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^1.'Bopm w<*» eonscnousihafc bis o*$#tofcioti 
o lost no tirno in primdingitwith a crulchin the 
Ikrahal MaoM ahon - . Tho business of the electors, 
to aend up two Chambers determined to support 
; tfefs -jiiftSHAt in Lifl resistance to anti-social programme*. 
WitiioiU this the task rtbioh ho hag undertaken will become 
impossible, “for it can never enter anybody's .wind 
“ that .the Marshal of France, the victor of Magenta and the 
** MalakofT, can over mako himself the docile 1 instrument of 
“ the Uadical party and the instrument of subversive pas. 
“ sions.” There are two senses in which these words may 
taken. In the most natural sunso they contain a threat of 
resignation. In that case the “ tusk ” to which M. Buffet 
refers will mean the work- of governing tlte country, a 
task to which the Marshal will no longer feel equal if ho 
lias not a Legislature in which ho can feel confidence. But 
this “ task ” may also at and, though less obviously, for the 
work of governing the country under the present Constitu¬ 
tional Laws, in which case the implied threat relates not so 
much to resignation as to some act in the nature of a ovup 
tVcfaf. Marshal MacMajiov baa never shown any disposi¬ 
tion to put himself above the law, but the hint# which have 
from time to time been put forward by his partisans scorn 
rather to point in that direction. No one who boars inanind 
how critical tho situation of Franco is. and how much more 
critical it may easily become, will deny that circumstances 
may arise in which it might lie andpea questirtii, or some¬ 
thing much less than &U Open question, whether the duty 
of tin* President to the country could bo squared with 
his duly to tho Legislature. *Thorc arc conceivable cases 
in winch a roup d'etat may be tho leust of two evils. But 
it can never be wise to hint at this befoiehaud. Keen 
threats of resignation, uttered by or in tlio name of a 
constitutional President, ought carefully to be avoided, 
because they encourago the idea that tho Chief of 
tho Executive views one Parliamentary party with 
more favour than another, and is so far disqualified for 
holding tho balance even between them. M Thiers 
gained nothing by indulging in such threats, though in 
tois o.mo tho objection which a 'plies to them in Marshal 
MaoMaiion’h mouth did not. liold good, since lie virtue 
ally held office at tho pleasure of the Assembly, and 
was avowedly his own First Minister, A still greater 
mistake was • commit-tod by M. Buffet, or by gome sub¬ 
ordinate in Mi lyiatry - of the Interior, in the cogtougp*’ 

oation* to aUAj|^e^jSHD'aperB of fn 

winchf&V* 


on hairing so itflcdnymofl,nod f . 
whom the Goverrikienl ap|^^andH<* ejfefRti 
that the majority of the eToOto|yJ;*vvJll feo%| 
sentiments and concur in thettt.. 1 Stippott 
Marshal’s confidence is justified, and mm 
really comprehend and share M, Burst's sent 
value of the tripute rendered to the Govettitti 
country will be lessoned iu proportion as St \n 
spontaneous. The enemies of tho Govei-nut^b, 
tom that - the official pressure 
elections makes them no index to the|pe ** 
stituexicies, and tb$$ most necessary 
able clement of 
and unmistakable public 
If, ort tile dthei hand, tj^$ 


to-.tumid y© 

f "very dptnji-■■to .{rt^wvew in 
Mpfrfor v^lich ^imms'tohcos seem to gi^no excuse? ^ 
m the main tournee Of tho stato of sieg&ia these throe 
mties will obicjdyifljftre the Radical orators and jourufchsU ; 
who cherish a Wtfte dread of the General in command,; 
the moderate Liboftite may for once be thankful that M: 
Buffet h sm skyed life from their friends. That this view 
was taken by'ijfc certain number of tbo i/f'ft was shown by 
the result of the division. A formal proto.* t against the 
obnoxious priucapl# was made on the question that...the 
state of siege should be raided universally ; bat the minority 
of 329 which mustered in opposition to the Government 
on this point dwindled to 373 on tho question that tin* 
state of siege should be raised in Paris. The more pcare¬ 
fully tho dictions arc conducted and tho more couipleidy 
M. Bi.t-ket’s forebodings are discredited by events, tin* 
belter is lbo chance that wavering voters will pluck up 
courage and vote for the Republic in which they arc slowly 
learning to feel some trust. 


TliK MALAY WAR. 

H APPILY the Malay war appears to bo at an end, or 
if any fresh disturbances arise, there is every proba¬ 
bility that they will bo or* a very *-uiall scale. The inch 
dents of the outbreak have si ill to be learnt in detail, but 
many of the principal events are to bo gathered from tho 
Lijformati'cni with which various correspondents have sup¬ 
plied the Times. The-causes of thp war are known to W-*ac 
been of the kind which always threaten a great Power 
when it tries wiflh very small available resources to control, 
without governing, tarharouft tribes. Disputes os to tie* 
chieftainship of snob tribes aye sure io be referred lor 
settlement to the decision of an authority which is known 
to bo just and well-intentioned, and is believed to lx* 
capable, if it. is desirous, of enforcing its decisions. , .Vi 
English Governor, whoa an appeal of this sort is mode to d 
him, docs not like t-o decline tiro opportunity of establish w 
ing peace ntntyig troublesome neighbours, and be 
the person whom ho considers most fit or beat onttGgaM 
But when his nominee proceeds to take possession 
prize, bis defeated opponent, and all those who 
mortified by tho choice made, very naturally r n nni 
they nmy piactically reverse the decision of the ‘ 

It {Wound that a.pretender is in 1 the field, 
temfw Vaite to seq, whether the power of 
qaed^aySt l*im. , Thu Governor Uue’ao notion of gaateft* £ 
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wore of a nature m submissive as that of the 
Oingnloae, The confteqnenco waft But lie was Irfcwhcrously 
murdered while in his bath. It may. however, Us observed 
that,s«> for as bo made the mistake of ovor-eoutidenec, be did 
not make it alone. Those who sanctioned his expedition 
could not have been deluded by memories of Ceylon, und 
another English official was sunt even further up tho I’l.-mk 
river to post up a proclamation, and manage i to get, 
back wifely. if HHtinil ollieials wen* noi willing to 
take risks of this sort, it is not indeed easy to see 
how Ruch control as wo may think proper to be own sod 
over savage outlying tribes could be ex-lv.h-od :i.L. all. \n 
adequate support, it given t«» our official.*’, would tV'iim.d 
too inaity soldiers and east too :uueh money. Tiny do 
their duty, prepared to die if ne*;e*sniy. and their mily 
security ij the conviction that, if they art* killed, Ihc.’rd a!h 
is .sure t«* be avenged. 


bo fairly attributed, let us hope that what 
boa warning for the future. But the unhc^Tiatin 
with which these officials undertook their dan^loufl 
l:i>k, tho sen so of personal superiority aud leHanco 
on their eountry which tboir action implied, the promp¬ 
titude wiih which e lib ids were made to strike an irmne- 
I diute and telling blow, the effective manner in which 
; the 1*mi 1 npejatioiis i\i re conducted, und the usefulness in 
| the :i Id of troops drawn from our Indian possesMons, 
! when led b^ British officers, arc all matters that, deserve 
< reeo-nitiou and admiration. What has been done lms boon 
; done well, ; ml it now rem.tins to bo determined wind uso 
\< to In* ri. nJy of victory. It may bo thought iudDpcii’ able 
t.» p : ae.>* the whole peninsula, up to the Siamese boundary, 
u: .•' v ihe direct authority of England. No general rule 
. ca i b ■ Led i|.,wu as to when British territory i( Lo he ex- 
; le ide-l or out. M.ieh ease has to bo decided on ib. ^vvn 


The murder of Mr. Birch has been duly pun!-bed; nml 
tho M tlays have rua-mu to feel sun; lhai, if ill v M'tduie 
to kdl British officials, something very had will hapjMti lo 
them. If there is but a handful of EnglL'imcn wjliiin 
reasonable distance when such an neeurrem-e es H-.it. of 
the mnrdi r of Mr. Bitten takes place, I lie lirat th« of 

the lunulfal is immediately to strike n blew which wiil 
serve as a punishment for tin; past and a warning f. wthu 
future. I lure, again, it may easily happen tli.it, th ■ force 
emphped being wholly ina le mate, a new nil unity < ipwies. 
If this first, hand of avengers is defeated, tli»* om my is 
encouniiTMI, begins to think him->elf iu\ineihlc, and pit jimi s 
for iwistii’iov oo u wider scale. This is what hapm in d in 
Perak. A small Brili.di mice, led by (lupiain l s:.£< and 
other .dli'sav, c*m!eavonred, by striking a sadden h! >\\ , to 
nip lira outbreak in t.hq bud. Tin* fe,v<« v,;is too sum 1 ); it 
was repulsed, and (Lip* tin Jnnks wu*, killed. The out 1 r.»k 
gathered new ativnglh, tins diromdm fed chief* hu'ibml 
nutu.rous positions, and a eonsnh W ie elJbrt. had to l>e 
made in e.nler to rend r their defeat c- rtain But fduMht 
imiued.ately after tin 1 ex.(ieditioii in which Captain .i.s 
kv.fc hi*> hie was rcpulppG, a British vessel, tin* /•’/;/, n-uend.'d 
the Bensk river, drove with rockets the native inlrdutnuis 
out of their sUmkades, biirnt some villages, and m«dc th * 
Malays fir.*1 th it. at any mb.• for those who live on the hanks 
of u river, it is a very uus.Bo thing to defy tho power of 
England. In 1 his case a small expedition, .tel iug at mice, 
was siuH‘Of.sliil, in the other o.ve such an oxpe.ii'imi was 
tniHueees.-.iuI. But here i§g?i*in it may bn said that, unle,*.s 
Englishmen showed this readiness to strike an iiiimi ill. u; 
blow when the murder of an Englishman is to be avenged, 
it would be impossible for England to exercise any supre¬ 
macy over wild tribe*. The lirst available cheek on Mich 
tribih is that, an unprotected Englishman, if instructed to 
do so by ln.s Government, is li-ady to gn among them and 
tell thorn to do what they may very mncli dislike doing. 
The second check on them is th.it, if they kill the lonely 
official, the lirst handful of English troops and sailors that 
can be got together will try £o punish them. Those 
chocks may fail. They may murder the official; they may 
re pul.**. owing to local or nuinerie.il advantages, the li&nd- 
ful of avengers that immediately attack:) them. Then 
an organised and adequate force has to bo collected, 
sufficient artillery, if possible, provided, and a regular 
plan of operations has to bo designed, Hnch an opera¬ 
tion has just been conduced in the Malay peninsula 
with conspicuous skill, courage, und succv'S. While the 
main force under General Communk advanced io the cen¬ 
tral position of Kinta, a dotacimd body of (ihiorkas 
was stmt to carry a strong position occupied by tho 
enemy on the hills; and, owing to a dexi/jrous think 
movement, this position was carried without any serious 
loss. This virtually decided the war. Kinla was tukcu 
without fighting. Tho heads of the rebellion fled for 
refuge to the jungle or to Siamese territory, aud the minor 
chirrs gave in tliuir submission. 

Tho whole history of this outbreak from the date of its 
actual commencement may be regarded with legitimate 
pride aud satisfaction by Englishmen. Whether all that 
preceded tho outbreak can also be looked on as satisfactory, J 
who her. it. yvas wise to nominate a chief and take him 
into our oafsicial favour, if not under our avowed protec¬ 
tion, although ho had no real following in hia own dis¬ 
trict, whether the issue of such a proclamation as that 
which Mr. Bloch and his colleague posted up pawned, or 
did not pass, the bounds of prudeuoe, are questions which 
mo one can,pretend to answer who does not know all the 
facts. If wero made to which the outbreak can 


; i.e ws. Many v» ry (titienmt nmiddernt ion-, most of r.hieh 
, :;v-’ iiiiLiioivn to Englishmen at home, ).*iv’cs to b" t ik• • 11 uto 
, iu-.'oooi lie-ore it is decidi-d wli:tt !•; to be d«nn* Willi tilt) 

. M '‘ays. But- ho,ides llm gem*rnl olijertion lo sumevition 
; ns I'lvolvilip. :in inerrusing burden of ■oiveniMi- iit, there is 
■ ; it i-'ny.-ei:.iu lo whirl) it. appear-; due ueight en /lit. to he 
i a. Tnere always muM, he a region beyoed our iioim- 
. eons wlieru no have lo exercise iiifj’iem*e. o* 1 gout: >1, or 
; Minn: hind of half-rule. VVe cannot, e'.vt'oc- Hm niii f, h tlis- 

' or.h t* jii*«L beyond <>ur limits. It" *.e imui. \ injg of 

1 :• r.’.ii'ii rines, there is :i l a ay s r tll-e, - ■; a ii'.Mo 

I Mi flier nil'. In dealing with tli.v ' »»• ml* g }' r: ■ of 
«.n;||iug bai ban .mi \vt* must a| -a* 1 rn to 

tv: cheeks on i In ii* mid action n!i ,i m: Imic ;it .mr 
t o: iie.m-t--Mic check ol* the courage : >lh ;i\ •■*!*« : l--. 
the vie'ek of I ho prompt,undo of <i.e ov »e J limnlful < f 
1,0; ,1 o h:ueu. and the liaal idit'eh of . u < !" 1 M..a-1 c - i >» ■ :; - 
-ini. The pn sumption ought, to o' .» i v 
arc m ill* .e:ii. In the ease ot the Malay o-i! re ik •■ethiiig 
is a> yet known that can make us de i !e that 11:i 

jmiHii.nption is not. well founded. We ! avo uppNd 
our liu.ii cheek, and it has acted with lit 1 1-* lo^, of m-.e, 
hfc, or money, if this is not enough, v.e ou_!.( to 
Im-o it shown very charly why it is not i i.-mrh. 
Thu A >1 m liters defied us; wo punished thorn, luoko 
their power, and left them alone. The Malays deli- d* 
Us; we have punished them, or can punish ;i.em, a^id 
hr-al: their povver as •effectually as may ho i !ipu\ht. 
pr«ipc r. Tiiirf is the tn aunent. on which, m a ruie, wo 
inn."! rely a.: ndei|nati: iji dealing with harharom. trih s 
lying </»i our borders. Tho Malays may he a lu-Ceh-ary 
exeeplion; it may he jndis])uns:ihlo to do mure, and to 
annex them. But until it is demonstrated teat * hey are 
an exc' jition, it may bo fairly assumed that tiny come 
within the rule- 


U>H1> ST A Mb )PE. 

OIU) STANHOPE never held high political office, and 
J i.e was not- posseshcd 0 f brjlliantj ability, but ho 
I occupied a distinct position which ho had created for 
liiniHolf. Among contemporaries of his own rank ho 
was almost the only professed author. it is not a 
little i»t) mark able that, of four or live bundled here¬ 
ditary puei*s, not hull' a dozen have ever published a 
volume. Many of the number are highly accomplished; 
alrnopt all enu command leisure, ai.d a low have studied 
science ; hut, with the exception of two or thru new pours, 
and of tho Buko of Argyll, they iuivo not «,night to 
achieve literary fume. Lord Stanhope was perhaps at¬ 
tracted to tin* subject of bis first important historical work 
by tho part which his ancestor, the founder of tho pe< rn**V 
took in tho wars and mgotmvhm of the time; birt his 
selection of the SpOAxish War of Sacceiwion itTmi didtT 
played tho tact and «o«ml jadgmont whioh wm*o employed 
in every business that he nmpm^k The ground was 
unoccupied by auy co n sideraW©,' 1 En gl isli historian, and 
the stirring - episode of the Spanish War both ad¬ 
mitted of separate treatment -and naturally con&geted 
! itself with tho general history'which might, a* the' 
allowed, furnish materials for future labours. HiiomjlCtor 
work on tho History of England from the Pone© olf ^biecht 
to the Peace of Versailles is still tho standard ah(i jpopah|r 
account of one of tho most important parts of jfaftish 
history. The stylo is neither faultless nor iiftKw&Uy 
rigorous; bat tho book is thoroughly readable. In Lord 
Stajjhops’s youth the philosophy of bistogy had not. .besjflf 
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invented ; and his intsD&ciWaa not of the subtle kind which j 
doligfcts in provingthatatt which happens might have l won j 
foreseen, if eompethlit prophets had boon forthcoming.; 
Students who ace ftailiar with the voluminous Letters arid j 
Memoirs of th» period may perhujHi think that the historian ! 
is not happy in depicting characters, and that his hnagimu j 
tioii waa upt active enough to reproduce the characteristic j 
features of Parliamentary and arihUvcratio supremacy; but : 
a connected narrative greatly facilitates the comprehension i 
of original documents; and some of the principil events , 
Jay outside the scope of autobiographers and correspmu j 
dents. r The story of the Jacobite insurrection of 17.15 ! 
had never before been so well told, and prolmbly the \ 
majority of educated Englishmen have lirst learned from j 
Lord Stanhope the history of the unlucky American war. 
The beginning and end of tbo period wore happily chosen. 
Tho wars of Marlborough bad bequeathed to England a j 
legacy of t hirty years of pence, which was employed by the 
great Whig statesmen, and especially by Wam ole. in con¬ 
solidating tho tenure of the Hoii^e of Haimvrr, and nlio 
system which had boon founded in 1O8S. Another twenty 
years of almost continual war with France cm led with the 
splendid triumphs of the elder Pin, and with tho founda¬ 
tion of the Indian Empire. From the accession oflir.ouoF lit. 
to the Peace of Versailles new pohrica! conditions had lie* u 
established; and tho adherents of the Puli kmm.r or tlndr 
descendants bad become tho v/anuoi supporters of the 
reigning dynasty. The time included in the history is 
neither too loug nor too short; and it admits of a certain 
unity of treatment. Lord Stanitui fl’s chief merits as an 
historian are 1 crucify and fairness, qualities which are often 
wauling in the compositions of more umbirious writers. 
Ilis lust, considerable work on Hu? Reign of (Jucen Anne to 
the Peace ol Utrecht formed a curious contrast with 
Macaulay's History, of which it was intended to hr a con¬ 
tinuation. In force, in eloquence, in imagination, there 
could be no comparison between tho two historians, who 
happen* d to be intimate friends ; but it was some com¬ 
pensation for Lord Stanhope's inferiority that his sole 
object was lo report tho truth as lar as he could ascertain 
it. Lord Si \x hope’s Life of Pin also may In.* compared 
with one of the must brilliant of Lord .Macaulay's 
biographical Fssnys. NotwitIiKtrnding tbo family con¬ 
nexion, and tho domestic relations lx’tween Laxly Hr.sri.it 
Stanhope and her uncle tho great Minister, Lord 
Stanuok: added but little lo I ho facts which were 
already known, but the statesman whom be describes is, 
like the rest of mankind, consistent and intelligible. 
Lord Macaulay, according to his favourite method, 
exaggerated Pitt’s merits and detects, and made one- j 
halt of his career un antithesis of tlu* other. Anti- j 
thesis is an cffiictivu figure of rhetoric, but there ; 
is no antithesis iri human namro. The English nation 
trusted PlTT to the day of his death, not because they 
recognized an organic change in his character, but because 
they knew him tq be tho same. Lord Stanhope seems to 
have had no rensm, except some casual literary impulse, 
for selecting Belts abiun and Con bft as tho subjects of 
separate historical treatises; but tho Life of CnxDti was a 
not inconsiderable feat, because it was written in French. 
The style, though it probably falls far short of the require¬ 
ments of fastidious French critics, seeing to ordinary 
English readers neither inaccurate nor ungraceful. Com¬ 
position in a foreign language is at- best, an amusement or 
ija scholastic exercise; but Lord Stanhope deserves credit 
having done with tolerable success what few of his 
Countrymen could do at all. 

Staving fairly established hk position as a inau of letters, 

* StanhovE by liia rank and station naturally became a 
outtttive, amd on occasion a patron, of his craft. One 
IT the chief advantages, of \ a graduated form of society is 
0 facility which rank affords for evading invidious corn- 
tjtion. It ifl highly desirable that.t lie Prime Minister or 
»JU>pd Chancellor should bo then blest candidate who can 
fcjsalecled from the party or the profession ; but ordinary 
&C«* and honorary distinctions cause far* loss jealousy 
Vhefc-they are awarded with, some regard lo social prece- 
*'*'**’is difficult to adjust to the satisfaction of all 
ive eminence of popular authors; but 
who k at the.same time an Earl is accepted 
yonvy and without hesitation as a leader ; nor is 
eienco entirely conventional. Tho head of a political 
the second rank, unless he is utterly devoid 
J' tual faculty, acquiree unconsciously an historical 
itHdfcfc’ The history of Home or of the Homan aris¬ 


tocracy is to Ikj learnt more accurately from CiOKRC**s 
writings than in the laborious treatises of modem sc?1xm 
H rs who lmvo exploded fabulous traditions. The per- 
.soilages of his philosophical or oratorical Dialogue# 
nro always selected from the families which built up.the 
greatness of the commonwealth. Cato, fcoino, La.ut;^ 
Scjcvola, Guami's, and an earlier 0. Julius Cjb&ak, imice- 
santly diversity tho stately courtesy of their discourse with 
anecdotes of their illustrious contemporaries or ancestors, 
who anlicirutf'd them or shared with them iu the custody 
ol the national tradition. Lord Stannum: also belonged 
to a coiioiIm* htmily, whoso mmairt lm had carefully studied, 
and his rank, his character, and his literary reputation 
gave him access lo the society of Hie greatest slsieMiion of 
Lis time, lb* pvf.vtrwil and arranged with Methodical 
cure hi» corr»».spomli-nce with many eminent men. Ho 
h.-ul lctim* from Tilllwianji ami from tbo Duke of 
WirM.ix-i’Htx; and he was joined with Lord OvamvMi. 
in the. 1 1 nst of puiiiM'nng 8ir RoitUKT PcEt/s muulu-ons 
apoh»gi' i s. Lord F; Inhote's collections of earlier family 
papers wore si ill more interesting. One aeries ol‘ h‘levs 
wan mldivsHud by Lord l 'hat ham to lady Stavhojpp, 
j the h' cond Earl, who wa« then Governor of Gibraltar. By 
permission ol his friuuL Chatham whs temporarily oncupy- 
ii.g Chevenivg, where bin active miud was bent. ou ik-ign- 
ing a iie\v approach t hrough l ho park to the bowse. His 
t •llV.*** to do I lie work for a small sum was accepted hv Lord 
and Lady Si vnjioj u, and a lic&utifui drive which is still 
used is the result, though, as might have been expected, 

I tlic estimate was exceeded in the proportion of eight or nine 
I to one. Sonic of I he li tters are from Lord Stanhope's 
■ bailiff, whose puzzled reverence for the great and reistleitt 
stranger is both amuriug and instructive. 

With so many advantages, natural and acquired. Lord 
Si in non; was naturally placed at the head of many insti¬ 
tutions winch were more or less concerned with history 
and letters, lie was a lilting President of the Society ol 
Antiquaries, nut because he had any special knowledge o! 
antiquities, luifr as0110 who appreciated tho value of iI c raw 
material of history. Ho was also President of the Cor- 
poi nt ion of tlic Literary Fund, Trustee of the British 
Museum, and a conspicuous member of half a iluzim other 
Associations. In all his variouscupaeilms Uo cimsoientiouslj 
discliargvd 1 he duties of office; and his courteous hearing 
secured him the cordial aid of colleagueB and subordinates. 
In the House of Lords Ltu*d Stanhope uniformly adhered 
to the moderate form of Conservatism which he hud pie- 
Jeered when lie was a follower of Peel. While lie voted 
with Ins party, he from linm to time showed remarkable 
sagacity in di-iceiniug tho tirno for abolishing sonic ob*j )- 
Icto practice. Lord ^rAMioPK proposed and curried toe 
dibcoulinuancc of the party pamphlets in the form 
of occasional liturgies which stigmatized the memory of 
Guy Fawkes and celebrated the advent of William II?.., 
or which to tbo cuniWion of Puritans recorded the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Chahlks 1 . The discontinuance of tho erec¬ 
tion of Irish peers will have been in great measure dim 
to Lord Stanhope’s dislike of useless anomalies. The 
Kfttknml Portrait, Gallery, which will hereafter posseas 
great historical value, was established ou Lord Si aniiopp’.v 
proposal. In all respects ho invested to the utmost ad vin¬ 
tage tho respool able sum of talents which bail been o-»- 
trusted to his care. Although be hod no pretension to 
be great, his lho was greatly and variously useful, and 
he luiH per hep.4 left no successor who will exactly till bin 
place. 

THE ADMIRALTY. 

N AVAL questions of all kinds seem to be continual!3 
turning up, and there cun be no doubt that the mos- 
urgent and important duty of Parliament, as soon as it meets, t 
will be to rake tho whole subject of the navy into crimes. 
consideration. The gallant little fellows of the Culit r/.s 
have illustrated, in a particularly noble on<l affectin g 
vuamicr, the splendid tnutcrials which are at hum! tor the 
fumuiliiui of a navy equal in pluck and sternly discipline to- 
the best wo have ever had. The issue of a revised edition 
off the Fugitive) Slave Circular haa rescued tho Admiralty 
from au utterly &1bo piisition ; while, on the other hand, 
tho announcement which has just been m&ta ae to thtr 
inquiry into the collision between the Mtmtwh and th*? 
Hahlenit brings out very strongly the side of naval adminis¬ 
tration which at present seems to be the weakest. 

( It must be presumed that the Foreicm Office i* 
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free from responsibility for the publication 'of the Slave 
Circular us it first appeared, but it is amazing that any 
officer at tbe Admiralty could, in his sober senses, havo 
signed such a document. It will lie remembered that, it 
laid down “ I he broud rule ” that a fugitive slave must 
not bo “ permanently received ” on board a British ship, 
“ unless his life would be endangered if he were not 
u allowed to oomo on board.” The writer’s imbecile 
eoufusion of mind was thus shown in his assump¬ 
tion, first, that any person, whether slave or not, could 
under any circumstances whatever be permanently accom¬ 
modated on board of one of Jlor Majesty's ships, unless ho 
had business to do there; and, secondly,that British sailors 
are the sort of people who would allow a poor wretch to 
lie drowned under their eyes merely because ho might 
happen to be a slave. The maritime rights claimed by 
this country were also slated in a very confusing lnaiuw r. 
which might, be suppostsl to imply a partial surrender 
of tbe territorial character of Qi rr\’s ships; and the 
Circular wound up with some weak-minded twaddle 
about advising slave-owners to be kind to their sla\es. 
What Lord Dt.ulsy meant when be said that, this farrago 
of nonsense came from the “highest legal authority” 
will perhaps one day be explained; but tho extreme con¬ 
tempt which Lord Dkup.y in the same breath showed for 
this authority, whoever be nmv In*, by promising to tear 
up his Circular if anybody did nor like it, was eeitaiuly 
justified by the nature! ot‘ the document. (io\eminent 
departments must bo very badly managed when it is possible 
that such a thing could happen, amt it is surprising tlmf 
the mistake should not have been instantly rectified. This, 
liowever, Lius ut last been done, ami wo numt acknowledge, 
oil the whole, very faiily. The main objection which wo see to 
the now Circular it mthatit i.- pci hups too lung and wordy. 
Officers of the navy are now ii.e . ,.ied that, “when any 
11 j terse a, professing or appearing io fio a fugitivi 1 .'.live, 
‘‘ seeks admis.-K/n to one of Her Majesty’s ship.-, on the 
“high s».as, beyond the limit of lerritoiial waters, ami 
“ claims tl K proteeli- n of the in it'.-.li ilag, the command- 
“ ing otlieer is to bear in mind that, nit hough Her 
“ Majesty’s (Ju\erurnent is ilesiroii- by i\ery means in its 
“ power to remove or mitigate tlse e if slavery, yet lit r 
“ Majesty’s Hup* are not inlemled fur ifie reception of 
persons other ifian their officers iml crew.” A com¬ 
manding ollieer is therefore “ to sati.My limsclf, before ro- 
“ ceiving tho fugitive on board, that tfi-ir is sufficient 
“reason in the particular cn A* fur thus receiving 
“ him.” Tim fugitive may then be ivlnincd on board 
the ship until hr can fie landed in some country 
or transferred to some other ship where lie will 
be at. libtrty. It H in\t, laid down very justly that 
u within tJie territorial waters of a foreign State com- 
“ mandiiig t’lib'rrs ot Her Majesty’s ships arc bound by the 
“ comity of nations, w Idle nuurd.lining the proper oxenip- 
u lion of iheir ships from local jm isdiet ion, not to allow 
“ them to become a shrllrr for those who would bo charge- 
“ able with the violation of the law of the place.” In such 
a ease, theuefore, a fugitive slave is to bo receiujd on boftrd 
only if liia life is in manifest danger, and must, not bo per¬ 
mitted to remain after the danger is pusl. Bub—and this 
is important-commanding olfieers arc not to entertain 
any demand for the surrender of such person, or enter 
“ into any examination as to Jiis status.” If a fugitive not 
in danger of his life pleads for protection on tho ground 
that bo lias been kept in slavery contrary to treaties to which 
England is a party, he may bo retained while inquiry is 
made, and it is suggested that this should bo done through 
the nearest British consular authority. Special reports 
arc also to be made in every case. The Circular, as it now 
stauds, seems to moot ibo main principle of the ease— Hint. 
English ships uro not to interfere with tho private affairs 
of other countries, cither in tho way of helping slaves to 
ru|i or, cm the other hand, by becoming slave-catchors 
in tljfHM&ic 0 of tho owners. The demand of the Anti- 
SlttiwRRHoioty, that the scope of the instructions should 
be os to make tbe deck of a Qukln's ship under 

nil eirc qS Bmncos 0 refuge for slaves, is easily answered. 
England vHEjuiver undertaken, and cannot undertake, the 
Quixotic jflmjjjLof attempting to suppress slavery by force 
of arms iE^^Smbdciit countries all over tho world. 

We are gllMEjpee that the Government is disposed to 
profit by the iriipbrtant lesson which has been given by the 
training-ship boys at 0 rays. Hero wo have a lot of work, 
house boys in an old ship on the Thames, under a half-pay 
staff commander, who is not only content with his modest 


work, but gives bis heart to it, and is perhaps hopeless of 
anything bettor, though evidently a most careful and 
efficient officer, with the true ring of the old British tar 
about him. 14 Boys,” he said, when the poor little fellows 
clung about him, and besought him with tears, and even 
clinging alxuit his neck, to go before them, 11 that’s not the 
44 way wo do in the navy.” Ho used to exorcise the com¬ 
pany ovory Friday in healing to quarters, leaving tho 
ship, arul rowing round her, in half au hour altogether; 
nor was this exercise confined to fino weathor, for it was 
equally practised when tho wind was blowing 44 a fresh,” 
On every occasion they got out every ono on board, 
women and all, in half an hour. Mr. Bakkinueb, tho 
Chairman of tho joint-parish Committee managing tho 
ship, slated that ho had often seen the company called 
lo lire quarters, ami that tho time from the bell being 
sounded to the water coming out of tbe ports was only 
a minute and three-quarters. Tt maybe believed that, if 
Captain BontouiEu and his lads had boon on board the 
fjfinirtJ, that ship might have had another and very different 
history. But the Captain is probably an obscure person, 
without any inlhienre. Ironclads ure reserved for the friends 
of great people to bo drowned in, oral least to run that risk. 
An ironclad has of late got to be like a crack regiment, and 
its accommodation is reserved for the pots of the Admi¬ 
ralty. The chief oerapation of these vessels appears to 
be to go on jolly trips, with lots of dancing and dinner 
parlies; how much the fort night’s festivities on the Irish 
coast may have had lo do with the obfuscation, of the 
llesorve Squadron will perhaps never be publicly known. 
Wind, is wanted most of all in tbe navy is a liberal exten¬ 
sion of tbe tiaining-ship system, and the encouragement of 
hard-working, practical olfieers. 

It is important to observe how discipline is practised at 
Ciays, an obscure and insignificant, .station beyond tbe 
reach of Admiralty interference, and in ether branches of 
the service. What docs Mr. WaI;i> Him’ do for discipline ? 
II.M.S. AUnrltt runs down a yacht with loss of* life, and, 
inst'ud of instituting a searching public inquiry into tbe 
cause mid circumstances of tbe collision, lie favours the 
officer who is prinni Jaci,,• responsible for it by au exemp¬ 
tion from tbe ordinary rules of the service as to stall’ ap¬ 
pointments. The Vathjuanl is sunk in trying to avoie 4 
running down a strange vessel; and the heaviest, punish¬ 
ment is awarded to the officers. Lieutenant Evans of Up 
Jrun J)nkc, in his eagerness to be safe in a fog, sheers the 
ship to one side, and, if she had been kept to that course, no 
collision would probably have occurred ; but be is disgraced, 
while his Captain, who was below during an important 
movement, whoso steam-whistle was* dumb in the fog, and 
who had not the faintest idea of the rate at which I ho ship 
was going, is absolved. Hear-Admiral Taku.ton is expressly 
justified in going at full speed through a dense fog, at the 
moment of a critical operation on the part of the squadron, 
and in leaving his ships without any guiilimeo ns to speed. 
Then, again, the Iron Duke- tills suddenly with water, and 
the crew are about to go oil’ in despair, wfym happily the 
leak is at last discovered. Tho Admiralty publishes off¬ 
hand an audacious assertion that there was “impossible 
44 danger ” ; then it bolds a secret inquiry, and, although 
there can be no question that somewhere or other there must 
have boon gross neglect in allowing valves which, when 
opened, let the sea into the ship, to remain marked 44 shut” 
—a blunder which nobody discovered -yet tho Admiralty 
has no moro to say on the subject. The thing is hushed up. 
Then tho Monarch runs down a Norwegian sailing vohscI, 
which has her lights burning, and to which she was bound 
by tbe rules of tho sea to give way; and here is the ac¬ 
count of the Admiralty’s decision in the papers:— 14 The 
44 decision of the Admiralty respecting the Monarch and 
44 JluUhiw collision Ium boon communicated officially to tho 
14 members of the Court of Inquiry field at Devoflport. It 
44 is that the explanation given is so far satisfactory that 
44 no ono on hoard tho Mmarch can be held sufficiently to 
44 blame to render him liable to trial by court-martial.” 
The whole of tho evidence is suppressed, and tho public 
is expected to be satisfied with this conclusion. It is 
hardly too much to say, under such circumstances^ that 
to leave the present Eikst Lord at the Admiralty wtfatd be 
deliberately to incur a public danger. Nothing which folly 
and perversity could think of has been left undone t* en¬ 
courage carelessness and blundering, and to break the 
discipline of tho service. 
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THE DEAN OP WESTMINSTER AND THE 
- mircoNFoumsT. 

T HE Dean of Westminster has lately boon engaged in a 
controversy with the Nonconformist newspaper, as to 
the precise scope of which the parties to it are not agreed 
The Dean conceives himself to ho arguing out the general 
issue between comprehension and disestablishment; the 
Nonconformist insists that all that is actually in dispute is 
the question, raised by the Dean himself, “Whether those 
“ who urge disestablishment arc fairly chargeable with the 
“ policy of extermination and destruction.” It is not our 
business to decide which of the two has "tho best of the 
quarrel upon a point which both would admit to ho, by 
comparison, of little general interest. The Nonconformist 
may have a fair ground of complaint against the T)kan for 
changing the inquiry whether the objects which the 
advocates of disestablishment propose to them selves are 
rightly described as a policy of extermination and dost ruction 
to the inquiry whether the policy so described is “in¬ 
jurious to> the best interests of freedom, of charily, and of 
” progress.” But, at all events, the issue raised, fairly or 
unfairly, by the Dean of Wes'I minpjkh is one of greater 
moment than the issue to which his adversary, quite 
reasonably it may bo, desires to pin him. Perhaps we 
may go further, and say that, in the present position of 
the controversy, the Dean of Westminster’s own attitude 
towards it is the most interesting point of the three. It is 
one of the advantages incident to the present stagnation 
in English politics that we can go to cliureh or stay away 
from it without the least apprehension that before our next 
visit the fabric will have been either secularized or as¬ 
signed to the members of some religious or irreligious 
persuasion with whoso doctrine and ritual we are not ac¬ 
quainted. Disestablishment has erased for tin time to ho 
of much interest, except surh as it derives fr<. m the sword 
play of the particular controversialist who is preaching or 
deprecating it. Jfc is unnecessary to add that when the 
Dean of Westminster is in the field there is always some¬ 
thing to attract the spectator’s attention. 

If the object of the disestablishment policy were simply 
to destroy Episcopacy, tlio Dean would seemingly regard 
# its success with little or no alarm. He concedes that after 
disestablishment there would remain an institution bearing 
the episcopal name, “ probably with its sacerdotal and 
“ exclusive pretensions enormously developed, with its 
11 bishops perhaps indefinitely multiplied, and h#separation 
“ from Nonconformists certainly intensified.” But while 
disestablishment would leave Episcopacy nutourhed, it would 
destroy “ Erastianisin, and in the judgment oi many” 
Eras danism “ is far more beneficial than mere Episcopacy, 

“ and far less liable to superstitious abuse.” The Dean 
describes Erastianism by four principal characteristic*. 
It gives the nation a share in the government of the 
Church; it subjects tlio fancies of the clergy to the 
control of the most intelligent portion of the laity; 
it secures tc| at least one institution in the country 
a liberty* whitm admits of almost every school of theology 
within its pale; and it encourages as much intercourse with 
Nonconformists as the nation represented in Parliament de¬ 
sires. The last of these allegedad vantages is really a particular 
instance of the first. If the nation has a share in the govern¬ 
ment of the Church, it can plainly use its power for the en¬ 
couragement of as much intercourse with Nonconformists as 
it happens to desire. It does not seem to have occurred to 
the Dean of Westminster that there is some reason* to 
doubt whether the nation as represented in Parliament is 
altogether at one with him upon this question. Mr. Frre- 
MANTle’s aspirations after intercourse with Nonconformists 
wore frowned down by his own counsel ; and if the 
nation represented in Parliament is to have that weight in 
ecclesiastical matters which Erastianism attributes to 
. it, the simplest way for those who think the counsel 
in question wrong would bo to have a Bill pro\ filing 
for a free exchange of pulpits between Nonconformist 
ministers and the clergy introduced into Parliament, and 
to submit to be guided by the event. As all the world 
Joaows, this is not the Dean of Westminster's viow of 
the matter. On the contrary, he makes it a special point 
In Ids ease that, under the beneficent Ernatiuiusui which, 
fdpresent prevails, t)r. Moffatt can lecture in Westminster 
jfibwy—a privilege which’would certainly not bo conceded 
to him if the Church had been disestablished and the 
Abbey hod been sold either to the Roman Chureh or to 
the ¥ small but wealthy section of High Church Episco- 
It is painful to have to state that- the Now- I 


conformist f w ; th an absence of sweetness which entirely 
justifies Mr. Matthew Arnold’s criticism, has described 
this “ miracle of catholicity ” as 11 indicative of a vein of 
“ humbug running through our Church administration,” 
and has further asserted that “ the Dean’s contributions to 
“ the present controversy ” have only confirmed bs im¬ 
pression of the “ utter unreality of the whole movement 
“ towards comprehension.” Even a yet urnm terrible eon- 
sequence of disestablishment which the Dean hints 
at makes no impression on his heartless adversary. 
If, says Dr. St A .V lev, “ the government of the Church were 
“to bo transferred from Parliament and the courts 
11 of law .... to Convocation, or any like body, 
“ . . . it is certain that neither the present Dean of W lst- 
“ ntNViTTt nor those like-minded with him would eith»r 
*' obtain or retain or desiro the places they now occupy.” 
There is something mysterious about this impersonal way 
of di.scribing himself which is very impressive, and the 
picture which it conjures up of a Church without 
Dr. Stas let is one which we do not wish to m‘«.< 
realized. Hut wo arc sorry to say the A on corf mu is t is 
not a hit impressed by it. On the contrary, it declares, first, 
that it does not for a moment believe that in a disesta¬ 
blished Church there would bo no place for the Dean of 
Wi stm in situ ; and, secondly, that, if the disestablished 
Chureh rejected him, a dozen < tilers would contend for him. 
It is plain that the Dean has mistaken the adversary with 
whom he lias to deal. Westminster Abbey does not count 
for so much in the eyes of Dividers as it does in the 
eyes of the Dean of Westminster. They do not feel 
that a system under which l)r. Mostait finds admis¬ 
sion to the nave is worth preserving at any price, or that 
a change which might, conceivably banish the present 
Dean from the choir is uccc.-sarily to be resisted to the 
death. 

The two remaining advantages of Erastianism are m i 
more certainly secured by the pn sent ecclesiastical system 
than the encouragement, of intercom so v\ ilh Nonconftnanibt-. 
Wo should like to sco the provisions which subject the 
fancies of the clergy to tho control of the most intelligent 
portion of the laity fully set out. That they are subjecte. 1 
to the control of the laity we do not deny. Inasmuch ns t‘n* 
laity are tho paymasters, this is pretty much the case under 
every ecclesiastical system, though less perhaps in the 
Chureh of England than in most others. But where is (l o 
provision ensuring that this control shall bo exercised by 
the “ most intelligent portion ” of the laity' r 1 We do not, 
suspect the Dean of IVkstiijnsili: < f having the House i-J 
Commons in his mind when he wrote these words, In canse 
he is doubtless aware that where religions qiust’ons 
are concerned the House of Commons knows 
no mean between \itter indifference and unreasoning 
panic. ft must therefore be taken as a complimentary 
description of lx>rd Penzance, who us Judge of tho new 
Court may in a sense be said to have the fancies of the 
clergy under his control. Wo have every disposition to 
believe that, as soon as Lord Penza mm; has the opportunity. 
he will prove himself a most intelligent portion of tho 
laity; but it sceius rather a dangerous narrowing of the 
issue between establishment, and disestablishment to make 
tho Public Worship Act one of tho four pillars ori which 
the existing system rests. What if the Act sh<>uld prove a 
dead letter, and the Church should by consequence have to 
go for the future ou throe legs ? A year bonce, perhaps, 
Lord Penzance may have covcrod himself with glory, ami 
have put all the fancies of the clergy under his feet, and 
then, of course, the Dean will have a perfect right to point 
to the new court as a matchless guarantee “ of freedom, of 
“ charity, and of progress.” But it would havo been mor«- 
prudent- to wait to sec what “ the most intelligent portion 
“ of the laity ” actually does before using him as a prir-. 
cipal argument against, disestablishment. 

The fourth recommendation of the existing hteksi&Hifriil 
system, if it camo iu a will, would, wo think, Uwjroiiounccd 
void for uncertainty, Erastianism secures ■* jjHP Tfeoat one 
“institution in tho country a lib Tty whjggT admits of 
“ almost every school of theology withijy|p:.palc.” No 
doubt Ernutiunism, as exemplified m ij l» Church of 
England, admits a good many schnols^siBlCology. But 
tli on it docs this on no principle, and OgHflHfefttly, though 
almost every school of theology it is 

difficult to say, without a law-suit, wh^Rjflmy particular 
school of theology can he admitted.' The Nonconformist 
hints that Mr. Voysey and Mr. MaRtineau each re¬ 
present a school of theology, and yet they cannot be 
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admitted into iho Church of England, at all ©vents not 
farther than tho Icoturor’a duuk in Westminster Abbey ; und 
then it goes on to wav, with the same distressing plainness 
of speech which we have before mourned over, that “ lo 
** talk of a Chare Si with three creeds, each uawuwar than 
“ tb© other, and a liturgy pregnant with media.*vail ilnc- 
il trlno, ami a rigid Act of Uniformity in force, its rmriitivo | 
“ of ‘ ei cry school of theology,’is simply to describe it, as 
*' an institution for I he cultivation and encouragement of | 
“ evasion, n*licence*, and hypocrisy.” Of coarse it is very i 
sad that the Doan of Westminster should have fa!leu in j 
rh© way of Dissenters so blind to the nierits of his engaging i 
comprehmsiveness ns tho conduc tors of tho Nnnciwhwi.ii*l, j 
But it may bo pmuuiblt* to him to learn that there 
aro some DintjtMiii'vs wh«> hold that “ the claim of com- 
“ prohcusivenoms in the Church, as its own document* 

<c define it, simply sickens the conscience.” At all i*\c'i!.’-, 
it may tench Inm I Imi the lino t.f doh nen which he has set ! 
up, how over intellect ually interesting, does not promise to | 
go for much with the advocates of discs"abJismnenl. To 1 
say that, the comprehcnMvmwvi.s of the Church of England 
is a happy, though iveideninl, result of its relations with 
the .State is one thing ; to sav Hiut. it is a rtv nil which was 
eon (era plated when its relations with the St .lI «* were deier- 
tnintd, or that it can R justified by h gal argument 
haseil on those rela. ions, is another :; * a vi.ry ditler. iit, 
thing. 


t* PA LA TO. ! 

HMHF main >h : *vt a tvrtiv u all li : .-t« lie :1 und Architect *Hf ; d 
’.njuiric^ tin* D.diiialiim in.'.t is <*t ciuc*«> the hn.uo ff 
TH-irh li in. the . lit .‘bMiuj.* p dec* M Sph. i. i Ycu a h*i\il p< inf . 
of xjew, it is tie sii.«f winch t c gre .«*-' of die Jumr lino of . 
reumvned Illyrian I-a.iji.’i-orM elum; as ho, ;v sling-pl.-iot* free. the 
teds of warfare and gov.-rnmrut. and where ho ve.uvd ih> v - »:*-t 
and noblest dwelling dial over arose *»t the biddingot iieirule man. 
From ail incumouic.ii p int of view, Sp:tlain is yet. liunc. If U 
docs not rank with Romo, Old and Mew, with Ravenna and with 
Trier, it is because it. new r was, like them, an urtuai sail of 
empire. Ilut it uo! :1m Jew marls a slagu, and «mc of die gr**.d!t ..•*(: 
.•t.i'riM, in tho histnjy of the Empire. On his own 1 him crui i-i.nl, 
Dudes of Salona, Dinekiian of Koine, wna die man who had won 
la mid for his own land, and who, on the throne of the world, did 
not forget hia provincial birthplace. In the sight of tvon-.o and of 
tho world doviurt Ae -nsins was more thun this. Alike, in tho his¬ 
tory <>f politics and ki th»s history of art, lie has* lei,. his mark on all 
time* that, has come idler him, rind it is oil his own Spubito ih :t his 
mark bus been mis! de; ,*H "1 uiijvd. The polity of Rowe and the 
architecture of Rojv.t* abl •• received a new lift* at, hD hand'. I.i ! 
each alike he cast away sliari?*. and preteno s, stud limde li>;» (me 
coustruction of the t.iluie stand out before mens eve?, Air : >r of 
tho Roman world, if not Ivisg, yet more than King, he let the I me 
nature of his power b* oecn, aud, liivt. among 11m D.-v-wre, mr .y-.l j 
biaiytlf with the imtw j.rd ji.mip of hf.u'tuenty. In u t-ni.iiJer r ; n ! 
w© Alight have deemed tin* ehanjei a mark of wiakne.-s, a ,iV: of [ 
childish delight, in gew g.iv.s, tiller, ami trappings. S>u**h e.-.:!d j 
hardly haw been llie motive in the man who, w hen he deemed ! 'i l * 
his work was done, could cast away both the Emu and dm *u!•- 
start ro of power, and could so steadily withal.uul all tempi,it inns to 
take them up again. It was simply tlmt the change was fully 
wrought, that the chief magistrate of the common wealth li id gra¬ 
dually changed into the sovereign of the Empire, that Imj erator, 
Ctesnr, tuid Augustus, once titles lowlier than I hat of Krug, hud 
now become, as they have ever since remained, lilies znr loliicr. 
The ©hongo wiws wrought, und all that. Diocletian did w’..,s to an¬ 
nounce the tact of ihech«ugolo the wo j Id. .So iig.iiu, now that 
the Roman city hud grown into the Roman world, a Lili by the 
Tiber had long ceased to l>o a lit dwelling-place or r,i!.*rn who 
had to keep hack hnslile inroads from the Rhine and the Eu¬ 
phrates. This fact, too Diocletian announced to the world. He 
planted hia Autrusti and his Chnsars on spots Wn-r suited for 
utfenoe sgaiaat the German and the l’ertiau than the spot which 
had bee* chosen for defence against the Sabine awl the Etruscan. 
Jupiter of the Capitol and Ids represenuijves on oaith were to 
be equally at'homo in every corner of their dominions. Nor is 
it wonderful if, with such aims before him, ho deemed that u faiih 
which taught that Jupiter of tho Capitol was a thing ofnnutrht was 
a faith Winch it houame his votary to mol out from all the lands 
that bowed to Jove and to .Jovies. What, if hit< work in tonic 
sort hilled? what if bis system of fourfold rule broke up before iiis 
own eyes—if his Bithyniun capital soon gave way Jo the wiser choice 
of a aiuqpesor, if tho faith which' he persecuted hemme, almost 
on the tnorrow, the laith of his Empire? Still his work did uot 
wholly tail, lb- taught tlmt lte.ipire wus more tlnn kingship, a 
leSHou never forgotten by those who, for til tee u li und red years 
after him, wom the diudoii) of Diocletian rather than of* Au¬ 
gustus. In some sort ho founded the Komun Empire. \Mmt 
Constantine did was at ooo© to undo and to complete his work 
by making that Empire Holy* 

Such a man, if not actually a creator, yet so pre-eminently one 


who invalided tho creations of others into new shapes, might well 
take to himself a name from the supremo deity of his creed, the 
deify of whom lie loved to ho deemed tho special votary. The 
conception which bnd grown up in the mind, and had been 
carried out. hv the luml, of tho peasant of Saloon wight well 
entitle him to*his proud surname. Nor did the organising hand 
of Jovius con lino ite upbore to the polity of the Empire only, 
lie built himself house, und, above all builders, he might 

bust him-elf of the home that he had builded. EflHt by nia 
own birthplace—a mount) «ml might have chosen pome distant 
spot -Rioclutvin reared (lie puloou which marks a si ill trreater 
uporh in Roman art than liw political changes mark in Homan 
polity. On the inmost, nln.rc of one of tho lake-liko inlets of 
the Hiuhiatic, mi inlet gmiuled almost from sight by tin* great 
isl.md of Huh at its mouth, lay his own Suloim, now desolate, 
then one. of ilie great cities of the Roman world. Rut it was 
not in the city, it. wn* not clone under its walls, that Diocle¬ 
tian Jivnl his'home. An isthmus between the bay of Swlona 
and ftje miLer sea cans off u peninsula, which again throws out 
two horns into the water to form the harbour which lias forages 
supplanted bahma. Tin re, lini on any hill-top, but on »\ level spot 
by the roast, with the t*"i in Iront, with a background of more 
Il-il.ml mountains, and witli ulu peaked hill rising laitwoeii iho 
two seas like n watch-lower, liil Diocletian build the house to 
which ho withdrew w hen be ih emed tluit hid work of umpire 
v.as over. And in buildin'.- that house, ho won for liim a-Jf, or 
for the munch-’.s piTiiur* wh-un ho set at work, a pl:u'i. in tho 
hiilory of art. worlliv !<> r.»nk alongside of 1 Ictinus of Athens 
and Anlliomios of JJy'.Mjiiu«n, of William of Durluuxi ami of 
Huiih ttf Lincoln. 

And now tho hirlhp’ace of Jovius is forsaken, but his house 
still abiili-M, and uhidea in u ^h°.[:o marvellously littlo ehm’u of 
its iincent gnaLiic.a. Tin* lunc which it still bears comes 
straight (nun llm name t .f the elder home of Iho (hesais. Tho 
fairi of Die two h -ve been in a strange way tin' rom-Tio of 
one imotlier. ,i‘ Da- ha’., s of tho Tiber tho city of Romulus 
hecetwe tin* lit of a ‘ill*. !e man-, by <ho sluuvs of Iho 
Ih'diuitio Hu h.ec«* of u so g*c until became a city. The R.ilatiue 
liill hec.une the i 'ninny,!' of 4 lie t !n-snrs, and Vobitw.ui was iho 
mine* whieli \v,v. b.ii':e i*\ the limn/* of fhesar by the Dm on nr inn 
shop*. TJn* hoiiM* b ■ ..me a i.ily, l.mt its n.imo aliii duvu to it, 
and I he lioiu-e of ,lov‘ii..-. .'.till, at least in the months of its 
own inhabitants, hi up? iia lain »• in tho slightly altered K»rui of 
Spa Is to. 

lb* placed his homi »u goodly land, on a spot who.-.- Lir-1 Dght 
i.-'iTil.in*: r:t nnv nuo nl Imi -.pei ial indeed h the gooit luck of 
him who Jor flic Jirst tune dte.ws m*.ir to Spnluio at the h mi* of 
SLUiK*t. It id u moM.-nf to he mtu-ked in n. life, as wo joimj.1 
the isiland headland, oie* of the eto.iy DuLmufian hillt 1 lining 
bleak mid barren iron- the ^i, and catch the lirat giimpu) of tho 
city, the t.rl bell-tov.or. the pi md niui|iart of umuiiiuinti u Inch 
foi’.m ii^ b‘ckgroimd. Rut t'-o >i^hl. is more fipir'u-.djn i ■ " .-.till 
if wo come on tint j-hdil the very moment when-- ii .miht 
of tiir home of the great per.-ecuior we may um* the langu ye of 
.•iviladoyv-- the 'un-go.i lias jiidt. sunk into his golden cup. Tho 
■■km,- mis seems e.o unlit symbol, as we look on the epo; v.hero 
the. j.ii-il of tin* \.orld wilhtljevv to senk for real niter Iiis toils. 
A nolle cittoineUi < lie ii ’adlaud ia ruuuded; its to{> is kindled like 
\'i ■jiLviu-' In ila* Jc.^t i'iiv m of the fiunliglit; the le:*»er lijit is 
>.i idic! b.* -se 1 lie jester h.iswlindy failed u», and, by tho Jj;. lit of 
. tin .iiai u.o. ii iog» ther, w<* can trace out thft long lino of the 
ii'onl of the pi.laei) vvliidi he.came u city. No nobler si'.e could 
surely have been found within tho hounda of the Empiru of 
the two A. i musti anil their Hn*sar*i. The ecu ini front, the moun¬ 
tains I* hind, the headlands, tho bays, tho iHlands scattered 
around, might indeed have formed a realm irotu wliicii tho 
prince who had there lived his homo would have been unwL eto go 
forth again to wrestle with the storms of the World which lay be¬ 
yond its borders. The mountains liave drawn nearer to the shore j 
the islands have gaihmed round the ontrauco of tho haven, as if to 
shut out a'l but the noble bay and its Immediate surroundings, as 
if to fetiro in a dominion worthy of Joviuw himself. 

Wo land with 1 he mopu lighting up the water, with tho stars 
above u", the northern wain shining on tlw Hadriutic, aa if, while 
Diocletian wan hidden by Mulonu, the star of UoiwUiutiao was 
rising over York and Trier. Dimly risiug above us we sue, dis- 
ligured indeed, but not destroytxl, the pillured front of the palnoe, 
rertiindiug us of the Tahularium of Rome’s own Capitol. We 
pfiss under gloomy arches, through dark passages, and presently wo 
find ourselves in the Centro of palace and city, lietwwn those two 
renowned row*a of arches which mark the greatest of all epochs in 
the history of the building art. We think how the man who re¬ 
organised Iho Empire of Rome was also the man who tiret put 
harmony and ninsistency into tho architecture of Rome. We think 
that, it it wish in (ruth tho crown of Diocletian, which iMtss«d to 
every Chraar from iho llrst Const anti us to tho last Francis, it was 
no less in the pile w hich rose into being at his word that the gunu 
was planted which grew into Pisa and Durham, into Westminster 
and St. Ouciis. There is light enotadi to moik the ooltunns put 
lor thu liret time to their true Roman use, mid to think how 
strange wna ih fate which called up mi tltfs spot'the' ... 
anvin^emcnt which had entered the brain canter urtfcY- 
! (irmngcinimt which, but a few yean latex, was to be applied*^0 
another use in the basilica of the LatenuriqQd in Sti lAml^ wltnout the 
1 walls. Yes, it is in the court of the persecutor, the aw* aha 
j boasted that he had wiped oat the Christian superstition fh* 
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world* that wo mm the noblest forestalling of tho long arcades of 
the Ohmtinn basilica. It in with thought* like these, thoughts 
pressing all the more upon us where every outline is clear and every 
detail is imUible, that we tread for the first time the court of 
Jovim—I bo columns with their arches on either side of us, tho 
vast boll-tower rising to the sky^ as if to mock tho art of those 
whose mightiest works might still seem only to grovel upon earth. 
Nowhere within the compass of the Homan world do we lind our¬ 
selves more distinctly in tho presence of one of the groat minds of 
tho world's history j wo see that, alike in politics und in art, Diocle¬ 
tian breathed a bmp soul into a lifeless tody, lu the bitter irony 
of the triumphant faith, his mausoleum has*become a church, his 
temple how become a baptistery, tho great bell-Umvr rised proudly 
over his own work; bis immediate dwelling-place is broken down 
and crowded with paltry houses; but tho sea front and the (1 olden 
Gate an? .still there amid all disfigurements, and tho groat peri¬ 
style stands almost unhurt, to remind ms of the givuii-a advance 
that u singlo mind over made in tho progress of the building art. 

At the present time the city into which the house of Diuch tern 
baa grown is the largest and most growing town of the Dalmatian 
coast. It has had to yield bolh spiritual uud temporal precedence 
to Zara, bai, both in actual population and all that forms tin* life 
of a city, Spnlato greatly aurposses Zam and all its other neigh¬ 
bours. The youngest or the Dalmatian towns, which could, boast 
neither of auy mythical origin nor of any Imperial foundation, the 
city which, as it were, became a city by mere chance, has out¬ 
stripped the colonies of KpuUuruss, of Corinth, and of Rome. 
The palace of Diocletian had but one occupant.; utter the founder 
no limp.'ror had dwelled in it, unless wo hold that this was the 
■villa near Saloua where the deposed F.uipernr Ncjios w.is dum, 
during 1 tu; patriciate of Orioncer. The fere .ikon palace souns, 
while still almost new, to have become u cloth lac lory, where 
women worked, ami which therefore appears iu thu Nulitia as a 
(iymuriuiu. Hut when Saloua wits overthrown, tho palace stood 
ready to afford slmltur to those who were driwn fiom their homes. 
The puisne, iu the widest sense id’ the word- for of course 
its vital circuit took in quarters fee soldiers and oilicinl* of 
various kinds, as well os the rooms actually occupied by 
the Fiupcror—stood ready to become a city. It w.io a v/n */«• 
ready made, with its four streets, its four gales, all but 
th.it inwards the sea flanked with octagonal towcis, and wifli 
fourgr'liter square towers at the corners. To this day the cncnit 
•of the walls re ne irly perfucl; aud the <.piu:o contained wilhiu them 
must be. as largo as that contained within some of the obit at 
Chesters in our own islaud. Tho walls, tho toweis, the gates, are 
thofcc r.f n city rather than of u house. Two of the gates, though 
%'i- lowers are gone, arc nearly perfect; the porta uurra t with 
its graceful ornament, the porta ferrva in its stern plaiuuet*, 
Strangely crowned with its small campanile of later days perched 
on its lop. Within the walls, besides the splendid buildings which 
Still remain, besides the bvokcu-dowu walls mid chambers which 
formed the immediate dwelling-place of the founder, the main 
Streets were lined with massive arcades large parts of which still 
remain. Diocletian, in short, in building a house, hud built 
a city. In tho days of Constantine Porphyrogeuitus it was a 
KuirTfiov— Greek and Knglish hud by his day alike borrowed the 
1 At in name; but it was n Kmrrpev which Diocletian had built 
as his own hoireu, aud within which was his hall and palace. 
In his day the city bore the name of Aspnlatlion, which he ex¬ 
plains to mean iraXariov p ucpoi*. When the palace laid thus become 
‘ ft common iiabiiation of men, it is not wonderful that all tho more 

S ri vale buildings whoso use had ft.-sed away wore broken dow n, 
lsligurcd, and puf to mean uses. The work of building over tho 
Bite must have gone on from that day to Lliis. The view in VVhc.er 
shows several parts of tlio enclosure occupied by ruins which an* 
now covered with houses. Tho real wonder is that so much has 
been spared and has survived to our own days. Aud we are 
lather surprised to find Constantine saying that in his time ihe 
greater part had boon destroyed. For the parts which nuo-.L 
always have been tho stateliest remain tilll. The great open court, 
tho peristyle, with its arcades, became the public piazza of Ihe 
town; the mausoleum ou one Bide of it anu the temple ou the. 
Ollier were preserved # atid put to Christian uses. We say the mauso¬ 
leum, for we fully accept tho suggestion made by VrotaHMir Ghivi- 
nlohj tho curator of the museum of Spulalo, that the privet rfuomo, 
traditionally called the temple of Jupiter, was not a temple, hut a 
mausoleum. These must have been the great public buildings of 
. the pulabe, and, with the addition of tho bell-tower, they remain tho 
“ chief public buildings of the modern city. Hut, though tho ancient 
^ squ&rfc of the palace remains wonderfully perfect, the modern city, 
twith ItB Venetian defences, its Venetian and later buildings, has 
I spread itself flir beyond tho walls of LHorluriftn. Hut those walls 
'have made the history' of Hpaleto, mid it is the great, build- 
■ inga which stand within tberu that give Spain! o ii« j-pncial 
place in tho history of architecture. Iu the face of them w o hardly 
[ Stop to think of the rtraaiufi’of Venetian or even ol* earlier times. 

’ Yet both wKhin and without the palace wollsf ncrupa of Venetian 
Work may be found which wodSTsatrartthceyo on auy other spot, 
&nd hard by the north-western tower of Diocletian there remains a 
. •m^L^SBecratod dnftjg. of tho *8ymitiri6 type, which out of 
' 3pfc*fomight be set us a treasure: But, as wo stand beneath 
ho nstftdes of Jovius, things which would elsewhere bo treasures 
arfta uothing. They, mra tho other buildings which staud in 
•tl* tKfcmexioiwitfi them, form, as wo have assumed through- 
i epoch in An history of art that they may chum some 


special notice in their strictly artistic character, apart ftota tie 
general history and general impruawion of the city which they have 
at once created and made fhuiouB. 


SlkXSONAlSLK NOVELTIES. 

T ill*! dualloan’s auuual visit may well draw a pretest from the 
loHg-tiullbring hnuHohokler. Though the man has so often 
neglected to remove the dust during tho year that is past, ho 
yet expels, at the oo&i of his victims, tho materials for a good 
week's drinking. The postman, too, must be remembered, 
though to memory dear «t ka.lf-a-* r rown; by a cruel fiction wo 
are compiled to thank him for delivering letters which we had 
much rather not receive, anil lo remunerate him handwroidy 
for doing his duty lo our great discomfort and constant annoy¬ 
ance. 'I he irony of civ Hired life is so well exemplified by these 
yearly impn.-itions that it if* not until the turncock and the 
organ-blower call Mr their Christmas boxen that it occurs to ns to 
expn^tuiato. Do they mil receive their wage*? Are they not 
suliicicntly paid’r ik<> not ihe money come out of our pockets ? 
And so, uttering to jurwv.rd a complaint to tho vestry on their 
bolmlf, wo m;:v dismiss thorn unrewarded, amt in all pmblnlity 
unsatisfied, Bur tin re* is u heavier tax, mid, what U worse, a tax 
against whuh it ih liardlv seemly to grumble. We must- give 
presente to msr fri.'nda euil rularions- nay, we must oven rewire 
.presents from them. The postman and the dustman mny be 
Bupi«weil by :i t: retch *»r bluet oie'iftr to need our beaofoctions. 
They ni.ty pe > b y l.e hunf.rv. "They are ei'rtainly thirsty. 
Hut* the e aiv [.Mijilu who have no real nm'&Bxties, to whom 
a favouring I’rireuluiico has nllbrded every poenible bleseing, and 
presents must L<‘ made to them alno. It is easy to give a red 
cloak or a pm>nd of tea to uu old woman, and such a gift ia not 
unreasoniiblc. In n majority of ca^en it only injures tlio receiver, 
and no one *Mv. Hm what are we to do for the gratification of an 
old gen lie man. > y with plenty of merer and no particular taetea ? 

A\ e. t aimoi ojier h,n. bonbons, for be proHibly liisUktiH them, and 
be has ivrt iioh in* .reih Lo eat them with. Do has no weaknesM 
for ''lil e!m:«, nor t!*ic* ho collect b/bacco-pipes. or even walking'- 
sticks. The mfe ro-.rye would be to write him a pretty letter ami 
gho him imriiing. be.;, this idea never occurs to us». Oiup charitable 
iidentic 'Vv <#ur veiu.-rablc and wealthy friend must he 
c.tivied < :b.e and expense to ouim?1vl*s, and with a inoju 

nioel.evy of gr/tila alien to him. The recipients of such tiivouift 
nin obiij.e<:. no itlcr ftt what. coi»t of trutii, to express) o\«i- 
wheJming delight, mu I p.'opv vvlm under oidinaiy inrcunisbiTictB 
would not tell lie l< » ih.e world must perjure thumnuhv* and 
iiuneril their s.ds'otion for ihe Si‘ke of a Swiss chalet or a Hunch- 
imo-Judy jiei-heldi •, which is relegated to tho lumber-room 
within the next ie«f we»k'. The great and sudden spread 
of Ohrisi mus r:> d.-, w im'h coi t little and are often worth 
»s little, may hi alnib..red lo the want everywhere felt ftt 
tins season tor roje.e icoic inotVcusivo and " lose bou1-«:i. 
dimgering w.;v ol b^iilving aflbcinm. Hut even (Tristan;..^ 
cards nlreadv i-J *.w ■■a-ns of turning tin resolves into a tax. 
Ono gn at m.mti:. a uriuuuiu'cd that lie has spent 

many hundred pmoulu t claliomtiou of a single caivl, and 
such a winder ot mi nreu be handsomely paid for, of eoui^e. 
We lnre e an awful w-wriing Iwlore us in tire French New Vcbr 
efnimefi, which lure**- become so unmitigated a naitnuice that 
Hiirisians are. driveu «l this seuflon into (Ai)e, and come over to 
rindy our Christinas /« j m a, in order to usc.spe the intolerable und 
cosily observances at lumiu. A pretty and simple tribute of 
lvgiird Im^ become eiio of the tonnenib of life; and if we do 
nol stonily repress tin* livulency to deivUqimcnt in our owu 
(‘bristmas card.*-, n new agony will have to bo added to the 
b'Toml column <»f the J'ttn'S, bo tli.u ]a j oplo who are bieatitnjh 
or cursed, with si lari..'- circle of acquaintance or widuly- 
biuuclmig fauiily-tmi. uoiv advertise *‘ Xo curds * iu u new 
Belize, 1 he only alter mil ho being the engage me m of a secretary. 
His duties, when Valent iiu-'a Day is well over, would consist iu 
directing cnvcsopcs. Bclecriug cur is ami }mtiiug initials on Ibe 
buck, until Advent. ni.i*tm.:s ; and Hpq In.nv bring SI. Valentine 
rouud again. 

It seems to Uj quite cerktin that a very largo sum of money had 
boon spent during the past few weeks upc>n costly, and far the 
most part usdeMS, ariicleH. lfew ol' tire object* bought fur 
Christum* presents lre\e had any arffetic bc^uity or auy real 
value. AVa nvgue (umi li.o things show u in tho shop windows 
of the principal thornut Inures and’ tho arcades, nor does f 
it seem uuimr to judge from them of the prevailing tastes of the 
British public, 'iius lady who miemmiped her husband in racing, 
halting, and cimie, “ 1 xvmi:.-<- they kept him out of mischief,*’ must 
have had the terrors of Bond Street or the Burlington Arcade 
before her eyes. Tlioo- mirei be people to buy the ivory thermo¬ 
meter in tho shape of u cutter vacht. Tkuc must exist i]f some¬ 
body *k mind an nduiimtion for the dog-nnd-riug stylo in toothpick - 
stands L-iiic^s such ihiiig« are sold by tlm thousand, thuy will 
not pay the cost of prodnc.iimi. And for novelties— that ifl to say, 
rnouaimsitins more monsirous than anything before seen —au en- 
hancwl price, quite out of proportion to‘their value, has to be paid. 
The man who cau torture u natural tbrus into m me utterly uumcuu- 
ing uhape expects, and probably reocivos, a baniimnne sum for his 
ingenuity. Tot it is sad to redect that this vast outlay dee- 
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ah*r>ltitoly iioHiStt^ for the encouragement of good art. >jnd a great 
dojil to foster tSte false and vulgar notions with which all our 
s .e.iuty is houoyCbtnbed. Of nil that has been spent., it may solely 
be doubted if a hundred pounds fuiin<l their way into the pockets 
c*t deserving artists, A hideous bonbon box often coMs more 
Ui'in a picture, and it:-, contents soon disappear, buying only canard 
indigestion. True, the makers of bonbon boxes must Jivo; but it 
i* the limit of tii>ti*lo-s hovers which forces tlmm to live bv making 
ugly things; nml 11 rtLts nowadays inuy ho fouud to design 
anything or to decorate anything. Many youngartistsarc already 
employed in the production and ornamentation of china. Many 
morn h ;ve taken to mural decoration, and are on the ntntf nf great 
firms. Thom is no want of such taste among us; but the public, 
as we are constantly told, will not support high ait. Poor orna¬ 
ment and meretricious work nre onc*nu;ig*d, and the nianufuelmvrs 
Are obliged, somelimes against their will, to meet the demand. 
The beautiful wares now produced in Stuflurdshire or at Lambeth 
4have no chance with imitation Ihvsden and Sevres which n*-v*r 
crossed Mr. 01ad»tones silver streak. If u lirm of manulactuiera 
attempts to improve the liihtcof its customers, it must proceed with 
the utmost caution, verv gradually, and with ulmost the certainty 
of a loss. An experienced mau can tell to a nicely which of his 
productn ns will sell the boat, and it is almost always proved that 
llie popularity of n design is in an inverse r.ilioto its merit. Some 
progress hay unquestionably been mad**. M a mi fact uies of artistic 
h-nuty do sell. W c are loginning, 1 hough .sluwly, to perceive the 
niceties of harmonious eolotir in div<>; true, we have not got 
beyond the (entelive ss»nle of neutralised *-t!i*iltoiirs, and eaunot yet 
n-.muge contrasts ; but in the choice of our ('hi'Mmcs piv.outs,* in 
l.u* encouragement we give through thorn to real an, in the uppro- 
u itioii of true beauty cither in form or colour, our generous public 
ii vet in thu experimental mazes of blundering infancy. 

Pashion has as much influence upon niel.i ncl.s as it has upon 
dress,and Paris is often the arbiter for both. It L curious to watch 
how some, particular form. Humus tobecome epidemic, ami is to be 
ftccri reproduced in countless materials, and tor all sorts of dilleient 
purposes. Sonin time ago wheelbarrows were the rage. They were 
hlh d with salt, they dangled at w»!eh-«’ludi:s. they were used ns 
pincushions, or employed as ornamental coal —.hi lies. Then fame 
Imo day of gipsy pots. Not only did we have th*m as egg-buil-Ts 
■ind foiree.-rctorts, hut as flower-gla-se.s, iiihataiui.-, tea-kettles, mid 
s- •ent-boUles. At. present muiuifielurers nre ■ ilcntly sulkrmg 
t'<»:i haia on the brain, and people who have m-uv money lli.m 

tlw know what, to do with, and are moused bv this Hindi j d g 

of buying incongruous forms lor a nidus of everyday may 
j"i iiy themselves by becoming the huppv possessors of the evict 
imitation of a .-draw hit for a LiUt'.T-cuoi-r, and it ‘‘topper" for 
a biscuit-box, The ideas suggested are no more pleasant than 
t!.• '--tj felt by n III.- 1 idious prison who rereius burnt. sihnuiuL in 
pair oi ev.jiilsitidy m nle lop-boot-*. There e -ms to be a 
pjverly of invention when we seo the same furtil em- 
o colic* t :i>lie.s iVom a eijiir, to hold a lady’s thimble, 
rile tt waidi—duiid. Y*l all the.-** can now* In* hud 

dcndiiif and graceful shape*.!' a grnlli umiA tall hut. 

y i mvi^h, it is in How er-\that bul laste und 

i’g.e.iuitv u:i liot mo-t wildly. Ever since some. 
liim\ul'.utur»r h:-.tight out the model of a lumd 
ig*e cup, tli**: e has h v:i no re*--..,lion of denimis which are 
ly wr.Ji./ 1 'L h*dn„' quo it ami out of place without being tunny, 
i ludi» s’ u- ssp tper it was lately* announced th.u “ rabbits are 
taking the plate of squirrels a? tbo pnsiding genhiia oxer phiio 
and (.h-h' **, as well a 1 ' tiov\**r-Mi.-e«, and a donkey between pannieis 
ia :» really ciian. mg iffrept ado.*’ People whose is guided 
by f, i and in vdt\ niuy iio r l,.T *leio:,dc lin.il' looms by liang- 
i; ;r l I t : ic Aalls vbite Una licrnr with blue ribbon* 
jound their mvl. ■ .Old tin ir nioeih-, with* *.,»• ; to leceive monthly 
roses i.i: e.id of umdoe iniusoria. We h.*ar t!» it ‘‘one. of 1.1ic 
ni'wcst joi pia.-h ■> for liowers is u lirohea v: -• ui ih-tientc gic.'U 
and wh.tc, with a couple of Cupid-* OioiiiM.ig \**r thu brol.e.i 
portion. * This is eviileiitiy iuteudc*l to supply the, place of die 
IjOilis Cbudoivc .-lnu! with the Cup’.ds asleep in the toe and the 

high heel nude to hold violets. It was ..-d’til uttracting, 

it is paid, mt only the patronage of tin- iHi.-U.ency, but that of 
(loyally it'-•If -that it could savicely he pveducel last enomih. 
Whenever f.:s’ui*».i comes to be strun m 1 than art, which has now 
for ft hi ig tin.*- been th«v case, popular lu'-lu will remain un- 
cdutailcil and chiMhdi. A much calm.red und vary *• * haste ’ in- 
bpimtioii of invintivc genius may be H-eu in a blue or pink 
<^itu i.ibicu lying on ita buck, find Loldii.g a hall for l!u\v*va 
.between il8 jiiiws. To harmonize with tins table ninitinritL n 
filing in I’iindlestiekfi is of upmlly ailuur.ildo dtsigu. A 
tflupld on hh hack kicks a drum with hi* iipraised tin 

being supposed to form ft JU iiiia bie toolfH for tliojtauith'. 
,A;,^air of win* I mills in oriuolu, 1 1 

wited wood, may be obtaiued 
odjun hiticr should chance to be 


cabfi^iid 

»01*tft,<j| p 
their fljdeoi ^ 
and the pair ! 
iievor w ithot s 

wimsa 

A at uhi : pile::* 


may gratify his zo* 
etnitod monkeys. 
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might perhaps be the anvil with its hammer and pincers, or, in the 
country, a more rural conception in which the. pen-rosts are 
formed of croquet hoops, balls, and mallets. At the seaside the 
“dolphin" would be appropriate,with its “body and tail in n 
double twist, ,r w r hile nothing can form a more littiug paper-weight 
thau one at, present popular which represents a ewan stunding on 
a mirror with a pincushion on its back, although for our part we 

( irefor one in tho form of a beehive, as it seems lo teach a moral 
ysson. \ present was once defined as n thing of value which 
cannot bo bought, hew such presents are now even attempted. 
A death’s head forms a fashionable breast-pin; and a brilliant 
sarcasm is supposed to lurk in the bowl of a spoon which contains 
the letter U, and fulfils the duties of a brooch. 


I>11. rilSKY ON UNION WITH THE EASTERN CHURCH. 

D ll. iMiSKY’S grout looming is ennobled by unuhiially 
fine moral qualities, but lie fails iu some of the essential 
uttribulcs of a leader. To a dcgicc far beyond the other 
leaders of tho Tractarian movement lie has always led tho 
life of a recluse, hardly ever mingling personally in tho 
general society of the great world, and knowing but little 
comparatively of tho currents of thought and Ming which 
agitate tho coiujuou-romus oven of his own University. The 
result is that ho some times makes mistakes from which a hotter 
knowledge of tho world would have saved him. Homo of 
these will bo fresh in tho memory of our readers, and tho 
last, and not the least, of them is tho letter which lie hna just ad¬ 
dressed to the Timm on tho subject of union with tho Knstern 
Church. It was a mistake to write on such a theme at all to the 
Tirin '!, and wu have no doubt that when i>r. I’usoy saw his letter 
in juxtaposition with tho entertainments of Harlequin mid the 
revelries of Cremorno he must have been struck with the incon¬ 
gruity. It was a mistake to choose Christmastide fur wlml was 
certainly a message of any thing but glad tidings to men of good¬ 
will lo the cause of Christian reunion. Hut the greatest ini.-tike 
of all wu* to rush into print before he lmd made himself ticqu a in led 
will] the facts which he lias criticized with such curious mnknlroit- 
ueAi. lie tells tho readers of tin* 7 Vines that he has resigned his inoiii- 
beiwliip in llm Kitsleni t-hurch Associati*.n “ on tho gi*.uud of the 
aggr* s.-i\e fine us lo tho Knglish Church adopted hv llu.-dnn eeclc- 
siasticM, and of some other iippreheti-sious.” The “ other apnrtdien- 
si*■us,” we suppose, arc those which ar*‘ unfolded iu tho body of 
tlie Ji tter, und we shall examine them piesently. Hut we regret 
that he has not explained more fully “ the aggressive line aa to tho* 
Kng.ish Cliurcli udopted by Hus-ian ccch'sias'ics.” Wo happ* n to 
know t*omt thing of the cuimua of Russian ecclesiastics towards tho 
(-hiirch of hiiglanil, and w t o confess our.-elves iu total ignorance of 
wlwt Jh 1 . J’usey means. As a mailer of fad, Russian occl*‘.via.-5i*'A 
have dcliveJXiil lectures in the capital of Tjnssia, within the 1 ist- 
year, in delenco of Anglican orders and of tho catholicity of tho 
Ituglifth Church. Surely Dr. l’uscy knows butter than to mistake 
the *pit**lul iuijiertiiic icoa of Dr. Overbook for tho real feelings of 
Ruhsi.tn eccioMallies. Del him read tho Report of tho last Iluim 
Cold* l'ciu.e, and ho will lind tho lino “adopted by RiihsLui ecolo- 
siaslic. Inwards tin 1 RaglNh Church the very ivv* im» of 
“ agi H-^iu 1 .” Indeed it sec.ns to ns that it is Dr. 1‘usev who has 
udo]iti>il .in aggressive line, not only towards llu.vian ecch^ia&tics, 
hut lowiuds all wiio do uol l(>uk at these questi-ms iroui pro- 
**iscly the simo point of view as himself. Tho qxplau.ilioi) pro- 
v nb!y that !iis letter was written hurriedly uiiuhe impulse of 
he .u*i«ieiit, nud fails to oxpretis his calm aud deliberate judg- 
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The e\p! million of tho Filioqur adopted at Bonn “ really pre¬ 
pares,” in Dr. Duwiys opinion, “the way for the abandonment of 
the expression of our belief in the mode of existence of Almighty 
Cod— t>. in Cod as lie is." This is a must serious accusation, 
und ought to be supported, we take leave to say, by something 
more cogent than even Dr. Pusey’s ipae dixit, lie charitably 
acquits “ the framers” indeed of any such intention. Hut tho alterna¬ 
tive is a charge of constructive heresy against a theologian of the 
calibre of Dr. Dellinger, to say nothing of the eminent divines with 
whom the venerable Pm-ddeut of tho Iknm Conference whs in 
daily' consultation. Dr. Pitney is a mau of profound and varied 
learning, aud of acknowledged eminence os.ft theologian; but he 
would be the iirsl lo admit that. Dr. J>ollinger is ut least his equal 
in these respects, and tho fact that Dr. iKillingor saw no lurking 
heresy in the formula respecting the Filioque might have suggested 
to Dr. Pusey a doubt as tu the correctness of his own interpreta¬ 
tion. Nor does tin; gravity of tin accusation end here. Dr. Pusoy, 
by implication, accuses tho wholo Kggtcru Church of puUeriftl 
hcr**sy. Por iU^jakFiJioque is so iiWHutely uMMintial to. “ the ex- 
thu mode qClKSsteiice of Almigiitv Cod— 
-hut tho itbwfdomuont of it, even m defer*- 
Ah (EcumenicalCouncil, would bo*equivalent 
it of our belief in God, it follows that the 
> for centuries erred from the faith in reajiect 
;icle of the creed. Hut though this is implied 
L proposition, it is impossible that ho can ntvan 
igaiit. And indeed, towards the end of his 
KHids the very course which was practically 
“It would have been much better.”lmsacs, 


“ to claim, in case of reunion, the possession of our here* 
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ditary Creed (with which our faith is practically bound up), mission; aud the atissius wni acknowledged b^ie’.t^st^nw^to ha 
while dkdaiuiiug any error which the Groeks have erroneously itn- from, eternity. There fytiot even a verbal (mntitadicthm hatwepn 
puted to it. Or any wish that they should adopt it.” This b precisely this and the declaration of the Western form of the Greed, 
what the Western theologians did claim at Bonn, and their claim that the Holy Spirit " proccudnth from the leather and the 
was allowed. They admitted that the introduction of theFi/to^Ms Son.*’ To “ proceed from, 1 ' aud “to proceed out of,” a?o not 
intolheOwM'd was an “ ecelefeiastical irregularity,” but the question exnut equivalent#. Every word in the B»nu proporilioh* was the 
of ile removal was left in abeyance. The aim of the Conference result of prolonged dkcui*i<m, and is uhanfed with mean- 
was to ascertain whether East and Weal meant the aamu tiling under ing; but the meaning is necessarily lost wh-u, uot ewa the 
their different modes of expression, with ft view to the “ building whole proposition, but one of its Vlaust***, it* turn from its 
of a house," as Dv. liollinprvr expressed it, “ in which they might context and hisfnry, and piv.-cnlud to an ignorant public in iu 
both dwell together,*' leaving the ecclesiastic d status of the naked and mutilated isolation. The proposition denies nothing 
Ftlioaue to the determination of a future (Ecumenical Council, but the existence of two <J t >x<i\ in the (iodln\ul, which *'om* 
Hr. Puscy is in error if he supposes that the propositions u greed (Jr<»eds and Anicius” do not ulihm. Hr. Pubuy gee? on to asseit 
upon at Bonn were intended to bu adopted us 0 i 1 kditut.es for iho thul “ any proceedings on tin* part of the Kngkdi Church with 
FiUoqiu\ They were intended tin an explanation of the soivse iu legavd to tho Utvi ds on this gre it truth would bo utterly useless 
which tho Westerns uso ihe explosion, and of nothing more, as to the object alleged, • the removal of our unhappy divisions,’ 
If l)r. l*usoy had read tlm Report of tho (■■mferoiHV, ho would biiu‘« there are other gra\e points whM» would hinder the Eastern 
have found that 11 tho question of ah unioning Ihe expression of Church from acceptilig our commmiiuii." lie do* 3 not explain 
our belief” was not neriouriy debited at J»->n:i, much less what these grave points ore ; bat he would adinii, we suppose, thut 
decided. j the Easterns themselves are tin* b-->t judge< as to that, and it has 

Dr. Vusev's third proposilion is •*<» perplexing that w must j b.vu stated pubiiely that tin: lamented Ar<'hbi.-n*q> Lvuurgus de- 
quoto il in lull iHoru we xcutiuo to criticise it:— elared at Bonn, on behalf of himself mid the other Orientals, that, 



That one of tin* prupodtinus to wliieli we are nqiraed to expro-’i mir 
coJiM-'iit. is misleiulin^, and « , iileolat< i d to raise pn-juduvs against On- truth, 
sinc-u the jvccplinii of tli«- Nii'cno-t oiMtantinopolitai) 1'nvil iu the Western 
t-hiuvti, lor it-eh’, together wu.li tho aililittm of the FiHoqur, is m> iimre 
“cerleriuMieally irregular” than the additions to the Nieetir ('.reel bv the 
Council tif ( oiistantinople, wholly a (ip*ek Council, fur its nci*is>ii ies m tjm 
E»»t. The Creed also, with this adduion, was nut*»ri.»iisly received uud-r 
the imprviskm that it was the <eidurged l»y the Council. 

Dr. Puscv, wo arc sm-e, would ndmit, on refivclion, that tin* 
doctrine broached iu this paragraph is dangerous aud revolu¬ 
tionary. What docs ho mean us to infer from the fact that 
“the Pounc'd ol' Constantinople ” was “wholly a Greek Coun¬ 
cil ? Tim Nicem* Council wh.i almost “a (I reek Council." But 
w lint of that Y Whs it therefore not ojcuinciiic.il Y What con¬ 
stitutes the u'cnnicnieity of .1 Council Y lkrtaiidy not the numb -,r 
or the variety of its members, but its acceptance by ihe Chinch. 
Tin* attendance of Councils always bon* n roprc~cmuti\- character, 
and iu till ot llano which are received as tocumeuieal only a moiety 
of ihe EjrtMMjnte of Chridemlom was present. The second (Ecu¬ 
menic. il ( 'jv.um il whs attended hy only one handled mid filly, the 
third (Vruneil hy about two hundred, and the Council of Nica-a 
itself by oidy three hundred and eighteen, the wind- number of 
sees in f'hrisicndoiu mcanw'hile being about eighteen hundred. 
The test of a Councils being (fcumenicai, therefore, wan the accept¬ 
ance of its authority and decrees by tho Church dispersed. A 
Council which did not answer this test, however general or 
numerous --and sonm of the heretical Councils outnumbered some 
of the orthodox in tho proportion of three to one--wit* nol coti- 
sidi..r<*d u emiicnical. A Council which did answer iho test, 
whether •* wholly Greek" or not, was truly o-cum**uical. Xuw 
the (\mneil of Constantinople was not only accepted by tlm 
Church dispersed, but its o emneuical diameter was emphatically 
as-s-i ted hy the Eat hem of (Mialccdoii. u Council which was cer¬ 
tainly not “wholly droek." Tin? mithority of tin* (Vmucil of 
< 'onstantiia'plo is thovefore quite on a par with that of any other 
undisputed (Ecumenical Council. Thu fu-t tln n stands thus. 
Tho Council of Constantinople made mi addition to the. 
Nicoue Creed which all Christendom has accepted. Into 
tiio Latin form of tho Creed, on tlm other hand, an 
expression (Hi tuque) found its way—nobody atvms to 
know how —avliich was for n while authoritatively repudiated 
even ih l lie ‘West; but which the Bishops of Komo 0\ cut u: illy 
attempted to impose, on their own solo iiuthovitv, upon tho wlmlo 
of Christendom, and thereby caused that vent h dween KnsL and 
West which is still unlie.iled. Vot Dr. Tusey asserts tlmt 
this tyrannous imposition of tho Western formula “is no moiu 
ecclesiastically irregular than tho additions to tho Nicene 
Creed by the Council of Const nut iuoplo.” Ho •* thinks it nLo 
a misstatement that tho words * aud the Son * have for h> 


the ddlioulty as to the Juliotjur u.ice icim.vud, th-v na\v uothing to 
piv\uiil intcreomniuui'in b*lwe«-i ih : J'.a..'o-iu Ch.ovh on tliu one 
Land mid the English Church and Old CaUuihS on the other. 

We lind our.-ulvos uiubie lu lollow the h»gl«* **f Dr. Viwey’s 
sixth pi'iipruiitiou. 1 li* object- bi UM-imiiii-s ou ridmir the Comic* 
tioiis of the minority, ns in tin* Vaue.m Ueum ‘1, aud draws tho 
illogical conclusion that, since “ il i,~ i ..mi.V.-t," : j*.* thijili^, “that 
iu t!ie Erigliah Church ni>o tin* m.ijor»:\ L nol now prepared to 
enter into communion with the Laeimn (Vinnd;/* Theyeuiro tho 
minority, which is prepared, ought not to hi uib/Aud t>» removii 
obstacles out of the way of su>.ii inu-rcomuui.m-i, bat uiiim still 
ruinain under a *>ch-iitipos»*d par.uysis. It m.»\ 1 • true that the 
Lower House of Com uc i ii<<a “ in idequntelv repr.v -n’s the clergy 
•but, such ns it is, it i., the only ivpreseuUilixe tl have, ami it 
ivpieseuts them, on the wliwle, v^ry fairly. 

Dr. I’usev tl.inl.s that i.egotiutions lii:e th* - * Ik.no Conferences 
would pi-oliubly “ end m the di-.ruption of tin* 1 Church,* 

•and “ would, while pending, ineivuso division?, a <".-j otiisdu* 
rather than promotu unity with tins J-iiudern ( ■ircli." If ho 
call lind time to read tho reports of the Coufciih ho will e.o*s 
eau&e to change! his mind. What the dixines as ib. d at Bonn 
aimed at was simply tin* icuioxal of ob^hieh.- So i. ieieornimiuion. 
But Dr. Pusey knows that ihe ChureJi of J'.ughii. h ^ m:\ur for¬ 
bidden iho inllust intcir»ui.uujii‘»u belw*ea her n '.le vs and th-* 
Ea-tern (’Imieh. The Bonn (Vm.mvm.vs. then fun . \m do nothing 
ill thus respect which i» nut alnM-lv an accotupu < i h.ct. Tin* 
Church of England, as such, has uc\ti* hrokou ii .usumion wiili 
tho Eastern Cburcb, mid deea not foibid it now ; ml Dr. Jhiseys 
fears are accordingly pinely chimerical. Thecler^ , mJ laity ot tho 
Church of England a re as free umv as they ewr ;.n be to hold 
ruumumioM with ihe I.a-tcrn Churcli, and the nan ■ bject of the 
Bonn (\mferenc«‘n %\a.- to r* mmo inisundersl iiuling ■ on the part c*f 
tho (trieuInis. In sliort, Dc. I’n-ey has eviduntlv wmit.n under an 

entire misapprebeusion as to the tacts ; and wln-u i..* comes to ftOu 
tliis, we believe he will be loo generous not to acknowledge Lift 
take. Tim esame manjy -pint which lias iin*uipi lU l.im to writ* 
the Times , without consulting any one, the moment h^,saw \f 
seemed to hiiu a peril to in* 1 luilh for which Uc bus otfffeml 8(> 
much, will douhlless in*luec him to renew hl» \.*bom'8 in the. 
cause of Christian reunion us soon ua he iuris that the danger 
which lie has sought to avert is purely imaginary. lie has lately 
given to the world Ilia high estimate of the tlnoh ricul learning 
and acumen of the lulu Bishop of Brechin, mid l1i_- l.isl official act 
of that lamented prelate was to dratt u resolution l**r Lus Sy uvm! by 
way of c»’rdkl ap]u**\.il of the propositions whn-ii nave so unueces- 
sunly uxciiud Dr. i'us**v a ul.irm. 


long time divided tho East from the West,” and this because 
“ writers on the Greek side have said that‘the dispute was not 
About the Creed, but about the .Seus’—/>. tlm absolute authority 
claimed by the Seo of Dome over tho Eastern EarriavcUrttcs, so 
different front tho relatione of earlier times.” But there is no con¬ 
tradiction between the tw'o statements. The claim to make an 
addition to an (Ecumenical (/reed on the uole authority of the 
Bishop jf Koine was a proof and symbol of “ the absolute autho¬ 
rity n arrogated to that see, and was resisted on that ground to the 
last oxtremity of schism. Let ua not bo mkittnluntood. We do 
not advocate the surrendor of tho Fi{. : *aju ■. Wo agree with Dr. 
Pusey that its surrender now by any autlmritv short of 
cecnxutiHical might shakgAho faith of mAfi\\ It is, in fact, just 
becrtiiae wo deprecate 9k Buvnmder that *"*" laniuut uncli an 
uulenable defence of itiSjuay lead, by iij f.theIrecoil, to an 
agitation iu favour of summwsr. 

JDr. Pusev s attempt to pvtAro a contradk twoon ouc of the 

Bonn propositions und “ our LWds and w M is as onesided 
and exaggerated as his defeneo of the ecch cal irregularity of 
■' the Filioqui'. In the that place, he is not Ac in staying that 
the proposition which lie condemns “ slutes ft Ualy [ihe italics 
are his] that tho Holy Uliost goes not for$ r “ tho .Son.” It 
is very elaborately explained that what icaiit is tluit'Ho 
doss not proceed from tho Hon as tho up^T o? atria, or the 
lAiyrj of the Godhead, bat only as tho utatruiumtiU cause of Ilk 


i»row\ 

rpilEDE is no one niv.oi* r iho many wlu> cherish pleusnnt niemo- 
-1- ric« of <^u-l.i-c w 1:*> wiil not Ii *d tlifiiiki’ui tliaL that ancient 
town has escaped a d ui-ci* from its own dri/en- jrieater possibly 
than mi eueniv would Inne inflicted on it. The spirit of Mw.idud 
improvement )dir boon rife within its wail?. Some of its inhabi¬ 
tants have vkited Ihe methodically planned citi*s of the H'e&t, 
and havo talked with Yankee tourists about th- lieauLies of I^oir 
ilourisbing, but painfully dull, towns, until tin* ul. ■! n-i- ed thorn of 
puling down thn-i* memorials of a past r-u win. (^iu-Ihhj, .digest 
iiloMb among tla: cities of tho SVcstcrn l I«-.:iis i**. possess^, And 
of jfcmilaUnsjl to llgjuttjrnof a tifth-nu- ( n- .go or St, fxmis. 

the djRii'.tuiiish troops :m*l i.u* withd^w of 
thaMfccring tjfe of Ktigine.v<. ilu- no-parts 

roundB tho Sr to^^Kiding its aristocratic qu^rtt-a^JH^tho 
busy^nburb^pi tho-^H^fe aml^ warcho w 

tmdMkuuna bv thon^H who u^ftho OfSjj|Eed^rfti|ipArtA as 
a pmrrounC T r ho gaU^were fou^ to to traffc, 

tho wSlk wore said to olstmct lb pkyriTbwa Council be- 
catoe persuaded that they were li* Rg in dKifal-world corner, and 
that if they could only sweep away JtoM memories of fomor 
times, und lay cut Quebec with right-angled ftvenuos as 
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well ns itn unfortunato site would permit, they would be handed 
down to future iiges as men who hud done muck to regenerate their 
unlive bind. Fired with these ideas, u deputation composed of 
some of^ the leading citizens went to Ottawa, and laid their 
plans before tho Dominion Government, wlu^e sanction was re- 
quirod before any stop could be taken. Happily, on their arrival 
at the capital, tfcie deputuliou met with men of greater breadth of 
view than themselves ; they found tint those who had visited 
Europe line! learnt to appreciate the value of historical remains; 
and, when they .sought the approval of the Oovernor-t Jencral, Uky 
discovered that their couU-uiplutod art would be looked upon m 
England as a phvu of unmitigated vuud.iliniii. No doubt, 
the deputation had aomutliMig io allege on their side of l,ie 
question ; but it was pointed out to them tii.it. the cud they had 
in view' could ho atlaiued without, the sacritiees they pr.-no.M:d to 
make, and that nioderu improvements, were not incompatible' with 
tho preservation of the nie.noniN of former \ears. With great 
good sense, Town thmne.il adopted la-' pkms submitted to 
thorn by .Lord Ihilferin, and decided to ruii-ult mi emimul 
engineer and architect, so that Quebec, like the imnv anGi-nt 
walled cities of England— York mid Giic.-lcr — iniL'iit, wiiiisl, 
adapting itself to modern requirements rit.siti of its 

pictures pie eharaefftri-tir-i. A s-dn-mo w.is .ippvoved, jima-w wan 
voted by the municipality v\hich i! i> iiejud the Dominion 
Government may supplement-and th>* lli.e ■: iani"'.’ h.e^ h eii 

averted from a city uni pic in its hi.’torn# i .i i ,e t. 

So many Fugli.-dinu u have visin-d. Gi.n-i 
travellers, this iincieiit city of thin.el.i, tie 
of it seems alums! superllianj.-. I hit .1 : 
situation and present orilHion m »\ **■ m* !« 
idea of the conb iup! ited rh.mgos to pi-’-.." 
seen it, and to ndivdi the • ueumrii-> of orhei- 
some of the p’e L-auh^t yeu-s of ih-*ir h.e 
The citadel —still p,uvi-oiud by soldier-. w.i 
the Royal Artillery, and nut unworthy of ih.-ii 
Imperial army—lauds on the highest point 
formed by the junction of the 1 1 \• c St. t'h 
Lawrence. Cor.mvo'd witli it .no tin .j, 
upper town, making a sort of n-oiet nin 

lensivo suburb*, the lei tile valley 'the Gh:u md the liiils 

mid forests* at retching sivvnv to the ini’ih, vvhil- . » dialely at 

<he fool of llin roeJc on winch th-* cilitd>*l slarms i tim broad 
stream of the St. Lawriuee. divi luic 1 1 ! ivm tin- .me-, of 
law Is and the thre»- moderu iw1s--,t porti. w system of 

deleiuo that look townuis lhe l luted i -re are few 

views that can fiirp.cH in iiatuxul beauty lii.it »it he citadel of 
Quebec; but nature lias been g:.-ntly ;i ■: Lle-d h\ tl. * pi<-!uipio 
combination oi rmnpsrts, convents, eh arc he-*. :,u logo gabled 
houses roofed vviLh tin. shining like t-iLer, lint nil up die fore¬ 
ground. Tho fortlfit'llim.s of (Quebec arc unlike th. e of uuv 
other town : they po-.se- , much of lhe pudm*”^ pieae-s o. medi.eval 
iirchitccture, with the r. ality of modern rumpaity mi* 1 luo 

rulicS of oar civil wan in regard l<* armour, lacy u • 
period in military hi-aery which Ren* d$%i*iu *f "* »■ i would u* 
UnrcCOfflcd. Ihll to tins p»i liter til- 1 ; po>’,! qil.iiilVS of 'W 
greater vahio than to the . ..hlier, and it i* a m itbu* of i\>; 
that so few of our in»i -t j have a cailed iheiu.-t ives of t 
ml no of w.-.dth tint tyuohee would so boautifuily' aunjdy. To 
have levelled lle.,e ramparts, to have cut down tho popl.ir 
trees by which the I'lcru h coloin.-H invariably jikii k .-d their s.-itle¬ 
nient?, to have de-;ii.Ved the housei and f^lie. Ls which wi^ijc^cd 
tho death of Mcmlc tiiu and tin; enlrai.ee of the viet.nio.is army 
whose loader fell at the moment of mot. -.-., would have been a 
uacrilogo wliich t.kinidi.ms in future ti^es Would never have for- 

E 'wu. The country is only now awakyuinj' to the value of historical 
udmarks. The struyvlcs inseparable from < ar\v colonization, the 
necessity of providing for the means of e .c!i d v’a cAis'.cnee, and 
that habit of continually looking forward whiehc aracleri/a^young 
and energetic u.tiiona.i.ies, have hitherto preveu > •! the due appru- 
isiation of the. uuiiipiitii -» ot Queh^i-w by those who arc more 
especially interested in theirpii>ervation. 

!n 1 f>34 -lae-pics (k.v’.iiT found the Indian village of St.idaei.ua 
occupying the present m e oi the city, :md h! v suci' -or, Samuel 
do Oh-implnin, with a true perception of the value o! the posi¬ 
tion, established u trading post which gradually grew into n 
fort, a village, and a town, and which b rume the scat of the 
Government that so long c-mt^Led the empire of North America 
with the English race. The is^ue of this contest is well known ; 
And when Quebec Icli in 1759. the French colonists, secured by 
treaty in the po&M-ssiou of their laws, tiuir religion, mid their 
libin-ueri, continued to occupy the cultivated lands between 
Moutrcal.and the sea, leaving to the English the task of push¬ 
ing forward civilization into the forests that bordered the great 
l&lvta. Although selected as the re-idem 0 of the new tioverunra, 
Quebec preserved the impress vvhiclt the Fiimch had given to 
its buildings ami to its society, aud retained soiuevvlmt of the 
apiioarmico oi an old Norman U»vvu tr,m?i< plan tod to the further 
8ido of the Atlantic. Its colleges, convents, aud churrhua, its 
narrow streets, mid the people who throng them, are unlike any¬ 
thing that America can show elsewhere. They indicate a race 
and a society completely different from the almost umiwyiug 
. type of American civilization, and, whilst, all'ording a con- 
to its restless energy, they pj-esmit a picture of ha])piiif^s cud 
Qntentmeut which rouni may admire, even if they would not i 
AStto to imitate it. As wealth inemtsed in the "western part 
were put forward by other towns to bo the seat of ; 


Government,and Kingston, Montreal, and Toronto were eucceacively 
selected. Quebec, however, mniutainod her position as one at 
least of tho capitals of Uunada, whilst ahe was always looked on 
uu the. prhicipiil fortress, and in fart, hb the law, of the country. For 
some yours previously to tliolinnuotionuf the Dominion by the union 
of tho several provinces, and to tho selection of Ottawa as its per¬ 
manent capital, Quebec, had regained tho privilege of being the 
place where the Governor re ivied and where Parliament, assembled; 
but when the ncuL of Government was removed, and almost 
simultaneously tho t.V(inps withdrawn, who folt tho double blow, 
and fur a low years lived somewhat on the retrospect of her 
form t prosperity. „Xovv f however, fresh life seems to have 
ar.iinoted li«*r. TTer eilizeiiM are determined that tlio French 
in. hepolia shall take lu»r place among Canadian cities, and are 
desirous to itieivaso her coniuu ree and her wealth. A ruilvvay has 
been begun a lung tho north bhoro of tho St. Lawrence os 
an .ulililiiiiinl means of communication with Montreal, and it is 
hoped that this and other improvements will insure an influx of 
prosperity. Jt vv.ia with the avuvved object of opening fresh 
•dvivel- that the d.-siructioii of the ramparts was proposed ; butuow 
that lh.- Town (hnincilmii convinced that all lliat they desire can 
be sitt lined without, the wcTjfiei* of -o much that induces touimtu 
to v'.bit Quebec, they have surveed to spend a connidcrahlo sum 
of rnoaoy to ollect tin* nece ;.vrv change^, and at the same time to 
pivbt-no its pictuiesMue beauty. • 

Tiie miiiprirts.'iiM to he kept iu repair; wherever it is necessary to 
pierce t hem in order to ei\.,vie t’u'.'h t li.iruughrarwi, light bridges will 

I).’thrown across the ..I die openings will bo flanked by 

towers which will hr-;fk the comev.’liiit dead lovel of tho walls. 
The eiieuinto will he |nv.i iv. d, a ml e*. i-u extended, rts it is propos'd 
to prolong Durham ' 1 \ rnu < - -v»u wlii-h the old tdmteau of St. Louis 
teuily btvjod, and whieh ov**rk !m lower town—under tho 

w it..- of tlm citadel, and so to th.« holds ndjoining the historic 

Flail < of .Ybi.thain, where, oilto-idv the St. Louis gate, u garden in to 
he laid out. It is even hiutod (hut tho summer re-idence of the 
(!t.Ye’*imi , -Goii rul, adapted lVo-u lhe. ollie«*i-!*’ quarters in the 
cil e 1 ■ ■ I, inny' be improved, and 1 h..t lhe ehuloau of St. Louis may be 
Vehmit ,iu tho pih; of the lorlr« -h v.liieh e.omiuauds tho unrivalled, 
view well known to all \hit‘-rs to (Quebec. If the.se improvo- 
uipntrt uvo curried out, G.oudu will ]>o- -e^s a city' which no town in 
1 ho Empire can surpass 01 own cqu.d in its peeuliur style of beauty. 
More than this, the Gn11.1di.ms will ha\e a Honied a proof that th«y 
J« .w- advauced in growth uinl iu tie* educiii-m that should accom- 
jM’iy nuiteriul propress. Jly their v pprtvution of hiutorimil remains, 
and by Ilnur pre.-eiv.ition of the mmuorialn of tho past, they ^hovv 
a desire to build up a histviry eormceted with tho earlv events tiiat. 
ch iracleriz'-d the larth of their country, whilst they will he ublo 
to point with pride to the e.vid«ut"e of French culture which exor- 
cis« s no inconsiderable iidJuenco on the national character, 
t'oiising from a Government which is supposed more especially 
to ivpresent the energy of Ontario, the voting of money towards 
tho impiovoment of Quebec is a satisfactory indication of tho 
eoik-oii.i.iiion of the Dominion, mid of tho unity of feeling be¬ 
tween thw Freneli strid English populations. 

Whatever fulmo may await (J.ur'.'l.i, (Quebec must always bo 
irh-ntilied witli tho most striking • pisoilca of her earlier history. 
The pioneer.-s of eivilizution lived, traded, and fought within ilb 
iiueiint vtoekades; tho pvipsta who lirst tiiught the Christiau 
faith t * North America sudeicd aud died within sight of the 
con veil In which were the iir.st public buildings to rise within 
it* walls; and the able men who endeavoured to carry out 
Richelieu's ambitious policy of extending the Frenol| power up 
tlm valley of the St. Luwjeuco, through the great Laker # 
uud down the long extent, of tho Mississippi, organized 
from Quebec tho half-warlike, half-trading expeditions that 
pushed civilization into the deserts of the West. The military 
lev .so that befel the French need leave no soreness among tho 
descendants of t hu*u who under Montcalm fought so bravely, and for 
a long lime so successfully, to preserve the inheritance bequeathed 
to them; whilst, the victory gained at so great a cost on the 
FJ-uua of Abraham will always count among the events that 
have evi rciocd a powerful and enduring influence on the destinies 
of tho world. To have wiped away the mural records of old 
Quidn-c would have been to have blotted out one of those pictures 
of the past, which instruct moie vividly than any written history; 
and u* their loss would have been felt beyond the precincts of uiu 
Dominion, so would those who failed to appreciate their value 
li»vii bt*on condemned by tho public opinion of the two nations 
which boost to have contributed more than any others towards 
the civilization <d‘ modern times. Even in England it is only iu 
recent years that the ellect of the culture of art on the eduon- 
tiou of the community lias been Jfulty recognized; and it is satis- 
fuciory to p i-ccivo that, under tho guidance of a Governor- 
General well known for his appreciation of what is excellent in, 
art and litcraliu’e, the loaders of the (Canadian people have shown 
a determination so fur to profit by tho lessons of the mother** 
country as to make some sacrifice to retain and improve that whieh 
indirectly, but not the less surely, lends to the intellectual pro* 
gross of the nation. 


mil kf.i:chi:r again, 

A N eminent, or at least conspicuous, Nonconformist minister 
in London is said to have declared that, when he heard ' 
of the result of the Beecher-Tilton trial, he felt an im» 
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JBf&ible desire to hug somebody; and it may be admitted “ When/’ ho said, “ I am ashed to re-open, on this issue, the record 
that a move appropriate method of rejoicing 1 on such an oeoa- of the former proceeding iu whA iilla four largo octavo volumes, 
Sion could scarcely be imagined. It in possible that Mr. when I um tmcd to toko the meawure of t,bi« entangled and obscure 
Beecher’s friends in this country will bo again moved to aimilor marts of iniquity, and aalc it to be brought into the hands of a 
transports when they hear that the unsavoury notoriety which he council of iu) mutant, gathered together from ah puna of the country, 
has oflnte acquired has heart attended bv a marked advance in the that must, nonie on Tuesday and then got. home by Sunday again, 
popularity of Plymouth Church. At the annual mooting of the tk«*n 1 do object.” “ 1 will not,” ho added, “sit ‘Were a jury of 
members, which was held the other day, a highly ^atlwlartury nita fux*'-) and wolves.” Therefore, art Mr. Boodier Inis no stoinaXmfor 
of progress was triumphantly exhibited. “The fruut part of the an v more civil proceedings, and regard* other mi niticrs of his owu 
room,” we read in ouo of tho Now York papers, “was filled on- srliool ns *• fux’un und wolves," there will be .some diiliculiy in pro- 
tiroly ” with what tho mjioj-tar calls “Indies*'; and them worn \idiug him with any form of inquiry which will please him. What 
"fewer than a dozen men in eight rows of seals.” W hatever may he himself suggests is u picked body of church <lel«|iatert, to bu 
be thought of the conehiMvonoas of the evidence a» to Mr. iSwcln-r jvbvtad nt tho discretion of bis own (Jornmiimc, to decide in tho 
■on tho specific charge against him, thorn can bo no doubt Rmi he iirst iuslanc** whether it is tin* duty of Plymouth Church to reopen 
had indulged in HcandnhuiM familiarities with 1 ho wife of one of the investigation : and it. can harrffy la* doubted vvh it would be tho 
bis flock, and diverted her ulfertion from her ku-*b<md, ami th.it tvs-ult o! atvh h farce. The spirit in wb'oh 1 he (■ uumjttcu has already 
he had also given countenance to the worst suspicious ugoinn him- net.-1 in arbitrarily strikingolVtlm rvli Mrs. Mrmgou, Deacon \\\v>t, 
aelf by the peculiar relations which lie continued to m.iiuluiu with ;•".<! oilier liinutbrjA of the church without a he.'.ring, because they 
his accusers until ho found them bent upon cxpiviiic. Under h .u-deelaro.lthemseJvesHtilldiPsitisdedwithiMr 11 fliers conduct, 
these oircumrttaucos, there Is a curious ami dLa.rmeitb‘1* mg* Hillkdcnlly indicates what might b* expected tr.i'u them. A taiu- 
aificanco in the feminiim enthusi.isni which bus b“*n •»\c4i»*d on gr >m Iron) New York announces that, w h m ver t In* churches may d»>, 
his behalf. Tho Annual Report of IMyniuulh Church ^ rr:n.- tli.it it Mr. Moulton has determined to i-nt‘ r an ;.c.ion ugainat Mr. Beerier 
now numbers 2,490 menthols, luting an increase of ic<» diiri'i;/ the h>r malicious pro^ecutnui, so th.it liu; whole question-will then 
year, and there has also l.i-m 11 corresponding lucre.: *e in tin* rn.siu up hc'ore lie* Supreme Cbent. 

Collections. The Report couc'uih . by d'vlnriur <Int tfe* ehi'ivh It is ■m.ortuu.^e that id- i<» :ti.soi.ic &iibj»*rt should bo kept 
has cause to thank (lod for the many blessings llvi ha* clmweved b.'ioiv tho public »■: this way, Iml Urn un-ibid.-l and brazen irianum* 
upon it. Mr. Beecher himself was pivwnt at the meeting, and I in whirl) Mr. Beecher lias paraded bin* :f i»e«* the last trial 
“ ollerod an unusually long und fervent jimycr." Tt would appear, j pe.-iuips ruudejs it inevitable. As we ii i\ t? >. ti>l. oven thur - e who 
however, tliftl though the fame of Ills philandering and osudnlory do not mink that everything 1ms be- u proved uj.iin.st him must 
habits has apparently .added to his attractiveness nf* a pastor among achuowlcdgu that he behaved wi’.hu •HMiid.t'oiif. disregard of tho 
A certain class ol' women, his triimijih has nor been wholly im- primitive elements of inim-terfel detvhey; and under siteh circum- 
alloyod. Several members of his church have declared them- stances it would have been his duty to indicite somo sense of 
wives by no moans Mtistied that he has cleared his character, and that contrition which he prof.-f-sed jo Kel when ho used to crouch 
demand further inquiry. Moreover, a viv feid spirit low aids and whimper, like :t whipped bound wdi.» his committed an 
Mr. Uci'cher has —bo, at lensl, he complains been shown bv uvul nfl'i-Hci* ay.und propriety. ;il tli« l'«.g ot hi* .censers. Instead of 
churches which apparently continue to attach some importance 1o this, dining the whole of this tini.uicu-io, f-u-in.-ss ho has been 
the ordiniry decencies of li!c. J>r. i^irkcrs ini-idimH alteu-pt to perpetually thrubting himself jui» ind doing hia 

fasten upon Kuglisli Ifl^sen'iur ministeis u p{»rticip?i|ioii iu *a.mc mmost to make capiut ouL of a nusH, pr.u^ut ■ >»-it 3’. Helms 

of ihn improprieties of the Reedier sv.stom lies b -cn promi.tlv been giviiiL*' Ins Miiipfiilj.ili.* heln 01 N.o ;.d >..nkov. In liis 

and imliguanlly n'pudc ted In tii«* persons thus i\iluiM*i,it-d; own • Inireli he i', iuit iiu;-pa:’.t sed 'n e- rlian ever; Ids 

and it appears that in ilw l nit. d St lies also the ( Vmgi* g*timv- pl-ilferm is gay aud Iragr.i'it vs iib l Ivoiujuct^, and tho 

alirtts arc by 110 roeana willing to bo identiliad n’lh the repinlevs ji. ver fail to note Ins got; spi a! i;nw r *• riuidy and 

kissing and cuddling of Brooklyn. At a recent meeting of his ui n:.d 1:« 1 lie a*v\uv* is. J-iv)*!i 

church Mr. Ikicchcrbroke out into a protest mmin'-t the per-'. c ‘lion i:U'. ■ di.^vefuccdia-s 

to which ho Ml a he ha* beeu subjected. 1*1 ynioiirh l 'him-h, I10 Would h;:\e be. i; . Jim Mr. IV • M.o-riv.d Lhepuoplu 

isahl, “ now' stands alone, separated by n barrier a*’ il were from lie ir s to <)• at w 11i 1 Tweed ,\v .run iht bands of 

itrt uciohhours, und in a peculiar position." “ fh.e-. from whom .- -i 11 pothctically 

wc hud a right to export hvmjiatliy Imvo not shown it, aor hive hv ■ imdimmii ot Jiis u ..liars lo the last, 

they extended lo this church the soft side of tin* hand ; but when ‘pi .dev be toir I. 

they eiiiue, it was never with tho palm, but. always with the as c.l’o u u-'' hmi an.ulu'v c.i sty >>, s. . w ii g how oasily no 

kmicldcs." He went on to complain ihat he had h<-tii pel 1 *-d cici:d a ’.m i-c ■{,<■, Aial llcivli-r. .id- r t‘c dih.ricuJid c.*;- 
with “ fiery ice’*—this might be a butter description of hU ju. m . s i.e ima con * lhi«.t:.li t nnls ids mdi'-cc* ^ end Ins collcci-o;,H 
own chnructcr, at* ho himself r<*prci«ents it, which is tli.it he im ivasb;. , has none i:. vo i*s llpsii e\ef#lao\ ■ d .1; him In iervci t 
is ice that never melts even under iht* wirnn-»l. provocation dev oh e-, is ii**u c ,u.l\ r *}or(»'»l i r : »»..* 1: w? i*.^, m.d, in fth at. 
—und laid suHcred loug and patiently; vet “ tlnw had u>«w i-njovs all tli'f.c .i!ijih.:t«.s o' ji.-ior'elv u 1 ich it- ■ o\ red to the I isk 
come tn that point at which it was very plr. in that tie < a rapid' n Ti »}u ch 'lu> 

had bul begun." These remarks s»*om to haveh.nl e»j.iN*is»l 11 ter- chaicco iv ol <-m h nun in i;.cm«- l\%% a- i»so i:.die.tiion which 
once to thn doubting members of l'lymoulh Church, whom the the t* cn.i’ce extended. 10 lliem oiluids of a geuer.il uneouiidnesi of 
pastor and 1m friends have Ik'cii trying to get rid of by the process 0; inion and moiulitv. 
of summary oiection without trial or hearing. Other (Vuprela¬ 
tional bodies nave been shocked by this uiiMcrupulous despotism ; 
but the Bcccheritcs contend that cjuch church is ti sop,irate church. 

Absolute and competent 1o govern itself, and having exclusive PR'LINK oK l.IBKHAL LAlUOMriSM. 

jluisdictmf over ail itsailiihs. There is no doubt that this is a 

correct description of the legal position of a Congregational church ^I Ml i' Cauauian (..‘om>poiident of the Thu s guve the other day 
AS regtU’ds other churche*.; but the menibcrs of such a church si>me rather curious »Udistics ns to the stale of religious parties 

have, under the law, rights of which they cannot-be deprived. in Cower Canada or ljueboc, which it will be louuvmbored i*» 

When tho cos© of Queen thiroliuc was before tho public, Mary cliielly l lynch and Roman Catholic. The (juibt.nl burial ea^u is 
XiAiub, Charles XiOinbt) si-Lcr, uml iu a certain way a woinnri of still in sii in every one a memory, and would alone aidHce to illustrate 
keen insight, remarked, “ I should not think tho hotter of her if 1 ho prevalence ol’ tho odium Uu’olugvunt tiime in a somewhat vimhnt 
she woro what ifi called 4 innocent,’ ” meaning that mind And elm- form. Rut it is imt pleasant to leim tluiL (h.«> miserable aifair is 
faster arc of more aigiiilicunce than a particular and casual act. so fur iiimi IfC.ug auv tiling exceptional ih.it it i* nouvlv one out of 
This applies very strongly to Mr. Beecher’s cuai*; into whatever many pe^-in- i idicat'.on* of a general and ». l.ibii*«)n>J tact. Tho 
depth of the pit he may himself have, fallen, he hm* f.et a laid Instil nf Catiuhtn to which (iuibord belonged, and lijs nienilwrship 
example to other people* in, by his own confession, pmng sn near of which was ihe .-ole canwof the r<*iusul v»l (‘kr^tian burial to his 
tho slippery edge, It is nccmwiry to understand the exact position lemmas and the s-iL*mui cursing of hi* gune, i*» said to include 
which Air.'Beecher at present occupies. lie submitted for several pretty nearly tin* whole Liberal (‘atiuuu-ism of French Oanuda, 
years to h$ar accusations conat,mtly made agaitmt him, and to hear uud u was till lately a i.irge and intluentiai aociety to which men 
them assumed as undeniable, by persons before whom he grovelled of nu.rk and position decmi-d it an lionour to Ldong. Bat 

in the most abject and despairing manner. When the secret could no since the \',.Ln*sin t'.umdl - which its plausible* adrocatus m 
longer bo suppressed, an attempt wras tusde to get out of the riilli- tl.ii country so-o never tired of as.-ming ux has changed nothing 
culty by a church council, which, being under tho influence of Mr. und intmduced no novelties--nil thR has L-cn completely altered. 
Beecher's special friends, decided, after an imperfect nnd om'riuvxl Tin? word lta^ U«u passed from Rom* that Likual C-athoiicisiu 
investigatioii, in the pastor's favour. This, however, hud no eiicet is to b« put down, and the “ lu.-iituto " i.* droned accordingly, 
on puDlic opinion, and Beecher, after much hesitation, brought its members have sunk to a moivfr* tion of wlnii they were—there 

an action for libel against Tilton. There was a long trial, nul arc s.ii«l to bo now only 165 of tlimu— jnd one uf its most nromi- 

the jury could not agree on a verdict. Ileecher had, however, ncnl rconv-ont-itivc who had xvunuly «■']“'u.-tsl the cause of («ui- 
anotner opportunity of getting the case 1 rind, Ibr ho Jmd a! no raised boixl’rt widow in the ivo*»nt suit, found il lovcs^iry to retire froiu 
nn notion for liboi against kloulton, one of bis chief Assailant^; all counexiun with it on the eve m the feet general olcs'rion, m 
but, being overcome Dy a Bpirit of Christian lbi\\ivcno$s, he voluu- the only means ot accmriug the clerical support which was essential 
tarily applied to have tho case withdrawn, in spite of the detbn- to his return to J’arJiamont. v I'Im 1 the urent body of cducutcil 
daHtVyiiuvgutic opposition. Vet, in the face of this, Mr. Bccchcr, Catholics in Canada are really liberal iu sentiment is not dis- 
at a meeting of the church on lVeomber 17* pruIbi*od to be putrd, but* they »t;vrc not avow their real sentiments. The 

* till anxious for another trial, only it* mu>t be one to Catholic vtilo is completely uiuii c the control of the clergy, and 

his own taste. He will not go to u civil court, he lws hnd enough rhey of course are under the dominion of Rome. So entirely 
of that* Nor will he submit to a general council of minister*, is this tho easy that in nil questions of the .general policy of tho 
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Confederacy ia which the hityavehv rare to inieresL themselves, Dellingers powerful intellect and force of character could 
the Quebec vote is exclusively 111 frnmontane. Our readers may wrench himself, so to speak, from all complicity with a system 
recollect that in 1867 the new Dominion, comprising Lpperund which his judgment and conscience aliko Cundenm«*d. And what 
Lower Canada (Quebec), Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, was was difficult to him would ha tenfold more dillicult to others 
for&ed into a Confederation under the inmio of Canada, certain whoso strength, whether of conviction or character, cannot 
rights, however, boiug revi ved to tin* several Provincial bo supposed to cipul ]jis. It is no proof, llieielbrc, if for a 
Ijegiskltures. In Lower iVmidn, as was before observed, time they are reduced to silence, that Liberal Cat holies have 
the great majority am French I’email Catholics, while changed their opinions or losl courage. A despotic rule under 
in the other provinces there is a considerable and active Catholic which, as was shown not long ago, a casual letter to the news- 
minority. By an Act of the lmjoii.il Parliament pass'd in 1774 . papers may expose u gentleman of unimpeachable character to 
-when politicians of all clns^v* wei " 1 to laugh at Popery j prompt excommunication at the hands of his bishop, was sure of 

ns a harmless and cflelc sup'MMitiiiii certain privileges, theprecise couim* to product* some ell’ucL on those who have always been 
nature and extent of which Iu* recently b**eu made mailer of taught to regard ecclesiastical judgments as sacred and solemn 
dispute, were secured in perpetuity to “ 11 i- Majesty’s subjects tilings, Tim an! borJlics w'lio have udoptod ibis drastic policy know 
professing flic ivligii hi of tie* Clmrcli of Home" in Quebec. Put ihat tcould u-ekun on at least, a temporary success, and 
it is not cmlv in Quebec lhat the I'Llranmnt me and agcrc*-i\e tlu*\ Ii.im* not been disappointed. It remains to be Seen whether 
party is making itself felt. The I'.muiuiii School Act, pa- mm l four it will he equally successful in the long run. For the present, no 
years ago by the local LeM-kituivid' New Itrun-'Uicl;, making us-e%- doubt, Liberal Homan Catholics uiust hove HOnndhing of tlie feel- 
ment compulsory, and u>lricling Wi.-laf i\i* aid under its prov i-muis ing -n oddly described by Bishop Diijianlonp wlien ha says that lie is 
to non-sectarian school i, has .dl along h.->u velmoteutly opposed *■ cast, lii.c Daniri. into the fiery furnace at Babylon hat still 
Alid denounced by the Boiu.iu Catholic minority, w law# school 1 - tl'.cn were .-oiue--t]nm”li Daniel win* not one of them who not 
in common with those of the Kpiv..pthan and some other com- only m iiaucd to online the liery furnace, but also, as vva- Sj.iid of 
in unions—were thereby depri\ed of the Suite, eiunls they ha I a 1 it v \loton of |>ei?e.-ulion. lighted a candle at l!n* 11 .inn* which 
previously enjoyed. \iV 11, od n ( »l enter In rc 0$ tin* derail* of tic we- 1 «• -u.in put out. Homo triumph.- 1 pi-t now over her dis- 
©onlroversv, which is stiil l.igiug. Imtiicr than to mi I lid : 11!.. • 1«1 .-lubjt-cls by ail ojijioaifa policy to that nf her Imperial 
desperate attempt* were made to oveiride ilu* action of tie* l'io- ’Meoil.e. Sh * cannot subdue the mighty, but rim crushes the 
vincial Legislature by ail ap|i-.il to tin* Dominion l\iH : t>*.nie it ; -md limi t and subiiiixivc. hucli victories are apt to In* suicidal. Some 
since thu latter bas very proj.i rly ncktiow iedt-cd ns con.- lit id ion .1 \*\:rs igo a very di-xti'.guiriicd Homan Catholic writer, on whom 

iucuinpetoueo to interfere, an :iddrc& juis now h m voted t* 1)1". I in* 11 m hci;l of air.hdnty pri'f.sed heavily, uhserved, ns for the mo- 
Queen, requesting Her M 1 jr-1y to 11 her iiilliu-noo lor the moiii- im nl he laid down his pen, that “ the rilent Blinker* of the 
iiculioii of tin* obnoxious Vet. Mt row hi Y the 1 Iomtuiiiciii <i t 'him h " uore ih>in; a work lie* fruit, of wliieh wt ild l«* heroin ter 
New Brunswick, barked i»y an o\.1 w h.-hoii.-r majority of ibc uaiui ra-d. Tin* l lira mo ■( on* journal!-Is id tin day rovcieil him 
XiCigiblaiuic, declines to recede from tie* p> -dion it h a i.-i\e*t up. \* Uh Y ir bitten®*! ■ idicu!.*, hut he may yet li\»* j.eih.ij s to m*o 
A nd ho matters rest for the present, till it is known what coiir-e w ill rds conn* It tie. If Liberal (.'atholies are .-iY:ired, tlcir rivals 

bu taken by the Imperial Government. on the addre-i to the may ho pretty sure (lint they nra neither comertcif por convinced. 
Q linen. 

We have dwelt thus far on the slate of religious di-mrd i:i 
Canada, not so much for its own siko ns because it -'ipphi* an apt 


illustration of tin* changed and Hinmrmg attineh* of wlm has now 
lwcomo the dominant section uf the Homan CariitilY Clcin h 


*mi:. ii.-vJN ; and / r.v. 


generally ('atled’chm luis always been the 1«-1.1: t ' religion in T' h«- tboujht erliaj s t hat it would hive b. r 11 \ri i-r if ]\fr. 

('atnuhi; but tlicsc tumbles me oi \eiv recent riv-e 1 bcc.ni'.e till .L in.*- had Inaie.l tin* attack w’he li ha? b-^en made on him m 
lately it was not onl\ po.-.iblc, but \crv commo;.. i, 1* * a Homan *Vi! « , ot.d^ j ajier with dignilnd cuutenjit. ##*h\jid of **ix iu^ 

Catholic without being a •‘Romanist”—;e» the wmd is frequently in jipoitn 111:\ ot ail\en|^L- its obn-uie existence m a polict; 
used by (lenmi!i writers—or, toadojii tlie h-.f. cimrti ous jihr.i colog\ irt. lot the i.;mi J»c no ih ulu t!ni ilmatlacl. i*i que.^tum was, 

familiar to our own ear**, 11 Papist. With Ihe cycpfftion of .1 dimin- mi * in!. ol mow, quite unyvnmi.nlile. We have 

ishing and then discivdit-'d '•ciiool, chie’lx c mlinen to tie- .li.mit-.. nr d • to <li « lie* que-hou in its leucl jiect- ; l>ul it. is 
and which the leading represent alive** both of lie Hom.ni (’athblie ' » b\ioe that th artich eom|.lain.<l of wa<. 011 tin* face ..f it, a 

hierarchy and laity in 1 h-* British dominions trailed with uucmi- • y.ol.ti n of the ].vi.pii._- ie-ol jf4rt*na!ism, nnd that it *\c clearly 

coaled contempt, the Church and the I'ojh* wen* at tin- time \« j*y intcniL I to hold up Mr. Irvi«i_r to what l ,, rcueh lawyer;, would cail 

far from Ik'ing ronvertihle terms. Thai, for all pv.u-ticd jmr- '•‘hatife Land 1 out mid.' d’ln* in tide, w liieh was in the form of ft 

poses, the one nieaiH the oth« r is mnv a rccogini/* d 1 ominuiij.htce h Ui r addressed t A !•'.»*hiopah!c Tragi dia$r b. gun )>\ nssuming 
of every tiro in ( r ltriiimmt.«ne t'n doe \, an axiom to u-lopt. ■ that the jut!' nu.aiiv ul' nt ihe L\ceiu». li »il been a ini hire; 

Lord Alucaul'iy *s formula— w ith wJ 1 every school bo v al a j whicli, it aj>p< arj*, it was not, at li .ist ie the ordiimrv managerial 

woll-eondurh-d and orlhodov *en m mud bo x,-. mi liar, -inuC, seeing 11 ie phi) was pm formed eighty tiuus -a long' r nm 

and which tlx* Vatican S; »d ha. 3 ch-vutcd to an article , than iis'.ial of iJd- jd >y and llial it is intenilod toveproduce it.! some 

of faith. ft is i.lniou- that under -u«*h a rn/rn*> Liberal fuiure time: hit of cin,r.- e it lies md been so successful as Hanit. 


Catholicism at once becc.nu-i an an. litom-m;. it must resist or 
Ceatsc to be. Th it its poweis of iv4 l.oue are e.xhau-tcd, or that 
it will not hereafter assert it.-elf with 1 \u_ mrnrid eih-ct iii1e.i?i!ii d 
bv the force of e-action, w« are \<t l.u- fjoiu saxing. But, that 
lbr thu moment it. is down there can he i:o doubt, and as litlii tliat 
the triimiphant faction is never we.ivy of ri ving Fie n’-fix o\ -r its 
prostrate foes. Alont.ilcmhert 1- dead, and, so lar sis the l'(»y. was 
concerned, narrowly escaped - in,* ' ' l without Christian 

rites; Bollinger and lly.ieinlhe are ••xr.unmunie.il ' 11 dcath-h 

retractation was wrung from the unwilling lips of ither < Ir.itrv 
th© German Fpisropate, if we may be allowed an expn-dw 
colloquialism, skedaddled nt mnx*r>; Newman is re duced to 
sorrowful sih nee, ami delivered oxer to the lender mercies, cruel 
iu their contemptuous politeness, of the leading oigun of Knglirii 
llltrumuiitaiiisru. Home for the linn* has succeeded in making a 
solitude, and her .satellites call it pe.we. 

Iu saying this wa* may perhujis seem to he merely re-echoing the 
cuckoo cry of LTtraiuontime preacbcis and jourruilists for the last 
live years, and they will be ready to congratulate us on "iir at lar-t 
' acknowledging thu great fict which they have been m» sedulously 
employed in dinning into our cars. It was (‘ardinal Manning, if our 
memory servos us rightly, who mid, in one cd his newspaper letters 
on th© Gladstone controversy, that he eould count the opponents of 
thu Vatican dogmas in the Church. Then* was an Anglican prelate 
s«»me years ago, uud one of tie* allied ami most sober-minded of 
them tyo, who said he could “ count on his lingers *' the clergy 
who maintained the duct vine of A posted ie succession. K\ eu Bishop 
Baring would Imrdlv venture mi such an assertion now. Gnrdinni 
Manning gauged too number of imii-inlallibilists by tli« few, 
ljjke Lord (hmioys and Mr. iVdo*, who happened to have 
OQCflaionxo write letters on the subject to the Timm; but there aro 
^isjpes where “ do non apparentibus c-t non exislcutibus ©adorn 
non cst ratio,” and it is more than probable that this will 
turn out to bo on© of thorn. The habits of a lifetime are not 
©tttfilv broken through, and few habits arc stronger or more 
deeply ingrained into" a man 'a whole nature than that of doibr- 
^ace to ecclesiastical aulbority in a devout Homan ('utholic. Jt 
unst have bt*cn evident to all who took th© trouble to watch 
course, how slowly and reluctantly oven a man of Dr. 


ulwiixs mor-* j.i.jm’ur pi..-i*«* 1 im*l tla'ic bus no doubt b<rti aome 
dis.ijipointnicut with repaid to Mr In ing's concept mu of th* 1 priu* 
eip.il I’hiiiiieti-r. The wiitoi of tin uitii'h- begiuHby beseeehiug the 
tiMgeilian lioiu In* is mldres-in , “ in the name of Immunity, in 
which, in .-pita of your tiunscem ml ;il»ilities, um cannot a\oid 
ln*L>ngin;r,’' and '* Jor ll • s.ike of older and moralit v,” tn .ibaudon 
I the idea of follow m;-' u x Murhoth by (fthrllo. And ill’ll he go, - .... 

I to draw up a swi-ejung indict meat against the fashionable tragedian 
for tli»* injurious iulhience wliieh 1m is alleged to have cxenn-ed 011 
tlie diamatic art. “ For s mu* years past you have been the prim© 
mover in a scrii s of^^j|s which, carried by you to tin* utmost 
point of mijistir, glnffWlcss, have undermined the constitution of 
society , and lamiijan/.cd the JuaBrit's with the moat loathsoinc detail© 
ot crime mid bloodshed. \\ ith the hireling portion of the press at 
your command you have induced the vulgar and unthinking to 
cnn-idiT y ou a model of histrionic ability, and pioneer of an in¬ 
tellectual and cultured school oi dramatic art. Having lima focussed 
the :t Unit inn of the mob, yon have riot, hesitated nightly to 
debauch its iulollmencc, to sU-op it in an atmosphere of diabolical 
lust and crude camupe, to east around th© foulest outrages tin* 
glamour of a inNi* seuliiiieiitality. You have idealized blank-verse 
butchery until murder and assassination have collie to be considered 
the natural environments of 1 he noble and the heroic.” In short, the 
( writer maintains that “fnrtlie disgusting hloodthiralinessandi-allous 
immorality of the present day,’ the tragedian in question is “iu 
a great measure responsible/’ luivmg “pandered to the lowest 
pnarioiL-* of our nature by clothing iu an attractive garb the vilest 
• actions of which wo mo capableand he winds up by saying 
I that, if ihe subject of his vi“ # , on iu this way, lie 

j will “ increase the epyjeaiif.104!murder one-huudftdfold,” besides 
J degrading the dnmufjjfft may perhaps be igutgined from this 
j rhaptiudy that, if theJjMitechnpel murder fed.not happened before 
tin* production of MlKoth, the writer wc^pl have added the iu- 
! Ktigatimi of that atrocity to the th© fusliiouaWe-s. 

trage.di ‘>T- srimnit. ♦!.«« * !ubt that Mr. living is ' 

here rc . / 

This is obviously not fair or rcn^falo cviticisitf, and the best 
defence that could have been made it w ould‘Have been UmL it 
was only a bad joke, and intended tu retlcct ridicule on Mr. Irviitgia 
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hostile critics. This roust have been its effSet on any intelligent 
mind, and therefore we think tliat an actor of established reputation, 
even though a tragedian, could have afforded to laugh at it. It 
will he observed that, os regards the charges first advanced against 
Mr. Irving, they involve an even more serious accusation against 
the author of Macbeth and OtheUo t whose words Mr. Irving merely 
recites, as several generations of actors have done before him ; and 
it will be thought rather late in tho day to gibbet Shakspeare as 
a corrupter of the public mind. There is a reasonable objection to 
such plays as Jack Shejgtard which present crime in an aspect 
which bos undoubtedly n fascination for weak intellects, especially 
when accompauied by vicious propensities; but we should have 
thought that there was nobody out of Medium who could possibly 
fancy that Macbeth or Othello had a tendency Jo encourage murder. 
The distinct moral of each play is to show at once the folly and 
agony of yielding to a murderous impulse. Any one who sees 
Othello fools impressed with a deop sense of the danger 
to which even a naturally generous and loving nature is exposed 
from the insidious influence of an imaginative jealousy; and Mac¬ 
beth demonstrates not only tho paralysing remorse, but tho futility, 
of murder for purposes of ambition. Wo do not know what may 
be Mr. Irving’s conception of Othello, but wo should imagine from 
his rendering both of Hamlet and Macbeth, that hu would pro¬ 
bably lean to a more tender and relined interpretation than has 
been usual in the traditions of the stage, and possibly ns a protest 
against some of the brutalities of the Italian school. Indeed, tho 
main charge against Mr. Irving’s Macbeth in the criticism of the 
day has been tliat ho has failed to do justice to the rude manliness 
of tho character, and has made him too despicable a sneak. Argu¬ 
ment on this point is, however, a more waste of time, and when a 
writer nccusra an actor of debauching public morality by bringing 
before tho public the works of the greatest and noblest of nil 
poets, every one must know wlwt to take him for. The motley 
is conspicuous, and it is easy to recognize the poor folly which thinks 
to be funny by being spiteful und extravagant. 

With Mr. Irving’s Shukspeariun personations the writer in 
Fun ignorantly couples some modern pieces in which this actor hns 
also made himself known. “ As a burgomaster,” he nays, “ a school¬ 
master, a king, a brother, a prince, and a chieftain, all of murderous 
proclivities, you have deluged the modem stage with the sanguine 
fluid”—this is, we suppose, wl\at is called “ bee-lud !” at trans¬ 
pontine theatres—“ and strewn it with corpses.” The modem 
characters in which Mr. Irving has appeared are certainly not to 
our own taste, for we think them sickly and unpleasant. Jlis 
Charles I., however, rather suggested how sweetly and prettily one 
may walk to the axe than showed a taste for murder; and, though 
the heroes of The. Belts nnd Eugene Aram are both really murderers, 
the representation of their agonies is calculated rather to deter than 
to encourage anv imitation ot their example. There is, however, 
we allow, Homething morbid and unwholesome in both of these 
plny9. Tn Shakepeure nothing horrible is introduced lor its own 
sake, and such horrors us there are lose their brutalizing influence 
in the large humanity which surrounds them. Tn Tho Bills and 
Eugene Aram we have merely a dismal study in the morbid anatomy 
of crime, without any subtlety of cbaiacti-r or anything to elevate 
and exhilarate tlio mind. A critic who putH the interpretation of 
Shakspeare on a level with the representation of such parts as the 
burgomaster who has mui dered a Jew for the sake of his pelf, and the 
equally sordid crime of Eugene Aram, at once attests his own utter 
imbecility. Ithasbeouwithadeepandnaturalsatisfoctionthatsincere 
believers in the value of tin* suige as an important agent in forming, 
if not exactly public opinion, yet public taste nnd moral sentiment, 
observed an actor so intellectual und accomplished as Mr. Irving 
abandoning those errors of his earlier career by which he gained at¬ 
tention, and using his hold upon the multitude for tho purpose of 
making it acquainted with the highest creations of dramatic art. 
It is possible that in choosing Othello ns his next experiment Mr. 
Irving may have mode a mistake, but it would be both ungenerous 
and unjust to assume this boforo we see what he has to offer us. At 
the same time, tho range of Shalispea.ru is so wide and varied that 
it is impossible not to regret that a competent artist should restrict 
himself to a comparatively narrow range of parts. It is not every 
tragedian who, lilte Garrick, is as much at home in comedy as in 
tragedy. But experience has shown that the best actors have been 
those who avoided the temptation of an overpowering mannerism 
by the choice of a judicious and refreshing variety of subjects. 
There was undoubtedly too much of Eugene Aram in Mr. Irvings 
Macbeth; and, without attempting actual comedy, ho might find 
more than one Shakspearian character—Uichard III. for cue—in 
which that capacity for keen und graphic delineation of character 
which he showod a few years ago in a small part in the Too Ernes 
might he worthily displayed. The sensitive nature of an artist 
stands especially in need of tho healthy relaxation of occasional 
change of work. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
debilitating than these ope hundred and two hundred repetitions 
of the same part, and if* may be doubted whether even tho most 
robust and elastic of the great actors of tho post could have kept 
np with it. 


*IkRfRESENT ATlVE BREWERS, 

fTIHE-editor of a publication called The Licensed Victuallers' Year- 
X Book thinks thif’lhe “ Trade” for which he writes cannot fin] 
to be interested in a Aries of portraits and biographies of men 


whoso mimes are, as he truly says, familiar in his subscribers' 
mouths as household words. It uiay be interesting even beyond 
tho “ Trade ” to hear what its organ has to say of the Characters 
and careers of the “ lieprosentativo Brewers of Eng land,” of 
the methods by which they or their fathom attained success, 
and of the position they now hold and the duties it 
involves. It may be expected that, in writing the lives 
of heroes of any class, a mythical element will be introduced 
and great results attributed to disproportionately small causes. A 
deceased j uilge liked to tell an audience of barristers that be ascribed 
liis own professional success to the habit of staying late at chambers; 
but his hearers were aware that, besides his own ubility, audacity, 
and perseverance, he was helped by a discreet marriage. In the 
roim» way, when we are tola tliat one of the firm of Truman, 
Hanburv, and Co. was never two minutes late for business iu bis 
life, wo feel that punctuality, although a valuable quality in 
business, goes but a littlo way towards brewing good bc« r. Tt 
must bo remembered, too, tliat the subjects of these notices are 
not only great brewers; they are leaders of a ela^s which conceives 
itself to have been threatened with Parliamentary confiscation *, 
and in leaders those who follow expect to find higher qualities 
than industry and regularity in business. Accordingly, this editor, 
in presenting to his readers tho portrait of Mr. Hubert Tennant, 
M.l\ for Leeds, mentions that “on both sides he is descended 
from the famous Dalesmen who, in so many crises of English 
history, have come to the front.” With an eloquence which wo 
regret to spoil by abridgment, ho tells how these Dalesmen with¬ 
stood tho Norman conquerors until they made peace as equals, 
built world-renowned abbeys and priories, gave the great Earl of 
Warwick his c.hoici-.-t troops, and also gnvo Edward of York the 
troops with which he defeated Ilia too powerful subject. Thence 
came the men who followed Fairfax, “ himself an Otley man,” the 
men who died with Derwvntwatnr nnd Nithisdale, “the stalwart 
horsemen of the Household Brigade,” and, finally, Mr. Robert 
Tennant, who “ proved tho strength of courage of a pood cause” 
by getting returned for Leeds at the election of 1874. We remark, 
but not as an objection to this history, that the Dalesmen seem to 
have thought any cause, good or bad, better than none. It were 
pity indeed that their fighting qualities should not shine in us*?, 
and therefore we are not surprised to find that they followed with 
equal valour and fidelity N\ arwirk and York. Fairfax and Der- 
wentwater. That stalwart horseman Captain Dalgetty, surveying 
with impartial eye the contending parties of his native land, can¬ 
not precisely say which is tho best cause; but he can 
say that he has fought knee-deep in blood for a cause 
that was many degrees worse than tho worst of them all. 
The Dalesmen no doubt made excellent soldiers for any leader, and 
this writer seems to forget that mercenaries or even clansmen are 
rather a low typo of heroes. But he writes under the genuine local 
enthusiasm which makes his district and its people the finest in 
England. Ho thinks that there is nothing more beautiful than 
tho course of the Wharfeto its junction with the Ouse, although 
probably this, like other rivers of tho West Hiding, is now black 
and poisonous from the refuse of cloth works ou its banka. Tt 
might be. interesting to know tin* source of tho water used by tha 
Brunswick Brewery Company of Leeds in which Mr. Tennant is a 
partner. 

We are told in the notice of Mr. Bass that “the peculiar virtue 
of Burton water” for brewing purposes was discovered in early 
times, but whether Burton beer is now brewed from Trent water 
wo arc not told. The linn of which Mr. Bass is the chief invented 
pale or bitter beer, and substituted this article for tho strong 
brown ale which first mud ; Burton famous. The original brewers 
of “ India Pale Ale” were Londoners, and it was in attempting to 
rival them in tho production of an article that would bear the 
voyage to the En«*t and suit the climate that Mr. Buss managed 
to hit tho taste of his countrymen alike in India and at home. A 
shipwreck introduced his beer in Liverpool, and the Great Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851 made it generally known as draught beer in London. 
Afllicted humanity may confess that it finds in pale rile some com¬ 
pensation for the nuisance of perpetually recurring International 
Exhibitions. “ The great London brewers,"says this wri ter, “ openly 
laughed to scorn the efforts of the Midland men to pouch on their 
manors.” But pah. ale rapidly overran tho territory of porter, 
and now these rivals meet equally and peacefully under the popular 
form of “ half-and-half.” As we understand, tho business of Bass 
ami Co. is now the largest in the kingdom, and its rapid and max - 
veilous growth contains, wo are told, a valuable lesson for all who 
are willing to learn it. “ It has been produced neither by puffing 
nor luck, but by steady hard work, constant determination to pro¬ 
duce tho very best article that capital and science combined could 
wring from malt and hops, and unswerving, undeviating integrity.” 
The writer allows that it is possible, although not probable, tbut 
without this Inst qualification the house of Bass and Go. might 
have heaped up colossal fortunes, but he is sure that they would not 
aland as high us they do in tho estimation of their fellow-men. It is a 
comfort to hear the’ organ of a powerful trade grinding such excel¬ 
lent morality us this. But although principles aro granl things, 
they roust in general be combined with capital, and helped by time, 
to make colossal fortunes. Mr. Boss's grandfather began to brew 
boor at Burton in 1777, and tbo business has boen growing ever 
since. Several of the London firms arc older than this, and the 
lesson to be leArued from their history is that the steady purauiAnf 
one object for several generations will make tho fortune of a famjjy. 
The business of Barclay, Perkins, and Co. was carried on early in 
tho eighteenth century by Mr. Ilalsey, who made a fortune out of it, 
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and sold it to Mr. Thrale, whose son’s executors sold it to Mr. David 
Barclay oi' the banking firm, who put his nephew, Robert liurdav,- 
and Tlirole's old murngor Perkins, into tin; brewer}'. This was in 
1781, and twelve years afterwards this business wns tbo third 
largest in London, while that of Truman, Danbury, and Co., which 
him now existed for a century and a half, was fourth. For mom 
than twenty years these two linns have Veil indisputably before all 
other London breweries. "We aro told that Mr. Robert I Save lay, 
the first brower of the name, made np liis mind that he must, throw 
in bis lot with the London Retail Trade, lie discouraged private 
Customers, and toid them they could onlyubtniu his porter tlirungh 
a licensed viduaIIor. lie was a man “of broad views and wide 
intelligence," and no doubt showed it in this instance. Yet it 
would haw* b-.-eu rather hard on private families in London it'all 
brewers had held equally ** broad" views. Tito house of Truman 
and Co. ihuuIxtm among its former partners »Sir T. F. Buxton, 
who had no much to do wiih the abolition of the blare-trade. 
As miiulit l»u expected from lii1 connexion*. the tirin to which he 
belonged vvas brought strongly under Sublulurian inllueuce; and 
Mr. Robert llnhbuyv expressed his regri t, that, do what. they would 
—and they laid done a good deal—their bear would work on Sun¬ 
days. 

’The porlra.it and notice of Mr. Drew, of the Shad well Bakery, 
limy remind sroiU rs of 1 ho proportion between FuLluffs sacJc and 
bread. Mr. Drew 1 ms largely extended tins business of his lirm 
by adopting the “ broad ” views of Mr. Barela v. Ho makes cake? 
and biscuit a for licensed victuallers alone, and he supplies not 
only edibles, but ul.-o gin.s dishes and cmers and ornamental 
tablets, by xvhieh it is Hipp«"- t d tb it cukes and biscuits are 
made more oltrnctiw*. It would onK be a further exfoiw-m 
of the n:*i»i e principle if this lirm supplied ribbons and other 
ornamental art ivies fo the y.mitvr la-li- s v. ho me She real at¬ 
traction!* of re.Ve-dimout bar*. It n.ev hi easily ^uppo-a’d ihnt. n 
bakery which supplies the Ln ruble- 1 and Me .-rs. Spii-rs and 
Bond does a large busiueas. And the herd uf this firm, like tlio 
great brewers, h.v* ;i house wlwiv lie foe's* gardens, and acts the 
country gentleman, and lie sd-o palroui/..-. iiri,nud support.as well 
ho may, the “ Trade " chut it it:*. Wear told by the editor, mul 
he might to know, that ft (pirnlcr of a century ago no one would 
have dreamed of a bLeuil luker h.ivriir o miteh jr jliiejsf'e w itli 
the “ Trade." J^lill, ,dior aremutely taLiiar .dock on tie -e e\t<:triy»? 
wemises, we l«v_h* ask, what is this .m» ..y k> iium, We can 
letter understand tin* powcv of the public, us alter ■; . iring l/i- -u 
sketches of their ie-ulers. 'Hie editor wmd l r.-ton to b }'‘-vrSSi.dly 
Ciitismnthe, but lm pro pci Iv treats all political quesriuiis as 
secondary to the interests of the “ Trade." Xul that he advocates 
these iulert-dn t*xtunugaully or in di-r**"i*rd to public lie-iitli ard 
morals. Wo oh*erw- that ho. twice commemL the subject * of lus 
sketches for advocating a uniform early time of closing public- 
ltouties. And although he is sometime* bitur with 1 he 1 Wini ?- 
sivites, as he calls Sir M ilfrid Lawaou’s followers, his prevailing 
tone is that of gentle pity f«u* fanatics who er<; l>liml to the virtues 
of beer. Ho tolls us that the monks were the beat brewers in the 
middle ages, and their beneficent work lias been continued by 
tJ|p great ostablislun, nts whose chief? lie de’jghts to honom. Al¬ 
though berr in no longer brewed in St. Airmdine’* Monylcvv 
at (kiuterbury, yet a *ifo for the “Original" Bivwny has 
Ix-eu found in the immediate neighbourhood. Whether the I 
water from St. Augustine's Well is dill u-ed in Inc wing wo 
do not know, and perhaps bad better not inquire, ns we might tie. 3 
bring ourselves in face uf the nll-pcrvfdiiig dillbnilly of sfw.>ig«». 
Jiijt it Budice tBut < 'antovbnry adjoins *01110 of tin* best barley Jnnd 
in England, mid is m-av the finest hop grounds. These “ represen¬ 
tative brewers'' nv.it lx; fairh called n commercial aristocracy, and 
the organization of which ihey um the bead, and the licensed 
victuallers are. the lxulv, works luirmomMudy fori he common good. 
They tiro nil wealthy, and tbo younger memlieis, at rjiv rate, have 
been at school and college, and are well qualified to he active and 
.successful in business in middle life, and to be models of country 
gentlemen and magistrates in riper years. The licensed victuallers 
arc content, ami even pruud, to contemplate the greatness they help 
to make, Chairmen can be found for the annual festivals of thrir 
charities able to niidtaconventional speeches without fmilOol'Lrram- 
mar or pronunciation, and* 4> munificent donations ” a re fort booming, 
m well they may be, from the chairman and bis friends when the 
plate goes round after dinner. These wealthy^ brewers cannot 
escape the influence of the ideas which prevail in cultivated society, 
and their advocacy of tlio interests of the “Trade” is ncces^iriiy 
mitigated, if not by moral or economic consideration*, at least b> 
sensibility to ridicule. This aristocracy, if prudently guided, may 
long withstand the assaults of organized fanaticism. 


TIIK THEATRES. 

A N advertisement which has appeared this week is characteristic 
of modern management, it is announced that Mr. Irving 
will perform Hamlet for a few nights “prior to hi* appearance as 
Othello and to the production of Tennyson's Queen Man/, in both 
of which plays Mr. Irving and Miss Bateman will appear.’’ It in 
complacently”assumed that., if the public knows that these two 
performers will appear in any play, that will suffice: but wo venture 
to think that, at least as regards Othello . something more might be 
expected. If the public wish to see a foreign actor in this play 
who domes to F11glar.il lor a short time, they may put up with a 


more ‘^scratch * company to play with him. But when an Kngltah 
nnumgor proposes at leisure to produce Othello, he ought to do his 
best to fill all parts in it efficiently, oven at the risk df allowing it 
to bo perceived that other actoTS oro comparable to Mr. Irving. 
Wo shall know when the play is produced, if not before, 
who undertakes In go. Whcro is the respectable mediocrity 
who will avoid glaring failure while disci aiming all pro- 
tonco to divide honours with Mr. Irving Y We do not 
ns-uiui) that the representative of logo 1ms been chosen on this 
principle • but wo may infer from experience that, if tha irmnnge- 
uieut had anything particular in store, it would have found its way 
into the advertisements. The liest actors of the liest time were 
content to play in turn Othello and Li go, nnd thus they at once 
improved themselves, and interested the public. However, it is- 
someihing gained when ono play docs not stand in the bills at this 
hou.v for un entire season, mid the appearance of Mr. Irving os 
Othello, however accompanied, will excite and probably repay 
ciiriosity. 

Managers, observing the diversity of opinions among critics, 
may com fort themselves by inferring tlmt they represent the public. 

I Whom tastes are so xurimis it must he diilicult not to pleast' soiv.e- 
bo ly; ami when an actor has attained a certain position,n meaning 
will 1 m* found for evert thing lm does. Thu manager of the (b-iielv 
Tlieativ, slightly aiiticipaling lloxing Duv, produced a piece which 
we should have described ns a seasonable drollery. There arc 
two arU of drama fairly written and xvisll acted, amt then 
h third act, in which Mr. Toole cuinmila all tin* ahsurditir j ? 
he possibly can within tin* time. Tin* analogy to a pan- 
toiiibiH* beginning with verbal joins and ending with clmvn 
s-{“tiling egg*, to loads blmidcvbii^s is close, nnd we should haw- 
Lh< i»»rhr apompiiate. But. it. appe-trs that when Mr. Toole as 
w.-iiti v spills s-dail u\era giT'-i’* w bite wni-lcoat, he mean? a* puiHi 
a* f.onl Jbirieigli uieaiit when be shook his head. We do not. 
knew vie ihcr aj'pn-ci.itive criticism ha< be^n written on tho nllev- 
called Ttnti,- r.t .Ser/, and wo cun only say that it de-erw ** ! > 
be 1 bus fleet' il qu-.de a- Well :ei the third act of Tnttlt'a. The |ii*-.i. 
twi.i act.-, mi..-.In. be seen with ph»... mv :il any time, and a.- rep.-rdt 
t!ie third act it max ha roiiauki d, ih-.M ( ‘hn tmas comes but one-- 
a sear, and both Mr. Byron and Mr. Toole could do beth-r if ibvv 
tlmugbt it. lU’cer-ortiw, At t!ie (I In be Tin'lire, ns we lately ob- 
fu*r\ed, lli'*y haw.* pantomime all the ww round, nnd ilis’rasx 
fo boliex« thuL the “ Flniotiuas edition ” id Hhi tunrd is worthy of 
its name. 

'I ken* is an uj*einng in life for n m.-d* vu Dick Whiitington w r ho.*e 
<•;:! could de-liuv Ilu> “rats" which infest our chip*., but wmlhtul 
ambition L y** now greatly *-1 'luul.ited by the jm-ipCct of !»-*ing 
thriee Lord Major. .V. the Fjeurhu.uii said of a Ji.v-hunt.“ 1 haw. 
lx en,"and one h-miof ulfieuw ouhl probably satisfy any ordinary dt sire 
for (list infill hi or notoriety. M 0 do not know whether ibis is 
one ol the imroerv stories whieh uv -w*d to have a moral 

purpose, or whether the euibairatinu b> Dink's master of liis 
entire .'rioek-in-L'ade in fraud of emditor-* is an ortliodi*x tradition 
or an innbellisliTneut by Mr. Blanelini’d. ft is at anv rale certain 
that 1 lie. c i! in tiie pantomime of Whiff 'Ui/fon w ill do much to 
in,ike (lie ibid lino of Drury Bane Theatre. It inay be retnrivked 
that, in the ages bd’mv .Sir John Lubboi k, ULv clerks who desired 
to make merry un «t holiday had to do so buloro husinc'-s hours in 
the va'Hiing 1 . Jt i» lung since a. m-.y-poU* was erected inCoinhii! j 
but wu believe that a niuntli i»“o a skating-rink exisled in Chenp- 
si'lo, and thereiuro it would noL be trim to .mv that nil fun has 
been bani.-iied from the (.'ity. Dirk'd jncster ships himself, hw 
goods, his daughter, hi* apprentice, and his cuuk, iur Zanzibar, and 
Ihey an; accompanied by the iheritable cat, who makes the 
fortune of the xvhoh: party by killing the rats which flifo&t Un*. 
Sultans table. The Sultan returns with the party to Fnglrmd, 
mul it is rather an inadequate issue of his visit to make him marry 
the cook. We haws been lately visited by a Sultan of Zanzibar, 
who mu do, with tho help of on interpreter, speeches which dis¬ 
played surprising familiarity with English habits and modes of 
thought. Mr. Brittain Wright, who is a very competent autocrat 
of bur]e.Mqnr. lias liLtlo to do, and indeed the piece depends wholly 
011 tin* \ okus family for its success. The cut is specially meri¬ 
torious, but tho other piuts allbrd no particular ojieniug fur talent, 
and the performers only do what they have done lx*fire. It mov 
la* d’-iid, cm tlm whole, that this is not ft strung puniotuimo. It is 
pleasantly written, like all Mr. Bluucluird’s compositions, and ho 
does not pun with the audacity of other waiters. But them ia no 
exub<*mnt drollery in Whittington's tulvetilures, and the harh)- 
quiunde is dull. 

1 he “ good old Fnglish farce,” ns tho playbill ealla it, of A 
Boland fur an Oliner begins the evening at Covenfct iarihni, and, as 
it is tolerably played, it is at least its amusing as the paulouinsa 
which follows it. The date of this lmce, if anv oue is curious, 
about it, may bo inferred from its mentioning Buckle, who win* 
the St. Legor in 1800, ns a well-known jockey. Its reception by 
tho audience, or so much thereof as has arrived, might perhaps in¬ 
duce managers to revive the old practice of combining a drama of 
some meat with n pantomime in the same evening. The modern 
pantomimes are tuo palpably spun out to the length which vicious 
custom requires; and although wo do not complain of tlio 
clown and the policeman for doing exactly ^ tho same rb 
they huvu done for years, yet poverty of invention might counsel 
brevity. Wo must allow that at this liousr* the harlequinade ia 
shorter than at Drirry Lane; hut if tho manager explained its 
brevity by saying that “he did not wish to lx; tedious, we might bo 
tempted to retort, “ But you were tedious.” He has, however. 
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bete ffcirlv successful in tho earlier and mure important part ol' his 
■work. Tbe familiar story of Cinderella is made to carry a {fund 
doal of boisterous fun. The toilets of the two elder maters Wore 
the ball are performed with all the solemnities proper to the occa¬ 
sion, including' the knocking of an attendant through a looking- 
glass, and the procession of guests to and from the ball is cleverly 
contrived. The dances at tho ball have morn variety than is usual 
in the ballets which now help to make out a pantomime, and 
the last of the sories, by girls dressed us sailors, receives a well- 
deserved encore. The life, light, and gaiety of tho scone would 
have tempted any girl to linger ns Cinderella did, and alnmpl the 
only unreality lies in tile supposition that anybody could be ex¬ 
pected to quit a hall at twelve o’clock, lake the fmvo which pre¬ 
ceded it, the story of Cinderella bears internal evidence of its 
antiquity. There is nothing in this pantomime so good as the cut. 
at Drury Lane, but if it wore not for the special talent of tin* colo¬ 
ny at that house, wo do not think there would be much to choo.se 
tween the two pantomimes. 

That “ favourite comedy," im it is well called, A Lrxxmi in Lot'?, 
is now performed nightly at tho Strand Theatre, with dcstrvi'il 
applause, and furnishes uu ugnsnihle relaxation after the laborious 
round of puntomimes. The burlesques at this huiise have of late 
been rather heavy, and it is, therefore, pleasant to adviiowleugv the 
genuine fun of Antarctic, of which tho scene is as wide as po.-dblc 
from that suggested by (he title. Captain Ultrumarino bus gone 
on an expedition to the Mouth I’ole, where ho lias been frozen up 
or otherwise detained for ho long that his daughter has grown up 
and become a serious embarrassment to her guardian, Vale lot. a 
Parisian tailor. TTn is about to be married, and fears that it will bo 
impossible tooxplaiusatisfactorily to his bride his relation ton girl 
who is almost ns old as she is. A friend whom ho consults iismih*,? 
him that his bride will never believe in the Mouth Pole, and he in 
reduced to the desperate expedient of himself personating tho 
absent father. This is all very well when lie first goes dowu to 
the school where the girl is, but when his bride and her father, 
who hns been a detective, arrive there tho plot thickens consider¬ 
ably. lie tries to get rid of his father-in-law by thrusting him 
into a dark closet. A struggle ensues, aud his coat-sleeve is torn 
oft'. He supplier its place with a bent stow-pipo, mid finds 
himself uuublo to give liis arm fo his wife. Lltimutely 
a telegram arrives from the real Captain Ultramarine, and 
his daughter, culled Hu, in compliment to the polar 
ice, is to be manned to it Inter who has courted 
her under the disguise of a pn»les>or lecturing on tho 
geography of Africa to iho class iu which she is at school. 
She has another suitor, a farmer, who conics up to Paris to inquire 
whether marriage is against the covenants of his lease. Th* 
songB and dunces in all these burlesques and pantomimes have a 
strong family resemblance, and only the Yokes family at Drury 
Lane display eminent Lalent iu grotesque dancing. Memo 
dancers of both sexes tala' a good deal of trouble to be awkward, 
being apparently under the iiupnwiun that they are thus showing 
cleverness. Among houses which June not offered any special 
novelty at Christmas, we should mention the Charing Cross 
Theatre, whore Mr. Tom Taylor's comedy, An Unequal Mat 1 7 /, 
has been creditably performed. Mr. Sothorn has resumed his old 
part of David Carriole ut the I lay-market. At several houses no 
change at all has been lately made, and the plays which seem to 
be most permanently attractive are all of a liL-li class. Put people 
wlm like to be amused without the trouble of listening or think¬ 
ing have ample opportunity. 


REVIEWS. 


LLOYD'S AUK OF PEIHCI.EM.* 

I N cno sense it is unfortunate that Thucydides chose to write 
the history of the yea is of war rather than that of the 
fifty yearn of peace that preceded them. It was in his power 
to have given to the world as a u pos.-»esaiuu for ever," not tho 
melancholy picture of the di>ruption of a society stored with oil 
the richest endowments of life, but the happier picture of its 
construction and development. He chose, however, as was per¬ 
haps inevitable, tho story which was most present to his mind 
when be wrote, the storey of passiou aud struggle, and ho dis¬ 
missed tho irevrijKovTa §n t ju a few chapters. Tlio result is that tho 
world is literally left without any direct; account of what is most 
valuable and most characteristically Crock in Greek history. 
Herodotus, it iB true, even outside the main line of |ti.v epic narra¬ 
tive, represents for us ono of the great, achievements of Hellas, its 
diffusiveness; bis own travels and the travels of his pen from 
JSgypt to Scythia, from Lydia to Thurii, are a reflection of that 
ono great, work which Hellas did, the spread of its own culture 
round the shores of tho Mediterranean and the Eurifa*. But 
Herodotus tells us little, and Thucydides tells us less, of theculturo 
itself. Both have their eye upon the Greek -soldier rather than on 
the sculptor, upon the bailie-field rather than upon the market¬ 
place. So that while the liftman historians bare seized accurately 
enough upon the central fact of their own history, the line of con¬ 
stitutional development, the Greek historians never saw that the 

• The Am of Periclte; a Nieto ry of the Politic* and AH $ of Greece from, 
die Pertian to the Pefoponnnim War. By William Watkias Lloyd, a void. 
Louden: Macmillan & Co. 


central facts in Greek history were neither military nor political, 
but artistic and speculative, hi this souse the real lessons that we 
loam from Thucydides arc more from what he puts into the his¬ 
tory than from tho history itself; more from the •pooches than 
from the narrative, morn from his generalized remarks upon the 
Gorcyrcun revolutions than from the account of the sea-fights 
between Coreyra and Corinth. Of course Thucydides is ‘Valuable 
from all |*oints of view—valuable its n model of condensed narra¬ 
tive, as an authority for the political history of the. time nearly free 
from bias, as tlio first hfctumu whose method line been i-ooiitilie, 
however limited his aim. But lor those who really wi-h to 
construct for them Helves a picture of Jieilas as u whole, Thucy¬ 
dides ie singularly uuaatiefactory, mid the very extent of bin actual 
performance makes a modern reader look upon its limiUthaia with 
a feeling almost ol* resentment. 

Mudern writers huvo followed Thucydides too exactly, aud it 
w ms quite time that some one should come forward in England to 
write the history of thb Fifty Years in a comprehensive way. 
Unites treatment of them cannot bo called satisiactory ; he gives 
far less apace to them than to tho details of the war, and of the 
two hundred pages which they do occupy*, only three ate given to 
art. Phidias ia the only artist on whom lie dwells at all; Poly- 
guotu*, the painter of the Stun, is dismissed in a line, and 
Praxiteles in never mentioned. Grote, however, was a politician 
of politicians, and his History of Greece is really a history only of 
Greek politics, in that field lie is without a rival, and tide gene¬ 
ration ought never to forget the debt it owes him. But he was 
without some of the quuhlications for an hirtorion «» Greece—lie 
had neither tho calmness of Thirlwall nor the geographical and 
artistic insight uf Curium. Groto's account oi the admirifotrai ion 
of Pericles may no doubt be more exact than that ol Cnrtius; but 
tlio impression of Aiheaiun life as a whole leit bv tim litter is 
truer Ilian that left by tho former, simply because the German w 
the more poetical historian of the two. But from Ike nature of 
the ease neither writer has attempted to go very .Mir into the details 
of the Fifty Years: the amount, of the grouud they covered lor- 
bado iL. Mr. TYutkiss Lloyd lias tried iu the book betore us to 
supplemuut their work by a special history uf Athens during the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars—ail interval 
which he rather unfairly calls the Aye of Peridot. “ The Age oi 
Thenmtocles and Pericles" would havo been a less misk-ading 
title; lor Theiuisioclrs is at least as much the boro of tho lust 
volume as Pericles is of the second. Tho book begins with the 
liattle of .Salami*; it goes on through tho lives and policies of 
C.'imon and Theiuistocles, through tho poetry of Pjuuar and 
BCscbylus mid the sculptures of .lvgina; imd it is only in the 
thirtieth chapter, half way through the book, tlmt we begin to 
hear of tho statesman who gives it its name. This i* a serious 
blemish. Pericles is undoubtedly the greatest, the most e.-H-utlolly 
Athenian uf tlio Athenians; but laogunge iwatu* to have any 
meaning it his name is given indiscriminately It* a whole peri ml 
with n part of which ho had everything, nud with a pan ol which 
he had nothing, to do. 

Mr. Lloyd begins hi* preface by complaining of the s?aiity treat¬ 
ment wliich tin* period has received from Thucydides, win -ho sum¬ 
mary is snllicient for his own purpose, but, compared with our 
pmont rational requirements, is jejimo and uusatislaotory." The 
history of the arts escapes his notice altogether, and yet— 

Tlu UR* "f llie uuvinu this happier aud Irmapni [unod vas 

nmcli rii!;ro.>F»'il hv j-Urtiy and iho arts as by poluii-s ; uf iIn* live inltfivsL*. 
ai p.vsi-nt f*o distinct, cavli L f«-mid among the Greeks reacting on the uther, 
and it is often diiheult to del.Tininn which it. pieduminont. Notiuc*dispCTstd 
and incidental, doubllc' an* fui t uualely u. o\ eraldc loan ut her smuxoa, tiu.i 
uu some V'av to supply wliai did not fall w'ltliin tho plan of the hit-tomn , 
il is in the ImjI'u f llini fh* *e havi* not hitherto had foll.iudhc dt»m» to ihun 
ns illuMrations ul‘ the pro-^iv- i\e lli llcui - story that ulLciiUoa ie- uiwtcdl-J 
v et another pivsriitutiuu of the history of lfolla*. 

Accordingly the nulhur proceeds to state the results of his study of 
these “ notices dispersed and incidental." Thu two chi*, t fcaltm.-. 
of his book are its consistent uttempt to uurawi tho ''bronological 
dilliculties of tliu time, and its effort to draw out the relution which' 
art, philosophy, end religion in Gn ccc bore to one another and to 
politics. Iu poiut of chronology Mr. Lloyd's endeavour hn» been 
•• to disentauglo confusion that was indiflereut to biogrspLeis in- 
t« uL exclusively on the illustration of cbzractcr, to compiles wlio 
wore more concerned to bo comurchenMvcthftnciilic.il, to Uivorlsta 
who cured uioro for general philosophy than its particular develop¬ 
ment, to say nothing of writers only on the look oul ior opportuni¬ 
ties to bo smart in tho first place, nud in the next picturesque. - ' 
With regard to the second feature of which wo spoke, he has given 
an account of Greek poetry ironi Pindar to Kuiipiitos; o. 
architecture from the theatre of Ag.itlmrcus to tho Panlituon and 
the Propyhoa; of sculpture from the early days of Micron and 
Bigina to the supremo achieve me uts of Phidias; of mu .sic trom tho 
times of the tetrachord to those of Phrynh. tho VTagner of tho 
Poriclean ago ; of philosophy down to Anaxagoras; of religion, with 
its attendant ceremonies and superstitions, down to tho death of 
Pericles, By far tho most original part of the book is the way in 
which, by a skilful use of what is known or coujecturedi v bout tho 
chronology, works of art and literature are made to illustrate the 
political events or the political temper of the time that pioduced 
them. Where other historians have been content merely to sum¬ 
marize tendencies—to call /Kscliylua a conservative and ituripidos 
a sceptic and a sophist—Mr. Lloyd attempts to show the reaction 
between art and opinion, and between art and bistory, by a careful 
noting of actual events and of contemporary poems or buildings. 
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For instance, not only does he point, as every other historian has 
pointed, to the Persat of ^Eachylus as the obvious product of the 
Persian wars, but he calls attention tc the exact date (473-472 n.c.) 
ns the very moment when u the fame of another naval victory over 
the barbarians at tlio western extremity of Hellas, achieved by 
Iliero of Syracuse,” was reaching- Athens. Then with great — 
perhaps with too great—ingenuity, he proceeds to reconstruct the 
trilogy or tetralogy of whicli the Pcrsce forms part. The Phineus , 
which introduced it, “ referred to the preliminary trial of Athenian 
strength with the Persian at Artemisiuui"; thu mythical story of 
Phineus telling how he, the son-in-law of the Athenian nymph 
Oreithyia, is freed from the tormenting harpies by his kins¬ 
men the sons of Boreas; and the story of Artemisinin, ns 
recorded by Herodotus, telling how Athens was bidden by 
an oracle to invoke the aid of her son-in-law Boreas, and 
how, accordingly, the north wind blew and scattered the 
harpies of Persia. Again, tho title of the third play survives n» 
Olmtcus of Potnia —the ojltmding hero remembered by Virgil’s 
line, u Potniades mails Glaucuiu absumpsere quadrigic.” Glaums 
in the story is overthrown in a chariot race, and torn to pieces by 
mares maddened by a draught of the sacred spring of Potimc. 
Now Potniw “may be said to be on the very battle-hold of 
Plataia at least, I’ausauias, tho traveller, saw it on his way from 
Plntocft, at about ten stadia from Thebos, on the wry ground 
covered by the Persian retreat. The great, services of the Athenians 
in the battle were against the Persian cavalry, which we may sup- 
POHO to have choked or ruined tho sacred soring; “ and it is at 
least easy to see how tho fate of Masistius and Mnrdonius on their 
Nissean chargers and the rout and carnage of the mounted Im¬ 
mortals may havo been brought into connexion with interference 
or desccratiou at tho maddening -waters of Potato, close to their 
encampment.” And, lastly, the concluding catyrie play, Prome¬ 
theus the Firebnnyer , may, Mr. Lloyd thinks, be taken as symbolizing 
tho return of brightness to Hollas after the dispersion of the dark 
barbarian cloud; and “ had a further specific appropriateness from 
the renewal of pure fire from Delphi after tho Persian evacuation 
and preparatory to tho sacrifice to Zeus Eleutherius.” 

We have token this treatment of the Perm as a good instance of 
Mr. Lloyd's ingenuity in weaving together history and literature. 
Other examples are frequent, so frequent indeed as to throw much 
new light upon tho way in which Greek tragedies were composed. 
A new meaning is given to Aristophanes’s description of the tra¬ 
gedians as “ the political and moral monitors of tlirir countrymen/' 
it* the Danaid trilogy of ./Eschylus is shown to have reference 
to an Argive alliance; the Antiyone of Sophocles to be suggested 
by the crime of the Sybarites and the desertion of Telys by his 
own Boothsayer Callias; the Medea of Euripides, and the trilogy 
of which it forms port, to have been a poetical plea against the 
cruelty of the decree which expelled the Mcgarians. As Mr. Lloyd 
Bays:—“ A poet who addressed » serious play to such an audience 
as the Athenian, that came to tho theatre thrilling with all the 
agitated and suspended interests of the politics of the time, could 
scarcely hope to retain Attention unless he so chose his theme and 
treated it as to affect, however covertly, whatever sympathies 
were likely at the time to bo most alert aud sensitive.” Here 
indeed lies the charm of Greek history, not in tho fact that, Oiveco 
produced unrivalled sculptures, unrivalled religious tragedies, but 
m the fact that life in Greece was so simple and harmonious that 
a poet brooding on tho right and wrong of a political act produced 
a tragedy, and #hat tho joy of Hollos iu her liberation from tho 
Mode found expression in the Zeus of Olympia. The clear way in 
which this book brings out this interpenetration of art and politics 
in Greece is its chief merit. 

Besides this there are many other views winch strike us ns for 
the most part original, though here, as occasionally in the main 
lines of tho book, the author’s characteristic fault of ovor- 
aubtlety is apparent. For example, here is an explanation of tho 
common Athenian boast 

It was the gn at pride of the Athenians that they were autochthonous, a 
boast, which was founded on the principle that neither tlieir history nor 
their legends, which would have been accepted ns equal in authority, could 
tell of their nation having ever been, like bo many others, ejected in a body 
from their territory/^ 

The real reaathe lot is suggested 

iu fact, in the meat demooraticnl of ancient sociciK^ it, was will under¬ 
stood that office* which were obtainable through election mu*a needs Ik 

{ pined by those who could intimidate, nr bribe, or command deference, even 
ndependontly of special qualification*, and must lull to au aristocracy, 
whether of birth or of wealth. 

In Chapter XV. an ingenious collation of hints about tho re¬ 
lationship between the families of Miltiades, Thucydides the 
historian, Peisistrutus, aud therefore Policies, brings out very 
forcibly the small extent of the noble society of Athens. In the 
next chapter is an excellent account of tile connexion of Dm 
name, not of Tlieraistoclcs, but of Aristides, with tbe concession 
of political rights to the “ nautical throng." The whole treatment 
of the question of Athenian bigotry and obscurantism—the 
blackest stain on the Athenian character —is excellent; and the 
application of the author's remarks to the persecution of IVrides 
through his friends is very happily expressed:— 

Without constituting ourselves guarantor# of flu* moral* of PhciiHiw nnd 
Pericles, to say nothing of Aspaaia, we may perceive tliat these charge* 
were combinedwith a skill that knows too well how to fix a moral slur by 
a doctrinal prejudice, or, ns Alternative, a still more bated and perilous 
doctrinal prejudice by a moral slur. 

, While acknowledging the merits of this book, it would be unfair 


not to notico its faults, which are by no means inconsiderable, 
although they are mainly faults of form. The whole arrangement 
of the subjects treated is difficult and somewhat obscure, though, 
as the pretaco says, “ the very varied evidence which comes under 
consideration renders necessary an occasional and even frequent 
slutting of poiut of view.” But no such excuse can be mado for the 
obscurity and harshness of Mr. Lloyd’s style, which indeed re¬ 
minds tno render more of a Gorman professorial treatise than of an 
English work. The passages which we have quoted will give 
some indication of what we mean ; but here are one or two more 
—chosen almost at random—which will exhibit tho author's 
defects of manner more conspicuously:— 

Thu world is familiar with tbu experience thnt a political party doe# not 
at once relinquish the reins of power beemme all in(Ic)M<.u<lent guidance in 
utterly lost as no longer to loava choice between repugnant alternatives. 
Then the veriest Kupayid, whether by descent or predilection, can anti- 
< bute sagaciously at lust, though it may be* only after prolonged resistance 
bin proved useless, that from tiu* vantage ground lie holds the infiuenuo of 
claws may bo mado to tv 11 but little less clicciivcly in the new state of things 
than iu the old. 

This is a perfectly true remark, whon one .gets at what it means, 
lmt us it stands it is liko bad German, or like Mr. Browning put 
into prose. Again, here is a sentence more difficult still:— 

The Philoctetos M'vuk to have presented the healing hv reconciliation of 
a breach of much the sumo nature a# is hopelessly angry in the Medea, a 
iri-oncilintinn ofieuted by who, not unaided by divine interposition, 

countervails the appeals of the Phrygian envoys to the vindictive pussion of 
tlm so deeply injured hero. 

.Eschylus, whom Mr. Lloyd admires so much, and Thucydides, 
whom ho has studied so profitably, may havo written as obscurely 
as tills, but they never wrote in a style so contrary to tbe spirit 
of their own language. We fear that all tho positive merits of 
Iho book, its learning, its solidity, the completeness with which 
it conceives Greek life, will struggle with diiliculty against the 
dead weight of a stylo which even students will find it hard to 
master. 


PICCIOTTO'S SKETCHES OF AN< 11 . 0 -JEWISH HISTORY.* 

I T is surprising how little is known in ibis country of the early 
history of tho Jews amongst us, and of their rise after cen¬ 
turies of oppression, contumely, and degradation to their present 
position of political ami social equality. Even among the Jews 
themselves, save those exceptionally well informed, such know¬ 
ledge seems to be rare, or imperfect enough to form matter for 
surprise. Mr, Picciotto, who makes this statement thu ground 
for putting together a work of interest and value upon the sub¬ 
ject, Las done much to cast oft* this reproach from English 
literature, and to do justice to an important, phase of modern 
history. No one perhaps, unless, like himself, of the race of 
whose second exodus from bondage to liberty he has given us the 
record, would havo felt equal to the task, so scautv and scattered 
were the materials, and so slight the aids to bo found from any 
formal archives or annals of the Hebrew community, or from any 
literary eiforts of his fellow-countrymen. A bsorbod, ns he conceives 
them to have been, iu tho work of money-making, their undeniab’c 
genius and perseverance found no congenial out lot in literary culture. 
Thus our author found tho field ml but untrodden. liven the 
archives of tho older synagogues, treasures of useful and valuable 
loro, remained scarcely explored, .or even known. Besides being 
jealously guarded by tlieir ollicial custodians, who themselves hud 
but a iaiut notion of their contents, these records were written 
mainly in tho Spanish and Portuguese languages, or in the Jewish- 
German dialect, inaccessible to more than an extremely small num¬ 
ber of readers. To these Mr. Picciotto has hud the privilege of 
free access, with every assistance that tho good will of the oilicials 
was able to yield, and he lias supplemented his researches by 
diligent ransacking of libraries, public nnd private, and hunting 
up of fumily archives and other depositories of information. 
Originally put forth in tho columns of the Jcv'ish Chronicle, in it 
series of papers headed “Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History," his 
labours have now been recast in a more systematic form, and he 
oilers them to the public at largo with a modest plea for considera¬ 
tion as being the first Israelite who lms given a full and connected 
account of the vicissitudes ms.'ud through by the Jews of Grout 
Britain from the days of the Heptarchy to the middle of the pre¬ 
sent century. 

Harrowing talcs come at times to our ears of outrage and 
persecution committed upon the Jews in Eastern and Southern 
Europe. But tho worst of these fall infinitely short of the 
horrors perpetrated upon that unhappy people by our remote 
.forefathers. No race of inferior tenacity or endurance could have 
passed through tho ordeal and lived. From almost the earliest 
times to which historical research goes back this irrepressible stock 
is found taking root iu England ana thriving, out of sight indeed, 
but with a persistent and even vigorous growth. Thoir genius for 
money-making made them at once a power in tho land ami a 
mark for the spoiler. What little toleration or favour they 
received had for its motive to give breathing time for the 
accumulation of fresh hoards for preyv The bees must not be killed 
outright, but the combs left to tfe stored with new honey. 
Fabulous talcs of tho settling of Jews in these islands have been 
based upon fanciful' etymologies of Corniah and other names of 

• Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, By James Picciotto. London 1 
TrilbneificCo. 1875. ‘ 
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places, as well as upon speculative notions of Jewish merchants 
wiftg associated with Phcsnician navigators in the tin trade with 
Britain, The first authentic trace of their presence in England is 
found in a canon of Kcbright, Archbishop of York, issued between 
A.P. 740 and 751, that no Christian shall presume to eat with a 
Jew, or shall judalze. A charter of Wibtlaf (whom Mr. Picciotto 
queerly calls whitgloff), King of tho Mercians, in 838, confirms the 
Abbey of Croylana in the possession of all lands, tenements, and 
gifts bestowed upon them t»y Christians and Jews. It has been 
asserted, but without certain evidence, that the Jews were banished 
#om England at the beginning of tho eleventh century, and re¬ 
turned with William the Conqueror. It is known, however, that 
many Jews settled here under his reign, that he encouraged their 
immigration hither from Rouen, and assumed them as a residence 
ci city which is not named. Numbers of them subsequently took up 
their al>ode at Oxford, holding most of tho houses in the parishes 
of St. Edward and St. A Id ale’s, which had thence the names 
of the Great and Little Jewrios. They also built a synagogue there. 
Some of their houses, being resorted to by scholars, cable to be 
designated as Uoysct's Hall, Jacob's Hall, and Lombards' Hull, and 
it is possible that Jewish learning and science may have made itself 
felt in tho leaching of the University, Under Rufus, who was an 
indifferent son of the Church, great freedom had been given to the 
Jews both in trade and in the exercise of their religion, By his 
orders a theological contest was publicly held in London between 
certain bishops and Jewish rabbis, the King swearing by the face 
of St. Luke tlmt, if the rabbis had the best of it, be would be¬ 
come a Jew. lluppilv, say the Christian chroniclers, the bishops 
triumphed, the Jewish historian significantly pointing us to the 
comment of the lion upon the picture of a lion conquered by a 
)n(ni. Mr. Picciotto has a queer story of Rufus taking pay from the 
Jews for forbidding any of their body to turn (Ihristmns, and ro- 
cuiv ing sixty marks from 11 certain Israelite father, bidding with his 
favourite oath tho Jew's son, whose name was Stephen, to revert to 
Judaism, which he had given up; but the bold young convert re¬ 
fused, and, being sullevcu to go free, his father receivedback half the 
reward from the. King. The. strongest proof of the power and 
inII 11cnco attained by Jews is their having hod church benefices, 
kept, vacant by the King, given to them to farm. Alarmed at the 
pi ogress made by the Jews, tho Church under Ilenry I. sent 
monks to preach against them iu various cities. At this time 
only one burial-place was allowed them iu all England, and thither 
tln’ir dead had to be carried from all parts of the country. It was 
cal 1« d Jews* Garden, the site of the present Jew in .Street, in the 
pm Lb of .St. Giles's, Cripplegate. The toleration they enjojed under 
the first three kings after the Conquest was not destined to last long. 
Popular clamour became rife against them, and they were ground 
down by heavy taxes and contributions enforced by torture and 
outrage of every kind. In the ninth year of .Stephen the absurd 
charge of crucifying children was for the first time trumped up 
against them at Norwich, and this was followed up by similar pro¬ 
ceedings at Gloucester and St. Kdmundsbury. A tallage of a fourth 


Richard begun special enormities against the unhappy people, 
with which the paces of Ivankov, have made the modem puulic. 
familiar. On th« slightest pretext they were hurried to tho stake, 
and the tragedy of York Castle, in which the horrors and tho 
desperate heroism of the siege of Jerusalem were re-enacted, gave 
a climax to au ascending series of atrocities. All this while the 
light of Jewish lifts was not put out. The learning of thoir 
rabbis drew scholars to Oxford, Cambridge, Lincoln, York, and 
other centres, as well ns to Loudon; and, in 1159 a.t>. or there¬ 
abouts, the gyent Alien Ezra is believed to have lectured in 
England, in medicine, logic, philosophy, and geometry they 
were pre-eminent, though their skill in lecchcraft was popu¬ 
larly set down to unholy arts or to cabbalistic lore. John, 
who had for good reasons wished to stand woll with the Hebrews, 
granted them unwonted safeguards and immunities, signing two 
charters in the second year of his reign, one for tho Jews of 
England, the other for those of Normandy. But, whether de¬ 
signed m a blind and a snare or not, this merciful policy was soon 
changed for tho most pitiless persecution and spoliation,* the barons 
joining in the exactions of tuo King. Tim reign of Ilenry III, 
brought happier days, though it may be doubted whether good 
will dictated the wearing of tho distinctive badge which every 
Jew, and soon afterwards ovary Jewess, was by law compelled to 
wear upon tlio breast. This ordinance was re-enacted in tbe 
{Statutes of Jewry, early in Urn reign of iklward I. Of this code, 
ns well as of the other statutory enactments affecting his fellow- 
countrymen, our author has made diligent and careful use, and 
his book throughout shows that he has snored no pains to exhaubt 
the materials available for his subject. He has thus been enabled 
to trace in minute detftil the advance of public policy and private 
prejudice to the monstrous decree of utter expulsion which went 
forth against the whole community under 'Edward I., when (in 
1290) not less than *5,000 Jews, according to the closest com¬ 
putation, quitted tho shores of England, their houses and the bulk 
of their property being appropriate^ by the King, and their valu* 
able store of books enriching tho libraries of Stamford and 
^Oxford. * A 

' a race so irrepressible m the Jewish was not to tafyermanenUy 
excluded from ft country which held out such opportunities for 
commercial enterprise and the accumulation or wealth. IIow 
soon or in what number* they began to creep once more into the 


forbidden realm it is difficult to determine. But in the reign of 
Elisabeth we hear of their visiting England freely. The Qumo 
herself had a Jewish physician, Rodrigo Lopes, who, however, 
fell a victim to popular jealousy on a fictitious charge of com¬ 
passing the death of tho Queen by poison* It was not till the 
tolerant rule of Cromwell that the Israelites obtained a safe and 
permanent settlement hi England. A Jew named Jacobs is known 
to have opened a coffee-shop in Oxford in 1650. A deal of 
apocryphal talk ha a come down to us concerning negotiations with 
foreign Jews for the sain of 8t. Paul** Cathedral and the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, for half a million of money. What, however, is 
of historical interest is the mission of the learned and liberal- 
minded Menasseh Ben Israel, who pleaded with effect tho.cauao of 
his English brethren before the I/Ord Protector and the Privy 
Council, despite the violent and narrow opposition of Frynne. 
Cromwell was made ridiculous by the attempt of sonie over-zealous 
partisans to make him out a descendant of the Messiah, if not Shiloh 
himself. No formal decision in favour of the Jewish claims can 
bo authenticated beyond the loose jotting of Evelyn, under dale 
December 14,1655-—“ Now were the Jews admitted’— find Burnet’s 
statement of Cromwell having brought a company of them over to 
England, and giving them leave to build a synagogue. It was in 
1602 that Jewish worship was for tho first time openly set up, a 
house in King Street, Aldgatc, being fitted up for a temporary syna¬ 
gogue. , The oldest congregation, howe\or, in London is stutea by 
our author to have been that of the .Sephardim^ or Spanish and. 
Portuguese Jews. A curious list is given by him, of uncertain 
date, but probably belonging to tho reign of Charles II., handed 
down from tho papers of Emanuel da Costa, an eminent natural 
philosopher of the time, containing tho names of the original 
settlors. Some of these are hard to penetrate through the disguise 
of the spelling of that period, but nearly all are of Portuguese or 
Spanish form. The heads of families arc twenty-five in number,, 
proving the inaccuracy of the statement in Anglia Judmm that 
the whole body of Jews in London in 1063 did not exceed twelve. 
Dr. Chambcrbiin at tho same time speaks of thirty or forty families, 
and one Thomas Grceuhalgh, who visited the King Street 
synagogue the year niter it was opened, found therein upwards ot 
14 on hundred men, apparently of affluence, and tho ladies were 
very richly attired.” 

To the rules carefully laid down for the organization and disci¬ 
pline of this little community is in no small degree owing the firm 
foothold and growing security which from that time to this tho 
Jewish body has held in Loudon. With no severer powers of 
control than those of fiucs and the Iferacha or Jferem (excom¬ 
munication), the founders of the Sephardic congregation Lid down 
a code of laws which the good sense and loyalty of the body sufficed 
to enforce and to keep in respect. These laws may be roughly 
classed underthree heads—the internal service of tho synagogue; tho 
maintenance of tho congregation, with the raising and administra¬ 
tion of its funds; and, finally, tho regulation of the social conduct 
of Jews both towards each other and towards Christians. Under the 
guidance and control of wise and cautious rulers the slender com¬ 
monwealth of Israel grow imperceptibly, but surely, aud at a rato 
so rapid that in 1670 the House of Commons was moved to direct 
an inquiry to be made into the number of Jews in this country, 
and on what terms they were permitted to reside here. Unfortu¬ 
nately tho report was not published, and tho importa^inforim.- 
tion which it might havo afforded us has been lost. ▼ 

Mr. Picciotto has given a clear abstract of tho Naturalization 
Act of 1753, and its abrupt repeal in the year following, in dofer- 
enco to the blind panic ana prejudice of the public, and iu spite of 
tho more liberal pleadings of Earl Temple, Pelham, and Pitt. Tho 
successive stages by which the Jews won their way to tho complete 
emancipation and political equality which has neon secured to 
them during the present reign are easily to he followod under our 
author’s guidance. For a large class of readers the most attrac¬ 
tive part of the book wiU probably be that in which be traces the 
origin and rise of tho Jewish families which havo made themselves 
a name, not in England only, but throughout Europe, for financial 
and commercial ability, for the wealth which hoB swayed national 
counsels, affected tho* fortunes of war, and turned the flood of 
monetary panic. How the Goldsmith, the Bernals, the Ricardos, 
tho Rothschilds, and other millionaire magnates built up their 
colossal fortunes; how the names of the cider and younger Disraeli 
rose to fame in letters and politics, while others have contributed 
by their talents and labours in learning, in the arts, in political 
' life, and in philanthropy, to dispel the cloud which for ages bung 
over the Jewish race, will be found drawn ont in full and interest¬ 
ing detail in Mr. Picciotto's closing pages. All classes of readers 
will feel grateful for the mass of varied information which he haa 
presented to them. 


THE MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE.* 

M R. JOHN WALKER VILANT MACBETH is a person of 
a cheerfully sentimental disposition, benevolent intentions, 
and moderate parts, who has had the misfortune to read, write, and 
talk a great deal more than is good for him. It ha* therefore 
occurred to him to write an exhaustive treatise on Figures of 
Speech, which “ claims to be of the greatest value in studying 
-v.... .. . . 

. * The Might and Mirth of Literature : a TYeatie* on figurative Lot* 

I jftape, fr*< £*. By John Walker Vilant Macbeth. London; tiakapaun Low 
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lumping') and literature/' We may concede to him that the sub- 
jeqjk is sadly neglected:— 

Writers generally, even the ablest, are wholly in the dark as to the pre¬ 
cise distinction between a trope. and a nuumi/uiy; and very lew even of 
lncrarv men have a» much as evi*r heard of implication or llvp*n , :U«‘,t.isit« > 
one of the most impurtuut figures, and one, too, that is|R’rpetuully dividing 
it ■> light on us. 

*S» Mr. Macbeth laments in his Introduction : and certainly wo do 
r.ot remember that we over unitM-umsly blessed tin* useful light of 
Ily^ocatfistosk*. The worst of il is’that wo seem doomed to re¬ 
main in our ignorance, fur wo have failed to discover anything 
about Implication or llypocatnstasis in our author’s own text, 
though ho has ‘‘added up the mortal amount. ” of two hundred and 
twenty-live figures of speech bn the use of his own and other men's 
perverse invent ion. At the eiid of this singularly unassuming In¬ 
troduction comes the lii’ht appearance of the one feature of the 
book on which wo feel bound to speak with some seriousness. Mr. 
Macbeth appears, by the publisher;/ advertisements, to bo a Pro¬ 
fessor in (he (’uivarsity of West Yiiginiu, and by internal evidence 
to bo a cultivator of pulpit oratory and religious line writing. The 
particular sty If* ho cultivates in this matter is one which we fear 
is not uncommon in America, but happily had not vet established 
itself in England; we mean the assumption of an olibnsivo aud 
patronizing familiarity with pciaoua aud things whose names all 
mun of education and right feeling in this country, whatever may 
be their theological or even anti-theological opinions, are accus¬ 
tomed to hold in respect, are unwilling to invoke for trilling occasions, 
and are careful to mention, when they do mention them, with a 
certain reverence and decent reserve. This writer goes out of his 
way to cry anathema upon “ men such as Darwin and Mill; pitch 
as Xlurlierl- Spencer and Dr. Tyndall.* 11 is wiser and more in¬ 
structed countrymen have given "ample and various proof that they 
know better. But of one thing wo arc sure, speaking quite apart 
from any disputed points of speculation, and simply on behalf of 
civilized literature aud good Manners, that the nauseous and 
maudlin sentiment scatteied broadcast through this book in the 
name of religion would excite very much the aauie feelings of dis¬ 
gust iu any of the heretics who ought to be* “branded ” along with 
Mr. Darwiu- -we use tho writer’s own charitable and clerical epitln t 
—and in tho Moderator of the Scottish Genera- Assembly or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. We can hardly give specimens of the 
writer’s performances in this kind without justly offending our own 
readers. Enough to say that he delights in usb-: the words und 
action-} of the Founder of tho Christian religion, whom he is pleased 
to think “ tho most poetic personage that ever walked the earth, ’ 
by way of specimens for tbe demonstration of his figures of speech, 
not without Uuent commentary in such lout*- and language us we 
have indicated. When he vouchsafes to lot us know that he, Mr. 
John Walker Vilant .Macbeth, likes the Old Testament mom the 
older he grows, or that some volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s is ‘‘soaked 
iu Gospel,” wo can « fiord to he merely amused ; and wo mav now 
pass with a sense of relief from, tho category i>f oilences to that of 
absurdities. 

The quantity of lite’-aturo, good, bad, and indiflermt, which has 
been turned over by Mr. Macbeth in the course of his omnivorous 
and undigested reading is mfliiii'e.Uly very htryc. Thciiuality of 
tha knowledge ho has derived from it is remarkable, and in eonie 
ways unique. Wo are- quite accustomed to people who do not 
kiii.w tkamMCnglish is English, or who claim to know tlmt it is 
something else. Wo aw also aware of a fortunately increasing 
number of people who do know this elementary truth, Jlut wo 
no *v fall in with a writer and professing teacher of English who 
lia-» worked h’nuMf into such a Mate that at the same Vimc he 
knows ami does nut know it: and this not by' any subtle imagina¬ 
tion or recondite process of confusion, but by tho much simpler 
method of not letting anything lie learns pouetmto more ihan 
f-kiu-deep. Winn wo hnd a man calling Sir John Maundoville’s 
Travels the first prose work published in England, or talking 
about “Anglo-Saxon, the mother-tongue «»f our mother-tongue, 
and so our venerable grandmother-tongim," we generall> know 
what umre to expert. But, thirty pages after this Inst flower of 
Hied piety, we find Mr. Macbeth complacently telling us that, 
“in strict accuracy, 5 ’ he knows very well that Knglhh is a 
great d«’!il older than the fourteenth century, and tlmt in fact 
the tongue of Alfred and O&dnnm was neither “Anglo-Saxon ” nor 
“ i Vmi-JSaxon.” In like manner our author piofcs.-es a vast admi¬ 
ration for Ghnurc.r, lmt pays Mr. Morris a compliment fur which 
assuredly Mr. Morris would not thank him, by remarking that the 
Rftrthly J'ariulLw has “ far more than Chaucer s melody, for nobody 
ha# been able to tell wlmt was tin* great old writer’s luw^ ©f 
rliy thin- -it is doubtful if our poetry ul that time had any.” To say 
in the right place tlmt “ nobody knows ’’ is the mark ol the I rucst 
knowledge; to say it in the wrung place is the mark of impudent 
ignorance. Our amazement in this place is somewhat qualified 
when wc observe that elsewhero in the book Mr. Macbeth quotes a 
familiar passage from the prologue to tho Canterbury Tabs, and 
print# it m such n fashion as utterly to ruin the metre. So, again, 
it is hardly credible that a man who has read any old English should 
give the words mazed, toaro, /ore, yin (begin)/as examples of tho 
figure aph< 6 rvm; or that one who has read any English at all. 
should torture Marvel's “Mexiquo bay” into “Mcxic " (short for 
Mexican !), as an instance of apocope. For a writer whose rudi¬ 
ments of grammar and prosody are iu this condition, it is natural 
enough to define archaism as “ a form which consists of old modes 
spelling,” and to give just half page to it; clearly it in tho 
P aafest thing he can do. 


Mr. Macbeth’s judgments of English authors, post and present, are 
not without their curious infelicities. He lumps together all the 
Elizabethan dramatists, including by name Ben Jonsou.aa “ men of 
very great genius—undisciplined, but genuine.” He has formerly 
spoken witn contempt of tho Faery Qunn , but is now pleased 
solemnly to retract his censure, having discovered that (along with 
tho Old Testament) il improves on acquaintance. Ho undertakes 
to give a list of tho classical allegories of tho English language, 
aud leaves out the Tale of a Tub. To contemporaries ho is, ns a 
rule, gracious, and chiefly to himself, dm wing largely on his own 
verse for illustrations. 1rVo cau only say of this that it is wor^| 
than his prose. AVo are thankful to know, on Mr. Macbeth s au¬ 
thority, tlmt George idiot is a very able novelist, and tbe Spanish 
tiypsy well worth reading, and that tho poems of Matthew Arnold 
are superior; but his charity outruns uh when he finds “ many 
good tilings ”in if Mr. Gillilbtn, whom our readers nifty know-—or 
not know—as a writer of gushing pin luces to editions of British 
poets. Vet he does draw a lino somewhere, for Dr. Cummings 
works do not rise to genius. Mr. Stodinau, a critic of really con¬ 
siderable merit, of whose work wo hud a good specimen under our 
hands some weeks ago, will no doubt be proud to find himself hem 
set down ns “deft and original” in verse. Mr. Macbeth 
is not much happier when ho takes excursions into clas¬ 
sical and Continental liloraturo. lie shows with vvlmt 
diligence ho has read his lhibelnis by writing down Pan urge a 
“ fat monk.” Me bus discovered by some inscrutable process that 
Goethe's Jphigvnin is a “ noble Christian drama 1 ; but perhaps we 
are to understand the epithet as expressing only vague laudation 
iu the school of religion# sentimentality to which Mr. Macbeth 
belongs. As to the daisies, he cries, “ () for a truly judicious 
e.\purgator!but, tie far ns his own allusions go, ho shows u dis¬ 
position to add rather than take away; for he finds a “thnusund- 
huightcivd sea ” iu Iloumr, presumably by a coufused recollection 
of the extremely well-known countless laughter of the sea waves” 
iu the Pronu'thvm of .Eseh vlus. For uu example of Aristophanes's 
parody he chooses tho Clouds, where there is mmirkubly Jittlo (if 
anything) of genuine parody; no scholar who had read Anglo¬ 
phones to any purpose could thus ignore the elaborate und admi¬ 
rable parodies of the rival tragedians in the Frays. lie further 
displays his scholarship by going into raptures over the beauty of 
tclcyntm , a convenient but barbarously formed word whose bar¬ 
barism was amply discussed and exposed when it wan new: and 
he offers “ to risk liis fame for the future age in which he believes 
so strongly, on a word which lm now invents. It is tho word— 
Cosmarcli; from Cosmos, the world, and Archou, a ruler.” The 
Cosmarch will be the president of tho universal commonwealth of 
the future. Wo must let our author .-peak for himself hero; it in¬ 
volves giving a specimen of the peculiar manner which we hud 
meant to spare our readers, But there may ns well be one specimen 
to show that vve have exaggerated nothing:— 

The word is regularly f*mm*il, precisely expressive, compact, musical; a 
word wind: jnvituH :um defies eritici-iu ; nim'.lier proof of how oxhuusfh-s-4 
our laitgaa^e is. But will it ovc.r l»e needed? Ft will; for our Item, 
King Jesus, reign* ; nod hath lenJvcd. Ti* ■ adoption of this wold will 
be our ti.u of .MioiViis us a writer. 

After this there is no occasion to b“ surprised at Mr. Mae both 
quoting from himself iu preference to Shukspeuiv, ns it happens in 
this wise, lie speaks of the colloquial use of “ your,” perfectly 
common iu Shakapcarc (for example., “ Your water is a sore decay vi¬ 
ol' your dead body ”; “ Your fterpont of Egypt is bred now of your 
luud by the operation of your sun—so is your crocodile’’), c.ulu- 
loguwbi the fig tiro as “ I’voprietorship/' and lliereupou *‘ your author 
supplies mi instance *’ in a piece of ridiculous bombast of his own. 
Nor wore we at all startled on coming, about three-quarters of tho 
way through ihe book, on this modest estimate of tho valuo of the 
writer's instructions;— * 

Altogether, tho man who will not labour, for many a year, to make him¬ 
self exceedingly familiar wiLh all these exquKite weapons of oratory is too 
mean'minded lo deserve to bo let into a pulpit. 

We shall never deserve ft) be let into Mr. Macbeth's pulpit; but 
we confess that wo have been partially rewarded for wading 
through his book by finding one joke in the wilderness, and here 
it is:— 

11 sometimes happen* also Hint the mere name of a place may bo the vvrv 
•‘Jumtx of the ludier.ius. Many years ago, a preacher in J&mvburyport, 
who#.* warm imagination drank in’tiie nautical lieautics of tho. locality, vtas 
descanting before u large audience upon tho perils of tu) repent aid sinners as 
they drifted down the stream of time. lie. compared them to u tempi-st- 
tossi.J tmrk, bowing under tho hurricane, every bit of canvas torn from its 
spars, nud driving furiously u|»on adjacent breaker*. At tho climax of his 
skillfully [aic] elaboraled motaphor, the minister shouted, 

“ And how, 0 liovv shall tho poor mariner be saved ? ” 

An old salt hi tho gallery, with his whole soul absorbed in tho scene, sprang 
to hi* feet and screumcd, 

“ L«t him put his helm liard down, and bear away for Squam." 

And ao we tuko leave of Mr. Macbeth and bis two hundrod ami 
twenty-live—or two hundred and twenty-eix—figures of speech, 
probably for diver; for if we should hereafter come in eight of 
any companion or sequel to them, we shall hardly face another 
such hyilrir-beaded monster, but rather without more ado put 
our holm hard down and bear away for Bquarn. 
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PARISHES ST7SSRX DIALECT.* 

I T would hardly have been worth while to notice this book, Aid 
it mil appear to be in some way connoetod with tlui English 
Dialect Society, a Society which han Mr. Skoal to its Secretary. 
Indeed wo road in Hie profact*. that the author u owes more than 
ho fa able to express ” to Mr. Skeat “ for the guidance that lie has 
given him, and the pains which he lias token to render the work as 
frfee as possible from imperfections/* The author adds, * 4 Without 
his assistauco £ could never have presented it to the reader in the 
form it now assumes/’ The question which occurs to us on muling 
this, and on looking through the book, is whut its amount of im¬ 
perfections would have been, and what form it wopld have taken, 4 f 
Mr. Skeat had not giveu it the advantage of bis guidance. To us 
it seems simply ono of those old-iushioned glossaries, the use of 
which is not ussy to understand, in wliich a man undertakes to set 
down tlio dialectical peculiarities of a certain district, nnd than 
goes and puts down every word used iti that district wliich differs 
from high-polite book English, whether it is in any way charac¬ 
teristic of that particular district or not. Hero wo have what 
professes to be a Dictionary of the* .Sussex Dialect, while a very large 
proportion of the words in it belong to Sussex simply in the sense 
in which they belong to any other comity. Wo turn over page 
after page, and find words which wn have known all our du>s in 
parts far away from Sussex, lu the pages at tho end of the 
hook which come from the English Dialect Society we find a refer¬ 
ence to certain rules for “ word-collectors/' Now we can quite 
undeistrind that, for a mere word-collector, it may to* very well that 
ho should set down every word or phrase or pronunciation differing 
from book English which he hears in his own district. This may 
very til kingly be the tii>fc stage in making a glo.-> ir\. In the mere 
proct*s..of collection it is always veil to t.iko note of a hundred 
things that are not wanted rather llem to tail to take note of on.* 
thing tleil is wanted. But surely this first stage, ought not. to fa; 
the lu.-t. , t.ige, Surely, before tin* results of tucli a collection appear 
in ebook, labelled as a glossary of a particular district, tie* collection 
should 1>” silted to see. what, really does aud what really does not 
illuslr.ile the dialect of tho district. It may happen that the 
collector nny lie able to go throneii tliis process nf sifting for 
himself, or it may be bailor ilmi some one else should d«> it for 
him. At any rule, it should) bo done by somebody. Sonic kind 
ol' cl:« si iV.it ion should be made heliuv I bo thing is put into tho 
slmpe n- :> book. But hero Mr. Purfah his simply gone and put 
down every word which lie. lias heard in Siimsu* which ho would 
not be likely to iind in his morning's newspaper or in tlm list 
book from Aludin, av)i ether it is in any way characteristic of Su'*- 
sex, or ilhu-traiivu of Sussex, or not. " lie seems to have n»> kind 
of notion whut Sussex, is. Yet the name of tho hmd pretty well 
tells ito own history. Sussex is tho laud of the South-Shxoiix. 
The South-Saxons arc part of a greater whole, the Saxons - f the 
Saxons arc again, as for as Britain*is concerned, part of a- greater 
whole, the English. Such obviousfacta ns tliesy lie oil the surface, 
and they ought to be present to nny ono who sets to work on the 
South-Suxoii dialect. Of words, phramw, forms of words, uvd in 
Sussex, there can hardly fail to bo four classes. There will b« 
first tho Avoids and forms which the tongue of Sussex bus in 
common with the tongue of the rest of England, written as well 
as spoken. Secondly, there will lie the -Avoids which have dropped 
out of written English, but which are retained in popular speech 
everywhere. Thirdly, there will be the words and forms common to 
Sussex with iho rest of Saxon England, but which are peculiar to 
Saxon England. Lastly, there will bo tho words or forms which 
are absolutely distinctive of Sussex, and which mark off the special 
Soulli-Snxon dialect from the wider Saxon tongue. The first 
three classes there cannot fail to be; nnd in a shire which once was a 
distinct kingdom, and which always has had a very distinct history 
of its own, we should expect to find examples of tho fourth class also. 
There may of course be any number of other classes besides—words 
borrowed" either from foreign tongues, or from other dialects of 
English which have become in any way characteristic of the dis¬ 
trict—words which have grown up in later times or have 
acquired a special use in later times through any circumstances 
ohametorist io of the district. No doubt a man may make a very 
useful word-collector who is quite unable to classify the words that 
he collects in any such fashion as this. Such a man may bo very 
well employed in making a mere fist, which some better scholar 
may afterwards sift. All that wo soy is that, till the sifting pro¬ 
cess has been gone through by some ono or other, the list should 
not be called a glossary, nor should it appear before the world in 
the shape of a book. 

Mr. Parish seems to think that he has guarded himself against 
this objection by the title of the book, which ho bids us remember 
11 is not only adiethmary of tike Shwrix dialect, but also a collec¬ 
tion of provincialismt iu iwe in the comity of Sussex.” What is 
here meant by “provtociftlismsP” Mr. Parish says just before, “ The 
nlle of my selections has beea to include any provincial word not 
likely to have been adopted from a book, which I found in constant 
use among people who, as far as I could ascertain, had never been 
out ofv'the county” And just before that he says that hie “ chief 
dil^piuty.has been in dealing with provincialisms unquestionably 
ttad in Sussex, but also in such common use elsewhere as appa¬ 
rently to deprive them of a distinctive character/* By a pnmn- 
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nalism then Mr. Parish understands anything which is not likety 
to havo ltuuu learnt out. of a book. That fa to say, he puts Into the 
Sussex glossary every thing that ho hike hoard' in Su.?.-ex which 
ditfors from high-polite English. In short, as we wt out by 
saying, we are still ill the first stage, we havo still a more unsifted 
list of Avords. 

It seems that emo of the rules of tho Euglfah Dialect H'xnety is 
hi abstain from etymology. Thin again is a very good rule for 
the more word-collector. As we have already implied, a man may 
be quite fit to make a list whose etymological notions may be not 
a little wild. Even tho Gloucestershire antiquary who thought 
that the local nomenclature of Gloucestershire was Hebrew might 
bo quite capable of making a list of words in use in Hlnacesterahiro 
which are not in uso in high-polite English. The etymology should 
not coino in till wo eoiuo to the sifting process, but with tlio silking 
process it should corno in. Mr. Parish certainly seems to us to bo 
still in a stage in which he would do well to leave etymology alone; 
but a man who is iu that stngo, though he moy make a useful list, 
i» not yet fit. to make a glossary. Mr. Parish, busy as he has 
been among the South-Saxo ns, seeius not yet lo have grasped the 
great fact that the ho nth -Saxons are thu South-Saxuns. They 
have, boon Savons of the Saxons for fourteen hundred years; and 
what should they speak but the tongue of their forefathers ? 

tv 5 * c£«trn, Sovw, roTr A&>/ncr<rcri. 

Awl right pood Savon, by Mr. Parishs account, th*?y J*cem to 
speak. They have their d for th ; their pronunciation fa “brand 
and rather (haw ling ”; that is to say, they stick to the diphthongal 
Ibriiis which distinguish Southern from Northern English, ihit 
tho simple fact lhat Saxon ]n?ople still talk Saxon is to* dimple 
for Mr. Parish, and hi; gives m instead n much more learned- 
sounding explanation:— 

The dialect »f the pi'oj.l'* Iiajj ln\ii‘nff»*ctc«l by the geographical 

]*o.itinn and the liiktary ni’iln- country. It. may lm traced eld* m e» \ngh.~ 
Saxon, Old Dutch, Old W.-l-h <\.r Itriti-h), v\ ith >i dn*U ci' i-pli <-eiuury 
Freai’li, ar.d a little Scanrliit.iviati, the l»im due to tie* v-n.-cn.ir!, v.h'-ch has 
for many gem-rat ion-* d ho-ts 01 tsu n-Al/ inv.itlcr* in our -limes and 

b:e; tvrio* Avitnc^id tfu- im-thrig uf (irmir-si dc<tiu n d to iittlaeii.-c the lii>tory 
and language of the win.'-- country. 

Wo might ask Avhat is meant, by Souih-S.tx.on being “'traced 
chiefly to Anglo-Saxon “'t But this is n trifle compared to \Ahnt 
corner next. What can lv tin; tongue which Mr. Paris}* menus by 
*■ Old Dutch ' r Then avc should like to know sound hi u/ about the 
Old Welsh and Scandinavian. The two lauding*, Mr. I‘ t. h goes 
ou to explain, arc those of Itonmur and N^tiuhiis. If bv the 
former is mount tho burning ol‘ Cicsar, a lveuti-hrinn might havo 
something to miv on that iioad. As to the Normal:?-, S»i* 4 s.*v un- 
dimbtf'dly s;iav pbuity of them ; hut when the Normans h»\«* arrived, 
and their largo monastic csUbli.dnucuta have been Joumh’d, Mr, 
Parish gO{»s 011 further to comment:— 

Hut it will he observed that mo<i of our A/crds now in cormnon use, de- 
noiing iigri.’kiltuj.’il and tlutncMte iiuplcmcutM, arc citlu-r to be tm--cd to an 
AngJ«->.ixon derivation, <>r actually retain their original Aie.k-Kax m 
names in all pitiily ot spoiling nnd protiiinciaf ion. From this .M.ureu alxi 
n'irirly nil (he S*inhpx surname* Mini names ot villii;>,(*.s nnd farm-, (noticed in 
the A ppeudix) nrc derive!. \nr nuot l ior*r.-t M remark tuat t.hcu liv 
Su.ssox pcirennt Hpcaks of the sou as shf, lie un’j an exj'i'es.-ion v. hii li clearlv 
jium-i Uj I»is Brnn.in origin. . ^ 

Here we were going to nrii ngtrin, What should Mr. Parish expect 
his South-^axous to spwik except South-Saxon? only the puzzle¬ 
ment arising out of the last clause chocks any such cormuoaplno* 
remark. What can lie meant by ” the Herman origin” of** tlio Sus¬ 
sex peasant Is this “ Herman origin the samn as the “ AngJo- 
Saxon,’ > or the same as the u Old Dutch/’ or something different from 
both of them i* Mr. Parish can hardly mean that Sussex has a 
specially High-Gorman peasantry, and. if not, what is tlio force of 
tho distinction ? X11 short., as far as Teutonic philology goes, Mr. 
Parish seems to be altogether in tho court of the Cientiles, or per¬ 
haps of the Semi-TaxouH. But, when ho get* out of those dangerous 
centuries thick ret with thorns and thistles, he begins to tell us 
facta that are both curious and important. It seems ihat inter¬ 
course with French fishermen, tlio settlement of French re¬ 
fugee?, the quartering of French prisoners, and a practice 
inf “ exchanging children with French families, in order that each 
might learn enough of the other language to be useful iu after 
life/’ has breiught in a good many moilern French word?. This 
fact and tho explanation of the fact is just what we want a local 
observer for; only how is this modern French, which dates from 
1562 onwards, to be reconciled with the statement quoted above 
about the “ dash of fourteenth-century Freucli F'* Or is this last 
peculiar to the fishermen ? 

€ Mr. Parish goes on to tell ub a great number (*f things as |iecu- 
Harities of the South-Saxons, which are simply common to the 
South-Saxons with the rest of monkiud. It is not only iu Sussex 
that people catch at long words which thev do not understand, and 
pronouuw tliciu in strange wavs. Nor ib It peculiar to Sussex to 
use what Mr. Parish calk “ words of sul^titutioii/’ We can quite 
believe that in tiussex, and doubtless in Northumberland &1bo, “ a 
person hears a word which be does not quite enderetand j he dues 
not take the trouble to ascertain either the moaningror the pronunci¬ 
ation of it, but lie uses a word something like it.” Thus, xt seems, 
u bilious ” bec<»nes “ rebellious ,* 1 aud w bronchitis ” “brown c risis / 1 
This last is perhaps more ingenious than the.lbrm « bran Tits*,” 
by which this last ailment ie called in another Taxon shire, but 
mere accidents of this kind cannot really BluStrate the dialect of 
any district. To confound “fairies”and u Pharfaeoa” is in .no 
way peculiar to Sussex. The same proctieh fioturkbes in Hamp- 
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no doubt in many other counties as well. But it is 
bing when we are told that 

& Sussex man was once naked. “ What is a pharisee ? ” and answered, 
Wjfh much deliberation ami confidence, “ A little creature rather bigger 
tl'.au a squirrel, and not quite bo large as a fox,” and 1 believe he expressed 
a general opinion. 

Mr. Parish adds 

Since writing the above, I find that polecats are called varies in Devon¬ 
shire ; so that possibly the person who gave this answer had boen brought 
in contact with some west-country folk and had heard tho word from them. 
It is not Sussex. 

* As we nro among* the;**, what is there particularly South-Suxon 
in the common seventeenth-century worn “pamful” applied to a 
preacher, or iu the common phrases of being “ partial ” to a thing, or 
being “ piqued," or “ peert,” or “ poor,” in tho sense . of thin, or 
“ proper " in much the aarne sense iu which Charles the First applied 
the word to Cornet Jojcc’b troopers ? What is thoro characteristic 
<>f Sussex in “pargeting” a wall? We have heard tho word iu 
Gloucestershire, and we have uo doubt that it may he heard any¬ 
where. Tt will certainly be found, as u received architectural 
term, in Mr. Parkers Glossary. The willow is surely, if not during 
tho rest of tho year, at least on Palm Sunday, known everywhere, 
and not only in Sussex, os tho “ palm; ” and will Sir William 
Hnvcourt allow that “pannage,” defined as “ the most of the oalc, 
and such ou which swine”—Mr. Farish makes no mention of the 
other class of inferior animals—“feed in the woods,” belongs 
to one shire more than another P We can fully believe that 
“a copyhold right to these existed in one of the manors at 
Brighton”; but surely it may just as well have existed in 
a manor in Cornwall,’or in the land which used to bo North 
Durham. But wo should like to know something about a “ paul,” 
which is defined to bo “a division of tenantry land at Brighton, 
usually con timing about the tenth part or a tenantry acre.” 
Mr. Parish refers to “ Pal, Ang. Sux., a stake,” which is of 
course simply “ pule ” ; but that sets us thinking what may 
be the connexion between “ palo” and “palus,” and also sets 
us wondering why Mr. 0 . IT. Pearson left out “ pulo ’’ in his 
list of real ami imaginary words which he makes English iu its 
earliest stage to have borrowed from Latin. “ Fountlo ” is a 
word which we do not remember to have heard. Mr. Parish 
suggests that it is “ probably a corruption of ‘ punctual,’ * and ho 
explains it to menu “ honest, reliable.” If this Last word has 
realty got into Sussex, could not tho rest of England make a bar¬ 
gain that the Houth-Saxons should keep it to themselves P 

So wc go through the hook, lighting at every page on words 
which belong to Sussex only ns they belong to tho rest of England. 
“ Rape,” as a local division, is very properly put down as 
specially South-Saxon. Why should Sussex claim any exclusive 
right in the “ reeve ” ? Tins jumbling together of things w hich 
are characteristic and which are not destroys altogether to 
our mind the use of tho book. No doubt in goimy through Mr. 
Parish’s glossary, among many words which are familiar to us 
elsewhere, wo com© to many which are strange to us; hut tho 
example of the others takes away all certainty whether these are in 
any way distinctively South-Saxon. It is just as likely that, they 
too may bo simply common to Sussex with other districts, though 
we hnppen not to have come across them. After looking through 
Mr. Parish's glossary, we know no more what the real peculiarities 
of the Sussex dialect may he than wo did before we opened the 
book. The thing of special interest to know would be what are 
the points, if any, iu which South-Saxon differs from West-Saxon. 
But about this there is not a word. A 11 that we really learn from 
tho book is that the South-Saxons have in later times picked up 
a good many French words. Tn short, if Mr. Skeat’s name had 
uot beeu conuected with the book, we should have cast it aside as 
one of the old-fashioned, unscientific glossaries. But, as Mr. 
Parish lias brought Mr. Skeat’s name in, we cortainly are a little 
curious to know how far Mr. Skcat really approves of Mr. Parish’s 
way of treating his subject. 


DEAR LADY DISDATNV 


M R. MCCARTHY’S lost novel has, to begin with, the merit for 
which oue must always be thankful, of being better than 
the one which preceded it. In Liidvy Rockford, while thore were 
such good qualities as a certain grace of fancy And a pleasant 
Style, there was also considerable i mprobability And inconsistency, 
*■' nd some savour of dulness. In Dear Lady Disdain thcro are 
r defects. The characters are life-like*; some of them, wh..t is 
i rare, original. The interest, though it turns upon no very 
“og occurrences, is sustained throughout; ana tho novel 
stand well out from the common herd of three-volume 
> if it had nothing to recommend it but the pleasantness of 
\ and excellence of its style. The fault of the book is in its 
iction. There are incidents which seem t# demand ex¬ 
pand receive none; there are others which delude the ex- 
-^-reader by leading him to expect a complicated 

S to issue from them. He looks confidently for 
trhich custom teaches him to foresee; and, not 
the places where he imagines they are to occur, 
Jib * supposes that the author has baffled conjecture in order 
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to make his effect more startling whoa it comes, that he has 
diverted the attention of his readers as a conjuror does that of his 
spectators by a feigned trick, while he is secretly preparing the 
surprise which is to overwhelm them with astonishment. But 
the surprise never comes. The confidences m by Mrs. Jansen 
to tho hero, upon which ono cannot but conclude something was 
originally intended to hang by the author, produce no result at all, 
and for every purpose of the story might as weU have beeu 
left out. 

It would bo unreasonable to demand that every incident con¬ 
nected with the characters of a novel should have some direct in¬ 
fluence upon its course; and it would be undesirable that any such 
rule should be imposed upon writers. But that overy incident 
upon which any* stress is laid should have an evident relation to 
the matters in hand, should carry with it an evident and adequate 
cause for its existence, is surely advisable. In the writings of Tour- 
gueucf and of Mtfrimdo, upon whom the Russian author haB formed 
nis stylo, it constantly lmppenB that one is told of various episodes 
which at first sight may seem superfluous; but a very little obser¬ 
vation and reflection will convince the reader that each of theso 
episodes has a proper and necessary part to fulfil; and that, if any 
of them were taken away, there would be a perceptible loss in tho 
effect of the character to whom it belonged. But the episodes in Mr, 
McCarthy’s work, whatever their intention may bo, tail to nccom- 

E lish any purpose of revealing or illustrating character. This is, 
owevor, tho only notable mult we can find with Dear Lady 
Disdain , and it must he remombered that the faults in a work of 
art assume importance according to the excellence with which they 
are contrasted. 

The hero of Mr. McCarthy’s novel, a young man bearing tho 
singular name of Christmas Pembroke, is discovered at tho begin¬ 
ning of tho story established in an okl-fnshioned lodging in one of 
the streets running from the river to the Strand. Ho has returned to 
London from San Francisco and Japan; and a year before the date 
of tho story his father, a clever engineer, died pronouncing tho 
name " Diono.” lie has just received a letter signed Dione Lyle, 
purporting to be from an old friend of his fathers, and asking him 
to pay her a visit at a place called Durowonds, in one of the 
Southern counties on tho sea. While Christmas is talking to 
Captain Cameron, a chance acquaintance, the Captain hears a 
footstep outside the door, and, calliqg to its owner by tho name of 
Sir John, invites him into Christmass room :— 

Sir John Chnlloner wjw one of those men whose presence seems to fill a 
room. Captain Cameron was tall and sinewy ; Sir John wits tall and full. 
IIv had a splendid head of dark hair, and his beard and whiskers were 
glossy in their darkness. His forehend, his teeth, the one hand which was 
ungloved were very while. He looked a little too larce for n lady’s doctor, 
and a little too well dre.vwjd for a banker. He might nave been a president 
of the Royal Academy, or the chairman of a School Boa id perhaps. Thcro 
was something nt once grave and gracious about him which ai(fused uu 
atmosphere of dignity through Christmas’* little room. 

Presently the Captain tusks .Sir John, “And how are you all at 
Dure woods P And how’s my Lady Disdain ? ” Thus by a clever 
touch the author brings two of his characters who are destined to 
have a marked influence upon eAch other together, and arouses his 
reader's expectation without any appearance of effort. A few days 
later, arrived at the little village of Durewoods, to which he has 
steamed across a quiet bay,Christmas “seized his little portmanteau 
and strode on the pier, with a delicious sense of fragrant hedgerow 
smells and summer evening atmosphere, and the breathing of trees 
and tho salt savour of tho water all blended with an odd feeling of 
perplexity —not quite knowing where he was or what he was to do 
next. Nobody expected him apparently, or paid the least attention 
to him.” But a young lady driving a pair of ponies down to the 

} >ier sees and compassionates his forlorn condition. * Learning from 
lira, that he is, os she has guessed, the guest expected by Miss 
Lyle, she drives him up to Miss Lyle’s house, where he is met by 
“ a tall, grey old man dressed somewhat like a boatman.” The 
manner of his 'reception by this personage is strange. He is led 
by him in silence through a covered passage full of ferns and 
flower-pots which lies between the house and the outer wall. 

“ Christmas at first supposed that his guide was deaf or dumb, but 
ns be began to descend the steps with careless foot, and eyes 
wandering over the flowers and ferns, the old man touched him 
ou the arm, and said, with grave deliberation, 1 Mister 1 Slow— 
Non-; quick All right IIt turns out that this curious being, 
who like many people in the book has a curious name—Merlin— 
is a Breton boatman and fisherman, whose first idea in life Is 
devotion to Miss Lyle, whom he has served for years, while his 
second is that he is an accomplished English scholar. Miss Lyle 
—who is oue of the characters about whom the roAder is told too 
much and too little—takes a great liking to Christmas, and amongst 
other good advice warns him against falling in love with Lady 
Disdain—Mario Chnlloner. It is needless to say that he entirely 
neglects this advice. They go out together in a boat witn 
Merlin, and are landed at one of Marie’s favourite view points:— 

They etepflt ashore, and began to ascend a winding path that mounted 
upwards through the woods, and Christmas entered upon his first walk 
under trees With a young woman. For the woods sad ran path, and tho 
soft bright mosses beneath their feet, and the little streams that sometimes 
sprang from under green-covered stones and ran to meet them 1 ftr the 
sunny openiugs hero and there between the trees, and the deep bine overv 
head, Christina* had no eyes. The swoetwrinjring English birds sang in vain ' 
fur him. Yet not perhaps quite in Vain. Perhaps some time of music coming 
from .some outer source, from the skies and among the trees, did blend itself 
into his consciousness. Perhaps the voice of a stag-bird will always from 
that hour bring back to his mind delirious associations of happy ex pansiv e 
moments, when his soul seemed to be filled with exquisite emotion. Not 
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qalta la tain, perhaps did tlw startled iqalmil bound m prettily away, nnd 
tn*a poor «o knowingly from bin abeUpr ilk the hlgli branch**. Not in vatu 
wan the sky so blue; All went to make op the hour, and the picture, and 
the dream. But Ghrintroas did not then know it. Ho only knew that he 
was walking by the side of Marie Chal loner, and that- his huurt was beat¬ 
ing, and he oould hove vaguely said with Browning's lover, ** Who knows 
but the world may end to-day t ” 

Christmas Pembroke ia not the only young man who falls a 
victim to Marie Challoner’s charm. lV*ro is on© Nathaniel 
Cramp, or Nat Crarup ns ho is commonly culled, who has returned 
to his native village from London, where ho has been studying 
under a distinguished hair-dresser. But. be lma a soul above hair¬ 
dressing. 14 There was his real life when ho worked and drudged 
faithfully in the calling which grew every day more arid more dis¬ 
tasteful to him. There was his ideal life when h« # s.vt up of nights 
in his bedroom reading ” a mixture of Drowning, Carlyle, Tenny¬ 
son, Mill, and Darwin, aud making of them nil a melange of half- 
comprehended poetry and qiuirter-coniprtdieudod philosophy and 
science.” This poetic hnir-drossrr hours with agouy of the intimacy 
which has sprung up between Mariu and Christinas. While he 
is wandering on the pier at night he meets Christmas, from whom, 
not knowing who ho is. he accepts a cigar. Presently his 
suspicions are aroused, ana he asks, 41 Perhaps you arc staying at 
Misa Lyle’s ? ”— 

“ 1 am stayin'; there/ 4 said tl»e amazed Christina*. “ Why do you n*k ? 
Have you any object ion ? " 

“Take back your <,i*;ar—I want none of it! 'fake Wk your ri^ar! ” 

“My good Follow," said ChriUinas coolly, f , pi'»»j»k' don t UMialJy tuko 
back UgliL«<l cigars which other people have begun to smoke.* 4 

“Then let it i»eri*h l *' Naihauiel exclaimed, and he Itnng the cigar wildly 
out to son, and stared with excited eye*. 

“ Let it perish by all means ; but the next, time anybody offers you n 
good cigar let me advise you to make up \ our mind tiret n la ther you menu 
to smoke it aiul be civil before you take it in your li..u<I. Xmr may I risk 
who you arc ? No, though. T don’t want to’know. \<>u jnv the rudest 
and most uncivil pi raon 1 have ever met. Jtut I . uppor.e y>m have bieu 
drinking.” 

Drinking! ” Nathaniel cried. “Drinking! It's false! You iiiMilt 
in« ! It’s- a lie!" 

The end of the mooting i* that Cramp attacks Christmas, aud in 
the struggle fulls into tho sea, whence Christmas rescues him full 
of gratitude nnd penitence. When Christmas's visit at Durewoods 
comes to an end, tfir John has seen the danger of an attach¬ 
ment growing between him and Mario, and has hud his own 

i duns to counteract it. Tho course of iho story is continued in 
jondon. We will net spoil the interest of renders by indicating 
what that course precisely is. But wo may mention one or two 
of tho characters, who are drawn with singular skill. Them 
is Mrs. Sea graves, (Ja plain Cameron's sister, who.-** peculiarities 
can be best explained by quoting one of her speeehes. On 
hearing that Nat Cramp, to whom slut has Iron listening, 
is a barber:—“A barber!” said Mrs. Scagravc*. ln»\v charm¬ 
ing—'what n very delightful idea! I do so love to known 
barber—when lie has intellect and high thought: not u com¬ 
mon barber of course. I never knew that barber* had such 
advanced -wows. I shall always love barbers for tin* future—not 
love them really, you know, but feel that they aro men nnd 
brothers, Bo very, very refreshing! *’ There is al-o Miss .Sybil 
Jansen, tlio enthusiastic girl who makes foolish eloquent speeches 
in favour of women’s rights, and whom one cannot help liking and 
pitying in spite of her lolly. And there is Ronald Vidal, who is 
perhaps the best drawn, as ho is certainly tho most original, char¬ 
acter in the book. In him Mr. McCarthy has caught, and caught 
very accurately, a type which is characteristic of these times, 
and which no previous author has used. Besides the social scones 
at DurewoiyU aud in London, the book contains some very interest¬ 
ing passaged of life in America. Altogether Dear Lmh/ Disdain is 
the cleverest and pleasantest novel wo have seen for some time. 
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the old bridge, was to scoop out deep holes, into which feU-gittly 
of the loose stones heaped round the feet of the piece. It wi * 1 
tho upper hole, and at Ik forest depth of water, 28 ft. IdWi 
of Bpring tides, with a rapid current so near the cataracts ot _ 
old bridge, duct John Bonnie the younger k\ 4 %ia foundations.^ 
managed tho building of each of his piers in an oval coiferdi 
made of several rows of wooden piles set close together andcaull __ 
with tow and pitch, lilliug the bjirccs betweeu the rows with 
puddled clay, liomtic had too much causo to remember these 
cofferdams, for he tumbled into one of them and was nearly killed 
by the fall. ] to relates the opposition that was raised by great 
coal-ownera and statesmen to the new approach with an arch over 
Thames Street, the cost of which was to he defrayed by the City 
tax on coal, l ord Durham and Earl Grey were opposed to the 
Duke of Wellington upon this question, some time before the 
debates on the Deform Bill. But the Whig Premier had, in 
1830, lo bring his Majesty King William to the opening of 
the bridge, and of the present approach by King William Street, 
instead of Fish Street Hill. 44 Stare super vias antiuuae” had been 
Lord Grey’s nmlto in thiB affair of private Bill legislation. 

Sir John Bennie, after hie retirement from bu&inesr, wrote from 
memory this account of his professional labours, and of his occasional 
travels iu diftamil pari* of Europe. It has been edited by his son, 
Mr. 0 . G. ( 3 . Bennie, of whose share in the work we have only to say 
that the volume abounds with misprinted names, demanding care¬ 
ful revision when it shall again bn Bent through the press. Besides 
much that i* tolerably interesting to the genera] reader, Sir John 
Ronnie’s commentary upon Iris own works is likely to bo useful to 
the younger men ot his profession. It might, indeed, have been 
rendered more instructivo by tho addition of a few maps, plans, 
and diagrams. Without such aids one cannot roadilv understand 
some of the Antlers docrihed such as the Eau Brink Cut near 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN RKNNIE.* 

TJ 1 HE discussiou upon the widening of London Bridge* has 
J- brought to remembrance the circumstances under which it 
was built, more than forty-five years ago, by the eminent civil 
engineer whose life and works are here described by himself. It 
was, like the naval docks at Sheonmas and Ohuiluuu and the 
breakwater of Plymouth Harbour, a work designed by his father, 
who died in 1821. The Plymouth, Gliathun, and Shcerness. 
works indeed wore more than half executed by the elder John 
Ronnie. He had also completed both Southwark and Waterloo 
Bridges, and had commenced that of Vauxliall, before his design 
for A new one upon the site of the famous Old Loudon Bridge was 
Approved by a Parliamentary Committee. The task of ils con¬ 
struction, but a fow yards higher tip the river, was entrusted to 
the second John Rennie, who 1 then had to prepare the working 
drawings And specifications of detail. Its difficulty was greatly 
increased by the necessity moauwhile, for traffic accommodation, 
of keeping up the old bridge, with . Its lame targeting pier-feet, 
caUftd M stenmge/’ buttressed by great piles ofstoM The stream, 
both at ebb and flood tide,used to rush down beMpo these massive 
obstructions in a series.of formidable cascades. Mr. Harriiou 
Ainsworth has turned them to. account in one of his sonstftional 
romances. Their effect oa ths bed of the river, above and below 

. * AiOobktfrtn 3% of Sir John Sennit, JW Fauddmi of tk* A- 

riitaCbS q/ Vim Mrnarnm ; tanprimng the ffitiarp afhh pra fankmal Ltft, 
• temdw m$h Memimimmm dating fnm th c Commencrmeut Ottgtkn/ to 
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j King's Lynn, the uutlnllhof tin: None and tho Witham, tho embatik- 
‘ ments of tho Wash, the drainage of tho Ancholmo Level,and some 
harbour improvement,*. The talents of Sir John Bennie were most 
beuolicially applied to then.; problems of managing water. Ho knew 
what to do with it, both in esUiuvica where bars are formed by the 
conflicting currents of river and sen, and likewise in lowlands 
which are marshy or flooded. These branches of engineering 
science have not, we suspect, of Into years gained their lull share 
of attention, compared with the more quickly profitable under¬ 
takings of railway construction. To say nothing of the storage of 
water for irrigation, which might, bv the way, produce most 
valuable results in Australia, many of our rivers are still left 
without due regulation of their course nnd preservation of their 
outlet. Tt is scarcely creditable to the enterprise and skill of this 
ago that half the midland shires of England, though remote 
from mountain torrents, have been twice laid under water in tho 
past six months. Sir John Bennie, who was the author of a book 
011 harbour works, intended also to write one treating of ** hydraulics 
generally,’* and the drainage of fens and lowlands in Great Britain. 
We hope that the second edition of this autobiography will be 
furnished whli plans, at least, of the Bedford Level and the Wash, 
and of tho Auchulmo or Axholiu Level, in North Lincolnshire, with 
all the *• hydraulic ’* cuttings nnd embankments. 

Au instance of tho progress which mechanical contrivance has 
made since the early years of (his century is the clilficulty, at that 
time, of conveying a t w cuty-tivti ton block of granite from its quarry 
to be shipped at Peterhead. It was in 1813 that young John liannie 
performed, this feat, to tho admiration of his contemporaries, for 
the building of Southwark Bridge. His next employment was in 
the interesting task of marine and trigonometrical surveying, 
under Mr. Eraiicis Giles, for the choice of luuhours and a packet 
line between tho south-west coast of Scotland and tho nearest Irish 
shore. In tho survey also of the river Tyne, and in those for 
several canals to be made in different parts of England, he gained 
further experience at tho age of twenty-one. He assisted, soon 
afterwards, in examining the position of Woolwich Dockyard, 
which his l'atbrr had in vain advised the Admiralty to give up, 
together with that of Deptford, concentrating all tno esta¬ 
blishments for naval construction, repairs, equipment, stores, and 
armament in one great dockyard and arsenal at Northltaet. This 
scheme, which was approved by, Pitt, and Mehille, would in 
Rennie's judgment have rendered it Heedless to create the now ex¬ 
isting dockyards ut $hecr*ies8 aud'Ghatham. W© have lately seen 
the abolition of the Woolwich Dockvnrd, upon which 340,000/. was 
spent under Iris supervision; but it was hardly possible for .any 
Government, fifty or sixty years ago, to foresee that changes in 
naval architecture would make it useless for our present (tact. There 
is perhaps a little too much disposition to tost tho discernment 
shown by long past Administrations in any particular do 
by the meueure of subsequent experience or later arquirem 
science. The projected ship cnuid from Portsmouth to f 
one huudred yawls wide and twenty-four feet deop, ssii 
Guildford down the valley of tho Way to the Thames, migh^ 
have been made, as riir John Ronnie thought, at half the < * 

London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. VVhether it 
proved wrltbuful, at this day, as to supersede the J 
Western Railway is another question; he evidently i 
so in the railway times. 

Among- the harbour works of this able3fi^^«RPta' those of 
Portpatrick and Donaghadee, Kingstown, Sunder¬ 

land, ltanuffiate, and East Harllepooi, willURSwa in the British 
Islands; And be furnished designs for Gporitygt Lbos, iuid so on, 
! at the request of tha Portugue*© Government. Besides these Ln- 
I pravemenis, more fully described in his bjok on British and 
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Foreign Harbours, he recommended, jointly with Mr. Murray, 
eoflpK desirable measures for making Bortemouth harbour acces- ' 
•SiDle at low tide. The various invention# of machinery in 
grtnch he was associated with hie brother George as partner, 
iter# applied sometimes to the public service. They are used 
in the -royal victualling establishments of Stonehuuso and Ports* 
mouth. This firm supplied the b team-engine* for our ships of 
war at an early period. tSir John Bennie claimed the merit of 
having induced the Admiralty to adopt both the high-pressure 
condensing system and Penn’s oscillating engines. His counexiun 
indeed with some of these improvements was extremely slight, 
amounting to little more than au influential opinion in their 
favour. In other cases, as in that of the screw propeller, when he 
and his brother had been employed merely to construct what other 
persons had invented, Sir John Bonnie led the Government to take 
it up. His precise enumeration of every piece of work, advice, or 
suggestion contributed by himself to the material conveniences 
of this age is characteristic of a prudent economist of professional 
renown. 

In the mil way department of engineering, on tho contrary, Sir 
John Bennie was the author of many projects which were destined 
not to bo carried into execution/ lie was, indeed, with hia 
brother and Mr. YignnlJes, and with George Stephenson, engaged 
on the Liverpool and Manchester line, and lie laid outthe Brighton 
and the illacKtvall railways in 18385 but tor other designs of this ■ 
nature he failed to gain support. lie would have conducted the 
London and Birmingham lino by way of Aylesbury, Banbury, 
Bicester, and Warwick, which would have been more natural and 
agreeable to ancient habits of traffic. At tho same time George 
Bennie would have continued the railway from Birmingham to 
Liverpool by Stafford and Buucorn, with a bridge, there over the 
Money 5 and the Trent Valley lino might have bedti spared. The 
first-mentioned plan was superseded by (ho Stephensons’ line to 
Birmingham following that of the Grand Junction Canal; the 
second was put aside for '(Words canal continuation from Bir¬ 
mingham to join the Bridgewater Canal to tho .Mersey, We have 
not much fault to find with the London and North-Western us it 
is; but there would have been bouic advantages in tho combination 
which the Bennies had in view, making Birmingham the middle 
point of communication from Manchester or Liverpool to London. 
In like manner, with regard to the Greet Northern line, which 
was laid down in 1845, it may be admitted that n line taking Lin¬ 
coln on the road to York, as proposed by the Company with which 
Bennie aud Giles were connected, had proscriptive custom in its 
favour. Tho railway bridge over the Severn on Bennies Bristol 
and Chepstow line might perhaps have prevented the need for 
the tunnel under that river now in construction, since it. would lm\o 
brought South Wales nearer to London as well as Bristol nearer 
to Liverpool. 8ir John always regretted the neglect by the’South- 
Eastern Kail wav Company of his Central Kent line, by Gravesend, 
Rochester, and Maidstone, to Dover, with a length fourteen miles 
less than what they made of tlioir Dover line. Tho unlucky 
thareholders of the ixmdon, Chatham, and Dover Railway, which 
long afterwards tamo into existence* upon a hollow financial 
footing, to answer tho aamo ends of traffic, have yot more nam* for 
BBgret. Another case in which serious competition might have 
been averted, by tho timely adoption of a more direct line offered 
to a Company already in possession of the traffic, is that of the 
Midland lino to Manchester, or something like it, taking in 
Leicester and Burton. The London and North-Western Company 
did not exactly see it. 

The simple mention of all Sir John Tteunie’s various engineering 
tasks, and of his uufulftUod schemes, or those performed by other 
people, would occupy too much of our space. In this multiplicity 
of business, which left him, after all, not a wealthy man, lie 
•ometimoB enjoyed with keen mental relish the opportunities 
of foreign travel. Ilia more leisurely tour in Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and Egypt, during the two years before lu» lather's 
death, is slightly flavoured with u romantic quest of adventure, 
oongenial to the British rambler in those regions and in those 
Btyronie days. Among ferocious klephts and bauditti, theSulintee 
and Mai notes and the lordly Moslem of the classic peninsula, this 
young Scotchman from an office in Stamford Street, Black friars, 
flOOtt felt hiiueelf quite at home. One winders if lie wrote any 
•poetry more'or less in the strain of Childe Humid, He studied 
meantime, with commendable taste and seal, tho antiquities, tho 
topography, and architecture of Athens and other Greek cities. It 
wul not of course bo supposed that he could Iiuyo anything to 
tall us, from his observations in 1821, that is not now familiar 
to all the world. Some features indeed of the old Turkish 
i Lovant, before the Sultan's empire was half reformed, 
nbered, and partly ruined, might bo noted as tokens of 
k *“ A past. The same remark would perhaps apply to 
lenoss of Spain in 1833, at the outbreak of the first 
IK&d with the suggestion of a similar doubt whether 
*..£0 absolute and universal. Of both those 
Ktrbags of the Mediterranean shores all round, it is 
wL ^*vaffirui ; as he does of Tunis, that they are 
prosperity with a different sort of people and 
efiection does not accompany Sir John Bennie 
ffi# font of Holland, nr even to Sweden and 
Russia, where he surveyed ft superintended particular undertakings, 
though with results less qjtfKf&t&ory, from defects or mistakes of 
their chief ftdmi nistetvtion r 4hen he had hoped to achiove. The 
' Swedish railway scheme is associated with the exemplary career 
m0t John Sadleir, who may stand ae a set-off against the typical 
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brigand of Calabria and of the Mores, to 1 _ 4 . 

ness of our civilisation. But Sir JohnRtnote did not travel as 
a sentimental moralist \ he took a robust pleasure in meeting with 
rough folk and hard fare on the byroads of Bern them Europe. At 
the Portuguese frontier village of Ofana, hefagg warned that the 
whole population was in a plot to rob him, he invited them all to 
a feast and dance at both the two village inns. He then, having 
played tho ogreesblo host, and paid the bill overnight, decamped 
curly in tip* morning without taking leavo of his guests, a trick 
worthy of Ulysses. With compliments to the women, cigars and 
glasses of liquor for tho mon, and frank good-humoured civility 
to all, he could make his way in safety among the wildest 
mountaineers beyond reach of a protecting police. Sir John was 
one of the founders of the Travellers’ Club, but whs never what is 
now considered a great traveller. His only expedition further than 
those wo have mentioned was to inspect and direct some harbour 
works at tho Azores, which he twice visited, in the winters of 
1861 and 1863. Those personal reminiscences of foreign life, 
manners, and scenery form an entertaining mixture with the 
account of his engineering labours and designs. It deserves to 
be carefully reprinted, with the special illustrations which we 
have ventured to suggest. 


THE GEN KRAI. STAFF AND ITS TRACE DUTIES.* 

T HE name of Onlnnel Broimrt von Schellendorf is familiar 
to many persons as that of tho officer entrusted on the Gorman 
side with tin' brief negotiation which ended in the surrender 
at Sudan. Bi-fore and during tliu war he occupied an important 
positiou among the assistants whom Count Moltke kept at 
his side 5 and his appointment subsequently to the charge of 
the staff of the Guards Corps is a testimony fit once to his 
efficiency end (o the thoroughness of the conditions of the 
sen ice of which he is a member, which require that head¬ 
quarter duties should he interchanged ever and unou with those 
more directly connected with the care of troops. The volume 
he now offers us, confined purposely to the peace duties of the 
stall, is of fur wider scope than the title signifies. Indeed, so 
various and interesting are its separate sections that we ci;n do 
little more than indicate generally the contents of tho greater part 
of tlmm. The service, us treated of horn, excludes of course 1 ho 
actual operations of war, since Btaff duties in relation to these 
are reserved for another volume. In this part, however, are 
to be found, completely elaborated, such distinct subjects as the 
meaning aud duties ol stuff organization in its thorny and prac¬ 
tice ; the growih of the present system of Prussia-it should 
perhaps bo said of Germany; tho condition;! of the same ser¬ 
vice in each of tlu; other great armies of tho world, our own in¬ 
cluded; the whole peucu arrangements of the German army on 
its present footing, os viewed apart irom tho flume force in the 
gigantic proportions which it attains when mobilized; the 
means of bringing it suddenly into the field if the word be 
given; finally, Lho practical work of the staff in its ihren great 
peace duties of the bureau, tho ordering of grand mnna-uvres, 
and the practice of reconnaissance. As one of the least known 
of these subjects we select the eecoud, in dealing with which 
Golonel Bronsurt gives us a complete historical treatise on hie own . 
special service. He here show's at once breadth of view ami 
severe study of detail; and where he errs, the errors are so far 
excusable that they are national, and that ho writes above all for 
his own comrades. 

In the old days of tlm Prussian array the notion of a stall seems 
to have been restricted to certain high officers, who were found to 
be necessary by the Elect ora of Brandenburg when first forming a 
standing military force, just ns a similar discovery was made by 
our own Parliament nbouL the same time, when lairly committed 
to tho Civil War. Thus an ordinance of 1657 provided for the 
pay of a Commissary General, a Quartermaster-General (at first 
known as the General- Wnchtnurister), and two Adjutanta-General, 
besides two so-called Quartonnasters-General, cliarged especially 
with the engineer services of tho Electorate. A deputy to tho 
Quartermaster-General or (Jhief Engineer (for the functions were 
originally united), and two other engiueers of rank, not specified, 
were soon afterwards added. It is clear that the duties of the 
Quartermaster-! ieneral’s department were for along period supposed 
to be inseparable from the engineer branch of the anny; or, as 
Colonel Brunsttrt tells us;— 

Although the coramhwariat staff was formed specially for each campaign, 
tlic Quartc-rmuster-lienejru) and his assistant* had constant employment (Turing 
ponce time m the engineer branch. And it followed from these conditions 
that the historical development of the Prussian Qaartormaster-GonomTs staff 
is from the that, associated with the latter, and its v6rv one-sided functions 
among the general staff; and that the close oonnexion of the general staff 
with tho corps of engineers lasted through more than a century-down to 
the year 1806, when the Chief Engineer, General Geuaau, was m the ssfo* 
time Quartermaster-GeneraL 

To which it may be added, since the author here ratter the 
facts thou explains them, that the original oonnaxionweea natural 
one enough, and the complete distinction which boaaiiwhen 
Bebarnhorat, coming into power after Jena, first mate of tha^ 
scattered regimental unite 01 bodies of engineers A fourth field atm * 
of the service under his friend Gneisenau, was but the adoption of 
a proper division of labour. That most sa gacious Of oty nieera saw 

* Jhr Ditmt d$» OrntrahUUm, Von Bnsuisrt v. tedMli 
i*»* TheiL Miitkf 1 Berlin. 1875. 
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thattho time had come whtai mate* could no longer be left to 
wait tlU the staff tffiouldprepare and assign a suitable force bf eh* 
gineera for each specific operation, but must carry what was 
Bary of this branch with them wherever they mow, hut'a* they 
did thoir guns and horses; and that this could only w done by 
making it part of the regimental forces to bo combined in each 
division. Kven he, however, so little leaned to what is now the 
tradition of the service that he chose for the head of the engineers 
a simple ataff officer who happened to have distinguished himself 
in the defence of Oolborg. The change was un important as well 
as a just one; and if the engineers lost l'or the limn in position, 
they joined no largely in efficiency that the Prussian model of their 
employment for tield duty as devised during Sclmndiorst’a admiaia* 
tration hue become the standing pattern for tin? armies of the 
world. 

liaviug mentionod this later separation rather briefly, Colonel 
Bronsurt goes back in point of time, and we follow him, to note 
the changes madp by Frederick in the system of the staff ns 
bequeathed to him. • This had consisted, as before mentioned, 
mainly of the appointments of certain heads of departnunits. Hut 
at the Lime of his first Silesian campaign of 1741 *0 flufl added 
to these eight colonels, acting pretty much as wlmt we should 
cull divisional adiutimfr general, and certain majors as aides-dc- 
emup. On the other hilna, the Quarterniastcr-Oeikml a staff was 
reduced to four officers, and a year later to two, a feet which is 
e\plained by our author as follows:— 

Kmlt riek fl. Kept but few officers on hi* QnarU*rnun , tr , r*0om , ral , 8 staff. 
The ,/ns.ti King wits not only tiLs own eldei’ of »titff, lint he u 1 m> filial in 
liimtilold ways Mm* functions of stuff officers of the lower gprdcs. Tile King 
himself wrote out the proposals for opemtions, orders for tho seiiers! ills'- 
trihiiunn of troops, and spaeial imstruonnns.or at the leii«t he iMotetH them, 
UniiTs for battle lie gave by word of mouth. If he wmilcd Ju-lp b« lull bis 
ni.lcrwlc-cninp, some ouginters ami mounted orderlies. The (limits imtjjter- 
ti euet;il's stuft'luirdly existed then ft,re even in name. 

All this intense, and it maybe said, with duo deference to Mr. 
O.urlylo, somewhat meddlesome and dangerous activity, is the very 
antipodes of tbo modern German military ideal, which ia to create 
a system that shall not leave success dependent, un any single man's 
brains. However much Frederick’s biographers may hold it up Xcf 
admiration, it siaads solf-coiulemned by the fad that he abandoned 
it as soon as Prussia was relieved from Hie terrible pressure of 
the Seven Years’ War and the Peace of Huberteburg gave him 
time for thought. Then ho begun ufc once to rensr&e the practice ho 
hud clung to during the over-recurring exigencies of the struggle, 
ami set about the foundation of a stall' such rs modern ideas 
make it, composed not merely of a?et of heads of dep;uLrneuls, but 
of selected officers taken for the lime from regimental work lor the 
purpose of uasisriug their superiors in the higher duty of organizing 
•uul lending the whole mass. Its beginning wits modest, enough. 
Jmk limit unite la were u posted to tlio stuff for general duties,” »c- 
cordirig Lo the modern phrase, soon after peace was signed, though 
no distinctive uniform was given them. But the number in 
the loliowing year, as the King's ideas grew clearer, was in- 
crejtted.Lo twelve, and this again a little later to fifteeu. And, 
havit.g mu 0 selected them, Frederick paid great utteutiou to their 
proper iustructiou, and enforced a preliminary strict examination 
on those specially educated officers, us Colonel Massenbach, who, 
having already gained a local reputation for knowledge, were 
allowed lo join the new service from armies belonging to oilier 
Slates of Germany, 

Much is told us of this officer, whose connexion with the un- 
hiippy events of 1806 has made his narno of peculiarly ill odour with 
Prussians. Colouel Brounart declares that justice all the more de¬ 
mands the recognition of the services which ho performed as deputy 
to the Veteran General Gemail, the head of the department, in 
introducing that sort of practical training on the ground which is 
now recognized as the A B U of a stall' officer’s education, lie 
laid out a regular course of this each summer, the winter follow¬ 
ing being devoted to indoor instruction, chiefly in the subjects 
raisod by reconnaissance. Mauy of his favourite ideas, notably that 
of registering exactly all the available positions to bo used in a 
country in tta event of war under every possible contingency, have 
been condemned by experience. But he had the merit of first in* 
Btituting & course which should throw each student for the higher 
staff on his own individual resources, and making him work alone 
so as to teach him to think for himself. Much comment is added 


And this teacher of war by compose and measure himself 

undying ignominy by counselling tho first shameful surret._ 

open field, the capitulation of Frenzlau, 41 an evil example * (i 
Our author) u winch worked perniciously " elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, oaths book well shows, hia successor,Schombor*V 
had the foundation of a bettor system ready to his tand. His 
genius, aa appears from Colonel BroitsarVs details, seized on all 
that was worth retaining, and eliminated the unpractical and 
pedantic. He taught the staff to work with tho genmle and 
troops as well os alone, and bequeathed to Prusaia in this, 
as well as so mauy other parts of the military organization be 
established, a system so sound and efficient that it survived and 
grew in strength through the lassitude of the long peace that 
followed Waterloo, and burst on tho astonished enemy in all 
its powers in 1866. The world looked on with amazement at the 
celerity and certainty with w hich a quarter of a million of soldiers 
who knew no training but that of pm-e burst over the Bohemian 
mountains before Ben ode k could concentrate his vet or an army to 
meet them, converged on hia position so suddenly that ho was 
i'omid to fight at an utter disadvantage, and finally came into 
derisive action with such steadiness and vigour that lookers-on 
declared thoir tuclical training to surpass even the strategical 
loadcrsiiii) which bad won them their first advantages. Nor 
must it oe foig.iitan—and a study of the pages before us will 
prove useful to lhoxi wlio would "ignore it—that the same ev«- 
aotivo system line led lilt? Prussian General Staff, under its present 
famous chief, to ntilizo the experience of two great wars w> as to 
till up every possible defect discovered by the events of 1866 and 
1870. “ Think nothing done while aught remains,” the motto put 
by the poet into a couqueiors mouth, might well be assigned to 
tliis ioucfatiptliltf cores; and it. is drawing fresh strength town tho 
fart that a yr.-leiul kf/npire acknowledges its public services in tho 
past, and looks to it as a chief guard iu the future. Colonel 
Bronaart evidently feu’s the power of this sentiment, though thft 
coldness of n semi-official stylo, which iiiuMi mare in our \iovr 
the atlractivauebs of his work throughout, forbids him to dilate 
on that popular side of tho military question which in Germany 
just now, with the growing freedom, of her Biot, is certainly not 
tho least important. 

We have not space for evon glancing at the contents of the other 
sections of this instructive volume. It is professedly uot critical, 
and tho author rarely comments on the fact a which he brings, 
together, llad he done so iu that chapter which treats of our 
own atoll* the result would have been full ofleamms, for #0 clear a 
view of its organization and condition was never put together 
before, xud Colonel Bronaart evidently possess tho qualities of 
a perfectly impartial judge. In the few pages devoted to cure 
selves no point of importance is omitted. We note such points as 
the credit given to the practical character of our administration for 
the coulrivanco of putting tho whole army thoroughly under a 
civilian administrator, whilst reserving for military authority tho 
disciplinary care over its members. Wo admire the insight which 
enables a foreigner to understand how thoroughly dual this 
administration was not long since, front the fiict that bringing the 
Horae Guards to the War Office lessened the receipt of letters at 
the latter by six hundred a day. We also mark the shrewd observa¬ 
tion that our Intelligence lfeprlmont appears so short-handed that 
tho mere correspondent:© ol tho military representatives of the 
Foreign Office shme might keep it occupied; the judgment as to 
our minor expeditions, that tire staff is out of all proportion to the? 
number of troops employed; the aly remark tivat, though we in 
theory adhere lo the old subdivision of duties between tho 
adjutant omlquartcnuaster-general throughout,in the lowest grade 
tho brigade-major manages to perform both j and, finally, the 
striking comments on our overmanned Will-Office, where^ as Colons 
Bronaart truly says, much of ihe time of the higher military staff 
goes in ceaseless communication on details with the clerical 
officials. Ho further remarks that their position in this respect 
dilibra entirely from that of any other military staff in the world. 
In fact, want of personal responsibility, want of confidence in 
others, want of unity in uetjou—relica uf a past ago when military 
jobbery hod to be met at every turn—are tho tribute now paid to 
an evil system which its defendersr In their blindness suppose to 
be & cheap end hotietf adtaiuktraiiom 


on the errors which marred his conception. But they may bo 
compressed into the one statement that he gone theory and fixed 
rule altogether too large a place in his system, and, in fact, made 
the mistake, so common with closet stratednte, of imagining 
that bodies of men wore to bo as easily handled as pawns, on a 
chessboard. The key to hia notions of the nuaUficawms for the 
service over, which he presided nwy' bu found. iu the test he pre¬ 
vailed op. King Frederick William to enforce, Adi cMwUdates for 
admission were to be subject to an enummUon in geometry. 


MELfftDA TUB CABOCBEE.* 


afterwards in theory. A, competitive^fixamiitatkm of this highly pro¬ 
fessional type was held in 18041 and of thirty-nine candidate* the 
IWenty-two bmtwewadmtodtoprobatidnew* Somauhowever, will 
be ready to condone this excessive seal for pen and ink when they 
learn that, out of tbs grentemadafor the ed« *Uon, ofthe ifcft. 
1,$oo l f 01 mm thhn on^sinth,.wi»sfo» 
tecomtaisasnces. But toe mtal day of Jeon vm ihrto 
Mosaenboch and^hib theorists wow carefully dUtdba^ d^ tita 
Prussian corps, “but foiled to turn misfortune M! w side." 


M B. SKJEBTOHIIY has umloubtedly enjoyed ample 
tunities of studying the customs of the natives of thel 
Coast. In 1871, in an evil hour for him, he accepted the pita, 
invitation of the King of Dahomey to pay a Irieudlrtiafl^ 
week. The monarch overwhelmed his while guest witkvV 


week. The monarch overwhelmed his while guest wiSfell 
and honours, but declined altogether to speed Ms 
was worse, ho never permitted the distinguished atta 
from his capital except under a strong guorfri 
Skortchly did get leave of absence in tne intaMH|pPPSRt’hBd' 
orders to keep moving at the rate of thirty mffiwHj Hr. 

Bkertchly, who seems to be a highly iidriligm made the 
btot of a disagreeable situation. Ho struckttp acquauKtahaedupt 
with dignitaries of the Oouit and officers of tho army, and 2sh 
formed n ha se l f tninately as to many tiffitp tn the eountay which 
he was not permitted to judge of with^ma earn eyes. He came 

ififoh ' UtlSSioStri urilpvi ]* 2 d ktalfT rMySwi, 
Ota* By J,A. Sterushly, Anther of w Dohonriy Mlt li” &Z Iaadoni 
Chapma it Balk *876. 
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back to publish an entertaining account of his experiences in 
Dahomey! which we had the pleasure of noticing in a former num¬ 
ber 4 nod now he has supplemented it with a volume of sport and 
admire, of which, however, the scenes are chiefly laid within 
HHonlen of the Ashanlee country. His present book, as he 
JP» us, is fiction founded on fact. The thread of romance which 
runs through the chapter is spun out of the personal narrative of 
a Oaboceor (ollicer) in the service of King Rufina Kalcalli, who, 
having lost at once his liberty and his bride, ultimately recovered 
the one And the oilier; “ while runny of the hunting scenes/’ he 
adds, “ are taken from my own adventures in Western Africa. 1 ' 

We should say that the book is likely to hi more successful 
with enthusiastic youth than with critical middle age. There is 
abundance of “ go ” in it, and it is overcharged with thrilling in¬ 
cident. Rut the most obvious reflection is that nothing short of 
an almost impossible amount of marvellous good fortune could 
have brought the heroes, Danvers ami Fortescue, through tlio 
manifold perils that beset them ; while the victories they achieved 
over the snvage animals they eucountorod arc only to be paralleled 
by the labours of the heroic demigods of mythology. They emerge 
with honour and trophies from the midst of troops of ravening 
lions. Tboy bag elephants by braces and leashes, bringing down 
the infuriated monsters with unerring aim when death in its moat 
appalling form has approached them almost within arm’s length. 
They have hand-lo-hand grapples with gigantic pythons, who 
steal on them in the darkness in their very sleeping quarters. 
Scorpions, eleven inches long, drop down on 1 heir persons and get 
entangled in their hoots and gaiters. Thov fall among hordes of 
driver ants, who stick them over with thuir remorseless stings as 
thickly as the quill points upon the fretful porcupine. Fetiche 
men armed w ith tno murderous Knife cornu thundering at the slightly 
barred doors of their dwelling. Revengeful savages tender them 
poisoned viands. Nor is the happy impunity they enjoy limited to 
their own persons. It extends to their black retainers, in whom 
they were most exceptionally fortunate, and in whom from the first 
moments of acquaintance they inspire a devoted attachment. Aziza, 
the mighty hunter whom they have be*m lucky enough to engage 
in their service, risks his lifo for one of his while masters the first 
day of his engagement. lie and Melinda, the Ashnnteo Caboceer, 
twice snatch themselves from the jaws of death in the shape of in- 
furi&ted alligators and a current hurrying them to a waterfall, by 
swinging themselves at the critical moment into the drooping 
boughs of a tree that chanced to hang convenient. At (Jonmudrie 
they reverse the actual experiences of Mr. Skurtchly in Dahomey, 
for tlio terrible Kofieo Ivalcalli not only receives them cord hilly 
at their Coming, hut dismisses them tolerably promptly with gifts. 
Up the country they have the misfortune to get involved in 
native quarrels; their presence inspires courage and discipline in 
a panic-stricken tribe, while their breechloaders turn the tide of 
battle against a host of warriors in the flush of victory. Finally, 
they assist the love-lorn Cabocctir to recover his ravished bride, 
much in the manner of Coopers Indian romances; and in a frail 
canoe they run the gauntlet of lurking danavrs down au unfamiliar 
river swarming with savages. Rut, in spite of luck, coolness, and 
courage combined, we doubt if they could have t \tricated them¬ 
selves with credit and safety had they not got on an admirably 
with the natives as if there had never been any confusion of 
tongues. Aziza and Melinda speak English wilh such purity and 
fluency that we should have imagined, as a matter of course, that 
their speech was translated, were it not for the occasional inter¬ 
polation of such stereotyped phrases as “ for true.” This is 
the less surprising, however, since the village headmen in the 
remote interior have apparently mastered our idioms even to the 
length of indulging in graceful antithesis and appropriate slang. 
A chief beyoud the inland frontier of Ashauteo congratulates them 
in the following easy terms on the glorious victory the Englishmen 
have helped him to gain:—“Truly white people knowhow to 
fight too much, they never Bay die, and sire as tierce in war as 
they arc peaceful in their friendship.” In fact, next to the piled- 
up sensationalism of the narrative, the general tone of the con¬ 
versation tends to dispel illusion, and reminds us that the author 
is making a book and taking liberties with prosaic reality. For, 
in its way, the talk of himself and his English companion is as 
little probable as that of Aziza and the Caboceer. They 
enliven the most critical situations with chuckling over old Joe 
Millers; and, on the occasion wo have referred to, when they and 
the fetiche man are on opposite sides of a frail enclosure, Danvers 
takes the opportunity of entertaining FortcsCue with an incident 
hat happened to him in High llolborn. 

* But, on the other hand, the vo’*imi»b contain much that is in¬ 
teresting with regard to African sport, zoology, ami scenery, as 
well as the manners and mode of living of the natives aud the 
horrible u customs ” of their Court ceremonial. As to the latter, 
R would soent almost hopeless to put them down; becauso, strange 
to say, though the people arc their victims, they arc countenanced 
by a strong popular sentiment. When a king dies, and there is a 
massacre in celebration of the funeral, the courtiers and their 
Attendants pass through the gate* of a bloody death into an 
existence more assured than tne one they are leaving. When 
any event of importance occurs—wheu a white traveller, for 
example, arrives at Ooomassie—it is etiquette that the king should 
formally announce it to his Ancestors in the spirit world. He 
days and sends off a couple of messengers, and, according to 
Mr. Skertchly, there need be no difficulty in finding volunteers 
forth e errand. For those who carry such a commission will be taken 
Caro of in the spirit palaces to which they are despatched; 


while the ordinary poor who die in course of nature are condemned 
to an eternity of torpid insensibility, with just vitality enough to 
make them sensible of their misery. That this thooryia p just one 
seems confirmed by the demeanour of the doomed viotime. With¬ 
out being apparently under the influence of stimulants, they have 
been seen actually to beat time cheerfully to the music played iu 
announcement of their imminent end. In most cases, however, 
they are elfecrually prevented from giving expression to feelings 
either of anguish or contentment, for a knife is skewered through 
their cheeks by way of gag, and their arms are firmly pinioned 
behind thorn. Aud the ceremony of slaughter shows a ghastly 
delight in butchery aud bloodshed for their own sokes. The 
victim’s head is struck off upon a war drum; the blood is 
suffered to stream into a calabash, and is afterwords smeared 
over the persons And weapons of the bystanders; while the 
affair is treated ns a necessary interlude in the business^ which the 
monarch is transacting for the moment. At least it is likely to 
ho more impressive to strangers than the dull details of our own 
Court etiquette, qud it says much for the nerve of Fortesrue and 
Danvers that they told the tyrant who had just paid them the 
s inguiuary compliment, Unit no white man could think well of 
him so long as he sanctioned such practices. Making every allow¬ 
ance for its assuring one’a future comfort, the custom of sacrifice 
must surely cloud the existence of many of the A shun tees if they 
over give a thought to tlie future, 'the monarch’s immediate 
Court circle is inevitably doomed in the event of his death, and 
the followers of men ot r any position have their lives bound up 
with that of their master. Even the twofold chance of death 
may perhaps scarcely count for much with a singularly unreflect¬ 
ing race; but the capricious tyranny of the fetiche is always pre¬ 
sent to every man, The fetiche is n superstition in which every 
one has firm faith, and according to native notions it may 
either bo a Messing or a curse. Thus Aziza, the intelligent hauler, 
is persuaded that a strip of hide with the hair on will act oh an in¬ 
fallible talisman against all perils of tho chose. Hut, in com¬ 
pensation for such occasional mercies, he has to place himself 
absolutely in the bauds of the ghostly go-between who in¬ 
terprets or executes the will of tho supernatural power, and 
insists on implicit obedience to any commands ho transmits. 
Thus the priest bears permanent sway in the savage community, 
and is tolerated and protected by the State in any license of 
crime. If he is not sufficiently bribed, or if he hears any grudge 
against anj one, lie simply accuses his enemy in the name of tho 
fetiche, and insists on au ordeal which ho himself directs. As 
likely as not, the tent of innocence, may ho swallowing strong poi>on 
with impunity. Add to tbe^o sanguinary customs, and to the it hi i-.es 
of malignant superstition, the general insecurity of life and pro¬ 
perty oven in the most sflttled districts, and Mr. Skertchly’&pietuna 
of Western Africa represent it aa a hell upon earth; nor do we 
believe that tho picture is greatly overcharged. The only villages 
safe from surprise And sudden destruction are those under tho rule 
of sumo petty despot, who makes them pay dearly in one shape 
or other for his protection ; os for the rest, the fact that tho 
inhabitants may tie sold for slaves is sufficient to tempt tho 
cupidity of their neighbours. Aud not even the fact that a 
dead man is worth less than a living one will check 
that natural taste for carnage which breaks out in the 
excited savage. As for tho climate, of course a native will thrive 
where a European would pine or die, but even Among the natives 
loaLhsomo and deadly diseases are exceedingly common. And 
unless they should ever not about reclaiming their swamps aud 
clearing away their pestilential jungles, they will never get rid of the 
fevers, alligators, serpents, and tour-footed beasts of prey, which 
make thoir life so precarious in the most favourable circumstances. 
We gather rather from Mr. Skcrtohly's former volumes than from his 
present one that he has but little faith in the perfectibility of tho 
African, lor we should say that, if there are many Melindas and 
Azizas, the race must have no small capacities for self-cultivation. 
Rut until things are changed considerably for the better, we should 
advise adventurous gentlemen loud of field sports to strike inland 
anywhere else than from the plague-stricken settlement of Cape 
Coast Castle. They can scarcely expect to have the good fortune 
of Fort escue and Danvers, or to re-emburk themselves safely on 
hoard tho English steamer, having escaped from men, beasts, and 
diseases. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

fpllE new scries of M. Rerryer’s works * cannot be expected to 
J- meet with the general popularity which his political speeches 
obtained. The questions discussed before the Parliamentary 
assemblies of France were of European interest, and had more or 
less an international character. "We are now asked to appreciate 
a lawyer's powers of logic and eloquence as brought to bear upon 
legal disputes of a private nature; and the limdoyert appeal 
to the sympathies of those persons only who can admire style 
and argumentative skill, independently of the special subjects 
which nave called forth these valuable qualities. It would have 
been impossible, even if it bad been desirable^ print all M. 
Rerryer’s legal speeches; many of them exist pufipln the shape 
of rough notes, skeletons, or summaries; enouaKp^wever, is here 
preserved to give an excellent idea of the fmB.vr%noq* among 
contemporary French barristers. The disaotftrit cbntaitiAd in this 

tiftmpmi d» Sertyar.—flakbyerS' Ptrill Didifcr. 
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tint volume range over the tvffoity yd*w beginning with 1815. { 
and amongst them will be found those delivered I&ifJefeime of 
General Qambronne (1816), St. de LomennaU {1826); and M. de 
Chateaubriand (1833). 

Two more volumes of M. Michelet's Histoire du XIX* t&cle are 
now before us. The drat, which takes us to the coup ditat of 
Brnmaire ®, is an attempt to rehabilitate the Directory, and to 
explain the struggle between the French Republic and the English 
Government headed by Pitt. Together with details on war 
and diplomacy, M. Michelet gives us curiotiB particulars respecting 
the intellectual and religious movement of the day, and the various 
efforts made, on the one. hand, to replaco Christianity by a new 
form of religion, and, on the other, to reinstate Ultramontanist 
doctrines. Saint-Martin and the Tlufophilanthropists, Joseph de 
Maistre, and the Socialists of 1796, appear as the leading figures 
in this gallery of portraits, and a special place is reserved for that 
salon of the {Rue *du Bac where Mtno. do Stool hud raised the 
standard of constitutional liberty. 

The period' from the Consulate to the end of the First Empire f 
was one of spurious glory for France, and was characterised by a 
stendv and progressive decay, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
M. Michelet, of course, ascribes this deplorable state of things to the 
fact that the philosophical principles of the eighteenth centnry 
were not duly carried out, and that the Imperial Government 
endeavoured to bring about an alliance between the doctrines of 
the Encyclopedic and the traditions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
We quite agree with him that such a hybrid system can produce no 
good results; but we must doubt whether the logical carrying out 
of the doctrines advocated in the Control social would be the best 
guarantee of liberty. M. Michelet is so impulsive that his work 
cannot seriously claim to bo a history; but it is suggestive, and 
many of his estimates of men and events are striking. It rnuy 
be regnrdod os a series of essays put together without muen 
method, in which the strangest conclusions are often drawn from 
the most fanciful hypotheses. 

The works of M. Philarfeto Chaales, now collected in one uni¬ 
form edition, treat of every kind of subject, and deAl with nearly the 
whole curriculum of literature, history, and philosophy. Happy in 
his selection of topics calculated to fill a lecture-rooxu, M. Fhiutr&to 
Chaales unfortunately fancied that the popularity he enioyed was due 
to an amount of erudition and a depth of thought which he never 
possessed; and his printed essays show this most conclusively. 
They are elegant improvisations, mixed with just enough of tho 
scion title element to nmke them look profound without taking 
anything away from their agreeable character; but we are at a 
loss to discover the originality which is sometimes claimed for 
them. The present volume 1 deals with antiquity; Greece, Rome, 
and Palestine are the fields where M. Pkuarete Chasles carries 
on his investigations; and the book ends with An essay on the 
sourcos of the Latin and Teutonic languages. The introductory 
ch&ptor, the best in the whole scries, is a sketch of the influence 
exorcised upon literature by religious and social institutions. 

Tho coitftrenccs § delivered by Father Didon, the Dominican 
preacher, nave reached a second edition, and appear now with a 
new preface. The object of the orator is to solve the old problem 
of the reconciliation of science and faith, and to show that a 
return to Christianity is tho only possible condition of life for 
modem society. It is curious to observe how all tho modern 
apologetics! writers belonging to the Roman Catholic Church are 
loud in proclaiming that, far from repudiating science, they welcome 
its teachings and srmjiathize with its votaries. This is of courao 
highly satisfactory, but the error committed by Father Didonand most 
modem Roman Catholic divines consists in maintaining that their 
Church has always manifested the liberal mind which is charac¬ 
teristic of MM. de Montalembert, i^acordaire, Gratrv, and 
Didon himself. The six lectures printed in this volume are written 
in a popular style, and may be recommended as on interesting 
summary of Christian apologetics. 

One of the most melancholy facta in the present condition of 
Franco is the decrease of the population. The small number of 
births is no doubt the principal explanation of this state of things; 
but them iff another cause — namely, the neglect with which 
children sent out to nurse are treated. In the case of foundlings the 
mortality resulting from the negligence of local authorities has 
reached enornious proportions, and the number of children still¬ 
born, now amounting to one-fifth of the total number of births, 
has increased five-fold in the course of twenty years. Dr. Brochard 
has devoted a very interesting little volume H to a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of this scandalous evil. Unfortunately, as M. de la Gudron- 
nifcre remarks in his preface, bureaucnicy--tnat leprosy of French 
civilisation—-has always prevented the working out of useful plans, 
and Dr. Brochard himself narrowly escaped being the victim of 
red-tnpeism; so much easier .is it to make revolutions than to in¬ 
troduce reforms. Dr. Brochard never ventures on a statement 
without supporting it by facts, and in so delicate a question as 
that which nere occupies him he takes special care to be accurate. 

* Histoin AaXlX* ri&fe, justm'au tS Brnmaire. Far Jules Michufct. 
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His conclusions are the following—(1) the tovr f ''W/ AffeSiF' 
admission for foundlings, should be re-established; (2) twf 
of relief now granted to the JUUs-vnhres should be consxd, 
altered, so as to remove every possible encouragement ttfl 
neglect; (3) the caro of fouualfngs must 1» transferred fti 

Government authorities to the hospitals t (4) the admihii_ 

inspection of foundlings must be replaced by medical supervision; < 
An appendix of illustrative documents terminates the volume. 

If we may believe M. Ribert*, Frenchmen certainly do not 
succeed as framers of political constitutions. He would probably 
say that the constitution promulgated by the First Republic is a 
perfect model; we do not think soTbut we agTee with him in many 
of his criticisms on the legislative work accomplished at Versailles 
during tho course of last year. However, it nae at any rate the 
merit of existing; it is destined to be for at least five years tho 
guide of public life, and the instrument of the national will; 
it Ib wise, therefore, to make the best of it, and, instead of enume¬ 
rating its defects, to show how it can be worked. M. Ribert begins 
by sketching the fundamental principles of this Constitution ; ho 
then examines in succession the parts to be performod respectively 
by tho Chamber of Deputies, the President of the Republic, and 
the Senate; he defines the province within which each of those 
throe can lawfully act; and, finally, he f*hows how even the lesst 
satisfactory political mechanism may be worked with a certain 
amount of*satisfactory results. Although M. Ribert docs not actu¬ 
ally say so, ho evidently ascribes to the monarchical factions of the 
Assembly tho intention of what our neighbours call fishing in 
troubled waters, and of using a defective constitutional programme 
for the purpose of ruining tho Republican cause. 

Colonel Fabro has written an account of the Franco-Pruasian 
warf, compiled from official sources, and illustrated with 
thirteen strategical maps. lie shows that ouly men of first-rate 
genius can tell beforehand tho results of a campaign s Turenne did 
so in 1674, and Bonaparte in 1800.' The Germans, five years ago, 
were equally successful; not, however, in his opinion, because they 
possessed the same prophetic spirit, but simply through the blunders 
of their enemies. 

The recent publications of Messrs. Didot include a work of much 
artistic as well as literary value; we mean the illustrated reprint of 
M. VVallon’a Jeanne dArc.% First issued in an octavo form, it 
went quickly through two large editions. About the beginning of 
1875 a duodecimo edition, completely revised and considerably 
augmented, made its appearance; and now it comes before ns in 
tho shape of a Christmas book, with all the resources supplied by 
the ingenuity of modern Art, such as chromolithographs, woodcuts, 
and mans. We may describe this magnificent volume as a museum 
in whicn every detail connected with the Maid of Orleaus has been 
collected and enshrined. In addition to M. Wallon’s text we find 
here:—1st, an essay on the armour and militaiy costume in use 
during the fifteenth century; 2nd, a map of France referring to 
the same epoch; 3rd, a note on the d’Arc family; 4th, a disquisi¬ 
tion on the literary and musical compositions devoted to the 
heroine; 5th, on iconographic supplement; and, 6th, a facsimile of 
Joan of Arc's letters. A copious alphabetical index forms tho 
fitting conclusion of the volume. As in the same publishers’ edi¬ 
tions of Joinville and Villehanlouin, the illustrations are uniformly 
copied from contemporary sources, and may therefore be trusted as 
accurate specimens of fifleenth-ceutury ornamentation. 

As we are speaking of the Maid of Orleans, we may refer to 
a question connected with her which has often been discuasod 
from different points of view. The English and Bourguignon 
chroniclers attempted to represent her as a mere instrument of the 
nobles who surrounded Charles VII., and oven Sismondi gave his 
countenance to this Absurd opinion. Other writers, such as Lfogard 
and M. Henry Martin, have described her as acting under the in¬ 
fluence of asort of hallucination, while M. Vifimurad attributes her 
success to simple genius and military tact. We need scarcely 
say that M. Wallou examines and rejects these various theories in 
his monograph; M. de Bourbon-IJgnidres has taken the mission of 
La l*uceUe for the theme of a distinct work $, in which be endea¬ 
vours to prove that Joan of Arc was distinctly and clearly 
inspired by God to save her country from foreign invasion. 

Tho expedition of the Duke of Guise against Naples is one of 
the least known episodes of the Seventeenth centnry; it lias 
suggested to MM. Loiseleur and Baguonault de Fuchesse a volume 
of much value |f, compiled with all tho care and erudition to be 
expected from them. The documents here published are the 
official letters exchanged between the Count de Brioane, Secret: 
of State for Foreign Aflaira under Mazarine, and the Marquis 
Fontenay-Mareuil, French Ambassador at Rome. All these 
papers belong to tho public library of the city of Orleans, where 
M. Loiseleur, the curator, lately discovered them. The work 
begins with a long introduction explaining the cause of the expe¬ 
ditions uiidertakoT) by the Duke of Guise--expeditions conceived 
for the most trifling* motive, and doomed to a melancholy Issue. 


* Esprit de la constitution du a5 firmer, 1875. Pjur b&ncaffRibsrt. Paris 
Gena^Baillikre. 4 ' 

t Precis de £1 guerre franco aUemaule. Parle colonel Fabre. Paris 
Flon. 

| Mmm if Arc. Par M. H. Wallon. Edition fihifttr&. Paris.: Didot 
$ Etude mr Jeanne dArc. Tar M. k eoratc do Bourbon-LIgnores. 
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are* accompanied by copious notes, and analysed 
^ ndar { terminated by an alphabetical index, 
tall duodecimo recently published under the title L'huhi* 
st finstinct * is the last work composed by M. Albert 
Lerooine, one of the most distinguished professors or metaphysics 
In the University of France. It consists of two separate parts, the 
former of 'Which, treating of habit, is the only one which the 
author .was spared to finish. Previously to ite publication it had 
been load ftt one of the sittings of the Acaddmie dus Betaines 
morales et politiques. The remainder ^ is chiefly made up of 
sketches put together by M. Lembino's friends, and left exactly os 
they wefe found amongst his papers, excopt where the meaning 
of certain passages required tne addition of a few explanatory 
sentences. The admirable* manner in which M. Letnouie ex¬ 
plains the phenomena connected with habit makes us regret 
that ho should not have boeu ftblo to finish his researches. lie 
begins by analysing the nature of habit, its effects, and its relations 
both to the intellect and the emotions ; ha then .-hows how it is 
affected by the will, and vice versd, concluding his observations 
by remarks on the importance of habit in the economy of 
human life. The second pari of the volume, which trouts of 
instinct, contains a criticism of the opinions maintlined oil this 
subject by Montaigne, Descartes, and OmnUlhe ; tho hypo thesis 
of a connexion between instinct and heredity load* to jui able 
discussion of Iiomorck’s views as expanded mid illustrated by 
Mr. Darwin. M. Lumoiue's sketch, fragmentary ns it is, will be 
found very interesting by all readers who are attracted by meta¬ 
physical problems. 

French literature boasts already of several valuable works on 
St. Anselm, his life and his philosophy; we wvd only menu on 
the well-known monograph composed* many years rii/cj by the 
late M. de Rdtuusat. The Koval Academy of Belgium thought, 
however, that there was room for. another* ctsuy on tlw subject; ‘ 
and the Abbdvon Weddingeu obtained rho prize in a competition 
which was accordingly opened.t In live chapter M. van Wod- 
dingeu examines the philosophical mid theological system of 
Anselm from every point of view, study iug it not <>uly in 
itself, but with reference to the numerous raw troverbiu* which it 
produced. The volume before us seems to be the coup d'rsmi 
of the young author, and wo cun only hope that the success it ha* 
obtained will encourage him in the pursuit of t>Indies for which lie 
seems eminently qualified. 

The pamphlet t which M. tfcydiou has lnuisiafrd from (teruuui 
into brooch is a psychological study of consider j.hio import urn*'. 
The fundamental principles adopted by the author may be briefly 
stated as follows:—AttUgoutau manifolding itself in combat 
is an essential condition of tne idea of right, and an integral part 
of its nature. Every liviug bring must resist attacks from outside; 
but physical existence does not constitute the whole of man; oar 
greatness resides in our moral existence, the noec^iry condition of 
which is right. The man who defend* his right, docs more, there¬ 
fore, than struggle for a material object, a selfish advantage; 
his property is only accessory to his person, and thus, whilst he 
defends his possessions, ho really struggles for the t en*;} ol‘ his per¬ 
sonality, for the condition of his monu existence. If the pamphlet 
before us has commended itself to the French translator, it i* no 
doubt Oil account of the historical applications int reduced, in the 
second chapter, which have elicited from M. Meydiuu some excel¬ 
lent remarks m the present state of France. * 

If we required a decisive proof that the most important works 
aro not always the most voimuiuouj, wo might quote the reinin',- 
able essay lately published by M. Emile do l<a\eleyo.S Urn? of 
the favourite tneorie* of the materialists is that the di-aiiuy of 
nations depends on their physical constitution; AIM. Littvr, 'li.un*, 
and Vaelterot consider this Is an axiom j they ww nothing Lev end, 
and hi their fondness for physical ctuses they ignore facts as patent 
as the daylight. M. de Lcivrieye meals them with objections 
which they would find it \ wry difficult to refute, and shows that 
religion is m element deserving at least-us much notice, and carry¬ 
ing as much weight, us the qualities of the soil or the influences of 
the atmosphere. No one can call in question M. tie Lave] eye's cum- 
petenco to speak with auUumty on the dangers of the present 
situation, He is a religious and consistent member of the Catholic 
Chttroh, and yet he brnuds UUramoutatiisni es the rock on which 
the civilisation of the uiuelueuLb century must make shipwreck, 
nisi Deo# inbemt; his Liberalism cannot be impugned, aud at the 
sarno time he reads to the French Itepublicane a lesson which they 
might well take to heart. We hope that his pamphlet will have 
a widetrimUtioH. 

The pftikpophj of history is a science for which data are con- 
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was when written under the influence of prejudice ty mefcwbota 
conclusions were formed long before they put pen to p*pqr; and 
M. Aloys Berthoud, it an exhaustive article contributed toths lost 
number of the Bibliothbque umvonells *, proves that, in history as 
well os in politics, the line of argument adopted by the Ultra* 
Catholics and Rationalist* is fondaiueofeldiy the same. Both pastier 
alike deal in arbitrary and sweeping assumptions which they regard 
as above the reach of argument. “ ThoPope is infallible/' exoaim tha 
former; u A miracle is impossible/’ retort the kttor; two assertions 
equally gratuitous, and equally illustrative of the logic of writers 
who bar the questiou ftt the vety outset of their respective 
works. The number of the Revue mtim in which M. Berthond'* 
essay appears contains also on iuterestlng criticism on Sir Arthur 
Helps'* Joan de Birim, and a tale by Mile. Berthe Vadier which 
is much butter worth reading than most of the numerous pro* 
duct-ions poured forth from tlm Paris press. 

The Seconds. vie de Marius Robert + is passable, Notwithstanding 
the questionable character of certain situations, and the idea de* 
\ eloped by M. Paul rarihit may be called a moral one; but the 
Jlusmtn de Beutnr % has not even the merit of style to redeem it; 
seldom Its* am tiring more offensive been offered to the public, and 
it is the most disagreeable part of the duties of a critic that 
lie is compelled to rend such trash for the purpose of caution¬ 
ing olheis. The same remark applies to M. Hector Malot’s 
Marquise de Lucitilrc §, and* it is a relief lor ub to take up M. Louis 
liatu baud'* JlSpmMiqm de although it belongs to a class 

of novels in which we do not feel much interested—namely, poli¬ 
tical aud satirical ones. 

Under the title Las IMmm H Us M. Arsftne Houssayo 

has col leered a few eketeby articles on Roiubrendt, Leonardo 
da V ifieri, Holboin, and oilier celebrated painters, aucient and 
modern. The Indies occupy an important place- in those half* 
cluzew chapters, as might have been expected from an author 
whose favourite studios arc always in the utmospharo of tho 
boudoir. 

M, doLiprade’s vigorous satires ** will be welcome to the preftt 
majority of readers. The first two origimilly appeared in the 
Corresfiondunt ; the third sue:ned too bold for insertion, and is 
now given ns a natural complement of tho rent, after remaining 
unpublished for nearly five years. 

* WbtwtluQun unirvrsrlfa et liruur striate. Dfanttbr* 187s. Lausanne: 
Lri.lcL 

t La uecmutr vie dr Marius Hubert, l’iir Paid Parfait. Paris: Ltfvy. 

J Lt minim de liatftix. Pur Jiohcrt Halt. : Ilentu. 

§ l*a Ouurquim tie Lucuiire. Par llirtor Alulnt. Pari*: Ikaitu, 

|| La rtpublique de Martin. Par Umis Unmhnud. Paris: CharjKiintier. . 

Lea Dianes et lea Venus. Pur ll-iirtsayc. Paris: Levy. 

** Tribans et Courtiauns. l’ar Victor de Lapra<i<’. Paris: Ltmerrr. 
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INDIAN VIOEHOYS. 

T HUS retirement of Lord Northbrook a year before the 
expiration of bis term of office is attributed to the 
strain on his health which his arduous duties have im¬ 
posed. We are thus reminded of one of the most serious 
difficulties under wbioh We gfffkiti India. The climate, 
although not destructive of energy so long as there is 
strength to respond to a call on it, uses up the springs of 

eneigy in all wno ' .* 

go ther 
experience 

or his life. Four years nave orovgi 
that Lord Northbrook can do for India without so serious 
a risk that common prudence warns him to shun it. And 
yet such difficulties as he lias had to encounter are only 
those which in quiet and ordinary times every Viceroy 
must expect to encounter. The Bengal famine made a 
considerable call on his patience, courage, and ability, 
and he responded to this call in a manner which won 
him just and general admiration. Bat the crisis of 
the Bengal famine is not at all comparable to that of 
the Mutiny or of a groat war. During Lord North¬ 
brook’s Viceroyalty there has been no native disaffection, 
no financial embarrassment, no scrions war or threat 
of war ou the part of the neighbours of India, no com¬ 
plication with Afghanistan,, or Persia,, or Russia, no 
cry about Indian affairs taken up in Parliament. No 
doubt Lord Northbrook has himself largely contributed to 
this happy state of things. He has shown sense, ability, 
and rectitude of purpose, and he would dot have got on so 
well as he has dono with two successive Ministries unless 
he had deserved to get on well- He baa had the ordinary 
duties of a Viceroy to perform, and he has performed them 
to every one’s satisfaction. He has had a piece of accidental 
good fortune in the Prince’s visit coming just at the end of 
his carter. To the success of this visit he has. contributed 
in a very # .considerable degree by the excellence of the 
arrangements for the visit which were under his control. 
He has held a high and responsible post, and shown him¬ 
self in every way worthy to hold it, and comes home' 
having merited honour and obtained it. 

It is necessarily difficult to form any precise judgment of 
a Viceroy’scareer, except under eventful and extraordinary 
circumstances, because it is impossible to know how far he 
does what he seems to do. Ho has the Secretary of State 
above him, and a whole host of able officials under him. 
Lord Northbrook terminated the curious Baroda business 
by the deposition of lbie Gaxkwab ; but Lord Northbrook 
in taking this decisive stop was only the agent of Lord 
Sausburi. The expenditure of India ah public works lias 
lately been jealously watched and carefully restricted; but 
it is Lord Salisbury who madp and acted on the "discovery 
tint India cannot afibrd to construct with borrowed money 
wwtar that do not, pay. Id 1 all probability Lord North- 


which he can always depend. For the adequate < 
of his duties under these circumstanoes a Viceroy 
two sets of qualities. In the first place, bo is the held of 
Indian society. He ought to like the pomp and the plea¬ 
sures of bis office. He ought to be not only courteous, but 
sympathetic, able to win confidence, skilled it getting 
quickly out of veiy different men what he Wants to. hear 
from them. He must inspire a confidence in his integrity 
and justice. He must be willing to please and to bo 
pleased. In the second place, he lias to form an opinion, 
on matters most of which are new to him j and,; although 
willing to listen to every one who has w title to offer ad¬ 
vice, he must make it felt that he at last forms an opinion 
that is his own. The Secretary of State cannot govern 
India unless there is some one in India on whom he re - n so 
far rely that he knows he may expect to receive from bim 
n sensible and well-considered opinion. For India itself, 
too, it is indispensable that the Viceroy should be a man 
whom it takes sense, knowledge, and experience to per- 
shade. Amiability alone, although the first requisite in. 
quiet times, will not suffico, for it is the amiability 
of a master that is prized, and a Viceroy cannot be 
master if he is dospisod as weak or misjudging. 
Every one knows that a Viceroy ^cannot know much, 
but those who do know much very soon find that their 
knowledge is brought to its proper value when it is sub¬ 
mitted to the criticism of a man who possesses great general 
ability, although he does not know their special subject 
A Viceroy has also to satisfy in a vague way native opinion, 
and in a more special way the opinion of native princes 
and chiefs; but it can hardly be said that ho needs any 
special qualities for this purpose. A courteous, amiable, 
honest, firm, able man is sure to wtisrfy the natives ami 
their*chiefs, if any one will. Occasionally a Viceroy finds 
an opportunity'of doing, oven in quiet times, some thi ng 
peculiarly his own, and, if he uses this opportunity well; be 
gains speck! credit. It is generally supposed that it Was 
due to Lord Northbrook's personal enlightenment that the 
station of rice was not forbidden during the famiue, in 
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Bpite of much local, clamour and tho adverse criticism of 
those at home who ought to have known better. This 
piece of wisdom deserves special recognition. But, as a role, 
a Viceroy proves himself to be a good Viceroy by being 
thought so. Two Secretaries of State have found in 
Lord Northbrook a Viceroy ip whom they could feel 
confidence. Tho world of Indian officials has dealt with 
him, and found him the right sort of man to- deal with. 
The native princes bake bee*>*atisfied with his bearing to¬ 
wards them. Indian society has liked and respected him* 
These ore the tebts by which the success of a Viceroy’s 
career are to bo tried, and it is because, in tho case of Lord 
Northbrook, these tests are satisfied, that he comes back 
with merited honour. 
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J few months held a post in whioh ho 
a superior above him; and it is impossi- 
p anything from a man being Minister at 
uiet place as Lisbon. The special knowledge 
e acquired by a diplomatist who has not 
reached the level of an embassy can scarcely be of any 
use in India. The notion that a Secretary of Legation at 
IFniis haC acme occult power of estimating the bearings of 
Russian operations in Khokaud has only to bo stated to 
be dismissed. Lord L vr ion’s appointment, must rest ex- 
clnsively on his personal merits. He may bo expected to 
show in u very high degree tho first set of qualities which 
his office demands. He is sure to be courteous, amiable, 
and sympathetic; to discharge social duties gracefully; 
to ple&so the world of officials and their wives; and 
to make people about him at their case. Native kindliness 
and good sense are the foundation of all good manners; hut 
Lord Lytton has improved nature by the cultivation of a 
poet and the training of a diplomatist. Whether ho will* 
Bhow the second set of qualities needed, in a Viceroy, 
whether he will display real power, and will be able to act 
under a Secretary of State with sufficient independence and 
sufficient obedience, and to impress a sense of mastery on 
those with whom he has to deal, cannot be known uutil 
he is tried. His published reports on the countries where 
ho has been stationed have always displayed a power of 
grouping and stating facts which no ono but an able man 
could possess. But it is impossible from the best of reports 
written by a Secretary of Legation to judge wbotlier he is 
or is riot fit to be a Viceroy of India. His fitness can only 
he judged by a personal insight into character. The real 
reason to suppose Lord Lytton fit is that Mr. Dishasm has 
thought him fit. Mr. Disraeli has gono out of his way to 
choose Lord Lytton, and it muy be assumed that Mr. 
Disraku has not gone out of his way without good 
grounds. 


SIR WILLIAM 1 IABCOURT AND THE DRUIDS. 

S IR WILLIAM HARCOURTS sanitary statistics of 
Oxford may possibly interest, some of his graver and 
more intelligent constituents. If tho Oxford Druids in 
general like to hear find talk about zymotic diseases after 
dinner, they are to be congratulated rather on their devo¬ 
tion to social science than on their participation in ordinary 
tastes. There is, indeed, some amusement to be derivod 
from a display of versatility. Few advocates excel Sir W. 
HaRCOURT in the professional faculty of acquiring uud using 
any information which may suit his immediate purpose. 
In a few hours he knew all that could be known about the 
local death-rate, and be published the results of his hasty 
studies as fluently as if he had been discoursing on the 
shortcomings of the Government or the prospects 6f the 
Opposition. It is tbe duty of a member to defend the 
municipal administration of his borough, because tho Town 
Council is elected by nearly the same voters as those 
whose names appear on tbe Parliamentary roll. It is 
satisfactory' to find that works of drainage, worthy of 
Roman enterprise, have been at lust projected for 
tbe diminution of the winter floods, which have long 
threatened tho inhabitants of Oxford with malaria. 
The expenditure indeed seems to be almost unnecessary, 
as, according to the same authority, no place is more 
wholesome than an island rising out of a flooded fen. If 
any censorious Druid found tbe lecture on zymotic dis¬ 
eases inappropriate or dull, ho had tho satisfaction of re¬ 
membering that his representative had only assumed a 
didactic character for the occasion. Sir W. Harcourt was 
careful to state, before he plunged into the subject of diph¬ 
theria and smallpox, that he had deliberately resolved to say 
nothing which could amuse a frivolous hearer. His quips 
and his sarcasms delivered a few days before had provoked 
comments to the effect that his levity was excessive or un* 
* seasonable. He was now prepared to prove that he could 
deal as readily with the most depressing copies; but his con* 
altoenta rttUst understand that bo was capable of better 
ti£gg» than reading a sanitary paper at a gonial Seienoq 
Congress. Notwithstanding the criticism to which he bad 
been subjected, he “would perhaps have made another 
speech on current politics if the subject had been inviting. 

Mr. Hall, who*, as Sir W. Haruoubt said, had been 
elected to differ from him, intentionally or casually 
answered the objections whioh had been raised by his col- 
. league to the policy of the Government. The Artisans' 


Dwellings Bill was a boon to the population of great 
towns \ the Master and Servants Bill gave universal satis* 
faction; tbe Agricultural Holdings Bill had the paramount 
merit of not violating freedom of contract ? the Sues Canal 
purchase, in spite of Lord Derby, was ft bold and patriotic 
act. Sir W. HarCourt, having previously delivered his 
sanitary lecture, probably listened with good-natured tolera¬ 
tion to tbo exposition of opinions which he had himself a 
fow days before undertaken to confute. AUfarita have two 
sides as they are regarded from opposite quarters-$ and for 
the present it is Sir W. Haruoort’s fortune to be placed on 
tho seamy side of politics. As tho Session will open in a 
month, it may bo hoped that Oxford has witnessed tho last 
retrospect of 1875. fi no change takes place during the year 
in tho position dV parties, tbe next meeting of Druids will 
again learn from ono member that the Government has 
blundered egregiously, and from the other that its practical 
legislation is calculated to render groat benefits to the 
community. It is not impossible that foreign complica¬ 
tions may provide more exciting subjects of discussion. 
The zymotic diseases of Oxford concern its inhabitants 
morn nearly than the troubles of Turkey or tbo ambitious 
designs of Austria or Russia; but peace and war, and the 
growth or decay of empires, act on tbe imagination more 
powerfully than any hospital returns. The Suez Canal 
will alone furnish matter for an interesting debate. Sir 
W. Hahcourt perhaps ahra^dy anticipates the pleasure of 
fastening the Ministry between the horns of a dilemma. 
If Mr. Disraeli takes credit for a provident regard to 
English interests in tlie Fast, Lord Dbrby most have 
created an, erroneous impression when he described the 

It may be inferred, both from Sir W, BaacovMW** party 
speech and from his willingness on ft second occasion to 
leave politics untouched, that he is not seriously dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs. It is of course his busi¬ 
ness to note the mistakes of his opponents and to rejoice in 
their occasional discomfiture; but be belongs to that not 
unimportant section of tho Liberal party which has in¬ 
herited Lord Palmerston’s judicious tendency to inaction. 
The Whigs are perhaps not equal in. numbers to the 
advanced Liberals in the House, but they etc for tile most 
part on the stall'; and they keep their more turbulent allies 
out of mischief. Both Lord Hartinoton and Sir W. 
HarcoURT have explained, in not dissimilar language, their 
relation to more restless politicians. It is the duty of tho 
leaders from time to time to chock the ardour of potty 
factions by showing that discipline which is the condition 
of ultimate success requires acquiescence in differences 
of opinion. In a team of horses, or among a body of men 
on tbe march, the slowest regulates tbe pace.' until tho 
Radicals can command a majority of their own, they 
must bo content to Waif fidtf' Liberals who ore not, in a 
hurry. If the alliance «t any time becomes no longer 
tenable, the withdrawal of a restraint which now provokes 
impatience will not be found an unmixed advantage. It 
lias always been the good fortune of England to be 
governed by parties which are not coincident with tho 
social or economical stratification of society; Wjien a 
French demagogue predicts the transfer of political power 
to a new class, he alarms all who are interested in tbo pro¬ 
tection of property and in the maintenance of social 
stability. No similar anxiety would bo caused in England 
by the accession of a Ministry which should include Lord 
JIartikgton and Sir W Habcogkt. In move revolutionary 
times. Fox's violent language was the more readily 
tolerated or admired because iriends and enemies knew 
that ho was thoroughly steeped iu aristocratic feeling and 
prejudice. Lord Grry, though he had belonged to tbio 
formidable Society of Friends of the People, excited no 
surprise or suspicion of inconsistency when he announced 
that he would stand by his Older. Mr, GaiMTOWB was the 
first Liberal statesman of the highest rttftk who discarded 
the Whig tradition. The consequence wag t^at he a Ui 00 i 
many hereditary supporters of the party , aad t hat , ‘aft aMa 
as the country dcsiredtn intoned df togKgt^fei* jopttfeSy 
collapsed. ' " ■ v 1 

Although there is m 
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tawmeooiwced that it is axnedM or neoesmy fbut lie 
mmkm htaju<%a*ntio hesatoafio<Ltbat the balance of bene- 
fit 1* on the sifieofiiinevadon. JJordMEL&outtim in the heat 
of. fit J&ferraattifctwn tp^d life QmwmM that he doubted 
whether it would ^possible to conduct the Government 
when *the Reform Bit was passed. He had nevertheless 
made up his mhnid that the danger of u sweeping measure 
was less than the risk involved in resistance. When cir¬ 
cumstances were less urgent Lord Melbourne was in 
the habit of asking a restless colleague whether things 
oonld not be let MOne, There is no reason to appre¬ 
hend the cessation of party contests through the failure 
of matter for dispute. The .administrative miscarriages 
of every Government supply the Opposition for the time 
being with interesting ana profitable topics. Great ques¬ 
tions which tend to arouse strong passions are adjourned 
through the reluctance of Liberal lenders to disturb national 
institutions. Mr. FOHSTKii’a series of projected Reform 
Bills may perhaps be discussed, or oven adopted, at some 
future time, but they will not become main political issues 
as long as Lord Hautinoton is tho official representative 
of the party. The assailants of tbo Established Church 
will have to consider whether they con afford to quarrel 
With Sir W. Habcourt. Ready and passionate enthusiasm 
for the theories and measures which happen for the moment 
to be under discussion is a grave defect in a political 
leader, though it may be a useful element of possibly, 
beneficent agitation. Neither O’Connell nor Cobden pos¬ 
sessed the qualities which arc most valuable in a Minister 
or in the head of a party ; but perhaps O’Connell would | 
have found amusement in substituting for a political 
discourse a disquisition on death-rates and zymotic diseases, 
if sanitary science had been familiar to his generation. 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 

T HE Fronoh Assembly lias at last closed its long and 
troubled existence. It* lias come to the end of its 
varied history ; and its wranglings, tumults, intrigues, and 
vacillations, its follies and its real services to France, are 
aliku things of the past. Whatever may have been its 
demerits, it has at least left France in a much better state 
than it found it in, aud it has done, intentionally or by 
accident, many good thingB. If the history of tbo Assembly 
is taken as a whole, and we forget fur a moment how 
things happened, it iz curious how much may be said in 
the Assembly’s favour. It made peace; it freed tho soil 
from the presence of the invader; it restored the financial 
credit of France; it rejected Protectionist theories; it re¬ 
newed the Treaty of Commerce with England. It has 
been lavish of money for the reorganisation of the army, 
and has put more men at the command of its generals than 
ihoy know how to use. It has resolutely refused to 
have anything to do with crusades for the Pope, 


Assembly has boon the arena of the most 
strife, of fierce political hatreds, of very 
manoeuvres. But the end of the whole 
been that party spirit is less bitter than it was? 
there is a greater leaning to compromise, that vioSSST 
men have become less violent, or have been forced 
into obscurity. Battles have been fought out in the ’ 
Assembly which must have been fought out somewhere. 
Even personal rancour has in a measure exhausted itself. 
Such relief as the use of very bad language brings to the 
irritated minds of men has been largely eujoyed, Extreme 
theories have become discredited by being shown to be 
impracticable. Every party has hod some rude learns, 
aud each has seen in turn that it cannot have its own way 
altogether. Tho five years that have witnessed tho intro¬ 
duction of such a state of things cannot be said to have been 
spent in vain. 

When the Assembly was elected the country cared for 
little except peace. Tho Imperialists wore ruined by 
Sedan, and were thought the authors of the war. Tho 
Republicans were tho war party. They had carried on 
the struggle with feverish energy, and their leaden) were 
bent ou protracting it after it had become entirely hope¬ 
less. The best representatives of the wish for peace 
seemed tho adherents of the two suctions of tho Boiujjon 
party. Accordingly a largo majority of Legitimists and 
! Orlcanists was returned, and made the peace which France 
i desired. But the Republic was the existing Government, 
and to have changed the Government would have caused 
a civil war. It was only by summoning to his aid a 
moderate Republican Ministry that M. Thiebs managed to 
get power out of the hands of the Government of National 
Defence. The majority of tho Assembly was well aware 
that, unless Franco were kept internally quiot, the poaco so 
] dearly bought might at any moment be endangered, and 
i it had no choice but to acquiesce in being governed by M. 

; Tineas and a decidedly Republican Ministry. The future 
| might be considered open to any party that could 
win success; the Imperialists, however, being considered 
to be wholly disposed of by the almost unanimous vote 
, of tho Assembly deposing the Emperor. This was the 
I famous punt a da Bordeaux, to which M. Thiers persistently 
1 stated that he added a clause of his own. The Assembly 
was, according to his view, to decide on the ultimate 
form of government, but lie personally was pledged to the. 
constitution of a definitive Republic, and was at liberty to 
give effect to his views in any way lie thought proper. 

( The Assembly might choose what government it please:!, 

| but M. Thiers was to show it that it could choose nothing 
but a Republic. M. Thiers could not do without the 
Assembly, and tho Assembly could not do without 
M. Thiers. To havo constituted the Republic by the aid 
of a new Assembly would have endangered peace, and 
M. Thiers cared for' peace above all things. To have over¬ 
thrown M. Thiers would have endangered peace, and the 


and has discountenanced the intrigues of Ultramontanisra. 
It lias maintained the national flag. It has damped tho 
efforts of successive Monarchical pretenders. It has made 
all parties in turn disclaim a cuup d'ctoU as a treason to the 
nation. It has plaoed at tho head of affairs a President 
who maintains order, and whom all alike acknowledge to be 
honest. It has given the country a Constitution by de¬ 
finitively proclaiming the Republic, and in establishing a 
Senate basso exercised its choice of a portion of tho future 
Senators as to give, so far as in it lay, a decidedly Liberal 
colouring to the future Assembly; This is what the 
Assembly-has done; and although it must be exceedingly 
astonished itself at some of itsown performances, still it de¬ 
serves in its collective capacity to have the credit of its good 
works. Nothing could have seemed so utterly improbable 
at the beginning of 1871 as that the Assembly then elected 
should last ft* five years, and that this should he the record 
cl ita works. It is true that this is not the whole record. 
Tbs Assembly hat passed acme foolish mcA&uros, and 
deprived the country of the services of some able men, 

; Bat at stab* at least of its pidees of unwisdom it may be 
1' fciriv said- that they c*p*titttted -‘the price at which ita good 
mm was done. The new Press law, ft* example, is a 
vary curious piece of legislation; but it is an engine which 
tbs meant Ministry eofiridfcw mwessary* if it is to keep 
satiety suffietaWy im% to prevent recourse to a t»ow 
[^Jjfcr the- fcedflta-rgf: ita jpmte 


Assembly eared about peace above all things. M. Tim:ns 
and the Assembly had to work together, and they worked 
together in a very peculiar- fashion. From the date of the 
suppression of the Commune to May 1873 there was one 
long struggle between these strange allies. In all that 
concerned the establishment of peace M. Triers woe 
eminently successful. He kept on good terms with the 
Germans ; he found the money to pay them; he made a 
new arrangement for the early evacuation of the territory 
of France. The Assembly admired and approved of his 
efforts in this direction,. and desired to support and profit 
by them. But then ita admiration and approbation began 
and ended. It differed from ML THisas-not only on the fun. 
damcntal point of the establishment of the Republic, but on 
almost every minor point. It had views totally opposed 
to his on the reorganization of the army, on decentraliza¬ 
tion, on tho taxation of raw material, on the formation of the 
Council of State, on almost every important Government 
measure. It was especially vexed by the constant inter¬ 
ference of M. Thiebb with its decisions He spoke inces¬ 
santly. He took everything on himself. HO made every#| 
thing a personal quarrel. He constantly obtruded himself' 
as m indispensable person. He insisted on having ibis 
own way on the avowed ground that be was wise and the 
Assembly was foolish. There wore innumerable grounds 
on which a rapture might any day take place; nut, M. 
Turns conceiving it to be his mission to Mfebtofe the 
,.&pafciic bjrwfuawuig mi pewnading tboAeMfoU*. Med 
Mg* £***&» tho ind%mtk» Qf tfc? oountr* if it 

displaced so eminent a pubHo servant, some sort of com* 
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promise oii minor points was ffunerally effected. The real 
reason why the majority of the Assembly decided to 
qtrorrol with M. TuiEKS was that it thought that he would 
effect his object and establish the Republic. From different 
causes one.fourth of the seats in the Assembly had become 
vacant, and these seats were mostly won by .Republicans. 
M. Gamuetta made himself a Parliamentary power, and 
Constituted himself the special ally of M. Tinicus. The 
majority of the Assembly believed that Iho Government 
of tho day could do anything it liked in the country. The 
country was becoming Republican because M. Tuieks 
favoured a Republic, and because it saw him leaning on 
tho support of tho Republican deputies. If the Govern¬ 
ment was changed, all this would, it was assumed, lie 
changed at once. The recent elections did not represent 
tho feelings of the country, but of the Government. It 
was only necessary to have a Government which would 
toll the country to be Legitimist or Orleanist, and 
it wonld bo Legit iinist or Orleanist as it was bid. Such 
were the sneers of the majority ; and to got- M.Tmeks out of 
the way was therefore the only thing to be done. As 
soon as lie bad concluded the treaty with Germany by 
which the early liberation of the territory was assured, 
and lie had thus ceased to be indispensable, the majority 
got rid of him, and put the Duke ul Bkoulie in office to 
show what he could do for a Monarchy of some sort. 

It must bo owned that, according to tho ordinary maxims 
of French parties, there was not much to complain of in 
the conduct of the majority. It was not. really a question 
of recognizing the services of M. Tnirrs. although the 
majority was unfairly cold in its lecegnilion of those 
services after it bad benefited by them. However great 
might Lave been those services, M. Tn ilk*, as head of tho 
State, wished to sot up a form of government of which 
the majority disapproved. To the objection that the voice 
of the country was against them, the majority replied that 
wliat was called tho \oico of the country was the voice of 
the Government for the time being; and there was much in 
tho history of Franco during the la>.i. seventy years to 
justify the reply. It may also be said as tilings have 
turned out, it was much better for Fram e that the Republic 
should bn established in 1875 than in 187,5. Un !<■>•'* t.ho 
Duke of Di:Oulm: had come into power, the bubble of Legi¬ 
timism would not have burst; the Orlcanists would not 
have quarrelled with the supporters of Ilrc.vm V.; the 
experiment of a fusion would not have been shown to bo 
impracticable: the Orleanists would not have been con¬ 
verted into Republicans by tin* Imperialists. It i* true 
that tho Imperialists have gained much by tho delay. 
They have not- only recovered from the stupor of an over¬ 
whelming defeat, but they have reconquered .. good part of 
the official world, and they have managed present them¬ 
selves as the only possible Monarchical party. Rut if France, 
having tasted all the evils of a military despotism, wishes f-o 
taste them again, it does not deserve anything better. It, 
can now have a Republic if it wishes for it, and the 
Republic is presented to it in n slmpe in which it can be 
accepted by those who do not much like a Republic. The 
Assembly has ended by giving the Republic a better ehauce 
than it would have given it if it Imd kept M. Thif.ks in 
power. Tlic end of all its struggles and martenvres has 
been to convince such men as the Duke of Amm-RET- 
Pakql’ifr that they have to choose between the Republic 
and civil war, exile, or Cayenne. This is really a revolution 
of which tho Fusion, the negotiations with Froliwlorf, the 
Septonnnfe, the Constitution of February, tho elections to 
tile Senate, and the dissolution of the Assembly have been 
so many stages. Tho Assembly lias rendered to France 
the great service of making it possible that this involution 
should be effected gradually, without violence, and within 
tbo walls of a Chamber. Tho majority has, indeed, done 
precisely' the reverse of what it meant to do. Rut it lias 
done it, and France may accept what has been done, and 
be content to lbrgct much of what happened whilo it was 
being done. 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK ON EASTERN POLITICS. 

I N an Essay o»-the Relations of the Western Powors 
with the East, published in fhe current number 
of tlio Fnrhu'jhtly iievie Sir ,Rn ukiifokh Alcock deals 
with questions so vast as to be almost bewildering. In the 
East the writer includes European Turkey and tho wholo 
qf Asia ; nor can it be denied that England is directly 


or indirectly concerned in the affairs of all Oriontal 
countries. Ethnological relations perhaps suggest some 
political connexion between the most distant countries 
which are described by the common name of the East. 
From the Adriatic to tho Western coast of tho Pacific the 
entire space is wholly or partially occupied by two great 
races. Tho Turkish language in its various dialects is 
spoken by settled populations and by wandering tribes 
from European Turkey to places far within the frontiers of 
China. Tlu* Chinese Einpiro is said to be twico or thrice 
ns largo as Europe, and it contains douh’e the population. 
All tho Turks are Mahometans, while those of tho Chinese 
! who profess any religion are Buddhists. For some years 
past the two pices a ml religions have been engaged with 
various fortune in n contest which is not vet decided. At 
! one time large districts in the west of China had thrown 
j off their allegiance to the Imperial Government; and it 
seemed probable that one or more powerful Mahometan 
kingdoms would be established in tho revolted territory. 
Since that, time flic obstinacy of the; Chinese, hacked by 
inexhaustible numbers, lum gradually recovered a great 
part of tho compered provinces. Tho only remaining 
Mahometan potentate in that.region is Yak«>oh IJrc\ ol Yar¬ 
kand, an able adventurer who has hitherto held his own, 
though lie is threatened on cither sido by a powerful Em¬ 
pire. Tho recent mission to his Court from India found 
him well disposed to cultivate friendship mid commercial 
intercourse with England; but, as tho only access to his 
dominions from tho South Is over precipitous passes, it will 
scarcely he possible to afford him any political support. 
It was against this ruler that the Thins, in a tit of 
| cosmopolitan enthusiasm, lately urged tho Russians to 
I begin an unprovoked war. There can ho litile doubt 
! of a favourable rospon-c to the overture us soon as tho 
Russian army in Ccntial Asia is ready' for new ente rprises; 
but the couque<t and complete annexation of Kilobaud 
at present furnish tlie Russians with sufficient ocruputinn. 
Unfortunately’ fur himself, Vakuou occupies the most con¬ 
venient route from the Asiatic dominions of Russia to tho 
northern provinces of China. In the interests of monopoly 
it will he found expedient to acquire Eastern Turkestan, 
unless indeed the Russians arc anticipated by tbo fuimer 
possessors of the country. 

The relations of England with Eastern Turkestan 
happily require no action, inasmuch as it is impossible to 
render tho actual p<»hsrssor any practical aid. Jt is 
irritating to English producers and injurious to Asiatic 
consumers that tho countries which arc subjected to tbo 
monopoly of Russian manufacturers should be constantly 
extending; but it is out of the question to compete by 
force or diplomacy for tho markets of Gent nil Asia. If 
the Chinese succeed in reconquering Eastern Turkestan, 
the limit of Russian progress in that direction will be 
further west. As the main object of the Russians in that, 
direction is to secure a trade with China, it matters to them 
comparatively litile where the frontier line of tho two 
Empires is drawn. Sir RimiKKFOKD Alcock, who has a 
imnuleand comprehensive knowledge of his subject, is deeply 
impressed with tho power and the permanent character of 
the Chinese Empire. Adopting the largest estimate of the 
population, ho justly holds that a community of 400,000,000 
of men under a single Government, and with the same 
language and institutions, contains in itself a sufficient 
guarantee of vitality. It is his deliberate opinion that 
Russia is more liable than China to permanent disruption. 
The Chinese trade with Europo, however advantageous it 
may be to some of the provinces, only affects for the pre¬ 
sent tho fringe of the Empire, The self-contained and self- 
satisfied isolation of flics Chinese is not unintelligible when 
the antiquity and unchangeable character of their peculiar 
civilization are taken into account. There can be little doubt 
that the majority of the population would gladly dispense 
with intercourse with foreigners, and the dominant class of 
officials or educated gentry almost without exception 
stimulates tho national prejudices. On tho other hand, 
the love of industry, of trade, and of money-making 
which distinguishes the Chinese, has fostered commerce 
wherever it has be* n found possible to obtaiu access to 
markets. If the difficulty of reaching the interior by way 
of British Burmnh is eventually overcome,' it may lie 
possible to establish a direct trade between India and 
Western China. The maritime commerce wjjh the Eastern 
coast is already important; and it is cupol^e of ‘indefinite 
expansion. Sir Hcthkbfobd' Alcock has' no remedy to* 
| propose for the Unsatisfactory conditions of intercourse 
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with China, except a moro general study of the national 
language and literature. It ia unfortunate that tho ex¬ 
treme difficulty of the langungo repels all but tbo most 
zealous student*, No essential change is proposed in the 
actual relations of England and China. It was perhaps 
unnecessary to deprecate projects of conquest or annex- ! 
ation which have never been entertained. It is evident j 
that it would bo impossible to govern Chinese provinces, j 
even if they had been conquered. 

In Central and Western Asia Sir Rutherford Aloock 
regards os not improbable a great religious insurrection, 
which might, as ho suggests, extend to the Mahometans 
of India. With any danger of the kind the Indian Govern¬ 
ment mast to the best of its power grapple when tho 
occasion arises. There is happily no Turkish population 
on tho south of the Himalayas; and a war to the north 
of tho great mountain barrier would only concern tlu* 
Russians. The repeated insurrections in Khoknnd may 
probably be prompted by religious motives as well as by 
a nalnral antipathy to foreign invaders. No symptom has 
yet appeared of a general rising extending beyond the 
province, nor is any suspicion entertained of the fidelity 
of the Mahometan subjects of Russia. The Caucasus has 
been effectually subdued, and tho Russian Government has 
always practised tolerance to subjects of a different re¬ 
ligion from its own. Tbo various Turkish tribes arc too 
much scattered, and too backward in civilization, to he 
capablo of uniting in a common purpose. All the con¬ 
ditions of warfare have been changed or reversed since 
Genghis nnd Timoub overran with their Asiatic hordes 
largo portions of tho civilized world. Tho only Mahometan 
fanaticism against which it is at present necessary to 
provide is that which might urge the possible resistance 
of the dominant mco in Turkey to the dictation of the 
European Governments, and to tho political elevation of 
tho Christians. 

The general inference from Sir Rutherford Aloock* a 
instructive dissertation is that it is extremely embarrass¬ 
ing to assume responsibilities for half the human race. 
Although t.he Western Powers are mentioned as a matter 
of form, England alone is interested in Mahometan revivals, 
in the resumption by China of lost territory, and geiwally 
in the n if iiirs of the East. Russia, which has competing in¬ 
terests in many parts of Asia, is not a Western Power. The 
Chinese demand for opium materially affects tho Indian 
Treasury j and the more or less faithful observance of com¬ 
mercial treaties is of the utmost importance to English 
trade. The exposition of the enormous population nnd 
resources of China tends to produce a feeling of satisfaction 
in the peaceable termination of recent disputes. It is true 
that no Chinese army could with any hope of success meet 
English troops in the field ; but the amount of pressure 
which the Imperial Government would bear must always 
be uncertain. There is at. present no other part of tho 
world in which commercial intercourse with England is 
imposed by forro or by tbo menace of force. In former 
times it was a common practice to secure markets by con¬ 
quest. In China war becomes from time to time imminent, 
not through any desire to acquire territory, but for tho 
maintenance of rights which have been secured by treaties. 
The burden naturally devolves on tlio nation which has the 
largest trade; but concessions which are obtained by 
English diplomacy enure to tho benefit of all commercial 
States, and consequently tbo foreign community in China 
is remarkably exempt from national jealousies. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock does justico to tbo knowledge and 
ability of bis successor, Sir Thomas Wade. Nothing can 
be done to maintain peace and to promote commerce in 
China, except by tbo employment ot the most competent 
public servants, and by affording them steady support. The 
Chinese are very numerous; but nevertheless tho firm 
language of the English Envoy, and the increase of tho 
squadron in Chinese w&tcrs, produced a wholesome cffe-ct. 
It is impossible to manage tho whole continent of Asia, or 
evon tho Chinese Empire. Difficulties must from time to 
time be encountered as well as circumstances may allow. 
In the meantime it is expedient to remember that Asiatic 
complications may easily become serious and formidable. 

a, THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 

"VT OW fbat the Assembly is gone, it becomes possible to 
XN realize more.clearly the extent of the uncertainty 
which hangs over the political futur^ c^ JV^thcp., Until 
this week the elements out of which com¬ 


bination must be made, and the proportions which they 
boar to one another, have been ascertained fi*C$8v The 
Chamber has been divided into so many tectn^, end 
eaob section has contained, roughly speaking, so many 
deputies. It is truo that the difficulty of foreseeing' in 
wliat way these several elements would* group themselves 
together when it came to actual voting deprived thi; 
knowledge of much of its value. To nave ascertained 
that a deputy is a Legitimist is something, but if be 
occasionally votes with tho Extreme Radicals we may 
bo no butter able to forecast his aciigu upon any given 
question. Still the determination of the motions oi known 
bodies is a less difficult problem than tho determination 
of the movements of bodies concerning which nothing is 
known. In tho latter case I here is nothing to start from ; 
nothing to invito, because nothing to reward, speculation. 
The el* etions which will shortly begin will in all proba¬ 
bility work a real disclosure of French opinion. That 
tho Government will take no part in them is more 
than ran ho expected; but when all allowance has 
been made for this disturbing influence, there is no 
reason to doubt that the choice of tho electors will be left, 
substantially free. It is not the first time that they have 
been allowed this liberty; for in 1871 they seem to have 
voic'd without, w-femnre to anybody’s will but. their own. 
I*iifc in 1871 there wns an overpowering force in action, in 
tho goneial determination of the Fienoh people to make an 
end of tho war. Men wore chosen not by reason of their 
political opinions, hut simply by the sum ss with which they 
passed their examination on this one point. If a candi¬ 
date was sound on that ho was asked no further question. 
If he was not prepared t,o condemn the war alike in its 
inception and in its execution, it mattered little what he 
might have to Buy about anything else. This time, how¬ 
ever, the electors will vote, without any finch absorbing 
pro-occupation. In form perhaps tho Constitution of 
February may be said to be submitted to their judgment; 
hut it, remain9 to he seen whether the Constitution of 
February has sufficient vitality to make it the real subject 
of a. contest. 

The act ion of the Cnbinet bus certainly r.ot been favourable 
to the presentation of the is*no in this shape. The Consti¬ 
tution of February is not associated with any one man or 
pet of men, and it is difficult to inmgine an election turn¬ 
ing on the are* pt.ince or rejection of a document'which 
is differently interpreted by the p.«r'irs which profess to 
accept it. A fijbf between the High Church purty and tho 
Low Church party in the Church ol’Eng end mi^hi as well 
turn on the acceptance or rejection of the Hook of Common 
Prayer. There is as much diflenure between M, Buffet’s 
interpretation of the Constitutional Laws and M. Gambetta’s 
us there is* between llie senses put wn the Prayer-Book by 
thnpo who talk of 14 our Catholic Formulai h-s” and thopo 
who talk of “ our Protestant Liturgy.” If M. Thiers had 
taken a pi eminent part, in the debates of the Assembly 
after his retirement from office, the Opposition would pro¬ 
bably have held, if not a better, at nil events a more 
assured, position before the country. As it is, to ask an 
elector to vote for M. Thirds, except in the particular 
constituencies in which he happens to ho a candidate, 
would be cither dangerous or unmeaning. IF it implied 
that M. Thighs, in the event of a majority of his followers 
being rota mod, would assiuuc the conduct of aflkirs in the 
Chambers, and take office under Matshal MacMaiion, it 
would conxey a promise which to all appearance M. 
Thiers is not prepared to redeem. If it. implied that 
M. TiUEBs looks forward to Marshal MacMahok** resigna¬ 
tion in tho event of a Liberal majority being returned, and 
that, he is willing to succeed him if he does resign, the 
party which put forward such a programme would run 
some risk of being treated as traitors to the cabling order 
of things. If M. Thighs cannot be put forward as tin* 
lender of the Opposition to the existing Government, who 
is there that is in a better position for tho purpose ? M. 
Gamde ita is ot !y the leader of tlm Left, as distinguished from 
the Left Centre ; and though be is on good terras with the 
Left Centre, the alliance has been secured by tlio care with 
which bo has kept himself iu the background. 'fLe ascen¬ 
dency of the Left Centre in tho -counsels of the Left is 
simply tho ascendency of a minority which is connected by 
many ties with the opposite party, and may consequently 
be expected to go over to them if it is not tempted to re¬ 
main where it ia by the concession of a disproportionate 
sharo of influence. This absence of a recognized leader ia 
not peculiar to the Opposition. The Cabinet are in much 
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the mm® condition in this respect. They have a nominal 
chief in M. Buffet, but there is no reason to suppose Hint 
their acceptance of him in this capacity, is anything more 
than a temporary arrangement, only designed to subsist 
until cireiimstancoB show which is the most powerful ele¬ 
ment in the coalition. A I)b J3koui.ii: Ministry or a Dci alkk 
Ministry would represent, if not a principle, at least nu 
intelligible and consistent policy. A Buffet Ministry is 
nothing but a device for bridging over the interval which 
must elapse before the Chambers which have to decide be¬ 
tween rival policies can come together. 

It seems to follftw, therefore, that the electors will 
have to pronounce upon no definite measures and no 
definite men. If this meant that they wore summoned to 
decide between the claims of rival forms of government, and 
that a victory of the Government would bo identical with 
a Monarchical victory, while a victory of the Opposition 
would be identical with a Republican victory, the course of 
ovents would be more easily foretold. Hut no such dis¬ 
tinction as this ran bo fairly drawn. Both the Government 
and the Opposition assume thu Republican name, although 
some members of the Government only venture to assume 
it under their breath. If the real authors of the* Constitu¬ 
tion of February are in Opposition, its reputed author sits 
in the Cabinet. And if we pass from the mi me to the thing, 
and ask tho Cabinet what they mean by calling themselves 
a Republican Government, the answer is that the Minis¬ 
ters are not able to sav. The Cabinet is divided between 
a Liberal and a Conservative section, which can only work 
together by avoiding all inquiry into the signifiedfion of 
party names. The electors therefore, so fiu- as they nru 
guided by political considerations, will have to make their 
choice between the lie j mb lie as they suppose M. Gam- 
nttXTA to understand the term, the Republic ns they suppose 
the Left Centre to understand it, and the Empire; unless 
the OrleunisU may submit a fourth alternative in the shape 
of the Republic as the Duke of At; male is supposed to 
understand it. If each ohm of these thcorms of govern¬ 
ment had a definite and well-understood programme, 
or were associated with some well-know., fender, the 
difficulty of making a choice would be a g< «*d di al simpli¬ 
fied. Rot only two out of the four enjoy either of these 
advantages. The Left Centre and the Orlenuisls .-Imre the 
drawback of having no Parliamentary chief, and it would 
be u> hurd matter to put down in black and white what it is 
that they would do should they command a majority iu the 
new Legislature. The Imperialists have a f ader in the* 
youth who, if fortune favours him, will be Kaiuj.L'on TV., 
and the Loft have a leader in JM. Gamiwmia; but the 
necessity of not committing his partisans to ojeu dis¬ 
affection keeps the first silent, while the second con¬ 
fines himself to praises of tho Constitutional Laws winch 
might, equally have been pronounced by a member of the 
Cabinet. 

In this state of uncertainty, perhaps tho most hopeful 
prospect of getting a moderately decisive verdict, out 
of the constituencies lies in tho probable unpopu¬ 
larity of M. Ucfflt. Though the uhetors may not 
know very clearly what they want, it is pns-iliV 
that they may have come to more decided conclusions 
as to what they do not want. They may have doubts 
as to M. Gamketta’s moderation, they may suspect the 
Orloanists of cherishing Monarchical designs, they may be 
ignorant an to the com position of a Left Centre Ministry. 
All these states of mind a re compatible with an unhesitating 
conviction that they do not wirii to be governed by M. 
Buffet. There have been instances— M. Turks himself 
was a very conspicuous one—of a politician having a much 
stronger position in the country than in Purl lament, and 
M. Buffet may conceivably be more trusted by tho con¬ 
stituencies than by their representatives in tho Into Assembly. 
H*t his dc&iro to unite Conservatives of every shade in 
defence of a Republic w hich many of them abhor, against 
an Opposition which only desires to see tho Republic placed 
under different guardianship, hardly admits ot being stated 
in a form' calculated to secure popular support. That the 
new Legislature may be Republican is probable; that it 
may be Imperialist ia moro than possible ; that it may be 
Orleanigt is at least possible. Rut whichever of these forms 
it takes, it is equally hard to see what claim M. Buffet 
will have upon the confidence of the majority. 


AMERICA. 

I T is not without reason that the people of the United 
States boast of tho unequalled advantages which they 
enjoy. Not only are they superior in wealth and in 
diffused intelligence to any other nation, but they have the 
folicity of absolute security abroad and of leisure to treat 
domestic politics rather as a pastime than as an anxious 
occupation. The Government can at its pleasure cither 
dispense with a foreign policy or select its own times and 
reasons for defining its relations with its neighbours. 
Open or covert menaces of interference in Cuba have gene¬ 
rally some reference to elections, and a standing dispute 
with Mexico arising from border outrages on tho Rio 
Grande cun Iw suspended or rorivud as convenience may 
require. A still larger discretion is exercised in tho selec¬ 
tion of dome.-l ic issues on which the strongth of parties 
may he tried. It lately seemed probable that, the main 
subject of controversy would bo the measures by which the 
Sfcketmiv of the Treasury proposes to prepare for a re¬ 
sumption of specie payments ; but the Piilkiofnt 1 ms for tho 
time succeeded' in diverting general attention to a topic 
which is at, the same time interesting or amusing to many 
persons and utterly without practical importance. Before his 
speech was delivered at. St. Louis, nothing Hoeiucd less pro- 
l\ihlo than that n religions agitation should occupy general 
attention. The I'l.rsjfu nt appears to have estimated more 
justly than Ids critics the capacity of his follow-citizens for 
sceLirian excitement. Tim Episcopalian Methodists have 
b.-en 11m first to respond to tho appeal against l\>pery. 
One of their bishops lumon scion sly showed his apprecia¬ 
tion uf tho I > kkmi>kn"i\ s motives by calling on a sympa¬ 
thetic. flock to pray lor the renomiuation of Geuerul ft rant. 
Tim Methodist dignitsuy lias since called attention to his 
r*v\ n careful abstention from interference in secular politics, 
lie explains that the Methodists were nskiM, not to nomi¬ 
nate General Grant, but to pray fur his nomination ; but, 
as they, in common wilh Urn members of other religions or 
civil bodies, possess the franchise, the distinction between 
praters and votes m not readily intelligible. Since the 
days of Tlssor’s caitt-r it bus been thought better to lift the 
wheel out of tho rut tlmn to troublo ili.ucuT.ES for aid. If 
the Methodists are inclined to pray for General Grant, they 
will probably use their influence in his favour at. the Re¬ 
publican Convention. It is possible that other JYn'cri.iut 
communities may be eqiudlv anxious to express their ani¬ 
mosity to Rome. G neral Grant would care little fur tho 
fate of the Const it ulioual Amendment which lie proposes 
if the No Popery party were strong enough to cuJiLrol the 
Republican policy. 

The House of .Representatives, Hke Bishop Haven and 
bis (lock, at once attributed the Pr*.SIDf.nt’8 sudden zoul 
for religious liberty to personal motives. In reply to his 
Constitutional Amendment both parties passed wuli rum 
unanimity a Resolution that re-eleotiou for a third time 
was contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. If it had 
been necessary to support by reasons a vote on which nearly 
the whole House nay agreed, a plausible argument*against 
re-election might have been founded on the I'keVi di-nt’s 
M osuge. General Grant would not, it might have been 
said, have desired to stimulate sectarian antipathies if lie 
had nut hoped to profit by an appeal to popular prejudice. 
The cotisideialions which determined the vote both of the 
llemocrats and uf the Republicans were perhaps of u 
different character. Tho majority of the House profess 
political hostility to the President ; and the Republicans 
have no wish to ho hampered in the approaching contest 
by the claims of a candidate who is supposed to he dis¬ 
qualified. The leader of tho Republicans in the House, 
JVIi. Blaikc, ia himself a candidate for tbo Presidency, and 
probably ho-is not unwilling to exclude a formidable com¬ 
petitor. It might have been tbonght that General Grant’s 
ingenious experiment had wholly failed, if Mr. Blaine 
himself had not recognized tho expediency of raising a 
sectarian issue. After the vote against the third term 
Mr. Blaine introduced a Resolution in favour of a Consti¬ 
tutional Amendment which is virtually the same ns 
General Grant’s. It is proposed that the several States 
shall lie prohibited from founding any Established Church 
or from applying to purposes of religious education any 
funds raised by taxation. As no American State is likely 
to think of establishing a Church, and as no sect but the 
Roman Catholics desires the appropriation of public funds 
to denominational uses, the Amendment seems wholly un¬ 
necessary. proposer only intends tot outbid 
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Grant ; but in offering a substitute for the recommenda¬ 
tion of tbo Message, be admits that constitutional legisla¬ 
tion for the object contemplated by the Prbsicrkt is 
necessary and just. It is not probable that any serious 
attempt will be made to tamper with the Constitution. It 
might perhaps be possible to secure for Mr. 
Amendment the necessary plurality of votes in the {donate 
and the House $ but the decision of Congress would be 
inoperative without the subsequent adhesion of two-thirds 
of the State Legislatures. The powers of the States have, 
since the commencement of the Civil War, been mode 
more and more subordinate to Federal supremacy; but 
they will scarcely be inclined to impose new restrictions 
on their own freedom of action. 

The legislative duties of Congress are seldom onerous, 
and for the present neither party has anything to gain by 
the introduction of definite measures. Tbo majority will 
disapprove any Bill which may be recommended by the 
Administration, and the Republicans liavo the power, 
through their control of the Senate*, of defeating any De¬ 
mocratic proposal. As there was no pressing business to 
occupy the House, the members have gone to examine the 
preparations for tho Philadelphia Exhibition, and perhaps 
when they return they may bo willing to vote the moderati 
grant which is asked by tho managers. Nothing which 
has yet boon done since the beginning of tho Session has 
excited so much interest ns tint selection to various posts 
in tho service of tho House of partisans of the majority 
Nothing can be further from tho thoughts either of De¬ 
mocrats or Republicans than tho npplient.on. to the stall' 
of tho Legislature of the principles of Civil Service Reform, 
In this department at least, tho spoils belong to the victor, 
and two hundred Republican placemen have been sum- 
manly dismissed. The Southern Democrats have suc¬ 
ceeded in appointing to sumo of tho vacant offices soldiers 
and civilians who had served tho Confederate Government. 
It is a matter of course •Umt the defeated Republicans 
should publish angry protests against tho preference of 
rclxdri to loyal adherents of the Union. On the other side 
it is argued that tho Southern States aro fairly entitled to 
a share of patronage, and it is natural that they should 
] ire ter candidates who have h"<*u employed in tho public 
service. It may perhaps be invidious to put ex-Confedemtes 
too prominently forward. That they should be eligible 
lot* office within a few years of the end of the war i& u 
remarkable proof of the moderation and liberality which 
has on tho whole marked the policy of tho Federal Legis¬ 
lature towards the South. One result is that a future 
ircicssion has liecomo impossible. 

As there is no mil difference between political parties, 
the Democrats have lately been making exertions to devise 
some distinctive policy. One of the strangest of their pro¬ 
posals is the reduction of the regular army to te,n thousand 
men. It ii much to the credit of the officers and men, and 
of the War Depart ment, that the actual force of twenty-six 
thousand men suffices to discharge the duties of the service. 
The President ban for some tone past discontinued Ins 
military intervention in the political squabbles of the 
Southern States, and the priucipal duty of tho army is to 
watch and control tho Indian tribes; but it w also neces¬ 
sary to havo a reserve for any occasional service. The pro¬ 
posal to reduce tho number is probably directed against, the 
President, whose professional iutcrest in the efficiency of 
the army is certainly not discreditable. Another project of 
the Democrats is tho alteration by a Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment of the Presidential term. Several meetings of the 
party have approved tlm plan formerly adopted by the Con¬ 
federacy of extending tho term from four to six years, aud 
of prohibiting re-election. Both changes would tend to 
remove the President from the struggles of parties, and it 
wu» natural that the founders of tho Confederacy should so 
far deviate from their model. The people of the United 
{States are wisely averse to unnecessary constitutional 
changes; and the latest elections raise a doubt whether the 
Democrats are in the majority. Almost every motion and 
every speech . during tho Session of Congress will have 
oither for its sole or its secondary object a desire to influ¬ 
ence the Presidential election. The balance of chances is 
at present against the stonfoation of General Grant by tho 
Republican party, The only competitor hitherto announced 
is Mr. Bwtrtia, who would probably be a respectable Presi¬ 
dent. Both pasties wijl abstain to tho latest moment from 
pledging themselves to any nominee. * The $hp 

managers wiU bwta select the candidate wkosfcaycbtaiisi&d 
the greatest numftfe tf votes j and circumstance* may at 


any time render it expedient to reconsider their choice. It 
will be more embarrassing to devise a platform or sum¬ 
mary of political doctrines than to ohooaa a nominee. . 


THE AGRICULTURAL CIIILDUEXd ACT. 

T HE provisions of tho Agricultural Children's Aci. 

would have boon of the most modest kind, eveu if 
they had not been reduced to absolute insignificance by tlm 
want of auy means to put them in fifree. In the" race 
between work and school for the possession of a child, 
school bos but a very short start. The legal roll of the 
words “ From and alter the commencement of tins Act it 
u shall not be lawful for auy employer, or bis agent, t*> 
11 employ any child in the execution of any iind of 
“ agricultural work ” lohos much of it's majesty when ii 
turns out, that they only apply to children “ under the ago 
“ of eight/’ From eight to ton 250 school attendances an* 
demanded yearly, and from ten to twelve 156. After the ngc 
of twelve 110 further attendance at school is prescribed, aud 
in the case of a quick child, to whom school might be'of mo»o 
use than it commonly is, the obligation is* further relaxed 
by the permission to send him to work as soon as he has 
reached the Fourth Standard in the Kdu.catiou Code. It is 
permissible to doubt whether, if this Act had been rigidly 
enforced, auy real good would havo come of it. Children 
would not havo been sent into the fields before 
they were eight years old, but it by no moans 
follows that they would have been sent to school. 
It has been found that one result of the Factory Acta is to 
lead parents to argue that, as they will l«o obliged to send 
their children to school for part of the dAy when they arc 
old enough to go to work, it would be a waste of money 
ami trouble to send them there before they are old euough 
to go to work. Tho reasoning of farm-labourers would 
probably have run in the Mime groove. Thu 250 attend¬ 
ances stifjulatcd for between eight and ten would have 
giveu agricultural children a fair chance of receiving some 
useful instruction; but the limitation of the necessary 
attendance for the two following yours to 150 might oniv 
; have led them gently down to the contented iguoraueo 
! which would have been their lot after twelve. 

Speculations as to wluib might have been tho operation 
of the Act had it been so fruiued as to be operative aro of 
littie importance in face of an almost universal agreement 
that, for any effect it has had upon the position of agri. 
cultural children, it might us well not have been passed. In 
one or two counties tho police have been tlii'ccred t 
enforce tin* Act, but, as a rule, neihing bus been done. Ia 
A Lure a lu't tuo Hume isECiifJrAtiY invited the observations 
of the county magisUittes on the subject, and a recently 
published i’urliiuucniury iclurii contains the tin aware 
winch the invitation lias called forth. Tho general drift of 
these answers is that, as there is no one appointed to take 
proceedings under the Act, uo proceedings havo been 
t.i,.eii. There is really 110 excoptiou to this statement, ainco 
even the answers t-hub at first sight seem to conflict wilh 
ir, prove on examination to express either a belief thm. 
tho law hud heller not- be cntorccd, or simply a 
hope that, the means taken to tmiorco it may be more 
effectual than they promise to be. It is fair to say 
thut answers of the former character are rare; indeed 
there is only one case in which the Justices reoommonu 
that no proceedings should be ift'cen to put the law in opera¬ 
tion, though tuere Ji*.*e several in wnich they do not express 
any desire to see it in operation. Of the second class of 
answers the most noticeable is the letter from the Chair¬ 
man of tho Surrey Quarter Sessions. In Surrey, as any ono 
who knows the country round London must be aware, the 
magistrates have Irccly issued handbills calling attention 
to the terms ot tho Act, and warning those who break it 
that, tho county constabulary have lv.cn instructed to take 
proceedings in all cases where they observe it to bn sot at 
defiance. But tho writer of thv letter docs not conceal 
his fear that this expedient may fail of its effect. Tito 
constabulary have other things to think of besides banting 
up children who appear to be less than twelve year*, old 
and ascertaining whether their parents have “obtained 
“ And cxliibifced to the employor or Lis agent ” a cer tifi cate 
stating tho age of 1 110 child, and that he has completed the 
specified tale uf school attendance during the previous year. 

Tho Surrey magistrates do not rust their objection to tlie 
Act solely on tho absence of any provisions for securing 
obedience to it. They give reasons for thinking that even 
if this defect were remedied, tho law would still be'open 
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to much criticism. These reasons seem to resolve themselves 
into the allegation, borne out by some other statements iti¬ 
the correspondence, that the Act works unequally, and 
tb»t the persons on whom it bears most heavily are not 
those oil whom it is most expedient to bear heavily. Upon 
the first point there is a pertinent statement by tho St. 
Ivos magistrates that the law presses unfairly on tho masters 
of agricultural gang'*, who are compelled to obey the Act, 
while the farmers around them arc disobeying the Act with 
impunity, uml employing the very children whom the 
others dare not employ. The reason of this is, that the 
gang-masters cannot employ boys without a licence, whereas 
ordinary farmers need nothing of tin* kind. To obtain a 
licence an application to the magi'!rates is necessary, and 
this licence of course assumes that tho holder 4 of it is 
conforming to tho law. If lie is shown to have 
failed in this respect, his licence is revoked as a matter 
of course. In Surrey agricultural gangs are not m 
use, so that this particular aumnaly is not met with. 
But tho Surrey magistrates mention another anomaly 
of a more universal kind. The Art, they s.iy, '* inter- 
1 * feres with the earnings of industrious children”; but 
it “ leaves unmolested the good for nothing.” This is 
thu weak point of all indirect compulsion. Of muir^j if 
tho world went oil as it should do, and all children want 
to work as u lnnttor of course upun reaching a pre-enbed 
ago, a good half-tiim* system would bo all that w-mld bo 
flooded. But as r mailer of fuel, there arc large numbers 
of children who do not go to w<u*k until after they have 
passed the age at which, as at present appears, ii is prac¬ 
ticable to keep them at school, and it is with these that in¬ 
direct compulsion so signally fails. Thu ►Surrey magistral* s 
feel this keenly, because a large part of lhe enmity is 
suburban rather than rural, and a? Midi is virtual y wiih- 
dru.vu from the snpcr\i<d<m <«f tho county eon-.Labulary. 
With the geimvil con rim-ion of the Chuit man's letter wo 
entirely iigiip. “ Far tpore g.aid,” ho says 41 v.ill be done 
44 by bringing compulsion to hear upon ♦>*■• many children 
“ who arc at one-: um !«\ s 10 their p-irene- a id baneful to 
41 themselves and others than upon tho few children wds* 
“ are lending a hand, Imwevrr humbly, in the b:e.i.d-winn;ng 
*if the fan. Jy.” 'fh.e *.bj* el it*ii.*» io indirect compulsion 
standing alone could not he none Succinctly stall'd. Lt 
eat Ins thogo**d, ami it Lis slip 1.1.n had. lt sins ro tho 
boy who is willing to woik, Von must not be einpLyi d 
without ft eerlilleate from your teacher that you have 
attended school a proper nnmbir of timeit says to tho 
boy who do'*s not. want towoik and pieties to j*l.iy, We are 
not concerned with you; you may- loaf about the M reels, 
learn constantly all that is evil, and contribute nothing 
towards your own snpporl—tins is not our description, it. 
is the* description of tho Chairman of the Surrey Quarter 
Kef-sioiis—but nothing will be .-..id to you ; you have no | 
Okipluyer, consequently the law r#:iol touch you. Them 
is no Act. of CarlianienL to pr* \ enr. a man from bringing 
up bis son in ignorance and idlem.s-; the utmost that has 
yot been arrived at. i.i a. law preventing mi employer from 
allowing a child to lie brought up in ignorance and in¬ 
dustry. 

44 This ought ye to have done ”—so wo fancy the 
motto, if there were a motto, of the Agricultural 
Children's Act would run—and not to have left tho 
44 other undone.” Tho Idler of the Surrey magi:.trains 
•nay bo profitably studied by t.ho.*c justices who have lately 
been urging their colleagues to employ the rural police to 
enforce the Act. Graining that, ail is done that can he 
done, that farmers are frightened out of employing chil¬ 
dren under conditions forbidden by T the Art, and that 
parents, finding work difficult to get, send t.heir 
children to school, in default of being able to dis¬ 
pose of them iu any more profitable way, what comes of it. 
all P A certain number of children art* got to school who 
would otherwise be at work. But how about thochildren 
who are not at work, and yet aie not got to school ? Wo 
do not menu that work us be tier than schooling for young 
children; wo only say that work is better for them than 
the education which, if they are not sent Lo school, they 
are likely to pick up outside. The Agricnl 1 ur.il Children's 
Act might, posnibly bo a useful supplement to some general 
measure of educational compulsion, but it cannot posnibly 
become a substitute for suck a measure. 


JUSTICE IN DISHABILLE. 

USTICE, it 18 well known, has her lighter as well aa her 
stern and awful moods; but it is perhaps seldom 
that she disports herself in so gay and unrestrained a fashion 
as iu the recent prosecution for a 14 false, malicious, and 
“ defamatory libel ” at Guildhull. Whatever may be 
thought of tho caso from a judicial point of view, there 
can be no doubt that it was the crowning dramatic 
triumph of the season, much beyond eithor Macbeth 
or Tattle's, and it is impossible not to sympathize with the 
expectant audiences who must have been bitterly dis¬ 
appointed by the inbriipt withdrawal of the piece. On the 
last day of tho caso, and wo suppose in some degree on 
the other days, not only the court, but tho approaches to it., 
were densely crowded. By the mob outside Mr. Jit vino 
was greeted with 41 enthusiastic cheering,” and 44 even in 
44 tlio court his appearance in tho witness-box was 
44 tho signal for applause.” Moreover, we are told, 

the public 44 frequently manifested their approval of 
“ tho course tho proceedings were taking by cheers or 
“ applause.” The wavs of thy theatre werti further adopted 
in the complimentary demonstration, similar to a cell 
before the curtain, which rho chief performers received as 
they left the Cuiirt. Alderman Sir R. Carden has thanked 
Mr. IliViNC for the service he luis dune to tho public, uml 
that gentleman has undoubtedly provided Well for our 
amusement at a dull time of year. lt might have been 
thought fn*n> tho circumstances of the ease that it would 
scarcely have alforded so much mirth. L opened indeed 
under the inspiration of tragedy, although it was qu.ic.cly 
eonvcrlcd into the broadest lan e. Mr. Jkvino himself fitly 
sustained his pro!W>sioiial solemnity in giving his evidence, 
but he was rash perhaps in trusting to the support of .Mr. 
Tools in keeping up this tone. In J.\mi;\s biography ot 
Li.vio.n ft vivid account is given of this actor’s pus.-non 
for tragedy, and his eruil moitiliealion at finding that 
whatever he said or did was greeted with laughter. Mr. 
Tuui.i. seems to suffer in a similar way, and, though e.o 
douhl perfectly serious himself, found it impossible 
to resist the hilarity of his audience. When, and 
c vi . l In. fore, he said Ids name was John, everybody 
was convulsed; and when il was fuither clicihd 
that he lived at. Buysw.il.rr, the merriment, of the spectators 
knew no hounds. A generous mind must feel the greatest 
compussiou for ft meritorious no tor under such painful cir¬ 
cumstances. Mr. Tools had evidently come there for (he 
purpose of working on tho finer feelings of human nature, 
and m.iking a passionate vindication of his friend, and ho 
was received with guffaws. Even the kindly magistrate 
turned the knife iu Itio wound by inadvertently remarking 
that 44 nobody ever shed a tear when he saw Mr. Toou: 
4 ‘ play,” though it. is known that lie has in his time played 
pathetic parts. Whether a popular farceur is naturally uu 
aut horite.live witness as to the moral elb-cts of tragedy may 
perhaps be doubted, but Air. TooLC did not get a lair 
chance. Tho spirit of the play was wholly qhanged, and 
from the moment lie opened bis mouth it was clear that 
Justice could keep neither her countenance nor her severity. 
It would have been impossible to commit any one for trial 
after so much lun. At a later stage an attempt was made 
to restore the proceedings, if not to the height of tragedy, 
at least to the level of sensational melodrama, and Mr. Dion 
Boucioaclt took uh much of a 44 header ” into the scene as 
circumstances would permit. He was announced to be 
struggling wildly with the crowd out-id.',and a body of police 
brought him imposingly into court. Hu was asked whether 
he thought that Air. Ilvino 44 pandered to the mob,” but 
this was too much even for tho Alderman, who stopped 
the question. After a show of coy reluctance, Mr. Iryi.vu’s 
representative withdrew his ehaige; justice and publics 
opinion were appeased, and the curtain fell amidst loud and 
general applause. 

It is easy to understand that a sensitive) and high-minled 
artist should be pained by such nn impeltinent and offensive 
article as that complained of by Mr. In vino, and it is no 
doubt important that actors should, like other people, be pro¬ 
tected against attacks on their personal character; but 
surely it was hardly worth while to make such a fuss ubout 
so small a matter. The remedy of a criminal prosecution 
is one of a very grave character, and ought not to bo n> 
sorted to unless there is a corresponding gjMp&y iu tho 
offence alleged. In this instance tno it first 

appeared probably attracted very Little it was so 
indecorously and absurdly extravogjp^Pp^ipo that one of 
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the defendants did not scruple to profess that its violence 
ms intended to mark it as a joke. If nothing bad been Bnid 
about the matter, it would have been immediately forgotten. 
No reasonable porson can for a moment suppose that finch 
criticism from such a quarter could injure Mr. Ikvjnu’s 
professional reputation in the faintest degree, or diminish 
its commercial value by a single farthing. Indeed, ns Sir 
R. Carden remarked, it has probably done Mr. Try mu 
“extensive good,” bo that in a civil action it would bo diffi¬ 
cult to prove damage. When tlie injury was thus so vague 
and visionary, it could hardly bo necessary to invoke the 
serious processes of criminal justice. Secjety world soou 
get into a very unhappy condition, und judicial machinery 
into a dead-lock, if every trumpery oHeuco of this kind 
were to be made the subject of a prosecution. 
Little boys in the street sometimes ery very rude j 
things after respectable old gentlemen; but, it would be j 
intolerable and absurd if the magistrates were to be kept 
hard at work hearing such disputes. Mr. IhviNi.V. legal 
advisor said that the case had been raised in tho interests 
of the profession; but it would seem that there wiik, 
almost necessarily from tin* free and cosy way in which 
tho proceedings were conducted, sonic confusion of Mens as 
to the nature of the offence alleged. The assetion t hut 
Mr. Ikvi.no was supported by “hireling jminmli.-U ” con¬ 
veyed an insinuation which might perhaps be hi id hold of 
as libellous; but the rest, of the article was men ly :m ex¬ 
pression of opiniou us to the influence of a particular kind 
of acting. No doubt the opinion was in the mam ex¬ 
tremely foolish, and the language altogether outrageous, 
but, apart from the preposterous violence ot the 
writer's invective, we can see nothing in tho view which 
was taken which anybody had not a right to say if ho chose. 
Whether Mr. J aviso's representation of Mai"i:i:i ii and 
Hami.ki, and of certain characters in other plays, lias a 
wholesome effect on the public mind is a questi«>u of 
opinion on which some people may think one tiling and 
pome another, und which, it seems to us, cannot properly 
ho tried in a criminal court, or indeed in any court, if 
any personal viciousness had been imputed, or if it lire 1 
been said that the actor in question was directly respon¬ 
sible for specific offences against morality, that would 
have been of course another thing. But there arc 
notoriously many persons, and some of them very worthy 
persons, who hold that nil dramatic performances without 
exception have a pernicious effect, and that the con¬ 
sequences attributed to some of Mr. Iuvinu’k personations 
are common to tin* whole stage, which they would gladly 
see suppressed ; and persons who hold t.bc«o views, rightly 
or wrongly, have a perfect right to express them. 

Wo shall not. bo suspected of any desire to defend the 
particular article in quest ion, but wc are jealous for the 
freedom of public criticism, and, above all, of criticism in 
regard to the stage. Any one who considers the great in¬ 
fluence which such exhibitions must necessarily huv.* on 
largo classes*of susceptible and ignorant- people cannot, fail 
to see how important it is that the stage should be closely 
and sharply watched. When a critic errs from stupidity 
or had taste, the errors of his criticism are pretty sure to 
bo pointed out; and if, as in this case, he is wildly and 
extravagantly wiimg, his very violence defeats it*nlf. 
Jt is not difficult to explain how it is that actors, even 
inori than meu of letters, are peculiarly sensitive and 
irritahlo under criticism; but their xmtural distaste for 
criticism must not be allowed to interfere with any right 
of public judgment.. As to summoning experts from the 
theatre to assist, a tribunal in determining whether tho 
influence of a play* is moral or otherwise, nothing ran bo 
moro absurd or unnecessary. Mr. Tooik and Mr. 
Boucicaclt have of course a right to form their own 
opinion of Mr. Irving’s acting, hut so havo other people. 
If an actor is handled unfairly or too severely, he is never 
without friends or admirers to defend him ; and in the 
cofcrse of discussion the truth comes out. Wo should he 
sorry to say anything unpleasant about the present ease, 
but it is to bo hoped that differences bet ween artists and 
critics may henceforth be adjusted without reference to the 
criminal courts. Mr. Ikying is himself above the suspicion 
of having sought a telling advertisement, bnt. we cannot 
bo so sure of all members of his prolusion,‘and tho police 
nmgi.strat<S(^Jg .busy enough already. 


RATIONAL J1XCITKMENT. 

r I^ITE love of excitement seems to have burnt commonly «•*• 
A. gimb*d ns a disturbing force in volition. People Are sup¬ 
posed to indulge in it, not from deliberate preference, but frimjAy 
from the ovvrumiitoring influence of the exciting pleasure. Ac¬ 
cording to tliL view, which has been advocated by philosophers 
from Plato downwards, the force of excitement is the power of a 
prescut gratification which, by hiking full pobsesirion of conscious- 
u**-s, excludes all reflection, comparison of ends, and deliberate 
preference of one cud to another. One familiar illustration of 
this process the condition of a morally weak and highly 
pen-hue mind in view ol‘ an object of seiruioufe gratification im- 
DM'diaUdy presented to it. And there is little doubt that think) the 
mode in which must persons aro acted upon by the in tensor forms 
of pleieire. We may see abundant illustrations of’this weakness 
in tlo everyday life of Englishmen. Now it is thu workman, who, 
Kndij'g hiin.-'-if in possession of a little store of uccu mu taring 
w.**/« cannot lesNL the temptation of an immediate indulgence 
in the nni.-w delights of alcoholic stimulation. At another time 
it is rf»e wit'** of a stru^limr b.i.-in«***s man, who is transported by 
the pro poet of decking hci-'dt i*i hixmioiih apparel, and who 
al Hj« iiii.nii.-ut of temptation is wholly unr*. str.iim*d by con- 
.-ideialioiis of a wise* e'* -jenny. Tie; ncords of our bankruptcy 
and criminal court* abt.iid.nniy testify to the overwhelming 
power of pr^onl excite.i.c-# over the mind-i of lingo numbers of 
lie* community. 

Bui this i> not th«* nt.lv way in v Y:-'h «*. oiling pleasures 
CA'-uiiM* a peculiar atirartion «.n the lii.m . mind. Many men 
.Hal wijim-ii h»vf* ca< iieiv. tit in quite another way. They make it 
un object of roiwioiiH pie erence a ;d of deliberate anticipation. 
If il i.-> not n paradox, on.* may k»v lK.-t they rt-ek excitement in a 
quiet manner by coolly .’eliing thou wives fo attain, it and to 
themselves for it. Take, for example, tho case of a young 
worn,,n living in a rather dull way iu a quiet country town, 
w Iiom* occasional happin* ir is to visit Louden and to a*e u little 
of tho g'iftn * of ; 'diionahiu society, fcbo looks forward to her 
ye.uiy i’.i'*i with a f.dr am mint of composure-for several month? 1 , 
ii’ it I s».eh* in th<* n practical way to make all her other arrange¬ 
ment;, ni in with tub Mipieiuu engagement. If other projects 
open up v.hieh would conflict witli this one, she cure!ally reflect* 
“ii lUe eh*dee presented to her, and, alter lull deiiboralh.j), de- 
tt-i inir:. s to alt..in lit# more evening form of enjoyment. All of 
n, prnb'ibly arc .uvaje of the exi-tenco of certain louus of pleastir- 
;d». • exeii.-nn-ot which in this way attract us at a great distance 
in lime .u,d of whif-h we nuke a pt*rfeeily delibcmle selection. 

A: fit si sight it might seem n* if these two forms of mimctirm 
really involved n<* their conditions precisely the same liientd 
qualities. Bui if this were so, we should And tin* people who are 
mctel finceptiblo of the one suscepti' ' jf th« other in n propor¬ 
tionate derive. Tarts, however, do not appear to support t.hi« 
\i*‘w\ A (though it i- t nr* that very lively and excitable people 
o'b'ii unite a high sumvo: ibility lo iinmedi-ife eveitement with a»i 
enuer jiiiixiit of distant excitement, we tmd many who show' the 
Ii. I quality agail from the second, and nlheis v\ ho display the 
l.;tu*L* wuh but v« ry Lit: It* of the former. That is to sav, there are 
thwt-e who uro exceedingly weak in presence of an iutonse vn- 
jouucnl within niomeni .ry reach, and whu yet betray no energy in 
iiie pursuit of renndo excitements. Thun* arc men, for example, 
who are carried aw ax ;i> with an irresistible arm at the sight of 
wi:n-. w ho n*-vertliL'livs show little or no tendency lo go out ot 
their way to indulge tin .luchos iu ibis peculiar gratification; and 
tin .mi are the ca^es of morbid appetite which it. i» possible to deni 
with lviiK'.lially. thi t ’e, ollur hand, there an* those who Beom 
x«’ry nuu-h bent on providing them&elvcs with occasional emotional 
stimulants, and who yet do not manliest this kind of impotenc 
under the attraction of i.n immedialely j resent exciting object 
I'm* lust tnce,the Ooo ni<int who delights in tin* ^limulus of a good 
dinner, spiced with tin* prist-nco of jovial conipniiuuis, may displnv 
an irusistibh* hrinneps in tlie punuit of oci\isu>nal grati float ions « : 
his taste, and y»*t be pcrleet nijisterof himself if suddenly temple..' 
to an immediate indulgence. 

Ir is characteristic, of tiii* 11101*0 moderate, puunii «»f excitemc./. 
that it should .is^uiue tho form of 11 pnrpos** l<> indulge iu tli ■ 
wished-lbr cnjovui'-nt al certain move or 1 * ss regular iidcrvub 
IV.iple who an* in ties condition of mind consciously resolve t«. 
seek a periodical excitement. They make their moment;* «. 
emotional ex.i'Utlion in orderly eh*me..t iu their existence. It 1.- 
piobabul that Ixiigiisii people show this peculiar quality less clear?*, 
than loivign*'tv. l hc I'rcuch and tin* Ii'.tiiwhi*- are qiuleas londu 
exeitrinei.t as oura-Ues. probably a go«.,t <lenl more so, hut they 
conipas.s tlieir omI in a much more orderly Dvhi-'U. A woman in 
Baris or Burlin who is obliged tothiul. a goo* l dcil.ib-uf the pecuniary’ 
cost of her nmusements is accustomed tt an* m e her periodical 
virits to the t hi-,lire with the utmost care. The theatre is openVr’t.T’V 
ev< ning, but she is not tempted to rush off mi hearing of some new 
m a-'thui. Hu* kwhs ahead und skilfully pivpaiis ior hur covetod 
dc.ight. Hie iloc’d iK't live in a daily -tan* of u;;e«isy craving, di«- 
ruub’niod with her ordinary surroundings. She throws norsi?il 
heartily into present occupation-, *511.-10111* ti with tho pUawnnt 
risioiib of the coming holiday. Hu* must have her momenta oi 
exalted biitft, but slu* can very w. 11 bring herself to wait for them. 

have heard of tier man women who were so bent on securin*’ 
t«i;« occasional ecstasy in the theaue or il»o opcra-lumse that thev 
willingly stinbMl themseUcs in quality and variety of diet in oitbr 
lo compass their object. Yet they were quite reasonable in respect 
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io the fluency of thoir pleasure*, and did not by any means 
noglect all domestic duties for the sake of these amusements. 

it is clear that the proto psychological conditions of this orderly 
pwwfit of emotional exaltation must diller materially from those of 
the disturbing and absorbing potion for excitement already epolccn 
of. It may & presumed that, iu whatever way they pursue their 
object, kvBit of excitement resemble one another in a certain high 
djjg»ee of nervous souribility and emotional susceptibility. The 
English youth whoso desires are instantly hind loti into tin over* 
mastering passion at the sight of the cup, and the German .student 
who looks forward with a flutter of pleasurable anticipation to 
his weekly carouse without intermitting Iim present, studies, both 
display the same fundamental energy of nervous reaction to 
alcoholic stimulation. So, too, the idle English girl whose mind 
is thrown into disorder by the intrusion of inflaming images of 
theatrical spectacle, and the practical French wo man who looks on 
eagerly to the next play and is yet perfectly content to live iu the 
interval in the ordinary way, show the sumo kind of imaginative 
activity. But in each of these illustrations wo Roe a groat differ¬ 
ence of mental condition. This difference may perhaps bo ‘Mined 
as consisting iu the presence or absence of n supremo volitional 
control. The systematic seeker alter excitement, may love hu 
object very ardently indeed, and in t his ease he has all tho condi¬ 
tions of that overpowering inflammability of feeling which we see 
in the contrasted examples. But along with this e\cvmb;bt) of 
nervous organization he possesses a strength of will bv \. hirh he 
can either hold down, so to speak, the violent emotional im pokes 
or release them according to the purjn/se of the moment. 
Ho does not by any means seek to deprive himself of tin* iu very 
of indulging his peculiarly intense susceptibilities, he r:iOi> c aims 
perhaps at cultivating thun to the ltd to i degree. Only lie iimMs 
them the conditions of u nitionally pursued enjoyment, the raw 
material out of which ho can fashion by wcU-roumvod plan a high 
style of felicity. 

But ia it possible, one may ask, to combine any considerable 
degree of excitability with a periertly rational choiciiof the highest 
happiness attainabler I'idtu maliora prohoqitt, rhftriom wipior, 
is supposed to represent tJio con 1«Vision of all very excitable people. 
But, though tlio passion for excitement iu its unrestrained tonus 
necessarily interieios with a just comparison of the greater and 
tho less in pleasure, i? does not follow that, when htdd in mib- 
jectiou by u Klvmig will, it is a disluibing : ‘-.ueut iu ones 
calculations. A man or a wosmui with a turn ha exciting amu-r- 
ments may rcu*ouat>l\ recognize uv.l make use 01 the experience 
that Ihe rapturous enjoyment* oL‘ au u willed mental conditi-ui #ft§ 
inconimeuaurub: with the orduian pleasures ot quiet iMoiuems. 
Suppono, for iu&iance, tluu a man has a singular ciuoliomil suscepti¬ 
bility to music of a cerium order, by virtue of which the delight, of 
tho opoiuor conccit-ioom is incomparably more intense than .any 
other known form of enjoy menu If at tin* sv.mio lime he is a 
person oi strong ii»i*>n and will, he may wi-elv resolve to 
secure as much of this delight as posriblu. .Kxpenem-c leaches 
him that t<jo great frequency of indulgence, dijuixushe., the yt-»l of 
enjoyment, and consequently he sola himself ro iiiul, iu n vouch 
fashion, the number ot grotihrations which :dl<»r<N hi tin aggregate 
tho highest sum of pleasure. W ith respect to h comparison of lhc.se 
exciting form* of eujoymout with other varieties, when 1 hey 
threaten to inter lore with one another, it is obvious Uj,o. because of 
their ixnmaasurablc nature they eanuot become the elements of 
exact calculation. But it should be remembered t ha 1 the mo r .i cmi- 
pistcntplcaL'Ure-xcvhor does lioLalways pi.riorm an exact f uicuhuinn 
of the results of hi* action. In a good many c»»“d lie nas to bo 
satishod. with a very rough guess tus to the diivclion of tlio greater.t 
happiness. And this 1 tide kind ol reckoning the Jov«r «>t cvitcment 
is able to perform loo. lie will first of Ail argue that hi* j urin.lic 
meatal intoxication, though very brie I, U so unlike any otlur 
mode of plcasuro ;w to be preferable to a long duration of the 
more conunonphtco satisfactions. Ilo will mu-ou further that the 
anticipation «nd review of auoli sapriuue delights, extruding 
through the whole iutervnlK of their rvt;iur<*mv, ui.iv, by removing 
the arcary sense oi' ennui And melancholy which people olteu 
experience ami‘1 the monotonous surrounding* of ordinary life, so 
far increase the value ot the exciting pleasure* as to make it the 
part of wisdom to xeuno them, even at the oncriiiro of hoii/c 
amount of daily tom tort. In thin way it- appear* p.>vib!o to 
preserve a considerable derive of susceptibility to the move sLiiua- 
latilig class of enjoyments, and yet to carry oui. with u fair nim-unt 
of consistency n prudential regulation of the various pleasure* of 
life. In other word*, n keen relish for excitement, if only re¬ 
strained by a strong will and directed by a Hoar judgment, smut 
to bo perfectly compatible with a resolve to seek the greatest 
Amount of happiness attainable. 


DIOOI.Ml'-.VS PbAf *: IN AUtiUrKCTUl.U, IIIoTOnV. 

W E have iis.su mod mow than once, in speaking of Spnlnio nml 
Other plan**, th.it the reign of Diocletian, which marks so 
great nu ora in the polity of Bourn, ami thereby in the general 
history of the world, marks an em equally great in its own w ay in 
the development of Donum architectnvt,and thereby in the general 
history of art. We have assumed that it was in his pniacu at 
Spalato that a change was made which had an id fact <m all later 
developmontii of architecture, and which in truth contained all 
later developments of architecture within it. This change is that 


by which, in the peristyle at Spalato, Corinthian column* are fpada 
to support arches. To make out our own case it is nnoessgry to 
prove two things. It must be shown that the change m roily of 
the importance which we attach to it; and it must be shown that 
it was at Spalato, or at least in some work of Diocletian, that the 
change wan introduced. These two issues are quite distinct. The 
second in a mere question of fact. We are not aware of any exist¬ 
ing building earlier than the palace of Spalato in which columns 
bearing arches are to be aeon, and wc thing that there is evidence 
enough to show that the same arrangement was followed in other 
buildings of Diocletian, This, wo thiuk, comes very uour to 
proving that it was to tho tusto of Diocletian, or of tho architect 
whom he employed, that the change was due. But if any one can 
show that the same arrangement was followed in any building 
earlier than the time of Diocletian, it will be a mere correction ot 
fact. The credit of a great step in art. must bu transferred from 
Diocletian to somebody else. We shall lose our parallel between 
the political changes of Diocletian and hia architectural changes. 
But the importance of the architectural change in itself will bo 
exactly the same, eveu though it b<> shown that some one else fore- 
MHIcd I hoc Mian in making it. The character of Diocletian will 
lose part of its interest; 1 M buildim? at Spalato will lo«» part of its 
interest ; but the history of the development of the building art 
will remain exactly the same. 

Of the li'encml nature of the palace at Spalato we have already 
spokeu. The parts of the building which lmvc* this special artistic 
importancunru those which lie towards tho sea; and the great sen- 
h\mt, the cryptoitorlicm ah it is called, is not tho least important 
among ilitin. Tho chief remaining buildings of tho palace are 
tftev.'. Tim groat peristyle is the centre of all; it consists of two 
i“\v* i if columns supporting arches, ho exactly like the amnios of a 
biflilie.i that it is at first ditlicull to believe that they never .sup¬ 
ported nny roofer liny superstructure of any kind, but that, they 
always were mere open colon tuides us they are now. Tht 5 noith end 
was open, mid joined on to more massive aroules which run along 
tho lines ol street - , and of which some parts alill remain. The 
miimtcr arrangements of the palace must ho studied in the great 
work cl* Adam. We are pointing out those only which halo >.01110 
bi-s.riu;; *>11 the artistic history. At its south end towards the flea 
tiic p- r.'lyJe is tinishcil by the portico lending to the atrium. This 
ron^jHi-. of two eolunins. making of course three openings, of which 
ihosi* c'ii eich sub> are bqiutre-hcadod, while the centr.il one is nn 
«ivh. 'i lilt is to say, the entablature with ib> mouldings is carried 
i.vit ill** rmitral .-pace in mi arched form. This pives on a vast 
seal*- tin iainih.tr outline of whut is commonly culled the Venetian 
waul-, : t form w»n common in (ilouoottkuvdmv, but which we do 
not rciii ‘hib..*i at Venice. This form is lound again in llie enpto- 
povticus, tho grout sea-front. This sccow to have lioen more 
perfect when Adam made bis drawings than it is now. That is to 
sav, many moro mean windows have b en cut through, to the ruin of 
many of tho columns and arches. This front consisted of a long wall 
with two of tho four square towers of tho palace at r »ch end, the upper 
part of the building terming tho actual crvpi,>porticu& m* pluro of 
exercise. This had towards the son a range of open arches, divided 
by square piers with nttudied lcilf-coiumns of u kind of Doric, each 
with a hit of broken entablature projecting over it. Thus far there, 
is nothing remarkable, nothing b'.t what may cutely bn paralleled 
in other B(»niua buildings. But the range 1.^ broken at ti\c points; 
at each end and in the middle is u compoHHiuii of tho same kind 
as that, at the end of the peristyle—a Venetian window, in short, with 
tin- entablature carried 111 tho arched form over Lhe central space. 
Between thiws is a smaller break oil each side of tho centre-piece 
iii which a single arch i& made to spring, not immediaUdy from tho 
Imlt-iolunms, but. from the cntabklure which they' kuppori, and 
which is therefore of course interrupted at these points. Front 
thin side of the palace we may go to the opposite end, where is the 
splendid golden gate, the Porta Aurea. Here the actual doorway 

is, like the other doorways of the palace, square-headed with u 
joggled lintel. l)\er it is an arch, romly to receive a tympanum, 
the arrangement out of which, by various successive stages, our own 
Norman and later doorways grew. In the actual doorway, h#w- 
cvcr, there is no use of the column, but on each aide of it, and above 

it, arc niches which iiihv claim a place as singes in the development 
of the coluraji and invh. In the lower pair tho arch, perloctly 
plain, rbi-s from square pilasters with capitals. Above the door¬ 
way an arcade of seven, the alternato arches being hollowed as 
niches, rises from small detached columns. Tho archos, however, 
do not rise immediately tom the broken entablature which runs 
over thorn. This arcade has clnarlv made a great advance in the. 
direction of tho so-called palace of Theodorio ami of all other build¬ 
ings with orupmental Uomaneaquo arcades. 

With these details in our mind, it ia well to go back to 
the peristyle. Tho two arcade* themselves form only the centre 
of a huge group of buildings. To the west lies the temple, com¬ 
monly called that of yKsculapius, now the baptistery. This, us a 
temple, followed the usual form of a small ana Biinpie trmiple with 
a portico of lour columns in front of it. It was the palace chapel 
ol' Diocletian, answering to * 3 t, George’s at Windsor or St. 
Stephen’s at Westminster, or to tho renowned Christian Saracen 
cliapel of Palermo. But, m a temple built after the ordinary 
manner of temple*, It supplies no link iu our chain- It may how¬ 
ever bo worth whilo for any traveller who can Bud the way iu get 
to tho upper story of a small house which blocks up its west end, 
and so to Study the details of the pediment vaff 'close indeed. But 
tho building on the other side of the peristyle is of greater 
importance, both in itself and as perhaps supplying tho first stags 
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0 # the great development, 3 $>fo it the flontfdWd temple at Jupiter, 
which we abali venture to speak of at the mouaofoum. It 
it How tile onthedral, formerly the metropolitan, eburc.U, a uee 
for which it it singularly unlit, being surely one of the 
smallest of metropolitan church*^ and certainty the darkest of 
churches of any kind. . Xt hue been adapted to ite present use only 
by throwing out a choir and a chapel or two, to the great damage 
oi the original plan. The choir, however, hue some historic interest 
from its connexion with that famous A I'ehbwlvup Mark Antonio 
de Dominie, who has a place in English as well os in Dalmatian 
ecolesittetical history. Outside, the octagon was surrounded by a 
portico of its own shape; inside, there were two orders of column*, 
the lower Ooriuthiau, the upper Composite,* Those stand detached, 
and support broken entablatures, the upper range standing on the 
cornice of the lower. These columns serve no constructive purpose 
whatever j the upper range cam at most have carried statues. The 
construction of tho real building is purely that of the arch, with 
round-arched niches in four fact s of the octagon, and tho whole 
crowned with a cupola, which is a marvel in brickwork—a series 
of constructive arches rising one above another in a way which 
makes one rejoice that they cau be seen. We would hardly ex* 
change the sight of such u piece of constructive skill evuu for a 
Ravenna mosaic. It is usual to say that tho friezes of ibis 
mausoleum, consisting largely of annual forms, hauling sceuos 
and the like, are in a degraded stylo of art; but it should he re¬ 
membered that they could only have been peon at a great height, 
and by lamplight. The galleries which now allow us to study 
them more nearly arc. of course, mere excrescences. The columns, 
with their broken entablatures supporting nothing, are more justly 
blamed, but it is a blame which they must shore with tho whole 
series of Roman classical buildings. Certainly there is no build¬ 
ing which can bo more truly said to bo a Greek mu»k placed on 
a Homan body titan tho mausoleumol' rtyaluto ; but perhaps in the 
very point where the evil reaches its height we may suo tho be¬ 
ginning of better things. 

Now the Komun classical arebited tire, us we need Inmilt sav 
yet itguiii, was in truth uu imperfect and transitional style, a style 
iu which the const motive system was of one kind nud the decora¬ 
tive sy&lem of auotlmr. A 1 toman body, a strong solid body of 
piers and arches, of vaults and cupulas, wn« clothed, us with a 
thin garment, with tho Greek columns and their entablatures. To 
reach anything like a really consistent and harmonic.us style, tho 
problem was to find some means by which the red ibmum system of 
construction might he preserved and made promim nt, without 
cabling aside a feature of such exquisite beauty as the Greek 
column, especially in the stately and sumptuous form iuto which 
it had grown in Roman hands. The problem was to bring tho 
arch and the column into union—in other words, to teach the 
column to support the arch. It stlikes us that in the p;ihu a c at 
Spain to wo may see a series of attempts at &o doing, a srri«.» of 
strivings, of experiments, one of which is at kbt eiowi.t*d with 
complete biioww. Of these experiments soma would seem to have 
been already tried elsewhere ; of tho successful one we know" of no 
example earlier than Diocletian. Is it not possible that, llu* 
columns supjKniing broken entablatures, an arrangement earned to 
its cvljvme point iu the mausoleum, m»y r have actually suggested 
tho rhlingo 'f Thu columns had been brought to a state of useless¬ 
ness so complete tliat it supplied a bint for making them inmtnl. 
They stood out free from the wall; they did not serve their 
old Greek iino of supporting a continuous entablature forming 
Die real consirncmte of the building j they supported nothing, 
ami served no real purpose whatever. The oolmnus were 
impostors dmiding boldly out in front ; behind them lurked 
the real construction of the arch, hall hiding itself, as if it were 
aahamod. Tho greater tho incongruity between tho constructivo 
and tlits decorative system, tho nmro easily' would the thought suggest 
itself of bringing tho two together. The columns were standing 
there doing nothing. Why should tlmy not be set to work to 
support the arches f The arches* the real com,tract ion, wore 
hieing themselves behind. Why should they not be brought 
forward aud Mot upon tho columns P It seems to us that in tho 
cryptoporlicus, in the Porta dww, in the pot lien of the atrium, we 
see a Series of unsuccessful experiments. The arch was set over 
the column, but it was made to spriug from the continuous 
entablature or from tho broken entablature, nr, ns in the 
esse of tho Venetian windows, tho entablature itself whs 
made to take the form of an arch. All these attempts were 
more or less awkward; bhu kist was specialty heavy ; the cornice 
Tunning round in tbe arched form is certainly not satisi’outorv ; but 
in the porislylo the right thing was liit upon; the arch was made 
to spring bodily from the capital of the column, and Was moulded, 
not with the full mouldings of live entablature, but with those of 
the architrave only. The entablature might run hIaovo as the 
finish of the whole building, but it baa become a mere finish, a 
greater cornice. It is tlnj finish of tlu> wall, and nothing else. 
Alike in tho constructive and in the decorative arrangements, the 
columns support the arches, the arches rest on the columns. There 
is no mask, no clothing.; construction and decoeathm had again 
become Die same thing, as they had been in the old Grecian, ns they 
Were to be in the couiifig Romanesque and Gothic. The battle 
had been won. 'pic germ «of Pisa and Durham and Westminster 
had been coiled iuto life. • t 

In saying this wedo not m an to rule t hat thaperi^^ f b^wuso 
it attempts encce*«(lly what in other parts m wm phlace is 
attempted unsuccessfully) is therefore necessarily the latest part of 
the palace. In a case of this kind, when on artist is striving after 


something without exactly knowing what he is strivtagAftt*, wW?lo 
lie has before his eyes a floating idea of wunathitte tvhfcfc hjbrMr 
yet appouml in atone or brick, 4 does not at all fuRtuv tM bo 
wit! make all Ida experiments in an ideal order, or that, When ho 
1 ms hit upon the right thing, bo wifi always know that ho bus Wfc 
upon it. White feeding aroul in this way, he might pruduse Ifco 
perfect arrangement of the peristyle alongside of the hnporfbH 
armnpements of tho other ]>firts of tho building, without khowifig 
that the one was perfect and the other imperfect. In all th* w 
matters luck hue its share us well as art:— 

rtjfPtf rityijv ftmp£r tcai rttyij Tt'xPijv. 

Tho architect of Spfthito must have all tho gloty of the great in¬ 
vention of the peristyle, even though ho s«?t Ices perfect 
nlonpido of it at tho some time, or uveil afterwards. 

Toe change which was now made is one which Wte de not 
hesitate to call the greatest improvement tliat ever was triads At a 
Mingle stroke in the whole history of architecture. The Wo 
principles which had been contending in thd earlier Rbiaati 
Architecture were reconciled*, a use was found for the cdVunTn 
which wan consistent with the Roman principle of cotietnurltob. 
Still them ware further improvement to be mode. Xt bad' twra* 
shown that the column could be used as the support of the -ftSCh ■ 
but it became) a question whether the slender Corinthian cdfoflfrD, 
with its delicate capital, was the form of qohunn best suited for tfic 
purpose. Were the, proportions which wore suited for a cotbsui 
bearing the cutsblal urn the best suited for a culudtn bearing Cbe 
arch ? Looking on the arch as a curved entablature, or at lead* ik* 
a curved architmve, it might seem not unreasonable Chat sottHh 
thing should bo taken out of the height of the column to balAriOe 
the greater height thusgiveu to the intercolumniai&oa. A tfhOrtdr 
column than tin*. Corinthian would thus seem to bo better suited 
to an arcade, and again there is something crushing in the arch 
coming directly down upon tho slender Corinthian abacus. Both 
these difficulties might, be avoided by the use of columns <4 
another order, and iu truth there lire no nobler basilican 
amides than those which rest on Doric columns in the church ol 
St. Peter in Vinculis. And it wblh clearly from tlie Doric type 
that we got our massive Norman columns with cushioned capitals. 
But, as a rule, tho Roman builders clave to their favourite 
Corinthian forms, and out of the supposed necessity fur inter¬ 
posing something between the capital nud the arch came such 
shifts' as the stilts nt Ravenna and Paronza, and tho double 
capitals of the Byzantine style. At lost, at Pisa and Lucca, this 
question was settled by the u>o of a heavy square abacas, 
which, while it is »till part of the capital, gives enough of pro¬ 
tection to the foliage. Uu the other bund, as the Homauaaqui 
style advanced, more iuuamvv forms of ccduuius, clustered columns, 
columns attached to square piers, all came ui. As lung a* the 
plunder G.ninthian column was used, the building could Hitt 
bo vaulted, and to this cause we owe the rarity of vaulted buildiugfe 
for several centuries. The step taken at palate was thoraforc 
only a first Btep, which had to be followed by others. Still it was 
tho lirnt btep, and nothing could have been done without ite All 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture w r ;ie, like auotlmi’ Athene, in 
embryo in the brain of Jovius or hi» architect 

It ia wonderful -how littlo this rcmarkublo change has been 
noticed, even by special writers on live subject, or ou the 
place.. In thn old view ill Wilder the columns which support 
the arches are shown supporting an entablature. Adam desanbaB 
and draw's them without comment. K\uu Sir Gardner Wik- 
kinson merely speaks of “ arches which have the peculiarity 
of springing immediately from the capitals, aud are, l believe, 
tho first iusl mi tvs of this style which was imitated by tlic 
Saracens and by the architects of the lower age*.*’ This is true 
enough, but it is un odd way of putting it. It is hardly an adequate 
w\ay of describing so great «u artistic step. That it was the first 
instance there can lw little dwubt; Iliat is to say, we have little 
doubt that the practice wm introduced under Diocletian.; but 
whether for the liist liiuo at ftpaktbo or in some of his other build¬ 
ings, we have no menus of judging. The drawings of the graft* 
hnll of his baths at Rome, before its disfigurement iu tho sixteenth 
century, show the ►ame arrangement. And what .Jovius did at 
Rome and at Spalato lleroutius dutifully did nt Milan. Any one 
wlm studios the columns of iSt. ljoren/.u will see that tlie present 
rough completion of the design raprestmis their real form. The 
colonnndu with its entablature was interrupted by & wider aichad 
spaifi, exactly a9 in the cryptoporticusond iu the portico at the ond 
of tho pcrislyh.. 

There can then be little doubt that this great step in tlie history 
of art inake^ its Hist appearance in the building * of Diodetm ; 
whether the thought was due to his own genius or to that ef 
some, i) Mine less slave or freed man wo can never tell. Diooletjaut 
may himself have been an artist , like Hadrian, or he may vm t Xte 
any case ho must have bis share in the Jionuiir. Tho bagnmiiiua at 
coiibistent imbed architect-uro art* to b» seen in buildings which 
arose at his bidding, the designs of which he most have apprayiiKt 
Wo talcs a leap of more than a thousand years, and tho spell of 
the same genius is upon us still. In Diocletiaa r s dhy,.palace attd 
temple aud mausoleum wars there; tho bell-toivarwoe not, for titt 
bell-tower was needed only for tho earnest, of the ctesd wbiiste 
Diocletian laboured to destrviy But, when the fasll-towsr anise «t 
the end of the fourteenth century, it. arose in a style essential!* 
the same as that of the palace at tho beginning of the fourth. Ht 
upon stage it rises, iu the purest form o£ this xotindHmdhsd i 
i^ing up again in its lower pur f - cAUmma nfriteteinni - 
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seem thoroughly at home in the place to which they were re- 
imrvhd after so ^uauy ages. Our parallels indeed may leap over 
aged yet more remote; the hard, stern, hut hold and effective, 
carving of the lion in the lowest stage of the bell-tmver seem8 in 
thorough harmony with the sphinx which Diocletian brought from 
the moat southern province of his empire to form an ornament of 
his Dalmatian home. The bent lien peristyle, the Christian bell- 
lower, so far apart in date, are in thorough artistic harmony. 
Those who reared the Inter building imi^t have had a thorough 
fueling and admiration for the earlier. The hell-tower, built in 
the narrow space between the peristyle and the mausoleum—now 
become tlio church, of which too bell-toner was mi adjunct- -in¬ 
volved the destruction of part of the surrounding portico of what 
WR6 now the thiitmo of Spalato ; but ihe perish In iUulf is im- 
touchud. The portico, with its columns and entablatures, relic* 
of a ay stem which had p.o-od away, might D) hrol.cn through, but 
the builder of the bell-tower laid no destroying hands on this 
arcades which were in truth bis own model. The two stand side by 
side,, arch within arch, tho perspeetiw of the two supplying u scries 
of varied groupings such a-* Diocletian never dreamed of. The 
union of llu> three buildings, peri-hle, hell-tower, mmi-uJnim, L 
the crowning glory of the, whole >poL Tim great persecutor in 
truth laboured for those whom he nm^l bated. Not onlv wore ]iU 
buildings put to (Christian uses, bul the style that eanie to pi-ifec- 
tion at his hands supplied tho model liu a Christian building on 
which Constantine would have looked with as much wonder rs 
himself. Between the work of the fourlh eenmry and lh.it of tin* 
fourteenth thorn is no lark «-f harmony. \\ here we do see an ine.*ii- 
gvuoua element creeping in in where the great arch of the portico, 
shown Open in Adams eugi.iiing, is blocked lo receive n tablet, in 
honour of one who, alter having h*vn the last man to wear the 
crown of Jovius, bail sunk to be de*- -ribed as “ hranciscus 1 *rim»i =* 7 
Austria) Impemlor et Dalmatia* LY\.” 


SJ’KI.MNtl. 

f I ^11 ll* amusement called a M Spi lling Bee " has the advantage of 
JL being cheap and easily got up, and it may be iretul inli. ljtiug 
to shako otr the common uvcismn of Fiurli.-dnncii *" opening iheir 
mouths in public. Almost the only object,' 1 * is ilud, unh-si 
tolerably big Words me used aiming fairly edn .■ • •! p ople as nsis, 
there cannot bo much vis], of Imbue, mid people who laid that they 
can spell big wonts com oily may be too apt tmuitke familial* us ■ oi 
them, The notion, however, that con or l spelling is to iwjicricil 
from those who have had ordinary **]»pi*r. umIo of edneatmn is 
modern, and it would l>e »\isy to aitueh too nmeli import:.nee 
to the want, of it. The Duke of Marlborough’s Leiteri*. are always 
quoted as an example of tho detieieney of a remai hably able man 
in knowledge which s now nsjiiiied in every schoolboy*. Hut it 
must bo rumnmbereii that even in Hit* polite ago of ijuecu Ann*' 
people WTote far less than they do new, and as long as Words* 
nro used chiefly in comersition it is difficult lo say precisely what 
is right flml wrong. There are indeed, and for a long linio pus-fc 
have been, certain lioohs of which one would be ashamed to con¬ 
fess ignorance, ami which could not be read attentively without 
learning to spell as many words ns would serve the ordinaly pur¬ 
poses of life. As an indication of want of knowledge of or iuteiest 
about such books incorrect spelling might reasonably be thought 
(Ungraceful. But if the failure only occurred in polysyllabic words, 
we should be disposed to view leniently an indication of imperJect 
study of certain newspapers. AW have bt fore ns a provincial 
journal whirl i, in describing ft spelling bee, states that ’‘it was 
discovered that :ui individual had escaped an interrogatory by 
changing his seat.” It would have been difficult for the writer, 
who had probably boon ill the trial hiniM-lf, to consent to say that 
“it was found that a p-rson had i ‘•raped a question." Long 
words are like fine idol lies. If wo have them, why should wo not 
make use of them c i We do not know the precise meaning of 
“bee,” but if wo conjecture rightly, wo shall expect soon to hear 
that an 11 orthographical conglomeration” baa been held in some 
provincial town. It is wonderful, if we iumo to think of it, how* 
much foren and clmrm of language may bo gained wilhout ever 
troubling the long words at all. Thu beautiful lines beginning, 
“ Drink to mu only with thiuo eyes.** liavo boon often quoted u* 
show this. Another insluner* is llicspeeeh of Jlumlet “ To be or not 
to bo.” Or hike that text of Jeremiah which denounces one ol llie 
kings of Judah, “Oh! earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the. 
Lord/’ &c. Or the words of the Burial Service, "Man I hat ir 
born of a woman,” &c. Or Pope’s “ Lni vers.il Frayor." Or 
several stanzas of dray’s JKlrgy. Or tin* lines in which Scull 
describes his comitiymen’s stubborn light at FlocUlen. All these, 
ahd many mors of the best lememliered p.iusages in Rngii.h 
literature might lie searched in vain lor words hard enough to 
set at a spelling bee. 

In some remarks on spelling which we*o writtm about forty 
years ago we lind tho wmsible rule laid down that the contem¬ 
porary visage of persons of cultivation is the authority to which 
each person who aspires to write corri*ctly must defer. The writer 
gives smno examples iu winch variety of usage existed at that 
time, and if he be occupied as sufficient authority, it follows that 
at the time he wrute “ complete ” and “ com pleat ” were equally 
right, or at least neither was wrong. But we fear th/d, if tho latter 
form were, produced at a “ spelling bee," shouts of laughter would 
proclaim that the respondent’s chance of tho prize was gone. In 


Ainsworth's Dictionary of 1751 both “ complete” and “ comptaat” 
are given in the English-Latin part, although it would appear 
that the Utter is preferred; and in the Lotin-Iinglish part 
u completus ” is renaorod “ compleut.” In the middle of the 
lost century “ expenco ” was usual, and we could not now say 
that it is exactly wrong, although we should certainly write 
“ expense.” Tho writer of forty years ago gives us another example, 
“ allege ” and “ alledge,” but usage has now determined against 
the latter form. Thu dispute between “ inquire ” and “ enquire ” 
is not yet settled, nor could we say that “ connection ” is wrong, 

, although we should write “ connexion.” It uppears that at the 
I “spelling bu«” the word ecstatic was deemed to be wrongly 
[ spelt with “ x,” but this was usual iu the last century, .Tf tho 
competitors were tukSn from tlio working class, we should not ho 
J surpriwnl at the form “ bteddy ” being produced. In the middle 
’ mid upper class this would not be likely, yet we fmd this form, 
mid not “ steady,” in Pup#'* J Vorfa, printed in 1766. Tho same book 
shows that " sailed ” was thou usual, aud “ aiuoakless.” We lind 
also “ ooconoiuy,” from which, since it became political, a letter 
hns been retrenched. We also iind “eliearful” and u devollop.” 

! But it is suiprising to turn over ninny pages of this edition of 
: Topo without liuding more than very minute differences fiom tho 
spi lling- of tho present day. 

A knowledge of Greek and Latin must save, competitors. in 
spelling from nmnv pitfalls. If the ladies who gained distinction 
were ignorant, of tbc.-o languages, they mind have been gifted with 
retentive memories. Take, for example, such ft word ns "sympa¬ 
thetic," and it would seem quite possible fin* a poison who knows 
no Greek to put, “ i ” for “ y.” And iu “ metamorphosis there 
would Ihi an opening for " f.” A mistake would be easy in 
! " internecine" or “parallelogram.” Jt. might perhaps bo 
j said that it would tuku longer to learn Greek ami Latin 
! than to learn spelling as a inert) collection of instance* 

; without principles, but the latter would bo very hard work, 
j It is difficult enough for an}body to learn Lnglish spelling, 

I because of its irregulnrity. The rule which compels us 
; to write “ succeed” and “ precede” is merely arbitrary, and even 
some educated people have to think twiceJxMhrc* putting on paper 
j " believe” and “receive.” We have now set I led to write 
| “ surprise," but iu the last century this and other compounds ot 
the French "prendie’ wore written with “z.” A place in a >|»*ll»ng 
class might not, we think, to be Just by using “ /. ” in any of llute 
words. But a person who knows French would pre.ler to write those, 
words w'ith "s,” just as a person who knows Greek would 
wiitu “ analyse,” alijiough wo lind this word spelt with" z ” in tho 
edition of Pope )>*foro referred to. Tho word schedule,” which 
1 was lately bet, is a trap, at least if it ho pronounced. u« soino 
! people, pronounce it, softly. It is usual in correspoudencu to cjieuk 
j of un 41 inclooi'd ” letter, but Pailiumctit still pa.-scs “ Kiichwiirn 
; Acts.” Such words as abridgment and irrueotieilablc are thought 
; by many people to want another “ c,” and, whatever bu thecoireot 
1 mlc, it is certainly convenient to drop an i;nnee*,ss:iiy Joitnr. 

! r fho old-fashioned pronunciation of “obliged ” may have Jed many 
j into what cun hardly bo called an error. As for “ honourable,” mid 
other words of tho Kamo class, thei** will perhaps never be, and 
there cortainlv is not, agreement. \\ n should write of tho 
“license” of tbo press, but. Acts of Parliament require publicans 
to take out “licences.” It is perhaps desirable to be strict in spell¬ 
ing, because pronunciation varies, and if spelling followed it there 
would soon be no standard of correctness in speech. But it is pos¬ 
sible to carry accuracy to an extreme. There is a wide differ¬ 
ence between »]>elling “supernumerary” without its peuultinmto 
syllabic, and spelling postillion with one “ 1 .” The former, if 
not carelessness, must be gross ignorance, like that shown in 
spelling “quadrilateral” with nn “o’ in tho lust syllable, or 
“coimneuburulb” with “o,” instead of “ u.” Here, again, a 
small knowledge of Latin would have prevented mistakes which 
scum to have arisen from an untutored ear listening to a vulgar 
tongue. A person who said “quadrilateral ’’ or “commensu¬ 
rate ” must have escaped tho influence both of school and 
society. We saw lately a lady’s letter, in which “areas” was 
written for “ arrears,” and it might \m charitably thought that 
ignorance of the thing made her unfamiliar with ils name. Tn tbo 
h trie lent age of pleading and practice at common law, Ihe principle 
of i(/nn Mnunig was applied, and we think the same principle 
ought to prevail to some extent ill a “ spelling bee,” nut it is 
difficult to say bow far. If this amusement becomes fashionable, 
thorn will no doubt ho dictionaries expressly printed for it, with 
a set of rules, and it certainly would promote more accurate 
knowledge of our language. When an assembly received the 
j spelling of “ecstatic" with an “x” with shouts of derisive 
‘ laughter, it is evident that many people have ft good deal to learn. 
But the spalling of “cynical” with “ la” at the end, instead of 
“al,” shows ignorance of the meaning aud origin of the word, and 
that sort of ignorance may filly excite derision. The lady who 
had to spell “ imrura borealis ” cotild scarcely go wrong, unless 
sho was very ignorant or very caroless. When w r e have once 
heard and understood this word, it would bo difficult to misspell it. 

| The popularity of these competitions in the United States is 
1 one of the many fortunate circumstances of that country. It 
cannot be too often impressed on American apeakeru that wlith 
they come to write they miiHt add a “ g ” to tho word which they 
cull “ ffxins,” and that they must not spell calculate with an “ i ” 
It might be awkward if the manager of a “jipelling bee/ 1 either 
in Auterica or hero, pronounced words ub ho bears his friends and 
’ neighbours speak, and thou applied th^,standard of sorno dictionary 
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to the spelling of them. It appears that a “ spelling te” has lately 
been 44 inaugurated ” at Gloucester, and it is proper that a 
big word should lie made to do duty on this occasion. This 
competition was fihally decided on the word “ Ecclesiastes, n and it 
niay be inferred that tne person who failed lo spell it correctly had 
never heard it before, and did not know whence it came, or what, 
it meant. Spelling such words as thin is a tent, not so much of 
spelling, as of the general education and associations of the com¬ 
petitor—not that that is an objection to ilium. The same remark 
might he made on “ millennium,” with the addition that failure in 
this word would imply ignorance of Latin, which it is hardly 
expected that a commercial clerk should Know. Some years 
ago a bet upon the word “reindeer” causinl great excitement 
in the Bportmg world. It was alleged that the gentleman 
who induced a friend to hut on the spelling of this word 
hud looked beforehand nt. a dictionary. Hut, on reference to 
several dictionaries^ it appeared that both “ reindeer' 1 and 44 raiu- 
deer ” were recognized. It is stated that at Gloucester failure 
occurred at such words as, among others, broccoli.” Now, oil re¬ 
ferring to the first dictionary wo have at bund (an English-Latin 
one of 1845) wo find “ brocoli.” Yot it would appear that a com¬ 
petitor was disqualified for adopting this form. People of rather 
wider views as to lauguagu should, if possible, take the. direction of 
these competitions. 


TI 1 E BURNING OK Till- W A It SPITE. 

A T n meeting on Tuesday the Committee ol the Marine Society, 
after hearing several witnesses vv ith regard to the burning 
of the Wartpife training-ship, came to the apparently somewhat 
ha.sty concluniou that it was the work of an incendiary, and re¬ 
solved to oiler a reward of 50/. for file detection of tin* criminal 
or criminals. It may 110 doubt bo worth while to oiler a reward 
for any information which will explain the origin of the disaster, 
hut at the present moment there does not appear to be sufficient 
evidence to justify the very positive and unqualified opinion which 
the Committee lias expressed in opposition to tne views of 
tin.* Captain and several of the ollhvrs of the ship. Jt 
has indeed been alleged that two of the .ships boys were 
seen cumiug from the cockpit at the. moment when the lire was 
discovered ; but even if this W true.'—ami it rests on very doubtful 
testimony—there is nothing to show that either intentionally or 
accidentally these boys set lire to thu vessel. Thu chief witness 
011 this point, flotton, is said not to bear a very gn..d character, and 
he has stated that he saw tlm boys iu question <‘01110 through asuunl 
hole in the grating of thu hatchway, which soma of the officers of 
the ship declare to ho physically impossible. It seems, however, 
that a toy might raise the grating from below. There can ho 110 
doubt of course, that, if there were two boys in the cockpit at such 
a time, they had uo business there, and nun-t have been up to sorno 
mischief or other; hut what that was there is nothing to prove. 
(\»ttou says lie did not know the boys lie s nv, and could not catch 
them on account of the smoke, and another sentry gives similar 
evidence. Hut it is obviously strange that two kiys iu succession 
should bo able to get out of the cockpit, without being caught or 
even identified by one or other of the sentries ; and there is also » 
diilk*ulty in explaining liovv the grating was put back again. It 
hits been suggested that the boys in this ship were rather of a bad 
class; but this does not appear to be quite correct. The boys who 
are received iu this institution may, ns we gather from the rules, 
be either destitute boys without friends or support; apprentices of 
honest disposition, but with an unconquerable aversion or total 
inability to fujlovv any regular trade; boys of a hardy, daring disp¬ 
osition, being sous of poor widows or worthy labouring persons in 
istress; or boys who are recommended on the ground that they 
are “ in tlm path of danger to civil society.” There art' 
here all sorts of hoys, and though it can hardly bo doubted that 
in eneh a company there would la? at leant some leaven of 
turbulence, the reports of the ship show that the inmates were 
tolerably well beuavud. Captain Wilson, Inspector of Naval 
Training-ships, lately reported that the IVitryntt?* buys always 
took good places iu the Naval Training Sir vice, being so well 
grounded. Jt is quite possible that in such a body there may 
luivo been a young desperado or two capable of conceiving and 
executing the atrocious crime suspected by the Committee ; but it 
w ould have been well if tho managers had panned a little before 
committing themselves to a positive opinion. As it is, them may 
bu some danger that tho oner of a reward may bring a further 
crop of doubtful stories, in order to support a foregone conclusion. 
Another danger in adopting this theory so decisively at tho outset, 
Indore the inquiry has been carried beyond its initial stops, is that 
it may lead to the neglect of possible explanations in other direc¬ 
tions. It is true that smoke was first seen coming from the cock¬ 
pit, but this only shows that there was smoke in the cockpit, and 
does not prove that the lire originat ed there. Webber, tho ollicer of 
the watch, says that when he heard tho alarm given he looked about 
and saw smoke issuing in considerable volumes from the ventilator 
over the carpenters shop; and it is quite possible that the tiro 
may have begun in this part of the vessel. At least, it is well known 
~tXut on land carpenters’ shops are the source of much mischief in 
that way. Thu Jact is that at tho present moment the cause of tho 
fire is not known, and wu must Wait fur furt her and morn searching 
inquiries to clear upjtho mystery, . . ; 11 $ 

Tho lessons in tho Inanagement of ships which we$re gradually 
being taught by a series of disasters are terribly expensive, but it 


10 to be hoped at least that such warnings will command attention, 
and lead to some improvements. In the cams of the Goliath it is 
perfectly clear how tne accident happened. It was the dirty of the 
boy Loeber to take down curtain lamps used for lighting tne ship, 
and carry thorn to the lamp-room for .trimming. He had only been 
u few days at this work, and apparently did not understand the 
importance of quite putting out the light before taking tho lamp 
into tho lamp-room. The metal of one of tho lamps wo* vnry 
hot, and as it burned his lingers be naturally dmpj)t;d it mi tho 
Hour, as anybody else would probably have done. I ho floor of tho 
lamp-room was, the boy said, ‘‘ all over oil." Norris, the setmum- 
instructor, also admitted that the floor, from the constant droppings, 
was oily ; -“not wet with oil, but tho oil hud soaked into tho wood 
beyond the power of scrubbing it out/’ The lighted wick, with thu 
oil from the lamp, fell upon this ojjy lloor. and a blaze was the 
immediate coiisu<|nonce. It ji!ko appeared fmm the evidence uL 
tbo inquest that the reason why tho lamp wa* .so hot was that 
the petroleum was not of good quality, and that it had boon com¬ 
plained of. Air. Uuilwood, a chemist, stated that the flashing 
point was 144 degree*, and declared that he did not think it 
would explode under any circumstances. Oils of thiH m.crjor 
kind do not flow readily up the wick; the wick guts cloggt d aud 
the metal-holder unduly heated. There was only a comparatively 
small stock of this oil for use in the lamp-room; but there was a 
tank of pet roleuni on the upper deck, and nuljody knows what in tin* 
course of the lire became of it. Jt may be concluded that the fire 
in the Goliath\ was caused by an accident djie to a boy's caruh-w- 
nesp, the bad oil, and the highly inflammable-condition of tin* 
floor. As soon as the lamp-room caught, tin? ship seems to have 
been doomed, and all the elements of an accident were brought 
together iii that room. The se.iman-m-*truclor said. in self-defence, 
that ho could not follow the hoy about everywhere; but it is 
obvious that an ignorant aud inexperienced lad, who had only had a 
few days’ practice, ought not to have Wen left in the lamp-room all 
by himself. That is a po.*t for some grown-up person, who knows 
what he is about. Again, it is equally clear that oil which unduly 
heats a lamp 50 as to burn a boy’s lingers ought not to be used; 
and also that a wooden floor staked with petroleum is lull at 
danger in a lamp-room. Thu remedy in thu lost <•«»**« is to have thu 
lamp-room floored with sheet-iron or tiles, which should also extend 
partly up thu walls ; and this, we are glad to hear, U already dona 
[ in some of tho other training-shipc, but the rule rdiould be madu 
j absolute. On board the Warsjute there wa* no peiri.loum, paraffin, 

• or other kind of explosive oil, but only a small stove of colza <il for 
j tho lamps, about twenty or thirty tons of coal in thu bunker, 
l mid some spare hniumuek**, blankets, tarred ropes, and three or 
! four pounds of tallow* in the adjoining cockpit. As to Ihc sug¬ 
gestion of spontaneous conibiMmu among the teals, it is dilli- 
cult lo see where tho hunt would cone* limb toiguitu tins coals iu a 
ship without furnaces; but no doubt the various odd* and ends 
in tho cockpit would make a good blare if once set alight. On 
this point, however, wu are still at a less for information. 

Tho next question which ia mind by the burning of these two 
ships ih how T it was that all efforts to stay the flames wore, 
almost from the beginning, perfectly hiipele&s. The tirel thmg 
that strikes one is that they were both dry. old, wooden vessels, 
probably' well pitched, and therefore mi easy prey to the lire 
when once it got hold of the timbers. Iu the case of the 
Goliath the flames were fanned by the. wiud. In the case of the 
I i’arspitc, when the hatches were down, the tire men from the 
floating engine could not move, about ou board on account of tho 
atmosphere, and when some of the batches were opened, the draft 
helped tho fire. It is conceivable that the vent listing passage* 
and openings which may be desirable for the health of the inmate* 
in these ships add to the diflicultio of contending with lire, and that 
it will be iound necessary to consider the two things together. It. 
is evident, however, that, iu all iw-cs of a ship on tiro the chief difli- 
culty is to find standing-ground hum which to play on the flames. 
In the ship hersejf thu men are rapidly driven irom one point to 
another. On the Goliath the pumping laid almost at once tola* 
given up; on tbo Wannit? the lower deck had to he evacuated 
in lean tlum half an hour, end the main deck, and oven the upper 
deck, immediately afterwards. In short, it is clear that, wh"ii a 
ship is burning, it must bo dealt with, not. from the inside, but 
from the outside; and Mr. Ckilouian, au American civil engineer, 
has written a letter making some good suggcftioti* 00 the subject. 
He proposes that tho main pipes should extend loupitudjuaily 
along tin? hides of the vessel iu each hold, with branch pipes per¬ 
forated with small hok>. extending acr.-s* the ship upon the ceiling 
between tho beams. The main pipe* would start from the pump* 
in tho engine-room, which would W* worked by the engineer. 'Phis 
“sprinkling system.*’a* Mr. t ‘olemau rail? it -a wide-^pieudshower 
of clow small raiu hilling on all '•idea »«f tin* ve. i-1 - has. it seems, 
proved very effectual in warehouses, and time stvim lo Im no 
difficulty in adapting it to a ship. Another important protection 
I would be tin arrangement of electric bells winch at a ccrttuntricgroo 
j of heat would not onl w nimd uu alarm, hat lieatw the .precise 

point of danger with a ran win, coal not otherwise be 
attained. 

Ft ia highly satisfactory lo >h , i\c that n board both of thu 
War*} die and iho Goliath the ipiiae of tho hove when called 
i upon to go to the pumps, mal iin.-dly to quit tho ship, was perfect, 
j Everything was done prompt!?. quhlly, steadily', aud without 
| noise*or excitement-just, in lac:, as if on parade. Considering 
i tho composition of the crews, and ?he average ago of the boys, this 
| is most encouraging testimony to the quality of the materials w hich 
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ore a* ottr disposal for manning the navy. As tli« Govermnimt 
his promised another ship in place of the (folint/i, it can hardly ho 
■doubted that one will also ho found to replace the TVariytilo, But 
the whole subject is ono w hich deserves serious consideration, and 
it may he hoped tlmt training-ships will henceforth be placed on 
a more liberal anti systematic footing, aa well as increased in 
number, for they are ml her too overcrowded at present. It is 
scarcely pi»6Bible to imagine any way in which public utnney could 
be more usefiilly spent, or more to the satis faction of the public. 
Such an institution serves a double purpose: for while, on the 
one hand, it offers a safety-valve for it miserable and dangerous 
class of the population, oil the other hand it provides both for. 
the commerce and security of the country, by opening up an active 
maritime cantor to those best fitted for it, aud who otherwise 
would be apt to run to waste or mischief. 


THE HUlTISil WOK KM AX. 

rilTTE dishonest idleness of the ordinory workman who Is paid 
-1 by the day becomes increasingly a matter of complaint. An 
architectural contemporary lias latolv opened its columns to u corr»*- 
spondenco on the Hubjoct. in which both sides of the Question are 
discussed. We have all suffered more or less at some rime or 
Ollier from the diintnrinoes of the people who undeitake to do 
u jobs.” The Loudon householder quails at the idea of a gnsfiller 
or plumber entering his house almost as much us he would at the 
idea of going to bed and leaving lus hall door open. The work¬ 
man is not a burglar l»y profession, and nun not carry urn ihintr out. 
of the house but his tools and the housemaid * affect ini.s. vet ho 
probably manages to rob his employer as effectually ns if lm had 
stolen a purse off the smdy table, lie doc.* not do his own work 
flo that it will last, and he makes needless work fur others like 
himself. Working-men wi!1 no doubt bo indignant at any ora* 
who accuses them of being thieves and robbers; nevertheless—if 
wo nmy Hssumo that their proceedings are correctly described by 
various correspondents of the Jiuihlintj Seim - Iliev, by their 
systematic determination to do as little, work as p>.»»riblo, luku 
money out of the puekcle of their eiuph.sns very much as the pick- 
octets do. Most people who live in u large town cun scarcely tail to 
ftvo willies-cd scenes similar to that describ'd by Mr. Martin in 
the Builtiiin/ Sen's of Bemuber io, 1875,1s Sicily visible from a 
window in Mr, fc<»*ddons *• observatory " at ij.mim Anne's Bute, 
which overlooks the tops of a emit many houses in the nm-jb- 
bourhood. Mr. Martin lias, it semis, amused him^nif with waUiiing 
the workmen, who, though ontcnsilily en;:Oi:cd in repairing llie 
roofs and tlm clriimicv*. sit calmly conveiHiig together or Mretched 
at full length for greater ease in the leader guttem taiiokriiga pipe. 
They apparently take mi inieivst in anything beyond the movements 
of llie labourer who combines “ outpost duty ? with ihat of “ com¬ 
missariat,” and brings them the two ever-need lid Be, barca nnd 
beer, especially necessary to their complete enjoyment of (he pile 
view before them. Jn one of his observations Mr. Marlin miw n 
man usleop, ‘* dreaming the happy hour* away” mi a nrinow 
scaffolding thirty feet from the ground. Forgetting the hahim of 
the race, no rushed in his simplicity to rescue the muu from this 
dangerous position. At the bottom of the scaffolding was tin* 
bricklayer*s 11mto, who calmed his anxiety at once bv coo lly in¬ 
forming him, “ Lor’ bh>s ym, lie’s sale enough; he’s accustomed 
to it." To this anecdote Mr. Martin adds an niimsmg account of 
tho way thinps go on in country parts, v. Inuo the foi email can 
alwava tind some e\cure fur an excursion to the railway station 
to inquire for something wanting only in his imagination, lie. 
dots not leave without ha\big tested tho quality of ihe ivfivrii- 
nient-rooin tap lu no imaginary manner. A foreman naturally 
always requires a labourer with him, even to make inquiries. 
When to tnis constant wilful waste of time we mid tlm fact that a 
bricklayer can, by working with only one hand (no uncommon prac¬ 
tice), make a yard-cube of brickwork cost thirty-two shillings, it 
will not teem bo surprising that those who build house* can seldom 
afford to live in them. A friend of Mr. Martin s mm day during 
working hours found all the men, whom he Mippn.ied to lie haul 
at work with hammer and trowel, exerting ihema Ues with much 
more than their usual energy in tho capacity of negro melodists. 
The unsophisticated country folk looked on, delighted with the 
blackened faces, the mad capers, and shout s of 1 heir cockney cousins. 
The men had quite forgotten llie very nnimportant. fact that they 
were*, paid by the hour to build a bouse, nut to improvise on enter¬ 
tainment lor their employer’s tenants on the village green. Mr. 
Martin’s experience lends him to aflirm that “ the working-man 
at day-work is a deliberate idler when he 1ms the chance/’ and 
that the percentage of men anxious to give a fair days work for a 
lair day’s wages is so small as to ho hardly worth Utkin/*' into ac- 
Owuat, except to acknowledge tb:*. few instances as those exceptions 
Which prove a rule. Mr. fccddmt complains that ho cimuot now, 
except at an enormous increase in ci\d, have the designs executed 
which be made use of some years ago. Contractors tell him that 
they have now to leave so large a margin to provide for the dis¬ 
honesty of their workmen llmt they are obliged to give apparently 
extravagant estimates. They are forced to pay higher wages, and 
also to accept much less work in return. It is the public who 
suffer in the long run. At Sheffield the other day two bricklayers, 
assisted by two labourers, weie timed when at work, and in twenty 
minutes the four men succeeded iu accomplishing the wonderful 
feat of laying just live bricks. These, of course, were Union men. 


On the other hand, on a railway work In Wfeltef tit* mm 
were out of eight of Union officiate, a eaag of agreed 

to do aB much ns they could, and to ffisooM the Hite *f never 
allowing the trowel to leave the tight haad. TW titan kept 
placing the bricks with both hands* and the third used the troWeL 
In this way they earned 12#. 6tf. a day each, and sometimes r$s. 

The controversy at present raging on tho subject of pieee-Woik 
is 01m, no doubt, which has important issues at stake. If the 
masters gain their point, much may be done towards rectifying the 
injustice of riot allowing an expert workman to profit by hi* 
superior abilities or exceptional industry. But although co-opera¬ 
tion, piece-work, Trade-Uuioua, and the relations which labour 
ought to boar to capital, are vital questions, not one of them will 
solve tho difficulties from which wo now suffer, whether it be in 
tho colliery, the kitchen, or the Stock Exchange. To take a familiar 
example; a lady limy say that she thinks the solution to her do¬ 
mestic troubles will t>«* found in piece-work, and that she will engage 
her housemaid according to tho number of beds required, and her 
cook with regard to tho number of courses she wished for dinner. 
The fool man might be. paid partly in consideration of tho number 
of times in tho day he had to open the doors, and the kitcheft- 
niftid iu accordance with tho quantity of plates and saucepans she 
had to wash. But this will in nowise insure that the housemaid 
shall turn the iuatlicwuu and tuck the bed-clothes at the foot, 
or that tlio cook's omelettes shall not bo overdone and her 
ho ullb's heavy. The footman might oblige a most particular visitor 
to ring three rimes, and the kitrhuiinmid might send tlie {dales to 
table with grimy tin,:er-m<u’ks. The hewing of gloves is paid at so 
much the dozen pairs, and the consequence is that they rip long 
before they are worn out. Boots that are made on a similar prin¬ 
ciple are not celebrated for their endurance. Ladies have for a 
long lime paid tor dressmaking by the piece, but they still com¬ 
plain of dishonesty. Many of them assert that milliners charge for 
more material than they use, and for “ trimmings " at a rate which 
implies simple rubber). Alter all, it would seem that, in cases 
like theirs and utlu-is, the question to be faced is how lliey 
may best select among various inevitable methods of bouig 
plundered. 

To the amiss lions against the British workman a u Manager *’ 
retorts by insinuating iiml people who Jive in gla*s houses elumld 
Hot rimuv Htomv, and that dav Ihboiuvrs are not the only people 
who cheat their cnipiuiers or ask lor moie money than their work 
i«i worth. The ai detect is pet tups open to a retort; 
but the whole subject h enw iv \ U to narrow it self to this 
one paint. It is integrity wo want, whether in master or servant, 
and milker the olio.itam of Tivrie-rnions, llie growth of ro- 
oporailun, 1101* the eslali.i.-shmcnt of the rule of piece-work, would 
supply that, without, which all contracts, whether by the day nr by 
tho dozen, must la; uns.iiihlacorv. A spirit of antagonism has 
arisen between tlu* f»up.u)er and Llie employed, and no special 
arrangements witn rcg.ud to how 1 he work is to be done, no lc„ isla- 
liou tw? to tho munlx-i id hours of which a working day is to consist, 
wiP ever nolvo our pre.sent. difficulties. Both parries endeavour to 
protect 1 hem.se]v*.s from imposiriou, and ill so doing tiltun try to 
fraud wilh deceit. Then*, is a lu.-t for money on both sides, 
which neither party scums to km.w how to spend for Iris good 
when he. lies gi L iL. A caiq.enter was hoard complaining to one 
of his males of how the day before, aftei dinner-time, the muster 
had cinuo tnio the shop and told tho m«n that tho order in hand 
must be lmiftlied ut mice 10 be leadv to go by a certain train, as hie 
cudomer roiild not. w..it any longer. 'J'lia men set to with h. will, 
worked very hard to hnidi tlm job, but found afterwimts that it 
was merely a rutoe to discover how much they could do in a given 
number of bourn. It is unit erodin' to say that the next time tho 
master made n similar «talemont it, was received with the same 
inurediihly us tho story of tho titllo boy who called “ Wolf, wolf” 
for his own amusement. On the other hand, the spirit of the 
working-men does not seem to have improved since the recent con¬ 
ciliatory legislation. There have lately beeu several bad cases of 
rattening nt Sheffield; and a few da) sago on outrage, which is 
suspected to bo due to trade jealousy, occurred at Salford. A 
bin re 1 containing guiijiuwder was exploded in one of ft row of new 
houses, and did considerable damage. A second barrel of gun¬ 
powder was afterwords found which had not gone off in conse¬ 
quence of the Imlurenf the fuse. Much rim-madc? bricks were used 
iu building tbo house; and this is supposed to have excited the 
wrath of tlm bricLniakera. 
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awte m, tm the ver* rootly*# whidh originally induced him to 
join the Roman Catholic Church prevent his accepting her 
now doctrine. Aa he expresses it, “My feeling is timt of 
utter dismay at finding what 1 have supposed for so many 
years to be solid rock melting away under tny font, like 
ice exposed to the burning rays of a July sun. He adds, 
what indeed has long been notorious, citing the words of “ an 
eminent priest ” whdtti he had consulted, and whom our mid era 
will not nave much difficulty in identifying, that “ many, many 
Catholics are under a special trial at this time/ 4 and that those who 
urged on the infallibilist definition have incurred the heavy respon¬ 
sibility of causing those to doubt who never doubted before, and 
in fact of shawg the very foundations of their faith. Hut the 
writer’s noii^m view will perhaps be la st undoiptood from the fol¬ 
lowing and incisive passage, which is also a fair specimen of 
his vigonis style:— 

Nor ejm I be accused of exaggeration in thus doncribing mv posit inn. If 
I humn Ueerived all then; years on the doctrine of the Infallibility of 
the.ffi harcl i, what other doctrine of Christianity can I feci i>uro about ? 1 

received them all on the same authority; 1 have drived them all from 
the same sources, if, then, I havebeenai! tie lime wrong tm mm point, why 
not on others also ? I have lutlurto beliewd in the duel rim- of tin- Tiiniiv. 
Suppose a future pope or council were to declare that th>- true do:-irim* of 
the Godhead was that of the Arlan. i venture to affirm that Lh.-re h not 
one argument, grounded on tlic Catholic rule of faith, that could brought 
against such u decision that cannot be brought ug.unst the doetnm* of Papal 
Infallibility. And, nincn the luttcr lute been defined, I have no MTuriiy 
that the former will uot be u1m> ; aud the same with every other *1*»* trine 
of Christianity. 

It will be said that it would bo impossible, in the tVo of the nved-, ontc- 
-chisms, and history of the Church, to d.-linc CuitarioniMn. I vui ti.M pre¬ 
cisely the wane concerning Papal Infallibility, and yet il ho. 1 ' b* undone. 

1 maintain that Animism i* ns well founded in SmipLuro. in Ira.iiiiiM, and. 
nt one time, in wide acceptance in ihe Clnm-h cier was I'.ip.d Infalli¬ 
bility ; that it has far more authority in antiquity than the lotb-r, and not 
linnrly so much punitive evidence aguiiift it. If it be ni.p-d that in .tdiim 
that then. in only one pcnwiu in God would be a mauifmt contradiction in the 
know n teaching of the Church that there* are three divine jtors ns i* it not 
an equal contradiction to utUnn that the infallibility ut the Church resides 
in one peraon only, when the Church bus distinctly taught th-u il reside-, 
in ih»; hotly of the pasture ? Why should not ihu’>* ]»i i'-»«ms be dci lar< d »l« 
mean only aiw person, if the. I only of the pastors can be declared to mc.au 
only one pastor ? 

In a word. I foci uo certainty that any or evci v’doctrine of the Chinch 
may not he radically changed hy future UitiniMcus. ,nul 1 tlo-i in re i«-cl 
justitied in dtduring that the etfi-ct uf the Vatican diet to ou Pspd lufatfi- 
bilitv is to rni«c. n doubt .is to whether there is :mi infallible auth-outy in 
this World, except the word of God 

I had imagined, that in submitting t*> the Catholic Church, I had ex¬ 
changed the uncertainly of piivuto opinion fur the <ur'aintv of n l.-utli 
comphste noil unchangeable ] and now 1 am eompeiW t.> elmn-.* u-cic, 
whether 1 will accept tho new doctrine proposed, or lulnerc lu ih; old Uitli 
which 1 received in nil sincerity year" «gu; and that iml ou on.- j >»im only, 
but on -a.-vend of fundamental importance, 

This is, of course, jirwisely tin; wort of objection which h:** been 
urged nb extra from all quarters against the Yuri *an ffiviras tin* 
remarkable point is —and it in mainly ou that account I liar wo ham 
noticed the pamphlet boro -1 hat what has been pu->hpo«dn-d by 
Ultramontane prelates aud jouriialisiH tt tu«iv ebuliitioii of Pro¬ 
testant ignimince and malice ia now emphatically n-poalcd by a 
-convert of many yours’ standing to tho Church'of Rome, who 
is very evidently not an ignoramus, and «« evidently lun* 
little sympallty with IVutiisttiutisLu. lie ih well aware of the 
Contemptuous rejoinder made to such criticism as his— that there 1 
ban boon no change at all, and that the ini'nUibilist doctrine 
is aa old aa Christ utility. He therulim; sots hiuisclf to prove that, 
on the contrary, it contradicts tho former leaching of the Church, 
changes tlm basis of faith, “and is consequently, in the fullest 
souse of the ward, a new dm trine'' It is, he oWn os, the iir*t fumU- 
mcmtal cjrror of Ullruuioutunisiu to confound the Uhureh and the 
Pope, and he cites a xmy apposite illustration of this from 1 Uo leading 
Ultnimontamst organ in America. A writer in Jlromnson'slu-vinv 
(the Transatlantic bitblin) gays ■ —Kin' (the C'lutrch) only opposes 
to them the old truth of which she (that is, the J Wv) is the divinely 
ftppoiutt*(fguardian.” On tho other hand tlm author nnderUtk( i s to 
ahow that ho had always, ‘* aa a Catholic,'’ been taught to believe 
that he was bound to receive on pain of damnation what the 
pastors of the Church tench; and that they have taught him, 
utt^r nliit, the four following propositions, which are severally 
inconsistent with infftHibnisun—mmioly, that, the 1'ope is not in- 
fhllible apart from the Church *, that Catholic doctrine ia that only 
which has been believed always, everywhere, and by all j that aii 
opinion tolerated in the Church cannot bo turned into a doctrine, 
and tliat. Papal infallibility is such tut opinion; lastly, that 
tho Pope’s authority is limited U» tho executive only, whoivas 
the Vatican decree* invest hiiu wdth legislative supremacy, 
^hus convert a couslitutionol monarchy into a pui-e 
4 a*poti*tw. The pamphlet Is occupi»xl with detailed evidence 
. ou the*e four points, and although we must confine ourselves hero 
to giving a feM illustrations of the elaborate and crushing indict- 
gient framed oy the author against the bompilera of the Vatican 
decrees, w* may obsaiwe that all who uro interostud in the quos- 
rion will find it. well worth perusing at length. There is uo 
declamation or superfluous verbiage, no attempt at sensational 
writing or anti-po|pjy olaptmp, but calm and tbrrilrie argument, 
supported by a oernpu* ari»y of carefully chosen e*(racte Stowt 
tmmMmm and dtfier mpre or loss anthontotivo docnaumt^ vp 
of which will probably be new even to those with the 

oontroi^ray. The w^l-kftotvn question ami 
Keenan a JhebmrU CatkhMn, which was surreptitiuMr a«bre<) 
after tiia Vatican Council, opens Urn list, and is u&tr ipiriman. of 


tite rest. There is an overwhelming weight of evidence eoftc.fted 
Inure to prove that the now dogma ib nowhere to be founAlq^MF 
creeds, catechisms, professions of faith, or yuthurized instrufMRt 
of the Roman Catholic Church of any kiml, «nd that it is hum 
explicitly and implicitly denied by a long line «»f representative 
theologian* of difl'event dates and countries. The author thus 
Bums up this portion of hie argument:— 

The cridcni‘<> I have ailduv.fd, although It micht aluvwt hulcPiutcly 
oxuwxUm], is -,uflU'K’rit. to prove to every candid rniivl tho truth of my iin*t 
pnqxwitiori; viz., that * i have been taught lhnt,«ff a Catholic, ] am oUi^wd 
i»y .Iomui Chmt Himself to l»cli«ve whsit the pail-irs uf the Church teach, 
under piiln of damnation : that tho pa^tun uf the Church have taught me, 
both explicitly and implicitly, iu the clcurol and mo^t emphatic language 
that could he employed for the purpose, that the Pope, apart from the 
t’lmrch, i.-» noi infallible; that, on the contrary, the Githoliu doetrlue la, 
that mfullibilit}' niopcrly vooide* in the 1 h<(v of ilw purtturi, and in no iiuli- 
v idiiuL” I am* tbyrefnre, buuud, uwler pain of daumauun, to i«fiuc woM/nt 
to the duetriuc of Papal Infallibility. 

No lees clear \a the evidence rtuppHud both by tho teaching and 
practice of the Church for centurion that GoneriU (’ouucils aluiie 
i&fti\e been hold to convey her final trad authoritative verdict on 
matters of ibictrin** \nd when infaliibiliaU turn this argument 
niraiiiHt. their opponent? hy appealing to tho authority t>f the 
Vatican Kvnod, the answer ifl obvious enough - 

To tl.ii I reply (leaving tuidc many weighty object inns rt'pp^ditig lib#*rty 
of di-cns-im» and *d' l'.nn made ii^Jiin^r tin* Vatican (.\>unriO, that 

the dccj-ii.n n| ii i-'iiiriLil lo be «f toicc jiu;< 1 he nt.fmkftnii’*. Such wo. 1 ' iu»t 
the ciim* with llie Vatican Council. i»s ] Khali show h'nvufSer. Also, such su 
iirp.uimnl in (he in »uth of an iiifa.llilMln-1 i 1 * difbom^f. He b*-licv»n that if 
a (hous-ind hi-hojw had been |.ri-«^nt «f the t'minLil, and oim only had voted 
In favour ofl'iipal Infallibilitv. and (he P«p.- had ►anctior.od that one v'ets, 
the otlnT iiioc iui'idr.d arid niiuty-uinc would have hen Worthlc*w. Why, 
then, try t<» convince me by an ai^um' iit Jj.» iJihm ri<»? him»elf Ixtliavein? 
e-jp. 1 'i.iliy as the (■ •nclu^ion hc wishes me to arrive at wmtfd, it I accepted 
it, be fatal to il.c argument in my c:.m* .ils*>. 

It 1- a fnvouriU* argument against Hiblo rrotes»lanlisra, of which 
Hinhop Aliln.r has nut. fortruttem to avail hiniflulf, that, if Christ 
had intended nil mankind to learn Hi* religion “from it ho*tic* 
llo would lmvp distinctly said bo. urd made the obligation of 
learning to read it a luudamenlid principle of His rcligiou. The 
author ob^oms on this with much rorco.“ It must be equally true 
j that, if riirist had iutended nil mankind to learn Ilia religion frmn 
the He would himself ha\e di-tinctlv said po, and Wf-uM 

hue laid down ns lim first nnd JuiidiitmM.tal principle of Hit* re- 
ligioti, th** olili^vlhui of hearing tho l*«q I>m*. in tnct, whiio Ho 
! bade Ilia disciples “hear tho Church," oi* hearing the Pope lie 
said nothing. And if it is argued that it has only become lire*-saury 
to htdic\i > Pupal infallibility since thvVsilionnl \»irat*i},tin4 that Vs-lore 
that tin:.* it could bo denied with impunity, tlic h newer is that •* this 
wiiuM be pnt.liug tho cart before tn f * horse/' for “ ductrinc* are 
defined because they are of oblijmtiAn : they do not baernne of obli- 
grilion because they are defined.'’ And nocordiiurly ilr. Newman has 
l.-iid down tl»e principle that *■ no diwtrint* is deiiued till it is violated'*; 
but. imiiHibifi-is are ronstraiued to t'vieh llsnt no doctrine is violated 
till il is defined. It is only the natural s*‘*ju*-l ot tliia that while, 
according to Jlr. Neuman, the Church has always been <;nrefill to 
(‘••ntr.ict us lar as poa»ihlo tho range «>f truths which she iwjuiiva 
Ii-t memboirt to accept, the Jtuli-iu .b:’uit Margotti dosidurateu a 
Pope “who, being himself infallible, can chert y t»*u*h t c-mdeiun, and 
detine”; and the J'fiiglish Jesuit, J-Vtln-r Gnliwvy, anticipates in 
tho future “ a daily provision of manna,” in the shape of new Papal 
definitions. 

Among the im«t interesting e\Imcte iti this pamphlet may l)e 
rack*mod, for special tho*»p tri m li\ie.«g or \evy vect*nt 

writers, some of whom mtually tool; part in the Vatican Council. 
Thus, for iu.-tance, Archbishop Hugh*'*., of New A'ork, says of the 
transfovniiiMon of opiuhms into dogmas: — 

“ The dei'irinc- of the r.itimlic tihureb an* nxi n sta us in thr OmuRucut 
of tieliof. m ifie tr.msimHation i*r ix ocivu>\ ixm a nm ri:iM, w.*uM Imj 
the raising« f a in-u light, a siHu-v-of r *ticaWi'* r-‘fi.iiiuu.in vliich P r otos- 
t.-mtK haw taken i\t«. ’Jiiiai: <m.v iiavos, ami lei'Mlmfi t'atli.ilks hiive 
m-iclnr the tak-at, im lwi:Ui'.u, xoi; At tiou:hi 

There ar*' a-ain so me remarkable pipages quoted from work? of 
(’ardimil \Visi*c.i.:ifs on what ho call? “the llfilwn doctrine v of 
P.inui infallihiiin. .'.nil they gain an additional interest when 
placed in juvtap’jHitinn with the very oppesiie tenehing uf his .sue- 
ce-f*or iu tlm (’•ir.linr.Jnte and Koe of West minster Wu can only 
find room lor one short extract:— 

Thu* Cui Wi'uiuAu .'dfuiUA: Gar firm! Manning nuiintain**, on 

the emitrni v— 

lit. That “the Curbolii ('hurcli x.t. i’firu *• il is a ilogm i tli- 
Ii.iMi u do-,maoit.-npreehdmeil.ili.ifc finely reveale*!, tliat tiie U',>num 
in fietimng matters of l.uth the ii Tuiuilf ... is poiwvsed of rbut 
iutallibic/’ intafiibUity «i*ii which (he <bvine 

ijedremer MilleJ ilmt IJis ( hurutk 
slii.iilii bo imtimw.l for (Ufmina floc- 
trine letrnrtlmg f-eih or morale’' * 

sn«l. Tlmt M all agree tliat this In- and. fleu '• s» -h definition? xjf 
fallibility n-sides in the unanimou* tin* Koimm IVid.tT m*e irrate-umllHi 
suffrage of the Church. ” . of them uiul mo/ from Uie -oa- 

,v it -■< Hie Church.** 

;rd. That Papal Infillibilily is ;rd. I Init i*ap*l InfidUhility is 
41 the Italian doctrine," **l’htir ••the f. .uiiiim racvivml from.the bu* 
opinion," and “ihetr peeulitir f*iiini>jg «>f the (Jhristian faith." 

tiieoiy." 

4U1. That the ass* rtors «f this 4^1. That ” wa judge it altugethftr 
tKpiuiun *• mairiff.Hlly " cannot 44 il<*- nu^'icy' r^moly t,> assi-i t the 
tuand that their pceuU.11 theory be porotative \r^iel> tfi< mih s -atten 
received hy others as the ch-ltm-d <»r *i «»1‘ Gt»l Yrtu<*hsafed iq jnin vritia 
a<'tnoivkd^eil prim-iplc of tho th> supreme pastoral 
Church.’' 
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5 th. Tlifif u neither think we that- 5 th. Tlmt “if any one—which , 
they mu hi reasonably charge with may (iml avert—presume to couti'A- 

xni'uudorxtamling tKoir 1 Chunk's ilici ihi> pur deimition, let him be 

doctrine ,«/ bucIi aa Would not *<> re- «nntli»'i» 
ccivfl it.” 

I believe one might, *w-nreh the w«rl«l in vain to find two morn contradic¬ 
tory ‘itati-imodH referring to tin .-mm' point Ihsin the explicit teaching of 
the first nnd second occupant.-, of tin* N-« of Westminster, on the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. 

The author is throughout peculiarly felicitous in his ex¬ 
tracts. The jbll-ming pis-ugo, quoted bv him with running 
commeuts, from a political article in the Jhihlm Review, aud 
Applied to the revolution vhieh l*im IX. is hihouriug to intro¬ 
duce in the Ohurch nvcrwlih-h he pivM»le>». strikes us us tiiiv.ru- 
larlv pertinent; and it s.T\es to illii-irair the remark which 
the"author niv?. was made t-> him by au Italian priest about the 
English eomeit- off'niv'imtl Mannings .school, that “ these gentle- 
ineii have great Jy simplified mailers, id lire they h.ivo redueed tho 
Bible to «>ne text, * Th**u art Peter,’ and the creed to 0110 article, 

*1 believe in the rope.”’ With this? citation from the iJublin 
Review, as describing the Ultramontane policy in the Church, we 
must conclude, rccomim-n Hup- our readers (■> make a fuller ac¬ 
quaintance with the l,-.iyman's l:tf.<o,is lor themselves: — 

“ In order to s*'* a-rlh ni*u- « !■ irly wli .t we mean, wo will innke a *upjn»- 
MtiwU. whic h mi ;!)t p-. -.d i \ W ?!'i>u;;lu *ft-I***- 1 »e,*f f 11 1 to a living au^iet 
porsnafit?**, wer<* it n*-t so &»<*tesjti< Iv m opp.i.dtum t-» osi.-lont la»-ts " (uu- 
fortiiinitcly it is n-it -o in In - 1 i-1J ii-f,-r 10). Wo will -.iippo c Tli.it— 

t.lkiUL'h otli. 1 w iIn iu_j n.tii !i .•. iti.y :u*-—sonic t*i in<*« of Wales «ore to 
grow up with ini* u-. \!. ; at 1 :\ !>>, .-iI-su’m!. p.-wi r :m«l inti ice liaticd t*f 

con-liimioii-. J i!i.. .in _ 111 ’i y piiiiis’ every iu-ii<v, we w ill Mippn--..- 
his com letien to be very ne-o. 1I1.1I Hie peoph ’■* ti lie ireltaic would In- fur 
better promoted l»y al.s.ilnri-m ili.-m bv corisiiicition.ihsin (liy L'ttia- 
niontani tn rliau 1 -y U.iUu im hi). Jte cun-i .-its Ins prnuij.k-s lium vvr, 
and ill ilile lime .. -»*« i*» i . t!i i.'i-.mu- I,-tai'.'islu it th m .n, lie talii-i liis 
mcasun'i 111 -ill a- 1 and s. •■*. . v imiil he tlio.le. l.iuVell nI j!»- to tluou o/f ttnj 

m.vk [bv J'.lhmv up (n.v ve iiii’V in fbe ... ite wi'll tooN le.uly 

to do hi^ b.dilin-;, i-um vml-.i.ii- vstaldi .bed lights in order to do so. 
Arclibidiop Mai.nmg was app- mied m deii-nee of tin.* n-_du nt tin* 
Aichbishop ut fub:/. mil, win, w.> t'.iidtiul \\ isi-man’s oudjutor cum 
jure A,«•••.",non 1’.) lb tii-il op'eiv app- a!s In tbe army lor '-uppoil ” 
(that is the l,t h’p- ;.nd »■{' ’ -' ); *'ui • 1 ’u* bjs iueutn»n of imp ,-m ; 
taxes !in-l eue-li.e; l*v. ■. (■! Im-ti.-'i^ o*l I.iHh and im«rds) on his 
own iiuthont \ ; and p-mv-v-, m te^uLiv term to doeiee a final di’solu- 
tion nf the lloii’es ot 1 ’aili u i< id (<b-u.-rfd <tu-< d-j. Kviry one must 
we IloW ui|S|ie:i|.al'i\ ,|b ill 1 '! it wnbl la* lo p-'.-k this mall ip f il 111* le 
tyrant in num •o-'/.i.'m«. I 1 -. not < .n ;''i'.'i- tM ’.ic uly a power wlneli 

he |)ii-.*e ' iMii u iirpin * :l ['"’.m i' v. t'iih n<*v 1 • h nl at all. He lifM r 

WrtS snvci't i."n : l.a v mill o*..e • * *i-t it'n-Ti! p-;rl 1 ia.it oiiieimi body 
which w 1-*■ uiipna‘‘l, .*s wi h n e -{Hd, of Kiri”, t.'i'i*. uvd ('omumiis, aet- 
Iii" together :n M'Vi'i daiice vnh the r.ntcb CmiM n uti->n. Hut hi. \ i.di of, 
usurp,ti ion thereto^ - lt;i v r. m.'i-rcd I'fis'-ti i t \ rii id in title, and (us nil t \ laot s ill 
title will,a i- uu.mIi. •- 1 't 1 ’i' bod} polils* leu-t iiiu • -- inly be) a rebel ie; mist 
the bove; ei^ti . id ltd ;!/ (th* t ’Imi* hk 1 u ot la r w ord . and it 1,- in I Ins thaL w.* 
Would draw spi .*■.,! ..M'lilion— 1 ,,< Inis vi-volti-d o^ai.i t the amliorily -et uu-r 
hirn by find, ::>■*l 1 ■••iiuintti**l llr.t -in 01 rebellion wl.i, h suceessive ponlitls 
have d> i.mmeed w it h - m*h icepariii”' -i-n-rd}. H*- is simply a ; click as any 

nobk* 01 plebeian mul.t bo wlm .should uitempt In 'ubvi-if. the sovcici^u j 
Authority ; nnd vh. i<-v(r pi irdius uiK.ht I ju-th ii’.ll-. ti-d on linn for the : 
crime font .>1 ;\|n..ny. of emirsi* tiof, l-ut) of re!iclli**fi and trea.'oii. . . . 

Hut w)i**n mi mi; oil t*it e i-:*‘in 1 - r of the moi-ivi.-n body as the monan-h— 
one po-s’C sin*’, piiv 1! - p -> p». nliarlv his own—bn nl-;s off by lus own crime 
fr^-ni forth- r 1 '.ei .«t cm w Mil that hi dy, the .*<,\(“iei^ufy itacit becomes for 11 
brief pound ill al-e\am e." 


J-'i j 7 \TI TIUNli Idkr. A TUAtHdiY. 

MIE nov*.i i>|th a pu'iy-'* i ;*mo ihio-i uq-i ti*»r t»* llu*ordinary 
novel iu ono ti -pctl il i« sioift'-’.. If Mr. Edwitrd Jen!.in.- 
lind been di'irio u;i!inav\ liii ;a» v woik. In- wmilil mil have tried to 
bririjjr inlu u one Himll pietme" wlial le* c.V'!;* fi HMuovvlmt enm- 
prehensive- view” of e. rini’i *1)!.-, mvl he mieht po.-dbH li im* 
produced ,1 jv[*L - e *^tb'l .";i of Hie wl.uii ‘mi.- not until fir tly un¬ 
real. His .story i.s l.ke om* of thou* “ ]u*iiny div/ull'nlv ’’ which 
pliow us the nobility of Imd peip-'timll v cuinuiittine*.imiiders 
and biding bodies in d.rrl, cIomjIs, which nevertheless is i.oi, 
\ve bedieve, ft common ] .■ml i- o in ,u i.-tocv.ilic circles. Tin 4 Dei tit* 
Chain (Sfr.thtm and <.'■•.) i- tfeilly vvoie.i of murder, miieide, 
adultery, hcdueti-ui, and conMupiMMoii, li*-«id*.s dnmkeiiiiei-^, which 
is the near or remote c.m.-e of even oilier evil that nlllids life. A 
couple, well born, and ni lowed with beauty, talent, and wealth, 
quairej and Iilliinubdv M*p,irate. The hu-dumd, s,u» Mr. Jenkins, 
ill the “ penny diend!ul " stvle, “ threw himself into the wildi-L 
society of the eounlv." and tin* wife kept a lover and 11 brandy 
bottle. Afterward* die had more 1 <>\11- and more drink, and 
finally flbo jumped nut of window* in Si. Martina lame, mid ws 
smashed on the pavement, as Mr. Jruhin.*-, with rliso-ufilin^ parti- 
cu lari tv, describes#. We really do not see what evciihe there is lor 
writing' in thia fitsbion. ft is not true that profiijmey in women i.-, 
niftmly caused by drink, nnd therefore it cannot be said tluU it is 
«n<¥:qp&iiry to describe a licentious life in order to show the danger 
of .taking sips of brandy. “Cry nlr tnl, spare not,*’ is, however, the 
motto of Air. Jcnldns. This lady has, umong others, two lovers j 
is ft yotmg inun, son of ft rich distill-r, and the other is ft man 
of middle ng>*, well known in fashionable and political life, and at 
‘tliis time Secretary of JStnUs. When he calls upon the lady he 
wears a cloak and a fell hat liken trunsnonfine hrnjund,aud he'aiul 
the ^ oung num lninpen to call on the lady at the sumo time ; and 
Arc in her room when she jumps out of the window. Mr. Jenkins 
mav perhaps f>vv, although we do not, sonic links of the Devil’s 
chain forming « conuevion between the fact that this young’ nmn's 
father was a distiller and the fact that he visited this l.ndv. Uut 


for anything that appears, the Secretary of State may have belonged 
to a Liberal Miuistry nnd have been open to conviction on the 
Permissive Bill. .. However, he Absconds to avoid exposure, and 
the young man considerately absconds also to escape questions 
which might compromise the Minister. The last chapter describes 
tho burning of an emigrant ship through a passenger breaking a 
bottle of spirits and striking a match to look for tho spilled liquor; 
and, to make the Devil’s chain complete, the 'Secretary witn his 
valet is put on board this ship, and both perish. There is 
another and even more grotesque combination of alcohol and 
adultery in the story which a clergyman tells of himself in 
letters to his wife. Mr. Jenkins has revived the epistolary 
method of novel-writing which whs practised by Richardson arm 
Scott, and lie prints letters iu italics with words of awful 
import- underscored. “Thirst grow upon mo,” siiya tho writer, 

“ ns every habit grows up-m unwatchful souls.” He gradually re¬ 
sorted to equivocation mid tricks to conceal the grow ing habit. 
Prayer soon became an empty form, and principles yielded to 
desires. Twice ho lc<’t his wilb and returned, and then we find 
him living and dving in company of n girl whom he has seduced 
by wlioMy unexplained means. Another girl, born of respectable 
parenis. young and pretty, has been brought to shame and ruin 
from bi-ing taken ill in the street, and drinking hot bmndy-and- 
wuter as ti supposed re*tmative. The Devil's chain is completed 
by the statement that the cau^c of the girl's illnusv was that, 
u-h she carried u pain 1 lo a customer, she saw on the pavement the 
body of the woman who k.ul jumped out of tlu* window. Jf Mr. 
Jenkins thinks this a piobalile acemint of the M'tliu-liou of a 
miliiiit'r's shoppirl, we do not agree witli him ; and if it lx* not 
probable, wo can see mo eveuso for pub’ishing it. Mr. Jenkins, aa 
we understand, does not i-ei up for 11 reformer of nil social evil*, 
lmt only of those w bi'-b lie ascribes to drink. But it maybe 
surmised that, a luilinier's girl would be much more likelv to 
ho led awav by dre *. The supposition that a niiddle-aged elergv- 
mun. who 1ms talo n beer by day and toddv at ni<*lit under the 
notion 1 lull he was thus supported and cheered in his work, could 
gradually ilrseeml by tlu-se mems into iLu lowest deptlis of ini- 
mordily would be too ab-uird to dc-erve attention if Jl wen* nut 
lbr the unpleasant details nf Urn picture. Doe- this author really 
mean to w present that every man who drinks beer and vvbi.*k\ is 
likely to become an i dulterer, and every wnjnan u jim-iilnte Y 
If Im does not, we think lie might adequately discuss t!io evils ,»f 
the liquor trade without bringing in other evils which an* only re- 
moti ly <’*Miiu i ted with if.. Many ladies as llu-y approach middle life 
feci or fancy a need lor siimulant* which in youth they di.-liked. 
It may be admitted that this desire should lie carefully controlled, 
but to icpvesent as likely llu* cons, -qn oner a which Mr. Jenkins 
indicates would be ft grnSH outrage at once on decency and proba¬ 
bility. 1'ill“Ss some in*, ful result is expeett'd, the history, real or 
imagiiinry, of seduction and adultery had better remain unwritten. 

It. pleii.-cs Mr. Jenkins to call a lmtboy ft “ myrmidon," as if that 
were nti ahusive epithet. Ifts has seen workmen engaged on 
“rising palaces” at. South Kensington supplied with beer at 
jo a. u. by the “ myrmidon ” of an adiaecnt oldnuise, and lm 
would like to drub flint rascal's back fo: “stealing away the wits 
of labour with his illegal pnillary.” Mr. Jenkins appears for the 
good of the human race to have experimented upon bims« l! by diking 
n g!:'"s of Imer in th** morning, and he finds tin* result to be “ a 
teuipoiarv Hush, a feverish hour, reaction and thirst, a muddle of 
llie brain.” Iiut ho forgets that brickhiyei* b*‘gin work (*arlier 
time he ilms and woil in a dilleienl way, although both construeI. 
stori-s. It is po- - dih* tliat a pint of beer nt lo.ui, may do a 
bricklayer good, or nt least no harm, or that lie may h.ive *-ei.se to 
know wh<-1 her it dm - him good or harm. Mr. .Kokins ought lo 
know tlmt it is not illegal to sell boor lo be drunk oil' the pr< mries, 
ami when he calls beer “pedlary,” he classes it with many u-eful 
art iel'-s, J le objects to giving thu dustman ft glass of beer, mid says, 
“ If you nm-'t, give a gratuity, give an obolus.” It seems strungo 
that he could not any “give a penny,’ 1 uml he does not sceiu Lo be. 
aware that it is inueh more common to gives money than to give 
drink, nillumirii both in this nnd other countries tlu-idea of “drink 
moii.-v ’’ prevail- to an extent that must sadly distil** Mr. 
Jenkins. We bilieve that- at the Hospital of St. (Ws, near 
Winchester, tho ni'-tom prevailed of giving a drink ofheer tr» all 
eoiitf*, so that tlu-m was uli ancient and religious foundation 
actually inpairod in forging links for tho Devil’s chain. Tin* inquch!, 
! on the woman who jumped out. of tho window lasted until seven 
j o’clock, and, ns tin* roiimcr xvaa loo bite for liis family dinner, he 
I dined with a journalist ut a tavern. They both drank licely of 
child and whisky-punch ; tho coroner went ‘home rather unsteadily, 
and tho journalist, who was “ a trained sybarite,” by which-Mr. 
Jenkins appears to mean a seasoned toper, took a cup of tea ami 
| wrote un article on tho miseries of drink, which Mr. Jenkins calls 
“ ilabby' and flatulent, ’ althou./h the extract which ho gives from 
it is tis well written ns tho ivsL of his book. Tl#u is ft letter, 
printed jh italics, from tho dead woman to her daughter, iu which 
she describes the process of her own min. .She was ambitious of 
political distinction for her luiskiud, and she wos a mo<hor. She 
attempted things which overtaxed her strength; she. consulted 
her physician, and he recommended a little brandy. Thus in her 
case the Devil's chain win forged. The moral of this story would 
seem to be tluit married women should throw away ambition in 
order tliat they may ; not need brandy ; for, ff once they begin to 
take il, tlicv will come to—-we will nrt #ay what. 

Mr. Bighomo, the rich distiller, 1has a son, of whom we 
have already spoken, ami 11 dmighter,‘beautiful aud clever, and, ns 
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the author oddly puts it, “chivalrous.*’ No calamity happens 
to her personally, although she is greatly distressed, about her 
brother. Mr. Jenkins permits her to exist and flourish in con¬ 
sideration of her saying bitter things to hdfr father about the social 
effects of his nutty brandy and cream gin. But the other char¬ 
acters are slaughtered as ruthlessly as in the burlesque of Tom 
Thumb. A gigantic and savage ironworker murdora his wife and 
six children, and is hanged. A middle-aged woman jumps out of a 
window, and is killed. Her daughter, whom she had placed in a 
clergyman’s family for education, is lured away by another clergy- 
maxi, middle-aged and given to drink, and brought by him to 
London, where ho dies, and she takes to her mother's life. Mr. 
Jenkins makes us follow this girl to a casino, which he describes 
with indignant virtue^ and there we leave her. Then there is a 
Methodist tradesman m a country town, who takes gradually to 
drink, and, although he escapes with life, loses reason. This man’s 
daughter, as we have already heard, was seduced under the influ¬ 
ence of a glass of warm brandy-and-water, and she is seen by us 
for the lost time at a dancing-room at the Rost End, The dis¬ 
tiller's son dios of fever, and tlio Secretary of State perished, as wo 
know, in a tiro at sea. Thus almost a cl win sweep is mail© of the 
hoard, and the only piece left standing is the beautiful and 
“ chivalrous ’’ young lady, who, it is hinted, may marry a curate 
who nursed her brother in his last illness. Vet whv, it may be 
asked, should not sin and sorrow still pursue the distiller’s family ? 
Even the beautiful and “ chivalrous ” girl will in time become a 
middle-aged woman, and will like, perhaps, a drop of brandy, 
although not that which her father manufactures. 1 ler husband, too, 
may come to like toddy after the labours of the day, with the same 
disastrous consequences that have been depicted, indeed, if we may 
accept Mr. Jenkins's estimate of causes and effects, England will be 
rapidly depopulated. According to him, every one who drinks at 
all drinks to excess, and sacrifices either life or reason. During 
the hist fortnight wo have most of us given or received hospitality, 
and in what we cull keeping Christinas we have been doing the 
Devil’s work. In taking a gWs or two of wine or a tumbler of 
grog we have launched ourselves on a career of profligacy which 
will lead men to the prison, the madhouse, or the grave, mid 
women to places which need not be particularly mentioned. This, 
at least, is Mr. Jenkins's notion of our prospects. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE KOVAL ACADEMY. 


rTIHLS Seventh Winter Evhihitiou takes by surprise. It hud 
..L been feared that the standard of former years could not bti 
maintained—that the Academy would exhaust the resources of 
the country. W o are glad to find that, at least in the present 
year, these fenrs prove unfounded. On nil sides we hear the opinion 
expressed that seldom, either in the Academy or in the old British 
Institution, has there been seen a collection so varied, pleasing, 
and valuable. The pictures exhibited amount to 285, being 
sixteen more than last. vonr. Tho contributors number eightv- 
two, of whom tho principal are the Queen, the Duke of Sutherland, 
the Duke of Westminster, Earl Itnduor, Mr. Gowpor, Mr. Ley- 
land, and Mr. Fuller Maitland. The Queen sends no loss than 
twenty-seven pictures, some of which, such as the large panel now 
ascribed to Melo/.zo da Forli,undthe eminently tasteful and artistic 
portraits by Gainsborough of Queen Charlotte and tho throe Prin- 
cosf.es, arc of rare interest and beauty. Tho works assembled scrv< 
to furnish rather scantily, yet sufficiently, live out of the ten rooms 
in Burlington 4 louse. Yko hanging is neither chronological nor 
According to schools. Thus English masters arc often found in 
closo neighbourhood to Italian, Spanish, Dutch, ond French 
painters. This arrangement is all but inevitable, and it has at all 
events the advantage of rendering the galleries decorative and in 
balance. Tho collection strikingly illustrates certain facte—the all 
but exhaustless treasures stored in private houses, also tho transfer 
from band to baud incident to the fall of some families and the 
rapid accumulation of wealth in others. Agqin, never before has 
it been made more apparent how very high was the merit of our 
native school of portrait-painting in the latter part of tho last ceu- 
tury, as evinced nv thirty works by Keynolds, six by Tiomney, and 
nineteen by Gainsborough. No other nation At that period produced 
portraits at all comparable to these masterpieces, and it is satis¬ 
factory to see how little they suffer under close compctitior 
with Vondyck and other historic masters. This exhibitior 
is also distinguished from some of its predecessors by th< 
comparative paucity of forgeries and inferior copies yet 
we might have been spared ** Tho Annunciation’' (171), by 
Era Angelico, and “ Christ Bound to the Column ” (200), ascribed, 
according tojiaual routine, to Morales. It is in vain for the 
Academy tomflaro u that it can accept no responsibility as to the 
authenticity of the pictures.” The responsibility of exhibiting 
false works as true, bad pictures ns good, is specially grave for an 
Academy which, under Koyal charter, has the art education of the 
people committed to its choice. A much more honest course 
would be for tho AcAdomy to adopt the outspoken confession of 
Dr. Johnson, who, when asked by a lady way he hod made a 
certain entry in BkG Dictionary, replied, “Ignorance, my dear 
madam, sheer ignorance.” The Academy has certainly a pecu¬ 
liar right to evade responsibility as to ancient art oh the gtfund 
of ignorance, and it might even adopt as a motto In wee annual 


exhibitions tho hackneyed line concerning a u little knowledge,*’ or 
the well-worn proverb “ oxnne ignotum,” &c. 

Bat there are certain unknown author ships—the “ Unbekennt" 
of the Germans, and the “ ignoti ” of the Italians, which, like moot 
points in history, lead to interesting discussion. Such is tho ' 
large and important picture (203) ascribed to MqIokeo da Forli 
(b. 14381 d. 1494), a master of marked individuality, who is distin¬ 
guished as among the tint to reconcile the Italian Renaissance 
with the direct and literal study of nature. The pictures which 
can with certainty bo identified with this bold pioneer are lew; 
he has occasionally been confounded with his predecessor, 
and more than equal. Fiero della Francesca, with his scholar, 
Marco I’almexzauo, and even with J ustus of Ghent, who is known to 
have worked in Urbino. The standard by which Melozzo rau be 
best judged is the portrait picture qf Bixtus IV., with cardinals, 
librarian, and others, once in the library, and now in the gallery, 
•f tho Vatican. Internal evidence somewhat tends to the con¬ 
jecture that the Vatican picture and that from Windsor may be by 
the same hand, though Messrs. Grow© and Gavalcoselle deem the 
execution different; beyond doubt tho panel now in the Academy 
lias been greatly over-painted. Both, however, are strictly portrait 
pictures, and there is much in common between them in the generic 
style, in tho hearing of the figures, and in the stern command and 
outlook of the heads. The subject of this local and historic 
scene is less doubtful than its authorship. Feilerigo II., Duke 
of Urbino, is seated with a book in his hand ; before him stands 
liia little son, (Juidobaldo; both are intently listening to tho 
learned discourse of a reader on the opposite side of tho picture. 
Ik-hind tho Duke is a group of heated courtiers, who, with a pro¬ 
found gravity suited to Ihe time and place, have the look less of 
sycophants limn of men learned in (he nascent arts and sciences, 
it is said that “ Rhetoric " and “ Music ’’ in the National Gallery 
once formed with this picture parts of a consecutive series, but the 
measurements do not accord. Tho work nuw exhibited is com¬ 
posed rather on tin; basis of geometric proportion than on lines of 
beauty, and this may bo one reason why it should b« accredited, 
to Mel 07.7.0, a painter who infused into art the rigidity, of science, 
and reduced pictorial composition to tho strict laws of vision. 
Giovanni Sami, the father of liaffaellc, writes:—“ Me.Iozzo a 
me si euro che in prospettiva ha stoeo Unto il paeW And jet 
the perspective is hero ho forced as scarcely to be right; the point 
of sight lias been placed at leant a loot, below tho frame, so that 
the spectator is a so/to,as the Italians would say; consequently the 
architectural accessories were never intended to be viewed, as now 
in the Academy, on tho level of the eye. But hanging mint ever 
be a compromise; and in this case everybody den ires to examine 
tho surfuce closely. At the private view a kind of council of 
artists and critics was held before this crucial work, but we can 
hardly hope for a solution of tho Uiflieuliica involved. Thotc who 
wish to pursue the inquiry further may consult DennislounV 
Memoirs of the Duke* of Urbino; tho volumes of Kugler and ot 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle; aRo the Catalogue of the National 
Gallery. 

The problematical pictures, of which tlmrc uro many, have in 
this as m former yours been coucenirated in the Fourth Gallerv— 
u room which sceptical people are known to enter us a kind of 
hospital lbr enfants ironies. *• The Anuuncuitioii ” (171), here 
boldly set down to Fra Angelico, iu all probability was never even 
mo.ii by the master; at all events it is now so grosoly re-pain led 
that scarcely any part of the origiual surface remains intact. It is 
hurd to cvcuso tho ‘admission of such a product. Again, “ Judith 
with the Head of Ilnlofcnics" (179), though just possibly by 
Mantegna, would appear, by comparison with tho far superior 
drawing of the same subject in Florence, to be but the feeble and 
blundering handiwork of a pupil or copyist. As to “ A Land¬ 
scape” (178), assigned to Kaffaclie, there is no precedent for such 
an assumption. With equal or more reason might it be set down 
to French miniaturists such as Fouquet, or to Teutonic pain let* 
such ns Joachim do Futiuir. Connoisseurs seem to have un¬ 
bounded trust in the credulity of tho public ; else how can 
it bo supposed that this Cisalpine luiunitqro could bo alli- 
liated on Knffaelle, without, as far as wo know, one scrap ot 
documentary evidence u Again, ouo would surely assign, not to 
Giotto, but to the more degenerate school of the “Giottesquc,’' thi 
M triptych, containing in tho centre tho Virgin «nd mu Lcrd t and 
above and on the wings twenty-three small subjects from the life 
of Christ" (187). The execution is far too hune and blotchy for 
Giotto. No doubt, half a century ago this work, with perhaps a 
thousand more of tho sann. quality, would have been set down ns 
a mutter of course to Giotto himself. But modern criticism has 
boon iu no way of more u o, s than in distinguishing between » grmi 
master and bis pupils. There are painters, such os Giotto uiul 
others, who. had they lived to tho ngn of Methuselah, could not 
have got through the works assigned to than. The proper nomen¬ 
clature of this triptych would bo “ Byzantine fcitvle about thf 
time of Giotto.’* A' very lovely “ Portrait of a Lady hdkding 
a \as«” (*85) falls under like sceptical criticism. All such 
pictures, whose name is legion, were iu a past generation 
ticketed by common consenl ** Leonardo da Vinci. Now they ire, 
equally as a matter of course, assigned wholesale to his pupil 
Lnini. This typical, refined, and sensuous head is assuredly not 
by Leonardo. It. ho a not his severity ; it is of a later date : but 
to pronounce positively that the master is nose other than Lnini 
would be rash in the present state of subversive and speculative 
criticism. Another puzzling picture- most exquisite in decorative 
colour, especially in the gold background painted over in lovely 
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design with transparent reds—ia “ The Virgin and Child,” in* 
scribed 11 Michael Johannis Bono Vcnetus prosit." We only lmow 
of a Bono of Ferrara. An example of his stylo fe seen in the 
National Gallery, The artist worked in Sienna, and the .picture 
before us in its leanings to Byzantine types, and in its highly 
and essentially decorative colour, belongs not so much to Ferrara, 
or even to Venice, ns to the school of Sienna, or to the cognate style 
of Gentile da Fabriano. The work, is anomalous, considering its 
archaic manner, with the comparatively late date of the fifteenth 
century. The pain ting over gold, a beautiful process which we should 
Kktj to see more practiced in the present day, is specially worthy of 
examination. We do not incline to give much credence"to a picture 
of tbo u Virgin and Ohild" (j 95), ascribed to Gentile da Fabriano; in 
quality it is greatly inferior to the works of the same essentially 
spiritual painter in Italy; it eftn hold no place before the Annun¬ 
ciation ” in tbo Belle Arti, Florence. Also “ The Sacrifice; a 
Sketch ” (199), ascribod to Boniiazio, bears no comparison with 
his chefs-d'oeuvre in Venice and Milan. At a glance, too, it is 
evident that " The Virgin and Ohild; Rocky Landscape in Dis¬ 
tance ’’ (202), ought not to ho assigned to Francia, but to Perugino; 
yet in all probability it belongs to noither master, but only to a 
scholar. Those examples make it evident that our English collec¬ 
tions are of a mixed character; that they consist of a medley of 
works, good, bad, and indifferent. And it is to be regretted that Dr. 
Waagen, in his “ Treasures,’’ was mostly in 9 uch an amiable mood 
as to give, in an easygoing way, sanction to accepted errors, liis 
stylo of criticism on the M treasures ” of his hospitable entortainers 
nsually assumes the fonn of a panegyric. That the Royal 
Academy “ can accept no responsibility " only makes bad worse. 

Thiy Fourth Room, which, us wo have seen, goes hack in an in¬ 
structive way to tbo arch toology of the art of painting, contains 
several other works worthy of studv. Here is a “ Virgin and 
Ohild ; inscribed in capital letters—Petrus Alamanus civis Aseu- 
lanus pinxit" (193). The date is probubly the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century; the stylo is that of Oarlo Crivelli, a master who, 
with the exception of the Brent, Milan, can nowhere be so truly 
appraised as in our own National Gallery. This picture is distin¬ 
guished by that transitional state of technique which ullows of bas- 
reliefs in the midst of the flat surface belonging properly to a pic¬ 
ture. Here the glories round the heads, and the decorative acces¬ 
sories of ornament and costume, are in absolute bodily reliof, after 
the manner of Byzantine art and its derivatives in modern Greece 
and Russia. We do not account this specimen as among the high¬ 
est of its kind, yet we cannot but think that Messrs. Crowe and 
Gavalcaselle much depreciate the master when they pass tho 
judicial sentence:— 

In Carlo CrivcUi's school, the only pupil whose name, is at all known is 
Pietro AJemanuo, a most affected und imperfect imitator of his master, 
Alike devoid of power as a draughtsman und as a colourist. His ligurea arc 
jrvtnarkuble for the slenderness and flatness, as well os for tho oarelal finish, 
of miniatures ; and his style may be described os a mixture of that of 
Crivelli and Girolamo da Camerino. 

Tho same room also gives prominence to Filippino Lippi (b. 
2460, d. 1505), an artist who inherited tho wild genius of his re¬ 
puted father Fra Lippi, with a still further afflatus of diablerie. 
We pass hastily ovor two cassonc panels, “ The Battle of Torto 
Fine, near Genoa" (188), and its companion, u The Triumphal 
Entry of Roberto Mannelli into Porto Fino” (198). Certain 
breakdown passages in drawing and execution pronounce these most 
dramatic compositions to be of tho school and not of the master. 
What is chiefly interesting in the panels is, first, that they are good 
examples of the Italian practice of painting marriage and other 
chests; secondly, that these decorative pictures have been allowed 
to perish just as they best liked. Tho restorer’s touch has not 
presumed to arrest the ordinary stages of decay in nature. The 
curious antiquuTy will rejoice, hut the general public always prefer 
the polished surface of the picture-cleaner. In far more present¬ 
able condition is u The Adoration of tho Magi” (170), assigned to 
Filippino Lippi, but possibly from the easel of the Pcsolli. The 
scene, thoroughly characteristic of the time and master, would 
he fitter for tbo London stage than for the manger at Bethlehem. 
The Madonna and Child are seated on the marble steps of a 
supremely architectonic palace, and the assemblage of Magi, with 
attendants, becomes decorative to the last degree. But here 
again sceptical criticism protests; touch, the last test with 
connoisseurs, handling, which is to an artist what handwriting 
is to the author, reveals the imitator, not tho artist. 


REVIEWS. 


HUNTERS LIFE OF LORD MATO.* 

4 rjlHAT; s Life of Lord Mayo should he written was a natural 
X conse quence of his hriaf hut vigorous administration m India, 
an&his untimely death, And in several respects Ml. Hunter is 
excellently uafifled foriajs task. Be is known both, in India 
and Eagkmd m a writer who has contrived to make obscure 
jurnsfr and uncongenial toploa pa latable to many tmim* He is 
master erf a flexible, polished, end even eloquent style. His ex- 
petisnoe «s ft member of the B aqgajl Civil oecvke en ables him to 

A life of the F.arl of Mayo, Fourth Viotroy of India. By W* W, 
Hunter, BJL, LLD., of Her Majesty® Bengal dftll Service* a vole. 
* ‘ 11 Smith, Ektir, ft Oft 


thread hie way carefully through the inevitable labyrinth of 
Oriental titles and terms." Ample and trustworthy materials haw 
been placed at bis disposal by the colleagues, friends* and relative* 
of the late Viceroy, of vilncli he has mode a good use. The result 
is that ho has produced two volumes precise in statement, faith- 
fill in portraiture, and, if controversial, not too much*:overlaid 
with details. But, while admitting that Mr. Hunter has dons 
justice to the memory of Lord Mayo, we are by no means disposed 
to join in tbo chorus of praise which has grouted the appearance of 
this biography, or to admit that the volumes are not, in several 
respects, open to criticism. The TYwiw, by the way, in what ia 
otherwise a just and discriminating review of this work, dubs its 
author “ iWcssor ” for two columns ami a half. MA Hunter is, 
in liis own line, a distinguished rnt-iu W of the Bengal Civil Nervine, 
and bis literary performances liuve obtained for him a good deal of 
notice and several honorary additions from Foreign and British 
Societies; but we have been unhblo to discover that he has 
held any office which justifies tho title invented for him by the 
leading journal. Nor do we think that any member of the 
Civil Service, whether nominee of the Directors or brilliant Compe¬ 
tition or, would be very anxious to claim a denomination, which in 
these days is often assumed by teachers of acrobatic fuats and the 
art of natation. However, there is happily room in India for tho 
display of talent of overv kind, and it may bo very right and proper 
that some men should abandon all hope of distinction in the rough 
ways of district management, or in the hard work of the secretariat 
desk, for tho more pleasant, and perhaps quite as profitable, paths 
of literature. Anglo-Indians will hardly repress a smile at the 
profusetiess with which Mr. Hunter distributes laudatory epithets 
to the colleagues, advisers, and subordinates of Lord Mayo. We 
say this because ho is very careful to inform ua that he has im¬ 
posed on himself “ a ride of reticence regarding the personal quali¬ 
ties of living men.” After this it is amusing to rockou tho number 
of times in which he has applied the term >f eminent ” to coun¬ 
cillors, secretaries, and diplomatists; and the paragraphs in which 
he ostentatiously goes out of his way to smother individuals 
with praise. There is an admirable precept in Arthur (Hough's 
New Decalogue, which ambitious young civilians will do well to 
remember:— 

Honour thy parents: that is, all 

From whom advancement may befall. 

It is a natural incident to such a biography that it should deal 
with the opinions of men still living, nnd with measures tho effect 
of which is imperfectly felt. But there tire asterisks which conceal 
nothing, aud gaps which it would have been perfectly innocuous to 
fill in witli the name. In dealing with some reforms which are 
not yet fully tested, it was perhaps intpo,?siblo to avoid the ap¬ 
pearance of controversy; and many of the pngvs aro occupied with 
extracts from minutes und letters in which the late Viceroy argues 
out his own views. It is sometimes rather difficult to say where 
this “ eminent ” councillor or that triod *' friend " ends, and where 
Mr. Ilunter takes up his own parable. Perhaps this was inevitable, 
but it only shows the difficulty that attends a biographer who 
is treading, as it were, on the heels of his , subject-matter. 
Even such a practised writer is not always ifoe from little 
blemishes. The men who compose our cavalry are not usually 
styled “ privates,” but " troopers.” To translate tho term 
Peshwa (the old head of tho Af ahrattns) by u o\ er-lord ” is to 
substitute what is for tho majority of renders something more 
mystic and bewildering than the original term. Lord Mayo, 
with all his geniality and good nature, would have been sorely 
tried if he had Been himself described' os a 44 clever sportsman with 
liis gun." Ho was, it is well known, a good rider und a capital 
shot. We are sorry, too, to find Mr. Hunter noi, above claptrap 
when he pictures an Indian “ husbandman and hi*< family toiling, 
bare-backed, in the sun or under the tropical rains.” Does the 
author, who has seen seed-time and harvest, really mean that the 
Ryot would be better oil* if be did not divest himself of his chuddur 
or upper garment when he is ploughing or weeding P In relating 
a well-known anecdote of the late Justice Maule, who sarcastically 
explained to the prisoner why there was not one law for the poor 
and another for the rich, Mr. Hunter robe the anecdote of its 
point by representing the trial as one for wife-beating, instead of 
bigamy. We think, too. that the author is quite wrong in 
ascribing the downfall of the Moghul Empire to the abandonment 
of what he calls a 11 peripatetic ” Government, or Life in Gamp, as 
practised by emperors from Akbar to Aurangsib. The unwieldy 
Empire of Delhi fell owing to AurangtiVs bigotry, its own corrup¬ 
tion and weakness, the raid of Nadir Shah, and the rise of the 
Mahrattas. But “ false centralization*’ had nothing to do with 
victories gained over Imperial forces in Northern India, or with 
Plassey. These, however, are partial blots. A graver objection 
to Mr. Hunter's work is that, while bringing out the merits of 
Lord Mayors administration, he baa made it appear tbtt Loyd 
Mayo either abandoned for ever some vital orroraifite which his 
predecessors bad deviated, pr at least that he mrnmu M 
new mods of governing the Empire which bad escaped their pene¬ 
tration. We do not say that Mir. Hooter pots this*vi#w for w a rd 
in so many words, but thin is the impression caused by hil flowing 
narrative, as weaball endeavour to snow. 

We do not agree with critics who hold that too merit or too r 
fettle has been made c# lord Mayo's early 4 ifc and education. 
JJ w«s quite right*to -afetfM a gfrajs* riMfea family dfrie at 
Him*? Vstow ffcM 3fc.;Boeri» mm&imsk'U home kflaNiea. 
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la unthowhto, afid that with hit proqmetft, as was natural, he 
vepMaented in Parliament, fit *tyMmm ami then Coleraine,till 
driven, like otherpoKticfea*, to reek onKnglish borough. But we 
think that mow slight have been made df the Irish oecraferyahip 
and less of the pedigree of the Bourkes. ilad Lord Mayo never 
been Viceroy, his biography would probably not have been ‘written. 
•But when toe story of his life canto to be told, a greater space 
should have been given to the Irish Office. That a violent outcry 
arose, when Mr. Disraeli: selected his Okiof Secretary for the poet 
of Viceroy, jo partly to ho explained by the waning popularity of 
the Ministry after more than two years of office, said partly by 
the extravagant pric® sot by English politicians and jonsnalmt* on 
Parliamentary eloquence and readinoss in debate. These acoom- 
pHebmentB, as Macaulay has remarked, in the last century well 
nigh made a Chancellor of the Exchequer of Sheridan, though he 
could hardly work a sum in long division ; and to this day, many 
men look on ability to arrest the attention of the House for a 
couple of hours as a guarantee for every kind of administrative 
talent. Others are unable to understand the sudden revela¬ 
tion of new powers in a man who would not perhaps be placed 
high in the second flight of Parliamentary orators. They think 
either that Ia>rd Mayo had a rare talent for concealing his own 
merits, or else that India may be governed parvutd mpimUid. 
Both views would be wrong, and the Premier knew 
his man. And surely the experience of the past few years 
might have taught us that ability to engage a fastidious audience 
or to move the masses by impassioned rhetoric is not ne¬ 
cessarily coupled with executive talent, or even with the capacity 
to understand Englishmen. Some of those orators whom we 
should gladly walk ten miles to hear would make u poor figure if 
called on to govern proud and sensitive feudatories, to get loyal 
work out of the civil and military servants of the Empire, and to 
carry with them that important, but occasionally cautious, section 
of the community wliich is made up of merchants, barristers, and 
men of enterprise and independence. Lord Mayo, curious as it 
may sound to those who only knew him ns Master of the Kildare 
hounds or as tho exponent of Irish grievances and their remedies 
to an impatient. House, was possessed of some of the heat qualities 
of a governing race. The position of Viceroy was just calculated 
to develop them to the fullest. And so wo arrive at the main fea- 
t tires of an administration which Mr. Hunter has desc ribed in 
four or live chapters. The time is not yet come when the whole of 
Lord Mavo's Afghan and Central-Asian policy can be disclosed. 
But its outline is faithfully given, and Mr. Hunter allows promi¬ 
nence to the truth that Lord Mayo did not u reverse ” the policy of 
bis predecessor. To use the late Viceroy's own language to one of 
his confidential subordinates, nt a time when the Indian newspapers 
were commenting on a supposed change, “ So far from abandoning 
it, J have taken it up, and given it a precise limit.” The UmbaUa 
Durbar, with its splendid pageantry and political consequences, 
was tho corollary to Lora Lawrence's timely move. If any¬ 
thing was “reversed” or “abandoned*' there, it was tho "Whig 
policy of thirty years before, with its tissue of political errors and 
its legacy of national disgrace. To send away tho Amir of Cabul 
awed by our display of strength and grateful for our seasonable 
muniticencu; to teach him, and other princes at Nepnul, 
Kashmir, Kelat, and even Itarin&h, that the British Government 
only desires to preserve their independence and nationality; to 

S *o to the advances of Russia neither unseemly bluster nor 
css indifference; to meet intrigue and encroachment by con¬ 
solidating our power within the Himalayas and the Indus, and not 
by occupying expensive and*Ualieaivhy outposts beyond them ; to 
gain, in short, the confidence of the chiefs and to secure the con¬ 
tentment of the people—these considerations formed the key to 
Lord Mavo'e policy with independent siul with tributary States. 
With this view Ito took steps to settle a long-standing dispute re¬ 
garding the boundary of Persia in Seistan and lleluclmtan ; he 
sent a If loudly embassy to Yarkand; he taught the Lo&hais on our 
Eastern frontier that unhealthy jungles and puthlsss mountains 
could not stop the advance of a British column; and lie insisted 
that principalities, internally independent, should he governed with 
common docsfccy. But Mr. Hunter, while describing all this very 
well, writes with tho air of one who has made an astounding 
discovery, that Lord Mayo was ‘‘his own foreign Minister 
and himself the initiatory member of Council for foreign affairs.’' 
This is an illustration of our previous criticism. Lord Mayo simply 
did what e\ ery Govemor-Geiioral of note had dona before him. The 
Foreign department has always Ken emphatically tho Governor. 
General's own province. Mr. Webb© under Lord Welle**ley, Mr. 
Dow ties well under the Marquess of Ilanitign, riir 1 '. Currie under 
Lord IIaiding*. Sir If. AI. Elliot under Lord Hnlhousie, Sir (hinge 
Edmoristono under laird Canning, four Foreign Secretaries in suo 
cession under Lord Law ranee, may very likely have expired tho 
sentiments or given effect to the policy of their respect i\o chiefs. 
But tho Gourn’iior-Generars was tho mind to concoivo and tho 
spirit to ftnimhto; and generally from him, Ido, would com* the 
stately and sonorous phrases of some grout manifesto wherebj the 
Paramount Power informed the English and uatiyp community 
that annexation must follow on unprovoked aggression, or .that 
some unprincipled and umnansgyablo tyrant bed at bust flifed tho 
I cup of miegoverament to the brim. 

Next in importance to the Foreign is the Finatsdlal department.. 
Mr. Iluntor, at sonna fentfth, with ample sUtistles,,awt^y life *j& 
of the minutes of LfiWL Mityo wtd his 
was done in thraryrera teputtho revenue ande^gib^ti^o bn a 
sound basis. The frit* Vfc$toy, alarmed at a denm/ Mgan by 


ki silting on the most accurate returns and the moot rigULeeoafonty 
in aUdepartmeotft; he then equalised the salt duties, i 

vexatious checks on the internal traffic in this ar-tiofc j and M 
proposed some most necessary reductions in the English *uxl native 
forces, of which little more than ana-half were nanctioncd bribe 
Home Government. There was ovary ramson why each saldier> 
trooper, or harterv dispensed with by Load Mayo should have been 
struck off the estimates. This wo* not do**, and Mr. Hunter, wttb 
a naive and charming simplicity, hastoos to assure ns that neither 
Bit, Gladstone nor the Duke of Argyll could perpetrate or connive 
ata job. Does the author really suppose Cabinets to be above certain. 

“ iaflucnces,” or hold that the exigencies of Indian -finance will 
ever be permitted to outweigh the military privileges of tho 
Home Guards ? Of course reductions were not tho only measures 
token by Lord Mayo to produce. *u equilibrium. He resorted to 
tho unprecedented measure of rawing the Zneomw-tax, .already 
unpopular, in the middle of tire , financial year. The expedient, 
though not wholly indefensible, led . to a dual of critlcum, op¬ 
position, and discontent, and eventually to the repeal of .the tax, 
A far better measure was what is termed the dacentraUiatsan of 
the finances. No greater contrast can be imagined than tire 
powers of management formerly vested in. the ludiou. Local Govern¬ 
ment* and their power to spend money. The sanation of Govern¬ 
ment used to be necessary, not only for disburaemente s on new 
public works, but for petty additions to existing salaries, or lor 
the temporary entertainment of a few spare hands. Tho 
effect of tins supervision was to discourage honest exertion, to 
multiply correspondence, and to generate a series of conflicts 
exquisitely irritating and indefinitely prolonged. Some changes 
had already been introduced, bat Lord Mayo put an end to 
this state of things by granting yearly to each Governor, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner, a fixed and consoli¬ 
dated grant, and allowing them, with this, to defray the charges of 
civil administration, inclusive of public works, but exclusive of tho 
army. Under certain limits and provisions, this grant feat tho 
absolute disposal of the local Government, to bo shifted and dis¬ 
tributed ns it may think best.. The total of the allotment weaabout 
four and a quarter millions. This was a real reform, and it has 
hitherto been a success, while in favour of Lord Mayo’s general finan¬ 
cial policy there is much t u be said. But Mr. Hunter, while dwelling 
on previous deficits, does not draw prominent attention to the fact 
that before the arrival of Lord Lawrence, and in the time of Lord 
Elgin, it had been determined to spend ten millions on barracks; 
and that between 1864 and 1869 Uurge additional expenditure 
had been simply inevitable owing to higher aaferire, the purchase 
of canals, the new Lidia Office, irrigation works, fortifications, 
and all the other items of Government at a higher level and on a 
more expensive scale. In feet, the effect of Lord Mayo’s financial 
measures ought to be tested, not by looking at. the revenue before, 
but after, his Viceroyalty. It will be seen that the greater part of 
these difficulties have arisen from the sheer impossibility of getting 
all tho essentials of a progressive, highly civilized, and expensive 
government out of a moderate revenue which may roundly 
stand at fifty millions a year. The Financial Resolution* of 
Lord Northbrook show that, even in Lord Blavo’a time, it became 
necessary to borrow, fur loons to corporate bodies and muoici- 
ilities, the sum of. nearly eleven millions; that in 1*874-^ 
B ord Northbrook had to raise eight and a half millions bv 
loan, for reproductive works, municipal loans, and the expendi¬ 
ture on tho famine, of which only two millions were duo to the 
latter cause; and that by the year 1877-8 it is calculated that 
twenty-two and a hall' millions must be spent on railways and 
irrigation works to secure tho empire against similar calamities. Li 
fact, Lord Northbrook, only two years ago, was wisely and de¬ 
liberately framing his budget for a deficit of three millions and a 
quarter. These figures, which we take from the most authentic 
sources, lend to the inference that Indian revenue may bo expansive, 
but that its expansion is alow. It has none of the springtimes and 
elasticity which enabled Mr. Gladstone and Mr. lx>wo to perform 
feats that savour of magic. And yet if Indian provinces are to bo 
connected by good roads, and pierced by fertilizing canals; if 
Indian cities are to enjoy good water and sound drainage; if Indian 
courts ure to bo presided over by natives judges raised, by adequate 
salaries, above tho temptation to dishonesty; if tho ignorant 
lnauca tiro to bo taught the commonest rudiments of education; 
llit-re and scores of other things must bo paid for. It is no 
great financial feat to cut down salaries to the lowest limit, to 
make two servenU do the work of one, to house the English 
soldier in unhealthy Ctinroiuut-nte, and to let the ra-uic population* 
rot ip ignorance, or run the risk of dying by disease and stanation. 
in short, to put the-ease hrfelly, is it better to cover a populous 
province with roads and caunls at a cost of ^ons* two *>r three mil¬ 
lion^ beforehand, or to run llic chaiuv <*f lmvinir 10 eyelid I .vice (hat 
sum by cxL-mpoviring a gigantic pn^r-law ,U :i J ficivudous crisis V 
il is our objection Ui Mr. Ifuuicrs iiiita-ckd that-lie*, 

docs not give duo weight to these eouriavuuioijs, and that 
Lord Mayo is described a* if In- had made fiuaucial davits a 
moral impossibility, lie accomplished 1* great deal in bfe too'mid* 
Viceroyalty. lie gave method to tho system of agcoiwte, regularity 
to tho" submission of the Estimates, uud to each ©orereur of i 
province a and wholesome interest in ifisrapffc. But he did 
not, and could not, eliangti the conditions under which a' pExfe and 
ft “ barbaric ” empire ha* to ho dragged up to' tho platfossi of 
civiUaatiou in our day. 

. Leghdatienfe ft eufejeetin which the Govrenor^General fedore hm 
practical interest than any other, though hereof cottnto reapoutfbta 
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for the general tone and scope of all enactments, especially such m i 
are intended to levy taxes, to remove disabilities, or to punish out¬ 
rages and crimes. 'Whether it was that Mr. Hunter relt himself 
unequal to the task of expounding u subject so peculiar as Indian 
law, or whether he had a fancy to attempt biography on the prin¬ 
ciple of a Joint-Stock Company “ limited, we are not aura; but the 
whole of the legislative chapter is written by Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen. We need hardly say that this part of tno book is distin¬ 
guished by the perspicuity, the point, the vigorous rhetoric, the 
apt illustration, and the ready application of English principles to 
Oriental requirements, that mark whatever comos from Mr. Stephen’s 
pen. As an exposition of the varying system on which laws 
nave been, or are now made, for all cWses in India, as a text-book 
for candidates for the Indian Civil Service, it is almost perfect. 
But it con hardly be called appropriate to Lord Mayo's biography, 
though we do not wish to underrate this portion of his Viceroyalty, 
or to forgot that Mr. Stephen himself, in little more than two years 
of office, did an immense deal to simplify, codify, and condense the 
Indian statutes. We think that he perhaps somewhat inclines to 
raise ghosts of civilian theories in order to exorcise them, and we 
are certain that he is wrong in describing the celebrated village 
communities as a “crude form of Socialism.” Whatever may oe 
the merits or demerits of those remarkable institutions, they are 
decidedly conservative, and even aristocratic in tendency. They 
are no more a form of “ Socialism ” than are the rich companies 
of the City at this day, or the Guilds of the middle ages. But this 
remark noed not spoil tho enjoyment of Mr. Stephen’s forcible and 
luminous chapter. 

We have no more space to enlarge on tho other measures which 
distinguished the throe years of Lord Mayo's rule, or to dwell oil 
hiB mode of doing business, bis healthy love of field sports, his 
genial hospitality, and what Mr. Disraeli termed “thomagnificence 
of his life. Ilis creation of a department of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce j his detailed schemes for irrigation, for the education of the 
native masses, for the rescue of the degraded English vagrant; his 
State railways, with tho battle of the gauges, and many other 
matters, will all be found very fairly. stated in Mr. limiter's own 
words. And nothing that we have said in criticizing the execu¬ 
tion of the biography must be taken to imply that we dissent, on 
the whole, from tho author’s estimate of ljord Mayo. Indeed, 
in common with several others, we should be inclined to say quite 
as much, or even more in his praise than Mr. Hunter. Lord Mayo's 
power oi mastering new subjects and of getting through work was no 
less remarkable than tho influence whirl* In? exercised over subordi¬ 
nates and colleagues, and the charm of hits manner when ho greeted 
successive batches of proud native chiefs. Then, too, there was a 
fearlessness about him when denouncing incapacity, practising 
retrenchments, and introducing reforms destined to severe criticism 
and opposition, which is invaluable in a Viceroy who, for the 
whole period of his administration, was serving a Ministry of 
politics different from his own. JTis patronage was distin¬ 
guished by purity of motive and by happiness of selection, 
and he showed no dread of tho proximity or able men, cither in 
conference or debate. Tho slight sketches of a popular Viceroy 
drawn in two excellent novels, the True Reformer and the 
Chronicles of Dusty pore, are but instances of the troth often found 
in the pages of fiction. What may ho Lord Mayo’s exact position 
in the roll of Viceroys, it is probably premature to try uml fi$ 
but we are quite certain that it is possible to do adequate justice 
to bis career and character without ascribing to him, as peculiar, 
merits which he shared with others, and without implying that he 
undertook tasks to which their strength had proved unequal. 
Every kind of ability has happily found its appropriate sphere of 
action in the eventful growth of * our Indian Empire for tho ln.-t 
hundred years, and those who most cherish Lord Mayo’s memory 
are content to believe that, in the gallery' of men who faithfully 
served the Crown or the Company in one of the most splendid of 
positions, his figure will not bo the least conspicuous, nor will his 
Achievements the soonest lade out of sight. 


SWINBURNE’S ERECIITIIEUS.* 

T HOSE who were not deterred by its inordinate length from 
reading Bothwcll must have expected to find beauty uml 
strength in Mr. .Swinburne’s new dramatic poem; and in such 
expectation it is not likely that they will be disappointed. Jureeh- 
. them Beems to us in some respects the finest work thut tho poet 
has produced. It can be more readily mastered than BothweU , 
ex t e nding as it does only to the moderate length of 1,760 lines; 
and it hnaAkH melody ana imagery of Atalanta combined with a 
pur force*. Zta/orra in which the tragedy is written compels Mr. 
jfop foifrflfy ft to Ip at his host. Oue of his great faults has boon an 
nnr a tendency to run riot in alluring mazes of lan- 

grmgft, towantoa ha a bewildering splendour of words. It has 
FUTimftm if his mind were overcharged with images and expres- 
sionJSf which he could not or would not control the confusing 
one who, possessing a fair gayden, fcg# for very 
love ofjb glowing dowers and the twining shoots rejected afi 
notion osaM«g their abundance, and so suffered things of beauty 
to be waStiflMlfeotder, ho has allowed tho freshness m d vigour 
of his thought to spread and lose itself in the multitude of his 
words. The method of Greek tragedy i mpose s a restraint which 

* Erahtku*. A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: 
Cbsttt & W Indus. 1876. 


docs much to prevent such errors as these, while it leaves amplo 
room for the poofs thought to shape itself in words which can be 
sweet with melody, or stately and firm as the march of the Athe¬ 
nian host, or again canseem charged with the terror and swiftness 
of <\ storm. 

The legend that the poet has chosen for his tragedy, in treating 
which he has here and there departed from its ordinary form to 
make dramatic improvements, is full, in the classic sense, of dra¬ 
matic; suggestion. The situation upon which the whole depends 
is the familiar one of a maiden sacrificing horsolf to tho gods below 
for the well being of the State. The play opens with a speech from 
Ercchtheus, in which he addresses Earth, “ mother of life and death 
and all men’s days,” and describes tho threatening of conquest with 
which Eumolpus has been permitted by tho gods to terrify tho 
city:— 

Rut none of thaw, thou knovreat, have I 
Chid with my longue or cursed at heurt for grief, 

Knowing how the soul runs reinless on sheer death 
Whose grief or joy takes part against the Gods. 

And what they /ill is more than our desire, 

And their desire Is more than what we mil. 

Fur no 1 nun’s will and no desire of man’s 
.Shall stand as doth a God's will. 

In a previous part of the speech lie 1 ms told of the charge laid 
upou him to put out u tho brief light kindled of mi no own "child's 
life,” and he concludes with a prayer for the protection and 
strengthening of the city. The Chorus replies to him as the Chorus 
is wont to do, by insisting upon tho misery which he has just de¬ 
scribed to them. Tluiir comfortless comfort is conveyed with 
wonderful beauty of verse. In one puasago there is a description 
of Athens:— 

Tud well, loo w«>ll w.13 the great stake worth 
A strife divine for tho Gods to judge, 

A crowned God’s triumph, a foiled God’s grudge, 

Though the loser be strong and the victress wise 
Who played long alnco for so large a prize, 

The fruitful immortal anointed mb < red 
Dear city of mm without master or lord, 

Fnir fortress and fo»trosa of sons born free, 

Who stand in her sight ami in thine, O sun, 

Slaves of no man. subjects of none; 

A wonder enthroned on the hills and sea, 

A maiden crowned with a fourfold glui v 
That none fioni tlie pride of her head may rend, 

Violet and olive-leaf purple and hoary, 

Song-wreath and story the fairest of tame. 

Flowers that the winter cun blast not or beud; 

A light upon earLh ns the sun’s own llaiue, 

A nmuc as his name, 

. Athens, a praise without end. 

Praxithea enters, and Ercchtheus gradually unfolds toiler tho terri¬ 
ble fate that is hanging over them. After tho iuUivhange of 
several speeches, varied by a (TTtxoyvOla in which she displays her 
readiness to do and buffer all things for her country’s sako, ho 
addresses her with— 

O woman, thou hast shamed my he*.rt with thine, 

To allow mi ssiroug a patience ;• take then all; 

For all shall break not nor bring down thy Mail, 

and tells her the plain truth that the under gods require tboir 
daughter Chthonia’s life as a sacrifice, if tho city is to bo saved. 
Chthonia appears, and demands the cause of her mother’s grief; 
upon which follows a tragic appeal from Praxithea to the Ciiorus 
for counsel, which they do not give, and a dialogue between Praxi¬ 
thea and her daughter, concluded by a long speech from the Queen, 
which haB a woman’s tenderness and a poet’s strength. The con¬ 
ception of the two characters, the woman and the girl, “ matched 
equal, heart with heart,” each willing to give up all *ibr the good of 
the city, each striving to savo the other Buffering, is in tho highest 
degree touching, and the execution is worthy of tho idea. The 
ond of Praxithoa’s speech presents a line picture of grief mosteroi 
by the resolution of patriotism:— 

Como therefore, I will make thee fit for death, 

I that could give thee, dear, no gilt at birth 
Save of light life that breathes and bleeds, even I 
Will help ibwi to thin better gill lliun inino 
And lead lin e by this little living liund 
That death shall make so strong, to thut great end 
Whence it shall lighten like a (bid's and strike 
Dead the strong heart of battle that would break 
Athens; but ye, pray for this land, old men, 

That it may bring forth never child on earth 
To love it less, for none may more, than we. 

Tho next chorus contains a description of the rape of Oreithyia 
by Boreas, in which it may be thought that the writer has given 
the rein too much to his fancy, hut of which thy poetiy is nndomable. 
After the chorus a herald from Eumolpus, addressing them as 

Old men, grey borderers on the inarch of death, 

Tongue-fighters, tough of talk and sinewy speech, 

conveys a challenge from his King to tho peopft of Athens. 
Erechtheus puts a stop to the war of words which is carried on for 
a time between the Chorus and tho Herald, and in a majestic speech 
gives the Herald his answer to EumolpUM ch al le nge 

_ Tell him this; 

Though thrice his might were mustered for our scathe 
And thicker set with fence of thorn-edged spears ‘ 

Than sands are whirled about the winteitfef beach 1 
When storms have swoln the riverSMgiKir bleats 
Have breached the broad aca-bank* i^KgraM afp* 

TbSt waves of inland and the matd^Bwar 
Am men that mix and grapple § tjpfflrait ranks 
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Were more to number then ell Wildwood leaves 
The wind wavee on the hills of aU the world. 

Yet should the heart not feint, the head not fell, 

The breath not fell of Athens. 

After the departure of the Herald, and another chorus, there 
follows an interchange of 8pooches between Praxithea, the Chorus, 
and Ohthonia, who is going to offer herself as a sacrifice. The 
long speech of Praxithea which occurs here is, it seems to us, 
overcharged with repetition in new melodies of what has been 
said before; but one could forgive far graver faults for the sake 
of the beautiful lines in which the mother’s love finds its last 
expression before the daughter departs to death. Chthonik’s final 
invocation is perhaps in thought and form the most perfect piece 
of poetry in the volume; and, at the risk of seeming to make too 
copious extracts, we here quote it:— 

Ciitiioma. 

I Hit up mine eyes from the skirts of the hhadow, [Sfr. 

From the border of death to the limits of light , 

O streams and rivers of mountain and meadow. 

That hullow the last of m3’ sight, 

< I father that wast of mv mother 
Ophisus, O thou too his brother 
From ihe bloom ol' whose banka as ft prey 
Winds harried my sis*er nwav, 

() crown on the world's hoiut lying 
Too high for its waters to drown, 

Take yet this one word of me dying, 

(> city, O crown. 

Though hind-wiml and sea-wind with mouths tli.it Mow 
daughter 

Should gird them to bailie against thee again. 

Now-bom of the blood of a maiden Lhy daughter, 

The rage of tlwir breath .shall be vain. 

For their strength shall 1>*» quenched and made idle 
And the foam of their mouth* find a bridle, 

Ami 1 he height, of their heads bow down 
\l the foot of the towers of the town. 

Ho blest mid beloved iih 1 love thee 

Of all that shall draw from thee hmtlh ; 

Be thy life as the snn’s is above thee •, 

1 go to my death, 

Tn the churns which follows her departure there ia Home savour 4 of 
the vagueness mid mlundiiuco of which we have before spoken; 
and it contains one £ twinge and singularly unhappy expression in 
the second an Lis tropin* which the poet liardly justifies by the 
reference to the fragment of .Esdiylus’s Danauhs given at the end. 
Sneaking of references reminds ns of a curious coincidence in the 
phraseology of three poets. Mr. Swinburne in the latter part of 
the A 'rechfhcv8 tells of *• a wild-haired meteor” which recalls to 
memory t ho < ployin' pryav Trcoyww of yEscbylus and the “ fiery 
tresses in the skv " of Shakspunve. 

The chorus of which wo have just spoken is followed, as uno 
would expert, bv the arrival of a messenger to toll how Chthonia 
has died, nud how before the priest raised the knife to her throat 
she Bpake u with maiden tongue words manlike,” and anid how 
gladly she went to the death that should set her country free from 
the dread of devastation. He goes on to tell how her sisters, 
whether from the madness of grief or from doubt lest the pods 
might not require their lives too to save the country, “and bring 
the oracular doom to perfect end,” have slain themselves at the 
altar-fool, and the city is shaken with fear, “ and os dead leaves 
are men’s hearts blown about,” with presago that the innocent 
blood shed may rest, ns a curse on the land. Th« Chorus replies 
that now is the time for strength, though the ship of the State 
may seem near to foundering:— 

Fur the steersman Time nils hidden astern, 

With dark hand plying the rudder of doom, 

• Aurf the .surf-*moke, under it Hies like fume, 

. As the bloat shears otV and the oar-blades chum 

The foam of our lives that to death return, 

Blown back us they break to the gulfing gloom. 

Then cornea a description, which, full of fire, ia perhaps over¬ 
burdened with metaphor, of the storm of war even now raping 
between Eumolpua and the Athenian army; and when the Ohorus 
him sung its song a Herald brings news that Athens is safe, th© 
joyous ring df which he is careful to muffle with mysterious hints 
of new disaster. To Praxithea, who hoars his discourse, mid 
charges him to speak quickly that which he has to say, he re¬ 
plies in a plirase remarkable for the fulness of meaning carried in 
a few words:— 

I have no will to weave too fine or far, 

II queen, the weft of aweet with bitter speech. 

Bright words with darkling; but this brief troth shown 
Shall plead m3' pardon for a lingering tongue, 

Both yet to strike hope through the heart and ala}*. 

His tidings are of the battle-field where ho has seen the Athenian 
army seem to quail before the warriors of Euraolpue; but 
Kumolpus and the King came together and th© battle parted and 
{feused round them. Then Erechtheus alruck Eumolpus dead 
with a spear through his heart, and the ranks of the fee 
fell bock groaning. But the death of Poseidon’s son was avenged 
by “a sheer shaft of lifctoing writhen ” which killed Erechtheus. 
Thus Proxithea haslostxor the city’s sake in onedagf her daughters 
und her husband. Shn^eplies with unshaken fervour of patriotism 
to the Herald's question . What wilt thou say now at this weal 
and woe?” “I prate 4* gods for Athens.” She goes on to pmy 
that death may her too, and the Chorea wail over the 


may 
sacrifice that has 
urn: 


omplished and the evil i 
|of blood. Athena, how 


brings comfort in the promise of prosperity to Athens •; and the 
tragedy ends with a thanksgiving from the Chorus. 

Hr. Swinburne’s work is unequal, but that is a less important 
fact than its proving that he is capable of constant improvement 
and acquirement of strength. We nave spoken of the restrictions 
which tlie form of his present poem imposes. If he bears the 
necessity f *r restraint in mind, and cdinoMes to turn his attention to 
an English dn*u. ,; .re-d f. r representation, there appears no reason 
why he should mu pre.xm e uiit of tho finest works of that kind 
that have been euen in modern times. 


MAX MULLER’S CHIPS FROM A (I KB MAX WORKSHOP- 
VOL. IV.* 

rilHIS volume is, we suppose, to be looked on as a parting gift 
-I- from its author to the land which he seamed to have made 
his adopted country, and which had certainly learned to look on 
him as an adopted son. All who were not in the secret must have 
been amazed indeed when Professor Muller made his late announce¬ 
ment of his purpose both to give up hia chair at Oxford and to 
leave England altogether. Wo might have wished that he could 
have brought himself to stay in England, at all events, till all 
those Englishmen who professed to know anything about such 
matters at all had fully taken in what seemed to some to lie hard 
sayings—first, that Professor Miiller did not himself invent 
comparative philology; secondly, that the object of comparative 
philology is uot to show that Greek is deri\ed from Sanskrit. \\T 
can assure him, from our opportunities of raking in lower depths 
than he is likely to know anything about, that both these illusions 
are still not uncommon. Moreover, to judge from his own words 
in one of tho pieces in this volume, we cannot understand where 
ho will find a better place for his Vedie studies than he has 
hitherto found at Oxford. However, he has made up his mind to 
go; so we have nothing to do but to lament his going, and to get 
what comfort wo can out of his own declaration in a former 
volume, that at least in his native Anhalt he wiil still be, if u p may 
be allowed to use the words in their very widest sense, on English 
ground. We are therefore even the more ready to welcome any¬ 
thing which ha thinks good to leave with us as a parting gift; 
and the present volume of “Chips,” though part of it consists of 
ephemeral matter, which we cannot help thinking would have been 
better loft out, also contains many pieces which are thoroughly 
solid and valuable, and which we are glad indeed to have in a per¬ 
manent form. Most of tho essays are. as the title-page tells us, on 
tho subject for which Professor Muller has done so muck, the science 
of langungo. For that very reason perhaps, the on© that most 
strikes us ia tho otic which has least to ao with tho science of 
language—namely, tho Essay on tho Migration of Fables which 
appeared in tho Contemporary JUntw lor July 1870. This essay 
is not only extremely valuable in itself, but it is also, so to spool!, 
tho kind of thing which it was right on other grounds that Pro¬ 
feasor Miiller should w rite. ITo has taught people, and most truly 
and profitably, that there are a vast mass of tales going about the 
world which belong to tho science of comparative mythology; 
tales whose likeness in tho forms in which we find them in distant 
ages ami countries can be explained only by their having all come 
from a common source in pne-historic times, ife has show n that 
this class ia so large that careless hearers or readers might cosily 
run aw ay with tho belief that all likenesses among tales to be found 
in distant times and places are to be explained in this one way, 
and in no other. It w T as therefore fitting that he rather than any 
other man Bhould show that there is another class of tales which 
are also found very widely spread among distant times and places, 
but whose likeness is not to he traced up to any prae-hibtonc 
source, but is to he accounted for by transmission, perhaps strictly 
literary transmission within historic times. The first example 
which Professor Miiller deals with is a class of fables which fills 
given rise to tho familiar proverb that warns us not to count our 
chickens before they are hatched, and to tho lets familiar proverbial 
saying of an Almw.hnr dream. This last form of tho story, which 
may ho found cither in the Arabian Nights or in the Spectator. 
seems somehow to have drawn to itself less of Professor Mullers 
attention than mast of the kindred forms. He puts it, indeed, in 
tho shape whichdt takes in the Spectator', in a note At the cud oi 
the essay, but he does not fully discuss it, as he discusses some of 
the others in various languages. The tain is to be found in a 
crowd of shapes in most of the languages of Europo ami Western 
Asia; but they all come from an Indian source, the Sanskrit collec¬ 
tion of fables culled the Pankatantra.’’ In its first form the person 
who breaks or upsets the pot, pail, or basket, which is to be th* 
source of wealth, is neither Perrette with her milk.nor AUtoschur with 
his crockery, but a Brahmin who has got a- pot office by begging* 
Like all his followers, he dreams the day-dream of the wealth and 
greatness which are to come of tho pot at rice, aa* ends by 
breaking the pot and scattering the rice all over himself. A critic * 
given to cavilling might say that th© later forms are imp 
on the earlior, because the grains of rku might, r‘S jj 
amount of time and labour, be got together again, . 
milk and the broken crockery were lost for t * 
rules that the spreading of this story, and 
to be traced back to the days of Aryan n„ m 
due to translations of the Indian origina l 
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directly into Persian, Arabic, Greek, Latin, and the languages o# 
modern Europe. 

But in the same essay Professor Muller has a stranger tale to 
tell. “ Few,” as he says, 1 * would hare suspected a father of tho 
Church os an importer of Eastern fables, yet bo it is.” St. John of 
Damascus holds a singular position as a Christian high in the 
femur of a Saracen Caliph, and winning fame au a defender of 
image-worship Against an Iconoclastic Emperor, lie is eIho said 
to have written a story called “ Barlamn and Joaaaph,” an early 
specimen of a religious novel. Its genuineness has been doubted; but 
Professor Muller accents it as the real work of John, and if it bo 
not his, it must he tho work of some other divine deeply versed 
in Insistent learning. The story became popular; it was translated 
into many languages; it was taken fora true history, and Ikukunu 
and Jonstiph were accepted as saints. Yet Professor Muller shows 
that the story is really one of the legends of Buddha titled with a 
new set of names. For Buddha to become a canonized saint almost 
goes beyond tho talc, truo or false, that the famous statue of St. 
Peter once did duty as a statue of Jupiter. 

The other pieces in the volume are Professor Muller’s Inaugural 
Lecture as Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, his Redo 
Lecture at Cambridge—both of thorn provided with more purely 
technical appendices—his lecture at Stmsburg, which many will 
remember; his lecture in Westminster Abbey, which more will 
remember; an Address delivered at the International Congress of 
Orientalist* in Loudon in 1874, and tho Life of Culehrooko, re¬ 
printed from tho Edinburgh Review. To theso are added a reply to 
Mr. Darwin, from the Contemporary Review, and a paper headed 
il In Splf-Dtifeiice/’ which wm* not to have honi printed before. 
This bust is an answer to Professor Whitney, of lLirvard College. 
These two pieces, we hold, had much better havn been lelt out. 
It is very rarely that purely controversial pieces of this 
kind ora worth preserving in a jmrmaiient shape. Professor 
Muller'a “ Chips,” notwithstanding their title, are for the most 
part really solid stuff, thoroughly worth keeping. But these are 
mere chips, which, when they had served thoir immediate 
purpose, might have lyeen left to the common late of chips. It is 
very often the best policy to hold one's peace altogether under such 
attacks as those which liavo been made on Professor Muller; some¬ 
times it is well to answer them at tho time ; but it is very seldom 
indeed that the answers are worth permanently preserving. Even if 
new tacts and arguments are brought to lighten skirmishes of this 
kind, it is commonly belter to keep those facts and arguments to 
boused at some other time in some other sln.i t. Now how is it in 
this case? Wo read Professor Muller's two answers, and wo .-ee 
that both 3 Mr. Darwin, Junior, and Professor Whitney have bn*-a 
speaking of him in u way in which they certainly ought 

not to have spoken. In Professor Whitney we wonder at tins, 

because he at lea«t has a position of his own with which ho might 
be satisfied without running down a brother scholar. But wo 
hardly get beyond this vei*y general frame of mind. Wo have 
before us Professor Muller's dolenco in full, but the accusations of 
his enemies wo have only in scraps. Perhaps we never saw them 
before; perhaps we have seen them and forgotten them, l a any 
case we see them only through Professor Muller’s eyes. To 
us it seems that he might very well have loft them alto¬ 
gether alono, or at all events might have been satis lied with his 

answer in the Contemporary Review. Wo ore quite certain of one 
thing, that there is nothing in the matter which can iu tho I 
least degree damage Professor Muller’s position os a scholar. | 
The Strusburg and Westminster lectures were so much talked of 
at the time that there is not much to be said about them now. 
But again we might have been spared some personal controversy 
which follows the lecture; nor does there seem any particular 
reason for printing a sorraon of Dean ^Stanley's iu the middle of 
the essays of Professor Muller. The Life of Colebrooke is a worthy 
tribute to a gTcot scholar in Professor Muller's own special line. 
But there is in it tho least possible tinge, which we ore sure is 

S uite unintentional, of depreciation of Sir William Jones. It is 
ardly to the purpose to say , tl Ask any librarian, and ho will say 
that at the present day the collected works of .Sir W. Jones are 
hardly ever consulted by Sanskrit scholars, while Colebrookes 
essays are even now passing through a second edition.*’ We should 
not bo in tho least surprised to learn that Professor Muller, in tho 
course of his own philological studies, hits never, thought of con¬ 
sulting the works either of Giraldus (jambronsis or of Huger 
Bacon j and we are quite certain that, if ho did, he would not add 
to his owu knowledge by so doing. Yet both Giraldus ami llogor 
have left us philological remarks which, coming from them in their 
times and under their circumstances, prove more for the inborn 
philological genius of the men tin* inches than any discovery which 
any scholar can make now with labours of earlier scholars to work 
upon. The Coot,alia is a better means of crossing the Channel 
than a coradey but the deviser of the coracle took a greater step 
in naval architecture than the deviser of the Cminlin. The works 
of Sir William Jones may have been made practically quite use¬ 
less by the progress made since his time. Yet he surely saw many 
points iu the relations of languages'which no one had seen before 
him, and he«in fact laid a foundation for others to build on. It 
was surely he who first put these relations into something like 
a definite shape, and this is a greater step than any one step that 
can be taken afterwards. 

We turn now to the two lectures which come first in the 
volume. In the Inaugural Lecture at Oxford Professor Muller has 
a good deal to say about Mnerur* fellowships, every word of 
which is thoroughly to the purpose. Still all that is said, and ao 


truly said, on this subject nowadays ea» never hs mi without 
something of a smile by those who had a part in the controversies 
of five-and-twenty or thirty years ago. They can remember how 
they were called old fogies then for saying the very same things 
which are now put forth os the newest lights by the very same 
school by whom the cry of old fogey ism was raised then. An in 
countless other cases, there is nothing so foolish as to be wise before 
the time. Giraldus was probably thought a fool in his own day 
on the strength of his forestalling* of philology, and. now few 
philologists know that he ever forestalled them. Bo it ia with 
those who, a generation bode, vainly preached those doctrines 
of reform which are applauded when others preach them now. In 
this, of course, Professor Muller has no share. He had not, and 
could not have, any part iu the controversies of those limes,so that 
his witness has tho more value, as being quite independent. To 
allow Fellows of' Colleges to receive thoir revenues without tho 
slightest shadow of discharging any duties was, five-and-twenty 
years ago, thought the newest and most liberal thing, and hard was 
the lot of those who spoke against tho newest and most liberal 
thing. Those who did so speak stand now where they stood then, 
hut they have seen those who then spoke tho other way come 
round to their own position, of course without acknowledging, 
most, likely without knowing, that they have come round. Pro¬ 
fessor Muller has not come round, because there was nothing for 
him to conic round to. lie gives us tho deliberate result of his 
ow u oh&ervution, for which wo arc tho more thankful. Having 
raid this, and having traced tho history of professorships of lan¬ 
guage in Oxford, showing that the foundation of most of them 
w:is owing to some controversial or other practical need of the 
timed when they were founded, he then goes ou to point out the 
ml vantages which mere Greek and Latin scholarship may gfun 
from u knowledge of comparative philology, and especially from a 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Here is a truth which teems all the truer 
from the amusing form in which it is put;— 

.As to vniring Greek and Latin verso, I do not uviiiilaiu thnt a knowledge 
of Comparative Philology will help us much. It is him ply an art that 
imi'.t bn m'ljuirfd by practice, il” in these our busy days it is ft ill worth 
m.-<|uir\U". A good* mommy will no doubt etmbli- ns to siy at u moment's 
notice whether cor turn syllables aru long nr duiit. Hut is it not far more 
interesting tq know why curtain vowels an- Imig mid others short, than to 
he able to .string longs ami shorts together in imitation of Greek and Latin 
hexameters ? Now in many <-n-?en The reason why certain vowels are long 
or sliurt, can Is; supplied by Comparative Philology alone. 

Tho Rede Lecture ia devoted to what the Professor calls the 
il stratification of language.” These words have doubtless puzzled 
many, but the meaning is dear enough when we rend the locture. 
Tho subject of that lecture carries us tar away out of tho ordinary 
range of tho European, or even of tho Oriental, scholar, and shows 
tho wide difference between thomj wbo master comparative philo¬ 
logy for its own sake and those who simply use it as illustrating 
particular languages and their history. But the difference is simply 
in the range, not in the method. The man who uses comparative 
philology simply to illustrate other subjects a tidies it, so far aa Lo 
dot's study it, in exactly tho same way us the mail who studies it 
for its own sake; only he stops short at some point defined by tho 
nature of his own studies, while the other carries on tho sumo 
method, wo may say, to infinity, at uny rate as far as ho can find 
languages ou the. earth to apply nis method to. In tho Oxford 
Lecture Professor Muller dealt with comparative philology mainly 
in its reference to other subjects. In tun Cambridge Lecture ho 
duels with comparative philology in itself. From this point ot 
view we understand what seems startling when one first reads it, 
that tho Aryan and Semitic tongues after all form but a very small 
part, and not tho most important part, of Hie study of language. 
Such ft passage as the following is startling to those who study 
language mainly either to illustrate political history t>r directly us 
n matter of literature; but a few moments’ thought shows that tho 
hard saying is perfectly true from the point of view from whiclrit 
is uttered;— 

Language would he language still, nay, would be more truly language, 
if the idea of a literature, whether oral of written, had never entered men's 
tnimt* j and however important the effects produced by this artificial 
domestication of language may be, it is clear that our ideas of what 
language is vn a natural •date, and therefore what Sanskrit ami Hebrew, too, 
must have been before they were tamed and fixed by literary cultivation, 
ought not to be formed from an exclusive study of Aryan and Semitic 
speech, i maintain that oil that we call Aryan and nemitic speech, wonderful 
a* its literary reprcMonUitivrs may be, consists of neither more nor leas Hum 
so many varieties which all owe their origin to only two historical con¬ 
centrations ot wild unbounded speech j nay, however perfect, however 
powerful, however glorious in the history of the world,-—in the eyes of tho 
student of language, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
.Syriac, ure what a student of natural history would not hesitate to call 
“ mimxira,” umutturuJ, exceptional formations which ran nevor disclose to 
ns the real rliumcter of lunguugo left to itself to follow out its own Java 
withon? lot or hindrance. 

For that propose a study of Chinese and tho Turanian dialects, a study 
even of the jargons of the ravages of Africa, Fotyneeio, and Melanesia & 
far more instructive titan the meet lnluoio analysis of Sanskrit nod 
Hebrew. 

Bo a little way on we read 

Let no one be frightened at the idea of studying n Chlnera grammar. 
Those who can take an internet in the secret tprings of tbs mind, in the 
elements of pure reason, in the laws of thought, will Had a Chinesegrammar 
most instructive, must fascin a ting . 

And bo. the Piofoewor gone on, showing, ia a way which those 
who know no Chinese at all con still perfectly follow, how from a 
bmmmmm the rudimentary state of Chinese me may Item a groat 
deal which we cannot learn from those languages whieh, hi iitwraiy 
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htffclM fonertiinre, so for surams it This in ft pftwly 
•rieotHfcc view of the matter, wad it ie wbU that there thonht M 
men who study the subject with that purely amnti&s view, and it 
if also well that those who study language purely for literary or 
historical purposes should remember that, beyond their own field. 
Be* a mucn wider held on which they are not called upon to enter. 
A man who studies language to illustrate European history need 
not undnmtaad Chinese; he need not even nnoerafiand Sanskrit *, 
hut he cannot get on at all unless he thoroughly knows the relation 
in which the languages which he does understand stand to Sanskrit, 
and he is all the hotter if ho understands the relation in which 
both they and Sanskrit stand to Chinese. 

' Owe chief matter of the Node Lecture is to show that the usual 
division into notating, ayyliUinalive, or, as Professor Miiller prefers 
to call it, combinatory and ruJUxmuil, must not be traded as a 
hard and fast line, admitting of no transition from one to the 
other, of no border*land between one and the other. He shows 
that in tho inflexional languages instances of the two earlier 
stages still go on in the case of compound words, and we think he 
might huve added that this happens more largely in a very late 
stage of inflexional languages when they have hugely thrown ©if 
their inflexions:— 

The power of composition, which i> retained unimpaired through every 
stratum, can at any moment place an infivet tonal on a level with an 
isolating and a combinatory language. A compound such as the S.umkrit 
go-duh, cow-milking, diftVur.i lit tic, if at all, from the Chinese nituujou, 
mccae he, or in tbu patois of Csmiou, »yau ii, cow-milk, before it takes the 
terminations of the nomiuutive, which is, of < ounic, impoMdble in Chinese. 

So again In English JS’rw-tou>n, lu Greek NmIndia, would be simply 
combinatory compounds. Even Nncton would still belong to the combi¬ 
natory stratum ; but /Yaple* would hare to be classed as belonging to the 
inflectional stage. 

In a later part of the lecture l*rofiwsor Miiller deals with tho 
question of an original connexion between the Aryan and Semitic 
languages, and again between either or both of these and the 
non-inllexional languages. With these questions ho deals 
iu a spirit of tlio most praiseworthy caution, neitlier pooh- 
poohing such attempts nor vet being’ sanguine about them, but 
pointing out tbt* way in which such inquiries should bo carried on, 
and pointing out also the small amount of likeness which such a 
prinuuvul connexion could leave in any of these languages in their 
present .state. 

A great part then of this volume is of tho most sterling value, 
and worthy to range with ’the best things that Professor Miiller 
has ever given Us. And Professor Miiller keeps his old art of 
making his subject intelligible and attractive to those who do not 
know a hundredth part so much about it as he docs himself. Minute 
and controversial points 1m wisely keeps for notes and appeudin 
Tho Oxford, tho Cambridge, and tho Btraeburg Lectures, and 
the Essay on the Migration of Fables, am real additions to th 
literature of Professor Muller’s subject. But we think that he 
would do well in*another edition to strike out the mere record of 
forgotten disputes with Mr. JUirwin and Professor Whitney. 


ANDER1DA.* 

I N tho year 490, or 491, “.Elio and Cissa beset Andredea- 
cca^ter, and slew all that therein dwelled, mu 1 was there bo 
much as one Briton left.” So runs that brief entry in the English 
Chrouicles which Gibbon thought “ more dreadful in its simplicity 
Hum all the vague and tedious lamentations of the British 
Jeremiah.” Over this stern record has the anonymous Author of 
Andcrida meditated till he hue evolved from it a three* volume 
novel dealing with the fortunes of the nss&il&uta and defenders of 
the doomed stronghold, liis style and composition, however, 
have hardly attained the laconic energy of the ancient chronicler 
of South-Baxon prowess, and perhaps may be thought to partake 
somewhat of that quality of tediousucss imputed to Gildaa. Even 
if its story were better constructed thou it is, Andtruia would still 
be too long, too rambling, and overloaded with details. We 
frankly confess that wo have not mastered the incidents of the 
attack and defence of tho last fortress of the Saxon Shore, as here 
given, and cannot judge whether they would satisfy a military 
critic. Their full comprehension would demand an amount of 
mental exertion which would be almost sufficient to carry us 
creditably through a “ war-same.” So we content ourselves with 
the “ general idea ” that /Kile and his South-Saxuns want to got 
into Anderida, and that Vortipore, tho Count of the Saxon Shore, 
and Julius Iiomanus, the Prefect of the city, want to keep thorn 
out * and we turn the page when we find Earinmail of Veuta con¬ 
centrating “ over three thousand men on the lulls south of his 
comp,” or Count Eiuyr of Callava trying to effect “ his junction 
witli Julius,” so that they may interposo - with ton thousand men 
between and his comps, his fleet, his supplies *; or yElle and 
* Cissa drawing up their men “ in the usual triangular form,” while 
the spearmen of Calleva advance “ in a solid parallulogram, with a 
front of two hundred men.” Truly, the days contemplated in 
Punch's nursery rhymes of the future cannot be for off 

Boy# and girls, come out to piny, 

Krlcgnpivl is the game to-dsyt ’ 
firing your hooks uud bring yaw brain* 

Bovs rind girls, and plan o.aui)m|gn* 

We have at least got to a stage at which the young men aodngudeus 

* Anderida t or, the firitna and die Same, A.O. oocgitfft 3 writ 
London 1 Bickers & Bon. 1875. 


whftNftd novels ora supposed to be etpebto of enjoysstf 
teahuriahtira. The eugmeeriag part ot the barium* m U 

the same elaborate mmmm f and we may remark that, thouglyviaaft 
nufj never have seen a flying bridge Wore be cauie to Britain, and 
may liave taken it for a work of magic, mum people nowadays 
have seen or heard of such a device, 1and do n«t need to have H 
explained at full length. Perhaps the liveliest bit of fighting is 
the battle which Jaunt wins mainly by the employstent of ft 
primitive species of mkraiUmae, and of carts set with tpnsi which 
are sent rolling down hill into the advancing ranks 01 the Booth- 
Baxons. The author describes with positive gusto the effect of 
these ingenious engines—how ASUe “ tore his grizzled beard to 
see his splendid fellows stricken down by machinery,” and how 
the spear-set cars “ploughed” his ranks ** aratader” and never 
stayed their course till they “ were clogged with mangled bodies”; 
and he almost yraxea latter over the way in which the general 
public chose to ignore Julius, his tactics, anil his machines as much 
us possible, and to give the chief praise to the beau aabreur 
Furinmail, who had Ted a dashing cavalry charge. Count Vorti- 
pore, too, is loth to allow the men at the machines their due meed 
of honour in the triumph. One would almost guess Anderida to 
be the work of a young engineer officer, aggrieved by some alight 
to the scientific branch of the service:— 

Stout Rhys, whofte name had brew placed on the list by Julius for 
drxterou* mauagcineut of one of the M*r-tiirK», \va<» reworded with a silver 
bracelet. The Count frowned ns he gave it, muttering something about 
“ artificer* «rt‘ victiay." Be had toleraled iheir mecl^anicjrepresence ia the 
field on grounds of public expediency—4t win a sacrifice of his feelings on 
the altar of patriotism — but that they should lit .ten or heard afterwards 
usurping the henourabln title and fhn/jU't reward of tho warrior, this gave 
a serious Hiock to his sense of propriety, aud was contrary to reason and 
jutlicc. 

From whiit we have already paid it may be perceived that there 
is a good deal of misapplied labour and energy in the book. It is 
no doubt a conscientious piece of work. The author has evidently 
taken great puins to get up ” his period, and seems to have tho 
wisdom of Guest and Kemble at his fingers* ends. He has 

S 'unc deep into Uld-English law, institutions, and customs, and 
ms striven to set before as a complete picture of the life of 
our forefathers. We think, however, that, if he had consulted 
Professor Stubbs, he would hardly have made the tything- 
men act as village magistrates, or have committed himself 
to the existence of the “ frith-borh” iu the data of .Elle tho 
South-Saxou. In tho matter of nomenclature ho is precise, 
and wo respect him for bestowing on one of his characters the 
ancient professional appellation of Smith—plain Smith, unper- 
vertod by any attempt to jtuake it look more romantic or archaic. 
But knowledge, is not an uu mixed blessing. Sadt, in his happy 
ignorance, could moke his Saxons consign anything obnoxious to 
“ Zernebock/* whicli at any rate liud a satisfactory sound; whilo 
our author, in default, us no complains, of authoritative informa¬ 
tion on the subject of Saxon expletives, is reducod to make ..Elio 
“ bother ” sometliing or other, an imprecation certainly below tho 
dignity of a king and a future Bretwalda. /Elle, by the way, here 
appears as a king of some years’ standing, although from Henry of 
Huntingdon it would soeiu that his kinship only dated from the 
year of the fall of Andcrida. We may iil**o note that the author is 
not in accordance with legend** -we cun hardly say history—when 
he tells us that u bitter sea-spray foils iu tears, salt winds wail over 
the tomb where Yortimer sleeps by the wasting tide.” That hero, 
according to Nennius, did indeed direct that he should be buried 
on the sea-coast, but his people M maudatuu ejus coulempserunt, 
et cum in loco in quo imperaverat iUis non sepelierunt.” He 
was buried, according to some versions of Nennius, at Lincoln, or, 
as Geoffrey of Monmouth bays, at London. And how could a 
writer who has fixed the period of his story to the very day of 
the month and of tho week allow the printer and binder to send 
Andcrida forth to the world with a wrong date—“CCGOXLi” 
instead of OOCCXCI—on every volume f 
On the whole, how ever, the general lines of the picture are true 
to the period, as understood by modern historians, uud the author 
deserves credit for having seen what varieties of character and pic¬ 
turesque incident might be found at this early stage of English 
history, without drawing upon mythical or romantic elements. 
Ilia Saxous are perhaps pointed a little too much in rose-colour, 
but not more so than is permissible in fiction; and be has done 
well to avail himself of tho idea of the division of tho Britons 
into a Homan and a native party. But unfortunately the adthor, 
whatever else he knows, does not us vet know how to write a 
novel. We say as vet, because the book reads like a first essay in 
fiction, and shows signs of cleverness which lead us to think that 
the writer may do bettor hereafter. The plot is badly constructed, 
hart] to understand, and weighted with so many needless details 
Unit, we forget one set of incidents while trying to gruap another; 
indeed the writer sometimes forgets them himself, as when ho 
orders Count Vortipore to prison, and some fifty pnges later pro¬ 
duces him on active service without any explanation. Spirited 
dialogue will often atone tor weakness of conatructfon, but here 
again our author fails, his dialogue being for the nynt port singu¬ 
larly heavy and foeble, not in thought, but ig ftxprujS&an. Few 
jwople, we suspect, will ever read through ^irisrttfo, and yet there 
is good material in it, had it beau skilfully handled. Thee Count 
Vortipore end Julius Romamis, who represent respectively the 
British sad the Roman party in Anderida, are neither of iU- 
couoeived characters. Juiiua. in particular, ufrenth naiastio, u ntouched 
by Chitationity, but strong in the old Bomanreligioa of duty, who 
to the last does his best to save Anderida, is drawn with vigour 
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and is well contrasted with the unstable, solf-scoking Vortipore, who 
aspirgp to that mysterious-sounding dignity, the Pendragonship, 
And is ever ready to sacrifice the interests of Anderida and of 
Britain to his private ambition. Vortipore has been a kind of Don 
Giovanni in his day, “ more or less married to many ladies ”; and 
Vne of his intrigues has involved the murder—as ho believes—of 
«n inconvenient husband. The ins aud outs of this atfiiir and its 
'sequel are very wearisome aud hard to follow, aud yet here again 
we might pick out passages which show power, although, us they 
stand, they are smothered under a mass of verbiage and confused 
incidents. Thus there is not a bad piece of .-dage effect when 
Vortipore recognizes his supposed victim in ft prophetic monk who 
announces tho doom of Anderida; and tho secret interview 
between tbo frail wife, supposed to have been long dead, and 
her daughter by Vortipore —Bmnwen, who has never known 
lier mother—lias a certain quiet pathos. Wjtli all Ids sins 
and crimes, Count Vortipore is by no means wholly detestable, 
which is more than cun he s-nd for his legitimate eon Jonverth, a 
hateful mixture of rufliau, ruke, and fop, whose misdeeds bring 
ruin upon himself and Anderida. One Rhys, whom ho has robbed 
of his wife, andKynon the leech, a sort of "Henbane Dwiuing, who 
has suffered from lonvcrtil's savntre temper, take their revenge by 
admitting .-Kile and the South-Taxons within the city walls—a 
proceeding which hours considerable resemblance to that of calling 
tho huntsman and hounds into the garden to kill the Imre. 
Jorwerth is iimaut no doubt to illustrate the effects of the corrupt 
civilization or Rome superadded to the natural brutality of tho 
barbarian; hut artistic taste would demand that his repulsive 
traits should he touched with a lighter hand, and it would require 
the skill of a French novelist to guide us through tho maze of 
Vortipore a putt si us and lonverths present nues. 

When we turn to the more lawful ]nv flunking, wo see that tho 
author knows far too much to do things as they would have been 
done in the good old da vs of historical novels. Then vve should 
have knd pretty love passages between Teuton and Cell; /Esc wine, 
the South-Saxon Gesitli, would have been at the foot of Bronvven, 
the Pearl of Anderida, and -File's daughter ()>tryt.he would have 
sighed for Farinmail, the Star of Yentu. /Esc wine, regardless 
of his King's vow to spare no living thing, would have rescued 
Bronvven from tho fiual massacre ; and Uslrvtho would have tied 
with her British admirer to Veiita Belgimim, or have fallen lifeless 
on his corpse. But our author is aware that no Saxon of well-regu¬ 
lated mind ctuid or would look with mutrimom.d intentions upon 
a Welshwoman- has not Professor Stubbs or-.ued us that tho 
thing is out of the question ? The South-Savcu hero mates with 
tho tv.iuth-Stt.von King's daughter—at least vve hope he does, I'm- 
the aullior forgets to tell us whether the marriage ever came ole¬ 
an d if Farinm.iil and Os try tl in do display a somewhat warm inte¬ 
rest in ouch other, not a spark of jealousy is kindled in the placid 
breast of /Esc wine. Farmiuail, luckily for himself, is sent hack 
to Vent a V-lore Anderida is taken, and* drops quietly out of the 
story, lie has broken off with his intended, Bruuwen, on the dis¬ 
covery that she is no. exactly the ingenue she seems, and he has 
had to leave the “maiden v\ itfi the broom-flower hair *' io her dull 
Saxon lover; but neii her lie nor unylwdy else is much affected 
thereby, Piufeiunatu love, in fact, is not th<* author’s f* . te. When 
/Escwme leaves his Indy a hostage within tho walls of Anderida, 
ho betrays luirdly more emotion than if he were leaving her 
at the railway fetation to come on by the next train, and he 
directs her how to escape in case of need as calmly as if he was 
telling her to see her luggage labelled :— 

Then ho g.iiaeil admission to thi* lady hcrnclf, tolil her that ho ^oiiu; 
away, and that riie would have to rely on herself alone. 

“ 1 have done that ere now,” said C.Mrytlu, laughing. 

“ But these men are cunning mid faithhsx, and 1 have luid hint-* that 
evil ia meant. Take this.” And he gave her a short dnggci that he had 
bought of the cutler, Smith’* friend. •* It- is a bandy thing for a lady ; v«ni 
can wear it inside your buskin. If you think you may have occasion lo'u-e 
it, liohl It thu*. with the blade against the tlut of your arm, and the lir-t 
joint Of your thumb in the hollow of the pommel. Keep your eyes quit! 
and strike straight and sudden nt the side of the neck under the jaw ; don’t 
strike twice. .... 

44 Here are the keys of n little postern, alxmt seven! v yards distant from 
the north-eastern corner of the pulace. Smith will show you. It. is new 
xnoou to-morrow night, and high water then about two hours after nuii-et. 
The darkest and quietest time is an hour after midnight, aud that would he 
a good time to twim across. Now 1 must go. Dear, dearest ludv, !»c 
careful!” 

“Never fear for me,” said Ostrythe. 

lit kissed her laud, looknd in her eyes, kissed her lips, and was gone. 

Wo are bound to say that the young woman justifies his com¬ 
posure. As soon as Count Vortipore become** trouble.-onm in his 
attentions, shn drops over tho terrace-wall, unlocks tho poHtern, 
fi nd swims across the water with her clothes in a bundle on her 
head. “ A cool lass, and a clever one,” says Smith; and the praise 
is certainly not too high. 

That the British chiefs would use their Saxon captives as well 
ns tinware here mode to do strikes us ns highly improbable. 
They 3 si*e 4oo humane and civilized, aud even show an in- 
clinationk^what Mr. Freeman calls ‘- j the., fopperies and frip¬ 
peries of cbroS^.” To bo sure, the days of tho Hound Table 
were note far off, but tho misty dreamland in which Arthur 
and his Knights move is wide as the p#es apart from the hard, 
realistic world of the author of Andm&u The courtes” and 
tenderness with which Farinmftil treats his prisoners of both 
rexes may perhaps be ret down to natural generosity and innate 
Celtic gallantry; but we should* not expect to find Vortipore or 
Julius allowing the captive (taftfamyor chosen companions of the 


Saxon King, to be at large on parole and negotiating for their 
ransom in the gentleman-like and considerate manner of Froissart’s 
Gascon and English knights. Mr. Freeman has taken pains 
to impress upon us that the practice of our Teutonic fore¬ 
fathers was either to knock the vanquished Welshmen on 
the head or make slaves of them, and we think it proba¬ 
ble that the Welshmen retaliated when they got the chance, 
llowover this may bo, the courtesy here attributed < to the 
British chiefs mokes the subsequent treatment of their city seem 
scarcely justifiable by tho laws of men barbarian morality. 
Embittered by the loss of his son Cymeu, jElle swears to spar© 
no living thing in Andoridu,nnd his vow is fulfilled, thereby clear¬ 
ing the stage pretty effectually. Rhys bolts himself and lorwerth 
into a burning house, and so perialms. Vortipore is cut down in 
the sight of his daughter Bronwou, whoso kindness to tho captive 
Ostrythe ought to have obtained lor her an exception from /Elle’s 
vow. Bronwen dings herself from the terrace-wall. Julius dies 
defendiug the Roman eagle; and his lhitUful follower Baet “ flung 
axe and eagle far away into a blazing ruin . . . and fell, the last 
of the meu of Anderida I ” 

This Bael, “neither Celt nor Teuton,” who belongs “to the 
earliest ruco existing in these islands,” gives us glimpses of a very 
remote past, lie has traditions of the time when there were mighty 
beasts with honied noses in the land, and “ men walked drv-shod 
from here to Gaul.” Hereby is suggested a fresh field for an 
enterprising novelist, if the present rage for unlkiuitY continues. 
From the Vikings of Jomsbuvg wo have got to the defenders of 
Anderida, mid we may soon hope to hear Lydia Languish inquiring 
at. the circulating libraries for “ Ere Britain Was,’’ or “The Advent 
of the Aryan.” Combats with mammoths andcuve-hoars would bo 
now and exciting, and the landing of the first Britqn in a coracle 
would bo effective either us the starting-point or tho conclusion of a 
prill-historic romance. 


NASMITH'S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH PRIVATE LAW.* 


i N this book Mr. Nasmith has undertaken a task the difficulty of 
which is exceedingly great, yet not out of proportion to its im¬ 
portance. Thoie exists ut present nothing liken satisfactory institu¬ 
tional treatise on the law of England ; so fur are wo from having 
tho thing, that the very name of it is probably unfamiliar to a con¬ 
siderable number oven of legal readers. The defects of I Hack stone's 
arrangement entailed not only logical con fusion, hut large, sub¬ 
stantive omissions. His later editors and adapters have not made 
any biiiliciunt amendment; indeed, their changes am often rather 
for the worse, and Bluckstouo in the original form is ut all events 
a clas.de. Wry little else lias been done even in the way of 
suggestion; wo may mention, however, sunn; essays on the Arrange¬ 
ment of the Law, which appeared two or throe years ago in the 
American Law He view, ua containing much that-is both sound and 
ingenious. A really good general introduction to English law 
would at the present timo be of almost inestimable value*. Not 
only would it relieve students of a great part of the perplexities 
that, now beset them, and help to bring up a generation of English 
lawyers trained in orderly knowledge instead of confused learning, 
hut it would probably have an immediate influence in raising 
the nvcmge quality of text-hooks appropriated to special 
departments, and would to some extent prepare tho way for 
that systematic and authoritative consolidation of the law 
which, under whatever form or name, must sooner or later 
become a manifest necessity. Tho writer who supplies this 
want will ho one of our greatest benefactors to the profession 
and science of tho law; we speak in the future, inasmuch 
a*, in our judgment, Mr. Nasmith has not effecluiOly supplied 
it. YeL lus attempt, though wo cannot pronounce it successful, 
has quite enough ot merit and good intentions to make the failure 
an instructiv e one. 

The most obvious faults that are likely to be committed by a 
legal writer—and, in fact, are still committed by the great majority 
of our legal text-hooks—are such as these:—to take any arrango- 
mout that coines to hand first, fill up the subdivisions anyhow, 
squeezing in refractory topics by main force (of which a good ex¬ 
ample is Bluckstoue's feat of treating lunacy under the head of 
Royal Prerogatives), and vouch to warranty an undigested mass 
of references, which, being vouched, as often as not mako default. 
Mr. Nasmith, however, has distinctly set his aim on better things - 
and the errors lio has fallen into are rather of an opposite kind! 
Thu first of these is too much attention to classification for its 
own sake, ami too much seeking after novelties in that direction. 
The object of analysing legal conceptions is not to discover new 
logical divisions, but to make existing divisions intelligible. The 
great generic heads of the law which have acquired a marked in¬ 
dividuality, not only in English, hut in all Western jurisprudence 
—such as Status, Ownership, Uontrac.tr-must now be kept whole 
and distinct at any coat, oncl any system which breaks them up 
seems to us to stand for practical purposes self-condemned. But 
Mr. Nasmith has done this to a great extent. His main division 
into Law of Persons and Law of Things, apparently of his own 
invention, is not a happy one. It has nothing to do with Black- 
stouts “Rights of Persons” and “Right* of Things,” which, 
notwithstanding the absurdity of the nomenclature and the many 
serious faults in detail, do roughly fit some real and important 
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boundary Hum. Mr. Nasmith’s Lair of. Thing* is the law which 
governs Ownership and the various dealings with it by alienation 
or succession. Everything else is brought under the Law of 
Persons by violently extending the conception of Status. Every 
distinct legal relation into which a man can enter is called 
by Mr. Nasmith a jm-sona, and said to produce a complex status» 

“ simple status ” being status as usually understood. This looks as 
if Mr. Nasmith had boon feeling about for some such geuorul 
notion as the Germans express by JUchtsverhultnus. A moderate 
acquaintance with the work of Continental civilians, which ho 
seems not to know, or at any rate not to havo used, would have 
saved him here and elsewhere from erratic efforts and imperfect 
results. The classification he develops from these premisses is 
naturally cramped and perplexed. One principal subdivision is 
“Intervention/* in which one person iB considered os “ interve¬ 
ning M in relation to the person or property of another under con¬ 
tract, trust, or licence, or of his own mere motion. This is logi¬ 
cally harmless, save tnat the statement ought to have been worded 
bo as to include in the first two heads “ intervention n under colour 
of a supposed, but not really existing, contract or trust ; hut we 
fail to Bee its convenience. The only use the author himself makes 
of it is to introduce his account of torts and contract. The trustee 
and licensee are quietly dropped. After the chapter on Torts there 
is a great mixing up of various parts of the law of contract 
and the law of status; and, finally, wo are startled by a chapter 
on Private International Law being dragged in under tho lieou of 
Aliens. Contracts reappear for a moment in the second volume, 
under thi extraordinary name of consensual things. In tho details 
of terminology Mr. NAsmith in like manner deserves credit for tho 
right sort of intentions, but does ifbt often satisfy us in execution. 
Thus, his definition of Contract is better than most that are to be 
found in the books, but not so good as it might be. He confined 
the term contract to agreements enforceable by law: und, so far, 
this is well. The same thing is done in the Indian Contract Act, 
and it is a real addition to the resources of legal language; but 
why did Mr. Nasmith stop there, when other manifest improve¬ 
ments might well have been adopted from the same quarter? His 
use of Roman terms is not fortunate; be arbitrarily confines yW»- 
gntion to obligations cx contract w, and defines dominium in a 
manner which is neither classical nor useful. 

Anothor mistake which Mr. Nasmith has not escaped is that of 
ASduming that the development and filling in of a classified system 
requires less thought and pains than tho classification itself. The 
working out of the several parts should be appropriate with refer¬ 
ence to the general plan and accurate in all its details. In the 
first place, au institutional book must not be a series of mono¬ 
graphs on special topics; for a collection of such monographs 
does not become a general exposition by being fitted into 
the comportments of the most excellent classification. 
In the next place, an author must nevertheless bear in 
mind, after he hua settled according to the fitness of the 
general design what details ho shall keep and what reject, thut in 
those which he does keep he should be no less clear and scrupu¬ 
lously accurate than if he were writing a monograph. Roth these 
precepts are imperative j at tho same time they are difficult to ob¬ 
serve, and just allowance must be made for the difficulty; but we 
are bound to say Mr. Nasmith falls short in both respects. Instead 
of giving a bold and clear view of the really leading rules and 
principles, he too often falls into fruitless endeavours to give a 
digest of everything in on impossibly small space. There is also n 
great wont of proportion in tho treatment of different topics *, we 
find room which could be ill spared token up by needlessly setting 
out extracts from statutes, and precedents of assurances, and even 
by rambling discussions. It is absurd for an elementary writer to 
spend two & three pages in an attack on the equitable doctrine of 
mortgages, which reads like a weak imitation of a rather occentric 
judgment delivered about three years ago by Boron Bramwell. 
We may remark, by the way, that Mr. Nasmith, notwithstanding 
the Judicature Acts, for the most part ignores equity jurisprudence 
neither more nor less than common-law text-writcrB have been 
accustomed to do. 

Again, the book is by no means free from actual mistakes, and 
occasionally serious ones. The worst of those is on the subjec 
of Fraud. In the first volume it is quite wrongly classed unde: 
the head of “Common Law Illegality "(this error is by no 
means new); and we read of the contract of a drunken man 
being “void upon the ground of fraud'*; whereas it is no 
void, but voidable, and tnnt independently of fraud. This alow 
might perhaps pass as no worse than a loose and old-fashioned 
qpe of language. But in the second volume wo find to our Asto¬ 
nishment that “ when, by actual frauds one induces another to sel 
—perhaps, more correctly, to do that which in the absence of fram 
would oe a sale— the property does not pass." This is a positive 
and inexcusable misstatement.. At least half a dozen important 
Modem decisions show conclusively that the property does pasSj 
though, as between the original parties, tho vendor may, if he 
pleases, rescind the contract and resume me property. There are 
some serious omissions (partly due to the disregard of Equity) in 
tho statement of the rules concerning written agreements and oral 
evidence; and there are various other things which, though short 
of positive error, aresrt least odd. We should not have expected 
to find at this time of day a champion for . the absurd rule 
of common law that a km sum of money cannot be token 
In satisfaction of a greater) or to see the analogy between 
trusts and bailments insisted upon as a thing newlywscovered, 
In apparent ignorancf of ita being distinctly pointed out 


by Blackstone; or to look in vain for any statement of the 
difference between real implied (tacit) contracts and contacts 
“implied in law" (quasi-contracts). Aud Mr. Nasmith Is not 
generally happy in lug explanations. He ib too much given to the 
Blackstoman fashion of inventing justifying reasons for a role 
whan an historical account is the only possible one. In 
and antiquities he scarcely excels; Ms note on mortuum and Wtatt 
vadium is sadly confused, though only with the confusions m 
former writers (the true key is to be found in Littrffs 1 fictionary, 
s.v. Gage) j and his criticism of tho “ commonly received notion 
that no manor is of more recent date " than 1290 is strangely mis¬ 
conceived. Tho common notion errs, if At all, in supposing that the 
express act of any subject could or did create manors before that 
time. But there is a more general fault, and of a more 
practical kind, which runs through all the details of Mr. Nasmith's 
Look. He has * imply worked from old notes or editions, and his 
authorities are constantly out of date. A writer whose undertaking 
covers so much ground must no doubt rely a good deal on text¬ 
books ; but at least he might use the latest editions, and W\» mem 
noted up, so as not to ignore, for example, leading co?<- Voided five 
or six years ago by a Court of Appeal. Certainly uus is in itsell 
no light work, but it is a work that cannot bo neglected. It may 
well be that in the present state of text-books a general survey of 
the law is really not within the compass of any oue man's power. 
If all our text-books were as good as, say, Mr. Benjamin's on 
Sale, the Institutes of English Law which we still awuit would be 
comparatively easy to write. As it is, we more tli&i suspect that 
the increase of a better class of special text-books will, oh a matter 
of fact, precede any serious and successful endeavour to accomplish 
the labour to which Mr. Nasmith has valiantly, though rashly, set 
his liund. 

Grave as are the shortcomings of this attempt, it is not to bo 
understood that we hold it worthless. It is made in a right 
spirit, and that is something; nor is tho execution always so 
much below the intention os in tho points we have felt bound to 
criticize. The Ileal Property Law, tor instance, where Mr. 
Nasmith gives himself more room, seeius very fairly done. (Wo 
should have said before that the size of the book is altogether 
much too small for adequate results to be attainable.) And tbe 
ocular demonstration offered to the student by a sketch plan of 
the ideal “ Manor of Hale/’ with its boundaries, wastes, parcels, and 
other belongings, “ so far as the same are capable of delineation,” 
as conveyancers sav, is an unpretending but useful contribution to 
tho much neglected art of legul education, and, as such, deserves 
a word of distinct praise. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE.* 

rpniS is a lively imd readable narrative of a young lady's tour, 
-L which began m Sicily and ended in Corfu, and between those 
two points meanders with a pleawint absence of symmetry through 
various countries of South-Eastern Europe. Mrs. Blake evidently 
possesses some of the best qualifications of a traveller. To a suffi¬ 
cient interest and activity m sight-seeing she unites a keen sense 
of fun, au observant eye for character, aud a disposition to extract 
amusement even from the least promising surrounding?. It is not 
always that qualifications for travel are reflected in the pages in 
which the travellers experiences are recorded. They are apt to lie 
provokingly latent. This is principally became, when people come 
to write about what they have seen, they are nerumsly afraid of 
becoming egotistical, eschew personal details us below the dignity 
of their task, and end by going to handbooks for their inspiration. 
Not so with our author, whose book testifies to her vivacity aud 
her preference for her own impressions. If wo may found a dis¬ 
tinction upon the doable narrative of the famous 'Journey to the 
Hebrides, books of travel may be roughly divided inti Johnsonian 
and Boswellian. The interest of the former centres in places; in 
the latter the personal element predominates. The volume under 
review belongs to the discursive, chatty, Boswellian class. Its 
topographical details ore enlivened by a running comment on 
topics of the most varied kind—sermons, cremation, tho temporal 
power, and rationalism. AVe arc treated to anecdotes of cockney 
travellers, and gossip about VictoT Emanuel, the Hope, and the 
Sultan. We have sketches of the company on board Mediter¬ 
ranean steamers and at German tables-d’hdto, and amusing episodes 
in connexion with them of which our author muv my. in vhwaical 
language —quorum pars mngnafm. Mrs. Blake has a great deal to 
say about inns, their entomological specimens which torment by 
night, and their bad cookery which disappoints by day. Indeed, if 
her criticism ever assumes a more emphatic tone, ft is in denouncing 
bad food, noisy children, and fat women who object to fresh air. 
In freely speaking her mind on these points she is sure of a sym¬ 
pathizing public; and they in no way detract from the gtckl- 
humour and appreciative spirit in which she writes of jjreign 
lands and foreign ways. A. * '•' 

Syracuse, to a traveller courageous enough t fr.jjM j fWand 
“ abominable *’ cookery, is full of varied interest. «||g^turesque 
and striking features Afra. Blake does fall jMS® though 
probably few of her readers will share her tfcete for Inspecting 
the dry bodies of monks. From the shores of Sicily her wander¬ 
ing* were for the most part over beaten tracks. Of Rome, Naples, 
Venice, Munich, and Vienna, there is little now left to be said by 

• 7 Ww Month* in Southern Europe, By Mrs. Blake. London: Chai* 
man & Hall. 1876. r 
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the must enthusiastic traveller. Nevertheless, in each and all of 
these places our author finds plenty of matter for observation 
around her. She is disgusted by the cruelty with which the 
Neapolitans treat their horses, and lier English readers will heartily 
reciprocate her “ longing to sue the brutes who drove them get a 
good kick.’* The environs of Naples are delicious, but the popula¬ 
tion is the “ dirtiest, rudest, nna least pleasing 1 * of any town hi 
Italy. At Home Mrs. Blake went the round of all the world- 
renowned buildings and institutions, omitting nothing which an 
intelligent foreigner ought to do, from attending a reception at 
the Vatican to attending a meet in the Campogna. At lho 
former ceremony the Pope was “ gracious and benignant/* ex¬ 
pressed himself as pleased to hoar of the national thanksgiving lor 
the recent recovery of the Prince of Wales, and observed of one of 
the ladies present, who wore a large gold cross, that it made 
her look like a lady bishop. At the latter. Prince Humbert was 
present, mounted on “ a weight-carrier well \rp to eighteen stone/' 
uh mi ark there does not appear much objoct in the Prince investing 
in li.e! 1 hunters, as he is never pernotted to go over any fence. 

Jtiding uci. ^s the Oampogna was one of Mrs. Blake’s favourite 
pastimes. When thirsty from exercise, pho and her party would 
get a draught of milk from the goat-herds or draw up at a little 
rood-si do ovteria, and regale themselves with the wine of tho 
country, which was sometimes excellent. Of the many charming 
environs of Home our author was most pleased with Aibnno, 
whence she mudo various excursions on donkey-hock. Ancona, 
which was passed on her route towards tho north, is pronounced 
to be a “ vile hole.” An inspection of its principal hotel, tho smell 
ol’ which was pestiferous,” iudured the visitors to beat a hasty 
retreat, and continue their journey to Venice.* There they esta¬ 
blished themselves in mi apartment on the Giudncca Canal. As 
the weather wiis excessively hoi, bathing from gondolas was 
pleasant, it is au irony of fate which h«s converted the Lido, 
with its sombre By conic memories, iuto a modern bathing esta¬ 
blishment. and tea-garden. .Mrs. Blake recommends the curiosity- 
fchops of Venice, though dear, its also a luncheon of calainari, a 
small cuttle.-tisli which, fried and eaten with lemon-juice, is ex¬ 
ceedingly pood. Progs she considers a “ delusion and snare.” 
Everywhere in Italy snails aw eaten, at Home badgers are 
reckoned n delicacy, and at Nice foxes are exposed for sale in 
the market. 6o true is i(, as our author observes, that one mans 
meat is another man a poison. 

From Venire Mrs. Bln he turned her steps 4 n wards the Tyrol, 
and tlu* delightful country in the neighbourhood of chdzburg. Alenin 
was churminir, with the exception of a plague of flies. At Ikrrii* 
tesg.ideu, after \ isitiug the exquisite Kbnigsec, the foreign visitor is 
expected to ricMvnd n salt-mine—a disappoint iug operation for those 
who expect a sparkling grotto, the salt being dirty looking stuff, 
and the passages dark, damp, and muddy. At a dance at the lschl 
Casino our author is struck with the ugliness of the German 
people, and the extreme liveliness of their polkas. At Vienna she 
listened to Strauss’s band, and compassionates a Victim-so bride on 
having to go “ peacocking about the streets " in evening costume in 
broad daylight, ami in an open carriage. Such an ordeal i a “ worse 
than a drawing-room ” at Buckingham Vulace. Between Forth 
and Iloutwhouck, a three days’ voyage, the scenery of tho Bamibo 
varies. As far as the junction of the Brave it is tame and unin¬ 
teresting. rigs wallowing in the mud at the water’s edge are a 
principal feature of tho scene. From Moldova to Ursova the 
scenery is grand. In one place tho Banube rushes through a sort 
of gorge of rocks, cutting its way through the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains. Basse Mgers are transferred to it smaller steamer to pass the 
Iron Gates. This name is given to the rapids from a ridge of low 
rocks running almost across tho river, and closing the upper part of 
the Banube to the ingress of ships of any large size. At Widdin, 
the Jurat Turkish town, the Oriental element in the landscape 
begins to assert itself. Cupolas and minarets stand out against 
the sky, and crowds of turbaned Mussulmans troop down to the 
landing place. Mrs. Blake remarks upon the scarcity of human 
habitations on tlio banks of the Danube, the towns which seem of 
importance in the maps consisting in reality of ft few mud hovels. 
Belgrade, one of tho most important., consists, we are told, of a few 
houses little superior to cabins. But as t his impression was derived 
from ft passing view of the place from the river, and surrounded 
by fortifications, wc need not wonder that it is not very accurate. 
Baris itself, outside Mont Valerieu, would not look very splendid. 
Like Lady Mary Wort ley Montagu, Mrs. Blake visited a harem in 
Constantinople, her account of which is perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing part of h<T book. Tho niisLrexs of the house was tho widow of 
a pasha of inferior grade. Jler daughters, eons, and their wives 
resided with her. “ilureiu,” ns our author is careful to explain, 
is merely n name denoting the women's apurliucuis, ami, if h«*r 
specimen may be regarded as typical, it dilrbr but sic■ hi*v from 
the “ family circle” of these islands. Hero is her account, smuts- 
what condensed 

Th p mi-tress of ibc house ivnfl pill mfr » r »n t tit- divan, nr cl 

moiitioid m*- »■) lake ft place beside bur. «;ih v--ry plain, with :• lit f !»■ 

wizened bmw n fire, small head, Work t*yrs, arid 1%'f tuiuds and font. She 
whs vciy jjgo»W dv«*M*d, wearing full tot ton truusoivi with a ^inall pattern 
on them, ft tutuC mid skirt of the same, and vellum bather slippi rs. leaved 
the bilks Were all druwc/l with the groatysl. himplk dy. They were extremely 
small, and none ut i him remarkable fur be/uity. . . . Ttru or three 
imhealthy-Ioiiking hnhu's and very ugtv children were playing about the 
Tamil. (Wee was served &,on after our arrival. . . . Of" couiae we 
were given rjccj:ivM«s and the ladles all smoked them mn«tanlly. . . . 
After cvifo*, trio mxr «niw id our entertainers w«t« to exhibit mum of 
their posse^iuus to us, mut they bc^au by displaying wane very pretty rtnflk, ] 


amt h Kart of gold brocade lined as a covering for the bed*. Tka <Ad Indy 
produced a leathern bag which eoatainSd some lunutafnie diamond orna¬ 
ments, earrings, stars to be worn on tho faraUaad, rings, and pint. * Some of 
tho stones were very larges, and of tho Amt water. On dinner being 
announced, wo went upetturs to tho harem. . . . Tfef table or#*»/ra 
was very low, not more than a foqt or a foot and a half from tho 
ground, and wo all squatted round it on cushions laid on the floor. 
Before taking our places -water was poured over our hands by a 
negru-ulnve girl. . . . Plates, knives, or forks there were none. A 
large lump of hrown bread was laid at eaoh place instead of a plate, with 
a spoon iu front of it. Four dishes of white grapes were the only other 
things on the table. As soon as wo sat down a napkin was handed to us by 
one of the daughters, anil in the centre of the table* the Degress placed a 
round hvouse dish, containing mutton boiled to Tags. Our hostess dipped u 
pieoe of bread in the gravy, and wo all followed her example. . . . 
Twelve dishos, each more difficult to swallow thau the laat, followed. Meet 
of them were very greasy. Everything was cooked with now*water,sued 
had nn indescribably horrid scented flavour into tho bargain. We hail 
nothing to drink tho whole time ; a few grapes wore oaten whenever one 
fell thirsty. . . . We hnd Imwd requested to wear tho brightest drowses 
that onr wardrobes could supply,and to decorate ourselves with os manv 
ornaments as possible, when visiting the harem. Tho women regard vac’s 
doing so as a compliment, and looking at the trinkets amuses them. . . . 
They wore particularly delighted with a pair of crystal earrings on which 
woe ruby and diamond flies, the design wing a novelty to them. 

The stylo in which this book is ’written is fresh and natural, a 
merit which atones for nn occasional slipshod phrase like “ ever so* 
many,’* and for colloquialisms such ns “ turning in ” and “turning 
up.” Tho use of the present, participle, loo, for a nominative, as “ the 
lady eating with so ninny Christians was a great compliment,” is, to 
say the least, inelegant. Nor can wo endorse ufl Mts. Blake’s 
Biblical and ecdesiueticnl loro. Wo object to her reference to a 
tradition that St. Paul “ perl owned mass ” at an altar in Syracuse, 
and still more decidedly to a statement that tho “celebrated ship¬ 
wreck ■* is tersely described by St. Mark. Again, it is a new view 
of the development of Christianity to attribute it to “subtlety of 
the school of Gamaliel.'’ This is rather hard on Gamaliel, as well 
as historically not very exact. But these remarks, us well as some 
others at p. 1S3, not in good taste, upon the influence of Rational¬ 
ism, are vbitet ilicta. A young laav writing in tlio nineteenth 
century may bo excused a few slips when, as she would phrase it, 
she “ harks back ” to tho apostolic ugc. 


A CUAKMLKG FELLOW.* 

T HERE is n great, deal of very nice and delicate work in this 
novel, and if we cannot say that it has attained the highest ex¬ 
cellence throughout, wo do not wish it to be inferred that we con¬ 
sider it in unv sense ns a failure. The character of Algernon 
Ancram Erringtou, tho 4 * charming fellow ’ of popular opinion, h 
exceedingly well done j and the change from tho comparatively 
innocent insincerity of tho country lad to the deeper criminality 
of the desperate man is by nonicons too extreme, though it may be 
loo sudden, and not sufficiently accounted for. If Algernon, or, os 
bo is generally called, Algy, reminds us of Tito in Jimmla , it is not 
that Mrs. Trollope lias been a conscious imitator. Tho possibilities 
of human life have their limits, and the character of a conscience¬ 
less, pleasure-loving, ntid pleasant-temnered egotist, who drifts from 
selfishness to dishonour, and from dishonour to crime, cannot he 
delineated on an indefinite number of base-lines. Time, country, 
and social conditions change tlie furniture and the character, but 
the elements remain the same; and whether tho several imper¬ 
sonations be ancient Greek, medieval Italian, or modern English, 
there must needs bo a strong family likeness among them all, 
and a common stock of characteristics. Nor 1 ms any author 
tho f«o simple of a character. Because Moliero croftLed Tartullb, 
might not Dickens in his turn croato Fcckaniin' uiullmust no one 
venture on the portrait of a swaggering bully for fear of being 
confronted with Bobadil? History itself repeats its own cha¬ 
racters and actors; and human types luivo their set features which 
never alter, though the individual expression may. Hence wo 
accept Mrs. Trollope's Algernon as he stands, and are eon twit 
to regard tho traits which he possesses in common with Tito 
as elemental necessities, things belonging as of course to the 
pen trait, by whomsoever drawn and wheresoever found. 

Wo must wish that Airs. Trollope had drawn the transitional 
stages of her hero’s character with more distinctness of detail. 
As it is, tin- action is too hurried, and there is not enough lime 
allowed for tho satisfactory development of his nature as influenced 
j by nircumsf anciw. The lines me not clear, and canno and effect are 
11 good deal what the Americans call “ mixed." Tho space is too 
! contracted between Algernon’s arrival in London and Iris marriage 
• with Castulia; the details want filling in: and tlie marriage 
; itself reads n little unnatural}v. A man of such clear-sighted 
1 FclrishncsH, and posse.-:.cd of wicn wonderful “cbanii’' and beauty, 
j would not liHve sold liiniself - cheaply ; and to accept the first 
‘ ckiuce^ifihe kind, and that, diamv eo Lul a one, was selling 
himself Ji.r too cheaply for wi^lom. Algernon was no foob 
and ho know his own value in thn lnan-Iage market. What 
kiudsomu man does not P Would he then have mwried an 
ugly old woman without fortune, simply on tlie strength of 
her connexion with n stupid old nobleman without interest, 
and who could do nothing better for him. than get him the post* 
mastership of a fifth-rate country town litre WhitibrdP To judge 
by tho very meagre society of the place, Whitford could have 

• A Charming Fdltua. By Frances Eleanor Trollppe, Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret’s Trouble/'" Mobcrs Pragroas,” Ac. 3 vOla. London: Chapnuta 
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had but m *&mpattamt postal service; and one would hart 
expected to fltad it among the tigs and raisin* of tho small grocer 
rather than with m establishment of' it* own, a gentleman ior its 
master, and a salaried clerk to supplement his deficiencies. Bui 
indeed Whifcford is rather an anomalous place all through. A 
Doctor of Divinity is its rector, hut he is also master of the 
grammar school; he associates with the stngoon of the piece, the 
attorney and the second master, ** young Pawkins of Pudcorob© 
Hall,” LietttenaahOoloncl Whistler, and in time the Methodist 
grocer’s pretty daughter. Yet he is not a democrat nor a practical 
Christian of the levelling kind. He is a Tory, *nnd a believer in 
class and caste, as belongs to his own ecclesiastical dignity of a 
minor degree: and he evidently brings these people together, not 
on principle, out because they represent the whole society of the 
neighbourhood. In which case we imagine that neither the surgeon 
nor the attorney could have been a man of the class with whom 
ho would have willingly associated, os neither the one nor the 
other could have found* in Whitfoid such means of professional 
living aa would have satisfied a fastidious taste. This, however, 
is only- a small matter, a mistake in a question of detail of no 
great importance to the story, save as it reacts on the appointment 
of young Ezmgton to the postmostemhip at such a place as 
AVhitford. 

But if the social circumstances of the story are rather mixed 
and muddled, the principal characters are distinct enough. The 
vanity and shallowness, the boasting and un truthfulness of Mrs. 
Krriugton.ore admirably portrayed, and give the hereditary reason 
why her son should bo as unprincipled as ho is. From such a 
mother nothing line or noble could possibly have sprung, end the 
u Ancramism ” cherished by tho ono must necessarily have its 
representative in the other. We lind tho subtle likeness, yet 
difference, between Mrs. Krringlon and her sou one of the beat 
touches in the book; it. is admirably done as art, and is correct as a 
matter of physiological science; as is also the kind of love which ; 
exists between them, true enough in its way and ns deep as is poe- | 
t sible with such shallow natures. To be sure in the enu Algernon 
' does not scruple to swindle his mother, while sho strips herself 
of her property less from maternal devotion than from }he 
44 Ancramism ” which could not accept tho failure of one of 
her family os a demonstrable fact, and preferred to believe a 
pleasant lie rather than to act on a disagreeable truth. Though 
far from boing a meritorious person, Mrs. Kmngtoa m unquestion¬ 
ably the best drawn character of all who make up the world 
wherein the “ charming fellow " finds his lot cost by an unfriendly 
fate. Her boasting ostentation, which yet is redeemed from vul¬ 
garity ; her selfishness and shallowness, which coexist with a certain 
surface kindness nnd an undoubted love for her boy; her moral 
obtuse ness, which doos not include want of tact; her handsome, 
well-preserved person, which does not mako her angle for lovers or 
dream of a second husband—all this is touched with the grace and 
skill and delicacy of which we had tho first-fruits in Antti Mar- 
yarel'* Trouble; wo see throughout the traces of thought itud care, 
ami the conscientious painstaking of a writer who honours her 
craft, and does not merely seek to get through on allotted task 
with the least amount of trouble compatible with the largest 
amount of profit. Algernon would have been as successful a bit 
of work had he been inoro developed, and his character allowed 
to unfold itself by more detailed and circumstantial evidence of 
growth and change. As it is, we cannot hoip remarking a certain 
rawness of colour and shetohiness of outline which have marred 
to some extent wliat should have been a very careful piece of 
character-painting. 

Of personages iu the second rank of importance Minnie Bodkin 
is decidedly tho most interesting, and Bhoda Maxwell tho moat life¬ 
like, in that ihis latter is sweet aud slightly silly, affectionate and 
true-hearted, but not absolutely straightforward, nor yet of more 
tenacious loyalty than the ordinary young girl of pure mind and 
facile temperament. In the absence of any heroic quality, in her 
commonplace “ femininity ” itself, lies her life-likeness; hen being 
that kind of nature which, united with a peaceful blush-rose sort 
of beauty, is sure to attract men more than those of greater depth 
and nobler characteristics. Consequently, we find that Rhode has 
three lovers, while Minnie, her superior in brains, and even in 
heart, has only one, and that one the least interesting and least 
distinctly drawn personage of the story; Rhoda’s three being 
mon of such different types as Algernon, David Powell, and 
Matthew Diamond. Of these three Algernon is, as- we have 
seen, the embodiment of shallow selfishness; Powell is a Metho¬ 
dist preacher, earnest to fanaticism, enthusiastic to almost 
apostolic sublimity; while Matthew Diamond, the second master 
or the Whitford Grammar School, whereof Dr. Bodkin tho rector 
is tho first, ia one of those grave, stem,, square men whose silent 
reserve only a silly little beauty can. subdue, and who, probably by 
tho law'of compensation, fall in love (in novels) with, the woman 
who ia of all the least suited to thorn, and the moat certain to 
prove an after disappointment. Very tragic is the. unhappy love 
of poor, withered, lean Gastalia for her good-looking young 
scamp, whose unsatisfactory relations with her might almost 
be excused, seeing what on utterly uninteresting person she was. 
A man who gives his wife no valid cause for jealousy, but 
nevertheless is tormented and harassed by her perpetual misgivings, 
cannot be expected to retain Ms lovwslike tenderness on the one 
hand, or his equanimity of temper on the other. 96 ferns manner 
went, indeed, Algernon—or, as poor Gastalia calls, him, Ancnua— 
did wonderfully well, and boro with her unpleasant watis with a 
groat deal of surface amiability. He revenged himself, however, 


ignobly enough; and the episode of the stolen money, the blame 
of which he so cleverly contrived to fasten. on her, more than paid 
off the score which she hod run up by her iwa-greeti complexion, 
hungry eyes, unappeasable sentiment, and general want of personal 
attractiveness, when it comes to that direful scene in' the 
meadow, and tho rough touch with which Ire shook her off'into 
the river, he paid off all his debts ftf mnlfeu, revenge, and dis^ 
appointment more titan in lull, and the innocent uuhsa of his 
discomfort is made the victim aud tho sacrifice, as is tho case only 
too often in real life Had history. 

Though, as we have said, the various characters of this booh am 
for the most part drawn with precision so far as they go, yet natu¬ 
rally some are mere sketches; e.y. Mias Chubb, and Mr. Wariock 
tho hungry curate, who devoured muffins in such an ogreish fashion 
and glowered at Minnie Bodkin with a love more repellent than at¬ 
tractive. Both of these are somewhat of tho nature of excrescences, 
neither of them having any important bearing on the story, wbilo 
the one is a nonentity and the other a caricature. We do not like 
that excessive crowding of the canvas to which so many authors 
(iregiven. It distracts the attention, and takes from the interest 
in proportion as it diminishes concentration; but it is thought to 
enliven a story and to give mi air of bustle and nioieraeut to a 
plot. In point of fact it does nothing of tho kind. Movement 
comes from variety of incidents, each of which should form an 
important part in the whole; mere multiplicity of characters 
impedes rather than helps forward. This, however, is against the 
creed of authors who find the delineation of a crowded portrait 
gallery an easier method of filling their pages than a succession of 
sharply drawn dramatic scenea. This tendency to make portrait- 
painting do the work of storr-tclling is the most striking defect 
in Mrs. Trollope’s writing. It is one which we believe it would 
bo quite in her power to overcome, if sho thought the effort worth 
making. By thu by, who is tho great nmaicil composer, “ Gluck ”? 
and has Mrs. Trollope a private grammar which authorizes her to 
speak of a carpet as 44 sewn " ? 


MINOR NOTICES. 


T HE drawings by Mr. Thackeray * which have just been repro¬ 
duced in facsimile prove incontestably, not only that he 
possessed tho true artistic inspiration, but that the sketches by 
which he has hitherto been known give a very inadequate idea of 
tho force and beauty of liis style* It is not only that, as might 
bo expected, his pictures are full of point and char actor, but they are 
also worked out in a highly effective manner. In the woodcuts 
or engravings previously published in his name much Loth of the 
power and delicacy of the original drawings was lost. The me¬ 
chanical process of transferring drawings to wood or metal was 
troublesome to him; nnd when a practical hand undertook the task 
tho spirit of the design wss apt to evaporate. Apart from this, 
however, Miss Thackeray tells us that tho hours which her father 
spent in drawing brought no fatigue or weariness, but were of end¬ 
less interest and amusement to him. The volume before us derives its 
title from the opening story, The (h phnn of IHnUiro, *• a Moral Tale of 
Belgravian J alb, by Miss M. T. Wiggles worth, man v years Governess 
in the Nobility’s Families, and Authoress of * Posies of Poesy/ 

* Thoughts on the Use of the Globes/ &c.*‘ This, however, is only 
an introduction to the promised novel, which, unfortunately, waa 
ne\er written. The object of the writer is said to he to show that 
“ the rose leaf of luxury is not free from thorns/’ und to portray, 
on the one hand, 41 the consequences of crime,” and, on the other, 
44 the beneficial effects of virtue, tho manners of the nobility, the 
best Church principles, nnd the purest morality.” The villain of 
the story is an ill-regulated young man named Mordant, against 
whom the authoress says she had often warned the family with 
whom she lived, not, liowet er, it is explained, because she once 
overheard him calling her a 44 twaddling old Catamaran/’ but on 
account of his general levity and daring license of language. Tho 
young and dashing Earl of Lancelot has discovered alter marriage 
that uc ought to have met his wife’s cousin, the Lady Arabella, at 
an earlier date. Mordant, who lias designs on tho Countess, inter¬ 
cepts a letter from the Earl to Lady Arabella, and makes mischief 
with it, tho result living a duel, iu which Mordant shoots the Karl, 
and ia then himself blown into the air by the I£arl of Fit r,mar ling- 
spike, tho Countess's father, who is' an old Admiral with 
u wooden leg. Tho 44 humble but pious ” governess, tho 
demoniacal Mordant, tho inflammable young Earl, me seconds 
at the duel, and the old Admiral ore represented with a graphic 
power which compensates for the brevity of the narrative. Among 
the other sketches in tho volume perhaps the best are the caricature* 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Tattle Assessor of Tubingen, the Notes of a 
Day or Two, Othello (a group of Carolina negroes, done to the 
life), Glasgow children at play in tho gutter, aud an imaginary Scotch 
audience Us toning to a lecture by Mr. Thackeray. Several of tho 
initial letter-pieces ore marked by‘delicate beauty as well as character 
and humour, Tho group of London omnibus cads isjva good as 
anything.by Leech, and there is also a capital picture orT’iaekeray 
and Jerrola sitting ix a railway carriage, and hearing ^eaaelves 
denounced by a curate to a young lady as infamous characters. A 
view of Borne shows that Thackeray, os indeed might be inferred 
from the.glimpses of scenery in his novels, had the painter’s eye. 


* The Orphan of Pitniioa; and other i r ___ 

By William Makepeace Thackeray. With' tome Notes by Ani^ ; 
Thackeray. SmttM&der, & Co. 
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The grotesque playing cards equally display the touch of genius in 
small things. Altogether this volume is a pleasant and interesting 
addition to our knowledge of the great novelist, and deserves to he 
cherished accordingly. 

Mr. Jowctt’s translation of Plato *, which was reviewed in our 
columns on its first appearance {Saturday Review, April 15, 1871), 
has now reached a second edition, which has been revised and 
corrected throughout. The prefaces to the Dialogues have been 
enlarged; some new subjects of modern philosophy, such ns Utility, 
Communism, and the Kantian and Hegelian philosophies, intro¬ 
duced \ and 41 innumerable alterations '* made in the text. In the 
preface Mr. Jmvolt makes some interesting anrl instructive remarks 
as to the principles on which translations should be done; and in 
reply to Professor Bain's demand for the reasons of his rejecting 
the epistles attributed to Pluto as spurious, ho stales them pretty 
much ns follows, 4 * reserving fuller discussion of the question to 
another work’’Because almost all flic epistles purporting to l>e 
of the classic ago of Greek literature are forgeries, aud interim! ns 
well as external probability is altogether against the letters said to 
be Plains', they nro trivial, unmeaning, devoid of delicacy and 
sublloty, wanting in a single tine expression, lull of plagiarisms 
inappropriately borrowed, and of historical blunders, and the more 
they are compared, the more they furnish evidence against ouo 
Mother. 

AVo are glnd to see n new edition of Sir G. Co mew all Lewis’s 
wise and suggestive Emty on the Injinrnca of Authority in 
Matters of Ophiiunf, perhaps one of the most characteristic efforts 
of hie cautious and philosophical mind. In these days of rash and 
hasty dogmatism there is 110 work move likely to do good than this 
1 incriminating examination of the foundations of authoritative 
Opinion; and we ninv also remark, in passing, that Sir George’s 
/reatiso on thn Methods of Reasoning in Politics would also well 
deserve ^publication, especially in a popular form. 

White’s Selborne seems to have lately taken a new lease of 
popularity. Not long ago wo reviewed an edition edited by 
Mr. li&rling (see Saturday licriur, December 26, 1874); wo 
have now before us another edition!, a handsome volume, edited 
by Mt. Frank Thick!and, and illustrated by Mr. P. 11 . Dela- 
motte ■, and a third is said to he. in preparation by Professor 
Boll, who lirca in White’s house at Selborne, and possesses fouio 
important manuscripts, such as White’s correspondence with 
Litmnous. Wo gather this last piece of information from the pre¬ 
sent volume, and it is characteristic of the generous courto>y 
which naturally prevails among the followers of White that, 
while Professor lit'11 throws open his stores of information to 
Mr. Bucklaud, tho latter takes care to lot the world know 
his friend’s own intentions. It is unnecessary to say any¬ 
thing of tho perennial charm of White’s letters; hut, if anything 
could add to them, it is Mr. Delamotte’s ndnlivable views ei the 
scenery of Selborne. Mr. Dockland has judiciously put his notes, 
which* include a memoir, into an appendix ; and there is also another 
appendix by Lord Selborne, whose estate adjoins Selborne, and 
who has devoted iiis leisure to some valuable researches in regard 
to the presence of tho Romans in that quarter. The disco 1 cry 
at different periods of a considerable quantity of Roman coins 
in and around the basin of Wooliner Pond, and an . semination 
of some of the tumuli in the same quarter, has led Lord Selborne 
to the conclusion that w« have hero probably tho scene of a butllo 
between the Romans and the British which is mentioned by 
Euuinnius in his panegyric on Constantins for his recovery of 
Britain. 

Mr. WoTslov, who died in 1866 , was known not only as a skilful 
classical translator, but as a poet, of original power, and tho new 
and enlarged edition of his miscellaneous pieces which has just 
appeared § will no doubt extend tho number of his admirers. Mr. 
Woroley's poetry is always full of healthy spirit; lie is tender as 
well as vigorous, and blends a deep religious spirit with classic 
grace. 

Sir Travers Twias has prepared a second edition of his work on 
the rights and duties of nations in time of war]|, bringing it down 
to the present time, so as to include tho abortive deliberations of 
tho Brussels Conference, and the somewhat vapoury discussions at 
the recent meeting of thn Internationa) Law Conference at thn 
Hague. He accurately describes the “ Three Rules” of the 
Geneva Conference as “ having served their purpose for the settle¬ 
ment of a passing dispute/’ and being now treated ns a dead letter. 
He also challenges the doctrine which was l'awmml at the. Hague 
meeting, that the right of capturing an enemy'b idiips on the high 
seas, if they are private property, should 1 c donfed to a belligerent. 

The first edition of Mr. Manning’s work on international lawf. 


Translated into Eng!iah, with Analysis mid 

. of V’ . 


tlnUto 1 College. 5 vols. 

Hv 


• The Dialogues of Plain. 

Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A„ Master 
Second Edition. CiarmduR Pjw, Oxford. 

| An Pesay OM the Influence of Juniority in Mailers of Opinion* 
George ComeWall Lewis. Second Edition Longman.*, Green, & Co. 

♦ Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. Jy (filbert White, with 
Rotes hy Frank Dockland, and a Cluster of Antiqintios by Lord Selborne. 
Macmillan & Co. 

•I-foems and Translation §. By Philip Stanhope Won-fey, M.A. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Edited by the ttev. £. Worslcy. Blackwood He 
Son. 

| the Law tfNaikm , considered at Jndipendfnt Political Community.*. 
M* Un Mights ant! Duties of Nations in Tune of War . By Sir Truvors 
P.C.L. Second Edition, revised, Oxford: Claremiou Press. 
London: Longmana h (Jo. 

^ Commentaries on the Law of Nations. By W. 01:e Manning. A Now 
Edition and revised throughout, with Supplementary Articles f»y ^heldou 
Amos. H. Sweet. 


1 appeared in 1839, when the subject attracted comparatively little 
attention. Jt has since acquired a deeper interest, ana it has therefore 
j beep thought worth while to bring out a new edition of the book. 
Mr. Manning being, as he, informs us, a confirmed invalid, has been 
obliged to content himself with writing a preface, leaving the 
general revision and annotation of the work to Mr. Sheldon Amos. 
Mr. Manning is led by hie horror of war to advocate the mainten¬ 
ance of the Declaration of Fans, and to think that the recent 
“ benevolent ” proposals of Russia and Germany doeervo further 
consideration. The writer forgets that artificial rules by which 
the people of a country are isolated as independent and indifferent 
spectators of tho action of the executive Government ore perhaps 
■ more 1 lively to produce than to check war, and at tho samo time 
I tend to destroy public spirit. 

Mr. Parkers Ghmary* of architectural terms has reached a 
fourth edition ; the compiler’s name is a sufficient guarantee tor ite 
soundness and precision. 

Lord Garvagh appears to be a young man of adventurous spirit 
who enjovs the vicissitudes of rough travel, hut has not much 
faculty of observation. Ho himself disclaims the idea of The Pil¬ 
grim of Snmdinana t being meant for a guide-book, and admits 
that •* those who may bo in want of information upon travelling or 
field sports will find these pages of no use at all.” In point of iact, 
they are little more than a record of somo rather commonplace per¬ 
sonal experiences, told with a boyish candour and simplicity which 
is at times amusing. Lord Garvagh’s literary style is somewhat 
peculiar, and reminds ouo of a foreigner trying to write English 
w ith a small stock of words and not much enso in tho composition 
of sentence s. For instance, hero is a complaint of want of hos¬ 
pitality:—“I called upon him (Arni Thorlaeius), presented, con¬ 
trary to my usual custom, two letters of introduction, and ho 
informed me that there happened in tin's placo to bo an inu fer 
pf rangers. The guide, Gcir /oegft, went to that same inn, where 
I would have sent him anyhow, he all the while taking very much 
to heart, not only the habits of the fishermen and sailors there, but 
rdso the behaviour of Arni Thorlacius; may his being the excep¬ 
tion to Icelandic wit aod courtesy prove tho rule.” In ft rural 
dean, however, Lord Garvagh was muni fortunate in discovering 
“not only the kind, hospitable, and unassuming Icelander, but the 
consistent and enlightened Christian,’’ for, speaking pure English, 
this holy moil invited us to dine with him.” Wo also learn thnr. 
at another place “ I took wine at four different houses, so glad 
the people were to see a stranger, and then had tea in the house «f 
a well-to-do merchant, which had dowel's growing in tho window, 
and a piano going pretty nearly the whole time”; and that, further 
on, ,4 1 s.it up very late last night overwhisky-niul-water,hot,with 
the merchant.” Ou one. occasion,when liis guide fell down exhausted, 
ho say?-, “ Never in my life* having travelled with a medicine-chin-1,1 did 
not know what on earth to do with him.” Aud hero is a philoso¬ 
phical meditation :—'‘How Uovo to hear tho intellectual con¬ 
versation of bonus sportsmen, and to watch men turning out for 
spoil as the one sole and only business of this life, all in correct 
horse, dog, ami gaiter style! showing that selfishness and very 
natural contempt for other peoples interests, who may not cure 
so much for sport, or may prevent it if eomiug their way! ” All 
that wo learn from this work is thn*. life is very rough and un 
comfortable in Iceland, and even in some parts of Norway, aw\iv 
from the beaten trade. 

A republication ol’ Miss Marti norm's Easters 1 Life \ is fully 
justified by its intrinsic value, which, as tho East moves slowly, 
has lost nothing by tho lapse of time. Many books have been 
written on tho same subject sineo this one first appeared, nearly 
thirty years ago; but, as a thorough, discriminating, and. wo 
may say, vivid, picture of Egyptian scenery and manners, it fe 
still one of the best to which auy one who wishes to form a 
general idea of the country can refer. 

Mm Violet §, a minor novel by the late Shirley Brooks, which 
was contributed to Punch in the earlier days of his connexion with 
that periodical, and by which indeed ho first mad« his mark in ii, 
has lieen reprinted, together with a satirical sketch of matrimonial 
differences, in tho form of dialogues between Mr. and Mrs. 
Nuggleton, which also appeared in Pinch some years later. Those, 
who laughed over these productions of a gonial and witty writer 
in other clays will no doubt be glad to see them again, while they 
will be now to others. 

Mr. Willis Bund has compressed into a simple and convenient 
form tho information needful for understanding tho bearing of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act on the law of compensation for un¬ 
exhausted improvements. || 

A 44 City Editor ” has put together somo interesting chapters ou 
the Rationale of Market Fluctuations.^] He lays down the follow¬ 
ing principles—that market fluctuations are never without a cause, 
that they are invariably of an exaggerated character, and that, ns a 
rule, whon anything happens, the market immediately responds to 

• A Concise Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic 
Architecture. By John ITeury Pinker. Fourth Edition, revised Oxford 
and Loudon: James Parker tk Co. 

f The Pilgrim of Scandinavia. By Lord Garvagh. San.pson Low 
Sc Co. 

t Postern Life , Present and Past. By Harriet Martlncan. A Now 
Edition. Moxon, Son, & Co. 

§ The Naggletonn ; and Miss Violet and her Offers. Uy Shirley Brooks. 
Bradbury , Aguew, A Co. 

|{ The JmW of Compensation for Unerhausted Improvements. By J. W. 
Willi* Bund. But ter worths. 

U The Rationale of Metrhet Fluctuations. Itr a City Editor, Effingham 
Wilson. 
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the event. From this he concludes that investors ought not to he 
dismayed by a mere fall of stock in itself, hut should look to the 
reason of it, trus ting that, if the investment is fairly sound, it will 
toon recover its position ; on the other hand, stocks at a very high 
figure should he cautioualy approached, as a reaction uyvyhe feared. 
As an example of this theory, it is mentioned that on astute specu¬ 
lator who every morning calculated the chances for and ngninst a vise 
in certain stocks, and, when they seemed to point to a rise, sold out, 
was generally able to buy bock again more cheaply, and vice verad. 
The writer, while admitting that organized markets, such as the 
Stock Exchange, are liable to abuse, holds that they have com¬ 
pensating advantages in securing at once the market price of any 
article. His binaj however, leans him to a doubtful criticism on 
Ijeeiuan’s Act, which imposes on a dealer the condition that im 
must not sell certain shares unless be actually possesses 'hem. 
u Thus,” we are told, u an anticipatory or market opinion of the 
value of banking shares is not so finely arrived at, because the 
buyer has to wait till the article is really in the market. It is 
evident, however, that the last-mentioned condition is the only truo 
test of honest trade. 

Professor Kirk* demonstrates in a vigorous and conclusive 
manner the utter fallacy of the Trade-Union policy of attempting 
to raise the value of labour by artificial restrictions on production; 
and it would be well if worlung-meu could bo got to listen to his 
arguments. Profeasor Kirk shows very clearly that, in the long run, 
the power of the Unions is limited to that of indicting lo.". a cs upon 
other people at the cost of still greater injury and sullmtig to 
themselves; and that capital, though kepi unemployed, does not 
diminish, while suspended industry is an absolute loss. 

A “ Handy Volume Edition ” of iScott’s poems f—**'von little 
volumes in a neat rose—has been brought out by Messrs, Bradbury 
and Oo. Its type is readable, nud it. would seem to bo especially 
suitable for a tourist with literary tastes. ’ j 

French and Spanish Painters^ is a work of a somewhat mixed ' 
Character. Some of tho illustrations, especially one or two of the j 
etchings, are very good, while others are very bad. If the volume ' 
is to be regarded ns giving a general idea of the French and Spanish 
schools of painting, both pictures and letterpress are exhvmely in¬ 
adequate ; but, taken lor what it is, rs a collection of pictures, 
chosen pretty much at random, and accompanied by a slight 
account of tho various artists, it is not without interest. 

Though open to somo objections on the ground of a certain per¬ 
haps not unnatural partisanship, tho Count of Paris's History of 
tho American Civil AVar§ is a book of genuine historical value. 
We have already noticed the original work as it came out, and of 
the authorized English translation now before us it is enough to 
say that it seems to bo carefully and intelligently executed. 

Sir II. B. Wolff, who believes that the policy of our Go\em¬ 
inent with regard to tho Suez Canal points to its complete 
redemption from the hands of the Company and the purelr-se of 
the viceroy's reversionary interest, has translated a lecture by M. 
do [/weeps ||, giving a brief history of his connexion with the under¬ 
taking. The narrative is in a jocular and g«sniping vein. 

Mr. Dickens ^1 having in his writings described or mentioned a 
great many London streets and houses, Mr. Edgar Pemberton Jins 
thought it necessary to compile a catalogue of them —a reverential, 
but, us far as wo can see, useless piece of work. j 

The series of little handbooks on llritish Manufacturing Indus- 
tries **, edited by Mr. Be van, now includes volumes on the metal, ' 
pottery, and textile trades. 

Mr. Curley, with a view apparently of encouraging emigration 
to Nebraska ft, has published an account of that region in a hand¬ 
some form with tinted paper, woodcut illustrations, red leather 
binding, and* gilt edges. The work originally appealed in the 
United* States, and its issue in this glittering form for the English 
market naturally suggests some reflections as to the ted ion of our 
countrymen who nro appealed to, since it can scarcely In* supposed 
that persons in the dismal circumstances of intending emigrants 
ore likely to invest their scAiity savings in such u porgcinis and 
expensive volume as this. It must bo admit led, however, that 
Mr. Curley writes, in the main, in n very umd.-rnte and sensible 
way, and admits somo of the draw backs of Nebraska while painting 
its advantages. 

There is no doubt a generation growing up which ns yet knows 
not Iugoldsby, and for its benefit a new edition of tho famous 
ballads has been provided. It is doubtful how far tin* lugoldsby 
Legends have kept tueir hold on their original admirers, ami there 
are somo of them in which tho references to events of the day 


have grown somewhat obscure and out of date. Still they eohtftki 
a sufficient body of genuine humour to keep up the popularity of 
tho work, though perhaps this might he further promoted bjr # 
judicious reduction of the number of pieces. 

A “ People's Edition ” of Professor Porter’s life of Dr. H«j f 
Cooke of Belfast*, the original issue of which was reviewed ttr 
tho Saturday Review of January 27, 1872, has just been issued. 
Dr. Cooke was a man, if not exactly of a very elevated or heroic 
character, at least of remarkable energy, and his life by his son-in- 
law is'an interesting picture of a stirring period. 

The Pythagorean Triangle t and Discrepancies of Freemasonry J 
are posthumous works by Dr. Oliver, who, it appears, was a well- 
known Freemason. They ore written in tho style of mysterious 
nonsense which is characteristic of tho Order. 

The seventh volume of the Camden Miscellany $ contains two ser¬ 
mons of the “ boy bishop” in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary; 
the speech of Sir R. Heath ns prosecutor in the cose of Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Leighton, who was tried Wore the Star Chamber in 1630, for 
his attacks on the bishops, and sentenced to be publicly whipped 
and to have his ears cut off and his nose slit, ana to be branded in 
the face with S.S. (sower of Bedition), and then imprisoned in the 
Fleet for the rest of his life; notes of Sir G. Croke’s judgment in 
regard to the ship-money, corrected by himself: and reports of tho 
mission of Sir Tliomas ltoo to Gustav us Adolphus 1629-30. 

Messrs. Phillips Series of Reading-Books j|, from primers up¬ 
wards, which is edited by the Principal of St. Mark's College, 
deserves commendation for its practical character and judicious 
efforts, not only to teach, but to interest and amuse the young. 
It is assumed in these books that leading and writing arc to go on 
together. 

Several Manuals of Elementary Science 5 f have been published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of the quality of 
which the authors' names—Mr. F. Le (Boa Clark (physiology), 
Dr. Bcrnays (chemistry), Professor Newton (chemistry), Rev. J. 
O. Bonney (geology). Mr. W. H. Christie (astronomy), and Pro¬ 
fessor Bentley (botany)— are a sufficient guarantee. 

Mr. Alfred Hamilton has illustrated tho local distribution iu 
England and AVales nf heart disease and dropsy and of cancer and 
pthifeis in women in n series nf coloured maps •*, so that the pre¬ 
valence of any particular disorder may be taken in at a glance. 


• Life and Time* of He»ru Cuoke, 1 ).D ., PL. I). By Professor J. 
Porter.’ People's Edition. lV>uast: William Multan. 
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Oliver, D.D. John Hogg & Co. 

J The Discrepancies oj t rrtmasonry. By the Rev. G. Oliver. Hogg. 
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Hunter's Life of Lord Ma><>. Swinburne's Breohthea*. 

Max XUIlar’i Cblm frotn a German Workshop.—Vol. XV. . Andetten. 

Nasmith's Institutes of £ngl(*h 1 *rl' ate Law. Twelve Month* iu Southern Brnm 
A Charming F»1iow. Minor Notices. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

X The FOURTEENTH WlNTP.lt EXHIBITION of HKETCURm and STUDIED U 
NOW OPEN, ft fall M*H Le«t. Ten till Hvu. Admission 1*. 

ALFRED D. FRflT./Irrrrfnrg._ 

/' 1 RYSTAL P AT ACft-NOTICE to ARTISTS. Tlie results 

of the Exhibition and Safes of thU Season Ik»w been *« gratifying that tin blwtnn 


Will Main offor MAHAJA tor (ha REM 
1874-7. Receiving dura February 81st u 
•conditions otgd? to Mr. C. W. V\ jaw. Pi 


nod Wnd. ol St. 


8 so <1 1 
;. Ouiug 


»’* Mail, Lunglium Fltn-e_For 


Guardian* whbiir seeking a Hi.. 
WARDS. The , .urn of Study n n 


wrenta given and requlrti 
I fttagpnt Street. London. 

pLIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLARS I HRS.—E fG 11 T or more 

will In open to COMPETITION at MUlmmhier, 1*76. value (Yum r«9 tu £to n \ ivu, 
which may be loemucd from a special hind to £9n a yt-ftr m c«wi of Skili-dar* win, wn,nr.- it. - 
Further particular* may be obtained o' -•*— '.....s, - .. .. 


T’UJE high school, 

X now for the SCHOLAR* Ill 1*8 


TXOW for th« SCIIOLARNIUPA at the above Sch 
The next Term wijljiecin^January_ Hi.-. Pra^pcctow * on applji-ation. 


D over college, 

fVestfeol-Tho Right Bon, Earl QRANVtLLl. *.0. 
/Dod-Yostor-Tha Rev. WU. BULL, M.A., Uto Ifodlar of Oh. C 6 il.,QftftMdgl. 

J£\ ,•TE^froia Board >n MaetftiVftaup, Mb per 

la Fifteen Oefawee per ean«m,tiMM»ibrOU 




lauHAtty SiaairrAKT. 

WOLLASrON KNOCKER, foftn «WP* Wft*. 



tenable for three yearn. For parUmlara apply to the Ua*d»Me*tor, A. li. Ajihott. B.A. 
The Station for the School la *• Seven Hlstfcr*V n 

'T’OURS, FranotL — KeV. 0. BOWMAN, LL.B., TXJ.D. 

-*■ < Ex - M athr matieal Houounnsu) Beealvea FIVE PUPILS to Prepare for Army, \Jnt* 

varelty, and oilier Examination*. Franah Gentleman italdcpt In the house. Two Vamnciet— 
w Ramyc Ue la Traiu.'kle. Tour*.__ ____ 

tj tiy 

Control, he., 


H artley 

Institution hr 
and many University 


INSTITUTION, Southampton.-^Studente of 

S * rVU **' C®htK 


_ _«e> Mall. 

Pietnre Gallery, Cryatal Palaoe. 

nOB&B GREAT PICTURE of «CHRIST LEAVING tbo ' 

7 / fBiSTbRlUh." With “Dream cf flliite’a Wife,.Die Niifht of the Cruelnxion.“ 

“La Vltne.’ "foldim of the Crora." “Cbriattan Martyr*." " Uuniinx Table," kc_lJOltfi 

CXLLERV.M New Howl Street. Tan to Six. Admi^on. 1 *. 

TPLIJAH WALTOS.--'SviNTKTt KXlillllTION " now 

OPEN —A Lar** foUi'i-tinn of Hue Wator-Ooiour f>r»» ii^l'h on VIEW.and for SALE. 
Burlington Gallery, ll'l Pittuultliy. Tin till Uu.-W. . Anniiwuu. mrlmluu Caluh^uv. 1». 

a^HJE LION’S Jiki im. By Professor (iAltitJEL MAX. 

■** ThJa aolvbralol Piet me h NO IV OS VlKlV, nt Arthur Tontli'a liullctj. f> lla> niarlat. 
-ofvpoaitelfer .M«Ot'n>'a/l , htatre. _ __ __ 

TTNIVERSITV C()i,LEGE, 1 J)X1H>X. _ “POL 1 JTOAL 

^ ECONOMY.- Mr. II «L KOXU'KJ.I., M.A.. fti-lfow ..f <t. J.,l,.r« C.dieai., Cambrldjir. 
■aril! begin avunrn ut TWKWI\-Fot:R LKt Pl’IlHS *»» TiWMlny, Jauuao in. at S i* u.; liw 
auboeQuent Lceturpauiil licdiliteml ‘ , .. _ 

Tha *ubWt of the C unra* will lw' The Pruniph e oi‘ PuJltica! l>.>in.m> <j.»u mU , n*<i Mi^tnrunily 
«nd In their Application* to certain Social ProLknni. oJJ-ooially tho 1L l at ion* bet Mum fay it nil 

a mi LaUNnie. 1 ' 

Fee lor tUa Cnurec a i£,. m. 

JOHN ROBSON. B.A , fe-rr/.r « t„ th- r.„, n,l. 

TTNIVERSITY COLT*TOE f LONIKLX. Th IIKAD-MAR- 

TEHSHIP of the ficlvf.l hnvmx tawnme VACANT by the (!■ wli of Pi r-wir k UY, the 
Counol! dealw t.ial 111 -, k Sin« i r>Aor alio.: it, if p<if.dilc, enter Ut»jn tl>r di^chari; >1 In, MiUli* at 
the beginning of the next Kiunnnr 'term tAi nl 2 .,, 1*70'. 

Candid*to* for the »!•:••>,uiinent me ie:jueiii'.l t«> Junvanl tlmr AniilirnMnns amt IVati- 
■nonlnla, not Herr than ’•ntnutuv, .Imnui v «l. t«> iV umh-r-oui-ed truin whom luforniviou 
relating to the ilutjt» ami unuiunumaot Vlie Kebil-Maili-iaMp »vi» 1 e obtanenl. 

December 9P. Ia7&. JOHN ROBSON, ll V., •- . »• uu # i!<t < iiimni. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL. 

The LKST TERM, In7(>, will begin to? Now Pupil* on Tnmday, Jau 1 .,, a: 

9 J 0 A.M. 

The Hehooll* clu»r to tho Unwer Street Station of the Metroi>.ditu» Kailwa>. audonly a few 
minuter walk fVom the. Teruilm of ueviral other Bailwny*. 

DlurlpUlte if rnaiutAuivrl without rorvorul uunLhtncnt or “ imiioxilionx." 

ProapeetUfc*, cuntauimg full information rcnactjng the ‘ .,,e*nf Imitructinn given In 

the School, Fee*, and oilier iwlkvlsrn, muy be ubtaineJ ut tlu- < tdieo of tin. L< <H< nv- 
__ JOHN Iton-ON, B \ , ‘uvi/dH ru l'ir Cmv/jf. 

TfJYT)E PARK COLT.KOK for I.A1HKS, ltfi (llouwslor 

• S *. Terrace, Hyde IHtrk. 

The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN Januaiy in. 

The JUNIOR TERM hrahn* January in. 

The SENIOR TERM January 

Proapectuce*. containing Name* or Profanaon, Tariu*. a e M rm |i« hn<l on .i<|>l(i'ation to the 
CiADT-ltltHI tiKNT. 

T .ADIKS’OOLI.KGK, POLYGON HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTl ).V. 

—J i'atron*. 

Thu Bight Rev. thel^>rd Bishop of WfXCHCbTKlI. 

The Right If on. Viscount EVERKf.KY. 

The Uight Mon. L-itd NORTHBROOK. 
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® Wm - **»"*»■ W. C. MACLEAN. M.R. CM,.. W.L.. 

PROSPECT HOUSE, MALTON.—Tho Mi«»9 HAUL, 

X Principal* of the above SCHOOL.vilfer a auuml and entniirclirnsive EdmaUmi hr 
NQ LAIMES. Tlir'r Pupil* have fin,red the t'amMh'ge Iw.ml Juuir.r, *>■ umr n...I 
ar Exeounetioiu. and abiaclol Cloaa is tor-nn d l»r Ladles wi-luug to i-repiuo l«,r the 
r. Provpeetuan will lie forwarded on application, Thu Term eoiumeneua January m, 

A ' HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL HOME, D f ar Uiulnn.— 

A LADY of POSITION, who has some Young Relatives at tho almve Est'ibUdiment. 

.. ... .. ■»_.. j j4( | ic „ received, vUlim to rrcununend If to Parent« mul 

t-ainr* Ediuolii'iial Home for their UArUHTEps ,i r 

.— -- ——, -- *i n»priPM alhnn.nch ami oi.rupreiienaivc Liit'li-)i I.clm-ati- n 

fArlthmetie and Plain Needlework icivivuig spee.iul attentioni, Modern latngungi* H,« 
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Govemaawa u/ipfotii.e*’), amiMt-ri I i iimnent IajiiiIou Professor*. Highest M-toroiice* 
Parent* given end required. J > .(■« Guineas—L uta, Messrs. R vstley uiul Laiianter, 


WOOLWICH, ARMY, COOPER’S IIILL.— MORGAN 

V V JENKfSM. M.A. tWranglerK emlatod by »n able Stoff of Graduate* in First CLus* 
lionouri, including a and in 1 st claw* of Nn*. Hd. TrliasU, prcfiarcN RESIDENT and pWN- 
RES111ICN l* I'l'nlS for the above. The only Three sent up lor Woolwich. one lftih In 
last Thursday's List; TUrcw out of Four aj one Uaenduatfon lor Conner's Mtu. and "UMf 
nut of Four at nuotlier for tho Army, how passed.—Address, 30 Cornwall fto«a, Wtsthourne 


WcxitAvnni, line, control, cckipkr's uruu— 

' ■ Ki v. I>, IHCHKf iNuru. tSra.), .bvlu, immit WU. CM VACANUKP tu 
the next E taint nationCliusical, Science, French, tier man, and Drawing Tutor*. 11a mv 
.l*i> reci Ivo 14 »iU‘ distinct»>uungrr PuPILw for a i extended wnr«*^-Eallag. W. 

" 1 ^ DUO AT 10 N.~ BUST A L HILL, ABRIOY WOOD, Kmit.-- 

XJ a liinlu-d ittimlM’r of no VS reoelml. who hvn on a homo footing, entirely with the 
Hi oil-Mazier. Ucit.iynu;* L.» many \ol>h intn atid Uentlvuieu. High Term*. Age* tfum 
Hewn tu Sixteen.— Ailduiss. llr.ACt-9faaTKu. ax almve, 

PRIVATE TUITION fiir“ tbo" bNIVEnSITIIiST &L-.--A 

-*■ t'LEltfl i MAN fM.A. tix<in.) who has had several Years’ auieewlul Exporlcucv In tha 
ntiove, us.i.tid by a lU-udi lit Cnnihridgn Urtiduata, Iwmde* other viHelaut Nvn-rMidctu Maauwe 
for Mudvrn Laugas.i-i. u., ic< vires Ten TU FILM, anil boa HVO VAt.ANClES N.lcbliour. 
hood \iry art mot i\ and nealthy, on the Banka of the Thames, about an hour’s rule by 
ttiiiii Iroin I’adilingn.u.—Addicw, Ucv. Nl. A., narv of Mr, I. h. Ifo Carteret Birsou, 7l> (km cm 
blivet, W, 

A SMALL IIIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, Errpnrnlorv fop tlie 

*-*■ Public Solum)s. fto.. W cnnrttudwl by an OXFORD GRADUATE tlliph l iastlcal 
Honours?, lu a wry licnlthy lli>trict.— Address, ftt«/fott, Oroal nhikvnhum, Ipswich. 

M il. V. A. WALL, tliH Fvo null and Oivtnnn Must or at Brighton 

(Ol Icgc^ ivwlv* * l # UPJLS. Frvncb i« nlwivy r i Npoknu In fche JWuUuif Uou»e, and can 
U* thrurii r \',\\ mojuiriMl without inlt*rrupturn to tlif C work. 

^ro M.IVa,'"^ 7 ”Tn‘ kXGijSUMAN, lat^ ' 1 ’utorln a Dublic 
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H YDRUEATIIY. — SUDIilKKiK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

; , /iv»i' , Kiii-br. El i WARD J.ANE, H.A., M.D. fcdin. For liivaini* and thaw re- 
i|U>rmg iv*t uiul change. Turk j.Ii Baths on l‘ie jirmliw. Priiate cnriMx-c to Richuiund Farit. 

RUiilTOX. -DEDFUTiD HOTEL.—FWinpr ScA and 

Knilunnk. Nvnr the Wilt Put. tVntral and (juLt I.nng iwtablished. Suite*of 
RipMns. .'ipoc.'juH Cotlee^ruuin im Larliei and ttciitleinen. tSea-Wafor Ski viiw in the llotol. 

__ROBERT FAIIK. Huruujrr. 

f>ltATTEN'S PEUEEOTEL) FLUTES, UvJiuder and Ooue, 

iti'niiii'iu mg ut Four fitiima*. Thu 8it«iima Flute and tbe ^'.uelun util and new system 
of Huger no;. 

Carticulturs i f nit these instruments upon oripheatinn tu the Monufarturera. 

IJOONEV it Co , TO& REGENT STREET, W. 

pLANOFOliTES and flAUMoX DIMS, at, H(KKSIlY~ t CO?S 

■*■ N« w uml rxteiis ii* Wtir.-rooms. ns Kvyint 'irrc. 'idlmijing fhi* Pfilytr^htilr. A large 

‘ ,U hy all rite great Makei* tE'jglbh Aird Fitftdgnifor 8 A 1 .K or IHRK.aiaa 

ai»'ii th. Vii iAt.- ’ t ' itim. 

'IMiK Arfi'RONOMJ^R-ROYAL Rtiported to the Admiralty 

■*■ (August i j, I it 70 on in ti!iron..mt>U'ra entered for auniuii competition, “M, K.l>EXT r K 
lube tlniuit we have ever had on trial.M. F. t >K N 'F ,(’h Tonometer, W atch. amt block Makar 
t.>theijnvi-ti. JTCtiCKbPUIl STREET, CHARING CKOBS. 

l^EDSTl-.ADS’Tml REDIHNTJ.—WILLIAMS. BURTON 
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■* * W ILLIAM 8. DURTfNf. * 

F.xtivrue care i* taken, even where the priqes ara Ubv lowest, to t 
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COUNT AN DR ASSY’S NOTE. 

rnHE form of Count Anmiassy’s Note is perbapa le.ss 
X important than the proof which it affords that (lio 
three Imperial Courts find it possible to act in concert 
The reaay acceptance by the French Government of a 
string of colourless or commonplace proposals indicates a 
determination to stand for the present aloof from external 
transactions. It will be more difficult for the English 
Ministers to form a decision. The origin and consequences 
of the project will require full consideration. The prelimi¬ 
nary concert of the three Governments involves the 
assumption that they are more immediately interested in 
the Eastern question than France or Italy, or even than 
England; yet Germany is but remotely concerned with 
Turkish affiurs, which have for a century past been an 
object of. constant solicitude to English statesmen. If 
Count Andbabsy iutd communicated his Note simultaneously 
to all tho Powers, there would have been a strong pre¬ 
sumption in favour of on Austrian project. The concur¬ 
rence of Russia would not have furnished a suffi¬ 
cient reason for objecting to a plausible scheme; but 
the Austro-Hungarian Chancellor has avowedly acted as 
the agent of the tlirco allied Rowel's; and it is probable 
that, in executing any measure of intervention, they would 
consider themselves independent of England and of France. 
If the Note is vague and indefinite in its terms, there will 
bo additional risk of future complications, As judges 
sometimes say in construing ambiguous Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, u the Legislature must have meant something. A 
scheme of administrative reform for u Turkish province 
may be interpreted as conveying a right to enforce the con¬ 
cessions which are iu the first instance courteously recom¬ 
mended. It is impossible without knowledge of diplomatic 
negotiations and assurances to form a confident judgment 
of the expediency of accepting Count Andrassy’s pro¬ 
posals. The decision of the Government will bo founded 
on ample information; and, until all tho documents are 
published and explained, the country will provisionally 
acquiesce in tho policy which may bo adopted. 

Impetuous philanthropists already condemn tho Note 
which they have not seen. According to their contention, 
it is useless and absurd to propose reforms to the Turks, 
who never keop even their own promises of amendment. 
It is known that the Austrian project includes no 
machinery of execution; and it iB therefore, according to 
the critics, immaterial whether it is more or less complete 
in its details than the Sultan’s Firman. Irresponsible poli¬ 
ticians fail to make sufficient allowance for the embarrass¬ 
ments which beset practical statesmen. Count Anukassy 
could scarcely found a policy on the fanciful or metaphorical 
proposition that indigenous Bosnian Mussulmans are an 
invading Turkish horde, occupying the lands which they 
in fact inherited from their Slavonic ancestors. Count 
Andkassy might not perhaps trouble himself with ethno¬ 
logical distinctions if he was prepared to exterminate or 
to expel the troublesome Mahometans of Herzegovina and 
Bosnia; but Austria-is not at present disposed to engage 
in a crusade. A former member of Parliament has lately 
given variety to the Eastern controversy by an elaborate 
eulogy on the admirable qualities of the Turks,, Th^ro aro 
probably in Turkey; as elsewhere, both good arid bad speci- 
yiigfcs of the ruling race \ but' *mm can be no'd&ilS®' that 
the bod Turks are verj bad; eu^t if there were no Turks 
in BurOpe their presouCo would, not be desired, their 
absence regretted. The conclusive objection to the philan¬ 


thropic doctrine of extermination is that, it is imprac¬ 
ticable. The invading horde is too numerous and toe 
tenacious to be summarily expelled. The annexation «r 
the disturbed province to Austria would perhaps be tin 
best possible solution os fur as the interests of tho in¬ 
habitants uro concerned. An Austrian administration 
would keen Mahometans as well as Christiana in order; 
nor can there bo any doubt that the worst-governed 
province of Austria or Hungary is better managed than 
tho best-governed province of Turkey. In this casv 
also considerations of policy and prudence interfere with 
tho adoption of heroic remedies. The opposition of Monte- 
I negro and Servia to tho establishment of Austrian 
j sovereignty in Herzegovina might perhaps be disregarded ; 

! but a Turkish war, undertaken for a doubtful object, would 
| bo highly inconvenient, especially while the part which 
Russia might t.iko in the quarrel is wholly uncertain. It 
is well known that both the German and the Hungarian 
portions of the Empire deprecate any increase of tho 
Slavonic population; and it is doubtful whether anyone of 
the three Rowers would assent to tho arrangement which 
is with easy confidence proposed by amateurs. If Austria 
were willing and able to annex Herzegovina, and if no 
further consequences would follow tho measure, there is n 
reason why the English Government should dissent from 
tho philanthropic solution. * 

In default of an Austrian conquest, some znaebinen 
might perhaps be contrived by which the administration w! 
tho disturbed province might bo superintended and cot 
trolled ; but it is not surprising that Count Anpbasst has 
abstained from defining tho method of future coercion 
Any project of the kind would have injuriously affected tlm 
probability of Erfglbdi co-operation. Lord Stratfo^w 
Rv.pct.iFFB formerly rendered good service both to bi&ciwu 
country and to Turkey by the pressure which he habitually 
applied to the Porto on behalf of improvements in admi¬ 
nistration. A formal right and corresponding duty of in¬ 
terference would be Turn'd embarrassing; but a po^er ol 
control vested iu a single Ambassador wouldbe comparative!; 
simple and effective. A right of appeal to a Board of five or 
six representatives of as many States would produce many 
anomalies. If tho Ambassadors could agree among them 
selves they would require the aid of an Austrian contingent 
to enforce their decisions. Count Axphassy’s project only 
relates to Herzegovina, and perhaps to a part of Bosnia*: 
and it is so far diclinguished from tho Sultan’s Firman, 
which purports *0 extend to all parts of the Empire. 
There is at prcstnl* nothing to prevent the Ambassadors 
from remonstrating jointly or severally against abuse:- 
which may prevail in any province. If the Note had pro¬ 
vided a machinery of execution, they might at the same time 
protest verbally against malndinj liistrution in Bulgaria 
and interfere by force tor tho protection of oppressed 
Christians in Herzegovina. Objections of this kind are 
perli&ps not necessarily conclusive : but Count Andkassy 
must have takcu them into consideration, lie perhaps 
thought it prudent to leave open on tlio fiuro of iheydcftutt 
merit the more important question whether the RctWbrS, 
if they can agree among themselves, are to impose their 
will on tho Rorto, In every detail it was neosQsary to'ex¬ 
ert* iso the most careful circumspection. The throe allied 
Courts must have been prepared with alternative sys tems 
of policy tony out the cases of the assent or refusal of the 
English. Government. 

The disappointment of tho friends of tho insurgents is 
excessive, though it is natural. Looking only to their object, 
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they made insufficient allowance for the difficulties of es¬ 
tablishing any kind of concert. It would perhaps have 
been impossible that Austria and Russia should agree on a 
more definite course of proceeding. Something has been 
gained by the adversaries of the Porto in the formal notice 
that three great Powers claim a right of interference in its 
internal administration. One more clause of the Treaty of 
1856 haa been virtually repealed, for an express considera¬ 
tion of tlie promises of tho Porte to give equal privileges to 
all tho subjects of the Umpire was tho disclaimer by tho 
European Powers of any right of internal intervention. 
Tho experience of twenty years may porhaps justify a 
change of system ; but it is a mistake to suppose that 
Count An*l»rassy’s Note will not have established a now 
principle. If Austria, Russia, and Germany can, with or 
without tho concurrences of the Western Powers, insist 
on reforms in Herzegovina, they may at their con¬ 
venience use force to obtain compliance with their 
demands. Any nctivo measure must bo preceded by 
negotiation, among themselves; but, as far as the Porte is 
concerned, the principle of qualified independence is 
already established. In a later stage of the transaction 
the precedent of the liberation of Greece will perhaps, with 
more or less variation, be followed. Fifty years ago much 
difficulty occurred in determining the limits of the territory 
which was ultimately declared independent. It would be 
a far more arduous task to deal differently with Her¬ 
zegovina, with Bosnia, and with Bnlgaria. The Turkish 
inhabitants of the Morea were compelled to leave the 
country on payment or promise of compensation for their 
property. The Mahometan population of tho European 
portion of the Empire, whether of Slavonic or of Turkish 
race, is warlike aud comparatively numerous. To expel 
an invading horde from countries where it h»s for four 
hundred years been at homo is a bold undertaking; but 
Count And raspy’s proposals of reform may possibly bo a 
stop towards the attainment of tho design at some remote 
period. 


THE PRESS ABROAD. 

S there is not much going on at Paris just now, tho 
bitterness of party spirit during a period of expecta¬ 
tion seeks material from remote sources, and tho past is 
ransacked, and buried scandals aro unearthed. Among 
other amusements, a journal has thought it worth while to 
reproduce some imaginary letters of Louis Philippe, which 
were published more than thirty years ago by the Gazette 
de France. It is supposed to bo probablo that soino 
part of this very artificial kind of dirt will stick to the 
Orleanists of the present day, or that at any rate they 
will fear it may stick, so that in any case then* will bo tho 
pleasure of alarming them. Tho history of these letters 
and of their publication may, liowevpr, suggest another 
train of thought with which tho Orleanists have 
nothing to do. The letters were published in a Legiti¬ 
mist journal in 1841, nearly ek*\en yours after Loins 
PuiJiilTK had provoked the wrath of all Legitimists 
by managing to bo mado Ring against his will. 
Ho was therefore, in 1841, not only a reigning monarch, 
bat a mouarch who had reiguud some time, and it 
might have been thought that he was entitled to such 
respect as reigning juouarehs usually receive. Tho 
Legitimist organ was, however, determined to show how 
far disrespect for a reigning monarch could go. It first 
published three letters supposed to have been written by 
LooiS Philippe during the time of the First Empire ; and, 
finding the interest of its readers awakened, it proceeded a 
few days later to give throo letters purporting to have been 
written by the Kino since his accession to the crown. These 
letters were adroitly constructed so as to do the Kino as 
much harm as possible. In. 1841 the public mitirl was 
much excited agaiast Er gland m account of the difficulties 
to which the Syrian question hud given rise; and the first 
letter accordingly war. supposed to have been written by 
the King to the English Ambassador Paris, and to have 
assured him that the King was nob unnfmdful of tho engage¬ 
ments of ]|it) family towards England, and was prepared to 
surrender Algeria to England as soon as p iridic opinion in 
France made the step possible. Throughout qjft reign Louis 
Philutis was accused of truckling to Russia, and there 
can bo no doubt that be lived in constant terror of a coali¬ 
tion against France, of which tho Czar should bo the 
guiding spirit, Poland was therefore selected as tho sub¬ 


ject of tho second letter. That Franco had a vague wish to 
assist the Poles during their insurrection, and had to 
abaudon their cause iu face of the enormous difficulties 
which active interference would have eroked, was 
notorious. For the King to have written in this sense 
would have done him no harm.* The letter, therefore, made 
him assumo a very different tone. Ho was mado to 
describe himself as having been the real author of the.. 
disasters of Poland, and as entitled to the eternal gratitude 
of St. Petersburg fur tho very clevor way in which ho lieu! 
baffled, thwarted, and deluded the Polos. Lastly, it was 
a constant, and in somo respects a merited, reproach to 
Lot’is Pjuilippe throughout his reign thothe lmd wandered 
very far away from too professions of liberty with which 
he had started. The third letter accordingly professed to 
ombody tho real views which be entertained towards the 
press. His correspondent was entreated to believe that 
tho King had never abandoned his attempt to gain a com¬ 
plete mastery over the press, the most dangerous of his 
enemies. A largo section of journalists had atmidy been 
bought or won over,and the rust would follow. By his adroit¬ 
ness tho sting had been taken out of the press, and Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg wore invitod to recognise his 
sorvicos in a cause which he and they bad equally at heart. 
Tho Government determined to prosecute tlm manager of 
tho Legitimist journal for publishing forgeries, aud there 
was a trial which at the time produced much sensation, 
Beuryru being retained for the defeuco. It wae stated 
that tho letters had been sent over from London by an 
adventuress named Mine, dk Saint Elm a, ami that they 
had been sent to the journal by the Marquis of Lauochk- 
jacguelein, who said that ho had shown them to several 
persons devoted to LouiR Philippe, who all recognized the 
hundwriting of tho King, The letters thorn selves wen* 
not forthcoming, which Behryke boldly explained by 
saying that Mmo. de Saint Elma lived in London, aud that 
under tho English law she might be tried and hanged for 
forging them. The end of the trial was that the manager 
was acquitted by tho jury, and the incident passed into 11n; 
obscurity from which it has boon just extricated by the 
ingenuity of modern journalism. 

We will now turn to a very different example of what 
is written and published in the foreign press. The illus¬ 
tration is drawn from Belgium, and has to do with current 
politics. An article was published last week by a Belgian 
paper which calls itself tho Friend of fho People. A 
great strike is going on at Charleroi, and tho workmen are 
so excited, and have made such approaches to actual 
violence, that tho Government has thought fit, not only 
to send troops to the spot, but to forbid tho trans¬ 
portation of arms from one part of Belgium to 
another. In this state of things tho Friend of the 
People has given to tho world what is said to be a mani¬ 
festo of the associated workmen. It sets out with 
stating that fcbo rapacity of employers in reducing wages 
by twenty per cent, is moro than tho workmen can bear. 
They u**o therefor© determined to claim their right to live. 
But they cannot stand or fall alone. Tho small shopkeepers 
must starve or flourish with them. They, equally with the 
miners, are the victims of groat capitalists. They will 
have to shut up their shops if the workmen have no longer 
money to spend there. They should therefore make 
common cause with thoir customers. They have no inte¬ 
rests in unison with those of the haute bourgeoisie. They 
do not profit by the lavish expenditure of those to 
whom everything is given that is good in tho world. 
They are not foumiasvnrs du roi. Their lot is simply to 
bo sold up by those who are moro lucky than them¬ 
selves. In fact, there is no saying how general will be 
the ruin unless workmen get sueh wages as they think 
proper. The locomotive wili rust in tho station, the empty 
waggons will encumber the rails. With a full consciousness 
of what they are doing, the associated miners have declared 
war, a fierce implacable War, in which they invite the 
small shopkeepers to assist them, against the parasites and 
leeches of tho proletariat. .Every man who has any wise 
or humane feeling left is called on to aid in this great 
undertaking, for the success of which the miners are pre¬ 
pared to undergo the most extreme sacrifice. There need 
be no illusion as to what they mean. Their motto is “Du 
“ pain on du plomb - 4 ‘ Feed, 41s or we wfil shoot yon M 
—which, it may be observed, has great merits os * a 
motto, being eminently tome, simple, and unfins- 
takable. The miners count on* the great army of 
workers to beat to the earth that monster% the capitalist* 
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and say that they ir 3 ! 'wage the contest with equal ftrni- 
11606 and coolness, disregarding the provocations of the 
numerous gendarmes whom the proprietors of the mines 
hare summoned to guard the coal that has been got 
out of the earth by the sweat of the workman's brow. 
A sort of quaint concession to human weakness is made at 
the end of the manifesto by terming the struggle on which 
the workmen hare embarked “ pacific and legal/’ so that 
even timid conscience®, need not fear fighting under the 
device of " Bread or bullets,” and men of a great variety of 
dispositions may unite to prepare 14 the coming of the 
*• kingdom of work.” 

The state of things in whioh it is possible that forged 
letters purporting to be writton by a reigning monarch 
since his accession should be published, and that an appeal 
fihorild he made in a newspaper to workmen and shop¬ 
keepers to march under the inspiring influence of such a 
motto as " Bread or bullets,” is the state with which the 
Governments of such countries as Franco and Belgium 
have to deal. In Franco each sovereign in tnm is regarded 
os an adventurer temporarily successful, and the friends of 
other adventurers think every means fair by which his period 
of success may be as much shortened as possible. He is like 
the promoter of a rotten Company whose prospectus has 
happened to tickle the public, and the promoters of rival Com¬ 
panies run him down in order to start their own Companies. 
Lyonsappears to have had the honour of inventing the brilliu n t 
motto to which Belgians are now asked to attach themselves, 
and Lyons would be as ready as Charleroi to pat its motto 
in practice, but that experience has made it less comfort 
able than a novice would bo in speaking of its contempt 
for gendarmes. No doubt there are somo advantages m 
the liberty of the press, however extrome. Louis Pmilit*pe 
learnt from the history of lna imaginary letters the real 
temper of such distinguished persons as tho Marquis of 
Lakochejacquelein, and quiet Belgians are saved from all 
misapprehonsion when they know that “ Bread or bullets ” 
is the motto of tho men on strike. But it must bo owned 
that it is very difficult to govern a country where the 
liberty of the press takes this extreme form. When in 
England we speak of the liberty of tho press, this is not 
usually the kind of liberty to which we refer. To publish 
forged letters purporting to have been written by the 
reigning monarch would bo simply impossible ; and it would 
not only be impossible now, but it wonld have been equally 
impossible during the whole period of tbo existence of the 
English press in its modern shape. Possibly a parallel to 
the utterances of the Belgian journal with its sanguinary 
manifesto, might be found in English records of former 
days. But at any rate, no such utterance would be tolerated 
in England now. We liavo got beyond the stage of society 
in wbioh people avow that “ Bread or bullets” is their motto; 
or, if we may apprehend that the appearance of such a 
state of things may be one of the dangers of the future, 
there are no signs of it at present. There is here a limit 
imposed partly by law, but much more by public opinion, 
on the liberty of tho press. How this restraining influ¬ 
ence aots, and what are its origin and extent, it might be 
difficult to describe accurately. Bnt every one sees and 
feels that it does act. In France and Belgium it does not 
act Nothing but sheer force keeps down the gravest 
scandals in France. The liberty of the press is there apt to 
be abused as much as it can be abased. Possibly, excessive 
repression aggravates the evil which it strives to cure, and 
Fntnae seems to try in vain one experiment after another 
for establishing satisfactory relations between tho Govern¬ 
ment and the press. But at any rate it must be owned 
that it is not feir to judge of foreign societies simply by 
what we know of English society. They cannot be expected 
altogether to imitate us, when the circumstances in which 
they areplased are so different from those with which we 
are 


THK FHENOStt MINISTRY. 

fTTKB cohesion Cabinet f» a phenomenon 

X in politic* It was by a nriraclt that the component 
parts were brought together in the first instance, and the 
original-miracle has been outdone by the marvel of their 
keeping together; Sfaiow^fi^turday last the hftmtferial 
ptaffier hat again made.itojeuthey to the and, con- 
tatty to alt reasonable expectation, has again oomsfcjhaok 
unbroken, for a fcavv tiiiaBy 

parte# company, but afttife In pressuse front AEtesfeal 
msMum lm rfnttftitM aflpwntfr m taty * «w. 


M Buffet's attitude in the business has been consistent 
with his Whole previous policy. Ever since he took office 
he has persistently ignored the only principle on which it 
seemed possible for a Coclitiofi Miniafry to bo worked. 
The inability of the Cabinet to put forth a statement of the 
policy which they wished the electors to support by their 
votes lias all along been recognized. Within the Ministry, 
as well as beyond it, the Republic is a word of many 
meanings. The natural inference from this admitted in- 
ability to frame a common confession of faith would have 
been abstinence from any official expression of preference 
for ono confession of faith over another. A prudent 
regard for their own success, if not for their own 
comfort, will prevent any but very extreme candidates on 
either side from declaring themselves hostile to Marshal 
MacMaiion ; and for tho rest M. Buffet might have been 
content to employ those unostentatious modes of bringing 
influence to boar upon tho electors which a French 
Minister of tho Interior knows so well haw to command. 
M. Burner's idea of managing a Cabinet which only 
subsists by ngracing to leave almost everything an open 
question until after the elections was to issne orders to his 
subordinates to do all in their power to promote the return 
of Conservative candidates. To promote the return of one 
candidate means to oppose the return of another, and it 
nnfortunately happened that among those whom the 
Minister of tho Interior wished to oppose were some 
whom the Minister of Justice and the Munster of 
Finance wished to support. It is a singular instance of 
the want of familiarity with coalitions and compromises 
which has so often been a danger in French politics that it 
should not have occurred to M. Buffet that, when he and 
M. Ditaure agreed to carry ou tho Government jointly, 
they would have to leave undone things which they could 
not agree to do together. M. Buffet’s theory of a 
coalition Government may be vulgarly, but accurately, 
expressed in the formula, 44 Heads J win ; tails you lose.” 
The Minister of tho Interior is to do anything ho likes; 
the Minister of Justice is to do nothing which tho 
Minister of the Interior does not like. 


The way in which this theory of Ministerial harmony 
worked iu the present instance seems to havo been this. 
M. Leon Say has allowed his name to appear ou a list of 
candidates for the Senate in conjunction with the names of 
M. Fekay and M. Boccnr.R, whom M. Buffet professes to 
regard as open enemies of Marshal MacMahon’s Govern¬ 
ment. There is an obvious inconvenience in tho election 
of a Cabinet Minister being opposed by the subordinates of 
another Minister, and tho only way of gettiug over this 
difficulty that seems to havo presented itself to M. Buffet 
was to drive M. L/.on Sat into resigning. Probably M. 
Buffet was served by mon of less austere temperament 
than himself, for there appeared in the Fig a) o of Saturday 
an article directed against the Finance Minister so scur¬ 
rilous in tone and substance that it is impossible to believe 
that M. Buffet knew of it beforehand, while nfc the same 
timo there is every reason to suppose that it would not have 
been published without the acquiescence of tho Minister 
of the Interior in its general drift boing first ascertained. 
According to the Times' Correspondent tho Ministerial 
crisis opened with Marshal MacMahon being discovered by 
M. Buffet in tho act of reading this very article. His 
notions of soldierly discipline were perhaps somewhat out¬ 
raged by the discord thus suddenly revealed to him, and 
upon hearing from M. Buffet that, though he knew nothing 
of the punishment dcaltouUoM.L£oNSAY,he was thor. uglily 
displeased with Ins conduct, tho Marshal's natural impulse 
was to send for M, Ltfoit Say and give him the choice of 
taking his name off the senatorial list or resigning his scat 
in the Cabinet. M. L£on Sat accepted the latter alterna¬ 
tive, and M. Du fame and M. vVaixon declared themselves 


K i-red to follow his oxrunpio. This was pushing matters 
er than at all suited M. Bui net’s purpose. To have 
got rid of M. Lioar Bay would have been to weaken the 


Liberal element in the Cabinet, while he advantages 
that flow from thsipresence of such an clement wm.ld 
havo been reta|MT But to get rid of M. Dovaurb 
and M. WaJlon into the bargain would hay# been to 
turn the T ii»sl element out of tbo Cabinet just at the 
moment whB its presence there is especially important 
as a moons oro&tching Liberal votes. One expedient after 
another was suggested in order to avert the catastrophe, 
and the one finally adopted was the issue of a Pr oclama ¬ 
tion to the Ereueh people, signed by Kptib&l MkdMABO^ 
andcounfortigiied by H» Buifit, 
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As the object of thus Proclamation is to put an end to 
a Ministerial crisis, and as to all appearance it bos bad the 
effect which it was designed to have, it must so far bo pro¬ 
nounced a successful move. If we attempt to go any further, 
and to decide why it should have had this result, it is not so 
eapy to form an opinion about it. It is a very harmless Pro¬ 
clamation, and M. Buffet's namo is quite in place at the foot 
of it. Bnt M. DuFAt;Rh*s would have been just as much in 
place; indeed, if we cure to carry on the speculation, there 
seems no possible reason why it should not equally havo 
been countersigned by Al. Gamubtta. It begins* by remind¬ 
ing the French people that they havo now obtained what 
they wished for live years ago—namely, older and peace, 
and that the senators and deputies whom they are about 
to elect will have to work with the President of the 
.Republic in maintaining order and peace. This co-operation 
will be afforded by giving a sincere support to the Constitu¬ 
tional Laws. Franco needs repose, and tho way to ensure 
repos© is to postpone the revision of her new institutions 
until thci-e lias been time for them to be honestly tried. 
They can only be honestly tried by a steadfast adherence 
to a policy which is nl once Conservative and truly Liberal; 
and in order to secure this adherence, tlic Marshal invites all 
who place the defi ne e of social order, respect for law, and 
patriotic devotion above their recollections, or aspirations, or 
party engagements, to rally round his Government. This is 
precisely the language used by the Republican jiarty both of 
the Constitution aud of llu> President. No one proposes to 
revise tho one or to displace the other before 1880. AL Uam- 
brtta would probably bo very well satisfied if lie could feel 
assured that the Constitutional Laws would have undergone 


iu voting for this or that candidates, they twe rea&IyVoting 
for Marshal MaoMaiiqn, or for whatever PrtajdoUt 0 
majority hostile to Marshal MaoMauon might think fit to 
put in his place. But Marshal MacMauon has boon 
appointed President for a fixed term; he cannot be 
displaced by any ordinary process until the end of that 
term ; and he is bound, so long as he holds office, to accept 
such Ministers as the legislature chooses to impose upon 
him. The publication of such an appeal os that contained 
in this Proclamation must cithor moon that, unless his 
present Cabinet obtains a majority in the elections, 
ho himself will not remain in office, or that, if 
the present Cabinet does not obtain a majority in 
the elections, ho intends to keep it in power. At 
least, if it is not intended to bear either of these senses, 
it can only be taken as a simple appeal ad mis&ricordiarn . 
Of course, tho AIausjial must bo understood to say, I will 
accept any Ministers you choose to give mo; but do, as a 
favour, give mu tho sort 1 like best. It seems doubtful 
whether the Marshal's reputation will be permanently raised, 
or Iris position strengthened, by an address of this kind. 
Both have been sacrificed to keep the Cabinet from going 
to pieces. In M. Buffet’s eyes tho dignity of the Executive 
is a subordinate consideration by the side of his own con¬ 
tinuance in power. Tho question he asks himself is, not. 
how the President's Government is to be carriod on, but 
how to make sure that it shall bo carried on by no one 
except M. Burrur. 


no violent changes by thul time. Five years of un¬ 
interrupted working would be the best testimony to cha¬ 
racter that Republican institutions could possibly reoci\o. 
Even tho announcement that it is necessary not only to 
disarm those who might disturb the security of saereil 
rights aud legitimate interests in trio present, but to 
discourage tliu&e who threaten it in the future by the 
propagation of anti-social doctrines and revolutionary 
programmer, need not disturb the Parliamentary adver¬ 
saries of AL Buffet. They are equally ready to say tho 
same thing. It is only irreconcilables like AI. .Na^ult 
who can now be said to have any connexion with 
revolutionary programmes. Tho Republicans whom AL 
Buffet really lears are as loud in their denuncia¬ 
tions of revolution as lie is himself. Wt? flu noL 
mean, of course, that there is no real difference between 
the views of the ALinister and tho views of the 
Republican Opposition. Probably there is much which 
the latter would consider rh consistent with striet fidelity 
to the Constitution which At. Buffet would sc-t down as 
revolutionary in the highest degree. But the question at 
present is not so much wliat makes the real difference be¬ 
tween AL Buffet’s views and those of the Republican 
Opposition, as what success Al. Buffet has had in 
devising a formula which Hindi convey this differ¬ 
ence to the world. Under this aspect the AIaumial’s 
Proclamation is singularly unfortunate, because singularly 
■unmeaning. No doubt it says nothing to which AL Li'.on 
Say and AL Difai vv cannot heartily assent; but then, on 
tho other baud, it Fays nothing to which the very persons 
at whom tho Proclamation is aimed cannot assent with 
equal fervour. If AL Buffet instructs his .subordinates 
only to oppose those candidates who do not declare their 
acceptance of the Marshal's Proclamation, his subordinates 
will have an easy time of it. 


There is another side, however, to the Proclamation in 
which it. is less harmless. A Constitutional King might 
Bay many things which in any one else’s mouth would bo 
truisms, but which in the inouth of the .Sovereign would 
be exceedingly indecorous. It would not be fair to apply 
to Marshal MacMahon the strict rules by'which the acts of 

f N of England or the King of the Belgians would 
1. The French tolerate in their rulers a more 
rticipatiofeip public affata than the subjects of 
ionai*chies^| tfc. < iic costome a"tcfcdto d Marshal A(ac- 
position tfijjpoien ; common to 

and for ^tftie present object the if 

Marshal MacAIauon were, like burn" Prime 

Minister, and subject, iu his own all events, 

to be dismissed by a vote bCihe Legfatahil^hie appeal to 
the electors to give him a ParliAmont aftcr his mind would 
be open to no criticism. The electors 'would know that, 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS ADVISERS. 

S IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S third speech at Oxford 
was cloqnenl, sensible, and entirely consistent with his 
first. Addressing tho local Liberal Association, he was 
compelled to assume that the Liberal party had a purpose 
as well fis a policy ; but, as neither ho nor his constituents 
had any special measure to propose, lie jndioiously confined 
himself to a disquisition on political strategy and Bonn- 
cognate topics. A still more urgent necessity was tin 
maintenance of discipline ; and Sir William Hakcoitbt wuh 
anxious to inculcate, by example as well as by precept., the 
primary drily of implicit obedience to superior orders. If 
Air. Gladstone were disposed to expatiate on the several 
distinctive merits of bis principal followers, ho would not 
perhaps select Sir W. JIarcourt as the most perfect model 
of unhesitating docility. Lord Uartinoton is more fortu¬ 
nate in commanding tho services of a lieutenant, who 
awaits in invincible patience the decision of his chief. 
“ You and I," says Sir William Harcourt to the members 
of the Liberal Association, “are but privates; and 
i( it is not for us to issuo general orders." The ana¬ 
logy between parties and armies is obvious and familiar, 
though, like analogies in general, it is not absolutely com¬ 
plete. Soldiers have no opinions, and as a rule they have 
not tho choice of their general. Sir W. Harcourt con¬ 
curred in the appointment of Lord Hartington as leader 
because ho felt confidence in the soundness of his principles. 
At Oxford ho seemed to place himself at tho disposal of his 
superior, according to tho Jesuit formula, yerindo or 
cadaver. Orators, however, even when they pursue a 
metaphor too far, are wont eventually to resume tho thread 
of their more serious argument. It appears that it is not 
exclusively from regard to discipline that Sir W. Harcourt 
adopts Lord Hartikgton's policy of expectation. On the 
contrary, he enthusiastically compares his leador to the 
famous Roman general whoso name is proverbially associated 
with delay. Lord Haetington exhibits tho profound sagacity 
which earned for Quintus Fadius Maximus the surnamo of 
“ Cunclator." In the present day the leader of the Opposition 
is alono capable of restoring the fortunes of his party by 
waiting. The illustration from ancient history was not the 
less impressive because Sir W. Hakcourt’s recollections of 
Livy are somewhat hazy. It was not Fabius who, after 
the halt at Capua, confined Hannibal to the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Italy, and ultimately compelled him to evacuate 
the country; but perhaps it may be the fortune of Lord 
Hariihuton to drive Air. Dxbraeli from office, and to take 
his place. 

The more serious part of Sir W. Harcoubt'S speech/well 
deserves attention. The Liberal party is udt, in ffljfct, 
agreed on any definite eourse of pouey; and it would be 
dishonest, if it were practicable, to construct at prpsqnt a 
programme or a - platform. The word proemnme is, 
as Sir W. Harcourt says, not English* and the word 
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t^tfora has happily Ions since emigrated- to America. 
Neither phrase is required to express the principles 
which mute Bnglish patties. If the Liberal party were 
agreed on. the advocacy of household suffrage in court- 
ties, on disestablishment, or on the redistribution of 
landed property, it would agitato for those changes 
under, their respective descriptions. Although political 
zealots may denounce the epicurean laxity of their more 
prudent allies, no practice 'Can be more immoral than the 
invention of Liberal measures for the purpose of ad¬ 
vancing the interests of the party. It is indispensable to 
the sound working of the Constitution that the Govern¬ 
ment of the time should be watched and checked by a 
vigilant Opposition; but if both parties happen for the 
time to bo substantially agreed, it is not the duty of the 
leaders of the minority to devise artificial pretexts of 
quarrel. Sir W. Hakcocrt may he trusted not to omit any 
opportunity of sarcastic comment on Ministerial failures. 
Ho and his friends hope that, after all, the Suez purchase may 
furnish occasion for profitable attacks on the Government. 
It was perhaps a pity to waste on a provincial meeting 
the epigram on a Government which makes an investment 
first and then seudH out a Commission to investigate its 
Value; but, on the whole, a neat fallacy produces the best 
effect when there is no risk of an answer on the spot. The 
new Fugitive Slave Circular promises still better sport. 
The antithesis between the •tty]la of bad law and the 
Charybdis of a worse policy ought, on grounds of rhetorical 
economy, to have been reserved for the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers, who takes a more earnest, or more 
melancholy view of affairs, in a U tter to the Doily A 
answered Sir William IIabcopkt by anticipation. In his 
opinion the Fabian policy is itn appeal to faction. 4 ‘ It 
41 moans, if it means anything, tlmfr the party of reform is 
41 to be patient till the English nation suffers some serious 
44 loss or indignity." Nor is the belief that the Conserva¬ 
tive party will give chance* to the Opposition, in Mr. 
Houkrb’s judgment, well founded. The present Govern¬ 
ment has, as ho says, given more or Kss satisfaction 
to the tenant-farmers, to the Trade.Unions, and lo the 
sanitary reformers. There is reason to fear that, if the 
Liberal leaders arc not beforehand with Mr. Disraeli, lie 
will detach other sections of their followers by means of 
additional concessions. Mr. Rogers, like other members 
of the same section of the Liberal party, thinks that, the 
only way of baffling the tactics of an insidious adversary 
is to outbid him. u Tn 1868," he says, 44 the Liberal party 
44 under Mr. Gladstone put a question before the country, 
“ and got no doubtful answer. Hus Lord Haktinuton no 
4k question to ask Y ” Perhaps, before Lord Haritngton 
asks a question, he may think it expedient to ascertain the 
probable answer. When Mr. Gladstone suddenly deter¬ 
mined to return to office by destroying the Irish. Church, 
he calculated, as the result proved, with accuracy on the 
support of the constituency. In 1874 he asked another 
question, and he received a different answer. Mr. Rogers 
foretells that Mr. Gladstone's reputation 14 will bo 
44 far’greater in time to come than that of any man 
44 who 1 ms occupied the station of Prime Minister yet." 
It was necessary to account for the fall ol’ an un- 
paralloled Minister, and the votary admits, with laud¬ 
able candour, sumo superficial imperfections in his 
hero. Mr. Rogers 44 will not go so far as bo say, as 
44 he has heard some say, that Mr. Gladstone had tho 
44 singular faculty of making his merits and demerits 
41 equally odious, but no one can allege that he was a gonial 
44 Minister.’* It is perfectly true that Mr. Gladstone never 
advocated a change of the justieo and expediency of which 
he was not fully convinced; but the proposition would be 
more accurately stated in tlio converse form. Mr. Glad- 
ftTONS always profoundly believed in the. juatioe and expedi¬ 
ency of any measure which he for the moment chose to 
advocate. His convictions varied incessantly, but bo never 
doubted that he was in tho right. 

Mr. Rogers probably stands alone sn his belief that the 
late Ministers became unpopular because they wore too 
much devoted to repose, 44 The men who bid us wait were 
44 the men whom the Knglish people, said they would 
44 have nothing to do with any longer. There was hardly 
member in the late Administration who did not shore 

general odium.” % Nearly all political observers have 
arrived at tho opposite conclusion that the Gduservativo 
reaction was produced by the incessant resit mkimsi of the 
UteMinisters. Whefc Mr Gladstone interpoeedpply the 


delay of' tbits of his peculiar processes of thought between 
the House of Lords and its abolition ; when Mr. by 

his first Bill threatened every publican in the kingdom 
with ruin; when Mr. Goscuen proposed to sell off the 
College estates, even zealous Liberals were perplexed and 
alarmed, and a general feeling pervaded the country that 
no interest and no institution was safe. Mr. Rogers say#*J 
with truth that the country owes much to the Liberal * 
party for what it did between 1832 and 1872. He appa¬ 
rently forgets that daring the forty years of Liberal supre¬ 
macy there were long intervals of judicious inaction, as when 
Lord John Russrll advised the country to rest and be 
thankful, and when Lord Palmerston earned unbounded 
popularity by steadily discouraging all proposals of organic 
innovation. It was because Lord John Russell attempted 
to revive his popularity by reopening the question of Re¬ 
form that he was soon afterwards superseded by his more 
moderate rival. Lord Palmerston had certainly not the 
faculty of making either his merits or his demerits odious. 
There is no reason why the Liberal pariy should lie in a 
hurry to return to power, although Sir W. Hakcocbi pro¬ 
bably underrates the chances of office to others, if not to 
himself. Sooner or lator some great measure of change 
will be supported by a majority which may possibly not 
include the moderate section of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Leatuam will then rejoice in the dis¬ 
comfiture of their opponents, and perhaps still more warmly 
in the defection of their uncongenial allies. In tho mean¬ 
time Lord Hartixoton may be excused for maintaining, 
and Sir W. HakcOURT for vindicating, a policy which has 
tho merit of siucerity and simplicity. 


FOREIGN LOANS. 

A LMOST every duy sees some meeting of unfortunate 
bondholders who are called together to condole with 
each other, or to listen to some scheme for getting them 
out of the extreme depths of distress. Their private 
sorrows so far benefit tho public as to offer an instructive 
warning to future investors ; and the warning which was 
begun by tho announcement of the suspension of payment 
on their bonds is completed by tho picturo of their diffi¬ 
culties when they begin to take stops to retrieve what nun 
be possible of their loss. It is always possible that a 
Government unable to pav much may pay something, li 
may be so far an honourable Government that it will wish 
to pay what it can pay, simply because it docs not like 
altogether to belie its promise*. Turkey appears to be iu 
this position. It announces that it can pay and will pay 
half of what it owes, but ran pay no more. As a matter 
of fact, the January coupons have been met to the extent of 
one-half of their nominal amount in cash, although it is 
Bftid that the money was scraped together with the utmost 
difficulty. It is utterly futile to suppose that Turkey can 
pay more than half the coupons us they fall due, and 
it seems very doubtful whether she can continue to 
pay so much. If,the bondholders could invent a new 
Turkey alter their own heart, could place there a 
wise and economical Government, and have everything 
carried on by efficient and honest, administrators, they 
might no doubt get more ; but this is impossible, und 
what they can practically look for is the amount which 
the existing Turkish Government, under very embarrass¬ 
ing circumstances, can collect beyond the expenses 
necessary for its existence. The several classes of Turk¬ 
ish bondholders have also conflicting claims as between 
themselves, into which it is not necessary to enter further 
than to say that investors have now learnt thai the 
assignment of special securities for different loans gives no 
real advantage, unless the securities are of a kind which 
have an independent value in themselves and arc distinct 
to which the legal tribunals of the 
gwe an effectual title in enso of i 
“ jwn from the default of Tu ^ 
id anxiety of a country 1 
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rwry reduction of interest* They get less, bat what they 
gel is secure. But it is by no weans certain as yot that 
the Vicsfior will coatmue to wish for good advice and will 
continue to take-it. If ho docs, the circumstances, under 
which Egypt is now are so very peculiar that no conclusion 
can *be drawn from it in other instances. Russia, for ex. 
ample, is a country that enjoys a credit whieb, speaking 
roughly, may bo said to be as good as that of Franco. But 
no one knows* anything wIntevov of the tiu:uncial position 
of Russia. The financial position of France can be osti- 
mated with tolerable accuracy; but of that of Russia no 
approach to a calculation can bo made. The credit of 
Russia is high simply because the Russian Government has 
always paid hitherto, and is known to be most honourably 
sensitive as to its credit. But if Bn sift is ever iiuulde to 
jw*y in full, it can but do its utmost, and the causes which 
will have produced its embarrassment, whether war or un* 
profitable extension of enterprise or territory, will not be of 
a kind that its creditors can hope to see easily remedied or 
removed. 

In ft vague and general way, every nation would like to 
pay its debts, but with some nations the motive operates in 
a languid and ineffectual manner. A nation with small or 
embarrassed resources is shown by ingenious speculators 
how to take advantage of the total readiness of English 
and other European investors to lend their money in utter 
ignorance of why they lend it. Tho money is spent or 
pocketed somehow, and the borrowing nation finds itself 
unable to meet its engagements. It then considers what 
eouivsi) it shall take ; and whe.u the desire to pay for the 
lucre sake of honour and credit is not strong, I he practical 
question which it tries to solve is whether it will answer 
bv.-t to make an effort to pay as much as it can pay or not. 
if if cannot sec how it is to exist at all Without new foreign 
capital, it will agree to anything that gives it a hope of 
existence. The Paraguay bond hoi dens liavo just been 
cheered with an oiler to allow a bank to In) created with 
fresh English money, which is to do wonders Cor them, is 
to take everything the Government has got to give, and to 
manage Paraguay for the benefit of its creditors. Whether 
Paraguay is the sort of country that can be properly 
managed by af bunk and a standing army of 400 men 
is a question open to free and fair discussion. But if an in¬ 
solvent nation can get on somehow without new foreign 
capital, it may see no use in struggling to p«y something 
on its debt. It is said that 111.' news of its repudiation 
waa received in Peru with a feeling of satisfaction and 
relief. How far this feeling may have extended we h;iv« 
no means of saying ; but the experience gained from South 
American Republics warrants the supposition that it 
would he largely entertained. A country which takes this 
line has to pocket its pride, and many special classes suffer 
from a state of contented insolvency. All mercantile 
operation* are carried on under a great disadvantage when 
the country where they are curried on is imlilferent 
to repudiation, and the country mm ll( whole grows poorer, 
apart from the tad of no n»w capital luring intro- | 
duced. But to <1 large proportion «>f the inhabitant*. ' 
it seems a wise and proper anel clever thing to escape 
from the extra taxation that would bo necessary in 
order to pay the interest, or a part of the interest, 
duo on a foreign debt. 'I he money seems to be kept at 
home, instead of luring wasted on outsiders. There is 
also the comfortable supposition that not to pay anything 
is really the kindest ilntig for tlio bondholders them¬ 
selves. They cannot got anything unless the country is 
kept quiet, and security produces wealth ; and to pay tor 
the army and the administration is n pmlcd as an indirect 
payment to the bondholders. When this wise couiso has 
prodmed its proper fruits, then the really goad tiniu tor 
the bondholders will come, and a cautious offer to pay them 
a few halfpence in tlio pound may be looked on with 
favour. 

Besides these two warnings, that honest Governments 
being unable to alter their ways of going on can only pay 
what they can pay, and that some nations see advantages 
in insolvency, investors have lately had a third warning 
which they mav.^ofitably consider. Tin y must have seen 
that the market is only a \ery fkint and feeble guide to the 
real lalue of securities. In one way this imist bo always 
true, lor the price of the day will always in fmme measure 
depend on the amount of money in the market seeking in¬ 
vestment. Recently the large acoamutatious of Havings 
n which ore always going on in England have been 
^diverted from investment in stocks thought precarious, 


aud have been poured into those channels which 
find favour with steady and cautious investors.' Tkfe-coia* 
sequence baa boon a vise it the price of the bettor Glass .of 
securities, whiah hue in many instaooea forced them to a 
point above what they can. be expected to command in the 
average of years. If trade revives, and new avenues of 
enterprising investment are opened, investors must expect 
to see a tall in the prioe of those securities which now stand 
unusually high. But the chia&cause of the fluctuations of 
the market is gambling; and the great instrument of 
gambling is the propagation of false rumours* which the 
telegraph supplies ra. endless abundance. A rumour* 
slightly true, if put in a wrong form, does' os well as a 
thoroughly false rumour for gambling purposes* and it is 
quite an exception: when a telegram is right at first. 
It is only the gambling world that is much excited by 
these rumours and tho consequent fluctuations in pt’ico* 
and the world of gamblers is*always the same. Living 
in excitement, it catches up anything that excites 
it, an<l it hurries to act without inquiry into the 
grjnnd of notion'. The difficulty of chocking rumours 
is now much incroasud by the international character 
of Stock Exchange gambling. There seems always to 
1 m* a chance that .something may bo known at Paris 
which is not known in London; and when prices are 
technically said to come bad from Paris, our market 
droops in a minute, nltho^h in the infinite majority of 
such cases Parts is not a bit wiser as to what is going on 
than London is. As the banks loud money freely on stocks 
with a slight margin, the opportunity of entering this great 
gambling world is easily obtained. Things also are most 
comfortably managed there—far more so than on the Turf. 
Thera in no crowding with roughs, or standing out in the 
rain at dismal little country places. Resides, there is, as 
it were, a race coming off every hour of every day on the 
Stock Exchange, and nothing on the Turf can compete 
with this. According to present appearances, there seems 
every probability that this new and great excitement of 
modern life will continue to be pursued with increasing 
alacrity, investors must therefore more and more discard 
from their thoughts the price nf the day when they attempt 
to estimate the value of the securities they hold. 


THE FRITH STRIKE. 

rpiJK result of the Kritli strike, as of all similar experi- 
i. merits, will be determined by a comparison of forces 
rather than by a contort of reasons. If tho men are 
stronger than the employers, not merely at Eritli, but 
throughout tho trade, they will care little for any demon¬ 
stration that they are economically and morally in tho 
wrong. It is not only among the engineers that tho Trade- 
Unions ar-e active. In the Swansea Valley ton or twelve 
collieries are now closed, because tbo masters and tho men 
interpret differently the terms of a recent award. Cases of 
rattening have once mure occurred at Sheffield^ which has 
long maintained its pre-eminence in lawless tyranny. Tho 
war which is habitually carried on by combinations of 
workmen is not waged exclusively against the employers of 
labour, or against the general community which suffers by 
increased cost of production. Tho masters are for tho 
most part struck through that section of the men which is 
forced into tho observance of arbitrary restrictions. Bkoad- 
11 kah aud his successors at Sheffield have habitually directed 
their criminal attempts against industrious and compara¬ 
tively independent members of their own class. It doos 
not appear that 1110 men on strike at Erith were generally 
dissatisfied with the mode in which the works wore con¬ 
ducted; and, whatever may he the precise circumstances 
under which tho strike began, tlio influence of tho Union 
may be distinctly traced in the refusal of the men to accept 
tho work olio red to them. It would be idle to expect 
that men who are ready to sacrifice the comfort of 
themselves and their families should consider the heavy 
k>ss which their act may perhaps inflict on their em¬ 
ployers ; but it is possible that they may feel a passing 
regret for the injury which is suffered by other artisans* 
In engineers’ shops, as in all manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, many separate operations are designed for a common 
object by men of different trades. Workers in wood atfe 
dependent on the miscellaneous activity of workers fjflu 
iron, and m each kind of industry there are various sob* 
divisions. 

A general strike or look-out of engineers aright reduce 
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to idleness a wwdk larger mptom of workmen #ho hmw 
no claim on the tends of tho Union. The only security 
against sneh a misfortune is to be found in the employment 
of . competent substitutes for tbe workmen cm strike* It is 
to gmaid against tbe risk of free competition that the 
Trade-Union* and their advocates have systematically de¬ 
nounced all laws which might diminish their power of 
coercion. The Erith engineers have rendered their cordon 
of pickets so effective as to have hitherto maintained a 
guooessfal blockade of Messrs. Easton's works. {Skilled 
workmen who would gladly have earned good wages on 
fair conditions have been persuaded or frightened into an 
abandonment of their purpose of Becking employment. 
The proportions in which choice and terror have re¬ 
spectively contributed to the result can only be ascertained 
by oonjocture, but. it iB evident that the process 
of picketing is wholly superfluous as a contrivance 
for giving information to applicants. Artisans out 
of work who approach Messrs. Easton's promises 
must already know both of the vacancies which 
they seek to fill and of the causes which create a 
demand for labour. In this case also the victims of 
trade combination belong to the class which the Unions 
undertake to fregulato and protect. A manufacturer may 
sometimes suspend production with little loss, or, in ex¬ 
ceptional cases, with actual advantage to himself. Work¬ 
men who are coerced into a strike, workmen in other trades 
whose industry is inseparably connected with the suspended 
industry, and Workmen who are by force or fear prevented 
from supplying the place of the malcontents, all sutler 
without compensation. The confident assertion that TradtC 
Unions have on the wbolo raised the condition of the 
working classes may possibly bo true, and in any case it 
oanuot be disproved. The evils and drawbacks, on the 
other hand, aro enormous ‘and indisputable; but there is 
little advantage in arguing against the use or abuse of a 
legal right. The favourite teachers ©£ the working classes 
have always impressed upon them the duty of looking 
exclusively to the interests of their own class. That any 
advantage which may result is obtained at tho cost of 
capitalists and consumers, candid supporters of Trade- 
Unions would admit. 

A calculation of the comparative resources of the em¬ 
ployers and tho men could only be valuablo if it were 
undertaken with special knowledge of the circumstances of. 
tho trade. If there is only a question of prolonged endurance, 
the masters can afford to wait better than tho men. A general. 
lock-out would, according to an authoritative statement, : 
deprive them within two or threo weeks of wages equal 
in amount to the accumulated fund of the Engineers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. A partial suspension of labour would of course afford 
the mon a better chance of success. For the masters, as far 
as they regard their own interests alone, the most press¬ 
ing question* is whether their contracts are likely to bo 
abandoned, or only to be postponed. The active competition 
of Germany, France, and Belgium is ready to profit by 
any slackness of work in England. Tho Employers' 
Association, which will determine the course to be adopted 
by the masters, is in possession of all the materials on which 
a judgment will be formed. There is no don lit that ^general 
lock-out is a cumbrous and invidious operation ; but, on 
the other hand, partial strikes, especially whore they arc 
commenced under tho orders of a Trade Council, are 
deliberate aets of hostility, which can only ho encountered 
by vigorous measures. By their obedience to tho com¬ 
mands of tho Union the men on strike admit that they 
belong to a great organization, and their fellow-members 
are jointly responsible for the decision of their chosen 
rulers. There is too much reason to fear that both the 

S orties to the dispute will suffer permanent loss from the 
version of trade to foreign countries. If the employers, 
who are alone capable of foreseeing the consequences of 
tile struggle, think it better to resist than to yield, some 
indication will be afforded of tho weight of oppression to 
which they would otherwise bo subject. 

Although no appeal 10 the moral judgment of a class 
which has an ethical code of its own will produce an im¬ 
mediate result, even Trade-Unions have sometimes shown 
a desire to enlist public opinion on their side. In tho 
praaent dispute tbe engineers are, according to -ordinary 
standards of judgment, utterly in the wrong. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Amalgamated Sba^neera expresses the inveterate 
hostility of his Association to piece-work, or, in other 
words, -to ftee competition among workmen <md just 
footings between men and employee. Mr. Brnfai? says 


that piece-work is selfisb, meaning that it promotes the 
interest of the ablest workmen. Iu tho same eer.se in¬ 
dependent labour and property are* selfish, while tins true 
principle of society is communism. Kot that Trade- 
Unions are consistent even in thoir efforts to maintain an 
arbitrary and unnatural equality. The skilled workmen 
of the organization are only equal among thenw.’vua ; 
for it is essential to the attainment of their object fctmt 
they should rule the other members of their privileged aris¬ 
tocracy. Tho workmen who are excluded from Messrs. 
Easton's employment by the system of pickets aro not 
participators in tho equality yehioh would be impaired by 
tho adoption of piece-work. The host workmen, as 'in 
ovory other department of human activity, form a minority; 
and consequently they are outvoted, or perhaps they 
Bucourab to tbe public Opinion of the greater number. 
Thoir emancipation from a mischievous despotism would 
be greatly beneficial to themselves, and it would also 
tend to goodness and cheapness of production. The con¬ 
sequent encouragement of trade would probably secure 
oven to second-rate workmen as large a rwnenomtion 
as that which they now receive at the expense of 
consumers and of their more skilful companions. 
An equal price for large loaves and small loaves, for 
strong beer and for weak beer, for gold and for silver, 
would bo strictly analogous to the rule that workmen are 
not to be paid in proportion to tho quantity and quality 
of their work. Tho equal division of the fund applicable 
to wagus among all who are entitled to share is a turmnla 
which bristles with fallacious assumptions. There is no 
fixed wage-fund, and there is no definite class which is 
entitled to divide the amount which may at any time 
J be paid. The Unions indeed, by their rales of apprentice¬ 
ship and by other methods, are constantly struggling to ex¬ 
clude competition; but an unprivileged workman and a 
consumer, with or without the intervention of an em¬ 
ployer, have the fullest right to bargain between them¬ 
selves. Tho antagonistic right of Unionist workmen to 
band themselves together for tbe promotion of thoir own 
supposed interests is tho more undeniable because it is 
impossible to prevent the combination. To tbe best 
members of their body, as well as to tbe whole remainder 
of tho community, the utter failure of thoir assault on 
piece-work would be an unmixed advantage. 


IRRESPONSIBLE ARMY REFORMERS. 

I T is very desirable that, by tlio speeches of Mr. John 
Holms or otherwise, the working-men of our large towns 
should be led to inquire and think ou the subject of military 
administration. We have plenty of men of strength and 
courage, plenty of money, and perfect communications, and 
yet, it this country should he invaded, we could not concen¬ 
trate anything like a sufficient army on the threatened 
point. The working-men who listen to Mr. Holms will at 
any rate be taught to regard invasion as possible, and not 
to rely npon the navy or upon luck to avert it. There 
ore, says Mr. Holms, 7,000,000 of traiued soldiers in 
Europe, and lie asks whether, if 100,000 or 200,000 of 
these trained soldiers should ever attempt to take this 
country, his hearers would not think it wine to have men 
as well trained, morally and physically, as their 
foes. If tho working classes can be got to look 
at the matter in this light, it may be hoped that 
the middle and upper classes ill not allow them¬ 
selves to be deceived, by newspapers which undertake 
to expose Mr. Holms’s inaccuracies of detail. The substance 
of much that he has spoken and written is that one good 
soldier is worth moro than two had soldicre. In this wo 
of coureeagreo; but when Mr. Holms proceeds to infer 
that if, for every two bad soldiers that the country now 
Iihr, it had one good soldier, it would have onongh, we 
differ from him. He objects to the AiobiJhcatiqpi scheme 
because it begins at the wrqug end. It makes places, for 
officers instead of providing men. Bat, *f he is,right, he 
only shows that a scheme to he sufficient ought to begin 
at both ends. He makes merry at the notion of placing a 
Scotch or Irish militia regiment in a corps which has its 
head-quarters at Dorking: buf the authors of the scheme 
would be well pleased if lie would find for them u* good, 
materials neater at band. It is only reasonable to expect 
that, in case of invasion, we should use oUr complete 
system of railways tor. rapid concentration of troops on 
threatened points* and this is what the scheme atfeti 
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Ho is very angry at a preference in same quarters for the 
old-fashioned Militia, which ho ascribes to Toryism, and he 
wishes to substitute for it some now organization which ho 
would call Reserve. Hut we will not dispute with him 
about words. No reasonable person supposes that that 
degree of training which sufficed for tho militia one or two 
centuries ago would suffice now. On tho other hand, it is 
desired, if possible, to give to a considerable body of men a 
sufficient training without withdrawing them altogether from 
their homes and industries. Mr. Hoi-ms rightly puts the 
standard of individual efficiency high, but his estimate of 
necossary numbers is dangerously low. lie makes no 
adequate allowance for the waste of war. Neverthe¬ 
less he has done good service by fixing the attention of 
Sheffield and Manchester on tho necessity for an effi¬ 
cient National Insurance. How may an invasion by 
100,000 or 200,000 disciplined enemies bo most promptly 
met and crushed, remembering the. enormous daily loss 
which wo should sutler from a hostile army encamped 
upon our soil ? If Mr. Holms looks at the Mobilization 
scheme from ibis point of viow, he may perhaps seo that, 
there is something in it. 

Suppose, for a moment, says Mr. IIoj-ms, that a foreign 
enemy threatened a descent upon Lancashire, and that all 
our strength was to be concentrated there without delay. 
It were to bo wished that hy his speeches or otherwise the 
men of Manchester could be made to suppose this, not for a 
moment, but perpetually.. If such a threat were held out you 
would have, he says, the extraordinary spectacle of a regi¬ 
ment of rnilitia travelling from Perth to Dorking, and from 
Dorking back again to Lancashire. Unless the enemy 
would be kind enough to tell ns that ho did not really 
mean to invade Sussex but Lancashire, ibis spectacle, how¬ 
ever extraordinary Mr. Holms might think it, would be 
likely to exhibit itself to his pei| li ved vision. We 
should have the advantage, as it is commonly 
considered, of operating on interior lines, ami our 
generals would endeavour to cord rive some such 
extraordinary spectacle as was seen when General Jackson 
shifted his army from the Shenandoah Valley to Richmond 
to opposo tho real Federal invasion. If Air. Holms can 
explain how Lancashire can be supplied with an army suffi¬ 
cient under all circumstances for its defence, the country 
will be glad to hear from him. Ho says, only too truly, 
that, the authors of the Mobilization scheme HU up the 
vacancies among the men by creating a fictitious army of 
militiamen who have no real existence. And he says 
further that we have not only too few men, but too many 
officers. But surely it is an enormous exaggeration to say 
Unit “ over-**llicering is mio of the greatest dangers that 
“ exist in our military system.” This is manifest prejudice, 
and a man who speaks under its influence falls an easy 
prey to journalists who do'end the War Office in nil that it 
does and leaves undone. Mr. Vloi.M.-> 4 m one side is almost 
as unreasonable as tlie Timts on the other. He insists 
that five army corps are sufficient for all our wants, 
whereas tho Mobilization scheme proposes eight. Urines 
not increase our confidence in his judgment on this point 
to find that lie is supported by Mr. Jacoj; Buiuht and 
Air. AIunuella ; and indeed, except Mr. Gladstone, 
he could scarcely find any persons lu whose guidance wo 
should be Less willing to trust ourselves on this question. 
If we could bo sure that tho men of Alaiu'licHlnr and 
Sheffield would, under all circumstances, be satisfied with 
a pacific policy in their rulers, wo might, expect that 
the country, if it slid not get much glory, would 
escape invasion. But sooner or later smno popular 
impulse will bring us suddenly to the verge of war, 
ana perhaps of war which eau only bo satisfactorily 
conducted by sending troops abroad. If Mr. Holms 
bases bis plan of military organization on assumptions as 
,to foreign policy, ho must obtain general acceptance for tho 
latter before he asks ns to discuss the former. The Timm, 
professing to look at the future as it is likely to bo, contends 
that our army is adequate to meet it. Air. Holms, viewing 
the future as he thinks it ought to be, insists that our array 
might bo made adequate to meet it. without increase, and 
even with saving, of expense. We believe that both these 
advisers of the nation are equally wrong, and the best hope 
is that each may neutralize the influence of tho other. 
Sober people will hesitate to believe that we have too many 
officers, while remaining entirely convinced that we have 
too few men. 

Although we think that Air. Holms is narrow-minded 
and imperfectly informed, wo heartily ish him success in 
kjpjK which the Times describes as “ a campaign 

. ' 


“ with the object of exciting public discontent with the 
“ whole of tho pro.sent military system.’* Intelligent men, 
seriously considering the subject, will bo apt to Bee rather 
more in it than Mr. IIolms points out. If it be assumed 
that invasion is possible, it must also be assumed that a 
large army would be employed in it, and therefore we must 
have a large army ready to moot it.. If Air. Holms has 
any definite plan at all, it must Iks that of a small army of 
well-paid and thoroughly efficient soldiers, which he thinks 
could cope successfully with larger numbers than their 
own. We can only say that it would bo the height of 
folly to risk the safety aud honour of this country on any 
such expectation. Tho Confederate soldiers did wonders by 
their own valour and their leaders’ skill, but they wore 
finally overwhelmed by tho vast armies of tho North. And 
if the road to this country were unco opened, it would bo 
kept open, and enemies in unlimited numbers would pass 
along it. We subscribe entirely to Mr. Holms’s opinion as 
to tho quality of Cromwell’s troops, but those adtuirablo 
veterans, if we had them now, would fully understand tho 
value of their own services. The speaker sets his audience 
against the Ballot, on the ground that it would only be 
the poor men who could not escape. It would, however, 
be open to artisans to form clubs for providing substitutes, 
as was done iu the French war. But if in Manchester or 
Sheffield they prefer conscription, let them say so j and at 
any rate let them understand that tho advantages which 
the speaker ascribes to the German system are obtained 
by conscription, and cannot easily be obtained in auy other 
way. By a system of short service and deferred pay of 
adequate amount, it might be possible in course of years to 
create ft numerous Reserve, and if that Reserve won hi 
be certainly forthcoming with proper equipment and or¬ 
ganization, aud in adequate numbers, whenever it was 
wanted, the problem of national defence would bo 
solved. But whether this forco were called Reserve 
or Alilitiu would ho unimportant. It is odd that 
Mr. Holms should be joulnus of ft force which 
Liberals of former times so greatly favoured. He talks 
of tho “country party” in a sense different from that, 
which the words boro two centuries ago. But if there bo 
a “ town party,” or any other party that can make any 
rational proposal for creating a defensive army, let. us hear 
what it has to offer. It looks very much as if Air. Holms 
can make no such proposal. He talks in a vague way 
about a moderate forco of wcll-selectod and well-paid men, 
forgetting that an immodeiaio forco might he brought 
against it. He sees, as others do, that if the War Office 
seriously undertakes to fill up the .sketch which it has pro¬ 
duced, it must ask for largo additional means in money or 
money’s worth, and this ho is ready to refuse. But when 
tho question is fully understood in the great towns, ho will 
not carry their sensible, business-like inhabitants along 
with him. National security is too precious to he risked, 
and, although vigilant administration aud economy may 
do much, they cannot enable one man to do two men’s 
work. 


• THE FUGITIVE SLAVE QUESTION. 

T is to be hoped that a little common sense will bo 
applied to tho consideration of the question of fugitive 
slavos. It is agreed on all hands that the Circular on tho 
subject which was issued in the autumn was wholly in¬ 
defensible ; and thore can be no doubt that, if tho Alinistry 
had not quietly dropped it, they would have placed them¬ 
selves iu a very dangerous position. Tho feelings of the 
country were strongly roused on a matter on which it is 
always very tender, and even the regular supporters of 
the Government shrank from supporting tho obnoxious 
document. A second Circular has now been prepared, 
which, if it is not in all respoeta perfectly satisfactory, at 
least avoids tho blunders of the former one, and deals with 
the subject in an intolligible aud cautions manner. It 
will bo seen, therefore, that the attempts winch have been 
made to renew the suspended agitation ou this question 
reBt upon altogether different grounds from those which 
justified it in its original form. Alee tings have lately 

been held at Birmingham, Worcester, Warrington, 
and other towns, int which very wild and extrava¬ 
gant' speeches have been made, and resolutions passed 
denouncing the Government for having trampled, under 
foot the traditions and convictions of tne British people 
iii regard to slavery, and baselj* surrendered cherished 
righto, .It is assumed, in short* that hkhertp it has 
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been the custom of England to offer an open refuge at all' 
times and under all circumstances on board her ships to any 
slaves who chose to avail themselves of it. It is needless to 
say that, though public opinion in this country is sufficiently 
unanimous and decided in its abhorrence of slavery, and 
although slavery has been absolutely abolished under English 
law, the theory started at these meetings is purely imaginary. 
Many countries have imitated onr example in abolishing 
slavery at home, and with others, wo have treaties which 
tend to check and mitigate the worst abuses of the system. 
But the principle has never been carried the length of 
defying the authority of a foreign State in its own 
waters. The meaning of the famous decision in the case 
of the negro Somerset is simply that, wherever English 
law prevails, there are no means of enforcing servi¬ 
tude; but it has never boon attempted to impose Eng¬ 
lish law forcibly on other nations in this respect. 
A distinction lias always boon drawn between the right of 
the slave to his liberty on English soil, or under the English 
flag on the high seas, and the obligation to receive or retain 
him on board an English ship in the territorial waters of 
another State. What may have Ixrn the motive for 
recently issuing new instructions on this subject has not 
yet been authentically stilted; but nothing can bo more 
unfair than to accuse the Government of any desire to 
alter the general understanding oil this point which has 
hitherto prevailed. In 1865, when Lord Palmerston was 
in office, the Admiralty drew np a volume of instructions 
for naval officers, in which was pointed out “the distiuc- 
“ tion between the export of slaves, which Great Britain is 
<£ determined to put down, and the system of domestic 
“ slavery, with which she doeB not claim to interfere/’ 
More recently, in 1871, under Mr, Gladstone's Government, 
a Circular is Raid to have been issued in which it was 
stated that the Foreign Office had “ decided that slaves 
“ coining on board British.ships of war within the terri- 
“ torial jurisdiction of tho country from which they escape 
“ —that is to say, within three miles of the shore—should 
“ be returned to tlie owners,” except in cases where there 
is a treaty; and this goes a good deal further than the 
latest Circular, which says nothing about “ ownors,” and 
does not positively proscribe the return of the fugitive. 

The question which has to bo determined in this case is 
not one of sentimental theory, but of practical expediency. 
Wo have to consider not only what wo should like to do, 
but wlml it is that, wo can do. Whether or notit is the duty 
of England to declare war against slavery all over the world 
is a question which may fairly bo discussed, but the con¬ 
sequences of assuming such responsibilities ought not to be 
ignored. It is significant that tho speakers at the various 
meetings which have boon held belong exclusively to what 
may be called the lower section of tho Liberal party, and 
that the leaders as yet hold aloof. The temper in which 
tho agitation is conducted is also indicated by the extrava- 
gonco and absurdity of the arguments which are used. It 
is difficult, fbr example, to imagine a more reasonable and 
innocent proposition in its way than that, ob stated in the 
revised Circular, 44 Her Majesty’s 6liips are not intended 
44 for tho reception of persons other than their officors and 
“ crews.” Yet this harmless truism, when read by Mr. 
Dixon at Birmingham, was considered a horribly atrocious 
doctrine, and was received with cries of “ Shame.” As a 
matter of fact, the British navy has definite duties to 
porform, which do not include those of a passenger 
service. As at present arranged, a ship has room 

and stores only for her own company; and it can 
readily bo understood that tho presenco of strangers on 
board must be very embarrassing, and that it is only as an 
exceptional favour that thoy can bo even temporarily re¬ 
ceived. This, at least, is the principle on which onr ships 
of war are at present commissioned and equipped, and if 
it is thought desirable that England should henceforth 
offer free passages to all fugitive slaves who choose to 
accept the invitation, some provision must be mode for 
this in tho Navy Estimates. Another point on which the 
opponents of ;£he Circular have betrayed their ignorance 
and confusion of mind is in regal’d to what is called the 
comity of nations. Mr. Dixon was not prepared to say 
what the meaning df the phrase was, but he admitted a 
* geAer&l prejudice, against international law as being 
usually *’ a relic of selfishness end barbarism,” and declared 
that, if the “ comity of nations,’’ wliatever it might be, 
stood in the way of helping slaves, it must be given up, 
It does not require much reflection to see thatthjai* 
indeed—though perhaps Mr. Dixon scarcely sawftjbiinealf^ 


the alternative which has to be faced. We need not attempt 
a scientific definition of the 44 comity of nations ” for Mr. 
Dixon’s benefit, but it may be said broadly to imply that 
sort of friendship and good-will which enables people to 
keep on good terms with each other' British ships cf war 
are allowod to enter tho territorial waters of a slave State on 
a well-understood footing; hut, on the other band, they are 
expected, ns a natural return of courtesy, not to interim* 
offensively in tho domestic affairs of tho country. It is quite 
clear that there must lie an end to both amity and comity 
if this condition is broken. It may or may not be a moral 
duty on the part of England to place her navy at the use 
of slaves iu all parts of the world, but- it is at bust certain 
that communities which possess slaves will not tamely 
submit to have them taken from them in this way. 

One of the resolutions at Birmingham declared that, the 
conscience of the English nation holds the institution of 
slavery to lie a crime; ami tho same might be said of the 
institution of polygamy, and of various other institutions 
which are popular in other countries, though condemned 
among ourselves. What would be said if British ships iu 
the Bosphorus were thrown open to any discontented women 
of the harems on shore who wished to dope V It may be eaid 
that there are only a comparatively small number of fugitive 
slaves to be provided for, but in laying down a role there 
cannot, very well tie any restriction as to the numbers to be 
received. It is also necessary to bear in mind that, though 
hitherto perhaps slaves have not been particularly anxious 
to run away in crowds, they might be encouraged to do so 
by a distinct invitation to take up their quarters in British 
ships; and besides there is a natural growth of opinion, 
oven in the most uncivilized societies, which tends to excite 
aspirations towards freedom. On the whole, then, it is 
evident that if, in the language of the indignation meet¬ 
ings, it is 44 tho determination of the people to maintain 
44 the right of refuge in every British man-of-war,” the 
peaceful acquiescence in this policy of countries in which 
slavery prevails cannot be expected; and this is a contin¬ 
gency which must not be lost sight of. The agitation 
against tho revised Circular is, as at present conducted, 
founded on a misconception of what the principle of the 
law has hitherto been, and practically amounts to a pro¬ 
posal that. England should extend her responsibilities in 
this direction. If this is to be done, it should at least 
be done with our eyes open to all its consequences. We 
are all agreed'as to the evils of slavery, but it may be 
doubted whether an aggressive policy in this respect would 
be ultimately so beneficial us a persuasive one. 


RAILWAY ItESVONSTBTLUTES. 

A DECISION has at last been obtained from a Superior 
. Court on the liability of Railway Companies for 
delay in the conveyance of passengers, and it is satisfactory 
to find that, in all substantial respects, it confirms the law 
as laid down in what is now a considerable soiio* of 
County Court judgmenls. The case came up to the Com mon 
Pleas Division ou appeal from a decision of the Judge 
of the Bloomsbury County Court, and wur argued at the 
last sittings before Mr. Justice Brkit, Mr. Justice Drxmas, 
and Mr. Justice Li milky. The facts of the case wt-re 
these:—The plainh'ff took a ticket from Liverpool to 
Scarborough by the London and North-Western train 
which leaves Liverpool ut 2 r.M., and is timed to reach 
Leeds at 5 r.M. The train was a quarter of an hour late at 
Manchester and twenty-seven minutes late at Leeds. Tho 
train for York, with which it ought to correspond, is timed 
to leave Leeds ut 5.20. and had consequently started 
before tho arrival of \ho train from Liverpool. The 
plaintiff went on to York by tho next train, 
and arrived there at 7 r.M, If he lmd waited 
for the ordinary train to Scarborough ho would 
not have arrived there till 10.30 p.m., whereas, if the train 
by which lie took his ticket had kept time, lie would have 
got to Scarborough by 7.30 r.M. Dnder these circum¬ 
stances ho ordered a special tram fro.r» York* t# Scar¬ 
borough, and sued the London and North- Western Railway 
Company for the cost of it. The facts, so far as appears 
from the judgment read by Mr. Justice Brett, were not 
disputed; but on behalf of the Company it was alleged 
that, under certain conditions sot out in the time-table, 
there was no contract to arrive at any time, or at the 
times stated in the table, or to make reasonable efforts to 
arrive at those times. The important clauses in the eon- 
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ditions were those' u Every attention will be paid to 
“ ensure punctuality as far ns it is practicable; but the*; 
“ Directors give notice that the Company do not undertake [ 
“ that) the trains shall start or arrive at the time specified [ 
41 in the bills, nor will they bo accountable for any 
" loss, inconvenience, or injury which may arise from 
14 delays or detention. . . . Tho Company do not 
41 hold themselves responsible for . . , tho arrival of j 
41 the Company's own trains in time for tho nominally 
il corresponding train of any other Company.** Supposing 
fhc«c conditions to be valid, it will bo seen that tfhey exactly^ 
covered tho plaintiff’s case. The train by which ho travelled 
had not arrived at. Leeds at the time specified in tho bills, 
or in time for tho nominally corresponding train of another 
Company, which was to have taken him on to Scarborough, 
and by reason of this failure ho had incurred tho loss of 
having to pay for a special train. Both contingencies bad 
been contemplated and provided against in the conditions. 
The plaintiff started on his journey with full notice that 
tho Company did not undertake to carry him to Leeds 
either by 5 1 \M. or in time to go on to Scarborough by tho 
nominally corresponding train leaving Leeds at 5.20, and 
that, iu the event of their not carrying him to Leeds by 
5 P.M.. or jn time for tho nominally corresponding train, 
they would not be responsible for any loss that might 
accrue to him from their failure. 

The judgment of the Court lays down that tho 
contract between fho plaintiff and the Company was 
made up of three elements—tho taking of the ticket, 
tho time-table, and the conditions appended to the 
time-table. The granting and accepting a ticket for 
tho p'crlbnnance of a particular servico would of itself 
constitute a contract by implication, but tho reference 
to the conditions contained in the time-table makes 
them part of tlio contract. In the absence of any 
oonditiuLfi, the advertising of ilia turns of arrival and 
departure might amount to an absolute contract that the 
train will arrive or depart oxacjlyut such time; and tho 
introduction of these couditii-ns so fur modifies-this con¬ 
tract that the Company is not liable for any loss, incon¬ 
venience, or injury which nmy arise from delays or deten¬ 
tion, however long, considered a* mere delay and detention. 
But then the affirmative part of these conditions is equally 
part of the contract, and therefore, though tho Company 
has guarded itself against responsibility for mere delay or 
detention, it has expressly contracted to make every reason¬ 
able effort to ensure punctuality as far us it is practicable. 
Even if this clause had been omitted from the conditions, and 
nothing had been said about ensuring punctuality os far 
us mis practicable, tho Court held that there wonld have been 
an implied contract that tho Company would uso reason¬ 
able efforts that their trains should both start and arrive 
at the stated times. As regards tho condition about the 
arrival of the Company’s own trains in time for the 
nominally corresponding trains of any other Company, the 
Court, held it to be valid in the same sense and to tho same 
extent. It negatives an absolute contract that time shall 
be kept by the Company’s trains, but it does not absolve 
the Company from using reasonable efforts to meet tho 
corresponding trains of other Companies. 

The case was now reduced to thte. There had boon a 
delay, in fact, resulting in loys to the plaintiff. If this 
delay was mere delay, the Company had saved itself by the 
conditions inserted in the time-table. If, on the other 
hand, it was a delay caused by nogloot on tho part 
of the Company’s servants to carry out tho contract 
to make every reasonable effort to ensure punctuality, the 
Company would be liable. Tho Court held that the mere 
fact of there being unpunctuality eit her in the first starting 
of a train, or in arriving at or starting from any interme¬ 
diate station, would not necessarily ho any evidonoe of a 
want of reasonable effort to ensure punctuality. This 
ruling follows naturally from tlm recognition of the condi- 
tiaftjftits^vuitmg to qualify the contract, since, if more delay 
is to Mr evidence or a breach of contract, the Company 
would be practically bound to an absolute contract to* start 
and arrive at the times stated in tho bills, which tho OooVt 
had already determined not’ to bo the case. But any nsr 
usual or long delay, though it would not iu itself be ovipBBee 
of breach or contract, would* be evidence calling uponthe 
Company to account for the delay. The Company might 
show that it was owing to a collision, or to stress of weather, 
or 10 tho breaking of an engine pipe, or to a pressure of 
passengers which could not be reasonably expected. In 


all those cases every reasonable' effort to ensure punctuality 
might have been made, and yet the delay might have oc¬ 
curred. la the* ease there had been an unexplained delay oi 
fifteen minutes re starting from Manchester, and? a farther 
unexplained delay between Manchester and Leeds., fin. 
denoe had been adduced iu tho County Court to show 
that it wua negligence on the part of tho Company 
which bad caused the delay in leaving Manchester, 
and that the too fate arrival at Leeds had Been caused 
by this delay in leaving Manchester, and the Court de¬ 
clined to interfere with the conclusion formed from that 
evidence. It only remained, therefore, to consider whether 
upon the facts the plaintiff was justified in taking a special 
train. Upon this i*oint the Court adopted the ruling of 
Baron Aldkrson’ iu “Hamblin v. tho Great Northern Railway 
“ Company ”—that if the party bound to perform a contract 
does not perform it, the other party may do so for him as 
reasonably and as near as may bo, and charge him for the 
reasonable expense inenrred in so doing. Hero tho London 
and North-'Wo.st.ern, Company was bound to uso reasonable 
eflbrts to carry tho plaintiff to Leeds in time to reach Scar¬ 
borough by 7.30 i\m. As a matter of fact they only carried 
him to Leeds iu time, if lie find travelled by tne next ordinary 
train, to reach Scarborough by 10.30 P..M. Tho plaintiff 
accordingly performed tho contract for tho Company by 
taking a special train from York to Scarborough, which 
brought him to his destination between 8.30 and 9 i».ri. 
The County Court Judge found that the plaintiff was not 
reasonably called upon to wait at York for the ordinary train; 
and that he might reasonably take a special train to Scar¬ 
borough. There was nothing in this finding inconsistent 
with tho evidence, and the Court consequently held that 
tho County Court Judge was justified in law in holding 
that the plaintiff might chargo tho London and North- 
Western Company with tho cost of the special train. The 
Judges expressly guard themselves against facing supposed 
to say that in every case in which a passenger misses a 
nominally corresponding train by the default of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants ho is entitled immediately to take a special 
train for any distance and at any cost. Tho question 
whether it is a reasonable thing to do must bo left to the 
judge or jury in each oaso. All that the Court of Common 
fleas law decided is, that when to take a special train is a 
reasonable thing to do—this being a point to be. determined, 
with a due regard to all tec circumstances, by tho Court, 
which tries tho case—it is a sufficiently natural result of 
the broach of contract to bring it within the legal rule. 

It will be seen that this judgment leaves one loophole 
through which the Railway Companies may yob seek to 
extricate themselves from the inconvenient obligation of 
keeping time so far as they arc able. The granting and 
receiving of a ticket conotitotCH an implied contract that a 
Company will use reasonable efforts to ensure that their 
train shall start and arrive at the times stated in the 
time-bills, and, says tho judgment, “ there is nothing in 
•* the conditions to restrict that undertaking’.” But sup¬ 
posing that there bad been something in the conditions 
to restrict that undertaking, what weight would' the 
Court have attached to it? If the Railway Companies 
should prefer to exhaust the resources of conveyancing 
ingenuity before trying the alternative experiment of 
instructing their servants to do their best to keep time, and 
not saddling thorn with an amount of labour which makes 
it virtually impossible that they should keep time, it is 
possible that in some future time-table we may read that 
the Company does, not undertake to use reasonable efforts, 
or any efforts, to ensure punctuality. Whether the 
Superior Courts will allow Railway Companies to undo 
with one hand what they have done with the other, 
and to undertake by the issue of a ticket to perform a 
service which, by the condition printed on the backftfit, 
they declare that they wdl not necessarily try to perform, 
we cannot say. But at nil events it fa a Teal gaittto 
the public to have it decided that, holes* * v ' Btfjfarfy 
Company expressly repudiates the oljligftttonV it is 
hound to make reasonable efforts to easatre- pnieotaaHty. 
If they successfully resort to such express rep«Mfaitfa%. the 
heed for Parliamentary faterihrexsee Wife be ihb fai s Mrtte le, 
and the limits within which it is to operetowiff be pfaifily 
and strictly marked out. 
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a jbodbbn mam or bcrlahobobt. 

I T is » common remark that in the present day ite statement 
of the mm, u youth is foil of pleasure,^ is falsified by «t- 
tHursmee. The accusation of melancholy is not only brought 
against the zkiag generation by their elders, but young men 
blessed with cheerful disposition* complain jtf the boredom fre¬ 
quently lofiictod on them by the dull despondency of their eon- 
temporary associates. In ftU ages lovers have languished, harmless 
fanatics havebrooded, and tumor poets have rolled their eyes in 
sickly attempts at fine frenzy. Dissipated idlers have editored 
from ennui aver since idleness and dissipation were invented 
The question whether these classes and others discussed by Burton 
are on the increase will not now detain us, it being more inte¬ 
resting to consider whether there are any - simple or combined 
causes of melancholy in any great degree peculiar to our day. 
The earthquakes which are upheaving time-honoured friths and 
systems may crush much natural mirth with overmastering awe 
and perplexity. All such cases sco explained as soon as stated. 
Pity rather than disgust is moved by depression for which an 
adequate and respectable reason can be assigned. For charity's 
sake, as well-os to gratify an excusable curiosity, attacks <xf this 
distemper, which, appearing at first sight inexplicable, provoke us 
only to impatience and wrath rather than stir commiseration, may 
be allowed to ocoupy our attention for a brief space. 

Why on earth, then, should men under forty years of age, 
endowed with health and strength, possessed of moderate means, 
provided with regular employment vet not overworked, with 
unblighted affections, innocent of versification and sentiment gene¬ 
rally, and, to crown all the conditions of contentment, serenely iu- 
diftereut to all phases of intellectual speculation—why should such 
highly-favoured mortals wearily lament that life is not worth 
living, and show themselves listlessly incapable of enjoyment ? It 
U often averred that precisely such eases abound. If the truth of 
the statement be disputed, not only is exact demonstration out of 
the question, but it may be doubted whether even a Parliamentary 
Commission could collect from witnesses unimpeachable and deci¬ 
sive evidonoe on the point. Still it will not ho amiss to consider 
how the phenomenon might bo accounted for, if it did actually 
occur, lie it observed that m plausible account will constitute 
some slight evidence for the reality of tho supposed occurrence, 
and tor the correctness of the impressions of those who claim to 
have observed the phenomenon. A certain class of physicians would 
put i]t all down to organic disease of the brain; divines Would suggest 
a conviction of the hollowness of temporal prosperity eoupkxl 
with a lank of spiritual consolations; while habitual novel*re*der» 
would insist ana grim “skeleton in the cupboard,'* or would main¬ 
tain that the fancy was not really free. A reference to our list of 
bloeaiugg will immediately expose the irrelevancy of those offhand 
judgments.; therefore, putting them aside, together with the hypo¬ 
thesis of demoniacal possession, let us inquire whether the natural 
reaction after the excitements of boyhood end early youth be not 
an adequate cause, and one which can hardly toil to be in opera¬ 
tion in these days of everlasting fuss. 

Five-aud-twenty years ago a boy’s appetite for enjoyment was 
not at all seriously blunted at school, nor was there much fear of 
his round of holiday aiuusomenta being fatiguing. He seldom if 
ever enjoyed the intoxicating bliss of beholding his name and his 
achievements set. forth in type. Now a change has come over all 
educational establishments. The work of tho term, which has 
generally smjersodud the old-fashioned “ half,” serves as u foil for 
a round of>uuitches, regattas, reviews, " theatricals,’” concerts, 
popular lectures, athletic sports, Ac., all duly chrcraiekd in the 
load journals, and perhaps oven in metropolitan papers. Examina¬ 
tions also are more frequent, more solemn, end attract more public 
attention. Thus an energetic buy who is "good all round’’* 
passes from one boat of competition to Another with little interval 
during his school career, if home, as is natural, wishes to hold 
its own in juvenile favour, it nuiet utilise the multiplied opportu¬ 
nities of amusement, so that the holidays pass in downright dissi¬ 
pation. At the'-Universities the perpetual emulation goes on in an 
intensified form, while the newspaper notoriety widen is bound to 
enhance the various passions off Young aspirants to distinction is 
more pronounced than ever. Suddenly all the strain of personal 
rivalry is removed, the stimulus of frequent distinction ts with¬ 
drawn, and the hero of an enthusiastic circle of admirers settle* 
down as a commonplace person to a monotonous routine o? 
business. Surely it is not altogether strange that tor a time life 
should appear fiat, stale,and unprofitable. The more keen theatres* 
of the probationary period, the stronger is the reaction when the de- 
finsto struggles ofthe youth agpnwt hta fellows are succeeded by 
the vsgue^desultoty warfare With the great .world. It is indeed 
asttakwhint that so many wen can hear with equanimity tho rapid 
transition from the glory of a University "oar M or 11 hat," or the 
mote modest dlgwHy of a fresh jfirst-class man, to the insig nificance 
of p brieflessbarrator ora Government, dark. 

The onto of competitive ewreuuations are a cottuuoa theme; hat 
itis generally oVenooked that the robust scholar who escapes dll 
•srioucstifibnag frpm totigue may, after his last lUtba# oc e out, 
petUt aad pilw ior inch m the Continual incentives of emulative 
ambition upon uritioh he has come to rely for Animation, He may 
aris e the neoearity uaremitted study at high pressure, the in¬ 
cubus of .the impending struggle, the absorbing interest in his wsrk 
m a means to an Immediate dettuito end, The mental lever 
frihy have left the physical organs uninjured, but bos very 
Kkoiy .impaired for a time the power of diverting gloom by the 


hearty resumption of old Merest* or adoption of new CM. dfr 
hypes, fears, and jcaloueues havc been the means by which bedim 
as truly as were his hoards to ShykMik,and their sudden exUptajton 
damps the scat of life. The mere tact of not poasesatag rigour and 
elasticity enough to resist the depressing reaction touowing open 
the cessation of youthful struggles and triumphs no more consti¬ 
tutes an unhealthy condition of mind than the bodily exhaustion 
of an athlete after severe exercise constitutes physical disease. 
Tho effects, then, of increased competition of various kinds, aggra¬ 
vated by the increased importance of the different contests in 
public estimation, may be taken as a wsro cau$a of some cases of 
melancholy. It must further be borne in mind that the malady i« 
communicable, especially to admirers and imitators. 

The advouce in tho number and intensity of boyish Amusements 
has already been noticed, and to this may to directly traced some t 
instances of melancholy amongst such ns are too feeble or too 
tacy to be appreciably affected bj dieir personal efforts in the 
athletic or intellectual arena. Premature familiarity with the 
various fashionable methods of killing time makes them the inno¬ 
cent victims of st»w on the threshold of manhood, just when their 
gmndtothors were revelling in the substantial delights Of release 
from durance vile, and taking keen ingenuous pleasure In suc¬ 
cessive revelations of extended experience. They were stated by 
their newly-acquired importance on accession to manly dignity, in 
proportion to the rigour of previous suppression. From the ■ fifth? 
world of school or the srolushm of a quiet home, they usually 
brought fresh, unwearied capacities of admiration and open-eyed 
expectancy, the exercise whereof was calculated to mitigate any 
disgust engendered by the dissipation of saqguine dreams and tho 
•wakening to rude realities. It is not surprising that the-compara¬ 
tive ottvantages of the boyhood of to-day should ho counter¬ 
balanced by certain drawbacks. The hardships of school days ore 
seldom, if ever, a foil to the comforts and pleasures of afterlife. 
Again, while young $>ir Oracles abound,tbs species of unsophisticated 
adults is rapidly becoming extinct, lienee tho charms of pleasant 
contrast and perpetual novelty which used to enliven the youth’s 
entry upon mans estate are far less efficacious than they used to be. 
The circle of hie boyish experience is so wide f hut^oii kw emsncipH- 
tion from the gentle control of tutors and governors, there is hardly 
any possibility of stopping beyond it into unimaginod regions of ex¬ 
citement. if there is any soundness in then 1 reflections, an increase 
id melancholy does not necessarily indicate deterioration of the 
race, it being accounted for by tho absence of tho invigorating 
influences which used Ibnnurly to attend a critical period of 
life. Incidents which were fifty years ago anticipated with 
ecstatic eagerness and constituted powerful agencies in the forma¬ 
tion of the character, marking epochs in the unfolding life, are 
token by our bop as a matter of course. Nine day/ wonders 
may crop up day after day. •* startling novelties " may be intro¬ 
duced by enterprising managers, tlie discoveries of science may 
elicit strong expressions of astonishment and awe; but the feel¬ 
ings and emot ions excited heroine* jnaduallv kiss find less intense. 

B ay that wo are moved to Mirpiisc, udtumitioa, horror, awe., 
twenty times for each occasion on which uur grandfathers wen; 
so affected, probably they were shaken out of their normal con¬ 
dition thirty or forty times ad much us we are. Assuming 
this estimate to bo approximately correct, we may expect that the 
effects tif such a state of tilings will be most marked m the teituinn- 
tion of the preparatory period of life. The alteration in the. treat¬ 
ment of schoolboys and tiicir consequent comparative precocity 
is partly tho cause, partly the effect, of a general modification 
of habits and character. 

It is in no pessimist spirit thftt wo have pointed out one incon¬ 
venience resulting from tho tendencies of tho times, of thoexisteure 
of which mu priori probability bus been established phut rather with 
a view to prevent cynics from making capital out of cases which 
they have no right to claim os evidence of degeneracy. Granting 
tho prevalence of unsentimental, listless desjamdency, half discon¬ 
tent, half apathy, doubly irritating to the observer because of 
tho Apparent unreasonableness of such a dismal temper, it may bt; 
urged on tho other hand that the malady is generally of short 
duration, and leaves no perceptible mischief behind it. If suffhrei.s 
suspected the origin of their ailment, they would geourally contrive 
by a strong effort to shako it off, so that it is to bo hiqwO 
our suggestions way be of some practical use. The pwssiinist 
may rest, assured that his creed never did anybody any good, 
uidess it were by rousing the spirit of contradiction so a* 
to incline one to take a more cheerful view of things than ever 
If there were any probability ol* an indefinite and never-ending 
increase of welaucholy, it would be well* not to utter the cuckoo 
cry that society is going to tho dogs, but to set seriously te.tho 
complicated tusk of making a radical alteration in. oar^pays 
But it may be safely Concluded that the evil is aa^tmasiont , 
m tho race as it genu rally is in t healthy individual. 
The bnd effects of publicity will \anish os soon m epqcomes 
to look upon tho notice of tho pre** as e matter fef. course, 
and the events of early life will then again losumc thufir nature) 
dimensions. Even die inevitable nervous tension entailed by 
assiduous competition will be somewhat relaxed by onnumd 
habitude. 'It is to be hoped, too, that eventually culture will be 
more generally considered ns an end in itself, instead of-a 
whereby to win prizua and honours. A salutary din*topm**rt of 
genuine intellect md taste, will preccad pttri jmm with this de¬ 
sirable change; Tho culiu pursuit of favourite studies will provide 
Increasing numbers with steady sources of cheerfulnesswhich 
shnli render tliein independent of external rir 
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more bracing even than congenial study is dovotiou to schemes 
of praetionl utility, and it is not too much to hope that improve* 
meets in the various systems of training will remove from our 
yafeh the reproach of want of public spirit. Notwithstanding 
occasional symptoms of subacute fever, there is no valid Teuton 
for fearing that they will not subside before long, nor for thinking 
that they indicate any very serious disorder in the present. 


Tiir: c.vinnLUj university of paeis. 

fPHE formal and solemn opening of the now Catholic TTni- 
i versity of Paris on Monday last by the Cardinal-Arch- 
bi-hop— it lud been nclually opciio some months before—was 
no doubt a significant fact. We me not surprised to leu-n that 
* there was a jubilant spirit about the ceremony ” ; for, whether or 
not the dny was, what the Cnivcrs calls it, “ a blessed and glorious 
one/' it certainly signalized >1 fresh and important step gained in 
what those concerned call “ the freedom of teaching ’’ in France. 
Cardinal Guibort observed, in his inaugural address, delivered after 
high mass, that “ the emancipation of l-niveisily teaching would 
be one of the great benefits of this age, and was the tardy com¬ 
plement of the emancipation of Ihe secondary schools twenty-five 
years ago.” Freedom of teaching, however, is rather mi elastic 
phrase / and when vr are told that, many were present at the 
ceremony of Monday last who had fought for it in former days 
under the banners oJ Moutalombert, Lticorduirc, and Lunienunis, it 
is only natural to oak whether, iu the mouths of the modern Ultru- 
montanea who find their oigan in the l 'nicer* the phrase moans quite 
the same thing as uas understood by the conductor.- of the 
-Ivenir. That the latter in mostly meant what they said there can 
bo no doubt; they desired to hoc education liberated lrmu State 
patrol, and entire freedom guaranteed to all alike, Rut those 
who chi ini now to bo reaping the fruit of their labours would think 
it no compliment to be credited with the same comprehensive 
views. A well-known French Jesuit, Father Murquigny, writing 
*he other day in the leading French Jesuit organ, the fit mbs 
lleliyievsex, explains with admirable candour and elearness how ho 
.*nd his frieuds understand the term “ liberty.’’ We dori.v and 
we demand,” lie says, “ entire liberty of teach in/, nit in- for the 
Chutch which has a divine mission t not entire )m nil, whether bb- : 
lieveTs or free-tliinker.s. Liberty is the guarantee of right, and 
error and falsehood have no rights.” We need hardly say that the 
«ood lather is in complete harmony with Pius IX., who, in an 
Fncyclical issued in 1864, announced that “ education, bulb 
public and private, should be under eccle^uitsi ical direction 
and surveillance.” This is, of course, tho real aim of modern 
Ultramontan ism, though it knows how to avail itself provi¬ 
sionally of the convenient watchword of liberty. Cardinal 
Manning, for instance, the other day, in owning the “ Academia 
of the Catholic Religion ” in Manchester, declared-* if we may 
trust the report of the Mam-hatter Guardian —that the t’hmvli 
had nothing to fear from the multiplication of scho -Is of sci¬ 
ence, if thov were indeed sHunds of science, and not nt perverted 
intellect. But he, proceeded to explain very distinctly that schools 
*f nerverted intellect are thu.e over w hich dim Church has not full 
pnd absolute control, and that ‘'tin? word which brought ihe first 
Intellectual perversion into the world was llm word 1 why —that 
is. the spirit of inquiry. And this thesis was illu-trated*by a bold 
defence of the line tuhcu by “ the Church”—that is, Iln/lVpe — 
in dealing with Galileo, which «i learned priest of the Cardiiml's 
own diocese demonstrated not many \ ram ago tn hr alone a sufficient 
refutation of Ultramontane, pretensions. And lh< n lie added that 
the existing darkness would be dispelled hy the. light of the Vatican 
Council. Such utterances cannot lx* kept out id sight in estimat¬ 
ing the true significance of tho ceremony of Monday lust; and it be¬ 
comes a matter of some interest to inquire what Influence French 
Ultramontane* actually posacs.* iu the education of tho country, 
and what sort of use they make of it. 

As regards the first point, Uardinal Guibert was pel Cecily right 
ill speaking of the recent conce-sion of “free" Uriricrriiiis as the 
complement of former concessions, in matters both of primaly and 
secondary education, during tho last twenty-five years, as a glance 
at the history of that period will easily show. Since the 
tional law of 1850 tho Superior Council of Fdiicariou has i.- .eluded 
among its members four archbishops or hi.-hops, whi’e tbnv mit- 
siastics «ro on tho Council of the Academy, and iwo on l L* 
departmental Council of Public. Instruction. Xur is thi» all. 'J im 
prefects notoriously exercise a great authority in all that concerns 
primary schools, and most of the existing prefects are favourable 
to Ultraraontanism. Moreover, tho iu>pcclois both of primary and 
secondary schools often iind themselves in want of tho protection 
of the bishop as well as of the prefect, and therefore take the same 
line. Theological faculties are practically free from State inspec¬ 
tion, so that » 7 iy doctrine may be taught with imputrity, iuid the 
cures are especially charged to watch over the moral and religious 
instruction of the communal sell00 Is, to which they always have 
free access. Tho Fitramontanes therefore have very considerable 
influence over tho State schools, and they have also dee schools of 
their own, both primary and secondary, which are largely helped 
out of the Budget. A great many members of religious orders arc 
employed in Ihe State schools, while those conducted by the Ohris- 
tiftt Brothers aro supported from the Budget of Worship, as well 
■ a# from the voluntary agencies at their coiumnrid. Thus in 1873 
■ the Archbuhop of Paris demanded that tho annual contribution 


paid to him by the Societd GfinfraU rTEducation ft (TEnspiffncment 
should bo raised to 100,000 francs. A good third, if not almost 
half, tho primary education of tho country is aaid to be in the bauds 
of these Christian Brothers, who are, virtually, if not formally, 
under the direction of the Jesuits, but whose moral character has 
unfortunately been proved to be far from unimpeachable. And if 
wo pass from primary to secondary education, that is even more 
subject to clerical influences. There aro at present no fewer than 
fourteen Jesuit colleges in France, containing about 5 >°°° pupils, 
while another 5,000 aro studying in fifteen Marist colleges, and 
fourteen under the management of other religious communities; 
fnd there are besides 153 secondary schools under secular priests, 
containing from sixty to seventy thousand students. This compu¬ 
tation is exclusive of ecclesiastical seminaries, with which we are 
tint lien* immediately concerned. And the final complement of 
this freedom of teaching, which has long been aimed at, is now at 
last attained in the permission to open free Universities. Free, it may 
be added, is virtually synonymous with clerical -, for the Ultramon¬ 
tane journals are never tired of denouncing lay education as impious 
and Satanic. 

So much for the actual power over French education enjoyed at 
present by the Ultramontane party. Tlieir use of it cannot of. 
course be "determined with similar precision by statistical returna. 
But we cannot forget the almost dying lamentation of Moutalcm- 
bert—ono of the earliest us well ns the most single-minded of the 
advocates of freedom of education—in liis letter to Dr. Dellinger, 
over “ Ihe abyss of idolatry into which the French clergy have 
fallon." And his language will not surprise uny one who calls to 
mind tho rank crop of crude and puerile superstitions, in tho shape 
of pilgrimages, prophecies, miracles, and the like, which have so 
abundantly infested the religious life and literature of Franco 
during the last lew years, and have elicited no syllable of warning 
or reproof from nny single ecclesiastical authority, with the solitary 
exception of the Bishop of Orleans, against whom Rome baa perti¬ 
naciously barred the way to tho Cardinalate and the see of Faria. 

Jndeed this is*a very inadequate way of stating the case. All. or Hourly 
all,the most childish and incredible of these pious delusions nave boon 
nursed to maturity under the full sanction of clerical and episcopal 
patronage. Against. Lourdes, La Saletto, and Paray-lc-Mouia),even 
Mgr. Dupanloup would not dare openly tu protest. But perhaps 
oue of the most striking illustrations of the u idolatry ” oi which 
Montaleiuberl speak* may ho found in tho Almanac, of the 
Faithful Friend* of ISun IX., recently published by the Jesuit 
Father Ifuguet, where his Holiness is elaborately represented as 
the “ image and Jiving persoiiitication of Christ on earth,” so that 
“ love of the Dope corresponds in souls to the love of Christ "■—witL 
a good deal more to the same effect, which had better noL be 
quoted ; and it is explained that “ there are secret affinities between 
Fins IX. and ihe Virgin," who is bound to repay hia proclamation 
of her Immaculate Conception by restoring to him nis temporal 
power, and has already given miraculous intimations of her in- 
ti-ntion to dihchurge this debt of gratitude. Still more remarkable 
is si devotional manual hy the A bbd d'Fzci ville, its nod hy one of 
the leading Catholic publishers nt Pari.*, iu which tho Stations of 
the Ur*to *—a well-known Roman Catholic devotion in honour of 
tlie Passion is parodied in minute detail, with the substitution 
throughout of Pius IN', for tho Saviour. Teaching of this kind — 
anil wo could multiply specimens of it indefinitely—is now almost, 
universal among the Ultramontane clergy, And is fully sanctioned 
hy authority; indeed tho French Bishops, with the one exception 
already nunied, in variably speak in tho same sense, themselves. 
Thus, for instnnco, Mgr. Bertrand, Bishop of Tulle, iu a sermon 
preached at Paris and since published, undertakes to show that tho 
l\'po is in full,direct, and confidential relations with tho First Person 
of tho Holy Trinity, so that ho is probably privy to secrots in which 
Christ does not participate. “ Pas d’intenuudiftire ontre le Pore et 
Pierre. Uc? secrets de finfini sont les secrets ft oux deux . . . 
il [rho Pope] purle avee IFssumnce memo do l)ieu le Pftre.” M. 
Veuillot lias spoken in still more startling language of tho relations 
of the Pope to the lloly Spirit, and ho published in tho Univet '8 
a parody of the Lord’s Prayer addressed to him. And at least ono 
French prelate, tho Bishop of Novors, has publicly recommended 
M. Veuulot'e writings for the theological study of his clergy. It 
is h.mlly wonderful that the Temps should characterize the French 
episcopate anil clergy as holding no place whatever in the literature 
nescience-- not oven in the theological .science—of their country. 
Of Lius fuel plentiful evidence may he found by any who require it 
j in iho chapter on the intellectual decadence of tlltratuontanisuu 
I in the Abbe Michaud’s recent work on tho Present State of 
the Church in France. ' Yet these, it must lie remembered, are the 
pornoiid who will absolutely dominate tho education of these free 
Catholic Universities. Several Bishops took part in the inaugural 
ceremony of Monday lost, and In every case tne Bishops wULhavo 
tho entire control of the tea citing, discipline, and professoriate of 
these ins! if iu ions. (>n the whole, it certainly requires a somewhat 
robust faith to accept the concluding declaration of the Archbishop 
ot Paris, that tho institution he has just founded will provide an 
education u at onco sound, scientific, and virtuous.” The great 
mediwval Universities were indeed founded under Papal and 
episcopal sanction; but they generally contrived before long to 
j acquire an independent position and authority of their own. And. 
moreover, medieval pontiffs and prelates were not as Pius IX* ana 
Cardinal Uuibe* t. 
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flKEOAKIOUB AMUSKMENTS. 

S ift GEORGE LEWIS’S complaint that life would be toler¬ 
able but for ita amusements bus undoubtedly received much 
additional lore© from the development, of public "exhibitions «m a 
largo scale. To cultivate the patronage of the mob lms apparently 
become the great object of njodorn entertainer*, and with the result 
which might naturally be expected. In spit© of the di mini warn¬ 
ing of tbo Crystal Palace, which can hardly with all its struggles 
pay for its putty, and ia reduced to sue lor tho sixpences of tho 
multitude, and the scarcely less melancholy fat© of the Alex¬ 
andra Palm*©, there has lately turned up yet another enterprise, 
which, it ia to be feared, maybe equally destined to promote public 
discomfort and posaibly the unhappiness of its own (shareholders. it 
may perhaps be worth while to notice some of the conditions 
which nmJvc those iiiiiltiforiu and unwieldy shows a hopeless 
mistake. The history of the unfortunate spuculatiou at .Sydenham 
in indeed of the most depressing kind. The huge, absurdly con¬ 
structed building, stuck up, like a sort of Aunt Sally, mi the edge 
of a bill, for the sport of wind and rein, cats its head off in the 
expenses of incessant and ineffectual repairs*, and, after all its 
lofty pretensions, urchiepiscopal quasi'-consecration, and 1 loyal 
patronage, the Palace bus to stoop to something very near com¬ 
petition with tho cheap theatres and penny galls. A lucky 
accident a few. years ago relieved it from part of its ruinous 
expenditure on the maintenance of a brittle and rickety fabric; 
aud if tho shareholders could only make up their minds to 
pull down some more of it, they might perhaps once again 
hop© for a dividend. The reduction of prices upon which 
the Oomnany bus decided may powdblv he an advantage to the 
classes wlio will now have an opportunity of visiting the Palaco ; 
hut it cun lmvdly fail to haxo sooner or later a lowering in¬ 
fluence on the character of tho enterprise. If you appeal to tho 
sixpenny people you must, cater for the sixpenny people, who are 
no doubt a most worthy and deserving class, but who, when they 
go out for a day’s holiday, usually look for something else than 
those refilled artistic delights which the Crystal Palace was origin¬ 
ally established to supply. We should be sorry to say anything 
in disparagement of hard-working folk who have perhaps the beat 
right, of ail to relaxation and amusement, and if the) get this at 
the Crystal Palace or any similar establishment it will be a good 
thing. Put, on the other hand, there is no us© in abutting 
our ©yes to glaring facts, and pretending that all classes of 
society have im equal taste for the higher kind of auiusenuinls, and 
it may bo taken as a natural law lluit any commercial speculation 
will devote iteelf especially to the class to whom it looks f v a 
revenue. The mere accumulation of a dense, bustling, noisy 
throng of people, bent on the pleasures of tho drinking-bare* and 
the exhilaration of squeezing and jostling together, is necessarily 
destructive of that quiet, and placid btnte of mind which iudfe- - t 
peusable for appreciating good music, or any other kind of d»di- ! 
cat© art. At the Alexandra Palace the music has fur a constant 
accompaniment the tramping and buzzing of an unca-y crowd, 
which is enough to worry any lover of marie into a fever; und 
now that the special days at tho Crystal Pala»e are abolished, 
much the same thing may he expected tin re. 

The obvious mistake which is committed by places of amuse- 
mont of this kind is that they mix up together the different tastes 
of different classes. Mr. (iladstone lnw unfortunately given 
countenance to the principle that tho best course for purveyors of 
all kinds imto dive down into the depths of tho population, it is 
probable, jildging from the experience of tho Licensed \ id nailers, 
that this is true enough if the object is only to make large profits. 
Greater fortunes may nowadays be secured, and in » shorter time, 
by selling boor or gin than by supplying the ti ust and purest 
wines j but still gin is giu, audViue is wine. And it is much the 
same with tho products or exorcises of art. it may bo a good 
thing tliAt pictures or music should be brought within reach of 
the masses, but it is idle, and contrary to the evidence of every 
one’s ©yes and oars, to expect that this wilt be an encouragement 
to tho highest kinds of art. We shall no doubt bn accused of an 
nnamiablc assumption of superiority or ungenerous eudusmmess 
when we say that it is impossible -at least in the present stale of 
society —to provide satisfactorily at the sum© time i->r the wants of 
educated and of uneducated people in the way of amusement. The 
latter cannot do without the physical stimulant which is supplied 
by boisterous association and strong effects, and those aro neces¬ 
sarily jarring to more cultivated temperament*. AVhat we may 
come to in time we do not pretend to say, but for tho present 
grades of taste and manners unquestionably exist, and we ask 
only that they should be taken iuto account as a matter of 
fact. The career of the Crystal IV lac© lias been from the first 
a process of continuous degradation. It is pleaded that it iui.m 
some useful classes attached to it, and that its music is of a good 
kind. We may admit this, especially as regards the music t but 
the classes are only an accidental feature, independent of the main 
project, and there is no guarantee Unit the music will bo kept up 
to the standard, or that it will be possible in a mixed mob to enjoy 
it as before. 

Another weak point of these large, too many-sided places of 
flamsement is the absurd variety of attractions which they affect to 
offer. They profess*fts it were, to have taken everybody’s mimsum, 
nnd to bo ready for customers of ©vury clnsrt and ev©ry taste. 
The Sydcuhaui aud M us well Hill I'alncoa, for instance, undertake 
to cater at the same time lor high and low. They offer you a 
gloia of foper and cold pork-pie, or a delicate French dinner with 


Marcohrunnor nn« l Chateau Margaux : cmnic songs and rop 
are tube hud for choice along with L< ■ * 1 *< -\, y/sd Shakir 
the scieiitiiic student of natural hurmy ;« , upj ».■>■ <i t»> be at' 
in the midst of u gaping crowd, und to take delight in a brass b&d 
ami Rath bunu. The Aquarium in \\ t‘*Lmiii»tfr, which is ah 
to be opened under distinguished patronage, makes a gr 
parade of its higli-cd/iHs character. It has a list of what aVe- 
called Fellows, like a regular scfentiiie society; but of course, 
anybody can be a Fellow on terms which are cheap enough, 
mid the science is a mere sham. The exhibition is styled an 
Aquarium,and will of course have tanks; but it is evident that the 
managers intend to rely chiefly on the attractions of a music-hall 
or promcuud© with refreshments. It offers an opportunity for 
gambling in a picture lottery (“ first prize i,ooo/.”), with the use of 
a spacious lountre ornamented with paintings, sculpture, shrubbery, 
and drinking-bars; billiard-table.-*, smoking, writing, and reading 
rooms ; dramatic performances, flower-shows, a rink, and possibly 
hv and by a bicycle circus and a nice dry skittle-ground. 
For tho present the. Company ha a been disappointed in getting 
a duneing-licence, but it may perhaps be hereafter more fortu¬ 
nate in completing tho casino character of tho establishment. 
In the meantime there can be no question what will be the 
character of the place, and of Urn people who will frequent it. It 
is announced that there is a division-bell at the Aquarium in direct 
communication with that in the House of Commons, for the con¬ 
venience of members of Parliament who are expected to come in 
a rush to consult with the shop-girls and haberdashers’ young men 
who of course will chiefly haunt these bowers of bliss. It cannot 
be denied that the House of Commons nowadays contains some 
curious types, and the Daily Ac«a, which advertises this attraction 
in a prominent article, no doubt knows the tastes of the school of 
politicians whom it represents. Mr. Arthur Sullivan is to have tho 
direction of tlm music, and h© is known as an accomplished Com- 
poM>r nud liiidei; but the conditions under which he will have to 
iiractise his an will almost inevitably tend to drag it downwards. 
The associations of the place, the uoi.se aud bustle of a mixed 
promenading audience, the competition of the rink and liquor 
, bars, and all the rest of it, will be against him. It in easy to think 
what cvni the admirable Popular Concerts at St. James’s Ilall 
l would sink into under similar rive unis! anrea. Another obvious 
1 objection to such a conglumonition of different entertain!'’©.Ms is 
| that it is scarcely possible for on© management to keep le -;n all 
going. The energy and capacity of the directors are exhausted in 
the variety of their duties. They have to look after an aquarium, 
i n theatre, a restaurant, eoueerLs, flower-shows, dog-shows, and all 
sorts of miscellaneous entertainments. Why any on© should wish 
: to waste a day in going to »e© a play se\eral miles out ol* 
town, when lie can see a much better one at a more convenient 
hour ami near at hand, is a mystery wo him: never been able to 
fathom ; hut it is clear Hint the attempt to carry on a great variety 
< ‘entertainments allot once, like a juggler's bulls in the air, is 
very likely to come to grief. There are some people perhaps who 
enjoy this mixture of everything, but any one who cured tor the 
reiineiiKMits of pleasure must regard them as a barbarous nuisance 
of the must fatiguing and deploying kind. 


SALON* A. 

fplIE strictly classical student will perhaps bo offended if any 
-S- one, ou reading the name ut ihc head of U;i.« tide, abmfj 
ft.ric him where the place that bears it is, and how* it is to be pi\ - 
uouiuvd. Sah>na, he will answer, is in h,dm..'ri.i f and how* can 
there bn more than one way of sounding the vm*',a in the second 
syllable! J And *o far he will he right. The Suio:ia of which wo 
©peak is in Dalinatia. and, us ita most usual (irock forms are 2aAJu><i 
and SoAoiwii, there ean be no doubt as to the rights of that particular 
uMPf/a. Hut those who have gone a little deeper iuto tho geo¬ 
graphy of south-eastern F.urope will know that, in speaking of 
Sulonit, we huui lighted on a case of two \\ usseatf-rs. v Resides 
tlie lkilmatian Saloua, there is another wiihin tho Greek kingdom, 
which has taken the place of the Lohrian Amphissa. As we win© 
the names of the .wo, we make no dil’ore.nc© between them, uni 
wu fear that nm.-l Englishmen will make us little diff.nvn.v in 
sounding tho two names as in writing th ui. Vet, ns Houghiuu hi 
Norlhamptoii->Uire aud Houghton in Kti'i m>, by th«*u wh-* h iv© 
local knowledge, sounded in two different ways, so it is with . ii.» 
Lokrinu aud the Ualmatiun Sulona. and SaAoirn ditfei i• • 

the eye: ami, among ihres© to whom Greek is :t living tongue, ri.cv 
differ to the ear also, llut it is not with tin* L ikTian Stiiunu, but 
wi+h the Dalmatian Saldna, that we are here concerned. Wo need 
not disturb the feelings of the late Bfehup riouk, whose one notion 
of accentual rwmdiug was that tho* win., f* ’’ow it,, must “make 
some strange lafee quantities.” The ck.ssicJi^ purkt may make tlm 
t f'mju in the Dalmatian Snhhm. as long ns i.* pleases. Ouly, if ho 
pronounces the Lokrian Saloiui in the same 1'aahiou, be will wound 
tho ears of those to whom the notion of (so-called) qmbtitativo 
reading is that those who follow it must make some strung.* iak>© 
mccuta. 

Saloua is one ot the cities of th© earth which have most; 
utterly perished. There is perhaps no ^ity of which the mime 
survives which has left so little trace of what it was in the lime 
of its greatness. For it is not like those cities whoso verv name 
aud memory have perished, which ore whoUy ruir ij1 — 
which.have no modem re] 
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sen tali vcb luive somo wholly different names. Salona is still an 
existing name, marked at least on the local map ; but instead of 
the head of Dalmatia, one of the great cities of the Roman 
Empire, a city which wag wiid 10 have reached half tlie sixo anrl 
population of the Now Rome itself, ive.tind only a tew scattered 
houses, which hardly desenc the name of a village. By the wdo 
of modem Salona, modern Aquiluiu might secui to deserve the 
name, which it still delight t !*> keep, of Uittd Aquilcin. Ecckvd- 
(ustical Auuiluia at least is. imI wholly dead as long as the 
patriarchal basilica still st.us.1 >. if only to discharge the i'uuctio is 
of a village church. But nt Salona the triuelh r hardly notieos 
whether there be any elmrrh in «>** or not. Of modern obj-eta 
the ono which is most likely to cttch his eye is the building 
wbieli at least proclaims in the mime of “ Calle Dioelezi.ino.” 
that SriJon.i in her fall has not forgo!ten ln-r aiv-itrst son and, 
according to some mvuiims, Inn* second founder. Salona 
utterly perished, and Spnbilo has practically taken its place. 15\ 
a strange piece of good luck, the cilizcti ami soAeroign of Salona 
who came back to spend ids l.-i-»r days in the ueichbouvlmod of !m-j 
birthplace h:ul reared nt no distance fn her the house 

which, when Salona lell,*lood rei.-lv to jv»vi\ • hi*r inhabitant.-, 
to toko her place as a new city. 

There id a marked difference between the position of ihc older 
and that of Iho newel* city. Spa hit > stands indeed oil a bay. but u 
bay which, hi that region of channel-; mid HnmK may pcs . for the 
open sen. Soloua lay at the innermost point of a deep gulf which 
bearn her own name, the gulf which forms one :-ide of the 
peninsula on which SpaJ .>•,!.» -lauds, and \vhb*h D “hieMed from 
the main sea by tho i-l.md of Mm. It is curious to compare the 
real geography with the wav in Aikich the Jond and #ii nre laid 
down in tue Peutingur T.ibic, where Bua semis ii-mut to the 
coast of Italy than it is to S«h>n-t. Sir (buxlner AY ilk iiiaon ap¬ 
positely quotes the line- of Lucan 

(Jua ninris IJn tiiui-i l<*nua- ft a it un*ki S.ilemi 
Kt tcpiduui in u-.nik:*- V.\ plvvfus t-\.nirrii . 

Lmtjrn certainly well cxpiv'^ the way in which the city must 
have spread itself along the. immth of the river, and tin.- northern 
side ol the bay. lor Salona, like most of the older cities, \\a- not 
like one of our sqnaiv 'Ustci* which rose up at once milol ->one 
military necessity. The Dalmatian capital h id grown up bit by 
bit, and its walls* formed a circuit almost ns i»T< «_ dar as tliat of 
Rome herself. Thu site w.i> « striking one. A.. ..*• m* 1 forth iVoiu 
the comparatively flourishing da up Ltor to \i-it. the fallen mother, 
the road from Spalnto leads us over a -Uglit hill, from tliede-ccrtt of 
which we look on the bay wiih its background of moimiiuu-, a 
view which brings before us two strongly contrasted sites of lmmuii 
habitation. In mlutneo of the mountain rangr stands tlie strong¬ 
hold of Ciissa, so famous in later war.-.; while, on the b.-oni of the 
bay, a group of small islands are cm* rid by a small vill.i^e. which 
seems to float mi the water, and which well desen os its name of 
Piecoln Vtmvzia. Between the two lay Salona. ou a slight olev.i- 
tion gently sloping down to tin: water: her*’, so often oil the 
Dalmatian coast, it needs .-onu-w liaL of nu epbtt to bi-li.-i.* ihul the 
water is the sen. To the right of * ho road, we „iv ,; ic rui/'s of 
the aqueduct which hrou-dif w.-iier to the lmu'.e of Dioc]- ti'iii. 
Ancient. IVfigment.s i»f on-kind or mi'dlrr bi-gin to Jin.- tie- m:d ; 
tin ancient bridge pr*. • * 11 11 y b-uR u.» tier Hr* main .-'ll. am of the 
< iiud.ro, Lucan's Ruhr, which we might vith rf h.iv Inoi.i d for :ii 
Zara. We mark to lie* li^hl lb.- nun-by yr* ii'id di\i»b d by the 
many channels of the riser; we ure, prviMp. without knowing it, 
within Iho circuit of the city; wv i|ifu by a >pi.ti>- c.i-t.le with 
turn-ted comers, in which a n.i-_lia-\ill ;urhbi-hop Liiedto reproduce, 
the wonder of his m\ U city, and we ;»1 he.l bud our. - Ives close l#v 
mio of the gates of Nihma, rnudy to begin on- exfimination of the 
fallen city in due order. 

The city distinctly consists of two parts. A large suburb has 
at gome time or another been taken in within the walls oftlio city. 
This is plain, became there i"< part of a c*r<wall with a gate still 
remaining, which must hav>* divided ilm npace cuntaincd within the 
outer wulU into two. This wall runs in u direction which, without 
professing to be mathematically correct, wn m.iv cull north and 
south. That is, it runs tv*mi the biih. down towards iho hay or 
tho river. Now, which was the elder part of iho two? tli:ii to 
th© east or that to the west y In other words, which represents 
the pne-Roman oily,and wliirh represents iU enlargement in Roman 
times? By,patting tho question in this shape, we do not iue;m to 
imply that "any part of the existing w all* is ot earlier than Roman 
date. The Roman city would arise on the situ of the earlier settle¬ 
ment, and, as it grew and us its circuit was found too narrow, it would 
itself be further enlarged. The cross wall with tho goto in it must 
of course have been at some time ex ten al; it marks the extent of 
the ciiy at the timo when it was built: but. in which way has tho 
enlargement taken place P It hns commonly been thought that tho 
eastern, thn most inland division, was the elder, and that the city 
was extended to Iho jwet. And it certainly at first sight looks in 
favour of thia \ iew that, in the o.vlromu north-west corner, an 
amphitheatre has clearly Wn worked into the wall exactly in the 
same way in which tuo Amphithentrum Cnslmve at Romo is 
workod iuto the wall of Aurtdian. How so iicuto an observer os 
Sir (turdnnr Wilkins.in could have doubted about this building 
being an amphitheatre, mill more how his doubts ended in bia 
osilively deciding that, it was not, feonia winlly wonderful. It 
as all the unrustaknble features of an aniphitlieatre, and we 
eau only ?uppr>*o licit a good deal has hewn brought to light 
:e S.r Harducr Wiikin.'.on’s vidt, nnd that what is seen 
altMyly to I» seen then. As amphitheatres were 


commonly without tho walls, this certainly^ lookB as if tho 
eastern part wore the old city, and aa if those who en» 
larged it to tho west had utilized the amphitheatre ia 
drawing out their new line of fortification, exactly an Aureliaa 
in the like case did with amphitheatre, aqueducts, anything that 
coniO'Cumoniently in his way. Rut, on tho other hand, Professor 
trluviuich, whom wo have already referred to when speaking of 
Spain!o, and whoso keener observation bus come usefully in tho 
woke of the praiseworthy researches of Dr. Oftrram, hue pointed 
out that Llic* gate has two towers on its eaetem side, showing that 
that bidtj was external, find that tlievofore the western part must 
Ikj tfic older and tho eastern the addition. This is a very strong 
argnKnon:, which it I a perhaps impossible to get over, though the 
position of llu? amphitheatre certainly looks strongly the other way. 
The fact that in Ine northern wall of tho eastern part there are in¬ 
scriptions commemorating the building or repair of the wall in 
the time of the Antoninus may also be thought Vo toll in favour of 
the later date of this part of the city. But this argument by itself 
would not he conclusive, because the waU might very well have 
been rebuilt in their day and the city enlarged to tho west in a 
still later time. But tho most probablo ri«w is that Iho original 
city stood west of the gate pointed out by Professor Ohivinich, and 
that it has been extended lujih ways. It seems impossible to believe 
that the uinpkitheut.ro cun have been originally built in tho position 
in which it turn* elands. 

Within and without the circuit of tho walls there is much to 
be w*»*n, thanks to the excavations which have been made lit various 
times, especially umb*r the cure of I>r. Oarrnra. Near tho north¬ 
western rumor of the <*;Lsteru division of the city, a Christian basilica 
and baptistery have been brought to light. They stand near tho 
wall; is it fanciful to think that at Sulona, as well ns at !kune, it 
was not thought prudent in the earliest days of the establishment 
of Christ in ui ly to build churches in tlie more central and promi¬ 
nent parts of tho city ? Tho Salona bn&ilica keeps, as it were, 
under the shadow* of tho wall of the ox tomb *1 city, exactly as tins 
Interim dues At Ii«»me. Outside tho city to tho north, towards 
1 lie liillri. h a Christian burying-place, answering ut Salona to St. 
Agnes and the other Oliriatian butying-places buvoud tho walls of 
Rome. Here, are tombs of various* forma and aizes, an earlier 
('honyw-nptts among thorn, mid thore are wh.it certainly l«mk very 
like Hin.nll b isiliean churches, or rather sepulehran c.h«pels, w ith 
tiiuir aj)M‘s turuitii? several diJferunt ways. A store of archil act urn l 
fragmentb are stivw-cd around j but the real wealth of Salona, both 
wpnlchr.il and architectural, ia not to be looked t\>r iu Salona. 
itbulf, but in thn museum at Spalaha There «ro those superb 
tombs, then Hud t’liristiau, and thtwe splendid capimlb troiu 
some bueiliui greater than that which has yet been traced out. 
There are stores of inscriptions, Latin and < Jreek, which would 
nmko the ]di*eu whore they are preserved a place of no sjnall in- 
terest, even if that [dace were not Spul.ito. One sarcophagus of 
h<*athen date slillstava in its place, h little way beyond the city, 
heciiuse. beirur hewn in the limestone rock, it could not l)e taken 
uwnv. This is that which is describod by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
which lun some of the exploits of ilerukhs carved ou its one face, 
and which Ji.c* been so oddly changedmodern limes into tho altar 
of the cunomztd Rope St. Cuius, who paasea, like the. Kmperor under 
win an lu so lie reil, for ft native of tSalona. Below this chapel, 
which s':, in Is on the hill-side, are tho remains of a wall which 
certainly lias an early look, and which is marked in Dr. Carrara's 
map i.s muio ciclo[iico," but which DrtiiVssur GlavitiicU looks on 
as heiuur rather nothing more ancient than a Roman sea-wall. It 
must not be forgotten that., in the days of its grealncss, Salona was 
; one of tin* chief porta ot the lladriatic, the greatest on *it» own aide 
i>f it. Alter shifting to and fro from ono port to another, tliat 
position has come back, if not to Salima itself, yot to its modem 
repvof*.'illative. If wo distinguish 1 he lladriatic from tho Gulf of 
Triufcte, iSpoluto is undoubtedly its chief port; but the BiuaUneBs ol 
Spalato, ua compared with tho greatness of ancient Salona, is a 
speaking comment on the difference between the place iu Europe 
held by tin* Illyrian lands now and tlm place which they held in 
the duyu of the Roman peace. 

Snlona then was one of tlie chief cities of the Roman world, 
placed ori one of the most central sites in the Roman world, the 
chief port of one of the great divisions of the Empire, nnd one of 
the main high ways between its eastern and western halves. Suoh 
could ho tho position of a Dalmatian city when Dalmatia had u 
civilized mainland to the back of it. Salona therefore kept up its 
osition as long as the Empire still kept any strength on its 
jlyrian frontier. It played its part in both the civil wars. 0fetor 
himself eniary , '*s on the strength of tho city— u oppidum ot loci 
nalum, et colie muni turn.” In after times it was a special 
object of tho regard of its own great citizen, who took up his abode 
so near to its neighbourhood. According to Constantine Por- 
phyrogonitus, Salona was pretty wall rebuilt by pioclotian. Its 
importance went on in the time of transition, and its biehojMc 
became a [>lace of retirement for deposed EmpSrons. Like the 
rest, of tho neighbouring lands, it passed under tho dominion, fast 
of (Moaner nnd then of Tbeodoric, and it was the tint place which 
wn? won back to tlie Empire iu tlio wars of J ustinian. Lost again 
and won bock again, it appears throughout those wars as the Chief 
oint of ombarcutidn for the Imperial armies on their voyages to 
taly. This was tho bat century erf ito groatness; in the next 
century the modern history of Iliyria begins. The Mnrm were 
moving, and tlio Avars wero moving with them. Salona Ml into 
the hands of these last barbarians; ft was ruined and pillaged, and 
sank to the state in Avhich it lias remained till our own trine. Salofu 
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from tlie seventh centnrr has ceased to rank among the cities of stretches# white the spray pitches up in volumes round the cut- 
the earth, but the house which had been raised by its greatest water, and falls back in deluges on her heaving bows. But by this 
citizen stood ready hard by to supply a shelter to some at least of time your attention la divided, for others of the fishing fleet are 
its homeless inhabitants. Thing* were wholly tainted about on following &*t in her wake. Speedily they draw out in* a length* 
tho bay of Selena and on the neighbouring peninsula, ltown to uuing fine, all hairing towards the same point of tho compass, and,, 
the days of HerncKu* Batons had been a great city, with the as it. become* clear that every one ifl hound for sen., it strikes you " 
vastest housw that over man reared standing umkm m its neigh* that you may ua well go down to tho harbour and nsriatat the start, 
bourbood. Krona h» day onwards the house grew into a city, Wlml yon chiefly remark wlum you got there is the absence 
and tho city became a petty village, where, of an the places along of any general excitement. The nnm in the boats are busy enough, 
that historic coast, the traveller finds least to disturb him in tha but none of iheir better-halves or sweuthoaTts have enme down for 
pious contemplation of ruins. tender partings, as ie 1 he invariable practice in works of fiction, 

v and. indued, in the Northern herring ports in the season. The 


AT SEA IN WINTER. 

W K otm fancy that nothing is more agrocftble than life on 
tho sea in the long days and in summer weather for those 
whose tastes lie in that direction. There may bo ships that are 
floating purgatories or coffins, but, as a rule, an* intelligent mariner 
may choose his craft; for soanieu wlu> know their work ans bocomiiig 
yearly more difficult to find. Under favourable circtmudancoa, 
a sailor has the pleasures of yachting with good wages, abund¬ 
ance of substantial fare, ana an unfailing appetite to unjoy 
it. lie may skim the cream of popular travel all tho world 
over, visiting a succession of foreign seaports, and may cram 
into a liappy (lay or two of “ liberty ” the excitement which 
a gentleman tourist finds dimug whole weeks of roughing it 
on n wearisome laud journey. His slumbers may be broken, it is 
true, by troublesome watches; but no profession is without its 
drawbacks, and his, alter all, is only a question of adapting tho 
habits to abnormal hours. And in summer the amphibious popu¬ 
lation that get their living along our coasts have at least its jolly a 
time of it as thoroughgoing mariners. The coastguard-mien sun 
themselves lazily in tlie balmy air on the dills, laying stray 
mumterers under contribution for shillings iu return for staring 
into vacancy through their many-jointod telescopes; or they 
man the* Government galley for a little gentle excreted when dis¬ 
posed to exchange the laud for the water. The fishing-boats 
sunning merrily out to sen with the sun glancing ou their ruddy 
canvas give one the idea of so many pleasing idyls of marina 
existence. • The long low steamers, as they go gliding by, leaving 
comet-like tails of vanishing vapour behind them, suggest open port¬ 
holes with free currents of fresh air,'and an entile absence of dis¬ 
turbing qualms. In the distance are graceful and stately ships 
under their clouds of bulging sail; while tho foreground of the 
picture is filled up with varieties of busy fife in the shape of 
venerable Tritons passing their lobster-pots ur.dor inspection, 
women and children filling their baskets full of mussels, or grubbing 
for sand-eels to serve for bait, shrimpers and jimvvuers immersed 
to the waists, uuii paddling voluptuously in the tepid water. 
Under the influence of sights like these* many an imliiforcnt sailor, 
with on habitual abhorrence of the ocean, may have felt that the 
people who get their living out of it ore by no means so much to 
be pitied as he had suppused. 

Probably, however, ho would reconsider his summer impression? 
and revert to his original notions were he to go biu-k to his coast 
resort for a visit iu January : for there can be no doubt that ihosu 
who have their hnmee on the rolling deep, and lrnve been steeped ! 
and seasoned in brine from their boyhood, must otteu have temblv 
bard times of it in whiter. You get up in the morning to find your 
window panes covered with frost, and a bitter cast wind howling 
lugubriously along tho esplanade. It is almost a shock to see shrimps 
on the breoJriast-tuble.; you shiver involuntarily at the ibomrlit of 
the sufferings* of tho miserable nuui who went out dredging for 
them. Looking out from the balcony, von see the brown sea setting 
fthorewAixls in a strong current, tumbling over in white crtMed 
billows, and the breaking spmy flying iu clouds over tho pier, 
to fall iu showers on tho snipping under its shelter. Nothing 
that can help it fo likely, as von think, to put out to-day, and in 
your selfishness you heave ah unconscious sigh at the prospect 
of no fresh flak for dinner. There was no need to ba anxious 
on that score. By mid by, when you look again, you see 
signs of bustle hi tho harbour; masts are swaying ns if 
boats were being cast liaise, and there is a geneml shulring of 
canvas that flutters out from the yards. Soou u vessel takes the 
lead of tho rest; she is seen gliding into view, hull and all, and, 
threading tlio labyrinth of bobbing buoys, Mi nis straight for tho 
opening between tho pier-heads. As she draws clear of the shelter 
ot tho cliff's, and tho wind fills the top of the mainsail, her 
speed visibly accelerates. As yet, however, her motion is steady, 
for there is nothing but a ripple on tho water in the harbour. 
Another moment or two and tjimro comes a sudden change. She 
is caught in the jaws of the harbour mouth, and has met the rush 
of tho incoming tide. As she oscillates up and down like a rock¬ 
ing-horse, having apparently lost way altogether, it would seem as 
if she must infallibly come to grief. But she is cleverly handled 
ky men who knew vrhat they hail to expect, and the risk is only 
apparent. She gets her wav again, shoots past the pier-head 
beacon, and is braving the fill! force of the elements. Now her 
little stump of a bowsprit seems pointing straight in the direction 
of the bud: tho next moment it h plunging towards the depths. 
The sails, tallying out like balloons, look os if they would rell hei 
dean over; but W bottom is brood and her sides are round, 
and she rights again yiQi marvellous buoyancy. She begins to 
headway mysteriously, os eke beats out to windward in short 


crew* are too hard at work to fivfl chilly «s yt 4 fc; they are all 
warmly got up for bitter weather, iu chwe-clinging jerseys, fishing- 
boot*. fur cups or sou'wester*, and there is a cheerful smoke going 
up from the bit of iron chimney that sticks up in the deck amidships. 
But it. w ilk be very diflUienL when they ore out at sea, handling those 
Miff'red sheets ot*canvas, or those impracticable nets ami coils of 
cordage that are hanging in festoons over the rides.. You cannot 
conceive what they want with the heaps of ice which are Iving 
carelm-sly piled on the quay. Surely the temperature is low enough 
to keep* everything fivrii and sweet, without any necessity for 
artificial precaution*. From your own experienceYu the shelter ot 
tho cliff's, in the warmest of clothes under the thickest of l ister*, 
you can imagine how the wind will fool towards sundown to men 
who have been out in it for hours, exposed to its biting fury. 
Besides, us likely as not, before they get back again they will have 
laid to Ik-uI’ up against other varieties of weather than a clear 
atinospheie or a cold wind. The titiul gleams of tho aim have been 
bringing out in lurid lustre the sullen blue of fhs great banks of 
cloud to windward. To all appearance, they are heavily charged 
with snow or hail, and it is no joke imining "for home in a blinding 
snow-Morin, oven to men who liavo been fomilmr with the waters 
from iuluucy. The heavy drift of the leathering flakes envelops 
everything,* falling like a thick white veil between tho itehiug- 
bontii and the lighthouses or lighlthips. It is a case of groping 
vouv way betwei n shore and Minute, itetomng for the noted of the 
breakers to guide, you, while tho men on the look-out find it hard 
to hold up their heads against the stinging drill that beats into their 
faces. To he Mire, when they do pet teurk, they conn* home, it is 
to be hoped, to comfortable faie-sides, to say nothing of hospitable 
public-houses and hearty good fellowship. But it must he ad¬ 
mitted thut tlieir duiues-tie and social joys have been somewhat 
dourly purchneed, and many a landsman who has to struggle hard 
for a living might well hesitate to change place.-' with them. 

Still tlua*- lieheniiL-ii have something to be thankful lor, accord¬ 
ing to a landsman's ideas, in being at Jc.iM as much on shore as 
at se,i. They have time to Mri t f, h their legs on the solid earth, 
to dry their clothes, a,lid to set their bfowd in circulation before 
returning t<» n I’n.-h ordeal of hardships. Those who ship for sen- 
going orui.-es have a far more cun-Miil Mruiu imposed on thorn by 
tin* ^verity of the winter, to >:»y untiring of the Aggravation 
which they may expect of lin.-ir eveiyilay perils. They may lie in 
a collier Ci•tt'iti’ng ciast. wnrklng i-ithor steam or sail. As 

they fie at th» j ir moorings in the port of ludintr, it is a question 
whether to start :it owe licit rlumee it, or to wait vet a little 
fonuer in the hope «-f better weal la r. for the storm rigwil has 
born displayed tor days over tliu lmrbour. But time is vaHi- 
nb:u to ilu* 'owner*, and even the men before the mast begin to 
lose patience, arid when in dnubi are usually inclined to bless tlie 
barometer and Mund out to mu. B. i- anxious work, howev.-r, 
groping one's way along a dangerous const, through the foga 
that have been gathering iu the lull between the pa-t and the 
coming storm; and a short-handed crew in a clumsy tub or a 
<h*ep-ladeii 5crew have to suffer much from long night-watches. 
Tuen, w hen tin* storm-warnings are tardily justified liy the event, 
and the yes-el is beyond tho reach of t-belter, they lnivu to 
toil mioeuriiuJy to keep themselves arid tlit-ir cargo r.fovc the 
tumbling vvaiers. Wry likely they may have to go to the pumps, 
ns they have done not uiU'mpivutly ou former voyages, and 
work uuriwringJy for dour file to get rid of the water 
which has been pouring in over the low freeboard, Alid 
soaking everywhere through the vawnirg seams. They may think 
themselves fortunate if they save their lives and their ship by the 
skin of their teeth, inMe.id of laundering and leaving no trace 
behind, or buiug shivered to splinters uu n Uv-sliore. It is worse 
still on board a North Sea or Baltic, vt.s-el. The navigation in those 
narrow and troaclievoud seas is intricate at the best: in tlion* in¬ 
hospitable latitudes the fogs gather in extraordinary density; and 
liMiipeMs such as those which descend oecnsionullv ia sudden 
ilcstruction ujavn subalpinolakes,sweep down from the tro*”i wastes 
of J-a pi and or Soundino vhu Add to all tint* hi op-heavy vr'SHol labour¬ 
ing painfully it* the trough of tho ocean, with n promiscuous deck 
cargo bivkon loose from its kediings. uud you have a mwoc which 
may well bo su]qn*Mid to be the climax of tho horrors of a winter 
night. Yet worst of all, we should conceiv**, is such a winter 
voyage es that round“ tho Horn ” in wilvl weather. HtonuB suttiug 
full iu her teeth may buffet, about ihe hifgost shin, fiko the 
fishing-boats we htiro seen beating out of .Fughah ln»rbouTB, only 
with ter fold violence. Tlio sens have heurt >v usliing over the docks, 
flooding the forecastle and the MAinen's quarters, UBtha^dtey Arcs 
nm oxlittguiahed, aud not a man has » dry stitch of dotnjng.* But 
iftlxoit clothesnrodamp they are rot dripping, for tho vorikdis close 
ou itiunretic latitudti-, aiming Miow-dn.t and icclvergi»; the W'inds 
ure bfowing oil' cither seas or the icy mountains of Term 

dol Fuego; tho thermometer is down to zero or kotow It.; and 
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everything that should bo flexible is frozen tin stiff as iron, from tho 
ju.iiu.saii to the jersey mid trousers of the cab.in-b<>y. Yet, as the 
wiml shifts aliout, or rises or lulls, they June always to be reeling 
or loosing canvas, and clinging among icicles to slippery shrouds, 
vi ith bauds that nave long Won unconscious of sensation. That, 
under Buch conditions of life »t sen, there should bo so few acci¬ 
dents as them are is marvellous, although doubtless there are 
many that we never hear of. Bui we may bo sure that the colds, 
coughs, and chest affections for which landsmen think it. n»*re.H:s.ny 
to nurse themselves are coiuiuorj enough. If the recollection of 
funner hardships is the great e-t sweet enor of a more peaceable 
existence, few'men have more cause to indulge in the pleasures 
of memory than Ibo nneieut mariner who is laid up in port with 
a pension. 


TI 1 E.V 1 KITAE FENIAN 1 SM. 

f is an amusing audacity—one might perhaps sav inipti- 

-X dunce—in the appeal which Mr. Dion Bourieuftlt hits just 
addressed to the Premier with regard to the Fenian piisuner.s. V i'ho 
author of London Asunmnce has always had ft reputation for feats of 
this hind ; but he has now surpassed himself. lie wishes it to be, 
under.-tooil that hi 1 * proilurtioti of tlie play called /Vo 1 »SV duojhnwn 
has not been a mere pruhWioiial speculation on his purl, though it, 
lms, lie bays, paid very well, hut a erem polit ical r\p.»iimenl. Many 
persons who witnessed the performance ofthi.- piem prolxiblv came 
away without observing that it was anything bn! a dr.mut of the ordi¬ 
nary serialtional hind, dependimr lather on chip-trap *eiiiiiiiejU and 
startling incidents thfin on mme suletamhil uf tractions; but the 
author now come* fora.ud to dDe Io.se an imsur-pi-vled purpose in 
tho piny. Artemus* Ward.it ni iy be reriie!iib<r.*d. conducted Ids 
show on the principle of making it ** u grate Moral Kntvrtaiuuient f ”’ 
and Mr. lVoucicault ul.-u trikes uu ileuiteil view of his line of bu-i- 
ne?s. The HiutnylintuO', be tells im, e» founded on an • pi.votle of 
tho Fenian insurrection of li’bfj. - A \umig Lii-h ***:ith nun has 
lmen tried, convicted, and tram-ported to the penal colonie.-, Idr 
complicity with the rebellion." We are aJiald tin- truii.-porta- 
tion is an anachronism, but tint i* n small matte# in such a case \ 
The young man escapes 1o Aiuerie«. and then venture.', to vi-il 1 
his home in Ireland. lit* is rc-uriv-’ied, last again escapes I 
Httd is “eveniunlly restored io freedom bv u Lvneral pardon, 
grunted (under poetie.d license) during \oiir"—that. i.>, Mr. 
Disraelis—“ Ministry.’ Jl will be '.eon that tb,- *s a very simple 

story, and the author him-eU' vouches for tb. <1, vvliich wo d 
not think it neces.-m v t•« di-.,u ! e, licit tlie ]• l* la destitute d‘ 
life ran pretensions, iui> no poetic t!othin«. r , ’nowil todiv.it 
attention.” \ul. if we in.iv believe Mr. Doueieault. this piece, 
lor which the author has done little, ha.* hi i n min of the most 
successtul ever known, .Night ust»r nit/nt, we nvo 1u!d, the 
s}H?ctators “ rose to their feet, aial *■ r aitei elnvi Id 

walls of tho national theatre, 7 h whin the ft ativo convict 
escaped from hi. pri-oii. ami nciin vvlien ha was pardoned. And 
tiiis, il is ergue was due. not to fin* *• cunning of the dramatist, 
ilur the great merit of the actors.* but to the natural sym¬ 
pathy of the audience with *' etie who i> eudea.'Uirinv to 
elude tlie penalty •<!' a ereut oiieiiee,” And Mr. Doucirault 
assures the I Vernier that it won with the intention of bring¬ 
ing out this e\pivs-e*ju of sympathy vvitli Fenian pri-muTS 
that he eoiupo ed the play. lie, tileleh*re Calls upon tho 
“whole world to witin * this spectacle--the < iovernmnit of 
"F.ngland, with a full and noble rehuuee on tlie lovaitv of the 
Kitglish people, authorizing mul approving the rcpic*out:tlion of 
this play, thus uniting d iily a jury of two thousand chi/eii-. to 
hear and pronounce their feelixm-* on a irn-at political que.-aion.” 
This question h.n been put ni/ht alter night to people of all 
classes, “ from the ITincu and I’rims .- of Wale* to lie* humblest 
mechanic,” and “ there has been no ilHs< ulieiit voire upon il.no, 
not one!” This coiudnrively ]roves, in Mr. Bouenvmlt’s opinion, j 
that tho KnglisJi people me mil of tenderness and pity )<>r the 1 
Fenians, ami willing to forgive and forget their o lien cos. | 

Whether the audiences really did rise and cheer in the way j 
described uiav perhaps be regarded as «in ppm question, but, | 
in any unse, the applause is capable of a very simple explana¬ 
tion. * 1 ‘eople go to the theatre to be amused, and the Inn of 
The Shawjhrmiv lay in tho tricks by which u fugitive prisoner 
baffled his pursuers. The scene no doubt was laid in Ireland, 
und the oppressor was nominally supposed to be ihe. Eng¬ 
lish Oovcnimunt, but nobody thought of identifying the wild 
improbabilities of the stjg e with C'lnlomjvoifiry i-venls, and 
n happv ending appeared to bo the nation! finish of such a pace 
of extravngance. Mr. HoucicuuU mivs that he put hia uucs- 
tion to the public la “ plain liinguage,'* but ii may be doubted 
whether anybody would ever havt discovered it if lie himself had 
nut been good enough to Come iorward and reveal the secret. 
In saving that Im has doffflted. rtlliiiu: atu ptioa ftp the subject 
“ until the last moment,” he* Wb l 1 ^ fore-Hi. that he bad left liimself 
another fortnight, for the Jix»«vjjp of the nlay b^>re withdraw¬ 
ing it; but, njr.nt from this, it Mmi have been expoctoil that, if 
lie was really so anxious tv AWXsJPii the, drift of public opinion, 
he would have takfcn tho earliest, and jiu* tho lab .atjfmoment; for 
frankly disclosing -im design, nnd hiving fair vvarq|&g to his 
nulioncc* of tin* mg,stria ;km tJint WouM bo placed on their ap¬ 
plaud. Il would of b ■ absurd U> diseii a wrioiif^y whet her 

this play actually prodn- cd t'.i.i result which the tiutluir atlributea 


to it; nnd even if this were admitted, it might be remarked 
that it was due to a purely fanciful ri:presentation of lYniauism, 
in which its crimes and atrocities wore ignored, and pity excited 
for a poor follow who was being hunted down rather bv private 
enemies for their own ends than by the Government, The good 
people of the piece were all more' or less Fenians; the villains 
were of course on the other hide; and the question pat to tho 
audience had to do rather with human nature than politics. Tho 
evidence which has boon given with regard to Fenianism before 
the courts of law, and on which public opinion has already passed 
its verdict, pnsejits a very different picture from that offered in 
a comic play. If rebellions were in reality os harmless and 
innocent ns on the stage, und everybody could afterwards go homo 
quietly (o supper and bod, without being any the worse for it, tho 
community could perhaps afford to take u good-humoured view of 
such proceeding*. It should be remembered, however, that the 

f jrisnuers for whom Mr. DoucicauH is now pleading are nut mere 
iglit-lieaded vapuuivrs, but. soldiers who broke their oaths, which 
in itself is a serious crime. Let Mr. Buiicicault put the 
plain truth about any ease of this kind on the stage, ami 
perhaps he would have little reason to congratulate Jiimsolf 
on its reception. As it is, he probably showed a sound discre¬ 
tion in not openly avowing at. the outset live intention with 
which he now says he composed The Shavyhraun. It is ob¬ 
vious that, if this plan of bringing political questions on the 
stage wore to come into fashion, there would naturally be rival 
versions of the ca>e to bo tried. Indeed we observe that this has 
in kuuo degree happened eveu in the present instance. As soon os 
Thr S/unn/hnitin is withdrawn l\vp o' lhty is to take iis place on 
the same board". Thi« is an Irish play very siuiilav in character 
to Mr. 1 ioucii-ault's, and of older dale, which is now revived appa¬ 
rently u** a protest against the spirit of tho latter. At least wo 
find Veep o' Jhiy significantly described in tho advertisements 
as ‘‘founded oil an episode of the lrii-h liebidlion of 179S, bill 
di'jiending for its success, not oil its treasonable propensities, but 
on its liu-rary merits, and on tlie sympathy excited for n victim 
falsely accused of political conspiracy.” This piece does not- 
perhaps go very directly to tho question whether Fenians 
ought to be puiiUhud, but if il were usual to take the opinion of 
the public in this manner, we might expect to have auotlni 
play which would invite sympathy for tlie peaceable mat loyal 
cli^sw*. Trial by jury, as far as il is illustrated by such pieces a*. 
The tStumphraun, is obviously a trial in which the jury is allowed 
to hear only the speeches on one side. It is very easy to get a 
verdict when you me at liberty to invent your evidence, and can 
pas.-, off' anytliiug you like. It can vcadily be imagined that a goo J 
ninny verdic.ls might be gut. iu llii* way fur the “ unfortunate 
nobleman " now languishing in Dnrtiuuor, or even perhaps for the 
late Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. DoucicauH, iu concocting his little plot fur entrapping tin- 
Fnglish public intu what lie nfienvards intended to represent as in. 
expression of svmpatliy with Fenianisin, seems to have taken very 
good care not to malm his intention to > apparent; but there can 
be no doubt that the atlojupt to do so, however n;iid and disguised, 
was a gross impertinence to the public. This is only anotlici 
iii'-iamv uf the newsrity of Keeping the s 1 age under some kind ol 
censorship. rf Air. Lkmcicault lia l carried out his plan in 
a hold and open way, inviting the audienco to vote for 01 
against Fenians by a show of bunds, wo cih> be sure that it would 
not have promoted the good order and harmony of theatrical 
entertainments; ami indeed it nuiv he assumed that he had 
to lone down liis piece in order to avoid uny question 
with ihe Censor, who has authority to suppress any 
attempt to use the stage for the direct purposes of political 
agitation. If this eon trolling force did not exist t<r make drama- 
list" cautious, it is easily conceivable what mischief might be 
done. There cannot be a greater mistake than to say that this is 
a question of fired 0111 of opinion; it is siniplv a question of public 
order. The theatres would undoubtedly he turned into bear¬ 
gardens if they were to be given over to political strife. It Ls part 
of the good fortune of this country that, it has always enjoyed tin* 
advantage of more rational methods of carrying on discussions ol 
this kind. It is possible Unit Mr. DoucicauH may have imiuten- 
InmaHy done a wrvice to tin* public by exposing the* mischievous 
absurdity of what he pretends to have done. 


WORK I N< i -WOMEN’S CM.' US. 

0WI1KUF, do the extremes of society meet on oxoctly the same 
footiug as they do across the counter of a great shop. Strange 
nml interesting are the contrasts which there present themselves. 
On 011 c side, the outer, may he seen a counloss, perhnptt oven a 
duchres. On tho oiiposite kid** the inner, is another lady. The. 
countess may be oh), fat, and badly dressed ; tlie ehnpwomau 
j with a perfectly made gown, a gract'fiil figure, possibly a beautiful 
I fare. Tuc one may bn ill-mannered and cross, the other is generally 
polite, and often attractive. The buyer is unscrupulous about 
giving trouble. Tlie seller is obliged to appoar unwearying in her 
efforts to please. In some w r ell-managed ustablishments, although 
tiic more social difference between the two is immense, tho shop¬ 
girl is almost as well educated, as well cared for, as well doc¬ 
tored, mid as carefully watched, m (b other, $I*e is properly 
led, ha* plenty of books to read, a y^oll-lightod. sitting-room. 
t and. a wholesome place in which to tfcep. But there are in 
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London a large number of smaller shops where this is not the 1 
case, where no arrangements can be made by which the young ; 
women can bo boused, and where they are obliged to go to 
and from their work eaeh day. The shop-girl is selected from 
almost every class of socioty. She is chosen partly for her 
good looks, partly for her engaging address, partly for her neat¬ 
ness and intelligence, ller moral character iu many places is 
not thought of much importance, certainly not the drat thing 
to be considered in engaging her services. Her private life is not 
supposed to signify much to her employer, provided she conies to 
her work iu good time and fulfils the ends for which she is hired, 
ller duties are summed up in one great duty. Her value is- 
appraised according to the number of people she can induce to buy. 
And the fine ladies to whom she sells are brought oftentimes into 
close personal contact with people on whom under other circum¬ 
stances they would look dawn ns from an unapproachable eminence. 
Tbo pretty little milliner, with the bright luiir and the dove-coloured 
eyes, who shows oil' the Itubens hat to such perfection, cannot out 
of her salary afford pleasant airy lodgings or many home comforts. 
She has even to consider the penny she may spend on tho evening 
newspaper. Often, after her hard day’s work is over, she has to 
take off the fine clothes belonging to her employers, put on her 
own shabby ones, and like Cinderella return tired and worn to 
a home in which neither peace nor pleasure is to be found. All 
day there has been no sitting down behind tho counter, no inter¬ 
mission of calls upon her attention, no repose however fatigued 
she may have felt. When evening comes ano goes out alone into 
tho gas-lighted street and may 1/e supposed to seek her home. 
But there are many steps between tho shop and home. The 
pretty work-girl need not go alone. Tim accredited and respectable 
young man may he in waiting to take charge of her, himself set free 
front similar employment. Too often, however, it is some ouo supe¬ 
rior to tho girl in social position, who has no idea of marrying her; 
but she puffers the refinement which she does not find in her own 
muk, nnd is glad, after her day of monotonous toil, to be taken to 
some place of amusement where pleasure and, above all, excitement 
can be found. As tho shops close gentlemen may he seen saunter¬ 
ing about tho doors, and there is no lack of pluc<& in all large 
towns where comparative rest, and pleasant, if unwholesome, en¬ 
tertainments are always to be found. 

< treat as may be the contrast between the shop-girl’s private life 
and that of her customers, it is not greater than that between the 
small close room which she calUTheme and the gay scenes of the well- 
lighted iu uric-ball. Perhaps she lives in a dingy suburb with her 
parents, ller father is a hardwoiking clerk; her mother wearing 
out her life in trying to keep things together and get her children 
out into the world. She is so busy that she is obliged, to let the 
girl cook her own supper, or bo content with it cold. The fire has 
gone out, one of tho children is ill, another has had a scolding and 
is Bulking in the comer. One of tho bo\e conics in tired and cross ; 
things have gone wrong with him all clay, and he vents his temper 
by refueing to wipe his hoots and kicking the footstool across the 
room. Another brother,olderandnowhisown master, hastily snatches 
any tiling he can find for supper and sets oil' with a companion to some 
place of amusement or to spend u quietevening and lmvea smoke with 
a friend. The girl wishes sho had a pleasant book to read, some 
peaceful place iu which to sit, something to dispel the feeling of utter 
exhaustion which has taken possession of her. She resolves that 
the next day she will not refuse an oIFer to go to the theatre if she is 
invited, because she feels less ready for her work in tho morning 
when her evenings Are worried and dulL Her parents have no 
means, even if they had the inclination, to make home happy to her. 
She probably pays- her share of household expenses, or, if sho is 
still in her apprenticeship, is looked on as an encumbrance, and 
when she loaves, they are satisfied if they think she has obtained 
food and houseroom elsewhere. But in many cases she does not 
live or lodge at home. She rents a garret in some obscure street 
in order to be near her work, and hither sho has few inducements 
to go except to sleep. The temptations to keep away from it are 
well nigh irresistible. Her room is a weary way up four or five 
pAirs of stairs. It has no furniture hut whnt is absolutely needful. 
Its so-called comforts are probably shared with another lodger. 
Nothing in tho room is pretty, no chair comfortable, even the 
lookiug-glABS is ill-conditioned and deceptive. Tubbing in such a 
place is impossible. Water is 'difficult to procure, and the soap 
often forgotten. Fire is a rarity, light is expensive, and she often 
goes to bed by the rays of the street lamp. Her opportunities of 
improving her mind by reading, of writing an occasional letter, 
of cultivating her religious aspirations, if she has any, are simply 
none. She goes there to throw herself wearily on her bed, and 
rises before daylight to hurry bock to her place of employment. 
On wet Sundays all she can do is to lie iu bed and watch the rain¬ 
drops on the windows, or perhaps, if she has lost oil seme of the 
teaching of her childhood, to remake on old bonnet in hopes of more 
favourable weather the following week. Such too often is the 
round of her life. 

It seems to be tho opinion of a considerable number of people 
who have the interests of the worldpff glasses at heart that the 
establishment of Working-women'aCSvihs would be a desirable 
step. They think that the chety ^pfctcrs. the dancing saloons, 
the music-nails, the public-houses/ temptations too attractive 
to be resisted by young, women wSTq having worked hard all day, 
have only a poor lodging, or a crowded, noisy, and ill-kept home 
in which to spend their dronings. They aigue thata girl would 
be better employed in reading a story-book or playing a game of 
h fffrt tlh in an sjry, well-lighted room, where she could have a cup 


of tea at cost price, than ingoing about with young men of question¬ 
able character to entertainments of a dabaring description where 
she ioornB to drink gin. The advocates of dubs for working*) 
women do not offer anything to induce those who have already % 
home to leave its comforts and its duties. They simply wish SiL 
enter into competition with the places in which they see femalflM 
modesty corrupted, and a era ring for unwholesome stimulant for 
mind and body encouraged. W e may lament as we will the 
changes that are taking place in tho constitution of society, and 
deplore that women are thrown unprotected into the temptations 
of great towns. The fact unfortunately remains that women will 
soon be obliged to enter the labour market on much the same foot¬ 
ing as their brothers, and the question is how to help them to re¬ 
sist the allurements to vice which must assail those cut off from tho 
restraints and protection of family life. The fatigue and hurry of 
a long day in a crowded shop, the exhaustion from mechanical work, 
tho giddiness caused by many hours of monotonous mental exer¬ 
tion—all these often produce a craving for excitement rather than 
a desire for repose. It is sad, but it is the result of what we call 
“ going ahead, and as we cannot order the waves of competition 
back, it might be well to try and throw safety bolts to the weary 
swimmers. 

If it is found that these clubs for working-women are really 
likely to be useful, no doubt kind people will bo found ready to 
take the matter in hand. The advocates of this movement ought 
to avail themselves of the experience of those who have had 
to do with the Working-men’s Institutions. Many mistakes have 
boon made in these matters, And much has been learnt within the 
last few years. It would bo well if the flavour of charity could 
be kept away. This is the more difficult in the present 
instance as women cannot help to build premises or keep them 
iu repair when built. A club of men has now been carried on with 
singular success for several .years whose members have never re¬ 
ed wd own penny towards its support. They have bought their 
premises, built themselves a lecture hall, given concerts which pay, 
and have a fair library. They reserve nn evening in the week for a 
dancing class, to which they invite their female friends and relations. 
They have suved money and talk of starting a building society. They 
are very proud that, although they have several times been offered 
money, they have never accepted any gifts excepts few books and one 
or two prints to hang in their parlour. They manage their affairs by 
a committee of their members, and have never been in debt, for 
thev were contented with very meagre accommodation until they 
could prudently afford better. All the building and carpenter 
work has been done by members who have given their time gratis, 
and they hope soon to replace their present hall by a handsome 
building. Any competent person willing to give a lecture is 
received, provided he will allow a free discussion on tho subject 
afterwards, and it is often amusing, however much we may dis¬ 
agree with their opinions, to hear the shrewd and original remarks 
made by these seli-educated and independent working-men. 

What seems to us much more needed by working-women than 
either clubs or reading-rooms aro respectable lodgings in central 
situations at reasonable rents. These might bo combined with a 
coffee-room. There is no intelligible reason why such a scheme, 
properly managed, should not be quite safe, and pay a reasonable 
percentage ou the money which might have to bo narrowed for the 
purpose. At present parents who. live in the country, and who 
would like their girls to learn a trade, are often obliged to relin¬ 
quish the idea because they cannot find respectable lodgings at a 
price which they can afford to pay. Cannot the Peabody trustees 
move in the matter ? 


T1IE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ii. 

T HE Italian school of painting, os we have before said, is again 
illustrated by works which show the all hut exhaustless art 
riches of this country. Our imports of such works are constant, 
our exports are almost nil. The National Gallery, under the direc¬ 
tion or Sir Charles Eostlnko, insisted on the principle that the 
io,oooL a year allowed by Parliament should be laid out in pur¬ 
chases on the Continent rather than at home, the object being thus 
to add to tho constantly accumulating treasures of the nation. 
Since the European war.* of tiu Freud' Revolution and Empire 
there have never been ouch opportunities of acquiring Indian pic¬ 
tures oa there are now. ^kc breaking up ana secularization of 
monoatenet have forced the monks to jell their vestments and art 
properties. In the writer period of spoliation, agents and expert* 
were sort cut to eolbet, tic spoils, net as robbers, but honestly at 
a fair money valui. Ano* EupWd will row lose a rare occasion if, 
in future annual Exhibitions *.f thm* •* Old Masters," sho is not 
Ible to show'llhuge luiaie of the bpefv 

We reoumo our review of tohoo la with a remarkable 

work from th#wrker CollectiaK Luca rhqnoreUi, ** Tfie Mother 
uni Wif*i of tikrioianus pleadijVwitk him to spam Roma’ (194). 
This pictuifej&ke its eomnanitl m the National GaXtay,« The 
Triumph qfUhaatity,” is « fresco transferred from wall to canvas 
in 1844; Wk process, as may be easily imagined.is perilous,and 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavoicasolle pronounce the two pictures 
to hare freen injured. Yet so skilfaUy has the operation 
been accomplished], and so carefully have subsequent and needful 
reparations been effected, that, in spite of «dw main***'- 
loading on of dolour iu impario, the masterpiece \SST 
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stands out with remarkable force in’ the drawing, and with 
that tdtti and lightlying* power which are the boast of fresco. 
Only let the spectator look round the room and lie Mill at ouco 
see that neither tempera nor oil approaches the luminosity of 
this wsdlpicture. It shines as light out of darkness; an effect 
much to be valued in wintry days when half the pictures are all but 
invisible. In rwwint years, when the art of fresco was sought to 
be revived iu England, it used to bo trulv said that in the churches 
nod convents of Italy, when night canio on, the lust objects s»vu 
wore the fresco paintings un tho walls; they shone out of darkness 
just as in these eamo sanctuaries the voice of the organ breaks llie 
silence of coiuiug night. But it must be admitted that the 
colours or chromatic notes of this picture ring with a sort of metallic 
sounds as bells falling out of tune. Signorelli, the precursor of 
Michael. Angelo, was not the most dulcet of colorists, and hie 
figures, crowded pell-mell together, are often so assailant as to 
seem at daggers drawn. Yet they have a grand presence; his 
men are of a race of heroes, and his women are clothed in beauty 
and in dignity. The remarkable picture before us is well 
accredited; it was painted, with others of tho same series, about, 
the year 1509, in the palace of Bandolfo Petvucci at. Siena; two 
of the series remain in the Picture Gallery of that city ; a third 
was acquired for our National Gallery on the Hide of tho Barker 
Collection in 1874, at the comparatively moderate price of 840/, 
That wildly eccentric painter, Sandro Botticelli, is represented by 
a. couple of rather weak and mannered examples, both bearing as 
their title ‘‘The Viigin, Ghiid, mid St. John 1 ’ (190.197). The 
artist had a grand way of locating deformity and deifying ugli¬ 
ness. Another unruly genius, l ? ra Filippo Lippi, expresses him¬ 
self with a tenderness quite unusual in “ Tho V irgin mid Child ” 
(196). In this, as in tho adjacent pictures by Botticelli, tho 
transparent veil cast over the Madonnas head is very charmingly 
pointed. These soft touches tall all tho more in musters who ure 
habitually hard. 

IWfoelle shows his first, or Pcruginesque manner, just at 
the point of its transition into the Florentine, iu a couple of 
Predella pictures; a class of works which, being small and placed 
in semi-detachxuent with large altar-pieces, admitted of ready 
removal* England has gathered iuto her private. galleries a 
number of these miniature panoramas, which, us a rule, re¬ 
present collateral incidents bearing on the subject of tho largo 
composition rising above these “ prmlellaa ” or ‘‘ p '.. vim.” “ Christ 
in tho Garden of Gethaemane” (180), lent by Lady Bimlell- 
Goutls—a companion predella picture with “Christ Bearing the 
Cross/’ of Leigh Court, seen among 11 the Old Maskers " a few 
years since—appertained to the large altar-piece executed ibr certain 
nuns in Perugia, who requested of the artist us a favour that the 
nudity of the iufant Christ might be clothed by' a little drapery. 
This huge and representative composition, formerly well known In 
the Iioyal Palace at Naples, lias recently been exhibited for sale in 
our National Gallery av the exorbitant price, considering its corrupt 
condition, of 40,000/. At half that sum it certainly ought to be 
secured for tho nation. And such aa is the state of tho principal 
work, so is the degenerate constitution of this, its smat’ accessory. 
The proscribed arrangement of “ Christ in the Garden of Geth.se- 
znane ” is almost too well known to need description. Jlaflacllb 
did little more than receive as an inheritance the long accepted 
theme. But the point to which we wish to draw attention is 
tho strange and anomalous fact that the drawing even of such 
essential members as hands and feet is to the last degree clumsy, 
if not absolutely false. The history of the work, iu brief, is this— 
that Uathudle, during his visit, to Florence, returned to Perugia in 
J504 or 1505, and there paiuted, at the ago of twenty-two, the big 
picture formerly in Naples, with the part predella now before 
us. We hold it to be simply impossible that, with his 
own band, he could have been guilty of at least the worst 
parts of this predella; and this judgment will be verified by com¬ 
parison with “ 11 Spusalmio ” of the same period in Milan*. The 
excuse for Katlaelle may be that, even in those early days, he took 
his ease through the aid of assistants; and doubtless in the school of 
Perugino, in which he himself had served so recently as u pupil, 
not a few students were ready to point these predellas. All this 
we throw out as a suggestion, especially as a really critical Life of 
Rafiaelle remains to be written, Boas avail t accepted nearly 

the whole story wholesale. Superior in quality, and more truly 
Ifefihellesque in spirit and in manipulation, is “ St. John the 
Baptist. Preaching in the Wildernuss” (181), a predella frag¬ 
ment from TJowood, formerly part of that most lovely picture 
of tha Madonna and Child, enthroned with Saints on either 
side, at Blenheim. The date is as e'trly as *505; therefore it 
belongs to the rime when young Rafiaelle, rac. ; dating between 
Perugia and Flortnee,had not touched upon Rome, the rock upon 
which*, according, to same,, he eventually split. vV> think it 
would be scarcely possible to extol too highly the purity, the 
beauty, and the tentative timidity of this almost prm-lhvtfasilite 
work, it belongs to the subjective 'manner of Berugino, and wa 
am sorry to detect in the legs and the altitude of Lhe leet, placed 
leehly and ahakingly on the ground; an. indecision in drawing 
which is identified with tho woUffatentioaed, but incompetent, 
Hniuricchia. One point of interest in tho work is the internal evi¬ 
nce it gives of a master Gonasfentlomdy feeling his way stop by 
step* and encountering unexpected difihutUiss which he could not 


hone^o eonquer save % pemstest striving, little by little. 

Thqye a.dosen or two ItsHaajpeSttres which vimtora will 
i over with a.gfencet, juieh as “ Fan! the. Hermit ” Gag), by 
The following, how*ver, cfeim. a little atom. 


than cursory attention. “Venus Disarming Oupid” (131), by 
Correggio, wo have heard questioned, but it has a right to take iti 
place, though not in tho first rank, with a multitude of analogous 
compositions, among which stands foremost “ Mercury Instructing 
Cupid in the Bresonce of Venus,'’ for many years known to every 
one in our National Gallery. We think it would be an excess of 
prudery to take exception to such refined exhibitions of the nude. 
A lid though it can scarcely be a Dinned, to adapt tho words of Burke, 
that the art of Correggio “enuobled whatever it touched/’ yet it may 
be pleaded with more show of truth that, under its spell; “ rice itself 
lost half its evil by losing all its grossness.” More to tho purpose 
are the words of Dr. BurcUhardt, which road as a verdict on the 

S icture before us, lying as it docs on the doubtful lino which 
i vidas a muster from his pupi Is. After paving a tribute to Correggio 
as the subtle painter of “ the finest movements of nervous life/' a 
life “ interpenetrating the figures from within outwards,” Dr. 
liurckliardt adds, “ 110 master did moro harm to his pupils ”; he de¬ 
prived them of simplicity of line and dignity of character. We 
are sorry to have to mention with incredulity “A Religious Ceremony 
of Investiture’’ (134), hero ascribed, according to tho wholesale 
system of n 1 is-nmueueluturo provident in Englund, to Perino del 
Vuga, the pupil of Rafiaelle. It cannot possibly belong to the 
.school of Rallaollo; us a conjecture, wo should put it down to a 
scholar of Andrea del Sarto, possibly to Pontormo; but,in fact, the 
work will not repay discussion. Another most evident mistake is 
to assign what is perhaps the finest portrait of the year, that of 
“ Contesra ua Mat lei "(13 ;), to Androa d el Sarto. Wc should at first 
sight have accredited the work to the great portrait school of 
Holland, but. we observe Hint Messrs. Crowo and ('avalcaaello say 
that the head is “reminiscent of Allori, or still better of Carla 
Doled.” No head ciut be more true in modelling, or more expressive 
in its lines; it is so life-like that it seems to speak, yet the lips arc 
motionless. As n sign of the present times, and a proof of the. change 
which has come over public, opinion, wo may point to a couple of 
works, fortunately inn well nigh obsolete stylo, 41 Christ Healing tho 
Blind Man ” (107), bv Ludovico Carracci, and “ Christ Jbusing tho 
Widow's Son ” (109), by Apostino Carracci. Tho utmost we can 
say in their favour is that, lining among the best of their kind, 
they are not quite so inono as analogous religious compositions by 
Sir Benjamin \V ert. Y'el, incredible aa it may now seem, Ludovico 
Carracci was the idol of Sir Joshua Reynolds; on apology is 
almost needed lor the following quotation from u The Dis¬ 
courses ”: — 

Ludovico Carracci appears to me to approach tho nearest. to perfection. 
His imHlIcetcd breadth <>t‘ lip lit and r-hmlow, the Minplirity of mluuring, 
which, holding its proper rank, doc* not draw nride the imsl part of the 
attention lr<>ni the ,».uliji-et f and the miIciuh cfiivl of that t^ilipht which 
seems ditfuM>d over hi** pictures, appear to me to corivqinmi with jgnvo anil 
dignified Milijects hotter than tho n»«»r«» artificial brilliancy of auiifihine 
which eiilighUici the picture'* ol Titian. 

We should be otily too happy if Titian aud his eon temporaries 
in Venice had thrown a littlo more of the “ brilliancy of sun¬ 
shine ” into this wintry exhibition. tl Emvipa, signed * Titianiw 
p.”‘ (1J3), lent by the Earl of Jhunky, is a late work, though 
of coui-ae not quite so Jar on into d»cadence as his last picture, 
the “ Biota,” now iu the Academy of Venice, left unfinished 
when Titian died of tho plague iu his ninety-ninth year. Wo 
venture on this chronology, notwithstanding that in the last 
edition of Kugler we find lhe easy-going assertion that 44 no ehro*-- 
nological arrangement, of Tilinn’s works is for the present possible, 
except such as is afforded by internal evidence.’’ What, really 
may be 4< possible ” to diligent ecore hers iuto documents we shall 
learn when wo see tho promised, though long-delayed, Life of 
Titian, by Messrs. Crowe and (Javale.am»lle. In tho picture be fore 
us, the 44 internal evidence ” points to a condition 01 mind and of 
vision similar to that of Turner in his latter days; tho forms want 
firmness, the colours coherence and sequence; in short, forms,, 
colours, itnd composition have grown garrulous, as iu the closing 
scene of the “ Seven Ages.” And yet the ruling passion for 
colour remains strong in death. We have heard doubts tlirown on 
44 The Bortrait of Ariosto, signed 4 Titian us’ ” (125); some call 
in question tho subject, others tho painter. The only light 
which tho catalogue throws on the matter is that Ariosto was 
14 the celebrated Italian poet” I When will Academicians learn 
that something more is required of a catalogue than historic data 
which have only a place in village schools ? It will be well to 
compare this portrait with that of the poet in the National Gallery. 
Tho latter has a credible pedigree. Titian painted his friend 
Ariosto more than once; the face is well known—it is that of a 
true though somewhat self-indulgent poet. Tho pictures by 
Tintoret (127—133) and by Veronese (130) are of minor import} 
and Schiavone, an imitator of Titian, does little moro than repeat, 
by rote a hackneyed subject ; (entitled in design with Mjanaal 
Angulo , lt The Flagellation of Christ Bound to the Column ” (114), 
.Another replica of the sntuo theme is a small picture, not very, 
high in quality, Waring for its modest title 44 The Finished Sketch*, 
or lhe Copy of a Finished Sketch for tho Flagellation of Christ, by 
•Sebastiano del Piombo, in the Church of S. Pietro in Moutorio, 
Rome ” (183), lent by Mr. Leighton, R.A. Close by hangs, an¬ 
other contribution from Mr. Leighton, u Jupiter And fcJomele 9 
(1S9), by Schiavone. The .hythm of colour has never been sur* 
passed, even by Veronese. Tho picture must hove been ocquirad 
solely far its colour, and it is interesting to T frqrir that tbs work*; 
here contributed by Jflr, Leighton show a fearing toward* the; 
Venetian, school, to which his own art has of laie tanded. 
fife, feist ytmm would .do justice to * ^oupfe. of gfetwe apai 
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in the play, which thus Iosm the most grotesque feature of tjb? 
novel. The story of the daughter of Oceanus and Tcthvs is jttfchei 
:-__i.vj_»:.i A r'ii Ma .v M . _r _ 


appropriately connected widi the girl of Barham, mam it suggests 
int the between her two lovers behaved not much bettor than 


ne, the follow-rpupil of Titian in the school 
IXuii. But we venture to give warning against a 


aipned to Gfe] 

ox Giovanni Jh_ „ . w w 

numerous class of productions thrown on tho market under the In¬ 
discriminate and Imp-hazard names of Giorgione, Titian, Palma, 

Pordenone, Bordone, ’Bonifacio, and others. An example in point 
is the panoramic scene, ** Ofesar Enthroned receiving the Head of 
Poiupey” (138), The picture, in its large sweeping touch and 
sketchy scenic treatment, is later than Giorgione. Yet we have 
seldom witnessed a more triumphant chorus of blues, reds, greens, 
and golden whites. We are happy, in conclusion, to say that but 

little doubt has been expressed as to 44 The Adoration or the Shop- , . . ,, 

henls " (301 ), lent by Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Some authorities, It is no reproach to Mr. Hatton that he has written nothing on tins 
it iH true, assign the composition, though wo think falsely, to Titian j subject so pretty as Moore s lines, nor can we complain because 
and others, with more rocuson, see leanings towards Palma, and trace Miss Henrietta Hudson, who in other respects sustains the pact of 
. “' jo surmises only confirm the state- Mary Waller competently, is nothin the least like the bust df 


iuap_ 
that 1 

Apollo among the nymphs. Clytie of ancient fable was changed 
into a flower, but kept her love, and became the type of 
constancy. 

The heart that has truly loved never forget#, 

Hut still will love oa to tho clone; 

As the sunflnwvr toms to ber god when he sett 
The some k*k that she turned when he raw. 


the teaching of Bellini. These 
ment just made, that nomenclatures arc, at tlristmusitional point in 
Venice, speculative. However, we ore glad to find that those most 
subversive of critics, Messrs. Crowe and CavaJcaselle, assign without 
question this impressive scene to Giorgione. The whole panel is 
imbued with the devoutest feeling—quiet, yet intense. Tho 
Madonna and Shepherds aro kneeling before tho Child, who is not 
hore, 11s in the “ Notte ” of Correggio, tho source of light. For 
tho eye is led outwards to one of tho grandest of landscapes— 
trees, lakes, mountains, as in the painter's own country of Castcl- 
iranco. All is in deep repose, as at tho hour when day dawns, 
and the soft gleam of colour in the distant sky heralds us tho 
voice at the Nativity, 44 IVacu on earth.” 


CLYTlf) AT TIIK OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

T TTK author of Chjtin allows that the 44 suggestion that its plot 
is a rechauffe of a certain cause ctichi e ” calls for explanation, 
which he attempts to give. The similarity between the two stories 
ih, he says, “ purely technical," whatever that may mean. He 
thought that “ the use of tho statutory declaration, and the abuse 
of the privileges of cross-examination, M otlered a dramatic com¬ 
bination peculiarly fitted for stngo purposes, and this is matter of 
opinion. If he expected to construct, a successful play out of his 
novel h« must be disappointed ; for either he was mistaken as to 
the titties# of his materials, or ho lias not used them skilfully. Not¬ 
withstanding tho example of the Merchant of Venice, which he 
quoits, we do not think that the proceedings of law and police 
courts aro generally well adapted for dramatic purposes. Indeed 
ho might almost, as well refer to Mr. Gilbert's Trial bt/Jurif in 
support of his opinion as to Shakspeure's “ sublime comedy.” 
Ikjtli aro equally unlike any proceedings in real courts, w hereas 
llio manager of tho Olympic Theatre has done his utmost to give 
us a police-court ns it is. Tho dress and manner of Mr. Culling, 
the prisoner's solicitor, ore a clever exaggeration of familiar 
features; but ho has to work a.u entire act or “ part ” by himself, 
whereas even Shylock is greatly helped by Portia and Antonio. 
Tho drama, in tivo “ parts,'’ was apparently constructed for the 
sake of this particular “"\>art M j and it is a pity that so much 
trouble should have been taken for so poor nn object. But 
if the author depended upon this kind of attraction in his 
play, he might have heightened it by the simple expedients 
which he uses in Ills novel. There might have been several sub¬ 
divisions of this 14 part,” entitled 44 the thumb-acre\v,” “ tho rack,” 
and 44 the wheql," and tho heroine, by skilful uso of tho dresser’s 
art, might, hurt* been made to look more wasted and woe-begone 
after each application of judicial torture. If a thiug is worth doing 
at all, it is worth doing well, but we uvo decidedly of opinion that 
this thing is not worth doing at all. It is unnecessary, And would 
be disagreeable, to inquire how far any resemblance exists between 
tho novel and play of (Jlytie and “ the revelations reported by the 
press ” on the occasion referred to by this author. It may be 
allowed that neither novels nor plays ore likely in geueral to 
succeed unices they aro derived directly or indirectly from observa¬ 
tion of actual life and manners. But in tho process of derivation 
there may be many varietiexmf skill and taste, and this author has 
shown as little as possible of either. If, he says, instead of using 
the mere scaffolding, he had worked up the materials of the cose 
already mentioned, he would have been justified by many 44 illus¬ 
trious examples,” and he instances Put Yourself in Hit Pkm and 
Men and Wife. These examples axe in one sense 44 illustrious,” for 
a more dismal failure than that of tho play founded 011 the first of 
these novels was never seen, nor did the second moke any satis- 


Clytie. This Lady has been the heroine of two or three dramatized 
novels in which a girl violates conventionalities, so that she 
may bo thought to have a special turn for this close 
of character; yet even with her help the play makes but a 
slight impression. As Mr. Mayfield's rhapsodies are omitted, 
nothing is gained by calling the girl Clvtie except au 
uncommon name. We see her receiving fiansford in an 
arbour, and carried in Hansford's arms, and laid on a bed in 
Hansford’s chambers; and after msm years she marries Lord 8ft 
Barnard, who, for dramatic convenience, has been amalgamated 
with Tom Mayfield; and then come the scenes which, as the 
author mildly puts ,it, may call to mind 44 a passing re¬ 
membrance” of a social scandal, hut only with the effect of 
exciting 44 charitable feelings.” The only charity suitable to the 
occasion would be that which covers sin; but if these scenes were 
struck ont of the play there would he no substance left in it. The 
statutory declaration has been made, and Mr. Hatton has on 
managed his heroines life and conversation that the greater part 
of it is true. Then comes the scene in court, cm which the play 
principally depends. Borne people may like this kind of thing, 
although we do not, but the remainder of the play is too feeble to 
excite any feeling whatever. There is a melodramatic duel at 
Longreach, and 44 Home and Happiness ” at Durham. Borne feint 
attempts are made at comic servants, bat they fell to lighten this 
dreary play. The amusement, such as it is, begins and ends with 
the cross-examination of Lady iSt. Barnard. The actois, other than 
Mr. Odell, who plays Cuffing, have no opportunity of gaining praise 
or blame. In short., this play is at once unpleasant and weak. It is 
true that the most objectionable scenes of the novel axe omitted, hut 
tho author ninst have known that tho nky could only become 
popular as a revival of the social scandal to winch he'affects to 
noliovc that ho only distantly refers. He quotes the words 
14 saying she would ne’er consent, consented,” without perceiving 
their application to himself. 

It is odd that the novel contains a sort of justification for doing 
that which we are assured has not been done in the play. We are 
told that when the case had been opened at Bow Street poliee- 
court an 44 editorial note ” upon it suggested that it was with such 
materials as these that the successful novelist must deal— 44 love, 
revenge, human passion in their highest and most daring flights.” 
This editorial authority could not imagine why the novelist should 
sit down and draw drafts upon his own imagination when the doors 
of Bow Street were open to him duly. The writer who had the 
power to mould the realities of life to his purpose, and deal man¬ 
fully and fearlessly with history as it was recorded in tho news¬ 
papers, could not foil to secure a following, and might snap Iria 
fingers at the snarls of critics. It can hardly be doubted that 
when Mr. Hatton ascribed these sentiments to an imaginary editor 
he was answering anticipated attacks on hsa own practice. He 
had entered at doors which he found open in Southwark as aril 
as Bow Street. He had assumed to mould the realities of life, 
and had dealt fearlessly with contemporary history. Supposing 
that be thus described bis own proceedings in. 1874, bo 
gives a widely different account of them two fstas after¬ 
wards. We sire now told that any similarity between the 
plot of Clytie and a certain cause etlebre is purely technical. He 
bos used the mere scaffolding, and has not ’woriied up the 
material of the case \ and it is not true that the story of Clytie 
is that of tho 44 social scandal.” No doubt the author should 
know best, and his readers and critics must have boon mis¬ 
taken. 

It is scarcely worth while 10 discuss the possibility of bis stray. 
4 * Her whole life,” says the author, u was influenced by on accident, 
a mistake, a misuudemta&dinr. a calumny,” Her grandfather used 


factory impression on the stage. The best protection against what haxvh and hasty words after discovering her intercourse with Bans- 
this author calls seeking inspiration from episodes of real life is ford, and she left bxni, and won4. tc Lo ndon. She walked out of 
that the result has been almost uniformly discouraging. lie ~ 

tells us that he has aimed at the production of an interest¬ 
ing story, and has striven to teach a worthy lesson; but if tho 


tale be dull, the moral, however excellent, will bo wasted. It may 
of course bo our own fault if, after passing a dreary evening at the 
Olympic Theatre, we do not feel anv better in the morning, if 
Sir. Hatton should attempt another play, let him be content to do 
one thing at a time, If ne will amnao us, we can get our ixuteue- 
tion somewhere else. The only lesson that we can discover in this 
drama is that, though a girl be chaste as ice and pore as sneer, she 
f frfdi not escape calunmyif she runs away from bom* *t eighteen 
years of age and come* eta®* to London; and it scarcely needed 


his bonne At. five o'clock an a watner morning with no clothes, hut 
what she stood tx, and took the train to York and i^ondon. A 
beautiful girl, dressed tu manifestly provincial style, nought writ 
attract notice and excite suapiaion.' She stays at m feotel ustA 
she is told that her room is wanted, and then with <ftfhjButty r iattd 
after narrowly escaping from tho worst compagty, finds a respect¬ 
able lodging, and tries to procure an engagement on the stage. 
She is invited to luncheon by tie nuiMgtt, meets Hansford 
at his table, is taken HL gees away In Hansford's car¬ 
riage, and is driven to his tfoamham . Vbm 1 

that she to granddaughter to the rid &»* ..£*._ 

who dfesj snd a he becomes wife to his snoot—fefee toacans 1 


five 44 parts ” of a play to teach us that. ofeoua to tar. Thus sho has become a grand fedy^ndafll 

Tin «Mtion» of Tam MajfcMto tiw bwt of<2jr*ie wlw* jKVSwwT 

M a ry Writer is supposed to retetoblo on necessarily retrenched very odd, and St only wants a few 4 
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Appear criminal Then como tho sensational proceedings at the 
police-court-the flight of Lady St. Barnard, the “ squaring ” of 
itanaford, who is to confess, receive 10,000/., and quit tne country, 
and the shooting of Hansford at Lon^roacli by hi§ old rival 
Mayfield, who has brought back from California a robust frame and 
a talent for shootiug and for writing poetry. lie kills Hansford, and 
everything arranges itself satisfactorily. * It will be seen from this 
brief outline of the story that runny features of it have been 
entirely omitted from the play, and tho result is that the scent' at 
the police-court becomes more prominent in the play than it was 
in the novel. In fact., the play seems as if it had been constructed 
for the purpose of bringing in this scene. Wo like the novel 
little, and the play less, and it is not probable that this experiment 
in dramatizing the realities .of life will be so successful as to 
encourage imitation. 


REVIEWS. 


BICKNRLI/3 HAFIZ.* 

E may safely assert that most, educated people would 
profess admiration for Jlsifiz, “the Anacreon of Persia," 
hut we may with equal confidence assert that the majority 
of them would know absolutely nothing about him. Now, as 
JIAfiz is a typical and eminently national poet., and as his poetry, 
ideas, and style hare had ns great an influence over tho literature 
and thought of Persia and India ns the Koran itself has hud over 
that of Arabia, or, we might almost say, ns the Authorized Version 
of the Bible over that of England, this ignorance is by no means 
becoming to a nation that rules India ami claims supremacy in 
the East. At last England, following, as usual in such matters, a 
long way in the wake of Germany, has done something towards 
attaching an intelligiblo meaning to the hitherto well-known hut 
c&balistic name of Jldflz. In a magnificently printed work, fur¬ 
nished with exquisite chromo-lithographic and woodcut illustra¬ 
tions, Messrs. Tnibnor have issued metrical translations of a select 
number of the odes of this poet. Tho work has the invaluable 
quality of accuracy, and, although it shows some faults of con¬ 
struction, wo are the less inclined to criticize tlwvwj severely us the 
translator has done a real service to literature by this first attempt 
at rendering the works of his author iu popular English, und as he 
unfortunately died before his version was iu print; so that many of 
the shortcomings may reasonably bo attributed to the absence of 
revision by the original writer. 

The poems of Ilafiz are chiefly short odes, every alternate line in 
each having the same rhyme: they do not recount au> incident or 
toll any consecutive story, but consist of a number of poetical 
conceits strung togotlier without any apparent intimate mutual re¬ 
lation. The theme is almost invariably love, wine, and the 
beauties of nature, and the casual reader might at first sight set 
them down as desultory and disconnected. When once, howover, 
the key has been found, tho individual parts will be aeon to form a 
harmonious and connected whole, through which there inns a vein 
of subtle and elevated thought. In Persian each poem is railed 
zwizm, u a string of pearls,” tho rhyme rather than tho suomi being 
regarded as the thread on which they are arranged. 

To understand them we must know something of the life and 
mental habits of the author. Hafiz belonged to tho sect of reli¬ 
gious philosophers called Sufis; their system is a compromise 
between the Pantheistic creed of India and tho severe Deism of the 
Koran, and their tenets are the metaphysical doctrines of tho early 
Aryan races engrafted on the dogmas of Islam. Briefly stated, 
they are us follows:—God is an omnipotent eternal being, who in 
the remote past was “ a hidden treasure that desired to be known." 
This desire took the form of a creath e spirit, from which proceeded 
the entire ^risible and invisible universe. The ultimate ci cation, or 
rather, result of this emanation, was man, who therefore is a scintil¬ 
lation from the Deity, and as, to use the words of the greatest of 
Sufi philosophers, Maukvi Kuuri— 

Matter, though it fleetelh fa*t, 

Kclunieth to its .source at lust— 

man highest aim is return to, or rather reabsorption in, the God¬ 
head from whence he sprang. This is his constant hope and en¬ 
deavour, and all earthly love and affection are only expressions of 
this longing and yearning after the divine goal. Life is thus 
depicted as a journey in an eternal cycle; the earthly life is a 
descent; hut when the spiritual life commences the ascent is 
begun; and as man advances in divine knowledge and aspirations 
he draws nearer and nearer to the divinity towards which he tends. 
As earthly affections and longings are thus interpreted, so by this 
system all forms of religion become indifferent, inasmuch as they 
are expressions of one and the same idea, as Omar el Kheiyam, 
another celebrated poet, observes i— 

Koabch or Josshouso, 'til His house of prayer; 

E'en jangling ladle invite us to Hu shrine; 

Mosque ;>r cathedral, He is present there, 

Crescent or cross, ’tie ever Allah’s sign. 

The professors of this sect assume a certain austerity of life, wear 
a distinctive dress, and reside in tahyas or monastic colleges. To 
one of these orders Hafiz attached himself; hut his free-living and 

* 8 kirat: Stleetions from his Poems. Translated from the 

t Hurnun BlcknelL London j Trttbuer&Co. *875. 


free-thinking, as well as his undisguised fondness for the bottle, 
wore fatal to his reputation for sanctity. In return for the had 
name he himself acquired, he is unsparing in expressing his con¬ 
tempt for the hypocrisy and arrogant pretensions of nis follow- 
dervishes. His great talents as a poet, however, procured him 
many and iniluerifinl friends among the princes of Persia and tho 
neighbouring countries. Tho word Hdfiz signifies M one who knows 
tho Koran by heart," and was assumed by him as a lakhtilhu or 
*om de plume, his real iuttrio being Mohammed Shems-uddin. 

Tho foregoing facte will enable us to appreciate the exact tone 
and tenor of his poems. Intellectually an ardent seeker after tho 
unknown good, ail tlm products of his genius are tinged with thu 
speculative and contemplative philosophy of his order; physically nn 
ardent lover of beauty in evt»Ty form, mid oV decidedly Epicurean tastes, 
thero can be no doubt that most of liis thoughts were inspired 
by the actual contemplation or enjoyment of the pleasures which 
he deaerilu'S. A Suli who really apostrophizes no other than tho 
transcendental object of his affection, and who drinks no wine hut 
that of inspiration, in a very dull dog; llafiz, ns he himself says, 
soon found it convenient to cost off the trammels of asceticism, and 
yielded like a true fatalisr to tho force of tho eternal decree that 
had destined him to bo a hou-eicant :— 

Nought knew I, when I ilwelt njnrt, of wine and minstrel's bliss; 

My tVhuuLhip for Uk* Mukhin youths easl uiv to that ami thi'i. 

The water of our rubv nine hues well my cowl to-day ; 

Our |iortion lrmn cl emity \.<i cannot ea-I away. 

In one respect the hook u tv.flier unsitNlnctnry ; tho translator 
has aimed at reproducin'.;- tho original literally niul exactly, 'ibis 
iu* think a mhtnko : for, if it is intended lor iho general reader, he 
would doubtless prefer a more familiar and more English form of 
lei's*!; if it is intended for the scholar, ho, having tho Pi r inn 
before him, does not want it. Tim method adopted, loo, fails to 
giso 1111 idea of tho exquisite melody and sweetness of the original, 
while in a pnraphrnsn this might have, been at haist indicated, if 
not actually attained. Perhaps the most suitable form of vrr>e 
that could ho ehnsen for rendering surh compositions would he thu 
sonnet; indeed, the “Rhymes" of Petrarch lire not unlike the oflu- 
sions of the J'la&tei n muse, and an Italian minmt has written a 
work pointing out tho parallel that exists between that writer and 
Omur ibri el Kuridh, n celebrated lmstieal Arabic, po. t. The 
]looms trail-hit 1 d are a selection only from the works ol llu'i but^ 
tho choice lias been well uunh*, arul tin-y pivo 1111 exeellont i< a of 
thu pout’s stylo. 

Krom a work it is diflicult to make exlmete, but we i;u\ 
quote one or two pieces illustrative of the principles we have 
stated alums The following odo, for example, happilv combines 
the expression of llali/'s iinnutisfieu spiritual longings with that ol 
liis appreciation of the inure tangible pl» u.-ures of love and wiuo : - 

n bici’/ft of mum ! «tu*r«* is the plncc wlii.-h gu.ml.s inv IrN ii-I f.om ^Jiil ? 
Wheni the nlmilo of that t-ly muon who Invt is rob*. o( Uus ? 

The night is dark, the llnppv Vain in front of me I ir.-uv,* 

Where is I tic fire of Sinai, where is the meeting-plan* i 

Here jointly arc the winc-lillcd nip, the ru:« Hie minstrel ; y<*t 

While, we iaek iuve, no blUs i-, hero ; where can the Loved tic met? 

Of the Shaikh's cell my heart has ti*ed, and of tho convent bare ; 

Wtaac is my friend, tile Chitetbm child, the vintn. »\* man ion wJu-*? 
Usiliz, if o'er the glades of earth 
The aoiuinn blast is borm*, 

(irie.e not, but imteuig ask llij'M’lt, 

Where hns the ruse no thorn. 

Of thu strong sentiments of aversion which I10 felt for tin* piuus 
frauds of tho Suli dervishes tho following alfords a good exampK 
It must bo premi.-ed that it is a favourite trick with Eastern 
jugglers to pretend to cause an egg to vanish from the head of a 
bystander, but really to leave it there, and, when thu victim pula 
on his cap, tho performer hits him over tliu hend and breaks tho 
egg, to the great amusement of tho audience: — 

The, Suli hus spread out his nel, and lifted is his box’s lid ; 

He, builds his structure of deceit, to cojkj with juggling Heaven unhid. 

The sport of the revolving sky breaks in his cap an egg or two, 
l*or during to play juggler’s tricks on one Who oil their secrets knew. 

• •••••• 

Come heart and let us lire to Cod, to seek protection from the wrong 
Committed by that clan** of men who have ehort sleeves and fingers bug. 
Shun Artifice; for he who tries nffeetion’s game with fraud in view 
Finds abut upon his own heart’s face Love’s gate, which opens to the Tfne. 
When comes to-morrow, and the vyo shall rest upon Truth’s portico ; 

What shunto shall tlie disciple feel if all his practice lias been show! 

0 partridge, bird of graceful gait, say, whither would’st thou shape thy 
way? 

Be not so bold, for well we know h&w the religions eat can pray. 

lUnz, condemn no reveller, 

For God, before the world was made, 

Exempted me from seeking Imre 
Hypocrisy, and rigour's aid. 

The lost verse but one refers to a well-known Persian table of a 
partridge who ventured to Approach a cat which it saw piously 
telling its beads, and was of course torn to pieces. Alt these 
little allusions, as well as the more subtle references to SuflHic 
doctrines aud Muslim legends, are explained by the translator in 
concise but clear aud accurate notes. The late Mr. BickneU, not 
content with studyid| his author in his closet and illustrating him 
from the knowledge which as a scholar and a traveller was already 

* Aimsa (happiness) Is the Volley in which God appeared to Moses. 
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available to hi m, undertook a journey to Persia, and resided for Horace Mann's half of a correspondence with Horace Wial* 
some time in the midst of the very scene® of Hills’s life with the, pole* whose <ryn part of it is already known. When we look 
express purpose of making himself more intimately acquainted hack on these two volumes -of what is, After all, for the most part*- 
with his works. How valuable the results of such a mode of barren gossip, and reflect whence, by whom, and to whom they 



to Hifiz’s mind when he described so enthusiastically the and with peculiar opportunities and even duties of knowing mow 

- o - -*•' Il ~ --‘ s ami things, writing, not under official constraint, but at bis own 

pleasure to a friend among the foremost in the world of art and 


pleasures of a drinking bout fair garden, to the accompani¬ 


ment of music and minstrels^ there is Mr. Herbert's beautiful 
frontispiece, where such a econo is depicted to tholife. Another 
picture from the hand of the same artist shows us a bird'e- 
eyo view of the neighbourhood of the HafizfyeU at Shims, 
with the stream of Kuhnabari and the flowory fields of Musalla, 


letters at home ;* and when we compare the requirements of this 
century with the accepted performance of the last, we protest 
we cannot see tliat there is any great degeneration to be re¬ 
gretted. Briefly, we should now think rather poorly of any 


which H&iiz declared could not bo rivalled by the Muslim Paradise Englishman of competent faculties and education who should spend 
“ ** tho best years of his life in such a placo and find nothing better 

to write iu matter or manner than this interminable flood of petti¬ 
nesses. One slight trait which we have marked is not insignificant 
for illustration of the times and the society. From one end to tlio 
other of tlit*se two volumes of Florentine letters wo have not dis¬ 
covered on* 1 single reference or allusion to Dante. Neither is the 
writing particularly good in point of stylo; it is straightforward 
and not laborious, but lms no great porithe merit. As for the 
spelling, one already knew pretty well that even late in the last 
century persons of quality spelt much as the humour took them; 
hut Dr. Doran's literal transcription ha# here shown up some 
oddities of orthography which certainly were unexpected. 

It is not easy to give any continuous account of the actual 
contents of the book, for one may well shrink from the 
of unravelling any consecutive threads from such a mis¬ 
cellaneous bundle of broken topics ; und in such cat-es ft reviewer 
is sorely tempted to deal with u book by a shorter, but perhaps not 
altogether a fair, process, and simply pick out all the plums. Wo 
shall aim, however, at keening within the bound-; of moderation in 
this way. First, then, we liavo a pretty constantly running stream 
of allusions to external politics, in which the chief centres of 
interest are, roughly sneaking, the .Seven Years' War in the earliest 
part, and the wars of England with Spain, France, and the Ame¬ 
rican colon if *s in the later. Of the Tuscan troops who were sent 
ah a contingent to the Imperial army in 1758 Mann speaks with 
great contempt:— 

You can’t think what a military air everything has had here for flic fort¬ 
night pa-t, nor will bolievu the feats that thou troop* promise to <lo; then* 
is uwl a Cadet or an I'linigu who will n«»l take the King of Prussia and 
carry him. dead or alive, to the Knijmvs Queen. I iluu’t joke. Due ha- 
heard of twenty of their schemesto dn-ss tlu-iuselvvi in the Frust-iiin. 
urtit'irm to gel. ucce«s to him, for that purpose. The cvinut<.n men, I believe, 
will not make so much ceremony of it, but will go over to him in their own 
cloatlw m great numlwis. 

Uud the Anti-Jacobin writers known this passage, they might 
havo been tempted to add ono of these heroes to their reconciled 
Austrian and Prussian grenadier in the Horn-*, At almost every 
important juncture of a foreigu war conflicting rumours were rift- 
in Florence, und not seldom elaborate false news. During the siege 
of Gibraltar the Spanish Ambassador made solemn weekly reports 
of its triumphant progress. At uu earlier time, tho Recent of 
Florence invented the curious expedient of reiebraiing victories 


itself:— 

tidkf present the wine unspent: in Jannah than shalt never gaze 

On ItukuidxUlah’a water-marge, or on Mu.sulla s bloomy ways. 

Tlie latter part of the volume contains a number of shorter and 
fragmentary nieces, which are less metaphysical and erotic in 
character, and {Hisses*? greater interest, inasmuch as they are many 
of them records of historical events or of domestic incidents in 
the poet's lifo. Here is ono which preserves the memory of ono 
of those ghastly crimes which Eastern history too often presents 
— tho blinding of an aged fatliur, Shall Mansur, by his rebellious 
and ambitious son :— 

Let not Ihy heart the world’s vain gomh pursue, 

For no nno yet has found her piomi-e true. 

No stingier honey in her inurl we buy. 

No thorulcsM date*, h<V garden will supply. 

If lamp she lights, ns soon ns it grewi blight 
The wind extingm-betb th*» spreading light. 

Who carries* doth hi* henrt on tier bestow, 
lb-hold, he eheri.-beth n deadly foe! 

The warlike King, who made llu* earth his proy, 

Jlis saljre dripping from tho bloody fray. 

Who with one onset put u lio.st to rout 
Or broke the centre w itli n .single shout, 

Who chiefs unjustl) into prison threw, 

Jb-licading lieroes when no crime they know, 

Who made the hones-, untimely bear 
In deserts, when bis name Und Mumdvd there, 

Who made Sldrriz, Tebti/, Irak obey- - 
Succumbed at last on IiL appointed day : 

For oiu; who his world-scanning eye made bright 
With htabbing awl destroyed that pim-ing sight. 

In Persian a son is called vur i rhushm, “ light of tho eve,’’ 
bonce the allusion in the lost couplet. What a picture such a 
poem preRoutH of the tyrannical curocr and dreadful end of an 
uiihcrupulous conqueror! 

The next laments tho death of a favourite child of the 
poet:— 

rim rlays of sweet spring have conic; tho damask and wild roses now 

With tulips from earth arise; «h, why iu the dust then art thou ? 

My tears I will .shed in ttremns, as pour from tho spring clouds in rain ; 

These tears on thy dust shall fall, until thou «irt risen again. 

Tim poems of Hafiz are n mine of rich poms of thought, and 
even in their foreign setting have n peculiar lustre of their own. 
After the great mass of pantry of the present ngo, which seems to 


whom English scholars ha\e too long neglected. 


run only in one or two conventional channels, these Persian Dries ^ov still needed con fir mn Lion by setting French horns to 

conic In ns with n freshness and originality which, if it does not l‘K v * n ,v kind of semi-official manner in a courtvard. For tho 
make thorn popular, will at least ensure appreciative readers. Tho most P ar ^ ^l; llul Wfls on ly ft spectator of foreign affairs; the Grand 
present edition is a splendid and worthy monument to a great poet Huchy remained, as such, at pence with England, and apparently 

’ .. "... with a ]i ^e world, though contributing, as we have seen, its quota 

of Imperial troops. We hear, indeed, of the tiade of Leghorn 
merchant® being vexed by French privateers, and of occasional 
visits from tho English ih*et, whose active protection, however, 
MANN AND MANNERS AT TIIF. COURT OF FLORENCE.* was never called for, and whose presence caused.more trouble than 
fiirm . , . , , , . , ,, rv . . . - , it saved—at all events to tho English Minister. lie is loud in his 

'•pm-. two gro^-simd volumes which Dr. Dormi liss introduced of tb „ captains lie had to entertain, whom, with 

to the world under a—(t title in this casea vorv jiialifi- one exception, he found intolerably boorish; and once it waaall 
able piece ot levih--are composed of select ions from the correspond- Hmld ‘ do to ltwp a ,.i„_h«aded Admiral (here anAlsewhere we 
enceof the Dntish Minister at Florence, nuiL-ny over forty-five mcroly represcntjWs ^judgment of pcreoii) from interfering with 
years of the last century. .They are not calculated to add any- ft bi 4 to save and befriend the Duchy against its'trill. 
IhiUKof importance to sgnous history, nor are they put forward xllu " WBB ono timc . wluffl Mann ftnd tho Klorentincs suddenly 
with any such pretension; audit we are to judge by onr own ex- f(ull ,d them wives close to a singular interlude of absolutely media;™! 
penence, we cannot recommend a reader in March of general in- utic . tlloro wa8 fl Iivel Sar rol between tbe Knmer'ur and the 
atoiction and entertainment to set about reading them straight f, foi the overlcrdship' of a small lief called Monte di Manta 
through. They contain, however, a good many cunmis and odd Maria, whose immediate lords had waxed contumacious and set 
things, and will no doubt bo found amusing by those who have thelr Lud» fmt overv lunn - s in #n „ lltlmaU of p . ltv wurfine 

leisure to tnflo with them m spare moments. „w„i, L.„ ..‘ ' 

There 1% peruana, one real service 
current notions. It was tho fuskion 

parage the eighteenth century and an us woras, una now, Dy tue / - 
periodic reaction which appears in social and critical judgments ns rL ( , 11A „« w 

-mtaII OB In f 1 +V»S» 1 * tbimru fbn\r Lnvn Oimie Ini.. Ilir.h 11C JUCuCji 



w During thu time covered by those letters the chair of 
St. Peter was thrice vacant, anti we got iho humours of Conclaves 
more or less reflected in the current anecdotes of Florence.. Mann 
rt*corilfl the Oardiusl’s exhibition of the iu*»dn of balloting in Oou- 
chive to Leopold, King of tho Romans, on wliich the editor aptly 
notes:— t 

Thli cliciteit Walpole’s justifiable aarcfl«ii: u I delight in the mock elec¬ 
tion of a Pope, mode to amuse Caesar! How the Capitol must LfUrii at such 
a C’ft>snr and such an entertaiAinent t M 

By far the most important part of Mann's strictly political func- 

_ _ ______ tiona was watching the movemonts of the Pretender and hie son 

• - jtfu* - W ifamuri al lit Court of M,***, >74»-i7». Amnded throughqut th# eonsidarable space of thne during which Rttau was 
on th« Utiw> of Horae Mum to Ho»oo Wriprio. By Dr. Doran, F.8X tho foouo of Jacobite movmuonta and uitnguoo. It u ourious to 

~ «.„i. w pfrbflwl DdmtlflV & Son. lArtS. am tliA turmoil or thn Fartvmfltna enfliMtad in 4tin a( its 


well as in other things, they have come into high favour again; and iu 
particular it is an accepted article of belief that the art of letter- 
writing flourished and culinimitod in timt century, and by reason 
of cheap postage, rapid travelling, and other adverse combina¬ 
tions of the fates, is now irrecoverably lost. If tho letters of a 
few celebrated lettor-writers are taken as the standard, this may 
be in some measure true; but the inference from supreme excel¬ 
lence in the few to a proportionate average excellence in those 
who came next to them is in this case unwarranted; and 
this book ’furnishes £ striking warning. These letters are 
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little Anglo-Tuscan community. The first tiling, of course, on the 
news of Charles Edward's landing, whs to hohl a dinner of English 
merchants at Leghorn, with fourteen patriotic toasts (the list is 
set out) and a loyal address. The Jacobite partisans on the Con¬ 
tinent mm on the whole to have been unrivalled at that time as 
coiners of paper victories; oven after Culloden there were French 
and Italian gazettes with circurasUintial accounts of prodigious 
Jacobite successes. After this Mann won a pretty notable diplo¬ 
matic triumph by prevailing on tho Papal Government, against 
the influence of the French Ambassador, not to acknowledge 
Charles Edward as King of England on tho death of the Old I're- 
tendor. Of the Young Pretender we hoar often enough after¬ 
wards, something too often indeed; it is a truly pitiful picture of a 
wasted and worthless life drained out to its utter dregs. 

Various travellers from England, of various condition and dis¬ 
tinction, pass across the scene, and form, aa it were, another 
thread in the mixture. A considerable part of Maiui’s employ¬ 
ment was to entertain them, and on the whole he liked it ill 
enough; ho generally says they were silent, or stupid,or oHi-naive; 
one is led to suspect, however, by other indications, that what he 
really disliked about it was the expense, lie often complains of 
his salary being not only insufficient nt best, but in a chronic statu 
of arrear, and some of his devices to make interest in high quarters 
for his salary’s sake are quaintly barefaced. lie seriously discussed 
with Walpole whether the Puke of Newcastle was likely to be 
moved by a certain tine coffee-pot, an old present to Maun from 
Walpole himself. Nevertheless, when lit) had the chance of enter¬ 
taining^ English royalty Mann cast aside his grievances, and enter¬ 
tained in grand style. Celebrated English folk of doubtful reputa¬ 
tion are not without representative figures among the Florentine 
birds of passage ; there is a glimpse, but oulv a glimpse, of Wilkes; 
and near the end the Duchess of Kingston ruus nimbly to aiul fro. 
I>r. Doran makes a grave mistake about this lady in one of his own 
explanations, lie says tliat after her trial for bigamy Mio with¬ 
drew to the Continent before any penalty (which iucluded burning 
in the hand) could be pronounced.’’ We know not where I>r. 
Doran can have found this; the fact is, ns anybody m.iy see in the 
State Trials, that she claimed, and successfully cluilned, the statutory 
privilege of a peer convicted of clergyable felony —namely, to be 
discharged without any penalty at all. Another little editorial 
slip is that two different, passages at iui interval of sonm thirty 
pages tire both noted us being the fiivd where M om spoils uumvn 
correctly (lie generally wrote not mat). Hut in general Dr. 
Doran nas edited these letters, wo will not say as well as thy 
deserve, which might be an ambiguous compliment,but with com¬ 
mendable diligence and discretion; wo coulii wish, indeed, that ho 
had cut them shorter, even if he had reduced tho two volumes 
to ono. 

Wo may be allowed to end by selecting a few jottings from thn 
miscellaneous chronicle of social topics. Early iu' th** book wo find 
a curious canonical question, vv here a nirm was ordained who had 
indeed been baptized, but, as it turned out, with /wc-waior; it 
was referred to the Pope, but the decision is not mentioned. In 
1745 block-bordered letter-paper is an innovation; it 'he fashion 
in Florence, but Mann holds out against it, only writing to 
Walpole, for curiosity, on ono sheet, and begging another to keep 
for himself. Thero is a few years later a notice of a new English 
fashion of very different importance, called Methodism; Mann 
could not. get a definition of it from any of the English residents. 
The English literature of tho day does not appear, save in very 
casual allusions; our Minister was much puzzled by Tiin!nun 
Shandy, the first volumes of which amused him, but afterwards lie* 
gave it up us nonsense. This answer of a line ludy Las merit in 
its way:— 

The Princes,se is gone to flu- Pet raja. I mij>t fell you a mn«t delicate 
expression she madfUiM-of. ( asked if the would he at the Prueex-ioii of 
Corpus Domini.—“ Non, monsieur, mate je vnus assure que je suis fatlgme 
de video quo j’avHis d’y nller.” 

At a later date there occurs this report from London:— 

Mrs. Pitt has delighted me with n desrripliun of a tele him gave nt her 
house in town, whore for want of r<<om she contrived certain l'caiclics, uh 
* he called them, for part of her guests, not indeed to sit upon but to lean 
against for repose. 

Let not those who in our (lav persist in asking more people to 
their houses than the houses will hold imagine that they are doing 
anything now; for so did Mrs. Pitt before them just’ a century 
ago; and if they must needs follow Mrs. Pitt's example, they 
might as well follow it altogether And revive her invention of 
“ pearches ” for the multitude of standing guests. 


BURTON’S ULTIMA TIIULE.* 


H ARDLY any part of the world seems to have had more attrac¬ 
tions for travellers than Iceland. It lies comparatively near 
to civilized Europe, yet hardly belongs to it, having no connexion 
with anything that passes on tho mainland. It is inhabited by a 
cultivated—one might say, a highly cultivated—people, who never¬ 
theless live in a state of semi-barbarism. Its natural phenomena, 
if not all that medimval imagination painted them, are certainly 
very strange and impressive. It is less wonderful, then, that the 
tounst literature of the island should have reached its present 
bulk, when it would make a respectable library by itself, than that 


- * °T* • Stmmer in Iceland. By Richard F. Barton. 
London «a* Edinburgh: W.P.Nimmo. zSts. 


so few of these many books should be really interesting reading. 
Some four or five have their scientific value; some, and among them 
several of the most recent, are worthless for afl nurposes § but 
hardly any except Henderson’s travels, written more than fifty years 
ago, is nearly as entertaining m the merits of tho subject might 
have led one to expect. This speH of dulncas seems to have been 
thrown over Captain Burton also. lie sets before us two large and 
handsome octavo volumes, full of information about Iceland of 
every kind—topographical, geological, zoological, meteorological, 
historical, economical, political, nop: we know not what besides— 
toguther with tho minute diaries of his own journeyings up and 
down the country. M uch of the information is valuable, and the 
narrative is written with vigour; yet tho book as a whole is heavy 
and dreary. Having read nearly every word of it—a piece of con¬ 
scientiousness nt which we are ourselves surprised—we may express 
a doubt whether any ono else will have patience to do tho same. 
TVuple who have themselves been in Iceland may be interested to 
know whnt the traveller thought of some particular view, or how 
the par *hi fed him at such a church, or how many hours he took 
in traversing a given desert; but the rest of the world, which 
desires only to receive some strong impressions of Icelandic scenery 
or curious details of Icelandic life, will find these minute 
records of travel (and especially tho eudless topographical and 
geological notes) insufferably tedious. Oddly enough, Captain 
Burton does not give a vivid general impression, or indeed any 
general impression, of the island. We are lost in the multiplicity 
of details. Wh cannot see. the wood lbr tho lives. How far 
all the information which he has been at surh pains to collect is 
trustworthy could not be decided without 11 laborious process of 
comparison uiul verification. Much of it is thrown together iu a 
hasty and negligent w r ay, the nutes, which seem in most or 
many cases to have been supplied to him by some olio else, 
frequently correcting or contradicting the text. On the whole, 
one is disposed to give credit to whatever he states from per¬ 
sonal ob"t nation, for he is evidently n kuon and unwearied ly 
active obsc-rxur, whose eyes are always roviug over everything 
round him, and whoso pencil and note-book arc never out ol 
Ida hand, Aik! wo should be still more trustful did not his way 
of assuming universal knowledge excite our suspicions. A sensible 
man ought to he above tlm silliness of affecting to speak on half a 
dozen sciences and half a dozen more branches of learning if lie 
were master of them all; and when v\o timl a writer doing so, still 
more when wo find that lie is sadly at faulL iu one or two department* 
where we can judge of his attainments for ourselvt s we look much 
more doubtfully than before at his dicta upon topics where any 
kind of special knowledge or special training is needed. When 
we have de tected more mistakes m Ids botany than ran possibly be 
M't dowu to the printer’s account, and some odd-looking deliver¬ 
ances in his geological notes, we become suspicious, perhaps un¬ 
duly suspicious, of hib zoology; when wu discover him blundering 
iu his clu.'trical scholarship, wo care no mure lb. his attempts at 
comparative philology. Au eager tlesiie to scL right all his prede¬ 
cessors who have been apt to exaggerate ihe marvels of Iceland 
and the dangers of travelling there makes him frequently scuiu 
captious, and disposes him to depreciate the island and its 
people in a rather childish way. Borne writers have spoken of 
the ascent of Tlecbi ns an exploit; Captain Burton therefore pro- 
nounees Heck “a humbug.” Others have extolled the simple 
virtues of the natives; he accuses them of habitual drunkenness. 
Some again have talked of thn abundance of game; be professes 
to Lave, found few ptarmigan or wild duck—both of which, if ono 
is to tru.vt. other reports, aro tolerably ahumlant—anti disparages 
the golden plover, though, as any 011c knows who has shot 
them on uur own south-western coasts, they aro excellent eating. 
Nevertheless, after making tlicso allowances, ho is certainly an ex¬ 
cellent observer of what comes under his own eyes and is within 
the range of his own knowledge. Upon such a topic os the 
Icelandic horses, or the dress of the natives, or their personal ap¬ 
pearance, or their domestic habits, he writes well; for he has not 
only noticed everything that there was to notice, but ha* evidently 
committed his impressions to paper at tho moment, and spent no 
little trouble in working them up afterwards. 

The style of the book sutlers, not only from a disagreeable air of 
dogmatism, but from the constant straining after eflbrt. It is 
surprising to find so practised a writer with so liltlo power 
of easy and flowing description. There ia a jottiness, so to 
speak, aud a jerkiness about the progress of his narrative or dis¬ 
quisition which reminds one of the way in which he describes 
himself as traversing an Icelandic bog, leaping from one stone or 
grass tuft to another, over pools aud quags, into which he oc¬ 
casionally gets soused. Thero is also much slovenly English, both 
in construction and in the use of vulgarisms, such as tho American 
‘‘ loaned ’ for lent,” and that odious piece of schoolgirl slang, 
‘ photo ” for u photograph.” However, through the style as well 
aa the substance there gleams out a sort of idiosyncrasy w hich 
often gives tho render amusement. We have rarely met with a 
traveller more willing, in feet more apparently anxious, to describe 
himself as well os what he sees—his smartness, his resource in diffi¬ 
culties, his vanity, his aggressiveness, his fondness for seeing for 
into a millstone, his power of adapting h imself to 
It suggests some curious reflections ou human nature when ono 
finds a man well post middle life, who has certainly seen a great 
deal of the world and has yet boyishness enough to enjoy revenging 
himself by a sneer or a sarcasm in his book on people is Iceland 
who have somehow or other offended him— a sarcasm which is of 
Course unite nointlott for the Aidimmr m*<W *n«i m>« .mm 
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purpose but to wound the self-love of the victim, if he happens 
to see it, and gratify the self-love of the writer himself. Many 
people would giro this onnppifihnen® a harsher name } but, from 
various indications in the book, we are inclined to think Captain 
Burton a better fellow than ho would have us believe. He has 
evidently, like most people who unite n touch of pedantry to their 
vanity, little or no sense of humour—the gift which a traveller, 
more than any one thing else, needs to carry with him. But 
we feel sure that his hark is worse thAU his bite, and that lie is 
by no means ill-natured at bottom. Though ho seems to have set 
himself down to write with the purpose of depreciating both the 
island and the people, ho ends by finding plenty of good to say 
about the latter; and is occasionally roused to striking bits of 
description by the grand scenery of the north-western coasts and 
the skirts of the Vatna Jokull, 

To give an account of tins contents of a book which endeavours 
to exhaust Iceland in pretty nearly every department would be no 
short or easy task. It. begins with disquisitions on the name and 
early history of the island ; then come chapters on physical goo- 
graphy, anthropology, education and professions, zoology, and 
so forth; then an account, of the author's voyage out, a de¬ 
scription of Reykjavik, the capital of the "island, and its 
environs, and finally a minute narrative of his various expe¬ 
ditions into the interior and round the coast. Of these, the 
first part, the notes on history and literature, are much the 
worst. They are compiled from books which the author 1ms often 
misunderstood; they betray a sad ignorance of Scandinavian 
history, and a complete incapacity for appreciating old Scandi¬ 
navian literature. Indeed the first chapter, on tho name Tliule, 
could not have been written by any ono with even a moderate 
amount of historical sense and historical training. Captain Burton 
is nt immense pains to show that some of tho ancient Greek and 
Latin writers meant Iceland when they talked about Thule, and he 
fancies lie has proved this when he has shown that some of the 
things they say of their Thule happen to suit Iceland, whereas they 
would Hiit any country lying very far to the North. Because 
sonic one, for instance, says that in "Thule the sun does not set. in. 
suminer, he must therefore, insists our author, have intended Ice¬ 
land, where tbi- is true (which it hardly is, by the way), although 
it is easy to see that people who found the day lengthening os 
they went, noith would conchnjo that, if they got far enough, 
there would l>o no night, at all, just as Marco Polo tells us of a 
country so far north that its inhabitants sen the Pole star to the. 
n inth of them. Nothing can bo eh arcr to any no who looks 
through the* authorities than that Thule was a perfectly vague or 
general name, applied to any or every laud lying out to the north 
or we.-t. iu tho unknown ocean. \\ v Ih?u wo do get it used with 
some approach to definiteness, as by Tacitus in the Life of 
Agricola, who may well hate boon repeating what, those who sailed 
in Agrieola*» licet, told him, it means a comparatively near region, 
probably Shetland or the Fair Isle, possibly the Lewis or Fouls. 
There is not tho slightest reason to lfincv that, any ancient Roman 
writer had ever heard even of the existence of Iceland, the first faint 
reference in which, if it he a reference, is to be found in Adamnan; 
and oven more absurd is Captain Burton’s attempt to prove, 
following Pontanus. that it was known to tin* Germans in the 
beginning of the ninth century, some, sixty years before its dis¬ 
covery by Naddodr. The passages in a letter of Pope Gregory IV., 
and ii charter of Lewis, son of Charlemagne, to which ho refers, 
are obviously later interpolations; and any critical Northern 
scholar would have seen this, ns Mr. Jon A. Hialtalin shows by his 
note to Captain Burton’s text that ho sees it. Among lesser his¬ 
torical blunders we may notice his ascription of the Irish names 
iu Iceland to the few hermits originally established 11101*6; whereas 
it is due to the great immigration of Irish Norsemen, led among 
others by Aud the Deeply Rich (of whom he does not seem to 
have board), aud tho connexion with Ireland which was there¬ 
after occasionally kept up, A reference to Dr. Dasent's translation 
of the Niolssagtt might have saved him from another mistake (vol. ii. 
'• 197>» where he talks in a jaunty way of Flosi’s “escaping the 
doodatone'’; whereas Final's leap across one of tho chasms at Thing- 
vollir is a comparatively late tradition, and in any case it was not 
4t the bloodstone " that he had to fear. 

When he gets out of the past into tho present, Captain Burton 
improves very much. Ilia descriptive parts contain plenty of 
really useful information; and the diary of life travels, though far 
too minute, wearying us with names and distances, and endless 
comparisons of everything ho sees with Brazil, or the liauran, or tlio 
month of the rivet Congo, or the Illyrian coa9t, or Central India, is 
done so thoroughly as to be serviceable to future explorers, and 
perhaps even of some value to men of science. Horn and there, 

too, the book is interspersed with sketches of life which have—as, 
for instance, that of the farm at Reykjalilid (vol. ii. p. 287) 
—considerable force, and moBt force when they are least compli¬ 
mentary. In his mountaineering our author was certainly unlucky. 
He attacked Herthubroid, one of the highost and most interesting 
summits, but had to abandon it when no great distance from the 

top, and he never got more than a distant view of the great Vatna 
Jokull. No one, however, who perceives from his account what 
are the difficulties of getting over ground in Iceland will be 
surprised at these failurqp. There are no roads, and instead of them 
the soil is alternately quagmire, iron-hard lava, and sandy or stone- 
strewn desert All the food (which it is hard enough to procure) has 
to be carried on the backs of ponies, tor whom it is frequently hopes- 
aftfieto find pasture. The rivers are rapid, cold, and often untoid- 
dUe« The natives, according to our author, or at least those of 


Ii 


them who are available as guides, are sluggish and wilful, showing 
little energy in any occupation except horae-dcaling, And, finally, 
the weather is uot merely capricious, but lias a strong preference 
for rain and sleet even iu tho two or three months m su mmer . 
These discomforts affect a traveller's viow of men and things; 
and Captain Burton seems to think that/on the whole, he mode a 
bad investment of his time and strength in going to Iceland. 
However this may be, we can only wish that he had been content 
to describe it more briefly. The book would have accomplished 
more had it attempted less; as it is, the substantial value which 
parts of it possess is likely to be ignored by those whom tho 
pouderousnoss of the whole repels. If a second edition is ever 
called for, and tho author wishes ita merits—-for it has merits—to 
be properly recognized bv the general reader, we should advise him 
to cut out about one-tuird of it, including all tho history, and 
nearly all the wearisome disquisitions on the sulphur deposits, 
and resolutely to condense tho narrative of his own journeys. 
The book may then have a success which we fear can hardly be pre¬ 
dicted for it iu ita present form. 


THE RIVER DEE.* 

I F, as may doubtless bo shown by precedents, a Dean can find 
time from the concerns of his fabric and lux Chapter to give 
to local topography, assuredly Dean IIowso 11 has hiul tue stimulus 
of a rare temptation. One of the pleasantest paths of topography 
is to truce the course of a river, and few rivers have so fascinating 
a course or so varied a history as Leva’s “wizard stream.'’ There- 
fore it was hut natural that one who hud already contributed with 
credit and success to more than one geographical and topographical 
undertaking should avail himself of tho opportunity of furnishing 
letterpress for Mr. Rinmicra drawings, winch, if wo mistake not, 
wove the subjects of wood engravings in the Art Journal . The 
only drawback to such a combination is that such letterpress is apt 
to be too sketchy and cursory, and that there is often a tendency 
to sacrifice detailed description to the exigencies of tho pictures; 
whilst occasionally, as iu tho case of the bridge at Llausaint Afraid, 
in c. viii., a drawing appears of which there is not the slightest 
account grion in the text. With the Than‘9 plan, indeed, of 
tracing tho river from source to mouth, from the north-eastern 
slopes of the Merioneth hill-country to the sands of Dee, tho 
opening of the estuary, and llilbroe Island—especially as iu two 
architectural chapters contributed by Mr. Kinmier the reverse 
route is taken—there is no fault to Ik? found: but it. is with a 
sen.se of wrong that wo find the topographer burning over the 
very places where he might so well have lingered, and fallen into 
even a gossiping vein. Justice is certainly done to Bala Lake, 
with its legendary, poetic, and scientific associations, among 
which— not to speak of the early home of Arthur—we have the 
phenomenon of the freshets brought on tho Mere ** even iu a dry 
summer, ami when the Dee is just sparkling iu a scanty stream 
over pebbles ’’— 

As the south-west fwind] blowing Rain Lake 
Tills all the sacred Re*.*— 

snd the general results of the engineering survey made of the loan 
in 1S66 with a viow to the water supply of the great towns of 
Cheshire and Lancashire. These, it is calculated, might lx> fed with 
the waters from the Merioneth bills by building a breakwater at 
the lake's narrow outlot, damming up a few mountain passes, so 
«:»in dry summers to store up the water st ill further in artificial 
lakes, and impounding the tributary Trvweiyn, which enters the 
Dee just below the lake, and has a very exteush c drainage-urea. 
Notice ia also duly taken of the ancient fancy that the Deo passed 
through tho lake Without mixing with its water®, in proof whereof 
Drayton and other® have noted that the salmon, so characteristic 
of tho river, is not taken in the lake, and that the white fish,’’ 
tho “ gwyniuid ” peculiar to tho lake, nro not found in the river. 
The Dean endorses Pennant’s opinion that it doe? not suit tho habits 
of the salmon to come up further from tlm sea than this point, 
whilst the gwyniuid itself is essentially a lake lislu 

A little more might have been said of Bala town and ita preten¬ 
sions to have been once a Roman summer station on lno road 
betwixt Tlricunium *tnd Segontium ; but it is ns wo track the river 
past For won that we first feel a sense of deficiency. It is true 
that Ihe author invites us to tarry here; but it is only to give, with 
very little local reference, the story of Owen Glyudwr; mid we 
have to regret the omission of any mention of so remarkable a 
fortified post as Facr Drewyn 011 tlio left bunk of the TW, and of 
Owain’s Seat on the other, immediately above the town, just ns, 
five pages before, Lhiuderfel ia dismissed with a bare mention. 
Perhaps this may bo attributed to u desire to make a longer halt at 
Valle Crucia Abbey, where, to a careful review of tho architecture 
of that ruin, Deaii'Howsou adds a few facta showing bow in their 
latter days the Cistercian® had deflect^ from the seventy and 
simplicity which their white cassocks ware intended tot* indicate. 
Following the proposed order of this eun ey of tho Dee, rathe* than 
it® author's execution of his plau, wo may remark that f in treating 
of Lbmgollen Bridge, “ one of the seven wander® of Wale® and 
three beauties of North Wales,” the Doiin,’Vi%fte caouftil to men¬ 
tion ita builder, Bishop Trevor of St*. Asaph, at ono time the ally 
of Henry Bolinbroke, at another of Qleadowar, and. its situation 
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over a rocky stream which in floods justifies the “ black*’ deriva¬ 
tion of its name, does not scorn to bo aware that the original 
bridge has had to be widened some nine feet, and that,conse¬ 
quently the western side of it only simulates tho ancient structure 
of four irregularly pointed arches. We share his satisfaction that 
tubular bridges are later inventions than* Telford* and tyobertson'a 
aqueduct (Pont*C\sylttan) and viaducts, which undoubtedly give 
a not inharmonious client to the scenery of the Llangollen vole ; 
and it is a happy thought which leads him to compare theso grand 
engineering works of the eighteenth century with those of ten cen¬ 
turies earlier, (Win’s Dyke and Watt’s I>yko. The Dee can claim, 
an interest in these olil-world boundaries or barriers both in the 
south-eastern portion of its course, and also beyond Flint, at the 
north-west. The mention, a little further on, of the Dee at Over- 
ton, unavoidably introduces the coracles which belong to it almost 
as much as its pretty churchyard; hut it would have been only 
fair to the Britons when suggesting that some have supposed them 
to have got their hide-bound canoe’s name from the Latiu 
"curium, to have added that the Latins got from tho Britons 
their name for the basket, which they learned to make iti Britain. 
The Welsh “ basguvvd ’ is the La Lin “ ba.scauda.” From Overton 
to Bangor Moimchoruiu is un easy transition, and this brings in 
associations of Church history in which Dean 1 low sou is naturally 
At home, though it is a pity that he allowed tho luuno of “ Mms- 
Gcrman ” instead of “ Mtivs-Carinou ” to stand in p. 55 ns tile 
synonym of the Field of St. Uermanus, and as the scone of tho 
Allelujah Victory on the banks of the Alyn. 

When, n little below Funulon Bridge, tho Dee Incomes a 
Cheshire river, a special interest at laches to it us connected with 
the footsteps of the Roman conquerors, who came this way on tho 
campaigns which ended with the reduction of Anglesey and with 
an occupation of this part of England extending over four hundred 
years. Before, however, we approach Eaton and Che.-der, where 
tho Deo exchanges its early pasrionute character for broad and 
calm reaches of river, we rue introduced to two places confronting 
each other on opposite sides of tin* stream ten miles apart, Wrex¬ 
ham and Malpns. < >f the latter, on the Cheshire side, this volume 
gives ua A little legendary lore, if not much that eau be called 
history. The parish has an upper and a lower rectory, and the 
two moieties trace hack, according to local fabb , to a King’s 
detention at the village tavern, where (and tm marvel, as it 
was on tho Welsh border) ho fell in with th** curate. Who 
can blaino the latter for descanting so opp urlunely on the 
disparity between liis uh-entro rector and himself in poiut of 
work and pay, or the King lor redressing the balance ? Hence, 
we arc tola, tbo Ghc.'hiro proverb of “ 11 igglety-Piggletv; 
Malpaa shot,” the latter part of which is a little vague, though the 
former is consistent with the interpretation given by Bohn, lla/litt, 
and 2Vote* and Querirs (.Sr. I, vol. .\i.) that 11 igglody-Riggledy is 
• ,q. “ one among ariolher, M “ tuntiim quantum,” or “ dividing 
equally.” It may be hoped that tho fortunate curate was not 
called upon to rival the state of the Upper Rectory, if all its 
occupants found it incumbent on their dignity to drive to church as 
did one of them, Bishop Hcber’s father, in a carriage .md four, 
tliough the distance wus not many yards. Apropos of proverbs 
connected with the Dee, it is il pity that Dean Hovvsnn has not 
noticed a Chester form of the pioverb about shutting the door 
when the steed is stolen--** when your daughter is stolen, Hhut 
Peppergate.’’ lie does, by the way, record tvv< ► proverbs a Knit Bala. 
“ As firm ua B.ila bell," said of tilings lirmly set, still culls for in- 
terpretfttion; and the other local udageq 11 Bala has gone, and Bala 
will go,” represents ns yet an only half-fulfilled prophecy based 
on the action ol‘ the Hoods of the lake. None of thi Cheshire 
proverbs given by liny seem to appertain to the Dec-side. 

Aa interesting ns anything connected with this famous river 
is the military occupation of it by the Romans w r ilh a fixed 
camp, which gave its name to Chester. Herefrom the days of 
Agricola and the Emperor Claudius until the recall of all the 
legions to resist tho barbarians in the fifth century, the Twentieth 
Legion with its auxiliaries and accretions had us definite a station 
aa the Second lmd at Caorleon-ou-Lsk. And, to quote an apt 
parallel of Dean How son’s, “Ju.it as our 22nd Regiment lias in 
Chester Cathedral a proud relic in the old flags which 
were at the taking of (Quebec, so does the, city still pre¬ 
serve visible and durable memorials of this Twentieth Legion.” 
Detachments of it have left their traces at Holt, opposite 
Famdon on the Dee, and at Caergvvwrlo on the Alyn; and tradi¬ 
tion points with much probability to a strong infusion of Chris¬ 
tians among the legionary soldiers quartered at “ Castm.’’ A 
church dedicated to St. Peter and Paul, who had been recently 
martyred when this legion came, is said to have stood on the site 
of the present cathedral. A church to St. Peter alone st : ll stands 
not far from the point of intersection of the four Roman ways, 
near the Pentice, which Pennant supposes to have been built on 
the site of the Roman Prtetorium, and tho High Cross, which was 
demolished by Cromwell, though its remnants are set up in the 
grounds of dSejherleigh, on the Dee, near Eaton. Incidentally this 
bonk tpfltyUhtfeevvral vestiges of the Roman occupation; lor in¬ 
stance* which Chester has a fame peculiarly itsowi, 

are conjedfure 3 k ^Btukf']ev in his “ Itinerary ” to have had their 
origin m tho'lint given by tho Roman portico (sec p. 96). Tho 
mines again, on the Flintshire shore of the estuary, were worked 
by the Romans with remarkable energy and success. Of the more 
visible and distinct memorials of Roman Chester the account 
given is disappointing. We are told of Borne destroyed arches, 
uiarking, till a century ago, one of the entrances to the city, and of 


the discovery, in removing an old hotel in Bridge Street, of Roman 
ground floors, fragments of tesselated pavement! and * hypocaoat. 
Roofing tiles, with paving and flue tiles,represent the same date,and 
one of the paving tiles is especially curious, inasmuch as “ across 
the clearly-impressed mark of the Twentieth Legion, and at right 
angles with the inscription, are the indentations of the nails of a 
Roman soldiers calign, which must have stood upon the tile whilo 
it was yet wet-.” A longside of the woodcut representing this are two 
Rowan altars,* which carry us. in thought to the Museum, and 
suggest the wish that the Dean hod borrowed a leaf out of an excellent 
lecture by Mr. Thu wim Hughes, F.S.A.. .one of tho secretaries of 
the Chester Archeological Society, au 4 ' explained the connexion 
of those at least with Roman Chester. One of them was dug up 
some fourteen years ago in clearing away rubbish and earth 
below the levol of Pepper Alley or Goddestall Lane, a passage 
running into Kuslguto Street, and loading formerly to tnc 
church of St. Oswald. The inscription on it imports that 
“(Elius Chiudinn, tho Ojptio (or sub-centurion) here redeems 
his vow to the holy Genius presiding over his century’’; tho 
other, which seems to have belonged to tho Bridgo Street 
“find” in 1861, bears un axe, knife, and other implements of 
sacrifice 011 ils bculptured sides, and in front the inrriptinu u i»k.h 
.mim:i«vv (j:) ft. }:r (vh) fortvnatvh mao. v. (a),” mao probably 
standing for “ lnsgistur,’* and the addition of an s lor “solvit* 
making tho vvhoie intelligible. To us 0 still more curious altar is 
that which, with two others, is among the treasures of the Chester 
Museum, amt whs dug up at the “ Saracen's Head” behind the 
Old Town Hall. The fragmentary inscription on it seemingly 

n ulls that the person who erected it was Ihe Greek physician 
us Governor ul’ < he Roman station, and that his pious offering is 
to the god* of hibown craft, f ho letters of tho inscription nro 
Greek, and include, writes Mr. Ilughe®, “a pure” (but ccriuinly 
not an elegant) “ hexameter.” Another altar, four feet high, was 
found in 1821, the iubcriplion on which shows, ns do others in 
this country and on tho Continent, that it was a votive altar, 
“Nvnipl.Let Fontibus.” It is outlie east- of tho Roman camp, 
“ where nru all the best wells the city can boo*t.” Thou** who 
may chance to fall in with this interesting lecture of Mr. Hughes 
will find in it un able survey of the Roman remains in Chester, 
well fitted to .supply the gaps in Doan Ilovvsons account of the 
Roman* on tho Dee. Whether the theory broached by the author, 
of several intramural interments, and even an intramural cemetery 
of Roman dale, ho as tenable as it seems likely, wo are not in a 
position Lo determine. It is fair to the Dean of Chester to say 
that lie doe 1 not omit to mention that the famous walls of Chester 
follow, £ave at tin* southern extremity, the lim marked out bv tho 
Romans. 

Perhaps tic* nto.-1 satisfactory chapter in tho book befiro us 
is that which discourses on Chester's two cathedrals, the Abbey 
of St. Werburgli and St. Oswald, and tho early Norman minster 
of St. John. The Dcim gives very graphically the historical 
associations of each, e.y. tho legends in which Bradshaw mid 
Iligden connect Lad gar tho Peaceful and Harold with tho 
precincts of tie* one, aud the joint hand which Anselm and 
Hugh Lupus had in founding tho giber. lie omits, whilo 
speaking of the giguntic rouud Norman piera of the nave of 
Si. John’s, to any aught of tho envious fresco lately discovered on 
one of them; but ho is naturally full of the discovery of fresh frag¬ 
ments of St. Werlmrgh’s shrine amidst tho materials of a wall built 
uciubs the vvetL end of tho north side of tho nave in Chester Cathe¬ 
dral. lie notes also, besides tho immense size of the south transept, 
used since the Reformation as the place of worship fur.St, (Wald's 
puri-nii, the singular conical roof of tho end of the south aisle of the 
choir, which is now restored lo the form it boro in Edward I.’s 
day, and which is unique in England, though examples of it in 
Normandy indicate tho early and intimate communication between 
tho Abbey of St. Werburgh and the Abbey of Bee. A Handbook 
of tho Cathedral, edited by Dean Ilovveon,” wouldbe invaluable lo 
readers desirous of studying its careful revival, if it did but expand 
the information contained in this chapter. Of Chester in the 
Civil Wars there are other and far fuller accounts, even in small 
compass, than the sketch in the sovonth chapter, tho two points 
chiefly memorable in it being the remark that the walls were then 
the same as now, and os in the Edwardian period, but that tho gates 
towards the Dee (now gone) were protected by towers, of which tho 
Water Tower at the north-west nugle of the city is a reminiscenco; 
and a description of the Rows, which had theu more shops on tho 
outer edge of the footways, whilst those within shelter of the Rows 
wore on the side furthest from the street, and were not glazed, but 
protected at night by shutters, which in the dav were hooked up 
aliove people's heads. In his last chapter Dean liovvson shows that 
a pretty close parallel to these Rows might be made by combining tho 
features of the chief streets in the .'Swiss towns of Thun and Berne. 
IIis mention of the staples in the Water Tower, to which ships 
were formerly moored, reminds us of the recovery from tho sea, 
within a century and 11 half, of a large embanked tract, commencing 
from old Deo Bridge and tho entrance to the city at the old Ship 
Gate. The chief fault we have to find with the account of this 
part of tho Deo and of the estuary which succeeds it is, that, per¬ 
haps for waul, of space, the author postpones to a concluding 
chapter notices of such pieces os Holywell, and Baaingwerk, ana 
of such tracts as tho singularly^shaped peninsula of Wirrall on the 

« b side. When in his last chapter he has to discharge the 
us incurred, it is little to he marvelled that tho word of 
promise is meagrely and barely kept. With- the two chapters 
(x. and xi.) contributed by Mr. Runtner m should have been 
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better pleased bad hk attempted leas, and done more thoroughly 
what was really worth doing. Thee, in condemning the 
crude castellated architecture of the modem Hawardea Castle.. 
he' wastes space Which he might far better hero expended on 
the grand old castle and its sylvan surroundings. Again, the 
omission of att excursus in >41-3 oh architectural styles apropos 
of Bryn-y-pys would hgre left room for a less scanty account 
of Chirk Castle. Had the drawings and letterpress about such' 
modern places ns Iloron Bridge, Phs-madoc, ana Pale Hall been 
omitted, Mr. Riramer might have found space for a fitting notice' 
of Rhiwlas, Rhaggat, and Rfig, throe places of curious interest; of 
which the Jacobean chapel near the last named may stand for an 
example. What Mr. Runnier has done thoroughly is the account 
in pp. 136-8 of the new mansion (or palace) at Eaton. 

If we part with this book rather in the spirit of Oliver Twist, 
“ asking for more,” it is because we cannot doubt Dean Howeon’s 
ability to do better things by tho I)co. Ilis last diopter gives 
some promise of it in his glances at Hilbrec Island, lioyinke, 
Heston, and the estuary in general. His introductory chapter 
shows that he has not neglected the poetry of rivers, English or 
foreign. His own prose about the Deo is fluent and readable, 
and the engravings and getting up of the book deserve liberal 
praise. , 


ANNALS OF ENGLAND.* 

I T is doubtless by an error of tho printer that more than one 
advertisement of this book would give the unwary reader the 
impression that it is the work of Professor Stubbs. All that 
Professor Stubbs ,« responsible for is a cautiously worded re¬ 
commendatory note. Tho author still veils himself under initials. 
We do not much like the system of recommendatory notes and re¬ 
commendatory prefaces; but we arc bound to any that Mr. Stubbs's 
notw exactly expresses wb&t others besides himself have found in 
the book. Air. Stubbs declares himself “ able to testify to its general 
■ accuracy and groat usefulness.” Ho adds:—“ 1 still believe it to bo 
the most valuable compendium of our history that wo possess, and I 
know that its use as a handbook in leeturo has been well proved 
both by my predecessor Mr. fioldwiu Smith and mysolf.’’ Many 
years ago the hook iu its original form was recommended by the 
Examiners iu latw and Modern History j and wo can quite sec 
liow thoroughly useful it must be for a Professor, an Examiner, or 
a bond fide student refreshing his memory before an examination. 
It is no loss useful for any reader or writer of history who wishes 
to turn to a date or a point of detail at a moment’s notice. The 
book exactly suits the purposes of all these classes of people. Its 
good points make it exactly available for them, while its defects 
do them no harm! 1 f we wish to bo reminded of the exact date, 
the exact circumstances, the exact actors,in any event iu English his¬ 
tory, to call them to mind at a short notice without having to hunt 
through many books, there is no better way of refreshing the memory 
than by turning to the Annals of England. The facts and dates are* 
almost always accurately given, and there are many references to 
the original writers. The book, too, is well provided with sum¬ 
maries and genealogies and notices of tho original materials. The 
whole is very carefully and intelligently put together, und it would 
be hard to find so much matter of a particular kind so well packed 
together in tho same space. For the purposes, then, of a professor 
or teacher of any kind, of an examiner, of & student in the highest 
stage of his studies—of any one, in short, who wishes, not to lcaru 
things for the first time, but to refresh his memory with what he 
has already learned, to see the whole put forth in h clear und syste¬ 
matic shape—for all these the book is the very thing that they want. 
For all these purposes it amply merits Mr. Stubba’B recommenda¬ 
tion. He who is reading or toaching or writing about any of the 
periods which are embraced in tho book—that is to say, tho whole 
history of England down to the coming in of the Hanoverian 
family—will do well to keep the book beside him for the purposes 
of which we have just spoken. And in the present edition, which 
takes the form of a single octavo instead of three little volumes, it 
is still more practically useful. The examiner, when he finds him¬ 
self run dry in the task of devising new questions for each candi¬ 
date or batch of candidates, has only to open the Awnnls f and he is 
info to light upon something of which he has not thought, and which 
just suits his purpose. So with the teacher, so with the advanced 
student. A hook of this kind is always suggesting points which 
might otherwise not have been noticed ; it is always calling to mind 
points which have been noticed hut which have been for¬ 
gotten ; and, perhaps still more than either, it hinders points 
from' being forgotten. Being something more than a chro¬ 
nological table and something less than an actual narra¬ 
tive, it exactly suits this particular purpose, and this is 
evidently the purpose which Mr. Stubbs has in his eye in his re¬ 
commendatory note. Never were words better chosen for their 
purposo than those which the Professor uses in his recommenda¬ 
tion. M He is able to testify so is every one who has used the 
book—“ to its genef&l accuracy and great usefulness.” He believes 
it to be “ the moat valuable compendium of our history that we 
possess.” This is exactly what die book is. It is a compendium 
of history, not a history. Ibis useful for those persons and for 
those purposes for Which a compendium of history fa usefal. “ Tt : 
use as a handbook in lectures has been well proved”; so has its 
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use os a handbook for other purposes. Mr. Stubbs, in short, gives 
the hook exactly the recommendation which it deserves, neither 
more nor less, if he had said foes, he would not have done jiMtice 
to the real value of tho book. If he had said more, he might have 
misled people into using the book for purposes for which it is not 
nited. . 

The truth is tliat the Annals of England will be useful only for 
those who ean use it in the kind of way of which we have spoken. 
Teachers, examiners, learners who are not in the first stage of 
their learning, all these seed to have their memories re¬ 
freshed, They do not need to leant things for the first time. 
All of them may be supposed to be able to exercise some degree of 
judgment on’what they read. For them, therefore, the book is 
useful, because they can use it as a compendium of history. But 
if any one were led to use it, not as a compendium of history, but 
as history itself, the book would bo found to b© by no 
moans suited for that purpose; and, if its loader got on 
with it at all, he would probably bo led into many mis¬ 
takes. The mere form of the book makes it unlit lor this 
use. . It is not a book to be read through, but a book to be referred 
to on occasion. It would not at all suit the purpose of a reader 
who knew nothing, or very little, of the subject before be began to 
read it. It is not a narrative, but a summary relieved by occa¬ 
sional illustrations and discussions of difficult and disputed points. 
Both of these are useful for the advanced student who can use his 
own judgment. Neither would be good for the reader who is not yet 
iu a position to use bis judgment. In the mere statements of fact 
llmre is very little in tho book to correct or to object to; in the 
“views,” us Mr. Stubbs seems to hint, there is it good deal. The 
writer showed from the beginning a certain tendency to erotcheti- 
ness and, in the yours which have passed since his first edition 
came out, ho has made good use of new lights in mere matters of 
fact; ho has hardly made, such good use of them in matters of 
opinion. Some of his summaries indeed, taken by themselves, 
would be positively mischievous; only in the chronological 
part of the book he himself often supplies the antidote. Indeed, in 
some parts lie allows bis prejudices even to colour the chronolo¬ 
gical part. Ho lists a strange prejudice against, Edward the First, 
which we should think must have cost Mr. Stubbs an effort when he 
wrote the recommendatory note. Most certainly tho Professor might 
decline to pledge himself to the annalist’s views on this head. The 
annalist talks of “ Edwards iniquitous enterprise against Wales;" 
and when wo come to the year 1282 tho “ iniquitous *«ntvrpri«o" uf 
Karl David against 1 [awarden Castle is told iu wry delicate terms 
indeed. So, directly after, we read how the Scots “ superseded 
Balliol,” and then follows:— 

Edward advanced ngurnst. them, mcrcilndy ra\ a-t d tlnir country from 
one end to the other, und formally annexed it to hi- do'muinnj j he al.-o 
captured uud vxccutf tl Wallace, who almost nbne io'pt tfe' li* Id. 

Here the chronology corrects the summary. By the chronology 
the reader will find out, wknt he would hardly guos from tins 
summary, that the events of ten years are crowded together in thi*; 
very short narrative. Audit is some comfort 1 hat, when wo do 
come to the year 1305, we do nut hear anything about Wallace 
being “ betrayed.” In other parts the aunniir-t j.Iu/wsh leuduncy 
to various fantastic notions, lie has evidently a lunging to believe 
that Richard tho Second escaped, and a slid Hnmger inclination 
to bcliove iu Ferkiu Warbeck. Tlie*‘ are fair subjects for discus¬ 
sion, and the only classes of people by whom the book can be 
safely used can judge of them lor themselves; but tin y are rather 
too prominently put forward if the book were meant for beginners. 
Tho writer has 11 fancy for Richard the Third, who certainly has 
been painted blacker than he need be; that is to say. a man who i.- 
guilty of one great crime has been charged with several imaginary 
crimes, and his real merits in other ways hate been left out of 
sight. But the annalist show's a manifest wish to make out, if he 
could, that Richard did not mako away with id Lin r of his nephews; 
and it is rather amusing when, after talking in other places of 
the hereditary right of tho House of York, talking of Duke 
Richard as “ tho legitimate King,” and so forth, ho is obliged to 
fall back on tho ancient doctrine of election in order to defend the 
succession of Richard the. Third. The characters of the Kings gene¬ 
rally show but little depth or discernment, while they often show a 
certain striving after paradox. In tho portraits of "the Angovins 
tho writer would have done better if he had more closely studied 
the great Prefuees of the scholar who recommends him. But we 
thank him for pointing out that John was not a mere fool and 
coward, though he hardly seems aware of the gre.it importance in 
a constitutional point of view of tho fact that he was not so. And 
though wo do not find tho old fable alxmt John usurping 
the crown to tho prejudice of a supposed lawful heir, yet again < 
the writer does not bring out tho importance of the fact that 
John reigned by ns good a title ns any king h fore or after him. 
It is of the utmost moment to bear in mind that the Great Charter 
was wrung neither from an usurper nor from a fool, but from 
king whose right to his crown was undoubted, And who, if 
he had had any moral principle or any stead iness of purpose, 
might have been far from a contemptible the. 

Second is unduly run down from tlie ecdHHpHte'^bhit of 
view. On the other hand, some * n chimlry 

pleads for his successor, the Foitevin Uwl tO v whom Eng¬ 
land may be thankful for letting her see so little of him. 
Henry the Eighth is certainly not drawn after Air. Froude: but he 
is, os far as his personal character is concerned, drawn rather too 
much in a daub the other way. It ia wonderful how few people 
seem able to grasp the peculiar character of Henry’s govern- 
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meat—tlie tyranny which is from ono side the worst and from 
another the west, the tyranny which keeps to the letter of the law. 
"When wo get to the seventeenth century, there is a hind of 
subdued Royalist tone, and an exaggerated amount of space is 
given to ecclesiastical matters. Through nil these things the 
teacher or the experienced student can pick his way without, danger; 
he can cull what is useful and leave ont the rest. A beginner 
cannot do so; and if the bonk were put into the hand* of a beginner, 
it would most likely give him quite false notions on many important 
points. 


CAROLS.* 

I F a enrol is ft song for four voices, as n carillon U a chime for 
four bells, it seems right enough that there should Lx* four 
different ways in which carols may Is; studied. Some people take 
only the comic side, just as smno people collect or repeat only 
comic epitaphs. Others, again, think only of carols ns poetry. But to 
antiquaries they are doubly interesting, revealing as they do ancient 
popular modes of thought and worship, and conveying to our ears, 
in the melodies to which they are sung, echoes of The music of the 
most remote ages. The musical student and tin* antiquary have 
long, howexur, been kept out of their inheritance in enrols bv the 
collectors of joke* and ballads, and now a tilth competitor begins 
to assert his claim. Mr. Chope steps in and demands enrols for 
use in churches at Christinas and Epiphany; and as there are 
enough and to spare for all, there is no reason why his wish should 
remain unsatisfied. The number of carols of all kinds in existence 
is enormous. Everybody has his own version of every favourite, and 
such a piece as tho “ Cherry Tree " is not only known in half 
a dozen languages, hut in English alone there are pos¬ 
sibly some twenty version a in print. Moreover it is not, 
always easy to say wluit is and what, is not n carol. The “ four- 
part song” explanation only accounts for the word, but by no 
means limit!! its present extension. A “ Carrol of 1 luntynge " 
occurs in the livin' of St. Adam's. It will uot. do now to propose, 
ft new name, though it might be worth while to distinguish 
“Christmas Carols’’ from carols in which there is no distinct 
reference to Christmas. Richard James, the nephew of a famous 
Ttodloy Librarian, oilers us one name which will Jo for Foster 
carol.-*, if anybody likes it : 

As rr.it. I liiivr at Last it ilono 
Thy Threiwth ntiiiihentu'Hi. 

But if “enrol" h.is not so learned a sound and is somewhat vague, 
it will do for our present purpose verv well. Any attempt to 
make it mean less than it docs m»w would probably bo futile, whilo 
it woidd certainly be impossible to make it me;ui more. 

That carols should so often partake of a macaronic character is 
not surprising. Air. Baring-Gnu Id, in an introductory essay to 
Mr. Cbope's collection, shows that they were in the first instance 
invented to bring the old Latin hymns of tho Church within the 
reach of the uncultivated mind. Tho hymns themselves led boon 
invented for the same purpose. And as a number of the technical 
terms, so to speak, of ritual hud been familiarized to the popular 
ear, the early carols contain many scraps of ijatin and words of 
doubtful import, and point in many cases to superstitious aud 
even heathen observances which previously had obtained no place 
in tho literature of Christianity. Uur country children continue 
the dances which wore unco to be seen in the churches, aud sing 
carols, like that of the “ Three tthipa," of some versions uf which 
the very meaning lias long perished. Mr. Baring-Gould suggests 
that tho “ Milly boxes,” which in tho West itiding the children 
carry round as they sing their carols, are ho called by corruption 
front “ My lady's boxes,” but a simpler explanation may bo found, 
and one which illustrates this connexion between the modern carol 
and the ancient hymn. Mr. Baring-Uouhl is, no doubt, well 
acquainted with the “ Cradle Song” of tho Blessed Virgin, “Can- 
ticum Benedict® Matris ad Filiuiu in l'rjcsepe jaccntcin,” which 
begins, 

“ Dormi, Fill, dormi,” Mater 
Can tat Unigenito; 

and ends with a kind of chorus, very suitable fora carol, 

Millies Tibi Andes onnimus, 

Milk, milk:, mxllieM! 

With this refrain in our ears it is not easy to believe that the 
Yorkshire carol singern’ boxes had uny other reference. The 
Christmas song “ Bring us home good ale ” is the successor of 
“ Roumn vinutn ciun sapore,” itself a profane rendering of a Latin 
hymn j and the “ Dormi, Fili," tlnds its English parallel in “ This 
endri* nyght,” of which versions may he found in many books. 
The last verse will serve as a specimen {Vtvey Society, lxxiij.) 

Now, swet Min, syn it is so, that all tkyng in at till wyll, 

1 pray the grauntc me a bone, yf it bo both ryglit and pkylt. 

That elivM or man that wyl or i on 

RV merv up*m my day [thi* gud day, Edlnb. MS.] 

To blyso li«m bryng, and I sbal Hyngr 
jg * Luiiay, by by, luilay. 

Of cradle-flongM, indeed, of drinking^flongB, there would seem t/> 

be no end among Christmas Carols, 

Much more puzzling and mvetcrinus are the songs which seem 
to os now in many cases 6iinpfy absurd. Sometimes they do not 

* Farids fur U*e in Church during Christmas and Epiphany. By R. E. 
Chop*. Metrier & Co. Novella, Ewer, & Co. 


appear to have any reference whatever to Christmas. The famous 
ballad of the “ Old W&mm and her Fig, 1 * as well as the vqry 
similar “House that Jock Built,'’ ia said on good authority to 
have a Jewish origin. We have seen very similar pieces in servioo 
books of tho Portuguese Hebrews possibly as old as the twelfth 
century. A long and interesting treatise might be written on these 
Passover songs and their allegorical meaning. They are not, 
however, carols. But their parallel is to be found in the Christian 
rhymes commencing for the most part with the line “ One is one,” 
of which the Latin original is very curious, and has a stamp, if a 
true, history. It was communicated to Notes and Q&trm in 1868 
(4 § II. 557) by the late very competent Roman Catholic scholor 
Mr. Ilusenbeth 

T)i<‘ mvlii quid git anus ? 

Lima cat varus Deua, qui regnat in coolis. 

Bit; Tuihi quid Hint duo? 

Bum tabulae Moyats. 

Unnaast vrruB Dans, qui regnat i» cedis. 

Pic tnibi quid suit traa ? 

Tres Patriarchs. 

Duie tabula: Movsia. - 

Bnus eat Turns Ikua, qni regnat in cadis. 

And so on to the Eleven Thousand Virgins, and finally tbv T welve 
Apostles. Somewhat similar is an English poem communicated 
by Mr. Iln/.litt to the same volume (p. 390), which begins:— 

Wlirn watch btriku* one then thinke r' in one band 

Of l.o\i; :is brcUuTi-n wo arc hound to live: 

And when two Hounds, it malic* 1 m* trembling stand. 

Como blot, goc enr.ft, y doom w* h god shall give. 

This is printed together with a Latin version from a manuscript 
written about 1630. Very like it is thu well-known “Vienna 
Watchman a Song,” and there are many variations of -different 
degrees of interest and beauty. More el nelly of the nature of a 
Christmas Carol in “ 0 Thou* Man,” of which Mr. Sandy a (p. ro6> 
gives an old, and Mr. Ohope (No. 76) a new version. 

Of legendary enrol*, too, a large number, some of great beauty, 
might be quoted. They are chiefly, like the “Withy Tree,” 
founded on stories from the apocryphal Gospels. Others, like 
thu “.Cherry Tree,” are to be found illustrated in old pictures* 
and engravings, among which we need only mention works of such 
different artists ns Leonardo, Van der Werff, and Martin Schim- 
gaiicr. The last >a a fine engraving makes a date true to how 
down as the Mother and Child pass by on their flight into Egypt 
When the Empress Eugenie visited Egypt some yearn ago, it is 
said that this date, which luid nourished ever since, according to the 
Eastern traditions, was presentud to her. Jn another carol the 
three Wise Men are identified with the three sous of Noah. 
Another embalms the names of the Shepherds, Sophron and 
Philctuin, Elpison aud Cliristella, Nephritis and Dorothea, names 
which differ widely from those in French woodcuts of the sixteenth 
century. In some Ilerod’e eldest son is slain among the Holy Inno¬ 
cents. “ Aunt Mary's Tree ” is identified as the holly in au Eng¬ 
lish carol, of which the late Mr. Hawker made u beautiful modem, 
version; and in a very ancient poeiu, thi “ Carnal and the Crane," 
tho legend of tliu husbandman who saved by a diplomatic answer 
tho Holy Family on their journey ia told in quaint verse;— 

If nnv one should conic this way, 

And enquire for me alone, 

Tell them that Jesus panned by 
As thou thy sued did «ww. 

Alter that there autuo King Herod, 

With his train so furiously, 

Enquiring of the husbandman • 

Whether Jams parsed by. 

Why the truth it must be spoke. 

And the truth it must be known. 

For Jesus pawed by this way 
When my seed was sawn. 

There have been many modern collections of carols published. As 
long ago as 1833 the late Mr. Sandya isailed has book, and it ofeill 
remains ono of tho best, though not one of the largest. Carols are 
scattered through the volumes of tho Percy Society, and many may 
lie found—some, in truth, acarceW worth the printing—in the faux 
series of Notes and Queries. Mr. Sylvester’s volume is of vary 
moderate value, though it has just been re-iaaoed without a date, 
having originally tome out in i860. Mr. Cbope’s may be con¬ 
sidered the lirst which contains only carols for church ringing, 
tiiough Mr. Sodding published one with harmonies for four voices 
Mime fifteen yews ago. Of Mr. Chope’s we have not left ourselves 
room to speak very fully. It is not easy nowadays to decide 
what may and what may not be used for hutch singing. Me, 
Sandya tells of a Welsh poet, David Jones, of Rhuddlso r in Flint¬ 
shire, who for fifty-three yearn annually sang a carol of has -aero 
composition in the church at that place. We are not told whether 
a new carol was written every Christmas, or whether any iof ihe 
poems were real additions to the stock <tf the modem celiacdor, 
Mr. Jones’s hymn, or hymns, do not occur in Mr. Ghana's beak, 
and ho will perhaps thank uafor pointing him te a sotmoe which 
may prove practically inexhaustible. No doubt the ooe-an ned poet- 
clerk of Rood, of whom mention was lately fo wrvdtutfM, 
has also enriched the language with earels. Mr. Chqpttto donmwell 
for these who nay use his Seek in printing word# mad music toge¬ 
ther ; and certainly most of >hte hymns, either for words or music, 
and often for both,ar&well adaptea for t he ch u rch sm ri esa Wemey 
pick out for special notice Mr. Liza “Like silver lampsinadisteot 
shrine,” with a melody by Mr. ,liste»4| stmuamftl utote- 

toons of old airs, those for Mr. Bmiag-OonUlVi 
Mrs. Hemans’s “O lovely voices of ^theshy.* Mr; Ohepe hM a^< 
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cipatad'criticism by pausing a running comment on moot of tbo fly from intoxicating, quarrelsome mmehoo (native spirit) to the 
enrols in his index, but it might have been better perhaps to have more congenial opium-pipe, which burning the weary brain, induces 
avoided such eulogy as he bostowa on several. Thun as to the sleep, and invigorates the tired body.” Tlu*o nr© the pfiijcts which 
fir&t, he Bays, 44 , niis work would not have reached it* present Ml*. Gilts evidently wishes u« to believe follow from opium-smoking; 
state of poetic beauty and doctrinal accuracy of exm-ewion with- v " — 1! "" ^ 

out tho valuable help of my esteemed friend, Dr. Irons ” *, and it 
. xpurt be allowed that he possesses in an eminent degree the power 
of stringing together eulogistic adjectives. Of No. 29 we read, 

« Certainly this is the king of carols—grand, flowing, melodious; 
full of lire, but majestic and dignified withal ”; and we may 
peril* pa, without depreciating the excellence of tho work, hesitate 
to subscribe to this note, appended to No. 104:—“ If any inquire 
what the clergy of this generation have douo for llio encred 
service of song in the Church of Christ, they may form a fair 
estimate of their successful labours from the compositions in this 
work.” 


GILES'S CHINESE SKETCHES.* 

fTTTIE past generation of writers on China doubtless formed ex- 
JL aggerated ideas on some mat tors relating to the subject on 
which they wrote. They would have bt-en more than mortal had 
they not done so. Their area of vision, compared even with that 
vouchsafed to ua now, was very limited, and their practical 
acquaintance with the people and customs of the land which they 
set themselves to describe was almost entirely confined to tlmt 
which could bo acquired at the live Treaty porta. Home were 
missionaries, and others were much influenced in forming their 
opinions on Chinese manners and customs by missionaries, many of 
whom—aa, for example, Morrison and Medhurst—had by unre¬ 
mitting and disinterested labours acquired for themselves the 
right to be considered authorities on those subjects. To those men 
questions which we are now accustomed to see discussed in every 
newspaper were new and difficult problems which they wore called 
upon to face. Brought into contact with a race of highly educated 
religionists whom, from their point of view, they were bound Lo 


but ho allows his true but unconscious conviction to appear a page 
or two further on when he says, “ If your servant smoke* opium, 
dismiss him with us little compunction cs you would a drunken 
coachman •, for ho can no longer bo trusted, llis wages being 
probably insufficient to supply him with his pipe and leave a 
balance for family expenses, lie will be driven to squeeze more 
than usual, and probably to steal.” Having made this admission, 
however, lie again turns lo the contemplation of his id^il opium- 
smoker, and, at pome sacrifice to conshttoncy, he immediately goes 
on to say, u But to get rid of a writer or 11 clerk merely because ho 
is a Htnokor, however moderate, would bo much the some aa dis¬ 
missing an employ'd for the heinous offence of drinking two glasses 
of beer and a glass of sherry at his dinner-time. An opium-smoker 
may be a man of exemplary habits, never even fuddled, still less 
stupified.” Opium in moderate dotes is no doubt an invigorating 
stimulant for tho time being, and the author illustrates this by re¬ 
ference to Formosan chair-coolies, who, under the influence of the 
pipe, are able, to perform long journeys with case and rapidity, 
nut even this has its dark side. These won, ?u\> the author, “ dio 
early, of course ”; and upon this he adds this reflection, 44 but wo 
have trades in civilized England in which a man thirty-six years of 
ago is pointed out aa a patriarch.’ Cirnniing this to bo true, he 
appears entirely to forget that in tbo one case a man minds death 
in tho pursuit of his legitimate calling, and that in the other lu*. 
falls a victim to a voluntary indulgence in a pernicious habit. 

Torture is another subject on which ibo author of CMncse 
tiketche* feds himself called upon lo contradict the usually ac¬ 
cepted ideas as to the inhumanity of Uliiiuwo mandarins and 
gaolerB. 41 tender the present dynasty/* he affirms, 4 * the use of 
turture is comparatively rare, and mutilation, of the person quite 
unknown.” Here, again, Mr. OiIeb«in silent, aa to the sources 
from which he lias gathered tho evidence necessary to enable him 


to arrive at tliis conclusion. And this is tho more to bo regretted 
look upon as idolaters; being witnesses to tins growth of the ! since it is almost impossible that the information can liavo been 
newly acquired taste for opium-smoking among the natives, and gathered by personal experience. Justice is not administered in 
sympathizing with tho struggles of the authorities against the im- China with open doors, as among ourselves, and 1 herefore u foreigner 
portation of the drug; finding polygamy rife, truth disregarded, cun only be present at a trial either iu an official capacity or 
and justice too often a marketable commodity, what wonder that bv invitation. Such opportunities must be extremely rare,"and 
they took an unfavourable view o‘f the position, that they looked when they occur tho disposition to torture, should any exist, w ould 
on the beliefs of Confucianista and Buduhists as debasing super- doubtless be suppressed or sparingly \ folded to. The only time 
stitionB; that they regarded tho opium pipe as tho invariable fore- when British officials were able to inspect Chinese prisons and 
' * * ’ ’’ * courts of justice at pleasure was when wo occupied Canton, and 

Mr. Wingrovo Cook, the Titnn? Correspondent, thus describes 
what he saw in a prison in that city:— 

80 kh>u ns the duulilo doors could he opened several of us went into the 
plate. Tho thick hfcneh could only tie endured for a moment, but tho 
spectacle wn» in-t on« to look lung at. A corjn*e lay «t the bottom 
of the den, tho bread*(, the only tle.nliv imrt^, gnuuetl and eaten away by 
nit*. Around it aud upon it. was a ft storing mass of hninc.nUy *tiU alive. 
1 he mandarin gaoler, w ho mcuiiumI to wonder what all tho * j ».ciie«m-nt Wi^ 
about, was compelled to have the poor mature* drawn forth, and im ms>i 
who i.«iv that hi^ht will ever lbrget it. They were skeleton*, not men, Yv 1 
could only believe that there was blood in I heir bodies by seeing it clotted 
upon their undressed wounds. . . . Tiny limt teen U-aten into this 
state, ixrhaps long ago, by the heavy bamboo, and bad bevu thrown into 
this den to rot. 


runner of misery, disease, aud death, and considered the moral 
condition of the people to bo beyond measure degraded. 

In holding those extreme opinions they were doubtless per¬ 
fectly sincere, and the evidence on which they based them was 
such as appeared at tho time fully to justify them. Wider expe¬ 
rience, however, has called for somo quafilication in tho con- 
clusiuns at which they arrived, ana since other, aud by 
no means always so searching, investigations have shown that 
their views on somo points were exaggerated, it has become tho 
fashion of tho young China school of tho present day to set at 
naught their counsels, to dony their facts, and to ridicule their 
conclusions. Of this school the author of Chinone Stutrhe* is an 
exponent, and it is in this tVict, as he implies in his preface, and 
even more plainly indicates in hia concluding chapter, that the main 
interest of hia l>ook consists. We shall therefore, after premising 
that there is a great deal in the narrativo parts of Mr. Giles's 
work which ip both instructive and amusing, pngs on briefly to 
refer to some of tho controversial chapters, the first of which is 
one 011 opium-smoking. Into this vexed question the author 
plunges without hesitation, and states it aa his opinion that, “ com- 

._ ■_.L - _ _•___ -i.1 _.J_i._!i.L 1L.1 - C ' 


This and similar scenes induced the Allied Commission to forbid 
the use of torture in tho city yamuna during the occupation *, but 
in spito of this order it was "constantly reported by the English 
polit e that on tho occasion of their unexpected visits to the native 
courts of justice they had found culprits undergoing torture, a 
common form of which was suspension by the thumbs and great. 


paring tho use of opium ab a stimulant with that of alcoholic toeB. Another never to be forgotten instance of the crueltiw of 
liquors in the West, we are bound to admit that the comparison is which the Chinese are capable is furnished by tho lingering Buffer- 
very much to tho disadvantage of the latter. Where opium kills ing inflicted on the allied prisoners who were treacherously cap¬ 
ita hundreds, gin counts its victims by thousands.’ 1 Unfortunately, tured before Pelting in i860, and whose mutilated lunbs Jiore testi- 
however, he omits to give us the date on which he has founded mony to the severity of the tortures practised upon them. In 
this comparison, and wo are therefore quite unable to follow him support of the position ho takes up Mr. Giles quotes two extracts 
into this part of hi# case. But one thing is quite certain, and that M ft native work of much repute/’ entitled Advice to Govern- 

is that tho rulers of China, who may be presumed to bo belter able l i,en * Officials, in which mnndnrins ^re recommended to b© fnr- 


ja ifiwi.i» iuu i iucue w vvuuiu, win 

to judge of the results of opium-smoking upon tho people than 
any foreigner can possibly be, have considered the effect® of opium 
to be of so pernicious a diameter that they have from time to 
time vehemently protested against its importation; witness the 
correspondence connected with the outbreak of the war in 1842, 
and the discussions preliminary to the conclusion of Lord Ehrin’s 

,Oi.o ._a__* __- /r _1_.1_. 


bearing in tho us© of torture; but Mr. Wingrove C«iok also tells 
us that over the portals of the prison door relerred to above were 
carved in golden letters such fine sentiments as u The misery of 
to-day may be the happiness of to-morrow’*; u (’unless your 
crimes, and thank the magistral© who purges yon of them ami, 
“ May we share in tho mercy of the Emperor/* W© should add 


Treaty in 1858. and again the remoustranreaoffered on the point to that on the subject of tho relative degrees of tort urn the author 
8ir Rutherford Alcock by Prince Kung in 1869, at a time when appears to he at one with King Nebuchadnezzar, for In- draw.* r dis- 
the abolition of tho trad© would liavo entailed a sorions loss of fraction between torture, by which he would stem lo define such 
revenue. But we will leave the author to combat his own views, punishments as flogging with tho heavy bamboo, “ under the in- 
At p. 115 be say0 :—“ There is a certain point up to which a nictum of which summers not uncommonly died.” and imprisonment 
smoker may go with impunity, and beyond which he becomes a ha such dungeons ns that above described, in tho wune way that 
lost man in so ter as h© is unable to give up the practice. Ohina- the Babyloman King believed That ho w as ulwui to intennfy tho 
men ask if an opium-smoker hue the yin or not; meaning thereby, torture of the throe disobedient Jews by providing for them the 
has bo gradually increased Ms doses- of opium until ho has esta- means of an instantaneous instead of n less speedy death, Thefact 
bltfhed a oratmg for the drug, or is ho still a free man to give in subject we believe to be that instruments of ta&um exist 

up without endangering hie health-?” Thefhot of thiK question bi mjm yamun, and it entirely depends on thedisposition of each 
bmng, as the author implier, a common one, is sufficient to show luiwdswn whether they are used or not. 

that the instances where smokers have acquired tho yin are common Them ■ is one tmit in the Chinese ^ character which is probably 

also. According to U*ftuthor,at p, « 4 ,«The OMiuae, . . , more severely dealt with by the author than ithas been by any 

. _ previous writer. The Chinese, he tells ns ht italics,, are a nation 
* CM tuu Stedm. By HscbwtA^ Gfles, Lrodon; Tifibner A Co* df Item, «adbe goes on to say, ‘They tte by instinct. . . . They 
167* seem to prefer lying to speaking the truth, even whore there is no 
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stake at issue." These are sweeping statements, which admit of 
some qualification even in the interests of Mr. Giles's own argu¬ 
ments, since he holds that theft is not ono whit more common in 
China than it is in England.” But we must refer those who wish 
to know how he. reconciles the two divergent, statements that the 
Chinese are untruthful and honest to the pages of Chinese Sketches. 

In a passage in the concluding chapter wo think that we can 
discern the secret motive which has led the author to adopt the 
untenable views which lie has sot forth in the present volume. 

Irritation," lie says,“ against tradueers of Chinn, and her morality 
may have occasionally tinged our views with a somewhat rosy hue, 
hut we have all along felt the dftrurer of this Lias, and have en¬ 
deavoured to guard against it." We have no doubt that his en¬ 
deavours were honest, hut they havo not been successful, and wo 
feel convinced that in obedience to the same generosity which had 
induced him to stand forth as the chnmpion of a people whom he 
believes to have been maligned, he will l>e the first to acknow¬ 
ledge his errors as soon as wider experience* and deeper investi¬ 
gations shall have made plain to him the fallacy of some of the 
opinions which he at present holds. 


HONOURS DIVIDED.* 


rilHE first thing which strikes us in this hook is the innrtistic 
JL method of narration. The story is told much after the 
manner of n showman at a fuir:—“ This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
the famous Duke of Wellington, and the figure next him is 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” In Honour* Divid'd we ft re introduced to the 
various personages in succession in the same bald categorical 
fashion. “ Ambrose Northbrooke was n strict, highly honourable, 
somewhat austere man.'' •• Norah Lane, u ward of Mrs. North¬ 
brook*?, was h slight, \ cry pretty, girl." ‘‘Albina Northbrooke 
was tall, with fair, clear complexion, grey, quick, and rather rest¬ 
less eyes," Ac., Ac. “Mr. Albert Northbrooke, although his 
cousinship was rather remote, bore a certain rcsemblauco to the 
great engineer, lie was bald, with a fringe of sandy-coloured 
hair, surrounding the base of bis head, and had a pair of 
bushy red whiskers." “The Rev. Sir John Vine was a very 

S leasaut, good-louking gentleman, with dark, straight, rather long, 
air, a massive forehead, large brown eves, h litth worn by age, u 
shaven face, n full, soft, sensual mouth." ** Si.* V "reus Borodaile 
was a tall, athletic man of thirty, with fair hair, moustache, and 
whiskers, and blue eyes, their brightness a little dimmed by late 
hours aud dissipation, who spoke in a loud, not unpleasant, voice, 
and seemed generally to be a noisy, headlong, inconsiderate gentle¬ 
man "; and, again, we are told that “ Marcus was a kind-hearted, 
indiscreetly generous, man, with tho courage of a lion, very head¬ 
long, very reckless, not a little obstinate, and a liurd hitter when 
he was offended, his vocabulary of abuse being strong and copious. 
He w:vj also very noisy." u Lewis was nearly six feet high, with 
broad shoulders and a deep chest. Ho had a keen, elder, eager 
face, a broad forehead, light, plentiful brown hair. ITis prey eve* 
were full of vivacity and thought." This kind of thing carried 
through three volumes leaves on tho reader the impression of 
literary poverty beyond measure wearisome. An occasional jet of 
high falutin', or a stray shriek after the manner of tho spasmodic 
school, would he a welcome break in the dead level of such prosaic 
prose as this; hut we look in vain for one touch of warmth, one 
ray of genius, or outburst of eloquence. As tho book begins so 
does it finish, with no interspaces of brightness by the way, 
making, on the whole, one of the dreariest bits of reading we have 
met with for some time. 

Wo know that a critic is supposed to bo a man of a cast-iron 
constitution and supernatural powers of attention. A literary 
soporific which sends every ono else, to sleep in mid-passage is 
assumed to find him as wide awake and as full of intellectual 


vigour at the last page as ho was at thu first. It is u pleas¬ 
ing supc^tition, chiefly good to amuse the public and to in¬ 
crease tho natural self-delusion of authors; but, in truth, critics 
aro very much like other men, and their brains yield to soporific 
influences quite as Teadily as those of ordinary readers. 
Hence, if we make any mistakes in dealing with the drowsy 
puppets which compose the gallery of personages in this book, we 
must plead ns our excuse the weakness of the flesh, which over¬ 
came us more than once as we waded through its pages, and 
wondered why and for what ultimate purpose Mr. Morlcy harrow 
wrote Honours Divided, * 

The “honours divided” which give tho title to this book— 
chosen because Mr. Northbrooke was a whist-player—aro the 
various legacies left by him —the gentleman to whom we are 
introduced as a “strict, highly honourable, and somewhat 
austere man.” And here we may note tho remarkable frankness 
with which Sir Marcus Borodaile, the young man with tho loud 
voice and the courage of a lion, speculates on his chances. He 
meets the Bevarend Sir John Vine— whom Mr. Northbrooke has. 
chosen lb % his executor and trustee, for all that the one is a 


atrictfr^SMuablo gentleman and a shrewd man cf bu&ness, while 
theotW is a priest of Baal, sensual, untruthful, and insincere— 
mmniBkfediately otf asking after his uncle’s health he add*?. “ v 
suppose he will at arf? rate leave me something” This wa? 
scarcely the kind of thing to be expected from a man Both kind- 
hearted nd indiscreetly generous, and who is not presented 
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to us os either mercenary or self-seeking. The young man's 
leonine courage, too, we may as well mention by way of paren¬ 
thesis, is nowhere so strikingly displayed as in his assault on 
the attorney's clerk who serves him with a writ for a wine bill of 
three hundred and fifty pounds. By the way, would this blunder¬ 
ing baronet have called tho lawyer a “ Stygian scoundrel ”P It is 
not a comment metaphor, and Sir Marcus Borodaile was not, wo 
should imagine, scholar enough to coin classic allusions of his own 
proper motion. When Mr. Northbrooke dies—which he does, wo 
are bound to say, with no unnecessary fuss, rather in a meek and 
husinc'-eliko manner that can bo scarcely too highly commended as 
a pattern to go by—one of the provisions of his will is the assign¬ 
ment of his ward Norah Lane to tho guardianship of tho brown¬ 
eyed priest of Baal—an unmarried man, and already desperately 
smitten with his pretty charge. Indeed, both he and Sir Marcus 
have each made her an offer—the latter evidently done in a very 
rapid manner, though it. is out of tho picture, and we only learn it 
by implication; but Norah is in love with Lewis 1 larding, and 
will have nothing to do with either of her titled adorers. Her 
alignment, therefore, to tho Reverend Sir John is excessively 
annoying, and vexes both her and Lewis greatly. It is an arrange¬ 
ment due to an unfriendly r eturn of Albina, who is in love with 
Lewis on her own account, and who thinks that to throw Norah 
into Sir John's hands may end by throwing Lewis into her own. 
And indeed her plot succeeds for a time, but only for a time, 
Honours Divided being a book of the good old stamp where virtue 
gets more reward than its own, and vice is duly pilloried as it 
desen es to be. 

As to the legacies, Sir Marcus gets the interest only of ten 
tkouMind pounds, lmt to his sister Mrs. Erslune, and to his cousin 
Alhinfi, are left sums of forty thousand, to bo invested on their 
behalf, with n loose pocketful each of twenty thousand. Albina 
employs her modicum as a loan to Lewis Harding, for the perfecting 
an invention which is to make his fortune and enable him to marry 
Norah; and Lewis Harding accepts the loan, believing the money 
to be another person’s. But of course, wishing to keep the matter 
secret, she veils it to her friends, and when Sir Johu Vine gets hold 
of the story he passes it on to Norah. Heme doubts, misunder¬ 
standing, unwise reticence, needless despair; hence, by a mistake, 
Lewis breaks his engagement with Norah, and Norah accepts his 
renunciation with patience; wherefore lie believes she is entangled 
with Sir John ana is naturally disgusted. Thus the ground is 
prepared, aud when he knows all about Albina, and her loan and 
her love, one sees that there is “ but ono wav in which he could pay 
his immense debt to Albina Northbrooke," and that was by asking 
her to be his wife. By which it. would sotmi that Mr. Lewis 
llarding, whatever might l>e his merits as an inventor, had not tho 
amount of reason, common sense, or dignity generally considered 
necessary for a man's comfortable passage through the shoals and 
quick hands of life ; and that when Norah summons coilroge to go 
and fw*o Albina face to face, and in the course of his interview 
says, in italics, “ You have bought him!” she is not for from 
the truth, dt^picable as that truth is to the two immediately 
concerned. But Albina loves Lewis truly, if she has won him lesa 
than honestly; and even when she find, out that ho is the ille¬ 
gitimate son of the Revereud Sir John \ ine—“ false Sir John,” as 
the author calls this brown-eyed priest of Leal she is not moved 
from her position, but burns thu letter and diary which contain 
the secret, and sayfl, “lam willing to bo Lewis Harding's wifi' 
notwithstanding thisl” “Then she burst into tours,” continues 
the author, “ and Margaret clasped her." The end of this love 
robbery, however, is that Albina confesses all her cruft and wicked¬ 
ness to Lewis Ilareling, releases him from his promise, uud makes 
tho best amends she can:— 

44 Lewis,” she said, breaking the silence which followed, and speaking 
slowly, “ 1 have something elic to tell you—something to confess. Oh,what, 
will you sav to me when you hear it? ” 

Shu paused. 

44 You will say', I am sure, that I am very wicked—In my illness I felt l 
had been so. Hut it wat all owing to tne,’ T she went on, 44 that Norah went 
to reside with bir John Vine after my uncle's death. 1 deceived my 
uncle—— ” 

She Hlnpfied again. Lewis looked at her in a bewildered wav. 

44 My uncle would have appointed Nor all's uncle guardian with Sir John, 
lind 1 not falsely told him that Mr. Lane objected to the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities attaching to the office of guardian. Upon bearing this, he left 
matters in the hands of Sir John Vine and his solicitor. T knew Sir John 
was in love with Noruh, and thought if Norah was once under his roof. Sir 
John might succeed in making her his wife t 1 tried to separate her from 
you, Lewis. And now, what can you say to me ? Are you very angry ? 
Bo you reproach me very bitterly for having caused % ou and Norah so much 
unhappiness?” 

Of course ho could not. reproach her, knowing so well the motives by 
which she had been influenced. 

44 1 did this wicked thing because I loved you, Lewis. Let that plead for 
nu- if it can.” 

44 You cannot think that I would reproach you,” cried Lewis. 

44 No. Well, the mischief has been repaired now, has it not, Lewis ? And 
all the mistakes arc over \ you are free— 1 must think of life without you, 
Lewis. It will be a little hard at first, but 1 shall become reconciled to it 
before long. 1 am not the first by a good many to meet with such a disap¬ 
pointment. And we shall be friends, shall we not P Now good-bye 1 ” 

In a mcnent her calmness left her, tears overflowed her eyes.passionately 
a»*.i threw her arms round Lewis Holding's neck and drew his Aten down 
and kissed it ag-in and again and yet again. 44 Tis tho lost time—the last 
time 1 ” she cned through her terrible sobs. 44 Now go, Lewla—go to 
Norsk t ” 

Among the minor characters is Mrs. Fnkine, Sir Marcus Boro* 
daile's sister, who, at we have seen, had to; her portion forty thou¬ 
sand pounds, with twenty thousand in a lodse sum, beside othsg 
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advantage# should she give birth to a child. This Ml*. Ewfcbe, 
passionately loving her cold and disagreeablehusband, hasa certain 
flavour of Queen Mhry with Philip which must strike every 
reader. The Likeness does not help to rmsder the circumstanoes 
of tnc episode more pleasant or enlivening t “ Theodore Erakiuo 
she loved passionately/’ says Mr. Morlev Furrow, when explaining 
that “ Katherine’s chief cause of unhappiness, apart from her 
natural melancholy, was her husband.” * He on tlie other hand, 
was cold, careless, and indifferent.” Perhaps that is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that Katherine often went into hysterics, 
and as often scolded hor beloved spouse severely, was u always 
restless And suspicious,” that “ cure had drawn long, deep lines in 
her heavy-browed face,” and that “ she spoke in a harsh voice like 
a man." Against such drawbacks os these even the feminine facts 
recorded, that she played the harp as well as the organ very beau¬ 
tifully, worked worsted-work chairs, and hung lier own drawings 
over the walls of every room in the house, could scarcely bo ex¬ 
pected to count for much. 80 that really Theodore, with his cold 
eyes and indiscriminate flirtations, might bo somewhat excused. 
Sir Marcus, his brother-in-law, having a hard fist and long arms, 
does something towards keeping him in order; jusl u.* Margaret 
Lux ton, a young woman of saintly character, mediocre birth, and 
somehow mixed up with fowls and the early morning, keeps Sir 
Marcus in order by another kind of influence. In tho end all 
comes light. Sir iTohn Vine dies just as No rah is going to agree 
to marry him; Sir Marcus marries Margaret, and is modi; u 
res pec table man at last; Albina gives up Lewis, and IsjwiH and 
Norali come together again; and linally Albina marries one Dr. 
Selby, who had projo^d once before and been rejected. So after 
all ibis chopping and rlmngiug tho curtain falls on the right assort¬ 
ment of suite, and the dull rubber of Honours Viridtd comes 
happily to an end. Judgihg by this book wo should sav that the 
two articles most wanting in Mr. Morley Furrow’s establishment 
are salt and fire. 


THE AMATKl'li HOUSE CARPENTER* 

f Til IE irreprcssiblo aiumnir crops up nowadays in all directions. 
-L It is not long since we pointed out the necessity of applying 
to his case the literary slang of the day and fixing his “ place ” in 
art. Whether he has any place which can be fixed, or whether 
his course is so erratic that it. is impossible to fix it, may be question* 
worthy of discussion. Viewing him a* a pioneer, recognizing in his 
work the result of menial growth, expecting from his voluntary 
labours results different both in degree and direction from those 
which attend tho ordinary work, of fho ordinary workman, we 
approach a book like this with strong expectations. It is irno that 
carpenter work does not offer any very likely field for fresh dis¬ 
covery. Jin' great principles of dovetailing, the use of the strut, 
and other simple contrivances, were found out long ago and 
can hardly now bo improved upon. Still it is to the aumteur 
carpenter, especially if he is gifted with ability and li;i« the 
advantage of higher education and mathematical learning, that 
we should he disposed to look for improvements. Ho may 
study abstract principles. He may apply geometrical laws, fie 
can irv experiments without spoiling ins employers’ tools, wasting 
time /nr which ho is paid, or consuming materials which do 
not belong to him. If from his researches any beneiil should 
accrue to practical carpentry the place of the amateur is found 
at once. This may bo called the higher ideal of the uuiateuv 
carpenter. Acnl there is a lower ideal. It is represented bv 
a bcnelu’ent being, a Robin Goodlellow among country cousins, 
who, armed with a hummer, a screwdriver, a saw, and a gluepot, 
can almost jut Humpty Damply on the wall again, or restore 
their lost tails to the flock of Bo-peep, Ilis visits are never 
too long. There is always something still to be done when lie 
leaves. But while he re mains the decrepid furniture returns from 
hospital piece by piece, and assumes its accustomed place once 
more, i ho footstools regain their footing, tho tables stand again 
on all fours. The oasy chair lias acquired a new set of castors, 
and holes in the carpet are to bo a thing of the past. The windows 
are hung by both their pulleys, and flax lines, warranted to run for 
years, ore substituted for the old rope*. The doors have ceased to 
groan, and remain closed without banging. With wonderful com¬ 
binations of wood and indiambber draughts are stopped, colli¬ 
sions prevented, and noises abolished. The long array of dust¬ 
pans, shovels, brushes, and brooms which have been invalided to the 
garret follow once more their former occupations. But it is in the 
nursery that our ideal amateur is seen at his best. The handles pulled 
off the drawers by mischievous children aro replaced with a con¬ 
trivance calculated to defy the ravages of little hand*. Mary’s 
bird-cage, long dilapidated, receives a now bottom and a fow fresh 
wires, and pocket-money stored up for a new one may be other¬ 
wise applied, without four that the cat will eat the canary. The 
wheels are put on Johnny’s cart, and a roof on his arlc. A facsimile 
supplies the missing piece of his puzzle, and tho lurch, tho crowning 
object of his building efforts, long, alas, consumed, is replaced at the 
summit of bis wooden temples. Treasure boxes whose hinges haw 
failed the lock are repaired, the rocking-horeo resumes his 
prancing*, and the pictures, no longer nailed to the wall, are duly 
provided with Oxford frames and protected with glass. 

Such an ideal may be overdrawn. Aa a mutter of foot, no one 
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amateur has ever fulfilled it. Neither by lending the way to new 
feats in oarpentry, nor yet by making himself generally useful, and, 
occasionally ornamental, doe* Mr. Davidson even attempt to reach 
it. H : is content with a phase of amateur’s work for which we 
can feel but little sympathy. If tho amateur has a mission, which 
after all may bo doubted, it w certainly not to b© able to work 
nearly as well as a professional artisan. Ai beat he is only interfering 
with tho bonost employment of men who live by their earning*. 
We have soon ainateuni reseat a church, build a pigstye, stain 
a window, bind a book; but in all these cases, had the amateurs 
not done the work, it would have boon left undone. Mr. 
Davidson makes no such distinctions. He aims at carpentering 
nearly as well as a real carpenter. Such small tabs as we have 
spoken of a* appropriate to the calling of our ideal amateur are 
ignored by him. no tells us, indeed, how to put up shelves, but he 
fells us little else of much use in the household. When we want a 
wardrobe, a table, a chair, a bookcase, such as he instructs us howto 
make, we may send for the village carpenter, who will make them 
sooner, heller, and probably, in the long run, considerably cheaper. 
Tim host amateur work of this chuss is only almost os good a* pro¬ 
fessions! work. Such coarse furniture can bo bought ready made 
at a lower cost. There is little or no art in such things, and if an 
amateur doe* not make his work ornamental, it is difficult to under¬ 
hand the reason of his being. The only piece of carving intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Davidson would 1*3 very hard to do, and would not 
look pretty when done, besides being objectionable for another 
reason, ft is to be seen in a woodcut, on p. 162, where it deco¬ 
rates a child's cot, u the design being one,” wo road, carried out 
by the writer in his own home, and which served its purpose well 
for the first ten years of the life of one uf hia dearest treasures." 
The treasure in question must have boon a remarkably good child, 
or long before the first ten year* of its life had elapsed that piece 
of curving must have tempted it to climb among the forbidden 
curves, and risk, in spite of tho text selected and provided by Mr. 
Davidson, a bad tumble and perhaps a broken bone. Nothing of 
the kind seems to have occurred. Mr. Davidson peacefully alter¬ 
nates work and morals, and, having told us how a bradawl may be 
need to indent the pattern, and inculcated tho striking of rapid 
| blows “ with a small mallet, turning the tool about in various 
[•ways,” goes on in the following hopeful strain:— 

The beautiful sentence from the Psalms “ For Ho shall frive Hi* angel 
charge concerning thee.’’ will not, we are sure, he omitted by the amateur. 
The work may be increased; but ehciher the worker bn father, brother, or 
fricml, it is a lalx>ur of love.; and fe there not the hope, that when the loved 
occupant of the little bed traces over the letters with its rosy fingers, and 
asks what they mean, the first idea- of the merciful protection which, 
whether awake*or asleep, over hovers over it, may be aroused ? Who knows 
whether in sickness they may not give, comfort during hours of wakefnlnebs 
nnrj suffering ? for our diiMrvn think and feel deeply, more deeply, perhaps, 
than we ever give them credit for; thoughts and feelings may thus be 
awakened, t\v* influence of which who can tell. 

# But it would not be fair to Mr. Davidson if, in finding fault with 
his view of the subject, we did not notice how far he has fulfilled 
his own object in writing the book. He has written it, he tolls 
us, for '• gentlemen who feel pleasure iu active occupation,’’ and 
who at the same lime think “that to learn anything improperly 
fe to waste time and trouble." It by no moans follow* that there 
lire not. things which it is equally waste of time and trouble to 
learn well; and if any reader of Mf. Davidson’s book endeavours 
to make out the meaning of the reference in the preface to the 

inexpressible blessing of the guidance of the lamented Prince 
Consort,” he will probably find that he has wasted time and 
trouble. 

The best praise, then, that wo can give this book is that it very 
nearly conies up to what might have been written by a real carpenter. 
Our own ideal of amateur work would surpass this standard. It 
does not happen to every one to meet, iilcc Mr. Gladstone, with 
carpenters who can talk of “ the intellectual resources of the crafts¬ 
man,” or who can measure so accurately as Mr, Moore the “ con¬ 
stant communication ’’ which must be kept up between the brain and 
the hand, and must be 11 not merely passive m character, but active, 
concentrated, and almost unintermittent,” But an *'ordinary 
carpenter might very well have made the very ordinary de¬ 
signs in this book, and might have avoided recommending sneli 
an ancient device for chamfering os that here represented. If 
we are to learn real carpenter work, we had better learn from 
n real carpenter, unless an amateur can odd to his instructions 
such refinements of taste os may onable the student to make 
things beautiful which, if given to an ordinary workman, 
would bo made ugly. The picture of the T-square also is mis¬ 
leading. No doubt,’os Mr. Davidson says, a T-square should bo 
used 44 on the left hand side of tho drawing-board.” But a con¬ 
tingency may require the use of the other side of the square, and 
if Sir. David sou’s drawing is followed in constructing^ the two 
sides of tho long piece are not parallel. Tho result of using this 
pattern will bo that the person who use* it, borides frequentin- 
ronvenience, will Hud his eye, which ho should tend as ^musician 
tends his ear, will bo put wrong, and in esses h*£ to 

depend on it will tail him. There are some good 
liteion, asulttect well within the province of the 
we rocoitaujad Mr. Davidson’* principles- It is bopefllHki 
tempt to Qdnvincu a real carpenter of tho advantage* of 
He looks on scientific niceties of adjustment w aupcrstitkihs, fhd 
chi amateur has it often in his power to do fetich good if ho Itfll 
study the subject intelligently. The following is a particularly 
good suggestion j in rooms haring central ornaments in the ceiling 
Mr. Davidson would carry irvay the bad sir from the top of the 
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room by piercing the interstices between the plaster scrolls and 
leaves with 

nuuesoes hole* leading into the q>u«K» bet wren Hie celling and the floor of 
the room above; a brick or two .should then bo taken out from the external 
wall; bat the wall will* of coarse, 1 * mow than one brick thick, and there* 
fore through the mn t of the tlnclau*** holes arc to 1 m bored with a good- 
dined briUHN^a fia antt iron gratingti nru then to tie pWwf instead of 
the r©moved """Sm • then©, made in very Uuudsoiuc omninout>d tunas, may 
te-purchased. 

Wo bail with peculiar pleasure any suggestion which, oirers to 
utilizo the hideous Lobs on every ceiling; no ornament has 
Idthnrto bosn found lew usefril, less beautiful, or more inevitable. 
For the rest, the book contains full directions for malum.' a 
writing-desk, a hen-house, a pavilion, n Nwiug, and other useful 
objects, and there is a chapter on geometrical drawing which way 
help to stimulate a taste for highor mathematical study. 


GHUMAN LITKUATURE. 

rpHB name of Dr. Reiuhold Pauli* will always te‘ held in honour 
-“*■ in England, the country to whose antisls ue lias mi exclusively 
and porseveriiigly devoted himself. If his reputation will rest 
rather on his con trihut ions to her earlier th.ut her modern history, 
the caoao ia to bo sought in no decay of power, or inaptitude lor 
dealing with contemporary attorns but in tliu deficiency, modestly 
admitted and deplored bv hiinsoif, of tie >ho authentic nmteriais 
from which, according to the modern apprehension of his miceion, 
it is the historian s basilicas to olucidwte fact. Hardly any private 
archives forth® ten-year period comprised in Dr. Paulis volume ure 
its yet available, and ha evidently feels distrustful of the uncorrobo¬ 
rated evidence of public documents, newspapers, and memoirs. 1 fin 
ztsU in the invtialigation of ull accessible ^•ui’cee of information is 
beyond praise. His use of so recent a work ns Lord Kilonboroughs 
Correspondence, for instance, is such as to prove that he hue not 
merely consulted, but thoroughly mastered it, and that liia grasp of 
the eircmiiBtancos of tlie ( i overaor 4 tciiciuI's administration is us 
sure and Arm as that of any professed expert in India u attain*. Tho 
majority of the transactions between 1841 and 1851, the period 
comprised in this volume, are of course of a less dramatic character, 
and require the talent of the politician rather than that of the 
artistic narrator. Dr. Pauli’s siurs ©i ty and caudi-i<r are equally 
exemplary, and we cannot more fitly describe tire 1 u imerer of Ins 
mind than by mnarking that he appears to be tin man of all mm 
to depict the actual hero of his > olmne —Sir Robert Peel. Tim 
wording of his title-page indicates his correct up prehension of 
the character of the decade ns a period of industrial develop¬ 
ment and financial reform. Of this epoch Peel is undoubtedly 
the central iiguro; tho leading Free-tranera, with all their ability, 
appearing but as subordinate, though indispensable, agents iu the 
movement impersonated in him. Pool is a hero entirely after Dr. 
PAnfis heart. If he should have been treated even ton favourably, 
the cause is chiefly the partial character of the private sources ol* 
information on which tne author has had to rely. He 1ms been 
enabled to consult the MS.com»pondon(H»ofHuuHe», a d.ploinaiist 
whose admiration for Peel was rather grounded ou the English 
statewnan’s German sympathies than on his services to England, 
itud on a collection of (Jobdou’s letters entrusted to him bv Mrs. 
Satie Sehwabe. The latter, we trust, will some day be publhired. 
No modern English statesman, we believe, will gain more from 
the publication of his correspondence than (Jobduu. Tories and 
Whigs certainly do not faro so well at Dr. Paulis hands as 1 '©elites 
and Free-traders, but this ia merely to say that he has thoroughly 
identified himself with the ruling tendencies of the period he de¬ 
scribes. At the same time ho w no mere disciple of the .Manches¬ 
ter school, but treats the reaction shown.in the writings of 
Kingsley and Maurice with perfect equity. One of the best 
chanters in his volume is that on .Sir Robert Pool's Irish policy. 
O’UomteQ’s character is thoroughly well understood by him. Ou 
the whole, Dr. PauliV success in dealing with a familiar period of 
lrisftory is such as to increase our cordiooncn in him as a guido to 
the knowledge of tlmt remote past with which his name is chiefly 
associate'!. 

^Carl Peter t baa condenfari his forty years’ labour upon Roman 
history into - an abridged work, which riuYvrthelcas occupies three 
very substantial volumes. It might with advantage huve been 
even longer, the llegal period, with every allowance lbr its legendary 
character, being treated too briefly, and tho Imp* rial ported (im¬ 
pressed in. a feehion only intellfgible on the hypothesis that a 
knowledge of it counts for little at Goruian University c.vn mi na¬ 
tions} & other respects the book is exceedingly good*-, drv, but 
sobqr, and dis]d&ying the solid and accurate acquaintance with the 
subject to? which the author is distinguished. 

"Thereat* tow more melancholy subjects in history than tho 
extinction of Hellenic civilization : aud the succeeding "Byzantine 
ptoiodythough not without its pleasing and ^iumoiidable features, 
perpetaaUy excites regret by its ornoty rererobluneo to its prede¬ 
cessor.* It is the sepulchre of an old society, but not at the Bame 
time, a* some such sepulchres have proved themselves, the cradle 

* l Qootkkbdo JSngUmdi wit don Fmodinoefdfattn wn 18(4 11 ad 1815, Von 
Ik Paulk Th. 3. D«r FieihandM uud die Msucbv-tcjpj.ohule, i^.u bis 
T-etpadgt ftirrel. London: Williams& Norg&tc. 

VeKkickto in A urzortr Faooomg. Vow Carl Peter. 3 Bd«. 
Hallei HuehhMullang dot Waiswitomsw. JLondon: Williams ft Norgata 


of a new one. Professor Ilertzbcrg'©* history of this deplorable 
catastrophe and subsequent stagnation is nevertheless a> most 
delightful book. It* charm cm only be ascribed to the thoiougfc* 
ness with which he has entered into bis- subject, and the pfantua 
with which he dwells on tho scanty relics of better times, even in 
days when “ Hellene w bod become a terra of opprobrium. IDs 
history is essentially core of tho poopla—of its alternations of pro¬ 
sperity or adversity, of the revolutions, political or religious wnieh 
modified tho national character or affected the purity of KoUum 
blood. It is therefore rather a social than a pragmatic Matey; 
battles, changes of dynasty, and similar events being only treated 
in their influence on the moral or mnterud condition of Die people. 
His narrative may bo desoribod as turning upon two groat catas¬ 
trophes—th© suppression of tiie University a! Athens by Justinian, 
which gave a final blow to the intalloctnal supremacy of Greece, 
and the torn bio pestilonce of A.n. 747, which not only swept awuv 
the largest portion of the Hellenic population, and thiiinea it still 
further by attracting, tho survivors to replenish tho depopulated 
metropolis, but materially affected the ethnological eharaetor of 
the remnant by facilitating tho Slavonian occupation of the Polo- 
pouuesus, since which event tho Greeks can only be regarded as a 

i a-opta ot' mixed blood. It is needless to remark that Professor 
tertzlmrg is largely indebted to Mr. Finlay's labours. Ilia work 
ia throughout distinguished by great equity of judgment, and a 
lively p.pprocia.tiou ol' everything with a bearing upon culture. 
Among tho most valuable passages in his history may be mentioned 
his descriptions of tho forlorn condition of the Hellenic world at the 
ucci ssion of Augustus, of the remarkable material and intellectaal 
revival in the second rentuiy, of th© mistaken policy which, in 
tempting the < loths away from the frontiers of tho Eastern Krnpiro, 
(•jieued the way to barbarians of a far lower grade, and of the 
Miporiority of live By/anti no financial system to tho Roman, Tho 
first volume cornea down to the. capture of Constantinople by the 
Lul in» in 1204. 

St. Ronil’uce, the Apostle of Germany t. was undoubtedly a 
great man. and the more interesting to us as he was also a great 
i'iiigli'dtiiutn. JLierr AVenier, his latest biogra^iber. must newr- 
tholers bo deemed to prefer an »*xc(s>ivc claim for him in assorting 
that but f<*r Bontihco the entire course of European history would 
have been altered. Tho double work of BoaifttCf, thvi conversion of 
the Gcnnana and the subjugation of tho German Church to the 
See of Rome, must iu the nature of things havu been c<iually 
aceompliehed if lm hud never existed. Lie is not to b© numbered 
with those who lnue diverted, or oven directed, the currents of their 
times, but with tho.*? whom these currents have horn© to the 
front. Herr Werner's work is nevertheless an ©xwllent one, a 
paiusUikiTm, ini partial, thoroughly appreciative investigation of the 
obscure hut momentoiis history of a man who in our limes would 
have hem it serious obsUiclc in the path of freedom and culture, 
but who, living when ho did, has fairly won th© respect imd honour 
equally accorded him by Catholics and Protestants on th© recent 
celebration of tho jmiimrsary of his death. 

Dr. Jleppe*s History of (Quietism in the Church of Rome | treats an 
ext 1 e.mely interesting subject iu somewhat too polemical ft fashion. 
'Hu* writer caiujot be taxed with a want of sympathy for the 
personages — the .Madam© Guy on a, Molinos, and Petruecis — 
whose opinions and personal vicissitudes he essays to trace; but 
the main motive of his work is Loo evidently not so much appre¬ 
ciation of Mysticism in itself us tho disposition to assail the Homan 
Church in a vulnerable point. Dr. lloppe demonstrates what is 
indeed notorious, that tho Catholic Mystics were approved at on© 
period and condemned at another, and that tho condemnstion syn¬ 
chronized \ery curiously with the appearance of Louis XIV, as itn 
arbiter in the matter. To Protestants the explanation is suffi¬ 
ciently obvious, but wo presume that Dr. lieppe’s argument is 
designed for the conviction of Catholics, and we uo not sec that ho 
lias shown, or cun show, that tho original decisions of the Pope 
and tho Liiquieltion were so formulated an to bo duly impressed 
with the note of infallibility. II© attributes, probably with much 
justice, th© ueraccniion of tho Quietiats to tho intrigues of tho 
Jesuit*, und jus just indignation at tho latter sometimes betrays 
him into language unbecoming the sobriety* of an ecclesiastical 
historian. 

Dr. Dreydorlf, th© biographer of Pascal §, subjects the Pentito* 
to an analysis with the view of pointing ont tlieir frequent incon¬ 
sistencies, and the evidence of Pascal having shifted iris point of 
view at various periods, and attempted the refutation now of one, 
now of another, class of sceptics. Dr. Dreydortf thinks that tin; 
innate scepticism from which Pascal's utter disparagement of 
human naaon was but the recoil was for a time overcome by 
Pascal's belief in the Jausenist miracle of the llolv Thorn, but that 
his subsequent perception of the inefljcaey even of this prodigy to 
convince others essentially modified hie opinions.aud his method of 
argument in his latter days. 


* Giwfi iehte OruuhonltuuU srii dem Ab*t*rbm tho untikon LoUno bio our 
Gtytnamri. Von G. F. llcrtzbcrg. Th. 1. Gotha; Tevtkc*. Loislun• 
Astier Is: Co. 

t Uonlf«du% <kr Ajpontd thr Veutoeh*#, Und die Mmmnnmmmg von 
Miiteintropa. Kmc hirchttn^tnchichtlichc Sikdit. Vou August Werner 
Tiipzig : vvi'isjeL Lmdon: Willianm ft Norgatc. 

t ^Mhirhiedcr quiftitHochm Myotik in der kathoHtohtmJBrrAt. Yen 
Dr. Ilciiu-ioh Ilcp|K*. Berlin; Hertz. London; Wil liam s St Norgnto. 

§ Pancfo GedanhuiMer dioRdywn. Yop J. & Dnydo tSL Leipzig t 
llirzei London: Williams A Norgate. 1 
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Tbs Jtanfeftcha * wets a family of Genua# dhriuea, wliww Htotaxy . I>- Jtriiuariaofa.H Hi.tory of Botany iuGanoany up to i860-* 
and thedlogieal activity, oomprinug tb© authoralirp of theological. s » el f r ““T*f- 
devotional. and hvnmdlogiad work*, extends over nearly a hundred ®My beyond the hunts - the country wth which;it m nomi nally 
and fifty years, mtearly period in the eighteenth century, concerned. Theantbordistincuishe. ioutpmriamm hirtoq 
Their family record is not derated interest, although by no means systomatio botany and morpholopy, which fern the eoWt of 
eventful J his first hook. The second book is occnjjfod with the history of 

1 ),. Ilirfim's essay on Messianic Prophecy t eouatroes tho theme research into the tmstomy, Mid the third with tbtf into ths phyri- 
in its largest sense an the anticipation of a period of world-wide ol °(ry, of ptanU- The volume is one of a senes of Imiriar histonea 
frlicitv and rightoonenc&s, not merely of a Jewish kingdom. His - ^. . —.-s. * - - - 

_ • a’ i* J __I..__ 


point of view is moderately orthodox. 

The second volume of Paul von Lilienfeld’s % u Thoughts on tho 
Social Selene© of tho Futuro ” follows out the analogy between 
*>the social and tho physical organism expounded in tho first. The 
tendency of scientific inquiry of every description is no doubt in 
the direction indicated by the author, but it may bo questioned 
whether his cone)unions are not at present somewhat premature. 
Many of his parallels are rather ingenious than sound, and his 
argument rests to a considerable degree upon data ns yot' contro¬ 
verted or imperfectly understood. 

A tract on the responsibilities of the wealthier and better educated 
classes towards their inferiors, by A. Meitzen §, is practical and 
distinguished by an oxcellent spirit. 

Julius FraueusUidt, tho old expositor of Schopenhauer*# philo¬ 
sophy ||, comes forward with a now series of letters upon it, 
designed, on tho one hand, 


published by tho Munich Academy at the expense of tho King o£ 
Bavaria. 

We must be content with mentioning that Dr. Julius Lev's f 
theory of Hebrew metre is now, and that his labours have been 
thought worthy of publication at the partial expense of tho 
German Ministry of Public Instruction. Their merit coo only bo 
appreciated by profound Hebrew scholars. 

Friedrich IHez’s appendix to his standard <l Grammar of tho 
Romance Languages ’* | is a comparative etymological vocabulary, 
indicating the modifications undergone by tho moat familiar Iaatin 
words. 

Dr. F. Jkoelihaus’a interesting and condensed account of tho 
Junius letters §, and review of the evidence bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of the authorship, is, from the necessity of the cose, mainly 
based on the labours of English writers on the subject. It is never¬ 
theless interesting to observe the treatment of English politics by 


d wrth a new senes 01 icttera upon it, a foreigner. Profe&sor Brocklmnas view appears to us just and 
,nd, to indicate tho changes effected in his j jiupfirtiul; be believes Junius to have boen mainly actuated by 
y years discussion; on tho other, to protest < p Q t. r iotir. motives, while not overlooking the occasional indications 

rlu aa thu n amiiManiu rvnrl miiuifini'Mnlinn nt i 4 ■ . . . ... . c n . 


point of VloW by twenty ywure Uisniwiuji j UH HIV ijiuvm, w puu;BL ; 

»Kain»t what he rofwrds'ius the plagiarimui and misconception of . }„ 1( , tL . rs of j )rivHtB vindictiveness Snd malevolence. He is a 

l ” 1 decided adionite of the Franciscan theory; which has, indeed, so 
\ iMt a preponderance of external testimony that it can hardly foil 
iblish itself wl 


llaitmaim and other continuers of Schopenhauers work. Frau¬ 
en st lull's tone is more independent than formerly, and he subjects 
his master to a freo criticism on Bernal points, such as the up- j 
parent dualism of his distinction between the will and tho intei- j 
I«ct, and Ilia endeavour to preserve moral responsibility while j 
denying the freedom of the will. He also virtually abandons ! 
Schopenhauer's pessimism, while severely criticizing llartmaim's 
rocout attempt to derive practically optimistic conclusions from 
pessimistic premisses. Ono ol* the most interesting parts of his book 
is hia defence of Schopenhauers metaphysical theory of tho 
universe, and his teleology, against the material and mechanical 
explanations of modem physical science. 

Hartmann has given occupation to another antagonist, Dr. H. 
Schwarz *fi. who dispute# his view of -primitive Christianity ns au 
ascetic religion, and «uuii-ml# that its spirit is foirly represented 
by tlio liberal Pro tost aul foui which Hartmann regards ns a cor¬ 
ruption. In the second part of his essay Dr. Schwarz criticizes 
Hartmanns principal work, without adequately acknowledging the 
extent to which its uncompromising pessimism bite Wen modified 
in his later writings. 

The purpose of Fritz Scbultzes “ Kant and Darwin”** is to 
direct attention 1o the degree in which the theory of evolution 
has been anticipated by Kant, and to cunviuco naturalUt# that 
they may still learn much from him. The book consists princi¬ 
pally of extracts from Knill’s wri lings, whicli certainly g.i for to 
justify tho claims preferred on his behalf. 

K. von llartmami's iisx»y on “ Truth and Error in 1 htrwinimi ’’ff 
treats the Darwinian theory from a philosophical point of \io\v,nnd 
expresses the objections which naturally arise in mind# con¬ 
versant with moral science to a merely mechanistic materialism. 
To Hartmann the development of existence on Darwinian 
principles alone seems too much a matter of haphazard; fully 
admitting the modification of species by descent, no other ex¬ 
planation being anna conceivable m our present state of knowledge, 
he requires foresight and a plan, and finds them in the instinctive 
impulse towards objective manifestation to which, with .Schopen¬ 
hauer, he attributes tho existence of the universe, lie is very 
decided on the insufficiency of tho struggle for existence alone to 
Account for tho immense variety of life on the earth, but. seems 
to forget that tho other two factors on which he lays principal 
stress, variability and heredity, ore as forcibly insisted on by 
Darwin as by himself. It iB probable, indeed, that Mr. Darwin 
would regard Von Hartmanns snotsulaiioDs as lying beyond the 
range of tho subjects discussed in his own treatise, uud ns 
raising questions lieyoud tho province of natural science; they 
ure, however, perfectly legitimate if regarded ns a criticism ol 
certain recent applications of tho Darwinian theory, as, for 
instance, in Strauss's latent work. 


* JW« Fumilitt Rambcu lu 
Von Dr. Theodor iluuiwn. 
gate. 
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Wohl der nrtwtenden A'/mw/i. Von A. MeHwtn. Berlin: Ktrlz. London: 
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II iVate Rritfe £bcr die Sehepenkawr tohe PkUmephie. Von Julius 
Frauenstttdt. Leipzig: Broakhaus. Loudon: Asher & (Jo. 

<| Dai Ztd der rclitfWien und wiiwmehaftlichim G&hrung nmkgmeumt «n 
E mit. Hartmann'* Pewmitmu*. Von Dr. H. Schwar*. Berlin: lierggold. 
London 1 Asher ■& Co. 
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Von F- SchultBO. Joua; -Duttt. London: Asher As Co. 
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to r.-.stebJirii itself where, as in Germauy, it has not to struggle 
against old traditions or obstinate prejxvMessions. 

An essay on Popo, by Dr. A. DwU, is in many respects on ex¬ 
cel lent performance, coutaining much sound and discriminating 
criticism, and a spirited vindication of the poet against the German 
critics, by whom be has been so frequently misumleretood. It ia 
to be oigretted that Dr. Deetz’s translations are not always of a 
cluiracter to justify his warn appreciation of his author in the eyes 
of readers unacquainted with English. The peculiar teraenesft of 
Pope's couplets presents, it must be owned, formidable ditiicultics 
to tho trauslitor into a copious but verbose tongue. The preserva¬ 
tion of this form is nevertheless so essential that, if it be really 
impracticable, the task had better lx^ given up. Even where it is 
retained, Dr. Ifoetze rendering^ are fre(junntly infelicitous. 

“ Gliick, Zufull wird von dir nur so beuannt,’’ for ineti&noe, is but a 
techie version of 41 All chance, direction which thou can’st notsoe.” 
The translations in this volume comprise versions of the JSmay mi 
Man. the Hope of th& Lock, tho Epistle to a Lady, and Abelard and 
Ileloim. j| 

It is unnecessary to do more thnn announce the completion of 
A. Schmidt’s excellent lexicon to Sbukspeare^f, with the obser¬ 
vation ihai the second part bears out tho promise of tho Erst. The 
undertaking should not have been left to a foreigner. Now, how- 
e\er, that it is accompli sited, our best course will be to reprint it. 

Dr. If. Selmchardt’s essay on the ri torn els and tercets of Italian 
poimlar poetry ** conteim a treasury of critical research on the 
subject, together with numerous specimens of these simple, yet 
exquisite, switches of song, with which Mr. Svmonds and Mr. 

1 ln\ ir# have, partially familiarized the English public. 

“ \'<m ihr und mir/’tt by 1 C. Hoefer, is a specimen of the manner 
iu which German novelists really excel; a pretty little story of the 
atfoctions, artistic in construction, and distinguished by a choico 
oh'gance of style. u Chuiroscuio, M f J by L. Salomon, is the fanciful 
collective title of a trio of novelettes, readable enough, but hardly 
above mediocrity in any resjiect. 

Rudolf Gottecfoill's historical romance §$ iB a very entertaining 
one, full of gcnentla, priests, nans, actresses, and all kindH of 
picturesque figures; the incidents are striking and wall contrived, 
and tho action throughout hustling and lively. The subject is 
the conquest of Silesia by Frederick tho Great, and the writer's 
sympathies, it need hardly be stated, are wholly Prussian. 

The December number of the Deutsche Rundschau j||J is remark- 

* (Swrhirklr drf Botanik oom 16 . Johrhundert bis 18 ^ 0 . Von Dr. Julius 
S.vhs. Afumhon : OlJoulourg. London: Asher it Co. 

| Grumhiit/C dr is Ithf/timue, tk* TVrr- und UStraphnibaue* in dcr Hebrtii* 
fcfun Ptmie. Von D». .lulius I-ey. Halle: Buchhandlung dw Waiscn- 
hauw.'*. 1.on.Ion: \VUlinint» A NorgVto. 

| Gramma! ik der liomanixchm. Sprat'hen. Vail F. Dies. Anhang : 
ItommiLcLio Worteehupfung. Bonn: Weber. London: Williams Sc 
Xorgan*. 

§ Die firit'fr, dt:s Junius. Von Dr. F. Brucklious. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London ; A«ln*r & C»». 

|l Aivronder PnjK. Kin Brit raff mr Lite net urffaschirhte drs achtethnSen 
JunrkWiderntln>t Prvbtm fqaVAv Viehintipm. Von Ik. -A. , T * ““ 

Leipzig : Aiewtael. London : Williams A Xorgste; 

{</ia&*/icurt. Lejrieon. Von Ahtxander Sobmidt. Th» % 

Rie.mor. London: Wihianur A Norgate. . 

** lUtorneil nnd 7>ra?W. Vor Dr. Hugo Schachardt, HftUs i 
London : W illicuns A Xorgaie. 

■ff Von ihr und nur. Kim Geschichie, Vou £. Hoffor. Atttt > 'Aft t 
Simon. London: Williams St Xorgate. 

J| IMhlnnhd, Near NavcUm. Von Ludwig Laiptig: 

Scmicke. London: Williams St ^orgate. 

$§ 2m Banns dm schwttrsen Adler*., GmekuMKefor Reman. Vo& Rudolf 

Got K'tuill. 4 Udo, Breslau: irewendt LMukmi WiBiiHwn A Korgnta. 

lill JicHtsfiulliundtchiM, Heraosgegoben von J«^qi Bod»b4||tt. JMhu 
lVu’i. Lomlou: Trttbaer. 
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lUatslofl*on the wen-king of coiwtitiitimuil govormucRt in I tomnark, a i». M . 

where the preponderance of (lie dcinturrruit.- element has led to a __ __ Sous iiobsov, B.A.,secrrtfvytfit^^nnHt. 

dangerous sclusni between the cultivated minority ol the capital j TTNIVKKSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL, 
and the peasant representatives returned bv the a^iicullural j ^ The i.kst term. ia», win bc«iii for New rupiu on Tucadar, Mi la, *t 
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EMU,AN I) AND X 1 IE AUSTRIAN NOTE. 

rpHE Oovornmcnt Iihh permitted it to bo known that it 
JL baa agreed to support tho general terms of the 
Austrian Note, but that it reserves full liberty to pass such 
judgment as it may think proper on the steps which may 
hereafter ho suggested to make the Note operative. It. is 
hard to sec what other answer could have boon prudently 
given. To have refused altogether adherence to the pro¬ 
posal of Austria would have been equivalout to saying that 
the Turks ought, in the opinion of England, to be Ml to 
put down tho insurrection if they can, and that either no 
remedial measures are necessary to quiet tho revolted pro¬ 
vinces, or that, if any measures of tho kind are necessary, 
Turkey may bo trusted to devise and carry out all tluib is 
required. No English Cabinet could at the present day 
houest ly say that the revolted provinces have not grievances 
which should be redressed, or that Turkey can be implicitly 
trusted to redress them. Tbo importance of tho accept¬ 
ance of Count Anheasst's Note lay in the acknowledgment 
it involved that somo kind of interference in the internal 
affairs of Tnrkey was unavoidable. The Cabinet has prac¬ 
tically registered iks conviction that one period in tho 
history of tho relations of Europe and Turkey is now 
closed. Twenty years ago, at tho close of tho Crimean war, 
Turkey, on tho nno hand, undertook to make curtain in¬ 
ternal reforms, and, on tho other hand, Europe under¬ 
took not to interfere in Turkish affairs. Europe now 
virtually informs Turkey that this engagement must be 
considered at an end, bemuse Turkey has not fultillcd 
her part of it. Tnrkey has not been hurried. Plenty 
of time has been given to the Ottoman Government, 
and during this time it has done nothing in the way 
of internal reform. It hns had ample opportunities. 
It. lias enjoyed perfect peace ; it has been assisted by the 
lavish inpouring of European capital. But it has wasted 
its opportunities as completely as> it has wasted tlie money 
of its creditors. It chiefly owed to England tho time, of 
grace it has’enjoyed, and the means it possessed of using 
this time profitably; and it was therefore naturally con¬ 
sidered by the other European Powers ©specially important 
that England should recognize that the time of grace was 
over. Europe is now, with the more or Iobs qualified assent 
of England, remitted to the position with regard to Turkey 
which it assumed before the Crimean war, and it occupies 
this position with the new experience that tho plan of 
leaving Turkey alone has been tried and has been found 
impracticable. 

This in itself makes tho acceptance of tho Austrian 
Note by England an important event; hut there are other 
consequences flowiug from tho acceptance of tho Note 
which are sufficient to dispel tho notion that the pre¬ 
sentation of it to the Ottoman Government is an un¬ 
meaning pice© of diplomatic formality. Not only does 
the presentation of the Note, however general may 
be its terms, imply that interference in Turkey is re¬ 
cognized by Europe m expedient and justifiable, lmt 
it also implies that tho insurrection in Herzegovina 
is an occasion for interference. Further, it is Austria 
that has prepared tho Not© and taken the initiative, 
and in accepting the Note as an Austrian Note, the 
other European Powers imply that Austria has properly 
assumed this position because the insurrection more 
/*^rly affects Austria than any other Power, is a sonreo 
of greater danger to her, and raises a number of sub¬ 
sidiary questions in which she in specially interested. 


; She, too, is close at hand, and can do what is to bo done 
j speedily and effectually. Then, again, if interference is 
! necessary, it must bo supposed to be of a kind equal to the 
j necessity. As tho existence of grievances from which fho 
; revolted provinces huffer is the occasion of the interference, 

J and as Turkey is not to bo trusted spontaneously to 
i remove these grievances, the interference must assume a 
i .shape which will give a reasonable probability of these 
j grievances being redressed, either directly by those who 
I interfere, or by Turkey acting as their agent and under 
i their supervision. Tho revolt, too, is going on, and one 
main object of interference is to introduce peace and 
put an end to the troubled state of things which 
Austria finds so inconvenient to herself, Tho in- 
| snrgonis must lie induced to lay down their arms, and 
it is obvious that the temptation offered to them to do 
flu’s must, lie sufficient. Either a new’ order of things must 
be proposed, and its establishment adequately guaranteed, 
of a kiud to convince them that the causes of their com¬ 
plaints will be effectually and permanently removed, or 
tho provinces must- Ik* occupied by a friendly force which 
would put an end to the contest by not allowing the Turks 
to light any moro. All these things are involved in tho 
acceptance ami presentation of the Note, and tho Turks 
will understand perfectly well what is really meant. They 
will feel that it is formally announced to them that Europe 
considers the period of non-interference to bo at ail end, 
l hut an occasion of interference has arisen, that Austria is 
authorized to act as tho principal agent in this inter¬ 
ference, and tlmt the character of tho interference contem¬ 
plated is cither the establishment of an entirely now order 
of tilings in the revolted provinces, or else the occupation 
of those provinces by Austria. 

To have got so far. as this seems to be no small a thing for 
Austria to have accomplished ; and to have tried to do moro 
would have been to raise doubts and possible quarrels 
beforehand which would have made the agreement of the 
European Powers impossible. To have it recognized that 
effective interference, conducted mainly by Austria, was 
necessary, seemed naturally to Count Akdiiassy to bo the 
first and far the most important stop. Nor was it possible 
to state precisely what form the intervention should take 
until it should be known what course Tnrkey would adopt 
when informed that intervention was intended. The Ottoman 
Government may decline to do anything, may refuse to 
discuss any proposals, and may prefer to let the intervening 
Powers do what they please, in the hope of seeing them 
quarrel among themselves. In that ease tho occupation of 
tlu; revolted provinces by Austria may bo regarded aa in¬ 
evitable. But, Turkey may take the other course, and 
may be willing to assent to tho minimum required 
of her. The European Powers will then have to dis¬ 
cuss among themselves what is tho minimum they re¬ 
quire ; and for the discussion of this point, if it arises, 
the English Cabinet has very properly kept itself free. It 
will sco what Austria, in concert with Germany and Russia, 
proposes, and will criticize tho suggestions made to it. 
But the minimum required must, from tho very PU'cqMj^ 
stances of tho intervention, fulfil certain condition©, ItinuRr 
offer a reasonable prospect of removing tho danger towbty£A 
Austria is exposed; it must satisfy the insurgents, or afc 
Mist must scorn aa if it ought to satisfy than*; am#. it 
must not be so temporary as to bo delusive. What parti* 
cuiar proposal will bo.-a satisfy these conditions, will be least 
odious to Turkey, least burdensome to Austria, and least 
likely to Laid to future complications, it is equally difficult 
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and unnecessary to anticipate. lt< is for Austria to 
propose and for England lo criticize. lint it must 
not be supposed that the criticism of England can go 
beyond a certain point. There is happily no prospect 
oi Austria proposing more than she thinks abso¬ 
lutely necessary. It. is nut at all in her interest, or 
in harmony with her policy, io stir up big questions just 
now, to breaK up suddenly the whole framework of 
Turkish Government, and cv-ire tin' passions and tan tho 
hope's of scmi-barliaruiH Sla\s. The minimum which 
Austria will consider lo be required will bo lluit. which is 
considered the uiiiiimum by :l Power specially anxious not 
ton.sk anything dangerously largo. England will there¬ 
fore bring lo the criticism of the proposals of Austria the 
kuowh dgrt that the framers of those proposals have had 
very strong inducements to make them a« moderate as 
posMbh*. Directly details art* approached, very consider¬ 
able differences of opinion may easily arise, ami here dis¬ 
cussion maybe really useful; but the limit within which 
tho proposals can vary in l heir ovicntinl character may be 
seen beforehand to bo not very wide. 


THE EVIXBURall UlcrLXIV <>X THE sEL 'A CWAh 
Ft UrllAM-:. 

T HE writer of ail able article in tin.* January numb ,, r of J 
the E UnhnY’jh fu-r,',;r ru, doubt-, of the exp'- licuey j 
of the Smz Canid |>niviiu-,e which deserve serious co»m- ' 
deration. The question whether Earliamenl ought to him* 
tieen summoned immediately alder the c im-lu-.ion of tie* 
bargain is of secondary, though consider,tblc. imp t;:muv. 
Con ditntional forms might t * * be observed; but in this j 
eaa* tlm suppose*.! irregularity was rather of form than of 
substance. 'fin; tram in lion was in it,-, Tint are im*\u- 
cabte, and tho Miniators must bn prepared to defend i 
their policy in Februaiy as fully as :f tho di^cus-Jnii j 
lead occurred in December. it is povoble that, tlit• lo- j 
malic communications in progress may lmvo mid.■»•<.«t [ 
mi immediate communication to Parliament inexpedient. 
As tho Ministers must * splain ttnd defend their eomluct 
in all its circumstances, it is .si-aicely worth while to 
anticipate the debate on the minor point of coi.sUiid iouul ! 
propriety. The lirst impression that a gnat political J 
measure had been adopted was largely modi fed by Lord j 
DritbY's language; and tho purclia.se mitnrally beeamo levs ! 
]iopnkir when it was-reduced to the dirricrisiu.i.i of a linan- 
rial contract. The Government cannot, pro’.erly inu-si. » 
public money in any commercial undertaking; and it 1 
would not have been a prudent speculation for a private i 
capitalist to pay 4,000,000/. to an embarrassed debtor J 
on an unsecured promise of interest-, for nineteen years j 
at. 5 per cent. Tho Ivukimw: himself had offered French j 
bankers double tho rat-, for the term during which \ 
tho dividends on liis s-hares worn busqieiided. There ' 
will bo no difference of opinion as to the iic-xpediency of 
claiming a priority over private creditors if tho Km.mvi-; 
should in any year be unable to meet his engagements. Tin: 
acceptance of doubtful security can only be jnstilhd by 
sumo adwuitagc which inn.-T, have been supposed to altend 
tho acquisition of tliq^ftharos. Tho Reviewer doubts both 
iho present capacity of tho Ganal to trai n a dividend for 
shareholders, and tho probability of si considerable inert use. 
Tho reversion of oven an increased dividend at Ur* end of 
nineteen years would not be .an equivalent for the sneihico 
of the largo '•am which has been paid for the shares. It 
must bo presumed that tho Government was acquainted 
with tho financial condition of the Company, though l!u* 
purelmsc may have boon made exclusively on polaie/il 
grounds. Eull details had been submitted to tho I'^rn. 
mission on Tonnage .Dues which lately wit at Con- j 
sUntinopltf. 

Tho contention that it would have boon hot ter to buy 
debentures than shares is p**rlmp.s 'erroneous; and it rniM 
be remembered that the <mly securities which could be pur¬ 
chased at the moment were the shaves which trio K.in-:i>jvj: 

anxious to sell. Although the nominal capital is much 
u ^%fjrn the actual cost of the Dana], Warnings, after 
pacing working expenses and interest, are sufficient to pro- 
vide a dividend of 4 por cent. If the necessity of raising 
additional capital for improvements we ' not taken into 
consideration, the prospects of the shareholders would bo 
highly favourable, as th«y have a principal him re in tho 
probable increase of protits. After payment of interest and 


of 4 per cent, dividend, 30 por cent, of tho surplus is appro¬ 
priated to tho Khkoive, to tho Founders, and to tho 
Directors; and 70 per cent, to the shareholders. Investors 
have long known that a railway or any similar undertaking 
offers tho greatest advantage to purchasers when growing 
profits coincide with a large proportion of fixed charges 
As soon as a margin is attained, any additional porcentajaa. 
of profit on tho wholo capital is multiplied for the benra** 
of tho shareholder in tba inverse proportion of the ordinary 
shares to the total outlay, As the traffic of the Canal iu- 
en-asos, tho Kiikwyk himself, who has hitherto been a help¬ 
less victim in tho hands of M. DR Lkssits, may perhaps 
receive some small return for tho enormous sums which lie 
has furnished for the undertaking. As the Edinburgh .Re¬ 
viewer correctly states, “tlio Khkuivk has in fact eontri- 
“ bated to tho Canal far moro than all the sums su Inscribed 
“or Arrowed by the shareholders in Europe ”; and tho 
opportunity of borrowing 4,000,000 L on easy terms is tho 
only remuneration which he lias hitherto received. The 
diversion of traffic from U10 laud routes diminishes his 
revenue; and ho derives no benefit from tho temporary 
increase of tolls which was conceded by the Corumia- 
Hioncrs. Jf his dynasty exists a century hence, and if 
iu tho meantime no additional sacrifices arc imposed 
upon tho Esjtj prian Government hy the Company, the 
KnKPlwi’s rc mo to successors will perhaps sneered to tho 
veoersion of a valuable property. Iti tho meantime tho 
shareholders who have received tho bmieht of his great 
sacrifices might perhaps with propriety modify their tone 
of injured innocenco. 

Lord Pi'KUY 1 ms already indicated in his speeches and 
in diplomatic conversation the linn of apology which he 
will adopt. U \\iXH in his judgment, inexpedient that 

French • t’.nrchohlrrs should become almost tic sole pro¬ 
prietors of tlie Canal, ns they already held a large purl of’ 
the Himh. The returns of tho shun holders, dri id'-d nc- 
curding to nationality, are 1'or some reason il.***eptivp, 
iiiiisnnteh as no English propnt tors appear mi the list, 
iilthouirh it is known that a certain amount of the capital 
is held in England. It has proUihly bom lonud convenient 
10 draw the dividends through agents In f*:irir-, who 
pei heps rpfM-.ir in the official list as sharrlioM'-r*. It is 
not improbable that t.ho English holdings, including tho 
shares now belonging to the Government, may exceedone- 
hiilf of the capital. Whatever may bo the proportion, it 
will be impossible to regard tho Company henceforth 
as a French association. The controversy on tonnage 
abundantly illustrated tho inconvenience arising from 
tl.e /,eal of tho French Government in promoting tho 
objects .if the Compnny. Luring a correspondence which 
extended over two years, every successive French Minister 
i-inwiriy defended tho interests of tho Company against 
■mipiovoors and freighters, while every other maritime 
State in Europe, with the exception of -Russia, con test r* l 
|l. ok LksnKI’s'h right to augment his charge. The re¬ 
in! ions between France and England, which arc on all 
other questions friendly and cordial, in the course of tho 
dihontMon occasionally deviated into asperity. If tho 
dispute had arisen in the days of the Empire, or at a time 
when the two Governments vrero divided on issues of 
general policy, it. is highly probable that grave diffi¬ 
culties would have occurred. At one time M. pH 
LkJUKI'S made speeches to tho members of the French 
colony at Fort Said which seemed to threaten an ap¬ 
peal to force. As it was impossible that ho could affect 
to levy war on his own account, it was naturally 
onuj'-ei ured that ho hoped for assistance from the 
French Government. Tho Forte 1 bought the occasion so 
critical lh.it the Kkkmvk, in obedience to its directions, at 
uiii.v matched a force to tho Canal. M. i)F, Lkmkj'S lias 
iimlniihti diy displayed extraordinary vigour in the aceom- 
1 jjlislimeutcfliis enterprise; and not his smallest feat is 
l the extraction from tbo Khkihvb of the greater part of tho 
j cost of the Canal. It is nevertheless embarrassing to deal 
] with the Freddt-ntof a Joint-Stock Company who assumes 
some of the airs of an independent Power. M. dk Lkhsrps’s 
letters are called despatches, and they are sometimes ad¬ 
dressed in sufficiently peremptory terms to Foreign 
Ministers. Tho English Government will from this tinio 
bo fully entitled to claim, in common with tho French 
Government, a voice in any diplomatic transactions which 
may affect the interests of the Canal. Tho support giveij 
by French Ministers to M. dr Lumets was given in tbo* 
assumed interest of French capitalists, and not in virtuo of 
any technical right of interference. 
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Mr. t)/HttAr,u may perhaps take a higher tone than his 
colleague at ll»o Foreign (Hike; but his defence will be 
BnUstontially the aamo. in one sense the bargain was ex¬ 
clusively financial; but Lord Lxhuy will readily admit that 
it would not have been the business of the English Govern- 
, ipent to midcrfcaku, for tho alike of investment, even a much 
ore hopeful speculation than tho purchase of shares in 
the Buoz Canal. The measure is only dofoiaihlo on politi¬ 
cal grounds* and the apology may probably bo adequate, 
though it must be in some respects indefinite. A sub¬ 
stantial pecuniary interest in the undertaking may have 
boon a condition of iucreawd influence, although Lord 
liKiutf would have preferred that the Kma>ivii should 
retain possession of his shun s. Jt is perhaps not expedient 
to follow the Iteviewor into the difficult question of the j 
state of the Gnnal in time of wav. It is undoubtedly true 
that a share in the capital of the undertaking could neither 
increase nor diminish sovereign rights; hut it might 
inateriully affect tho moral aspect of proceedings which 
might bo rendered necessary for political or military 
reasons. It, is clear, notwithstanding the argument* or 
assertions of the Re viewer, that in a war with any maritime 
Power the Canal cannot remain open, except to neutral 
commerce and to the ships of the belligerent who may he 
the stronger at sea. Even if, in the untoward contingency of 
a war with France, the English fleet were not to impede 
the trunsit of the Canal, it must attempt to control the 
navigation of the Hod Sea, which is a continuation of tho 
passage. It is impossible in a ninch smaller space to 
examine the arguments of the Edinburgh luirb'ir in detail. 
The article will be an invaluable brief for the Opposition m 
Parliament, 


PENDING ELECTION'S. 

A S from firm? to time scuts in the House of Commons 
become \anmt, und a* there arc two great political 
parlies, there must he Nmtests fought, or politics would 
become so hopelessly dull that no one would pay any atten¬ 
tion to them. Elections in these days are necessarily tunic 
affairs, but. still they are not quite so tame but that some¬ 
thing as to the feelings of constituencies and the influences 
to which elections are subjected may be gathered from 
them. Burnley is one of the seats that, happen just now 
to be vacant, and ilm usual preparations for a contest are 
going on. J .1 ere it is (ho Liberals who are defending 1 the 
seal', and in these depressing times they arc naturally anxious 
not to lose any advantage. They have set themselves to 
work with cnrneMness, promptitude, and decision. They 
lmvo struck the great, blow: they have scored tho capital 
poiui. They have got that which in an elect ioneering sense is 
better than gold, or rubies, or virtue. They lmve secured 
u load brewer as their candidate. They arc very much to 
be congratulated. hi the find place, they are saved a w orld 1 
of trouble , they nml not weary themselves with thinking 
of anything remote or diflicu.it. Such questions ns the 
Slave Circular, the Oaiml-shnros purchase, army reform, 
optional legislation, do not arise for them. If they or 
their candidates like to think; or speak of saeh questions, 
there can be no harm. It may bo amusing, but it will be 
superfluous. A local brewer need not argue; he exisis. 
ft is bcor that marks him, and not merits or demerits. In 
the next place, tho Burnley Liberals must luq>o that they 
are showing that bettor things may be in store fur their 
party generally, and that the unhappy divorce between beer 
and Liberalism, which Lord A Ijeuoake started, is at length 
coming to an end. If local brewers would really smile on 
Liberalism, if the publicans would really forget and forgive, 
and, in technical language, drink fair with both parties, 
Lord Hautinoton might feel comfortable. The fair is 
lest the nows from Burn ley should bo too good to be 
true generally, too happy an accident, a mere capr ice of 
Fortune. There is also tho anxious question whether the 
publican* at Burnley will rally round their brewer. So 
doubt publicans will do almost anything for a brewer; but 
there is one thing which they will not do for any man Jiving, 
aud that is, regard any question whatever from any oilier 
point of view than that of beer. It soems audacious to 
suppose that publicans could question whether a brewer 
was right iu his judgment as to what tho true iuterrats of 
beer require. But then tho publicans are a very deter¬ 
mined set of men, as tho report of tho proceedings of ilnir 
Defence League sufficiently shows. 

They, too, like army reformers and directors of education, 


have mapped out England into distriel ?. • and each district is 
under a thorough and effort ivu organization. Scotland and 
London are falling into the groat seheano, mul Inrr may soon 
expect to have its army everywhere. The authorities of 
the League, we observe, spick very handsomely of the 
magistrates, whom they find to bo a very nice, sensible 
set of gentlemen, who know what boor mean*, and how 
much and how frequently it is wanted. They like tho 
magistrate* so much that they wouhl even wish to extend 
their jurisdiction. They think that, grocers who sell beer 
and wine, and workmen’s club.-, should bn licensed by the 
magistrates. Jt would do them good, and take the conceit 
out of thorn if such wily institutions as workmen’s clubs 
were opened or shut at tho discretion of men whom the 
publicans can thoroughly truM. The worst is that at 
some places the luugLlracy hits got thoroughly wrong. 
The state of things, fur example, at Birmingham is espe¬ 
cially litwonlstble. There, as tlio League was informed at 
it* recent meeting, there have lately been appointed five 
Ins]lectors for tho express and sole purpose of visiting 
public-houses. In old days when, as the i’resident signifi¬ 
cantly remarked, the Town Council wo* difturciilly consti¬ 
tuted, such hu enormity would have been impossible. The 
moral which publicans arc entreated to draw is to neglect 
no engine of doing themselves* justice. They must look 
after all the Councils aud Boards in tin.ir respective towns, 
und sec that they arc properly represented on them. The . 
method is iu its broad outlines simple enough. With the 
noil-elected magistrate* tho publican* think they have 
every reason to be content. I he election of Town Coun¬ 
cillors they propose to control ; and they will thus get rid 
of what may be termed the Birmingham taint in the 
social system of the country, it L the resolute ness with 
which they set. themselves to achieve this great purpose 
of their lives that inspires a natural anxiety as to whetlmr 
a local brewer can ilo so much fur tho Liberals as at first 
night he might he thought certain to do.. lie may s£<-m 
In iho publicans to ho going wrung in some way that they 
can scarcely deliue. JL> is getting too ninch of a Birming- 
J:am air ubunt him. From belonging to the political party 
in which Air. Briotit is u leader, a brewer might get, by an 
| easy mid fatal descent, to approving of the doings of 
a tyrannical pharisuieul Town Council which actually 
appoints Inspectors to see that publican* obey the law. 
To say the truth, we lire not at all sure that the 
publicans can, consistently with them fundamental 
principle* by which their League unis? ubide, support- 
heartily ami unreservedly a local brau<,r coming for¬ 
ward on the Liberal side. It i* noi a pleasant thing 
for them to think licit they should send a man to J’uHt.i- 
meiit who will very probably come under influences of a 
very dangerous kind, who will sit nmro or less near to 
Mr. B;:i* ut, who will hear excessive drinking *p«»keu of 
openly l>y his associates as -oinething lamentable, aiul who 
may even chance in convivial moment* to frequent-tho 
eompacy of lhose who will veuture to say that the Town 
Council of Birmingham was quite right to appoint In¬ 
spectors. Thus iii* moral w use would be gradually en- 
bedded; he would no longer havo a firm and clear idea 
of right and wrong, and it would lie in \aiu that Ik, Lui 
been bom and bred a brewer. 

In D.irsctsJiiro n mutest is g^ng on within the bosom 
of the Conservative party, and, as all sections of the Con¬ 
servative party arc .muml about beer, the publicans have, 
nothing t.> do with the struggle. At first the landlords had 
| a tight, among themselves as to whether the biggest laud- 
lord who would l»u a candidate had n right to tlu k seat; 
and it, wan ultimately ruled that he had, and that Mr. 
JI\Ml’.co li'.UfH give, wav to Mr. JlmnY. But this did not 
| allay all the element.* of strife. Tho tenant-farmer* started 
n candidate of their own, so that now Ihc content is between 
the landlord* and the tenants oil whom tin y can count on 
the one hand, and the tenants on whom the landlord* cam 
not count on the other. It is almost certain that- the very/ 
existence of such a struggle is due to iln* Ballot. The land* 
lord* have endeavoured to suspend or mitigate the action 
of the Ballot. Act by calling on their tenant* to sign, a 
circular ftj^ng how they intend to vote. ButJjjfejs not 
known how far the appeal has Unm tuccessfoypret it is 
still less certain how far tho actual^ voting ntidor tho 
Ballot may correspond with such promises a* the tenants 
may think fit to give. D must never be forgotten that 
when tho Ballot, Bill was under discussion in Parliament, 
its advocates stated it to bo one of it* advantage* that it 
wonldenable people to make promise* and br ea k them) 
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mid it is, we understand, the general experience of elec¬ 
tioneering agents that the Hill has been in this respect a 
remarkable success, and that it is almost impossible to 
forecast from promises of support how an olection will 
go. The questions at issue between the landlords and tlio 
tenants are not in any way directly political, hut it is not 
to bo denied that the differences of opinion which 
tlio contest lias revealed are of considerable import¬ 
ance. Mr. Fowler, the candidate of the tenants, 
has enunciated opinions with which tlio landlords cannot 
be expected to sympathize. Ho thinks tlmt landlords 
ought to build bettor cottages, that better education 
ought to bo given generally, that one-half of the foot and j 
mouth disease of the country is due to the Government not 
following Mr. Read's advice, that local taxation might be 
reduced to one-quarter of its present amount, and that all 
game should belong to tlio tenant. Tt would be hard to 
bring together a series of proposit ions which, from the point 
of view of the landlord, would seem more heretical and 
objectionable. "Nor is it at all clear that all tenants would 
sympathize with Mr. Head. To advocate better cottages 
nnd better education for labourers would seem to many 
of them to be treading on dangerous ground; and 
the habits and associations in which they have 
been reared will prevent many of them from thinking 
that there is any harm in the landlord claiming 
the right of shooting on his own land such game us 
does no serious injury to crops. The leading Liberals of 
the country do not favour Mr. Fowler ; for they, like their 
neighbours, are landlords, ami, as a Conservative must bi 
elected, sympathize with a Conservative, landlord much ! 
more than with a Conservative tenant. They art? anxious, 
too, that the arrangement by which they have a share in 
the representation of the county should continue, and they 
fear that at the next election they themselves may suffer if 
they now seem backward iu currying out their part of the 
undertaking. It is therefore very probable that Mr. 
Fowler may fail. But whether ho fails or succeeds, the 
mere fact of such a contest having taken place must 
produce eonsoquoneefl of great importance It will have 
revealed to country society that there ure two ways o 
thinking in conflict within its bosom. The landlords, not. 
only in Dorsetshire bat elsewhere, well know that they 
liavo 11 now force to deal with. That the struggle should 
be social, not political, onK adds to its importance. Tin? 
Dorsetshire contest is one form of the general assertion of 
their claims by classes hitherto content to assert little or 
nothing, under the inthionee of a new political machinery 
by which claims are created by tho facility of asserting 
them. It is thus a symptom of a future in tlm possi¬ 
bilities of which not only J >orsetshire landlords, but English¬ 
men generally, are very largely interested. 


THE FRENCH SENATE. 

rpHE facts about tho election of delegates who are in 
JL their turn to elect the French Senate seem suffi¬ 
ciently ascertained. Except in the great towns, the so- 
called Conservatives have secured a large majority in tho 
Electoral College; and o^these so-called Conservatives a 
large majority are set down us Bcmapartists. Wo shall 
know to-morrow week how tho delegates exercise the 
powers conferred on them. In a contest in which a Senate, 
not a single officer, has to be elected, tho results of the 
second stage cannot be inferred with absolute certainty 
from the results of the first stage. Even Bonapartists are 
open to sympathies and dislikes which have littlo con¬ 
nexion with party, and it may bo found that not every 
candidate for whom an Imperialist delegate votes is him¬ 
self an Imperialist. Further than this, allowance must be 
made for the unexpected hatred of tho Empire which from 
time to time shows itself in an Orlcanist, and for the un¬ 
expected hatred of Marshal Mac Mahon’s Government which 
from time to time shows itself in a Legitimist. Neither of 
these sentiments is likely perhaps to have much effect, on 
the voting of Sunday week, but either or both may 
liavo some effect. Here and there, at all events, there 
may be some unexpected combination between delegates 
who are classed under the general head of Conserva¬ 
tives and those who go under the general head of He pub¬ 
licans. An occasional Orleanist may be found allying 
bim6elf with moderate Republicans against the Bonu- 
partists \ an occasional Legitimist may be found allying 


himself with the Radicals against a declared supporter of 
M. Buffet. 

These are the deduobions which must be. allowed for in 
estimating the action of the delegates. There are others 
which must bo allowed fbCr in estimating the truth of the 
description that has been given of them. The most 
important of these is indicated in ft letter from 41 A French 
“ Correspondent,” which was published in the Times more 
than a fortnight ago. The Senate is to be elected by cou- 
stilnancies amounting in all to 43,563 persons. Of these, 
36,217 arc delegates elected ono by each commune, and in 
by far the greater nnmber of instances tho commune has 
chosen its mayor; a result which was almost a cer¬ 
tainty before the election. The mayors were, for the 
most part, appointed by the T)uko of Broglie, and it is 
now an old Rlory how tho Dtkk was roduced to .choose 
Bnnnpartists to till the places vacated by Republicans 
because there was literally no one else on whom he could 
lay his hand. It is for retaining these mayors in office 
that M. Buffet 1 ms been so much blamed, and the excuse 
which we suggested on his behalf at tho time of his 
becoming Minister of the Interior may still bo urged, 
though unfortunately with much loss confidence than 
before. M. Buffet found that he was everywhere repre¬ 
sented by men who wore regarded as partisans of the 
Empire. But he may fairly have argued that- <his parti¬ 
sanship admitted of an almost endless variety of degrees, 
and that much of it was not easily distinguishable from 
devotion to the powers that he, provided that the powers 
that, be are willing to dispense employment and pay. To 
| liavo sent comparatively pliable Imperialists alxnit their 
business would have been to convert thorn into ardent 
Imperialists. They would liavo had nothing to gain 
by keeping M. Bi feet in power; they would have had 
j everything to gain by puttjngM. Kouueb in his place. By 
| retaining them in tho service of the Republic, M. Buffet 
removed the motive which more than anything else would 
have made them in reality wlmt. they already were in name. 
They now know' that, whatever Marshal MacMaiion’s rule 
may mean for others, it, does not in its present form mean 
anything unpleasant for them. Of conrso this knowledge 
1 is not sufficient to make them zealous Republicans. On 
the contrary, the discussions to which their retention in 
office has from lime to time given rise must have thoroughly 
enlightened them us to the extent to which Republican 
instilutions are compatible with their personal interests. 
So long as the Republic is worked in the spirit in which 
j it has been worked by M. Buffet they are safe, but it is 
j quite on the cards that a Republic worked by a Left Centre 
' 'Ministry, or even by a Ministry of both Centres of which 
the Duke of Audiffukt Pasqujkr was tho head, would 
make short work with a good many of them. Under these 
circumstances men of the class to which the mayors of 
rural communes mostly belong will be likely to cherish an 
ineffective wish for the return of the Empire because it 
won hi give them permanent security, and an effective 
wish for the continuance of M. Buffet iji office 
because it would givo them present security. It is not 
safe, therefore, to assnmo that theso nominal Imperialists 
will all vote for Imperialist candidates. They will vote in 
many cases for candidates who are as milch Imperialists as 
anything else, but their real desire will be to pick out the 
candidates who arc most disposed to keep thingH as they 
are. To this extent-, therefore, tho election of delegates is 
a viefory for M. Buffet. It creates a majority in the 
Electoral College whose main object will be to keep him in 
power. There was never an election so completely iu the 
hands of placemen. Probably more than half the dele¬ 
gates who have to elect tho Senate look to tho Minister of 
tho Interior as to a present saviour. If he is overthrown 
they do not know what tho fntnro may have in store for 
them. So long as ho remains at tho head of affairs they 
are sure not merely of bread—of that a Frenchman in 
their class is usually suro anyhow—but of a convenient 
addition to their income, of consideration among their equals, 
and of doference from their inferiors. Those are amply 
sufficient inducements to make a rural mayor vote straight; 
his only difficulty will be that, in the depth of his political 
ignorance, ho may not always know how to givo his vote 
the meaning which he wishes it to bear. . 

It does not follow, howevor, that M. Buffet’s victoiy 
will be as fruitful as it is conspicuous. Bvon if we assume 
that the mayors vote exactly as I10 wishes, and that no 
unforeseen combinations or schisms among the higher 
class of delegates avail to weaken the majority which the 
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Minister has secured in the lower class, the Senate can 
mrdly be all that the sanguine fancy of M. Buffet's sub- 
>rdiuates is inclined to paint it. It is truo it will not 
>e the Radical body which some English writers have 
ately imagined it would be. They h4sed their calculations 
m the .supposition that the elected Senators would be a 
ample reproduction of the Life Senators, whereas, so far 
is probabilities go, they promise to bo of a wholly different 
,ype. But though the Senate will have a large Conserve 
ive clement in it«i-nsing the term Conservative in that 
jeewliar sense in which M. Bcm:v uses it, as implying a 
jodly-coucealcd dislike to existing institutions—it is not 
ikely to contain a preponderating Conservative element. 
VloBt of the Life Senators belong to the Republican party; 
iml when to thorn are added the contingent of elected Sni/i- 
ora contributed by the great towns, there will probably be, 
f not a Republican majority, at least a Republican mino- 
■ity strong enough to defeat a party so little homogeneous 
is the Conservatives who support Si. Buffet, In fact, the 
joknposition of tho new Seuate promises to be-curiously 
iko the composition of the late Assembly. Parties will bo 
infficicnt ly balanced to make it impossible for any one of 
hem to have itsown way. Deadlocks will be the natural 
sane of. every debato; and as deadlocks in a Second 
Chamber have not the same practical inconvenience that 
hey have in a single Chamber, th^re will not be the same 
uduoom.’iil lo invent a means of escape from them. Tho 
:liances tljat tho Senate would exercise any important 
nflueucc on the conduct of affairs have always been small, 
md the neutralization of forces which will apparently bo 
ts most marked characteristie will be likely to make these 
small chances smaller. 

But t he most important consideration in estimating the 
mine of M. Buffet’s success in the election of delegates re¬ 
ntes to the extent to which tho oloction of dolegntcs is an 
ndication of what tho election of deputies will be like. The 
iruue shrewd observer who foretold so accurately in the Time * 
jow tho elect i-.n of delegates by the rural communes would 
?o is of opinion that on this head very little can be inferred 
rum the Jesuits of Sunday’s voting. The conditions under 
ivhicli the elections of deputies will bo conducted are ob¬ 
viously exceedingly different from those which liavo go¬ 
verned the election of delegates. An election in which every 
‘oinmune selects its representative is an election in which 
die principle of scrutin d'arroniU##einvttt is Recn reduced ad 
thbunit*nt.. Village iguorance, villago subservience, aud 
village prejudice are exhibited without tho least particle of 
dloy. The villagers were accustomed lo be represented by 
.heir mayor in tho transaction of villago business ; and as 
-hey had to choose one of them Helves to represent them in 
lie election of Senators, they naturally took the mayor 
igain. The substitution of scrutin iVnrrtmdisscment for srnUin 
It; iiitlo may tend to influence the election of deputies in 
.he same direction; but the difference in tlio extent to 
.vliicU the influence will operate is immeasurable. The 
wore fact that in the latter case the represen- 
^itive has *to sit at Versailles for more than half 
.he year, whore&s in the former bo lias only to go 
-o the neighbouring town, for a couple of days, is enough 
k> vitiate all inferences from one result to tho ofchor. 
The villager naturally chooses the man he knows best, and 
who is most concerned in village business, to represent 
him as a delegate who is to be absent for two days ; while, 
when choosing a man to represent him as a deputy who 
enust bo nbaont six months, local convenience points 
exactly the opposite way. Again, an election in which 
36,000 representatives ure returned each by a single con¬ 
stituency can afford no guide to an election in which a 
Tew hundred representatives will bo returned by these same 
36,000 constituencies arranged in groups. Whatever dif¬ 
ference there may bo found to exist between the results of 
icrutin d'amnnjl issmicut and send in rfe liste, a vory much 
greater difforeuco will in all probability bo discovered be¬ 
tween tho results of scrutin d'arrvudisscmerit and scrutin de 
commune . The indifference with which tho elections of 
delegates have been received by all France outside the 
Ministry of the Interior is a pretty loir sign of the esti¬ 
mate in which their action on the course of events is held 
by the nation. Frenchmen have a remarkable gift of 
mining careless about the affairs which most concern 
teem ; but even they will hardly show tho same contempt 
for the process which is»to create the Chamber of Deputies 
as they have shown for the process which is to create the 
Senate. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

T HERE are probably few persons, unconnected with 
Parliament or with office who understand the ma¬ 
chinery by which the House of "Commons controls the 
national expenditure. Those who feel a laudable curiosity 
on the subject may derive much special information from 
an articlo in tho current number of the Quarterly faulno. 
If it wore desirable and lawful to pry into the secrets of 
anonymous publication, it would probably not be difficult 
to discover tho author. He is evidently a member of Parlia¬ 
ment who has taken a warm interest in his present subject; 
bo is possibly one of the Committeo of Public Accounts; 
and his personal acquaintances cun scarcely fad to be 
aware of the special irritation with which be regards an. 
irregularity which occurred fifteen years ago. At that 
time Sir C. Barky, the celebrated architect of the Houses 
of Parliament, was found to have; expended more than 
20,000/. on repairs and decorations without any official 
authority but his own. If he had applied to the Hoard of 
Works ho might probably, without violation of propriety, 
have done the same work at tlie same expense. It was 
undoubtedly an error to have dispensed with eiq>crior 
sanction; bnt the persistency with which the conscientious 
economist of the Quarterly roe urn again and again to the 
misadventure is an amusing illustration of the valuable 
quality of technical or professional earnestness. Teachers 
and lecturers on special topics arc divided into two 
classes. The more popular section comfaino with prac¬ 
tised literary aptitude tho knack of mastering for an 
occasion the details of an unfamiliar subject ; but more 
trustworthy information is obtained from instructors, like 
tho Quarterly Reviewer, who are evidently communicating 
a part of their own ample store of practical knowledge. 
It would be unreasonable to complain of the absence of 
tho rare faculty of imagination or sympathy which enables 
the professor to place himself apart from his subject, or to 
realize to himself the position of the student. Members of 
Parliament who already know something of the machinery 
of public accounts will best appreciate an explanation of 
mysteries which may have puzzled their early experience. 

Strict regularity in tho control and audit of expenditure 
perhaps assumes almost exaggerated importance in the 
estimation of those who have had much to do with finance. 
A lax system of keeping accounts is found in practice 
to facilitate peculat ion and waste; bnt no man aud no 
State was ever made richer by tho most, elaborate 
system of double entry. The primitive operation of dis¬ 
bursing on every occasion tiio smallest possible Minis 
from a hoard of coin might servo all the purposes of ad¬ 
ministrative frugality. Elizaulu! aud Frederick tho 
Great needed no House of Commons to strengthen their 
instinctive aversion to parting with money ; but the com¬ 
plicated transact ions of a modern State would furnish 
numerous opportunities of waste and possibilities of mal¬ 
versation if the strictest responsibility were not enforced on 
those who receive and sjumd the public revenue. Tho 
Reviewer disposes summarily of the popular belief that any 
immediate saving results from the formal discussion of the 
Estimates in the House. It appears that, in ten years 
ending with 1875, tho votes were only reduced by about 
thirty thousand pounds on the ^jholc; and these petty 
reductions were for tho most part voluntary on the 
part, of tho Government. Even the legend of Joseph 
Hume’s parsimonious exploits collapses on investigation, 
like almost all other historical legends. It seems that the 
typical economist in his later years often complacently 
reminded his friends that he had caused a reduction of the 
army and a saving of a million in 1823. The army and 
tho military estimates were in fact increased in that year; 
and a reduction in 1822 was announced by t.b<? Govern¬ 
ment on the first night of the Session. A Parliament 
which owes its long possession of supreme power to the 
wise moderation with which it has confined it.solf to its 
proper functions oannot seriously disturb the calculations 
of the Exocutivo Government. The House of Commons 
virtually appoints tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer, aud it 
must cither trust him or supersede him. J t in impossible to 
overrule the decision of the departments on tho cost of tho 
various branches of the public servioe. Mr. and 

somo of bis followers liavo at different times proposed to 
put tho nation on an allowance, by requiring the Govorn- 
mont to keep the expenditure within 4 limit to bo arbitrarily 
fixed by tbe House of Commons. A ruder scheme for 
crippling the public service and abolishing Ministerial 
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n .sjMinsiluIily lias never boon suggested; but ifs a polo- j 
giM* may, it’ tlc-y think in, ipiote in Him defence the 
{■v.tmpJe of Mr. ITkckval. In an iinparant crisis of the 
IV’iinsular War, the* n:o.-L hnu pablo of Prime Ministers 
warned Lord Wia.UVih-N lliaf he inii-if, not exceed the 
Mim which had boon voted by Parliament. for the conduct 
of till* Will*. 

The most cllicieui tdieei.- on administrative e\h*n\hpinor 
is oxoniscd by Hi" I'ommiucc «»f Public Accounts which 
bus wit refill,irly miuv rmr. ‘‘It, is this most. udiair.Jde 
'* addition to our politic. 1 !! i-dn-ic wliieli justifies tin* nsser- 

ii<m made at the epctim ^ < *' libs essay, iii.it t In' lim.-c <>f 
li (jiimiums cveivi.-cs a s.,i : *u«’t»>ry and \ igilanr control 
“ hut l lie public espciidii ui ■.’* Tilt* billies of ill .■ t 
in ii« e in*ee.s-rir»)y lvlalo m great mousuri* to forms .-.id 
mat tors of detail. Tin* Trv.e ,wy, which by law and cu tom 
cm.trols the expenditure of ; il tin* depui t incuts, habituall,, 

»vks uniH‘i:i‘s^un outl,^ It probably deiives \nlu:it)!c 
support, from the uulhmiiy of ihn Coiiiiintl-i.', which keeps 
Wiiie.h overall the public accounts. .Since its fir-,I institu¬ 
tion the Committee has fb • credit, of *’ the re ai rnitgciucii', 

’* ol* the. Cmpire's financial s\.stem upon the m,>st appro'.e I 
“method, and the buhjeelion of that, whole m atem to a 
*■ complete and independent, audit.’’ The minute nuiurj 
of some of the fuuetiims of l lie Commit to-? is ex mpliiied in 
its eoUMderatani of tin- ijuivtion whether :i torpedo vnigbt 
it) bo charged to the ueceunt s of the a: my nr the navy. A- 
«■ nat iiralhsL imdudc.s bats ni fiie class ol ijcailrup'iK, >o ibc 
Commit toe after long ivilccliou assigned the amphibious 
machine, or rather it.-, oi.v, to the military .icniin is. Only 
an enthusiast in book-keeping would bcJievo that cither 
ing or profit readied in this instance funn the dohb-j ra¬ 
tions of the CommHtee ; but the anxious taxpayer may 
derive consolation trom the knowledge ihut in the ;i'iiuin»»- 
trativ(: universe not even a torpedo is overlooked. The 
only regret which weighs on the mind of the Ee\iewer ia 
that there was no ('ommilteC ol’ Public Accounts wl.cn 
Sir C. Dai . 1 in perpei ruled his uuaiilho. iz< d expenditure. 
Similar eccentriehie-s have now become jmjio■,-iblc lb well 
as shucking. 

One of tin; ehief difficulties wliieli l»ese. • - * Treasury 
and the Legi-dal ip-i; i- 1 the more or less pcmihi.r lomlcvy 
to apply to one purpose of a department money voted for 
another object. It constantly happens that savings, as j 
they are called, occur in tic course of the year, because • 
cirnum->tlinces have pre*. ruled <v* delayetl a u< rk f >:* w'.i di 
funds hud bet'll pnniiiod. 11" t r i> ■ ouf.’iy is only postp/'MsJ, 
fin ni 'iicy must, be v*>:»*d again in aaoitwr y«ar; and 
therefore the saving isenly imaginary. L’.itd lah-ly 
Win* 1 .; ollen i Jansfenvd to the .supply of dcli'jirnri'V, in L!j>- 
same dep irl m< lit, as win a, in i«S6q, ico.coc.-/. vot'd for 
Jhickvivrd works a. Portspnnth wa , I'dv.iled among hi. ■- 
hall, !long Kung, and Muha. A part.,d remedy has been 
provided tor the alleged evil by compelling even department 
lo pay annually into the i'Achoqiicr all i> -5 ca.sli m Jiuad. 
The consent of the; Tsvasun, is required 1.1 :Ji d : .versions of ' 
mom y from its m igmul purpo^s * and, finally, the transae- 
i.am must be ratified liy tk" \ ote of the Douse ol Commuus. 
Uidorlamutely, it is friimd that in systems of national bonk- 
keeping, as j\\ w aU otle r ibrms of Jitiman activity, the 
Seyilu on sidr m bal iiiccd by a Chary lnils on the other. 
Deprived-of the pnwgr of up} Ling superlbuuiH ivi:eipi.s to 
deheiicucies, live departments h.avo resorii-d to the praelien 
of .^rawing up their «,rim,it so ns to cover nil prubable 
^imtingcoiiies. 14 A< ling ttius, the Hoard of Y\ orks lias 

made f.xce.-s demiiiui.-, amounting in tivo years ts> oon- 
“ siderably over i,ooo,ooo/. r i’he injury of u million’s 
*» worth of unneer-.ssury taxation \va» thereby inflicted on 
'* tho commuiiily.” This (ju ration also has happily two 
.sides. A community may be incommoded, but scarcely 
ruined, by the pawimat. of its debts, which ie etjuivii- 
Jcnt to t;n iuvesimuit of public motuy at 3.V per 
ctmt. Tho most approved sect of fmaneiers is never 
of expatiating on tlo propriety reducing the 

National* lX»ht. The Hoard of Works appears to have 
promoted Ibis desirable object to tbo imt inconsiderable 
amount of 200,00aZ. a year. Tlie ears which the reapers 
let full are gathered by the gleaners bohind tliem. Novel- 
theb% the Committee of Public Accounts has been 
tempted by tlm result of the experiment to relax some¬ 
thing of the stringency of its principles, ft now recom¬ 
mends that, withiu certain limits, the Hoard of Works 
should bo idlevvod to apply savings to payment of deficien¬ 
cies. fn England tho employment of savings only aflects 
the accounts of Hie yoHr. No such anomaly cau occur 


under the supervision of tho JTonso of Commons as tlio 
uecumulufion by the Prussian or tho Gorman Govornmont 
of large sums which nro reserved for unforeseen cootin- 
geneieM. On tho whole, it appears that tho management 
of the public accounts may be regarded with confidence 
and sat i ■ sion. 


THE AMERICAN AMNESTY DERATE. 

\ N odd debuto and division in the American House of 
- Representatives related, like other political move¬ 
ments of the present time, rather to tho Piii.MDKNr's 
election than to tho ostcusiblo issue. A Democratic 
member proposed to abolish thu few* remaining exceptions 
to the amnesty by which nearly all tho Uonfeilenite 
functionalios have already profited. Mr. Rlaine, on bcliall 
ot the Uepablicaus, moved amendments imposing an oath 
of allegunice as a condition of amnesty, and excluding Mr. 
Jmi-'KJLiiSUN Davis from tlio benclit of thu measure. Tho 
original Resolution was carried by a largo majority ; but it 
Jailed to obtain tho Iwo-thirds plurality of votes which was 
necessary to give it. olivet. It might have b<‘Ou supjiosed 
Lliat llu* trial of strength and its result, would have satisfied 
l.'otli parties; blit Mr. Hi.aink, for some reason which is 
uilli'*iilt to u?idiM>tnnd f renewed tho contest by a motion to 
reconsider the vote. The mere extension of tho amnesty 
could have little practical importance, Mr. Alkxanim-:u 
•Si k ru has, lato Vi ut«- President of the Confederacy, is a 
member of tlie House of R( k presentativcs ; and many of his 
former colleagues hold plae-vs of dignity and trust. At tho 
late appointment of tlie olfieers of the House the Rr pribli- 
euns complaim-d that a preference was given to candidates 
who laid done civil or military servico to tho Confederacy. 

J faiiy of those who arc still excluded care to recover their 
rights under tho Federal Constitution, there can be no 
ri a son why they should object to lake the n qui red oath. 
Mr. Ji:i-tcl;sO-X Davis might, regard a Resolution directed 
personally against liiiuM.ll' ratijur as a compliment to his 
services and ability than as a punishment. Tho leader of 
the unsuccessful party in a great ei\il war Millers no 
c itruordinary luirdshij) in bi'ing prc\enied trom Jiolding 
v 1‘uce m the political community winch lie had at one tune 
voluntarily repudiated. lie may consider himself fortunate 
m being al to wed without molestation to enjoy the respect 
and gratitude of his .S- e,! hern f< !!• o\ -eit is w i:o will uilne 
Jiis semei's I lie more because lie s.ibjocied !<j the 
nominal punishment of special disnbilit ins. 

r J’hc discussion, which was probably raised f«>r collateral 
and pai ly puiposei, illustrates the remarkable geuerosity 
nud iho admirable good .sense with winch tho Northern 
Americans have 1 rutted their eonijnccd adversaries. With 
tins excejiiion of two or three olfieuvs who were oouvicted 
on charges of crueity to I'Vdciul pi*isoi»ers, not a single 
C ';iiVjili rate bus HuUerod <l(.atii, and the Ek.-.siukxt himself 
o■•(•:*}>ed with a sluu-1, nejiribouiiient. Tlie esclusion of 
some of the Southern States for a time from Jthe exerciso of 
their e.onsiit,utmnal fuuelions, whether it waS expedient or 
unnecessary, was essentiully a political act, and not a penal 
proceeding. The Congress would jtfobably have been stall 
more lenient if Mr. Anuuknv Johnson' had not caused irri¬ 
tation by bis attempt, to anticipate tho action of the Legis¬ 
lature. Since that time the traces of civil war Lave been 
al uost obliterated by the road mission of tlio excluded 
Slates. The magnanimity which was displayed to beaten 
enemies was in a great measure attributable to tho conscious¬ 
ness that 1 hero was little or nothing to forgive. Tho per¬ 
sistency with which the supporter* of the Union denounced 
the Confederates us rebels was a well-meant effort to eul- 
, tivale a U'ceming indignation. It was all tho time under- 
| stood that the assertion of a right which up to that period 
j hud scarcely been disputed was extremely unlike rebellion. 
At the beginning of the struggle Mr. LitfC'or.N and Mr. 
Shvvaud publicly recognized the right of secession; nor lias 
any tribunal up to the present, time judicially declared that 
the claim of the seceding States wus inconsistent with tho 
UoLiatitutmn. The South had a iMilancc of legal authority 
ou its side; and, 011 the other lmnd, the Northern States, 
whatever might be the merits of the legal question, wero 
perfectly right in their determination to maintain tho 
national unity by force. At a later period the question of 
slavery complicated the original quarrel; but it would have- 
been absurd to blame tho 0 on federates for defending a state 
of society and a kiucl of property which had been uni¬ 
formly recognized by law and custom. By this time the 
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majority of Americans liav© probably loarnod to take pride 
in the womlerfni military achievements of the South, The 
triumphs of the stronger combatant in the latter part of 
the war effaced the mortification which had been caused 
by many oarly failures. Grant and Sherman might fairly 
Ue placed on the same level with Gee and Jackson ; and 
the final capture of Richmond avenged the numerous 
defeats which had been incurred by former invaders of 
Virginia. Another cause which disarmed resentment was 
the decisive character ol* the ultimate victory. After the 
capitulation of Lee there was never reason to fear the 
revival of tbo war; and the Southern States are at the 
present moment moro loyally attached to the Union than 
at any period for twenty years before the Secession. 

Mr. Blaine is an eminent member of the Republican 
party and an expectant nominee for the Presidency. As 
Speaker of the House of Representatives during the last 
Congress ho increased Ins Parliamentary reputation, and 
at present ho may be regarded as the Republican leader in 
the House. It is not to be .supposed that lie attached 
imaginary importance to the continued exclusion from 
ofltoo of those Confederates who might profit by a general 
amnesty. His conduct in pressing his amendments against 
an adverse majority may perhaps bo explained by his 
belief that tho best chanco for the Republicans is to raise 
in the ensuing contest the same issues on which they have 
held power during the last fifteen or sixteen years. In 
opposing a complete amnesty, Mr. Blaine virtually, admits 
that his party will find no support among the whitocitizens 
of tho Southern States. There is no risk in alienating a 
professedly irreconcilable) opponent; and ostentatious dis¬ 
regard to tho feelings of tbo ex-Confcderatcs may perhaps 
bo tho best mode of securing the favour of tho coloured 
population. The Republicans of the North, having not yet 
Hiccocdcd in devising any new declaration of principles, 
may perhaps find that old-fashioned or obsolete professions 
divide their party the Ica.-t. .Mr. Blaixf/s skill in political 
tactics has lately been shown in the adroit Resolution by 
■which he met the No-Popery appeals of his competitor, 
General Grant. Il was expedient to prove that the Pui-.m- 
i*i nt was not the only IVolestant champion ; and nothing 
could bo more popular or morn harmless than a protest 
against Established Ghureln a. it is but fair to give Mr. 
Blaine credit for equally skilful calculation in his opposi¬ 
tion to the relief of Air. Jkmkkmin Davis from disabilities. 
It is a felicity of the pohticiuTr? of the United States that 
in their party struggles they piny with counters, instead of 
staking national institutions and great social interests on 
tho issue of tho contest. Tho Republicans and Democrats 
take a warm interest in the approaching election of a Pre¬ 
sident, but neither party cares whether resol at ions are 
passed to annoy the Roman Catholics, or whether Air. 
Jeitelson Da\is is considered eligible for the Senate. The 
Republicans perhaps hoped that their adversaries would 
court, certain defeat by adopting a policy of inflation or of 
repudiation ; tint a respectable section of tbo Democrats 
have had the good sense to vole against a proposed repeal 
of the Act lor resuming specie paymeuts. 

Congress is entirely ut- leisure to amuse itself with de¬ 
bates which involve no practical consequences. Tho House 
of Representatives will not respond to Air. Bristow’s 
request for an increase of taxation, and it is not known 
that any legislative measures are required. The amnesty 
debate has excited unusual interest; and it is thought that 
the result may affect the derision on the only remain¬ 
ing matter which calls for settlement. A Committee of 
Congress lately visited Philadelphia to examine tho 
preparations for the Exhibition ; and on its return it has 
reported in favour of a moderate grant for which the 
undertakers have applied to Congress. Tho wealth and 
ldierulity or enterprise of American citizens are curiously 
illustrated by the reasons which have caused flic application. 
Jtis understood that the peopiu of Pennsylvania, who have 
already contributed tho greater part of tho nccossaiy funds, 
would be both able and willing to provide tho remainder, 
especially as it is nearly certain that the unrh rtaking will be 
remunerative; but they justly think tlmt tho national cha¬ 
racter of the enterprise ought to receive formal recognition 
in tho form of ft pecuniary grant. Tho Government of the 
.United States is it self an exhibitor on a large scale ; so 
that, if general considerations of sentiment and policy 
were insufficient, there is a technical just dictation foi tho 
grant. It now appears that some of the Democrats ure 
disposed, if thoy aro defeated on the question of amnesty, 
to display their resentment by opposing tho grant to ti.e 


Exhibition. Southern politicians wonld prrhnns contend 
that a Union in which they were denied :iu equal Hnro 
onght not to receive u national coinmcTunraticu. It tn.jy 
be hoped that the grunt will bo, after all, unaniinoxiMy 
voted. All parties must bo ft ware tlmt the. contest on the 
amnesty is in the nature of a sham fight for objects wlimh 
aro no longer important. After considering the claims of 
tho Exhibition, Congress meditates an early prorogation, 
involving tho postponement of business until the Presi¬ 
dential election has been decided in November. A country 
may bo esteomed happy which canuffhrd to rcprcicnbatives 
elected for a term of two years a vacation of a year and a 
half. 


A TRAP FOB POl.rTIfTAXS. 

A N American journalist Ij.m, it appiara. hem ht.*ly 
A exendsing an impertinent ingenuity in r-:puiuiGatiu" 
on the simplicity of English public men. Holding the 
post of fjondnu t -orrespondents of that great journal, t he 
N**n) York 1 VurM, be felt it to be his duty at a dull scus-.-n 
to furnish his employers with something that should be 
particularly spicy and original. The excluaivu habits of 
an effete aristocracy probably threw difficulties in the way 
of his paying those domiciliary visits which arc the usual 
resource of a hard-up reporter in his native laud ; and he 
may have found it exhausting to make rip accounts of 
imaginary interviews from a cursory glimpse of umbrellas in 
the hall. The Correspondent, however, saw another opening. 
If lie could not call, he could write, ami the masters might 
bo moro civil than the flunkeys. Bo ho sat dmvn and ad¬ 
dressed a letter to a considerable number of “ gentlemen 
“eminent in politics, theology, f.r.d social science”—we 
may be sure that hi* Reuse of their eminence was expressed 
with sufficient enthusiasm —ro<putting “ an expression of 
“ their views ” concerning the proposal.* made by 1*result nt 
Grant in a recent Message ie.-pectiug education and the 
taxation of Church property. It is obvious that the. task 
of instructing the Americans in the management of their 
own affairs is one of some delicacy for English politicians 
to undertake, and that it might he. doubt fill whether the 
most benevolent criticism would he received exactly 
in tlio spirit in which it. was offered. But this was p<#»- 
sibly part of the calculations of trio n.-iutu Corre¬ 
spondent, who must have U i en well aware of the 
irritation and excitement which would he pretty sure 
to bo produced among his sensitive country men by the 
receipt of a groat budget of letter* from English politician*, 
philosophers, and diwms, candidly pointing out the weak 
points in A merit‘an arrangements, and predicting tin; d s- 
ustrous consequences winch might reasonably be expeir.cd. 

As it happened, the trap, though cleverly baited, did not 
produce quite so good a catch as was no doubt effected. 
Perhaps the net was laid a liltle too plainly in the sight of the 
birds. Mr. Glal»>* iosi- might have been fairly reckoned on 
for an clulioraU* reply, but he was strangely brief. lle 
“ regretted that it was not- in his power In Miy more on the 
“ letter which tho Gorivspo.idcut had been good enough " 
—so kind of the Correspondent!—“ to address to him"; 
and it may readily be believed that- his regret was sincere, 
and that lie would have gladly s«*d moro if tho too obvious 
imprudence of doing so had not deferred him. So he re¬ 
solved only to express the deep interent with which lie 
regarded the questions now raised in America, as, if ho 
were to “ go further with re .-poet to ponding issue.-*, i: would 
“ savour of pre.-ur.piu n, and do harm rather than good.” 
If he had stopped la ic lie would a*, least have luvn con¬ 
sistent ; but the impulse of let for-writing was too strong for 
him, and ho could not refrain from adding I hut he b ucd **riic 
“ United Slatlm^ia -nlicr incorn cnicnco from the cMivmc 
“liberty which 1 m;d- rsiaud it now allows cf throwing 
“ land into iMm fn.a n for the purposes of private corpora.. 
“ tioun -winch iii-iy botrne enough, but Miuiek.s rather of 
the critical lone wt icli lie profess d lo l o anxious to avoid. 
The Archbishop of Uanieurckv is rqmilh civil, but juovc 
steadily nncoinmnnicativc. lie ■* tru-a* that tho Curro- 
spoitdenl “ will nuderstami my Icehugsin the matter when 
“ 1 say that. 1 do not. consider tliai 1 can well ontfr on tho 
“ qu“8tion of President Gram’s recommendations.'for Coi\- 
“ grew,” for tho reason tlmt: “the circumstances, of 
“ the United Staten are such that it is extremely difficult 
“ for any person v. ho is not. actually a citizen to express an 
“ opinion,’’ The A hcmhi-jiof might perhaps have added 
that it was not his business to lecture foreign countries on 
their private affairs, especially as ho has plenty of other 
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things to do, and would got. no thanks for his pains. Tho : 
Duke of Augyll, wo are told, somewhat, eomplainingly ” j 
—lie is tho only grumbler, the rest all taking the applica¬ 
tion as if it was tho most natural thing in the world thut 
they should be asked to supply copy for a New York news¬ 
paper—remarks that “public men have enough to do hero ; 
“ with tho difficulties of thoir own conn try without being 
“ called upon to form decisive opinions on those utiect- 
“ iug Amerie:!.'’ It must bo confessed that I hero is much 
painful trillh in this remark, and that nn international ex¬ 
change of opinion and ad\ico would scarcely bo likely to , 
amplify or sweeteu the conditions of political controversy, j 
which aro Hying enough already. >Mr. Uimoul takes no j 
otlcnce nt the inquisition to which he is subjected, hut is : 
cautious in lotting out anything. Ho thinks “ the diseus- 
•• sion which is unavoidable on these great questions” 
had better go on for a while before he takes a hand in it, 
and that lor him at this stage of tho game *• to seem to 
“ wish to teach or to influence Aun rican opinion would be 
“ something like an impertinence or an intrusion." Tho 
Archbishop of Cantjuklm having been eon-ulted, tho 
<JoiTcspomlent also thought it only lair to take the opinion 
of the Positi\e hierarchy, and applied to Mr. Kiii*:iu;iue 
Mai.tij-on as tho most approachable of the apostles. Mr. 
Naimoson, however, declined to say anything uf the Puk.'I- 
iuin’i’s policy ns regards America, uUhougli l.e added i-lmfr 
jc would do very well for Knglaiul. Archdeacon ill viso\ 
'■c'-pondcd in his usual hearty way, that tlus Devil had 
broken loo.se in England, ami that he supposed lie was busy 
in America too, and that much tho same “ miserable folly " 
was talked about religious education in both countries. Tho 
Bishop of pK.i’fBi’.oKOCc.ii and Mr. Fuu^mi were also tapped 
by the Correspondent, hut nothing could be extracted from 
them except copies of an old sermon and a eon pin of 
speeches, which perhaps were not exactly the ,-ort of thing 
wanted for New York. 

On the whole, then, tho Corrosp* union t*s experiment, 
seems to have been, from his .v, i point uf view, 
rather a failure. Ho has not “drawn" his eminent men 
to the extent ho hoped for; but that they «hooM have 
allowed themselves to he drawn at all is somewhat ii range. | 
The natural course would have been to take no notice of 
impertinent, ltd tors asking questions which ihc writer had 
i*o right to ask. Ai to the Correspondent's mistake, it is 
more easily accounted for. Once in a way tho eminent 
men have been a little on their guard; but it (an nut bo denied 
that the foolish facility with which some public men in this 
country aro perpetually rushing into correspondence on all 
sorts of subjects with obscure, or perhaps eve i unknown, per¬ 
sons, is calculated to produce in t lie mind of foreigners the im¬ 
pression that English politicians arc singularly weak on this 
side of their character. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, seems to 
spend a large part, of his timo in replying to inquiries us to 
whether ho is a Jesuit in disguise, which lm invariably 
answers in so mysterious a stylo as to coniirm the worst 
suspicions of his catechists. Indeed it has been supposed that 
bis retirement from public life is chietiy due to his engross¬ 
ment in private correspondence. There are so many people 
who want to know his opinion on oil kinds of questions by 
return of post, that he has no leisure for anything else, and 
of courso in such a case the affairs of the country must 
give way to tho inquisitiveness of tho old women and 
crotchet-mongers who require advice. ilo writes grave 
counsel to people who ask whether they ought to wear 
mourning, and even stoops to remonstrate with such a 
print us Iteynolds’s Newspaper in regard to his own family 
affairs. His la-st offence in this lino lias been a letter 
to a young man in business, who prefers to bo described 
as being “engaged in mercantile pursuits" to being 
called a clerk, and who, though the son of a clergyman, is 
apparently so ignorant as not to know tho origin of the 
word “clerical." “ Unfortunately,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
u with respect to ‘ clerk * as with respect to ‘ art,’ wo seem 
“ to want a now adjective.” If Mr. Gladstone has nothing 
better to do, ho might invent a few. It. would bo porhaps 
less a descent from his former antecedents than setting 
up as a sort of supplement to a Spelling Bee, and new 
adjectives would be very serviceable to bis late party. 
Mr. Blight, loo. is understood to bo equally overwhelmed 
with inquiries from busybodies, which ho conscientiously 
endeavours to answer. Little scraps of letters from him. 
settling in a couple of offhand epithets the biggest 
questions, are every now and thou given to the world, and 
are eagerly picked up and worshipped with much incense 
oo the altar of the Birmingham Post. A question 


which ia certainly not froo from difficulty—that of tho 
proper punishment for brutal fellows who beat their wives 
—has just been disposed of in this way by the Birmingham 
oracle. Mr. Buight holds that, if ft brutal husband suffers 
flogging in addition to imprisonment and hard labour, 
he will probably be more brutal when ho returns to his wife, 
and that therefore he should bo lot off as mildly as possible 
in order lo coax him info not murdering his family, it 
docs not matter to Mr. Ilmen r that the Judges and other 
authorities on criminal matters, who necessarily speak 
with a sense of responsibility, and who aro likely to know 
more about such questions than one who only frequents 
respectable uud peace-loving society, Imvo come to a very 
diHeronl conclusion as to the use of Hogging, and hold 
that, even though a sound flogging may not havo much 
effect in improving the moral character of a man who has 
already reached such a point of brutality as to jump on his 
wile, it will probably make him hesitate to expose his own 
person to a second castigation. A bully of this kind is 
always a coward, and beats a woman because he knows she 
cannot hit back; but if somebody else undertakes to hit 
back in her stem!, it will make him shy of another encounter. 
There is surely something very petty and undignified in 
men of distinct ion in public life catching at every small 
chance of writing a little letter which will perhaps be ad¬ 
vertised in the papers, ft is impossible tlmt. serious ques¬ 
tions can bn adequately discussed in this way, and nothing 
can bo more ridiculous than the affectation of dogmatic 
infallibility which is suggested by attempts to settle every¬ 
thing in an oracular half-dozen sentences, including tho 
eouipliincuis of tho season. Eminent men have surely a 
hotter use for their faculties than competing with the 
“ Answers to Correspondents ” in tho kitchen maids’ weekly 
paper. 


RAILWAYS AND KJENKRY. 

HIETHER. a Bill for making a railway from 
Windermere to Amhh .-.ide, and thence through 
Rvdal and Gra..mere to Kesw ick, is or is not introduced 
in the coming Session, there is littlo doubt, that some 
such application will he made in the courso of a year 
or two. As regards scenery, it. seeing almost beyond 
the power of Railway Companies or lie >tcl-k»r pots lo 
kill the goose that lays tho golden eggs for thorn. No 
matter liow completely tho characteristic qualities of 
a beautiful district may bo destroyed, greater facilities 
of approach bring crowds of widiscerning travellers 
whose custom mom than repays the loss of those who 
uo longer care to look at a landscape which has been 
vulgarized past enduianeo. The change is not merely in. 
Kufficicut to outweigh in tho minds of tho new 
arrivals tho fact that they can reach llio scone of 
their holiday in a shorter timo and with less incon¬ 
venience; it has for many of them positive attractions 
of its own. Monster hotels, with a tnhh-d?hole for 
every meal, and tho opportunity of seeing everything in 
tho society of a congenial crowd, aro not drawbacks to bo 
got over in consideration of counterbalancing advantages; 
they aro, in themselves, additional recommendations. 
Cheerfulness takes the place of seclusion, and tho heart of 
the tourist leaps within him as he recognizes tho signs 
which toll him that ho is not far from his kind. Even if 
there were no other reason for proposing to carry tho rail¬ 
way beyond Windermere, ihc anxiety of innkeepers whom 
the successes of their better-placed rivals will not suffer to 
sleep would probably supply sufficient promoters. Besides 
this, t here may be fresh mines discovered in the mountains 
on either side of the valley, so that tho new lino might hope 
to secure industrial as woll as passenger traffic. With 
these possibilities in prospect, it is useless to put aside tho 
question as ono which is not likely to become practical. 
The application for a new railway through the very heart 
of the Lako country will certainly bo made, and it will bo 
well if JL’arliament has had timo beforehand to consider 
what answer shall bo given to it. 

There was a time when consent would have been almost 
a foregone conclusion. Until the financial collapse of so 
many lines had proved that, even as regards the means of 
locomotion, the supply may sometimes exceed the demand, 
those who preached that tho construction of railroads is 
not an end in itself had no chance of gaining a hearing. 
For the moment the world and all that is therein belonged 
to the enginoor and the contractor, and any one who 
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dreamed of sotting bounds to their efforts was set down as 
a reactionary dreamer. Financial embarrassments have at 
length given tho objector a chance of being listened 
to. Amidst the disgust which accompanies bad invest¬ 
ments, the position that it given district is not of necessity 

* he happier for tho possession of a railroad no longer seems 
u patent absurdity. It must bo admitted indeed that the 
primt facie argument is always on tho side of railways, Tho 
villagers of the district through which it is proposed to 
carry one will dispose of their produce to greater advantage, 
by reason both of the increased facilities for sending it to 
market and of the increase in the number of those who will 
consume it on the spot. If, in addition to this, now kinds 
of industry are developed, and mines or factories spring up 
on tho mountain-side or along the course of the Htrcams, 
still larger commercial guinfl may be gathered in. Are 
there any considerations of sufficient, force to outweigh 
these ? In answer to this 1 here are two things to bo Buid. 
In tho first place, tho welfare of tho particular district con¬ 
cerned is not the only point to be kopt in view. It might 
conceivably be highly convenient to tho inhabitants of 
Qnoen’s Gate and Lancaster Gate to have a railway carried 
across tho centre of Kensington Gardens. Mutual visits 
would bo promoted, especially in bad weather, and a 
healthy competition might be created between the trades¬ 
men in the two neighbourhoods. Tint no amount of local 
unanimity would avail anything against the general deter¬ 
mination to rctaiu Kensington Gardens for the bene¬ 
fit, not only of the bordering districts, but of the 
whole of London. If there is any part of Great Britain 
which can be said to be held in trust for the whole nation, 
it is tho Lakes. It is the most generally accessible of tho 
mountain districts, and notwithstanding all that has been 
done round Collision nnd U 11 swater, it is still the most 
unspoiled. What even mountain districts can becomo 
under certain combinations of industry and locomotion 
may be seen in parts of Yorkshire; and if the ascent of 
llelvollyn or Fairfield bad to be begun amidst the smoko 
of chimneys, the roar of furnaces, arid tlic shrieks of railway 
engines, the special charm of tho Lake scenery would 
be gone. Much, no doubt, that is striking and beau¬ 
tiful would remain, for it. would be long before even 
the most sanguine speculator would bo templed to re¬ 
produce the Kigi railroad on a smaller scale; but tho 
seclusion and freshness of the valleys would bo destroyed, 
and the enjoyment even of the mountains would be half 
neutralized by the annoyances clustered at tlieir feet. Wo 
will not go tho length of saying that there is no conceiv¬ 
able gain to the inhabitants of Kydal and Grasmere which 
would constitute a sufficient reason for depriving English¬ 
men of this means of escape from tho irritating surround¬ 
ings of town life, and especially of town lifo as it exists in 
the manufacturing districts, but. the case mado out ought 
to bo one of very unusual strength. As a matter of fact, 
there is no ground to suppose that any case at all can bo 
made out. The conversion of mountain valleys into 
theatres of mining or manufacturing industry may bo a 
benefit to tlic country generally or to mankind, but 
it ib a benefit which is usually conferred at the sacrifice 
of some of tho comfort of the inhabitants. Tho question 
is not, therefore, whether the interests of the people of the 
Lako country are to be subordinated to the interests of 
those who visit it in their holidays. It is whether the 
interests of those who wish to make money out of tho 
Lake country ought to bo treated as paramount over tlioso 
of other classes. There are circumstances, no doubt, which 
might make it necessary to cany on the railway from 
Windermere; but these circumstances should he strictly 

* investigated and severely judged. Tho creation of another 
valley bristling with chimney b and machinery would be 
but a poor compensation for the loss of one of tho few 
districts left in England in which really grand scenery is 
still uninjured by man. Of tho first*kind cf spectacle 
Yorkshire and South Wales have examples enough to offer. 
Of the last tho number is now too small to make the de¬ 
struction of any one of them a light matter. 

It is not merely the substitution of one mode of locomo¬ 
tion for another that is involved in tho extension of rail- 
ways in the Lakes. If nothing but tho conveyance of 
passengers were concerned, it might bo possible so to con¬ 
struct the line os to prevent it from greatly disfiguring tho 

untry through which it passed. Much of the injury 
job has been inflicted'in this way has been due not to 
fact that a railway has been made so much as to tifye 


fact that it 1 ms been made in a particular way. A little 
deviation from tho courso actually taken, a little additional 
outlay in making a viaduct or embankment less conspicuous, 
or a bridge less ungraceful, oven the simple expedient of 
planting an ugly wall with creepers, or hilling it with fust- 
growing trees, would often have made an immense differ, 
once. There has been great and culpable carelessness in this 
respect on the part of those have had the power to say 
whether a railway shall be mado or not. It ought long 
ago to have been made tho duty of some department of 
the Government to see that, wherever the Legislature 
is asked to confer additional powers of taking land, no 
needless injury shall be clone to the scenery of the district 
through which the Company applying for these powers 
proposes to carry their line. Even in the absence of such 
a department, a Parliamentary Committee might insist on 
exacting proper security against tho needless disfigurement 
of so exceptional a district as the Lakes. But in this case 
the railway is only a smull part of the danger to bo feared. 
The landowners in the interior of the Luke country are 
but human. They have their expenses, tlieir embarrass¬ 
ments, their natural desires to increase their income 
or to lay up capital for their families; and if » 
railway is bn>ught to their doors, it is etrUtin that some 
of them will he induced to test tho contents of the 
ground they own, in the hope that it may prove as rich 
in mineral wealth as tho ground on the outskirts of the 
district lias already proved. If it. is urged that when tliis 
time arrives it will bo soon enough to inquire how the de¬ 
struction, so far fts natural Inanity is concerned, of a district, 
in which, though it bo not national property, the nation has 
a certain intelligible interest, can be prevented, it is enough 
to say that it will then bo too late. Parliament must have 
greatly changed its nature Wore it. interferes to hinder a 
landlord from doing what he will with his own land. If a 
mini has a railway at his door there is no fmve, nt least none 
that is likely to be brought into play, strong enough to pre¬ 
vent him from opening a mine in his field. Indeed, as tho law 
stands now, there is no force strong enough to prevent him 
from so polluting the stream that flows through his land that 
it becomes loat hsome alike to sight and taste. These things 
he can do without asking Parliament to help him, and with 
a reasonable certainty that Parliament, even if asked, v ill 
do nothing to hinder him. But so long as there is no 
railroad nearer than Windermere, itydul Water is not likely 
to bo invaded by either mines or mills, and as a railway 
cannot be made without the aid of Parliament, it is at this 
point that obstructives can most conveniently take their 
stand. We have guarded ourselves against, being supposed 
to say that no more railways ought to be made iu tho Lake 
country. Il is enough for our purpose if it is conceded 
that no more ought to ho made without c.irvFnl inquiry, 
without full consideration of tho weighty arguments 
against their extension in this particular district, and 
without a preliminary recognition that a very much 
more imperative ease ought to be made out for their 
prohibition in this particular district than in almost 
any other. Ko fur ns is yet known, no advantage 
that wo do not already possess can ho secured by pro¬ 
longing tho railway beyond Windermere; whereas it is 
evident that against any gain that may be realized by such 
prolongation must be set certainly the partial, aud pos¬ 
sibly the entire, deal ruction of scenes of natural bcuutv, 
and, by comparison, of unbroken solitude, which can never 
bo reproduced. In the present condition of England this 
argument, ought to have a strong influence ou the Legis¬ 
lature which has to decide the question. 


MKX OK llltt WOULD. 

flMl.VT ** tlic world is too much with us*’ L* no doubt Ime, lu; 
-A- in biiite of our devotion to limit-rial tilings, wiy few of ns 
acquire the drat rudiments of the print art of firing in tho world. 
We, quit lifo iu lamentable ignorance of ila siu.phbL la we, and 
without even understanding tho causes of our constant failure. 
What is called the wisdom of our ancestors serins to bo here of 
very little avail, nor ure them any pages of hist or v which repeat 
themselves with such certain punctuality ns those that record tho 
persistent neglect of the most simple and enduring condition: of 
life. Men nnd womou appear to acquaint themselves with the 
uluudeiv of thufo who hate gone before them, fur no other ond than 
that they may bo able to commit them again; and this truth is 
now so * widely recognized that wo have invented a particular 
pkruHO to characterize the few who exhibit a better knowledge ot 
| the practical rules which govern existence. Men of the world 
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are, in feet, men who ondei>tniu! !nw to adjust their lives to tho 
circumstances that surround u u< l eon tod them. They possess in a 
high degree that genius tor the .-it <>f living which is so strangely 
denied to the greater number of their follows, and they have the 
patience to study with duo attention tho facts which most men 
deem too simple and obvious for consideration. And although we 
may all claim to Ins nun of this world, in so far as we have no pre¬ 
test access to uny other, there arc hut \orv few who possess the 
qualifications which give to the privileged class it* special (listiuc- 
tion. Tho majority of men nml more than a life's experience to 
deturiniue tho exact halitncobetween possibility and desire, whereas 
the uutn of tho. world, outlawed with the art of living, leaps at once 
to tho conclusion, wud is prudent without, the long education of 
failure. He is not. a philosopher, hoo.mse ho has no theory to 
support or expound, nor hn> ho ti\« temper of those religious 
enthusiasts who look forward to «n:ia* future recompense for present 
ills. On tho contrarv. Ijis constant endeavour is to show by ex¬ 
ample that, life may bn endured without, prole it or rebellion, and to 
prove by prttmiU mrophiuco uf \\ h.il i* unultomhic that tho antag¬ 
onism between man nml his fat" i* net s » hitter us ofliers suppose. 
Taken in this highest sen«e, therefore, ihe term does not imply any 
kind of reproach. To do our duty in that state of life unto which 
it has pleased Hod. to call us i* indeed enjoined by the Catechism, 
and the man of the. world only enhoyea this precept, of ihe Church 
in striving to make himself a* much at homo ns possible on the 
earth on vvhii-h he find- himself. Nor is it extraordinary that a 
person so pitted should he hs-k. d up to with respect.even by those 
who are wist in a very diflhiviit mould. The morl i<leal beings are 
occasionally ane-itnl bv the im-n f»r.v of dull finds, and in such 
straits they are riatmallv willing euoii:di to m-i-I; aid from others 
who are well informed In imitori.tl things, and to render :i certain 
amount of homage to ihe man who, not luring “above his place ** in 
the scheme of creation,, keep* an unshaken course by dint of a grave 
reserve of imari nation and »h>iie. 

Rut ev«n tie- soniidtsst creed may h v travestied, nnd the princi¬ 
ples by which men of tho v\erhl regulate thoi. lives are specially 
•uaceptihlu of caricntnfe. Among those who upe tho distinction 
without posse-.-ring the qualities implied by the title I wo varieties 
liuvo alvvavs U-en ptoininent. Tin* liret cull'd-la of persons, who 
make a very htlle world of their umii rial then pride theuiaelvis 
upon unde: i-l mdnig i's cimditi<m. They commit the original sin 
of mistaking JViitonville or !•* ravin for the universe, uud assidu¬ 
ously oultivat* local whale wl.hh in coti:e J the veriest, folly 
when pusin-d Ivyond tiie narrow if their domain. They 

suppose that. evistoiuo i.i deunnd ,t ’4jn.u1 the due oluervantx) 
of the uiorrt trivial social r ile*, nd they find ic a reverent 
ofadiwiec to Lho latent etiquette : f-udicient euro for nil the 
maladies that overtake, the so il. ? makes lmf little difference 
in the essential character of thi -5 lyjie whether it is found in the 
“ upper ten ’’ or tin- lower millions. I11 cither raso the j«iginy indivi¬ 
duality is about tho -anio size, uud whether it dictates the laws of 
life 10 the drawing-room or the kitchen m-Uteri absolutely nothing. 
With such a per&ou the man of the world is often confused. The 
larger outlook t .v* r life hi not distinguished from tho quick insight 
into triviuhtin.-, and it is richly concluded that, bncuuso a man 
knows exactly tho most appropriate ci^iunu for the skating rink 
or a garden party, ho therefore undcrslamU the eternal con¬ 
ditions of human existence, This type presents, of course, the 
extreme form of caricature. The mu end variety affects a more 
plausible appearance, and Ihe radical imposture is not quite so 
ea*y of detection. Ho is not only a practical man, hut a philoso¬ 
pher, and ho U able to ibnnulcte. the results of his experience for 
the benefit of hi- 1 fallow-creature!*. lb' professes to Iiqvo endured 
in his time all Ihe trials that overtake the most ideal beings, ami 
to have collected n Eerion of maxims which are to serve as a sure 
defence against all itltack* of ihe rebellions spiiit. No problems 
of the soul are deemed too great tor bis drivelling analysis, Life 
ill its highest aspect is only ibe expression of a few trite proverbs 
which may 1>« committed to memory like the rules in a Latin 
grammar. Onco harned, thive epigrammatic. guides to conduct 
ought to serve lor nil the needs of human existence, and the man 
who cannot thrust his life into the narrow dimensions of this 
diminutive philosophy is ft fool or a madman. It would of coin-no 
render existence very easy if its profound**.*! principles could bo set 
to the sort of droning music in which the philosophic man of the 
world delights. Tho art of living could then be acquired like a 
recipe for a pudding, aiul failure would alwavs be attributable to 
the omission of some particular ingredient. 

Within the limits of a single play rihakspeare has admirably 
personified these three varieties of human character. It was neces¬ 
sary for tho full expression of Hamlets nature that lie Bhould bo 
brought into contact with the exponents of practical ideas, and 
accordingly the dramatist, with the utmost refinement of art, has 
relieved lira essential ua world line v; ftirsinst different, depths of the 
worldly character. ISo refined indeed is tho first contrast that it 
bolds within it an element - or harmony. Between Hamlet and 
Horatio there is a close and enduring friendship —a friendship 
which is in truth based upmf thc* m< st profound diflerencos of 
nature. Horatio is the true type of the man of the world, tut his 
worldliness is so noble and unb olting (hat it contrasts, without 
conflicting, with Hamlet s ideal vision. Hamlet is in himself tho 
expression in art of tho artistic attil ude towards actual facte. He 
if* u<> nearer to the world than a epec-Uinraf u play to the life 
which it sj’iubtrihee*, andlto U as iucaiubto of c-UTyingou the prac¬ 
tical drama of Uh> as Hu* Hiiue Bfwhitor. if suddenly summoned 
lroiu his place in the audience, would bo of completing the mi¬ 


ll nished iietiou of the stage. II i« constant endeavour is to put 
himself outside tho circumstances with which he- is brought into 
contact, and to get lav enough away from tlieiu to bo abloto mea¬ 
sure their value and determine their drift. This, which he bftUeres 
to bo tho wcussary preliminary to action, renders hida at last 
entirely powerleas to act. At each atop he in only carried^ further 
from the real world, aud though his vision of it grows in distinctness, 
ho becomes only the more incapable of altering <jt reshaping tho - 
fixed lines of the picture which rises before him. It is true that his 
fain combines witii his character to keep him thus a more spectator 
of actual life. With happier fortunes ho might have gradually 
bridged over tho gulf that separated him from the reality, and 
he bud already by his love for Ophelia attempted to fmd an ideal 
pathway that should lead him beyond the confines of mere specu¬ 
lation; but on tho very threshold of the new realm he is met 
by a crime that makes fnm hbriulc buck with double recoil, while 
at Ihe tame time it compels him to terrible action. Side by side 
with this character wo find the steadfast nubility of Horatio. 
Without a touch of whnl. is sordid or selfish ho novcrtlmluss pos- 
srs.n's the unfaltering grasp of facts and ihe sober reserve of feeling 
which mark tho true man of tho world. Ho hears himself gravoly, 
but without cynicism or bitterness, us a man who has tutored him¬ 
self to moderate desire by instinctive knowledge of the little that 
lift' Jins to ollbr. fcrimhspeure lakes the earliest opportunity of 
snowing the di Hermit re.dms which tlu-se two men inhabit, and 
their natural remoteness from one another. Horatio's incredulity 
ub'uit <li«‘ Olioet. liis terror in its presence, and his final ntruy of 
precedents f»*r such huperuatuml intervention ure entirely charac¬ 
teristic ot a man hlrong in eontm-.l with all the shapes of ear^i, 
but weak as soon us ho cejuies t<i fool the firm ground beneath his 
fool. And ShuhiqMrare has made (luiulel. hotb foci aud express the 
support which such a ehuracier gives him. Tho speech in which 
bn dee lures his udmiratiou *>f Horatio may h« taken to turn up tho 
qualities that belong; to the man of tho world:— 

I-\>r thou hast been 
A* orw, iu sufi\ k riic 4 nil, that Mittcri nothing, 

A man that l*>rhim*\s imlb'ls and irwards 

Has taVn with ujiuil thuvik^-. And Most arc thoae 

Whose blood and jud^im-nt are so well cmnmingkd, 

'that lluy an* no: a |.ijn- for lorlum-'s tiuyvr 
ToM.und wluit s1.op .‘■Iil- jiioa-.i-. 

TImim* whoso blood umljuilgim'iUtiircsocoiTiiuinglcdinxathconly 
men fitted to grapple u it Li lite il is. They are not lost in tin* 
trivialities of existence merely b-cuiuMJ they studiously limit their 
vision towh-it is possible, nor do liny ever t-n- so far as 1o mistake 
the petty rules ol conduct, for a divinely inspired philosophy. 

Uetvveeu llamlet uud I’uhmius the contrast is sharper Hurt more 
abrupt. Tl.o man who could appreciate the worth and nobility of 
li ora lie's cliaxwelcr, not withst indiug ils di<trtne« from his own, 
did not fail to detect the social charlnt-.inisui of tho ohl courtier. 
Bolouius is u type, of tho class of men who delight to truns!.tto a 
xi.-u-jovv wisdom into a still narrower philosophy. Ho lmbU a 
linn belief that the landmarks of human life arc wise saws and 
trile proverbs, and his lament able hiiiure to understand all that 
lies Ijcvond tho trim garden of his own mind renders hisphiloauphy, 
t-veu nt its higiiesi point of wisdom, jutt a little abort of tho facts 
which it protends to contr-d. Ho begins by an endeavour 1*1 in¬ 
terpret the young Prince’.-: nature. .Vur u little while be in>lu]ges 
the belief tlvat he knows both tho b+mree of tho disease uud i(.j 
cure, and lie grav»*ly informs tho King and (Jucon that ho has dis¬ 
covered u the very cause of Hamlet's lunacy," proceeding aftcr- 
v. imls, with a pompous decorum, to trace its growth through the 
different stages of sadness, fast, watching, weakness, and lightness. 
Hut, like all who suppose that practical wisdom is a mere store of 
nenlly-gurne.rcd proverbs, Pol on i us is, throughout the whole drama, 
persistently at fault in hiH calculations. Not withstanding his most 
laborious eJlurts to be wise, he is never in the centre of the situ¬ 
ation, and is at. last hurried out of life without even being per¬ 
mitted to indulge the kind of edifying death-bed scene tlvat would 
•so well have suited his ceremonious folly, lie could have 
no part in the serious and awful climax towards which tho 
drama was swiftly tending, and ho is rightly despatched by the 
rtr.ium.liat at tho moment when he might have overheard things too 
gre.it for his feeble soul to compass. Hut Sbakspearo has re¬ 
served tho must glaring contrast for tho last. Tho pragmatic 
w j*dom of Polouius has deceived many besides Claud)uo aud tho 
t^ueeu, and his glib phiiosojdiy has been quoted with approval by 
ail*wIt.) suppose that “brevity is tho soul of wit," and that the4 
rules of life cun be made a short lesson. Qsric is a more evident 
caricature. Ho appears at a time when not even the true manhood 
of Horatio is of any avail to atom the fatal current of events, and 
when his precise triviality and elaborate devotion to fashionable 
etiquette cast a lurid light upon the principal action of the drama. 
Hamlet admirably hits otf the qualities of the race of men who 
flutter upon the surface of society and pretend to a knowledge of 
tho world. They have “got the tune of the time and outward 
habit of encounter; a. kind of yesty collection which carries 
them through and through the most fanned and winnowed 
opinions; and do but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are 
out." Osric, in his antique costume, is perhaps scazeely reoognis- 
ahlo by his fellows of the peaent day, who do not wear rapier? 
nor speak his particular dialeot ; but he is neither better nor i%prad 
than hundreds of every age who are accounted men of the wprlf 
merely because they do nut transgress the laws of im 
dmwuig-room. It is remarkable that Bnakspeare has not endowed 
any of these characters with personal ftiubition. Horatio, Polonius, 
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and Oiric have all an existence independent of the xnain obtain 
of th© drama. They tire not intereatod in the plot or it© exent, 
although they are prominent daring it© progress, and th© contrast 
which they present with Hamlet ia purely on© of character unin¬ 
fluenced by fortune. In other place© ghaliapear© ha© imaged for iw 
men of th© world wboae control of facte is gained and eamroiaed for 
1 private ends, tad whose practical power i* directed by ambition. 
Bolingbmk© in RicMrd II., nud Octavius Oiusar in Antony ami 
Oeo/Httm, are splendid examples of great power used with distinct 
purpose. But in Hmnlrt the dramatist has simply endeavoured to 
contrast difference© of character without tlwi antagonism which is 
begotten by opposing interest*. Horatio wua'Hamlet’s true fri*n<l 
to the lost; t’olomus was not l<ws friendly in intent, and Osric’rf 
diminutive brain could not have held umbiHon, 


SCIENCE AND MOUAMTT. 

H. ATJBEIiON JIKRHKBT him brought a sweeping in- j 
dictment against men of science in then?* days which would [ 
perhaps scarcely require a serious uuswur it' it stood by i tetri 1‘. 
It is important, however, as an indication of tho mood amt 
temper of a Miriam class of minds in legard to the course of 
modern science; and it may bo well that scientific men should in it 
t iguore it, for it contains so mo degree of truth and warning. Mr. 
Herbert accuses modern science, and especially that branch of it 
which deal© with physiology, of having practically repudiated ail 
connexion with the moral side of riri.i/atiott. The, humour of 
science to-day, lie says, is “ to renounce all law higher than its own 
law, and all responsibility as to its influence, to adapt morality to 
its convenience, and to find nn ull-juiflicienl end iu itself"; and 
this end, he suggests, is the grntilicntiuu of a spirit of “ tierce 
personal ambition, M “the making of personal raputationn." The 
question now is, as stated by Mr. Herbert, whether science i« to 
exist fur tho world, or whether tbo world is If) 1>3 counted ns a 
huge field for Hcientilic experiment. Ho pictures the nn-n of 
science 4< undiatuibod by knowledge or appreciation of what in ite» 
glorious history the human mind has thought and felt, with a f.rini 
pity fur poet and prophet, for whom no science primers wv;c 
written,” giving themselves up in placid self-content to their 
special studies, “ with the menial absorption of a child collect¬ 
ing his shells, or a Dutchman growing his tulips.” The result 
has been that they have created around thorn “amoral chaos, 
llie old landmarks and rules of life disappearing,” and le.tvo heard 
oji all nidus “ the cry of bewilderment from men and women/’ 
ruid yet they have done* nothing to lighten the burden of the 
bewildered ones. And, lookiug into the future, Mr. Herbert pees 
ahead the “ Nemesis of a suppressed life,” “ a race of men growing- 
up with tiiiufU no fur materialized that they can only conceive 
of the mechanical forces of society ; their ono cry of cv;ui- 
geli/.)iti<m, public money aud State patronage; their one literary 
ambition, the writing of another text-book: their one flight of 
fancy, a uew method of getting rid of us when we are dead; their 
one system of conversion, repression; thoir one remedy for all 
social evils, tho appointment. ol themselves m. Inspectors for life, in¬ 
dependent of parish authorities/’ There is, we allow, some truth | 
in this satire. Physical science is still comparatively in its iu- 1 
fane), aud is nut yet very closely associated with poetry, philo¬ 
sophy, or religion; and unfortunately the rude and arrogant tunc, 
which is occasionally adopted by somo scientific teachers, not 
merely on their own subjects, hut on others with which they : .»* 
very liltlo qualify to deal, no doubt tends to provoke tin* anti- 
gnuism of ©on© i live and reverent minds. Bat. the caricature is 
here exaggerated iu a way that spoils its point, and betrays the 
inability of th© caricaturist to appreciate tho qualities of his sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Herbert is known from hia previous utterances to be 
not remarkable for tho scientific precision of his language or the 
lucidity and coherence of his ideas; and nothing can be more 
natural than that he should fail to enter into tlte ©pipit of that kind 
1' thought and knowledge which is based on cool research and 
cautious prograss from fact to fact. In his bent of mind and way 
of looking at thing© the censor is completely opposed to the school 
which heattanks^ and hence, while pointing out some of its defects, 
be is (juito iucnpable of uuderstauding its use aud influence in other 
directions. 

Mr. Herbert has, it seems, a special quarrel with the physiologist© 
on the question of vivisection^ and wo need hardly say'that to a 
great extent we should sympathize with him if w© were sura of the 
( truth of all th© atorica on* tlie subject which have got about. Tim 
question, however, has been referred tb a Royal Commission, which 
may soon be expected to report; and it is only rensouahlo to wait 
for the result of it© inquiries before venturing ou a decisive 
judgment. This is a point on which it may possibly prove that 
some of th© men of sc banco have been fed astray; but, even 
admitting this, it i© absurd to make it the ground of a sweeping accu¬ 
sation that science hue renounced morality, and is r in feet, engaged in 
undermining it. It i© only those who misinterpret the result© of 
physical roaaarch who oro thrown into a panic by thoiu r and if 
thss© pursoa© hud theuiiolve* plunged into bewilderment and moral 
Chaos, it con only be because thev have proviously had an insecure 
l foundation for their opinions, or have misconceived th© grounds-on 
which they rested. WMt scientific study does is to clear tit© 
mind of cobwebs, to enable it to distinguish between fecteand 
speculations! to teach cautious aud scrupulous accuracy in research, 


and to inspire a more vivid aud real interest in the process's of 
life in which we have a pert. There is nothb.^ lure to disturb 
morality; but, on the contrary. there is much u> Kirosigtheu and 
elevate it, by making men mure thoughtful, aud unerring their cyw 
to aspect© of th© world to which they have hitWrto been Uiud. 
Even on this question of humanity to an iu Lais it is not difficult to 
see how much tho inuranhing interest which is taken in tho scien¬ 
tific ©tody of nature has dim© to clieck cruelty hy rimplv teaching 
consideration. Thoiurhtltwi stupidity i» at th** bottom of u*urly 
©11 cruelty to animals, as well toman. At Aral an animal is 
regarded us a soulless brute, closely akin to a log or a Flora*, 
which has been provided for nm’V> use in any way he chooses, and 
on which any tender coiirideration would bo thrown away. Tbo 
idea of any obligations on tho part of mon toward.* the brutes 
similar to tlmse between man and hi© own kind is or ©low and 
gradual growth. It is only when pe r de bsgin to tlrink whot annual© 
are, of their delicate and c'vmpU x organization and sentient copari- 
f i««, so e.lo&oly akin in lnuny re- poet ^ totlnwe < rfnuiu, that any scru pies 
about ill-using them ©priiivr cn. WV agree with Mr. H» vb vl that 
in such matters legislation can only help us within coniparauvuly 
narrow limits, though it -erven to mark tho rtaudnrd which is malu- 
:iUy hiring advanced, It w not f-o much bv legal penalties as by the 
spread of education mid iuu*llkr* no that lunruicr* hutch ten ©ofraued 
in regard to the tivaliucn*. of uninuite; und it U hy such means 1 hat 
tho process will ouutinuo tn be* carnal on. Then* is nothin.. \\ hich 
ti-nds oo much to .-hake up <m *nV minds, to make Ihnu think what 
they are ulwut, and wliat:.re ih< ir ■ehitiou-. to th'itgf and ervilwraa 
around them, tis * ieuiihc r^ar-'h : and at the sum' fiinoit im¬ 
parts nn intciest to lljo unini.'ii J.ioydom IjovoihI the gro-s ins'incta 
•>f uiora s|jort, I* is iluiu'*ss of mind and want of imagination 
which chiefly hud mc.i to tike picasure in pulling animals 
lo pain for purjxises of .-poii. Thev itturd have some object, 
in .view in order lo rl.imul.it** the cxerciw of their skill or 
courage, mid they take tlir r-'i>l:e.-t to Lmul, without tivuhling 
themsolvc 4 * to think ot live maces to the victims. Hull- 

baiting, ratting, ci*ck-lic'iliiig, bad'cer-fliMwing have mocert- 
rively come under the b *n ot intehigent opinion. Nownd »ys 
, nlniOHi the rudest Hngiifriumu) can hurdiv help li-eiintc inslii.fri-.tiy 
! uncoiulortuhle if he pi.i^ dri\.*r who U brutally I-i.-hiog a horse. 

| *<r a dn>v**r w»»rrying an ox with W\» pn.**l. It a not mtu h t** 
hope that in the i'n:re *» T ' m- !'.- the ilton-litlc.-vucr's which ^tiil 
i jorniits cuudty in oluer ?tir»‘ifliors will also pK way to a bumaae 
i eousidctaliou; imd the u.o: , «* j/uVfkvl science becomes a jtopukur 
I study, the morn likely is '-it.** to k* the c.t-e. 

I Mr. IUrU'it explain.'* th«'t h.* h. s f-lectcd Ike ne n of ft'-iepfc l'oi 
! ait^k in preference to thi petpeu.itors of lie.- uommomT kinds of 
I cruelty, because the form*r tin- * u creator f-iw iu tlie lutuie o{ 

! Hijcioty ” tlifin the small k>v who lit.ius wiiii vu»r;u in the Scr- 
! pentiuo, or even the di: tin jui-i»*d jHip ir* \>Ji > wound mid kill 
elephants lbr brief per-ojiai yciii.c; lion; and In* .*A'cordi"qB 
assumes that the ripjuivnr parmnai^ of cruelty i.y i-n iu. of 

ficieuce is calculated ro £*<>i i; ir,» m a it-j'lvi ih’c j «. /.ion. raid lo 
©nconrag© the ido.i thul mau lu: ♦ or.iy lo think o« |,i } . owJi c«*>v 
veuicuce in distlin^ wi'h arn'ii ik. It si*. ;u* 1<> nr that this* 
is a very imperfect view ol the di.-tinclion betwt* ii the 
morn vulgar forms ot criudty aud llio pain whirh is inflicted i« 
scientitic ex\H*iiimjuts of an houe-t kind; mid Sir II* nry Thomp¬ 
son*© reply also leads to some c.ciJiisimi on the, -subjoct. for Ik* di*- 
criminaWs" in favour of the lutt- v o:i the double gr*mud lh,*t the 
miount of paiii -vA* sypi he iue , *ni4 iu tins iuiUcTyd 

iu experiments is irriimU.lv *v<s limn in spoit.mul tbai it •» inflicted, 
not for amusement, but h»v a nigh imd useful purpesve. It is on thv 
bitter ground alone that ^‘joj.c** cc.n take its stmi'l, and tl.o more 
the question is simpiinml the easier it. will b* to form it judgment, 
on it For the rt»*j*ons !>■;'.-re. merstior.ed, we ha\e no iutentiou of 
at present discussing this qu».«linu: hut wo nmy point nut that an 
important advance is nmle witch the question is riro Jbrdki iv*- 
riou,and when tlw.* issues mo defeiiicly framed. It would at iv-t k? .* 
gain on th© present ©la tool thinj*i t> have it laid down us a fixed prin¬ 
ciple that puiu cannot. Ik* umUi'.ubly inflicted mi auinuk except 
when it con bn clearly simwji m» mivo /in important and ucccpsary 
| end which cannot otherwise ijcHthuiH'd. A'v bet her or not seivdtitic 
vivisection comes within tlii>* c.»;cg«n*y we aiv not jiw( now con- 
’erned to argue; but it is eudenl that tlic recognition uf this psin- 
j triple us the rule of conduct would go a long way to re-nove 
; all doubt as to crueit winch arc produoeii by sheer : ■ijiiditv 
I and thoughtfesamuM*. Wiiex the point ha© licen r*‘ached 
| that ft rca-on, and a ir«>o«l reason, must \m given, r.stioml 
I humanity has made cousidcMbie progress, end wo mov h.ip- 
pily look forward to the irtimuti* triumph ot mtefli^i ik" ivlbe- 
tion. Ilcra, again, physic;'!;efence d«“n.M gmnl in putting a dins r 
qu«*stion in a plain manner, and cutting the ground from uni in* 
vague iikmae© and hypocriltenl protcHHions. Iu nltacking tie* 
practices of cruelty, it is surely more reasonable to hxriu hy * \po.-ing 
those which have*no valid e\ctwo at all ilnva flut**’ u iiich h©,va at 
leiLSt a plausible excuse, though it mav not appravo itself to 
every human conscience. NVhetbor vjvkccti.'n, under careful 
regulation, i» permissibk) to any extent or for any purpQH»^is a 
question on which people tuay hold diifere.it opinion©; but it » 
only people who do not think at all wl»u can have any doubt 
as to tho propriety of such brutalities u© otter hunting and 
©onto other ©port©, a© well as of various* way* of killing for 
food, in which torture is wantonly inflicted,iu order to gratify a 
caprice of the palate. Nothing can he more unfair in such a 
controversy than to ignore wiml lias been don© by scfeuco to 
chock tlio spreqd of didtuee, fttul to alleviate human agony. 
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Those who wish to promote the Immunizing process which has 
already made such good progress should reniemher how much 
him already been due to scientific enlightenment; while, on the 
other hand, it may be hoped that. won ol‘ science will he more 
delicate in handling sensitive feelings and respectable prejudices 
than they have occasionally shown themselves in bringing forward 
such subjects as vivisection, cremation, and some others, before the 
public. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

T HE United Law Students’ Society has passed a resolution 
that‘‘the importance to a young practitioner of acquiring the 
art of effective speaking cannot bo valued too highly, and that such 
acquisition should be deemed an essential part of a legal edu¬ 
cation.” This resolution may remind us of the old story of 
a rich, vulgar mother who, being told by a music-muster that 
he found her daughter had not got a talent for music, answered, 
“Thou I insist upon it that you goes and buys her one.'’ It is 
much easier to show that the faculty of extempore spunking is 
useful t-o lawyers than to explain how it may bo acquired. Young 
Englishmen, for the must cart, nre shy and awkward in addressing 
even a small and friendly audience, and can only with great 
difficulty make themselves heard aud understood, ft is one thing 
to supply words, and another to teach how to utter them ; and, 
although rules and practice can do little for the former, thov may 
help greatly towards the latter. At schools aud colleges generally, 
and also at the proposed “School of Law/’ when it exists, murh 
help might be given towards acquiring correct, habits of reading 
and speaking. At most schools there is an annual “speech-day, 
and select pasnagt*a ol‘ prose or poetry, scenes of plays, and oven 
entire plays, are recited from memory on these occasions. Some 
parent* perhaps think that time is wasted iu getting up these 
performances, but that is a mistake, if the passages are 
well chosen, and if they are carefully studied and well 
delivered, there cannot bo a more useful exercise. The 
mind is stored, and the body is trained. UciL if such exorcise is 
useful, why should there he very little of it ill school and none at 
all at college? At some college's, indeed, there art; prizes for 
reading in chapel, and these prizes are not always given for regular 
attendance at chapel, although that m »de of selection has been 
sometimes adopted. Hut. objeruon may 1 )-* Lilly taken to making 
the lessons for the day a mere vocal exercise, besides that the oc¬ 
casion is unsuitable for correct imr limits aud too brief for practice. 
There aro, or were, in some colleges “ declamations/’ chiefly formal, 
and, although the name of “ wrangler” still survives at.< 'mubridge, 
the thing which it represented lms long since periehed. Until at 
Cambridge aud at tho Inns of Court disputations which at ono 
tiino were real, first became formal and then wore abolished. 
Within twenty years the practice was for Lg.ri students to pass 
after dinner in Hull before the benchers of their Inn, and read front 
a paper put into iljeir hands a sentence asserting or doming a 
woman's right, under particular ciieumstancos to dower. Almost 
within living memory an “Act” was kept at Cambridge in nearly 
the same way. The disputant was expected to repeat correctly 
one out of tlin* 1 * prepositions from Newton’s lVtw 7 />/ 7 q and as 1 ho 
“ Moderator” kindly repealed tho same question until bo got. tho 
proper answer, you w-u-e sure to come right at Inst, which was a 
great comiurt to uorvnna geutWietj. This was surely the 
mildest form of “ exercise ” ever invented, and tho usual 
compliment, “ liein* et recto, respond inti Uomitio / 1 wns cheaply 
earned. Iu cour-e of time, perhaps, tho absurdity of the per¬ 
formance became loo much for tlie actors in it, aud at any 
Tate it was abolished, and thereby Cambridge confessed its 
inability to do that which the Law Student*' Society 
now desires some “ School of Law ” to do- thnt h, t.o teach young 
men to discuss some question orally. Whether tho question 
belongs to law, physical science, or divinity, mutters little. You 
may easily pat knowledge into a youth, while it shall be almost 
insuperably difficult to gel any of it out of him. Jn a class there 
would probably be one or two talkers and rnauv listeners, and tho 
teacher in despair of gelling tho class generally to talk to him, 
would fill up the time by himself talking to tho class. If 
this is a correct estimate of the prospects of what may be 
called a debating class, it seems to follow that improve¬ 
ment in debating power can only ho gained by practice in 
voluntary associations where every member may speuk in turn 
if he can, and no one is obliged to listen longer ihun he likes. 
The Law Students' Society exists, as we understand, for this 
among other purposes, and other Societies for the same purpose 
hate Jong existed in which legal, political, and other questions are 
debated either with or without the illumination of tobacco, us the 
constitutions of the Societies, or of their members, may require. 
Al thoug h the Hall of Lyon's Inn 19 no longer Available for this 
purpose, yet rooms, and apeakere, and even listeners, may bo found, 
and it. may be doubted whether those who cannot learn to speak 
in this way could be taught by professors in a “ School of Law.” 
Many learned lawyers, and many useful mombers of Parliament, 
never acquire the art of speaking half-a-dozen sentences without 
painful effoit on the part both of themselves and of those whom 
they address. Even perfect knowledge of their subject will not 
give confidence or facility, and it scorns impossible to suggest any 
plan by which they could have been taught in youth to do that 
which at mature age is so hopelessly beyond them. 


It may interest law students to know what a clergyman has to 
*ay us to the difficulties of extempore speaking and the means of 
overcoming it. In a little book called The Speaker at Horn* (George 
Hell nnd Sous), the Rev. J. J. Halcomb* starts with the assump¬ 
tion that, ibr gaining the attention of n congregation, speaking ib 
preferable to reading sermons. One reason for this is that, 
as Archbishop Whately haa pointed out, the audience viewy. 
the speaker os a swimmer supported by his own oxer-' 
tions, and if he escapes drowning, they admire his 
performance, especially if they feel that they could not 
do the same. Hut if tho swimmer were supported by corks, 
the spectators would withdraw thoir interest, and an audience 
would be similarly affected by the appoarance of a manuscript. 
Tho young clergyman is encouraged to attempt to swim without 
corks by several considerations, lie may perhaps conclude that 
he has not sufficient fluency of speech from tho fact of feeling a 
defect in ordinary conversation. Hut many successful orators have 
felt this same defect, and witli some it has never been surmounted. 
Another apprehension is that of failure of subject-matter; but tho 
clergyman is bidden to observe tbiit the lawyor has seldom much 
difficulty in speaking, because he has always fresh facts and fresh 
arguments to convey to his hearers. This ought to encourage the 
lawyers. Hut a beginner may fear that lie has no powor of 
arranging his ideas in a clear argument, and it is allowed that the 
majority of men have no definite ideas at all, and this aspirant may 
be among tho number. I To cannot possibly convey to others that 
which ho lias not clearly conceived himself. But if ho desires to 
acquire clearness of mind, he will have recourse to writing. 
VVe may remark that, in billowing this sensible advice, he 
will imitate soiuo of tho best speakers, who liavo written their 
speeches, uot once only, but many times, although they never 
spoke them exactly as they were written. Tho aspirant who has 
overcome those apprehensions ami liegun to speak will get into 
the middle of a sentence and find himself unable to finish it gram¬ 
matically. Under these circumstances ho had better go on 
daringly to tho eud ; and it is probably true that in speaking, as in 
other undertakings, boldness is one of the best qualities a man can 
liavo. Thu title of this little book seems to suggest that ft man can 
learn to speak at home, but wo do not think much of the plan of 
hearing oneself paraphrase a passage of Hume or Macaulay. A 
book addressed to young clergymen could hardly assume that they 
were married, but we may venture to remark that a wife would 
be better than no audience at all, although perhaps it scarcely 
comes within a wife’s marriage vow to listen to her husbands 
speeches. Tho best, plan is for a few ynuug men to agree to spe;ik and 
listen to one another in turn, or, iu other words, to form a de¬ 
bating club. The advice often given to beginners to speak on 
every possible occasion would produce alarming results if oratory 
were generally cultivated. A11 eminent barrister used to say that 
his own rule was to make at least one speech on oveiy circuit for 
himself, aud this did him good and did nobody else lisrin, except 
that he perhaps wasted a little public time. The curate is advised 
to practise in lecturing to school classes, and when he first attempts 
to speak in the pulpit lie should use a written sermon, with au ex¬ 
tempore conclusion. it is suggest oil that the congregation may, 
under this arrangement, regard the contingency of his 14 breaking 
down ” with composure, lie may also adopt the plan of writing 
and learning by rote his peroration, which is always a safe, and 
generally an effective, plan. Dr. Chalmers practised this method 
largely when he spoke elsewhere than in tho pulpit, but bis ser¬ 
mons were mostly written. Mucready records m his Diary how ho 
composed nnd committed to memory speeches some of which did 
not come off. 

Perhaps the best summary of wlmt to do, and liow to do it, is 
given in tho words which this writer quotes from Oicere:—“ In- 
veuire quid dices, invuntn disponcre, dein.de oniaro verbis, post 
memorise nianduro, turn ad extremum agora ac pronuntiaro/ Ho 
probably did uot mean that tie* whole speech must bo committed 
to memory, but only tho general scheme of it, and perhaps passages 
of special elaboration. This clerical commentator thinks that, “ in 
the case of metaphor or simile,” the power of memoritor speaking 
will be useful, as if a speaker docs not wish to run the risk of 
getting hopelessly confused, he ought clearly to foresee where such 
figures of speech will lead him. The worst effect of this proceed¬ 
ing will be that which he predicts—namely, that the passage con¬ 
taining the metaphor or simile will be recited like a schoolboy’s 
lesson, with an irresistibly ludicrous effect. 

These suggestions are sensible as far as they go, but they rather con- ♦ 
firm our original impression that a man must teach himself to speak, 
at least os regards finding and producing matter. A* to manage¬ 
ment of voice and hands, there aro many treatises,and some of them 
very absurd. The notion that one can learn to pronounce either 
one* own or any other language from a 44 pronouncing dictionary ** 
seems unfounded. Young persons who commit to memory columns 
of “ orthoepy ” from ono of these dictionaries deserve success in 
speaking, although we may doubt whether they will attain it. 
Left entirely to themselves, they would be auite as likely to get 
wrong iu the orthoepies! ns in the orthograpnlcal division of Hie 
book. To learn tone and gesture from a manual is manifestly 
hopeless. But these may lie taught either to an individual student 
or to a class, and systematic teaching on rational principles 
would be useful to clergymen, lawyers, ana fell others who ha veto 
speak, as well as to the great body of the puttie who have to 
listen. Sir Frederick Pollock told the Law Students’ Society th& 
he never had any instruction in speaking until long after he was 
colled to the Bat, and then he owed it to the circumstance that 
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he happened to be a friend of Mucready, who gave him a few 
simple rales. Tha4 accomplished actor probably understood his 
business too well to believe iu manuals of elocution, and it may 
be usefully observed that liis pupil Mr. Ityder equally under¬ 
values what may be called (< writing about ’ sncakiDg. In read¬ 
ing, says Mr. Ryder in his Ten Simple 1 tub#, *' all answers to ques¬ 
tions must be given in a different tone of voice to that of their inter¬ 
rogations.” This may be compared to Macreody's precept “ to 
speak to the furthest person in the 100111.” Such rules are easily 
understood and remembered, and may be practised without 
risk of going wrong. A person who had never heard either of them 
before, and who undertook to read, say, thn familiar riunrrel-seeno 
between Brutus and Cassius at a lkmnvKeading, would enormously 
improve his delivery by attending to them. If it be said that people 
ought not to need to be told such obvious things as these, wa 
answer that people <lo need it. But manuals generally attempt too 
much, and are apt to cause worse errors thaq they cure. VVo enn 
hardly conceive a more ludicrous spectacle than that of an 1 
ambitious and Bolf-contident youth who had instructed him .self in 
oratory from a maniud. 


Til All. 

V ISITORS to Spalato—and we will iimuiuio, at least in cour¬ 
tesy, that Spalato 1 ms visitors—should, if possible, not fail to 
pay a visit to Tran. To most readers the very name will doubtless 
lie strange. Yet Tragurium is an old city, a city old enough to be 
named by Polybios, to say nothing of later Greek aud Latin 
writers. As in countless other cases, many readers limy have 
passed by the name without any notice at all; others may have 
turned to the map, and, having once found Tragurium, may have 
presently forgotten that Tragurium was anywhere recorded. The 
case may be different with those who carry on their studies so fur 
ns to have dealings with ihe Imperial topographer from whom wo 
learn so much about the Dalmatian cities. In Constantine Rurpliy- 
rogenitufl the name of the city has got lengthened into Ttrptryym/- 
piov, and we are told that it was so called 8 u\ ro < teat avro 
jwcftov dUrjv dyyovplov. We are not ashamed to confess that the 
word ayyovplov gave us no meaning whatever, and Llint we had to 
turn to our dictionary to Jind that dyynvptov means a water-melon. 
But where the point of likeness is between the town of Tran and a 
water-melon, and why Ihe name should have been leugtluned, 
so as to suggest, if anythin", the notion of four water-melons, 
we arc ns much in the dark t\s before. Those therefore who 
have made acquaintance with the city in the shape of Tcrpay- 
yovpiuv will lime » chance of keeping it in their minds. But 
with those who light only eilher on Tragurium or on Tran, it will 
most likely happen as lined commonly happens with placid which 
play no great part in geueral history. 'Ino name pmw a awuv 
as a mere name, till something happens to clothe it willi ii 
special moaning. Knlonu tlm parent ami Spalulo the child are 
names which never can be come meaningless to any one wlio 1ms a 
docent knowledge of the history of the world. But the name of 
Tragurium, Tmu, will probably always be purely meaningless, save 
to those whom anything may have led to take a special interest in 
Dalmatian matters. Tragurium lms a history—no place is without 
one—but its history is purely local and 1 lalnmtiun. As far ns one can 
venture to judge, the great course of human affairs would have 
been much the same if Tragurium hud never become a city. But 
there it stands, and, as it stands, its position, its buildings, even 
its local history, combine to give* it no Mimll interest. They make 
it no contemptible up pondage even to the famous spots iu its 
immediate neighbourhood. Whatever was its origin, Tragm-ium 
became a llomau town, and it was one of those places on tho 
Dalmatian coast which so long mid steadily chne to their allegiance 
to tho Ka&tero Caesars. As tho Byzantine power declined, tlm 
town was disputed between the Kings oi Hungary and the 
commonwealth of Venice, and once at least it is said to June felt 
tho hand of Saracen plunderers. By each of the Christian powers 
by which it was disputed it was won and lost mom than once, 
til in iinolly became Venotian in 1420, Verhaps the point of 
greatest interest in these dates is that Trail wus a Hungarian 
possession at. the time of the building of its cathedral church in 
the thirteenth century. It is said to have points of likeness to 
other great Hungarian churches of the same date. 

Tho approach to Trad i» a speaking commentary on the state of 
things in days when no one but the lord of a private fortress could 
bo safe anywhere except within a walled town. Tho road from 
Spalato to Trail goes through Salona, through tho heart of tho 
ruined city, and keeps on alongside of the hay.with the water on one 
side and tho mountains on the other. This road passes through 
the district of the cnstelli , forts with surrounding villages which 
various lords, spiritual and temporal, held by a feudal tenure of 
the Serene Republic. It was under tho oligarchy of Venice as it 
was under tho democracy of Athens. A private fortress in either 
city woe unheard of-, neither Demos nor the Council of Tou would 
for a moment have endured the existence of such towers as we 
still see at Rome And at Bologna. But in tho outlying possessions 
of either commonwealth greater liconso was allowed. Aikibiadu* 
had bis private forts in the Thracian Chersonesos, and a string of 
Venetian nobles aud subjects of the Republic were allowed to 
have their private forts along the shores of the hay of Salona. 
When at last we reach Trail, wo see further how needful it was, 
even in the case of a walled town, to plant it in the position best 


suited for defence, Traii, now at least, belongs to the class of 
inland cities. At the point whore the largo, island of Bua comes 
ue.ire.it to the mainland, a small island lies between it and the 
shore, leaving only a narrow channel on each Hide, spanned in each 
case by a bridge. ’ But the language of tho Kmpcror who likens 
the city to a water-melon might suggest tliu idea that the site was 
once, not insular, but peninsular. Constantine places bis T#rguy- 
nvpiov on a small island, but tho small island lias a neck like a 
ridge which joins it to the mainland (juxpw «Vm inpruiv iv r§ 
duAuirrr#, c\ov Koi rpa^ifSov ews yw <rTcv<ararov ftliajv yttfavpiav, 

(V m buftxovTut ol KdToiKovvTfv ts t& axrrh udarrpov). This somewhat 
cnn’tradiftuvy way of speaking sounds as if, as in the case of some 
other peniiisulur cities, a narrow isthmus bad been cut through. 

Iu the IYutinger Table too, “ Jtagurio” is made distinctly pemu- 
sular. Now, however, at least tho likeness of a bridge ia exchanged 
for tho reality; the island is an island, and on this island is built tho 
main part of the city of Traii. A Hitinll part only spreads itself on 
to Bua, where it begins to climb the hills, though it goes up only 
a very little way, hv paths almost as rugged as though they were 
in Moutenegro. This outlying part, which contains two chuTches, 
limy pass as a suburb, a Per a in ; lbr Bua may reckon as a main¬ 
land w lien compared with the neighbouring islet, and the real main¬ 
land of Dalmatia seems to have been care billy avoided by the 
builders of Tragurium. 'i he view iti Whelor would give no one any 
idea of the size of Bua, any more than the I'eutiuger Table would 
givo any idea cf its position. But Wheler’s view well brings out the 
relative positions of mainland,.islet, and island, and it show's how 
strongly Traii was furtilied in his dav. Such a site as this was a 
valuable one in days when security*was tho main object; but it 
luirdly tends to prosperity 111 modern times, and Tragurium must 
bo reckoned among the cities whose day is past. While Spalato 
is putting on the likeness of a busy modern town, Traii has nothing 
to show hut its ancient memories. 

Traii, as we now sop it, is indeed un old-world place. Owing 
to its peculiar position, the fashion of narrow street*, common to 
all ibe Dalmatian towns, is here carried to an extreme point. In¬ 
deed the crooked alleys through which tho visitor has to thread 
his way, and the dark arches and vaults under which he has to 
puss, give the place a Turkish rather thau a Venetian look. The 
explorer of Tran might almost fancy himself at Trebinje. One 
wonders bow the Traguriaus manage 1o live; it ia only on tho 
quay and iu tho open place by the cathedral that there seems room 
to breathe. Yet, uninviting as the streets of Trim ore in their 
general effect, they are far from being mid of objects of interest. 
As elsewhere in Dalmatia, we ever and anon light on ornamental 
doorways and windows. In Tntu some of these show better 
forms than those of the familiar Venetian Gothic; one or two 
windows ere ill Btvle, whatever tiny may be in date, genuine 
Romaiu-sqne. CM' the Venetian defences some considerable 
portions remain; close by the water, at the south-western point 
<d tlu* smaller Hand, is a castle W.ring the badge of St. Mark, 
whose chief feuture is a tower of irregular octagonal shape, 
hiujjularJy and ingeniuu.-lv vuulted within. Of civic buildings tho 
chief is ilie Venetian lop pin, now dirty and 11 neared for. But it 
still keeps at its east end what at first sight seems like an altar, 
dedicated, not lo the Kv nngeli.it. hut to his lion, but which really 
marks the judgment -scat of the representative of the Itepublic iu 
Trail. Tin* building was repaired over ami over again, the Iasi 
renovation dating early in the seventeenth century; but it keeps 
a colonnade which, w henever it was put together, was put together 
out of material* of far earlier date. One column has a Corinthian 
capital which seems closely akin to those iu Diocletian's peristyle; 
another oupitul is covered with rich foliage of a type rather 
By murine than ohoh ul. And on either sivte of the lot/yia, one 
of them utterly hidden from view, the other proclaiming its*-lf 
i ns the main ornament id* the town, stand the two uiust important 
ecclesiastical buildings of Trau. 

1 The chief architectural ornament of the city is undoubtedly the 
! formerly cathedral, now *»uly collegiate, church. This ia a work 
j of the thirteenth century, with a -stately bell-tower—one only of 
, two that were designed—of the fourteenth or fifteenth. The in- 
j sni pi ion on tho southern doorway gives 1215 ns its date— 

, one on the great western doorway names 1240 as its date, and 
Had mums as its artist. Looked ut from tho outside, tho style is of 
the best and most hnished kind of Italian Romanesque, and we 
have here, what is by no means uncommon iu Dalmatia, an 
I example of the late retention of the foiuis of that nd- 
| mimble style. The tower palpably belongs to n later dale, 
as it-shows tho distinct forma of the Venetian Gothic, though, as 
usual in Dalmatia, in » not un pi oaring form. Ki tel berg er quotes 
an inscription which gives tho date ns 1321, while int his text he 
speaks of it ns 1421, just after thn Venetian capture of the town. 
And tho course of Italian, and specially of Daimat inn, architecture 
is so capricious, forms are found at dates when one would so liule 
have looked for them, that we really cannot undertake to decide 
between tho two. The inside of the church is striking, with its 
round arches resting on massive square piora -*f (<u.rjBftll tether thau 
Italian character,'and with its cleiv-fury aud vault,, in which the 
round mid pointed arch arc struggling for the ukstery, The 
pulpit, the stalls, and other fittings arc also striking in n any ways, 
and tho triapsidal east ond shows us a rather simple Romanosque 
stylo in oil its purity. But the glvi y of Traii is at tlie other end. 
Tfie stately loggia veils the atiH more stately western doorway, in 
which, if the purify of the architectural style is somewhat forsaken, 
we .forgive it for the richness and variety of its sc ulp ture. The 
Scriptural scenes in the tympanum, the ard™*! forms, the status! 
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of Adtiui and Eve, llie crouching tm-banud figures— Home call 
them Turks, aomo merely Morhu'chL-th** 'd range blending togc.- 
thu* of nrulpture and architectural torm*, m ike together a won¬ 
derful xv hole, none the hss wonderful because it is clear that 
everything is not exactly in its right place, but that there has 
been a change or removal of sonn* kind sit dome time. The details 
of this splendid doorway, and of the church in general, must 
be studied in the elaborate memoir of Mitel larger, which, with iu 
illustrations, goes further than im ft memoirs nf the kind to make 
the building really iutelli^ib’e al :i dLl.meo. Hut tho tbtomu is 
not all that Tran liah> to .‘“how in tin' way of churches Two smaller 
churches of purer IJomani-Mpio th:.*j> itself stand in its near neigh¬ 
bourhood. The little church of St. John Ripiist, save that it 
lias a square east cud, is a model of n small Rum-am*'-- pie outside, 
and just beyond the Venetian !<»g*;ia is the little desecrat'd 
church of St. Martin, now called St. Barbara, one of those domical 
buildings on a small ae.a!c of which \w* have seen other varieties at 
Zara and at Spalato. A walk outside the walls in tlu; direction of 
tho Venetian castle leads to other tlmrohes, one of which, attached 
to a house of Dominican nuns, surprises the visitor, like the ruined 
chapel of thoGaetaui by the tomb of fhecilia Mctrlhqby its almost 
English look. A few horns may well be **pt»»t in cvuiiiiimig the 
antiquities of this strange little i-dund citv, and in taking in the 
varied views of land and sill which arc to be bad alike lioui the 
lofty boll-tower and from tin* higher ground on Biu. The 
journos back again gives us objects whieh have become familiar 
to us, hut which are now reen in a receive order. We mj.rlc Iho 
ever shifting outlines* of tin* hills, the i.-lands and the bay which 
they surround, the ruins ot fallen Salima, (.'leva on its p«ok, the. 
stream of Eiiulro, the a'pieduct of Du eh than, till we again mount 
and descend tho Jillh- hill on tho neck of the Lthmu*. and liml 
ourselves once more under tie* >h»dow of tin* jukuv-walls of 
Spalato and of tho bell-lower which soars so proudly over them. 


t'LTKAMONTAKi; SITMISTI'IIONS IN niANCK. 

W E hn«l occasion to refer cursorily tho other day to the 
atiUtlingdi-velopment of ITtriMiiont.m* 1 **uper-tir,un in Firm-..* 
of bile years. lint the phenomena of this kind ar<* at once >o ncr- 
vcllous, so abundant, and so uniiupc.ich.ibly 1 l ( '"■'.l, that it tiny 
bo worth while to recur to tho subject «i little m* u in detail. Fil -t, 
however,it must be premised that,even when -iich facts or uttero’icc-i 
ns wo urn about to specify do not -ns they often do—n -t <*u <lio r 
episcopal nuth'-rity, th«;y nay claim at tho very least the fufie-t 
tacit sanction of ecclo-in;-!iral authority. It is n common boast 
and, valent quantum, a just one, with Kdiimlii Catholic oontr.-vor- 
einlists, that the discipline i.f their Church i» jm-ompnr.ibi restrictor 
and more eiroctivc than that of other religious comumiiion-*, and 
notably of tho Church of Eiur'and. But it follow? front this that, 
vvliiln the vagaries nf individualclergynmn oil Iho one side commit 
nobody but tliemi’ches, the public D-aching of Roman Catholic 
pricslf —and stiJl more of laig * niunbers of them, and for a ]<>n/ 
time together—does, if uinvbuked, distinctly comp* •uni* c their 
superiors. If, fur instance, iho feuumie indictment «*f ritramon- 
tauc ii^f-ailants of the Church of England is a fair one when tiny 
urge that, whatever High C lunch men miy siyabmt her li-rmu- 
lurics, the deeply iiv.-reincd iiltiv.-Frot.vJeuti .m of ihe auji-nty of 
ber member* can only iui.~r tmm a long co.uv* of uilr.t-Vroir — 
taut tciiebinjr on the part of her mini-t -rs, it is an obvious retort 
that ilm deeply ingrained nUpei*tith^n prevalent among French 
Oath olios - -for we will coniine oursehi s for tho | n* .ent to I'nmv 
—must have a similar origin. \ml what gives d mble force to 
auc-h a retort is tho ven cimimMum-c which siu li re,"n •tier* 
oro never tired of insisting on, tliat th<*rc is within the Roman 
fold an absolute unity of teaching as of faith. To ssv tint, 
if ft Catholic wants to knew what, he is to believe, lie hn- 
only to ask the next pruvt lie meets, is a. very common way of 
asserting the contrast between Tim certainty of Catholic and the 
hopeless doubt and variety of Piete-daiit hoPef. He it so; ih»*a ir is 
ft matter of some interval to ascertain wlinl a verv large, and by far 
the most influential, portion of the Ereach priesthood proclaim 
fiorn tho housetops to tlicir disci pics, often with the express sme- 
tiou, always with something more than the connivance, of their 
bishops. The AbbtS Michaud, in his recent work on Th' Vr.xcnl 
Mate of tho Human Catholic Church, in France, elm si ties these reli¬ 
gious eccentricities under tho head of pilgrimage apparitions, 
miracles, revelation % prophecies,” & c., and supplies copious illus¬ 
trations of what lie means. Wo can only tind room for a few 
specimens here, partly culled from liis pages, partly from ubewhere. 

As to pilgrimages, M. Michaud fills i* whole piige with tho mere 
names of some of tho principal pilgrimage places iu prance., and wo 
learn from another source that tlio Almanaeh du Helena for this 
year announces no Jess than one hundred mid twenty different pil¬ 
grimage* in France and Belgium for 1X76, Tho same annual 
counts upwards of three million pilgrims in 1873. This is probably 
a great exaggeration ; for we find, <v/. that in 1S72, when the 
Ultramontane journals spoke of 100,000 pilgrims to Lourdes, 
the accounts of the Railway Companies only bore witness to 
10,000. And this number too is swell oil by those who treat the 
pilgrimage as a party of pleasure, and take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting at a reduced fare what the advertisements often 
take care to describe as very picturesque spots. Still the number 


of pilgrims is very considerable. Those pflfftintoKes are mnlnhy the 
work of tho Jesuits, end have received the egrets approval ol 
Pius IX., who declares them to mark the opening of a new era. 
They ure, of course, generally, as in the esse of Eougrlea La 
Sntatte, connected with apparitions and miracles-, resting often on 
the evidence of childron or persons of doubtful character, who-are 
gut out of the way if they seem likely to prow troublesome. Thun 
tho wituops of an nppurition of the Virgin at Mnlhouse in 1873 is 
now in prix>n for breach of trust. A Life has just lxwn publishwl 
of Maxi mien (iimud, the boy who testified to the l^a Saletto ajtpit*- 
lit ion, and who died lost year, in which he is said to have adhered 
constantly to his original statement to the lost. It i« itofc said that 
he confess-*il to tho Curt of Ars that it was a pure invention, or 
that for several years lie was living at Paris with an actress, in a 
parish where there was act ually an image of him, us a kind of saint, 
erected in the parish church. Let ns give an instance of the 
testimony on high authority to the elRcacy of Lourdes water, taken 
Iroiu a paper in tho current number of Ihe Contemporary liWi*w+ 
It is a formal document issued by the Latin Bishop of Anthedun, 
and countersigned by his metropolitan, the Bishop of Mohilov in 
liiLsaia. 'flic Bishop states that, being ill of dropsy, he drank tlio 
L<uu.lcs water daily for two months, “without however neglecting 
tho prescribed medical remedies,” and was gradually cured. The 
writer who quotes this not inaptly observe that it reminds one of 
M rs. Aieltlehys cure of a bud cold which came 011 at Christmas and 
\ icldcd by the middle of the next April to a stc.nly application of 
hut water, “ with a pound of salt and sixfoil orth of bran in it,” to 
lier b et every night, which (to her as to the Bishop of Anthedon) 
“ .ceius (juito a miracle, when you come, to think of it.” It. is- 
sail.**factory to kimw Unit the little capsules authenticating the 
Lom-dos w iter are S(dd .separately, and can therefore bo attached 
to any bottles - -whether they convey the miraculous virtue is not 
explained. All prelates, however, do not seem to share the Bishop of 
A in hedon’s personal confidence in the miracles he authenticates. 
M. Michaud tells us that the Bishop of Grenoble, in whoso diocese 
J.a Saletto is situated, prefers himself to resort to the waters of 
Vichy. Another testimony to the elficacy of the Lourdes water is 
too remarkable to be passed over:— 

** CViij.lt 1) v a cjiiolqui‘3 iinn&-*». LVnibrani-lwim-nt <le I.muik's k Pk-rn* 
tilt'*, n%iot p:in cin-urt* (ermine. Dos mlil.iK «pu* It-iri-ges av«U 
l.-i'o mu 1 lii-t'ilf* g.ire rl« l.ourdes li-ur.*- l>n|ui)k-«. dual ils n’av.-nent pliih 
• I at-iu ire. lVlui-r» les jut a flans an coin. In jour, an mi*-doi.n:iii«* fju* 
v ml la 1 hajM-llo ile Lotinlo-, les aper^ut.-taiu , s.-v<»ua de cus he- 
ipnUi'i? ilii-iJ an clu*t do guru. Jiji'ii; i*e iiVxt hoa ijn’ii cl re ji-tu »u leu. 
- Doaac/.-I* *.-iuei—I'mie/.-les. (.'es bivpiilt-s fimi iuij*nuil*hui siwjn ndiu + 
ii 11 vniite dc la glut to fk* l.«iurd(!<, t*t (em*>t|fK'-nt ilc la vertu flu n 1 " e-air 
iiriacul.-ijM s ! .siV wi, »«i ru/n'i, 1 On a b-au Mvoir 'l'mi t-llcs vicimcnl, 
n‘im|wnti* I cc l.icle fail impression ! lam, du hcquillcs 1 ct i'on a'uge- 
I’.iiuiik-! ' f 

it is not wonderful under the circumstances that a week never 
ji.-i.--cs, dining the pilgrimage season scarcely a dry, without, some 
new mir.-n-li*. Demand and supply iiiturally react on each other. 

Wo do n«»t earn to enter here ou tins <utfu* of the Hacred Heart, 
to whieh we had occasion to refer a -year or two ;i;m in connexion, 
vvitli the pilgum.vgi* to Parny-le-Muui d. I In*’, whatever thdilogical 
defi-nce may b' urged for this method of devotion in the abstract, 
there e.m hardly lie two opinions ns to 1 ho \vo)>hip of Ihe Sacred 
lfe.ii-t «*l Man, which appears to he supplanting it iri France, and 
still less uho-it the worship of tlio Srcu-ed Heart of St. Joseph, 
wiiicli, we an* <uitv* to soy, is an English importation, invented, tirf 
the, t.'itii-r* admiringly ns-urea its reiders, bv Dr. Vuuphan, lli« 
lo.-uhi.i t.-aiholic Billion fit’ Sallbj-fl. Tliero is something, however, 
.-'till .stranger thim thin, which Mordaleuibert not unnaturally <h> 
jiomu-cd as “ iduhpry,” ami which recalls, if it docs notexcccS, tho 
prtegfiu dirm hahehtlnr of tho latest ami worst days cd* tho old 
Kuinan Etnjfire. (-ardiruil Manning has been eloquent in his ex- 
I 'l'un-e of ‘*Ua*sMiism we do not di-feud it, but what is to be 
said of I'm pi siu ? Wo quoted the other day tins astonishing lan- 
gun::« of Mgr. Bcrtoaud, Bishop of Tulle, preached mid published, 
«s to tho exclusive and confidential relations subsisting between tho 
First I’orson of iho Holy Trinity and thn Tope, so that whan 
the Ifrnnun I’ontifi’ sp«>»ks it is something “ higher (pins hnut) 
than when Christ speaks.” This cnltr > like that of Lourdes- 
uucl lift Salette, has also its legendary und miraculous 
support. Hero, for instance, is a striking narrative of events not 
generally known, which is communicated to the public by the 
French Almanac of the. Frinnh of our Holy Father , Him IX, 
The Englirh Protestant Governor of Malta, we arc told, gave a 
dinner of liftv-lour courses in honour of the new (Roman Catholic) 
Bishop, at which ho proposed the health of “ that great and iiX 
comparable man, Bins L\., who is still the most powerful monarch 
in the world,” adding that he hud been honoured with an audience 
by his Holiness, and was “struck with veneration, and admira¬ 
tion in presence of that sovereign and Holy Bon till*, tho greatest 
man on earth.” Tho guests in their turn were, it is said, “ ex¬ 
tremely struck ” with these words, which was followed by tho 
Hymn to Pius IX. On tho other band, a profane person who in 
mockery called big dog Pius IX., while playing with tho animal, 
wiia ho severely bitten that after a lew minutes he expired* So 
dose is tbe aifinity between the Popo and the Immaculate Virgin 
that during last- April three miraculous pictures of her, at diff erent 

Iw.es in Italy, moved their eyes and worked miracle*, in token of 

er resolve to discharge with interest the debt incurred to him for 
his proclamation of December 1854; and, on a Lourdes medal 
presented to bis Holiness by the Bishop of Turbos, she is rap**. 
sented as saying to him, “ Whosoeye* will glorify me. I will 
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glorify him” (i Sam. iu 30). *W«s are al&o informed—correctly 
enough this time, 00 doubt—that FUw IX to huuaalf cftwijod 
more miraculous Imftiba of the Madonna than all hm predecosws-orfl 
put together, From wie eamc authority wo hjHru tliut the Bishop 
of l)igno and tlie superiors of the summaries of that fliocyfw 
testify to the rairaeuhms cure of a young novice who was dying 
of disease m the spinal- marrow, but who, ou receiving a piece of 
the Pope’s cassock, kissed it, saying, “Pius IX. will bo my 
salvation," and four days after warns recovered, on the very day 
tho Pope had telegraphed his blessing to the community. Else¬ 
where an old man of eighty, who was dying, was restored by 
having a portrait of the Pope laid ou hi5 heart and lips by 
his sun, who made “an act of faith in the prerogative of 
the Vicar of Christ." 1 ft till more revolting—not to say 
blasphemous—is the systematic adaptation to the Pope of forma of 
devotion in general use addressed to ouv laird. Thus the “ St ilium 
of llio Cross/’ a very common devotion in 1 to man Catholic 
churches in honour of the Passion, have been turned into 
Vhnnin d* la Croix de Vie IX. We can only find room fur a 
fow of the 11 Stations.” In the sixth, where St. Veronica wipes 
the Saviours face, which is impressed 011 her handkerchief (;i 
legendary incident itself, though nut devoid of allegorical signifi¬ 
cance), wo find the lileasod Virgin rewarding Pius TX. for •liH-roc- 
ing her Immaculate Conception, by granting him long life and iu- 
fallibility. In the eleventh Pius is forced to ascend tho Crow, 
since w hich time a mysterious darkness, moral and religious/ bus 
overspread the earth ; but, it is added, “ lias one bitter word e\or 
come down from that Cross? Ilua anyone ovur hoard a binglu 
complaint ? No, never! " Wo cun ouly say that, if so, there must 
be a general conspiracy among all reporters of the speeches find 
Allocutions of Pius JX. for the last live years, Ijltnunontaucs iu- 
cluded, to falsify the* text. It is the natural Jesuit of this that, in 
tho fourteenth Station, when Christ is laid in the grave, “ Pius IX. 
is confined in the living tomb of the Vatican, shut, in by the stone 
of universal suffrage.” It is hardly a figure of speech to cull this 
sort of devotiou * { idolatry.” 

One little anecdote from this s;uno Abnuwwh dcs Amis dv N. S. j 
V. le Pape we must subjoin, in iJIuslmtion of tho standard of liis- 
torical accuracy maintained in those pious publications, e\en wlmn 
there is no question of miracles. It lu»s a further iut»-rost as the 
hero of the story is n countryman of ours, who, we miv.bo 
sure, has uot sanctioned the strange Liberties taken with Ida 
name. Father Howe, of tlie Loudon Oratory, formerly a 
imunto of Trinity College, Cambridge, became \i convert, we 
believe, about twenty-five vgara ago. Here is the Almanac's 
account of his conversion. Hu formerly lu-ld tins Profes¬ 
sorship of Theology nt Cambridge for two’ yeais. One day ho 
was in th« library of thu Collegn (< lam bridge C ' liege appmvntly) 
with twelve young doctors, when it suddenly oe.cnnvd to them to 
force oiieu a long disused door at one cud of thu room. It opened 
into a dark chamber containing n number of theological wor ha 
(th« titles of which are not spueitied), which they at once began 
studying, and found therein conclusive proof of the u.vuot identity 
in every particular of the present Roman Catholic Church with 
the Church of the Apostolic age. Tilt*) accordingly threw up 
tho University amt the Established Church and their income?, 
averaging nt least ton thousand francs, and came over in a body to 
Home. When contemporary history is written after this fashion, 
we cease to wonder at such travesties as Kohrhiekcr and other 
Ultramontane writers man u the turn of Church history in the past. 
Meanwhile., amidst an eutiro absence of any syllable of wuruiug 
against the popular superstitions, except from Mgr. Dupanhmp, 
another French prelate, Mgr. do Sugar, whose works eujov the 
express approbation of the Pope, publishes a solemn warning 
against the claim to scrutinize and judge those Papal utterances 
which do not 3 : ouch on faith and morals, thus making a clear sweep 
of tho main argument, of Dr. Newman’s Reply to Mr. Gladstone. 
Wo will merely add, in conclusion, though wo do not propose to 
dwell on the point in detail here, that this abject supeistitioti, 
whether sincere or not, is unfortunately not associated with any 
peculiar holiness of life. It is often and plausibly argued that the 
Ultramontane*, however mistaken, are at least the parly of good¬ 
ness and piety in the Church. M. Michaud gives abundant evi¬ 
dence, supported by chapter and verse, for demurring to this 
estimate. That thu law of celibacy is frequently violatinl in 
France, both by secular priests and members of religious orders, 
male and female, ami in ways which have drawn on thu oQbndurs 
the penalties of the law, is not merely stated, but proved in detail. 
This sort of procedure has even got tie name of Jhjfouri&me, from 
the case of a Jesuit named Dufour, whicli came before tbe courts 
in 1872. The crimes of the Christian Brethren, who have an 
immense number of schools under their management, cannot be 
move than hinted at. But we.may cite tlie unimpeachable testimony 
of a circular issued by their own General Superior in i<Sf 3 i:— 

Si juxqu'k cu uumiont il nous a table utile d’hidinuer le 11ml & niots 
couveru, aujuurd'htd fie Ids liwnagemonls tin peuvent plus tars, gariUfa, \u 
la gravity do? tdreouHtuuetfs et k*s fails dfiploesblss ijul sc prodiiisoui priw- 
que euccesslvanient. Vous le saves, uu oartain mmu>re de ujem fin notra 
CttugrdgaUoti et fie pludeury autre* amt dans lea twin: la jastiae itifbrine 
sur quriquea autre* ; le aeamiole eat seme couune 4 pitting* mains. 

The legal reports supply only too much evideuo® that mail era 
have not improved since. We do not say that tome allowance is 
Hot to be made for those who may discover too iats that they have 
placed themselves under an iaUfisrablu yoke; but, whatever such h 
plaa may be worth, it teUs with intensified force against the ioetitu- 
tioiL<»f compulauty'cftHbac^, which ia thus made to bear the brunt 


of the iudietmeut. Bui tint iurttituiionjike the strange medley of 
extravagrtuce and fraud ou which we have been commenting. ru6ta 
on the authority of the supreme and infallible lkmtill'. 


A F111KNDLY POLITICAL OOIIKKSPOXULNCE. 

W E have all of us very different ideas of our hereditary law¬ 
givers. lu the cy*;s of some they occupy the position of iho 
gods in Luc rut in* ; nor aro our joy* and sorrows taken cognizance 
of by them. It is only at limes that they are as other men—are 
excited by passions*, are led astray bv envy or by gout. If ever it 
was necessary for them to show to tbe admiring world their calm 
serenity and unruffled dignity, now is tlie moment. In two or three 
weeks they will hate to receive among them a batch of respectable 
vomitry gentlemen, whoso familiarity with horses and tho filings 
pertaining unto horses has fitly pointed them out for an hereditary 
teat. AIm-! that tho LucretW gods si iou hi leave Olympus and 
descend into the hubbub of public life, nr allow tho petty details 
of electioneering matters to trouble their peace. Even a still 
lower depth than this is reached when the country newspapers 
chronicle their correspondence, and lh»dr private affair* became a 
topic of coiuer-.ition for Philistine* and critic**. Lord Forester, 
whose ?uitce.',.duii to tbe title ou the death of his brother, rather 
more tluin a year ago, caused a vacancy in tho representation of 
Wunluck, uihlii-ssod a meeting of his old constituents some time 
hist month, and was r.ish enough to &»y in his speech that ho 
would relate an anecdote. In England, where all things are re¬ 
membered. ir is almost umutronary to shv that Mr. Brown, one of 
the present, nu mber* for UVnJoek, gained hia seat in 1868, kepi it 
in the election of January I07 j., and supported Mr. Law ley in his 
contest with Mr. Foru'der (thu present (Conservative member lor 
thu boruuyht in the follow iijg October. We return to the anecdote, 
and remark incidentally that great eiwuumgernunt should be given 
to this mode of oral teaching, whicli since the thiys of Sydney 
Smith has fallen so badly into disuse:-- 

lu tin- «iimui»-r ot 1K73 1 w.-w vrilkiUg up St. .Tame.s’s Sti«*t, London, and 
met Lord Wiulock, whom ] ioilowi, alter u-kiug him alter 

Lufiy Wmlm k. 1 .aifi : “ Ttn-rc unui l** a gem rat election soon, this year. 
j.uitup 1 ', when l 111 1 j >e you will give the I’M tier of the llounu of Coiuiimu* 
your Mippon, ns i fio not think oui \ieas «litVer \\ifiel\." Well, gen lie- 
men, alut do you tliiuu wu., Loifi \Ve.:lo k'i r«.pl\ ? l/was 1I1N: “ Wny 
.-houlil \>•• not jmn uml turn <»nt that ll.idii .il IWowii '( " to which 1 tend*: 
**.\o r l.or .1 Weuloek, all 1 ii u k ihe roii-tilued'-y oi \VejjJi.**.k lor it> iuy own 
seal, Hi id having npretsMiUfi »lnm i>iiu i or forty -eix. Vi-ars, I mu uot 

going to betray my iriemls who havealwaywhen 1 havew'ouii^l ibwiu been 
lonnfi stauu-h n» mo and lb** c.ui s* J rtpn’K’Ui.” 

Lend Forwtif wont on to say that in Mr. Ltwlev’s addrost*, 
j v. ntt**u f hu had no doubt, or Mipcrviscd, by T^ord Genlock. Lu 
' found m paragraph staling that he, Air. Law ley, hoped to co- 
J opei.itc with ihe present excedeLt inemher Mr. Jirowii. Ucncb 
j these teMB. U iuii J.otd l-o«>lerV> nephew contested the s’at 
i nguiijtd fJhr«l Vl cidock? ami, the Lia.iie.il Brown liecauio an excel¬ 
lent member. 

Tbe nexl tinge on which the nn -cdotc enters may teach us the 
enoriuou> diliicuSLy of writing hitUorx. Ah*.' Air. Freeman and 
Mr. Stubbs unit Mr. tinvn, should the\ ever embark upon a *hnrt 
history ot ot. Jr.uii’s’s Street, in\ liu: ie--oii to hoart. Whit is 
coiled a coriespomience, endues, and Lord Wenlock W'ritesto un : — 
Dk.vu Foui vi —1 see u rcpori of ,i speech of y^urs at Mwiriev, 
wIiit* in you s-ay tliul «n 107; ‘ 1 mnfie an mlir tu iimhWe with you to nun 
out timt ILuiu-al Itrmvn’ from tho ltpri'i’nlatioii of Wi-nlook. *1 must *uy 
that ] think th:it,4itU’i i , .it* niiun.,l!y, or unmii iUionaliy, you luivo nv.i- 
r« pM>i utod any wnlu vt.u-h may li.iw pnsM-d b*'U%een o». 1 fii»limtly 

aH'.nu itint not only finl 1 m’Vvr m.iko r*m’ 5 i a propirsul, bnt 1 never drcunu’d 
of the poNnibiJity nt Miu’h n ejiditii.u taking plftro. 1 have never forgotu-n 
a eonvo«uioii «liich look phieu ul Loot MeihiK'n’’- dinner tat>h%onJuIy 
ioih, 11:07, when, j 11 the pnreiu e of Lord Cra>en urn) w-veral other gui> ", 
you proposed in me tliHt our InuiilivA .dinuM unite to divide the re- 
jiii hiu nt ion of the borough, and in lcpl* to your oiler 1 said “ I’ll see you 
il—tl tir.-d.” 

More material for a pri\n!e history of the century U given us. 
Here we tuivo auolliiT anecilolc, shocking a 1 * it. i» to us. The 
Lucretiuii gods nowr said such lliingo. We Lnotv a lady who, on 
beiug asked whether she liul ever heard the coTiilcinnatory word 
above, ronle.-sed to having once wen it. with un nsteri.-k; but here 
its naked Muiplicily is bus. slightly veiled by the omission of ftomu 
if its letters. If we remember rightly, it was Withering Hetght a 
thu lifoi excited the horror oj Use Biiurii public by fui unvoile*! 
use of tho woid vve are commenting upon. This is an age of priv.jl" 
enterprise and iaternsl in private gossip, and wo propose tu print 

our recollections of men whom vve June heard cubed-fool* in 

St. James's Street uud its neighbourhood, issuing at Ere same lime 

i a few copies on vellum with tin* v.0.1 d . in v.ilcnso i'.u* 

j clubs and amateurs. We havu little doubt tliat it will b-- thu 
; literary feature of next season. Ho return to the correspondence, 

! for 1 mVd L oreotor shares our Jiorror, haviug Lever hoard the wicked 
' word:— 

| Loan \Vrj«i^ch,—It is quite eenvet. I did male* a ?jie4rh si Mudul^v', 

■ in which 1 uii’iitiomyl your name, and Muted a ivn• • r.-ulnm thst took plueo 
bciwocii in I lie moatU of June or July, rH;j. 1 never said yo& made a 
direct oll'i’J* lo cotth'sco vvilh me ' to tuni <*111 die Radical Brown” What 
vim rfHwl was in reply to n questieti put by mr. nskitig for yq^ir stipptvrt at 
‘.lu* •i}iju'»uit'h.itig dissolution. Your ivptv not lying Ym u 1 no/ 1 ' bnt iu the 
Jrwh lushioti of asking another ipi«*;juu, “ Why uliould w« not join, and 
turn out that lladical drawn ? '* l'lii*- my iinpr^donof Uie cuaversatiou. 
J am worry it has auiuivefi you, hut i catmui mract. With regard u> 1he 
other conversation yui. “state took place «u the loth of July, 1867, at Lt^xl 
Methuen's (Umter table, l have uot the *huht&t Was* which L miok i 
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ninst have if yon made u«e of the name language in reply to my then propo- 
Mtion, which you tlo in your letter of the a^r«l of December, as it ia not the 
language used In tho society I am in the habit of frequenting. 

Yours truly, 
FORESTER. 

Tt is a comfort to think that iheru is such n thing still left to us as 
good society, and that Mr. Sturt's susceptibilities will not bo 
wounded by profane junta or double meaniug* when he moves into 
tho Upper House. One more letter closes the controversy, and tho 
battle of the gods ends, with an appeal to the public u through the 
medium of the, press”:— 

, Dec. 29, 1875. 

Di-.au Fniir.vrKU.— 1 hi-g to neknow lodge the receipt of your letter of the 
28th in"t., and I accept vuur iIim luimer made in that Idler, viz , that ** l 
never made » direct ntier to cmili—ci« wiLlt you to turn out the Radical 
Drown.” At the same lime 1 cannot accept vour version of our conversation 
in St. James’ Street as a correct one. As your recollection mwjim to have 
failed you about the incident in 1867, fo which l drew your attention 
(which 1 confess has left a stronger impression upon me than it has 
upon you), I cannot liut think that your memory may b« equally 
treacherous as to the details of the conversation you refer to. You 
allude, ill your letter, to the so« uty vriiich you are 'in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting. Tle.-uoit, therefore, to your mi u s«*iw of propriety to decide 
whether you think that society would deem it light.lor you to repeat, at tho 
cud of two years and a half, a conversation which could not but be con¬ 
sidered a private one between two gentlemen. 

With regard to the allegation which you make in your speech that I 
supervised, if 1 did not actually write, my Min's address’ to the Electors of 
Wcnlock, 1 beg to say that, 1 never saw i*l imtil after it was published. 

I remain, yours truly. 

The Lord Forester. WEN LOC K. 

What a shocking Halo of things is hero mealed! Arc wo not 
now 11 perfect people, recording oar votes always in favour of the 
candidate wlto possesses the highest moral and intellectual qua I id¬ 
eations, and unbiassed by party politics or social considerations Y 
Have we not passed two Reform Dills, and do we not contemplate 
a further enfranchisement of the enlightened agriculturist ? Yet 
in 1867, and in 18/j, in the midst of us, propositions, we will not 
say appear to have been made, but appear to have, given others tho 
impression that they were made, which strike at tho root of our 
independence. It is a lilting theme, for “ tho Radical Brown ” to 
descant upon, and he should be escorted to the House, on its open¬ 
ing by twenty Amalgamated Associations, whose resolutions might 
terrify tho C-ioverimient, and open tho way for indefinite permissive 
legislation. 

It is dillicull to see what object is served by tho publication of 
a correspondence such as this. We wonder .ojih what homn tho 
Father of the House of ('ominous uttered his viituous sentiments. 
Was it from tho steps of Ihooka's or tlm window of Doodle's? 
TTis knowledge of this sad world might have led him to know Hint, 
if you ask a favour from a political opponent, you will be expected 
to return it in kind, lu these days men tie tho ladder very 
securely before they help another man up it. 

Wo foar that all this 1 \eitcment will bo more than Shropshire 
:an bear. Nature has done more for that respectable comity than 
its inhabitants. J*s recesses have at times »!lorded a shelter for 
types of lilb to which modern civilization is hostile, and Shrews¬ 
bury can boast of having returned to Parliament Jack Mytton, no 

doubt the hist squire who ever wrote the word d-d without a 

line or an asterisk. Nothing, however, will tend 10 enliven tho 
county or quicken its senses more than a few altercations carried 
on in tho public newspapers. If the candidates for tho Northern 
Division will only repeat all tho private eon versa t ions they have 
listened to, aud publish, them in the form of a pamphlet with a 
preface by laird Forest or, the vvita of tho Salopian electors will be 
preternaturally shuipeund, uud they will bo able to understand 
within a fortnight the differences that divide the Whigs and Con¬ 
servatives ou tile Laud question, aud to estimate Die conscientious 
scruples which will uH'ect Mr. Disraeli in his treatment, of the 
Burials llill. Should this result not be attained, they will at any 
rate have a supply of dirty linen capable of concealing all the 
lalstatfs of tho West of England. 


PIECEWORK. 

rpiTE engineers’ strike at Frith, whatever may have been its 
.J~ origin, i» evidently assuming the form of a general movement 
on tho part of the Trade-Unions. The Amalgamated Society ot 
Engineers lias warmly taken up the caujo of tho men on strike, 
and is not only urging its own members and those of kindred 
Societies to supply them with funds, but lias issued an appeal to 
the working class at lai^e to make common cause against, vvhut it 
denounces as the “pernicious system ” of payment by piece. On 
the other hand, the Employers' Association, although it lias wisely 
resolved not to enforce a lock-out except in tho last resort when 
all other in ensures have failed, thoroughly identifies itself with the 
lirm which has been chosen for attack, it would be. n great mis¬ 
take, however, to suppose that this is mcr.-Iv a question of wages 
between operatives and employers. It is a que.-lion in.which tho 
.. public hasaS*deepest interest on its own Account, soitngthat, 
though the airnSf in ; in thn first instance, directed lightest em- 
r ployers, it is really aimed at the whole body of consumers. The 
BtnkeCommittee atl>ith complains that tho newspapers "teem 
with leading articles and mendacious letters” against the strike, 
and expresses ti hope that, “ when the public know both sites of the 
question, truth will prevail.” We also share that hope, and are 
sorry that the Unionists themselves do not set an example of 


candouT. Whether piecework is or is not a good thing in itself— 
and we readily admit that it is not eaually uutnhle for every kind 
of work—there can he no doubt that it has fm yean provoked tlie 
avowed and systematic hostility of the Unions. It is true that 
hitherto they have not ventured to insist upon its entire suppres¬ 
sion, hut their views on the subject distinctly indicate a desire for 
its destruction, root and branch. Indeed the essential principles 
of tho Trade-Unions’ system render opposition to piecework almost 
a logical necessity. Their object is, 011 the one hand, to repress 
competition among workmen oy reducing them to a level; and, on 
the other, to moke room for the employment of ua many hands n» 
possible by enforcing additional restraints on the doing of the 
work, so as to spin it out, and make the most of it as a measure 
of wages. It follows, therefore, that, as piecework tends to pro¬ 
mote both competition and production, it is naturally obnoxious 
iu the eyes of the Unionists. 

The subject was fully investigated by tho Royal Commission on 
Trade-Unions a few years ago, and it is worth while to observe 
what they have to say about it. “ Tho opponents of overtime aud 
piecework,” they say , u appear to hold that the man who works 
overtime takes so much from tho common stock of labour, and 
injures the rest; aud that tho man who takes piecework, besides 
that he gets mom than his share of the common stock of work, is 
apt. to allow what may be done by skill and industry, and so raises 
the standard of expectation on the part of the employers.” Another 
of the arguments against piecework is that it leads men to hurry 
over their work in a slatternly manner, and so results in inferior 
workmanship; but the Commissioners quote evidence on the other 
side showing that it is easier to check the quality thau the quantity of 
work and wages, and that, in Nome cases at least, piecework lias the 
effect of making such a reputation for a firm that it can command 
higher prices than other firms. The Commissioners also point out that 
the Unions resort to other expedients with the same object in view— 
such as rules or a tacit understanding confining each class of work¬ 
men to their own division of labour, as, for instance, restricting tho 
mason from on unyoccasion sotting or displacing a brick,or the brick¬ 
layer a stone, or either of them from doing any portion of the work 
which belongs to a plasterer *, rules against “ chasing/' that is, pro¬ 
hibiting the loading man, when several workmen uro working in 
line, at proceeding at more than a moderate rate; and rules limit¬ 
ing the number of bricks to bo carried in a hod, prohibiting tlie 
carrying of bricks in a wheel burrow, or working stone in tho 
quairy, and the like, “ matters which, although they may have 
the appearance of being of minor importance, uro vexatious 
and harassing to tho employers, and are sometimes attended 
with great inconvenience and loss.” When we turn to the 
testimony of the Unionist witnesses we find that they were 
emphatic und unanimous in denouncing piecowork iu every form. 
“ We object to piecework,” said Mr. Applegarth, tho then Secre¬ 
tary of the Carpenters and Joiners'Society, “ because it lends men 
to neglect their homes, to work too long hours, and to attend more 
to work than to the education of them selves and their families. We 
believe that tho men aro thoroughly selfish who act thnt way ■ - 
that is, who do their best, when at work. Mr. George Potter 
thought that piecework tended to produce a gradual diminution of 
the rate of wages, “ been use a mun w ho could work, perhaps, and fell 
inclined to work, longer hours and hauler than others, would he 
thought by the employer to bo gttting too much money, and he 
would make it a reason lor reducing the contract next time ”—u 
theory which of courso assumes that employers are so blind to 
their own interests as to disregard tho value of the work done. Mr. 
Allan, who was at the time Secretary of tlie Amalgamated 
Engineers, mud ou this point:—“ To be ciiudid w ilh you, we 
believe piecework bus a tendency to injure tho trade; that is to 
snv, lhat by the introduction of piecework, and evj'ry one being 
allowed to use his awn discretion in the matter, ultimately our 
wages will he brought down to something like the sweating 
system among tailors, and so we endeavour to destroy the 
system wherever we possibly can.” And then lie explains why, 
on the ground of competition between workmen themselves, tho 
practice is objectionable from tho Unionist point of view:—“ The 
wages of piecework are generally settled by uu expert workman; 
that is, tho employers generally give a piece of new machinery, or 
whatever they want doing, into the hands of an expert workman— 
so that, if he gets what may he considered u fair wage, those who 
aro not such good hands come down to almost starvation price.” 
The plain meaning of this is, of course, that the able workman 
is to be denied a fair wage because his superior industry places the 
idle and incompetent workman nt a disadvantage. Mr. R. Harriott 
Secretary of the Operative Masons’ Society, was asked by 
Mr. Frederic Ilanibon whether a man who could with perfect 
ease to himself produce more stonework and better stone¬ 
work in a day than most men could, would bo prevented by the 
rules of tho Union from so working; and the answer was in the 
atKmiative. 

In the face of such evidence ns this it ia ridiculous to pretend 
us .Mr. Burnett aud others do, that tho Unionists aro not hostile 
to piecewm k •.'tnurally; That they have not ventured openly to 
attack piecework all round-may he attributed to their prudence, 
but, it i» quite clear that they are, in principle, opposed to it, and 
anxious to do *11 thtijr oaai to get rid of it. Mr. Burnett himself 
urges objections whid&j tf true, go to the root of the system. In 
the first place he say$g*~J' We dislike it on principle, aa tempting 
men to ovci-exeitioni apd also leading them to care less for tho 
quality and soundness of their work than ter the quantity turned 
off.” It rests, of course, with the employers to reject bad work, and 
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If they neglect t^do go, they and their men ore simply confederates 
in defrauding th^mblic. ft would be difficult to devise a system 
by which working-men would be entirely relieved from the tempta¬ 
tions to which they are exposed in common with the rest of 
humanity, and, on the whole, it may bs thought that tlio general 
good is more likely to be promoted by a stimulus to energy 
than by a premium on inertia. Another or Mr. Burnett's arguments 
is very characteristic of the attitude of his class, lie complains 
that “ numerous instances can bo quoted to show tbut men in our 
trade who have taken work by the piece have been in debt to their 
employers when the work was finished, and this debt they have 
been compelled to pay.” When other people than working-mon 
make a riu*U bargain for themselves, or are not up to their work, 
they have to take the consequences; and if they have drawn money 
w ithout earning it, they uro not surprised that they have to pay 
the debt. At a meeting of the men on strike at Frith it was also 
set forth as a monstrous grievance that, when they threw up a job, 
u they had to sacrifice their detention money,” and that in this 
way “the masters made a great profit und the workmen suffered a 
great loss.” It may be supposed that the employers, if consulted, 
would prefer to have the work contracted for done, aud that the 
detention money will seldom cover their losses when they havo to 
disappoint customers. The men must bo perfectly aware of the 
moaning of detention wonev when they make the bargain, 
and it cannot he left entirely at their option whether they 
will fulfil it or throw it up. If there were any doubt as to 
the rooted hostility of tho L niouists to piecework, it would be 
set at rest bv the resolutions of the Conference of Delegates 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers at Manchester 
in July 1872. It was then declared that “ piecework, even in its 
best features, is, without doubt, tho worst evil we have to contend 
against, for uuder the most favourable conditions it is utterly 
selfish in its operation, and is calculated to set man against man, 
by tending to benefit those most opposed to our Society and all 
similar institutions ”—this being of course, iu the eyes of Unionists, 
the unpardonable sin—and the resolution went on to urge the 
Council “ to use its utmost influence to put nn end to piecework.” 
It is true that this wtis only a recommendation or suggestion to 
the Council, uud tbnt the latter has been wise enough to understand 
the necessity for not opening tho campaign at the outset on too 
wide a line; hut it is impossible, with such statements before us, 
to doubt that the Unionists are pledged to try to put down nil 
piecework whenever they get a chunce. 

There cun bo no doubt that in some cares tho system of paying 
by the piece is not fairly applicable; as, for instance, when a ho 
work to be done is of a novel or experimental character, or when 
for any other reason there is a difficulty in calculating exactly 
what amouut of time and lubour will have to bo expended ou it. 
If the Unionists had been content to limit their opposition to such 
cases as these, they would have had some reason on their bide; but 
it is plain that, whatever their specific demands may ho for the 
moment, they aro in principle opposed to all piecework, even, ns 
they say, in its moat favourable forms, and aro anxious to eradicate 
it entirely. It remains to bo soon how far tho working classes 
will, as a body, take up this cry; but there enu be no question that 
tho principles which would he established if the movement suc¬ 
ceeded would be very dangerous to society. Piecework, when 
it can properly ho applied, is tho natural and reasonable 
way of measuring wages. A man contracts to do a 
certain piece of work for a certain price, and, when he baa done 
tho work, ho pets his money. On the other hand, when the 
workman is paid in proportion, not to wlnit he actually does, 
but merely to the time during which ho is or professes to be 
occupied, •employers are paying for a commodity of a very 
indefinite land. Tho value of time depends on tno use which 
is made of it, and it is notorious that the ingenuity of tho 
leaders of the Trade-Unions is chiefly directed to devising rules 
by which time shall ho simply wasted, so that two hours 
shall be required for an hour’s work, or two men to do tho work 
of one. Payment by time affords no test whatever of the per¬ 
formance of the bargain, and places tho smart man und the slow 
man, the industrious and tho lazy, the competent and the incom- 
etent, on precisely the same level. In other grades of life men 
aye to compete with each other, and have to prove the value of 
their labour by its results. Thoy do not agk or expect. their work to 

work for a Certain time, nor do^tbey presume loneutmlize or limit 
the superior capacity or energy of their competitors by fixing a 
hard aud last limit., at a very low point, beyond which effort shall 
not be allowed. _ The first principle of the Trade-Unions is, how¬ 
ever, that working-men are not to bo treated like othor people, 
Thoy ore a special class apart, aud must be allowed their own way. 
Instead of working-men endeavouring to exert themselves heartily, 
and to the fair limit of their natural powers for the benefit of society 
at large, as well as for their own personal advancement, they are 
expected to try bow little they eon do as an excuse for demand¬ 
ing wages. It is the blackest selfishness for a good workman 
to do nis best for his employer and bis family; but there is 
no selfishness iu idle and incompetent workmen endeavouring to 
drag down their associates to theis afrb level, and to claim a 
share of wages which they would probabjpjpever earn by themselves. 
It is urged as one of the reasons agninsj^iiacework that it keep? 
men bam at Work, and deprives them of tfoe to improve tboir minds. 
A «"»***■ plea was made on behalf of the nine hours’ movement 
a year or two since. It wae said that thesmen would work during 
the shorter poriod with increased physical strength, as well as J 


with more zest, and that, in Mr. Burnett's words, the new system 
would witness the execution of us much work as under tho. old 
ten hours’ Bystem. But what has been the result ? Employers 
have, as a rule, found that, instead of gutting nine hours’ good 
work, the men begin to play and trifle before iho eighth is over, d 
and that, instead of work hieing made up to the old standard, the 
loss of one hour moans tho loss of two.. It is strange that the 
operative engineers should fail -to perceive that, in regard to 
piecework, they are arraying themselves, not merely against tboir 
employers, hut against tho whole public, who are affected both by 
the attempt to paralyse the free play ol‘ competition between the 
beat iuuu, and by the Attempt to puss oil' so many hours of playing 
at work as genuine labour. 


FASHIONS IN T DAD LANGUAGE. 

T HE City magistrates have announced tho laudable purpose of 
abolishing what is popularly called Billingsgate. We mean, 
of course, not the market of that name, but ita peculiar language; 
and if tho frpquuutera of that market have come down, as it 
appears they have, to mere ordinary swearing, it is time that tho 
common rules of decency were enforced among them. Tho 
“ Billingsgate * of forty yuan* ago was something different. Tho 
fish woman whom O’Coimcll hardly conquered by calling her 
hypotheuuse " must have had a genius worthy of the hoad- 
quaitora of London slang. Many of the sayings current there had 
a cleverness which almost redeemed their nastiness, and they might 
be compared to the expressive epithet which tho Great Frederick 
loved to apply to his soldiers when they* wanted to run away. It w 
right to put down swearing, but if slang is to be abolished, the City 
will bo a dull place. Wo do not know the exact terms of the City 
Police Act under which a recent proceeding took place, and u 
report of that proceeding leaves it doubt fid whether both profane 
and indecent language, or only the former, aro struck at by tho 
Act. it is one thing to pass au Act of Parliament and another 
thing to enforce it, und wo might doubt the expediency of attempt¬ 
ing to compel decency of language by criminal proceedings. There 
is nn offensive word so frequently iu tho mouths of common 
people thut it ha* come to be a lucre term of general abuse. 
11 would Scarcely he expedient, even in the City of London, to 
prosecute for indecency in using this word, and much that is 
strictly “ oaths and curses" has come t<> lie equally meaningless. 
Nobody nowadays says “ Zounds," but if that expletive 
were used, it could hurdly be treated without absurdity as 
a profano oath. Even tho sober “Ne’er stir,” which Scott con¬ 
trasts with tho rollicking “God damn ye,” is an oath, aud a 
pretty strong one if taken literally. The Yankee who honours a 
compatriot as “ ’nation culo,” forgot* probably that he is using 
an expression to which his Puritanic ancestors would havo 
objected. 

Tho legislation of the last century against profane cursing and 
swearing seems to have been strangely at varimico with its practice. 
Au Act of 1746 recites that these pmetices “may justly proyoke 
Divino Vengeance to increase tho many calamities these nations 
now lubour under and it must bo owned that after tho defeat ot 
Eonteuoy and the Rebellion of 1745 Ike outlook was not happy. For 
remedy of this evil it is enacted that, if any person shall profanely 
curse or swear, and be thereof convicted, he shall ijprfeit, 

If a labourer, soldier, or sailor, ra. 

if otherwise under the degree of a gentleman, 28, 

And if a gentleman, 5#. 

These may have been wholesome laws, hut thoy became ludicrous 
iu execution. Ono cannot help smiling at the report of a uiso 
under au earlier Act of the same nature, where James Sparling, 
“ leather-dresser,” was convicted for that he did piofimely swear 
54 oaths, and profanely curse 160 curses, and adjudged to forfeit 
21 L 8s., being at the rale ot 28. per oath or curse, whereas he ought 
to have boon charged only is., being described only aa “ leather-, 
dresser,” which was consistent with his being a soldier or sailor. 
Tho CourL held tho conviction “ naught ” lor this exception, and 
also for another—namely, that the oaths and curses were not set 
forth, but the witness takes upon himself to swear the law, “ and 
it is matter of great dispute amongst the learned what aro oaths 
and what curses.” So the conviction was quashed. In another 
coso upon the same statute, tho defendant was convicted forswear¬ 
ing 100 oaths and 100 curses, and it was objected that the oaths aud 
curses ought to have boon set out a hundred times, each particularly. 
But the Uourt hold it sufficient to say he swore such an oath or made 
such a curse 100 times. The conviction was quashed, however, on 
another beautifully minute point. Tho Act of King William III., 
through which the Legal coach and lour was thus neatly driven, 
did not, it seems, prevent our armies swoaring horribly in 
Flanders. To judge from the plays aud novels of the time, 
everybody swore alter his degree, and even the sentimental 
svvouring of Boh Acres shows that “ ihuu'eos l)ad|ftoir day." Yet 
the Aft of 1746 was passed, as we have ts lately as 

1863 % case atw,*. rpoa its construction. Op(qMptt,,a meaiman, 
was convicted for that bo did profanely -curse tmeprofano cm's# 
(stating it) twenty several repeated, and he was adjudged to 
pay 2L Altai solemn argument in the Queen’s Bench it woe 
decide! that, although only one offence onn bo included in one 
conviction, yet tho swearing of many oaths consecutively is only 
ono offence, of which the penalty is proportionate to its duration. 
Ono feels almost temptedto inquire whether there would be an allow- 
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once on a quantity being taken. It is to be hoped that working-men 
are aware that the law allowed them to swear ns long as they pleased 
at is. per oath, while a gentleman was changed 5s. It is not pro¬ 
bable that the City Police Act makes a similar distinction, and 
nowadays, unless a gentleman were drunk, he would hardly ventilato 
his profanity so as to expose hiuwolf to an information. If he is 
not more religious than gentlemen were a century ago, he has a more 
fastidious taste, and ho would think the pleasure of uttering oaths 
at 5«. a piece very dearly bought. Swearing is not now fashion¬ 
able. If it were, wo strongly doubt whether the tariff of 1746, or 
any other, could bo enforced. Rut in tho last century it was 
fashionable, nnd the best proof of the universality of llio practice is 
furnished by the story of a Chief Justice trying n man who read 
other libels on religion to excuse his own, and muttering hu impre¬ 
cation on his own eyes if he sat llioro all day to Invar that man 
blaspheme. Nelson at Copenhagen, and Wellington at Waterloo, 
both incurred at least 5s. penalty. And 31 r. Chucks, in Veter 
Simple, argues with some force thatif you say to a sailor “ Do this, 
d-11 your eyes,” it is done directly. 

Wo are not sure that u Billingsgate ” was the worst variety of 
scurrility, nnd at any rate it was bpuken only, and nut written ; nnd 
although swearing 1ms gone out of fashion, penny papers have 
come in. A Judge of the Queen’s Beach Division and a special 
jury have been lately occupied for an entire .day with u dispute 
between a solicitor and tlm editor of a local journal, compared 
with which an interchange of slang and fisticuffs between two 
fishwives would have been un edifying spectacle. These proceed¬ 
ings arose not at Ku tans will but at Sunderland, where, as Mr. 
Justice Q1 mill remarks, “there seems to be a great talent 
for smart writing.” Tho editor exhibited his power of 
sarcasm and imcctivo in his own columns, while the 
solicitor was obliged to have recourse to handbills, and ulti- 
matuly to a court of law, to place hi ilk-elf 011 even 
terms with his opponent. Our ancestors corrected a “common 
scold” with tho ducking-stool, aud it deserves conddcrulion 
whether this remedy might, not be revived and applied impartially 
to both sexes. Wo arc used to much absurdity of lung uuge at 
Parliamentary elections, nnd the nuisance might be tolerable once 
in four or Jive years; but in Sunderland lively port oneii ties are 
exchanged at every election of town councillors, it is true that, 
in order to malm one good joke, it is generally n cc^sury to male* 
many b id jokes, and wo should not complain if ...‘jo bir.Wing* of 
Sunderland couiiiifd themselves to their biithpuioo, ami did not 
annoy London. Tho plaintiff admitted that lm h id c:vlh d his i.d- 
vemry ** an uu?uccudsM village sebu.dimeter,” and had referred 
lo his journal as “ a scurrilous print of which you rvo pio- 
prietor.” It hud been suggested that his own name, “ Kits on,” 
should bs amended by the inberliun of “ w,” in nl!u.-ion t«* Luo 
alleged litigiousuusfl of his disposition; und in the rulumna of thu 
S imdcrlttm), Daily E*ho the word “ llitaonian " lit.I been intro¬ 
duced to designate a class of statements which t wo e:nturi r *s ago 
might have been called “ Dick Talbots truths.'’ Tho plaiutiff 
answered thiiL he hud been taught from childhood to regard Jib iw 
synouymons with ** Storey," which is his 0}.pi ju cut’s name, it 
may be allowed that he makes us good or had jokes as tho other 
side; but ns the local Echo \i not liis handmaid, he engaged, re¬ 
gardless of uxpeiii-ey and for olio day only, the nymphs of West miiir : ter 
to ventilate and redress his wrongs. It is a cciuciduuc-e that these 
nviuplis Live by the niurgent of the sumo stream as flows 
past UiUingsgrftb, and they have been lately provided with an 
excellent substitute for live-fish tuukx in un aquarium. Mr. 
KitsvuiB answer to Mr. Stor.-y has been published by the tongues, 
if not of “ queens of parley,” yet of Queen's Compel, and tho 
echoes of \\ e.stminster, if* not “d.mghlera of the sphere,” me 
nearly vehited lo the telegraphic circle. Wo find that Sunderland 
is not only enlivened by an Jwho, buL watched by a Sentinel, and 
it was contended on behalf of 31 r. Storey that part of one ol‘ the 
alleged libels referred, not to Mr. Hits on. but to tJm editor of the 
rival journal. This is Katanavvill complete, except for the omission, 
widen we. almost regret, of tho carpet-bag and fire-shovel. Mr. 
Jlitson hiui had tho <:o3tly satisfaction of informing the. whole 
English world that ho compared Mr. Storey to the person who 
quoted Scripture for liia ends, and that a triend of his, whose 
name ho docs not remember, suggested to him that tlm mercy of the 
Crown, extended, as Macaulay says, to one Samuel Storey, “ it noted 
sower of sedition,” was a mistake and a misfortune to posterity. 
Being asked why he abused Mr. Store)', lie answered, “ Because 
ho abused me, and has for two yearn; so I took tho opportunity." 
The jury, m might bo expected, returned a verdict for the 
defendant. 

[t is difficult to suggest any amendment of tho law or practice 
as to libel which could prevent tho nuisance of such an noth u, and 
under tho Judicature Act it will probably Lo nrnre difficult than 
Wore to compel tho washing of dirty linen at home, 
or, in other words, to oblige local poUtiehina lo vindicate 
their characters in the nearest resize court. Such pro¬ 
ceedings are taken under the penalty of costs, but litigation, 
like other luxuries, may bo enjoyed by those whittm afford to 
pay for it. If a judge could know as much at the beginning of a 
case m he does at the end, it would bo^roper to *01086 to waste 
public time add sacrifice judicial dignity by inveSiigatiag such a 
trumpery dispute. Before the blessed invention of penny papers 
this quarrel would have been prosecuted byword of mouth* and 
an attempt to bring it before a court of justice wonld have been 
dismissed on the ground that the law does sot take notice of 


“mere vulgar abuse n so long as it remains unwritten. The 
modem substitute for “ Billingsgate” is scarcely an improve¬ 
ment. 


CRETAN EMBROIDERIES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

M ANCHESTER cotton has gained another victory over native 
art and national coatmne. Tho Cretan peasants have dis¬ 
carded their embroideries. Only old people among the mountains 
retain their petticoats and trousers of aivers colours of needlework, 
aud the picturesque roltetla has disappeared. Foreign silk and 
spotted calico are in vogue, and the ancient embroidery is turned 
to account in horses’ girths, saddle-hags, and dusters. We have 
no right to sneer. It is not so very long since a custodian of 
the Tuniaon Library cut up an illuminated manuscript to make a 
pair of braces out of tho coloured borders. In Crete, fortunately, 
the English Consul came to the rescue. Mr. Sondwith has bought 
up nearly all that was to bo found in the island, and, his collection 
having been sont home, & small portion has been lent to tho South 
Kensington Museum, where a selection, arranged (or rather only 

M iu cases, is displayed in the new architectural room, it seems 
Airal that an island which lies so nearly at an equal distance 
from Europe, Asia, and A frica, should acknowledge in its art, 
as in its history, thu influence of all three. There are traces of 
Moorish, of Persian, but above nil of Venetian design in the 
specimens exhibited, but it is only by a comparison of patterns, 
stitches, and colours that the elements can bo distinguished. Tho 
Mahometans object to figures, 3et figures are ‘constantly found; 
and not the eagle only, which the Caliphs allowed their followers 
to depict, in memory, it is said, of tho destruction of the Empire. 
Persian flower-work also occurs, and Persian stitches aro often 
found mixed with the indigenous herring-bone. But rabbits, doves, 
dragons, and other real or fabulous animals, us well as churches 
uud houses, men, women, and priests, are also to be Been; and, 011 
the whole, after the lapse of two centuries and a half, tho account 
given by Sir George fcSandys remained fairly true. “Tho bettor 
sort of men” he says, “ arc * apparelled like the Venetians ; and so 
are 1 ho women"; and ho odds in uuutber place:—“Although in 
many things they imitate tho Venetians, yet still retaiun they their 
old vices, ‘ liers, euill beasts, slow belli**-*," whereof formerly vu- 
br.iidcd by Saint Paul, out of their poet Ei)hn«*nidc.-." Il was in tno 
thirteenIh century' Unit Venice obtained a firm hold of tho island, 
and though tho Turks have now held it ; j c> long, many traces of tins 
Venetian occupyturn, well ns the walls ol Guild 1a ami Cuueu, 
end the remains of villas, attest the wealth nnd power of the 
Republic. The lion of St. Mark, mutilated and defaced, still 
guard* deserted fountains, mid in addition to the embroideries, 
a lace, not distantly resembling Venetian point, is among 
Mr. Sand wi tbs specimens. The older tray oilers nil speak of the 
use of a while *• imdur-.siuicket,” as Tournufort calls it. which was 
probably bordered with lace, though Sandy's seems hLocIomI at its 
scantiness, “ the women only weaving loo.su v.iles on their heads, 
their bmds and shoulders perpetually naked, and died by the 
Suimo into a loth some lawuie.” For the most purl, the linen 
ground of the embroideries partake? o f this “ lotbsomc Lawuie,” 
but tho beautiful needlework, nnee done, lusted literally for nges; 
and Tuuriiulbrl congratulates the husbands of a neighbouring island 
because the ladies clothe themselves “ but onco for their whole 
life"—a remark which applies equally to Crete, though he makes it 
of My con us; “ thu ladies of Myrouo would not be disagreeable, 
wore their habits but n little less ridiculous.” The same idea, after 
the lapse of nearly two hundred years, seems unfortunately to havo 
occurred to tho fair Gandiotcs, and it can no longer be said that 
their husbands “ have not the mortification of seeing them follow 
tho Modus, and dipping tlieir hands in their Purao every Change of 
tho Season.” The ingenious M. do Tournelbrt hiul probably sad 
experience of a different state of things in Paris, and wo have to 
thank him for a most valuable, if somewhat quaintly minute, 
account of tho costume of the women of tho Greek Archipelago 
in tho seventeenth century. In many respects besides cost u mo tilings 
have changed for the worse among the Isles of 11 recce. Gaud in lias 
suffered many things at the hands of tho Turks, and the latest 
outbreak, though much English sympathy and a little English 
money wore spent upou the insurgents, left them in a worse plight 
than before. Tho harbdurs of the island, v\ hich were good in 
the days of St. Paul and long after, are now almost obliterated for 
want of a little dredging, aud Ganoa, tho real, if not the nominal 
capital, exports little except soap, which, according to many tra¬ 
vellers, thu Cretans mumi fuel are in large quantities. but neglect to 
use at home. The productiveness of (be country, the labour of its 
permits, the corn aud oil and wine with which its slopes abound, 
the mineral wealth onco said to exist in the caves where Jupiter 
was suckled, all are lost under tho wasteful and repressive rule of the 
Turks. Crete is less known to English travellers than Egypt— 
even llain Japan. We quote Gray about “Malm's velvet green,” 
yet it was reserved for on Italian, who held tho office of American 
Consul, to dig up the remains of Cytherea'a temple, and in the 
vases, sculptures, and jewelry—some, but not all, of which ore in 
the British Museum—to offer us tangible evidences of what has 
boon called the ohlost civilization in Europe. Mr. Sondwith has 
done well to collect these examples of a later civilization, and 
every one who is interested kt the many questions excited hast now 
by Turkish misgoverameat will enjoy looking At these beautiful 
productions of u perishing art. 

The selection made by the authorities has not been a judicious 
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one. There tvas abundant material to form an interest in^exhi bi- 
tion, and enough i» known on the subject to have ennblea an ox- 
pcriwiicod person to arrange it in a certain amount of chronological ( 
Girder, But no attempt is made to classify Iho work, and pieces of j 
Turkish aud Persian embroidery and Ruasian lace are all indie- j 
criminately gathered into cases which aro labelled a» “Old Orel an ; 
Lace imd Embroidery." It seems a pity that none of Sir Henry 
Cole’s relations should have studied the subjoct sufUciuntly to bo j 
able to catalogue these specimen* without misleading the public. 
Nevertheless, for those iutoreatod, the cose? will be found to contain 
valuable examples of a sort of work which seema to have hes'ii 
brought to groat perfection by the Cretans, and which dilli-ns in 
several ways from that of other places with which wc* aro ac¬ 
quainted. TUoyo is only one piece with a date, but as it is a 
typical niece, aud seems neither to belong to the early manner in 
wuicb the colours aro inert* subdued, nor to the later where the 
patterns are mow often in one colour only, we limy almost con¬ 
clude that 1762, which is the dale of the petticoat border, was the 
time when tbo work was most used by the inhabitants. When 
Tourneibrt took bis celebrated voyage in 1700, he saw nothing 
in Crete except coarse manufactures of wool and flax ; and he d »es 
not speak of the dress of the inhabitants with admiration, w 
lie certainly would have done had they appeared iu the brilliant 
petticoats they aro now discarding. On the oilier hand, ns wu have 
said, he speaks of the cosLly drees of the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring island of My conus, and thinks it well that they only require 
one tires.* in a lifetime, seeing that it costs two hundred crowns or ono 
hundred and fifty sequins. The costume he describe* is not unlike that 
now worn by tlie peasants in the mountain villages of Crete, and 
deserves further notice. He describes it ns consisting first of 11 sort 
of under “ sinicket 11 made of muslin, fine buckram, or silk, with 
wrist-banded sleeve, and the whole trimmed with gold lace and 
embroidery; “ and thus am their richest amickets no bettor thau a 
penitential shirt, their trimming making a print on the akin.” Over 
this was worn a smock of cotton ox silk like a surplice reaching to 
tho mid log, and serving as nn under-petticoat. This, too, was gar¬ 
nished with lace, or embroidered with gold and silver. There was 
always a handsome gorget or stomacher. A bodice without sleeves 
in summer, aud long moveable uleevna in winter, completed the 
costume. Tho stockings were made iu plaitiugs, and richly stitched 
in gold and silver, nmi sometimes several pairB worn one over the 
other, the material for cold front her being veil chilli. Tho garters 
were of ribbon, edged with gold and silver lace. A long veil of 
muslin was twisted twice round the head and under the thin il in 
a verv agroeublonmimer, giving them u sprightly .iir." Embroidery, 
he mfds, being an invention of the.Levant, they wear nothing with¬ 
out it, “and to speak the truth, they excel oven the French in that 
sort of work ns to neatness, but their patterns are not so 
well fancied.” He is deep iu admiration of the different kinds 
of laco with which everything ia adorned. And some of the 
specimens at South Kensington fully bear out his praise. Almost 
every possible combination, not of pattern only, but also of colour, 
may lie traced; coloured silk edgings, with embroidered additions, 
delicate arrangements of blue and silver, course laces of lar/ie and 
effective pattern, and rich, full-toned colour, such as may bo scon 
in the pictures of lVtris ! fordone. We miss any examples of the 
cobweb materials so popular op the continent ol' Europe; but 
there are' delicate bordering* ami “ insertions” of oxquiritely 
harmonious colour, as well os of a mixed white silk, silver and 
gold, which cannot bo surpassed Tor satisfactory effect. Some of 
the Colletlas are trimmed with strong bord firings, course but bo,au- 
tiful, and calculated to look well alter years of wear and weeks t>f 
washing. 

It is not very easy to arrive at distinct information aa to tho 
age, locality, comparative value, and jaubable u^o of many of tho 
manufactures hero assembled. Among tho people of the district of 
Sphakia ; which, high among tho western mountains, contains tho 
more primitive and unsophisticated inhabitants, tho art of em¬ 
broidery is claimed as the invention of their remote ancestors. 
No traditions of a foreign origin seem to exist. All the 
materials, Iho linen and the silk, are grown in the island, 
and manufactured with tho great lumbering looms and spindles 
with which every household is provided. Even tho brilliant and 
permanent dyoa ore made in Crete ; aud tho women of tho moun¬ 
tains, whore tbo modern daughters of Mellisseus tend tho 
descendants of Ainalthea, having no agricultural employment, are 
able to sit at their work without the interruption and loss of manual 
delicacy incurred by their sisters of the arable plains. Their taste 
in colour is instinctive; but the ordinary petticoat of the middle 
period of Cretan embroidery ia much more intense in its tone 
than in the earlier period, when neutral tints were more often 
introduced. There is some work of crimson silk in cross- 
stitch, whose character wholly differs from both kiuds. Strange 
to say, very similar examples have been found in Serna. 
Moat of the Croton work is done on coarse, thick linen, and 
cushions for the divan, priests’ vestments, and furniture for tho 
altar, as well as ordinary clothing, are ornamented with lace and 
embroidery. There may be some symbolism intended by the 
patterns on the cloths for sacred use; but nxoopt the cross, it 
is not easy to decipher their meaning and the want of 
arrangement, numbering, or classification, m the cases, renders it 
difliouH to particul&rito specimens* , 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF SABAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH.* 


S All All Duchess erf Marlborough,whatever her failings, was 
certainly not one of those women m unkindly 8*id by Pope 
to constitute tho majority cif their w*x, who have “no character at 
all * iler uvnvod regrets that .<h« had not been born to the privi¬ 
leges of the other half of the creation may lmvo lawn inspired by 
the fuel that riio liad, as tho phrase character enough and to 
spare. It is, however, precisely for this reason that ono naver 
grow* tired of resiling about her, und is* always ready to listen to 
her when—-as she was at- uo time indisposed to do - site speaks for 
herself. A now series of letters front lior luoid is therefore 
naturally welcome. These letters to her relative Mr. Jenaces 
and his wife certainly tor tho most part turn on private affairs*; 
but, on the other hand, they chiefly belong to a period in 
the lilb of the Duke and Duchess hitherto very imperfectly 
illustrated by such evidence. They accordingly well deserved 
publication, aud we entirely agree with tho author of tho preface 
that there could bo no imaginable reason for any longer withhold¬ 
ing them from tho world. Aa ho observes with umuriug gravity, 
“ at this distant day any such consideration os that ” (of these 
Letters being so completely iiriviite), “ it is felt, can no longer have 
any weight, more especially m they reveal no becrtis which are of 
a merely personal kind, but principally such an are moiv or lean of 
historical interest, ami tho publication of w’hich cannot justly be 
said to viola to any confidence, or perpetrate any other wrong." In 
order not to ho behindhand in boldness, wo will for our part 
venture upon the prophecy that, no reviewer will avenge the 
imlfocrctious of tho editor of tho Orsvillt* Memoir# upon any 
similar sin? in tho editor—as ho may hy courtesy bo called—of 
tho Marlborough-Jenuens correspondence. The letter is liberal 
enough of geTwraUties in his introduction,'but iu the body of 
tho book his discretion goes so for as to have prwciitod tho in- 
Fcrrion of ojiy note* or illustration wltic-li might- have removed the 
obscurities in these Letters, or have otherwise ted the reader, 
lie has confined his efforts to a preliminary c«my Hilflciontly re¬ 
markable of its kind, but altogether useless for its purpose. 

Alter recalling a few of the most familiar facte in A * Her Graces ’ 
biography, tire author of tho introduction, by way of novelty, de¬ 
velops at same length his view that “ there is* reason to believe tU&t 
Ilcr Majesty's gradual discovery not only of tho Duckets indiiler- 
eaco to religion, but of her hostility to the Church, iu those hkrhur 
aspects at least in which tho Queen had come to regard it, had no 
little to do, personally aud privately, not only in estranging Her 
Majesty's affections, but «Jso iu forfeiting her respect." Apart 
from the grammar of this observation, wc think it ;i correct one; 
although the evidence adduced in its support merely prows that u 
difference existed on the subject between tho Queen and iho 
Duchess, not tb.it tbo gradual grow i.h of this dilierenen contributed 
to the Duchess fall. At iho same time, while we may grant 
oven thing that the author of the introduction says in honour of 
Queen Anne, and of iho *• higher aspects ” under which elio re¬ 
garded tlie Church, we are somewjuit surpri>ed at the ro- 
tlecrioiiB lie makes 011 tlw views of tho Duchess and of ilm 
party with which she aud her husband had identified thom&eLoK 
in 1742 the Dm hoss confess'd that in the old time** she had not 
the same prepossessions oil the subject of the Church us the 
Queen:— 4 * The word Curncii,” she writes, “had ne\er any charm 
tor me, in the mouths of thr.se who made tin, most now* with it; 
for I could not perceive that they gave any other distinguish! r,: 
proof of their regard for the thirty than a frequent use ot the inonh 
like a spell to enchant weak minds; and u persecuting teal against 
Dissenters, not against lhost* real friends of the Church who would 
not admit that peivetsution was agreeable to its doctrine.” “ Such,” 
sternly remarks the commentator, “was the popular liberal cant of 
that day, as it is indeed of our own time; and puritanism and 
worldliucr-s are, and ever have been, upon il.” -hick, 

we venture to add, is nut tbo language of biographical criticism, 
but of party prejudice; and an impartial historian mud admit 
that there was s.mio truth iu the Duchess's description of t?ie 
“ regard for the (Jhurc-h ” which j-et on tiro tho pious omlni.^fisni of 
the Sachnverel mobs, and which afterwards gave rise to two pieces 
of legislation which so temperate a judge as L><\! tT has 

respectively described ns intolerant" and <f tyninu : c,il.” El- j- 
whoro the* Whig party, now and then, is amiably described as 
including •* most of thobe who sought, cither direcily or tmtiivctly, 
tho Uhureh’s overthrow -many of them, in fact, tho mertiirow of 
religion itself.” Such exprt»j.ions, wliiJ.* in 4 tending to support 
the well-known saying of the distinguished lii^t'imui just cited aa 
to “ how much a modem Tory resembles u Whig of Quoeu Anne’s 
reign, and a Tory ctf Queen Anne’s a modern Whig," at- all events 
(how that partisan acrimony is au element not wholly lost to his¬ 
torical writing oven in the days of Queen Victoria. 

We .nce&DQtjMijU any further upon tho oontributt^a piade to 
this volunae bjdSi w editor,’ and may turn a p once to tt^vt part of 
It'in whwi %6 dltegether tftiidrawe hiniseU feorn afotice. In 
pag^g.Wsftrat,Wmay be obatirvcd that th^ profit is hardly 
correct mdescKlang the *■ splendid palace of the Marlboroughs ’’ 
os “a gnMhl gift to the great Duke wh«so memorable 
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achievements cast so brilliaut a halo upon her reign.” Doubtless 
the Queen, on conveying to the Duke t lie interest of the Grown in 
the manor mid honour of Woodstock, issued nn order that a 
splendid palace should bo there croc led at the Royal expense, and 
it ww on this understanding that Vanbrugh began hit* much 
criticized construction. But the Sovereign's pledge, as is well 
known, from the exposition of the matter by Archdeacon Goxe, 
was only partially redeemed, either in her reign or in that 
of her successor, .On another point in the introduction, 
tho author would have done well to consult Oiutu there's 
Life of Lope, before being at tho [inins of repenting a perfectly 
true, but l»y no moans now, criticism. Pope's character of Alowsa 
was no doubt either originally intended, or afterwards adapted, lor 
the Duchess of Marlborough, although, according to a story of 
iSjw'nccs, resting on the authority of W’uiburtoii and afterwards 
repeated by Walpole, he read his diameter of the Duchess to her¬ 
self as if intended for the Duchess of Buckingham. According to 
Walpole, tho mystification did not deceive “ tho Marlborough, 1 'and 
the story of ft thousand pounds having boon paid to Pope for tho 
suppression of the satire is well known, and seems to rest on fact, 
in ho far as tho acceptance of tho money is concerned, though tho 
nature of tho consideration ofibred in return must remain mutter 
of conjecture. But in any case the character, from whatever 
reason, contains touches which do not apply to tho Duchess of 
Marlborough, os was at ouee seen by Bolinghroko, who, after 
Pope's death (before tho actual publication of the satire), wrote 
to Marchxuuul:—‘‘Is it worth while to suppress tho edition? or 
should her Grace’s friends say (os Ihiy may from several strokes in if) 
that it was not intended for her character ? and should sno despise 
it? #1 We are in hopes that Mr. Elwin's toy long expected third 
volume of Pope may do something towards tho elucidation of this 
mystery, with tlio existence of which the author of the introduc¬ 
tion before us seems unacquainted, or ho would lmrdly have con¬ 
tented himself with observing that the satire which he justly 
shows to be inapplicable to the Duchess of Marlborough “ sadly 
overshoots the mark; and, os well as being characterized by 
malevolence, is full of misrepresentations/’ 

Tbo Letters themselves are divided into three sections, of w hich 
the first “embraces the period immediately preceding the quarrel ” 
(doubtless the Jinttl quarrel) of tho I) iu 4 lie m “ ilh Queen Anne, 
und the defeat and disgrace, of the Whig Mini.-try/* To this is 
appended a hitherto unpublished letter of real historical value, 
dat'd August 8th, 1706, in which Hurley pays the highest 
compliments to Die Duchess for the management of her am mils 
as Mistress of the Robes. The second section comprises the period 
of life exile of the Duke and Duchess, and the third that of their 
return homo, and restoration to the royal iavour under King 
George I. Unfortunately, tho year seldom forms part of the dates 
in the original MSS.; 44 but it is given on conjecture, in several 
instances, by tho editor." in the first section, the year is dated nt 
all only in two out of twenty-two letters from the Buelies*. It will 
therefore be evident that there never was a book of this kind stand¬ 
ing in greater need of notes, more especially ns the Duchess seems 
to have had a habit of writing “strangely,” not only in the matter 
of orthography. 

Here are a lew of the plizzies which tho “ editor ” lias left the 
reader to solve. In the very first letter tho Ducluss states that 
tdio “ began this Year with being lucky at Play, having won at 
IHho with the King 568 Guineas.” \Ve cannot call any king to 
mind who was in England during the period of tho Duchess’s 
ascendency at Court, except “ King Charles ” of Spain, and this 
was ill 1703-4. In Letter VT. the Duchess writes:— 

I find that when the D. of Marl, lived all [viz. the accounts] were 
allways in the country. 

This is an evident slip In a letter whom the Duke of Marlborough 
is reform! to an alive, but which tho Duchess had “write so fast 
I think 'tia lmrdlv possible for you to read it.” Surely, too, in 
the same letter ti note was requisite to explain tho startling 
question:— 

lias not the Q. her Sifter confessed that she should live in England, tho 
Die was tho next lleir, with no much Virtue as made it very dangerous ? 

If “ the Queen her Sister n is tho wife of the Pretender, is not this 
the first time this extraordinary design on her part has ever been 
mentioned ? Or can tho reference bo to some intention, in the pn*t, 
of Mary when Princess of Orange? Wo confess ourselves wholly 
at a loss. In Section II., letter I., “tho Fate of Marl” is an 
evident slip of the pen for the Duko; but wlmt, in letter IV., 
“ The Ellector of .Sonnes ” may be a slip o, the pen for, we nro 
quite unable to guess. In short, if a reverential consideration for 
the Duchess’s more or less mysterious slips prevented the elucida¬ 
tion of them, and the correction of even such a misspelling as 
demos for Jervas, would it not have been preferable to print her 
loiters in facsimile, like a Shakspeari&n quarto, and leave the reader 
at all events the possibility 4 of conjecture u 

To have touched the spelling of tbfc Duchess would, we admit, 
have been little short of sacrilege; for, though defiant of rule 
and reason to the jest degree it suit£ the general style of these 
letters, and seems takee its temper with the writer. With her 
correspondents Mr. fennena and hjferWijpt she sebmp, however, to 
have remained on the best of term*, fall at last provoked to anger 
with the former by Ids evidence in a lawsuit,the not vary interest¬ 
ing details of which occupy a great part of the last auction of the 
correspondence. Otherwise she shows herself a considerate as 
Wed as a constant friend to her relatives; and the favourite form 
ch he r interest in them takes is that of medical advice. She 


frequency commends “ her beloved Sir W\ Rmdeigh'B Cordial,* 
and on one occasion refer* to it by way of analogy as follows 

I have been much entertained to-day in reading eeveral of Mr. 8 tests 
Papers, and Nothing ha* plrasd me better a great whllo than 8 f . Walter 
Jit tick u ih's Letter to Prin wlJmry. You may renumber what a Moreclc I did 
with liis Cordial upon poor Mr. G. I wish the Nation could tost his 
charming Notion* upon Government hefi.ro Tis too late, tho 1 am confydent 
One might v?nu One Item the Dead sooner than One could make Mr*. 
Nor leu sensible of Sir IV. H.'s good advice. 

For regular physicians, on tho other hand, slm seems to entertain 
as little respect as for Mrs. Morley's later advisors themselves, 
among whom 44 tho Sorcerer/* as sho calls tho statesman whom tho 
still ruder populace know by tho nickname of Robin the Juggler, 
naturally receives Die greatest share of vituperation. Her obser¬ 
vation* abroad are pretty equally divided between an appreciative 
enjoyment of the honours paid by the Elector of “Miance” and 
others to her consort, and violent expressions of abhorrence at the 
forms and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion. Sho, how¬ 
ever, continues an eager observer of political affairs both at home 
and abroad, though with regard to home matters she has little to 
mgo beyond apprehensions that the country is drifting into tho 
amis of the 1 \ of Jf r ., and from abroad little news to send except 
that the demolition of lire Dunkirk fortilicatious proceeds with the 
utmost tardiness. For herself she dues not profess to loftier senti¬ 
ments than she possesses, and her philosophy, if not quite so 
magniloquent us that of Bolingbroke iu exile, lias the true ring of 
a common sense very far from ashamed with itself:— 

Nmv 1 will punfi’SH to vou, tho nothing upon Earth could move* me to doe 
what I thought mi ill Thing, 1 hrlirvc mv Vcrtuc is not like Cato’s, for my 
concern is not tor England, but for «ny Children and a few Friends and good. 
People that are liar*/ I fear there is not many, mul if 1 would not bee in 
the Place of the most powerful of these Wretches, ’tis for my own fiako 
purely, be.'iuse my Notion is that they are of all Creatures the most <lc- 
tejitablv. I know one must dye some Time or other, and l really think the 
Mutter is not, very great where it happens or when ; but if I could havo 
mv wi-li it should bee in England, in a clean lions, where 1 might converse 
with my Children and Friends while 1 am in the World ; but lftluit mast, 
not. bee 1 submitt, and 1 will own to you that 1 am not su much to Ui 
pitted «h .some people, having never* seen any Condition vet that w.n 
near so happy as 'lwas thought. When I was a great Favourite, I was 
vailed at and tlr.ttejerl item Morning to Night, neither of which wa* agree¬ 
able to me ; and when there were but few Women that would not liuvc 
po\ Mind me for the lluppynevio they thought I enjoyed, I kept the worst 
Company of any iindv upon Earth, and had lies.son to be nuieh more 
weary ,tii«n of any thur can happen. JMill wee me like a Sort of banidid 
People in a idi'ang Country, and l could say Something to every Part of my 
Life that would com inee you ih.it ’lis only a new Sceen of Trouble which 
few rtiv. live tforii in ihi.H Wmld, nud 1 llkmk (l<nt lean boar any Thing 
with some M.rt of J’atimcc a* Jong iis I lmve the Satisfaction to know that. 
I have not. been the Oceaiiou of wiiat. \\ culled so greai a MisforLune 
myac-lf; mid why i-'iould noi I bear with any Misfortunes that happen to 
the v\ bole Country as well us to me ? 

Such was tho wny in which this remarkable woman thought, 
and expressed her tho ugh (a; nor is it dillinilt to recognize beneath 
the labyrinth of her sentences a strong and sturdy spirit which 
must lmve been very barel to resist and not very easy to endure for 
those who had once fallen under its control. The ascendency of a 
woman like tho Duchess of Marlborough over such a one as Queen 
Anne is as easily explicable us the rupture between them. With 
the latter event the political life of tho Duke and Duchess was 
really at an end; after iboir retiym to England, the Duke, though 
restored to office und admitted into the Cabinet, was in realUy a 
mere cipher, “for tho Duke of Marlboiough,” writes his wife at tho 
cud of the year 1714, “ if hew 1ms any Pow er it is still a Secret to 
mo. I have Keen no effect of it yet.” Before long, the palsy 
had smitten down tho hero of so many fights, though his life was 
Mill protracted for several years. After it had ended,* tho Duchess 
sumved for two-nud-twenty years, and as ono reads the last 
section of these Letters, ono almost feels that, justly famed as was 
the Duke of Marlborough for the self-command he displayed 
iu the hour of danger, a courage hardly les* extraordinary of it* 
kind whs displayed by Die two noblemen who, if his biographer is 
to he trusted, sued for tho hand of his widowed Duchess. These 
Letters do not add much to our previous knowledge of her 
diameter ; but, on the other hand, they take nothing away from 
the consistency of ono of nature’s, not satire’s, most curious 
types. 


KAYE'S RE TOY WAIL—VOL. HI.* 

(First Native.) 

S IR JOHN KAYE lias at last given us another instalment of 
his work, and it must be confessed that the volume before us. 
appears under many disadvantages. Public interest in tho great 
Mutiny was still vivid when the first volume appeared; the general 
story‘was familiar to all; the episodes, os told by the historian, 
were only full and authentic accounts of deeds which had been the 
theme of talk iu every country house and every club in England. 
Which of us, 

Cujus octavum trepidavit mlm danders lustnun, 
does not remember how, in the smoking-room of the old place 
in the country, men told stories that made the blood to boil 
and the h&nd to clench; stories that filled one with admira¬ 
tion for the quiet, enduring courage of the women as well as the 
men who so well upheld the British name in India; stories that 
made one realise from actual Observation the secret by which a 
handful of the conquering ttytiMV* India against all odds under 
Clive, an d hold it sgainst still mflrrjpigfrtful odds under Law rence 

• History of the 8 «pog War, 1857-8. By jihfc Villiain Kaye, F.B.8, 
Vol, Ill. London: Adtea & Co. 1876. 
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•nd Campbell. One knew that the young fellow who sut, never j 
volunteering, but good-humouredly allowing to be extracted from 
him, the account of hit comrades* exploits and his own, had shown 
in the hour of need calm readiness of resource, presence of mind, 
and indomitable courage. One saw that now, when from the 
nettle danger the flower of safety had been plucked, he no more 
dreamed or boasting than in the hour of peril he thought of fear ; 
and ono felt that this was no exceptional Englishman, but a typo 
of the conquering race. 

Nineteen years have passed since the Sepoy Mutiny. Great 
events have happened in India since then. The Indian prophecy 
has indeed been literally fulfilled, though hardly in the sense in 
which it wua interpreted by tho mercenaries who rose against thoir 
master. It was said that in 1857 the Raj of tho Company would 
come to an ond, and so it did. But it was not succeeded, as tho 
Hindoo prophets declared, by tho restoration of tho native race. 
British India passed from the dominion of tho Company to that of 
tho Crown, and the Queen became Empress of a stronger India 
than over was subject to tho sway of ilio Company. In those 
nineteen years there has been time for tho groal Mutiny to 
be consigned entirely to tho Umbo of bvgouo history. Wo lmvo 
rend tho record, and wo have turned tho page. We cannot 
afford in these stirring days to dwell at too great length on a 
nst peril, however great it was or at whatever cost aui’iuuiintad. 

I is lining that there should bo a record of tho strife, and 
for this we liavo cordially to thank Sir John Kayo; but bo must 
not expert this volume to” bo welcomed as it would have been wel¬ 
comed if it had followed ut a reasonable interval after the two 
others. To say the truth, Sir John Kaye must he content to bo 
judged now us ono who writes for posterity. Though many will 
read his picturesque narrative and animated descriptions, he must 
not be surprised if his volume falls rather flat. Tho first volume 
appeared in 1864, and, after an interval of six years, tho second 
was givon to the world in 1870. In noticing that volume we com¬ 
mented ou tho inevitable disadvantage which he must labour 
under who would thus tell a story piecemeal. To understand th© 
second volume ono had to hunt up tho first, then grown scarce, 
and almost out of print; but at least the reader was elieered by tho 
assurance that the third and lust volume was to follow in quick 
succession. l$ix years have elapsed since then, and wo seem no 
nearer the end than ever. “ The story/' wrote tins author in 1864, 
“is to bo comprised in nine books, making three volumes." But 
tho third volume is now in our hands, and wo find it a mere col¬ 
lection of episodes, without beginning or end. This ia perhaps 
inevitable, but it sadly diminishes the interest, and will affect tho 
popularity of tbo book. 

Sir John Kaye has hardly a right to assume that, those into vvLofo 
hands his book will fall are familiar with his former volumes, lu | 
the years which have pushed since they appeared, tho most tenacious j 
memory hits had ample time to forget tho sequence of events, and j 
to fool utterly at a loss tw to tho position, relative to other oc¬ 
currences of tbo Mutiny, occupied by tho circumstances of which I 
wo road, Thor© is not an index to either of tho volumes, and it is 
therefore only by dint of trouble, from which busy men may not 
unreasonably consider that tho author ought to have relieved them, 
that wo aro able to find out whereabouts in tho story wo are. We 
would suggest to Sir John Kaye, whon ho presents his next volume 
to tho public, that lie give, by way of prologue, half-a-dozen pages 
stating tho scopo of the whole work, what is the portion which 
has already been dealt with, und the particular events which are 
discussed in tho portion under consideration. 

Tho history ol tho Sepoy Mutiny is that of a single year. It . 
begad, or ratljer the first actual outbreak took place, at Barrack- ! 
pore, in March 1857, and a public thanksgiving for tho pacification ' 
of India was held in England in May 185S. But long before tho 
hitter date the main danger had passed away; indeed, after tho 
capture of Delhi on the 21st September, 1857, tho Jxtckborte of 
tho rebellion was broken. The outbreak at Meerut, on tho 10th 
May, gave tho signal for a simultaneous rising at almost every 
station in Northom ludia; and before the end of the month all 
the military posts which lay at short intervals along tho banks of 
tho Jumna and tho Ganges were in a blaze. The flrst act of tho 
mutineers, after massacring the Europeans, was in each instance to 
cut tho telegraph wires and to stop the mail posts. Thus no 
concert was possible between the British. They fought in small 
bands, with tne courage of despair, each ou the spot where tbo 
outbreak of the Mutiny had chanced to And him. Against what 
overwhelming odds they held their own, with what tenacity osch 
little handful confronted the treacherous foe, Sir John Kayo is 
telling us in slow detail. It is then no pitched battle, with & 
definite and concerted plan, that has to be told, but rather a series 
of hand-to-hand conflicts. Every post had its own story, end Jn 
each the defender, at least in the earlier part of the war, has to 
do what was best in his own eyes to meet with vigour an un¬ 
expected crisis. A time for retribution and concerted action came; 
but at first tho sole connecting link which could be discovered in 
the dismal story was tho broad fact that the blaok race had risen 
against tho white. 

In the spring of 1857 there were but few regiments of British 
troops in India. Sir John Kaye, as far as we can remember, 
has not been able to spare a single page of hia three thick 
volumes to glva a.list of them. At the outbreak of the Mutiny 
we had but eighteen European •eguswote, giving got more than 
fifteen thousand effectives, atoip the whole of the frontier 
from Oabul to Burmatu j^pence at the map mil show how small 
a proportion that fortytfhuKt have borne to the native garrisons. 


After the Sikh war the Punjab required seven British regiment*; ~ 
two were wanted in Burmah, the rest were scattered at such 
places os Agra, Dinapore, and Meerut. One regiment was usually 
left to guard Calcutta, and some wore usually scut to take their 
turn of refreshment at the hills. It, however, so happened that 
there were fewer European regiments in India at the time of U10 
Mutiny than there hod boon before tho annexation of Oude. By 
that step wo had added enormously to native discontent, but had 
not added to our means of hooping it in check. Lord Dalhousie, 
it is said, before lea ring India asked for more European troops; 
bat none wore sent, and tho Governor-General's intcpUon of annex¬ 
ing Oude to tho British dominions was carried out without any 
preparations for what might be the consequences of the measure. 
Our frontier lino was sixteen hundred miles in length, with a popu¬ 
lation of uot less than eighty millions. We had recently con¬ 
quered three great countries—tho Punjab, Pegu, and Oude—-vet 
we luid not a single additional English soldier to prevent a possible 
outbreak. Tho Mutiny surprised us at a time when we had no 
European regiments at Benares, at Allahabad, at Cawnpore ; none 
at Feruekubad, B&grilly, Vyzubad, or Delhi; none at Bacon, Ber- 
hampire, or Patna. At Calcutta there was but one half battalion. 

We are not indebted for this information to Sir John K*:y<*; and 
wo think that readers may reasonably complain that a book pretend¬ 
ing to be mi exhaustive account of tho great Sepoy war should have 
reached the end of its third ponderous volume before setting forth 
such obvious preliminary information as a detail of the defensive 
force at the disposal of the Governor-General. It is uot necessary 
lit re to give any account of the Mutiny; wo propose only to furnish 
a few dates which may show the relation which tho events nar¬ 
rated in Sir John Kaye's present volume boar to the general story. 
There was an outbreak in January 1857 at Barmckpore, the^ great 
military depot of Bengal, on-the subject of tbo greased cartridges; 
but it was (j no lied, ami all relapsed into quietness. Many warn¬ 
ings were given and disregarded during the next few months, and 
the outbreak of Meerut on the iolh May found tho Government as 
unprepared os if they had received no warning at all. The Meerut 
mutineers slow their officers and marched ou Delhi, whore they 
proclaimed their king on tho 12th. Three native regiments were 
disbanded at Jjahnrt*, and General Corbett took such measures as 
preserved tho tranquillity of tho Punjab; General Anson, who was 
at Simla when the outbreak at Meerut took place, rather too 
leisurely decided to march on Delhi; he died of cholera ou tlio 
27th May, and was succeeded by Sir Henry Barnard. On tbo 30U1 
took place tho Mutiny at Lucknow, and on the 3rd of Juno tho 
rising of Allabubad was put down by Neill. Prom that da to the 
Mutiny spread with fearful rapidity throughout Bengal. Horrible 
massacres of women and children took place at Meerut, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Nusseorabad, Neemuch, Nanai ilissar, Jhansi, Bareilly, 
and Allahabad. And many other stations in the country round 
Lahore, in Oude, and throughout the length and breadth of the 
valley of the Ganges, rose in open revolt. Ou the 1st of July the 
Residency of Lucknow was bo.-ieged by th© rebels, and on tho 4th 
Sir Henry Lawrence died of his wounds. 

Then tho tide began to turn. Only one place, Dinapore, revolted 
after this dale; on the I2lh June Nicholson won his tirst victory 
at Sonicate, live days later Havelock recaptured Cuwnpore. and 
soon after commenced, 2yth July, his victorious march. Hut it 
wus not till the 14th September that the assault on Delhi began, 
and it was not till the 20th that it was taken. On tin; 25th Havelock 
and Ou train relieved Lucknow. Then followed, at the end of Sep¬ 
tember and the first days of October, Urcathed's avenging campaign. 
Sir Colin Campbell had been appointed Commandcr-in-Chief in 
July. Iu November ho appeared before and took Cawnpore. 
This was the lost exploit of the year 1857. The year 1858 mad© 
a clean end of the Mutiny, and in September 1858 British India 
passed from the dominion of the East India Company to that of 
the Crown. 

Such is the story which Sir John Kaye has to toll. In ono sense 
there is an epic unitv in it, for it is the history of tho great and 
simultaneous revolt of a subject race; but, on the other hand, it is 
difficult to keep the threads of the narrative all iu haud, for its 
interest lies in the heroic nature of the detached episodes, alike in 
character, brought about by the same causes, identical in point 
of time, and differing only in the actors and minor details. 

We cannot but dunk that tho author threw away a great chance 
when ho adopted the plan on which his work is written. He 
says of himself in the preface to the second volume:— 

The events to bo narrated covered a large area of spore, but were com¬ 
pressed within a small period of time. Chronologically they moved along 
parallel line*, but locally they were divergent am! distractinij. The question 
was how it was best to deal historically with all these synchronous inci¬ 
dents. To have written according to dal*, with sumo approach to iidilitv 
of detail, a number of separate narratives, each illustrative of a particular 
day, or of a particular week, would have been easy to tho writer, and would 
in some sort have represented the character of tin* crisis, one of,the most 
dtytinguitliing features of which was derived from tho confusion and dis¬ 
traction engendered by the multiplicity of simultaneous outbursts in 
different parts of the coautry. This mode of treatment, however, though.it 
might accurately reflect tut situation, was net likely to gratify the reader. 
The multiplicity of personal and local nam«s rapidly jratooedraa each other 
would have bewildered him, and no distinct impression wonkf have been 
left upon his mind. Bnt though the nature of the luiflectXL^erly forbade 
all thought of unity oi place and unity of action, with reference to the 
scone Of the entire work, titers was e certain nfttfeiptflu of the several parte 
which was ^ftotieabfe, suggested wgj* might be «oll«l an 

episodical '*catm«nt of dm tabjeei, with tucitapnimotlng link* or such a 
general framework or Setting, as historical truth might psrtnlt 

Si* John Kaye theft determined^delibemtely to write, aa he 
it } episodically; and we must confess that the result is to the last 
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degree exiibpctating. Any attempt at dramatic unity has been 
abandoned. Lt‘ til! the work hud appeared ut unco, it would have 
been something ; but as it is, we are treated at intervals of six or 
seven years to a bundle of episodes, bearing no apparent rotation to 
each other, which might tut well be entitled “ Anecdotes of British 
Heroism ” as a History of the Sr-poy War. The W>lc is also 
disfigured, as wo think, by a fundamental deled. .Sir John 
tolls us over ami over twain that ho has striven to hi* impartial. 
He says that a historian is worth nothing unlw he rm 
Writ© as impartially of the living, or of those newly dead. us he 
would of thoso who lived age-, ugn, But Sir Jol'iiK'iive cannot 
attain that judieiully impurti.il Irani© of mind; it is lurnigii t<» his 
very nature. The rnun who would write contemporary liktury 
with impartiality must bu made of sterner slulf than lie, and his 
pen must bo dipped sometime* in a fluid bitterer than the lubri¬ 
cating mixture which serves feir John Kayo fur ink. 

(7V> tv < 'tutinvert.') 


BOUND MY HOUSE.* 

T HF. purpose of this book, as Mr. llamerton tells us, is to make 
two nations understand each other better, or rather to make 
Englishmen understand a little more about French men. There is 
obviously room for such a kindly office; and Mr. 1 lamer ions hook 
is excellently adapted to discharge it. The iirat of these proposi¬ 
tions need* very little proof. Nothing can bn more ludicrous than 
the misconceptions which every nation forma of its neighbours. 
Amiable people labour to show the unreosomibltiucsa of various 
international prejudices. It would perhaps be better to say that, 
properly speaking, there is no such thing ns inloru.ilinual prejudice 
at all. l>r. Holmes remarks in one of his most amusing books that 
there are really six persons concerned in every dialogue. Besides 
the real A and II, there are the imaginary A and the imaginary It 
contemplated by A; and, in the same way, them are 1 Vs A and 
Ka B. Duly two of these persons have an objective esutenco ; 
but tlm other four, for the mod part entindy d'duixnt front cithev 
of thens, must be l.ikeu into account to uudcrsUnd tho conversji- 
tiuu. This is most strikingly true in regard to nations. \\ hen 
we say that, an Englishman hates Frenchmen or Americans, wo 
are speaking inaccurately, lie really hates a neat are of the imagi¬ 
nation, some of whose qualities, it "is true, have been more or W-. 
derived from observation of eonovlo Imuuin beings, buL who j$ 
for the most part us imaginary us lugo or Shy lock, and much loss 
vividly conceived. \Ye need only draw the moral in passing th.it 
it is absurd to re-sent antipathies of this kind. \\ hy lm angry 
with » Frenchman for delating England, when the real object of 
his detestation is n. purely liciitious Johu Bull constructed out of 
vague tmdiliun.-’, iuhorited prejudices, and all sorts of absurd 
blunders? By “ foreigner,” wo may nav more iron orally, is under¬ 
stood tlm reverse of myself—the non-rr/o of a particular race ; and 
therefore hatred of tlm foreigner is simply the re^ r.-o sitlo of 
patriotic vanity—a foolish sentiment it may Ik?, but not one which 
calls for any special ream t men l. 

It is desirable, for most obvious reasons, that a conception more 
in correspondence with objective facts .should take, the place of tho 
old shadowy image. All manner of misconceptions are provident 
in regard to the French people, and few English travellers, even 
though of exceptional intelligence, are in a position to judge for 
themUdves. England, says Mr. llamcrton, is a* far from rural 
France as China, though Franco is a good ileal nearer to Fmglnnd. 
We go to them, that is, much more often than they come to us. 
Bat as an Englishmen's acquaintance with any pert of France out¬ 
side Paris is generally continod to a bird's-eye view from a railway 
carriage travelling ut the rate of thirty miles an hour, iL is not 
very trustworthy or exlmuwtivo. Nine Englishmen out of ten 
would deflqu France as the eighteen hours of railway which inter¬ 
venes between Calais and Goneva. Mr. Uainertmi, on tho con¬ 
trary, has had ein<Milnrly good opportunities of observation. lie 
bos lived in a French country district- for years; ho has been 
familiar with people iu nil classes, and lie lias been an eye-witness 
of changes destined to mark a great historical epoch. Ho law 
moreover tlio powers required in a good observer. Ho lias the eye 
of a painter: he is a man of singularly liberal mind, and has thus 
one ad vantage even over Frenchmen, for lie can IxiLh admire u 
Catholic bishop and sympathize with the worship of Garibaldi; 
he is a man of great literary and artistic culture, and is therefore 
capable of judging by a high standard, and Inking an 
interest in questions of" real importance. Finally, ho is able 
to communicate the results of hie observations in a very pleasant 
and direct style; and gives tho pith of his conclusions with 
enough illustrative anecdote to bring 1 out his points. Them is 
thus far more to bo learnt from this very modest little book than 
from many pretentious voitdfccs Ailed s.ith political philosophy 
and ambitious description. 

Th« scope of tho book is tolerably wide. Alter an amusing 
account of his rroubles in search of a Ituuau, Mr. Uanicrtou pro¬ 
ceeds to describe tho region in which ho ultimately settled, and 
then gives the natural history of the prafilation. He gives a clear 
account of French Country society, of j^ie position uud iuHowico 
.‘f tho aristocracy, of tho various pnttNgfeb and troubles of house¬ 
keeping, of the M peasant-world,” of tbe>eccl«jiHstical organisation, 
mud of French Ideas about money, education, aud marriage. The 
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book concludes with a graphic account of tho state of things 
during tho Gorman war, and of a battle which Mr. Hamerton had 
tho good, or ill, fortune to witness from his garret window. It 
would not be difficult approximately to identity, by means of 
some of the details incidentally given, tho geographical position of 
Mr. I la merlon's house; bat, as ho abstains from mentioning 
names, we must follow his example. It is enough to say that 
Mr. Hamortun lived near a French country town, and watched, as 
only au intimate can watch, the habits both of tho urban and the 
purely rii.-tic population. Tho French peasant, of whom ho gives 
tin iniera-Liug portrait, is chiefly familiar to English readers of 
French literature from tho writings of Balzac and George Sand ; 
but it is difficult to h-.il *w what is tho substratum of bare hint, which 
underlie* the beautiful idyl* of ono writer ami tho hideous reve¬ 
lations of Kolll-hness, miMunoHs, avarice, and cunning, which 
compoM! the ideal of tho other. Mr. Tfaiuertons account may 
help to explain how tho same figure may servo as a model 
for two representations su curiously diileranfc. Ono must begin 
hy realizing this extraordinary interval which still separate* ibo 
peasant intellect from that of tho educated classes. r i he peasant, 
os Mr. 1 lamer ton says, lived upon tradition and rumour, lie still 
believes implicitly in witehomtt, and docs not object to science and 
art inasmuch as ho is absolutely unaware of their existence. TTe 
speaks a jMttoix con lined to a limited district, and only 
partially intelligible to even eullivated natives. Humour there¬ 
fore supplies the place of newspapers in tho outside vvorId. Tho 
priests are •renorally supposed to control the peasant mind, but 

their heads that tho pries Is were Vrussiau agent a during tho war. 
The tuiiree of this curious delusion is thus explained by Mr. 
llntm-rlon. It hod been imagined by tho peasants before the war 
that the Pope wanted to occupy the French throne, and they ex¬ 
plained the re-occupation of Koine hy iho theory that Napoleon 
sent hi* troops there to keep the lloly Father quiet. But what 
caused this view of tho Papal hostility ? Tho reason seems to be, 
says Mr. Uamcrton, that, under a monetary convention, tin* Papal 
money circulated in France. The Papal Government took ad¬ 
vantage of this bv coining great quantities of franc-pieces of in¬ 
trinsically email value. Tim French Government at lust declared 
that these pieces were only to be received for their value as 
bullion. Thus every peasant who had a hoard of silver suddenly 
found that nil the franca marked vviih tho Pope’s head weiu 
lovveivd iu value tu ninety centimes. This was enough to make 
the Pope hated; aud it Was at nnrn inferred that in* wished to 
conquer France, that ho vvus tho ally of Fi'iisria, and that his 
priests wi ro epic*. It" this curious story be correct, it reveals 
strango possibilities. AVI 10 can say what strange notion may next 
enter heads so singularly incapable ol" appreciating political reali¬ 
ties imd so p'.-rtinneious in errors once- adopted f If the peasantry 
were conscious of their own strength t hey could govern Franco. 
But lmvv are minds to ho reached which are so hopeki-.-’v beyond 
the pale of reason ? No mar.' serious question can bo asked. 

Thu peasantry, however ignorant, are undoubtedly very shrewd 
judges of things within their narrow radius of intellectual Vision, aud 
are thoroughly independent. Tho French generally p.ro economical 
beyondtho conception of wasteful Englishmen, and the peasant is eco¬ 
nomical beyond all other Frenchmen. Ho has his own land, lio lives 
chiefly upon soup and potatoes, aud I10 sav os money by efforts which 
arc sometimes heroic. Though modern luxury is altering Ids old 
habit? nnd ideas, the process Is n slow one. IIis ignorance is dense, 
and Mr. Hamilton mentions an intelligent, youth, possessing 400/., 
who, ns he pliowed by incidental questions, had never even beard 
of printing, and could not understand the diflbrenco between books 
and manuscript. On what side in politics will llliH vast mass of 
population, so cut oil* from all other currents of thought, so perti¬ 
nacious, and so bigoted to old traditions, throw its weight? Tho 
peas,ui! tradition U derived from pro-revolutionary days, and con¬ 
sists chiefly in a bitter hatred of the ancient privileges of the 
nobles?©. The peasant, m for, tends to Ho public an ism, but he liu* 
hitherto associated Kepublicaiiism with tho insecurity 01 property. 
The expcrii imo of tho last Jew years has tended to remove that 
four, and hence the many symptoms of the growth of Kopublican- 
iam tmumgrd the rural population. The influence of the Church, 
however, is on the other aide, and it is a very difficult question 
to decide how dimply that influence 3 s j noted. It is on one wdo 
obvious that sceptical ideas have spread to a certain extent 
from the towns. Ou the other hand, tho peasant is still 
intensely superstitious, and tho Church knows well how to turn 
liia superstitions to account. Mr. Ilamerton tells us a typical 
glory of a girl who tbas slappH on tho back ono morning ny a 
lijrure which instantly disappeared in tho mist. Mw. Tlamorton 
tried (o persuade tho girl that the cause of this strange pheno¬ 
menon was some young man's propensity to “larks.* Tl\© priest 
upheld the, doctrine that tho giiTB father had comn back from 
purgatory’ and meant to give a hint for more prayers on his 
behalf. The priest scorns to have had tho host of it. The 
Church of course exercises on enormous influence over the 
women in all classes, And where there are such superstitions to 
be worked upon, an unscrupulous use of its power may do much* 
Tho question is, as Mr, Uamcrton says, whether the scepticism 
of tho men is a thin flhn overlying a substratum of genuine 
belief, or whether the comparison should be inverted. On tho 
whole, Mr. Hamerton Minns to the view that* In hie 

neighbourhood at any rate, the tot df epiuion'toaongst the male 
peasantry was in the sceptical direction-, |fut evidently there ore 
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materials m any cmq for a long and complicated struggle. 
In view of such a result, his description of the mode in which 
the priests use the powers of a most perfect organisation to 
strengthen their influence amongst all classes is interesting, 
though the main diets are sufficiently familiar. 

We have not space to give farther illustrations of Mr. Homer- 
ton’s very interesting hook. Not the least curious part is that 
in which he expounds without prejudice the theory and practice | 
of French marriages. We will merely make one obvious remark, ( 
which, however, is generally overlooked. When French novels ' 
are quoted to show the corruption of Fronch society, people forgot | 
that the one great source of interest in an English hovel is import- | 
sihle. When the objection to flirtation is carried so far that a j 
young woman is not allowed, as a rule, to see a young man till she 
ib engaged to him, it ia obvious that the poor novelist is driven to 
poet-matrimonial love-making. It doo« not in tho least follow that 
the thing is more common in Fiance than in England. I*xobul> 1 y 
the actual standard of feminine virtue may bo about tho sumo in 
tho two countries. Tho worst result of tho French system i» that 
it keeps the feminine intellect in a state of torpor by exaggerating 
beyond all reason the barriers to n fro© commiencation between tho 
sexes. The life of a nun is only tho prolongation of tlio life of tho 
ordinary fcimeJUU; and a young lady kept in conventual seclusion 
till marriage, and absorbed in household duties alter it, has not 
much chance of enlarging her mind. 


FISHER'S HISTORY OF 1-w\NDHOI.1.>IXG in England.* 

T HERE was in the days of oar youth a Air. E. II. Darker, 
who wrote many books, and who amuzed mankind by 
putting alter his name tho letters O.T.N. No one knew of any 
degree or ordor of knighthood or learned society which could be 
expressed by these tlui o letters. At last it was found out that 
O.T.N. stood for “ Of Thetford, Norfolk.’’ Now tho four letters 
F.K.H.S. arc not quite so mvstuiions os tho three letters O.T.N., 
because tho F. and the it. and the . are all familiar in such posi¬ 
tions; wo might pue^ that F.U.11.M. betokened fellowship of 
some society, perhaps oven of sonic royal society. And so it is + 
Mr. Fisher d discourse ou tho History of Landholding was read at 
u meeting of the Royal Historical Buciuty, and “ it will bo published 
in the 'J’raurtortiiins of that body.” Mr. Fisher adds that, “aa it 
is an cxpeiieivo work and only* accessible to tho Fellows of that 
Society,' he Jins “ thought it desirable to place it within tho reach 
of those who may not have access to the larger and more expensive 
work.” Mr. Fisher is a little vague with his its, bul wc gather 
from till this that F.R.IJ.S. moan* Follow* of the Royal Hi.-itoricul 
{Society. We seem to have hoard the name of that Society before ; 
but wo cannot say that, we know very much about it. What 
ivf do learn now is that, but for Mr. Fisher’s kindutvs in putting 
forth lii> \ Jews about landholding in the form of a thin book of 
ninety-live pages, they might have remained inaccessible to all 
but. the Follows of tlio Royal Historical Society. But this give,- 
u«a very odd idea of tho Royal Historical Society, its Fellows, and 
its Transactions. (Jno might perhaps think that Tmubuctuiu* from 
whi-h wo learn that ytweUihul came from “ ga\ e-oll-kiml" (p. 00) 
might, without much public, loss, remain maccusbiWc to the w orld in 
general. Nor Bhould we counsel any of our friends to spend much 
money on au “expensive work” where they will road that “ Guy, 
Furl of Warwick, * tho King-maker,’ sank overpowered on the 
Held of Teickruhunf ” (50), and where, two pages on, they may 
And tho additional and striking detail- tliat “ he lay gory iu his 
blood ” on the said field. We might be tempted to say tluit, things 
being so, the purcluiB© of the expensive work would be what one of 
the prophets calls“ giving our money for that which U not bread.” 
Mr. Fish er is “aware that much might ho added to tho informa¬ 
tion it contains.’’ Those who have read Maine and Nutwe and the 
Maurers, Stubbs and Kemble and Waiiz, might perhaps doubt 
whether in strictness anything could be “ added to the informa¬ 
tion ” contained in Mr. Fisher s book. To add one thing to an¬ 
other implies that there is some community of mtufo between tho 
two things which are brought into contact. Rut we can see no 
community of nature between Air. Fi niter'* book and anything that 
can be called “ information.” To those who know anything of the 
history of landholding it might seem that Mr. Fisher s very 
foundation would have to be grubbed up before any fabric of t§ in¬ 
formation ” could bo reared ou the same site. Mr. Fisher “ pos¬ 
sesses materials which would have more than doubled its size.” 
Such a prospect is really frightful. Unless the materials which 
have boon kept back are some thing very different from the deri¬ 
vation of gavelkind and the gory overthrow of tfye Karl of Warwick, 
wo must beg, in the interest alike of scholars and 'of the general 
public, that they may be kept shut m> in expensive volumes acces¬ 
sible only to Fellows of tho Royal Historical Society. 

Mr. Fisher’s book is Urn History of Land/tolding in England ; 
in tracing that history he goes back to times before the beginning, 
but ho leaves the beginning itself out. He starts with “the 
Aborigines,” and adds, with much truth, “ Tlio Aboriginal Period is 
wrapped in darkness, and I cannot tall with certaihty whether the 
system which prevailed was Celtic and tribal.” We must our¬ 
selves beg. to be allowed to keep niter silence as to the aborigines 
of Britain, and theif system till tlio paleontologists have nuuto it 
quite dear who the aborigines of Britain were. $ht we doubt 
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whether much can be teamed from “ m old French customary in a 
manuscript treating upon the antiquity of tenures,” which says that 
u the first 'English King divided tbo.tend into tom- parte, ” and that 
u he. gave ono part to the Arch Flamem to pray for him and hie 
posterity.” We quite agree with Mr. Fisher that “the terms 
used "—such as earls, knight service, socage, bimrage—“ appj j«d to 
a much more recent period and more modern ideas.” Nor do wo 
»©o that anything coil bo learned of tho aborigines from Cesar, 
Diodorus Siculus, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Tficitus, or even 4 * Hr. 
Henry quoting Tacitus.” One is inclined to ask whether, an im¬ 
portant official in Oxfordshire believed that Richard King of the 
Romans came before Caesar, so Mr. Fisher believes that Geoffrey 
of Monmouth came before Tacitus. But, whatever the date of 
Geoffrey, and whatever faith we put in his stories, it is Jiard upon 
him to make him talk of “ the tews of Dun walls Mbluaturf.” Then 
come the Romans; then, according to all rule, should have come th* 
Saxons-, but,instead of them, wegot as number III. the Soaudiim\ ians, 
and aH number IV. the Normans. Mr. Fisher, wo observe, dries 
from Waterford, which might perhaps justify a little tie go of the 
Berserker element. But Air. Fisher is very calm and judicial; 
there is nothing in him of tlio grand rush which sweep*? ovirvihiug 
before it in tho pages of somo other writers who ore strong on tin. 
rieandinavian side. He thus gives judgment:— 

I «rn disced to think Unit we dial! leak in vain •among th»* <>u 4 otn<( of 
tho Teutons for the ba>is from whence came the polity tv*taMisled in Lug- 
lfind hy the iitvnders of the fifth ccntuiV. Tin* Auglo-A*x«m.H ohm© from a 
region imrtU of the Elbe, which vu- e«ll Srhhittvii^-llolsU’In. Tluv wore 
kindred to the Norwegiansand the Dune , find of tie* frum 3 y of the sea 
rohU'n; they were not Tent on-, for the Tciitafis were not and are net. 
suilorH. 

and presently, yofc more decisively:— 

I therefore ventlira the opinion that the wittlenunt cf England in the 
till It mul six centuries w;n not Teutonic or Germanic, but SiMxiiiiAriis. 

Notwithstanding all this, our breath is a lilt!© taken away when 
wo hear of “ lhe nomenclature of feudalism introduced into Eng¬ 
land in tho fifth century.” And ilu-u we have u proiligious deal 
of talk, with references to the dci’.ibious of judges', ami extract from 
law books about feudalism in F.uglimd bo for*? the Nnrau.u Con¬ 
quest , references to Fontopidun and *• Wactorus” for tho deii- 
vftliou of “odal” and “feudal,” and referenced to Oltl-Emrlirii 
laws in which King ,'EtheUtau is unrle to spirit of two oriierwis- 
unknown classes of men called “thegm*’ 5 'and “ Ihendia. ’ There 
is jileo fi vart deal about “lihori homines;’ Air. l iober nouns to 
havo got some notion iDto his ln:a«l that tho condition of freeman 
and vassal arc inconsistonl. Full of this, ho runs tilt at tin* < loumtof 
Salisbury in 1085, uml goes quoting r good many lnxv\or& and a 
good many modern historians, all of wJtoiu are under “ miv.aiuw ” and 

)uis*aj)prohenrioi.a ’* becauso they had not gmaped this dogma of Mr. 
Fisher*. And so ho gue* on through nearly the whole maton of 
England, string everywhere this same dRtiiictlon between ’ill© 
“ Anglo-Saxon " free mail and the Norman va^al, os if vassalage 
and Irtiedom hind«:red 01.© another. The most aniu.-ing thing 
is that, alter Mr. Fisher has bowled over several \vliters oki 
u:.*d new, he sry.-* with great simplicity, “fcjiwo the paper \va> r -ftd, 
1 liave met with tho following pnss.igo inSiubbVs Consttiutio<>/J 
JL'filory of England, vol. I, p. 265." Here of course Mr. Fishor, 
if k© had had sense enough t*> understand what ho read, would 
hav© found an explanation of the whole mutter. Rut no, Mr. 
.Stubbs is charged by Air. Fisher with hiving “ overlooked " .souie- 
thiug. This is certainly a most unusual accident, with Mr. Slubbd; 
but what tho Professor is charged with overlooking is the most 
curious part of tho whole business. 

In turning over Mr. Fisher’s pages the reader will be ever and 
anon struck with references to “ 55 William I.,” sometimes ex¬ 
changed for “ Till. William 1 .” Whatever we make of the latter, 
the former is the usual way of quoting a statute by the >ear B of 
a king’s reign. Thus “ 55 Henry 111 .” or “ 55 George ill.,” 
would not be amazing; but wo are a little slartlod at a* gmit a 
number of years being attributed to any king but thus** two. Tim 
nursery rhyme indeed assures us that. “William the Conqueror 
long did volgn but, in sober chronology,.“ 21 William 1.” is tlie 
highest figure which could possibly bt' got at. llut, sifter a little 
ecnrehing, we find out that tho “55 William I.” in not a date, but 
a rofarenco to tho alleged Laws of William, according to in© copy 
given in Weldon's Appendix to Eadmer. Now we should real!/ 
have thought that any human Civuluro who was able to re.id 
any Larin at all might have found out the diilbrcufv bet ween 
Eiulmera own text and widens Notrs find Appendix;; l;ui not 
Mr. F'ishor, F.R.H.S. Will it bo beiieved that, in p. 34 of the 
History of Landholding, Mr. F’iaher, after introducing 11 Ladmeni^. ’ 
as on© might say, with mickle worship mid with mickle pr- 
cuasioii, bringing* him in in tho glory of capital letter-, ju *1 
with a short account of his life, actually tonk the h\\A wh.<h 
Eadiuor’a editor printed in his ApfieiKlix to he pmt of _the text 
of Kadnier him.-solf. So it is: aod on the «lien^tij id thirt ho 
charges Mr. {Stubbs with “overlooking the c nupleto narration ot 
tlio alleged laws of William. 1. given by E.uuierus, to which. I 
have referred” If Mr. Fiahor wishes to know, something about 
tho subject on which he has taken upon himself to write, ku 
will find ail tlmt is good for him in the Preface tCj tho second 
volume of Roger of Howden; hut, if he choose $0. stick to 
Selcbp, and to call huu Effitmur, he might at teaat not attribute 
to either of them such nonseoHe as he pu,te into their mouths 
botlk in I At in end English. Mr. Fisher quotes as 

LV. Da thartituri see Fcudorum jure si tegcnuomiu- immuuitate. 
Votuttu titlam, &<u 
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This 1-atia gibberish is translated by the following English gib- 

lierish 

Concerning cheutilar or Feudal right*, and the immunity of freemen. 

We confess that we were simply baffled by both Mr. Fisher's 
languages, and, not having the passages by heart, we had to turn to 
Beldeu to see that the roal word is " client elari” 

If (quod absit ) Mr. Fisher Bhould ever write another book, he 
will do well, instead of charging Mr. Stubbs with " overlooking ” 
this or that, to get, if not Mr. Stubbs himself, yet some one who 
can read English and Latin, to " overlook ” his own manuscripts 
or wool-sheets. 

And so we go on to the alleged charter of William to Count 
Alan, which scholars have ceased to believe in, but copied in such 
a fashion that things are grunted*' Alano Brittuiiia comiti el hrerc- 
dibtis luiis,' 1 and that the things grunted appear as " otunvs villas 
*‘t terras quie nupor fuerent comitas Edwin in Eborashina cum 
feodis iuilitia ot uliis liberatilms,” and where the English Earl him¬ 
self appears in the nominative case as “ Kdwiniis.” Then Mr. 
Fisher comes across " the Saxon Chronicles, p. 238,” quoting, it 
would mum, the edition of Hibson, though it is rather hard that the 
“ deoulet and vuele men” should be softened into " wicked men, 
or rather devils.” Then, in Stephen’s day or later, according to 
Mr. Fislier, 

The nation win mapped out, and the owner** names in Perilled in Mm 
Dfhim.x.l.'V Hook. There were no dmx'eupied I uids, mid had the 
been luy.il and prudent, the .sovereign would have had ru> hunts save his 
own private domains, to give away, nor would the industrious hsivu been 
able to liecoine tcnants-in-lW*. The alterations wiiieli lmve taken place in 
the po-si's^ion «f huul since tlie (Malposition of the Hook of Doom, have been 
owing tv I he disloyalty or evlravuganoe of the descendants ol ilume then 
found 111 po--ewuii. 

The possibility that a family might become extinct without either 
dislovalty or extravagance dons not. .seem to have come into Mr. 
Fishers head. Perhaps lhey miumgo these things better at Water- 
fowl. we go on we come to some more strange thing* here and 
there. Thus, when we get to the Croat Charter, we read : •- 

The IMantagcnvts had not begun to call Common;* to tin* llmi<e of Lord*. 
The isiMie, of writs was confined to tho,-c who were hurt ns-by -tenure, the 
putrh'inn* of iln* Norman pi-noil. The creation of n >Un win the invention 
of a lot r age. 'lhe baron feasted, in his hall, while the >la\o grovelled in 
hia cuh:n. 

At much kitur times, those of Tudors and <»uarts, wo are again 
puzzled \viu;n wo read:— 

The nbolit'on of retainers, while it relieved the land of the u<.hl<-, from 
the piiiKip.il charge thereon, did not entirely abolish knight’.* «on •ec. Ihe 
lnonor |i w .j cnlithd to the care of nil minor-, to aids on the lmnuige er 
kniglithood of the eldest *. n, to priiwr-scicin or a v cur’s rent upon the ile.lh 
of each ten ml of the Cnmii. lh>'se teen were coiciderable, und wens under 
the euiu of tin* Court of Ward and Liveri«.*. 

Hired ly alter, Mill in the sue!ion devoted to the Tudors, wo 
read 

The . lii-.m ehisH laid, however, grown in wealth, and they were greatly 
sirengtti« ;j<.d h» the removal from fr.iuee of large numbers of wot-kiiteri 111 
constvpo nee oi the revocation of the Juliet of Nantes. These prosperous 
trade* tuple became 1 ndowners by pmelutse, and thu.-’ tauled to replace 
the ]*ibm Ib-mmcs, nr freemen, who had been destroyed under the wars uf 
the noidr.*., vvlio-h educed the landmarks of English society. The lilmuted 
serfs attained t lie poMtiou of paid farm-labourers; hud the policy 0 f Eliza bet h, 
whoOiiMMcu l1i.iL each of their cottages should have an allotment of four 
acrea of lui d, been carried uut, it would have lieeu most b* netteiol to the 
State. 

This sounds as if Mr. Fisher thought that the revocation of the 
Fidict of Nantes happened iu the time of Elizabeth. Under the 
St uurts we read that “ the suppression of retainers converted land 
into it quasi-property,” and that " the contest, eventuated iu a 
military protectorship.” On the Devolution of 1688 wo have a 
very dark passugc indeed:— 

William 111 . succeeded, an an elected monarch, under the Rill of Rights. 
This reiiHik ib o document contain.* no pruviniun, securing tin* tcmwiH-iu- 
fec in tbeir estates ; and I have not. met wiih any treatise dealing with the 
legal effects of the. eviction of Jaiuva 11 . All imteuU were covuiauis IrIw een 
the. king Hiid bis heirs, and the p •tenters and their heirs. The expulsion of 
the so vertigu virtually destroyed the title j and an elected king, whodld 
not sue ccl or Ar/r, wflj* not bound bv tlio patents of hia pre icct-ssurs, nur 
was William asked, by the Hill of Mights, to recognise am of the existing 
titles. This .mom douB *tnte of things was met in degree by the statute of 
proscription'-, but ev*n this did not. entirely cure the d f«ct in the titles to 
the pvnidp d estates jo tlie kingdom, 'fhe English to minis in decapitating 
one landlord and expelling another, appear to have destroyed their titles, 
and then endeavoured to mi«w them by prescriptive right'; but I shall not 
pursue >h.s topic further, though it may have a veiy doliuite bearing npun 
the question >>i Juniiholdiiig. 

And another passuge, under the House of Hanover, is, if possible 
darker »ull:— 

The possession of wealth and of rent'gave bnck to their iK.nse-sore even 
larger powers 1 him those wrosted from 1 bein'In the first Tudor king. The 
maxim that ** what wju^aUachvd to the freehold belonged to the freehold,” 
gave the umdlonl* CvaM Hhter powers than tiione held by the sword, and 
of which (hey we»e Though nominally forbidden to take part 

in the cU-.-iiOn of tho repb csentetlvos of the Commons, yet they virtually 
bad the pmv t, Lhe creation of freehold, tlie substance und material of doctoral 
right; and eoi.&wmontly both Houses of Parliament wore essentially 
landlord, «»:d the laws, for the century which rucceedrd tho ascension of 
George 1 ., .wo marked with the assertion of landlord right which is tenant 
wrong. * 

Thu only why to get any meaning out of this is to suppose that 
Mr. Fisher believe* that landlords And peers of the realm aro con- 
vcrtiblotomwy and it is a new discovery in hagiology that the first 
Hanoverian King l©n tho earth otter :he maimer of Enoch and 
Elias. 


Wo go back again to the beginning to remark that Mr. Fisher 
knows tho approximate population of Britain in the tune of the 
aborigines and in tho time of the Homans; and that he knows 
exactly what it was in 1066 and in 1154* Also he believes tho 
story of the Lord of Shobington and his sons coming to meet 
William riding on bulls. Nay more, he tells us, what we are not 
quite sure whetlior Sir Bernard Burke tells us or not, that, os " this 
was the period whou hundreds of herds of wild cattle ^roamed the 
forest lands of Britain,” so, "failing horses, the Shobingtons 
collected a number of bulls”—which Boom to have been easily 
broken in—“ rodo forth ou them, and routed the Normans, unused 
to such cavalry.” ilow bulls could anyhow form cavalry is even 
darker limn by what process of fiction the well-known \Viggod of 
Wallingford, tho real Lord of Shobinglon, got turned into this 
mythical rider of bulls. 


FOGG’S A HA III STAN.* 

. rilHIS is a hook of which the mo 3 t favourable view must be ex- 
! X pressed bv tho well-known legal phrase," factum valet, quod fieri 
non dobuit.” There seems to be no particular reason why the author’s 
loose memoranda and superficial impressions of travel Bhould ever 
have assumed the shapo of a volume of three hundred pages. A 
good deal of the ground is thoroughly well known to a host of 
Anglo-Indians, or to invalids compelled to exchange tho fog of a 
London ^December for the bright sun and exhilarating utruosphero 
of Cairo. The slang of Egyptian donkey boys, tho feats ot arn- 
pliihious A uibs at Aden, tho processions of devotees to spots forcibly 
identified with remarkable scones of the Now Testament, arc either 
familiar to many of us already or havo been fully treated by fur 
more learned and picturesque writers. There was nothing very 
exceptional in tho author’s route. lJo went by steamer to Alex¬ 
andria, and thence lo Cairo, where he found that 11 party which 
he hail intended to join had already started to look lor au oasis 
supposed to be siluatcd in tho ’very heart of the Libyan 
desert. At this point, too, ho might have formed one of Colonel 
Cordon’s expedition, bound for the region so well described iu 
Jsmailm ; but he thought it bettor to proceed to Turkish Arabia, 
having previously paid a visit to the Suez Canal, Port .Said, Jafin, 
and Jerusalem. At least one hundred and fifty pages devoted 
to these well-known spots might have been spared. Still tho 
work is 0110 not forbidding iu its aspect uor hard to read. 
Tho style, though occasionally " slangy,'* possesses some animn- 
! tion. Americanisms are frequent, and* lhero aro blunders not a 
! few. Wo do not quite like tho Introduction by Mr. linyard 
Taylor, who tells us lhat ho is induced to stand godfather to tho 
work because he has long known Mr. Fogg, and because tho 
description of Palestine aud Egypt, which he does know, 
induces him to trust tho pictures of Bagdad, of tho plains of 
the Euphrates, and of the ruins of Babylon, which he does not 
know. Tins stylo of recommendation might easily become a 
nuisance. A book of travels, like any oilier compilation not based 
on tlie joint-stock principlo of limited liability, should have 
strength and buoyancy enough to float itself. If it possesses any 
inherent merits, such as novelty of scene and incident, quickness of 
observation, and vigour and attractiveness of stylo, it may defy 
criticism and dispense with patronage, if it is dull and common¬ 
place, neither Mr. Bayard Taylor nor any writer of his nation will 
make it go down with an English public. When wo proceed to 
draw attention to several Transatlantic forms of expression imd 
modes of spelling, it is by way of protest against their finding a 
permanent place in current literature. Mr. Fogg and those whom 
he joins are always " travc/ers,” and describe scenes which are 
" inarveious.” A road may very well he called " wide and smooth,' 1 
hut we must reject the phrase " well-graded,” though its meaning 
may bo sufficiently clear. Of a young Arab it is said, in a 
retori te tense apparently borrowed from the Jabberwock, that 
e "dove head foremost through the crowd to present his 
cap for bnlcshish .” Why should it not be said of a critic that be 
" Bin ole ” on reading this ? The word " location ” » used frequently, 
and unecdotcs told by a genial host at a farewell dinner at Bngdiid 
are "located in Now York, Savannah, and New Orleans.” To 
" loan ” a rifle is, after this, very pardonable. We have no 
objection to a writer of travels dedicating his work to a compagrwn 
de voyage, but the name of “ Steriker Fihnis, junior,” to whom, as 
well as to the English residents of Bagdad, the volume is inscribed, 
is suggestive of Dickens’s " War Correspondent, Mr. Jefferson 
Brick.” Queer-sounding names, unless associated with great per¬ 
sonal merit or public approbation, had in most cases much better 
be kept out of a title-page. 

That an American gentleman should teach Englishmen how to 
amplify and add dignity to their own tongue is what we must 
always expect *, but there are errors and misapprehensions in the 
work before us which do not admit of argument or excuse, like the 
omission of superfluous aud unnecessary consonants or the forcible 
conversion of intransitive into transitive verbs. ( " The Arab,” we 
are told," unlike his Hindoo brother, has no idea of mercy to 
animals.” If Mr. Fogg, at this present time especially, could only 
inspect the backs of a few wretched ponies harnessed to the 
carriages of a Transit Company in Upper India, or the tells of 
bullocks well twisted and mauled by a Bengali peasant; or the 
head of an elephant into which the maho ut has rep eatedly 

* Arallttan ; or Iht Land of “ The Arabian Night*,** Being Tnwclt 
through Egypt, Arabia, and tenia, to Bagdad* fly W. Ferry Fogg, A.M. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 
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driven two inches of his sharp iron goad, ho would have Dr. Colvin, the medical officer nttarhed to the British Residency, 
a very different notion of the necessity in India for ft society and wa« introduced bv him to the epinlu.il head of the Conte ;in 

*«• *i*~ ——- * ---— *•- rtf on the course of conversation he fraught the word 4 * Yatikeedonift, Ot 

something similar, which he imagined to have been coined to 
signify his own country. But he tells us that be discovered the 


for the prevention of cruelty to animals, or for the operation of an 
Oriental 11 Martin’s Act.” Then Kerbela, the famed resort of 
Mahommedan pilgrims, is said to contain the shrines of 44 Abbas and 
Hassain.” Tnese martyred saints should be Hassan and llassain, 
as Mr. Fogg might have learnt from the splendid description of 
Gibbon, if from no other source. We may take this opportunity 
of quoting for the use of Eastern travellers a very concise and easy 
couplet in the Hindustani or Urdu language, which commemorates 


phrase to he 44 a proper Arabic word,” meaning the New World. 
What he really heard was 44 Yc«gi Dunya,” or the phrase for 
America current all over tho East—the first word, if wo mistake 
not, being Turkish, and the second Arabia On another occasion 
he seems to have been favourably impressed with the energetic 


the 41 five holy persons ” specially venerated by one great division Pasha already referred to in the matter of the inundation, who 
_j __ fnlW nrmmmViAvwinH 44 iVint. Kmrln.ml And America are two distinct 


of Mahoinmeuans:— 

N&bi o Ali, Fatima o Ilasfwin, 

Iltwstalu ibn-Mluidar, yo ha in Panj t&n. 

That is to say, 44 the Prophet, Ali his son-in-law, Fatima his 
daughter, and JlassAn and Hussain, his grandson*, the no are the five 
persons." The Peninsular and Oriental Company have not always 

- ‘ n -u-i..f _ a. : ...4. 


fully comprehended 44 that England and America are two distinct 
and separate countries." Like most Mahommedaus of rank and 
position, this Governor, in his address and hearing, was worthy of 
his position. 

with a local and leaser luminary at Moseyib our author 
rapidly became on easy and familiar terms. Mr. Fogg had left 
Bagdad with the intention of visiting Niueveb, but was stopped 


teen lucky in the choice of their captains or the management at Mosey ib with the astounding news that quarantine had beenesta- 
of their ships, and the clever play of the Overland Houle "blished owing to the plague*. ' Here was a terrible dilemma j our 

traveller could neither go forward to the ruins, nor return to tho 
city, and had the prospect of passing forty days in a second-rate 
Euatern town, at a high temperature, with the chance of infection. 
However, he is clearly a iuun of readiness and expedients. He 
invited the Governor to take up his quarters ou his own 
boat, which, under the official shadow, could then at least 
return to Moseyib. IIow the Turk accepted this invitation, 
the Carnatic grounded some six years ago, broke her back, and slipped smoked pipes like one of his own race, and consumed Bass's ale 
off into deep water, the loss of life on the occasion Lung very ai)( i English brandy like nny Christian, without losing his head, 
limilud. A more oxtraordimirv blunder occurs At n. 2 xj. where rimy be learnt in the author’s own words. But this adventure, 


is scarcely an exaggeration of what may havo happened at the 
wrecks of the Alma, the Colombo , the Aon, or the Carnatic steamers. 
But we do not think that any infame» scopuli in the Red 81m aro 
to be credited with the loss of 44 a magnificent steamer ’’ belonging 
to the said Cora nan y 44 with all on hoard," consihiing of “ two hun¬ 
dred passengers. As far os we can make out, Mr. P ogg must have 
been shown the rock where tho Alma was wrecked, or that on which 


limited. A more extraordinary blunder occurs at p. 244, where 
Mr. Fogg tells us that at Bagdad ho was shown the ox-King of 
Oudh, who was luckv euough to have yielded up his royal dignities 
and palaces to the English before the breaking out of tho Indian 
Mutiny. This terrible episode in history is here enlivened with 
statements not generally known, to the cfllct thnt the said ex-King 
has ever since resided on the banks of the Tigris; that he has 
44 traveled ” all over Europe, and that in England lie was 44 received 
by the Queen with all tho honours duo to his former rank." Pro¬ 
bably, the author, writing from recollections or imperfect memo¬ 
randa, has muddied up the history of tho Xawab Jubal-ud-l>owlah 
with anecdotes of the ex-King, and with tho visits to England rft 
intervals of the late Prince Ghulani M«]mnjuied,a sun of Tippoo, who 
appeared in Iiondon to remind us of the rapid growth of our Indian 
Empire, as well as to prove that the descendant of one of our most 
solaierly antagonists could be a high-bred gentleman and a loyal 
and attached subject of the Queen. The pensioner whom the 
author saw is the grandson of a well-known former Nawab or 
King of Oudli, Baadut Ali. He lias resided at Bagdad for some 
thirty years, on a pension gradually increased to 3,000/. a year lor 
hie loyalty and for good service rendered during the Persian war. 
The real ex-King of Oudh, we have every reason to believe, may 
still be seen at Garden Reach, Calcutta, writing flowery odes in 
very choice Persian, flying innumerable pigeons, and feeding a host 
of aquatic birds. 

Mr. Fogg's impressions ns to the standard of official morality in 
Turkish Arabia we give for wlmt they aro worth, and that cannot 


which is by no means badly told, led Mr. Fogg to reflect that, 
although obliged to forego 44 the satisfaction of standing on tho 
spot identified with so many associations,” he had 44 an atmosphere 
of the antique "all round hiui; whereupon he set to work at 
Mr. Layard and Sir Henry Rawlinson, and haB presented the 
public with a neat summary 44 of the celebrated explorations and 
discoveries of the last thirty yeais.” This is indeed voyager sons 
hrmyerde place. This specimen of American cuteuess reminds us of 
1 characteristic reply lately made by a lively Frenchman in 
different circumstance's and from very different reasons. Being 
employed in the compilation of a guide-book for all Northom 
Italy, he was found by an English gentleman digesting sundry stale 
productions and comfortably enjoying the scenery and climate of 
Venice, without showing the slightest intention of stirring from 
the spot. His reasons were such os only a Frenchman would 
unow:—“ Moi, monsieur, je trouve ici une rnaison diamante, et 
une cuisine tres-rechcrchSe, et je ne Ixmge pas.” It is obvious 
that if the fexr of quarantine or the attractions of the dinner-table 
are to preclude personal inspection of majestic ruins and galleries 
of art, a very great deal of expense and trouble will be saved. In¬ 
deed. in some instances, the lesult may be more valuable. By a 
careful reference to standard works and good maps all inac¬ 
curacies will be avoided, and wo shall lose only those personal 
adventures which aro not always retailed with good taste. In¬ 
deed, while the author admits that liu was obliged to give 
up Nineveh altogether, ho docB not appear to have been much 


bo very much. Ho puts no faith in stories of functionaries aocw*- im , re successful in regard to Babylon; lor, unless wc very much 
a.WA frt unWik.. rt,. rtf m j S] - 1)te rpret his language, he only caught a sight of the Birs 

Nimroud from a distance, and then hod to hurry back to his boat. 
This hubly glimpse of ruins which require days and weeks for 
their duo inspection, or for any fresh discoveries of worth, is 
follow ed by au apeount. of Daniel's stone lion taken from other 
writere. Now it would scarcely bo thought necessary for one 
traveller to write about tho Kootub Minar when he had only seen 
it from the suburlis of Delhi, or for another to give us a history 
of tho Knights of St. John because ho had stooped on shore at 
Malta from the dock of a 1 *. and O. steamer. \vo do not wish 
to be hard on a Transatlantic author who decides on hia route, 
makes annotations, and passes judgments on national character 
with the characteristic rapidity of It is race. But when we deduct 
from this work the chapters on places which have been described 
without being seen, and on those which, having been seen, need 
not have been described, it is quite obvious that the value of the 


aihle to easy bribes, or of fraudulent contracts entered into in W]mlf 
of the Government, or of local agents who paid arrears with bricks 
instead of with hard ensh. The particular instances quoted may 
be exaggerated, or merely typical; but the truth is that no person 
making a hasty visit of this kind, ignorant, as ho admits, of the 
language, and treated with considerable attention by Pashas and 
SheikliB in virtue of his nationals y, haB auy business to give a 
decided opinion on the matter. Those who,'after a life boo lit in 
public duties* or devoted to commercial enterprise in Turkish 
Arabia or Persia, have thought proper to give their experiences 
to the world, do not lead us to endorse the favourable estimate 
that dishonesty is the exception and not the rule. But 
the condition of the countries visitor! is probably no mean 
test of the effects of absolute government and of the standard 
of official morality. And, tried by this criterion, the 
author’s hasty judgment ought to be "reversed. Wo admit, 
however, that we have glimpses of the exceptional and spasmodic 


uurvoci, ■.unit wo unvu gmupcwo m wie cAc-vpiiumu nuu ppuauiuuiu book must be materially reduced. We part friends with tho 
vigour of unfettered Governors when meeting emergencies, which author, and trust that, when he next doth ride a race, like Gilpin, 
make us inclined to doubt whether Boards and municipali- or venture abroad in search of fresh topics, "he may not be driven 
ties can ever deal so effectively with epidemics or floods. One off his boat by quarantine, nor be nearly lost, as was tho came, on 
morning the Tigris threatened to inundate the city. Dikes were the rocks of Capo Madraka, on which his good steamer Mesopotamia 
thrown down, crops damaged, and a dry plain was converted into had been carried by what in these and similar cases of blundering 
an immense lake. ltodif Pasha was equal to tho occasion, lie and miscalculation it is generally safe to call 44 an unknown 
closed all the bazaars and shops for four days, and impressed all current.” 
tho able-bodied population to work on the dikes. One body of men 
was sent ton miles oft' to check the mischief at its source; and the 

— - J -*— • 1 * ■ ■. .... LK DERN1KR DES napoleon.* 


remainder were kept labouring in tho immediate suburbs of tho 
town. The breaches were repaired, and the city saved. Tho same 
vigorous Governor enforced ms orders for quarantine by directing 
that any one who attempted to break the line should be shot. In 
fact, the only part of this volume which can be favourably recom¬ 
mended to the public, or which throws any light on Eastern 

manners and customs, is the description of the Paahalik of --— 7--- - j v i "»_i~ a :_ 

Bagdad. Hare, thanks to good introductions and considerable of a French Itepubhcana> beluga wh««ko 

- .f- Vnim __ vaiy between a deep satisfaction at the bald Juts gKren to tile 


rilHE rapid sole of this volume in i* d ,ie to the vigour 

X with which it criticizes Napoleon ill. and tho people who 
surrounded him; but the work is at tho same time anything but 
complimentary to the French people themselves, who have bought 
five editions of it, which we hope may do them good. The state 


powers of endurance, htr. Fogg saw something besides yaiy botween a deep-. . 

narrow streets threngi with hajVro and eellere anfroofcd in 

from the flare ft the ova. Cook's Tourists karo „ot yet me nm general, end Trench Koyubticana m patbenlar, aw eo n- 
made the old capital of the Khalifa as common as Jerusalem or • tc Dernier d§» Nap'Jvon. Ciuqu&tae ddittov* Farias 
Bemaeotis. Mr. Fogg had also the advantage of being escorted by 1875. 
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stoutly dealt with by tbo author. Noisily exactly knows by whom 
the book ww written, though French raiders gouorully attribute it 
to a well-known Austrian diplomat Lt. It is likely enough to ho 
the production of some one in the diplomatic service of a foreign 
Power j for it is difficult to believe that a Frenchman would have 
treated his own oouutry so unmercifully, mid, on the other hand, it 
would bo difficult to find a foreigner ublc to write such lively 
French without having spent poiuc years in Palis. NW do not 
attach much imparlance to the revelations which the author 
makes from time to tamo of matters known to himscU' imd not 
before known to the public* The fact is Unit most of the alone.* ho 
tells, as well as most of the criticism* which ha tiiuJr*Vi* on 
the Ivtuperur and Empress and their Cmut, win* tthi:ulv . known 
in one form or another, so lh»t lh«» book does jiot conUsi.i very 
much that is positively m-w j but it is a rapid and rlK-.-lhe 
summary of the cuircnl criticisms on Louis N’apuli-w'i, The a'ijipo- | 
sition tlmt the author is an Austrian is supported bv the fact tnut j 
Austria is the only country in Europe that he spciki of quite J 
respectfully,. lie has the dislike to Fug hind which is to common i 
all over the (Joutiiumt, except in Italy and th»-. snudl Mintin'rn j 
States, and he hales Pro*.- i*i oven more than he hate;- Franco. lie j 
speaks of Hie Italians a,’. every one of them were a j 
personal enemy of his own, end of their King iu the mo^L dis- | 
respectful language. Oil tie* other hand, ho lus> !'•■<-lings of j 
sympathy :uid veneration for nil the Imperial family oi Au.-tria, 
and dedicates his book to the soul ot tin* Empt-rer M.-t\imi!i.«’i 
In the dedication the author contrives to inform l*i * rcidcre, 
whilst addressing the soul of Maxiitnii .:: iliat ho knew lii« kite 
Majesty personally, and did all in liis j. vver, iu a private cuii- 
veraatiun on the terrace at Miramar, to dL-uudo him from uciepl 
-jug the throne of Mexico. To this 1 .* .->uys ih.it .MnvimiJkin 
replied The Emperor Nsipole.-u has dmu* to my voiitiliy and 
family all the harm he could. Jle h;j“ come to understand at lad 
that this policy would he bouner or biter fatal lo 1 r.mr*. At 
present he can but desire our good.’* The author emi-riders the 
ruin of Louis Napoleon as the punishment of his conduct towards 
Austria. 

He begins hy affirming, with perfect a.-iu.-tiuv, that the cycle 
of tho Napiuto ijs i» closed. Few Freudum u would fee) quite ,-n 
confident of this, however ardently they might d**siro it t.. bet no*. 
Notwithstanding the great .strength of tie* pie-.eet itepubheun 
party, there is scarcely a inemher of it who iLoi-nul think with more 
-or loss uuxictv alout the young Prince at Cl : -uis(, as tj, * piin- 
cipal source of future danger to the iiopublte.. The audio: oi the 
work Kdbiv. us coin-idcis ihu Empire csMintialiy transit orv be.\iuv*£* 
it.is a phase of the Involution, vwtich lie lie Lb intensely m all i'..- 
foruis olid fruits, lie declares that virtue and honour and h-.-di- 
mate power are the ouly bases upon which Icing =» raid peoples ran 
scat ikeranolvve with safety and develop their giviiuh-ur and 
prosperity. Wo should be delighted to believe that such 
a very moral and encouraging theory was true, but we urn 
afraid that iu history success is not always quite -o uniformly 
on tho side of virtue and honour might ho desirable. Our 
author shares the opinion, which bus been so vriy coinm..:ilv 
received both by foreigners mid by many EiviicJuumii thom- 
stdves, that France is iu a condition of u.oital decadence. lit* 
even speaks of the country as people do mm* of Turkey, saying 
that it is *• moribund.” Due sign of this decadence lie takes to ho 
tho nomsmiiiou of idoais Nnpoh-yu ad Chief of the State. T 1 
plain truth is that tho pewp' who talk us* if France w-re on tl 
point of death uro generally legitimists, like tin* author of il.„ 
work b^tere tw, and their pe.-.dmLt arc the result, of political 

discouragement. Legitimacy iu France is post revival by any 
art of doctoring; it is really liioribond,” if not already dead , the 
LegiliinittU «w fully aware of this, but, instead of bay iug that 
their own cause is lost and their own party dissolving, they say 
that Franco is dying. 

The author of L« Dernier de* XamUon is not mom plain- 
spoken about the genealogy of the late Emperor than a Legitimist 
would naturally be on u question of hereditary right. I Jo reminds 
DA of tbo utiruebt protest by King Iauus in 1839, which is 
historical. It is a foot that the husband of Queen llortvnsc firmly 
denied that ho was tho hither of Louis Napoleon, iu whom tWe 
wqe never a trace of any physical resemblance to the f-Jumq>iirte*. 
This absence of family likeness was particularly striking when the 
late Euiporor was seen with his uncle Jciome und his cousin 
Prince Napoleon, who were both so visibly Bonaparte?. Tho 
aWvncff of family likeness, ovuu when so total as it was in this 
instance, would not, however, prove anything by itself, for it is 
often vary striking in families where there is not the slightest 
reason for suspecting the virtue of the mother; but, taken in con¬ 
nexion with the repeated protests of the rep weed father, it certainly 
is significant. But whoever may have been the real father of 
Napoleon III,, he was recognized by the iirst Emperor himself as 
his eventual successor, and therefore was really heir to the Empire 
as far as Napoleon 1 . could make him heir. Our readers will re¬ 
member the olliair at Foili, where the elder brother of Louis 
Napoleon wet his death, probably from one of his fellow-con¬ 
spirators against the Papal 'Government, because he would not 
march with them to Home* According to the author of this 
book tho cfi-King of IloU&ad wrote 11 latter to tho Pqpo on this 
occasion, of which the following is an extract: — 

Swal-Fi^, -uiea ame mi accsfalta <k tnbtCNse—et j’m frumi (findlgna- 
tioo qtumd j’d apprU la teatAtiv« crtmiu^la ds roon fils cuiun* l’Auti»rild 
d* lla viu dcjji si dpuloursuflfl d«vsit dpoc encore &rc 

<?proav(ic par 1c pins cruel drs chagrins, cslul d'spprcndre qu’uades luituis 


ait pu oublier toutw Ies boutds dimt voua avia combltf notra malhcareuse 
fainiUc. 

Ly uiallifinx-ux enfant eet mort, quo BifU lui fiusso mlsericorde I 
This relates to the elder hrotlrer, hut the letter contains also' a 
reference to the younger, who afterwards became Napoleon III.:•— 
Qm-nt ti 1'.".utre, qui u^urpn moil uoin, vous la wivoe, Sfunt-Phro, oelul-hV, 
gmni a Dim. m: m’wt rim. J*iU lu iiudhuur d’avuir pour femme une JIssho- 
liu? qui mvimche. . . . &c., &c. 

There is nothing new in thin volume about the earlier years of 
Loui** Napoleon, or even about bin life before his accession to the 
throne. Tie: authuv lum the trick of quoting vei">' appositely oud 
iu the right place for eil’cci, end therefore it; happens that soiuo of 
hia quotations are so iiiiovc.sting that we are tempt ckI to quote 
them over again. Oun tVoiu that rcmtuhably clear-sighted pliilo- 
M»pli.*r IVoiidhun is worth notice:— 

Vims no lunT if/, ni unc ilv n.-iftii* ni rica d»i pa rev um.* votre situ- 

u v.-io- ]*ri»vt.-i»imr«* sinu riUiLraiJiftnlret* ot tjVxi’liuait. Vousvous pru- 
dai.u : omp.-ivur; voui uUo/ «Hn- furoo dVx.ig* ; n»r F.-iutoote, vous cpd Tuve* 
ronih.iivuo uiiiaiu Hrmeu— v»mh nlkv. fuir it* laconiprusriou t-idu VarhUrain?, 
\u!i*> qui jiVok tant prune ia li»«‘rti. 

A’lr,, la ii'itMtc u'.i ricii ii niliiidro <lo reus! .Snu« quo. voua voas on 
ihmi .m»u 1 ti iv/. pi uh tlu m.il uu prini-Lpc it; 1'nuLorito quo tuus lea conspi- 
1 !-.U lL r .-. 1 *.w nipt**. 

Tli.* Miqu; 1 Juid proved the Lst eoutoncc to ho quite true.^ The 
di -.iiv ur it [ho Ooustilution L much moiv, gonorul now in Franco 
th m it wa* in i«S 4 « v j, although the Ih'public of ilnit dido was more 
d'cMi-Fv what is calk'd iiopublican than tho present. There was 
at to lime a fiery liiyublicanisiu in the towns, but the middle 
ola.--.- in tlie* country Juul so little object ion lo 0a‘3ar:siu iliat 
1 in-v iliv.-ly pri-lcrred il to the rLU of oopulur government. 
Jn 1 iu 1 -i.- day.* the middlo-eln.- * rundoth-.unlit tliat Chuaaiisiu would 
Ik a j.i -ih'eV.oM. Li this prc-iuit day Cu-mrisni is more generally 
omioih : it to be a somco of danger lo llie country, aud it is the 
iei;*n oi LouL Napoleon which lias loft thU impression on people’s 
de. 'file proseut Constitution is duo much move to haired o£ 
llonup'ivtirun than to any particular ontLuiriivmi f»*r the ilcpublic, 
and it iii.iv be fairly asserted that Louis Napoleon bus done more 
fi»r it than anybody else. Even now that ho is dead ho still 
wuvkrf v<‘ry tllicaciously .igriiict Ciuniii- ;u in France, if' only by 
m: 1 -plyinn a subject for such book' as tho on ■ before us. which me 
iucouiparabiy more efficacious than any* mere condom nations m 
(hcsaiiMii ia the ubslracl. 

'On- nuouvnmus writer aIfirnis Il1.1t ISTupolcou JH. wob the victim 
of an ♦•\t ivuc and alnifi'.t invincible idleness, that ho T\<isr,n much 
tilT.-i ji v.ox a .4 only Lo apply himself to it at Uie last extremity, 

and that w <ij> a ditiamer whose faculties evaporated in the 
clouds. This, wo lave leason to believe, ’■ true in the, main, but 
f:iih r exneperated ill the way the writer put-* it. Compared willi 
th>- all but siiperliuuiiuj eneigy of Napoleon 1 ., and ins ceast-less 
vigilimce an l activity, the inifnls of Jemis M'apuleon appear ex- 
treiuilv ind« lent; but w* are n<»t aware tlmt, vvluui ho enjoyed 
tolorabJc Imxlth. he was lazier Horn eiv rich men generally are. 
Jb- liked earn) uu doubt, buL Jio was jorfeetJy able to conquer his 
own indolence whenever ho dually peiooivud the necessity for doing 
so. Jib worst fault us 11 ruler appears to hu'.o been h want of per¬ 
sonal curiosity us to whatw.ia bung dont* by Ins oiilioidi nates, and a 
dLpo. ilion lo sulwnit Ldhu-baiiu to tin* evil-doings of corrupt 
agent.-* as stum thing inevitable, wLereaa tho tint Emperor was 
always determined to be cJaaled a.*,, liltlo as possible, and looked 
into *1 very thing that could possibly be intpecled by him. Louis 
I Napoleon might Live gone through life hlitmelcsdv n« a coustitu- 
[ tion.J unman h ni a ?eitk‘d kingdom with eapufdi: and honest 
j advisers: but the position in which his into placed him required 
flut iiinwaut overlooking of HibiudinnteA, and that atUmtiou to 
minute detail, which belong rather to mill 1 ary comuiaudern than 
to .'■Liteomen like, tlm lati* Emperor. ’J’liu author of this volume 
! believes with most people that tho lato reign.’ begun com¬ 
paratively well, because the Emperor had Home useful und 
who adv isers then, and that after the death of these advisors 
he began to be directed by. lew* able councillors, especially by 
tho Empress Eugenie, whose advice jvrovod fatal to hiiu in 
tho end. Tho general inq»rcssion iu Er.oice is that Ifo Moray 
was iho wisdom of tho Enipai'or, so tlmt, when that inti¬ 
mate adviser died, the imperial sapience perished along with him. 
Tho Court of tbo Tuilei irs is 1 lose n bed with the utmost so verity us 
a scene of vulgar cxtra\ug.ai(» aiul dubkiim society; nor does the 
\vrii*’i‘ spare the Euipives, bhuuuig the ubsenee of scvwity in lun- 
guage and rnaiuier which was really one of her womanly charaw, 
and condemning w ilh udiumm>»> iry energy aoine pdcturesq*m faucios 
of hniv, 6 i»UiO urraugtiineiiu of Lttblvau.v riwiUn at tho Tuileries, 
vvhicli wore u good deal' talked about at tho time. Tho writer is 
ovideutly as Jiohlilo to the Eioprut* as a gentleman otui permit 
himself to bo towards a lady. .Speaking of the open Log of Iho 
.Suez (-anal, he is very har’d upon the Empress for riding qpoji-a 
donkey, and lor try ing tlm experiment of mounting a dromedary. 
It would bo simply chiuiuddc to suppuso that -she -#§faudited 
thchc great crimes in a spirit of innocent good humour, in¬ 
spired by tho delights of travel. ■ A waut of charity » also oh- 
turvuUe in tlm writer’s way ol*' a i timing the exUavagHuoe of the 
JCmpress when at the Tuileric-s. Ho docs not take into cousiderar 
lion the htet that she really believed her extmvagonce to be a form 
of charily towards the pourer classes, by the WMtexuguaiimt it gavo 
to trade. A sounder political neouoaiy condemns «utraVAg«m as 
a source of poverty to u&tiom*, because the lubonr nbeonbeu Iu ite 
maintenance might bo more usefully employed: but ikeEmprete 
did not soe so far; ukm believed herself to be doing uumbted 
good, when iu reality, aim nm dofiag Jteurn. 
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The 'writer speaks very respectfully of English diplomaoy, as 
being 1 fully alive to the interests of England, and always perfectly 
aw alee; but be lias the utmost contempt for the French ambus- 
s:ulors and other agents in foreign countries under the Empire:—* 

Quantl oa a vti h Turn vie la diplomatic frai*;u,liso do 1 ’Kmplre k Fet ranger 
on Mi rend pnrfaitumciit com pie de la longue unite tie Res mcwmpUis t't des 
iIcWnLtlm qnVUe a luted arrlver sur lo pay*, sane les prevuir, saus les 

H nvvr;nlr, 

Auibanaa(li« et ctmflulats, ee* postrs Vi important*, nun-scukmi'ut pour la 
(lignite du pays main pour «*» inrL<r6t» Its plan graves, latent livrt?« nux 
mains lt»» plus innptes, uni vent it dca wains <<rimhirllvs : id un do ccs finie- 
tioimuires tflait eurprte on flagrant-. de vol—nynnt dteipd les totals de 

t.i>utn la coJmtic, confix il «i garde;—la tel oulrc nunit do fl**s twmtux futu:tions 
pnur uxtonjuer du gouvcrncincnt mipriis duquel il dltiit arcredite, das 
Mumtica arbitrates ft uniques Uont 11 prulevait la dime. Vuus euniprumv. 
nunnient (lc pare.ila agitwcimmts donnuietit une haute idee de la Fraiue flux 
foneiionmtireH et aux f’opulatiunH des pays Granger*. 

Notwithstanding his compliments to our diplomacy, thw author 
has the usual Continental opinion of our diriutareM,odiw?s. Ifo 
says wo would recognize Roboapierro himself if the recognition 
could make us soil one halo of cotton the more. He, truces the 
origin of tho Crimean war to Napoleons desire to get his wife re¬ 
ceived at the .English Court, so that the social position of the 
Imperial couple might obtain that corroboration of which it stood 
ho much in need, and his theory is tlmt the interests of Frame 
were sacrificed to the personal niH»ur-jiro/n‘c of the Emperor anil j 
Empress. The consequences of the Crimean war ace diver!bod as 
more injurious 1.o France than to any other people, not excepting 
Russia herself, who made great strides in internal improvement in 
consequence of the lessons learned twenty \ cars ago:— 

La France y Huerilia graluitument et imililmmit :.oij uvciiir, sen soldals, 
et ws millions. 

Nona ilison* graluitemont, cf l> t irol e.,| iinpioprc. fllle fir plus. 

La France, mnlgr^bi prev dc Schaslny.ol, rorwivait ldon dca sympathies 
cn Ituani**. Kites w levtiUerent vivomorit h la tin de la uampngne jiiuiui 
Ja France reftwa son omeourK a 1' Angleo-viv pour dolmiro Cronstadt i t M. 
lYtcr»bowrg, ft arcorda k la Rumm* line paix honors blw qui ue lui cuillait 
ni une humiliation ni un ponce de turritoire. Napoleon 111 , puuvnit 
e'alter la Russic h toujour-*,i t l\i\»;iur it lu grandeur de la France clau.nl 
usbites. 

Mals 11 lie sut qu’infti^er U l’An'*lHi m\ run alliiV?, tine Lib-asuri*, 
qu’ello nVmldicra et. m* lui pantomurn iumfib, sans profiler de la leintinafr- 
siinre of du bon vouloir de la JtiK-te. 

< IV.nt niittsl que la rauipngiie du t'rimce proiilcra h tout le monte cl tie 
miira qu'il In Frame, qui n *-i ctien im nt j>;iyu la victoire. 

The author writes just as nu Austrian might l>e expected to write 
about tho Italians and their independence. He hates them in¬ 
tensely, attributing to them nuuy vices and but one viriuo— 
patriotism:—■ 

L'lt alien a »« muni ere de hair, enrnnu* dc ronspter. 
lVur veils d^tmiiv,. il se ti*r:i plui pieiix qm* le l'ape, pliH binubli* q»<? 
remilave, plus d«vouequa If devout nu lit, juMinii ce qu'il vmw ail attire d.ms 
son Tiieud uoubmt. . . Alois il cons e!rankle uvee un eynii.inc ct uik* 
quietude fdrncc*. 

Intclligmit, il a apnris In patience et la duplicite uvee uro natiief, nm* 
senplesso, «n sens pnfitlqiie prufumb.. Il .•nil uttcndie, il suit diw-imuler ; 
di^-iiiiuller flirmv miciix <|Uf Ji-iodre. 

11 so croit lc premier dcs pcuplcs, r t il n'ignovo pns qu'il un ot lu dc/uicr. 
II hail ct inepn.iL* tons l«*s pf»ipl« ' eti.-uigfi-,, sauf ]’ Vugl^is qui lui purait 
original ft tfdide. 11 ii’i a ncu quo 1'Ilalim w. pui*>:f ftiiic, uuih du ptiu* 
vil uu plus flcvii il fst patiiotc. 

The uctiou of Napoleon III. in favour of It.il v is represented oh 
one of tho grout examples of his political incapacity. By hmubiinsr 
Austria he wius advancing tho interests of liis future enemy, 
Rnidsia, and by helping to constitute Italy without making an aliy 
of her, ho was preparing tho condition of things which wo nee to-day, 
when Italy is much lens French thou Pvusmuu, when the Emperor 
ol'< 4 ermnny is received with real entlmaiaum in Italy, and the 
Italians are training themselves in Uei'umn ideas by a diligent 
study ol‘ German literature. No douht all this is true; wo can 
all see now how L»uia Napoleon prepared tho way for Powers 
which either have since bocumu or may yet become very dangerous 
enemies to France; but lifter rending boohs like the one before us 
the re-mark which obviously suggests itself is that it ia easy to 
be wine after tho event. We can all eoo now what were the 
great mistake® of Louis Napoleon, just as wo can point out the 
blunders of his undo. We all know that tho Mexican war was 
a great blunder, mid we sue plainly that, from a French point 
of view, M. Thiers was right in condemning tho policy which 
led to tho unity of Italy and Germany. Tho great ddi>et ol‘ 
Louis Napoleon's mind appears to hn\n been that ho would go 
far enough on a lino of action to incur tho cost of it, hut not 
far enough to reap tbo full benefit of il for Ida country, llis 
policy was rather that of a private schemer titan of u patriot 
acting for the country which he represented, and this may havo 
been duo to the Diet that ho never really took root iu the country, 
and never could feel himself secure on his own throne, i le had too 
many homo anxieties fur a sound foreign policy. Ho might 
have had a very vsluajale ally in Italy had he allowed tho Italian* 
to go to Rome, but then the French clerical pasty had to bo con¬ 
ciliated, and so the advantages which ho ought to have derived 
from the campaign of 1S59 were lost to him. The hist act of hie 
reign, the fatal march to Sudan, was a consequence of his dread of 
the i’arisian Republicans. Every one knows, and. he knew him¬ 
self, that the proper course in the interests of. Franca would have 
been a retreat in the direction of the capital, hut the well-kuowu 
disaffection of the Parisians made him prater anything to that. 
The dne lesson of his reign is that a sovereign whose throne is un¬ 
stable is in » false poritiomoud cannot, if he wonld, follow steadily 
n truly national policy. The late Emperor and Sit wife had to 


think of the dynasty ns well ss of France, and the consequence hue 
been fatal to both, yet still more fatal to the dynasty, which 'iff- 
overthrown, than to the country, which i® gradually recovering it* 
strength, sad something like a sound political organisation. 


STORY'S NERO.* 

T HE word “dramatic” is often used in a* very loose way **- a 
laudatory epithet merely synonymous with exciting, or lively, 
or interesting. When a scrios of actual events is in itself such as 
to lay hold <m the imagination more strongly or suddenly than 
utnuilj or when the like effect is produced by the art of the reciter 
in the presentation of real or fictitious accounts, we are apt to say 
without morn ado that the events or tho narrative ore dramatic. 
Those who spixik thus lmvu generally no intention of passing judg¬ 
ment on tho question whether the particular subject is of a kind 
fitted for artistic treatment in the dramatic form ; indeed we may 
safely assume that the question is seldom present to their minds at 
nil. Such a habit of tp**oeh, however, could not have arisen, or 
at any rate could not luivo become current with educated 
writers, except in a society where, however many theatrical 
performances and playgoers there may be, there is little real 
dramatic urt and little knowledge of it? conditions, and con¬ 
sequently where there is vague and cunfusc.il thought, if any 
thought at all, on most matters connected with it. And tho usage 
once established ia doubtless powerful bv way of reaction to keep 
up the confusion whence it sprung. The &torv is exciting, says 
one. Yu*, it is dramatic, says the next. Ay, very dramatic, says 
a third ; crt/Q 11.11 evcellcut subject lor a play, ana a play we wilt 
make t f it. Nor is tlu* error necessarily it grosa or obvious one ixi 
the particular case. Il may well have a certain admixture of 
truth, or at leant sufficient elements of plausibility. It often 
happens that several seem* and incidents iu il >-tory, taken by them¬ 
selves, are dramatic in tbo true sense, while the story os a whole 
is nevertheless quite impracticable fur that purpose. Again, the 
habit of compering works in a dramatic form which are 
avowedly not meant for the theatre aud are not bound either 
as 1o length or as to incident even by the physical possibilities of 
actual performance, muct to no small extent, bo answerable for 
hluuting the finer wmisu of dramatic propriety. So long as on© is 
entitled to ask what the effect would bo on the stage, there is 
sMiuotliiag to go by which is nscotainable nnd in the mniu in- 
j tdligiblc. though pcrlmpn not always capable of logical exposition. 

| When this test -mi efficient one ns far as it goes, if rude and 
j narrow in borne respentu—is ouce swept away, it is diflicult to bear 
! constantly in mind that there are still some few canons of design 
1 and construction which are inseparable from the dramatic form, 
oven when it is divorced from the visible action that gave it a 
name, and from the observance of which the author is not absolved. 
IL is far too tote, indeed, to complain on this or any other ground 
of the practice of writing plays for the closet, u» it is called, which 
un the face of thein are not stage-plays. It has given 11s a certain 
number of really great additions to literature; nnd besides, it is at 
l.'fiel as old hs Si*ncca, or whoever el^ it was that, among other 
productions of the same sort, in part imtieipnted Mr. Story 5 ® theme 
with the tragedy of Qrtavia. 

(Aiming thus’to Mr. Story, we have to w»y that he appears to 
have fallen to some extent into a mistake of the kind: pointed out 
above, llo tolls us that “ iho story of Nero, as recorded frf 
ancient writers, and especially in the vivid sketch of Huetouiaa, 
mid 1 1 10 more elabuhitod and highly-coloured pages of Tacitus, had 
| long haunted my mind us a powerful subject for dramatic treat- 
meat.” That is, becausi* the talc as told by Tacitus or Snotonins— 

■ in other words, in the manner and with* the instruments of the 
historian—is powerful to compel pity, terror, amazement, or in¬ 
dignation, therefore it is fitted to produce the same effects in A 
different, way, and by different means, iu the hands of the dramatic 
writer. Admitting'that in the particular case it is easy for “in¬ 
dolent reviewers” to lie wise after the event, we hold that such an 
inference must ever be unsafe; the two things are consistent, but 
the 0110 is not Hvidetico iff the other. And, white ths narrative of 
Tacitus is, in. tho looser sense of the epitliet, one of the most 
dramatic ever written, the reign of Nero scorns to us, wholly apart 
IVoiu any notion of actually putting it on tho stage ift the 
strict sense mi ufw*«tially umlnmifltic theme. For it offers 
110 n*jd unity iff thought or purpose which tho poet's imagi¬ 
nation cuu grasp, nnd which his skill can bring forth to a new 
life through .ill tho successive changes of place nnd jwraon. 
There is no ntreng character to bo dovelopd, either for good or 
for evil, Nero's character is too liopclesaly removed from tho 
normal nud healthy standard iff mankind; there is none of 
our common humanity to be studied in iuxn. IDs victims arc 
pi liable, but that is all; ns Tacitus himself remarked, their sub¬ 
mission in thoigfate was, withsomo splendid exceptions, so ignoblo 
us almost to deserve a share of the indignation we bestow on the 
tyrant. So, too, there is no real development of events, but a 
inoro succession of nameless and shsmeles* crimes, ending in a 
fall of the tyrant^ not brought about, as it were, at an appointed 
time by some of the imposing combinations whi^h destiny re¬ 
serves Tot tho fall of greater men, but teippemnjj sinMy when the 
loathiug of a world utterly wearied of him Im* fathered 
courago—one hardly knows w hy at that m oment more than 

* Xtrth By W. W. Story. Kdinbujgh aadlhadoat mMtenm&lk 
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■avther—to quicken itself into active hate; nor does the end hear 
with it any sign of what shall come after, save the fatal secret, only 
^ afterward* to ho understood and fully disclosed, that emperors can 
- bo made out of Rome. And this Inst [mint, the one result of real 
political importance which the rriiru of Nero left behind it, is just 
one of those which a dramatic author can do not hing with. Wo 
do hot say that all these objections might not he a©t aside by that, 
quality and force of genius which has surmounted no less dilli- 
cultios in the past, and of which we are not without living 
examples; it would be the merest pedantry, for instance, to bring 
such considerations ns the foregoing to Si. Victor Jingo’s work. 
But it docs seem to us that tlcse urn reasons why a ni-m putting 
his trust in skill and understanding short of Iramuvndcnt genius 
should not deliberately choose for a drama such a subject as Mr. 
Story has chosen ; on«l in assigning these reasons we luno at llto 
same time shown what kind of feeling, speaking of the cl feet a» u 
whole, wo have in fact experienced in resiling the book. 

It must lie understood that wo have entered upon this discussion 
because Mr. Story is a writer who deserves to have his choice 
seriously discussed. Given the general scheme, the me lit uf the 
execution is of a high order. Mr. Storys language is strong, 
simple, and dignified ; the dialogue is neither too aluupt nor too 
diffuse for tho circumstances; and the characters are sustained 
with considerable spirit. As to the events, the historians aro fol¬ 
lowed with close, and even minute, fidelity; imloed there is 
hardly a saying or anecdote preserved by them in relation tw the 
topics here embraced which Mr. Story has not winked into his 
verse. Tn some places hi.s faithfulness to his guides has driven 
him to the extreme verge of wlml can he spoken of by a modern 
writer. Far from censuring him for this, we agree that the pic¬ 
ture of Nero, if it was to be drawn at all, could not be true with¬ 
out these last damning touches; and even heiu a commendable 
gravity and reserve in tone as well as in words secures his writing 
trow all suspicion of evil tendency. And in general there is a very 
proper avoidance of the revolting scenes and descriptions for which 
a coarser baud would have found ample temptation and opjior- 
tunity. To give borne noliou of Mr. Story's accuracy, which we 
believe w© have pretty well toted, wo enu find no departures from 
the recorded facts beyond a slight compression of incidents in the 
matter of Piao's conspiracy against Nero, nml the expression that 

Justice bent 

Its head before him when b.'iu:' ■ till, 

which is not quite appropriate to the. ruse of one vho 
was indeed exiled, but lived to he recalled after Nero’s <ii.t!li. 
Not only is there so little alteration, but there is hardly any addi¬ 
tion ; tfie poet is in truth almost cramped by the abundance of bis 
autlmrities ; and the temptation, or let. us say tlie apparent duty, of 
almost turning Tacitus into blank verse, has probably led to some 
loss of dramatic opportunities. But, on tho whole, there is little 
room for detailed criticism; there is only the general consciousness 
that this is the laudable work of u good and even excellent ability, 
though hero, as it scorns (0 us, expended on ungrateful matter, stud 
that genius would hai e done it otherwise or don© something ditlerent. 
We do not know, liowov er, w by Agrippina is nddre.^od as madtnne ; 
why the Latin attlr*, if introduced at nil, is put in tho singular in 
the mouth of a person speaking to more than on© other; or why 
wo aro expected to load Kpicharia for Epieharia in the face of both 
quantity and accent. We should mention that Mr. Story is nut 
insensible to the artistic difficulty arising from the general 
deformity of the characters; for he tries to contend with it by 
ascribing touches of human interest, and even of comparative, virl ue, 
to Poppsea. For instance, ho makes li©r express some pity for tho 
Christians (for which, historically speaking, her Known patronage 
of the Jews would bo an ambiguous argument), and Nero’s fatal 
fit of anger is brought on by her protest against his appearance in 
the circus. As concerning these exhibitions, by the way, Mr. Story 
seems nowhere t.o bring out adequately the specially Homan feel¬ 
ing of contempt and disgust for tho prince’s conduct. But lie ia 
overborne by his own authorities. The traits thus invented 
are incapable of disproof, hut it is impossible to forget Tacitus. 
Another and even less hopeful attempt of the same kind is made 
with Sporus. From the same motive perhaps, Agrippina's affection 
for Nero is so much overdone as 1o detract from the grandeur of un¬ 
scrupulous and relentless ambition, Much ns it is, which properly 
attaches to her. But as thp reader must cheek for himself, if he 
will, our criticism on the gpnferal plan, u-o must give him the chance 
of verifying ou tho spot what we have said of the performance in 
detail. Wo choose a speech of Nero, at the highest intoxication 
of his power, after the great fire iu Home:— 

Nkro. We ntlist build up these galleries anew, 

The fire hath spoiled these marbles utterly. 

Gods I what a sight it was when the fierce flames 
Licked the black night, and ail Rome was ablate— 

A sight to make one’s spirits leap for joy! 

Here night on night I stood mid garni at it, 

Never was weary : now and tlu*n 11 crash 
Shook nil the ivolace; then a bursting mass 
Of sparks and smoke and ashes flew aloft 
And rained again to earth; then darting tongues 
Of living flame ran swift along the tools, 

Insatiate to destroy, with a fierce rage. 

They <wy, l hear, I set onr Rome afire; 

That’* a mean lie. They tell such lies of me l 

For another specimen wo take Galba’s accoptance of the Empire 
* *-or, to speak more correctly, of a command which led to 


Empire—in a scenn which, though out of the main action, has to 
our miud more of the true dramatic ring than almost any other:— 

Otiio. A v, Galba, vve aro all in this agreed. 

Give m your iilinlgc. Think upon lilm who slew 
Our dt'fired. friends and drive him Irmn Ids place. 

Think of our country over whom lie broods 
I.ike some dread inetdms—nnd shake him off. 

I At virtue vet be possible in Rome. , 

Gat., if 1 accept, *tis uot bci:uu*o 1 crave 
Thai gilded circle. ’Tis not that I feel 
Ainbifiou’s goad—bul that my country calls— 

My bleeding country, trampled under foot 
Uv this wild despot, by this bloody buy, - 
1 ids rioloic', debauched, nml murderous boy. 

1 mu the legate of the Senate here, 

And of the people—bound to act for them— 

Jioudy to Mu rilioo my life for them. 

Yet l am old ; i»ge. cares, have thinned my blood ; 

Ami la tter jmioi* and rest would suit mv wivjj 
Than b> In* lilted high, where every blast 
Would slmko me. Still, unto my nmutiy’s eidl 
1 yield ; and, though I do not take the eiown. 

As legate of the Senate I aeeept, 

The leadership. Do with nm .is you will. 


TEN YEARS OF MY LITE.* 

P RINCESS FELIX SALM-SALM is on© of thoao persons who 
cannot, he accused of mistaking their vocation when they talc© 
to writing their personal memoirs. Whether tho success of their 
hooks is likely to increase their subsequent popularity among their 
acquaintance is another question. The IVinivss is evidently blessed 
with an excellent memory, supplemented perhaps with soma powers 
of fancy ; nor is she trammelled by any over-sensitive delicacy in 
making free use of her recollections or being perfectly outspoken in 
her appreciation of character. It ia but fair to soy that thee© frank 
appreciations never sin ou the side of ill-nature. When she dues 
drag any gentleman forward into a strongly unfavourable light 
she has generally what sho believes to be reason lor honest indig¬ 
nation, ns in tho case of the Austrian and Belgian Ministers accre¬ 
dited to the unfortunate Maximilian of Mexico. Rather there is 
the same absence of receive about her which made Boswell so in¬ 
imitable as a biographer. As she is entirely open as to all that con¬ 
cerns herself, it does nut occur to her that other people may object 
to having themselves or their aftiiirs put in print ns mailers for 
public gossip. She \\ ns devoted, ns we cannot doubt, to her deceased 
husband,nor ha&shc ceased tomorrow over hit memory. But she throws 
no veil over his little hidings; she tells 11s repeatedly how she was 
right und he was wrong, when they differed as to some step they 
wore discussing; how Iris heart was decidedly lieller than Ins 
head, and how his hasty temper made him prompt to ire on very 
insufficient pro\ ocation. Wenuvothe detailed story of his youthful 
indiscretions, when, alter having run through his modest patri¬ 
mony, ho recklessly carried on the desperate game on any terms tho 
usurers dictated ; unil we learn llmt the household management uf 
his muturer years was entirely in harmony with the habits of his 
youth. But all this unreserve makes most lively reading, and in 
many parts the hook is of no small historical interest. Prince 
Felix wtis a high-horn adventurer, whoso gallantry and good- 
humour made him welcome everywhere, backing up the recom¬ 
mendations lie brought m his birth and letters uf introduction. 
Tho Republicans of the T.nitcd States madn almost ns much of him 
us Maximilian and his circle of foreign courtiers and soldiers, lie 
saw a good deal of active service during the American civil wav ; 
he went through some sharp fighting in Mexico before he had to 
surrender with the unhappy Emperor. Moro fortunate limn Iris 
master, he was spared to return home, and, gaining’tho good graces 
of King William of Prussia, was advanced to an honourable com¬ 
mand iu the Prussian service, to fall gloriously before St. Privat. 
So that his wife, who in her way was more of a marked figure 
in society than her husband, and who, possessing an equal 
share of spirit, seems to have had all the qualities that command 
social success, made the moro or less intimate acquaintance of n 
great number of eminent personages. And, hh we recognize tho 
resemblance in those portraits of which we are in aposition to judge 
from some knowledge of Lhe originals, so we tiro inclined to take 
for granted her likenesses of Americans and Mexicans, to which she 
has at all events imparted characteristic individuality. 

The chapters relating to the author’s stay in Mexico are, of course, 
the most interesting in the volumes. When,atthecloso of the Ameri¬ 
can war, Prince Balm-Balm lost a Generals command and was 
cast on the world, it occurred to him to try his fortune in Mexico, 
lie hail formerly held a commission in the Austrian service; his 
family had kept up hereditary relations with Austria as well as 
Prussia; and Maximilian welcomed him cordially, and attached 
him to his person. President Johnson, although he 1 gave him a 
high testimonial, could not supplement it with ati official intro¬ 
duction; for at that time he had set tho machinery in motion 
which was to upset the tottering empire of Mexico. Soon after 
the Salm-Salms arrived in the countiy, tho French took their 
departure. The joy expressed on tho "occasion appears to have 
been mutual, though the unfortunate Emperor, as weft as his wisest 
advisors, must have felt the fatal insecurity of the position to 
which they wero abandoned. But the Princess tells us that the 
conduct of the French had been disgraceful, and if they were 

* Ten Yean of My Lift, By the Princess Felix. Sajm-Sslm. London; 
Richard Bentley & non* 1876. 
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ffuSlty of half the doeds with whieh she charges them, they must ] 
haye behaved more tike bandits than disciplined soldiers. They • 
insulted and assaulted the men, and vilely outraged the women. 
As for Marshal Bazaine, he was “bad, cruel, brutal, and mean.” It 
has been given out that his wife was a lady of large fortune. 
This, the Princess says, is a mistake, and the report was originally 
set in circulation m a blind, the foci being that Bazaine amassed 
great sums of money by opening a couple of shoj* in Mexico, 
where he retailed the foreign articles which he had imported duty 
free. Be that as it may, the desertion by the French threw 
Maximilian into tho feeblo arms of the Mexican Imperialist*. 
Having chosen his line, ho re 3 olvod to follow it unreservedly. 
He thought it wise policy to leave his foreign troops behind him 
when he took his departure from his capital for Querelaro, and it , 
was only by accepting an appointment on tho stall of n native 
general that Prince .Salin-Salm obtained permission to attend him. 
The drama was drawing rapidly lo it* climax. Marquez, “ a little 
lively man, with black hair, black ke»*n eyes, and a sinister, 
swarthy face,” marched out of Mexico to be ignominiously beaten ; 
and galloped back first of the fugitives, to announce his own dis¬ 
comfiture to the citizen*. Shortly afterwards, Princes* Salin-Salm 
heard, as a casual piece of news, of the treason of Lopez, and his 
sale of Queretaro and its garrison, her husband include*!. Then 
began a period of agitating activity for her; in which she went 
through three day* of travel without changing her clothe*, and } 
compromised herself deeply > in favour of the prisoner*. We 
agree with her that it does credit to Mexican chivalry that 
she was not cast into prison, or sent out of tho country at tho 
least. As it was, *ho was treated with extreme court cry by 
all tho Mexican officer* of rank, although naturally some of 
them now and then lost their temper when they detected her 
in bribing and intriguing with their stall*. For, although the 
Prussian Minister professed to think otherwise, from tho first she 
cherished no illusions us to the fate in store for tlio Emperor. 
Popular feeling was too excited to admit a reasonable hope of re¬ 
prieving him ; and the President, in approving the sentence of death, 
was but tho passive instrument of the popular will. Thu* the only 
alternative was to elfect an escape; and although Maximilian wrs 
strongly guarded in the* convent of the Capiuriues, the enterprise 
was believed to be possible could they command a snllicienry of 
ready money. But upward* of two hundred thousand dollars in 
gold was not to be easily procured under the circumstances ; and the 
half-bred Indian officers declined sagely enough to risk their per¬ 
sons and military standing on bare promises to pay. Wliat wes 
wanted was the signatures of the European envoys, on which cash 
might be made forthcoming; hut these signatures tho ciivov a 
declined to give. Unquestionably* they behaved with much 
timidity, and the Princes* describes the cowardice of the Aus¬ 
trian Baron Logo and the Belgian Mr. lloorick* ns carried to 
ludicrous lengths. But it must he confessed they had pond 
grounds for anxiety; hud they been Accused of favouring tin* 
EmperorVevasion, their diplomatic positions would buvo been 
no protection to them in the excited temper of the country. 
At till events they would risk nothing; and Colonel Palnciu*,. 
who might have been seduced by a bag of gold, shook his head 
over a scrap of signed paper, and then walked oil' to inform hi* 
general of the attempts made to tamper with hi* honour. The in¬ 
defatigable temptress, Htill strangely left at liberty, hurried off lo 
throw herself at the feet of the f'resident. She had previously 
had an interview with Juarez, relative to the terms of the. sur¬ 
render of Queretaro; and it must be remarked that he, as well us 
Iglesia, ono of hi* Minister* And confidential advisers, had made a 
* very favourable impression on her. Juan;/ she describes m “ a num 
a little under the middle size, with a very dark-complexioned 
Indian fuse, which was not disfigured, but, on tlm contrary, mode 
more interesting, by h very large scar across it. Hu lmd very large 
piercing eyes, and gave one the impression of being a mail who 
reflects much,'and deliberates long and carefully before acting.” 
On this occasion he was courteous, and listened to her patiently, 
but was not to be moved, lie an id that the sentence, was filial; 
that it was cruel to prolong the prisoner 1 * agony, and that the 
Emperor must die on tho morrow. “I saw the President was 
movedi he, ob well as M. Iglesia, had tears in their eyes”; and 
she adds, “ The trying scenes through which tho President had 
gone that day were too much for hint. Ho retired for threo days 
to his room, and would not see any one.” 

On their return to Europe the Prince was somewhat disappointed 
by his reception at the Austrian Court. Tho truth was that tho 
Emperor had boon persecuted by people who had urged tlioir claims 
upon him on the strength of services rendered to his brother: and 
besides, he may well have shrunk from anything that recalled tho 
humiliating tragedy of Mexico. Subsequently, however, he 
generdusly granted the Princess an annuity of 1,200 “dollars 11 — 
florins, we presume. Bat the Austrian "dominions were made 
somewhat hot for Prince Felix by his old creditors, aud it was 
after his release from arrest in Vienna that he withdrew to 
Prussia to receive a commission by the apodal favour of His 
Majesty. His regiment being quartered at Ooblenz, the Solrn- 
Salms chanced to witness tho eventful interview with Benedetti in 
the gardens at Bins in the summer of 1870. On the evening of 
July 8, the Princess was seated at table next the King, when he 
expressed his anxieties to her about Prince Hohenzotiern’s accept¬ 
ance of the Spanish Crown. Next day they dined with the Queen 
in Coblens, and after dinner they left for Ema in the middle of a 
garden party given to the Ooblenz people. They were caught in 
a heavy slower on their way from the Xm station to the 


Promenade at the Korsaal, when the King good imtaiiidl/M^inilifid 
with them on the damage their gay plumage had suatainedS^- 

Just when tho King loft us and went away with Count LshWfoffc ft* 
French Mintoter, Count Benedetti, stopped His Mainly and mi d 
to hlin, on which our noble sovereign bec*mc two inches taller, sad MiMno 
face acquired an expression which 1 had never before seen on it. Making 
an impatient motion with his hand, towards Count Lvknilorfl^be went 
away alone \ leaving the oily Frenchman quite petrified. 

It will be seen that many of the JYincoss's recollections are 
really valuable as contributions to history, while all her experience* 
and adventures are told *0 as to make them very agreeable read¬ 
ing. Kho succeeds in placing herself on such friendly terms with 
her readers that we cannot doubt *he is right in assuming that 
they will be interested to know that, after' all her worries and 
wanderings, slits is settled iu a comfortable home, where she live* 
in the enjoyment of a modest competency. And we may offer 
her our congratulations on having escaped the conventual seclusion 
to which she hiul nearly condemned herself in tin inconsiderate im- 

{ >ul*e, when tho Sovereign Pontiff showed his good sense by telling 
lor frankly, on her consulting him, that she was mistaking her 
vocation. 


CONIFERS AND PEAT-SOIL SHRUBS.* 

r PHE chief fault* of Mr. Gordon's ootid and exhaustive Pinstim 
X —for instance, the enumeration of certain pseudo-species, and 
a rather too scientific principle of arrangement—nave been amended 
in tho second edition of the work, to the great convenience of the 
amateur, who hereby gain* a knowledge of varieties for which 
room has b<Hin made, and fho mean* of speedy reference by tho 
introduction of alphabetical order. It would bo injustice to Mr. 
If. G. Bohn, tho veteran publisher, who is himself a successful and 
experimental grower of conifer*, to omit mention of tho index of 
popular names, English and translated, which ho has compiled and 
upptmdrd to his now edition of Gordon. This is a feature of infi¬ 
nitely more value than the attempt at, derivations of genera and 
apucica, such ns “ abica ” or 44 rudrus,” for example, which tho 
original author makes, without actually going bail for them. It 
would be hard to persuade scholars that *■ ul.te*” the spruce fir's 
generic name, i* derived either from 44 apios " a pear-tree, or from 
14 alxio,” to rile or *pmnj vp; or, again, that the cedar takes its 
name either from 41 km'o, to burn, and dr to (f), to sweat or distil,” 
or from tho brook Cedron, on the banks of which the cedar of 
Lebanon was plentiful (Gordon, p. 60). It i* obvious that all such 
Htiiff should be unsparingly eliminated from a book of reference. 
The new edition of tho Jinetvm may bu advantageously studied 
with the aid of Mr. Fraser's truly handv volume which Jins just 
been published. 7 %* Handy Book of Onitmuottnl ( W/VN, indeed, 
furnishes in an unambitious way just the sort of popular volume 
fit for tho amateur planter, assisting him to extend hi* knowledge 
and experiments in two of the most attractive fields of modern 
horticulture. 

On account of the brief life of bedding plant*, and the climatic 
influence* which render flouting the reign of floral colour in our 
gardens, it is well to resort to the contrasts of evergreen dwarfs 
and larger specimen* of the coniferous kind, and to study 
tho culture of rhododendrons, as well as of the peat plant* anil 
herbaceous plantH which group well with them. Rhododendrons, 
not barren nor unsightly when out of bloom, may find their 
handsome glossy leafage diversified effectively by a number 
of 44 herbacero ” enumerated in the last teu pages of*Mr, Fraser’* 
volume, such as grasses, ferns, yucca*, tritomo*. and gladioli, to 
say nothing of lilies of diver* kinds, aud some less aspiring 

S lants of equal beauty. Of Mr. Frazer**book about two-thirds are 
evoted to tho conifer*; tho rest, with the brief section just men¬ 
tioned, to tho rhododendrons and peat-loviug shrub*. It will be 
seen from tho glance we are about to trike nt tho first and chief 
part of its contents, that, without Achieving the precise excel¬ 
lences of Mr. Mongredien's book which we reviewed about tivo 
years ago, it will serve every needful purpose, and, if lea* sugges¬ 
tive, will prove sufficient, whilst more portable. 

The work just referred to gave a decided impetus to the effective 
contrasting of conifers writh deciduous tree*, and that which lies 
before us gives ample assistance in currying out. this aim with 
taste. Some of those which are especially commended carry their 
contrast iu their very names, such as, among spruces, Abies alba 
and A. nigra, both Drought from Canada and the Uuited State* 
at tho ond nf tho last century. The latter is a hardy conical-shuped 
treo, with short thick leaves of a very dark green above and a bluish- 
white below; while the former is so light, glaucous, and silvery of 
hue as to present a delicious contrast to the dark foliage of pines 
and firs, like its opposite, or the yellow and crimson Jeafiige of the 
sugar maple. We get a warning, however, which is not unseason¬ 
able, against letting this contrast be heightened by trying, for the 
sake of its brighter foliage, a variety called u Abies alba glauca,” 
which is leas robust. In some of tie firs the contrasts are not 
so marked between themselves, though distinct enough as re¬ 
gards other trees and masses of foliage. Mr. Fraser distinguishes 
the Californian Albertiana, a most hardy ornamental spruce of 

* Handy Book of Ornamental Couijert and of RJumo^tndront and other 
American Flower» mdShnda» suitable for the Climate 4m d Sod* of Bn tom. 
lly Hugh Fraser, F.B.&E. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 1875. 

Gordon '# Finetum: a Synopeit of all the known Conlferoue flante* 
Second Edition,enlarged. By George Gordon, A.L.& London 1 BUG. 
Bohn. 1R75. 
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rapid growth mid tree-like fortn, from its Canadian rival, tho 
honiluek Hpruce, winch has heat* grown in England for tho lout 
hundred and forty years, by its shorter, denser, slenderer leaves, 
and its pyramidal outline. The hemlock epruee has broad 
leaves in double rows, of a light green upper and glaucous under 
sui'face, whilst tho Albertis was" leaf is pal© green above and 
only sub-glaucous below. It may bo doubted whether in tho 
moist rich soil which it appreciates the hemlock spruce need 
cry second to any of its kinsfolk, with its beautiful bushy broad head 
and the cedar-like character of its branches. Hut few of the spruces 
can match with Abies Pom.rkuui in results. Where there is rich 
( loaxny or alluvial soil ami moderate shelter, it roars its symmetric 
Outline, and its numerous branclus r* gulnrlv whorled aroumt its 
trunk in slow but euro growth at fiml, and then afterwords nl a pace 
that makes up for previous hesitation. As a park or lawn true it 
becomps n pride to its planter, and its hardiness hm.mtis to attach to 
its variegated variety, A. Dough Stnirii, a veritable silver, indeed an 
almost pure white species. Oft his Mr. fish, who saw tho parent 
plant at Castle Kennedy, writes that ‘* it is impossible to conceit© 
anything more novel nr charming than a free-growing spruce with 
young shoots almost ns white as Acer Negundo varhyatuui ” (p. 16). 
In many respects A. Men/iosii approaches A. Duuglasii, being “ a 
most hardy evergreen of frets rapid growth, regularly branched 
from the ground upwards.” “ The leaves are bristly, very sharp 
pointed, bright green in the upper surface and silvery bonesLli, 
giving the tree ft shining appearanco when the branches are 
agitated by the wind.’’ 

Other spruces to which Mr. Eraser accords high praise are 
A. Morinua or Kutruw, with its handsome stem clothed with 
drooping branches, and these with a profusion of deep grev leaves. 
We can speak to its merits on a sheltered hill slope and rich 
open soil, though with us it rarely reaches its Dropmorn heiuhl of 
thirty-five feet. Abies oriental is, though attaining to sixty or 
eighty feet in its native Crimean valleys, is of but slow growth, 
but hardy enough in this country. Mr. Eraser speaks of tho 
profusion of its short, dark-green leaves, and of its conical habit, 
thickly branched from the ground. Ho might have* added a word 
about the singular appearance of thu younger branches, resembling 
green ropes in their round form and cloM*-]»rossnl foliage. All 
aecouutB, however, confirm his verdict that “ for ti small lawn, or 
where a neat, compact evergreen is desirable, no plant, can be more 
fltmngly recommended’’ (p. 2j). Another short,-leaved «prucc, 
Eultomana, also of slow growth, cornea from Gulifo’nhi, wild is 
designated by Mr. ]•’rawer distinct mid handsome. < Jordon goes 
further in his praise when eomjwiring it “ in habit an.I appearance 
with the Deodar, though more thickly branched and denwly 
foliitged (light green above and glaucous underneath), and by fnr 
the handsomer tret*.” Jt is irresistible to turn front tlio spruces to 
the silver lira, from tlm Abies to its aiiVgenua, tho Eiccsi, mid to 
this our authors do full honour. Tho silvers are dLstingui^able 
from the spruces in having lomrer and llaticr leaves, silvery 
beneath, mid more obviously ttco-rouwl than those of the spruces; 
cones erect, produced on the upjier side of tho branches, and 
deciduous, as tho scales fall oil* when ripe. As a rule, (.hey prefer 
low-lying, sheltered places, and n rich loamy soil, having a tendency 
to become stunted on gravelly soils and high ground. A good 
bint is given in the 44 Handy iionk " ( p. 109) as to those silvers 
which are apt to shoot early into growth and suiter accordingly 
from late spring frosts. They should lie planted where there ia 
shade from early morning hum. which are more fatal than the frost 
itself to tho young growths while still frozen or too rapidly thawed. 
We also gather from Mr. Eraser’s hook why, though very hardy 
and ornamental, many of the Northern Californian l’iccai. are still 
so scarce. This is not owing to a difficulty in getting cones, but 
arises from th« ravages of an insect which deposits its eggs in tho 
yet crudo weeds of the soft and green cones. The result is that 
seeds despatched to this country in perfect good faith reach it so 
perforated and hollow hs to render germination impossible. In Mr. 
Eraser's picked list, P. niuabilia, raised by cuttings or grafted on 
other species, fur the reason above stated, is placed highest, nml 
is said to repay any amount of pains and patience; it is a lovely 
tree truly, in its slender habit, thick branching, ami leaves 
incurved and glossy-green above and silvery beneath. The Cepha- 
loniao fir makes an interesting single specimen; end 1*. pinsapo, 
from the higher mountains of Spain, is still more eligible, whether 
singly or with room enough for development, on account of its 
perfect hardiness, and ita network of stem-concealing branches 
from the ground upwards, with short leaves of a pleepmt light 
green. Tho Californian Lasiocarpa, or woolly-sealed silver fir, in¬ 
troduced in 1860, is one of the best of contrasts to other species 
in its sparing leaves of distinct light green. It has, too, the virtue 
of not being fastidious as to soil. But of all the introduced Piceaa 
none is hard Lior or more beautiful, none of greater promise in its 
future, than Douglas’* Pieea nobilis, 11 quick, free grower, with 
bluish-green and silyer leafage, crowded on every shoot of its level 
tiers of branches. 

Of the pines we gits discriminating choice. I\ excolsa, from 
Nepal and the Himalayas, is graceful in its slightly pendulous 
habit, and distinct in its silvery fleece of thick-rot slender leaves. 
This is (according to Gordon) the Kail or Oheel of Himalayan 
travellers. P. insignia has the fault of making late autumn 
growth, and so being a victim more or lees to frosts; but, 
with the caution above given as to Pieces, this blot may be 
avoided, and it is worth tryiug for its.dense, grassy-green, informal 
branches and foliage. Lambertiana, like the P. eetahra* hs# edible 
seeds, and, when young, the look of a Weymouth pine, from 


which it is distinguishable by its larger, glaucous leaves, light 
green colour, and graceful, feathery bronchiets. The hardy, bright 
green Laricio, or Corsican pine, ought to be largely planted, not 
only for its curious twisting of bright-green leaves, but fbr 
its rapid growth and unsusceptibility to the attacks of hares 
and rabbits. The wind-binding quality of the Pinaster, the 
largo cones and leaves of the striking Macrocar pa, the virtues 
of 1*. Austriaca, us a shelter, a nurse, a sneciraeu tree, or aa 
proof against sea-bri’ezes, aro nil here duly commemorated; 
whiist those who love tho form and habit of the indigenous 

Piiius silvestris ” are introduced to several desirable miniature 
varieties of it.; us, for instance, P. Kvlvcatris ottrea, a pretty plant 
for n small lawn, of slow growth, and distinguished try golden 
variegations. Amongst larches wo are recommended to Larix 
Kuropiea pHiuliila, said by Gordon (p. 170) to bo a weeping sub¬ 
variety of the Tyrolese larch ; but moat persons who have seen the 
larch planted out in a park with stint of room must have noticed 
ita pendulous 'tendency. If wo must vary the common type, it 
should be by getting one or two samples of tho Golden larch, which 
Gordon names Pseudo-larix Knuipfcri, a Chinese species sent home 
by fortune in UJ52. The Chinese call it Kili-hwuuip, or Golden 
Pine, from the yellow autumnal look of ita rip©nod leaves, and from 
th© cones, whose deciduous wales resemble at tho points the common 
artichoke. Kept from frost in early spring, the Golden Larch will 
repay its nursing. Near to the larch in tho alphabetical order of 
the “ Tlaudy Book,” the “ Libocodrus docurreiis,” or License Cedar, 
i* bust known to ordinary observers ns Thuja gigantea, being indeed 
in foliage, amt habit nearly allied to tbu Thujas. It is in this 
country m-diled with a designation belonging more properly to 
Thuja Jnbbii; but, call it ns wo may, 1 hero is no mistaking its 
claim to conspicuous notice in “ its close spire-like habit of growth 
and deep sombre colour.” Mr. Fraser suggests its alternation with 
other conifers of ditfuser form amt lighter green or glaucous tints 
(>.;/. (.Vdms dfodara, 13 . Atlantica, or Cupressua Lambertiana), in 
a vein 10 rows. 

On cypresses, cedars, junipers, Biotas, Thujas, ami Tliuiopses— 
to omit other notable families of conifers—we have a rich 
abundance of interesting and helpful notes arid suggestions in 
the volumes before us. In chousing a specimen cypress, a novice 
would not err in singling out G. Is&wsoninua, “ a rapid-growing, 
plume-like shrub of a symmetrical conical form, abundantly 
clothed with branches; t.ho dense branch lets slender and droop¬ 
ing, and of a light green, sometimes slightly glaucous, colour.” 
Tin' summer aspect of these cypresses is rendered more attractive 
by the profusion and beauty of lln*ir gulden, arid in some varieties 
purple, cones. The account of U. Govcmana or Go wen a Cypress, 
m j\ 56, might, liovwvor, malm one hesitate ; for nut only is it “ a 
pretty evergreen shrub of conical growth, light, green feathery 
branches, and bright golden catkins in summer,” but it enjoys a 
great rapidity of growth m this country, 41 where there am now 
specimens fully double ihe height named as the maximum ir» its 
native habitats by its discoverer, who in all probability look his 
notes from plants growing in exposed places or thin poor soil.” It 
is to bo wondered, wiien glancing at the list of cedara, that for all 
its finalities of hardihood, rapid growth, and good timber, it is not 
as widely planted ns its rivals, the Deodar mid the Lebanon, 
especially ns it combines the tall, tapering Habit of tho 0110 with 
the horizontal set of thu other,and is distinct in its sbiningsilvery 
foliage. Persona who are solicitous to cult things by their proper 
names will be glad to be re min did by Mr. Eraser that the popular 
“Golden Globe’’ of our terrace geometric-bed centres, and 

small lawns, is not so correctly designated “ Thuja aurpft” ns Biota 
orientals nnrra . It. was raised, as we learn from Gordon, iu the 
nursery of Messrs. Wat over and Godfrey, at Knap Hill. • Between 
Eraser and Gordon we ought to get suggestive hints as to rearing 
the distinct and handsome Patagonian Filzroyii, which, though 
found naturally at high elevations, is opt to sutler from spring 
frosts. It likes a good shelter, north aspect, and dry rich soil, and 
this is not inconsistent with its native habitats, where it growB up 
to fifty or a hundred feci in the shelter of valleys, though it dwam 
to a small bush m it nears the borders of perpetual show. Its slender 
spreading branches, bonding down at tho tips into a curve, make 
it a very desirable evergreen, and one that it is worth some pain* 
to nurse. I'mkr tlm bead of Araucarias (which, by tho way. we 
bar from avenues), we get a good hint us to preserving them 
from the failure which befalls them in low situations, or cold stiff 
clays, with wet impervious subsoils:— 

Where tho situation is very damp rtnd complete drainage impossible, Jt fa» 
a good plan to raise ih*> plant to the surface, banking the new Buil rotted it. 
This is resorted to very frequently in such circ uinstaiiccs witli complete suc¬ 
cess, tiie long umlerlirnnohi-s bemlmg down and covering the bank in soeh 
a way us to modify what might be. considered a somewhat unsightly otyteU 

We can confidently recommend Mr. Fraser's handbook for brief 
RDd snflirioTit directions ua to various other species (e.g. lletinoapor&s, 
Balisbarins, ISoquoins, Taxodinae, Src.) which we canuot here-dwell 
on. Jt is just the sort of book to rotor to in n puzzle betwixt 
two claimants for favour or purchase, or on poiuts of hardinora 
and proper culture. Much also will it be found as regard* rhodo~ 
dendfrons and pent-plants; no much so indeed that its held 
bo called in before a visit to Knap Hill or to Woking. T$m fists 
have been mode with an oyo to habits of growth, colounu time? of 
flowering; and uses in garden decoration, and profess to oaratBtec 
representative than exhaustive. And the burden of the cultural 
directions is of a character to reassure those who, while coveting 
the brilliant addition of a rhododendron bed or two to garden, or 
shrubbery, are deterred from the venture by the non-existence of 
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peat in the neighbourhood. A soil may ho created containing all 
the element h arid constituents of peat \ and lluwo who would learn 
how thiB can bo done, as well as much about rhododendron culture, 
will do well to consult the pages of Mr. Fraser's “ Handy Book.” 


THE KQUIHK’S LEGACY.* 

B EFORE the publiwtion of The Squire'* Legacy its writer 
produced two works. In reviewing each of these wc ex¬ 
pressed a belief, founded upon certain portions of what, as a whole, 
was very far from excellence, that the author could write some- 
thing worth her own, and, what is perhaps more important, hor 
readers’ trouble, and a hope that she would do so. In her present, 
venture there is less of absurdity than w»a found iu much of her 
former productions, and there ore occasional touches of grace and 
feeling. It does not, however, by any moans fulfil the expectations 
which might not unreasonably liuvo been oxcitod by the treatment 
of one character, Mrs. Fay to, in the writer’s lust book. Judged by 
the standard which one could wish to sue nppli« d to works of 
fiction, The Squire's Legacy could not possibly be described aa a 
good novel. On the other hand, judged by comparison with much 
that posses for good, it fiSduuMw some importance from the fact 
that, besides being free from vulgarity or coarseness, it is written 
iu tolerable English, and contains nun or two pretty passage?. The 
style of the author is, however, as heretofore, disfigured by certain 
tricks of petty pretentiousness. Here, for instance, is a singular 
example of what passes among some people, for fine writing. A 
former owner of the house where the story is laid once entertained 
the Prince Regent, when he 14 had such n week of revelry within 
the fine old house that even he remembered it until—his revelry 
over—he wore that plain court dress whh h boosts no flash of 
jewels.” Tbu passage is decidedly obscure; but it atwuus probable 
that it may K* translated into plain English us “ until he died.” 
The substitution of the long string of words just quoted for this 
clear phrase recalls the scraps of Hounding expression** drugged by 
dueperuto schoolboys from the depths of a Hindus, and thrust any¬ 
how into their verses to make up a line. The task of the novelist 
is, indeed, not unlike that of tile victim of Latin metrical composi¬ 
tion. The one lias to complete his allotted number of lines? as 
the other has to fill the prescribed three volumes; and both 
might be excused for wandering into nonsense in order to complete 
their tales. < >nly there is tkjp important difference, that tlio school¬ 
boy is obliged to write* amt the novelist is not. 

The plot and clmracters of The Squires Legacy arc not much 
more probable then were those of Old AfyddHtoua Money or of 
Victor mid Vanquished. The hero, by mime Scot Monk ton, is, kt. 
heroes no doubt should be, beautiful alike in person ami in mind. 
Indeed, the only fault that can be picked in hini ia what seems from 
the context to Ik* intended ns n merit. Ho lms hair which is “ almost 
the colour of the old bronze-velvet, cushions*’of a folding-chair. 
There arc a pood many siuuh'8 which bronze velvet may assume 
under the inliuenco of time; but it is not easy to imagine hair 
which took any one of them upon ibudf being anything but n 
monstrosity. It is further to 1** noted concerning Scut -Mockton's 
appearance that, oh he lies buck in his folded cliuir, his “ lazy 
attitude ” is “ rather at variance with the firmness of the bearded 
chin and the pleasant look of the untired 'eves.'’ Why a lazy 
attitude should be incompatible with a pWsiuit look, and how it 
can be seen through tin; dtsgubc of a beard whether a chin i« firm 
or not, is left iu doubt. The description of the hero ia followed 
by that, of a certain M. Kourdet, who h us complete a specimen 
ot* villnciy as Scot Monkton i» of heroic virtue. This person 
comes to Kingswood, the house «f Scot’s father, with a requ<*st 
from. Stanley Monkton, the cousin who would, in the event of 
Scot’s death, succeed to Kings wood, that the bearer may be id- 
lowed to see the family portraits. In the course of his inspection 
lie puts various questions to young Monkton, who oilers to act us 
his guide, which are not only impertinent, but are of so peculiar 
a character that, if Scot Monkton had ever read a three-volume 
navel r he must have suspected his guest of some dark design. A11 
he does, however, ia to show “ a glintpte of the natural, quiet 
haughtiness which lay below his easy cordiality,” until M. 
Sourdet asks to see the family photographs as well as the 
pictures:— 

“ Save you finished your examination of the meturp.s Monsieur Sour¬ 
det f ” inquired Soot, fhmmot and genial iu hi* iharacttor of boat, though 
bis whole nature ruooilnd from thin man ; “and arc vou not tired of 
it?" 

“ I should never be tired of such oocnpnliou, Mr. Monkton ; and just as 
you spoke I was about ti> ask you it ) mo tbu family photograph*. 

You nova some very valuable ones, 1 have heard/ 1 
A oloml gathered op Scot Monkton'* brow. JDid hi* cousin’s letter oblige 
him io show this man private family property 7 IS® would 4« much tor 
fiianley Mo»kU>u, because it wus so hard for him to have a healthy Ul’u 
between «md a fine estate which he might hitve inherited; but still 

be etmdy uoed not do thAt. 

" You must he very fend of studying family portraits," he said. Idly. 

H You must be very clever at it,” observed Mias Wtodiah, her light eyes 
fixed upon the Frenchman's fius@ with no expression, a**U, though he atirsed 
uncomfortably under their goto; ” very olovor, indeed, to have recognized 
me ftomxi poos* portftiH taken, thirty yearn ego.” 

* I could net mistake you. madam, ‘ he epswewd, with a bow; “and it it 
a favourite study of mine, Mr. Moaktou.” 


* The Mmdrtt/ Aqpaay, By Mery Cecil’ flay. Author of “Old Mvtifid- 
ton's Money ? « Yfcfer end Yuttqukird;' Ac 3 vela. JAsnfeu » Burst fit 
Blackett l$7fr 


41 It must fc," remarked the young swretary, addrearieg Host* *5 Put 
Mmmkmr Hcamlot ha» allowed we Vs luukrsUnd that hr bos spent ftprayaew 
in this study among the English gentry." 

“Then have you not discovered,” asked Scot, “that the English gentry 
—like the Kiigthh peasantry—like to one or two little articles m 

property which they timy call excfasbrely their own ? " 

Thu Mica 'Windish spoken of above ia colled, at her owo re* 
quest, Mica Windish, nut ia really M», Hawthorne. She is on 
omit of Mvuktou’s, nod boa returned suddenly hi tho midst 
of hie interview with Bomdet, having Jeft her husband for m> 
apparent reason, mid lias mmouucad her wish never to hear her 
married name again, but to take up precisely the name position 
w hich she occupied at Kingswuod when she was iu reality Mica 
| Wlndish—a somewhat singular derive, which she is cammed lo 
gratify with equally singular ease. 

Sourdol, after hie im&tuibuiH conduct at Kings wood, has au 
inter* low, in which his conduct is no less mysterious, with & so- 
called labourer, whom* actual profit on is that of poaching and 
thieving, named Oliver Wakaley. This man lias by some means, 
which tlio writer does not condescend to explain, persuaded m.) 
exceptionally charming woman to become lus wife. Sho knew 
when she married him that he was a gaol-bird, and t*bo 
hates him cordially; but hor presence aa his wife appears to 
be consulted necessary to the course of the story, in which 
she appears from time to time—ut one time talking excellent 
J'.iiu'lit’li; at others*, when it may bo supposed that, the writer 
lurolJofifl ihe position in which she 1ms placed this creation 
of lier brain, speaking with an inaccuracy carefully marked by the 
excision ol' lis. Shortly after this interview between the villain 
Bourdct and the mrui YVakoley whom ho makes his instrument, 
the old .Scrub?) Monkton is described ns he returns from London to 
Western Juuctjuu, the station nearest to Kiugswoud. On his wav 
he notices a povoriY-striekou young man in whose fact* tliero w 
soinething that awakens in him a strong interest. > The jouug man 
io. sending a telegram of which be seems to bo painfully counting 
the cost:— 

Tin* ol«'rk answered, and the voting uwm limt to his wrjling again ; hut 
thi! SuuircS trlegruin lay uufmbhoU, oml he ,-tiKid waiting still, anil, to all 
iiiqiinrani?', listi ning still. Hu fiuy-iM hu hail Waited a long hour ho, vvh'-n 
the young man tit in«tru*H« l<>au upright post iir<-, and. rai-ing y, hat for a few 
moments, drew a small cotton hamlkurrluff arrow* his forehead. Th- lingers 
of the Siunre’s l.*l't hand, which lay upon the tckgrnin, elo-id and opened 
again with h eonvultivu spasm, hut h«* did not move tram hi*, leaning 
attitude; 1 hough wlim at ln>t Lin* clerk u«kid if he had completed ins 
m.'ssuge, lie turned find an^weroil, with u laugh, that he supposed lu* had 
-aid .'Ulfiueut. 

“ t >i'e~ai:d'sixjK*nrc, uir.’’ 

The Sjuire put down »i hnlf-sovcrcign. 

“ 1 cannot uaiL lor the change," he wtid. speaking pcuially to the young 
man sale him. Will jou oblige iuh by allow mg t he clerk to collider 
that tJi;.i h.iU-soviTcign pays tor vour telegram too ? There's my train. 
Telegrams ar<* great nuisamxw, aren't they ? ” And lie left the oificc U-lbre 
the young man could answer. 

It might, appear to some that there v.as s'omethiug officious in this 
courtesy iii hpilo of llu* Btiuin*'.*) " gonial" speech. Hut this view 
is not taken by the young man liiimclf, who accepts the position 
without comment. This of the li>5 consequence a* that inventiou 
of modern times which is so peculiarly eseiul to modern novelislf?, n 
mil wav collision, lakes place soon afterwards und causes the death 
of the Squire*. Scot Monkton is sent for and arrives just in time 
to see his lather, who, before he dies, leaves him some mysterious 
injunct ion- the Squires I .egacy —tliu result of which ia that Scot 
abandon h Kiugswood and esfeibltobcs himself in cohimauy witli 
Aunt Windish or Hawthorne on a small farm, where lio baa the 
greatest difficulty iu making a decent livcUhuv*d. This is a re¬ 
duction to tlio ubsurd of a couunou and mistakui tendency w hich 
may be observed as well in novelists of considerable power ns in 
those of the third or fourth class. It is supposed that, as there is a 
hero to deal with, some heroic deed must bo assigned to hinij which 
is reasonable enough; it is further supposed that a sacriticc* ia 
the cause of duty is u heroic deed, which need not be contro¬ 
verted. Hut the sacrifice is constantly foisted ou to the hero, 
or the heroine, aa the casu may W, without any show of 
reason. Tho writer of The Squires legacy has l’twrhed the daptli 
of unmvson in making her hero give up his estate, when there is 
nobody to give it up to, on no bolter ground than that of a likcnesri 
which*has struck his father. One umnot help feeding what excel¬ 
lent common sonw tliem is in the advice of Sourdet tho villain, 
who for hia own ends is anxious that Scot Monkton should abandon 
bis ludicrous self-sacrifice. Sourdet is possessed of certain papers 
which b£ pretends are of tin* lust importance to tlw Monkton 
family, and which ho is ready to sell to Scot Monkton, who re¬ 
fuses to buy them, partly on the ground that he has no money, 
which we may say with I'epys was li one of his devilish lies." It 
ia a little singular that although, when Scot Moukion lefuctw to 
buy the papers, Sourdet is unable to malvc any use of fchem^ vet 
wlmn Sourdet is found burnt to death iu a coiifiagration of his 
own making, as it afterwards turns qui» on Scot’s premises, there 
is a strong suspicion among tlio neighbours that Scot boa com¬ 
passed his death in this fiendish maiuicr in order to get hold of 
these documents, and Soot is arrested and tried upon this charge. 

Before this unfortunate event venous personagus of move 
or less interest have mode their appearance.^ There is a young 
detective gifted with that preiemottuml skill g*, disguise and 
penetration which uufortunately is fasad only in the de- 
VfiMtiw Of romonce. There is an eW lawyer who, without 
■ having he«n brought up to the trade, .proves Miassif almost 
j aa good a detective as this remarkable youth. There Is fiirthfir 
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a pair of engaged lovers, the lawyer's sun and a girl named 
Doris Egcrton. It is in the scenes whore she appears that the 
passages of grace and feeling of which we have spoken ore to be 
found. In her there is something that is true and touching; 
but the pretty treatment of one character is not enough to support 
the weight of three volumes which, if thoroughly harmless, are very 
far from thoroughly wise. Tho young man who is tho first lover 
of this girl is the tqo familiar figure of the poet consumed by his 
own inward tire, who dies just as his first tragedy is applauded 
by a full house. The writer wishes her readers to believe that 
he dies from excess of emotion acting on a weak frame; he really 
dies because he must be got out of tho way to make room for 
lover number two. The child upon whom much of the plot 
turns is but a weak copy of Paul Dorubey, tho shadow of asliadt*. 
and Auut "Win dish or Hawthorne is a more lay figure, diva wed 
out with a habit of tearfulness. The Squire's Legacy is a book 
which must disappoint any one who has entertained hopes of its 
writer doing good work. It proves either that good work is 
beyond her power, or that she will not be nt the pains of pro¬ 
ducing it. 
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ARMED l'EACE. 


T HE absorption of Europe in preparations for war is a 
mattcll of so much regret that it is only natural tlmt 
benevolent persons should do their utmost to protest 
agonist it, to show its evil consequences, and suggest how 
the mischief may be eared or abated. That very large 
sums are abstracted from productive employment, that 
industry is fettered by the conversion of workmen into 
soldiers, and that individuals go through much nicon¬ 
venience and some hardship which they would gladly 
escape, are all things which in themselves are to be 
lamented. But it must bo owned that, when we descend 
from general statements to particular cases, it is not very 
easy to measure accurately the extent, or to apprehend 
precisely the nature, of the evil. It is often said that 
the possession of largo armies is itself a temptation to use 
them, and that \tar comes because tho preparations for if 
can no longer bo borne. There is much truth in this 
assertion, if it is based on the experience of nations which 
relied on large professional armies at the disposal of rulers 
who made war when they pleased. But it is doubtful how far 
it applied to countries where the army is composed theoret¬ 
ically of all persorfs qualified to serve in it, and where the 
Government is obliged to pay some attention to the Wishes 
of the community. It seems unnatural that mom should 
burn to leave the ordinary avocations of peace to engage 
in unnecessary war. And, if they cannot much like 
tho struggle itself, they have no hope of war giving 
them a different sort of future. They no longer get rid 
of tho preparations for war by fighting. Conquerors 
or conquered, they will have to bear the burden of military | 
service after the war is over no less than they had to bear ! 
it before tho war began. Nor can it be said that the main- ! 
termnee of largo armies of the German typo, which is 
tho type now in fashion on the Continont, does nothing 
but harm. Xu Italy the army docs $9 much good as the 
symbol of order and unity, and as a menus of fusing the 
inhabitants of different provinces, that Italy is generally 
spoken of as at* exception; and it is owned that in this one 
case conscription, which else where seems a burden on 
wealth, is itself a cause of wealth. But we have only to 
pass to Germany, and we find tho Germans talking of their 
army, in language not very different, as the best" of all 
instruments of national education and national unity, And 
this is not all. Not only do wo discover that largo armies 
are evils which have some advantages to compensate them, 
but we are puzzled to know how* far the usual estimates of 
the scale on which preparations for War are being made 
correspond to the foots. Statisticians inform ns that seven 
millions of men are, or soon will be, under arms on tbe 
Continent. Russia is to have two millions, France and 
(jprmany a million and a half each, Austria and Italy a 
million each j or, jf these figures, being in round numbers, 
are too large, the minor States are thrown in to make tm the 
difference. This oeRainlyzs an enormous amount of soraiero, 
bat is it a true amount ? It is rash to speak bongdantly 
Without a thorough and accurate knowledge of thp secrets 
.. of administration of many foreign countries; but there 
Seems good reason to suppose that, to a great extent, this 
/total is a purely imaginary figure; that, from various causes, 
r 'it will remain Imaginary; and that, so farms it n&y be ex¬ 
pected to be approached, the approach will be 1 effected by 
a departure from the theory which makes tips vast total a 
from the number of persons available for the 

Sill_- - 


&inly, m Franco goes, nothing can seem more 
delusive than be speak of there being a million and q half 


of Frenchmen who are, or who are likely to be, taken from 
industrial pursuits and turned into soldiers. When the 
German papers have nothing else to write about, they 
amuse themselves with describing how eager and ready 
France is for war. It is a popular topic; it is interesting 
and exciting; and German journalists, who write on almost 
everything with a line or a prison before their eyes, turn 
with avidity to the only sphere in which they are at liberty 
to invent as much false news as they please. In answer to 
soino German writing of this kind, a French journalist has 
recently given what professes to be an accurate account of 
the present atato of the French army. His object is to 
show that France could not possibly think of attacking 
Germany, although, if attacked, it nriglft hope to make 
a good stand against, the aggressor. The picture lie 
paints is not one very inviting for Frenchmen. It 
is but little, he thinks, that has boon done or gainod 
since tbe conclusion of the war. The Staff and the In- 
tendunce are us iueflid'Mit now as they were in 1870; 
there is a great dearth of inferior officers, and the efforts 
made to keep these, useful persons in the ranks have been 
in vain. Tho whole service projected to guard communi¬ 
cations is non-existent. The territorial army of tho Repub. 
lie is as imaginary a body us the Garde Mobile of the Empire. 
The Reserves, or at least a considerable portion of them, 
were called out last year, but only for twenty-fivo days. 
Many of tho now forts are so far from being realities that 
scarcely the plans of them have been drawn. The Artillery 
has beon improved since the war, but the new German 
rillo is considered to be a better weapon than tho Chussepdt. 
Tho nominal strength of the French army is 425,000 men, 
but the writer calculates that not moro fchnu 250,000 
could be placed in the field." This is a very considerable 
melting ddwn of tho million and a half with which we 
started; and if it is said that no one supposed that 
France would have a million ami a half of soldiers, 
all of the best .quality, it may be replied that the 
secondary portion of the army hardly exists in France, and 
tlmt, so far as it does exist, it consists of men who aro 
mdled out for twenty-live days after harvest is over, and 
this is a very different thing from 11 million and a half of 
men being taken away from industrial pursuits. It may 
bo, or it may not bo, the fault of the authorities, but, m 
a matter of fact, tho French army seems in quantity and 
quality to bo exceedingly like wlmt it was six years ago, 
before Fiance bought the sad experience which it was 
supposed bad moved her to adopt military establishments 
on a totally different scale from anything known before. 

It is; however, so painful to think of ihc waste of money 
and energy and happiness which largo armies involve, that 
enthusiasts naturally set them selves to devise remedies 
for tho state of things they deplore. A writer in 
tbe Quarterly Review has shown what kind of things 
might bo done towards the desired end. In the first 
place, he suggests that it was a calamity for Franco 
that she was not treated after tlio surrender of Paris os 
Prussia was treated after Jena, and did not have hor army 
compulsorily cut down ton very humble figure. Not having 
to support afore than a tiny army, she would have grown 
rich. Ateautimo Germany, being no longer afraid of France, 
would have got rid of Prince lbsu uick. quarrelled with 
itself, and broken in pieces; and thou France, wii% her 
hoarded wealth, would have been mistress of tike situation* 
The best preparation for war would thus be to have no 
army at all, and if the remedy could bo applied universally, 
the seven millions of soldiers would disappear like snow la 
the son, and every one would bo happy. The writer’ i% 
however, candid enough to own that, although thing* 
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might turn out as the nation that first tried tbo experiment 
of going without an army calculated, they also might turn 
,out differently; and he owns that the experimenting nation 
would have au awkward time of it if its calculations were de¬ 
feated. He there fore proposes a second remedy, of so different 
a kind as to show a most creditable fertility of resource. 
His second remedy for the huge armaments of the Con¬ 
tinent is that England should largoly increase her army. 
This certainly looks like putting the fire out by 
heaping more coals on. But. it does not seem so to the 
writer in the Qnurierh/, because ho is able to draw a very 
striking difference between England and other conn tries. 
There is a peculiarity about England which, he thinks, 
separates it as a nation apart, and this peculiarity is that 
England would always fight on tho right, side, aud would 
only help tho oppressed weak against tho oppressive strong. 
Tho terror of English justice would thus keep the Con- 
tineulal Powers in awe; they would forswear ambition, 
and, with ambition gone, armies would go too. This is a 
beautiful dream, and the author may he loft to dream it; 
but there is one fallacy which it involves which is by no 
means an uncommon one, and on which a word or two 
may be said. This fallacy is. that there is iu every war an 
obviously right and an obviously wrong hide, and that the 
nation which proves the stronger is generally, if not always, 
in tho wrong. Nothingcanbc lrs.-i likcroallilc. In tlmFrouch 
Avar, tho French who were beaten were, in the eyes of most 
Englishmen, obviously wrong ah tho outset. In tho war of 
1859 the French, who provoked Llio war and proved tho 
strouger, did a great service to Europo by starting tho 
liberation of Italy. In tho war of ifi06 Prussia began 
tho contest, after having duped and insulted Austria in 
a manner that may fairly be called outrage ous; but 
tbo results of the war, the union of Germany aud 
tho liberation of Venice, were of tho greatest benefit 
to Germany, Italy, Europe, and even Austria itself. 
Tho only ease, in fact, in which the writer thinks 
wo ought to have gone to war when wo did not was 
in 1864, when Denmark was threatened by Prussia. He 
says that I he aggression of Prussia was without the shadow 
of a pretext. This is perhaps a more’milter of opinion, 
although we believe that, if Parliament hr-d been really 
invited to sanction a war on behalf of Denmark, and the 
question had been freely debated, the English public would 
have been much surprised at the strength aud validity of the 
Gorman case. However, as it happened, in this instance tho 
English Ministry was willing to go to war, but it hud a 
juster sense of what was possible than to undertake tho 
struggle without au ally'; aud as France would not co¬ 
operate except on the understanding that victory was to 
give it an extension of territory, England, disliking this, 
was obliged to abandon Denmark to its fate. Tim remedy 
suggested was actually' tried, aud it failed. England can nut 
always help the weak. It can only do so under favourable 
circumstances. Thut wo should have a really efficient army, 
able to defend the country, and to afford, unde)* favourable 
circumstances, valuable co-operation abroad, and that 
money should bo freely spent to attain this eml, is beyond 
dispute. But it is no good deceiving ourselves; and to 
think that Continental armies will bo made smaller if ours 
is made bigger appears to ho a mere delusion. 


MU. H 1 UG 1 LT ON LAND. 

R, BRIGHT’S speech at Birmingham differed widely 
in character from the conventional addresses to con¬ 
stituents which have been delivered by other members of 
the Liberal party. Though a strong partisan, and not in¬ 
different to the duty and pleasure of criticizing his opponents, 
Mr. Bright, as an artist in oratory, knows the advantages 
of concentrating his efforts on a few definite issues. Instead 
of frittering away his energies on the isolated miscarriages 
of the Government, he disposed of the Fugitive Slave 
Circular with the significant remark that he was not quite 
dear as to its merits, and on tho Suez Canal purchase he 
bestowed only a passing sneer. For the matter of liis own 
discourse he selected the past achievements and present 
claims of the Liberal party, the extension of household 
suffrage with a redistribution of seats, and the laws of settle¬ 
ment and entail, which in his opinion cause the accumula¬ 
tion of landed property in tho hands of compurativdy few 
Owners. Lord Derby will probably have been surprised 
to find that his late speech at Edinburgh furnished Mr. 
Bright, after an interval of several weeks, with an osten¬ 


sible text. It is scarcely worth while to inquire whether 
there are 3,000 Conservative working-men at Edinburgh, 
but Mr. Bright’s test of their numbers by their votes at 
elections is evidently fallacious. There has for a long time 
been no chance of returning a Conservative member for the 
city, and consequently tho party has had no motive for trying 
or exhibiting its strength. Tho last general election showfey 
that, in spito of Mr. Bright’s plausible and probable argu¬ 
ments, there are in many boroughs working-men who, for 
once at least, voted mi tho Conservative side. They will 
probably not he greatly moved by the argument that grati¬ 
tude dcmauds from them a support of the Liberal party. 
A party of movement which has from, tho first proposed 
to itself definite changes ought iu consistency to bocomo a 
party of rest as soon as its objects are accomplished. Mr. 
Bright’s fond recollections of the triumph of Free-trade 
thirty years ago naturally fail to move the active sympa¬ 
thies of a younger generation. Tho advocates of Mr. 
Bright’s democratic principles are in almost every part of 
the world, except England, obstinately opposed to Free- 
trade. % 

Tho distribution of landed property raises questions 
greatly more important than the controversy whether 
Conservative working-men aro fictitious beings, or whether 
tho past exploits of tin* Liberal party entitle it to perpetual 
precedence and supremacy. Lord Derby at Edinburgh 
properly censured the easy credulity with which Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Bright himself formerly accepted a statement 
that tho owners of land in England and Wales were only 
30,000 in number. According to Lord DERBY, a forth¬ 
coming return will show that there aro really about 
600,000 landowners. Mr. Bright replies that the smaller 
number possess by far the largest part of the land; and 
that ho thinks it unnecessary to include in his calculation 
petty owners of houses and gardens. The explanation is,, 
perhaps unconsciously, an nftoithought, and it. affords no 
answer to Lord Derby's criticism. Mr. Mill’s estimate of 
30,000 included the smallest class of owners; and it bore 
no reference to the extent or value of their holdings. 
The ready acceptance of so paradoxical a statement 
could scarcely ho explained except, by Mr. Mill’*, 
passionate prejudice. On investigation it appeared 
that, of tho 30,000 landowners of tho Gemma, one-half 
were women ; aud it is known to all but philosophers 
that a vast majority of tho actual possessors of lund 
are men. The explanation of the apparent misstatement 
was simple and obvious. Tho Census contained the list 
only of those who, in default of nay other designation, had 
returned themselves as landowners; and women who 
happen to own land have generally no other profes¬ 
sion or description. Male landowners are in tho great 
majority of cases included under some of the other 
headings in I ho Census; lor a lawyer, a physician, or 
a merchant who owns land, or a workman who occupies 
a freehold tenement, is likely to describe himself by his 
calling rather than by the nature of his property. It 
I may bo conjectured that tho list of Mr. Mill’s 30,000 land- 
1 owners excludes all, or nearly all, tho members of the 
House of Lords, whose vast lauded estates nevertheless 
constitute tho greater part of tho grievance. When it is 
admitted that there are 600,000 owners, large and small, 
Mr. Biugut’s inquiry into tho comparative magnitude of 
their holdings becomes natural and rclcvaut. 

It may be' at once admitted that the number of potty 
agricultural freeholds is small and diminishing. Many 
theorists on social economy regret the detachment from 
the soil of tho great mass of the population. There can be 
no doubt that the possession of land by cultivators tends 
to promote a certain class of virtues, including frugality, 
aud tenacity of ancient customs. Whether repugnance to 
change is in itself iv wholly admirable quality is a point on 
which Mr. Bright is fully capable of judging. Tho French 
peasantry are thrifty, domestic, and probably on the whole 
happy. They are also profoundly ignorant, deeply preju¬ 
diced, and wholly iu different to political liberty. The 
majority of tho English population, for the most part, 
possesses tho opposite qualities. The working -classes are 
too often prodigal in proportion to their means, and they 
are easily unoved to discontent. It is the less necessary to 
compare two dissimilar types of character, because Mr, 
Bright and his more rational opponents arc agreed on the 
proposition that neither a peasant population, nor a popu¬ 
lation living on wages, ought to he created., by le$\ 
If economical reasons promote or Iteonrage the sub¬ 
division of lan^itjis not tim .btunnewi pi 3r>prilament to 
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counteract on speculative grounds tho operation of natural 
laws. Mr. Bright’s opinion deserves tbo more respect 
boon a so ho expresses his ^ entire dissent from tbo com¬ 
munistic or levelling ^doctrines of some of his political 
al^ea, He expressly condemns Mr. Mitt's proposed con* 
xjWtiou of the 44 unnamed increment" of land, and ho dis- 
• approves the compulsory partition which has been borrowed 
from Franco by a groat, port of the Continent. Mr. Bright 
may perhaps bo ftwaro that many French politicians and 
economists regret Mio consequences of tho subdivision of 
property after tho death of every owner. The eastern has 
undoubtedly both limited the increase of wealth m Franco 
aud checked tho growth of population. Tho controversy 
is never the less entirely theoretical, for no French Govern¬ 
ment or Leg inht taro would dare to meddle with the most- 
popular of existing institutions. 

lu Mr. Bbight's judgment, tho division of land into 
large estates ; s principally caused by tho law of settlement 
and entail. He would make every life tenant absolute 
owner in fee, with power either to divide the property after 
death, or to leave it to a single devisee, lu this manner 
the tendency of dispersion by death, by waalc, or by 
privato inclination, won hi be left to operate freely; aud 
apparently My. Bright believes that t)m consequence 
would bo a largo increase iu the number of freehold occu¬ 
pancies. Theu-e is something t,o bo said for Mr. Briuut's 
proposal, though it is doubtful whether tbo aboliliou of 
settlements would produce tbo results which ho anticipates. 
Tho difficulty in effecting tho change would arise from 
the traditions and wishes of that Targe portion of the 
community which holds eithor real or personal pro¬ 
perty. Marriage settlements aro almost universal, where 
there is anything to sottlo. Parents nearly always 
insist on a provision fur the wile in tho contingency 
of widowhood, and for tho unborn children. It would 
he unjust and invidious to prohibit tho settlement of a 
farm as long as tho settlement of shares or debentures 
was allowed. The devolution of largo hereditary estates 
would probably bo but -slightly affected. Spendthrift 
landowners would leave their heirs penu'less,os they some¬ 
times now leavo them, when the actual tenant happens to 
be last in the entail. In the great majority of cases a large 
landowner would keep tbo property together, and leave iu 
to his eldest son. Mr. Bright’ s pity for the cadets of great 
families is entiiely misplaced. The younger son of a 
nobleman is much better off with his moderate portion 
than ho would hovo been if his grandfather’s property had 
been equally divided. It is true that, although tho effect 
of abolishing settlements and entails might be compara¬ 
tively small, it would operate wholly iu one direction. 
Mr. Bright’S desire for more freque nt dispersion of estates 
would be gratified, and the change might perhaps in some re¬ 
spects bo economically vid vuntngoous. It by no means follows 
that the partial release of the centrifugal force would not 
be balanced by an increase of centripetal tendency. Capi¬ 
talists might more often take tho place of peers or squires, 
but artisans and labourers would probably remain where 
they are. Mr. Bright quoted, without answering, Lord 
Derby’s argument from the largo quantity of laud which 
now comes from time to timo into tbo market. There is 
nothing to prevent the purchase of such proporty by Land 
Companies for subdivision among tho members. Tho ope¬ 
ration proeoeds rapidly and constantly when building land 
is sold, and it would therefore seem that tho reason why 
small freehold farms are not bought is because they would 
not be profitable investments. As long us tbo wealth and 
population of England aro progressive, or even stationary, 
land must bo a luxury to be bought and sold at a fancy 
price. A rich man can afford to indulge his taste for owner¬ 
ship. A poor man must do without a farm for the .sumo 
reason which requires him to drink l>ecr instead of claret. 
Mr. Bright’s actual proposals on this Bubjeet are not in 
themselves revolutionary or menacing to property, aud 
there is timo tp consider them calmly, as they are not 
likely to be advanced for tho present in Parliament. For 
his audience at Birmingham they coujid have but an in¬ 
direct and speculative, interest, for no law would convert a 
town artisan into a. small freehold farmer. 
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abroad. The elections to the Cortes have probably caused 
Ministers leas anxiety than civil war and foreign complied - 
tions. No country has overcome more completely than . 
Spain the difficulties which sometimes attend represeata* * 
tive institutions. The lato French Empire might have 
envied tho fucility with which successive Spanish Govern¬ 
ments manipulate universal suffrage. While M. Bum.* 
is loudly vituperated in France on tho charge of inter- 
forence with elections, SeBor Can ova >; del Castillo, aiW 
securing tho return of birusclf and some of lii* colleagues 
for Madrid, anticipates with well-founded confident-: a 
largo majority which will approve his policy, whatever it 
may be. The J,«*t Parliament which met in Spain was 
Republican; tho last hut one was imammom ly Progressist; 
and tho last hut two not less harmoniously Moderate. Con¬ 
stitutional purists may perhaps regard the working of tho 
electoral system in Spain as suspicious or unsatisfactory; 
but, as long as the Carlist war lasts, it is letter that tho 
Government should notbermliarrasscd by serious opposif inn. 
The approaching campaign is pregnant with graver results 
than auy which aro likely to ensue from debates in tho 
Cortes. Some of the largo bud'es of troops which have 
been collected in the North are already in motion, ami, as 
spring advances, tho possibility of suppressing the insur¬ 
rection will be practically tested. The army unavoidably 
includes a largo proportion of recent conscripts, who 
cannot yet have been perfectly disciplined; but for tho 
most part- it. consists of good material, and it is com¬ 
manded by chiefs who havo had time to aeqairo experience 
in civil war. Mori ones and Marjthiik Campos have on 
different occasions displayed energy and ability; and, 
although tho best of the Carl in fc troops* are perhaps hu- 
pevior to their own, they have greatly the advantage in 
numbers ami in resources. 

During the long continuance of civil war, Spain has had 
no reason to complain of the. demeanour of European 
Governments. Germany hru*, in consequence of outrages 
on German subjects ronmritted by the Carlists, openly dis¬ 
countenanced the insurrection. Russia, after hesitating in 
apparent deference to obsolete traditions, ha.'* joined tho 
rest of Europe in recognizing King Alfonso; and for 
some time past Franco appears to have performed, to the 
satisfaction of tho Government of Madrid, the onerous 
duties of frontier neutrality. If England lial been, dis¬ 
posed to increase tho embarrassments of the Spanish 
Government, the anomalous state- of affairs on the Northern 
coast would have furnished reasons for remonstrance or 
for inter forence. It has been found necessary to give 
notice in tho London Gazette of tho dangers incurred by 
vessels which approach the forts in the possession or 
neighbourhood of tho Carlists. It is officially announced 
that tho Carlist batteries fire on till ships which come 
within their range; aud it seems to follow that some 
Government or authority must be responsible for the 
mischief and danger. As the (’artists have not been recog¬ 
nized as belligerents, the Span Hi Government is technically 
liable; and yet it is difficult to apply for redress to a 
Government which is itself the primary object of the acts 
of violence which are the gronud of complaint. If the 
complication lasts for any cousidemhlo timo, it will become 
necessary to take into serious consideration tho possibility 
of discovering a remedy. The Americans during their civil 
war, and tho Germans in the war of 1870, persuaded them¬ 
selves that, in the distribution of duties anil rights, neutrals 
| were exclusively liable to burdensome obligations for tho 
benefit of belligerents. There is nevertheless something 
to bo said on behalf of peaceable nations which, without 
fault of their own, aro troubled by tbo quarrels of their 
neighbours. In this particular case it seems strange that, 
having, as against their opponents, oxclnhive possession of 
the sea, the Spaniards have never employed their consider¬ 
able navy iu the efficient protection of tlic coasts and har¬ 
bours. A Carlist buttery which fires from the shore on 
unoffending merchant vessels might sometimes, if an 
effort were made, be silenced by an ironclad man-of-war. 

In tbe conduct of a second or colonial civil war. Spain 
has to deal with more exacting neighbour?. The American 
Secretary of State, in his accnmnlution of grievances or 
pretexts of quarrel, assigns a prominent place to the 
atrocities which are committed by his clients, the' Cuba 
insurgents. Their warfare is, it seems, characterized by 
acts of barbarism, incendiarism, outrage, and all manner of 
violations of tho rules of civilised warfare. As Mr. Fish 
hrnUimmm these crimes sore rape^tad by iosutt&nto 
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14 jf they be its subjects, Spain must be held accountable 
<c in the judgment of tho world.” The inference that the 
* American Government may be induced to aid the barbarous 
incendiaries in the establishment of their independence is 
rather suggested than openly deduced. The constructive 
injuries to the commerce of the United States which Spain 
inflicts through the agency of the insurgents are placed 
in the same category with direct offences which are 
attributed to the authorities at Cuba. The Virginia* dis¬ 
pute is still open, and Mr. Kish demands the trial of 
General Rpkkirl, who was the principal agent in the 
transaction. Estates belonging to American citizens are 
said to have been illegally confiscated ; and Americans 
who have been accused of complicity with the insurgents 
have not received a satisfactory trial. J11 addition to more 
specific provocations, the United States complain of 
general inconvenience from the proximity of tho struggle 
in Cuba. Mr. Fisn is less excusably annoyed by “ tho 
“ largo expanse of ocean which separates tho Peninsula 
“ from the island,” and by tho want of sympathy which lie 
supposes to exist between the home and colonial popula¬ 
tion. The English Government, which has been invited 
to give a general assent to Mr. Fish's remonstrances, will 
probably reflect that nearly tlio same expanse of ocuau is 
interposed between Great Britain and tho British West 
Indies, There have been times when the sympathy of the 
English nation with the planters on one hand and the 
coloured inhabitants on the other might have boon re¬ 
garded by a captious critic as imperfect. 

Too much importance has been attached to Mr. Fish’s 
communication of the Spanish Note to England aud to 
other European Powers, ft is certain that neither the 
President nor the Secretary of State proposes to alutndou 
tho pretensions which are known as the Monrob Doctrine; 
nor indeed is Mr. Fish’s courteous overture inconsistent with 
the claim of an exclusive right to deal with American policy. 
No such privilege has been, or can be, recognized by Eng¬ 
land; but it is unnecessary to discu^ a question which is 
not raised in tho Cuba correspond* nee. Tho President of 
the United States asks the English Government not to 
share in any possible intervention, but to use its friendly 
influence for the purpose of inducing Spain to give the 
required satisfaction. It wonld bo premature to tako any 
active steps in the business until it appeals whether 
the American Government proposes to follow up Mr. 
Fish's Noto by action. Tho document, which is now 
published ia full for the information of Congress 
and of the world in general, has already done service 
on more than one occasion. When Mr. Cushing 
was sent to Spain, it was announced that he had re¬ 
ceived instructions which were in substance tho samo 
as the Note. The Note itself was presented, and the com¬ 
munication was announced iu tho Washington papers 
immediately boforo the autumn elections in Ohio and Penn¬ 
sylvania ; and now the lull text will enablo the people of the 
United States to appreciate the vigilance aud patriotic 
spirit of the President. Since the delivery of tho Noto 
the Spanish Government has hastened to give or promise 
satisfaction of the demands for tho security of the life and 
property of American citizens in Cuba. The intimation 
which has on this and on other occasions been made, 
that the President considers the independence of Cuba 
the only feasible solution, cannot be admitted by any 
Spanish Government which desires to retain the support 
or allegiance of the nation. It may be taken for 
granted that a demand which cannot be conceded 
will not be seriously pressed as long as there is no present 
purpose of a rupture with Spain. Tho reasons which wonld 
render intervention in Cuba inexpedient for the United 
States have often been enumerated. Independence would 
only perpetuate the civil war; and annexation would intro- 
duee an alien and troublesome element into the Federal 
system. It is possible that considerations of ambition or 
of interest may at some future timo prevail over more 
cautions counsels ; but Mr. Fish’s Note is only intended 
to keep alive a claim which may or may not be prosecuted 
hereafter, and at the same time to exercise a reflex opera, 
lion at home. **' 

PARLIAMENT OUT OF SESSION. 

R. FORSTER has followed tho example of Lord 
Hartinqton in speaking, before Parliament meets, of 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, in a manner which 


no 0110 can complain of as unfair, and vet bo as to intimate 
‘ that, so far as can ob yet be seen, there is a strong case 
against the purchase. The possibility that tho conduct of 
tho Opposition in criticizing the step taken by tho Govern¬ 
ment might bo condemned as captious or unpatrioV' 
occurred so strongly to Mr. Forster's mind, that h* 
thought it worth wbilo to defend expressly tho right and 
the duty of tho Opposition to act as an Opposition. To 
those acquainted with the meaning and vfiwking of Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions such a defence seems wholly supor- 
| fluous. Criticism of the Government is the business of the 
Opposition, the great service it renders to tho nation, the 
justification of its existence. It may expend criticism on 
altry objocts, or it may dovoto its energies to delaying, 
y manoeuvres and artifices, measures which it knows 
must be carried. These are the faults into which 
an Opposition may ran, and a leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition who, like Mr. Forster, respects himself, may 
properly show that he and those with whom he works have 
not made errors of such a nature. But tho purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares is not a small matter. The nation needs 
to bo enlightened os to ils meaning, its cost, and its con¬ 
sequences ; and this enlightenment can only come from 
debate. The Opposition is not only entitled, but bound, 
to see that everything is said and done to make 
tho country understand the real character of the 
step that has been taken. Of courso Parliament 
will ratify wbut lias been done. Not only can the Ministry 
rely on a majority which is sure to support it, but the re¬ 
luctance of Englishmen generally to disavow any act of a 
Ministry with regard to foreign nations is so strong, and 
founded on considerations of bucIi weight, that, even if tho 
Conservative majority were less compact and large, the rati¬ 
fication of Parliament would scarcoly bo withheld. But it is 
one thing to approve a measure which seems doubtful aud 
dangerous simply because it is too lato to do anything 
but approvo it, and another thing to approve it beeauso 
what has been done is wise and reasonable in itself. To 
have the purchase approved in the first way would bo a 
defeat, ns to have it approved in tho second way would bo 
a triumph, for tho Ministers. It is therefore true that, 
although the result of a Parliamentary vote could not be 
doubtful, the Ministry is on its trial, it has to justify 
what it has done, and the Opposition has to make it 
justify its act in an intelligible and adequate manner. 
It is commissioned, so to speak, to cross-examine the 
Ministry, and tho more effective tho cross-examination tho 
better. The Ministry has had plenty of timo to preparo 
for the scrutiny, and thus tho Opposition is not liable to 
be met with tbu excuse that answers cannot be given until 
fuller information is received. If Mr. Disraeli had 
wished to baffle inquiry, ho would have best ©fleeted his 
object by doing that which the Opposition complains of 
him for not doing ; ho would have called Parliament 
together without delay to approve an operation tho nature 
of which could not then have been properly^ understood. 

It is. however, os well that thoso who look' forward with 
lively interest to the coming debate on the Suez Canal 
purchase Bhould bo prepared for some disappointment. It 
is not unlikely that we shall get at the fringe of tho ques¬ 
tion rather than at tho question itself. Behind the foreign 

S which wo can discuss publicly is the foreign policy 
wo cannot discuss publicly. All that has to do with 
the commercial part of the business—the value of the in¬ 
vestment, tho legal position of England as a shareholder, 
the complicated bargain between M. dr Lesskfs and tho 
Khedive —will bo thoroughly sifted. It will also be asked, 
and it will bo difficult to answer, how it is supposed that 
anything but physical force, * which wo should possess 
equally whether we held the shares or not, could give us 
the command of the Canal in time of war? But even 
if wo suppose it to be proved that we have made 
a bad bargain, that as shareholders in a French or on 
Egyptian Company we are in an awkward position, and 
that our navy and not our shares must be trusted to keep 
the passage open in time of war, no one will be satisfied 
that the purchase is indefensible. In other respects it may 
be disadvantageous, but as a step in our foreign policy it 
may be advantageous. The real difficulty 1 of the debate 
will be that such advantages as, viewed in this light, the 
purchase may possess, are of such a nature that they cannot 
be discussed frankly aud in. the free of the world. The fh'Jb 
view of the nation was, that the Ministry had struck a bold 
stroke; and thajt seeing the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire to be imminent. It had outstripped competitors and 
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done much to secure Egypt for England. It is quite possible 
that this may be the ultimate result of the purchase. 
The Ministry may or may not have foreseen and intended 
this result; but, in any case, there can be no question that 
the path for active intervention in Egypt has been cleared, 

4 jnder unforeseen oirctunstanoes this or any other 
nistry should feel inclined to follow it. Tho English 
public would seem to itself not wantonly aggressive, nor a 
mere sharer in general plunder, if intervention in Egypt 
was proposed to Wpbut as an honest proprietor going to 
look after his own property. But this cannot possibly bo 
now avowed in Parliament. Whatever may be the real 
views of tho Cabinet, they must speak of the purchase so as 
to give no offence abroad, and so as to avoid tho appear¬ 
ance of sanctioning schemes for the appropriation of thp 
spoils of Turkey. Their language, and m cotisoquence 
the language of the Opposition, must on this part of the 
subject be purely conventional. Even in minor matters 
the same thing will in all probability happen. One of tho 
difficulties with which, boforo tho purchase, Lord Derby 
bad to contend, as representing English interests, was that 
the French Government, as representing the shareholders, 
thought itself bound to take a lino opposed to the wishes 
and demands of England as to tho uso of the Canal. 
England will now bo able to say that Franco no more re¬ 
presents the interests of the shareholders than England 
does. This seems as if it cleared away tho difficulty; bat 
it may only give rise to a fresh difficulty. France may reply 
that England does not regard its shares as other share¬ 
holders do. It wants not to make profit, but to have the best 
possible Canal with the lowest possible freights. To use 
our shares as wo should like to uso them—that is, to do tho 
best we can for traders—may bring us into collision with 
French shareholders and tho French Government. Not 
only should we thus bo at as complete variance with the 
French Government as we were before, but we should be 
exceedingly hampered in our negotiations by the technical 
and legal difficulties in which the purchase had involved 
us. It is difficult, however, to sec how this point, which 
iB a very important one, *can bo fairly debated. The 
Ministry will naturally say that it hopes to work in entire 
harmony with France, that the French Government will 
always allow our representations and wishes due weight, and 
that we cannot ask for more. The Ministry cannot beoxpected 
to announce what uso it would make of its position as a 
shareholder in cohos which have not arisen, or to contem¬ 
plate difficulties which it can safely say it hopes may be 
always averted by good sense and good management. 

Mr. Forster's remarks on such a subject as the Suez 
Canal are worth discussion at some length, because they 
are the remarks of a leader of what may be termed the 
organized Opposition on a matter which it especially 
belongs to this Opposition to discuss. The utterances of 
the disorganized Opposition, of such Liberals as Sir Charles 
Dilkb and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, are numerous enough, but 
there is not much of practical value to take bold of in 
them. Aqy point in politics, present, future, or barely 
possible, is seizeil on by these free lances and made their 
own. They are at liberty to make any assertions they 
please. Sir Wilfrid Lawson a few days ago calmly in¬ 
formed his hearers that tho objections to disestablishing the 
Churoh of England were weaker than the objections to 
disestablishing the Church of Ireland, Sir Charles Dilkb 
informed his audience that no public grounds for the visit 
of the Princs of Wale8^, to India bad boon made out. 
Everything they have to do with seems to such men of 
supreme and vital importance. Sir Charles Duke told 
the story of the sorrows he had suffered in trying to carry 
a Registration Bill, as if they bad been the sorrows of a 
hero who was on the point of saving a nation, but had 
been baffled by the malice and perversity of mankind. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson stated that bo conceived the belief in 
the existence of a wise and good Deity to be intimately 
associated with the carrying of the Permissive Bill. Nor 
is any subject considered to be too remote and obscure for 
these speakers and their audiences. Sir Charles Dilkb 
was great on Kashgar. Everything depended on Kashgar; 
our Chinese policy ought to be a Kashgar policy: our 
Russian policy ought to be a Kashgar policy. If Chelsea 
could but see Kashgar in the right light* all would be well, 
and India comparatively safe, We do not suppose that Sir 
Charles Dilkb really believe# that any single person in 
tffrroom knew even where Kashgar is. His justification 
'Would be that he wee addressing, not OMasa, but the 
newspapers, and, through ike newspapers* the public. But 


how can the public suppose itself to be any judge about'* 
Kashgar? or what reason has it to believe that Sir ChablhS * 
Dilkb is at all likely to be right about Kashgar ? Tho 
words of tho heroes of tho disorganized Opposition arc for 
tho most part waste words. They fly about like pieces of 
chopped straw, engaging our attention for a moment and 
then disappearing we know not and care not whither. 
Tho most that can be said for* the members of this 
Opposition is that it adds to the intellectual life 
ana to the political activity of the country that 
there should bo men to address constituencies who arc lmld 
and positive in a narrow range, who make random asser¬ 
tions according to their fancy, and are capable of enthu¬ 
siasm over small things. Sir Charles Dilkb and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson arc bettor than utter stagnation. Lively 
error is a means of education; and the constituencies 
want education so badly that perhaps no means of educat¬ 
ing them are to be despised. 

M. GAMBETTA AND THE SENATE. 

GAMBETTA has at no time an easy part to play, 
• and just now he is surrounded with more difficulties 
than ordinary. Paris baa been busy in appointing the 
delegates who arc to elect the Senators, and M. Gahbetta 
has been striving to reconcile not merely opposing prin¬ 
ciples, but opposing persons. Compromises which have 
for their object the construction of a common list of candi¬ 
dates are attended with peculiar inconveniences, M. Gam- 
rktta’s successes in this direction have asnally been gained 
in the Assembly, and though evon here there are some 
Irrecoucilables, still a Radical deputy is, os a rule, much 
mom open to argument than a Radical elector. He has 
gained some familiarity with Parliamentary ideas and Par¬ 
liamentary traditions. He has occasionally tasted the plea¬ 
sures of voting in a majority, and he has discovered that this 
pleasure cannot often be enjoyed except by making allow¬ 
ance for other people's convictions. The Radical elector, 
especially in Paris, has had no such training. His experi¬ 
ence of public life, if ho has any, has been gained in 
tho meetings of some small knot of fanatics like- 
minded with himself. Enthusiast as he is, he is 
not so blind to tacts as to imagine that ho can hope 
to see the speedy establishment of the Republic, as ho 
understands the term, and he has consequently no induce¬ 
ment to put aside the immediate triumph which it may be 
in bis power to compass, the return of a candidate who 
shall be in all respects .as impracticable as himself. If tho 
leaders of the Loft could consult their own wishes, ^bey 
would perhaps think it best to surrender Paris to the 
Extreme party, and be content with the victory of 
moderate ideas in tho smaller constituencies. But it is very 
difficult for any section of opinion that claims to be 
popular to let Paris go uncon tested. A Frenchman can. 
not forego his destiny, and act as though Paris was not in 
existence. Nobody really cares for the opinion of Paris, 
because, for Parliamentary purposes, it is exclusively the 
opinion of one section of the inhabitants, and that the sec¬ 
tion which is politically the most ignorant and the least im¬ 
portant. But it is tho fashion to pretend to care for it, 
and for this reason the moderate Republicans have had to 
start their candidates for the Senate, and M. Gambg^ta 
has bad to do his best to get them accepted. 

The controversy has mainly turned on the issue whether 
a definite programme should be submitted to the can¬ 
didates, and judgment be pronounced on them accord¬ 
ing as they consent or refuse to make it their own. For 
the time M. Gamhetta seems to have been animated by a 
hatred of programmes which Sir William Habcouht might 
envy. A programme, he argues, implies Agreement in detail, 
and tho problem the Republican party have to solve is how 
to work out certain resalts without agreement in detail. 
If all its members understood the same thing by the word 
Republic, there would be no need of arranging compro¬ 
mises between the several sections. The foundation of all 
these arrangements is the existence of a common belief that 
the present Constitution, either as it is or as it may be 
made, is the best attainable Government for France. Upon 
this common platform men of very different ideas may 
meet and work together. But if those who would like to 
s«e thp Constitution amended refuse to accept any candi¬ 
dates who will not declare that they wish the same thing, 
the opinions of the extreme section will he made the 
measure of the common agreement* and then the oompro» 
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mifM» is at an ond. When AL Gamw.im’A mlks in this at, min 
w© seem to bo li&teni»g to Mr. Bright exhorting the 
Radicals to give a hearty support to Lord IIaktukiton. 
In England such counsel© are common p'aoes because, how¬ 
ever thoy may be ignored when no serious contest Is going 
on,- they ureal-ways remembered and anted cm when the pro¬ 
spect becomes hopeful and snccras seems really within reach. 
Bat in Franco th^y :iiv newly discovered truths, and us 
snub their mmouneitmont by Al. Cjmm tta line a genuine 

interest. Jiis attitude in «bo more remarkable bec.insu the 
programme which lie repudiated was one which bo was 
personally ready to accept, ai d one which, considering 
by whom it hud been diu'vn up, can nob be railed 
oxtrftvagnnt. An amnesty, aboliiion of the Pt.il.fl of 
siege, liberty of mooting and ascoriaiion, liberty of 
the press, free compulsory education, the defence of civil 
society against clerical encroachments, uuiverbal military 
service, the election of mayors by tbo municipal i I io*, 
revision of the taxes lending to burden industry, and the 
separation of Church and State, make up a Uhl which is 
more formidable in appearance than iu realily. Of the bu 
poiuts which it contains, five would at open bn a'copied 
by English Conservatives, while of the remaining live 
all but two are accepted by many Englidi L’b'irnk 
who arc uot supposed to be socially dangerous. lhd\nv;:\l 
military service raises no political <pie<thm, and IheannnMy, 
if it is to bo taken n» exp'aincd at Lyons by III. di u.s 
FaVRF, cannot bo held a very dangerous experiment. Ten 
years ago Al. Gamiiktta would have agreed with the framers 
of this programme tlmt it embodies the minimum of the 
conditions to which tho Republican party ought to assent; 
now bis whole influence is employed to prevent a minimum 
from being fixed. 

Those who seo in AL Gammijta’s policy nothing but 
a prolonged raumouvre to g.t into power under fills'? colours 
will probably not change their opinion upon this evi¬ 
dence. They ought, however, to recognize that every fresh 
instance of moderation on U. Ga.muim’ia's part rim-*'Rules 
a fnsh ‘drUachi fc.j the acceptance of lhe»r theory of hi-* 
chflracLer. Wo do not s?iy l.’.eit anything that M. tien * 1 ; a 
has yet. done iy absolutely incomo'diblo u ith the no! ion 1 hut 
be mil)- yet throw off hi< sheep kin, ami corno forward iu 
his original character of tho Radical wolf. But il.e.-o is 
an accumulation of small inconsistencies which, unless 
ho very soon changes his tone, must, iu tho end amount 
to an incompatibility. This preaching of modei/pi-m iu 
tho choice of Senators for F.iris is penhups more difficult 
to explain, on tho hypothesis that ho is merely disguising 
his iuteutiou and biding his time, than any thing ho has yet. 
done, ft is not AL (J.uiJ>£rr.\'s intere-t to inert use. tin? 
distVud in which he is uln adv held by tho Paris Irreeoti- 
oilabhvs, After all, he is before all things the leader of 
the Extreme Left; and if hu wvre to break altogether with 
his original followers. he might find it hard to get any 
others. Afodevaki men r.«r 1> pvelbf a convert io an old 
ljolieviT ; and if M, Gamf.f. irA were to seek for admission 
into *!.o Left Centre, he wo dd pro’eddy have to expiate 
pare oir. ic.-e i by a long pel iod of silence and ol.-:curitv. Tho 
distru'.t iu which lm is now eld by the Irroeoneilab! 
is certainly greater than that in which i# was held by 
them at the time of M. liAHODJor’s election, yet the policy 
ho now pursues is the eontriry of what lu; pursued then, 
and; luid it been pursued then, would have enrolled him 
among the supporters ot AL OK Ri.Aiu.svr. In his unxicLy to 
uuito all .supporters of the existing Constitution into a 
common Republican party, Al. Oamukita is even willing to 
welcome Imperialists, provided that they have seen On ir 
mistake and aro not scheming to restore the Naioukons. il s 
one avowed d -sire is that the It -publicshould go on without 
alteration until tho end of Alar.dial MacMahon'b term of 
office, and, with ten years of working success scored to its 
ancon lit, ho predicts that there will bo no disposition to 
exchange it for any other form of go; eminent. 

M. Buvfkt has been opposing M. Gamtjetta’s policy by 
an incidental electoral mancuuvrc of a not very credit¬ 
able kind. The final Report of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of the Government of National 
Defence has not been presented to tho Assembly—at 
all events it baa not been read from the tribuae. But, 
ittisi.m-h as it is especially hostile to AL de Frkyci^et, 
the War Minister at Touts under M. Oasmetta, and one 
of tbo Republican candidates for the Batata, it is too useful 
a weapon to be allowed to lie unused. It has'accordingly 
boon published in the official IMtlfaUu Fran$aii* f and 
oiroutated gratuitously in ewecy* oMaantne in France^ 
It is introduced by a little paragraph insisting on 


the peculiar valuo which 'attaches to its conclusions 
*♦ at the moment when, by a free vote* 1h© country itself is* 
“ about to pronounce oa its destinies.” Those- who study 
its contents will, it is predicted, draw the oonehnUm that 
only men resolved to ^combat revolutions, in ewry form are 
deserving of public confidence. There are two tiling te 
be noticed in this little sermon. One is, that if th» inemWA 
of the Government of National Defence are do bo opposed 
b-eauso thoy wore the authors, instead of tho autng.mwts, 
of revolution, the RonapaiiisU have th#bo.d- of the argil- 
j meat. The Empire was overturned by a revolution, and 
tho movt direct and obvious way of showing detestation of 
revolt* lions would be to restore the Government which tho 
last revolution displaced. AL Buffet lias often Iren accused 
of cherishing a concealed liking for tho Empire; but ho 
hii 3 never so plainly declared his dislike of the moans by 
which it was destroyed. From disliking tho men ns to dis¬ 
liking tho ond attained by them is not. a- very long 
slop. Is it tho stop which M. Biiffkt proposes to iake 
next? Tho other point is, that Al. nr, Fkmtcinrt, to 
injure whom this Report is being circulated, had nothing to 
d j witJi tho revolution of tho Fourth of September until it 
had passed into a singe in which it established it just claim 
to tho respect of every Frenchman, without regard to 
Ids political opinions. Legitimists ami Orleamste agreed 
in supporting the live months' resistance) which Al. Qax- 
mutta was able to offer to. tho Gorman invasion, and 
ii is strange that political prejudice should now impel thorn 
to renounce the credit thoy thus obtained berau.se they 
cannot enjoy it without some reflection of it falling on M. 
Gamketia. It is one of the most oflbn9ivo characteristics of 
French party spirit that it cannot refrain from blackening 
the authors of tlio one foaturo in tho war which redeemed 
Fi-anec from disgrace. If M. Buffet could have his way, 
-Sodan would be the laat memory to which bin countrymen 
ciiii look back. 


PROTHCTION AND FREE-TRADE IN THE COLONIES. 

t BODY called the Board of Trade of Iho Dominion of 
i V Canada bus adopted a resolution in favour of protec¬ 
tive (kitios wliich need cause little surprise. Whether the 
B Mini of Trade has an oflloiul character, or is merely a 
Chamber of (lummeree, the dislike to Free-trndb which is 
com moil to Canada with other English colonies is already 
notorious. Democratic communities are perhaps not more 
wolfish than aristoomeio.3, bnt. they liave no majority out¬ 
side to protest against exclusive privileges, und the pursuit 
m what is supposed to bo the popular interest is regarded 
in a virtue. It is only when intelligence li-is become 

ididy diflused that combinations of producers nre dis- 
f-»vcred to bo mischievous oligarchies. It may bo 
ejnjootured that the Canadian Board of Trade n'pre¬ 
sents manufacturers rather than merchants; rind that 
its members arc bent on sociMling and extending an exist¬ 
ing monopoly at the expense of Canadian commerce. The 
pretext fur the demand of increased protective duties is Iho 
depression of trade; but any other state of things would 
servo the purpose equally well. It would be not less do- 
sb-ablo t*> cherish a fhmriBhing trade than to IngislaU) for 
t ic removal of stagnation. Thoro can bo no doubt that 
for tho most part protective tariffs effect their solo 
object in encouraging local production. It would be 
strange if artificially high prices were not profitable to 
sillors, though they ai*o in a larger proportion injuri¬ 
ous to buyers. If an artiolo which might bo imported 
for a shilling is made on the spot and sold for half 
a crown, tho consumer pays a tax of 150 per cent., while 
the monopolist manufacturer receives the smaller dif¬ 
ference butween tho selling price and the cost of produc¬ 
tion under natural disadvantages. Such industry ought, 
if tho interest of the community wore consulted, to be not 
only depressed but abolished. Tho reactionary majority 
of tho Ottawa Board of Trade would probably admit that 
some parts of tho Dominiou are better adapted than other 
districts to the prosecution of p&rbicntar branches of in- 
dufttry. It is only wben political divisions furnish oppor¬ 
tunities for gratifyin gaol fish instincts that monopoly fa de- 
'laanded. Even in tb* United States it would be impossible to 
organise a faction wbieh should insist on the protection of 
tbo leas favoured portions of the Union against domeatjlo 
competition. The' French provinces in- j£e> early par*%f 4 
tho oigiiteeutiii empmy mm oesaisksk J&fore the 
days of; Tmo&thffift--' 1m - JTrciMci < sti^h; ibluslEi- 

internal lines of Castoms which were only in degree more 
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* Wrtiwi than similar contrivances for impeding tbe^ 
mutual iutmmmma of independent States. 

The practical meaning of tho Ottawa resolution ia pro¬ 
bably contained »u a s«di obaM. The Board of T*ade 
recommends the eetebUehmeui of reciprocal* duties between 
^wla and the United States. The language of the tele¬ 
graphic despatch, though ambiguous in itself, may probably 
be interpreted hy the aid of previous negotiations aud dis¬ 
cussions. Tbaro has always boon a party in Canada which 
inclined to a CoKorns Union with the United States, 
which would involve the imposition of differential du¬ 
ties to the detriment of English manufactures. The 
ulterior political consequences of such an arrangement are 
not difficult to divine. An English colony which excludes 
English imports for the purpose of establishing entire free, 
trade with a foreign country is not likely long to maintain 
for sentimental reasons a connexion utterly inconsistent 
with its commercial policy. At present the less illiberal 
tariff of Canada imposes a certain pressure on the supporters 
of monopoly in the United States. It is impossible to 
prevent contraband trade on a land frontier extending for 
thousands of miles, when the interests of purchasers on 
one sido and vendors on the other are equally opposed to 
restriction. American protectionists would derive an 
obvious advantage from the transfer of the Customs 
frontier to the Canadian seaboard; while they would at 
the same tirao secure the command of a new market 
with four millions of customers. The manufacturer of 
New England and Pennsylvania are not afraid of Cana¬ 
dian competition ; and the Canadians prefer dealing with 
their neighbours rather than with their fellow-subjects in 
the conviction that their wares are dcaror and worse. It 
is possible that the resolution of the Ottawa Board of Trade 
may not have gone to the extreme length of a Customs 
Union. Tho renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty which 
was denounced immediately after the close of the American 
Civil War has often been proposed; but neither party 
has been willing to recur to the former system without 
modifications. A fortunately abortive negotiation on the 
subject two years ago was, on tho English and Canadian side, 
a remarkable specimen of bungling diplomacy and of eco¬ 
nomical ignorance. The Imperial Government may perhaps 
influence future transactions of the same kina; but if 
Canada really desires to exclude or discourage English 
trade, it will be impossible to prevent the accomplish¬ 
ment of the enterprise. Possibly, however, the more liberal 
and loyal party may prevail. Since the abolition of the 
.Reciprocity Treaty, Canadian prosperity has largely in¬ 
creased, and the shipowners of the Dominion, who exercise 
the most flourishing and important industry, need no pro¬ 
tection. 

Economical heresy, though it finds a congenial soil in 
Canada and the United States, expands with fuller 
luxuriance among the remote democracies of Australia. 
The Americans, wbo have provided artificial protection for 
almost all other commodities which oan he produced at home, 
have always bad**the good sense to permit and to favour an 
unlimited importation of labour. It was roserved to 
Australia to pass laws for the discouragement of that 
increase of population which is the first condition of 
the growth of a new community. The majority, finding 
itself in possession of Bupreuie power, thinks first of the 
object of maintaining a high rate of wages. In New 
Zealand mob meetings protest -against immigration; 
aud demagogues quote or invent statistics for the 
purpose of showing that tho supply of labour already 
exceeds the demand. The ancient blessing on a nation, 
which was to become as numerous as grains of sand on 
tho shore, would be regarded as a curse by the dominant 
olaas in the Australian oolonies. The now and sole posses¬ 
sors of political power rely as strongly as tho most selfish 
mediaeval oligarchy on artificial legislation. An ©x- 
Minister in Victoria avows with laudable candour his belief 
that taxes ought not to ho imposed exclusively for fiscal 
purposes. In his judgments* a financier ought at the same 
time to boa social reformer, dispensing bonefitaand burdens 
in accordance with any political theory which he tioay 
happen to adopt Mr. Bemiv, in proposing a tax to fall 
exclusively on owners of large landed propertie^auaQutioed 
his intention of discountenancing a distribution of land 
which failed to receive hisapprobation. Even inEngiand the 
duty/rf equal taxation has often bean disparaged by Income- 
vfttax reformers and ether imspensilbb pw$e$ 4 ©|Sj button 
the that aChi«i<ttllorof the Exchequer^ 


is entrusted with tho duty of raising a revenue), aud not 6 £ 
disturbing tho relations of-society. 

It is not unnatural that foreign and colonial protection- 
ists should attribute the predilection of Englishmen for 
freedom of trade to the possession of industrial supre¬ 
macy ; hut tho real explanation is to bo found in political 
causes. Tlio universal acceptance fefJFree-trade doctrine* in 
England was caused by tho accident that, until thirty years 
ago, the kind of property which was most conspicuously 
favoured by protective legislation belonged to an aristo¬ 
cratic minority. In the Corn-law struggle Mr. CeiiDUtf aud 
Mr. BurcuiT appeal'd not only to economic principles, but 
to social jealousy arid to democratic passions. Nearly the 
whole nation was united iu denouncing the extortion of the 
landowners; and when tho Corn-laws disappeared, Free- 
trade bad become finally identified with the cause of tho 
Liberal party. If the land of England, as of France, had 
been divided into small freeholds, it is doubtful whether 
the Cormlaws could have been abolished. The landowners, 
when they had once Vk*ju deprived of their unjust privilege, 
had no further motive for defending the vicious system of 
Protection. The general diffusion of prosperity has in¬ 
cidentally compensated them for the loss of their monopoly; 
ami in relation to all other kinds of industry or property 
they arc consumers and not producers. On the Continent 
of Europe, and especially in France, the example of 
England Las been partially followed, though on ruany 
occasions a reaction against sound doctrines has occurred. 
Russia, tho United States, and the English colonies, are 
slower to learn ; but there is no reason to doubt that 
sooner or later Free-trade will become universal. The 
conflict of arguments might proceed for an indefinite time ; 
but in every country, though not as obviously as in 
Eng laud before the repeal of the Corn-laws, the sufferers 
by Protection greatly outnumber those who profit by 
monopoly. Wheu the respective forces are accurately 
estimated, the majority will insist that its own interests 
shall prevail. 

THE GREAT NORTHERN COLLISIONS. 

a 

npjlE double collision on the Great Northern Railway, 
X not only by tho number of iis victims, but by the 
peculiar humbleness of some of its incidents—such as the 
charge of the down express into the sufferers from the 
first collision, aud tho slaughter, as if by a stroke, of 
wliolo families together—must have brought home to 
every one, in a very keen and poignant manner, the 
perils to which ruilway travellers are constantly ex¬ 
posed; and it may perhaps be hoped that the personal 
danger which a couple of Railway Directors have 
themselves experienced will not be without its effect in 
securing proper consideration for this very serious subject. 
In other respects, however, the accidents seem to have been 
of u very ordinary kind, and to bave been doe to just those 
common and notorious defects of mil way management which 
aro sure to be disclosed at every inquiry. There is, no doubt, 
a certain ohaucu in starting on a journey by any given train 
that no disaster will happen ; but travellers, if they reflect at 
all, must bo aware that- their fate is Little bettor than a ticket 
in a lottery, and no ones can say whose turn it will be to 
lie sacrificed next. There is in the general conditions with 
which the Companies insist on surrounding railway 
journeys a chronic element of danger, which may or may 
not break forth. The Great Northern has a good reputa¬ 
tion among the chief Railway Companies; it is a steady 
prosperous undertaking, not afraid to spend money, ana, 
on the whole, it compares favourably in its general manage¬ 
ment with most of its rivals. Its plant and rolling stick 
are kept in good order; improvements such as interlocking 
signal arc not neglected; and the absolute block system is 
in openition, or at least is supposed,to be in operation, over 
the whole or the greater part of the system. And yet even 
hero wo findau accumulation of those wanton stupidities 
( and porversitios which reuder worthless tho most elaborate 
and costly precautions, and are tho fruitful source of 
terrible auoidonte. It appears that on this relatively well-con¬ 
ducted line it is usual to mix up express trains, far whtah-a 
free and uninterrupted ran at the top of speed is an gaseu- 
tial condition, with slow goods aud mineral trains, which 
have to get along as best they can in a fitfal, mtermitt<mt 
-kind of way, now snatching a few miles cyan open ground, 
then seeking shelter in a siding, like * v hunted beasts 
and, all tho time, never quite sure whether to shunt 
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or keep on. The passenger service of the country' 
on this and other lines is exposed to a perpetual ambush of 
these murderous irregulars, and most of the bad accidents 
are due to their erratic movements. It is obvious that 
there is no good in elaborate time-tables, improved 
signalling apparatus, and so on, if wild goods trains 
are allowed to play mischief in this way. 

The Board of Trade inquiry into this complicated 
disaster has been adjourned till Tuesday week, and in tho 
meantime tho evidence is too loose and imperfect to 
justify a definite opinion as to tho degree of blame to be 
attached to tho minor officials who arc concerned in the 
matter. Enongh, however, has come out to show that 
there was unpunctuality, recklessness, and neglect of the 
commonest precautions in tho working of the fine, the re¬ 
sponsibility for which goes much beyond mere signalmen 
and engine-drivers. Tho facts of the case scorn broadly to 
be these. A coal train was despatched southwards from 
Peterborough at 5.53. It should have gone at 5.35, but 
there was some delay in starting, and time was further lost 
on tho journey. It was the duty of Ibis train to get out 
of the way beforo the Scotch express could overtake it; 
and according to tho bill it was to bo shunted at Abbot’s 
Ripton, some twelve miles from Peterborough. As the 
express was timed to leave the latter station at 6.28, 
it is obvious that a very narrow margin was Jefl 
for the coal train, oven if tho express happened to bo Into 
too, as indeed it was. Before reaching Abbot’s Ripton tho 
coal train might have been shunted nt Holme, but for some 
reason, which is still 11 matter of controversy, it ran through 
tho signals, which art; alleged to have been set at danger, 
though it is admitted that they might, have been deranged 
or obscured by tho snow. Beyoud lb'hno there is an up- 
incline to Abbot’s Ilipton, which would of coins' 4 b« trying 
for a heavy train,especially as there vv snow, wird,and fm^t. 
These were the circumstances under which the slow coal train 
had to keep ahead of tho express vu'- u ng dmvn from the 
North, avd it. is certainly no wonder that it failed to do so. 
At Abbot’s Ripton the coal train v:.s only partly in 
the siding when the express overtook j’, and a collision 
of course ensued. There seems to have boon a goer I deal 
of exaggeration in the evidence about the weal la r, and it 
should nUo bo noted as regards the alleged »fieri, of the 
snow' on the signals, that during twenty years* experience, 
Mr. Pkiott, the Chief Signal luspiolor of the Company, 
never knew of an instance in which snow entirely pre¬ 
vented a signal from working. Still there con be no doubt 
that the wind and tho snow must have been very trouble¬ 
some to those iu charge of trains, and it is also not unlikely 
that the signals were partially affected. On t he other band, 
however, a snow-storm is not altogether an unprecedented 
phenomenon during an English winter, nml tho difficulties 
of the case ought to have been taken into account in working 
the lino. This, howover, does not. appear to have been 
done. The Scotch express dashed on at preitv much its 
usual pace, and received no warning of the possible ami 
oven probable danger ahead. No log-signals were put 
on the rails, nor did it occur to any one to 
stop or fcantion tlie express at Holme.’ It is prac¬ 
tically admitted that, if this had been done, no accident, 
would have happened; and the question, therefore, is, 
why it was not done. Probably the officials at Holme 
will be held responsible for it by the Company ; but the 
Company is surely responsible to the public for allowing a 
coal train to be so closely followed by an express. Even 


without reducing the speed of trains, allowing longer in¬ 
tervals between them, or supplementing the ordinary signals 
with spooial ones. Of course, as is usual on these oooasions, 
the inBtruction-book of the Company is triumphantly pro- 
ducod; but what would bo more to the purpose would be.to. 
know what tho Company does to enforce its instructions afyi 
to keop up a state of careful discipline and prudence among 
its men. Nothing can bo more certain to produce disaster 
than that tho working staff should be opitinually worried 
and bewildered by Laving to decide offnand on nice calcu¬ 
lations us to tlio intervals between trains, and whether they 
shoo Id bo sent on or shunted. It is obvious that such %u in¬ 
truder as the mineral train in this instance simply runs 
amuck through the elaborate time-tablos which are framed 
on the fanciful principle that, time is punctually kept on 
all sides, and that no margin need bo left for accidents. 
We may of course cxpoct that this disaster will l>e used 
by the Companies as an argument against the block system. 
In point of tact, it only shows that tho block system cannot 
always be left to itself without the assistance of human 
care and foresight. When tho weather creates special 
difficulties, there should bo special precautions for meeting 
them. Travellers will, howover, never bo placed in reason¬ 
able security until the overgrown traffic of tho railways is 
simplified by separate lines being provided for mineral and 
jmsKonger trains. This may bo a costly operation ; but then, 
os the Great. Northern will probably find, accidents are 
costly too, and, in any case, human life is entitled to some 
consideration. 


ELEMENTARY TEAUIIEUS IN IRELAND. 

NB of tho latest achievements of the Session of 1875 
was a measure to increase tho salaries of Nufionnl 
School teachers in Ireland by means of an optional rate. 
It was remarked at the time that Sir Michael Hick# 
Beach seemed to have considered every aspect of the 
subject except the chances that tho Bill would work. 
Ho was confident that there would be no room for the intro¬ 
duction of the religious difficulty; ho laughed at the 
notion that the Guardians would have any claim to a 
share in tho management of tho schools in return for 
the money paid to the touchers ; and ho warned them 
that they would be naturally and properly blamed by the 
leachers if, “for the sake of the small tax of one penny in 
“tho pound,” they should hesitate to make this great, im¬ 
provement in their position. But ho carefully abstained 
from saying anything as to the probable effect of the law. 
To those who are familiar with the temper of English 
ratepayer's when called on to find money, there was never 
much doubt as to the result of this invitation to Irish rate¬ 
payers. Some of tho most important Unions had by 
anticipation protested against, the proposed increase, and it 
was to bo expected in tho nature of things that the example 
thus set beforehand would bo generally followed. The 
picture drawn by tbo Chief Secretary of the Guardians 
cowering beneath tho righteous wrath of the poverty- 
stricken teachers might have boon correct if the Guardians 
had already been in possession of the money, and the only 
question to be settled had been howto disposo of it. But, with 
the money still to be raised, and with, tho decision whether 
to raise it or not left to tho absolute discretion of the 
Guardians, it seemed probable that the Guardians would 
think much more of the blarno which would be laid on 


under ordinary circumstances,such close proximity is clearly 
dangerous *, but on such a night, considering the difficulties 
of a mineral train going uphill, and the possible derange¬ 
ment of signals, extra time should have been allowed. As 
it was, what under favourable conditions would probably 
have been rather a close shave, became under difficult con. 
ditions an impossibility. As for the second collision, when 
the down express plunged into tho wreck of the Scotch 
train, although there is here also some doubt as to the 
state of tho signals, there seems to bo a concurrence of 
evidence that, after the express from London received 
warning of danger, it had about a thousand yards to pull 
up in, but the brakes wore not powerful enough for tho 
purpose. Hero, again, if this is true, it is tho Company 
which is responsible for the deficiency. 

On the whole, there can be very little doubt that the acci¬ 
dents in this instance arose from the uncertainty and confu¬ 
sion caused by the reckless mixing up of mineral trains and 
passenger trains, and the further recklessness of working 
the line in a snow-storm just the same as in clear weather, 


thorn by the ratepayers if they imposed the tax than of the 
blame which would be laid on them by tbo teachers if 
they refused to impose it. If Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
supposed that the teachers would have influence enough 
with the ratepayers to make tho imposition of an additional 
rate a popular measure, he must have credited the Irish 
people with very great reverence for very little learning. 
If he supposea that the Guardians would prefer being 
popular with the National School teachers to being popular 
with the ratepayers, be can hardly Ljure remembered that the 
ratepayers stand to the Guardians in the position in which 
constituents stand to a member of Parliament. To hold 
up the wrath of the teachers as a motive for incurring the 
wrath of the ratepayers was about as likely to be effective as 
to threaten a man with the wrath of the newspapers if he 
dared to please the electors who have given him his 
seat. 

If the Government hoped that this measure would servo 
to chock the domand for improvements iJUPta Irish system 
of elementary education, they are like]|jmy}* disappointed. 
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* Powibly, if the Guardians of the Poor had estimated 
the privilege of levying an additional rate as highly as 
the Ghibp Secretary professed to expeoi^ somo temporary 
results might have been reaped from it. But the Irish 
Boards of Guardians have, as a rule, declined to use the 
AVer given them; and, wliat is even more annoying to the 
Government, they have set to work to collect reasons to 
prove that they ought never to have been invested with it. 
Perhaps if the Cmef Secretary's estimate had turned out 
to be accurate, ana the rate required in each Union to pro¬ 
vide the proportionate part of tho 60,000 1. had been only 
a penny in the pound, tho Guardians might have been 
content to treat the Act with neglect. But, as a matter of 
fact, the proposed rate has in several cases been very 
much more. In ono large Union in the South-west of 
Ireland it amounted to more than threepence in the 
pound; and in Cahirciveen—tho poorest Union, we believe, 
in Ireland—it amounted to fivepence-halfpenny in the 
pound. Even the smaller of these sums would be a 
very serious addition to the local burdens of a poor 
district; and so long as the Act remains simply permis¬ 
sive, the Unions in which the rate is levied may have the 
additional annoyance of knowing that in a neighbouring, 
and perhaps richer, Union it is not levied. Further than 
this, it is objected that, when all tho circumstances of Ireland 
are taken into account, tho salaries of tho National School 
teachers are not bo low as has been alleged, and that care¬ 
lessness in exacting the school foes is a principal reason 
why they are not higher than they aro. The opponents of 
the special rate contend that the average pay of a teacher 
is from 60Z. to 70Z. a year, and that, by proper attention on 
" their part to the collection of fees, this average might he in¬ 
creased by 30Z. a year. In that case, it is said, National 
School teachers would be better off’, as regards salary, 
than bank clerks in country towns, or than shopman 
even in large concerns; while, if the hours of labour 
aro taken into account, the superiority of the teacher’s 
position becomes more apparent still. Tho time for 
which elementary schools, aro open ou tho five working 
days is less than tlio time lor which banks aro open, 
and very much less than the time for which shops are open; 
while Saturday is always a holiday, and Hiere is a consi¬ 
derable summer vacation. It seems clear that before 
making the Act of last Session compulsory on the Guardians 
—and, unless it is made compulsory, it may, for any good it 
will do, as well be repealed—more occutato information 
than is at present attainable mnst be furnished about the 
school fees. If it is true that, by proper attention to this 
part of school administration, tho average salary of the 
touchers might bo increased by something like a third, they 
mnst either bo insufficiently collected or very insufficiently 
accounted for. 

Nor mnst it bo forgotten that, even if the Guardians bad 
used their now powers to the full, and spent tho whole 
60,000/. in increasing the salaries of the teachers, the object 
for which alono this increase can be properly demanded 
would’not of necessity bo brought any nearer. The 
end which Parliament had in view when it passed 
the Act of last Session was not to put a little 
more money into the pockets of a number of deserving 
young men and women ; it was to put Irish children into 
tho bands of a better class of teachers. Bat good teaching 
is not exclusively a matter of payment, it is largely a 
matter of training; and an improvement in the former respect 
would not necessarily be accompanied, while it would be 
useless unless accompanied, by an improvement in the latter. 
The ordinary career of Irish National School teachers is to 
got what education they can in their parish schools, then 
to become pupil-teachers in tho Hatno school, and from that 
to pass to be master or mistress of somo other school. Such 

• & courso as this involves no training, properly so called. 
They pick up a certain amount of instruction while they 
are scholars, and according as they are intelligent or un¬ 
intelligent, and their teaohor has or has not some notion 
of what teaching should be like, will be thoir chance 
of nttaining some proficiency in the end. It is a purely 
haphazard method of obtaining teachers, and. one which 
completely ignores all tho progress that has been made 
in the theory and practice of teaching during the last 
thirty years. This, however, is tho method on which the 
groat majority of Irish teachers arc obtained, and it is 
not easy to see why, so long as this method is persisted in, 
any more increase of salary should have the beneficial 
results expected from it. Thus we are brought back to tho 
difficulty wh^lfe 6 Government were so unwilling to free 


last year. It would bo useless for tho National Board to insist 
on no teachers being employed who have not attended a 
training-school, because under the existing Irish system 
training-schools must bo undenominational. The result is, 
as wo pointed out when the Bill was under discussion, that, 
as Catholic managers will not employ any but Catholics as 
teachers, and as Catholic parents will not send their children 
to be trained as teachers in schools from which religion is ex¬ 
cluded, “ tho National Board have to put up with untrained 
“ teachers as a better alternative than having no teachers at 
“ all.” Wo do not protend to say how this difficulty is to be 
got over. It is enough if tho Government can be 
brought to understand that it is here that tho shoe really 
pinches, and that until it is eased here no solid improve¬ 
ment will have been effe cted In a Homan Catholic country 
trained teachers can only be had from training-schools 
which aro in harmony with average Roman Catholic 
opinion. Protestants may wish that Roman Catholic 
parents were enlightened enough to send their children to 
Protestant training-schools, though, as a mle, they are not 
particularly ready to prove thoir superiority to religious 
distinctions by sending thoir own children to Roman 
Catholic schools. But the question is not what Pro¬ 
testants wish so much as what they can get, and experience 
has proved that in Ireland the choice does not lio between 
teachers who arc Ultramontancs and teachers who are not 
Ullramontnnes, but between Ultramontane teachers who 
have been trained for their work and Ultramontane teacbors 
who have not been trained for their work. Ultramontanism 
is for the present an inseparable accident of all Irish 
Catholic teachers; but we need not make bad worso by 
insisting that it shall be Ultramontanism of the most un- 
ius true ted and inefficient type. 


FLATTERY. 

I T is often said that tho love of flattery is a mark of what Mr. 

Swinburne has not uuhrppily termed parvanimity. According 
to this current view, it is one of the surest feigns of a higher moral 
and intellectual culture to dislike flattery, and to foel contempt 
for there who proffer it But though this admirable theory is so 
frequently advocated in words, \vc much doubt whether* many 
persons even among tho more refined classes of society con¬ 
sistently hold hy it in practice. Although it is doubtless true 
that certain forms of naked adulation have long since become 
distasteful in good society, a close observer will still he able to 
detect traces of a refined appreciation of this easy kind of lip- 
service. Very few, we suspect, even of the polite classes are 
wholly unsusceptible to the charms of a gracefully executed 
stroke of flattery, and it seems to lie rather an affectation of extra¬ 
ordinary moral severity to denounce the flatterer s art as something 
radically vicious. Perhaps a common-sense investigation of the 
matter may show' that, after all, there is nothing so very terrible in 
this fondness for the sweets of artfully arranged adulation; that, 
although it in to be classed among the frailties of human nature, it 
is not the vulgar a fid. despicable vice which our fine maxims Appear 
to represent it os being. 

Flattery may for our present purposes be roughly defined m a 
bestowal of praise by complimentary word or action to a degree 
not actually supported by tho giver’s deliberate conviction. There 
are obviously two things to be distinguished here, the desire to 
praise, and the insincerity of the laudatory action. Now praise 
itself is clearlv a pleasant thing universally desired, and it is only 
a suspicion ot its genuineness which makes it of doubtful value. 
If in any way all grounds for this suspicion can ho removed 01 
hidden from sight, it is evident that tho flatterer may carry on*his 
soothing art with perfect success. As a matter of fact, wo find 
many persons of undoubted diameter und intellectual ability who 
are extremely slow to detect the hollowness of any pieco of praise 
accorded to them. More especially, we may observe, among men oi 
a certain renown in art or science, and among public official*, there 
are many who appear to take all kinds of adulation quite as a matter 
of courso, and who, so far from rigidly scrutinizing the nature of the 
sweets thus tendered, seem to count on a certain amount of flatter¬ 
ing attention as a perquisite of their elevated position. It is only 
necessary that a man bo deeply impressed with a sense of his own 
merits in order to duriio this amount of gratification from the un¬ 
sifted praises of others. Biographies of eminent persons abundantly 
illustrate the facility with which even penetrating minds allow 
themselves to bo hoodwinked when flatterers present their full- 
flavoured cup. It looks ob if such minds were so readily agitated 
hy tho pleasant excitement of amovr-jnvpra as to have no apace 
fur tho intrusion of critical doubts. They are bo accustomed to 
indulge in a gentle admiration of their own personal ttdleuce 
that all external praise, by harmonizing so Well with their own 
sentiments, finds easy acceptance. ^ 

But again, even when people are not thug habitually uncritical 
in receiving praise, but show a fair amount of skill in discrimi¬ 
nating the genuine coiu from its counterfeits, they do not 
necessarily lose their relish lor flattery. All who look closely 
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into human nature must wonder fit ii» cnpsmty for living on luilf- 
recognized illusions. It is quite possible for a person to pro on 
drawing comfort from a pleasing supposition, os, for instance, 
that lie is in possession of a ouvl»in moral dignity, and yet to 
be fully aware that the supposition is extremely doubtful Those 
psychologists who lay atoms on grades of distinct mid indistinct 
consckmsness might probtbh Hiul an illustration of their favourite 
theory in this gimult uukhi-* play of a. fueling and a critical suspicion 
of its legitimacy. If only the particular sentiment can secure u 
Arm footing wdtliia tin* boundaries of clear consciousness, it will 
not bo soon disturbed by niiv nuniher of unwelcome rellortiuns 
which Hit around the bdt of obscure consciousness. Thus it is 
that we cannot but li'.e the graceful compliment oven when tlnuo 
is a nascent recognition of it* partial insincerity, and when only a 
moment's imfottei .vl reflection would assure us of the fact, Iu the 
rapid ilow of couvor.-iUion there is little time for such reflect ion. 
Tho well-inserted allusion has just, time to awaken a pie-vs ur.; bio 
glow of satisfaction, and is then expelled by new imbjecls of 
thought before it can have been submitted to n crUirtiT cmilysis. 
It would be a very lofty style of mind indeed which could execute 
this duty of critical iiivt«4igut inn before indulging for tin iu-lciit 
in the pWsnrabh* sen.- uions which Micii pretty ullusioiio iiuuic- 
ditttely awaken. 

Nor is even thi* all that can be urged in cvpIiMidho of, if not in 
o.vcutM for, tlnp-w idesprewl tado Jbv (laidcry uf n ci-. l .in order, 
liven after there lws been time for reiicriimj, :>:sd wli.m tin, li.izv 
susp icion of the inst.mL is ir.iU'dhr.ucil into n c.-bu find settled 
acceptance of a probability, flu' compliment which u a m delicious 
at the moment of ils utiorane.' dues red necc^urily ]»•■>»? nil its 
piquant flavour. For it is exceedingly e:i.-y o fin 1 con-id era lion*, 
which serve to reduce the probibility tn ,-i minimum. ;?r.d ho to 
ivjjih-r it inoperative. For example, the p< rani who i- thus re¬ 
flecting on a recently bo.dowcd compliment in ‘Veeueutly bit tiled in 
his attempt, to estimate its exact value by the vagumui.-s of the 
language used. The utterances of tho lint term’ a*v e^enli.dly 
indefinite. They commonly owe their point fo c. p-rticubiv euf- 
phosis of voice or manner, or at leftto the employ me*.t of m 
exceedingly indefinite superlative term. Few, it any, of the cus¬ 
tomary forms of praise are susceptible of rvr.ct iiichmimmucuL. 
They seek rather to express n feeling in the spe .kers mind tlun to 
gauge the precise dimensions of the nbjtvt of the pr.ibe, and nil 
itlKruiatinns which aim at cvprcsiing emotion arc in tiu-ir nature 
vague propositions. Suppose, for instance, that ?i lady li ^ j u 4 
been complimented in omphalic tern..* • >i t!.-i c tool ton ■» of 
a musical performance. t hi cool rede u,u shn will ly apt 
to doubt, either from previous experiences of iUfcteiy > iT imhi 
•W. ain circumstances in this parlie.d.ir raise, (he slic-ubv 
of the praise. aril ill she will iind it hard 1o t-av win 
the language used pdpably ovi-r.v epped the limits <d' 
sjNMker’s feelingut llio moment. Nlrio.ly speaking, thin could otnv 
be known with approximate certaiuty after u wry full acqu.iinf- 
ft»ce with tho particular person's moles of speech. Very warm 
las gunge which would bo fulsome, if not ridiculous, on the lips 
of ail habitually stolid person, may bo quite sincere when em¬ 
ployed by a lively arsd demonstrative men. !So that, even if on a 
primd fticie considers ti on a graceful cumuli emu t 1« -dc* ex-r^ve-c i'»‘d, 
furtlwr refloction uiav find reasons to doubt this It.-l tbmbi it *e’i. 
JEveu supposing, farther, that, tho lady thus complimented h.;;- gc.id 
gTO-uids for knowing that the person pioliWing the pj i.e l ha 
usually entertain so high au opinion of her skill as tvis l.ujgu.i^c in 
the presont cose indicates, it dues uot follow that she will ut once 
denounce tho praise os silly or insulting flattery. For, ml 
praise express is primarily tho sin-akvis fooling, oiul not hip general 
habit of feeling, but the single emotion of the moment, who C'wimt 
be at all sure that his declaration is insincere till she cun uncertain 
in some other way the dopth of the admiration he fowls at. this ymr- 
tioulaar instant. Now this is raroU posniblo, for it is very h.r/aidous 
to reason that, because a man dot's not often uumifest a ccrL dii 
emotion, ho cannot bo experiencing it at this moment. As a 
matter of fact, we arc not unhvquwj.tJy s'ruck by iJm s;M*etaclo of 
a customarily quiet temperament suddenly vvakiiig up to a lively 
efithusiaiun. Thus, to rnuirn to otir iniiipiiiary example, the per¬ 
son who praises the perform uuac td a lady musician iimv, for some 
nndiscovcvable ronaon, really have bean impressed in rpiile an un- 
usoal degree by this particular exercise of bur art. And so it hap¬ 
pens that people Oi\n ucurly always find plausible grounds iu justi- 
titcation of the more ambiguous pr rises which have been accorded 
the ut, and thus spare themaolvtM the humiliation itivl pain uf strip¬ 
ping off their newly-Acquired livurels. 

Iet-once mom> even if fall and eaka reflection leaves no doubt 
as Ur tiie'-presence of verbal exaggemtum iu an net of praise, wo do 
not- tttiOBSOMrily beoorna iudigiuuit with Lhe iluUercr, or tread Ihe 
. agetjeahl* offering under our feci. There are ijihu v cnees in which 
we aTe sesasedf or conscious exng\x>i'4t*iou in u cotuplimeut paid to 
us, and yet-do not. resent it. AU wide departures from truth in tho 
bertuwal of pmtfiMiare of cotu^e olieuaivu iu themselves, and, when 
seen tn bu resorted to fbr the pori>o»e of triumphing oves our vanity 
and credulity, nreBimphr odfcms; But slight exaggerations, though 
strictly speaking oxamplea of flattery, do not always displease. For 
these may spring solely from all tuoutble inotiva—namely, a desire 
to please and encourage the prtsou sa Ibittered. A strong wish in a 
particular diiix tion may cause a slight, deviation of language from 
tert, even in/ the case of a habitually truthful man, And a kindly 
wish to And merit in others n»ay. tuudly carry a spealiur «little 
beyond lhe_ strict btuwdo of truthful etatemont in nppcwtioiriaap 
pimse. Nobody probably sees, any harm in enoouragiag children. 


and even bjtckwurd adults by this kind of gentle flattery. Xhia 
being so, it is scarcely to be expected that the person who receives 
such stimulating compliments should repel them as disagreeable. 
If only ho is persuaded that tho exaggeration is' due solely to this 
momentary preponderance of a generous folding ovw a strict re¬ 
gard for trut h, the flattery may lose something of its vuliuv atr^a 
testimony to merit, but will still be very pleasant as a token x»f 
cou rt>‘oiut and frieudly smitiiiient. It is, we suspect, this ingredient 
of exftg-tfor.itod praiso which first made flattery a recognized part 
of courteous manners. The \vf»ari»om<*noss, not to Ray tho repul* 
sivonuss, of IsxahionabiC adulation is due uWlts^ utterly sensoloss 
diavogoi’d for truth, anil to its Jifeh-ns and mechanical nniura. 

There si'mns, tiicn, reason to sunjioso that flattery in certain of 
its fornix is uot necessarily iwolting oven to generally tmfhful 
persum*. but that it may iind u place among the customs of the 
moat ivlined forms of society. As tho quality of veracity jrro.vs in 
dtilicucy and intensity, tho province of flattery will of c«*nr" be 
limitisl, but tho considt'rations hero dwelt on wem to favour tho 
supposition that it will not soon grow out of date. It would be 
iuicri’stir.g, hud we tho Apace, to trace out the precise dmigcs 
w hich iotollcctunl :us«l moral progiv.-.s cfleets both in the cFnion- 
sions imd in the form of flattery. Culture swim* to ilu^a* flat¬ 
tery what, it does lor o'.i& of iu rippo^ites, ridicule; it limits its 
sphere, and parti.illy dis7ni-.es it bv M'dteniug its expression. If 
lUttory is to bo grateful to a sen.-al/e mid truth-loving ni -u or 
woman, it luu-d cle.irly conform to several conditions. W'e 

have remarked, it must uot btf ttn> broad, wholly setting at 
dolianeo tho b’mnd.i of truth, hut must ho rivughizab'o as 
nil npproximat loll to the Imth. Thus the compliment be¬ 
stowed rthoii'd cleu*!y point to a lmrituriona quality having 
an uiidif|>uted existence. Ftnlhcv, it should never be forced 
ou a person in im td'tru^ivc way. It. should bo couched 
in modest language, and m t I'.vak woVntly on our attonti m iu 
be id eulogistic epti In is. And it should uot bo kept before ouT 
miuda wi as to j t ro.i»e n full and emb.irr.'i«aiug cotweiousne. j of the 
speaker's meaning, but rather appear a. j a truislcut clem- nl iu a 
fugitive iMr.versaiion. It is alw t ys belter to lot the praise be in¬ 
ferred tVom tho langua v c used th m to declare it, in direct terms. 
In this way it will be uppnriato.1 by it swift movement of fl 'bug, 
while there will be no time for its uroaaing n painful i-Ot- 
consrjioiisno-a. Uueo more, flattery h nlw.ivs more nnvpMbltf 
when it »'nnw to 1>^ the jaai.lmd, of tlm moment, and not tho 
result of premeditation, for in this ca-e it Im#* a greater 
appciUMiico of ruality. Or, if the speaker di.- tinctly inlcuds to 
indicate a deliberate wish to gratify, und so to show lli - e.\- v rcise 
of foretiiought, the praise should be, tendered wml!i u cer¬ 
tain dcliiMlo skill so US to uwure the, re*i’ueiit of 1 1 »-» clicv’s 
anxiety to make tho oflering n* graceful r-.- po-ril, ». <l he 
indirect wavs of flattery lire, nlso wuiih utlemlng to. Due may 
flatter m jiorami by rriving to his im incite tiiebd—ior iird.mcu, 
liis with--something highly eulogistic, which it would be diilleult 
to say to him,self dirocLly. Another |u»d still more useful method 
is to flutter by actiou instead of by words, that is. by tie 1 ling 
people as if they bud a certain Jtind of merit or ev cell cure. T!u» 
wo may studiously consult the tas'u of a lady wboae a-slhotic 
judgment we wish to extol, or may enlist the co-opurclion of a 
peraon in a benevolent M'-hema, and thus indirect ly attribute to him a 
gifierous disposition. Tiie aiv:iul.igo of this lust mode of tbittor- 
iu/ is that it CHcapcA the necessity ot oven a slight verbal uir.rtilh- 
iiilnesA. To appeal to a peraons ojunion is not tn« same thijig fts 
to declare him to b" wise, even though ho mar bo readily disposed 
to coaiocture irom the former that we mean tho latter too. 


T1IK I’.NO OK TllK “ CKVIIKKNI) M COXTllOVKRSY. 

\'l? riO write these words hop^'ullv, ft« trusting that' vrhat might 
v V to be wdll W, and tlmt, with tho late judgment of the iVivy 
Oou.jc.il, xve buve hand the hwi of the very silliest dispute that 
cv. r \vaj.stirred up. The nbiiird question ns to the use oi* the 
oiljcotivc “ Ileveacud,” us applied on a tombstone to a Wesleynn 
liiuiiAter, has been divided liy thu highest Court, not only iu the 
way most, consistent with common sense, but on the grounds meat 
consistent with common The whole question about which 

so much has been said is summed up in a few words by Sir 
William Jurucs. *• Tho Di*nn of Arches assumes that * Rcrorend * is 
rightly the title of a iimn who is epiacopally ordHiued. NVhat 
connexioM is there between episcopal ordination and the title of* 

‘ Beverend * ? ” To. this ipivslnon there is really no answer. As was: 
shown over mid over again in the evidence, and as most b»familiar 
to every one who kjjows aiiyihiug of the records of the last three or 
four hundred years, there i» no connexion whatever between tho 
two things. The judgnu iit says, with the most perfect truth, u In 
tho opinion of their Lordships, ‘ Itevonind’ is not a title of honour or 
courtesy; it is a laudatory opHhrt.” This exactly hite tho dlitiue- 
tion which both aides in ttris grotesqne contKiversy seem to herve 
foiled to understand. Tho Weakmm minister doubtless thought 
that, in okiiraing the epithet of totmxmk,'* ho was ra aotna xvay 
eerthig his own position; the Vicar, iu reftising to aUew him the 
epithet, doubtless thought that ha was aasact|ice t his poaHimi, The 
judgment of tho Privy Council ought to teochTboth of them that 
the disputed epithet hue nothing whatever,to do with the position qf' 
cither of them, and that neither of them is in any w^r KiStter or worse 
for the epithet beidg either granted optomed/ Ifar* Judgment 
marks the dlstinethte, which lies at theTooe 1 thewiieUt matter, 
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fe&tufcen. # title and tin epithet. 'The irregular gumption frf a title 
m^nt really be of importance, and it might be a duty toresist it; 
w> each duty can arise in the case of a mere epithet. For instance, 
it the Wesleyan body in England had, m it has in the United 
States, officer* -who claim the title ol a Bishop, to allow one of them 
♦o l)e described on a tombstone by the title of Bishop would ho 
Vitito another thing from giving him the epithet of Reverend, Kipht 
Reverend, or any other. It would, to say tho least, be a fair 
question, and worth arguing, whether to describe the Wesleyan 
minister in any formal way us a, Bishop was not an infringement 
alike of thoologic# positions by wUiwn the Vicar probably holds 
himself bound, and even of the legal rights of the Bishop of the 
diocese. We do not presume in decide what the judgment of the 
Privy Council would be or ought to be in huoU h cose ; but we do 
aay that such a case would be altogether different from the present 
one, and that the arguments on both sides would have to be alto¬ 
gether diftbreut from what they were in this c;u*u. A title wiser in 
a fact or alleged fact; a mere honorary epithet asserts nothing. To 
call a mail Bishop, or Colonel, or Barrister-at-Law, is in truth to 
assert certain facts about him; merely to call him “ Reverend,” or 
u Gallant,” or " Learned,” express's* no fact whatever. As wo 
showed long ago, the only difference between the two cases is that, 
while modern usage attaches the epithets of ‘'Gallant” and 
“ Learned” to members of two professions, and the epithet of 
41 Reverend ” to a third, modem usage, or jwrhwps rather the zeal 
of the profession itself, has mode the epithet in one case stick 
somewhat closer than it does in the other two. 

The judgment goes on to sum up the whole matter in the shortest 
and clearest way. This laudatory epithet “ has been used not for 
a great length of time, but for some considerable, time by the cleigy 
of the Church Of England.” That is to say, out of several floating 
epithets a prorass of natural selection fixed Reverend as the special 
epithet of the clergy about the end of the seventeenth century or 
the beginning of the eightemitb. “ It was used in ancient times 
by ]n»raot» who wore not clergy nt all.” This needs no proof; 
indeed we suspect that survivals of this ancient practice might, us 
the Lord Chancellor himself hinted, be found still. We are not 
prepared with a cose of the Lords of the Privy Council being 
ludlnl “ Reverend,” or “ Right Reverend,” but wo should not be in 
tfao le.ml surprised if such a cuso were to be found. " It bos bOcn 
used, and is used in common parlance of so rial intercourse by (of P) 
mini.-fora of denominations separate from the Church of Jriqghind.V 
And the usage which made “ Reverend ” the special epithet of the 
clergy was fixed so late, and .the time whim it began to be given 
to ministers of other denominations came in so ewly, that, if 
there was any time during which the epithet was always riven 
to the Established clergy and was never given to ministers of any 
other denomination, that time must have been a very short one 
With these facta before him, it is hard <o see how any rational 
num could help coming to the conclusion of the Court, “It 
is impossible therefore to treat this as an exclusive possession of 
the Church of England.” The whole thing is simply a matter of 
usag's involving no point of law, principle, dr -fact; and usage has 
long ago settled the question in favour of the Wesleyan minister. 
And the Jjurd Chancellor goes on rtiost pertinently to say “that 
if ever there whs a iu which no possible misunderstanding 1 
could arise, it would be here.” “ There is no pretence to the 
position of ordained minister in the Church of England. The 
statement is one which claims nothing more than what is actually 1 
the fact.” This exactly hits the point. Had the words “ Wesleyan 
Minister ” not been added, we do uot say that there would have been 
any juM, ground for all this disturbance; but we can uudetttomd 
that some people might think that there was just ground. As it 
is, the whole qursifon was whether an bottomry epithet, which 
has no legal or theological mwaniHr, should be applied to a person 
who openly declares his own status as a Wesleyau minister. We 
can understand the anxiety of Nonconformist ministers to claim 
the epithet of Reverend, because, with many of them, the claim 
is mainly a social one. At the same time, they would do well to 
abstain from the odd roani flotations of temper on the subject 
which they sometimes show. We have heard of a case in which 
a indenting minister Was very angry beoaive a correspondent, 
writing in tbe third person, having spoiionof him Ihelirst time as “ the 
Rov. Mr, A.,” wonton tlrraugh tliorest of the letter eatthighimehnply 
11 Mr. A.” Now, if we were writing in the third person, whether 
to a Nonconformist minister or to w riet^yman of the Established 
Church, it would never have come intootrr head* to use the epithet 
atall in the;inside of the letter, though we should certainly use it 
for both in the address on the outride. If, instead of “ Reverend,’ 11 
the disputed epithet had been ** Honourable,“ tbe absurdity comes 
out more strongly. There have been people in our own day who 
have commonly borne that epithet without having much rigfcffcoit; 
we cm cowxrive those persona being natutaUy angry if the epithet 
hod beat* omitted iu theaddresa, oHn way desmptiontbat won in the 
least formed; but we do not behove'that thoy-yweuld have shpectad 
the word ^Honourable ” to be tseked ou to thrirswme* mwf time 
they were epdhen of or-to, 1 On •• the ether 'bandt'tjfwredaseMotbing 
equally lutfrerous in the siteWinaporiancs which some oftheckrirT 
attach to % mere epithet which asserts nothing usd proves nothing. 
There hare been a good many clergymen who' would'*thtak it 
scorn to have aft the epithets of lioofcor piled-on Aheu^—to be 
spoken of ns godly, learned, jntifckms; and 
Aj r\e&theEwere left out. ' Ne^itoppears that there mo- seme whose 
^ seal mMm llnmtatb* other way, who < declare that it yrfttbe an 
inaultdn add**** mem...any-awge- by asm epithot wbfoh hse heetti 
“dsaccwtad/* - fctap a called' Rovwetid *•] 


1 because a Dissenting ■ minister is celled so too, seems se^pRiteMiiQ 
one way ns what has hitherto been the climax the other w*y~~t$e 
! formula “Kfev. and Mrs. A.E” on a card; Judicious Riduu dw id 
Madam Joan would never have thought of that. 

Tlmn tho judgment of the Privy Council and the coiunrents of 
the Lord OluinceUn* nothing can be better or clearer. They put 
plain seme into plain English. It in another thing a hen wo come 
to the comments of tho Times, to the talk about “ uu cu asc i one 
sublimation of temporal acriilnnis,* 1 “reflex action,” and “efli-r- 
yusoences of cMNiiuuica! prejudice.” It is at),elaborate cottfurion 
indin-d when the Tonus aajs 

li'it when a liMuip tcilkb uf Kpi'copaov bring i:f l>ivine inuailuth»n, l*t.- 
ii.ii'-ly irHH.<u rri tbs Living s'Ct slan to his title, his Pallet', UJm 
t and ail hh ten.norul pivrogaUvW}; .and, rirniJarly, when an 

he nmy think fiimwlf in duty bimnd, hi* ckdm to 
be riio only trin: law-soic of >ljutiiu;rial aaf liorily, he IfWHtat 
pnuogMtive Un.i iuijjlic-d in ln« title, hU 4 * freehold,and>att She4Mstiauary 
jirivilegen of hi* jwritk*u, forgetting that the latter, at all «vw>U>, are wore 
msiitm oPftnrir.l or It^ui pr*^cil|>tiui» f md nte liable to !kj wjitfidrawu *t 
any moment by the stcuiur i.utlioruy vli.ch Ijentowed them. 

Now those BLhops who would insist most strongly <m«pttiQ»pacy 
aa a divine institution are just tbor« who sure least likely Vo 
lransfor the divine sanction to their palaces, their social poeiriun, 
! and all their tempoml prerogatives. As lor-lsansfarriiig it to-their 
i titles, that depends on what‘is meant by their titles. For tta'tkb) 
of Bishop—that k, for Urn fact that they ate aU that is impUed m 
tho theological term Bishop- they would churn a divine-seacthm. 
They would ciuim no sucli sanction for the temporal title of ** jLonl,” 
still less for the mere epithet of “ Reverend ” or “ Right Revcread/ 1 
unless they foil into tho sfrange mistake mi the Risbof) 
of Lincoln in fancying that those epithets inmlied . or 
denied any theological proposition. Bo in the ease (a the **> 
cumbcnt, the Time* studiously confounds law and ASege. W|qr 
docs tbe Timm put “ frethold " in conuoasP No oao deuhta that 
the chn&yin&u holds his tithe and glebe by a freehold teaure. Re 
one doubts, on the other band, that an Act of Parliament way at 
any time take t horn away. But, as lung as the law secures them to 
him, he only does hi* duty to lumeelf And his sue&etaurs in dwfood- 
ing his rights. But this hoa notlung to do with the present oontyo- 
veruy, because to call tlio Wesleyan minister “ Reverend ” 
nothing in any wey incousisUmt with the freehold rights of the 
Vicar. As for “ cuatomaiy privileges,” u legal-and/toctal prascrip¬ 
tion, M the Tiiues must la» a little mure explicit before we know 
what it moans. What is “ legal or social yroscriptien " P -legal 
prescription is one lhing; social ]vixecripuon, iaaautiker; “caa- 
tomary privileges ” may aienn Bsster uffenngs; they may mean the 
epithet of “ Reverend.'’ But lSswier offeriuge ana the epithet ut 
“ Reverend ” stand on altogetlir.r different grounds. The u lempond 
power,” if by that is meant Ring, Lords, and Genuaons, may 
undoubtedly withdraw anything that it has bostowod, or any* 
thing that any one else bus bestowed; no W oao hmit Ue 
powers; but the onXmvy exercise of those powers Is Rutiled, by 
the rules of common i»onae. JL is quite poreihle that the temporal 
power may puss an Act to deprive the clergy either of their free¬ 
holds or of their Easter offeriuga .But the temporal .power of the. 
United Kingdom must huvu greatly changed its character if it ever 
sits down to make au Act of Railimuent to say who shall becalfod 
“ Reverend ” and who shall nut. 


GOVfcUSOIlS AND CONSULS. 

ri^HERE are not a few professions which have very much the 
l character of lotteries, but none more so pevbfcpu than bur 
foreign and colonial civil per vices. A gentleman who h<)* shown 
more or less enpoetty for tho post is gazetted Govcreor of ene 
of our dependencies. He may have Wen painfully climbing 
tho ladder of promotion hand o\*er hand, and have received atlaata 
tardy recompense for meritorious, though obscure, official services. 
He may have been a man of fashion aistreasinglj out at elbows^ 
whose unsuspected administrative talents have attracted the notice 
of some personage of influence like the Marquis of Bteyno; or he 
may have had the fortune to have-figured conupicuonsfy in public 
lifts and the gratitude of hie party rewards him for & consis¬ 
tently loyal devotion with a position and income which will be 
exceedingly welcome. Tbe fortunate recipient of tho favours of 
tho Ookmirtl Office finds his new dignity more or leas pletwant and 
profitable. He may be set down on the Gold Coast, or in some 
lover-stricken islet of the West Indies, to console biuiwlf for in¬ 
salubrious exile with the maxim that every land is a native 
country to the breve; or his lines may fall to him in iucrotive 
fhtem among the paui-iuva and gold-mines of Austrabwia, or 
in The scented forests of Ceylon. But, whatever bis imme¬ 
diate fate, the only thing certain in his prospects is their 
uncertainty, unless indeed ho. should command extraordinary in¬ 
terest. He may perchance deal too vigorously with local disturb¬ 
ances to please that popular sentiment at homo which naturally 
sways the opinions of his -superiors, in which care he Irftl f)e ire- 
flftlled, to be ahelved for liie,«nd may tlriuk ‘Whd 

escapes Ihc criminal trfotinals. Or, without biptolf 

to some military rimr pm that excites so geucrid a^eASatiun 
that it ift impossible for the authorities to condone it, he site 
simply fait to give eatiafaetion to the gpnUsmonSvho are tab 
measure respoBrible for hie administrsBou. . Or* a gain , wh*&fce W 
served his term, shouid he have no bsckere et^adteuartata. his 
appKuMfon mayhe quietly ignored ^ pietitfoBs for anew 
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appointment. In either of these eases, the unfortunate man Buffers 
the miseries of a sudden collapse of dignity and prosperity. Ho 
■who, a month or two before, was a little monarch, ruling his 
potty realm almost autocratically by the aid of deferential 
Ministers or an obsequious Council, finds himself “lord of him¬ 
self, that heritage of woo,” and of next to nothing besides. The 
odds are that his ex-Excellcncy has little or no private fortune, 
and the recent occupant of Oovernnient House has to huddle 
himself, his family, and his suite of a single nursemaid, into cramped 
lodgings in Pimlico or Bayswater, while he dances disheartening 
attendance at the Colonial Ollico, It is a painful change from 
easy and dignified competence to shabby pinching; his dreams of 
laying by Irom his official incojue had vanished in sraotu us ! 
he awoke to the inevitable claims on him; and, on tin? con¬ 
trary, lie has probably brought home a schedule of debts by 
way of memorial of hie tenure of office. Ho bus arranged 
with his creditors to settle by instalments, which involves 
him in a Berios of periodical defaults and expostulations. No 1 
wonder that ho grows more and morn pressing for ve-employ- 
went, before he shall have been absolutely crushed under the : 
accumulating weight of his difficulties. Nu wonder that ho is 
more indefatigable than ever in his visits to the Colonial Office. 
The gentlemen who make it the business of their department to keep 
unwelcome suitors at hay begin to regard him as a bugbear instead 
of a mere cipher; the very messengers in the corridors come to detest 
him, and to dread the perpetually recurring visitations which they 
cannot prevont. And all the time he regularly gne-t the rounds of 
liis limited circle of acquaintances, imploring them to help him 
with their exertions in quarters possible and impossible. There is 
just one chance in a hundred that ho may prevail by import unity, 
and that his much crying may obtain him a l'rosh lease of 
official lifo, to expire again under aggravated circumstances. But 
then there are ninety-nine chances in n hundred that the good- 
humoured, hospitable administrator settles down into a moody 
discontented man, with wishes, and oven with wants, out of all 
proportion to his means. Such extreme instances, we may admit, 
are exceptional. Ablo and trustworthy nu n, as a rule, will have 
something like justice done them in the end; and intelligent civilians 
who have onioyed good opportunities ought to win favour in high 
quarters in the course of their career. But it must be remembered 
that even the ablest man is at a disadvantage when he is out of 
sight and mind in a tranquil community somew here on the other side 
of the world j prejudice is more easily’created than partiality; even 
a brief interval between a couple of appointments may leave a 
legacy of permanent embarrassments; and in ;-.cy case such an ex¬ 
treme contingency as we have suggested, king always more or 
less on the cards, must make the must sanguine of men oro::»lun- 
ttlly anxious. 

After all, however, if high colonial administration is a lottery, 
there is brilliancy as well as substance in the prizes to be drawn in 
it. The Colonial Governor has his cares like crowned heads and 
their viceroys, but even at Capo Coast Castle or St. Kitts he 
presides over a petty court, and may count on receiving the re¬ 
spectful consideration due to the xnouthpiero of Imperial authority. 
Her Majesty’s Consuls, on the other hand, have few of the conso¬ 
lations of pomp in their more prolonged exiles, and must content 
thommdves witn “influence*’ in place of power. As for the plea¬ 
sures of congenial society, nothing can he more precarious than 
their prospects in this respect, unless they ohanco to have some 
definite information beforehand as to the place where their ser¬ 
vices are required. Good things there are, no doubt. Paris is 
by no means a disagreeable place of residence; existence may be 
made very tolerable on the shores of the Bay ol‘Naples or Palermo, 
especially if you have a weakness for sunshine or a tendency to 
pulmonary complaints. But then, again, conceive what a man’s 
feelings must bo on receiving his sentence to some city peopled by 
fanatics on the shores of the Arabian Gulf, or to some swamp- 
girdled choruel-houso among the lagoons of Central America. The 
appointment may startle him, but hie has practically no choice but 
to accept-. So he gets his will duly executed in London, should he 
be lucky enough to have any property to bequeath, and proceeds to 
lay in a supply of quinine and Persian powder, with any other 
medicaments and specifies recommended fur the local diseases and 
insects. The metal cases of liis baggage are disagreeably suggestive 
of white ants and such omnivorous Vermin, liis fellow-passengers 
on board ship, with their willow conclusions, sunken cheeks, and 
shrivelled forms, are anything but exhilarating spectacles, disposed 
as he is to depression at anv rate. Yet most of them will tell him 
with cheerful self-congratulation that thoy are bound to their homos 
in neighbouring cities that stand considerably higher in the sanitary 
scale than the low-lying seaport which is to be the seat of his con¬ 
sulate. Whet) he casts anchor before it and comes on dock to gaze, 
possibly first appearances may be reassuring. The bay that is to be 
the special scene of his maritime jurisdiction is enlivened with some 
show of shipping. The town itself is picturesquoly situated on roll¬ 
ing ground sloping bock from a shelving beach, and commanded by 
a whiled citadel with imposing tiers of batteries. Long quays of 
massive masonry stretch their arms into the water, palm and other 
feathering aud umbrageous trees cast their shade hero and there 
among the blocks of houses, while the {J&ce is girdled with musses 
of green, whtyn irrigated clearing# that took like gardens seem to 
run hack inlo'lhe virgin forest He steps into ike bunt to be 
pulled asli.iru, and with each stroke of tbu uarsan illusion vanishe*. 
The weed-grown quays are but the dry tuid mouldering bones of 
the former substance'’ of gml prosperity. The water has silted 
into shallows; no dredging is done in the harbour; nor can any 


vessel of burden corns alongside the wharf. The houses still 
look imposing from the sea, because they were solidly built 
several centuries ago. But the stucco has disappeared, the 
woodwork is iu decay, even the walls are cracked and the roofs 
fissured by volcanic disturbances. The streets are encumbered 
by all nianuer of garbage that has been neglected by the dogs 
and tho vultures, and tue new comer’s heart sinks within him 
when he goes looking for an eligible residence. Ho soon dis¬ 
cover that tho social attractions of tho place are as deceptive as 
tho honeycombed guns that frown through tho embrasures of the 
batteries. As for its society, the richoet of tl» merchants are little 
given to hospitality. Tho most he may expect of them is a 
gracious smile and a cup of summed wator at one of their “At 
homes,” if lie should not have been sent unanimously to Coventry 
for discharging liis duties to their prejudice. His consular 
colleagues tender him official courtesies; but, even if he escapes 
king the object of their jealousy and political intrigues, three 
or four families of promiscuous nationalities form but a limited 
circle from which to select the companions of one’s solitude. At 
irst he goes out lor riding exercise in those glorious forests over 
which distance threw its halo of enchantment. But he finds that 
at tho best of times they exhale languor and disease from the 
masses of rotting parasites that are interwoven through the dense 
undergrowth; ana even if he can force lii» way along almost im¬ 
practicable tracks, it is as much as bin life is worth to be belated 
in their shade after sundown. If he lives through the accli¬ 
matizing fevor that sooner or later visits each new arrival, or escapes 
tho virulent epidemics which at intervals crowd tho cemeteries, 
he may possibly grow case-hardened to the climate with time 
aud careful living. But at all events the temperature and atmo¬ 
sphere will conspire with the other depressing influences of the 
luco to make a burden of some of the best years of bis existence, 
/et nothing can be moro delicate than applying to headquarters 
for a transfer. The dissatisfied functionary may obtain his recall 
without a subsequent reappointment, or may simply exchange the 
frying-pan for the tiro. 

’Her Majesty’s Consuls more than most othor people have reason 
to regret the good old times. In former days some of the most 
disagreeable consulates had compensations which mode them emi¬ 
nently desirable to many people. These agents of the Foreign 
Office had free liberty to trade, and necessarily they had special 
/idvantages in trading. But now official personages must shun 
even the appearance of evil, and all that is rigidly forbidden. 
There are no longer fortunes to be made in Paraguayan tea and 
Buenos Avros bullocks, in Brazilian dyes and Honduras maho¬ 
ganies. Fees are frequently commuted lor hard and fast salaries, 
while long leaves of absence can only be obtained subject to incon¬ 
venient pecuniary drawbacks. On the other hand, the expenses 
and d uties of the position have been increasing with the expansion of 
tho national commcrco and enterprise. A Consul who is already 
puzzled to nuiko tho two ends meet must often be considerably out 
of pocket when ho finds a crew of his shipwrecked countrymen 
thrown on his hands. And a kind-hearted gentleman representing 
tho British Government und nation cannot churlishly shut his 
pm so when tho widow and the orphan como crying for assistance, 
although he may know that it is vory much more thau doubt¬ 
ful whether liis superiors will ever recoup him his outlay. Add 
to all this that every now and then a man conscious of unuBual 
gifts and experience finds himself condemned to an indefinite 
period of humiliating banishment in the place of all others where 
his talents can be Joust turned to Account—Captain Burton at 
Trieste, for example, and Mr. Gilford Palgruve at St. Thomas— 
and we may safely assume that tho service is seldom a bed of 
roses to those employed in it. It does not seom.too much to say 
that, having regard to the best interests of tile country', there 
are certain modifications that might be advantageously made in 
tbo position of British Consul abroad, even if they involved some 
trifling increase in expenditure. 


AN AQUARIUM IN NUB1BUS. 

I jYVKKY person of right feeling will, we are sure, sympathize 
-~4 sincerely with the Duke of Edinburghou the unfortunate 
position in which he has beon placed by the Directors of the lloyal 
Aquarium. His Royal Ilighne&s is of course, in the absence of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, an important member of the 
Royal Family, and he is also to a certain extent identified with the 
most popular branch of the natioual service. Add to this his 
characteristic liberality in the patronage of art, and it will at once 
be understood that he is a personage who ought to be treated with 
proper respect, particularly by those who claim to be not only loyal 
subjects, but m a special sense the friends of art and science. This, 
however, docB not appear to have been tho opinion of the Directors 
of the Royal Aquarium. These ^gentlemen, having obtained the 
use of the Duke's name for their- puffing advertisements, further 
prevailed on his good-nature to consent to preside at the ceremony 
of opening thoir great national institution. His Royal Highness 
was probably much impressed by the exalted style in which 
“ the advancement of science, literature, and art, in all its (tie) 
branches,” was proclaimed in the circulars of the Company as tho 
object of its existence; hud be was up doubt justified in assuming* 
that preparations had really been made carry out the 
professions of the prospectus. Tf there was oue thing more than 
another which the Directors were supposed to tylveat neart, itwaa 
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the promotion of science in the form of anjtquarium. It is under I 
this name, in fact, that the enterprise is presented to the public, 1 
and it was naturally expected that an aquarium would be the great 
feature oF the exhibition. It turns out, however, that, whatever 
else the exhibition may be, it is not an aquarium, since it contains 
neither wator nor fish. It is stated, indeed, that some day or other 
it will becomo an aquarium in reality as well as name, and the 
iankB are already provided. This, however, is a question of the 
future, and it may occur to some people that a sham Aquarium 
consisting of empty tanks is an odd sort of speculation to bo “ in¬ 
augurated ” by a member of the Royul Family. Rut here we coine 
upon at least one good end which this enterprise has providentially 
served. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, ana this fiasco in 
the slums of Westminster has been the means of enabling the Daily 
Telegraph, after years of struggle with the dictionary, to use a Jong 
word in something nearly approaching to its correct grammatical 
significance. It has discovered, with a joy and pride which reminds 
one strongly of M. Jourdain, that it has been using “ the word in¬ 
auguration ” ever since it was bora without having the faintest idea 
of its true meaning \ but the hsppy thought has at last Hashed upon 
it that inauguration “ should generally bo used in its obsolete sense, 
aa signifying a good omen of that which is to come.” Whether 
this means that it is a good oinen that a public exhibition should 
pretend to ho what it is not, we cannot say, but the caso referred 
to does not quite strike us in that light. It might perhaps be said 
that, if it is ominous of anything, it is ominous of empty preten¬ 
sions. The Daily Mem, which seems to be gradually slipping into 
the old clothes of the Telegraph, gets, in treating of this subject, 
into a mysterious bewilderment about “ Dugoh the fish-god, 
ancient father of mermaids,” which, on “calm reduction, it 
identities with “the Sun-god, far-shooting Apollo, the grid of 
music hinwdf a| ; and it then asks, “ What'% Apollo but tbe 
Bolin of our woad-stnined ancestors ? ” with more of the same 
stuff, all lending up to the moral that, though people may have 
been deluded into nuyiug season-tickets and maxing themselves 
ridiculous with the name of Fellows, under the impression that 
they were to sco an Aquarium, it does not in the least matter that 
no Aquarium exists, because, “ if the fishes are not there, the tanks 
for them are.” It is possiblo that this writer might not show the 
same equanimity if, on purchasing an article in a shop, the shop¬ 
keeper handed him an empty parcel of brown paper and s^ring,*and 
assured him that the contents were immaterial. A casual ad¬ 
mission further on perhaps explains the writers confusion of mind. 
Jt appears that the Couucil of the Society “entertained tlieir 
friends at an elegant dfjeuvtr in the Reading Room,” and that 
“ ample jits lire was done to the fait aw nu soldi, the saumon a la 
Chambord, and other delicacies provided by Messrs. Bertram and 
Roberts.” 

The Times reporter, although also in a genial mood, is some¬ 
what more guarded in his language, lie treats the question 
pretty much us if it were a conundrum: —When is an aquarium 
not an aquarium ? “ This Aquarium,” he says, “ is not so much 
an aquarium a* something else ”; and then he goes over the long 
list of promises put forth by the Company, adding sentontiouidy, 

“ All this, and much more is promised, but “ not quite all ihis is 
there at present.” Then he goes off on u hopeful tack, and says, 

“ There is no reason why such an attempt should not prove success¬ 
ful, and to judge from the programme, no pains will ho .spared to : 
make it so.” Wo should ha\e thought that the mistake oi judging 
such people ns the Directors of th© Royal Aquarium by the pro¬ 
fessions with which their programme is stuffed had just*been very 
clearly demonstrated by tbe melancholy emptiness of ihe exhibition, 
which is admitted to be “not quite all there at present.” It is possiblo 
that at Romo future time the Directors may fulfil their promises, but 
this is for the present perhaps a poor consolation for those who have 
paid their money to see what is “ not quit© all there.” The Times 1 re¬ 
porter indeed has a faint perception of this himself, lor he remarks, 
with a dull sobriety in striking contrast to the animated, but rather 
incoherent, gaiety of the Daily News* gentleman, that “ it may pos¬ 
sibly ”—b© will go as for as .possibly—“ be a question whether it 
would not have been better to wait a little while longer, till there 
was some more immediate evidence in the present of the promise 
of the future.** IIow exquisitely delicate a mode of suggesting non¬ 
delivery of goods! The Royal Aquarium is certainly not the only 
speculation of the day in regard to which investors would be glad 
to sco “ more immediate evidence in the present of the promise of 
the future.” But then, again, the luncheon has its effect, and it 
occurs to the writer, with a twinge of remorso, that “ this is a ques¬ 
tion which, under the circumstances, it would be ungenerous to 
urge.” Tho question seems to us to bo, whether a newspaper reporter, 
writing for the public, should not honestly say how far a particular 
entertainment comes up to the glowing promises of a Directors' pro¬ 
spectus, instead of inventing excuses for taking people's money- 
under what looks very like false pretences. Before tho Aquarium 
was opened the truth should nave been disclosed as to the 
condition of the interior. What the Aquarium is at present 
is simply a public # promenade, with music and refreshments. 
There is, indeed, what is called a picture gallery, but a 
glance at the collection is sufficient to show what chance 
there is of art being promoted by such an exhibition, or by the 
lottery connected with it. One of the chief attractions of this esta¬ 
blishment was, we understood, to bo that it would be the favourite 
resort of the British aristocracy; but as yet the aristocracy- seem 
to be tmnccountably holding aloof- The Daily Telegraph kindly 
suggests that this cun only ho because “ Society is. still absent from 
town,*' and thatj^b&t * the company lacked in quality it mode up 


iu quantity ”; but it may bo feared that, even when Society return* 
to town, quantity rather than quality will still be the chief Char¬ 
acteristic of the company. 

Whatever else tho Aquarium may be, there can be no doubt a S 
to Messrs. Bertram and Roberts's part of it; that is real and con¬ 
spicuous enough, and pervades the whole building. Art is perhaps 
represented by their coloured bottles, and science by the drinks 
they supply. Any on© who had not read the prospectuses of 
lb© Company would certainly imagine that the chief object of this 
noble institution is, as th© Duke of Edinburgh beautifully re¬ 
marked, “to conduce to th© morel and intellectual progress as 
well as the material welfare of the people ” by promoting the trade 
of enterprising publicans. If hi-4 Royal Hignness knew Anything 
of the “ splendid situation ” of which lie spoke, he would be aware 
that the sale of liquor was sulJiciently provided for there already. 
One class for which it seems to be supposed that the Aquarium 
is likely to have great attractions is perhaps indicated by tbe 
Daily News, which thinks “it may ho well to remind” its 
readers “ thut after dusk on weekdays no lady will be admitted 
unlcsB accompanied by a gentleman.” It i* evident, there¬ 
fore, that tho Directors nr© prepared to exercise that “ watch¬ 
ful care over their future arrangements” which th© Duk© of 
Edinburgh hinted at ns “ urgently demanded in this populous 
district/’ and that with a “gentleman ” to every 44 lady” decorum 
w ill be provided for as amply as tho more material wants of Messrs. 
Bertram and Roberta's customers. We have heard that the same 
rul© prevails at some of tho music halls, though whether it is very 
effectual may perhaps be doubted. 

Such then, in its present state at any mU*, is the exhibition 
which was described f>y the Duke of Edinburgh as “ tho natural 
result ” of the part taken hv 1 m lamented father in th© Exhibition 
of 1851. Although it is true that iu one sense tho Royal Aquarium 
comes by natural descent from the first Exhibition, its character¬ 
istics arc very different indeed from th© high and disinterested 
aims of th© chief promoter of the honourable and successful 
enterprise of twenty-fit© years ago. It was certainly not during the 
Prince Consorts life that refreshment contracts became the main¬ 
spring of great ExYdbitions lor tho advancement of science and 
art, and there can bo no question ns to tbe sincerity of his often- 
expressed desire for tho refinement and elevation of public taste. 
It is melancholy to think that those theoretically noble projects 
should have since fallen into the hands of hucksters and jobbers, 
and that a cry for tho “ advancement of science and art" should 
now Ixi th© common cant of every puffing showman. There is, of 
course, no reason whatever why the Royal Aquarium, whether as an 
aquarium or only as a public-house with a liconco for music, should 
not be conducted in a respectablo manner, and prove profitable to its 
promoters; but tho character of the speculation ran be more safelv 
judged from its results than from its preliminary pretensions. If 
tho music is lively, and Messrs. Bertram and Roberta's • tap 
satisfactory, there will no doubt be plenty of people who will find 
this sort of amusement suit them ; out there is no necessity for 
trading on honoured names iu the sale of such wares, or for keeping 
up the hollow pretence of uuxiety about 41 science, literature, and 
art in all its branches.” 


MONTALEMliKUT AND Ills CRITICS. 

I T was not without considerable amusement that we read a 
paper in last weeks Table/, headed “The lnte Count d© 
Monttuenibert and Dr. Dellinger.” its object is to endorse an 
article which is quoted at full length, from th© Revue GSntrak 
of Brussels, by the Baron d© Haullevilfe, 44 a Belgian nobleman of 
high standing and unimpeachable character.” This “ communica¬ 
tion,” we are solemnly assured, seriously affects “ th© religious 
memory of one, and the literary honesty of another, of th© two 
distinguished writers ” just named, as well as tho 44 controversial 
character of a no less distinguished English statesman **—namely, 
Mr. Gladstone. TUeso are grave charges certainly, and we turned 
with some curiosity to Baron do ilaulle villa's article to see how 
they were made out. Th© corpus delicti, so to call it, appears to 
he tho posthumous publication of a letter of Mont Alembert to Dr. 
Ddllin^er, written a week before the opening of tho Vatican 
Council, to which we called attention ourselves not long ago *, 
and of a paper of his on t^e political condition of Spain, originally 
wnttcTi for tho Cwresptmdant, which declined to admit it, all 
English translation of which appeared last year in th© Contem¬ 
porary Review. Tho-publication of these two papers without tho 
sanction of th© Countess de MonUilombort is stigmatised 
by th© wrathful Baron as a violation of “ common deceucy,” 
and “an insult to tho memory of one of tho most illustrious 
champions of tho Catholic cause in tin* present cenl-uiv.” Now 
th© first thing that strikes one is that the two heads of tlic indict¬ 
ment, like the Kilkenny cats, are mutually destructive of each 
other. If it was a breach of decency to publish what so seriously 
compromises Montaleru hart's religious character, then it is futile 
to plead in the same breath that it doe* not really compromise it 
at all. Yet this is precisely th© JSnnufs position. , i QTou will not 
find/’ he says, in tho letter—tho italics are our word of 

disloyalty to the Church, thr mother and mfetreayp all nations ” : 
nud he complains of the false 44 judguumta jjhsw^poii it. 11 But if 
tho letter itself breathes tin unchanged spirit of loyal orthodoxy? 
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Bnrely, from his own point of view, tho kindest thing to Montaleiti- 
hert's memory was to publish tho text of it. in full, and thus give 
the world an opportunity of estimating at their truo valuo the 
floating rumours which had got about ou high authority as to his 
change of mind. Of course the real question is what is meant by 
“ loyalty to the Church," which may huve home a very different 
sense in Mout&lenibcrt s mind from that assigned to it by his too 
officious apologist. Of tho loyalty to the To/w displayed in this 
letter of his we shall have a word to say presently. *31 cun while, 
if Baron do Haulleville rightly interprets flics© last ullerances of 
Moutalenilwrt, why should ho uccu?© Dr. Bollinger of“ blackening 
character ” and committing >i“ scandalous ” breach of conlldenco iu 
giving them to the worM Y 11 is ease slromri v reminds one of the old 
story of the borrower of ilio broken kettio, wlm pleaded, that 
it wm broken bn fur© ho had it: secondly, that, if ho had broken 
it, lie lind mended itj and, lhivdly, that It was never broken at 
all. Am to the rest of the article, which is occupied with a pane¬ 
gyric ou MuntulembertV early zeal for Catholicism, it is neither 
here nor there to the argument. 

So much for the indictment as a whole, but it is woTth while to 
examine its separate counts a lit Me more in detail. And lirst a* 
to the bad faitn and indecency charged on Dr. Ddllingcr and Mr. 
Gladstone for publishing these papers of Montalcnihcrt's without 
tho authority of his widow. Now, even if the facts wore exactly 
im their assailant states thorn, his case would bo n very weak one. 
It is absurd to trout the writings of a prominent public character 
like Montalembrrt, dealing entirely with public questions, and ad¬ 
dressed to friends a No holding positions of public interest and 
trust, as mere private letters, over which his family may claim abso¬ 
lute control. There must clearly l>o a limit to this sort of do'en nee 
(KJicewhere, and it is difficult to see what can ho faiier to tho 
inoitiory of the departed than to publish \v hat ho hiinselfdofiber.itely 
wrote ou grout public questious of tho day* and wJnt was, 
certainly in one instance, a cry probably hi bot h, distinctly 
intended for publication when written. As regards tin* article on 
Spain, indeed, we happen to know thal Baron do I te nil© villa's 
statement <if feds is e.s iiwccurnte us liis indignation is misplaced. 
Mr. Gladstone, if we are not entirely uii-inforund, hnrl no more to 
do with its publication tlie.a the Baton hi nisi If, Tho st.iir-menL 
therefore that Dr. Bollinger, in reply to a request of Mnntnteiuhpvt's 
executors that it mi<rhl not he published. “ Bent, his copy ol‘ this 
paper to his friend, Mr. Gladstone, who forwarded it to the ('on- 
temporary hWicir," is a pure invention. This sufficiently dispel s 
of one alleged “ violation of tho repose o 1 ’ the faithful departed,'" 
bv publishing a paper expressly composed by tho author for a 
Trench Catholic periodical, which, however, refused to iirert it. 
And now to turn to the other ucc; sinn “when th©German nmmics 
of tho Roman Church, iu their Satanic hatred, Bought to forge to 
themselves weapons out of the. fragments of tho sarcophagus of one 
of the staunchest Christians of our century.” Muntalembei'lV letter 
to Dr. Did linger of November 7, 1S69, already menliimed, contains 
tho deliberate record of his view of the approaching U011ne.il and 
the state of partios in the Church. It is a letter dealing exclusively 
with public eoclceiiistieal questions in tho Hoimm communion, 
written by one ol*the mos-t distinguished Homan Catholic laymen 
of the present century. Tho writer might have reasons for nol 
printing it at the time, li.it, unless he hud <_xpressly directed 
that it should b© treated ns private, there can obvimn-iy 
bo no sort of impropriety in its posthumous publication, 
even if he did not, us ue very probably did, contemplate and iutend 
this himself. Tor ho says expressly that ho writes from “ his 
coffin,” and “ with a voice which already, as it were, comes from 
the other world.” There is no more, wo nmy add, of “ eloquent 
irritability ” about tho letter—which is Baron de lJaultovilJe’s 
account of it—than about the other publications of a writer who 
could never forget that ho was an orator, and when most im¬ 
passioned in his language was most entirely himself. The irrita¬ 
bility belongs entirely to tho crilic who bo far forgets himself ns to 
call its publication “ indecent,” “ scandalous,” and “ Satanic.” 

At the same time it would lio affectation to say that we do 
not perfectly comprehend th© real grounds of this outburst of 
pnssionato invective, though it might have been more discreet not 
to lot the cut out of llm bag in bo very conspicuous a manner. The 
Baron and hie friends cannot of course fail to bo perfectly aware 
that what he calls euphemistically “ the judgments passed on tho 
letter” by Liberal Catholics are, in fact, the judgments passed in 
tiie letter 0x1 his own party, now dominant iu the Homan Catholic 
Church. There may bo “ not a word of disloyally to ®io 
Church” and tho illustrious author himself would undoubt¬ 
edly here insisted that his Catholic orthodoxy remained un¬ 
changed to the lost. But when he “lashed a school of invective and 
oppression,” he was lashing precisely that school of which the 
JUvue O&nirak in Belgium and tho 7 ablet in England ©re the 
accredited organs; and his own words leave no room for doubt 
that his sense of loyalty to the Church was very far from including 
an unlimited devotion to what he calls “ the idol of tho Vatican. 
On the contrary, he winds np his letter with the startling avowal 
that, “ of all the mysteries presented by the bis*lory of the Church, 
I know none that surpasses or equals this transformation, so rapid 
and complete, of th© French Catholic Church into a hmm^w *r rfe 
f (vniianmtra du Vatican.'’ We must further remind th© Baron d© 
Hauffeville that, if the judgments passed on this letter by all who 
read it in its natural and obvious sense are an insult toMonta- 
lembert’s memory, tho chief offender fe no leos a personage than ! 
the infallible head of his Church, . The Pope, at all events, to 
whom the dying patriot’s vigorous denunciations of Vaticanism 


had been reported at the time, by ho means shared the Itarotft 
opinion that “ his generous soul never carried bib beyond tile 
lawful bounds of tho ratiombile <itioqmum. n A few hours after the 
news of Montalemhert’s death reached Rome, in March 1870, 
the Pop© happened to be receiving a large body of foreign¬ 
ers, chiefly I 1 ranchmen, to whom no at once disburdened his 
mind ou the subject of the departed Count with that extreme b 
frankness which is habitual to him. “ II dtait malhoureusenient* 
de ces Catboliques libdrauat <jui lie soul qrn demi-cutholiqw\*» 

II y a q unique* jours il CCrivait d©» paroles -hero Ids Holiness 
paused, and then proceeded to express his hop© that tho Count had 
made u good dc<uli, adding, with a ludicrous misapprehension of 
his real character, that pride was hia great fault. Mean while, 
the French in Homo had been Invited hi a solemn Requiem for 
Mouialcmbcrt'© soul at th© church of St. Do liis, os is usual iu the 
case of Koiiinn patricians, of whom he had been made oue. When, 
however, some twenty French bishops, and a large number of 
priests and la virion, assembled next morning at the church doors, 
they found M. Vcailiot, the editor of the Univer*— Monte* 

)embert's old and bitter enemy—stationed there to inform them 
that tho Bo])© had forbidden any service beipg h©ld or prayers 
offered for th© departed Count/ The intense feeling of disgust 
excited among tho French by this procedure was, however, 
privately intimated to the Pop©, probably by tho Trench Am¬ 
bassador, M. de Bannoviila; mid, accordingly, some days after¬ 
wards, he drove privately to mi out-of-the-way church, vs here he 
ensconced himself in the tribune, and direclod a bishop who Was there 
to say muss pro qnorlmn (.hrolo. 11 was then officially announced in 
tho (J tamale tli Hama that, “ iu cou 3 id ©ration of th© former services 
of Count de MonUtlcuibert, his Holiness had ordered a mass to be 
said for him at Sta^Alnria TrauspuiitHnu, and had himself assisted 
at it." And the Papal journalist^ were instructed to explain, as of 
course tbo Tablet at one© did, that tho previous prohibition had 
been issued because tho Hi-quiem “ was intended rather ns a poli¬ 
tical demonstration than a religious net ” (of which there was no 
shadow of evidence), and all the arrangements had been made by 
tho late Mgr. de Mvrodo, Montalombert s brother^ n-law, and a 
member of the Popo’s household, whoao lhrve.nl UltruiuoutanUm 
nobody ever dreamt of calling iu question. So much for Papal 
gratitude. Our objccl, however, in recalling th© circumstance hero 
ib to point out how entirely Pius IX.’s estimate of the true signi¬ 
ficance of these later utterances of Monlaleftibort’s confirms tho 
view which Baron de Uaulleville calls “ an insult to the memory 
of one of the most illustrious defenders! of tho Catholic cause.” 
We may add that the Tablet, which now reproduces and endorsee 
his angry complaints, must have fully shared that view at the time, 
for itde voted an article to showing that, throughout his proceedings 
about the Kequicin, “ the prudence and the charity of Pius IX. 
have been equully conspicuous.” 

The plain fact is, that Montaleinbert had conic to soo 
through th© real drift and spirit of modern Ultraiuontanism, 
and was determined, in his own words, “to protest,” though 
with Iris dying breath, “ against the abominations (bns&'tscs) 
to be brought forwurd at the Vatican Oounoil, and which 
mav even prevail there,” ns they did. This was clearly 
uniWstnod bv everybody at the time, mid by no one better thou 
by the Pope himself, who accordingly denounced him as half an 
apostate, a charge freely re-echoed in Ultramontane circles. But 
now, alter the lajso of five or six years, LT tramontanes arc be¬ 
coming sensitive' to tho scandal of having tho name of so con¬ 
spicuous und devoted a champion of the Catholic cause arrayed 
against them, and therefore wish to prove thal ho never meant 
what, after this “indiscreet” and “indecent” publication of his 
letters, they are no longer able to deny that he very distinctly said. 
Their speech 011 th© subject if? the reverse of “ silvern*,” but lor their 
own interests silence would have been comparatively “golden.” 


TIIE SOLDIER'S WANTS. 

fllHE letters of Archdeacon Wright in tho Times on tho enn- 
-L ditiou and wants of the private soldier furnish further support 
to tho opinion that no satisfactory improvement in our military 
system can be made without a considerable increase of expenditure. 
II© assumes that the country is determined not to have conscription 
or any approach to it, and he does not attempt, as some writers and 
speakers do, to evade the only practicable alternative. He contends 
that the pay aud rations of the soldier are too small, and that the 
regulations of the service are often highly worrying] and, sup¬ 
posing that u better class of men could be induced to enter the 
army, wc may allow thftt they must be treated differently. But 
the latter point will not ho of much practical importance until 
the former has been adjusted. Archdeacon Wright propo&oB that th© 
soldier’s ration of meat, now three-quarters of a pound, shook} be 
1 lb., and his ration of broad, now 1 lb., Should be lb., and that 
with this should be issued groom# und vegetables, and a r cash 
payment of Bd. a day. But, he says, under the short-service 
system that small increase would not makoHhe men contented. 
The young soldier who has enlisted for six years soon begins to 
look forward to the time of his discharge; he has quite enough 
money for the present, but teams tlmt he Ms but a poor ftrtmne 
before him. On his discharge he will have a mere 4 d. a day, 
and periodical trouble therewith; and, what will be worse, as a 
carpenter, or brickmaker, or bricklayer, his bund Will have lost its 
cunning, and masters are sot tory ready to employ those who 
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bftvo been, soldiers, To moot thfc difficiifty, Archdeacon | 
wright would* in addition to tb# fay and rations .already i 
mentioned, put. arid© yi* per day tor the recruit from the 
day he enter* the service, which would, at the. end of si* 
yeara, amount to newly 30/. He should receive that moo^y—10/. 
ou discharge* 10& ai* months after, and 10/. at the end of a year, 
That would start him well, and enable him to settle down com¬ 
fortably. But how ia he to bo kept ready and willing in the 
Kuaerve, for that is “ a meet important matter ” P To secure this* 
his retaining fee must be worth caring for. He should have ou 
leaving the colour’s BL a year for the first six years in the Reserve, 
aud 12/. a year for the second six years, or until the soldier reaches 
forty-live years of age* when he would bo freed from all militarv 
duty, save in any great national emergency. Such is this writer’s 
estimate of the necessity of the position; and if we assume u 
Reserve of 200,000 men, which is tho least that ought to satisfy 
us* wo arrive at an annual charge for pay olono of 2,000,000 L 
In a more recent letter the Archdeacon* without going 
further into figures, enforces iu general terms the ohvioua but neg¬ 
lected truth that* if the country would insure safety, it must 
pay the full premium. He desires a foir trial for the short-service 
system, by which he appears to menu that as much money is to be 
-spent as will obtain aa many men as we want: and* of course, if 
enough money is forthcoming, almost any system may be made to 
work. Hut it is to hi l'cared that the Government will not venture 
to ask for means to carry out his or any other adequate plan* or, if 
it docs, the Opposition will be tempted to pretend that less uk-ad* 
would ruffica. II0 urges that the army should have quick All 
ranks, he says, arc unsettled because 110 otio knows what is coming 
next. •* The country is ever being told of schemes which will 
make soldiering cheap and popular," and unfortuuatoly there arc 
peoplo who can themselves believe, and will itfy to persuade others, 
tiwt such schemes arc practicable. There lias been enough of 
tinkering, and it may bo hoped that them* letter.* will help to 
open people's munis* to perceive wluit is really wanted. The 
Archdeacon descants eloquently on the claims of a certain 
corporal to civil employment under Government, and although 
wo heartily wish his advocacy of this and similar cases mav be 
successful* yet wo must own thnt the 11 gushing ” style in which 
he writes rather shakes our faith in his calculation*. Saul in.out 
and statistics are not necessarily antagonistic, aRhough they seldom 
dwell together harmoniously. It, is unlikely that there cun be 
places in the Civil Service tor all the old soldiers, and it would bo 
cheaper to pay pensions than to create places. Recoining vague 
and almost poetical, the Aschdcacou tells us that wo have only to 
be true to oumdvea and to our soldiers* and ouv nrftiv will be 
easily manned, uud ever pros e out safeguard and our pride. This 
reads like an extract from a speech intended to bu spoken uftor 
dinner, and it. cornea, wlun analysed* to little more than what the 
Archdeacon said to the corporal** that he would do anything iu the 
world for him* only ho cmild do nothing. Our ariny, he says, 
will bo easily manned, because when once tlu> soldier, whether 
under the colours or in the Reserve, is contented, he himself 
will take the place of the recruiting- sergeant. So it all 
turns on this, that the soldier is to bo made '• contented," and 
the Archdeacon thinks ho will become so if his pay and 
allowances are satisfactorily incrauwri. If money is forthcoming, 
'Sentiment will be perhaps superiluoiu. lie says in the earlier gud 
loss eihwive part of the wine. letter that he feels sura that the 
short-service system will produce an efficient, rujny mul a large aud 
contented Reserve* “ provided only a fair payment bo made for ho 
gre.it, n result.** Rut what is a fair payment? IIo contnwfcs the 
hone at soldier, strong, trained, and ever at hand* nod well worth 
12/. a year, with tho u miserable wretch” who receives 4//. a day 
from Om s>tato os long as it suits him, but when wanted does not 
appear. \V <5 hope, rather than believe, that a payment of Bel. u 
day will secure all the excellent qualities which the Archdeacon 
promises; but it is open to doubt whether the possutwor of them 
•would concentrate himself with requisite alacrity on a strategic 
point. Thu plan of keeping his pav* or part of it, in hand, and 
paying him u lump sum alter a considerable interval, might perha^ 
bt* adopted. Hut* beyond that* wo do not see wlmt there is to trust 
to beyond an assumed improvement in tho moral condition of tho 
soldier, corresponding to increased pay and improved food and 
lodging during service with the colours, 

A recent letter of Earl Grey, also published in the Times, sub- 
■stantmlly confirm* Archdeacon Wright's view. Karl Grey insists 
on t.lio inferiority of Militia to Reserve, and of course it, is true 
that the Reserve man would have Warned his duty more thoroughly 
than tho Militiaman ; but then it is possible for him to unlearn it. 
After a few years of civil life he might not bo much more officiant 
than a younger man who had only served in tho Militia. The 
military authorities, to which Earl Gray refers would not only 
4csiro long and careful training to make the soldic”, but also a 
considerable amount of continuous exercise to keep him trained, 
ffifcrl Grey’s opinion would not* he says* have bean aWtod by see¬ 
ing certain Mlfttia regimsu^ after a month’s drill at Aldershot; 
but surely the result was at least good enough to encourage the 
application of further polish to the same article. Earl 
Grey is willing to spend money, and by spending It you may 
get men* anil it matters little what you csU them. His 
complaint thgt the officers of MUitia have made soldiering anoccu- 
nation or amusement rather than a profession, may oNsily he reic«- 
Sied. If* as Mr. Holms say?, we have too many affirm in the 
Regular army, some of them can be spared to tore- SfttitiA- If wc. 
had 200,000 troops well offikerad tvwf composed mainly ofsgrfcul- 


turn! youth* but witii on morion of reasoned soldi^ we might 
trust thoia to do a month’s good fighting; end if we coaid toot 
finish an invader in that time* he would finish us. As soon fi* it 
is conceded that money mast ho spent* we get rid of all pretences* 
whether founded ou Lord Cardwell's plan or otherwise, that effi¬ 
ciency can be attained without spending money. Lord Grey would 
give lew* pay to Reserve men than Archdeacon Wright proposes* 
and would substitute) for it a pension in old ago, thinking that the 
four of losing the pension would bring men back to the colours for 
national defence, lie would hold out to all soldiers a reasonable 
prospect that, on leaving tbo army, their position would 1» at bust 
Ha good as if they had chosen some other linn of life. We do tint 
soy that even this would be sufficient; but until it has been tried 
wo may adjourn the consideration of any larger measure. Im¬ 
provement in tlio position of non-commissioned officers is rightly 
insisted on bv Earl Grey; for under any adequate system, call it 
Militia, or Ito&me. or what you plea**, tin* instruction and 
example of veteran* will be greatly needed. 

The d'uru/sion between Mr. Holms aud his critics in tho Time* 
is more amusing than instructive. ITo had stated that a Prussian 
army corps on a wur establishment amounts to 56,000 man* and a 
critic had answered that it varies from 31,000 to 34,000. With 
seeming triumph Mr. Holms refers to a paper prepared by our 
War Office, ana showing aloial of 5^,712 officers and men. Tho 
critic rutorU that Mr. Iloims has got hold of 0 paper dated In 1870, 
and dot s not understand it. Ho has included in hia corps on a war 
establishment depot nu-n left, behind c.Jjou tho corps marches, and 
cavalry who do not march with it. mid fusilier* who do Dot now 
exist, to the amount of upward* of no,000 luen. Deducting this* 
the corps stands on paper at 3^,000; mid the critic add** anil most 

C ans will believe, tnni« no coui:uhi.d<-r during the war had under 
quite that iiimiU-r, though some had apry near it. 

This discussion may be compared Inn aerie# of pleadings under 
the old system of Common Law, by which at the rejoinder or re¬ 
butter, or there,"<bouts, a definite was arrived at. ill the fifth 

stage of the dispute Mr. Holms u-. »urks Uiut bis opponent* in 
calculating the ngtli of a Pm&d.ui army corps* ooufewca to 
having deducted tin* men in depot, “ a most «**outiid and impor- 
tant portion of it,” and Mr. Hums “ wes no cause to justify such 
deduction.'' Rut if Mr. lloim* introduced tho Prussian army 
corps in order to show liovv many men a general could com¬ 
mand in the field, his hearers would probably &<*© cause to justify 
the deduction front the cornu which marches of the men who stay 
at home. And Alr. Holms did use this example to show that our 
own Army, under tho Mobligation scheme, would Ins oveiMiflimed. 
j Hi* words, in liw own report of his spteoh at Manchester, 
are :— u A German array corps rMH*iHts roundly of 56,000 
, men; the commanding nfficer of each division Lss therefore 
j about 2&,ooo men under hia cm" Now certainly the men in 
depfot somowheie in lhusehi could not be under the care of a 
general fighting around Pum. As regards the iiuiftber of corps iu 
tho German army he has made even a iuoro ludicrous mistake. 
The critic, nduptirg hi;i;sc!l‘ to the cajaicky of the plain iuju? of 
business, obsoivus that when A and 11 join” their capital* they do 
not add to their joint capital. When the IJ-dtineis, Wurlmis* 
bergers, and llesaians. who fought through the war by the sid** of 
the u-o-jps of the N«'rih German LJuad, wc-re euro lied in tur s; me 
.Imperial Army J,ist fm ihene, them was an untaigamatio?!, i uT no 
real addition. Rut if Mr. Holme, used this tuppesed addniou ne 
evidence of what Prussia could do with her res*'urcea*ho mifcli:*! his 
audieuce. 

Th© Thus reports that at Sheffield “ Mr. Holies pvocreded to 
show how Pro*ia by tld» s\ btnm hud Wvw ahk to produce sin 
army while we in lhigkud had been talking, e^tersially remarking 
thnt since 1870 Prussia had added five and a half anuy c-nq*,” 
Nothing con be more delusive than eompurwons between o«r rvn 
and other military syntoma foumiod ou Ike Is und iiguivs misundcr- 
atood or misapplied/ Ho usks, •* IVkt is (lone with the 43000 
additional recruits taken in 1874?” and the critic answer-, an 
might bo ©xpocted, that these are.the recruits who used to !»• !■ <b)e 
sojuiraiely for the contiugents of the South German States. a>'. 1 »r« 
now brought on the genera) roll ot the Empire, Mr. lloum, taut 
gettiug worsted on jwper, challenges his critic to meet him u« the 
platform ; but this is merely a diversion to cover his retreat. 11a 
gained some reputation by forcibly denouncing the hollowness of 
Lord Cardwells scheme, and he has put strongly in general terms, 
yhat Archdeacon Wright urges by particular example*, that yon 
cannot bop© to draw the best part of the working class into tbo 
army unleaa you improve your terms by ensuring better pay and 
better treatment to the soldier. Tho latter is implied in the 
former* and therefore it may suffice to say thnt Archdeacon 
Wright 8 MiggHtflions as to rations, accommodation, &c.* divrv* 
cnraiul consideration. 


ttie whisky war. 

T HE ,r Womanb M l.isky War” hnu declared tolf ifi England* 
and it will be At an \ rate a diversion from the nnb«r monotonoua 
proceedings of the Al h mice. The pub!inane will not perhaps be 
much disturbed at the p-wibility of “ Mother^Stewaiirra invoking 
fir© from Heaven tn <-.>aauino their drinkht^-bara; and if abo at¬ 
tempts to head pvocrsai< ns or to hold pVayas-uioetings in tne^ttoeta* 
aa ah© has bwou doing iu America, ©lie ia likely to bis tm 
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by the police, who are capable of mistaking the holy seal of her 
followers for mere inebriety. Mrs, Stewart lias already addressed an 
English audience at a chapel, being introduced by the minister with 
the odd remark that he hoped the audience would remember that the 
speaker was a woman, and we may add that we hone that she also 
will remember this. It must not be supposed that she or her 
associates will be permitted to assume a license of speech or action 
which would be denied to men. Rut as long as they coutine them* 
solves to preaching and praying in proper places nobody will inter¬ 
fere with them. The publicans, who lutve been holding a meeting 
of what they called their Defence League at Bristol, were informed 
that a newspaper has been secured as the “special organ” of the 
League, ami they pledged themselves “ to make the same a success.” 
Perhaps this new “ organ ” will bo useful as a set-oil' against Mrs. 
Stewart, and whatever may he her influence with other powers, the 
publicans are assured by Mr. A. Boss that they have friends ou 
both sides in Parliament who will stand by them if their just 
privileges are assailed. Mrs. Stewart promises that“a thrill will 
pervade tho land,” so it may be supposed that she is coming 
out in the Moody and Sankcy line of business at the 
commencement of the Lmiduu season. She exhorts women to 
set their faces against the use of alcoholic drinks and beer 
in their homes, and by this advice she umv unintentionally 
serve the publicans; lor, if a man cannot get what he calls comfort 
at home, he will be apt to seek it abroad. Happily the majority 
ol* Englishwomen are too sensible to be guided by agitators in 
petticoats, native or imported, although they may perhaps be at¬ 
tracted by the novelty of “Mother” Stewart's meetings, and 
pleased with the opportunity of seeing tlieir own names in a local 
newspaper. 

Mrs. Stewart informs us that by agitation Abraham Lincoln 
freed his country frdln slavery, and she would, by the. same 
“ leverage,” free both her country ariH ours from drunkenness. .She 
relies on “ prayer, works, and law,” as the means of effecting her 
object; hut wo remember, if she docs not, that President 
Lincoln used much stronger measures. There can, of course, 
be no practical objection to her use of prayer, although sentimen¬ 
tally wo might object to class it as a species of agitation. It is 
perhaps the fault of reporters that ht*r explanation of what she 
means by “ works ” seems unsatisfactory. Publicans, she Bays, 
might be brought to reasonable arrangements to induce them not 
to encourage the vice of drunkenness and no doubt they might, at 
least if they were allowed to judge for themselves what is renson- 
ible. Mr. Arthur ltass has lately stated that the drunkard is the 
very worn t customer a licensed victualler eun have; and oven if 
his audionco of licensed victuallers did not. altogether approve his 
words, they were bouud to look as if they did. But we do imt 
doubt that all sensible members of the trade see that Mr. lkiss is 
right, and they see also that they must put their case before the 
country, so that Mr. Hiss and other members of Parliament may bo 
able to support it. The Alliance will of course claim for itself 
the merit ot having brought the publicans to disclaim any interest 
in drunkenness; but, as soon as the publicans came to look in¬ 
telligently at then* position, this conclusion would be obvious. 
They have much iuoro to gain by developing business among 
hoW customers than by inviting to excess. Tho future of tho 
trade may he discerned from such signs as the owning’ of the 
Aquarium at Westminster, which, whatever else it may become, 
will always bo a gigantic tavern, just ns the Crystal Palace and tho 
Alexandra Palace arc taverns doing very large business. The 
enlightened publican will study popular inclination, and ho may 
be tolerably sure tluit, whenever largo numbers of people 
arc collected together for amusement, eating and drinking will enter 
into tho programme of the day. If lie Ihj wise, ho will provide, lor 
every variety of taste, and will take to himself whatever profit, 
can be got out of selling cups of tea and slices of cake. Even 
Mrs. Stewart and her allies roust tnke refreshment as they travel 
from town to town to hold meetings, and thus, whether they will 
or not, they become customers to the publican, AVo mean of couivo 
that they take something at a railway-station where the trade 
both in cups of codec and in glasses of pule ale is in the soma 
bauds. There is another point in which the publicans are open t<» 
“reasonable arrangements.” Their leaders uhva\b say, mid wc 
entirely believe.that they debin* uniform and not late Lours of closing. 
And this, again, is consilient with tho notiou that tho best 
part of their business lies am*mg f ho orderlv portion of the com¬ 
munity. The saving of health and energy by culling off an hour 
at night from business is important, and the same remark applies 
to dosing during part of Sunday, to which also it appears that the 
leaders of the tmdo arc favourable. One of them lately said that 
ho saw no objection to dosing every licensed house from miduiglit 
on Saturday to noon on Sunday, and this is another instance of the 
desire of the trade for simplicity and uuifonnity in the regulations 
imposed on it by law. Tho question of entire Sunday closing de¬ 
pends on the view which Parliament may Like of Sunday, and it is 
not likely that tho Sabbatarian view will prevail. Rat 
even this restriction, . If fully and fairly enforced, would 
not be altogether mischievous to the pub!'em We know, how¬ 
ever, that it would not be, and could not L , so enforced, and busi¬ 
ness would simply bo transferred from 'pen to illicit traders. 
Already the publicans ore not exactly complaining, hut remarking 
that a great deal of drunkenness goes bn v, ithogt their getting any 
profit out of it. Mr, Arthur Raas malms the xftnarkablu statement 
that in Manchester one-fifth of the committals were for drunken¬ 
ness between tho hours of twelve at night and six in the morning, 
whereas all the public-houses are closed at eleven at night. 


The publicans suggest that at least part of this nocturnal 
drunkenness is duo' to the sale of wines and spirits under 
grocers* licences, and they complain that, while they are 
placed under restrictions, this rival trade is being con¬ 
stantly developed. If the Women’s Whisky War is directed 
against the grocers, the publicans will maintain what may 
be called a benevolent neutrality in the contest. Their com¬ 
plaints are well founded to this extent, that the grocers ought to 
share the obloquy bestowed on them. But when they ask that 
magistrates should deal with grocer's licences in the same way as 
with their own, they raise the question, ou what principle the 
system of licences may be reasonably maintained. The difference 
is obvious betweeu consumption on and off tho premises of tho 
seller, and it may be properly made the ground of distinction tunong 
licences. The President of the Defonco League proposed to its mem¬ 
bers at Bristol that they should join the Church of England Temper¬ 
ance Society in urging Government to place restriction on grocers' 
licences, arul his hearers applauded his proposal for such a highly 
respectable association. The Church of England may promote 
temperance by other and more effectual methods than by limiting 
the number of grocers’ licences, which would come to nearly the 
same thing as dividing the sanio amount of business among fewer 
shops. If it be true, os tho publicans say, that intemperance among 
women and private families is largely due to the grocers’ licences, 
they may claim Mrs. Stewart, ns well as the. Church of England 
Temperance Society, ns allies against their rivals. There is, says 
the President, a firm which 1 ms two thousand agents among grocers 
for the" sale of wines and spirits,and we mHyJobserve that this trade has 
been created during the period in which Sir Wilfrid Lawson has be¬ 
come famous. Another speaker at Bristol mentioned the increase 
of club houses, of which there are said to be one hundred in tho 
“ district" of Ashton-under-Lyno. Wo do not quite understand the 
publicans' view of these club-nouses, but it appears to lie that they 
are dangerous competitors in business. They have beeu formed, 
we presume, by working-men to obtain some of the comforts 
and advantages which the middle and upper classes derive 
from clubs, and it is probable that they will increase in number. 
Whether Mrs. Stewart and her female allies will denounce 
these clubs we do not know, but it is certain that all reasonable 
advocates of temperance will support them. The publicans' view 
appear* to be that these club-houses are in effect taverns, and 
ought to he placed under the eamo restrictions a« their own 
home's, and it is fairly open to them to urge this view, absurd as 
it is, upon the Legislature. Mr. Arthur Bass, who discoursed ou tho 
necessity of improving the dwellings of workmen in towns, would 
of course admit, that a well-managed artisans' club is an advantage; 
and hero ngaiu the publicans, whether convinced or not, are 
obliged to accept the judgment of their chosen leaders. Thera 
seems no end to tho leagues and Alliances which this controversy 
culls into existence. Mrs. .Stewart proposes that women should 
“ combine in league” to do that which h it nerto they have been content 
to do in societies or iinli vidually. They are to visit tho families of the 
poor, and especially the wives of drunkards, make them join tho 
“ Holy Crusade,” and sign the pledge and.* 1 give every one good 
advice.” Something like this is, wo believe, done, or attempted, 
in most towns in England by what are called District Visitors, and 
if il can bo done more effectually under tho nnrao of a League, let 
this American improvement be adopted. Attempts to chock vice 
and mitigate tho misery it causes may bo called a crusade by any 
one who finds satisfaction in using that expression, nor can we 
object to a “ Whisky War ’so long as it is conducted with decency 
and regard to public order. 

Xu a roccut speech, at Exeter Sir Wilfrid Lawson is reported to 
have said that, “ it the Permissive Bill passed, bond jute workmen's 
clubs, where they could have drink without any 01mdf riving profit 
from its sale, would meet p very inconvenience.”" Ho had previously 
declared that I10 would support tho publicans in attempting to 
take away tho grocers' licences, and them invito the grocers to help 
him to abolish the publicans. But if all retail licences are 
abolished, where will the “bond jtde workmen’s clubs” obtain 
drink? Did the speaker mean that ho would abolish retail 
trade and spare wholesale tmdo in drink, or would he abolish all 
Bode, and prohibit both the making and importing of spirits, wine, 
and beer ? This wo take to ho tho logical result of his proposal. 


THK OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

in. 

rjlHE Spanish school, whoso resources in England are known 
to bo abundant, has often boon aeon in greater force 
than in the present Exhibition. Morales could hardly 
have acquired, in common with Raffaolle, the epithet “ la 
Bivino” had lie never given to the world a nobler conception 
than u Christ Bound to the Column ” (200). The works 
of few artists stand so much in need of weeding. Morales, 
like Perugino formerly, hits been fathered with a multitude of 
illegitimate works wanting a parentage. In past years the “ Obrist 
Bearing the Cross,” in Oxford, was assigned to Morales; but, at all 
events, the Oxford picture and the one before us cannot be by the 
same hand. The reputation of this revered artist is known to have 
suffered by the “ dismal Madonnas and chalky Eoce Homos laid at his 
door.” Tlte followers of the master were, os is invariably the case. 
u mere feeble imitators of his style, who exaggerated his faults ana 
were devoid of his inspiration.” See Sir Stirling Maxwell's 
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** Annals,” p. 23s. Mr. Ford is rather severe on Monks when he 
save that the artist was 44 called El Divino more from painting 
subjeots of , divinity than from divinity of painting.” We neat 
' turn to the 44 Portrait of Donne Marie Padilla 19 (170), lent by the 
Marquess of Laosdowne. The description in tho Catalogue may 
with advantage be amplified, in the words of Sir Stirling Maxwell, 
oa follows:— 

A beautiful head of a woman at BowooU, painted by El Made —and said 
to Ui that of DoSa Maria Packoco, wife of Padilla, the ill-ftited leader of 
the malcontent* at Toledo ia i$aa—is a nem even in the roliiictlou of Izird 
Lanwlo w ue—brown Castile never produced a lovelier face, nor a more 
delicately painted head; but as a portrait, it must either be ideal or a copy, 
since, the brave lady died two years before the painter's birth. 

The same author remarks that “ El Mudo, tho dumb painter, is os 
familiar to Europe as his works are unknown.” Tho picture 
before us, eminently Venetian in colour, accords with the fftet that 
the painter travelled in Italy and “ studied for a considerable tune 
in tho school of Titian.” Indeed, at first sight, we assigned this 
head to Venetian studios. “The Crucifixion” (177), ascribed 
to Murillo, though hung on the line, scarcely deserves a passing 
glance. The great master of Seville ia known to have painted 
eight Crttafixions ; hut this is not of the number. Murillo hod 
many imitators, and tho parodies, both in England and on the Con¬ 
tinent, are naturally passed off for originals. As for Zurbaran, 
there is no internal evidence against the three figures of 41 Bantu 
Junta” (in), “St. Thomas’* (137), aud 44 St. Cyril” (141). The 
List two, contributed by the Duke of Sutherland, are said to have 
come from the fiuuud Spanish Gallery of Louis Philippe, formerly 
in the Louvre. All three sustain the statement that Zurbaran, 
like Velasquez, formed the curly “ resolution that everything ho 
placed on his canvas should ho copied directly from nature.” These 
“Old Masters” never seem complete without a chef-d'oeuvre by 
tho great master of Castile. This year the genius of Velasquez is 
triumphant in the “Portrait on horseback of Don Caspar de 
Guzman, Condo Duquo d’Olivarez, the celebrated Spanish states¬ 
man, the contemporary of Buckingham and Richelieu” (116). 
Velasquez is known to have honoured ibis powerful patron with the 
best of his art; eight portraits of him slill exist; the one before us 
is a small replica of tlie life-size picture in the Royal Gallery at 
Madrid. The Duke, who is described iu* one of the best horse¬ 
men and among the handsomest of Spanish gallants, looks over 
his shoulder towards the spectator, while he turns his horse towhrds 
a buttle ruling iu the far distance. Wo see in this masterly work 
In 1 w truo it is that the strength of Velasquez lay iu portraiture ; 
Ids style, though differing from, was equal to that of Titian; 
podscsniiig within himself an innate nubility, he raised his art 
above the. decadence which had fallen upon Europe in the seven¬ 
teenth (vutury. 

The early Flemish and German schools have one or two note¬ 
worthy examples, muoug which stands pre-eminent a small altar- 
piece in the form of a triptych (172), a well-known w ork belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire. The middle panel falls into u not 
unusual arrangement; in the centre are the Virgin and Child,with 
the donors, Bir John aud Ludy Donne, and their children, kneeling, 
supported by their patron saints, Agues and Barbara. On the one 
bide of the two wings, or shutters, avo Bl. John the Baptist and 
Si. John tho Evangelist; on tho other, or outer side, appear in 
block and while St, Christopher and Si. Anthony. Horace Wal¬ 
pole, who lived not in a critical, hut in a credulous and conjectural 
ago, a?signed this all but fruitless triptych to Jan van Eyck; ou 
better authority it is now pronounced “ in every respect one of the 
finest * of Hans Mending's works, which number 110 less than n 
hundred. Tho panel remains in unusually good condition, though 
here aud Lhero the thinness And rawness ol* the colour might indi¬ 
cate over-cleaning. Little is known of Mending; he became a 
citizen of Brug^ was possessed of considerable wealth, and died 
in the year 1495 m his adopted town, which still possesses astound¬ 
ing proofs of his genius. His stylo Dears allinity with both Jan 
van Eyck and Roger van der Weyden; yet, as here seen, hia out¬ 
lines are softer, 44 tho headB of his women are sweeter aud Those 
of his men less severe.” Mabuse, who next calls for notice, had, it 
is well kuown, two styles; the earlier was Teutonic, tho later 
Italian. The small 44 Portraits of Throe Children of Christian H. 
of Denmark” (173), lent by the Earl of Radnor, belong to the 
period prior to the painter a Italian journey, and therefore tend 
10 tho manner of Van Eyck. Air. Crowe tells us that 
Alnbutt) 44 painted for Charles II. of Denmark dwarfs and 
children”; tho picture before us, quaint iu character^ and 
endowing little children with a gravity and premature wisdom 
belonging to their grandfathers, pertains to such a scries. Yet we 
do not remember to have seen in Copenhagen any like pictures; 
and not even the name of Mabuse appears among the collections iu 
tho Cos tie of Rosenborg, or in the Royal Picture Gallery of 
44 Ohviationsborg Blot,” It is well known that between Denmark 
and England there have been for centuries continuous flirta¬ 
tious, political and other. Seven Daoitk kings, including Chris¬ 
tian iJL whose three children are hero before us, were invested 
with the Order of the Garter. These interesting portraits, it were 
natural to suppose, ought to ho in Denmark rather than in Eng¬ 
land. The little kingdom has been cruelly treated; yet for tho 
most part the historio collections which enrich Copenhagen are 
well guarded by a patriotic and jealous people. Mabuse visited 
Englan d and painted, among other portraits, a somewhat analogous 
picture to that here exhibited, 41 The Three Children of 
Henry VII.,” half-length small figures at a table playing with 
oranges and cherries* If the Academy should feel itself strong 


enough to continue these instructive exhibitions, we hope that the 
difficulties may he overcome which have prevented the loan from 
Castle Howard of 44 The Adoration of the Kings,” the masterpiece 
of Mabuse, and one of the most valued of English art treasures. 
Mr. G. P. Boyce has lent two fairly good samples of the generic 
44 German school,” 44 Portrait of a Lady in a Whit* Cap(238), 
and 44 Portrait of a Man in a Black' Cap ” (242). AVo are glad to 
see that, contrary to ordinary custom, no attempt is hem mado to 
pass off good sound pictures of a 44 school ” under the name of tho 
mast distinguished master that could he conjured up fur the occa¬ 
sion. 

In this seventh year of “Old Masters” the competition lies 
chiefly between the Dutch and the English schools, both un¬ 
usually strong. Tho art of Holland is never a very enticing topic 
to write about. 44 A Dutch Revel, signed J. Steen” (215), though 
it cotues from Buckingham Palace, and is fairly good ot its kind, 
cannot bo over-savoury in tho hands of such a master. Neither is 
it easy for enthusiasm to kindle under the contemplation of a 
“Kitchen, signed D. Teniers*’ (162), containing an old woman 
scraping tunnps or peeling potatoes, sot off by heaps ol* cabbages 
jostling copper kettles, to balance the composition on the other 
side. But subjects thus low are often redeemed by the most con¬ 
summate technique, aud, if apology lie needed, Reynolds comes 
to the rescue when he writes, “ Painters should go to the Dutch 
school to learn the art of painting as they would go to a grammar 
school to learn languages. * 4 The Grammar of Art ” is certainly 
understood and exemplified by the twenty Dutch masters he re 
present; the compass of thought, and what saay he termed the 
vocabulary of expression, are circumscribed; but as to the mere 
44 Grammar of Art,” the Dutch musters, now once egain in these 
galleries, prove themsdvos more strict than the Italians. It may 
be said, to pursue tbe metaphor a step further, that they seldom 
get wrong in their moods, tenses, genders, or eases; and, what i a a 
great thing in compact constru^ion, the relative comes close on 
the antecedent. Few, if any, bettor examples of the Dutch school 
can bo shown than those in the well-selected collection of Mr. 
I^ewis Fry—a collection w hich may be quoted in proof of the still 
unexhausted art treasures of tho country. These pictures were all 
hut unknown in Lundou till tho Burliugton Fine Arts Club a faw 
years ago obtained from Mr. Fry, as one of ita members, the lo in 
of two choice works, “ Sunset after Ruin, signed A. Guyp" (75), 
and 44 A 'Waterfall, signed with monogram by Jacob Ruvsdrmi” 
(So). 

We will now turn to eome few figure pictures, Lucas de 
Ileoro presents a good portrait, said to he of 41 Alary Queen of 
Boole” (06), contributed by the Earl of Radnor. Of such pre¬ 
tended likenesses no lower than fourteen were shown at Booth 
Kensington among 44 National Portraits.” The curious part of tho 
business was that not two out of the fourteen could be made to 
agree, and most were anonymous. The picture uow forthcoming 
was absent from Kensington; aud, judging from internal, in the 
absence of documentary, evidence, we do not incline to attach 
much historic importance to it. Tho habit seems to have growu 
up of attaching haphazard to fancy pictures of beautiful woim-u 
the name of Mary Queen of Boots. The remaining Dutch figure 
compositions are of mixed merit. 44 A Dutch Fair ” (96), assigned 
to \V ouverinans, is untrustworthy. It is said to be sigued wish 
initials. When will the Academy learn that forgeries are, a* a 
matter of course, always signed, 'as even living painters have 
known to their cost Y Wo also venture to pronounce as umvoxthy 
of Netscber the 44 Portrait of Queen Mary, wife of William II J.'* 
(86) ; yet this picture is signed and dated. On tho other kind, 
good iu quality are “The Violoncello” (163), by Meuu, from 
Buckingham Palace; 44 An Interior, with Woman and Child” 
(205), by Peter de Ilooghe; and the 44 Music Master and Pupil” 
(21 i),from Windsor Castle, by Vandor Meer. The “ Grammar «*f 
Art,” of which we have spoken, is in some, if not in all, of dic e 
works exemplified iu a well-calculated distribution of spaeva, 
in the balanced relation of colour, and in tho conflict, ending iu 
perfect concord, between the light and the shade. 

The landscapes, though not so large and important as in some 
previous yearn, serve to illustrate the diversified subjects and 
styles of* Italy, Holland, aud England. The Italian style ot 
Claude, in warm glow of atmosphere, in symmetric composition 
of trees feathery iu foliage, and of temples which in their ginger¬ 
bread construction recall the painters origin in a parity roik's 
shop, declares itself in a couple of typical landscapes. *Or;« w 
“ Europa” (154); tho hull, this lime, is not swimming, but wait¬ 
ing on the shore in wooden l'ashiou ns a returned refugee imm 
some Noahs Ark. Tho canvas has been murdered by the clemi'i. 
Take as a contrast for purity of tone, uude tiled save by a «ew 
ravages of time, always interesting to observe us records of .1 
picture’s life, 44 A Seaport” (167), lent by tho Marquess of Lay¬ 
down©, It would seem that Olaudo holds’bis own notwithstanding 
the damnatory passages of Mr. liuskin; it is not the first time 
that a painter has survived tbe reputation of his critic. “A Land- 
scape ” (120), lent by the Duke of Westminster, though assigned 
to Gaspar Poussin, is singularly after the manner of Claude. 
Tim picture with the Escurial Palace (226) is immense and coarse. 
Rubens, fortunately for his reputation, repudiates much part 
or lot in tho picture; hut au interesting story attaches to the 
work. 41 Donkeys and Sheep” (S3), ascribed, wo can bidy hope 
falsely, to Beighem and Von der Neer,are little 4 m than a disgrace 
to an Academy whoatfmotto scents to he that ttt ia fish that conics 
to the net. Three Views in Venice (72, 116, 140) reach the 
average standard of Guardi, and even mere of Ska faint praise may 
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be extended fer w A Eendeoape l,T (t26), by Jon Beta A oonjpkof 
pictown by Van dsr Gtoelk (w, ioi) ought not to pase wHtaifc 
notice. Mr. Wrnam, Gatalogne of the National GaUery, 
declares the pamteraimost unknown, and Kugler eayeoffrim that; 
ho i* “ one of those masters whose worth eon only no appreciated 
in England.” He Teeemblee Guyp; hie favourite scenes are quiet 
seas under a cheerful shy and a warm sun. A good example of 
the master is a “ View of a Harbour, with Vessels 9 (55), lent by 
Mr. Fuller Maitland; There are no less than lire pictures by 
Adrian ran der Velde, the scholar of Wynants, and almost the 
rival of Paul Potter apd Carl du Jardin in terseness of composition 
and luoidily of atmosphere —cattle nnd figures, clouds and fore¬ 
grounds, all combining in unity of effect. Hut some of thoso hung 
are wholly unworthy* of the* master; the best is the pastoral, 
“ Oxen and Sheep— -Evening” (214), lent by Mr. Lowis Pry. 

Huy.fldftel, Hobbema, jVan der Ileydon, aiid Philip do lxoning, in 
some liiet-mte examples*complete the list ol‘ Butch urlists. Uuys- 
dael, “ beyond all dispute the givata&t of the Dutch landscape- 
painters/’ whose mastcreworks abound in England, cun scarcely 
even in St. Petersburg be better seen than in “The Seashore” 
(164); the sea under a flowing tide breaks in waves sportive in 
their play on a breezy beach. “ A Landscape ’’ (61), by the same 
artist, illustrates how these Dutchmen had pictorial properties in 
common; the solid earth might have been painted with the shadowy 
brush of Rembrandt, while the aerial *ky across which light 
clouds sail recalls the marine painters whose clouds ore buoyant 
as balloons or as vapours exhaled from ocean. Also eminently 
characteristic of place, time, and style, are two landscapes (147, 
165) by Philip de Koning, severally contributed by the Duke of 
Sutherland and Mr. Cowper Temple. Likewise, showing how 
the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century did not steal, but 
merely borrowed, from each other,■ because they returned what they 
stole with interest, may be quoted’ pictures by llobbema nud Yah 
dor Hoyden. Hobbemas “Vim# of a Dutch Town and (Jam!” 
(149), cousumraato in architectural structure and masonlike 
manipulation, has little in common with the gnarled trees 
and broken foregrounds of the master. Closely analogous in sub¬ 
ject and stylo is a choico example nf Van der Hoyden, “View 
of a Dutch Canal” (217), lent by the Marquess of Lunsdowne. 
Van der Ileyden, whom we have found rather a rare master in 
Continental Galleries, abounds in English collections. Here in 
the Academy from year to year, and also in the collection of Sir 
Kichord Wallace, the realistic solidity of this master hus found 
all but exhaustive manifestation. In conclusion, we direct special 
attention to an “ Interior of u Church, wiili Figures” (207), said 
to be by Emauuol do Witte. There Mims i> be some doubt us to 
the Christian name and tho orthography of the surname, lint 
Kugler gives under “Jacob do Wit” a description which tallies 
literally with thiB masterpiece. “ This painter,” he says, “ attainod 
a marvellous excellence in the imitation of sculpture in all kinds 
of materials, bronze, wood, plaster, and particularly white marble.” 
He had a happy gift of invention and was a good draughtsman. 

In this and two preceding articles one object has been to dis¬ 
abuse tho public mind of false faith in spurious works of the 
Old Masters. Criticism has never yet been brought to boar on our 
English collections so as to divide the chatf from the wheat. 
Academicians, like people dwelling in glass houses, discourage the 
throwing of stones at tho dead, because a chance shot might hit 
the living. At any Tate, in an easygoing way they give: thoir 
sanction to works which desecrate great reputations. 


REVIEWS. 

SMITH’S CHALDEAN ACCOUNT' OP GENESIS.* 

rilHE candour and modesty of Mr. George Smith are apparent in 
-A. his description of his recent publication as nothing more 
than a provisional work. He is evidently conscious of the im¬ 
perfect state in which the records of Babylonian history are at 
present alone available, aud of the teiitutivo and rudimentary stage 
which our knowledge of the language has hitherto Attained. 
Compared with the mosses of literary material lying buried under 
Hie mounde of Kouyunjik, or in perhaps more boundless wealth 
under the ruiued pile of Bits Nimroud, it is only ns a mere sample 
that we can look upon the few scattered and chance-chosen 
cylinders or tablets which have as yet come within the ken of 
Assyrian scholars. A glance at the specimens in the Museum, or at 
Mr. Smith’s illustration of the Deluge tablet in the volume before 
11s, will show in how sadly mutilated and fragmentary a state these 
records are. The higher in consequence should be our estimate of 
the patient labour and the skill, amounting at times almost to 
divination, which have brought even our present measure of light 
Cut of so unpromising a chaos. Yet at the same time the greater 
is the need of caution in handling fragments of history so loose 
and disjointed, and of reserve in announcing as dear and full dis¬ 
coveries what may often be little more than guesses. The fact is 
that the themes of these legendary records lie too near the heart 
of the English public, from their bearing upon cherished theological 
or historical beliefs, for them to be easily treated in a dispassionately 
critical te mper. And experience has shown with what impatient 

The Chaldean. Account qf Gami*, from the Cuneiform Itueriptfone. 
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haste, at the- outset of this wonde iwfthadong-buried 

past, it wee sought' to ideutify Dlblii „ hddaitft. 

A calmer and more judicial spirit ha*-or htaamtilri} (Uitftfr, 
George Smith must be counted' anumgstthane woe bave kbeaxed 
to maintain a cautious and critical' attitade uaderthe strain* of 
exciting influences. 

There is abundant proof, even from tho cuneiform tablets them** 
selves, that the bulk of these records were Assyrian copies, or 
editions of originsls in the more anoknt Acoadiam tongue, which 
had cessed- to be spoken long before the library of' which they 
formed part was mainly founded by Shalmaneser, son of Aasur- 
uazirpal, about 860 u.(\, nud enriched to its full extant by Assur- 
banipiil. The Kings scribe, or librarian, moreover expressly states 
that whore the primaiy documents in any department worn wanting, 
he inode it his care to procure copies from the most distant regions 
of the country, fo that, tho collection had attained a remarkable 
completeness. Tho remains which were disinterred and deciphered 
relate—as Mr. Smith enumerates the subjects towards the close of 
his book—not only to history and theology, but to astrouomy or 
astrology, medicine or medicinal charms, mathematics und mensu¬ 
ration, the geography, the animal, and the vegetable products of 
Assyria and GhaluLuit. Tho whole scries is calculated ttfliuve ex¬ 
tended to [Q.ooo inscribed tablets, or, os some believe, to even double 
that number. As tho patient toil of scholars gradually lays open 
to ordinary eyes the contents of these long-lust memorials, we 
may expect, a flood of now light to illuminate the whole world of 
Assyrian life und thought. Few discoveries, however, can be ex¬ 
pected to surpass in value or interest those which Mr. .Smith lias here 
brought forward to illustrate the history of the Book of Genesis. The 
story of the Creation is hero told in a series of tablets, fragmentary 
indeed, but fa illy consecutive, showing traces of having once con- 
laincd a much wider extent of mutter. Hie tablets are twelve in 
number, indicating u connexion, iu the eyes of moBt scholars, with 
tho path of the Min through the Zodiac, though Mr. Smith is 
cliury of recognizing any solar foundation for the Babylonian myths 
or legends in general. The sea was, in the ancient Olialdscan. 
belief, the origin of till things, iu accordance with Genesisi. 2, where 
the chaotic waters are called the deep. The Assyrian word for 
clmoN, mitnimu , scents connected with the Hebrew name for con¬ 
fusion. Of motion or production there are both male and female 
personifications; Labium and Lahanm, tho upper aud lower 
expanse or lirmuuicnt, being named Bar or llsar, and Kisar, tho 
former name passing in Inter times into the hero deity Aswur. The 
mutilated siute of the tablets makes it impossible to follow up 
the generation of the whole series of minor gods. The creation 
of the heavenly orbs conics in some respects closer to the account 
of Genesis, though the whole host is described as arranpod in 
the semblance of animals, the germ of what has since become tho 
system of the constellations. Thero are, we find, already tho 
tweivo groups or signs of the Zodiac. The signs of the planets 
woo in less clearly distinguishable. Ono of these Mr. Smilh tran¬ 
scribes Nibir, but ho udmits that this iu not the usual word for 
planet, there being uh>o a star named Nibir near tho junction of 
the equator and the ecliptic. The moon is created before the sun 
in tho Babylonian account, being evidently considered tho 
principal body; but lull details ot the starry creation am un¬ 
happily lost, owing to tbo extreme mutilation of tho tablets. One 
of the strangest conceits of tho Babylonian fancy is that the 
world, which was drawn together out of tho waters, rested upon 
a vast abyss of chaotic ocean, shut in by gigantic gates and 
strong fastenings, which prevented tho floods from overwhelming 
the earth. When the Deity decided to create the moon, ho is 
represented as drawing aside the gates of this abyss, and creating 
a whirling motion life; boiling in the durk ocean below. Thou, at 
his bidding, from this turmoil arose tho moon, like a giant bubble, 
and, passing through the open gates, mounted on its destined j»th 
aero** the vault of heaven. The motions of the moon were 
observed and recorded from early times with a surprising dogreo 
of exactitude, and its phases described. In fact, if a roceut 
reading of one astronomical tablet bo correct, which is taken to 
indicate on observation of tho phases of Venus, telescopic ap- 

] ra.ratuu of some kind must, have been in use in anciout Babylonia. 
It appears to us, however, fur moru probable that tho passago 
merely refers to the waxing and wauiug of tho planet's disc as 
she approaches towards or recedes from tho earth, which would be 
quite appreciable to t ho unassisted eye. 

A remarkable fragment, too short to bo entirely intelligible, 
contains a speech of ilea, tho moon, referring to the revolt of the 
Kn.rkLivciii.nmt, or dragon of the sea. Another gives tho cure© 
after thu Fail, mankind being apoken of ns the zalmat-qaqudi, or 
dark race j also as Admi or Adami, as in Genesis—not indeed as a 
proper mum*, but iu a collective sense for tho whole race. 
►Sir H. liawlinson had pointed out long ago tho distinction of 
two principal races among tho Babylonians—the A dam n, or 
dark race, and the &irku, or fair*race, corresponding pos¬ 
sibly to tho Biblical eons of Adam aud sons of God who in¬ 
termarried with evil remote. So, again, the legends of the Fall 
bring in the dragon Tiamut, who in another phase is the principle 
of chaos and disorder—a spirit opposed in principle to the God 
self-existent and eternal, older even than the gods, the birth and 

jaana.vn.t-mn t*P flia ilui.ina nC jL:. -1_.. it* ji_ a. ..... 



from Nineveh, now in the British Mtisdiuu, which Mr. Smith has 
chosen for the cover of his book. In other tab let s < the sacred 
tree, often accompanied by- the serpent Jin true snake-like form, la 





*w*i vm iw> Aararm Wmimm wBrn^mm juIMmpinm: 
mow for ootiBtofc? withu tikfr dtagan* Nothing inr tJtas w^r of 
Martens arts i» maco expreeiivetbon the eagl**b©MUd figm-frant 
Nimroud, ox theaonfliatof Isduber at Nimrod, with the U»> 
wbioh forms the frontispiece. This dragon is the lfeheb of tbs 
ptophefe Isaiah.and IsmmRsd to in am Accadfan Liturgy trans- 
QrdW Mr. Siyee* and seems to find an echo in tbs dafirai by 
Michael of tbs great dragon,, that old serpent called theDevil ana 
Satan, which deoeivetb ms whole world. ’ A singular point in tbs 
aerpont legend is. his being accompanied by four divine dugs. Tbs 
curious myth of the seven evil spirits, or storm-clouds, at war 
against the moon, appear* to be a variant of the same contest, 
connecting itself strangely with tho Chinese belief in a dragon 
devouring the moon as the cause of an eclipse. As It happens,- we 
have the AccadiaA text of this very myth, which makes it deur 
that-the 14 trouble” of the moon mentioned in Mr. Smith’s text was 
really an eclipse. Coincidences lika these greatly strengthen the 
hands of those scholars who seek lor mythology generally a basis 
in the phenomena of the heavens. 

A companion story to the accounts of Creation and the Deluge 
is the legend of 1 the sin committed by the god Zu, tho Babylonian 
Prometheus. We. are indebted to Mr. Hayes for the clearing up of 
tho true nature of the oifenco, the word wuhrmi-c, or, ae he prefers 
to read it, tivgMfmi- (left untranslated by >lr. Smith), being de¬ 
ciphered ny lum to mean the “tablet of destiny” stolen by Zu, 
wno was changed thereupon into a Zu bird or vulture, if 
the reading of the fiagmeutary tablet is to bo relied on. A 
number of curious fables follow, in which the eagle, tins serpent, 
the fox, horse, and ox, and other animals converse together in the 
stylo with which the later literature of the East has made us fami¬ 
liar. The eagle tells the serpent a story of the building of a great 
city and tower, which can hiurdly be other than that of 1 label, the 
builder’s name, however, being Etana. It is destroyed by night, 
apparently by a whirlwind, and the counsel of the builders is 
confused ”—a manifest allusion to the dispersion and confusion of 
tongues. The whole account of Babel is, however, among the 
most fragmentary and vague of the series. Ear more definite and 
systematic is the scheme of tho Izdubar group of legends, the hero 
of which has been conclusively identified by Mr. Smith with the 
Biblical Nimrod; the twelve adventures of the bero presenting, 
by their similarity to the Labours of Hercules, points of contact 
with the Greek and Indian mythology. In the mighty hunter of 
Scripture we have many attributes which mingle in the representa¬ 
tion which primarily belongs to the all-powerful and conquering 
Sun-god, allied with which is that of the other mysterious per¬ 
sonage Merodach, the “ brilliance of the sun,” origin ally, it may be 
thought, only another form of Izdubar himself. The birthplace of 
Izdubar is traced by Mr. Smith to the city of Amarda, or Marad, 
obviously suggesting, as Mr. 8ayco goes on to argue, the dorivo- 
tion of the Biblical name of the hero. 

When we come to the subject of chronology in dealing with 
these legendary and unearthly personages and eveutg, we arc 
treading on very shaky ground indeed. Mr. Smith thinks he 
sees his way to an approximate scheme, which in round 
numbers gives a date to Izdubar, or Nimrod, about 2250 b.c., 
at wliieh time the hero slays lluwbabft, who represents tho 
intrusivo Elamite power, and restores the Olioldtenn sway, the 
Elamites having some two centuries and a half oarlior over¬ 
run Babylonia, and their king Kudnr-uanhundi having ravaged 
Erech, the well-known Biblical capital of the old. monarchy. 
The notices which have come down to us through Greek 
channels point to a period very near this as that at which 
Nimrod united Babylonia into ono kingdom and fouuded Nineveh 
in Assyria,, in fed! accordance with the Biblical history of his 
going ‘‘out of that land” (into Assyria, marg.)> of which the 
early cities were Babel and Erech and Accad and Galneh, 
in the land of Sfainar, and building Nineveh. Mr. Smith, as 
we have noted before, is wont to discern human and histori 
cal personality where scholars of a different order of though 
see little more than phases of solar mythology. We certainh 
think that, before making any attempt to assign a chronological 
basis to legends so inextricably mixed up with heaven and 
hell, light and darkness, life and death, storms, clouds, and 
diabolical monsters, he has to square accounts move definitely with 
critics who con point to so many elements of an utterly unlnstorir 
character. Another, and scarcely leas perilous, pitfall for th< 
Assyriologist, as well os for his brother-worker in tho held 0 
Egyptology, is found in the temptation to rash and premature re¬ 
cognition of Bible names under the veil of Assyrian or Accadiau 
forms* Mr, Mb is not in general to be charged with falling into 
this snare, and it must be allowed that in many of bis etymological 
ventures 8t identifleationhe has made safe and permanent additions 
to our steak of foots and allusions common to Biblical and inde¬ 
pendent history* That the name of Adam, used in a otmeml sense 
for mankind. Is traceable in the Creation legend we have already 
seen. Ear was certain is the correspondence of other patriarchal 
names, such as Coin with gina or kinu, to 11 stand upright,” or to 
« ho right ” ; or Osman with the name, of a Babylonian town, Han¬ 
nan, “ Bahtcanal,” its people being called Kanunai or Gamamtes. 
Enoch cannot possibly be the same os Mnuk ,« Wfos/'which no 
one but Mr. Smith has found hr the form Mntk; nor m Tubal 
Cain be brought out of EsMnm, Vulcan,, tbs m indeed 
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of Maine foe th» moon— mam, nawnff tmtira 
patriarch BnuBSMhv and.not m thmwea 

ofjpatriawib* alter the. Blood maybe^eoogjdeed samameSi at fcrame* 
not indeed ia Babylonia, Inst-in Syria, as Beu.orBsgn r Serxtfh ana 
Hamm In later end mom historic limes. Hebrew names ape 
plentifully met. with, m Mud*, Hoshaa. and several compounded, 
with the two divine names Elohim and Jehovah. The name of 
Abraham/ taken no doubt Atom, that of the father of the feitb- 
ul,is found in Assyrian inaeriptiwus of the time of Fharhachkm; 
as is also that of huunael in a monument of the tins of Hammu¬ 
rabi, King of Babylonia about b.c. 1550, one of the witness** 
to same transactions at Luma being a certain Abuha, sou of 
Ishmael. A curious instance of psrauelism with Bible history is 
bund in the story of Sargina or Hargon. I., a Babylonian 
monarch reigning at A ocad about 1600 n»c. Tbispriooe, wh<«e 
name may be read as the “ true, right, or legitimate king,” tells of 
his having been exposed by his mother, a princess of the city Axie- 
piranu, on the Euphrates! in an ark of rushes sealed with bitu¬ 
men, and borne by the river to Akki,the water-carrier, by whom 
lie was brought up, his lather, he tells us, being unknown. 
There is no foretelling whut treasures may reward the diligence of 
explorers and decipherers among the buried hoards of Assyria and 
Babylonia, illustrating the Hebrew records and enlarging our know¬ 
ledge of early Oriental history; All lovers of learning must long 
to hear that the dilHeujties which have been thrown in the way of 
Mr. Smith's third mission to tlie East have been satisfactorily 
overcome, and that we may hail iu due time bis return among 
us with additions to Assyrian lore oa plentiful and as valuable 
as those for which we have already to thank him. 


VICTOR UYGO IN EXILE.* 

T HE grow* of >f. Victor Hugo, which has been for some yearn 
past dangerously balancing itself on the thin partition which 
divides sanity from insanity, would seem to have now fairly toppled 
over ou tho wrong side, it is impossible to consider this collection 
of miscellaneous writings as the work of a perfectly sane mind. 
There aro many passages, and even whole pages, which to all 
appearance have neeu produced by a reasonable creature ; but 
there are many others ^ Licli remind one of a form of mental 
derangement perfectly familiar to the keepers of lunatic asylums. 
The special infirmity with which H. Victor Hugo is afflicted 
is tho hypertrophy of self-esteem. He does not, like so many 
of his brother sufferers, imagine himself to be a king.-, he is 
probably preserved from this delusion by the intensity of his 
lvepubhcan principles: hut his vanity does not flourish the less 
luxuriantly for this restriction, as ho believes himself to be some¬ 
thing for greater than “ le vulg&ire dea rois/ In lus own opiuion 
he is evidently what he < would himself coll an J*omme- 
lumih-e, set up to guide' mankind through the thnbrt* of 
the abyss. IIis voice admonishes the nations \ from the rock 
of his exile ho launches tho thunderbolts of lna anger, and 
the thrones of tho “ univera ” are shaken. It is true that he does 
not claim auy remarkable or extravagant title, but calls himself 
only an ** atom.” Let not, however, the unwary reader imagine 
that, even in this choice of u title, M. Hugo’s vaiuty cannot find Us 
own sweet gratillcaiiona. The Atom is big enough to plague the 
very biggest people 011 the earth-, the Atom has a voice; the Atom 
has* a pen; tho Atom is a fearless, far-seeing, unpleasantly pro¬ 
phetic Atom, which, if men venture to despise, it will he at their 
own peril. On the other hand, the Atom has his own august 
society. He fraternizes with that power, the Abyss; he watches 
the Infinite; he listens to the Unknown. The great dark voice 
speaks to him ; ho lus before him the gusts and the eagles; be 
sees that his destiny is thundering and black, like tho clouds; that 
his persecutors arc vain a» the wiud gusts, and his soul free as tho 
eagles. The Atom, on liri rock, holds out his hand to the Future. 
Although but an atom M. Hugo is also a reed; a reed which not 
only thinks hut meditates, n rood Whose black hair (the metaphor 
gets rather eotifosed heie, but we cannot help itj Im&mm lirst 
grey and then while iu solitude; a man who feels uinisolf becom¬ 
ing every day more ami more a shadow, than all which, we aro 
informed, there is nothing more to be dreaded by crowned male¬ 
factors. And yet, terrible us he feels himself to bo, the Exile tells 
us that he 1ms accustomed those around him to hear him say 
that if ever, the day after a revolution, Bonaparte in his* flight 
came to knock at the exile’s door, not a hair should fall from 
his head. We are quite willing to believe that no bodily 
harm would have boon offered to Louis Napoleon if he had 
called at Hautevillo ilouso; but the idea or his ever railing 
thtire is ao extremely unlikely that it never before occuned to us. 
We aro happy to loam, too, that M. Victor Hugo,us a literary man, 
so generously appreciated tho literary merits of the lato Emperor 
that, when ho was expected to be a candidate for a seat in the 
French Academy, tho author of Let (hatin'mt* made out a voting- 
paper beforehand, as follows:—*• I vote for tlio admission of M. 
Louis Boimparto to the Academy and a courict’s prison.” This 
was intended to recognize at once the merits of tiieXj^h qfr Qmst 
and of the coup dV&tf, and is a beautiful svendumdcd 

justice* 

When If, Victor Hugo has to tell pfom is ofon simple, 
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plain and straightforward way which we rather like. At the time 
of the establishment of the Empire his plays were bringing him 
in 2400/. a year; hot this source of income was entirely out off 
when the Imperial Government refused to allow them to oe acted. 
Tie had not saved much—so little Indeed that the whole of his 
private income, independently of daily labour, only amounted to 
300/. a year. This small income would have been comfort for a 
bachelor, but M. Victor Ilug-o lmd nine people to keep. A burned 
b;Ue of his furniture nt Paris had supplied about 500/.' of ready 
money. With those limited means ho had to move his little 
colony from one place to another, bearing the expenses of removals 
and all the unforeseen contingencies of an unsettled life. It 
because necessary, therefore, to write for money without delay; but 
M. Victor Hugos prospects as a professional author were not bright 
by any means, for the French market was closed to his 
publications, and his Belgian and English publishers did not at 
that time give him any share of their profits. The Ukdtiment.s 
cost the author a hundred pounds, which sum was advanced by 
him to his publisher Samuel, and never repaid. All the profits of 
this little work, which had a large sale in foreign countries, were 
for eighteen years divided amongst the publishers of its different 
t si it ions. M. Victor lingo seems to be under the impression that 
there in no copyright for any author in England, for he mentions 
Chatterton as a caso in point, Ghattorton not being a foreigner, 
and yet committing suicide through hunger. We wonder for 
what reason, except international ill-nature, he goes so far 
back as a hundred years. Contemporary English authors find 
copyright a useful institution, and many of them live comfortably 
by the pen. We should be glad if international copyright were 
established on a more satisfactory footing, and we quite sym¬ 
pathize with the author of Le* C/tdtimenU when he tells us that 
tho English publisher gave him no share of the profits, and that 
he received no profits either for Buy Bias, of winch there were 
more than two hundred representations on tho English stage. 

It was certainly a dark look-out for M.Victor lingo when Louis 
Napoleon became Emperor, and it is much to his honour that he 
never hesitated an instant between material prosperity and fidelity 
to his political principles. But here, again, we are checked in tho 
expression of our admiration by the intolerable quantity of aell- 

{ iraise which this virtuous man is constantly offering as incense to 
lis own nostrils. It is well to he honest and bravo, but it is not 
well to ho always thinking “ How honest I ami” “I low bravo I 
am I ” and uttering the self-praise in print. Of course, the Exile 
is always saying that he is peu de chase, and that what he docs 
is not much, but we appreciate these modest expressions at 
their truo value. Real modesty does not depreciate its own 
merits, but is silent concerning them. Tins exile is always 
ready to burst forth into announcements of his own importance, 
lie tells us that the unhappy came to him, the sbipwreckod asked 
help from him; that not only individuals but peoples, not only 
peoples but consciences, not only consciences but truths, all came 
to him in his solitude. It was given to him, ho tells 11s, to hold 
out a hand from the height of his rock to the Idoai fallen into 
the gulf, and it seemed to him os if the Future, in distress, tried 
to land upon his rock. He tells us that he was a Living Effort, 
that he was invincible, indomitable in his weakness, having reality 
on his side. Exile, he says, is the nakedness of the Right. We 
scarcely needed to be informed, with tho candour which dis¬ 
tinguishes M. Victor Hugo, that ho is satisfied with himself and 
saddened by his reflections upou others, for his self-satisfaction 
bursts out in every sentence. 

There are some wonderful pages about Paris towards the close 
of the introductory chapter. Paris, he says, is tho frontier of the 
future, the visible frontier of the unknown, all tho quantity of 
To-morrow which may be visible in To-day. Whoso seeks lor 
Progress with hia eyes shall behold Paris. There are black cities; 
Pans is tho City of Light. It iB impossible to get out of Paris ; 
for every living man, though he knoweth it not, hath Paris in the 
depths of his taring. The four hurricanes, the winds, the tempests, 
the squalls, cannot carry away the sister-towers, cannot disperse 
the arch of triumph, tho Gothic belfry of tocsins, and the nigh 
colonnade which is wound about the sovereign dome ; and behind 
the last distances of tho abyss, above the shattering of ships and 
foams, in the midst of tho rays, of tho storm-clouds, and the gusts, 
may bo seen in the dim distance of the mists the immense phantom 
of the city which never movos. Paris is an august apparition. 
Paris has ubiquity. Paris is an idea as much as a city, Paris 
may be, breathed. It is a gleam below tho horizon piercing the 
thick shades. The Bublirae peace of the starry heaven Butlicelh 
not to dissolve in tho depths of the mind this grand figure of the 
Supreme city. Iler women are goddesses § her children are heroes; 
her revolutions begin in wrath and end in masterpieces; she has 
the sacred omnipotence of a whirlwind of intelligences. All this, 
and more, is present in th^ soul of the absent—yea, even for tho 
man plunged in shadow who passes his nights in contemplation 
before the eternal serenity, and hath in his aoul the profound stupor 
of the stars. 

We feel deeply impressed by the grandeur of all this, for wo are 
quiU convinced that it must he vuxy grand, since the author puts 
together so mauy things which are generally considered to be sub¬ 
lime. It may he doubted whether any English writer could tune 
his style up to this pitch. Mr. Ruslan comes nearest it, perhaps, 
when in wrath against tho wickedness of the age; hut even 
Mr. Buskin, tilting against steam-engipes end political economists, 
is not so fine an example of crazy genius as Victor Hugo. It is 
mmazkable that the inspired Frenchman remains comparatively 


sober whon he speaks to an audience that he can see with his eyes; 
the sight of human faces appears to keep him within bounds, Some 
of tho speeches contain passages of strong well-governed eloquence 
which remind us rather of the orators of antiquity than of the 
speaker’s owu countrymen at Versailles. In X052, when in 
Brussels, he was expelled by Raider’s law, which was made on 
purpose for tho occasion, because he had written NapoUon ie Petit. 
On the 1st of August he embarked at Antwerp for England, and 
was accompanied to the steamer by the French exiles and a good 
many Belgian Liberals. Just before going on board ho madu them 
a speech, of which the following passage is an extract, and a very 
fine passage it unquestionably is. Some people having B«d that 
tho Republic was dead, the orator takes up the assertion and deals 
with it hs follows 

Eraser! ts, si In Itopubliquc cat morte* veil Ions le cad* v re! all unions nos 
ft 1 new, et lnixsons-les so consumer comme ties cicrgex auteur da eercucil; 
rcstons inclines devant l'iddc morte, et, aurfes avoir eto ses soldata pour la 
defendro, soyons sex prfttrcs pour l’onscvdir. • 

Mftis non, la Klpubliquo n’ost pas morte! 

Citoyens, jo lc ddularo, rile u’a jamais dt# plus vivantcl EUe est dans 
les catac*unbox, ce qui ext. bun. Ocux-lh souls la croicnt morte qui pmment 
les catacorobes pour lc tombeau. Amis, les cat&oombc* ne sont pas le 
pppulcre, les catacombes sent lc bcrcoau. Le chrixtiattumo on cut 
sorti la tiara on to to; la Kepuhliquc en sortira l'aurdole an front. La 
Kcpubhquu morte, grand l)icu I inais olio cat immortelle! Mala 4 quel 
moment dit-ou vela ? au Moment oil cllu a, en France settlement, deux niillo 
maBxucrds, douze cents suppliers, dix ntille ddportdx, quarante niillo 
proscrits! La ltopublique morte ! ntnis rrgardez done autour de youh. La 
turns d’wtil, lex pontons, lex bagnex, Bcllcixto, Mazos, l’AMque, Cayenne, las 
fusses du Champ-de-Mars, le oimelitro Montmartre, aont pleius do «a vie! 
Citoyens, la Democratic, la Libcrtd, la Republique, cst notre religion a nous. 
Eli bien, pamez-iuoi Vexprexaion, les martyrs xont le combustible ties reli¬ 
gions. lMux il yen a dans le brnsicr, plus la damme monte, plus Viddcr 
grand it, pi iix la vdritd illumine. A petto heu re, proscrits, je le rrfpbte, la 
kopubliijuu oxt plus vivnnto et plux rblouixxuhte que jamais, ayant jaiur 
splendour toutex vox in inure*. 

Some of the host of the exile's speeches aro his funeral orations 
over tho graves of follow-refugees. Though full of Btrong fooling 
about the bitterness of exile, they are also marked by great firmness 
nnd courage. Tho one on the toiub of Jean Bouaquet, a refugee in 
Jersey, is good all through, as oratory, though it is necessary to 
remember that it was spoken, and to imagine the oratorical effect. 
Here is a powerful hit of invective:— 

Cit ovens! aujourd'hui, cn France, les apostasies sont en joie. La 
vieillc’ terra da 14 juillut et du 10 aoftt futelate 4 repanouisnoment 
liideux dcs turpitude* et 4 In niarehe triomphalo do* traitro*. Fas 
uuo indignite qui ne refillvo immddiatonieut unc rdcompenxe. Ce mairo 
a viole la loi: on le fait prefet: ce aoldat a ddshonord le drapciut: 
on le fail ffdnlral; ce p ret re a rendu la religion : on le faitdvdquc ; cejugc 
a prowl It ue la justice: on le fait semiteur; cet aventurier, ce prince, a 
connnix tous les crime*, dopuia lex vilenies devant Icsquallcs reeuierait un 
tilou juxqu’nux hnrrcur* devunt hxquellvx reeuierait un axxnxxin: il pasxo 
cmpeieur. Autour de ces liommes, tout ext fanfares, banquets, danxes, 
liorangueM, applaudissements, ftt-nuHexionx. Lea xervilitos vicmient ftlicitcr 
lex ignominies* (.itoyenx, cos hotmnex ont lomu fetes ; eh bien ! nous aussi 
nous avous lea nfares. Quitiid un de nos companions dc bnuniwuemcnt, 
devoie |»ar 1 * nostalgic, epui-x* par la fievre lnile des habitudes ‘ empties 
ct des uflectionx briseax, nprfcs avoir bu juxqu'A la lie toutex lex 
agonies de In. proscription, succombc enlin et meurt, nous sulvonx xa biero 
eouverte d’un drop noir j nous venonx au Lord da la fosse; nous nous 
meltons a geuoux, noux ausxi, non devant le sueebx inais devant le tom- 
btau ; nous nous {icnchona sur notre frfore enscveSt ct nous Ini disons : 
M Ami I nous te i^Iioitonx il'avoir ete vaillanc, nous to f¥liciton* d'nvoir 
gc'ndreux et iutrdpide, mmx te IWUeitou* d'avoir 6x4 fiddle, noux to felicitous 
il'avoir donnii 4 ta foi junqu'au dernier vmlHe do tabonche, juxqu'au dernier 
bfiltetncnt de ton cceur, nous te fclbluaw il’avoir sou Hurt, noux to felicitous 
d'etre, niort 1 ” Puis nous rcievnns la tetc, et nous nous cn allons le cceur 
plein d'unc sombre joie. Ce xont 14 les fetes de 1’exil. 

Telle est la pens<& austere et sereino qui e*t au fond de toutex uos Ames; 
et devant ce sopulere, devant ee gouffre oil il semblc que l’hommo s’cngloutit, 
devant cettu slnixlre nppurenee du ntfant, nous nous aentons coasolides dans 
nos principes ct dans uos certitudes. 

Tho funeral orations begin with a simple statement.of facts con¬ 
cerning tho dead person; the eloquent pnssnges como later. The 
beginning of the oration on tlm tomb of Louise Julion is an 
interesting, though painful, history in itself. She had been a great 
friend of the poor, and greatly loved by the lower classes in Paris. 
She had worked for her own living and kept her old mother ten 
years. In times of revolution she had devoted herself to the care 
of tho wounded. ^ Being a woman of superior abilities, she had 
composed patriotic songs which were popular, and had some influ¬ 
ence with the Parisian democracy. In various ways she had become 
important enough to be an object of dislike to the Government of 
Louis Napoleon, which first imprisoned and then exiled her. The 
hardships of imprisonment and exile to a woman in absolute 
poverty uud in very delicate health brought on consumption and 

Le 21 Janvier dernier uno ftnimo fut Hire toe eliez die par le sleur 
Boudrut, i-urnim wani re de pul ire 4 I'nris. Cette femme, jcune encore (die 
avail trente-cinq onx), maix extroptea ct infirme, fut cnvurle 4 la prefecture 
ct en&nnrfn dans Is cellule No. 1, dito cellule ci’eMai. Cetto cellule, sorte 
do cage de sept r 4 huit piedx cqrres 4 pou pres, sans air et Bans jour, la mol- 
beureuw priaonniiho l’a pcinte d’un mot; die Tappelle cetM+lomheau ; 
elle dit (jo cite am propres paroles) 1 “ C’cat dana cetto oellulc-tombeau, 
qu extropieo, malade, j’ai pasad vingt-et-un joura, collant mm lbvrto d'beuro 
eu heuru contra lc treifingo pour oxpircr un peu d'air vital et ne pes 
nnourir.” Au bunt de ces vingt-et-un jours, le 14 frfvrier, le gouverncmetit 
de decembre mit cetto femme dehors ct Tcxpulea, U la Jeitp 4 la foie hoisde 
la prison ct liors do la patrio. La proMtrito sortoit du cache* d’eeeal eveo 
lee germes de la phthisic. EUe qultta la Franca ct gagna Is Belgique. Le 
denflmeut la for$a de voyager, tousunnt, crachant le Bang, les poumona 
malades, cn plein hlver, done le not'd, nous la ulufo et la ncige, dans oes 
tflreux wagons difcouveita qui drishorwrent foe rkfHae extremes des 
chemins de fer. Bile arrive A Ostende 1 elle dtoit cheesta de France, la 
Belgique la shasso. EUe pa «4 an Angletorrc. A peine dfoerqude 4 
Londra die sc n*lt au fit La snaladio contraetde dena le Caeboti aggrav^e 
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par m voyage foro 4 de I'estf, dtslfc devwM menacnate. La proserlte—jo 
devrais <lin>, laootutasuufe & mart—rest* gtaonte deux mofa at oomt. 
Puis, rapdrimt pm d« printewps at do kc&U, alia vlnt k JersaV- Oa so 
souviunt mmm de l*y avoir vu arrivor par une froitUs justind* pluVfcuee, 6, 
trams lcs brumes oa la m«r. rftlimt ct grelottant sous ta paurre retie de 
toile. toute tnouttlfo. Pott do jours aprfes son amvde ello m concha \ rile 
ne s*cst plus rcleWe. 

All this is very well and simply told, and when In the same 
oration the speaker allows himself to he eloquent, the eloquence 
is strong 1 and pare, and animated by earnest emotion. If the 
reader will imagine himself by the opon tomb at Jersey with the 
coflin in it, ana the stalwart grey-headed poet speaking by the 
side of it, the following sentences will recover something of that 
power which oratory always loses when presented in mere 
print:— 

l’ilil! ... oo mot quo jc vieus do prononcer, il a jailll da plua profond 
de mes eutmiUca devant oc cowueil, cereneii d’anu femme, oercueil d'une 
aonir, corraeil d’une martyre 1 Pauline Roland cn Afriqne, Loui«c Juliea 
a Jersey, Francesca Madttrwpacli k Temeawar, Blanca Teldki k Psetk, tant 
d’aulro*, Kusaile Gobert, Eugdnie Guillemot, Augustine Pdsn, Blanche 
Clouart, Joadphine Prubelt, Elbuitotk Parlbs, Marie Ucviel, Claudme 
ilibruit, Anne Sftugla, veuve Coinbeseure, Amianthus lluet, ct tant efantres 
encore, Mietir*, mores, lilies, Spouses, proscrites, exil&n, trniMporteras tortunfes, 
mipplidrfes, crucifides, 6 puuvres frmmm I Oh ! quel sajet de liumcs pro- 
Ibmk'N et <rincxprimablos attendrisseiiieijts. Faiblcs, sonffrantes, malsdca, 
awaciides h knurs famillw. a leurs marie, k leu re parents, k leara soutieiu, 
yicillct quck|uufi.iia et liriscos par i'&ge, toutfts out <?tt* Ues heroines, plusieurs 
out etc des l&drua I Oh, ma pensee on cn moment m prdclnltc dans c«: 
sdpulere ct baitto lcs plcds frouut de cette morti* dans son cercuell I Co n'est 
pas nnc famine qne je vdnisrc dans Louise .Talien, e’est la femme j la femme 
de turn jours, la femme digne de duvenir citoyenm*; la femme telle qne 
nous la voyons autour de nous, dans tout son ddvouement, dans toute 
sa douceur, dans tout son sacrifice, dans toute sa majestd! 


RALPH OF COGGESIIALE.* 

R ALPH of Coggesluilo is a writer whom many who have scon 
him quoted by writers on the history of the later years of 
the twelfth century and the oarlier years of the thirteenth must 
have often wished to see and handle for themselves. Up to this 
time they have had but little chauce of so doing. lie has always 
been to be had in a fragmentary state in the French collection of 
Bouquet, ftucl it is said that there is also an edition published in 
England. But a perfect set of Bouquet costs 2,500 francs, and, 
when you have got him, you have not got the complete consecu¬ 
tive text of his authors. And the edition by Mr. Dunkjn is said 
by the few people who liavo seen it to consist of twenty-five 
copies. Abbot Ralph has therefore up to this time been to 
students in general in very much the same case ns if he had never 
boen printed at all. It was well then thut his Chronicle, whoso 
value was bo well known, but of which so few people could make 
any use, should be brought within the reach of ordinary students 
by au edition in the series of Chronicles and Memorials. And so 
we thank Mr. Stevenson for the volume before us, a volume which, 
if it be not on a level—-what cau he on a level P—with the best 
members of tins series, gives us ad that we absolutely want. Wo 
should have liked to hear a little more about Abbot Ralph and 
the grounds for setting down the Chronicle as his personal work. 
Still wo havo tho text, and Mr. Stevenson, in his Preface, points 
out fairly enough tho leading characteristics of the work. It is a 
book of annals from 1066 to 1221, in which annalistic entries of 
the most meagre kind alternate with full accounts of particular 
facts. As tho work goes on, these special insertions come in 
oftener and oftener, ana become longer and longer, till the latter 
part practically becomes a contemporary history, only With entries 
of the tjld annalistic kind peeping out here and there. The book 
is like a small house which nos been enlarged into & great one, but 
where some of the old small rooms and offices still hang about it. 

The period during which the special entries thus swell into a 
history begins with the later years of Henry the Second and ends 
with the early years of Henry the Third. During this time’ the 
Chronicle contains a groat number of important details which are 
not to be found elsewhere, and for which the writer often person¬ 
ally quotes his authorities. Thus the account of Richard the First's 
return is given on the authority of one of Richard's companions, 
“ Anselmus capelhinus, qui base omnia nobis, ut vidit et audivit, 
retulit.” And it might not be safe to say at Trieste or a£ Rogusa 
that Anselm's version was that they took ship at Oorfu (Cdvrefd 
insula) and landed at Zara. (“ In partes Sclavonics ad quamdam 
villam nomine Gazaram applicuerunt.*') It may be, as Mr. Steven¬ 
son suggests, from the same authority that the Ooggeshale writer 
got his account of Richard's death and the estimate of hia cha¬ 
racter, Anyhow, it is a very grave, impartial, and high-toned 
piece of writing, which does great credit to tho author, who¬ 
ever he might be. As a piece of history, strictly so called, perhaps 
the most valuable hit is that which sets before us Archbishop 
Hubert, the great minister of tho Poitevin knight-errant, doing 
all that he could to lessen the oppression which the rapacity of his 
absent master brought upon the kingdom for which he cared not. 

So during Richard's campaign in the East some of the military 
details are given on the authority of an cye-witnsss, Hugh Neville. 
We have not, however, the name of any eye-witnessquoted for the 
statement that Richard caused a certain Robertos Brito to be 
starved to death—a deed which, with all Richard's evil doings seems 
more m the l ine of hia brother John, In another flare we axe 
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told, which German historians must look to, that Richard received 
some votes at the election of a King of the Romans on the death af 
Henry the Sixth. And, like most writers of his time, the critical 
William of Newburgh not excepted. Ralph lias tales to tell us about 
marvels and prodigies. The giants* bones found in Essex would 
no doubt be of iuterest to palmontoi^lstB, and we are attracted to 
tho fontastic spirit in Suffolk who spoke with tlio voice of a child 
a year old, ana called himself Mal$kin, because in his discourses on 
various matters, including discussions on Scripture with the chap¬ 
lain of a neighbouring knight, “loquebatur Anglice secundum 
idioms regioms illius, interdum etiam Latrine.’’ Hutafrin lumuqjf, 
though often heard and felt, was never scon hut once, in answer to 
the earnest prayera of a certain maid, and then he Appeared “in 

S ccie pnnuesinu infantis, quin induebatur quadam alba tunica. * 
ut in any case the fantastic spirit has a philological value, be¬ 
cause the description of his dialect shows that those who told his 
talc marked a distinction between the Anglian of Suffolk and the 
'Saxon of Essex. All this too was heard from the chaplain with 
whom Malekiu held tho disputations, and the account of the heresy 
of the Publicans which follows is given on the authority of the 
more famous Gervase of Tilbury, whose own part in the story is not 
much to his credit. Hero we get the Coggeshale writer's views oa 
the punishment of heretics, anu his approval of their treatment by 
Count Philip of Flanders, “ qui juata crudelitale eos imminence*- 
diter puniebat.’’ 

During tho reign of John the Chronicle sways to and fro be¬ 
tween full accounts at the beginning and ending and meagre 
entries under the central years of the reign. We are led into 
Byzantine geography by tho foot that Boniface of Montferrat, when 
ho was established in the East, wished to set to work to found 
seven Cistercian monasteries—Coggeshale was a Cistercian house— 
in his new kingdom. This gives occasion to the remark, which 
shows how the .Vow Roue impressed wen's minds even in the days 
of its decline, “ Dicunt noimulli quod imperium Gnecorum majus 
sit et latiuB quam tota Gallia, Hispania, Hibernia, cum totn 
Anglia.” And it should specially be noticed that it is from our 
author that the best known version of tbe fate of Arthur of 
Britauny, that which has been made famous by the poetry of 
Shokspeare, originally comes. A very important passage, at an 
earlier time, is the portrait of Henry the Second, which should 
be compared with the portraits drawn by GiralduB, Peter of Blois, 
and Ralph the Black, os they have been compared by a master 
band. What Henry's enemies called his oppression of the 
nobility was looked at in quite another light by our Cistercian 
Abbot:—“Semper paci emurn pauperum atquo snedtoerum 
etudens, nohiliuiu ac po ten turn arrogantiam atquo tyrannidem 
potouter reprimens, fures, reos, atquo criminosos lminisericorditer 
puuiens.” 

Mr. Stevenson's volume, however, does not contain only the 
Chronicle of Coggeshale. He has added to it several other pieces 
hearing on the' same period of history. The first is “ De ex- 
pugnatione tome sanctm per Sol&dinuxn libollus," which had been 
attributed, though on weak grounds, to the some writer os the 
Coggesholo Chronicle. In this one is amused by the pains which 
the writor takes to spunk of the Mahometan enemy by the names 
of every earlier Eastern nation that he had ever heard of. It is 
most likely half metaphor when he calls them “ filii Baby lonia et 
Sodomoriun ” and 11 filii Edom ”; but “ progenies Ismael n and 
“hersodes Oauaam*’ express facts, or sorno shadow of them. 
Saladin also is “rex riyrim”; 
same page, first in plain prose *' ~ 

Esau. Then they are “ Bah 
“ filii Sodomoriun” again. Then domes a’most curious piece:— 
“ Magistri Thomas Agnelli Wellensis Axchidiaconi sermo d» xnorte 
et Bepultura Ilenrici regis jumoris.” In reading the reign of 
Henry the Second, we are sometimes a little startled by Urn good 
character which several writers give to his rebellious eldest son. 
and we are still more amazed when we come to the fact, recorded 
with a fitting rebuke by the grave William of Newburgh, 
that some people believed that miracles were wrought by him alter 
his death. Hero we have the Archdeacon of Wells fully believing 
in him, counting him for a saint and martyr, describing his holy 
end and tho wonders wrought by hia relics, as though ho had been 
Waltheof or Simon or Thomas of Lancaster. Lastly, he appears 
in a dream to his mother, from whom the Archdeacon heard the 
story, having on his head two golden crowns, one dull and the 
other bright, the dull one typifying the crown which he wore on 
earth, and the bright one tlmt which he had now won in heaven. 
Then cornea the romance of Fulk Fitz-Wariu, which was printed 
twenty-one years ago by Mr. Thomas Wright for tho Wuton 
Club. Bnt being printed for the Warton Club was much the 
same as being printed in twenty-five copies by Mr. Dunkjn. It is 
not wonderful therefore that Mr. Stevenson does not seem to have 
beaTd of Mr. Wright’s edition or preface. In both cases the 
French text is accompanied by an English translation according tQ 
the law of the Chronicles and Memorials, a law which seems so 
queer but which is not without practical wisdom, which aepmnea 
that readers will understand Latin, but will not understand 
English or French. Mr. Wright, however, has adddd httbafi useful 
notes, which have nothing to answer to them in Mjr. Stetenson'a 
edition 1 and Mr. Wright has gone with adma^are into the local 
geography of the couutry. Mr. Wright tonJaas gone lamely into 
thedoouments and uriwrhatoo«uip4* on the persons 

spoken of in the romance. The ttorjr Sjlju Mr. Wright 
truly says, a piece of M mance. Fulk Fitx-Waria 

it a real man of the reign of John, whom outlaw and tordon 

m2 
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appear in genuine documentor but those genuine documenta have 
naturally nothing to say about hi* going to hill dragon* at 
Carthage, and other xpkito of the same kind which do appear in 
the ronmuce, As a specimen of one of the ways in which fictitious 
stories gather round mi people, the talc, wild as it is, is worth 
wading and comparing with the notices which we have of the 
parsons mentioned in the st«n\ In this way Mr. Stevenson, cer¬ 
tainly does something for us, hut Mr. Wright had boforu him done 
a good deal more. One point wo may note that we hear of a 
Payu Peverel, a follower of the Conqueror, who was succeeded in 
hip Castle of the Peak by his sister’s non William Peverel. ilia 
stor^ is utterly mytbieal, hut it is of importance os allowing that 
the wgiter of this story bad never heard of the impossible scandal 
which iiinkeH William Peverel a son of the Conqueror. If any 
defender of the hemld's figment should catch nt suoli a straw as 
the description of William Peverel by bis mother without the 
name of lus father, it is enough to answer that the sister of any 
Pft)ii Peverel could not be the daughter of the Englishman 
Ewgelric, the alleged father of William Peverel** mother. But 
Payu Peverel seems to bo altogether mythical Domesday knows 
of that name “ Willelnnnt ’ and “ lianuullus," but no “ Pagan us.” 

Lastly, Mr, Stevenson gives us some extracts from the Oita 
lmperialia of ltnlph of Goggesliale’e friend and neighbour, tier vase 
<d Tilbury. These were addressed to the Emperor, Otto the 
.Fourth, whose close alliance with bis undos Kichaid and John 
were so constantly brought out. Mr. Stevenson’s extracts contain 
Gervase's Brit ish and Burly English Hi dory, in which wo get his 
version of the Aitlinr fnbh'S, uud then leap from Cudwalladcr to 
Omit, to get that most astounding <*f nil stories, tier vase's fable, 
wherever lie found it. of the early relations between Harold and 
William. We see the growth of new notions in his account of 
H cniT tho first and Stephen. Henry's election, liko that of 
flaroid, is branded livthe Ihuurodiiy nluuro “ invanit ” ; and Henry 
is said to have luado a will by which the frown was left to 
Matilda and her son; but as neither a woman nor a child was 
capable of exercising the royal authority, Stephen was to lie king, 
perhaps for life, at any rate, until young Henry came of age. But 
wbeu Stephen tries to set aside tin; right hoivh and to get th« suc¬ 
cession for his own son Eustace, then, and not till thou, the barons 
Tevoll oguiutt him. Those porvcrsiuiis of early cuntomporavv his- 
tary urn very strange. W lien he gets to hie own times, it is sin¬ 
gular that he has nothing tu tell his Imperial patron in praise of 
his grandfather Hoi.ry, who sheltered his parents iu their banish¬ 
ment, while lie glorifies all Otto’s three mn les, among whom 
Geoffrey might alum.-t bo talon for his own i -- 

Sucre^sit proles tertia, coi« rt s nut pot jus dux Ih.tneium, .I return fi!?ul..-.r» 
animali virtute non mt'fiior ; Mniiuu', militia pulliMis litter iht.ue i»\i .i 
poihitaio el nuiirn.viiiiiot.au iu,'«niip.n.ilnUs-, p.tn<-i. m vitute 

lmmousa anois abut. 

Then lie has to praise John, which lie .i^euii to iind a little 
hard:— 

Adjuugiliir quart us illuaris i»‘x Joluum.*-*, cuius iteTcmo.-luui m: l.unk s 
pra'scuti.ih in>(K , L , |ioiii i wninu-ndo, in* vt.ltMr.iin i xinMilli' i-uti-i him ndion 
<iixi<sc dn co quam c-t ; ;tui a.lut Mi.wu .hv>r. v r hv m (■■» quu l ili.x* vo alejuni 
quod t.a. 

ami ho he ends by singing ibe praises of the Emperor hi my elf and 
his mother and aunts. 


KAYE’S S 1 T 0 T WAlt.-YOL. III.* 


{Second Aotire.) 


T IME has brought most people nowadays to the opinion that, 
the groat Mutiny was in n great measure the result of a vicious 
system, maintained for years, by which India wa- held no nil 
appanage of tho Civil Service. Tho immigration into India of 
independent Europeans, who would, if admitted, have taken root 
in the country, and who might even by mere numbers have pre¬ 
vented the rising, was discouraged and almost prohibited. The 
result was that the governing class—the Covenanted Civil .Service 
—formed the only avenue to anything liko power or distinction ; it 
gradually absorbed the control of tho army as well aa tho civil 
administration of tho country, and it broke down at once and 
utterly in the time of trial. Wo are not speaking of individuals. 
If we were, the names of Sir John Lawrence, !sir Henry Law¬ 
rence, Edwards, Slecraan, and a crowd of others, would rise at 
onco to confute us ; wo speak of tho system. But how does fSir 
John Kayo deal with itP You may read" his book through, nud not 
gather from it that a word had ever been breathed against the 
Civil Sendee. He has, as we willingly beliovo, striven to be 
impartial; bo has certainly sometimes blamed particular indi¬ 
viduals. But, life) Bottom, ho roars you hk gently us a sucking 
dove; his blame sounds strangely like skilfully veiled compliment, 
and when he praises, his praise is like tho unanimity of tho people 
on the stage in tho Untie. How differently would ho have 
written of the occurrences of a hundred years ago, and how can 
• be venture, having written what bo has written, to say, as ho docs 
say, that “to the historian all men aro doad”P Another groat 
cause of the Mutiny was Lord Dalbousie's craze for increase of 
territory i that policy came to Its Climax an the annexation of 
Oade. Of all the native States Oxide was the only one with which 
wo had come iu contact that had presowed its nominal indepeu- 
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dance 5 from it halfour army was recruited; it bad been, staunch 
to us in oar day of trial; it had lent us mousy and men during the 
Afghan war. The annexation was a blunder,if if was not mao a 
crimp* Sir John Kayo, to bo sure, does not approve of it, but bis 
mild disapproval is totally inadequate to the occasion, and is alio- 

f ether hidden behind the cloud of incense which bo is pleased to 
urn to Lord Halhousie. The annexation was conducted in a 
manner the most irritating to the Mahommedim population of India, 
and the most fatal to our own character for truth and honour. Tho 
manner of the doed no less than the execution alienated altogether 
the affections of the Bengal anny . Tho deposed Koyal family was 
much more powerful than it hud been when nominally on tho 
throne, for its jurisdiction was over the minds and memories of 
men. It could no longer oppress and outrage as in old time; it 
was itself a monument of the oppression at’ an alien race. The 
last and proximate cause of the Mutiny was the Leue of greased 
cartridges. With this subject, too, Mir John Kaye deals in 
on inadequate manner. It must be remembered that the accusa¬ 
tion of the Sepoy on this subject was u true accusation. The cow 
is the sacred animal of the Hindoo, aud to touch its flesh is to lost) 
caste; which, in his estimation, is tantamount ter incurring oternal 
punishment. The cartridges issued to the Sepoys were really 
lubricated with the lat of cows aud pigs. This was of itself 
sufficient to ensure a revolt, but the error was committed 
by Colonel Ilirch, Secretary to the Government of India in 
tho military department. So gross a blunder was unpardon¬ 
able; yet, though the manufacture of the greased cartridges was 
stopped, lor various reasons no intimation of tho fact- was conveyed 
to the troops, which for four months were allowed to continue 
under tho mUipprehuii»siun thal the Government intended to destroy 
llieir caste. It was lit»L till after the outbreak at Mcorut that any 
?Nooihing announcement was made, and by that time it was too 
lute. The idea had obtained posses>ion of the mind of every 
JSepoy in India. 'J'he disavowal after tho Meerut mutiny was only 
looked upon ns tin intimation that the Government, toiled in their 
attempt, withdrew from it till a more convenient weapon out of 
li*av. Sir John Kayo enters fully on tUL point, but we cannot, on 
reading lus exhaustive aud very able, statement, resist the conclusion 
that bo has dealt with more IcudcniPM than justice with men 
wh. se official incompetence or Mipinenets it w.w ins duty, us an 
impartial hLtuiiim, to denounce much more strongly than ho has 
done. 

But tho greatest error, in our opinion, uf Sir John Kayo’s book has 
f-till to be mentioned. In tm evil hour lor the truth of history, 
tho friends of Lord Gunning determined to entrust all his 
papers to Sir John Kaye. The whole hook is un elaborate at¬ 
tempt on the part of Sir John Kaye to justify the coniideuce reposed 
in him, and to “ write up ” Loid Gunning. Tho truth seems to 
be that Lord Canning was an amiable man, of undoubted 
personal cMumgo, but. weak and untenacious ol’ purpose. Ue was 
jis wax in the hands of those arouud him. lie di<l not originate, ho 
did not encourage those who did. lie was never ia time. Measures 
were pressed upon him which might have averted tho Mutiny, flo 
coldly rejected them ; enthusiastic applause irom »Sir John Kaye. 
Anon thcM 11 Liny is at its lieigh t, nud those nuiio measures which worn 
rejected belorc are, all too late, adopted by Lord Canning ; again 
enthu&iiisiie apphiuso from Sir John Ivjye. W o have no desire to run 
down Lord Canning. If I10 hud been surrounded at 1 he time of 
tho crisis by quell men as tho two Lawrences, I10 would have taken 
his tone lrom them, and events might have been very different. 
Ganuing the ruler as heaven and ev cuts made him was very different 
from the heroic figure sot up by Sir John Kayo; aud we cannot 
think that the cause of truth is senud by the authors overdone 
prui.be. 

On one point, however, wo aro especially anxious not to lie mis- 
undcrsl 00it. We have no sympathy with the indiscriminate severity 
with which men, women, and children were included in one com¬ 
mon vengeance by the Europeans after tho ATutiny. It is easy to 
understand that men who had seen their nearest and dearest shot 
down and massacred should take a terrible vengeance. But, though 
natural, it was horrible, and moreover tho vengeance fell in great 
measure on tho wrong people. The cowardly Sepoys who murdered 
tho white men were the first to ily when the white men attacked 
them in arms. Those who wore caught were oft on comparatively 
innocent—villagers who had joined the Sepoys through fear. It was 
inevitable that they should bo shot when they wore taken red-Jmudod; 
but those who were on the spot, and who saw women and girls shot 
to death, and could not save thorn because, to tell the truth, they 
could not get their orders of mercy obeyed by the infuriated 
soldiers—those men knew that it was horrible, and that it was 
wrong. They know, moreover, that a continuance of such in¬ 
discriminate vengeance was not the way to pacify the counby. 
Lord Gnnuinu-’s “ clemency/’ which earned for him a contemptuous 
title, was distinctly to bo admired. What we find fault with ia 
not his clemency, but his unreadiness. He would not believe that 
the Mutiny was more than a partial outbreak at a time when half 
tho North-West was in actual revolt. The Meerut outbreak was 
known in Calcutta on the 14th of May. On the 17th LotdElphin- 
stone telegraphed from Bombay that he could despatch a steamer 
to Suez which would catch the mail of the 9th of Juno at 
Alexandria. Tho Govomor-General ** was not desirous of sending 
to England by an earlier opportunity than the 16th of May from 
Calcutta.* Lord Canuiug remained ulind to the magnitude of the 
crisis, though the two Lawrences, Colvin, and even the members 
of lus own Council, urged energerio measures upon him* It toaU 
very well to say that a man only a year and a half in ladSa xwt 
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«ee through tho ayes of those around him* The pled aright bo 
admitted rovnftjaatioB of a severely hostile sentence. Bat the 
question is, would others have beta ee daooived if A»*a matter 
of fact, wne Sir Henry Lawrence no deceived f If the answer be 
in the negative* what becomes of Sir John Kaye's attempt to make 
out that Lord Uannrag was the beet poeaible man tor the crisis f 

We promised to say what part of the narrative is comprised in 
Sir John Kayos third volume. Each volume has coutained three 
books, and each book about five chapters. Six John Kaye has kept 
to hie intention of minute subdivision, but the connecting links 
of general history which were to form a setting to these scattered 
gems of history is not forthcoming. Wo are irresistibly reminded 
of Sir Walter Scott's story of the Scotch sermon, which, as the 
minister announced, would, God willing, be dealt with in three 
great divisions, each division being treated of under sixteen heads, 
and each head garnished with seven supplementary heads. The 
first volume told ub of the revolt at Meerut and the seizure of 
Delhi. The second described the earlier incidents of the Mutiny 
at Benares and Allahabad, and certain stations in the Punjab, and 
narrated the two series of operations—one undertaken by troops 
collected in Madras from Pegu and from Lower Bengal; the other 
by troops from the hill stations of the North-West and from the 
Punjab. Pursuing his plan of episodical treatment, 8ir John Kaye 
gave us an account—and n most interesting one it was—of tlio 
policy of Sir John Lawrence, the first conflicts in the Punjab, 
and the state of a Hairs in PeShawur and at liawul Pindee. lie 
described the first march of the Guides, the advanced guard of 
the relieving army, under Daly, iu the curly days of June, on 
the Mogul capital, and then, in obedience to his exasperating 
system, goes hick once more to Calcutta at the beginning of 
May. At length wo reach tlio siege of Delhi. It is admirably 
told—in a style full, strong, and nervous. Wo get on till the 
middle of July, and are at the height of the interest of the story, 
when the pen is thrown down*, wears led back chafing to the begin¬ 
ning of May again, and, after a long chapter which brings Brigadier 
Julia Nicholson, at the head of hiR movable column, within sight 
of Delhi, the volume clown, and jjfir John Kaye keeps silence for six 
years. Thu third Volume opens with an account of tne state uf affairs 
in Calcutta during the month of June. Havelock and Neill were 
during that mouth pushing on from the fciouth to the relief of 
Cawnnore and Lucknow, and Sir John Lawrence was pouring down 
from the Nortli all his available military strength on Delhi, and, 
as wo have seen, all the North-West was rising. Sir John Kayo 
gives tia on account of the mutiny in Shahabud, the outbreak of 
Dinapore, and the defence and relief of Arrah. This brings us to 
the mouth of August, and chronicles the arrival of Lord Kip. to 
with tlio China troops, and the formation of the Naval Brigade. 
But. wo ore doomed once more to go hack to the month of May, 
and to hear Iho fate of Agra. Without index or table of contents 
to help us, it is utterly impossible to follow this powerfully written 
but most ill-arranged History. It must bo slowly studied and col¬ 
lated, but the author is bound to give us what assistance he cun by 
a. copious index and chronological table of contents. Wo confess 
til at, with the best good will in the world, we are unable to guido 
our readers through the maze. Each succeeding episode is of the 
deepest interest; but each breaks off just when wo are becoming 
accustomed to the names and places of which we arc* reading, and a 
now subject is taken up. One subject only is iu this volume 
happily brought to a close. The siogo of Delhi, which wo left in 
full swing at the end of the second volume, is finished in the last 
chapter of this. 

In dealing with a book where there is neither cohesion, 
arrangement, nor visible plau, it is useless to attempt 
analysis. We must bo content to wait till the appearance 
of the next volume enables us to take something like a 
general view. Sir John Kaye writes as good linglish as ever, 
which is saying a great deal; but he has not got nd of certain 
tricks which, os wo thought, disfigured his earlier volumes. 
One of these is a tendency to incongruous metaphor; and indeed 
the same motaphor does duty very often; take, for instance, the 
rather absurd idea of “ shuddering "—everybody throughout the 
book shudders when things go wrong with him. The King of 
Delhi 44 shuddered at the thought of removal, and the aliudder ran 
through bis totally from the oldest to the youngest, undo and 
female, relatives and dependents.” That was iu the Inst, volume 
(p. 6). Wo suggested that we laid heard it sung of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Palace of Delhi 

We are all nodding 

Around tho groat Mogul ; 

but here is material for a conjectural emendation of the lyric. We 
hoped that we should have no more shuddering,but it comes onto 
the present volume worse than ever. In Calcutta, on a oertain 
dav (p. 30), “ a great shudder ran through the capital.” Wo are also 
told, on a solemn occasion which wo are sorry to see associated 
with any ludicrous image—and by the recurrence of this absurd 
figure of speech it is so associated—of a dying general shuddering 
as ho thought of the possible fate of bis army. To take another 
extraordinary figure oi speech which also recurs more than once, we 
hear (p. 33) of some mischief which was being hatched to the 
Oude colony at Garden Beach, but “ the promptitude of the 
, jQpvernment strangled it to the womb.” This, however grotesque, 
44 no mere slip of the pen) for further On another danger 
mensem the British Empire, and UriMamo u Provident* strangles 
Jt to the womW’ Wa have heard of creatures strangled to the 
With, but Sir John Kaye surely pushes the motto 44 prineipito 


obsta * to a somewhat undue extent. These, after all; are trifles. 
The narrative is well told; bat’ no words are strong enough to 
describe the chaotic nature of the arrangement. 


LrrRRAHY REMAINS OP OLIVER MADOX-BROWN* ■ 

■fr 

I F anything could dispose one to look severely on the promising 
weeks of a young autlmr who now unhappily cannot fulfil the 
promise which they gave, it would be such unwise praise as that 
found in the Memoir prefixed to these two volumes, for which 
Messrs. W. M. Kossetti and F. Hueffer appear to be responsible. 
Here we are told that 44 this tale ” (tho Black Swan) is ** possibly, 
when viewed in all its relations, the most remarkable prose story ever 
penned by a youth not older than from silicon to seventeen. This 
we may say, without, forgetting oven Victor Hugo's Bug Jargal, 
written at the age of fifteen or sixteen; which, if slightly ahead 
of the Black Swan in respect of juvenile precocity, must be pro¬ 
nounced inferior to it as a sustained invention or piece of art.” 
Tho Black Swan may be remembered ty the title of Gabriel 
Denver, under which name, and in a form differing from its present 
one, it was published three years ago. Then it was pointed out 
in these columns that the work contained evidences of talent 
iu spite of its many and manifest absurdities; and that its 
errors were those of youth and want of cultivation. To 
speak of it as a sustained piece of art is extravagant: tho 
faculty which it most obviously wanted was the art which can 
sustain interest in improbable and abnormal things. To take one 
instance —it is clear that the author intended to maim his hero 
Gabriel Denver both pitied and liked by his readers; but (hia 
object he defeated by laying 011 his colours too zealously. In his 
anxiety to bring out the repulsion with which Deborah inspired 
Gabriel, he seemed not to observe that the utter brutality and 
selfishness of Gabriel's conduct must certainly arouse disgust at 
him, and very probably compassion for Deborah. 

In Gabriel Denver, the hero, who is left an orphan iu Tasmania, 
has been brought up with his cousin, Miss Deborah Mallinson, who 
after tho death of his parents makes a proposal to him, which he 
unwillingly, and with much protestation that he cannot love her, 
accepts. Immediately afterwards he is called buck to England, 
and Deborah prudently arranges to cross to the same ship with 
him. I'sfortuji&telv, just before they start he tolls madly in love 
with a beautiful girl named Laura, who is ate) going to cross 
in the Black Swan. Hence result various disogreeablo and 
appalling incidents, which are concluded by Deborah in her 
insane jealousy sotting fire to tho ship; from which only' 
Gabriel and the two women escape in on open boat without any 
kind of provisions. In tbq end, according to tlio present version, 
they were rescued, but not till Deborah was dead, and the other 
two very soon died also. This was a wild story enough, and not 
an agreeable one. The editors of the two volumes now published 
hn\o made it revolting by restoring it, with a strange want of dis¬ 
cretion, to its original form, in which Deborah is not onlv engaged 
to Gabriel, but has been actually married to him for some time before 
they embark 011 tho Black Swan. Thus by Gabriel s absolute neglect 
of his wife and absolute devotion to Laura, which go so far that 
when ho is collecting rain-water to assuage their thirst he never 
thinks of giving a drop to Deborah, all possible interest either to 
him or the girl whom bo loves, and who quietly accepts his love, 
is destroyed. It was quite natural that, ut too ago when the author 
wrote bis story, it should appear to him that tho more his cha¬ 
racters set all accustomed rules at naught the greater his work 
would bo. It was also quite natural that a discreet and experienced 
publisher should desire the ugliest part of the talc to bo softened 
down. It was not at all natural that his editors should now thtok 
it good to present the story to the public to its first and crudest 
form. The characters ot this erratic but undoubtedly clever 
production, as was said iu our review at the lime of its 
first publication, were not its best point. The drawing of character 
and the power of construction, indeed, are the provinces of art which 
come toted, to the writer of fiction, and we can at this moment 
call to mind no very early work in wliich these conditions are 
fulfilled, except Beck lords Vatheh. That was an Astounding per¬ 
formance ; and its author was two or three years older Ilian was 
Mr. Madox-Brown when he wrote the Black Swan. In this, as might 
well be expected, the personages resemble the figures labelled with 
some particular vice or passion in the old moralities; they haro 
no light and shade, no individuality beyond the one feeling by 
which each is possessed at starting. Their actions and relative 
positions recall at one moment the workB of Miss Bronte, at an¬ 
other those of Mr. Charles Keado. Beyond this there are various 
tricks of style which we may readily believe the author would 
have learned to cost off; but, as tho work stands these alone are 
enough to prevent it from being a sustained piece of art. One of these, 
common to many writers, is the habit of prefacing a sentonoe with 
tho words 44 1 think,” which, except when used with rare skill, Asrm 
only to destroy instead of helping the illusion. Another; wfifeu seems 
caught from Hawthorne, and is found frequently throughout Mr. 
M&duX'Brown’s works, is the trick of introducing a Statement with 
some juch phrase os this— 44 It was a remarkable toad suggestive 
thing.” This was all very well when Hawthorn# used it to draw 

* Tht Shtak JHWfft, Bebditch'a fosyoey, and other TAterarv Rtmam t §f 
Ohver Madox'-Broten, Author 0/ ** Gabriel Dearer.” Edited thr William ML. 
Rossetti and i\ Ituelfor. With a Memoir and Two Portrait*. a tola. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1876. * ™ 
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attention to what was really significant; but, when applied to natural brilliant fla*h of white sinister light Wpt oat and flickered blindinehr round 

unit ovnortrul Ihiniw WnmL ..nwiliimia Flumwfmrft nno A.'nmna the zonith from cloud to cloud, and far less than an instant the pelting rain 
and expected tilings, it lbecomes superfluous. 1. wwhore ono comes bright swift shower of pallid flame; then the shadow 

upon iunnnwcences of Victor Hugo; but, in spite of all faults, tho * ' • 

absence of which would ho far more surprising than their presence, 
the story of the Black Susan contains various passages, espe¬ 


cially ^ of description, wliich lead one to think its author hod the 
capacity for good work in him. Hero is a description of the ship 
wit% which tho story' opens, that strikes us as true and well 
told: 

Tire Cabin lights were extinguished, and oil on board the becalmed vessel 


and sombreum predominated Again, and an ominous hush fell everywhere. 
But just in the intense Bilencc, the child's irrepressible song, 

I.a bastards brokiugi * 

Dibro—” 

was interrupted by the booming vibration of on answering peal of thunder, 
which slowly gathered in force seemed to cause tho whole of the solid 
atmosphere of the heavens to shake with anticipation. 

.Soon after this she poisons herself with the berries of the T)wala 


imicamn u^ni* wnu i.\uiiKiuam:u f null mi tin mnuu vui: uamimu u'^vi --i t, i i - l a.1 1 • -• I 

seemed enveloped in silence and sleep. Her brown wind-worn sails were all Bluth, or Atropn belladonna ; and tliero IS a gllUAtly description 01 

A *-- ’. i_ **-■ ’.- *—' -i. * j ier delirious fancies before she is restored to health. Mr. Madox- 

Hr own seouis to hn\ e bod a curious attraction towards such subjects 
us this, which indeed often have for artistic and impressionable 
minds a fascination which experience teaches them to resist. Tho 
dwelling upon the influence which tho berries of tho nightshade 
plant ever afterwards had upon Helen convoys tho idea that Wendell 
Holiness Elsie Venner may have been preseul in tho authors mind, 
very likely without bis consciousness, when ho wrote the Dwalc 
Math. Helena story is taken up rather like a broken thread a 
long time after her adventure with the deadly berries. Since then 
she has married a certain Mr. ThurHtono, who, she hns reason to 
believe, has been lost at sea; in this belief she has fallen in love 


ftirlt'd In the breathless air; there wns no sign or signal of any watch kept 
over tho decks. The torpul ship seemed left entirely to her own control ; 
even the steersman was slumbering, his hand attached by a string to tin* 
wheel, in ease of nnv unexpected movement in the rudder, or sudden rising 
of the wind. The breeze which had borne the big ship out so far into the 
ocean bad long before nightfall entirely died nwayiivmthe face of the 
water, though high overhead, strange to say, it still lasted, so that the few 
stars seen from the ship, lost iu the darkness below, appeared as though 
slowly drifting past the apertures in the sultry, overhanging, yet um.eeu 
cloud's. The sea still heaved slightly round "the great black hull, agglo¬ 
merated into tho obscurity surrounding it, save where a faint Hue of light 
was emitted by the water rippling and tpladiing round it* side*. 

At times some unlooked-for lurching of the vessel would cause n wave to 
dash up over the water-line; showering bnok iu (lamed into h livid cauldron 


of glowing phosphoric lire, spreading round in circles of luminous foam rc- wil]| a Mind poet, who has alwftvs loved her, and the two are eiu 
fleeted brilliantly in the wet hull, and gleaming in the cabin-windows and oil , , • , | rp, w„„inwilir wtiipna 

the hcavv anchors, at tlx* prow ; ami even, in the utter darUmx, plating PK wd m . lowunking when fhurlbtooo lUCOUVumeiltlV returns. 

wM. .. jis.u ... »»!..» ..r •»,.....»*. 1 he description oi tho spot through which ho passes before ho 

conics upon them is otic of the best things in tho author’s work:— 


with u weird dickering reflection on the muter sides of the great pur 
jocting yards, and tho croiM-mabrit, and rigging otherwise mdisn-rniblo up 
aloft. 

Indeed the sultry tropical water seemed irt an unusually excitable phos¬ 
phoric condition. Every few minutes the water to a di'taiirr round the «*ii tire 
hull would be suffused with a pale quivering flame which uttimea lit up its clear 
green depths buttcath the surface. The spot when- limited u piece of drift- 
timltfT, dropped overboard during the calm, wus shown in the daikness by 
constantly recurring flashes of light; but where the calm hardly-prrcopiibfu 
swell of the aulo-iding waves met with no obstruction, they were enveloped 
in the deepest obscurity. 

However, tho Dwalc. THuih. the first story in the series now the prcopieerThc faint stars grew brighter and I 
- iM. .,i .v.,. o u could hear the weltering ami seething oi the waves tar down tho side, fts 

published, |?1\CS to our thinking a muth clearer indication that tho h( , atill hiro(1(1 | mrm> aiy along without caution. Oucu his heavy footsteps 
author possessed a gilt for romance tliou does the block Swaiu detached a fragment of rook which saBc with a prolonged rattling into the 
' .* ** * * ‘ ‘ '' alee In 


The moon must by now liave been rising over tho inland liiHu, but its 
light in no way reached Thurtetene. lie idoo.1 there quite still, for a 
moment looking down the piiv-uge where the children had disnpjteaicd as if 
uncertain what to do; then he turned and still proceeded rapidly along. 
He must have known the wny well, or else have been sustained by lurvous 
excitement, for it was so ob-cure Unit lie could hardly see his feet. Right 
in front of him, however, as ho came round ii sudden turning, he saw the 
pnth winding up and down i*» a terpentine fashion, for, the reflection of the 
mist not being able to reach it, it sto.nl out like a dark line on the face, of 

brighter overhead, artd lie 


It is far lees oxlravngunt; it hns several touches of unforced 
humour; its descriptions are, on tho whole, truer, ns the writer 
was dealing with what he knew, and there is at least one well- 
drawn and consistent character in it. Oliver Herplclon is in his 
way quite as cccontric as any of tho peupb* in the Mack Swan ; 
but his way happens to be one which we recognize as in the main 
true to nature. This was the more to the writer’s credit as the 
figure of an absent a\s kwurd man half lo*l in books, but especially 
tender-hearted, has often been presented before, and it was there¬ 
fore difficult to producu it in au original form, as Mr. Madox-Brown 
lias done. Oliver’s interview with his brother, who has come to 
entrust him with the care of his little daughter, is particularly 
good. The meeting takes place in a lane near Oliver’s house:— 

All tin* pathos and beauty of the scene, vaguely defined as it w:t5, Imd 
bon waited on tin* absent-minded Oliver, who was standing with his cyea 
fixed upon the depths of the w'indy sky, as though he was speculating ns* to 
whether it could be that the stars were drifting past behind the clouds, or 
the clouds were drifting liy in front of the stars. 

Hut he was at Inst recalled to himself by a distant voice which shouted, 
44 Don’t you think j on bad better go home. Nolly ? The night-mist's 
rising and you might catch cold in it.” 

“ Now l think of it,” said Oliver hurriedly, for he was evidently per¬ 
turbed in mind by homo painful reminiscence which this advice awakened, 
44 I think l had. (iond-byc to you ... my dear brother Jeffrey—have no 
cure tor tho wclldieing ... of your offspring.” This reassuring speech 
was pronounced in a hurried nervous whisper, that seemed by no means 


l a fragment oi rock which am 
abyhS of vapour below, and ciliated tf range uiutHedT 


dices in its descent. 


All under the cliff-side till far out towards the horizon was deep in shadow 
now ; beyond this the blanched light of the. moon was dispersed from over 
the high upper crags. 

At lust, he came in i-ight of the gloomy detached mass of the ('nstlc-Koik 
standing by itself on the edge of tho fuuc-ouvcrvd plateau. The hollow* 
and indentations of the Imre viable v.dlev arc very deep about this place 
no light reached it ; it was profoundly dark. The rock Itself was in ihe 
shadow of the hills 1 m diind ; it* base, with the fcrn-covcred sterile land it 
tom* from, was in the, dcejtosl obscurity. On one side which faced sca- 
waids a faint reflection was <lerivcd from the clouds of white fog. 

Against the pah- solemn light still lingering iu the sky beyond, its soli- 
tarj' outline ro.-.c: the jagged prominent mnsaes of stone being blum-d 
hero and there by thin fringe of ferns and thistles. In one pluec the 
picturesque outline of a gnarled old blackthorn was visible, grown all aslant 
in the direction from which the sea-wind |>oritually blew : in the gloom* 
that concealed tho side that was nearest to bun, faint white traces like 
those of a winding path seemed indicated. The great cloven rocks, piled 
one on another us though by human agency, which crowned its summit, 
were white with the soft liquid moonlight which now begun to fall 
on them. 

The. meeting which follows *3 not so good. Thuriatone threatens* 
if Helen does not come back with him, as indeed she ought, to 
throw the blind man into the sea; she puts up her “ gnicile 
hands,” threatens to strangle him with her hair, an unpleasant 
threat which tho writer’s heroines rather affected; and,finally, 
goes away with him. Here the story ended abruptly; but a con- 


IISUC-,_ .. ... _ ... 

calculated to reach the ear of the* person for whom Mr. Serplcton intends it. elusion, which docs not greatly recommend itself, has been made, 
“By the, way, I remember now, lie continued in the same modulated key, from conversations with the author, by his editors. Tho other of 

tho larger stories in these volumes is more tricky, more exagge¬ 
rated, and fuller of unhealthy fancies, than the two of which we 
have spoken; but in this also there are traces of a talent for 
fiction which, cultivated and matured, might have been consider¬ 
able, Whether it was wise to add to these three tales tho 
fragments of prose and verso found after them may be an open 


r way, l remr-inbor now," lie continued in the dame modulated key, 
“ what I have been desirous of saying to you, Jeffrey. Father it not spelt 
with an r. Ton were sadly iu the hnldt of neglecting . . 

But at this juncture, some mysterious instinct made him aware that his 
illiterate brother whs no longer beside him, and was consequently incapahli 
of profiting by his instruction. 44 Dear, dear me l ” he exclaimed, stopping 
short and gazing blankly into the night. 

The story of the Divale Bluth is ill constructed, or rather it is 


not constructed at aU; the pages are overburdened with dialect question; it is certain that it was not necessary to print again 
which constantly requires the interpretation of a foot-note; and themselves the songs which had already appeared in other parts 

the influence of Jlawtborne is again evident in the character of ^e volumes. 

the girl who is its central figure. Where the author shook himself . Wo could wish that such oversights as these, or the use 
free from extravagances and imitation—and that is not seldom—his * n ^ 10 mem0 *r of such phrases as “ the facility which is the ap- 
writing has a freshness and truth which make this romance by far P an . a E e of a painter," and “ a restive idiosvncrasy of his own 
the most valuable and suggestive of his literary remains. Helen which urged him rather to follow a new path than to tread the 

*•._i_„_ A.X _UI1.1 I. I..A I. Al!_-_r_l_*». - - — A - 1 --”- ** -^ * 4 * ' * ■ ~ - 



occasion she is out in a storm on the moor, accompanied only by memoir are occupied with a description, as elaborate as it is 
ber favourite cat:— affected, of the various phases of delirium through which Mr. 


BUUUUHIj U 

An enonrwui ln.penetr.kk rein^lond had drifted ever the fnce of the ?“?££""? J?*! t0 . infora 

sun ; it was all black and lowering, but its large transparent rims, con- ou . r . rcader ® of thl ^ 10 add to our *«nfOW for the loss of a pro- 

■ • *- J — 5 . v ' . . -• mising writer our regrat that the task of presenting his works to 

.the public should have been performed as it is by their editors. 


tantly writhing and changing nhaho before tho wind, w«ro fringed as 
thmifth with bright flames: it was the largest In the «ky. The remainder 
of the firmament was all obscurely occupied by wildly empurpled frag¬ 
ments of sombre vapour, diversified now and then with a blacker and heavier 
moM than usual—some with torn and shattered edges, others dense and 
solid. A most wild and tuuraRaeus cmbnttlement seemed perpetually 
going on among them—a straggle for^xistence as it were, white the larger 
and more magnetia clouds sucked in and absorbed the less predominant 
or powerful ones. 

Once or twi<*o an unhindered ray at the sun pierced through some for¬ 
gotten crevice, Htriking one of the sombre hills with a sudden flush of light; . _ 

no V C ?f' . , /* The Nalivt Races./ the Pueific Statu of Abrt* imoric*. By Hubert 

at A \ m uI,nd * n ?, vw ’ aiMJ #h0 "MiUght diedJ/Howe Bancroft. Vol. IV? --Myt& and Languages. London: Longmans 

nut from the edges of the cloud which principally obscured it. Ai lost o'! & Co * 


BANCROFTS NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

VOL. III.* 

T HE task of the pioneer is useful and necessary, and the wo*4^ 
man who k eeps wi thin the limits assigned to him is worthy 
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of all honour. Nor oan a more important enterprise' he undertaken . 
by any explorer than the examination of the social, moral, intellec¬ 
tual, religious, and political condition of tho trihoe which the 
Spanish conquerors of the New World found in possession of the 
vast regions of Central America. Of tho groat questions connected 
with the origin of their civilisation, the affiliation of their languages, 
tho relations of their belie& to those of other races, scarcely one 
perhaps has as yet been satisfactorily answered; and it is quite 
possible that at present the duty of tho explorer is to amass mate- 
nals rath or than to apply them to the solution of these problems. 
This is tho view taken by Mr. Bancroft in the encyclopedic work, 
on the first two volumes of which we have already mode some 
remarks.* In his third volume Mr. Bancroft devotes himself to 
the examination of the rnytbB and dialects of tho Central American 
tribes; and if we look to the amount of material brought together, 
tho execution of his task is worthy of all praise. Nor need we 
seriously qualify this judgment when we turn to consider the 
quality of the information nere given. The writer deserves credit 
lor diligence, conscientiousness, And discernment. The scrupulous 
avoidance or all speculation, of which he makes, we doubt not, 
a perfectly sincere profession, is in an explorer a merit of tho 
highest kind ; nor can the reader complain if, when the value 
of the evidence is tho very point to bo ascertained, the author 
patiently goes through the testimony of all the witnesses whoso 
words seem to bo in any way worth noting. This method must 
necessarily involve a certain amount of repetition, nor is it easy to 
sco that any other method could be safely followed. Still the con¬ 
venience, it not the comfort, of thoBo who have to work on the 
materials brought together should not be lost sight of; and 
wherever it may bo possible to avoid repetition by reference to 
other portions of the work, the toil involved in doing so ought 
not to be grudged. Unfortunately Mr. Bancroft nas either 
grudged this toil or has thought himself not called upon to undergo 
it; nor has he avoided the perils of speculation so completely 
ns he fancies. It is not easy, perhaps not possible, to examine 
the myths of a people without examining their religion; it iB 
most of all difficult in the case of tribes to whose isolated and un¬ 
connected traditions oratories the name of a mythology cannot in 
strictness of speech he given. But Mr. Bancroft has already ex¬ 
amined elaborately the religion systems of the Nahun and Maya 
races in his sec® volume; eft if tho scrutiny of their myths, 
such as they are, seemed to lay him under the-temptation of 
transcribing much of what he has said before, he should, at the 
cost even of some trouble! have striven to resist it. In such 
undertakings as these it is manifestly easier to write a big book 
than a small one*; and Mr. Bancroft has chosen the less difficult 
course. In his Becond volume we wero told that- at the feast of 
Xiuhtecutli, tho god of fire, 

each naked and bound captive woa borifr noon the shoulder of a priest up 
to the summit of the temple, where smouldered a groat heap of glowing 
coni. Into this tho bearers cast their living burdens, and when the cloud of 
dust was blown off, the dull-red mass could be seen to heave, human forms 
could Ik* seen writhing and twisting in agony, the crackling of flesh could be 
distinctly heard. Hut the victims wero not to die by fue j in a few moments, 
and before life was extinct, the blackened and’blistered wretches were 
raked out by the watching priests, cast one alter another upon tho stono of 
sacrifice, and in a few moments aU that remained upon the summit of the 
temple was a heap of human hearts smoking at the leefc of the god of fire. 

In tho present volutno the worship of the fire-god is described 

with more full detail, and here we read that 

.*■ 

each captive was bound hand and foot, and so carried up to the top of the 
ou, where smouldered a huge heap of live coal. The carriers heaved their 
living burdens in; and tho old narrative gives minute details about the 
great hole made in tho sparkling embers by each slave, and how the ashy 
dust rose in a cloud as Ik* fell. As the dust settled, the bound bodies could 
be wen writhing and jerking themselves about in torment on their writ 
dull-red bed, ana their flesh could bo heard crackling and roasting. Now 
come a part of the ceremony requiring much experience and judgment; 
the wild-eyed priests stood, grappfing-hook in hand, biding their time. 
The victims were not to die in ibe fire ; the Instant the great blisters began 
to rise handsomely over their scorched skins it was enough, they were 
raked out. The poor blackened bodies were then flung on the * 4 tajon," and 
the agonized soul dismissed by the sacrificial breast-cut (from nipple to 
nipple, or a little lower); the heart was then torn out and cast at tho feet 
of Xiuhtecutli, the god of fire.—P. 388. 

It is obvious that with repetitions on this scale a thousand pages 
ntay easily become three thousand without adding materially'to 
the knowledge of tho reader, whose labour in sorting the materials 
laid before him is in proportion increased. The conscientious 
anxiety of tho author to adduce tho evidence of all his witnesses 
produces the same unlucky result. The myths of tho god Qiietgal- 
coatl are substantially, in Mr. Tylor s belief, the myth of the 
Delian Phoibos, who, having journeyed westward, is soused by an 
irresistible longing to return to the home wlieueo ho set out in the 
Bast. The story describes the magnificence of his palace in the 
West—a palace gleaming with the golden glory which rests on the 
abodes of Tantalos and Alkinous; but it depicts the god, although 
sick unto death, as heartily contented with the splendour which 
surrounds him; and the yearning for the eastward journey is in¬ 
spired by a potion administered to him by the god Tezcatlipoca, in 
whom Mr. Tylor sees the young sun of the morrow. The great 
task of the latter is to overcome life reluctance to teste the strange 
drink offered to him; hut drink it and go he must. “ How is thy 
body and how art thou in health ? ” asks the god, who comes in 
tho guise of a sorcerer:— 

“ I am exceedingly sick, 1 * said Quetaaleoatl; M all my body is in pain ; 
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_ cannot move my bands nor my feet." \Then answered Tescatlipoca* 

H Behold this medicine that I have; it is good and wholesome Mid intoxi¬ 
cating; if thou wilt drink it, then shall tWuibe intoxicated and hekJedand 
cased at the heart, And thou ibolt have iu blind the toils and fatigues of 
death end of thy departure.” "Where,” cried Quetzakoatl, "have J te 
go ? ” ** To TullontUpallan.” replied Tezcatlilpoca,« where there is another 
old man waiting for thee: he and thou shall tjifik together, and on thy return 
thence thou shall lie os a youth, yea, as a boyV* And Quetzaluoatl hearing 
these words, his heart was moved, while the old sorer ror, insisting more 
and more, said, “Hir, drink ibis medicine." But the King did not wish to 
drink it The sorcerer, however, insisted. u Drink ray lord, or thou wilt bo 
sorry Cor it hereafter ; at least rul> a little oh thy brow and taste a sip." 
Quetzalcoatl tried, and tasted it, and drank, saying, * What is this ? It 
seems to be a tiling very good and savoury 1 already 1 feel myself healed and 
quit of my infirmity j already I am well.” Then the old sorcererssaid 
agaiu, “ Drink once more, my lord, since it is good % so shall thou be the 
more perfectly healed," And Quetzalcoatl drank again, he made himself 
drunk, he began to weep sadly, his heart was eased and moved to depart, he 
could not rid himself of the thought that be must go; for this was the 
snare and deceit of Tczcatlipoca.—P, 443. 

Such is the account given by tho Spanish Franciscan Sahsgun, omr 
of the first preachers sent to Mexico ; but, in addition to this 
version, Mr. Bancroft gives us those of (Jfevipero, Torquemada, 

J. G. Muller, and others. All of these have their characteristic 
featurea, which are well worth noting, the reluctance ofQuetsal- 
coatl to drink iu one story giving place to extreme eagerness in 
another. Still, without injury to the plan of tho work, there is 
little doubt that all these legends might have been analysed much 
more briefly and with equal effect. There is less nei*d,and therefore 
less excuse, for repetitions of the loathsome details of the Nahua 
human sacrifices. The account of the victim, first pampered and 
then slain, in honour of the god Toxc&tl, given in the third volume 
(p. 424), has already been given in tho second. Nevertheless here 
we liavo all the details ogam—the honours paid to the victim, his 
marriage to the four maidens, his ascent of the hill, breaking bis 
flutes as he goes along, until be reaches!the summit, when Mr. 
Bancroft breaks off. “ By sickening repetition we have learned to 
know the rost,” he says; but in the same way we hud learnt much, 
if not all, that went ’before; and surely it might suffice to give 
once only the horrid details of the jromolation of women, whose 
skin, flayed oft* the instant after their hearts have been torn out, is 
put ou by one of the priests, who draws it upon him like a glove, 
while another priest veils his face with the skin of tho thighs. It 
is perhaps necessary that these horrors should bo recorded; nor 
can we press iu such cases the precept that Medea should not 
slaughter her children on the stage. But, the account once given, 
a reference should, wherever possible, take the place of repetition, 
and in this volume it might do so very often indeed. 

In some, perhaps iu many, respects Mr. Bancroft’s fate is a 
hard one. lie has taken up a subject of singular intricacy, in¬ 
volving the examination of an enormous mass of unassorted 
material; and, instead of having this task lightened by the ex¬ 
quisite beauty which charms us in the hymns of the Jlig Yoda or 
the creations of Greek poets, he has to wade through an ocean of 
horrors, seeing everywhere tho awful signs of tho most blood¬ 
thirsty religion that has ever defiled the world, tho hideous life of 
11 people iu whom all sense of beauty seems to have been dead, and 
in whom tho horror of their religious system is relieved only by 
the long sermons which take the form of prayers. iSoiuo of these, 
at least in parts, are edifying enough; but they are wonderfully 
like each oilier, and, after reading two or three specimens, the 
monotony becomes wearisome. Unfortunately this iB not all. If 
we could but be, sure that we have before us the genuine docu¬ 
ments of old Mexican liturgies, we should take the tedious repeti¬ 
tion with Buch patience os we may command; but Mr. Bancroft 
candidly acknowledges that we cannot havo this assurance; nqr con 
we doubt that Father Rthagun and others have in their versions 
thrown over them a colouring borrowed from the Old Testament, 
and the New. 

Lastly, we roust again remark that Mr. Bancroft’s profession of 
avoiding all speculation is not altogether homo out by his practice. 
It would l>e hard indeed to hold him to the strict letter of his 
bond. Not only, however, do we come across a good deal of spe¬ 
culation, but some of'this speculation seems to be contradictory. 
The Abbd Domenccb, like the Abbd do Brasseur, sees in Quetral- 
coatl simply a human ruler, or a scries of human rulers, who in 
process or time have been deified. To this euemerism, which liaa 
been ridden to death in the regions of Greek and Roman tradition, 
Mr. Bancroft replies by afeserting that— 

Quetzalcoatl camiot be a representative and a national god of the Toltec*, 
without having an original nuture-tmsw for his existence as a god. It is 
everywhere the case among savages with their national god, that the latter 
is a nature-deity, who becomes gradually transformed iuto a national god, 
then into a national king, high-priest, founder of a religion, and at J:ls 6 
ends in being considered a human being.—P.279. 

This is probably true; but it is not easy to reconcile it with 
the statement in the second volume (p. 29) that, among those tribes 
u a successful leader is first feared as a man, then reverenced as a 
supernatural being, and, finally, himself, or his descendant, in tho 
flesh or in tradition, is .worshipped as a god.” 

We might find questionable speculation in other statements, as, 
for instance, that mythology generally describes ei thp present in¬ 
habitants of tho world as ‘ descended from some nobhr race,” 
whereas the myth of Fromethcu* is »t least as significant as 
that of tho Hesiodic ages. It is *1*0 a perilous thing to assert 
that the phallic cultus, starting with purity, degenerated into 
beastliness amongst Greeks and Homans as they became 41 more 
sophisticated * (p. 508). But it would be ungracious and invidious 
to multiply such objections. We have spoken plainly of the fault* 
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which ftp? common to thin volttnue with those which hove pro* 
ceded it. We add with {fiaentr* the dxpreamon ofoutgratitmle 
to Mr. Bancroft for tkte crinBttfetftioiis toil which he has Bestowed 
upon a work which has tjvidfaatly been to him a labour of lovty 
and which will do wonder^.towards smoothing the way for future' 
inquirers. 


GENERAL DUCROT ON SKIRMISHING.* 

I N England, if a general officer wishes any part of the army drill 
to bo reformed, h\* prepares his proposed instruction* carefully, 
and then submits themViof llorraG uards* approval before th*y can be, 
as in the recentanstaiicp of General L\ sons* work on Piquets, even 
41 pros l&louully " approved for trial with the troops. Jn Franco tlio 
process appears at preset to be mueh more summary nmt direct. 

A ir.Mn*nd comiuandin/. i.m army corps thinks that a part; of the 
drilMuioh may U> advantageously modified. Ho tnodilius it ac- 
eordii'.rly, and then, having added a preface addressed to the 
officer* uudtn- him, recommending it and explaining its merits, ho 
forthwith issues it as their standing guide. This system may seem 
»i firei higlit to have tho advantage of simplicity, but in truth it is 
really the reverse. There tire eighteen of these army corps com¬ 
mand* in France; and if each general at tho h»*ad of one who 
.p}w!)M to lie a:i active man is to deal just as he pleases with the 
details of tunics, tho result cannot fail to be confusing, and may 
possibly turn *>nt very damaging when the nriuv of which these 
corps are, after all, but largo units, is suddenly brought together 
for common action. 

ll‘ it bo asked how such an evident mistake has arisen, tho 
answer is simple enough. The existing French Constitution, or 
wlmt does duty ns a Constitution, although it has a soldier for 
l'residtrnt and another soldier under him for Minister of War, lifts 
yrtprov idtd noreulsubstit uto for Um deposed Imperial authority over 
tho military part of tiie nation. General deCissey is a War Minister, 
mueh as wo understand tho word, only with rathor nioro dis¬ 
ciplinin’ power and right of intertvreuce than a civilian adiuiniu- | 
trator could well possess. F^t he is not a Commamlor-bi-Ohief 
in t!.o technical sense. Ito does not possess the full executive 
power o\er details wisely delegated by our War Office to that 
functionary, nor oven the somewhat analogous but less strict right 
of control exercised in Austria by the Archduke Albert in hi* 
newly-created post of Inspector-General. Of onurso far loss can 
he have tho summary uud complete jurisdiction of a Minister who 
is tho direct agent of it sovereign of active mind and large pro¬ 
fessional knowledge, trained himself us u soldier; as is the case with 
General Kumcko at Berlin, or General Mile tin at SL. IVtorsburg, 
whose older.', are received simply as tlu«P of their respective 
Emperors issued through the proper oiliciul channel. And from 
the gap thus left in the military hierarchy of France, whicli 
Marshal MacMuhon—for sufficient reasons, no doubt—does not 
care to till, it follows that tho generals of corps have each in peace 
time come in a manner to be commandcrs-iu-chief within their own 
spheres; a result encouraging enough to individuality no doubt, 
hut likely to be vorv liurtlul to too unity of action which is 
not lew necessary. Those among us who raise theoretical objec- 
1 ions to Horse Guards influence and Horn' Guards authority as 
though they were things blamable uf themselves, should bo careful 
•low the) condemn that in the abstract which is a primary condition 
of good order and discipline in ti large standing army 'which tho 
Sovereign does not personally muurixiLond. The highest point of 
praise awarded to us iu Colonel Bronsart's recent survey of the 
various European military systems is for. the practical nature of 
our administration, which, by the simple contrivance of u Com¬ 
mander-! n-Ohief subordinate to, and yet in professional details inile- 
pendent of, ihe Secretary of Slate, gets over the apparent difficulty 
of subjecting the whole military force, with its complicated 
machinery, to a civilian Minister himself responsible to l’arfiamont. 
That tho' abolition of the office would lead either to lamentablo 
confusion for want of ahead to control, or to still mom lament¬ 
able indiilerencu for want of a bund Lo stimulate, \W have proof 
palpable in the work before us, and in the manner in which it 
routes before the public. If there happened to be an energetic 
man liku General Bunot in command of every one of the French 
Corps, we might have eighteen such handbooks, each enforced on 
olio section of the ormv, ami each thrusting its system on a con¬ 
fused public which could lia\« no better wcuis of judging of 
their worth than .tho reputation of tho different writers. Hume- 
thing of' this kind is going on indeed at present; but our authors 
name stands so much above that of his comrades that, his volume 
whs ut one© treated rather os a national work than as the men? 
official guide to the Bill Corps, svhi.-h is nil that it ns Mimes hi be. 

Those who have thoroughly studied tho history of modem 
skirmishers—their rise in the American revolutionary wav, when 
the Provincial levies became models in this respect for their allies 
iwnu Europe ; their progress into formidable consistency, as they 
covered the advance of those scattered columns which, under 
.toiirdan, Pichegru, and Moreau, replaced tho old line tactics; 
their dash and energy when developed fully, so for as the im¬ 
perfect arms of the day allowed it, undo** such tactician* os Key 
tuiii Mamies; and, finally, the groat extension ol' power gained for 
them bv tlw ritle, <is first illustrated. on the open grassy slopes 
round the hill of t>olierino —must not expect to gain fry what 
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theories; The chief magriro tie* fbeifr at 

finding how simtde, imd’witbetiraw 

am* the principles hettfsn eorMNrtlV wlislib. Ihfis'Aheaithejrate 
generally undwretood juetbeoause tWwariA/herbeetfioxtarato die* 
cover the secret of th© hhve 

created the Gorman Empire, aadbecaueoheneSble nawi^iotto speefeof 
experts, «»o well aware that ench victories as We bave watehea with 
astonishment—victories so thoroughly won, so often repeated— aw 
clue above oil to the quality and training of theinftatvr. Brave and 
active cavalry, bold and d ashing gnioiera r ready end sloiftil engineers* 
officiant trains, an intelligent staff—these are all essential parts of 
that mighty machine, the modern amvy. But without-a numerous 
and efficient infantry to fight the Teal Ittttle, the other sums, how¬ 
ever excellent, would he all but useless. For their benefit as regards 
humility they may bo reminded that the in&Uible test? of real use¬ 
fulness, the proportion oflossea inflicted and suffered, it invariably ou 
the .side of that arm which they are apt to regard ns an inferior part, 
of tlie service. Modem improvements in war have done nothing to 
shake this truth, which is founded on statistics more trustworthy 
than the finest theories of tho sabreur or artillerist. And General 
Ducrot, in the capacity of tactical reformer, is strictly in the right 
in uddivs&ing himself in the first place to tho improvement of his 
infantry. 

Tho whole moral of the handbook lies in the extract from Napo- 
leon’a ('omfopnndonce which Hem's for its motto, and which 
closes with tho prophetic words, “I do not see why I should not 
prefer a corps of skirmishers, regularly organized, to one which 
becomes such merely by the force of circumstances ”; this remark 
lieing deduped directly from his own observation that in modern 
battles the fire of infantry has an invariable tendency to degenerate 
into skirmishing. Writing thus towards tho close of his career of 
warfare, the Emperor in reality saw no farther than tho Prussian 
liiilow had done many years before, when ho brought back to 
Jus own country the experience of the American War of inde- 
krudencc, and declared, with the foresight of genius, that 
laities would huYo to lx# fought and won hy skirmishers. And 
Napoleon, us is now ^rli'Ctly understood, never gave himself time 
to work out llui tactical reforms which floated through his bruin, lie 
mode no such change us his own deletion should nave led him to. 
Wlmt his infantry were in their tiffining at AiWffikrlit/., that they 
remained until Waterloo put tin end to all his opportunities, Xor 
did any one follow up boldly the indicntioRH ho hud left of what 
true progress in tactics hIiouUI bo, until May was enabled, by 
watching the events of 1866, to revive and cany it on. The 
Itetroxpecf. at once guvo tho form of reality to the vision conceived 
by his countryman Jliilow, throo-quarters of f a century earlier. 
Combated, defended, criticized, and expounded by turns, tho 
famous Massy did such a work of reform as no other professional 
pamphlet of ihe ago Inus accomplished ; and Ducrot's Imtrvctiuns 
uro out a new testimony that all tacticians who hope for success 
aro following on the same lines laid down eight years wuco by tho 
unkutnvn captain of Prussian infantry, and tho opinious whicli 
drew on him so much censure from his comrades that he dared 
not avow his authorship. 

This is apparent iu every one of the hundred and sixty pages of 
the little book before us; nowhere perhaps more than in ila 
opening paragraph, winch says;— 

L'liu rnn&i' of nrtillen r , tho rapidity with which ihe modem infantry 
yvc:i|)oii is* io-.idcd, ilu* accuracy of lire, lmve produced as n conw<juciioe tho 
diapemed order of lighting. This order, which has mnr become the chief, 
is in fact the only one that enables the crushing lire of the eneiuy to bo 
lessened in its effect y, whilst allowing one’s own, by a .indicium* use* of fre¬ 
quent. volley tiring, the utmost possible power and provision. Moreover, it 
give-* the meruit*of acting against tho points fixed on by «neco»sivo attacks 
pushed on mom and inn it, up to the decisive purt of tlie struggle, by turn¬ 
ing to advantage tho nature of the ground uud the shelter found on its 
surface. 

And tho author goes on to deduce from those well-known consi¬ 
derations live broad rules which he deems essentia]. They ore chiefly 
as follows;—The skirmishing order of battlemust be subject to forms 
uf a simple general character, easily modified in their application 
according to the ground, without ftlfocting the system as a whole. 
Each man must lie accustomed to act independently in his own 
sphere, whilst helping towards the common olid. Volley and 
position tiring are to bu used as far as possible to save the waste 
of ammunition. Commands are to be so arranged that, so far an it 
is feasible, overy officer may find in hie own the supports that he 
require*. And,in short, tho disorder inherent in a dispersed system 
of fighting must ho regulated with care so us to attain the 
maximum of useful action. 

Tho sting is evidently plainly in the tail. But if we except the 
weight attached by General Buorot to volley firing, there is plainly 
nothing original in his recommendations. And if he deviates from 
May’s teaching in attaching much importance to the retention of 
skirmishers under their proper chief, he does so in very good 
company. For many of the best of the German tacticians are 
notoriously of opinion that their leading reformer went too far ul 
hia belief that tho time hud arrived when men and officers in action 
could no longer hope to retain the bond* of company or regimental 
union, mid must b« prepared to lead or follow die nearest of the 
“ horde ” of skirmishers without regard to anything but setring 
forward. 

General Ducrot proceeds to follow his theory into practice 
through the different parade-ground schools of tho group or section, 
the company, and the battalion. Iu a fourth end fifth chapter ho 
fthowo how this tsathieg khto be filrther practicelljr carried out on 



rise until the herrsetife off'the grounds Iulas*" prtn^ ok fight¬ 
ing unit) to.'httfismid^tiw practiced two ot arm th*ra of the 
w*k oonrarasss oft a fmmk reghnenton its peace. footing, sums 
M instruction with . less. than a hundred' non is without analogy to 
what goes on in v^” we recognize of coon* a rough substitute for 
the strong company of the German army, which is now avowedly the 
universal modeL . Should any doubt remain as, to where, this dis¬ 
tinguished French.general looks for his principles, his own advice to 
his officers to study tho works of Verily, Schorff, and Boguslawski 
must dissipate it*. And. if it is impossible to praise the system 
which is allowing all this labour to be spent, so far as its official 
iwogoes, on a. mere faction of the service which General Duerot 
desires to elevate, it can at least be permitted us for another 
purpose to point to the attention which the handbook finds with 
his oountayraem There is a lesson that should come home to a 
certain school in our own army in the striking proof which this 
handbook and its reception afford, that to study the best foreign 
model, and seek to apply the lessons of its success in the field, does 
not, in the (hanged state of .feeling in France, throw on an officer 
the unmerited reproach of running After novelties, and doing dis¬ 
credit to the traditions under which his countrv won honour in 
the field in- days gone by. 


Mfc* ofc the. sea eagle, whom touch m the tlllesv 
says* ' 1 * as light m a tenth** aod os true and as strang e* steel." 
sad wa must of necessity submit, to the old Honanra* - a*&’. thmg 
m s b l ase :*- 

To Brie EricMen, stilt stirred witbhfe fearta of the Beithmen, tbs se a s- 
what tn«tteiH>f-fuct prottea of the- niyie wmulad not taoeagruouaiF. It 
WAS-fit that a daughter of tho neadoviaic VUUoge should henelf to feorlfW* 
and skilful ou her native element. Anohin truth, the tsU* fair girl, with 
eyes which seamed to rottect the vivid blue of the sea, withW hour repeat¬ 
ing tho to»e of tho golden beach, and her complexion, which was like 
nothing «o much ns the pale, rosy lining cfsaaehsib. had in her, to his idea, 
some vogue rope tit ion and letlertlon of MMinte and sea-touea, end she got 
to <usem to him, aunitliuw, hcr-eif and Mw-tolouaiDg. Such a form 

arid face as hern, ho t.Jiou^Uc, lam-L Hilda the se*ruuudenh*ye had, for whom 
the Knight of Loiod> a won lire golden howl—•Hilda, tho fob-hotrod 
daughter of the ScvKuig, wiio, when she lost her knight's love, made no 
ooiuphfint., luit pinned into Hit* whirling sea-pool bearing the guerdon with 
her, mm urns hfvu m> moru by men. 

To thi.3 wmsig lady belongs a sister of even greater beauty and 
richer colouring. They are first-rate classical scholars, acid rood 
Greek and Latin as other girls might read French and German. 
Their whole literature, indeed, seems to bo comprised in the 
classics; and when they apeak of novels they civ© “ Theagenes 
and Chanclem” and " Tho Doris and Chloe of Longue" os their 
favourites. Wo have already seen what one of them is on the 
sea, and both are as bold and fearless as moral innocence and bodily 
hardihood e:in make them. As tho cousin who has come to visit 
them, one Eric Ericsson, a “young mau of three-or four-and- 
twenly, fresh from hard-wen honours at an English University/’ is 
also humUou.c, bold, and cultivated, the inevitable result takes 


THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY* 

fTPHERE is an air of freshness in some of these stones which 
-I- lifts them out of tho common run of the minor tales generally 
•contributed to a magazine. Shrewdness, good temper, and thut 
subtle tone which marks tho man of good society, lend their several 
inIIuonces to make most of these hutoriettcn bright and pleasant; 
and the reader's interest is not often suffered to flag because of the 
author’s dulneaa,or by reason of those dreary wastes of words.with¬ 
out ideas which ore generic^? known us padding. Indeed the 
first story of A collection, ‘^he Fool of tne Family,” is remark¬ 
able for its many touches of good sense and keen observation. 
It is a little bit of Teal life us known to more than one young prophet 
whose native village does not honour hun, and whose enemies are 
thoeo of his own household; hut who manages nevertheless to 
climb the slippery ladder of success by his unaided efforts, and 
gets before it la too late an attentive hearing lor his once despised 
and interrupted utterances. Between the ugly ducks who me in 
point of fact fledgsliiigswAns,aud the so-called swans that are nothing 
but cockling goese, genius on the one hand, and the hopes of friends 
on the other, often come to grief; but time generally puts the 
mistake right before it is too Tate, and “ the fool of tho family ” 
gets his innings like, the petted geuiua before him. This, at least, 
is the doctrine preached by Mr. Dangarfield in the bright little 
apologue of real life which heads the collection. 

The characters of this short story are well drawn aud ©loverly 
sustained. Edward Wyuter himself is a happy sketch. Not 
brilliant, but plodding; not handsome to a ridiculous excess, but 
sufficiently good-looking to be assumed to lw ufool in consequence; 
aloue in London with ten pound* in his purse, and uot a friend to 
help hint to make his crown a pound before it was all gone; the 
consciousness of something in him, if he could only find the right 
method of bringing it out in serviceable form, but his normal 
habit of mind depression, and want of self-confidence, as a set¬ 
off against the overweening vanity of his early boyhood; dedi¬ 
cating himself to literature, but, “ fool as he had* been accounted, 
not enough one to think the literary citadel was going to be taken 
by storm by the crude fancies of a boy '*; gueaaing “ what not 
every one or his experience has discovered, that authorship is a 
knack, a trade, a thing to he slowly learnt; an art as much as 
painting a picture or forming a statue”—such as he is, we 
see him like a photograph before ns; and we fancy that 
we can detect certain touches which prove tho picture to have 
boon taken from the life. We will not betray the secret of 
his career* Whether his honesty in refusing to write against his 
political convictions brought him hone or blessing, whether he 
discovered the heaHleseness of Amy Dftehwood for the second time 
before it was too late, or was taken in for life, and whether he 
understood pretty Lily Fontaine in time for their mutual happiness, 
or let her sweetness lade ungnthered, the reader must find out for 
himself. The story has already been seen by many, having with 
the rest of tho senes appeared in tho New Quarterly Mayas# 10 ; 
but we suppose that its present form will fiud a new circle of 
readers, and, we venture to add, uf admirers* 

The next tale, “Splendide Mendax,” denis with a bolder theme 
and strikes a stronger-chord. While the “ Fool of the Family 
dealt with character, this owes its interest rather to sceuery and 
situation. The wild grandour of the Shetland Islands, and the 
strangely beotttifol'and as strangely cultivated girls, daughters of 
the blind old minister of Northray, are put before us with remark¬ 
able vividness. Thera is some unavoidable talk about Vikings and 
tho like; hut who could have foregone the temptation rGiven 
a young lady steering a small boat on a stormy sea, a young lady 
with yellow hair, ana wearing a sm all felt liai fn wh ich is a single 
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place; and both the girls fall in love with hiui, while ho loves one 
secretly, and admires Ike other with a frank intensity that misleads 
belli. It is his first, friend Kuth whom he loves,* but her bister 
Miriam whom ho udmirea with Mich delusive frankness; so delu¬ 
sive, iudeed, that Ruth, who Love© him, gives him up to her 
sister, while Miriam accepts him us the captive of her charms, 
without a doubt os to the reality of her conquest. So sure is she 
that their cousin prefers lier to Imst sister, that she does not scruple 
to win a promise from this lust not to toko him from lier, as she 
had taken a former admirer, also a cousin, one Eric Biod.nl. And 

the main pussion of Uuths life is devotion to her sister, 
she gives the promise, and r*<]»ents in the orthodox way. All 
things come right, however, by the return of Eric Bin dal, and his 
resumption of devotion to Miriam; making the splendid* mtmhx 
of Both of no avail whoa she looked calmly into Erio Ericssens face 
and said, “ Eric, my dear cousin, I have promised to marry Count 
Sindol.” But if this story foils in the delicacy of touch aud 
treatment which makes tho charm of tho h Fool of the Family,* 
it h;is mure viriduesa of colour, more movement and fresh air, 
more passion and dramatic strength, and thus wins its way on 
other grounds and for other merits. Ou© thing only we would 
object to in it, the clianuder and personality of Count Siudal, 
which rends strangely inharmunioubly to tho time, place, and 
conditions of the story, malting the action of life arrival and 
Miriams betrothal more like the artificial interference of a d-eu* njc 
in whin fiy called in at the lost moment to got tho actors of a drama 
out of a muddle, than like tho natural result of natural circum¬ 
stances. Wo have no doubt that Norwegians are to be found like 
this mincing and affected young gentleman, but they ore not 
typical, and tho Miriams of the Shetland Isles would not marry 
thorn, still loss love them. In short stories we want fidelity to re¬ 
cognized types*, if any ethnological character is to be introduced at 
all ; and we feel it to be a mistake in art wheu a Norwegian is 
drawn as a French exquisite. This is the most glaring hit of 
fclse colouring of which our author hits been guilty, but it is very 
false, aud no special pleading, could make it otherwise. 

In “ Beech wtxni Bevel ” and u Giulio Yoscona, Poet and 
Painter," we have a curious reduplication, and at the same time 
variation, of the same figures. In the former, Stephen Goodlako, 
the “strong” man, is a ruffian, while Lord Vtrekcr, slighter, 
fairer, more refined, is the better man of the two even in the matter 
of fisticuff* and throttling. 'There is also one girl between them, 
whom both love and to both of whom she bus given—or fancied 
she has given—her heart. But in “ Heechwood Bevel ” it is 
Stephen Goodlaks who is the fancy, Lord Yereker the feet; while 
in *■ Giulio Vescona 11 it is Giulia, tho slight, refined, young poet, 
painter, musician, lover, who is the feuev, and Noriono, the bravo 
Free Lance, who is the fact. .Is the two stories are consecutive, 
the repetition of nttdif comes ciuiously; and uot oven the ingenious 
variation made in it prevents one Iron* feeling tho sameness of 
idea as a confession of bturenoess of invention in tho nutter 
of characters. The accessories and local colour are of course 
widely different, and the stories are spirited aud pleasant; but 
change of dmporics is not tho same thing os mnelty in cirotiun j 
and Mr. Dangerfield has only changed tho draw and iMckgrouTal of 
his puppets, while they themselves are luadu to do double duty. 
Also, how came he to lay himself open to such » comparison as tie 
has done, when he aoys, at the end of tho chapter detailing 
Uuilio'h lovo-inoking to Olympia, “tho lute v/a& played on uo 
more that day n ? The idea is too manifestly a venobn of the famous 
line, “ Quel giomo piu non vi lyggenuno ayaute,’' to lie overlooked, 
and the likeness is not to Mr. Dangorfields advantage. 

Ofjjjfi last two stories which make up the colleotion, “Miss 
OliviflKKipest” is a bright and lively fkrcej beUer adapted for the 
stagsJjg which indood it soems to have been written, or from 
which taken, than for a narrative. , All the. lines ace as old, * the 
bills, and we kuow from the first that the strange ladjy whom 
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'Colonel Standish rescues from the footpads is no other than that 
West Indian heiress, “with the manners and breeding of a 
Jamaica Degress, whose conversation is probably of nothing but 
sugar hogsheads and puncheons of nun, whose skin is blade and 
her nose flat,” whom he had refused his father so peremptorily to 
marry. Of course he never heard her named, nor cared to verify 
for himself whether his not too battering suspicions were true or 
not.' This stock absurdity of the stage, rendered necessary by the 
brevity of the piece, is more than absurd in a story, and from 
the beginning strikes the false note which makes the whole thing 
discordant. But “ Miss Olh in Tempest ” would go well on the stage ; 
and, if wanting in originality of construction, being indeed but a 
repetition of a dozen previous copies, would bring the house down 
by its sprightly dialogue and telling situations, besides affording 
opportunities for ^ pretty dross and effective manners. In 
the last story of all, “A Tragedy Queen,” wo come to a 
graver theme, more passionate emotion, and a decidedly original 
catastrophe ; but wo miss even here the freshness and vitality 
of tho earlier stories. The >ein has been worked a littlo thin, 
and we should say that Mr. Daugerfield’s powers of invention 
need rest for a time. His gifts are so many, and his manner so 
pleasant, that it would be a pity were he to over-write himself or 
exhaust in the least his fund of fancy and originality. Good- 
tempered, bright, refined, and lively he must always be \ but more 
is needed for the success of a writer of fiction than even these 
desirable qualities; and wo should bo sorry to see Mr. Dangerficld 
repeat the common mistake of novelists—writing below himself 
because writing too last and too much. 


JAPANESE ART.* 


J APANESE art was practically unknown in this country before 
1867. In that year for the first time its separate existence was 
revealed to the Western world, and a mighty revolution was effected. 
Naturally revolutions are of trench growth, and it was at Paris 
in tho Exposition that Japan asserted her artistic individuality. 
A mysterious personage, the Sh6gun,or hereditary Prime Minister 
(vulgarly known as the Tycoon), whose office lias been abolished, 
again emerged from the obscurity which had enveloped him before 
European Powers began heaping embassies und presents on him, 
under the delusion that ho was tho genuine Emperor, and 
sent over a Commission with objects of Japanese manufacture. 
Those objects may literally he said to have burst upon the bight 
of European collectors. It is true that several great collections 
bad long before mmreil fine examples of Japanese work. One 
museum, tho first in Europe, was formed so long ago as the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century at Dresden, by Augustus the 
Strong; and the museum in Prince Maurice’s‘Palace at the 
Hague may date from the same period, while there lias long boon 
a Japanese collection at Leyden. But the world at large 
know littlo of them, and our knowledge, if wo had any, was 
chiefly derived from the reports of a few travellers, whose tales, 
wonderful as they were, by no means came up to the reality. 
Since tho dispersal by sale’ of this exhibited collection, a great 
amount of interest has been excited in Japanese art, and many of 
our artists are forced to confess that in several important respects 
it excels our own. In hitting tho happy medium between nature 
and conventionality the Englishman has much to learn from 
the Japanese painter. In colour, again, liia instinct is marvellous. 
In manual dexterity, and what some of our painters think 
more of than it is worth —namely, execution—he also may claim 
to he our teacher. In short, he lias the patience and exactness of 
tho Chinese, the faucy of tho French, and a natural ease and 
humour that are all his own. Messrs. Audsley and Bowes observe 
an absence of four-footed beasts, except horses, from Japanese pic¬ 
tures; hut even here, those who remember a tiger painted on paper 
which used to be at South Kensington will know that a Japanese 
artist could succeed where Landseer himself might have failed; and 
though tho Japanese collection at Brompton is not what it might 
have been, and the authorities did not profit by tho sale in 1867, 
while this particular picture was hung in a dark corner, it is but 
just to say that many Englishmen learnt there for tho first 
time what were the glories of Japanese art. Messrs. Audsley and 
Bowes, speaking of tho animal paintings which do occur, mention 
one feat so characteristic of the Oriental mind, and so illustrative 
of the manual dexterity to which we have referred, that we must 

S uote it. It would appear to be a test of artistic skill to depict 
lie yemtij or horse, as rapidly and in as few strokes as possible; 
and we ore told of an artist wielding two brushes, held at an 
angle and wide apart, but in the same hand, and using both 
together continuously to draw a horse, while, os if to increase tho 
difficulty, he depicted it upside down. 

So for as it has been published, the work of Messrs. Audsley and 
Bowes has a dual character. It treats in a land of preface 
of the art of Japan generally ; and in a separate treatise of 
“ Keramics ” specially. The object of the book, it is true, is to 
illustrate the Kerotmcs only; but the authors are well advised 
in giving their readers some information on the larger aspect of 
Japanese ornamentation. The whole subject is novel as well ns 
important, and the impartial student will be struck with many in¬ 
teresting facts, and with none more than this—ho will V. in Europe 
and Japan two wholly distinct styles, working on different priii- 
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doles, and yet attaining the same great end of high art. To tho 
Western mind art is not a necessity or an instinct as it is to the 
Oriental. It’wos Mr. Buskin, if we mistake not, who first showed 
in words the true principle on which foliage should he painted. 
The Japanese artists had worked on tho some principle for centu¬ 
ries. It is, in fact, interesting to compare a spray of leafage from 
one of Mr. Buskin’s drawings, and a spray from the cover of a 
lacquer box or the side of a Hizen jar. But no comparison 
of our art with that of Japan can be carried very for. Compared 
with Ghiucse and Japanese painters, ours may be said to Know 
nothing of colour. When an artist in Europe can he called a 
colourist it seems to be takon as a matter of course that ho is not 
a draughtsman. Honourable exceptions occur, though at this 
moment it would he difficult to recall one. But the painter of a 
common hand-screen, or the designer of a pattern for a 
sixpenny cigar-case, shows such taste, such eye, and, what is 
more important by far, such cultivated knowledge of harmony in 
colouring, os oven Mulroady never attuned. This is really the 
point which astonishes European students of Japanese art. The 
skill in drawing may possibly bo acquired, and the colour may be 
imitated, but it seems to be denied to our race to have it by 
nature. Auotber remarkable point is well brought out by Messrs. 
Audsley and Bowes—tho love of irregularity m ornamentation. 
Tho “ method of dividing a surfoco into unsymmetrical angular 
spaces, and filling them with different designs, appears,” we are i 
told, “to bo peculiar to the artists of Japan, anu lias, no doubt, J 
arisen out of their dislike to diametrical division, and their restless ! 
love of variety.” The authors give many beautiful examples of 
combinations of geometrical patterns wiih the irregularity hero 
indicated, and some specimens of surface ornamentation from wall 
papers which ore marvellous from tho skill displayed in breaking 
up tho diapers. Ornaments powdered or distributed at intervals 
over a surface are Always treated regularly and formally hero. In 
Japan the artist distributes his powdering irregularly, but with 
“ unerring judgment and unvarying success.” Our authors con¬ 
clude with regard to them, in a kind of despair of homo art, 

“ We are strongly inclined to think that they depend entirely 
upon that inborn taste ami accuracy of eye which appear to 
serve them at all turns, far better indeed than all tho teaching 
of the schools assists us 011 similar occasions.” Perhaps tho most 
charming examples of this characteristic irregularity are giien by 
the authors in the ceremonial bouquets represented 011 plate “ U.” 
They say:— 

Two roll* are ill our p«wi‘swl»m, oa«:h of which is of considerable 
length, and entirely filled with repnwcu Utions of these bouquets, all 
different in arrangement and design, and having descriptions attached to 
them. ... In the formation of Lhe bouquets dwarf trees and clusters of 
giant flowers are associated together without the slightest attempt ut cere¬ 
monial arrangement; indeed anything like uniformity or balance of parts 
appears to be studiously avoided in those groupings. A piece of hum boo 
sometimes rise* vertically from the vase, amidst the flowers, with 11 stray 
leaf or two of it* own; a delicate creepsr twining round it, or a slender 
branch of some choice plant stuck through a hole in Its side, and deriving 
moisture from water or soil contained within; or, when tho bamboo is of 
considerable dimensions, with a perfect mitmiure fir orouk tree planted in 
soil contained in the top joint, and flourishing a* luxuriantly in its vase a* 
its more favoured friends on the niourU-tin side. 

All those characteristics come out strongly in the keramic 
manufactures. The form, the colour, the love of irregularity, all 
are equally illustrated. Messrs. Audsley and Bowes have en¬ 
deavoured to givo us seme account of the different schools of the 
manufacture, such «« the potteries of Satsuma, aud Kaga, and Kioto, 
formerly called Miaco. The subject is a difficult one. Tho utmost 
feocreey hns boon preserved as to the methods and processes of 
tho urt, and our authors record the name of a martyr to the 
spread of knowledge among tho Wo stem barbarians. “We were 
informed by an intelligent Japanese Commissioner of, the Keramics 
department at tho Vienna Exhibition that about ‘two hundred 
years ago a manufacturer of porcelain in Hizen made what wo 
know by the name of * Old Japan/ and traded with foreign nations 
in contravention of the existing law. On this being discovered by 
tho Government, the manufacturer, Tomimura Kanyamon, was 
compelled to commit the Ilari Kari.” Some of poor Tomimura’s 
smuggled ware is to be seen at Dresden, according to our authors, 
and one cannot help wishing that tho maker of such things of 
beauty had met a bettor fate. Messrs. Audsley and Bowes noto 
that no Kaga ware is to be found in old European collections. 
They make no mention of the collection at the Hague, but can 
hardly have overlooked it. At the present time Kaga produces largo 
quantities for tho Japanese markets, and considerable exports of it 
have also been mado from Yokohama. Yet until the Pans Exhi¬ 
bition its beautiful red, gold, and soft white ground were unknown 
here, so carefully had one of the principal manufactures been se¬ 
cluded from tho foreigner. There is an interesting account of the 
Kioto potteries. Tho authors are of opinion that here the earliest 
were established. This is, of course, likoly, as Miaco was for cen¬ 
turies trie residence of tho Courts and the centre and seat of the 
arts. There dwelt tho Emperor in an invisible glory, surrounded 
Wlt “ a wealthy and ostentatious Court, all the members of 
which vied with each other in refinement and luxury. It was 
for their pleasure that many of the greatest triumphs of lacquer- 
work and ivory carving were produced, and no doubt it was 
for them also that the more delicate and minute kinds of porco- 
lam would bo desiguod and ornamented. Many of the particulars 
given by Mr. Audsley and hk able coadjutor will be new to 
English readers. Their researches have been carefully conducted, 
and, while they tell us more than ever was told Wore, they 
are not afraid to say that they do not know when they do not. 
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Two parts of to work are now before tut; bat it ie to he 
continued until seven parts, forming two volumes, are completed, 
end to be illustrated by thirtj-nve coloured plates, as well as 
autotypes and woodcuts. The plates so far are extremely good, 
the colours delicate, and the printing exact. They are by MM. 
Firmin Didot, of Paris. A bluo plaque, Plate XL V., is a marvel 
of printing in colour. The type, the paper, in fact, every¬ 
thing concerned in the production of the book, is most creditable 
to its authors. A limited number of copies only am to bo issued; 
but the public will, it iuu6t bo hoped, do what they can to en¬ 
courage tne authors in their costly and magnificent undertaking. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

flTIIE record of the corps oucc known as the Second Dragoons— 
JL now a regiment of ordinary cavalry, like our own similarly 
named troops, but always retaining, like tne rest of the United States 
cavalry regiments, more of the old character of the proper dragoons, or 
what are now callod mounted rifles— is in miniature a record of the 
services and fortunes of the Fed oral army, liaised in a great hurry for 
a particular service; learning the rudiments of soldiership in" the 
field, and acquiring real military discipline and efficiency by the 
time the special need is over; tnen forthwith disbanded or •* con¬ 
verted/’ by the paltry economy of a Congress which had so little 
excuse for pnrsiuiouy that it actunllv found a difficulty in disposing 
of the revenues it raised by a tariff devised chiefly lor the Hake, of 
Protection ; employed constantly ou hard and tedious duty, so 
unsatisfactory and yet t*o perilous that the outbreak of n real 
war was not merely a gratification to soldierly pride and 
ambition, but a relief from the fatigues and anxieties of 
ordinary peace-service; always, whether on police duty upon 
the Indian frontiers or engaged in open hostilities with a civilized 
enemy, opposed to forces so inferior in material advantages, and 
generally in numbers, that nothing but extraordinary advantage 
of position and skill in their use could have ruudo them for- 
miaahlcy'—the American army lias hnd experiences os un¬ 
like as possible to those of tlio British. In the first war 
in which the .Second Dragoons were engaged, as in their recent 
Indian campaigns, they were confronted by savages for in'l-rior in 
numbers, in equipment, and in warlike quality to the Maoris, iho 
Malays, aud the mountain* era of India. The followers of Osceola 
were outnumbered almost as much as overmatched in resources by 
their white antagonists; but, on the whole, they contrived to beat, 
worry, and baffle them to such u degree llmt, but for starvation, 
the savages would probably have remained masters of the field; 
just as a few years ago some sixty Modocs contrived to hold out 
for eight mouths against the entire available power of the Union. 
It can hardly be said that the plains of the Far West or the 
swamps of Florida nro more difficult ground than the bush of 
^ Ashantee or New Zealand, or the jungles of Burnmh and Malacca, 
® where our troops have never failed to defeat enemies outnumber¬ 
ing them hv ten to one, nor failed, save in the case of the Maoris, 
to convert victory inlo conquest wherever the climate allowed them 
to remuin. There is, therefore, a certain antecedent feeling of con¬ 
tempt in the British mind for Antericuu soldiership— h fooling greatly 
strengthened by the boastful tone in which American writers .'peak 
of such exploits as the conquest of Mexico, whore troops of .Eng¬ 
lish race, fur outnumbering those that subdued India, were opposed 
to an enemy decidedly inferior to the Mabrattas, and in no who 
comparable to the .Sikhs or the people of Scinde; of the Coil- 
federate war, where the Federate were always two or three to 
one, yet were beaten in three-fourths of tbo pitched battles on 
which they ventured, and conquered at. last, by sheer force of 
numbers nnd of naval ascendency, tbo rivers enabling them 
everywhere to penetrate the enemy's country without first fighting 
his armies ; or of successes achieved against ourselves, when we 
could devote but the leavings of our strength to the purpose, by 
troops which never showed themselves in an open field. The 
impression is just only in so far as relates to the extravagant 
boasts so repugnant to English taste. Iti nearly every individual 
fight of which American soldiers—we say nothin* of Fourth of 
July oratora—arts proud, the immediate danger ana ditticulty were 
great, with perhaps the exception of Bunker's Hill, where the 
colonists tied as soon ns their entrenchments were reached, and of 
New Orleans, where they never moved from under a cover so 
. complete that thoro was no danger in holding it, and no chance 
of being driven from it. In the Indian ware the peril is small when 
the troops are well guided and well led; but the fatigue of 
hunting the foe through interminable tauglcs of trees aud strong 
creepers, knoe-doop in endless swamps, or of chasing hitu over 
illimitable plains, is exceedingly severe. These campaigns, of 
which the doings of the Second Dragoons in Florida and in 
Montana are fair examples, cannot be called in any sense glorious, 
bat their ill success is in no way discreditable. In the Mexican 
war the enemy made up for inferior quality by their numbers aud 
by the efficiency of their irregular cavalry; and though they were 
certainly not better soldiers than we have met in India, they were 
not oppressed by that Benso of inferiority, that awe of the onomv, 
which all our enemies in Hindustan, except the Sikhs, have felt 
for English troops ever since Flossy. Tne intolerable falsehood* told 
about tbo Confederate war serve to conceal the real merit of the 
M vietora *, as when One of the authors of tbe volume before ud boasts of 
•" *'* gix successive u routs " of Early's army, and vet shows that it was 
always ready to fight as hard aS ever (and Unit without reinforce¬ 


ments), and able in tbe sixth battle to resumo the strong position ill 
which it hod fought the first. If Northern writers would admit tot 
they had nothing to brag of a& regards the result of the war, and 
that the Confederates allowed themselves superior in individual 
soldiership on nearly every battle-field, the reader would estimate 
fairly the disadvantage at which the Federal troops stood from 
being the assailants, end' very generally Assailants of effective, 
though very slight entrenchments, the splendid, though wasted, 
heroism that was displayed at Fredericksburg, and the steadiness 
and discipline which saved M’Olelhui's troops from annihilation on 
the Cbickahominy. But in the face of a few main facts which 
cannot be concealed -such us the defeat of liooker at Chancollora- 
villo, the almost unmolested retreat from Gettysburg, the failure 
of every attack on Richmond, including Grant’s, aud the extraor¬ 
dinary fact that low held a line of earthen mounds thirty miles 
long for aix months with a dwindling army of 45,000 men against 
the entire force that Grant could dispose of, a force certainly ex¬ 
ceeding 150,000—it is simply suicidal for Federal writers to speak 
of “ glorious victories/’ or to misrepresent the comparative strength 
aud quality of the two armies. This fault runs through nearly 
every part of the volume*, to work, as it is, of several distinct 
writers, and spoils the whole. The story of the Mexican cam¬ 
paigns is perhaps the h bt and most modestly fold; and the his¬ 
torian of the Florida w-u* actually seems alive to the ridiculous 
aspect of the regimental achievements, and is content to suggest, 
with perfect truth, that, it was not the soldier's fault if dra¬ 
goons were sent into impassable Bwamps and jungles, or if, 
in places where Indians could lio hid for hours while half 
a regiment was heating all around, and actually now and 
then riding over their lurking-place, they coulu not catch 
the enemy. We aro very sure that any loader of English troops 
would prefer half-a-dozen pitched battles ending ill a forced 
retreat to such a trial of theii temper and discipline, prolonged for 
weeks; aud wo are equally sure that the United States Second 
Dragoons would rather have faced a regiment of Prussian Cuirassiers 
or joined in the charge of the Light Brigade. 

Mr. S. P. Bates's history of tlio Battle of Gettysburg t seems on 
the whole a mistake. It is nut written with that keen and clear 
knowledge of military matters, that full perception of every detail 
of the three days' fighting, and of it* bearing on the result, com¬ 
bined with a just appreciation and sound judgment of the whole 
from a strategical nnd tactical point of view, which would render a 
hook of this size tluable as a complete record of a great lesson in 
the military art. It represents tne Confederates as superior in 
numbers, which, besides Wing palpably absurd ^Lee had not 
60,000 men at rhaiieellorsville, and can hardly have brought 
many into Pennsylvania, while* he was deserted by his 
cavalry in the actual battle, and Meade had fully 100,000), 
futeilies the entire moaning of the story. It is true that the battle 
had an important, hearing on the course of the war, though infi¬ 
nitely h'ss than the contemporaneous fail of Vicksburg; hut this is 
no reason for relating at extreme length the mere details of a 
desperate haml-fo-huud combats “soldiers’ turtle,” on the 
Southern side at least, if ever there was one. "What Gettysburg 
did was to show tho Northern army that they need nut necessarily 
he beaten by the Army of Virginia, at whatever odds of numbers 
and position; to show that even the best-trained veterans of to 
Coiiicderacy could not be sure of storming steep heights held by 
twice their'muiihqv; to teach their generate that they could nut 
effectively invade the North, though they might, it they chose, 
revenge tho devastation of Virginia on the south-wentem district* 
of Pennsylvania; and to deprive Leo of mnnv thousands of u that 
incomparable Soutorn infantry” of which a'Northern nteloriwu of 
a temper different from Mr. Bates s cannot, speak without a word 
of generous admiration and chivalrous sympathy. But to blow 
that broke tlio power and the heart of the South was dealt in 
.Mississippi, and not in Pennsylvania, on the 3rd July, 1863. 

General Sherman is in hot'water, and nobody scorns disposed to 
pity him if ho should get severely scalded. Good fortune and tho 
pcr.Minal favour of Grant, rather t ban his own proved merit*,consider¬ 
able ns these were, placed him over tho head of half-a-dozen rivals 
in distinction and ability, in command of the second Army of the 
Union. Tho fatal error of Mr. Davis completed his good luck by 
removing the General who had baffled and beateu him, and who was 
preparing for him a dangerous encounter in front of Atlanta, and 
by taking the Confederate army alsu out of his way. This laid 
Georgia and South Carolina ut Sherman's feet, and when he had 
wasted aud burnt defenceless districts to hi* heart's content, made 
him second to Grant in tho list of Federal Generals. Grants 
elevation made liim General of the Army—in our phrase, Com- 
luandcr-in-Ghief. In this position he chose to write a history of 
his share in tho war, and, writing from such a position of vantage, 
he was bound to he considerate, careful, and recei ved, c-pertally 
towards subordinate officers mid dead enemies. It is curtain that 
helms not been reserved, and tho general miniou of Americans 
qualified to judge prouomiccg (hat he 1ms not Wu just or candid. 

• from EvcrtjUulo to Canon with the Stcotnl flraynono *d (United 
Staten Cava try): ah UHihentie Account of Service m Fi»ri Mi, Sfexioo, Fir- 
ffinittf and the Indian Country, including the Fcrmnal Mmdhxfhma of pro¬ 
minent Officers, With mi .Appendix, nmtaming Orders. Reports Mod 
Correspondence, Military Kivnufo 1836-1875. Compiled by Thvo. p. 
KtyJeuuough, Colonel and Brevet Brigadier -General United States Armv 
ftetc Captain Second Cavalry). Illustrated. New York; D. van Nos- 
Uatiu. London : Sampson Le w & Co. 1875. 

f The Battle of (Jetty dairy R;' Samuel P. Pates, Philadelphia! 

Ptivia k Co. London: Guv -Sc C<». 1875, 
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The author of Sherman's Hidorkal llaid * undertakes to refute 
Jim narrative upon hali'»a-dox«u points of great military or historical 
interest, involving «a many considerable reputation*; and to 
do this by tho evidence of documents written at the time 
(several ol them by Sherman himself) and preserved in the mili¬ 
tary archives of the Union. 1 To luis called forth a pamphlet by 
Mr. 0 . W. Moulton+, who endeavours to show “tint the docu¬ 
ments published in the Review are, almost alone, sullic.ient for 
tho refutation of the graver charges apaiupt Genwil Sherman." 
Wo shall not attempt to decide between I lie eonliovcrjialista; 
thC moro liict that u iumii in General NhcntvuiV ptm-Lim li»s 
provoked and indeed olmllonged such a dispute — and this 
no reader of his book can doaht —* i- a cle.tr pmo*' of his 
want of and judgment, ({clientl Lee, tinmen t!u* vv »rld 
would have welcomed a history of hu enmpnign* from his 
own hand, simtdily refused to write whit uniH imolve more or 
less of criticism on the coin 1 ,act of other*. (h-nornl Sherman, who 
was by no means urgently pressed to write, ha9 scattered pungent 
censure® rijrlit and left eo lavishly that men of every rank con- j 
cerned as prominent actors in the war, from the then 1‘resident and ! 
Ministers to Colonels and Brigadiers. ;uv ?ttng and aggrieved in 
their own persons or in those of their surviving iiiends. 

The coasts of tho United estates h.ivo not, as u rule, that variety 
and striking ch iractcr of beaut) which is to Ik- found in so many 
parts ol Northern Kurope. Tho course of ocean cum-ots, nul the 
absence of those vast glacier.*! ri-, jus which have in count 1 *-*!.* age* 
carved the ragged tableland of Sorndiimiu into its actual 
wonderful form*, presenting such a multitude of ddfcic’d || .p< ■* of 
grandeur and gloiy, ancon at for the dilleivne**. when we remember 
that the Northern Atlantic Slates .ail lie .-oath of the latitude of 
thu Alps and of Bordeaux, and thjt Ihe i*o-i*U oppnule fo those of 
Ore.it Britain and .Scandinavia arc stiJl in the t J lac nil nge. Never- 
tbi*l<>tf, the Nook? and Corners of thv New J.ngl.md iVn-t j posse-# 
boiuitics of their own, not the less worth studying that tiejv do 
not resemble those with which we :m* i.in.i'kir •. and the volume in 
which they arc lovingly portrayed may not only s'TW to guide th 
native explorer or the fortunate foreign visit »v who iisa I.-,sure for 
such research, but will prove a sourco uf real enjivmcul l*» 11 1 ■»-e 
who i* mnot well hope to see the original. A •nertfv, ns.i Webern ana 
remarked to a tourist wirh limited tia.e ai his depos’d, l.ih^a 
fpvut deal of seeing, .It* dislaucts nro "«> \ tsl, i T s r.atu:al m uy»ds 
SO many and so impossible to no dc*.-, its lucid variolas «>f 
scenery and climate ao great and so well worlh kn e.vr.ig, 
fhut imh.'PS a traveller has years to devote to t4v luit-d 
States clone, he c/.in luiivijy h .pe to do more, than .shim tho 
cream Oi their attraction*. Ilod m is the chief “ sight " <■!' New* 
Knphind, and after ft visit to that- famous end -a*!f-emn***it('4 
city, there is Jnrdly oho <T the thirty other States tint docs 
not .vfem better worth a minute \i. d it mu tin’s Ihe h.'e.ik .md 
comparatively birivn colonies which truce tiii*»r origin to the only 
class of emigrants who would have luitml thut p ut oi the con¬ 
tinent vagcniul to their taste and temper. Th «rc is nothing in 
New f'i.r.duiid t.o rival the w<-ii nt< of (AiJi/brniit, the egpmfririiics 
of Colorado, the splendour oi tie* Sonlli, or ihe vc.-i'n *s <>| tie* 
We;d: even Virginia and M .inland in summer, or IVj nvlvanisv 
in autumn, have claims whieh tnfco pr^c-denno of all tied nr* h uv 
preiernd. Vlorid-i § is in climate u ml character, as in geugr.odde.il 
position, tho very antithesis of New Kngnn.l. The lit suit 
of the conulry, it would seem, reclaimed fr»*m in ? ■iceuu, at of 
bank thrown up by the Gulf Stream bolween tho Atlantic and the 
Caribbean Sea—a bank whieh is pi-olongod by tho Andie, till 
gives to tho Gulf ol* Mexico, on the map, almost tho appo ira'iee 
of a W c*?t«*rn Mediterranean—h’lovida is nevertheless mi* «»f the 
ric.Ue.-t, iu soil and climate, of the semi-Uopiuul Sl.ucsoftliwCuDo.i 
Bolt. The w'ater which jien»dmt«.’s lu-r temtory in every dirvli.in, 
and giu’s eaty accos to her inmost reces-s* by the light river 
atfiamers of America, is too widely spread over her plains and 
amid tho roots of her vast and still living forests for the well- 
being of the settler; and even now the ,State is very thinly 
peopled in proportion to her resources—the least populous, iu Limb 
sense, aa the Puritan States are the moM, densely peopled in tin* 
Union. But she has enough of the resources of eiwLwulmn not to 
repel tho ordinary traveller by the tear of moro than endurable 
■discomforts; her mosquitoes ure not more savagely greedy, and her 
malarial fevers, though more frequent, are said to bo h’s** dangerous 
than those of tho Missiesippian delta, or than the terrible “ country 
fever ” of the cultivated portions of South Carolina. The volume 
before us is u modest description of her charms; very simple aud 
bumble in comparison with its predecessor, a-* the present condition 
and aspirations of the State arc humble when compared with those 
of her wintry but vigorous sisters. 

• Sherman s Jfutorieal Raid: the Memoir* in the Light, of thv Record. 
A Review based upon CoinpUatinu-t from tho Idles <#Y the VV.ir Ollier. 
H. V. Boynton, Washington Cnrrc-qxindejit of the 44 Cincinnati (iazette.” 
Cincinnati: WilsUeh, Baldwin, A t o. London : TrUbner A Co. 1675. 

t The Review of General Sherman's Memoirs Lx-imimcf, chiefly in the 
Lvjht of its own Evidence. By C. W. Moulton, Cincinnati, O. Cincinnati; 
Rol'wt (Jrtrke & Co. 1875. 

X Knob* and Corners of the Afae Fnflund Coast. J)y Samuel Adams 
Brake, Author of 44 Old Landmarks of Boston,” 44 Historic and Mon* 

sious of Middlesex,” &c. With imroeroui Illustration!?. Now York; 
Harper A IWJvrs. l/mdon: TrOlmer k Co. 1875. 

§ Florida i its Srmerv, Climate, md Jlisturjf. With c»n Account of 
Churloyton, Savannah. Augusta, and Alton; 21 Chapter for Con- 

•umptives j various 1 ’apvrKor; Fruit-Culturo ; and » Complete Hnudliook 
and Guide. By Sidney i^io^r. With numerous Illustrutions. London 
and Philadelphia; Lippinoott Ac Co. 187O. 


Tho JAUrtetjire of Kmmff* is tlic title of ono of tho»" works 
winch imu-t be so troubluMome to compile,nud aro so very tedious to 
lv,51. 1 , thni ii, i a ditlicult tu coiuprehoiitl thairexistonoe—works a col¬ 
lect in i of which might servo as a sort of concordance oflitevuture in 
general, each cuili pricing all the quotations that can bo brought by 
jvnl or formal identity of topic under 11 bingle head. Jluv, for 
i‘x,tui!*lf, wo li.ivc 11 *ulid book oil Kissing, not didndin, historic, 
cu* phvVtolo'.ioal, but simply mferentiul; quoting evory not ible or 
iiidipo.i id ^on:.r, Wyir.::, couplet., verso, or .vutinumt on thi« moat 
uimiliar tho no Hm; llio compiler can liml or ro.'inuuli M* in the 
| mmw of peril. t|«’. lull'si lifotimo* rolling more or 1«‘ a duv'led 
t’noreli); *t, a m.sv be, .si,11 ply* collected*by mt*:*: ij= of jn ie diC- 
l’t n ii’ir-n, hi..I c* •ni'i’id.aie. 0, .Such a work luur'it bo rei n s.-y .11 is- 
f clli.-Vorn Won', it IMA, «■- i( nill’L* W'M, U.-iT’.l to I-Mll lll_-oUM’V 

pi jo of , rv i* .o!c once hogun; for auy under, ho\\nw»* <h‘*’ .-uled 
bv > • ve il] iM.i *■- iu:d pretty .-•■nlimeuls in 11 htill-lMiir ■* il>i . niug 
in thi v.oii'd bo uUeriy sick of the \t»ry id^.t bfvna l*o had 
ii'c.d two or thvoo hundred such, and long pro he Imd rompleUxl 
ihe tu.dv would have 1 iei n seized with a disgust which might pro- 
Inbly lake tlio form of a solemn pledge never to be giuilv again 
of un net n-'uei itud with such painful r.uiiembrance. iiuppily 
nobvtlv is obliged to iv.ul tho book tlirotigli; and we venture to 
«ty th.it nut tho most romantic, schoiagirl in Urnrhind will over 
do 

Mr . !> in*. Id's b'rtnoo* Jointers f s>nd Mr. I’prkinaH S, : ; n *rb of the 
L[f“ mu! 11 e/7,.v of (/>■>//;/ | are boll) works of arlr-'io rtlhor 
than jm:-- oial intero.-u. IJolh HiV uiHieieurly techneal to be 
rlibel d.y residing lor the muu) who l’imb it neeillul to allect a 
khow|\i.:e uf ii»e ji.-incijilcs .md d«-t.»ii- of iiri. whieh th »y do 
not jhi^.and pi'oimbiv t<» !■.> duqiped bv Hie few who h'Hiostly 
ii\ovv Is 1.11, 1 ru'ii •■’i ibev fiij.iv ,.nd de.iih. in em’tuu pietuc’s or 
vies-- ■ i^t' pieii.se-.. lit* y ;u*o uoidier urlid« r art critic*, nor even 
Amateurs in art m* cuiieeen, no;* ever expect to li.n e Ici.i’irw to 
lie piir - m o )*;t oi the 1 it: any more, th in ol ihe lormer. 
Bn, out'dd • of ibe-e el ■ •s a’e t.lv people who do understand 
ar*; and earn t hum it ; end to them bull woilis, but e*p'- i-nJv tho 
luster, siaiv i»‘!eh b* cu mniMid-d. Ihe former appear# (,.» be 
writsen lur people with no great Knowledge of Ihe subje *t ; and, 
ij so infeutle.l, -lioual have L r iveii them an o**.*,ision;il evpMU-it 10:1 
whieh lhey w'ul cuiiuuicih be too v.un lo risk. 

Mi rb M w'iii’ 1 * h!\<t.-hr s', JV'-ir and ()//*', are no.trly nil eapital, 
an l ' 1 of th* in worthy of th** aiitleu*; .diort and tn-'s. Mr the 
in* *S paU live from vulgarity and o.e u v, smd imish*/ a ir e more 
ollvn than piv\iilung a ro.n* i*f ItiLhlei. b,U .dwu\s ■...01%'ng. 
'I'Ijh tiiB hmd ot b.»u*i to tabe up while a p.r-m a »■* w.i’.ng tor 
11 «h e.l .st. a p.t -.leugcr for u v.iiiw.T-lr^ln, a client lor hir- pdiou, or 
a mail for a wife or snUev who pr.united C*» bo <1 m ln« 

ni sin it* -; and it is go >*l eiumjh m m.i .<■ allot' tlviii loiget. tho 
uusiM * i, uiul (ah but til 1 i.isi > 1 vn to fo'-jiu 1 it. 

\\ e bi\e ft long ih't -»f uvi■pe im\el r ,- /'tietulonr j|. larsled with 
ilociiine mid moiiil'i; //cStcr Jtooundu >V myttrium * , dab. ms on 
both pn'nts, Ur r H'ottmif //. tni **, HeiitimcuL.il, tm :*d with 
si din 1 -r ; R.hajv} sit, psitriotic-Lonsliul, a laic of 

the Ibwohiln 0 in w .ir ; /.#*/,and tht .tHom- 

huiiftt | J, p*'li: e- "U‘.(lionsj ; niid Jiod>‘*i.'k Undent wmeb, 
emup.r.-i »viiii tue i*i*-t. 111 iy bv c.i.ned a novel prupei, («*w- 
1 c.11st! ,\f;i/n> ■/.■(ji'j aiv well irue>d; tho book is u ^pjutter of 
po*ir ideas, bulling Iroiu an Veiled brain in all duvetiom, except 
t he right one--In. 1* sn. f iiel»ea of even ihmg save emunum scuta*. 
We hiiv*»ulpo » colicetion ol uw ( inciudnig Ray lhihuecs I’oeticul 
\\ ori..^;^, not b ol, hat not good enough to make us wonder iliat we 
never heard of them Ird'oio; u clismuiug edition do iu.cr , he.toiuully 

* Th* Lileinturc t if I\iss'<ng\ {ihuni'fl from Hi story, Fm-try, t irtiow, 
and 1 jii\ d,t/r. IU i . (Itu'iit'iau^h, A.M , M.O., A11 tiler of > iliMnings 
li*i til.- ('iiin.-iis" iV j. Luii lim ini.I l'lab'uJelpliiii: l.ijtpinvolt *Sr Cu, \i\y 6 . 

t f amous J J (u>/tv/.H and Paint'an. Bv Mrs. Julia A. Slicdd. Idu-tmtad 
v, e lv I tvliuiypii'i <e 1. l.',' in 1 Iivin Work.** bv K lphad, Curivggiu, I'm,in, 
*\*e„ \i. Lu*t*'ii : t & i'.,. L.iuJuii: Samji-sm Low iit Uu. 1876. 

X A SL-ti-ii nf thv Lf tv and 0 List of & me of the Works of John Sim/irton 
t..<y f vy l«y A agirsi 1;-. 1 2 i>>i uilite- i'lTuitis, A ..M., Hhj vunl Ciill*- JUauljer 
•*f tin- M i * *.*li'i<‘ U- Hi-tonral S.eiety, Ac., Ac. BusUm : ('.v'«cd A Co. 
L011 *lon; .Samjeun l.»»w A <u 187-5,’ 

§ Mark Twini's Ma t, /its. .V. wand Old. Now first published in t KmipU'tc 
ruini. tin.* AniPne.in I’ulihshirig (.'m/ipanv: Hartford, Oiiin., mid 
Clnengo, 111 . London : S,i:np'..ut Low it Co. 1875. 

|) Thvodora ; a Haim- S'lory. By Pliobo F. Mr Keen, Author nf “ Thornton 
llnll.” A-u. New York . L.-mdolph A Co. L'*iuJon : Hainpnm Lew A* (.k). 

If Hester Nuiiacd's l'i inntatiou: a Soul's Story. By Mrs. C. A IV nr- 
lield. Author of the Uou-ehoid of Itouvenc " l k bilaili>l|ihfa: Pen non A 
lirotliors. London : Svepsuri Low A Co. 

T , *V l ! c f Muting Henri, lly Lou. Cup .-uMl. New York : 'I’hc Authors’ 
I’uhliMtintf t oinpany. Loudon ; Hampson Low & Co. 1875. 

ft Claytons R mm* or, th- Qunfar Partisans, A Storv of the American 
Levoliilioii. Willi IJ!u.s;rations. Loudon and l’hilmlelphm : Lippinoott A 
Co. Loudon : S-.imp.>ou Low & Co. 1876. 

XX The Detective oml the Somnambulist. Thv Murderer and the Fortune* 
/idler ltv Allan IhaUc-rton, Author of “The Kxpriatman and the I)c eo- 
tive, fiii. Chios go: lvo«», Cooka, A Co. London: Sampson Low A Co. 
ia 75 - 

§§ Radar irk ilwtsuu. By Hcnrv James, junior. Boston: Osgood A Co. 
Loudon; .Suinp'On Unv & Co. 18-76. 

lift Centennial Skyrocket*: a Serie* of Flight*, Fancies, and Fact*. By 
K « v * J Joslin, tormarly Atwwtant Castor Stephen’s, A**., In the City 
ol Now \ ork, 18+3-1844. A<biuiy v N’.Y.: Vtip lientbuysea Criming 
Houre. Loivku ; ^Kiittpwm liow A Co. 1875. ’ 

ff Th.- Pootical Work* of Ray Palmer. C omplete Edition. New Yock 
and Chicago. Barnes St Co. London: Sampson 10 Vt Sc Co. 1876. 
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Illustrated, of Whittier’s exquisite Mabel Martin*, which ttlotie 
lu 4:1 it irmiro ft poot/s fame: The Mirror of ft Mi rid f, in which we see 
—-nothin}?; Margaret, J. Preston's clover and graceful Cartoons J., 

G 'incipiilly foreign or mofUioval legends &ct in hiodorn frames j and 
:iv«nt TitvWa llomr Past art! l*. § Messrs, Osgood nro publishing 

pocket editions of American authors of nolo -FiniTtem) jj, Haw¬ 
thorn*-, and otherr .\ tint hoolcs well ch"“f*n f tlu» paper and bi inline 
pood, the result, pretty and convenient; so nice that everybody 
would like to buy thw volumes, and the mint j/euentlly t:\cclliint, 
but in one or two instances so trying tnat every body who values 
liis eyesight will bum ri teller than read them. 

4 .U.iM Martin ; a Harvest Idyl, By John fi reel limit' WJuffier. With 
Jil'i-i i n ion 9 . Ltooton ; Uhi'hihI ik llo. J.oiutori • Sampson Low A Co. 
1870. 

t the Motor of a Mi nil. A Po<:iTl by rfioti S\<lm.*y Lo^au. N* 

York: I'ltlimm Sc Suri’'. lAyn. 

\ C.irto'm*. By jM* 11 : 4101 .T. Pic.dun. IioMon: 1 ’lolicrU Brother. 

LciwJ-n iS.iiujimjh .Low Ik Co. ifj/fi. 

§ itnme Pattoi tils, Jlnlhuh, and Lyries. By Bayard Taylor. Boston : 
O-^-iol .Sr t ’(i. Louden: Mvnn\<iu Lew’ Ik t'o. tT.-/-;, 

I* C'lltn'r, [iiliuYhivr, flviiuty, Bv Ralph W.-iiiiu Eiimm Jins. toe. ; 

(L|..oe 1 ,St tJo. Loitde.-i: Tniimcr St < 0 . 107 -, 


nn\STAI. PALACE.—NOTICK to ARTISTS.—Tho result* 

«t,U»r Kxliibllinn an«l S*U‘» of thi* ticor'in luvt hrvn {tmOfylnL* that the JM«*CtOW 
will ftrfu.n i.flcr MIIIMI.S for the HF.ST rUTHlM hihI DH.X v\ »:x?U HiTFO pX 

1 7, ‘- 7 it ftotiviny **>-» fcdmiitrv *ut «nrt St « tlall, i.*u*. l .*u4 I'Utv -jfSr 

Lotirtm.HiH hhiIjt tu Mr. C. VX Wash, PJctuiv 1 1 jriai i’aLM«. 


! TjM.UAU WALTON. -WtNTKn EXHIBITION now 

1 OPFN. A ljtrift- f’oib r;<on of I mk XV4ter>l\.lc-iir l>rawin«v ur. V IfttV.iUid fc-r S VLE. 

i Bmllrii'tuii Cutlery, l‘J» Pm-«4diy T» n rill Du-k. Adfn .mI.i-j < V.Alutfiie. 

1 /yjKFN'K COLLEGES, Ireland.--The IMlOi’KSMdlSHU jf 

' MIDW irrUV In till* Qtirt Gx)iv«.>\ )»in.: n-jw VU’A sl.tMui-u* far 

lnt* <*i-' K-oifNitnl to luiwi h«ir iVitiiTwnlal* n tlur L 1 NOku-■**'<"HUTAliy. iJ-ihlin 

,'>m vi he run- tin: iMh I'vv.i ei vi ■Itr that the wine uta> In- nuhrimstni to hlatiJTfttfb 

tb. 1 ■ *1 I.. »ft. 

'1 :i- (.uni,, .iu, v. ip. may U v'hvMtl I’w the aUi-iv l-’rofwtjrhhJj* wi.l ha%<- u> e»>er annul till 

'hen <0 m< 

ihlm C«i:)c Jr.iVJHry 1-D. 

( iLIVTTiN VOLUME SriTOI.AllSHIPS. IkinilT or n.oro 

' J «.11 h- .,i»*u *r. roMHirmoN nr MIA«i.>iihwj\ t ,.r, 1 1 «.vi n >*wr, 

1 li.tul W» ffift ft >s 

rC th- ► , w.Mtn.*nr. 

puuuu Sl'KAKINO..--The Rev. AIJ-X. J. i\ DOMSI’Y, 

* J 1 I) .t'min* < hi'-t, *’<»•!*c.*. C'aml-thist. l.i‘'turn mi Pel.In- Uitwh-.u *iirt Sin;a.VJ«r t 
K.i .T l Hl\ a’I'K f/fc^MiSS to Mi-tnlx-t*<*( Pftrliwneat fttvl l)cJiM.ry 


NOTlCK. 

Jf e tny teaer to sfu/e that, ire decline to return fryrctvd Communi- 
cut tuns ; and to thin rale <rr ran make no r.tre/d.tnit. 


ALHKNIIAM (1UAMMAK S(MKX)L (W Watford). 

A k Fn'Uidtti A P. Ur 1 !/. 

Updpr thi* Ktw Stherne, Njiic Fxhiiiihcois ftre loumle*!, of ll.t* tulito vf t&i pr- unnum fv»r 

Tlsrt'i* Y* ar», 

A Ur., '1. II Jimlni anil T»'fi Si nh*r l*)»H SchvlHr*bi|N) .in tohenssMf-Jnwh it ,a flul to iW",-fty 
r-hi.ut i.nc-liaJf thi* Utter i.carly cite wln-lc. nt thr C3»v< nwiiL-v.soiv cvl i?IuchU.u< io 
ti« Scllvjl. 

Fmthi-i ii.fi.irnn.th.M ml] lx- .flvrn «n Hm>lh*aM'>n tv thf R^r. Alv.-.i i« I.ktm.in, lltul'Mulcr. 
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The Annual Subscription to thr Satckuay 3 »f.vikw, vnrludiay 
/>o.din/e to any part ,1 of the United Srtth*, is £1 10#. id., or 
S7 ~n t/vld , and tuny he forwarded dim l to the. J Publisher, Mr. j 
1 1 \ v ia Jonfs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street , Sfnnul , or j 
to Mr. l». F. Stkycns, Aim rictm Ay met / 1 4 Trafalgar Square, 
fii-nu International Money Orders ivm be sent from any 
olhre in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advaiue , 
may commence at any time . 
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'rou (MIKST TIAIJj. AVarburry Hid, TORQUAY.— 

1 PREP Ilf tTION for thi! P(;ni.ir M IirH)l.s“ «i]-i I'M VJ Knl’i'lllt. nailer U n 
I 5 tv T K K. *»j-> UnJNfi, M A.. *onn «m*r Fiillew un*,l Yw n Woe* ■tar CnlJctn, <.t*friisl. 
J- irst ami Si uriiic hen fjnssir... > imt < lu Ixivr uurl Moil.-rn llutV!**. *Pil t«>ritnMly Tutor 
ami Amnsiiuil Miu-tar lit Ud mjion Coilrxt l'h- mimu:-iri O tony A no tf'iiniaiou*. Thu 
I'miil* an- treated a* inimbi'i* ol ihe Jb'AUiUy. ViLjiiuOir J-i.aTftin. to'u u*i oVtr Four- 

Mi ii, am lumiru. 


H L-RSLKY, WISCUKSTKIL—A. M. nF.ATllOOTE, IhA. 

Oxfiinl. |>I 11 an 9 HOYS, ham ecu Sevt*i atiil Twrlw*. fur I'nh’h-J m-loiA* Trto»». I'W 
m.d 12") G iinaiis. lh.ii'iy W .ln-nt*lertloltcjfs-. Afta- hi. aiut i tcv.Mii i< Two of 
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K-feivi'ivtf ’the Mu mi* llotiw Nnrton ValeniT. Alton. Hu'.ti. 


COXTRNTH OV No. l,o:.7. JANUARY ‘ 2 \>, 187fi: 

Arnicil P.-tH-o. Mr. Rria4t r.n Lnivl. Ppu'n. 

Parliair.ulit Out of ScMthm. M, Ufto'tK.-Uit nnJ xhv Sannfc 

Prelect ton uiul I‘r<*o-Traih> in t:.o C -Ion :.-j. ’Pin* Gvcdt, Norilwru CnUibinm. 

A Ltcnientury Teachers In lic'uml. 


Flattery, 

Tin* Ew-1 of the “ Rovoratol ” Coutruveray. fSovernort- nml f’onsnla. 

An J u»mr!nin in A'tdnbux. Motibilcmta rt ami til* Ciltic-x. 'i'hn Soldier's Want*. 
The. Whisky War. Tho OJ«l ut the Ro>al Academy—III. 


Smith’* riinMesn Account of (1 civ-si a. 

“Victor Huito In J xslo. T!nlj.tL of (V.cei^ h-ilo. 

Yjk\ e . ir\ ii-i.v War -Vol, IT I, Literary Rcmixin* of Oliver Miulox-Brown. 
Rsncroft’s Native liaers of North Amcrlon—Vnl. III. 

Ci.neral Ducrot on SMrmlshine. Tho Kool of the Family, 

Art. Aimirlaui Literature. 


OONTBN I’S OF No. 1,006, JANUARY 22. 1676: 

Bnp-1-mil toad tlw An«trlun Note—The EiJlnlmiyh forfeit on the fine* Canal Pur- 
eliano—PcuditiR Blocliarm—The Fronoli Senutn-Parliament sml the Public 
Acivmntt-Tho Anwrirau Annuisty Debate—A Trap for Politicians—Railways 
mul Swnury. 

Men of the World -Science and ftlnmlPy- PuMlo Speaking-Trail - rittwnonUnte 
Hiij cniiiliun* hi Fmm»- A Friendly Politicnl Comwpmidci.cn -Pieoework— 
Fashion-? In Had L*»igu«w—Cretan Bnihrwlduisai at South Konmniftou. 

Lefcb-r* uf Sarah Bnahetn of Mw-lbdroatfi—Kaye’s floppy War. Vol. 11L—Round 
My Bouao - Fishnr’s IUst..ry of Landholding In Knglnud -Fogg’s Arabian—lie 
Dernier doa Nanolftm—Htor.v’s Nero—Ten Yean of My Life—Conifers and Pfcat- 
Soil Shrubs—Tuc Squire’s X.ogncy. 


teuton: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

rpuii snOIKTV of PA1NTKS8 in WATER OOWURfe,- 

AUtJtAD D. tBXPV, Seenlnr., 


J^DUOATION (Thorough and H<:rt]i!urnl).— \ RFNEFlC-r!D 

•! I'LTiRllYMAN a»rnrn4 iIcmvch to icconiinctvl a !'ir»l-( I..-, I. XIiIP'' liO r »i. Hio 


tUoslon i» vudnW la itauwn cif.umU »*t dovorsi ,-w 

Ixinilini. I'lofaxumi anil I^aUi.v*. Ads.ru-x-r'* ._ 

hnvjnjt hft‘i iifr-il'.ar fUi-.litk* fi.» U-atiimclh«- Tim-hit .■ 


. .. - iifr-il:«r flw.litiLH r.-l L-ariimj-iLr Tiiirlm/l.iJV a.nl j».u Mi rxl 1'. 

I If l'j tiinpui i.»it youth, mu that Vic ili.niYfi.il.- a.-iin,,iv'i l Yis In., i«i» .u-T:\mii 
full liiat lir it Hi'* ilirt-tiBr/inif a ilnty lii J'iwus r.xir.vj I im-.L-, rn KJ. 


ii.tfh m.d rale, limed iiyoti liic* liildc —lildti-M. X u a-i 


f MIKES EA UUiU S01J00L for (URLS..-A ROARDING- 

* J MllUjiV P1TP1TM IV..... , .I..I, th , «..l..^.l nf lit. I'lNI^a* Pllltl 


Si Uonl. undir tlic anperinicndtnce of Mitt 
pnniniUr* should be addivaaod. 


n ^•!7enell at 7 Di.i-I.niii Pitiv, rhf’«er., rleac t 
lift C. Sxrfn. tu whoiKajijit:eu.:cn.a*iM tirnf u*id > ilu-r 


A GENTLEWOM AN, wilh good nTcrenrcs imtl aiuoh 

lu TuHlon. ftcVun mcMtuiml *m KUAUWIi f UuVKUKRSS, wHXIm a rtvo t dManc« 
of Ixnulun. MhJiVtn : Nti«a*l>. >r.rvh, ttidian. Mtu:.', and the ttidiniiMhi tu irfnn■.*!.— 
Addicm. “ C.itlckerli) '• L*i tuUng Office. «a tVvlbmufc. KX. 

f rflE IUit»Ss7--AT)VERTJ.SI'.l{, who is r mid 

-*■ dc-criptlvcXVriteT.'iCiMnfteXwilFiiic Atli’m.o xml Kexlc««r uf tfi-evKTkUAWrftturu.uv.inr* 
a liK-KSOAUKMKNT. XXouldlic vUUei: tori|.re*ci.t a lileh-i-liiHt J. iuuftl a* tboat i.in.ich- 
iti» riiilBdrlprn , Onlcnnlftt LxblMtiuii 11 a* hiul Foiictm-n Yuan' K>ldoidiu Eji|h> .<"..x' iu 
) ondioi ikiid the |in.viui!«A. ard can give Vw but iv!cKfii«v.,_AddrE*s, A., atr uf lh,m. 
Htm»t ltruihern,8erie Street, l.lmwln’* Inn Field*, W.C. 

(iERMAN'l)LKlMVVllKI,lHF i lfNlj.-” to7l.r ,7‘nitiot. of 

■ tha mTntE>‘clB«l**tl<n.l LerltlaLlcn lit Uenaftiiy, ever Tch t1h>u>,iu< 1 cn.^i, hm. h»t 

! tltclr mtan* <A aubalatenca, etthtr vhclly or In lArt. Fvmr uftlitin tn k rw.t-io d niaulci hImiiii 
j timi In thalr nwn cuuutry > ether* mo iu exile. 'I’ho onli mrm> ftUcijiV. a^iklnti tnv-'t K t ic- 
, alftHlha «# ihrir rcfua-il toohrr the (hctaUixt of the Mate in iniktu>n» ut i m«i*o.o»i‘.t.. Tin oi»4 
j uu-ftkif by which they sun r.vuvar ihelr Hvelihocal i» Ahofins-y. , _ , 

I A Conunrfluc, Ci.mrnatvlufth^ Duke of Norfolk.Lofd 1 'ctnf.I.Ofll Arun-WI «*f W «i' , h'iir. .uril 
Howard u( Ixiirt Kmly. Mon>ipi\or r«Ueraim. llic Hav. II. J. Culrndw. Mr, ’1- IX. 

j Alika Mr. John V.imur. Jwm.. Mr. T. If Folfen. and Mr. XV. V I.Hlv, has Uvb ruMeid in 
cnnalderlnu huw Ur.tian ty mpathy might hart hcdUplayvd on bcItvlT of then- i*m r* to-r wi- 
1 anlcnca «Uro, ^ . 

i It haa imti decided to ratio c PtUJT.lC SUBSCRUTIOX. toward* w hich ft *um of nheut 
I dS«MK> haa tm>n ftlrntdy nrivoitcly orotnlaed. .... , 

COXTKTHUTION8 wilt 1* raeahvd by the Duke nf KofftiV. Nnrf.dk linuW. '**. JdiiicV* 

1 Hijuarc, S.W i to theTx»r«.l IVtro. AS Portland Plain. XV.. h» ' i - l.u-r- L«1. 1<> Duke MjlcI. 

I St. Juaica'a, 8.W.| or *t Hie London Joint-Stock Bonk i t*uli Mull UiAich). 

| TJS'DKOl’ATHY. — SUDHRCXJK PARK, RicbraoDd IliU. 

i -X-A PAMfipJon—Dr. EDXVAttD T.ASK, M.A.. M.D K.llu Fur InvnltoMUiil thmwre- 
, qvilriuy roat and change. l’urkivhHfttJ.ao»i the imrrnliasa. I'rlvntu ciitraiMiu ti>]ilaluu«ullbtrk. 

VERLAND IRVUTE «nd Sf/FIZ CARNAL.—13O en truot 


BUKIIITON,—BEIlFORD HOTEL.—vieimr 45aii'"niid 

P. 0. RICKARDS, Ku*a V *r* 
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THE 


LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, LIMITED. 

IncoTporatod .under the Companies’ Acts 1862 and 1867 . r 

CAPITAL, £75,000, IN 15,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 

Payable as follows: £i on Application-, £2 on Allotment: Balance by Calls of £l, at intervals of not less than Two Months. 


COUNCIL QP THU LANGHAM RINK CLUB : 


Colonel J. JT7RA ALMONTE, SO Oloarvator l'l.-uv l’"< 'nmn Sqnnro. 

VIN0J5NT AMBLER, Eeq., M.D.. Colville.Uoiw. Colville Square. 

MICHAEL ANGKLO, Rsq.. JJ6 (Jnut George Street, XV out minuter. 

WILLIAM AUCKI5TILL, Esq., I).L.. Uuli igh Hub. 

F. ARNOLD UAKtift, E-q.'. Junior Carlrou Hu!), T’.ill Mull. 

ALEXANDER PRATT BARLOW. E*wj., Union i>:U, Tr • I.-ilgiu* Square. 
CHARLES JAMES BASTARD. Esq.. A rdf-ley Cuttle. ItorK 
General Sir GEORGE BELL, K.C.B.. Junior Foiled fkTvnv Club, Charles Street. 
Captain U. A. BENNETT, Rratpuugi* Club, Miujclie.iu-r. 

8. GORE DROWN A. Esq., WanrferWPJ.rti. T\iii Mali 
GRAHAM BROWNE., li*q ,TJi>lun Club, ‘iWul/jr w pi.in*. 

Captain .T. BROWNE, Junior United Service Club. Or.rl* > Slrept. 

F. BUDD.Ksq., Jnnmr AthetiK-um Club, p ■viuhlly. 

Signor CAR&YOGT.T A, ‘Ji> Colville Square, Kenwington. 

T!. PATTON CLENCH, M-sq ,Si. Siypli. -u'h Club, Wr-t mi n -{or. 

Major SH A DWELT. CLERK H, AmivlinJ Navy Club. j'.di Mali. 

EDWARD COLEG HAVE, Uk;.. WnmlccvrV Club. l\il M ill. 

FRANCIS 0. GOMrTON. E>q„ Wumlexun’ Club. IWIt Mali. 

HOWARD CUTLER, K*q„ Junior Carlton Club, Cull M til. 

Captain DAUBENBY, Junior United Service CUib.cimiles Street. 

Baron DE LA TAILLE DUS KSSARTS, 2a Fall tyall. ::.W. 

Major DE WINTQN, Son Mi Norwood. 

JOHN V. DICK, K«q , St. Stephen"* CHb, W«S«U!iiii“>h *. 

JOHN DUNBAR. Esq., M.P., Harriett Club. 

JAMES EDMUNDS,. &?q., M.D., J SavIU* Bqw. 

Tho Right Hon. Lord EUBANK, Naval nnrt M HU pry Chib, Fiaeartillj. 

Captain J. H. EVENS. 4 Plumy .vpiUro. 

UujvrS. FA1HTLOUGH, Army and Ntiv\ Club, I’.i l Mill. 

Lieutenant.Colonel VALQUHARSON, Berkeley Squ re. 

Major L. W. FISHER. Army nn.l Navy Club. Call M ill. 

Captain KINGSLEY VASTER, "Wanderers' flub, C.iU M ill. 

GRAHAM OTLMOUR, F.«q„ Con-r-rvulive Club. St. .I-.tm**'*. Rtrret. 

A. GOULI), !/"]., Now Traveller*’ Club, Hanover Sqmi - . 

Major R. K. 0 LBR, Thatched Vkmto Club, &t. J.iu.'* J - rtt. 

Captain IT. F. GIBB, Charles Street, St. James’s. 

WILLIA M GTT.L, Esq.. Devonshire Club, St. .Done ‘a <rrf*cL 
STAND 1ST! GROVE GRADY. E;q„ » St. door.* *7 Sq-mie. 

LieutcmuitX'olonrl F. W. nillvGtHlY, Army ami Na\.\ club, Pall Mall. 

II. G. GURNEY, iisq., Vrrnlam Chtb. Hi. Junn*\ ,-tvuet. 

E. A. HALL, ii«iq., Verulaiu Club, SL Jinnwi’a Wi'nt, 

Major CHARLES HARDING. Universities Club. Jermvn !->m*L 
Captain HUGIIF.S.HALI.'KTT, Cl aries Str«*ot, St .hunesH Stn-t. 

Captain JOHN HARRIS, Wanderers’ Club. Pull Mall. 

ERNEST HARRIS, Usj., Tluitohed Jloir-v Club, St. «iiiim-’< Street. 

W. B. HKDERDEN, l>q., Wyndham Club. St. Jam.*’* square. 

Captain CHARLES C. HOOD. Naval and Military Club. Piee.ulilly. 

Major O. A. F. HOUCI1EN, East lniiiu United Set vice Club, St. Jim.e>'a Square 


Captain F. XroWhCTT. N*yul and Military Club, Pic-’Mldly, 

Lleutenant-Ci ilrhir-1 HUNT it, Junior Naval und Military Hub. , ‘ 

W. 0. F. HUNT. C q., R.N.. .Iimior Naval uml Military Club; PaU Mall. 

.T. MOU AT Y. HUNT, Enp, St. Btaphen'a Club, Wo .-1 ml i* tiff. 

G. HUNT. E.-*q». TTuitclmd House Club. St. Jame^s Street. 

C. VILLI KITS lBBHTSUN, iiaq.. Naval and Military Club. Piccadilly. 

JAMBS JKPHSON. Rsq., 2 TauAcld Chamber-, Temple. 

JOH N JUPE, Lsq., Devonshire Club, St. Jaiuen a Street. 

(’apt. W. .1. LORD, Burdwan limine, Upjxir Ndrflood. 

H. G. LOUD, lisq., Irfie Park, Hlaekbeath. 

Copt. LAYCOCK. st. MnpJien’th’lub, We«tmln-tef. 

Capt. .T. AUClIl BAUD L WIES, Junior Naval and Alilltary Club, Pull Mull. 

W D. LEGO, E-q , Tbati’hiHl Home Chib, Rt,. Jhiuo-*'^ 

ARTHUR A. I.KVT, F.Mp. TO Wostlxiunie Rtie. t. Dvrie Park. 

Colonel L’. W. LL’AUD. I'.ii'.t Ttldlii United Sevvu e Club, St James’# Square 
Ideal.•Oononu J. K. MfCAUSLAND, C-U., Alelr.iRe Vitln, CUoltanlutm. 

Cupt. MKItCIFR. Chatham lfoti#e, Knight-durldni*. 

W. METCALFE. Ea|„ St. Si. plu-n’n Club, Wcsctnitaelet!, 

II. 0. MULLOY, lisq.. Jtalolgb Club, W UirJoo lMu<v. 

Majui-Ooner.4 MU IUl.\Y, I'.u^t India United S. rvieo Club, St. JauuM’sRqu 

I. , S. Mil.LCH, K-q.. lq-ity JI.Il Hoiire, Entjeld. 

SIDNEY NAi'l-OH, t; wl . 

Major'Gejierd oVSFl.llY. 8 Ghm«^tcr .^tieeib, lJel^riive Road. 

R. R. O'BJtl KN. r.-q.,.;l Dr. J.ibimm'a putldtaiga. Temple. 

The Hon. 11. HE VERB PKltY, Dromoio Castle, Umvrtck. 

Major PiiRtRLL, Lee, Biackht^iLh. 

B. F. PORTER. Ksq., Rocteiy Ylauur, Walthuui.-tmv. 

F. C. L. RAKCI7. JNq., Junto* Curium Club. Pnll Mall. 

(Nipt-tin JOSEPH Kl-.il>, Juui ir CnrlUm Clftb. l’.dl Mall. 

t,leiiti‘iiaji r -L‘ol«uiel ,T. ILEA Y. Kiiat India Uuilcd PtniiuC. tub, St. Jntutr'.-il qiiure 
R. RAVNDERS. C-q., C.ui>u*rvativo Olnli, St. Juun.s’k Street. 

Major J. K. SUWAUT. Ul oifou flail, Northnuiberluad. 

Citptikin T. DAVIES SkVVU.L, fliirlstono Villa, Ml burn. 

II. nEWLJ.L. l-.eq.. M R.C.S., « WimiwIoStree*., W. 

J|>:TN' F110KTT. liaq., Dev. i*. hire Club, Sr. .fume-.’- Street. 

W. K. HI.AUG !l 1TCU. 1! q., ti Mansfield Street.. Portland Phioe. 

.7. A. STRONG. K q.. Giafimi Club, Urultoii Sti vt. 

CajJam 1 117.'. lid A U> *l'»• DDt.RF, Army and ff.i.y Club, Pall Moll. 

CHaRLI S ONULLY TAG ART. Liq-, 'J The. Tciniue, Keieingc.ni C 
Sqvure, \V, 

Cupt. UH.VRT.KS TT. TAYLOR. R.N.. Clift'm\ ill*, Liigl.tnn. 

May r the Ho:,. 1-’It 1 11 >11 HICK LK POUR TllKNG'll, Ciirbally, GnUhw.I.jo 
JOHN VANCE. K&q.. llfth L'b Club. Recent StnrJ. 

A. VTNTUA.-, B-q.. ALU , H,W.\er Square Cjub. 

JAMES AVADIHsLL, Emu, 1 Wert Kei^lngt m Gar.l.in*, W. 

IdenuMiant-CoimieJ J. WAllJh Junior Carlb n Club Pall Mall. , 

. W. F. A. WILSON, 11*1., New Uuivwmy Club,St. JariirsXBtreut- 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OP THE COMPANY. 


Chairman — Maj o r-Geiit.rul MTU K AY. 

1 . 

1 

j- ('huir'unn -- HENRI 

(illiSON LORD, Esq. 

J. V. f»IClv t 

SIDNEY NAYLOR, 

Esq. 

J. If. EVEN'S, r.v { . 

1 

S. 1 ". J’OliTLR, Kvi. 



L. S. M 1 LI.K.R, 

Enq. 



Bnnhns -Messrs. HANSOM, HOUVP.RIE A C0. f l VV.l Mali Faml. 
Arrhitct*- .Moi-ra. ARCHER A CR^EX. 17 BueLm-lmm Street, Ai|«l|thi f W.C. 
Dirr i ir of Mur-tr —Sn»N I'.Y NAYLoR, i:-q. 

Seen tarsi' IT VI.’LKS (111111. 

Tj-.mi’orakv Oi'Fii r.s—2IH REGENT STREET, W. 


The object of till* Company l« to provide, a itbin firv 
•identlal qnarten of the "««> EmLa Skullui; Itmk, * m> 
mm may render the F.ntftWIihment an nttlwltvo and nirni'. 1 . 
For till* purpow Propcrtic* have lircn purchoaH const 


rc.uli of llie t'lub#, T'uiki), nnrl . 

lu'L.'Hwirifi. tram time ti. uni", 

i |.| ire of Heunrt ■lil.l Uterci'tri.M. 

_.... _._ _ ... u »: n Site, the wlvuatnirc- ..t wluuh. 

It U bell* vcd.cannot beHurpnfiMil. either nt nwanN theainnl.- tu-rurnmndafion wt.tdi u Ulnrit-, >l- 
l^rovlmlty^to^tiwnii«l I'Mhlouable and crowded thoroiiKbiau «. and lu facilities <>1 a« re** Innu 

Site conditi olW well-known Portland Oi/ur.'ln Jt.-eetd Street, facing the Linylmii 

S otel. and of a lorpe block of property wrlJltMilns. which will he imlled down, anil on the M«no 
us rlenred will be erected a U Tub House tout hkatlm; Rmk, In accordance with themv. m- 

*Tne total Bkatimt Area la about 17,om square feet, thus f.u-ir.tiic: mu r,f tlie T.arcc«t SUntiu? 
BlsVa In the Metropolis ; and the spacious yallirlu* of the Great Hall will bo oiled up u» a 
Txnnute and Fromenatle. . . , ....... 

Arrsuuftiments are In progress for a Licence to use a Skate whh-h U buileveU tu juw-orv j.j- 
▼autnaci and Improvements over any of the namcrrAis ikutes already pnten ted. 

Tlw Uiih House will otmftr a distinctive and uuhtnr > hariw-UT npnii DicSiintlcrlaku.^. If <* d! 
provide all the aroominodation and eonredienevs usually afforded liy a C'luh of the hRh> *. 
-end It will, moreover, possess the Agreeable ttalurcof communicating with a Jmuii 


PROSPECTUS. 


ud situation. It cannot fin) to preto uni c 
view, but highly reinoucintlu* as a commercial cniui- 


nml, loi.kmu ul its iniliitic rh.uaitci - 
Irorn ai. nrtintjc nod puinRur {mint ot 
prise. 

It Is well known that the of flu- SVatloj Rluk* already established ate Mow nalmtilc at 

u ry high Liiuiiiun.s, i»ml the or. tits ilnijcd fn.n» thulr estnbiisjimcnt araexeeptiiinally larjif. 
In the care ol the Langhimi ■«kutmjr Kink. While due regard Will be had .to the pnvJbn-s aud 
mjoyinvni nf the Meiul-ns and the Public, «jo Jtacnitlve OmtunltWs willkteiuiliy keeti (it 
m>-w the mrrsltj of innking such urrungciticnts ns will serufu a fair profit u>r tne Bluue* 
li.,)ilcn. 


Hub*crll)crs for Share-i therefore, may 1 look forward to the receipt of satisfactory diyldmuls 
Mhil-tthr) .miii nine to Judd tlu-u Huires, nml tn hoing able to dispose of tbalr ftitarurbi to 
advutiiiign sImuRI i.icy den re at nt>* lime to tirminatc tliolr lnvndtiM-nt. 

.. m/ernstf** 


dan: and It will, moreover, possess tm agreeable feature-or communicating with a Jm^s 
building devoted totbe nutpuee of healthy exercise and entertainment. 

The Members of tills Club wtll eotuUi »l Ladies and Gctiilcinvu. to la* eh etol by the Cuiini :i, 
and will nave the right of Free Admlnivq to the Risk upon all iiocasiom, together with such 
exclusive mivUtve* la mey he hrreafVer announced. 

The Kmk will bo Open to thc^hibllp Daily, and to the R> enlug Of 
apart exclusively ibr (he Members ot UirOuh. Tlttt giwuhrst ♦ m* w 
vfding for the i-*-‘ 

SSS 

KSSdS&d? 

under th«.aoS| 


Umter tl 


_ every Wti-k-ilay not »rt 

_ ___ _ _ . will In* <■ ren-lst-n ip pro* 

„jte of Visitura, ami the Refreshment Dcpantnci.t will Ik luadvllrd 

FtlTta^voi ed to the q Meat ion of Mnilc. A 1 * Ordicsfra of the highest «*hj- r 
“fi, andfVotn time to time He lent lows ( »f Music of ihc bfglnjst rlOM wilt lie 
i nropoaed. at Intervals during the m-Aiim. to orvauivc Ikiici Sre.su FOlcs. 
ilif Xtdartfotntente. Uaxuars, (ktmdirwzionps. amt otlipr artistic nnniu h», 
vtvk OluD, ectinu lni:ulns,rt with thrjT-imncil ni the Rink. ' 
istascee, It may reasonably be anticipated fiat the Latigham Skating Rink 


udvutiing sImuKI i.u*y den re at n?,* linn .... 

Originiil 'uli*crlbi. : : i f«r ten .Hhatvs ami upwards will tov 
will Inn i* tht* prirllciit* ul uoinliiiiti'iK or,r Rdriitmiia) Lite Momhar for every fcrtiiCr ten 'Mian'4 
milat-rtlKd. nul the sulleniTOWt hobU r nf evrry ten Shares will entitled to free mlmUlun on 

Ps q nrenXmi- during sui-h lioldiug. This privilege wtll ulways secure a market value ter the 
blijrtiL'h. Irrespective nf the dividends. » , 

Tin* l’reimsus Liiirthased by the Coin mny are held uniter Cnmnttiise*, and fisrxn most vulu- 
ahte proiiretn*s. Indcr-cmlcnl oftticlr UlUlusMon as a Kink anil Club House, 

TIim only Coutwirl cutorud iiitoU datod Jmmary H. im 78. anil hi made between Messrs. lUpT. 

uni t iuvu.li 1 1,1 *hcone nail,and the Oouipany of the other part, whereby the ’- —* 

nrem *c%, the erection of the Club House, and tliowoustructfun uf the lUnk, mul 
- L *band ftis auHolpated tl 


_, 5* 

(fiti'iidt!tine or i'llv Cmnpaiiy'a AWhltcit. have tjnjo r|te % »«^ipalS*t£»t taalESk 

ilU»: opi'iwd within tlirta* months fruttt tnc allotment ol Shmwe. * , ■ ' 

A Copy ot the Ai tleteg oCtewnriatloii and ol f he gsttMtetoiMi Agree meOtk-tnlnther with 
the j .Ians prepares byfhe Arcliltectei m«jr Iw ihuperttsfiatthO <Maa or^Messre. Cmmlt and 
S *t tri{, tlie Solicitors of the u,infamy, at l7tt j'otM*nure‘- fitrrct, Lonopu. fij.0. 

~ " « s * i ~ 

THE LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, Limiieu. , 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR KITARKB,' t ’ * . ’ *;"r 

yo tJitt wnnrTojiti or the l> la Hon am skating sunk company, LiUiT&b." 

CHorrMniuv-HnviagToM to yon* Bonh«w for tho Aokhmut of this Company Hip Bum of £. bdug AT pur Slutro on Shares* T hoiicby mqqfiat 

that number may be allotted to mo, and I Ofreo to wcept ?aoh Hhnm. or any numhor that may be aUotbad, upon tlto Term* of JttiF Prospoctiiii Mm by yott 
dated January ‘J2, lSYfi, and I ogre# to pay tho Balance duo thereon when ruqufrud so to do. . . ; m •** 

' N v win full..... 

, Reuhlcoee....... 

. Profession .....- .. M ........ mi*#,* . 

.-. . .^ , 

THE LANGTIAM SKATING KINK COMPANY, IriMiritii.-ALLOTMENT of SIIAKES.-AppU<»tidii»f^ Sl^ ftfacmldi U 

amt In, for London on or before Monday next, dud (die following day for the Country. ' * * 
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THE COMING SESSION. 


I N a few days any curiosity which may prevail on the sub- ; 

;>j*ct will bo gratified both by the list of Ministerial 
measures for the Session, and M the preliminary indications 
of tactics to bo pursued by tho Oppoeitiou. Tt may bo conjee* 
ttired that Hills for sanitary* purposes, hud perhaps for Vmore 
complete system of local government,;will be introduced 
to redeem the pledge which was givoijL by Mr. D^maklt 
some years ago mtfno of tho OdaetefiwSf nudfjtiotatxnns. 


S^mtak saiiitttwiU which moans, if it strums ^anything' jtf vs 
Oupcwativo 'perfection of health, is atilt a remote. Object of 
deRiro. Ideal sanitary arrangements will certainly not 
result from the exertions of the local- governments which 
Mr. Bright wishes to creole-in rural districts. Municipal 
administration in large towns ft* tolerably efficient, not- 
withstanding thefitoqn^nt oxoluyWfrom thrown Councils 
of intelligent inhabitant wfio bav£ tho misfortune to belong 
to the political minority.* Some leading members of a 
groat Corporation ore nearly certain to entertain enlightened 
views, and the permanent paid - officer^*, who exercise 
great rind deserved influence, arc plmosj: always on the 
side of improvement. In Country places, the .Unions will 
probably be the administrative districts, ahd the Guardians, 
or persons of tho rivme character and similarly elected, will 
form the governing body. It m^y w^ll *happen«thot. the 


He the most powerful section of 
the cctfsthu&ntiy^wfih feel pompdratiyeiy little interest in 
;*.the condition of the villages in their ^cighbourliood: With 
their own premises I hey and fchrir taf&lords arc competent 
to "deal, and they arc not directly concerned with the 
drainage and water supply which in country villages are 
almost always defective. In this matter the public opinion 
> evegroftho ituthediato sufferers is'seldom favourable to in. 
novation. A country labourer has fresh air enough o^t of 
doors, and he'utterly dislikes it at home. In many cases 
he is probably right in preferring warmth to ventilation *, 
but ho is unfortunatelyiudifferept to crowding, and nn- 
..critical as to the quality of water which is not pfleft- 
'Sivq .to sight br taste, inmost the only water* which 
tends to prothice disease is Ahat which is drawn 
..from wells in^^to neighbourhoods of dwellings. Rivers, 
streams, apd spnnga of many different degrees of purity, aro 
equally wholesome ; but in the majority.of cases; villagers 
depend on more or le$*Suspicious wells. IJlio institution 
m local governing bodies to effect directs which neither 
&m. not , their regard, as desirable will not 

justify. jriogmpe expwtatiouB of .improvement* hut, ac 
cording to Lord DfMW, the public omcoBwo full of B 9 h 
waiting for mtyodnetio^ and those which correspond with 
^^tda^ theories will be likely fas receive a preference. 
N ' no, previous Session for many veara has there boon loSa 
f^sornal dc^naudt^ leffriation. It ia niuch to bo wished 
ifcoltho/wil gepius qf'wwrnsn^nts maynetflfod mischief 
fc-idlebandMd^^ > 1 < / • . 

h. 1^8teLk neod;'«Sl be tdarmed/by any expectation 
Bolioy will be proposed by,the Opposition. 
$^^mpaHy ar^ not y«* unanimous i u favour 
B8^whotitoMd tuff^g® to counties, though 


00uiaged ( .the change .in ambighous phrases. . The 
d*etjtott bjlfr T)tl 6 VTOW«.annu^ motiod \if& a ten 


nlthongk, ns at tho present time. in North Shropshire, their 
j candidates are still nominally Conservatives. The measure 
; which wonld summarily deprive both landlord and tenant 
of electoral power is probably more obnoxious to the occu¬ 
piers than to tho owners, because tho farmer cornea into 
immediate contact with' the labourer, and understands the 
risks which may result from rural agitation. No other 
attempt will be mrfdo for th^ present in tho direction of 
organic or constitutional change. Mr: Bright, indeed, 
thought that a redistribution of seats might perhaps precede 
in time even a# alteration of the cdbnly franchise; but on 
this question* also tbe Opposition is disunited; un<t the 
Conservative majority would in Case of.need be reinforced 
by the representatives of constituencies which wonld bo 
threatened with extinction. In dealing with questions of 
secondary interest,* such as those which will probably 
occupy theensuing Session, an Opposition has no oppor- 
tuhifay«of competing with tb€ Government Amendments 
Jo the Judicature Act, or in the Education A^t, must neces¬ 
sarily bo proposed, if they are required, by tho hoods of tho 
proper departments. *Tt may bo conjectured that the Lord 
Chancellor wilt not renew tho proposal’for withdrawing 
appellate jurisdiction from the House of Lords, especially 
as tho leading member of .the combination which defeated 
the measure last year has lately obtained a stop in tho 
peerage. .. 

Lord If AUTiiNUJON .wiy in the first instance dispose his 
field for tlio purpose of profiting by any miscarriage in tho 
Government inqiugs. It, is perhaps ulilpiky for the Oppo¬ 
sition 1 that the fugitive Slave Circular bus been made the 
pretext for U spurious local ' agitation/ Mr. B right’s 
significant avoidance of the topic in his;speech at Birming¬ 
ham baa^mce been explained in & manner wbjch proves 
that hifc‘ memory was better than Mr. 'Forster's. It is now 
known that Mr. Guos tone's Government issued instruc- 
ri»n$ of a more stringent nature, although it had tho good 
sentfe not to publish tho Circular in tho newspaper?. The 
most appropriate* comment, on the late Ministerial scrape 
was supplied^ by Mr. Bright’s quotation of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s wire saving, “ Why can’t yon let it alone? ” It 
isrirec that the first version of the? Circular whs full of 
gratuitous blunders both in policy qnd in international 
1 law; but if the substance of tho instructions had been 
confidentially communicated to commanding officers, and 
if a margin of discretion had been allowed tliem, little 
harm would have been done, ^ The second corrected 
• ^Circular is compamtivoly unobjectionable, and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's colleagues will not. share tho misapprehension of 
local agitators who. fancy that England is pledged to inter- 
; fero with tho institution of-Slavery wherever it exists. If 
, tho doctrines which were preached at Birmingham and 
1 elsewhere had been practised twenty yenra ago, the result 
: would,probably’‘kayo boon war with the United States. 

■ Demagogues who sneer atTinternation^l comity are probably 
at Other imm&tft&fova in favour of universal pcaca. / Tho 
efforts of England to sunpreas the -sjavo trade sometimes 

JkJ — i.1. . ? __ f. 4 ii t 1 1 . • 1 « 





Ballot 


id^ble , schism which thftAtona 
revertil oounties siHcc; the in* 

S t-farmora bavt\ shown a 
es from the latidlOrd^ 


right to interfere with; domestic slavery fapyond the Hmtfe 
ofEmpire, ■ 

"Ontho question of'thc Snex Canal purehwettie Gbx r om- 
Oaenk strong;’if it knows Imw to profit by it# pOfi(itipn Iff 
will bo prudent to guard, by previous undoretlmcftug; agairi^ 
any possiblediffereucy of tone in tiiAexplanaiibtfs whicli will 
bo respectively .given in the Lords atid thb Commons. Lord 
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Derby lias on one or iwo occasions uImost. p lny ud into tl 10 hands 
of bis adversaries by deprerisd ing, probably for diplomatic 
reasons, tho gravity of a transaction which can only havo 
bncu^justified by weighty reasons of policy. Mr Diskaet.i's 
mysterious eloquence will he better adapted to the dcTunco 
of a measure which can seimvly al present be explained in 
all its reasons and probable consequences. If any Opposi¬ 
tion speaker exceeds iho limits of patriotic reticence, ho 
will lay himself open to just criticism on the pari of tho 
Ministers. Mr. Dhkam.i will know how to inako use of 
the attacks on his policy which have been i \ ulo by un¬ 
friendly ooimueulnmrs in foreign countries. ft is not on 
the ground of injudicious speculation or of irregular 
stockjobbing that Hussiaii journalists nfli-cfc to couifdain 
of the purchase. That Mr. Disum.li and Li»rd Drury 
havo been nt the same time dupes and profoundly un¬ 
scrupulous conspirators is a proposition difficult to esta¬ 
blish. In defending an act of foreign policy a Minister has 
almost always the advantage over his adversaries. Tlu? 
country knows that it is pledged by the measures of its 
confidential agents, and it, is unwilling to believe that both 
arc in the wrong. In the particular case public opinion is 
already favourable to the policy of the Government. Not¬ 
withstanding the arguments which are exhaustively urgi d 
in the l'^h^bin\,h tn-ntt c, the country' cannot buL think 
that tho owncirihip of half tho share capital of the Canal 
must involve some inlJuom-e over its management and 
fortunes. 

The most difileulr and invidious task of tho Session will 
perhaps bo assigned to Mr. Uakit. A proposal to increase 
the Army Kistiuiares may probably be defcn*ihjV, but it 
can scarcely lu* popular. The object of an augmented 
expenditure will be open to criticism; and the largo 
number of members who have no opinion on military 
mutters will regard additional charges wiih distaste. 
There is no longtr uny hope of a considerable surplus m 
the rtvenuc; and the Chancellor of the Km'III'ollu will 
bo disappointed if his plan for ve he ing the Debt, cannot 
tncu iu tlm second year begin il„- operation. If inerous* *1 
Estimates arc introduced, the Government will sit least bo 
entitled to the credit of conscientious convictions. No 
party advantage can result from si. measure which never¬ 
theless rnay be required by the public interest. 


MIJ. CAVE'S MISSION. 

A LTIIOUGII it is improbable that the proriso results 
/X of Mr. Cavil's mission to Egypt will bo known, even 
t<» the Cabinet, before the meeting of Parliament, yet it may 
be expected that he will have had time to collect and 
transmit home the general facts on which a correct view of 
tho financial position of Egypt must depend. Enough will 
be known to enable tie; Ministry not to make any \cry 
great mistake when they defend or describe the operation 
by which limy have risked four millions on behalf of the, 
nation. At any r:i u e they will be in a position to explain 
whut it was that Mr. Cask went, to do. It nwih supposed 
that he v as sent to help the Viceroy, to show that cm hur¬ 
ra used potentate how much ho owed and how he could be.-t, 
or most nearly pay it. Eor a. system of Egyptian finance a 
system of English linancu was to bo mi bsiiluted. The. 
VlCKiiOY was to hi* made to understand that, people who 
spend more than they have got jiic apt to become insol¬ 
vent, and t hat those, who are nearly insolvent must retrench 
in a bold and manly way if they wish to avoid becoming 
insolvent altogether. Mr. Oavk was to look into the 
figures, seo wliat the. Viceroy owed, what ho could do now, 
and how his affairs could bo best nd minis tv-red for the 
future. Nor would such a process be useful to the 
Viceroy only. "We, with our newly acquired interest in 
Egypt, might reasonably wish to kuow ou unimpeach¬ 
able authority what Egypt is worth, what are its pre¬ 
sent resources, and its capabilities for tho future. A large 
mount of Egyptian bonds also is held in England, 
and it would bo comforting to many Englishmen that 
Egyptian finance should J'or the future be under English 
management. At any rate, whatever there was to come 
to them would be sure to como; and if Egypt was so 
governed ab to put solvency before everything else, it 
seemed certain that a great deal would come to them. It 
was iu accordance with this view of Mr. Cave's mission, 
that the statement of tho interference of the English 
Government to prevent tho continuance of the Viceroy's 
war with Abyssinia obtained general credit. If Mr. Cave 


was to make tho Viceroy solvent, he could not allow tho 
Viukkoy to tread further on tho broad road to insolvency. 
’Under Iho influence of this conception of Mr. Cave's 
objects and powers Egyptian bonds wont up to a compara¬ 
tively high* price, and it was justly observed by those who 
gave this colour to Air. Cave's mission that, even at tho 
highest jirico which the bonds touched, they wero.y^ry 
cheap. lJut doubts havo arisen as to \ffoat Mr. Cave was 
really scut to do. It would seem that tho Viceroy 
cannot have been forbidden to spend tho money he 
borrows with so much difficulty on a new little war, for 
in point of fact the war is still going on. Air. Cavk may 
perhaps not havo been appointed to help tho VrCFttoy 
or authorized to guide him. The bondholders are not 
able to guc-i-* with any accuracy wlmt their new position 
is to be, nor arc they suns that they will have any now 
position at all. The fluctuations of tho market have re¬ 
flected these growing uncertainties, and Egyptian bonds 
have hud a fall, not so romaikublu as their rise, bat still of 
a very considerable amount. 

Jt. U evident that, although until Ministers have spoken, 
it wiiuld bo premature to conclude that tho fact is so, yet it 
is \ery pi srulde that Mr. Oavk never went out to help tho 
Yn,i:i oy at all, nr to seo what Egypt is worth, or to irn- 
jmu'i! the position of tho bondholders. Ho may have 
simply gone to see what our special bargain with the 
VufcitoY v\,im worth, to estimate what, the chance.-; itro of 
the Viceroy being able to pay us 200,000/. a year, and how 
far the present eondiiiou ot the Oaiml warrants the suppo¬ 
sition that. it. cun long earn dividends without much 
further outlay. Of course Mr. Cave did not go to sc© 
whether the bargain should be made, for it was made before 
ho skirted ; Dor n it to bo supposed that he went, t.o "how 
that the bargain was tiiuiTicinlly a good one. The Cabinet 
does not rest lor its justification of the purchase ou there 
being a liable prospect, of our getting a steady five 

per rout,, on four millions of money'. Even if tho Viceroy 
docs not pay his 200,000/., and even if the English nut ion, 
like other shareholders, may ho exposed to seeing its divi¬ 
dends cut doiMjt hoivaftcr by the necessity of a further 
outlay of capital, the Govern incut is no doubt pre¬ 
pared to buy that, to mukn the purchase was, under the 
peculiar circumslnuccs attending it, better than not to 
make it. Hut Pariiumctit, although it. may nut much 
hope for 51. good bargain, and may not much dread u 
bad one, may reasonably wish to know what sort oi 
a bargain it actually is that has been made. If the 
Vin.BOY doe* not pay his 200,000/. Parliament will equally 
havo to make good the interest on the amount borrowed 
for the purchase. It may bo quit© willing to provide the 
whole of this interest without having any receipts from 
the Viceroy to act against what it provides ; but as 1 hire 
is a chance, or wo may say a probability, that the Viceroy 
will pay what he says lie is going to pay us, Parliament will 
want to know what, it is supposed that it, is likely to be 
called on to provide. The ’object of Mr. Cavb’S mission 
may have been simply to furnish tho necessary in formation 
for this purpose. l'Vom tin* point of view A£r. Cavs , except 
as a friendly adviser, would have nothing to do with the 
Viceroy or his wars or the bondholders. If tho bond¬ 
holders are only paid in part, wo shall only bo paid in part, 
or wo may suffer more than they do, so far as they havo 
special securities, which, in contrast to the conduct of his 
suzerain, the Viceroy may choose to rocognize. If they 
arc not paid at all, wo shall not be paid at all. Thus we 
should have no further concern with the Viceroy, except 
to calculate how much he is likely to pay according ah he 
is pleased to take any one of many courses, all of which he 
is free, ro fur as we are concerned, to take. Mr. Cave 
would have been sont, not t o guide him, but to look at him ; 
not to diminish the sum which Parliament may have to pio- 
vide, but simply to calculate what the amount is likely to be. 
Neither will our bargain havo been made better or wore® 
by Air. Cave’s mission, nor will the position of the Vice¬ 
roy or the bondholders havo been affected by it. Ho 
will simply, as a member of the Government, have enabled 
the Government to describe what it has done. If hie 
report is favourable, the Government and the nation will 
naturally be pleased. It is always desirable that a 
pecuniary bargain should show a chjyioe of a fair return 
for money invested. If his report is unfavourable, neither 
tho Government nor, as the Government supposes/ (ho 
nation will much mind. Other considerations than 'V *e 
of direct pecuniary profit have determined the purchase 1 of 
tho shares. 
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inSJju article iu the Fortnightly Review. Saving no 
official 1 responsibility* the writer can calmly contemplate 
all the possibilities on which a Ministerial speaker could 
not dwell; and, having a great experience of Indian 
affairs, he can talk with authority of Egypt from an 
Indian point of view. He discusses whether our mastery 
of the Canal, if it is assumed that the purchase of the 
shares gives us, or candnous to give us, iu some inex¬ 
plicable way, such a mastery, would l)o of any use to us 
in time of war; and secondly, vvhotlier, if wo assamed 
a protectorate ovor Egypt, and, iu the evont of a 
disruption of the Turkish Empire, took such possession 
of Egypt an it would be possible for us to take, it 
would answer our purpose to do bo. When wo speak 
of a time of war we must suppose that the war con¬ 
templated is a war with Franco, or Russia, or both. In 
a war with any other Power wo should be practically at 
peace so far as the free use of the Canal and the safety of 
our Indian possessions were concerned. If we were at war 
with Franco or Russia, the long narrow route of the 
Mediterranean, with a block at the entrance of a narrow 
canal, would be so dangerous that our mercantile marine 
would not think of using it. Tho main use of tho Canal 
would be that wo should be able to send our troops to 
India through it. But the argument of Sir George d-Vwr- 
bkll that it would not be worth our while to db so de¬ 
serves attentive consideration. Tho enemy, by landing 
a force in Egypt, could force us to use the troops we 
were sending to India to turn him out, and if we wertf 
beforehand with him, and ourselves occupied Egypt, this 
would be a severe additional drain on oar scanty army. 
By going through tho Canal we should save a month or 
weeks in time, but “oven with this addition of 
time wo could, it is argued, send troops to India 
by sea faster than Russia could send thorn by land . 
and it must not bo assumed that India would want any 
reinforcements except gradually to make good losses. So 
far as human foresight can go, it may bo said that India as 
it is, without any reinforcemonts, is rpiito strong enough 
to repel any army that could be sent against it. Sir 
George Campbell's discussion of the value of Egypt to us, 
if in some shape or other we assumed possession of it, is still 
xnoro interesting. He freely concedes that tho Egyptians 
wonld probably not object to it; he docs not believe much 
in Mahometan fanaticism ; he thinks the natural resources 
of Egypt itself great; he considers Egypt the best avenue 
to the interior of Africa, and ho sees the vast good 
which English civilization, religion, capital, and enter¬ 
prise might do in that neglected but fertile part of 
tho world. He draws, indeed, so flattering a picture 
of tho results of an English occupation of Egypt that the 
reader expects to find him advocating that the experiment 
should l<e made if the opporiunity 1 ottered itself. But the 
conclusion of his reasoning is the other way. We are not, 
he thinks, equal to so groat and new a call on us. 
India takes all oaf strength to govern, and tb add Africa 
would be to overtask ourselves and weaken our hold on 
India. Unless the reasonings of Sir George Camp hell 
can be shaken, he will have done much to clear the way 
for Parliamentary debates. The controversy will in that 
case be narrowed, and tho issue will simply depend on 
the political results of out 3 acquisition of the position of 
shareholders. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 

fpHE return of Mr. Leighton for North Shropshire as 
JL the nominee of the ten ant-Airmens shows that, oven 
when no political question of any moment is involved, a 
spirited contest may bo fought on a Bide issne, and men 
accustomed to obey may suddenly turn round on their 
leaders, tight them, and beat theim At first sight it seems 
difficult to understand how the farmers came to see any 
great difference involved between tho return of Mr, 
Leighton and that of his opponent. What is there which 
a CteJprvatJve nominee of the formers would give them 
tbiwy Conservative nominee of tbe landlords would not 
give the* ? What are the points on which landkirdt and 
formers disagree? There do not appear to be any 
grievance* under which the formers allege themselves to 


he buT iding which it is iu the power of tho landlords 
to remove and which they decline to remove. There 
is no dispute as to anything <Vjna, or to 1 k> done, by the 
Government, as to which the two ‘parties in the counties 
sutfor. Neither landlords nor tenants trouble themselves 
about tho loss of the Vanguard, or the Slave Circulars, or 
the Canal purcl.nso. There are, in fact, only two points as 
to which the remotest shade ot disagreement between tho 
landlords and tho tenants can be traced. Tho funnel's scorn 
to think that the landlords arc not duly anxious to relieve 
formers from tho burden of local taxation, and the farmers 
have not tho same objection to the liar mis Bill ihai 
tho landlords are supposed to have. The divergence of 
opinion ou the latter head is probably dne, not fo any 
difference of theological or eeelemahtieal convict ions, 
but to the difference of social position. Farmers, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters, are of the same class, and 
feel as their class feels on social and domestic joints. 
There are no Dissenting landlords, and therefore the 
landlords look on tho matter from the outside. 
But although tho feelings of the farmers are thus 
more enlisted on tho aide of the Dissenters than the 
foeling.s of the landlords, it is evident that tho formers 
care too little about the Burials Bill to have fought 
a content which must have involved them in much 
trouble, expense, und annoyance, sitnply that one kind of 
service may be road instead of another kind of sendee in a 
churchyard. As to local taxation, tho farmers feel tho 
immediate* pressure of it more than the landlords do; but 
they might be sure that the landlords wonld get rid of as 
much of the burden ns they could for their own sakes. 
The farmers do not complain that too much is laid out for 
local purposes, but they wish some one dee to find the 
money fur it. Why should the landlords object to this? 
Whatever the farmers saved would cither slay iu their 
pockets and mako them better able to lay out money 
on the land, or it would come into tho landlords* pockets in 
the shape of an increased rent. To neither process could 
the landlords have any possible objection. So for as the land¬ 
lords are more backward than tho formers in proposing to 
shift the burden of local taxation, this backwardness arises 
from their having a keener sense of political possibilities, 
and from their knowing enough of the country generally 
t.o boo that, although tho farmers would like to shift their 
burden, those to whom it was shifted would very much 
dislike the arrangement. Tho towns would very soon cry 
out if this shifting was carried on to their obvious detri¬ 
ment, and tho Government which both landlords and 
tenants profess to support cannot afford to quarrel with 
tho towns, and would not itself countenance any proposal 
it thought unjust. ■ The farmers would’find it very difficult 
to soy for what proposal as to local taxation they expect 
Mr. LciomoN to vote for which bis opponent would not have 
voted. As they arc discussed these differences of opinion 
seem to fade more atui more away, and wo arc forced to 
seek for some less tangible ground of division, which was 
not easily put into words, but which must haw* operated 
with great force, an it led to a contest so seriously 
fought. 

We may turn asido for a moment to study tho beautiful 
language of the Attokxet-G ekeral for Ireland. He was 
entertaining a body of Irish sympathizers with a flow of that 
oratory which is so natural and so agreeable to Irishmen, 
and very properly ho directed tho flow of his oratory in 
the channel of praise of the Government to which he 
belonged. Fertile ill imagery, lie compared the Constitu¬ 
tion at once to a fine old tree which wiso man like Con¬ 
servatives cherish, clearing off parasite# but never cutting 
the living z-oots, and also to a lino old building which the 
same wise men point afresh as time goes on, hnt which 
they never coat with an ugly faring of Roman cement. No 
Wonder that all who heard this eloquence and followed those 
similitudes—not now perhaps, but for that reason all the 
easier to understand—were much delighted, and felt as if 
they were having their best feelings expressed in the most 
appropriate terms. But it must ho owned that lshgrage 
of this kind, apart from the immediate pleasure it gives 
to an audience, does not do much good. It seams totally 
unconnected with real life. Men have their own objects 
to gain, and cannot easily shape them into harmony 
with theories about trees and buttdmjjs, p*fn»ites and 
cement. What could the most attentave study of the 
ArroRNET-GESEEiOifo language have dona fbl an elector in 
North Shropshire? He might as wdl have bum advised 
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to decide for or against Mr. Lkiukiok by being told that 
“ the moon was on the waters.” On minds which for any 
reason are outside particular political struggles arguments 
from sentiment may tell; but those who feel keenly about 
something in which they are much interested have no 
thought to give to them. Tin.* farmers of North Shropshire 
muht have been much interested in something, or thoy 
wonhl never have carried Mr. Li-.niinoN. They must have 
hud some belief by which they were inspired; and it is 
difficult to see what this belief can have been, except 
the general belief that the possession of political power 
confers advantages on its possessors. They may not 
want to be represented by a different sort of man 
from the person whom the landlords would choose*. In 
selecting Mr. Lkigiiiox they have not gone out of 
the family circle of proprietors. They merely want 
that the member returned shall bo their member. This 
is not a new feeling, but it is an old feeling in a 
new form. In more than one county there have 
on repeated occasions been members returned because the 
farmers uslced that they should bo returned, and the 
landlords have generally with great, good sense agreed to 
some art angement satisfactory to the farmers being made. 
But this old feeling enters on a new phase when it works 
under the Ballot, and when it takes llu* form of asserting 
that the farmers have a right to decide who it. is out of the 
circle of proprietors or their families that shall be returned. 
The cLungc involves a readjustment, or perhaps subversion, 
of the old system of county repiesentation. if the farmers 
begin to choose their man, how is it to be known that tlieir 
choice will always take the humble and modest form of 
preferring Mr. Leighton to Mr. Maixwakjng, and putting 
forward such a very small stalking-pony aa the Burials 

Bill ? 

ff figures of speech about fine old inn and fmo old build¬ 
ings do not much affect the minds of {Shropshire farmers, it 
is needless to say that they affect stillness the mind of Mr. 
•Tacoi; BuiuHT. Ills general view of things is that-lie simply 
loathes the Tory party, lie want s to light them, crush them, 
triumph over them. All the bad things ho knows of they 
have upheld, and all the good things bo knows of they 
have opposed. There would be no lowing of oxen and 
bleating of sheep to offend Liberal ears if this Saul was 
let loose on Aoao and bis followers. As Mr. Baiun r him¬ 
self raid, it was needless for him to explain in detail his 
pokiiVu.1 opinions, for he sat for some yea is in Parliament, 
and all he thinks and all he has got to say are perfectly well 
known. One of his supporters said of him that he was a 
mauwilha very sensitive mind; and men whose minds 
are extremely sensitive uni only feel, but speak, with 
warmth. Not that ho affects to imitate or rival the* elo¬ 
quence of bis eminent brother. On replying to the notifi¬ 
cation of the Committee appointed to select a Liberal 
candidate that bo had been selected, Mr. BuifiUT exhorted 
his hearers to wrest the crown of representation, “ or 
“ whatever you call it,” from their opponents; !md this, 
viewed merely as a piece of oratory, was not perhaps 
creditable to the family. But, whether be is sin orator or 
not, the Committee unanimously decided ou sclocting him. 
He has many crotchets in which many members of the 
Committee avowed thoy took no interest, or us to which 
they entirely disagreed with him ; but they took him 
for ail in all, and owned they could not find a better man. 
In tho same way Mr. Hylands has been chosen as the 
Liberal candidate for Burnley, and Mr. Hylands is a very 
decided Liberal. Unmoved by tho argument that, as tho 
action of Government becomes more complicated und ex¬ 
tensive, and aa the prices of everything rise, the cost of 
governing tho country must inevitably become greater, 
Mr. Hylands aces no duty in a Government except that, of 
cutting down the .Estimates. The present Government 
spends moro than its predecessor, and therefore there needs 
nothing more to condemn it. There are many faults to be 
found with what Mr- Bright says and with what Mr. 
Hylands says; but it is precisely because they arc not 
guarded and wise and moderate that tho Liberals of 
Manchester and Burnley will work hard for them. 
If thoy arc elected, they will bo tho followers of Lord 
Hautisgion, and Lord Habtington know? perfectly well 
that ho must have such followers if his following is to have 
any strength. There are seats which cart only be won by 
men of what are called sensitive minds. This is quite as 
true of one party as of (the other. The language of en¬ 
thusiastic Conservatives at the last general election was 
quite as far removed from tho line pursued by the present 


Ministry as the language and sentiments of Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Hylands aro from tho language and sentiments of 
Lord Haktington. 


TUB RUSSIAN INDICTMENT AGAINST ENGLAND. 

I T is diflicult to understand the motives which induce 
Russian Ministers and statesmen to instigate constant 
vituperation of England; but the coarse and offensive 
manner in which tlieir instructions aro oboyod is readily 
intelligible, Tlio old and harsh saying that Russian civili¬ 
zation was rotten before it was ripe is at least true of 
Russian political literature. Writers who may probably be 
so far sincere in their national antipathies that they aro 
both ignorant and prejudiced are allowed to indulge for 
certain purposes in the most reckless liconso, while neither 
they nor their predecessors or colloagues have ever had the 
buiuI left experience of liberty. Tho domestic and foreign 
policy in which their countrymen are interested is absolutely 
exempt from independent criticism. Probably no Russian 
journalist has yet expressed a suspicion that universal 
liability to military service may involve hardship 
to Ibo community. Tho economical miscarriages which 
travellers mul foreign residents have sometimes described 
as resulting from the emancipation of the serfs cannot be 
reported, even if tho statements were true, in Russian 
newspapers. It only remains to direct the invective which 
is the easiest and rudest clement in political controversy 
against foreign Stales, and especially against England. 
There is perhaps a still stronger popular feeling against 
Germany, but abuse of the Emckuok’s favourite ally is only 
occasionally permitted. The late annual summary of events 
in the official In nflido indicates extreme animosity against 
a country and Government which are not at present con¬ 
scious of any cause of quarrel on tho part of Russia. To 
Western readers it might seem that the attack on English 
policy is not rendered more effective by inaccuracy which 
in some cases amounts to deliberate mendacity ; but the 
object of the Invalid?, or of that section of tho Russian Go¬ 
vernment by which it is inspired, is not to influence Euro¬ 
pean opinion, but to promote national antipathy among 
Russians, and perhaps to mislead ill-informed Asiatics. 
It may be hoped that the Chinese arc sufficiently astute to 
distrust tho officious sympathy on their behalf which is 
displayed by a formidable neighbour. The official per¬ 
sonages who contrived the murder of Mr. Makgaiiy will 
assuredly not believe that it resulted from an English 
intrigue against China. 

It is not true that England is or has been anxious to 
weaken China; und Russian diplomatists well know the 
difficulty of inducing the Government of Pekin to observe 
cither the obligations of treaties or the rules of interna¬ 
tional justice. Thu complaint that the English Minister 
demanded the support of an additionuf naval foreo, and 
that he insisted both on the observance of the treaty and on 
the punishment of the Yunnan murderers, might have 
formed part of a eulogy on English firmness and vigour. 
The Russian Government is constantly and rightly in the 
habit of exacting redress from barburous or partially civi¬ 
lized States which rnay have done wrong to Russian 
subjects. Russia is a party to the treaties to which 
Mr. Wade appealed, having, in common with other 
Powers, obtained the benefit of concessions which were 
extorted from the Chinese Government by English arms. 
“So great,” it seems, “is the presumption of the English,” 
that they remonstrated against tho courtesies lavished by 
tho King of Burmah on a Chinese Envoy who was 
believed to have instigated the murder of Mr. Makgary. 
When General Kaufm *n a from time to time reproves a ruler 
of Bokhara or of Khokand, English writers, though they 
may sometimes attribute to him insidious designs, are not in 
the habit of charging him with extraordinary presumption. 
All those dark and subtle proceedings were of course 
designed for tho purpose of opening new markets for 
opinm. The writer in tho Invalid* has perhaps never 
'heard that other commodities besides intoxicating drugs 
arc among the products of England. Woollens, juotton 
goods, and cutlery might be thought legitimate 'fcicles 
of commerce; although it is a principal object of Russian 
policy to exclude English manufactures both from the 
Empire itself and from the vast territories which have been 
laid open to Russian conquest. No Englishman has the 
smallest desire or expectation that any part of the 
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Chinese dominions will bo at any time annexed. It is not: 
an immoral object to endeavour to increase tbo exchange 
0? Manchester goods for tea and silk. The official journalist 
records with complacency tho employment of two or three 
American officers to devise plans for the defence of the 
Chineso coasts; but he is for once sufficiently candid to 
admit that the Chinese army is extremely inefficient. 

It might have been thought that the petty and trouble¬ 
some warfare in the Malay peninsula would have been 
omitted from the list of English aggressions, Russian 
statesmen and soldiers fully understand how atipro. 
Stable and unavoidable conflicts constantly occur on 
the frontiers of a civilized Empire which happens 
to he conterminous with petty native States. Any ex¬ 
tension of English territory which may result from the 
Malay war will be unwelcome, and it can haye no bearing, 
direct or indirect, on tho interests of Russia. English 
opponents of the Suez Canal purchase will bo dis¬ 
appointed by learning, on official Russian authority, 
that the negotiation has been crowned by perfect suc¬ 
cess. Almost every other statement on the subject 
of tho Canal is utterly false. It is not true that in JS74 
the toll was reduced by one-half at the instance of Eng¬ 
land. On the contrary, it was increased with the consent 
of tho English Commissioners by a considerable percentage. 
M. de Less kps had in tho previous year nearly doubled the 
charges which had been previously levied; and every mari- 
limo State in Europe, with the exception of France and 
Russia, protested against the augmentation as illegal. Tho 
French Government professedly represented the into rests 
of the shareholders; and Russia probably wished to dis¬ 
courage the competition of English trade in the further 
regions of Asia. It has lately been announced that the 
Imperial Government proposes to subsidize Russian navi¬ 
gation by entire or partial payment of the toll on the 
Canal. No foreigner has any ground for remonstrating 
against a whimsical contrivance for the correction of 
natural inequality; but tho project shows that Russia re¬ 
gards the preponderance of English navigation with envy, 
if not with ill will. The allegation that tho Khedive, as a 
shareholder, suffered sensibly by the supposed reduction ot 
tolls is made in forgetfulness of his sacrifice of the dividends 
on liis shares for a period which had then twenty years 
to run. It is not altogether unsatisfactory to find 
that Russian enemies of England believe, or aifect to 
believe, in tho prudence and expediency of the transaction. 
Another Russian journal some time since asserted that lhe 
English Government hud purchased a portion of Egyptian ! 
territory. Tho attempt to establish a precedent for the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire was at least 
premature. 

Even in Arabia tho malignant and ubiquitous activity of j 
England has produced results which have not been ' 
adequately appreciated. Tho Imam of Muscat has, accord¬ 
ing to the Russian writer, boon succeeded by an English 
partisan, and the Turks have gained ono or two victories. 
It was not convenient to state that tho Turkish aggressions 
in the neigh bonrhood of Aden have been actively checked 
and discountenanced by the English authorities, and that 
tho sovereignty of the Sultan over the Arab tribes has 
not been acknowledged. The Indian subjects of the 
Queen will learn with surprise that Lord Northbrook 
has been dismissed, and that they have themselves- been 
disappointed because the Prince of Wales has nut 
assumed the political functions which belong to the 
Viceroy. The rudiments of constitutional government 
are perhaps better understood in India than at St. 
Petersburg. Possibly the most significant part of tho 
indictment against England is an intimation of tho designs 
of Russia. It may bo remembered that throe years ago a 
negotiation which had been commenced by Lord Clarendon 
was brought to a close by Lord Granville. Prince Gor- 
tchakoff m the most explicit language undertook, on the 
part of tho Russian Government, that it should abstain 
from any interference in tho affairs of Afghanistan. After 
some further discussion he assented to tho English deter¬ 
mination of the Northern Afghan frontier, and no dispute 
has since arisen as to the meaning or purpose of the ar- 
rangqinent. The uffieml writer in thelnraZufeisnow instructed 
to ;§r£rt that in 1873 the recognition of the Afghan Ameer 
as rffW of tho countries to the north of the Hindoo Koosh 
was given “ orally mad very conditionally.** In other 
words, a section of Russian politicians proposes, without 
even a frivolous pretext, to repudiate a solemn engagement 
It is wholly immaterial whether the undertaking was oral 


A promise given by a Foreign Minister to an Ambassador 
for tho purpose of communication to las Government is as 
binding as if it were extended Into a dozen despatches. 
Tho statement that the engagement was “very con- 
41 ditional ” has no foundation, except that it formed a part 
of a general arrangement which has not been disturbed by 
any act of the English Government. Unless the official 
journalist is actuated by a disinterested passion for national 
perfidy, his discreditable suggestion tends to shake any 
confidence which may be reporod in the good faith of the 
Russian Government. 


THE SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 

rpiIE Senatorial eleolious have justified the principles 
JL of tbo Government at the expense of its practice. 
Tho Semite will contain a working majority pledged to 
support tho Republican Constitution against the motley 
army which M. jBufiet has been seeking to array against 
it. It is, in a sense, a victory for every member of the 
Cabinet except the Prime Minister. Whatever support M. 
Buffet may have received from his colleagues of the Right 
Centro in his undisguised display of preference for Legiti¬ 
mists or Bonapartists over Republicans, it is a support 
which has not made itself publicly felt. He has stood out 
from the rest of the Cabinet with a strongly marked in¬ 
dividuality, which, as it has undoubtedly thrown the other 
Ministers into the shade, may make it easier for them to 
dissociate themselves from him if ho declines to modify 
his policy to the extent which will bo necessary if he is to 
remain in office. The disappointment inflicted by the 
elections upon M. Buffet himself must be the keener 
in that it is self-provoked, fie cannot even console 
himself by saying that he and the electors want dif¬ 
ferent things. On the contrary, the result has shown 
that M. Hi Ft et and tho electors really want very 
much the same things; only tho electors have no con¬ 
fidence that they can be got in the way in which At. 
Bltflt has hitherto proposed to get them. If he had not 
separated himself from the rest of tho Ministers and in¬ 
duced Marshal MacMaiion to make a special apjic&I to the 
country tor his sole behoof, ho might have claimed the 
return of a Moderate Republican majority as*a ratificutiwii 
of the Constitution of February, and, by consequence, of 
tin* Ministry which first took ofliec under that Constitution. 
Instead of this he has iti effect asked the country to dismiss 
all thoughts either of the Constitution or of tho Minis! ry, 
and to vote for a Conservative list representing every shad 
of political opinion except the Republican. The profession 
of faith in which these various parties contrived to unite 
was siniplo and provisional:—I acknowledge M. Buffet 
as my loader until my schemes for packing off him 
and his Constitution have been accomplished. When 
that l|appy time arrives he must of course give 
place to a Minister more agreeable to the King or 
the Emperor. M. Buffet was better pleased with this 
temporary allegiance than with any expressions of mere 
lasting devotion. Apparently he preferred to think of 
him.so if in retirement, with the Count of Chambord or Prince 
Louis Napoleon on tho throne, and tho Radicals either 
silenced or at Cayenne, than to thiuk of himself as iu 
office, with France still governed by a President, and the 
Radicals playing the part of a Parliamentary Opposition. 
Tho Senatorial elections have put an end to M. Bumn's 
visions. They have proved that the country is oa the 
whole content with things as they arc, and only dissatis¬ 
fied with M. Buffet because ho is not willing to accept them 
ns they are. Franco is not enthusiastic about the Re¬ 
public, but she has a distinct conviction thufc ah© dislike.* 
tho idea of further change, and that tire status ynu 
will be boat maintained by men who share this dislike. 
Tho experience^ of tho last eleven months has made 
it clear that, if M. Buffet dislikes the >jdea of 
change at all, it- holds a very subordinate placo among; his 
distastes. There are things associated with the permanence 
of the Republican Constitution which ho detests very much 
more. To seo^ the Marshal reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of Accepting M. Gam be rf a as a Minister would 
probably gb*o him a greater shook than to see either the 
Bourbon or the Bonupartist throne set up again. Tho 
issue as submitted to the electors by M. Buffet was a 
simple one:-—Willyou ask before voting lora Conservative 
candidate whether he is a Conservative Rcpablioan, or 
Wdl you accept the word Republican as one that virtually 
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contradicts the word Conservative ? M. Buffet left no 
doubt as to the answer be gave to thesn inquiries, and the 
electors have made it equally mnuistakablo what answer 
iky giro bo thorn. 

In. a sense, therefore, it is quite true that tlio elections 
bare gone in favour of the Conservatives. They have gone, 
that is, in favour of the Moderate Republican*, of the 
mea who, without attributing any special sanctity to tho Re¬ 
public, accept it in good faith as 1 he form of government 
that boat secures to Prance tho liberty and order which 
she has sought to no ptirjioso in tho opposite extremes of 
anarchy and despotism. There nrc ali’eady symptoms that 
the politicians who have hitherto supported M. Buffet in 
his endeavours to disguise from Frenchman, the true nature 
of their own preferences are not above loarning wisdom at 
his expense. There is an evident disposition to make the 
beat of the etectioim, and to accept as genuine Conservatives 
Ms to whom down to the moment of election this title 
would certainly have been denied. Indeed, fit. Buffet 
bim&olf may not bo above learning by experience, pro¬ 
vided that he can postpone tho date at which he will bo ex¬ 
pected to have mastered hie lesftofi. Supposing that, tho 
elections to the Cbnmlivr of Deputies go the same way as 
those to the Senate, it is at least possible that the 
Mnw&TEB of tire ltiTEBlAu may try if others can forget as 
readily as he that he over worked to make them go otherwise. 
Hiu efforts in this direction will probably bo seconded by 
Marshal MaoMahow ; and, in tho absence of any one clearly 
marked out to takoM. Buffet's place, it is possible that there 
would* bo a general acquiescence in tho continuance of the 
Ministry in office. That this arrangement could last long 
in not likHy, inasmuch as the reactionary ami the Liberal 
elements in the Cabinet can hardly agree in the production 
of a common policy. But for a time, the Ministry might 
rub on without a policy, and in sortie ways it is to ilu* inte¬ 
rcut of the Republicans that they should’ do so. TLo fewer 
sudden cbangiti arc introduced the ifcoro disposed tho 
country will be to associate the Republic wilh that tran¬ 
quillity which the Bonapartists have always striven to re¬ 
present as their own peculiar property. Prance has not 
long learned to distinguish botwuen a change of govern¬ 
ment and a change of institutions, and a too rapid 
succession oven of Ministers might delay the complete 
recognition of tho difference. Undoubtedly, with an honestly 
Republican majority in both Chambers, M. Buffet would 
have to chooso between resignation and a very considural*It 
modification of tho language which he has been accustomed 
to use in the tribune. But in presence of that unmistakable 
manilC'tutiou of the wish of the nation to live under a 
Republican Government which will probably be n.Horded by 
tho elections taken together, he may develop different 
qualities from any that, have yet been apparent in him. 

The event has shown that wo were ri-l.t in suggesting 
that the Bonapart.ist tendencies of the Mayors appointed or 
rotaiued by the Duke of 13 hog mi: might |*erhaps hu*p been 
exaggerated. The pronounced Imperialist faction fe.s 
sustained a decided defe at. The prospects of I ho Empire 
may not be us disastrous as might l>e inferred from the ill 
success of ils most noisy partisans, because the Empire has 
always a second string to its bow, and is ready to come back 
as the residuary legatee of a Government that lias failed, if 
there is no popular current strong enough to bring it in 
on its own merits. But tho exficrtation entertained by 
many that the constitutional uncertainty in which Trance 
was so long kept would prove to have made the Republic 
odious has not boon realized. The Bouapariisls will be 
itrongor in the now Legislature than in the old one, 
because the circumstances under which tho elections of 
is 7 . were held made tboir strength in the Assembly ik> 
real measure of their strength in the country. But there 
is nothing to indicate that they will be more than a 
fraction, able occasionally to make its presence felt by 
some dexterous combination with other fractions, but not ! 
possessed of auy independent or permanent inttneneo. 
still more unexpected result of tho elcctkM to the Senate 
has been the defeat of the Irreconcilable Radicals. An 
attempt has been made to detract from the significance of 
this fact by insisting on the Radicalism of tho Senators 
actually returned for Paris. Bat tiiat Paris would elect 
Radical Senators was never doubtful. What woe doubtful 
was whether she would not elect Radicals who think tho Con¬ 
stitution of February little better than Monarchy in disguise. 
AH through the autumn the issue as between St, Gambktta 
and M. Louis Bauro had been kept before the eyes of the 
Phris electors. If. Loon Btavo's own speeches and those 


of M. Majheb Mmmm had been dili®fin% reproduced 
for their benefit toy the extreme journals o& either ride. 
The Rappel and the Bn** had agreed hi aaauriug Ifot 
here was tl® only true Republicanism, and m-imploring them 
not to Ire taken in by the counterfeit artiole produced by 
M. Gamdetba. It seemed ^probable that Paris would be 
true to the tradition of always voting for the most extreme 
candidate in the field,, and the befit hope that appeared to bo 
left- for M, Qawwtta was that fh* intellectual eminonce of 
two of tho irreconcilable candidate* would deprive the 
result of a part at all events af fits, meaning. When 
the day of voting earns, it tamed out that Paris had 
ooaaed to be irreconcilable, and was toady to reject M. 
Victor Hugo at tho firut ballot, and M, Lotus Blanc 
altogether, in order to elect the candidates who ro- 
proaooted the constitutional Radicalism which is pre¬ 
pared to follow M. GAKoarr*. The breach in tho 
Left of which eo much has been said,, and on. which 
so many hopes have been built* hm come to nothing. The 
eleotums have proved that, Radical as Paris may bo, 
she is not Radical enough to sacrifice the Republic to 
the indulgence of impracticable passions. The Extreme 
Left may be divided in the new Legislature, os it was in 
the old otto; but it will Ire a division representing the 
eaoentricitriott of individual politicians, not the settled 
purpose of great eonstituencioci. 


U'EAK. 

rpBW statesmen have done so much for any country as 
JL 1 the great patriot to whose mommy the* whole of 
Huugary is now doing honour. But for the firmness, the 
moderation, mid the wisdom of Baron Deak, it is doubtful 
whether tin; long-standing fund between Austria and 
Hungary could have bren closed m the present generation. 
Many of hw earlier politicul a Hide from time to time re- 
jested his guidance, with results fetal to their own political 
reputation, and injurious to their country; but the nation 
in general proved its aptitude for freedom by habitually 
following the most honest and sagacious of its leaders. 
Quo of UKAit’B'COn«pioiiuuff merits ought to bo morn parti¬ 
cularly appreciated by Englishmen* He never relied on 
sentimental or abstract reasoning when he could appeal to 
legal and hereditary rig lit. A tone Conservative, lie 
steadily refused to barter any fragment of ancient privilege 
for the most specious cou evasions which could bo deduced 
from modem theories of Liberalism. At one time the Em¬ 
peror ofe Austria and his Ministers were perfectly sincere iu 
their desire to eoneodc representative government and an 
improved system of administration to Hungary ; but Deak 
steadily demanded a full recognition of the Constitution 
which had been violently abolished boforo ho would con¬ 
sider even the most necessary reforms. Not less admirable 
was tho good faith with which ho accepted«as sufficient the 
final satisfaction of the chums of his country. He was 
not one of the adventurer* who hold that tho concession of 
a just, demand is a reason for devising new employment 
for a triumphant party. Tho solemn celebration of his 
bscquics was fitly attended not only- by the Legislature, 
mad by all ranks of his countrymen, but by representatives 
of the Sovereign whom he had reitered to the enjoyment 
of his legitimate prerogative by defeating unwise attempts 
at usurpation. The EmpkROJI is probably sincere in 
his regret for the loss of a loyal subject who had during 
the greater port of his career boon the steadiest adversary 
of the 1 1 u pc rial Coart. Although the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy is still exposed to many difficulties and uncer¬ 
tainties, the solution of a grave complication, which was pro¬ 
posed and mainly efibotad by Deak, bus made the Emperor 
and King a greater potentate than in the earlier portion of 
iis reign before the exclusion of Austria from Germany 
and the loss of Italian provinces. Only ten yo&rs 
ago the discontent of Hungary uoustituted tho gravest 
danger which threatened the Empire. At present Hun¬ 
gary is as well affected -as the Asohductoy of Austria. 

When Dear was young* the Hungarian* alone among 
Continental nations pefistossA a free, though aristocratic, 
Constitution. The- reigning dynasty bad* inoetotoitly 
encroached oathrir mtofeut privileges-; but firm tirrpPto 
tirno they found onpatomriliafr Of mbsg the redress of 
grievances a oonmen-of militory aid, asm*the celebrated 
instance wtofeuftor atedtoreanduftcceesfut negotiation, tho 
nobility- preuletoasi tkrir nostro 

Marin Thom** JnstMt IE* atoer the fashion of the inform. 
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ing despots of his time, attempted to include abuses and 
ancient franchises inn common suppression ; and in a later 
generation Mbtijsbwicu sought to punish the obstinacy of 
thtf^fcigyar aristocracy by dosing their fVontiors to com¬ 
merce.' Tho most effectual guarantee for a theoretical 
acknowledgment of constitutional right was the con¬ 
dition imposed on every King at In's accession of being 
solemnly crowned at Perth, after taking the coro¬ 
nation oath. In Hungarian estimation even tho legitimate 
successor was either a usurper or a merely provisional ruler 
until ho bad complied with the ceremonial condition, which 
was itself dependent on the oath. The unfortunate Kjsr- 
jijnano who lately died in seclusion at Prague was crowned 
according to custom ; but at the time, ami long before, tho 
attempts of Austrian Ministers to extend the Imperial ab¬ 
solutism to Hungary had caused gruvo discontent. Twenty 
years intervened between tho accession of Francis Josjsvu 
as t la facto King and his compliance with tho con¬ 
ditions which made his authority legal. It w »3 in 
tho struggle against the encroachments of the Crown 
that Dime first attained distinction and popular confidence. 
Whon the wave of revolution swept over Europe in 184S 
he became a member of tho Liberal Batthyani Ministry, 
which in vain endeavoured to avoid the irnmiuout civil 
war. In the conflict itself I)eak took no active part, and 
he probably sympathized as little with the Republican 
violence of Kossuth as with tho Austrian Government 
and the Slavonic malcontents whom it enlisted against the 
dominant Magyars. The exclusive privileges of the aris¬ 
tocracy had been surrendered or modified before tho col¬ 
lision with the Government of Vienna. Tho wiso relaxations 
of tho old oligarchical system which had been previously 
effected by IrEAK and his associates undoubtedly stimu¬ 
lated tho patriotic enthusiasm which made tho Hungarians 
triumphant in the field. Many of their leaders wore with 
good reason dissatisfied with the revolutionary measures of 
the Dictator; and the hopes of the Hungarians wore at 
last frustrated by the Russian intervention which onded 
in tho surrender of (:Kuu;f,Y at. V lllajoa. During the 
short struggle KostiWTtf'a foolish proclamation of a 
"Republic had rendered conciliation impossible; and 
after its conclusion, the Minister who then governed 
Austria in tho name of the vonng Emperor was on his 
side not less extravagant in his language and conduct than 
the eloquent demagogue. Prince Schwauzenurru pro¬ 
pounded tho preposterous theory that all the rights of 
Hungary were abrogated bv conquest, and that the 
Emperor was therefore at liberty to dispose of the most 
important part of his dominions without any limitation of 
law, of custom, or of private or corporate right. 

Am long as the despotism lasted Dear necessarily held 
aloof from public affairs. While Kossuth was making 
speeches m foreign countries, and forming au alliance with 
M.v/./INI against kings in it was evident to a higher 

and more cultivated intelligence that the potion of 
tho Austrian Government was not permanently tenable. 
The defeat of Hungary had only been m>:<.111 pliahod with 
tho aid of Russia, and Prim e ttciiWAiUfiKNULKU was said to 
have, threatened his protector soon afterwards with a future 
display of splendid ingratitude. Thu first revival of 
Hungarian hopes followed tho redemption of tho Minister's 
promise by tho Austrian occupation of t.hu Dauabiau Prin¬ 
cipalities during the Crimean war. From that time it 
became certain that the Emperor of Austria would need all 
the strength which he could derive from the support of all 
his subjects. As soon as circumstances rendered a 
renewal of jtoliticol activity j possible, Duak constantly 
directed and confined the aspirations of bus countrymen to 
a recovery of the rights which had been suspended from 1848. 
The French war of 1859 forcibly illustrated tho weakness 
which, notwithstanding the command of im posingarmatnents, 
resulted from tho internal condition ot the Austrian mon¬ 
archy. After Solfermo the Emperor Francis Joseph bud 
still a larger army than that of his French and Italian adver¬ 
saries ; he hold the almost impregnable position which was 
known as the Quadrilateral; and Germany was preparing, 
a formidable diversion in favour of Austria on the Rhine. 
The just disaffection of Hungary explained the apparently 
pusillanimous surrender of Lombardy ; and im mediately 
after i^Atmduaion of peace a new policy of conciliation 
was twSf under the Schmerung Ministry. A Constitution 
oxnmoji to the whole monarchy was promulgated in i860 
by the authority of the Emibbor; and for five years 
tho utmost exertions were used to induce tho Hungarians 
to accept the boon. If Beak would hare forwarded the 


not ungenerous policy of the Jfwmiok and his advisers, be 
might have commanded any reward, which he might hart? 
preferred; but, at the head of th>- Hnundost and must 
powerful section of the community, he still required thud 
tho King should bo ri'owncd with the ordinary conditions, 
ami that Hungary r.hould bv repvmmtud by a separate n.vd 
independent Ministry exclusively responsible to the Nul tonal 
Diet. Napoleon III, had commenced for the benefit vf 
Ansi ria a oourso of politierd instruction which was com¬ 
plied by Bismarck and Molts e in i86fi. Lu the following 
year tho Emperor Francis under the advhio of 

Count Beus-r, finally granted all the demands of the Huh* 
g.ivi-.m loader, and LHak asked 110 more, Frern the momawt 
at which tho unci out independence of the kingdom was mv 
roguiEo-i, ho used every exertion to promote harmony 
botwrou tho Eastern and Western portions of tho monarchy. 
In foreign affairs, and especially in tbo adjustment 
of deli* ate relations with Russia and with Turkey, 
the inter.vils of Austria ami of Hungary art» essentially 
Uic paruc. For some years tho Chancellor, vteo holds Hr? 
highest office in tho Imperial and Royal Government, bw 
bcv»n 0. Hungarian. Tho prominent port which Austria 
has taken in the recent negotiations on tho Kcdoru 
question has only boon rendered possible by tho unify 
winch survives tho political separation of the Bast owl the 
W«sf. J 4 ’or some Lime past Deak bmi rotiffed from an 
acuivc share in public business; but ho wok surrounded 
by universal respect and esU’tsm. Tho champion-of historic 
freedom is placed far above the philanthropic projecto 
who devotes himself to the assertion of qiuatiunftbte rigid* 
of man. 


THE SHIPOWNERS’ MEETING. 

r P rmtrt. be admitted that the endeavour to obtain im.- 
prmed legislation in regard <0 merchant ships Imim 
hitherto been somewfed unfortunate in the conditions under 
which it- bus luid to be carried on. It is obviously impose 
;%• bio that any good results eiin be exjiectnd in this direc¬ 
tion unless tho willing and hearty co.oporufchm of tl« 
great body of respectable ahipownera can be seen rad. 
Their asaiistutico is indispensable to the efficient working 
of the law, whatever it may bo; and it does not require 
much consideration to see that any attempt on the part at 
u Government office to take upon if sell’ tho minute, inqui¬ 
sitorial regulation of such a trade by purely coercive means 
must ulUnmtt'ly break down. If the shipowners think 
they arc being ill used, they will certainly fiud a way 
to express their discontent, and to ombarrjwe and circum¬ 
vent 1 lie officials set over thorn. The shipowners, in fact, are 
a class of men who may bo led, but who cannot bo driven ; 
and this has been too much lost, sight of in the course at’ 
the blatant agitation of the hist two yours. Mr. PliM-kyu,, 
hours u strong resemblance to some of those iruprowsca 
generals the first French Republic who had rhetoric 
enough to rouse the enthusiasm of their followers, but 
were apt to lead them into perilous positions when they 
went into action. It may peril..pa bo pleaded on hi* 
behalf shut it was necessary to resort to strong measures 
in order to awaken an apathetic public; but tlw dangor 
of «)l exaggeration is in the react ion which is sure to follow. 
The plain hard laots of tho ease, stated in their simplest 
and most, prosaic form, were quite sntlieiout to have com¬ 
manded attention without any sensational adornmcu&; 
and if nothing had been asserted wvopt what ooaid be dis¬ 
tinctly proved, tho steady movement of public opinion thus 
produced would havo been much more powerful than the 
jerky and spasmodic efforts which have hitherto been made. 
What is wanted in such a case is a liitlo common- sense and 
moderation. The shipowners aro of course a mixed body, 
but tho minority of them are respectable men, who a»-o 
anxious to keep their ships in a pound condition, nut 
merely from u sense of duty, but because they are aware 
that bney are thereby, in the long run, promoting their own. 
interests. At the present moment the bust sort of sfcig- 
ownors do of their own accord aluiest all that it has boejb 
proposed to aompel them to do, and there con lie no doutyt 
tliat they have oven stranger reasons than the general 
public lor being anxious to see a check put toi^scxtncbds 
and abuses which are duo to tins block stoop of the 
.(look. Undot these circumstance#, it is diffiuuk to imagine 
0 more fatal orror than that which boa bee* committed 
iu confounding tho different kinds of shipowners in reck¬ 
less and hid Lhorimmate imputuuon%and thus. Atonating the 
very class which ought become the most Wriceable ally 
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of reform. No amount of Government regulation will 
be of any avail unless a healthy spirit exists in tho trade, 
and nothing is more likely to impair this thau a sense of 
injustice and injury on tno part of men who are really 
doing their best. Any system of supervision which places 
good and had on a level is doomed to ini In re from the 
beginning. Human nature in such a case cannot be left 
ont of account. 

We are glad, therefore, to see that this subject is now 
being taken up in earnest by the shipowners themselves, 
who are undoubtedly not Joss interested in it than any 
other class of the community, mid who must he supposed 
to havo a more close and intimate knowledge of it in its 
practical details. Wo do not moan, of course, to say that 
their views as to what should be done are to bo implicitly 
accepted. They have naturally their own point of view, 
and they see some sides of tho question distinctly enough, 
while there are other sides of which other people differently 
situated may have a more correct appreciation. Still it is 
evident that tho Executive will be in a great measure 
powerless unless it can carry tho shipowners with it; and 
that a measure which falls short of ideal reform, hut which 
has tho advantage of tho support and cordial co¬ 
operation of the persons who have most influence in 
tho matter, is more likely to be practically beneficial 
than one trying to do what is never likely to. be 
done. The shipowners have hold a meeting in Loudon to 
consider their position in view of “existing and prospective 
“ legislation” regarding merchant shipping, and have 
passed a series of general resolutions, which aro to bo laid 
before the Premier by a deputation, and which deserve 
attentive consideration as a representation of the views of 
a class who havo a good right to bo heard on such a. ques¬ 
tion. We cannot say, however, that, wo have been in all 
respects very favourably impressed l»y the tone of tho 
speeches at this meeting. It is difficult to see wliy Lord 
Kkmncjton, who is not a shipowner, should have beeu in 
tho chair; and bis speech betrayed prepossessions of tho 
kind which disfigured and rendered worthless the Report 
of the Royal Commission of which he was a member. 
Mercantile prosperity is, no doubt, a fine thing in itself, 
but it is not exactly everything for which a great nation 
may be supposed to exist; and tho way in which the Com¬ 
missioners clung to the assumption that the extension of 
trade is the great end of life, and the object to which all 
considerations of humanity must necessarily bo subordi¬ 
nated, proved their blindness to tho moral aspects of tho 
question. The sordid narrowness of their Report in this re¬ 
spect is asot-oif against tho extravagance of Mr. Pumsoj.l’h 
theatrical displays. It was not desirable that tho half¬ 
hearted policy recommended by the Commission and 
adopted by tho Board of Trade should be accepted; but it 
is impossible to imagine a more dangerous line of states¬ 
manship than tho precipitate reversal of this settled 
policy of a Government in deference to supposed public 
clamour. It may be true that the officials have, on tho 
whole, been cautious in using tho powers entrusted to 
them over an important branch of private property; but 
such a measure as tho Act of last Session con Id never be 
tolerated except as a temporary contrivance for extricating 
the Government, from a false position. By its terms it 
placed tho shipping trade at the mercy of tho arbitrary 
authority of petty agents, almost without check or limit. 
It is known to have been a casual expedient for a 
critical moment, and this is its only oxense. As a prin¬ 
ciple of permanent’ administration it is impossible that it 
could bo endured. 

The discreditable manner in wliich this important sub¬ 
ject was treated by tho Government last Session makes it 
the more important that this year it should deal with it 
in a becoming spirit. Without going into any discussion 
of details, it may bo worth while to indicate tho general 
principles which ought to be followed. The responsibility 
for the seaworthiness of ships should be fastened distinctly 
on those who have to do with the equipment or loading 
of the vessels ; and the most effectual method of bringing 
this responsibility homo to those concerned is to secure the 
most complete information as to tho state in which every 
vessel quits tho harbour, and to snpply those who have 
the keenest interost in the safety of ships- -tho crews— 
with facilities for submitting their grievances to impartial 
judicial arbitration. It is an idle dream to fancy that 
Board oF Trade officials can manage the shipping trade of 
the country better than those who arc directly interested 
in it; but there ought to bo a stringent system of police 


for rotten or overladen ships, as for any other infractions of 
the criminal law. Let shipowners manage their own 
business; but let means be taken to make them feel that 
a reckless disregard of life is likely to be attondecLwitb 
unpleasant consequences. Tho class which needs tins re- 
xuindor is not a very large one ; it has no right to meroy, 
and the interests alike of respectable owners, of tho sea¬ 
men, and* of tho public will be promoted by a judicious 
severity. 


TIIE ARTISANS' DWELLINGS ACT. 

rpiIE Metropolitan Board of Works are not altogether easy 
i as to the effect of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. They 
are beginning to pat it into operation, but they are by no 
means resigned to do their own particular part in tho work 
and to leave the results to take care of themselves. Some 
of the difficulties raised in the discussion of last week 
aro well worthy of careful consideration, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to tho speakers that the time for 
going thoroughly into them has not yet come. The duties 
of the Board under the Act are broken up into several 
stages, and tho stage in which matters aro at present rest¬ 
ing is the most elementary of all. This or that area has 
to be marked out as unhealthy, and tho cost of clearing 
the land and bringing it into a state in which it can be let 
or sold for building purposes has to be estimated. When 
the way for further operations has thus been prepared, tho 
Board will have to choose between tho various offers 
made to them; or, if only one offor is made, to decide 
whether it is such as they can usefully accept. The 
debate of last week would more naturally have been 
held at a meeting of one of tho various Companies 
which havo been started to supply tho poor with better 
houses. Nearly every one who took part in it began by 
saying that tho Metropolitan Board of Works were not 
going to build on tho cleared ground themselves, and then 
wont on immediately to dofino tho duties and responsibilities 
of those who would have to build on it. As a contribution 
to a controversy of great importance these expressions of 
opinion were interesting, and perhaps useful. The only 
objection to them is that they had remarkably little to do 
with the matter actually in hand. 

Two faults wore found with tho policy of the Com¬ 
panies which are engaged in building houses for the 
London poor, and especially with the Company of which Sir 
Sydney Waterdow is tho Chairman. The criticisms 
offered would have had a more consistent aspect if tho 
authors of them had decided beforehand on which of the 
fan Us in question they meant to rent their caso. It is 
quite possible that these Companies may be pauperizing 
tho poor by letting them rooms at less than an adequate 
rental, it is quite possiblo that they may be asking a 
fair rent for their rooms, but that this rent, is altogether 
beyond tho means of the class for Whom the rooms are 
presumably intended. But it is hardly probable that the 
Companies should bo making both mistakes at the same 
time. With tho exception of tho Peabody Trustcos, all the 
Associations now engaged in building are, we believo, 
earning a dividend, and none of them profess to be satisfied 
with less than that particular figure which many English¬ 
men seem to believe to Ixj a part of the divine constitution of 
tho world. There is little doubt, however, that if the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act is carried out on a proper scale, *he Com-, 
panios will one day find themselves confronted by 4 his 
dilemma:—To let houses to the poor at less than thoir 
value is in tho long run to pauperize them; to build 
houses which fall short of a certain minimum standard of 
decency is to perpetuato tho evilfl which those Companies 
have boon started to cure. Yot, if houses are built as they 
ought to bo built, how are they to be let at prices which 
the poor can afford to pay ? It is impossible to say pre¬ 
cisely what answer will ultimately bo given to this 
uestion. Probably the difficulty will be got over in 
ifferont ways in different instances. At present, at all 
events, the directions in which a solution will be found can 
only bo indicated. For example, too much stress is 
perhaps laid on the necessity of charging the poor 
tho full value of tho rooms they occupy, if (they are 
not to be pauperized under the pie/ "W benefiting them. 
Supposing that two sets of roomf’ with the sam& 
amount of accommodation, aro let at the same rent, bat 
that one, being kept in proper order m regards drainage 
and necessary repairs, pays nothing to its owner, whereas 
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tko other, being entirely neglected in these respects, pays ten 

S Br cent, to its owner, is it so certain that the man who 
vos in the well-drained and properly repaired room is 
pauperized by the fact that his landlord prefers to spend 
the ten per cent, which he might draw from tho properly 
in’flaking it healthy and decent? If so, is not a man 
pauperized by living in rooms which only return five per 
cent., if by doing nothing to them tho landlord might make | 
them yield ton per cent? Where is the line to be drawn ? | 
A country gentleman who builds cottages for his workmen, 
and, in order to make them healthy and decent, contents 
himself with getting two-and-a-half per cent, on his money, 
is commonly considered to ho doing a public scrvico. 
Why should not a Company which does tho same 
thing in London be held in equal estimation ? Tho 
pauperizing element in tho transuctiou must lie, if 
anywhere, in the supposed temptation held out to tho 
tenant of the rooms to depend upon others rather than 
upon himself for the supply of his ordinary wants. Jlut 
in this ease ho can get his ordinary wants satisfied else¬ 
where, if ho is content to have them satisfied in a less 
healthy and decent fashion; and experience, unfortunately, 
scorns to show that as yet the appreciation of what may be 
called the invisible points of superiority of one house over 
another is seldom keen onough to make a man pay more 
for them. If thoso invisible matters were properly attended 
to by all builders—if, that is, every house were so drained 
and repaired as to make it in all essential respects tit for 
human habitation-* -the case would be different. The average 
standard of rent would then have to bo rnii.ed to such a J 
point as would givo tho ordinary builder an adequate return 
on tho money invested ; and, if a Company were fcu let houses 
at. a lower rate than this, they would, in effect, bo making 
their tenants a money payment. But so long as the 
advantage's given by the Company cannot bo expressed in 
money, and take tho form not of lower rents nor of in¬ 
creased accommodation, but simply of healthier and more 
decent arrangements, tho danger of pauperization scorns 
almost infinitesimal; while, if it exists, it is more than out¬ 
weighed by the greater probability of the tenants not be¬ 
coming pauperized in other ways. 

If, however, the condition of tho poor is to be improved 
on at all a large scale, this universal raising of the quality of 
houses in tho matter of drainage and the like must, some 
day bo effocted by legislation. The efforts of single Com¬ 
panies will be a mere drop in the ocean unless they are 
Seconded by an Act of .Parliament which shall make it 
unlawful to let unhealthy houses for healthy, just as it is 
already unlawful to sell unwholesome 1’ood for wholesome. 
When that day comes, the second difficulty raised in the 
recent discussion will assuredly Lave tjp be faced. If 
tho quality of tho houses is improved, higher rents 
must bo asked for them, except in cases where the 
absence of competition has hitherto kept rents abovo 
the avurago level. How are tho poor who now pay with 
difficulty 28. 0 d. a week lor an unwholesome room to pay 
4*. a week for /v wholesome room ? A similar question 
has often been asked with rospeet to all the commodities of 
which the price has risen in modern times, and the answer 
in all cases is substantially tho sumo. When the cost of 
living increases itt the producing class, the increase has 
somehow to bo got out of tho consuming class. If there 
are no more people employed in supplying tho wants of 
London than are needed for the purpose, and these pooplo 
havo to pay more for their housos, they must in the long 
run ask more for the services they render. If they are 
already bidding against one another for employment, or if 
the rise in tho price they ask for their services loud to 
some of them being dispensed with, so that they come to 
bid against one anothor, they must find employment else¬ 
where. The argument that we must not make tho houses 
of the poor healthy because to do so will raise the rent of 
the houses, would have stood in the way of half tho 
improvements of modern civilization. No doubt changes 
of this kind will often be attended with much individual 
suffering *, but which is bettor in tho long run, to have 
London inhabited by a smaller population, living healthy 
lives in docent houses, paying a comparatively high rent, 
but earning a comparatively high wage, or to have London 
inhabited by a larger population, living in houses in whioh 
deqency is impossible and disease inevitable, and though 
spaying a low runt, earning at the same time a low wage ? 
Vue forethought and benevolence *f private poisons may 
do much to temper the hardships which will bavO to lie 
borne while the change is in progress, but tho object which 


statesmen and legislatures ought to keep iuview is the 
eventual advance to a bighor standard of living. 

There is no need to follow the Metropolitan Board of 
Works iuto tho consideration of the internal distribution of 
the houses which aro to replace those which are not yet 
pulled down. I^re will bo time-enough to consider how 
many rooms should bo arranged for separate letting, and 
how far the practice of living in one room should be dis¬ 
couraged by letting two rooms together. Two things, 
however, may be said even at this stage of tho 
question. One is that nothing will bo gained by pro Grill¬ 
ing single rooms if an equal, or even greater, degree of over¬ 
crowding is arrived at by taking in lodgers. Yet to prevent 
lodgers being tak<*u in will be impossible except in isolated 
cases, where the vigilance of individual landlords is devoted 
to this particular point. It is very much easier to improve 
the arrangements of houses than to supervise the use 
which tho tenants make of them. Thu other thing to 
bo noted is that it will not ulwaynbo posable or even desir¬ 
able to till the new houses with tho sumo clu^a of tenants 
as that by which the demolished houses were tilled. The 
natural process will be that the new inhabitants will bo 
recruited from tho better portion of the tenants of housos 
in the fiumin tiding district of the same character as those 
which have been destroyed, and that the lowest portion of 
the dispossessed tenants will take their places in the houses 
that arc still left untouched. In course of time it may bo 
hoped that improvement will extend even to these last, but 
for tho present we must not complain if, in helping those 
who are willing to be raised, we have to leave on one wide 
those w ho arc past raising. 


TUi: TttlKT.WALL MKM 01 UAI.S. < 

I T would not ho amazing if, hv a natural reaction, mankind 
should agree to mil u stop to all visible memorials of the dead, 
uud decree that, if departed worthies cannot dwell in the minds 
of those w ho ought to remember them, tiny must even be forgotten 
altogether. liven body has a memorial now, as everybody has a 
biography. Home people Ime two or three memorial*, as indeed 
some i eopJe hu\e two or throe biographies. And tho worst feature 
of the memorial system is that half tho memorials are not real 
memorials at all. Homo one has some* object of his own, often a 
very good and praise worthy object, which he wants to carry’ out, 
and cannot; su ho makes an effort to eonm el his own scheme with 
the name of some departed worthy, and asks for help to make a 
memorial. Not long ago circulars were going about through the 
land in w hick a fit rg\ man, whose mine we have forgotten, Asked 
lie’p Jor th<* r< stor.tt;on of u church, whose name tve have also 
ioipidieu. on the ground that Bishop Stiliingfleet was born in tho 
pari.-h, uud that the work in the church was to bo a Htillingfleet 
Memorial. It. always si rikes us that there is something amiss in these 
attempts to till two birds with one stone, to do some work which 
is desirable on other grounds under cover of doing honour to some 
particular pereon. To set up a tomb or n statue or a picture is to 
make a direct memorial of t lie person commemorated $ to found a 
prize or n scholarship in his name, to do anything, in short, 
which attempts something else Widen com mem oration, is not n 
memorial in the same direct sense. It is rather improving nn 
occasion, taking ud\ uni ago of tho deceased person’s memory to 
carry out somo other object. Tho practice, too, leads to confusion. 
An Oxford mail, we mnv suppose, wins thn Stanhope prize and 
the Ireland scholarship early m his career. In a later stage ho 
wins the Arnold prize and tho Eldon scholarship. Ho is tempted 
to look ou Lord Eldon and Lord Stanhope, on l>r. Ireland and 
Hr. Arnold, as alike personally liia benefactors; and Lord Stanhope 
and J>r. Ireland ore mo in tno strictest sense. They themselves 
made the foundations which bear their name j but the Arnold 
prize and the Eldon scholarship were not founded by Lord Eldon 
and lh*. Arnold, but by other persona in their honour. And when 
it comes, us it sometimes does come, to building a memorial 
church—as distinguished from a strictly monumental church--one 
is tempted to afk whether there is not in this something of o 
survival of the elder practice of putting a church under tho “dedi¬ 
cation ” or “ invocation ” of an acknowledged saint. We may 
perhaps mark two stages of the change from the actual dedication 
to tho mere memorial iu tho church of Charles tho Martyr 
at 1 My mouth, and Bishop ltydeni church at iiirmiugh&m. 
At Plymouth there was a genuine attempt »it a real dedi¬ 
cation; only, as no one brought himself to talk about St. 
Charles, the building is spoken of as “ C - barks ” and its pastor as 
14 Vicar of Charles.” At Birmingham wo quite forgdt whether 
the church was built by Bishop Ryder or was built in honour of 
him; but iu either case it is nn example of a church bearing the 
name of a man who did not come in even for the quati canoniza¬ 
tion which fell to King Charles at Plymouth, but whose memory 
wits clenrly meant to be held in reverence. On so mysterious a 
description as that of 44 Laura Chapel ” at Bath it may m safer not 
to risk any suggestion. Hid!, in all these cases—churches, prizes, 
scholarships, anything else—there is the same general notion, the 
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attempt to combine Gi-* cornmi'iuojvi'itui of 1h« di»<*t\isod person j 
with » ho <* • rrv j ujy out »>;’ '■oim* other object.* There is tmv'lr ton 
much of Uii< hind of thmr fib.iui; in<lr , il, tlio Hlillinglleot v;ipo j 
mrt\ be net (hwu «s h ntiivtio rt( otntfrdnt^ to' it. But we arc* fur 1 
from eivin^ that it him? not h.< jinrilLblo in sonic* cawe; indeed 
we luivn in our avi» a «n.s!» vn1«*to some* Midi course wcenri In us 
juslifiahlo, pmwwtorthv, .-ml \iiou>4 »ir»*t ^.iry^is the only way of 
red »#. j ng a mil \vvoi i > j . 

Tl\»* clunvh and • ‘..-..■of S! t David’’* h.m , mjj tin* world 
knows, no 4 long s:m*u lo A a great prelate, ami they bn-,■> Wi him 
in ruoro ■••■'k.c.s than one. That, Bishop Tliirlwall piraod aw.iy from 
hie rliinvh mill from ';*■ world w,lc in tin* oidiunrv cmir-M of 
human events; in tbit wente ho in liv-t only .‘n nil moo 
matt! bo loit winner nr la&T. But ho is nlho lost to his 
church and dioeoe in another wav, in a most tioodloM ami un- 
ivoilby way. Thu last muiug-phico of frucli a hum should un¬ 
doubtedly haVo boon in hi*- own church, among tlm jv-tiier-pim e* 
of so many of his prude-* “oi-j in liL ancient Hiair, n lino of piv- 
lutos whirli luisubors m uiy jyroat minso'c, end among Avliidi hL is 
assart'dly on** of tin* There, in hiri own p’.iee, on his own 

ground,*u fitting memorial might Imvo ris *n over Irm; the tomb, 
Ihv recumbent olli rv. tlm rinopy, tlm itw'riplbm ol-.»mo«it in its 
rimplirit v, would all b i\boon in their pl-nv Ind livnlwd boon laid 
in the pine* whore ilnugliUo huso boon laid. But no it was not ioh»»; 
the claims of his own el.meli, hi.- distant, and lonely ohurrh l»y tha 
rwhi* <*f th<: vvo*torn orn 01, t.h • ehmvli \\ hrvit h<» had, to >u> the 
lojittt, li-. H moro at lumic. I» vu more Indy a Li hop, than any of 
Jliu pn-.h- • --or*’for \n. n* nidoly c 1 1 n -ido. The oJaims of 
that u noi.'.bJw spot \v.*i. n>t to bo Iimoiv.I to win* 11 iho 11 undo' 
polit m oallioib.d/’ tin* “ nn;icixi.il V.iilnlia,’’ or any nth. r of tlte 
Blr.t.o.o aJ’.'..'n*« which *(»..-! onto iho rhumb of St. lVlor at W<*d- 
nmn-lor. had 01100 opened its mouth <0 ash for a now iuhahilciiL 
The b-i.ly .'U.utoilir'g pn.-*it*u ’.vliicii i.»ign«* in that quarter could riot 
brook denial on the m*m.* of what a:ivwh' i r f ‘ el*e would 91*1*111 tlm 
obvioi.^ j i-oj.ni-tv that tlu* pv.*b *d. among the tsm‘i*ossor= 

of »St. J>.»v. I should bud his l.if-t h«>iii<* in the* i:liun*h rd St. 
David. Another nttnuliivi munt add«*d to tlm i*\hibil’n*n; 
anotiur thing ma.-l In .-'*t up for the ls-.m or tlm \t*r»«*r h 
bIiow to tim next, ‘‘party’’; another oj iort unity mu-t h- .n i 
on tor fun her dUiiguminout of lie lupIusB mincer; .-u 

further friphiu’ut ot I);. ork of ileinu ur " id imml 
hewn awn - tc» meriu- -ome hhleou -3 “table I,” some litis 
iiittci:i La at sell* .d Bishop, I '- 1 wn ou., ( 

from .ha oiidsT, of coinpa:-;.’ an q 11**«*r a . tli.i whieji surround ' 3 l!u» 
bust of Sir tlrurjjo Lev i- J e ();.».* unpbl be c*er'e>u 9 lo kn*#w whether, 
in tlu: cpiiiilers \vh* iv ihe*tlnu-'s are deeld'-d, ih'-ro is any u-ry 
clear knowl* , d r nj wheri* Sl Davids I**, and whn’inr, b\ :• not un- 
eouuuou :orui of error, M. Davids ami Ll.i'ul it!" m.iy iujI by lo.-ked 
on as i»uo and the s-niie pfu*i:. \t a:i\ r 1 ! *, the I'Liim* o 1 'r-u lowly 
a ehuivli, one eo rut oil' from tlm prt'e oi mrlropolitin .-nciety, o 
far out of liio ben ot u “ nmtsomvlifru 1 >*• m,” went lor noLhing. 
'flic cl net of ThiH wall was scat cured to He mvIistiLicuisIn.-d in iho 
crowd, at Wc:$tuuns!v*r, iusU-id of h ini/, nmri-.od out and honoured, 
iu his own nbmeh; tlio iliemmi d winch wa- aclivdly to m.trk Ins 
grave was to add nc-w d*sli<riue m ut to ti e churcii of St. lhtc.T, 
insU* id of new be.mlics to llmchurrli of Si. ir*.vid. TJic wioriif hrw 
been done; let thomi who jvjoiro in faudi doi:.*;^ h*i\o their triumidi. 
But it c.in hardly be CApeetcd that the id.ru of tlm n bbev should 
be fully cniciud into by tlios.* who luve. b va rolibcd. 

It win; v' airly impos.>ibh» that such ■» ma.i r,«j Bi-ho,) 'ihirlwab 
rcmld be a!h*v.cd to go without a memorial of some bind or other 
in tlio diocese mid in the church whmh was hu own. Tlm 
Htfaogvr bus itirriod olF bis body ; lniL tlm ntrniipvr has not 
been able to wipe out the nmnimy of him iVo,,i the minds of bis 
own tlock. Tlm people of tlio dim im 1 of St. David’s with their 
BLhop at. their lioad, h ivo determined that some memorial of the 
grunt man who bus passed away from among them shall be set up 
on Lbuir own soil. But an hat knni of memorial are they to sat up, 
uow that, all possibility of setting up the right kind of memorial 
hue been so cruelly tula 11 from them ? Thcfb is a scheme, a bchrnm 
:iguillst which wr do not wish to any a word, tor commemomlin^ 
Bishop Tbirlwoll by tin* h und.itimi of a ^euobinlup or professor- I 
ship at Cambridge. Bui this i«t u scheme whimi cannot bo sup- ; 
N»ned to bayo much interest for the people of the dioei-^* of 8t. 
bivid’s. It is a scheme an liicb addvi s, »*.- itself to Cambridge men, 
and to others Who think of Thirlw..il mainly in his character ns 
scholin*; it doot* not satisfy the withe* of those who wish to comme¬ 
morate their own Bishop in his own diocecu. But how are they to 
doit? The right thing cannot be done; a Inundation to West¬ 
minster jter vhn, tiad urUngr., as our forefathers would have said, 
has hindered that. All that is loft is to do the thing that is 
least wrong. Aud in such a oumb there is a strong temptation 
to he withstood, AvhicJi might load some to do the thing 
which sb most wrong of all. The very worst thing of all 
avouM certainly l*o to .*iei up a fclmm monument in Bt. David's 
OathodraL a monumont. of a man who ia not there. Vet the public 
taste on these inattein lags so fnr b. hind the iinpi-oiement of the 
public taste on many kin tired maiit-s, men’s notions have got so 
utterly corrupted bv tiio ubominauur;* of Westminster und St. 
Pmili that it was aosolukdy cottain that a cenotaph, a atatuo, or 
some abeui’dity of the kind, would be propos-al. And so it was 
propoted. SouXo talked of a standing 01 “itling figure, some of a 
sham tomb with a recumbent effigy. A .standing or sitting figure 
might be very well somewhere else, but certainly not under the 
roof of St. Davids OaiUodral. To a sham tomb there is the 


mm killing objection that it is a sham. Some one srtid in an 

Ojford pvku po*m. 

No wiijity craatnphs tluflr hours eiwhllne. 

But imiply cenotaphs, if they m*o to exist at all, may at least ho kept 
for tWc \\ hose emptiness they might not badly symbolize. Some 
other memorial is wiuvtod for the solid learning and wisdom of a 
Thirlwidl. In a meeting lately hold at Coonuartitea the comneon 
:Tiuw of tie* mutter was clearly put forth by the Bishop, and it 
is much to tbo credit of hut hemrent that his common senm 
shimld him* gone, down Avilh tliem as it ilid. Tin told them that 
tho fitting or ^landing figure would bo utterly inappropriate 
in tho church of St. David’s, and that tho recumbent effigy, 
however appropriate as 11 matter of art, would sin against 
l*i w$ higher than those of Art—namely, the latrs of truth. This is 
l ho kernel of tho whole matter. Bishop Thirl wall is unhappily 
not buried at St» David's; and, as he is not buried there, Hi. 
Davids must uot make bclioxe that he is. 8L David's has suffered 
a groat wrong; but she must bear her wrong as she can, aud uot 
tiy to mend it by uu artistic lie. What theu is to bo done? 
Tiu*r<* really is nothing to ho done excopl to full back ou some of 
tin mo see on duiy schemes which \vn should cnrtninly tight against 
if there had l>.vn any chance of doing Avhnf. is really the right 
lliing. Then.-is rc-'dly nothing to do but to full back on a memorial 
window, c l’i'stonition <if soiuo part of the building, or any other 
of tho-e >1 lifts out of which |Niopl» must ohoo«o when tho fault of 
others It.i\«>s them nothing but shifts to choOaO from. Tins choice 
which h *y l>.eu actually made ueemH lo he as good as could bo 
mad** under the eircunustnuceB. It is butter, we think, that ft 
uicmoilul a. lik'h it* to be strictly a memorial, a memorial which is 
to ho tin * ne.tivfrL suh.tituto fur tho real monument which cannot 
In.* li id. should be something A\Uich it is good aud desirable to have, 
bin which yt-t. is not of direct practical usefulnosa. iSuch an 
object wits envily suggested by iho present state of the rhurch of 
St. David’s. TIh! west front which forms the <‘iid of 
that wondeiful nave is utterly unworthy of the building. 
An ugly, but. solid, composition of Nash, which i*> a grunt 
disli**-m ,< ‘mcut uh a matter of ort, but which theie could 
be ua ginuiul fbr savi‘ oping away on any mi'.roly ntiJituriau ground. 
To jubfrlitule somcthiii^r belter would really bueiu to be us tilting 
n r.ieiuoTuil of Bishop Thill wall aa can be had, now that the really 
lilting memorial c.mnot 1*0 had. A west. Irmrt harmoni/.ing with 
the. rest oft lie church, Menu ond simple without, enriched to any 
amount of gorgeous*icsa within, would bo a work worthy of its 
ohj»ct. In glass 01 in aculplure some place would be found for 
the only form of direct commemoration of the Bishop which is 
left to his own church. Iliu Ligum, with his staff in one hand, 
wilh the < iyht books of his History in tho other, might well 
fill a niche our the wct.t door or the west window. Some 
thing of this kind Iihh hecu wisely deeulcd on by the meeting 
at (Jaomiarthen; hut «f couifio no details uro fixed. All that has 
te»cn done i.i to make choice of the west- front of the cathedral 
church us tlio subject of improvement or restoration, in so* no shape 
or other, in nmmory of tho gru.it ducw^d. Such a scheme, if 
worthily curried out, will he the. ksi. thing that ciru he done as 
mailers actually stand. May its promoters go on and prosper. 


THE MIGRATIONS OK FASHION, 

W E Hiv cousinutly told that nothing can be move unaccount¬ 
able tl’Tiii tlio migrations of London society; and also that 
its successive removes were made without «ny reason except 
caprice. But a moment’s thought will show the fallacy of such 
assertions. A single example to the contrary Hi fetal to them. St. 
Jttmou's Square was built in 1676, became at once one of the chief 
centres of fashionable life, and remains tho same after the lapse of 
exactly two hundred years. Two hundred years earlier tho Strand 
w.itt in fashion, And, had there been room, itmjghthave remained ao 
until the present day. Fashion has shown no caprice, and it re¬ 
quired nothing short of an Act of Parliament to dislodge the last 
great noble who inherited one of those riverside pAloces. Nor did 
this dislodghienb take place two hundred yviars ago, whon St. 
Janies a Srjuoiv become the fashion, nor a hu wired years ago, when 
Portland Place was built, but last year, whon the busy City, having 
overflowed from Fleet Street, had swallowed up tile last of the 
palaces which formerly bordered the Strand. # The process began 
with Arumlol House, and paused for a time at the mansion 
whose gate at the ond of Buckinglianr Street is actually fhe only 
remnant, besides the Savoy Chapel, left to tell of the time when the 
Thames was the ordinary highway of the citterns, and a house by its 
honk Gr: fittest residence for a duke. The exigencies of itioraased 
population, not the caprices of fashion,, have dictated the principal 
migrations, Jn Elizabeth's n*ign the number-of people who requirad 
uccommodation within teach of the House of Laras woe only one- 
eighth or one-seventh of what it is-now,.and the untitled aristocracy 
has increased at a still greater rate. The order of country squires 
who now have houses in Belgravia ot Tybumia did not then exist. 
When Master Wont worth camb upfeetn Lillingston Loral to make 
his finuous motion as to the QueenVr private incemo and eXpen* 
diturc, he probably occupied lodgings or a room in an inn some* 
where ia Westminster. When his descendant fife Ghifrlee Dityta, 
prompted*by an ambition which in this mmhm tha eaeuseof heii^r / 
hereditary, makes a sinrilsr mothm in tbs PUrtiament of 
Victoria, county members have their tousenin SU J‘ames'0 Square, 
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in Brigtam, aim IVirk Laos $ud Ilfoe *# 0 X$* oa the Bsgmatov ; 
Koftd, and round Kritringloa Gardena ; white the whole fortune of , 
ail the sixty or sexetfy $m& who constituted the House of Lords j 
in 1576 would fay required to make us the inoaqie of a Stafford¬ 
shire brewer or a Byrlwhure financier). luwe hundred years bitsr. | 
There is a petition among the wuiwa.ftl. Kuole which, though it ; 
is not dated, unquestionably belongs to the later years of | 
the reign of James I. It complains' -of the great iurrotp® in < 
the population of London, and begs tho King to laky measures ; 
for preventing the growth of the .town, Ihor.WtiatioHH against | 
building fresh bouse* are said to have boon made on more than one 
occasion, and it was owing rather to the overtire wdin* which ww 
thus caused than fca cnpnoo, that noblemen and other* who could ' 
alford it removed further and farther towards the country. Within 
a very few years two immense districts covered with him house* : 
have uriseti is Belgravia aid Buyswjiter. Fifty years ngo or lets 
the Five Fields extended fwm Chelsea to i’kcod&Jly, uml hardly a , 
house was to bo scon between Milbnnk iuuI Brora pUm. lit those : 
days people of rank and wealth affected two old dial riels and one ; 
new out*. Portland Place and the terraces surrounding tho Regent's 
Park, with all the streets between Portuian iSqmir* and Langham 
Place, formed the refuge of the movable fashion. A milio which 
may be placed, according to Sydney Smith, in (ri\Mwut»r Square, 
existed then and exists still. ttt. James's Square, as wo hove sees, 
was what it still is, and the floating part of the tuslunufibte popu¬ 
lation hod begun to desert Bloomsbury mid make its Jirnl move 
across the line marked by Regent Street. In 1826 the Into Lord 
Farnburough published anonymously a tract on the Improve¬ 
ments then in progress, iwd some curfouH ■and even iuelruc- 
tivo deductions may bo drawn from it. The ape was one 
of change, and the writer remark a that, 14 if we had bun tuld 
some yours ago that a messago could be conveyed from Lend on to 
Plymouth uud on answer returned hi ten ioiuuti*, that the raotru- , 
poiis would bo brilliantly ilium mated by tbe smoko of coal, or that j 
by moaoH of a kettle of boiling wider we should obtain a speedy ! 
conveysnwfrom Hover to Gains,” our iTodulity wmild havebeen pnt 
to the test. ItiseyrioosLo obtfervoouthis puseugn with what, wonder 
the clumsy semaphore erw^ted in i#i6 on the top of tbit Admiralty 
was regarded by people who lived before railways and the electric 
telegraph; but this is not to our present. purpose, lor l^ohl 
Faruborough goes on to remark upon many projected improve¬ 
ments, such as Urn removal of the Exchequer crfbcc* from Fahuto 
Yard, and of the stab 1 os which abutted upon thn »«n quoting 
House in Whitehall, ikut his principal subjects arc Buckingham 
Palace and the National Gallery, and ho remark* of tho former 
that, when tho foreign princes visited this country hi 1^14, one of 
them, “ who had received from us very lunge b,ur.m of money Us* 
the prosecution of the revoiutiomiry wor, M spoke cimtomptuously-. 
perhaps to Lord Farnburough hitusslf—tie to our royal palaces. 
" It was observed,'* w« read, k< in answer, that our inaguiliccntie 
was to be seen in our subsidies, not in our palaces,’’ in these 
days, as from tho reign of WilUam Ill., St. Jmiuss's Palace was 
the residence of tho Court; and though Buckingham PuJnru may 
now be considered to have fiprily odipwd St. J nines 0. hWc 
D rawing 1 looms aiid Levies are hold 00 lunger in the old Pa law, 
yot live residences of the Heir Apparent and other luusuburH of the 
Royal Family ore still upon the ancient site, and Marlborough 
House is rather to bs accounted tho centre of eon temporary 
fashion than Ifookiugtrom Palace. 

St. James's Prince and Whitehall are certoflily nearer to what 
were then tho fashionuible quarters of Soho and Lincoln!* lam 
Fields than they are to tho present suburbs of Kausington or even 
to l’iftdieo. Bloomsbury, whan Lord MunUgiiu brill the house 
which has since become the British Mnseuui, waa for the most 
part open country; but that was fully two hundred yours ago, and 
the Duke of Mqnmouth ami Ikicckuch th.*n lived on tho other 
aide of the Oxford Bond, nod Wurdour Street had not toon built,. 
Even 00 late m 1754 tho anonymous author of a (HtJcul Hr mm of 
ths Public fhritdiwjB complains that, though Bedford Row is one 
of the moat noble streets London hns to boast of, the houses am 
not sufficiently noble for their situation; and it would atmiu that 
a good opportunity was then lost for making a very tine and 
feshkouable quarter where Ike hmsm of one or two great nobles, 
including that of the JDukra of Bedford, still stood. Soho was 
getliug tern crowded, and Drury l^ane had never xeooverrd the bad 
Home tt got in the year of the Great Pluguo. This is perhaps the 
first time we find herithinen considered in determining the mwo* 
smite of tho Loudon population. But n little later flow Street, 
miming ns it did from tho confines of the riverside princes to 
the open country by SL GiWs “ iu tile lieMa/’ was the place of 
most fashionable resort. The. great Dr. Radclifth had a house 
there when he*told King WiUiam ho would not take Hie Majesty s 
two logs to have hie three kingdoms, and when lie offended Qjioea 
Anne by saying she had the vapours. It seems a question whether 
he livid in Bow Street or Great Qwest Street when he had his 
Impuou# passage of wit with Kneller. Walpole stye Queen Street, 
and Gijnoinghftmfollow b him; but JEtno aaysBow Street,and odds 
that tlie garden was behind Oouent Garden Market, on the site of 
the preient Opera House. It was therefore a posable relic of the 
Abbot's garden which gave its name to. the district. But there is 
no question that in Queen Street the Duke of Newcastle resided 
whop he was Premier, tho home, No. 77, being now the depdt of 
the SkF.C.K., although it nunrowty escaped purchase as aa official 
.residence for the Laid Ohaaorilor, ▲ greater Duke of Mwcostta, 
wfth his cririMfld Duohess, kCmgamk Lucas, where book about 
her has recently been reprinted, lived Jkr to the real even 


of Lincoln’* Inn. at Newcastle Douse in tylerkenwril, when name 
dingy streets still preserve this name. He died jug* two handed 
y nor* ago, and OlerkcnweU shows little rigu now of the prosMious 
days when iwt only the Duke, but Lord Northampton, tnshop 
liimu‘1, uud other grWt folk bad kmwu within the preuiucU of the 
Priory. Monk's widow, tho Duehces of Albemarie^ was a later 
tenant of Nowcurtlv House, and. 0*0 .-f the nuany hoawiu arid’ to 
h« ve belongnd to Oliver Cromwell u is m the dose. Itnt Ut 
cliionicle fully life migrations of oarty inwhum, it won Id be nredfiil 
to spt'Hk of 1 Square, when the F;iwa of "Wulva vented 

I*ficceter Ilousn: of Ald4‘ti»gf..ie Struct, wb u the Iterie of Thane* 
bad ft holier, there which is still si.Hiding mid in lietUrr known us 
tlic residence of iho fhaums Slutiteshui y, ami when the Duke of 
Louilerdric uud the Bishops of Lnadou, said still eudior the Bhris 
u l Weritmtn-island, liv^d in it; of Bishop.^ito, when Crosby Hall 
was in its glory, «nd Iticlvrd id. plo;u>d thtsro against hi»ii%il«w; 
hvmI of m.-!in oilier places within or without tii« City hoaudnm' 
>1 iiic.l, >.tail oml.'in evidunea of tho fawns of tlic rich and noble. 

Tho luodora uuiM^ueiivo of tho hmliiouabli! world deserve better 
tho use of tho woitl capricious. None porhsips ha* bisen more un- 
nj cou!»t::if-i‘ than thai. which in <mu- own ilny made FiinUco flbT 
» rhoir. limo tin* vogue. Before tho dreel K^hiUtiau of 1B31 hod 
disooverod tho capabilities oi Kcusiiiptuu t’iore, mid white the 
gonius of a (.'ole still .slumbered under a pseudonym, every one who 
wished to be ronoideral *rin ftocioty'* thought it neoesemw in have a 
lum.-n> in tlm bwiunp whirli Mr. Cubitt Imd reel'dunri. There wsa 
some cemv'vion uppnrvntlv iu people’s minds between; Pimlico and 
Jtelprutin; and if tho luiullurds had he.11 wwor and the hcuoes 
sLron^cc the tale of its pi\»s}avrity mirclit have been longer. 
But fragile ImhitationH, built with a maxiinum aliowanru of 
jiIj'-Hlei’ nud p/iiut. uud a minimum thickness of fr'ick ate contly 
to keep up and unnholotomo to live in; some of the BtCret* 
in that region now look a* if lathing short of rebuilding would 
uiukii them lit for himiau duelJing-plm-.'S. Settlers of* the 
butter clam are now eoinrre;ralin;r about Kensington, North 
mid .South, nnd it is Mid enough to wu the pwwVMii too eoirnioriy 
made for their reception. M.uiy of tfco new hoife-tis aro little better 
than sieves through which wind and min rtihdiiy paiM^trnto, while 
tlu* drainage mud not be mint toned, if iiKhvd any dvaiuago ox-info. 
Yui»t districts of lla\swater hvh buntiy more habitable except for 
their situation, which for the moat p«srt is hijih; and tile proximity 
of the Turk o»ul Konrington t imvieijg gives to certain ntreot* in 
'J'yburnia an advantage which both doctors ami builders neem 
dolerniined to improve. . The course of the Wretbaurpo may be 
Irurnd at nightfhll across tho Park by n line of misfe, but fbo bills 
on either side, NoLting Hill and Graven Hill on the west, arid the 
original T> burn ILiil im the east, lrnvo been covered 1 wkh streets 
and squares within » very few vuurs. The gallowe, which only 
took their iinri departure from I^dgvware Hoad in 17^3, probably 
prnveuted the earlier coloni smiott ol Kiiyswafor. Fhehiigi, inched, 
sceiup to be in Romo meat uve returning to five older post of ibis 
district, and suveml liuntLomo nianmens have of lute been built in 
St. Maryleboiie: houses which promise lo stand for a ceutify ftt 
loiiot. T and to bo tolerably warm and comfortable oven in winter 
Po filily tho dry sui.dy wit of tlu* soulh-wcsteru part *>f the 
pu’ij-h liiuy have had ftome sjIulim In lvvmiiurtiding it; but rhe 
giv.tl lit.! me I ion li:u no doubt beon Ihdo Park. Wherever pooph* 
oui soe fir.*cii tv Or, and fit Jeu*»l tlio wi'iblmice of green grasSj the 
honse-buiJdiog iqioculator jo riiih of a snmd Mnrn for ftfo outlay, 
and it is hard to heliovo Hint Grosveuor rhice, Parle Lai\c, and the 
Bays water Hoad can ever ctn?e ts be lb von rke neighbourhoods for 
tlumti who can afford to livo in them. But it w Mrongo th^t 
some of the older pVaces should \« dvscrtgd by people 
who have families to house, llonls are lower in pitmiy Square 
ft.id tbo adjoining streets, with their sofidy et?mf«*tabfo man¬ 
sions, than iu the wretchedly built «nd cr<*tvd««l avenues sod 
tciuToocB of Karl's Court or llivmqiton. A iiutn wfro has children 
might, but for tho exigenefos of iashiou, have hgrgo and airy 
liglit. and good drainage for less than he pays to b*> squgiwrd into 
a villa at Kensington, where hift neighbour’s pinna, the noise of 
little feet, on the floor above, tetil smells, ami ft stnudiug account 
with tho plumber und the druggist make hie life a burden. It w 
but M*ldom that it young couple looking for a house thiuk ef any¬ 
thing but the rent, .md the proximity oi gnjat folk. The pail, the 
elevation, tho thiclme-w of the w.-dis, wen tho diaiu^go and the 
water, are seldom mentioned; and vru have vot tp seo thp day 
when an advertiser with hniiRoi* to lot will think it worth white to 
mention such coaridcivirimip, luiliieiusa, bromdutifi, the aurniri 
t*pi deuue of fever, suom ;dl to bo Ws.‘ll compousated by living 
opiKisite a peer ami having one's mime in tho Court (hud*. * 


SIR GEORGE BOW YE Ii ON CHURCH AND STATE. 

S IR GEORGE HOW YE ft has confribuisd to thn cummt 
number of the (\mtempnrnnj Jirricw an flrtk'lo on tho relation^ 
of civil »nd eoclesinsticul power,' under tho nitbej mgdiqjval-eoftftd- 
ing title of Concordia SnwdoHi atom lmp*rii. Wo armboumf to 
say, Juiwever, that them is nothing rcha die about bis (pypo? 
except its no me. Ho writes of course w» n Uumsu Cut^rilic, (VMjl 
to some extent—the reason of our qualiilcation will appear pre¬ 
sently —as an Ultramontane, hut he dogs not, Ilka moat of tko 
principal critics of Mr. Gladstone'? Vatican pamphlets, write life q 
schoolman, ft special picador, or a pedant* Hfa jb&j say does qot 
perhaps throw as much light on tile general question of 
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the relations of Church and State ns might have been ex¬ 
pected, being mAinly a plea against any persecution of the 
tonner by the latter, suggested by the conflict now going on in 
(lormany, to which allusion is* constantly made. And, mi 
far as he pleads for this immunity, wo arc entirely with him, though 
in some of its details his argument appears open to criticism. It 
is remarkable, however, on the whole for its simplicity and 
directness, and for the frankness of its a vowels. Thus, for 
instance, we find him expressly condemning all religious perse¬ 
cution, u whether Catholic or Protestant,” and the Tuqiiibitiou by 
name, admitting that writers in former ages have exaggerated the 
powers of the hierarchy, and that “the authorities ol the Roman 
Catholic Church have overstepped the legitimate boundaries of 
spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction ” — which, In the way, is a 
condemned proposition of the .Syllabus. And, as a norvssary 
consequence of these admissions, we lind Pupal infallibility re¬ 
stricted hardly less stringently than by Dr. Ni'wmnu ; but on this 
last point we shall have u word It* say presently. The line of ar¬ 
gument is always plausible, and of|» u more than plausible; yet the 
writer somehow manages to pn«* rur rente ealamu over awkward 
questions on which nun would have been glad to hear what expla¬ 
nation ho had to oiler. But we must now pronvd to examine the 
otway a little more closely. We need hardly remind our readers that 
it differs from most apologies which have been recently put forward 
for the Homan Catholic position, ns emanating 1‘rom n lavimm and a 
lawyer as woil as a man of eon.-ideruble learning, and not a mere 
hot-headod partisan. 

The writer atm U from the fact, which cun hardly be denied, that 
‘• history shows that the civil power has always l» *eu jealous 
of the spiritual and ectdesiasUcal,” though he does not add, 
what is also true, that the jealousy 1ms not. been all on 
olio side. ThiH naturally leads him to notice the scare 
created by Mr. filadslorie’s pamphlets as to the JStato all 
°vt>r Europe being in danger tmni the revived influence of thu 
Church, and suggests the obvious retort that tho civil power has 
au absolute monopoly of physical and material force at its dis¬ 
posal. “It can crush a Church by bitter and continued perse¬ 
cution.” And this, it is added, it is doing at present in Germany 
“ under a disguised military despotism,” and in Italy “ under a 
x ulgnr, ignorant, corrupt, and rapacious democracy.” M the alleged 
persecution in Italy is not again dwelt upon, we pass over this 
reference to it with the remark that, the writer ha* not strength¬ 
ened his argument by so conspicuously false an analogy. The 
ec< Icsitfslical policy of the Gorman and Italian Govwnnit Ills is so 
far from being identical, that r resp*<uico methods of dialling 
with the Church am almost diametrically opposite. But this by 
the way. To the material resources of the Slate, the Church, we 
are reminded, cau oppose only the. force of opinion. “ lb mum 
Gatholic. opinion is coilod Vaticuuism ; yet it is only opinion,” and 
its effect depends wholly on individual opinion. “If (’atholies 
did not believe in Papal infallibility, the demon would bn a dead 
letter . . . a confessor may refuse absolution, but no one can bo 
compelled to go to confrssion.” This is true, in n sense, though 
it is not so many years since people rn-rr compelled to go to con¬ 
fession ill the Kotuaii States, and, we believe, elsewhere nl o 0j but 
it hardly goes to the root of thu mailer. Individual opinion, or 
its outward profession, necessarily depends a -ood deal on the 
public opinion of that world, whatever it be, with which the 
particular individual cornea most directly into contact; and it. would 
nut. he safe to argue, and certain I \ is not true in fact, that every 
Unman Catholic who tacitly submits to the Vatican decree* in¬ 
dividually approves them. Many reasons short of 1 hat may account 
for their silence, to one of which the writer refers ; lor although. 
“ if .i man believes tlmt the sacraments are umieco-«.ary, the refusal 
of absolution is nugatoryit does lmt Jollow hi‘cause he. believes 
in absolution lh.it he believes in the infallibility of the Hope. 
With a good deal of Sir ( 1 . Bowver’s strictures on Prince 
Bismarck’s policy wo cau go along; hut if is a mistake, we 
imagine, to sty that, he is determined to put down the " doctrine 
of the infallibility of the rope.” lie 1ms certainly always pro¬ 
fessed not to interfere with doctrine, as such; mul while it may he 
difficult to reconcile all that his taken place with this profession, 
we are not nwnre of any attempt having been made to inflict 
penalties on bishops or priests merely for teaching the Vatican 
dogmas. Wo ajjree, however, with tho writer, that if all perse¬ 
cution is hateful, a persecution which is not. thorough is a 
blunder as well as a crime. “ There was some sense in the per¬ 
secutors of former days. Their policy was extermination. We 
condemn and abhor those persecutors, whether ('uthoiie or Pro¬ 
testant ; but we must admit that they knew tho object which 
they had in view, and they understood tho means of attaining it. 
If Prince Bismarck undertook to expel or exterminate the German 
Catholics, he would Have a policy, and ho might call himself a 
statesman.” But in an age when such drastic measures are impossible, 
to legislate against religious opinion is sure to prove .is ineffectual 
as it is unjust.. It could only bo excused by showing that the 
civil power is menaced by a real danger from the spiritual; and 
of tins Prince Bismarck has produced no evidence, though he has 
been repeatedly challenged to do so. If it is a “ grave error .of 
judgment to attempt to justify everything that has ever been said, 
writ ton, or done m the Church we do not know how Car¬ 
dinal Manning will appreciate this frank admission— it is a 
still more serious mistake to turn against the present Church 
and its members anything wrong or questionably that can be. 
collected from the enormous mass of ecclesiastical nets uud docu¬ 
ments during the last eighteen centuries. 


So far, if he has advanced nothing very new, Sir G. Bowyer is 
on pretty safe ground. It is when he comes to grapplo with tho 
goncral question of tho due relations of Church and State that 
the discussion becomes more interesting, but hardly more satisfac¬ 
tory. No objection, of course, can be raised to the broad principle, 
from which ho starts, that as long U9 men continue to believe in 
tho immortality of tho soul and the existence of God, religion 
must always hold its own, even in some cases against and nbov£ 
temporal laws. Nor is there any difficulty about admitting 
St. Augustine’s interpretation of the* words, ‘‘ My kingdom is not 
of this world”—namely, that “ while in this world, it is 
founded on principles and intended for purposes different from 
those of civil and political governments . 1n Tho real difficulty lice 
precisely in the circumstance that tho spiritual society, however 
diverse its principles and aims, is and must be in this world, and 
therefore is inevitably liable to bo brought iuto contact, if not 
collision, with secular ordinances aud powers. And this difficulty 
is increased rather than diminished, as far as the Stale is concerned, 
by tho fact on which Sir G. Bowyer insists, that tho Roman 
Catholic Church, being a cosmopolitan, and not merely local 
society, “ its constitution and laws belong legally to the condition 
of mankind anterior to, or at least apart from, the formation of 
separate States.” In those mixed questions of which both powers 
take cognizance under dilferent aspects, the two often mutually 
support each other, but not always. And hence arises a real or 
apparent conflict. We may dismiss, as practically irrelevant, such 
extreme cases as tlinso hero referred to of Nebuchadnezzar com¬ 
manding an act of idolatry, or tho persecution of tho early 
Ghristiana, where the conscientious duty of disobedience to 
the law is obvious enough. The writer comes nearer the point 
when h<» touches on questions of marriage and education. Let us 
take his treatment of the former. The law may, if it pleases, mako 
the civil contract valid and sufficient; but the Church has a right 
to require, as it does wherever tho Tridentine decrees are in force, 
the ecclesiastical solemnity also for a valid marriage. This sounds 
moderate enough; but what if the Church goes on to treat those who 
have been married by civil contract only, even when not members 
of her communion, as under no matrimonial obligations to each 
other, so that both or either of them may have her sanction for 
contracting a fresh alliance? Sir G. Bowyer can hardly be igno¬ 
rant that a scandalous case of the kind has recently occurred in 
this country, to say nothing of others in Bavaria, and we 
should have been glad to know his opinion about it. For such 
cases are clearly not covered by his statement that “ it amounts 
only to this, that the Church requires something more than the 
State, because it looks beyond tho moro temporal order of society.” 
On the contrary, the Church required of tho persona wo :ofer 
to a groat deal less than was required by the {State, not to add 
by the elementary principles of morality also. In tho case of 
the divorce law wo agree with tho writer that there need be no 
collision. If the State permits divorce a vinculo for curtain causes, 
and tho Church forbids it altogether ns a violation of tho law of 
God, her prohibition merely restricts those who recognize her 
authority in tho use of their legal rights, without alluding in any 
way their legal obligations. 

But here, just ns we hoped that the writer wns proceeding 
to a more comprehensive treatment of the whole question, ho 
suddenly breaks oil on a side issue, and devotes several pages 
to tho dogma of Papal infallibility, only returning at tho end 
to his original subject to lay down what, as he puts it, is littlo 
better tlmn u truism --that “ the Church is not above the State, 
nor the State above the Church,” but that they are related to 
each other in human society ns the soul to the body in tfce in¬ 
dividual man ; whence it follows that, ns long ns tho temporal 
government confines itself to ite proper functions, there can bo no 
collision between tho two. Be it so ; but this principle is not more 
cervireahlo for practical guidance than what the writer denounces 
as the “ false, shallow, aud stupid ” formula of u a tree Church in 
ft free State.” Either formula runs smoothly enough, till it comes 
to be applied. An abundant experience shows that the difficulty 
arises in fixing tho proper boundaries of civil ond ecclesiastical 
rights. No one claims for the State the regulation of sacraments, or 
tor the Church tho rogulation of the police foroo. It is on tho 
debatable land between the two that there is danger of collision 
and need for some clearer and more satisfactory adjudication of 
conflicting claims than wo can gather from these pages. We shall 
not enter further hero on Sir G. Bowyers ingenious defence of the 
infallibilist dogma—about which ho is a decided M minimizin',” 
though ho disclaims the name —than to observe that it is not borne 
out by any single high authority in hia Church, with the exception 
of Dr. Newman. But l)r. Newman, while ho is a very high 
authority in one sense, is no authority at all a* representing the 
accepted Uoman view of things; and his explanation lias boon 
elaborately attacked as anti-Oathoiic in tho Dublin Review, which 
docs represent Rome. It was scarcely worth while to gibbet the 
piMiplo who argue that, “ if the Popes had been infallible, they 
would have remedied the llomam malaria ” ; but if it is a ft figw 
raent and absurdity ” to suppose the Syllabus nil infallible docu¬ 
ment, as well as those numerous and solemn Papui decrees which 
have sanctioned the principle and practice of punishing heretics 
with imprisonment or doatn, not only is the Vatican dogma re¬ 
duced to something very like a dead letter, but all its most authori¬ 
tative exponents ore convicted of fundamental error. As regards 
the HvlMbus, indeed, the Dublin Review has pretty conclusively, 
proved that it comes under infallible sanction; and Sir G. Bowyer 
may remember that, in the. Jansenist controversy, the Holy Sea 
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expressly churned infallibility on “questions of fact" (which he or at least yearned after* in which the old home, swept and puri- 
repudiates), and excommunicated those wlio denied it. Ho fled from the accumulated “rubbish” of ngi*a, with iU dear 
broadly hints, indeed* that Vapal infallibility means no more than familiar fragrance of rose-loavca and lavender* but qualified, it 
“ the infallibility of the Roman Catholic Guurch.” If so, we can must he allowed, with some flavour of mildew nml old leather, 
only reply that the u absurdity ” of misinterpreting the decree shall shine forth in perfect uniformity of design from Berwick to 
recoilB on the heads of those who framed and sanctioned it. It St. Michael's Mount, radiant in whitewash and odorous with yellow 


seems hardly respectful to a General Council to treat its most 
solemn pronouncements as " much ado about nothing.” 


THE DECAY OP RURAL TRADITION. 

T HE editor of a Worcestershire newspaper has invited co¬ 
operation throughout that county in an experiment which 
is so excellent in its aim that it ought to Ixb a success, and at the 
same time so late in its beginning that it must prove, it is to lie 
feared, more or less of a failure. It i‘b proposed to collect, under 
the title of “Old Worcestershire, 1 "the floating and unwritten,or 
at least unpublished, treasures of local traditions, customs, legends, 
proverbs, rhymes, and miscellaneous fireside memories belonging 
to the county; aud, with a wise forethought, all such mutter 
not belonging to the county is distinctly excluded from the plan. 
Such a work would stand in the same relation to the ordinary 
county histories as Mr. Green's History of the English People 
does to the ordinary Histories of England; and, if efficiently 
executed, it would go far to clothe the dry bones of the anti¬ 
quary’s labours with living flesh and blood. To the average 
antiquary of a century ago it does not appear to* have been 
matter of much concern whether, if a man had not a coat of anus, 
he had any sort of coat at all. Tho only characteristic worthy 
of notice was a crest; and he who did not exhibit a motto 
might just as well not bolong to the rnco of uiiiculutulv 
apenking men. Exceptions were indeed made in favour of suet 
departed worth as might have attained tho parochial bcatilicntiou 
of a monument; but then it must be in the church itself, and 
not iu company with “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet ” in tho 
churchyard. 

It is, however, only just to Worcestershire men to say that l)r. 
Nash, the historian of that county, was an antiquary and an ob¬ 
server of a much higher type. Ilia ** collections " are full of inte¬ 
resting detail upon mutters quite outside the mn<re of the Heralds’ 
College; and the curious old ballad in praise ot Malvern and its 
waters, with its pious refrain, **O praise the Lord,” in every verse, 
is known best, if not exclusively, through liis volumes. I) ro search 
of ancient records kept in view' the man ns well as his “ coat,” as 
in the case of the first known rector of the important parish of 
Manley:—“ itobertus dc Lech, persona do Merita, per las efc nets* 
ab adolescentUi siui nummorum numerum augmeiitavit. et itle 
avaruN 4 Id. Aprilis (1299) prrodonibus peremptus pecuniaui per- 
didit atque vitam. Defuncti fumis non putriu, vir dolet unna.” 
The roferenco for this pleasant obituary notice is to “ Ami. Wig.” 
(i.e. Annates lViyomiemes). Hut even the county historian of 
wider aims, such as Dr. Nash, would not have considered it 
worth his while, or of interest to his readers, to collect tins 
old stories and superstitions of tho country side. They pro¬ 
bably showed, in the later years of tho eighteenth century, 110 
sign of dying out, and no Commission or Department hud as 
yot been iu von ted for the express purpose of making war against, 
them. Learned men might correspond with each other ou the 
subject of amusing derivations for local names; but they did not 
trouble themselvos to know why or whether an anxious mother 
would eomo to tho parson to be^ a 41 Sacrament shilling ’ to hang 
round tho baby's nock as “ good for tits,” or tlio old grand mot lit*, 
when a thunderstorm was approaching, go to her chest lor tho 
“letter of Our Saviour to King Abgurus,”that she might fasten 
it up ou the wall. If tho language of old good wives and nurses 
now and then reached the oars of wiggod authority, it was probably 
disposed of alter the fashion of Dr. Johnson : It is observable 

that the nurses call sleep by, by ; lullaby is therefore lull to sleep. 1 ' 
Why “ the nurses call sleep by, by ” did not concern our great¬ 
grandfathers very much. 

Such an inouiry ns that which has been lately set ou foot 
in Ilerrow’s Worcester Journal , and which hus beeu taken up 
with some interest in a part of tho county, might help to 
solve aoveral questions of general historical interest. Among others, 
it would probably throw some curious light upon that chrono¬ 
logical puzzle which everybody finds it bo easy to answer wrong- - 
the date of the Reformation. Rural England might Ire found not 
altogether to have borne out the favourite theory of tho short and 
easy manuals, that the religious life of the people was at a certain 
Axed time, by order from London, turned upside down aud emptied 
out like a drawer in a house cleaning, and then, after being care¬ 
fully scrubbed and aired, filled up again with duly authorized con¬ 
tents. There would seem to have remained a good many odds and 
ends in the comers, suggesting that the contents of tho drawer had 
been subjected to a very different process of change. And not a 
few shreds and bita of broken material would extend the sugges¬ 
tion to an earlier date, iu the change from Pagan to Christian 
worship, and indicate in various charms and superstitions that the 
old gods, like the Oaiuanites, held their ground in many a hill 
flistness for a long time after the general conquest of their laud. 
But during the last half-centur)r, and especially during the present 
reign, the process of lmuse-cleouiug lias boen going on throughout 
{he country in a very business-like and unsentimental fashion; and 
& millennium of English rural life would acorn to be apprpachiug, 


soap. 

it is certain that, with our grout and advancing social changes, 
the old memories and traditions have been disappearing fast. Our 
Sibyl, with her volumes of local history,is repenting the experience 
of bur prophetic predecessor. Tho reuson is not far to m. Let 
any one plunge into the depth of even a moderately remote country 
district, such, for instance, ass that which lie?, beneath him from 
Malvern to the West end North-west, and, eschewing every high¬ 
way with a trace of .Macadam about it, search out the ancient ways 
to which old imp* or his own eyes may guide him—the main 
lines of packhmve communion! ion or the .cross-toads which led to 
market. He" will probably soon discover, whoa his path touches 
some modern road, a wooden receptacle* resembling half a Noah’s 
Ark, nailed on a gate-post or hung in tv tree; and be will rightly 
divine that this is meimt for a rustic post-office. Let him, after 
the first inevitable smile at the wavs of a primitive people, 
carry buck his thought to their life in the days before this “ scent” 
of the world's “ paper-chasH ” was laid there, and when their only 
roads wore the old tracks which In* has bwn following. Tho 
people certainly could not write. For the must part, they could 
not read either; if they could, the. Bible and Prayer-Book, and tho 
broadsheets of enrols or of songs from the pack of the infrequent 
pedlar, made up the bulk of their available literature; while 
wonderful prescriptions for the euro of rheumatism or of tho 
stone might he found preserved in quaint MB. on a fly-leaf in the 
singing-gallery. After the day’s labour, by the farm kitchen lire, 
in the summer twilight or the long winter evening, almost their 
only mental and intellectual resource would lie in telling over the 
old stories and sayings, and in singiug the old ballads nml rhymes. 
Such education as there was current would run in tlm same grooves. 
The bahy must 1x3 sung to sleep; the restless or fractions child 
must be soothed by ft story ; tho dame would teach the carol which 
she knew, and tho prayer which she herself laid once learnt. Thus 
the traditions remained, and, which is of still more importance, 
traditionary legends received. iincritici/ing belief. The parish clerk, 
a corporation sole, was their ordinary trustee: and the self-elective 
hierarchy of village singers in the larger parishes kept up tho 
succession of ballads and graver turn s. 

Another element in rural life Rnd society had an important in¬ 
fluence on tho preservation of this unwritten literature. Mr. 
Hughes was, we think, the first to point out, in Tom Pi own, that 
the. rates sneer of the hull and the rectory had ceased, or is ceasing, 
to perform his once established function of learning in bis boyhood 
and preserving in his Jater years the traditions of his home neigh¬ 
bourhood. lie had not in the old days become the cosmopolitan 
that he is now; his early interests were very much confined to the 
narrow circle of his homo; and the stories which ho picked up in 
the nursery and the village were retained in a mind more intelli¬ 
gent than those of mi roes ami labouiers, if not equally credulous. 
The existing condition of our social system through ail its guides 
is fatal to the maintenance of such a state of things. Oral tradi¬ 
tions are dying out, and those weir • have not already been pre¬ 
served, or which cannot now he eni. -cted, in hooks must gradually 
cease to be. It is not within our present purpose to comment ou 
the. social or moral imports of this change, with the causes and pro¬ 
gress of which alone we are eonerrued. It is needless also to do 
mure thtui refer to the altered conditions and opportunities of 
popular knowledge, and to the incre.isod mental supplies fur oven 
the most uneducated modern labourer, which will have been suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by contrast with the condition already described. 
As 11 consequence of those, however, it is plain that the old local 
legends and traditions arc no longer believed. Older people who 
imvy June heard them in their childhood are either ashamed of 
them or do not care to repeat thorn : aud, though they may occa¬ 
sionally bo extracted by careful cross-examination,tho very process 
implies that their heads must already have been set down in tho 
questioner’s brief. 

The school and tho clergyman together have done, a great deal, 
partly of deliberate purpose and partly by iudirec.t action, to 
banish the old carols aud the miset? linnet ms local rhymes or 
duggrel from tho storehouse ol’ childish memory, iu a neighbour¬ 
hood where, not forty yeais h;m, every village child, when asked 
ns to his or her prayers, would reply, “ l nays 4 Our Lather,’ and 
‘ I believe,’ and * Matthew, Mark, Luke, aud John/ ” not a singlo 
child, in a school specially questioned for the purpose, was found 
to be acquainted even with the name of the old Angclo-Evaii- 
gclislic invocation. The combined effort* of two or three educated 
memories may perhaps recover the whole of the curious " < ’iilhiirino 
and Clement^ rhymes associated in We.-t Worcestershire with tho 
children’s custom of begging for appl'vs in the last week of 
November; but tho legendary fame «.f M. L.dJwrino has almost 
entirely died out of remembrance in tin* Truio-v alley district, where 
fifty years since it continued in undiinimdic dfivsImoss.^The tracks 
of till* .Saint’s 4 * Muro and Colt,” and of the iron patten-rings of 
the " maid ” who stole them, may bo found stiM by tho curious 
upon blocks of the Old Red {Sandstoin- lying in tho devious course 
of the brooks (and of their tributary rills a* well), down which the 
animals were led to avoid detection; Ur probably there is not an 
inhabitant of the district now living who would not laugh at 
the belief which was firmly hold there in the early part of the 
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S tie- upp’uwLu-.* in* Too r -i"- of T.uii ,i i. Lin* 

ipu v.lu.'h iiuiiv piUii.’i.T *, public. -uionllon 

iii* db curbed \vi:k ‘.rioit-i ■! mire c . T,*,;ni- 

livnl among tin, e '.luv.um ir* c-mui.oi ti««_* .Ki^indt 

ur:ny, v\ith the lor it and )vnrgi»n. 7 ..ith-:i which 

put lorv m U 'j-.i ii-trL*', 'I ii •i\*u*y vrvu v\ Tho 

ioc«rtioi.ji h ."lv mi r-f.jrthn ,i'.< lie- \ oiniiB p!;iii-> sire 

h*i nuno-ivii* aud m» diilbituil m eh-: . r. ;I: vt ;: b-v.mh.ss ii idle tilt 

lor an <■ >: i • -: i ?*_v ob-itwr to j * ■ t.»■; i not:- n o, wild at 

present i-i* ■',<•1 of w Jut is .mim * i» he ii ,jn ■ i*; and vet, ill 
order to ci-,i !.•*/.• fairly the in".on *•. ' h ■_ lu:k‘v,i in providing 

lor the iie.eii«v of the count: v .>•*-; t ,u» :u.im piUn'i|i%^ irrs *4 bo 
Kept in view, and n-rlniu ihviui.** i<L.uf nuivv-l m in iv:_\r.i to the 

Millie <«f , e\enu pl'opuTdiouj-.. 

The. UibL poiul. to hi' M-li’.'-d i-i die icun. * »• ! force, divided 
into the H'vural I ranches of ui Tilery, uiv.dr*. :.ml infaul.rv, 
which, in Uio opinion of those wljo m* be.it ah'e k* t .minute 
the requiicinciita ol‘ iho count r\, u uv, -oary n.r its i(e fence. 
Thi« force will include nut un.v ihe fine,is tor ibr- {.uni ou of 
the I’niU'-i Kingdom, but -iko the ;t;uiy of India and of the. 
colouie.'-i, lopeJ.lier wjtji the (IT, ns.'hie :o.-ee which Jm;• l.-ual might 
lied if no i -sury to tloqxttch to tJ.e ('outiucul or elsewhere for tiio 
furlhc»tnuce of her policy, Hawru. however roughly, cslinniUid 
thu aumli'i- of our nviuv ol’ tin* In. iiu, ils* cijoj|ki.s : 1iu»i should next 
Ihj cohsitc'U d. limler this Load must, be included ; !iu ,-Miciencv 
which it is to attain, ami ilie lululive standard of exrellcueo of its 
component puTi*. 'lo retain i,i time of pc.cv an nriuv of a strength 
s dfu-K-ul i'm- war is muiufoatly impo s-.d»io. I'imreJovo iho (,cp,anina¬ 
tion hhoiitd comprise a lir->t. line adtipurt for oulm.iry : equ.re.mcn*’d, 
reserves to till ii up and replenish it in timu ul win, end n w.ic<md 
hue ns ii support when the war has boon fully developed, lastly, 
tin) cost id tie?, force must be esiiuiaicilfin ivlatiou ;o liie woidth 
of the country. These are the three main pnneitdee o. 4 which lhe. 
OKgiuiixutioii of an army hinj^e^. 

Thu majority of vviiters on niiiilary vnfovui appeal- to a^-reo that, 
if properly maintaitied, the army waichwe at- pitmenl have on piqier 
ia numerically auftineut lbr the purposed i>-»|uii%*«l, andtiut the nvo 
liitudred tUou.*aud imu couipriaeil m the regular army, the Militia, 
the Yeomtutry, mid the Volunteers, iuv enongh i u . m u country 
who**e tirat line of dufeuc* 1 musl nlwuy.- lv the auvy. The rock on 
which critics split ia the cuiMpnaUioii of this three, and the best 
menus of raiding it, aud of keepiu-.r ii i»\ a due condition of idli- 
ciuncv. A few, of whom Captain lie:,** may ho considered ns 
the exponent, wottld imitate tim e\n;;i j( u. of the militurv nations 
of the CunLiuc.it, mid would miso th > mi.iy by couscripthm. A 
larger nuinlmr, rypiv-cnled by Cord idc.ho, would coniine conscrip¬ 
tion to thu aiililia, inducing men to e::'.i.! into tin* regular army br 
and bounty, and to enter the Volunteers in tirdor to escape the 
ot; whilst many writers deprecate any conscription whatever, 


alleging that so wealthy a country m Engluud should maint-ain her 
army bv voluntary enlistment., paying a fair price for her soldiers 
in tin- open labour marker. 

The arguments against consciiption for 6ho whole of the English 
army are so numerous rind conclusive that it is unravesanry to ih» 
ui«»to than allude t<> (hum. The tut imposed on the wottlth and 
liuppim -* 1 »ii a ciiuiutv by forcing into the ranks rcmiits w|iose 
kilMuri llii-rw*^ iMiijdovcd would coutrih.itein u far git-abn' degrni 1 . 
to il.-i line pn.."ir,,»iilv c-mld only bo justitiod, and, in ihuf, would 
mil* l»c p*,-.s’4li!e t ii' tfun;vr r-ucl; ».*- lha'i which huhiln/.lly meimccc 
< lecnMj.y impe idt-il om-j- !-!ii:‘ !mIm1. It.scut-l cun s-cmccly he c.silcu- 
Kiti-d , i* iiwifi.-- I'iuiuuuion In drlvivg men nnruM tlte Athudic to 
i 11.%* i.-w. ii, .i.dit imp-t ..n bunU^uuui nation fioiu v.liivh war, 
vvii;» lli.* h.»] *■ 4*1* li.liin* i' .ni'.iuieiit, might evoxi bo v - 

.i mi-t:,. uf <>:- ( iec. In (J »i*ait- direct money eo»t <mn, c\ 
he ciitcidated, ::t* l lie m- a ro puX of the inldicr is uIiM0.il lie e.-.- 
iMiily !.->uppieiii( , iio , d by In _ from hi^ lelaliojvs and Iricinls. dn 
.uMiliou to ;sr. inm-iiLs the Jiei csj-ilv nf foreign ci-ivicc in 

peace tiine for llj- ...aiuviLy uf Iho English lxsguliir an:i,j' iuilKok 
con.serijiiion out of the ijuerlion. 

Tiie .°e*'i »nd ]>l:m, of pm ling in force thu law which permvlf 
cmwriptn n by lmuins of the lullol for the Militia, although in 
if une d. give open Lo tin* b-uno objeetjoJH, ;m yot ?>o njodiln-d in its 
upviuliou .-a io 1 j.« nt b'e^L a j’o^rtib'e e;* pudient. 'Die period of 
si-r\iee \ .mid Ik* .-Imrl. llieduly rom}\u\itively en^ , nj. l lie* jejm 
1 mkl nut be n moved fir iinm (!i<-ir hemes; Wuil-'.l il\e mili¬ 
tary 1 .:s!»m that would be I'lipeiuler-d, with the lio^e of y^Ood 
pay, NVi-uid ier-d to iill the auks of flu* regular ar’i.-y, leaving 
the Vt uuteerM to lie ri|.l*' died bv tie;:.*; who *.>ov*!* 1 prefer 
! to t- wi.-t? in die Miolia tin* o.iciy f -^i-vero trah.iiu neCCisary 
(i* *• ah i; them |<» o .u b ;!■(• :*• pmoif . . i dm'd of cMif’iv'iic.'. Mr. 
H.-i !v, in li.t ^i.e.-t h 1 |-;,e].o >n m M:iy l.i.-i. tL j.i ex- 

pl'-' - ...I ii. -i OjijilloM i)l tbj.s U'O.J'iied foj |»l *>f COu.M'lip'i fU : -**Th(- 
b.nlol uiiain, in a .’n u- «.i v.biiii if umy become ji-ei'.'S.iry to 
doivv. I t!o not tloJi'v it a .-’uld b*- v. i.-e to draw upon i uTinuo.es- 
Mirilv ; but if iie*-eu. n* . 'n.ni.l nri.-e, l :uu sure Jio Mniisier with u 
due s* m* of his duly wu.nd . briuK dsim mv Jiliitg liiijHt-!f of it." 

The th'n.l p!.m is to d* , .-ici ve.iir* i )V on tlLe iiidueemi aw vshieh 
i;an he u.luted to uicu Jo i'-r 11- • ainiv voluntarily mat aiming 
j soldiers -Mllili .nien, . n»l «\< n .o .i i«* j!.* ji» uvtci't '.'. ■mik-its, 

| are hcie iiidmbd—m t..i-1. to eocqole i.i il»o luboin mu unit for 

I n .supply ol recruit*'. \ uuU. ];!: U.nidiug rh*» n iy ctlv,ui-- 
toges which ol Kite veals lene been conferred on the v.J-Lcr, this 
j nieljmd dots ju»t nt jTnejii I h*j ( i i-itln-r (it-: iirniy or tin Aiiiilin up 
! to tlmir prujier iimum-ic-i .Ure/igth (to .-.v nothiug of ll.e -jiulity 
| of ibi* root nils), m my hemo.j involving more («r 1*^ j .idles l 
} rli.ing. i. have been put f'.i-'v.od by army rt'forniers. 'flu • - - iii’inys 
! uuiv be e<miprisf>d gen. r.uiy ui.dir two he ids. The i. v is that 
j wlneltltmb* a supporter in l^.ivl (irey and an advocate in - If .if olms, 
j of vevoudi.mi/.iiip our jne-ent rtysLem bv .sweeping away the Miiitia 
| and ilepending eiilireiy on a : hori-j--r\ice army :in-t e t V»rgi» ro- 
j serve:*. The second i> tba( which lias reeoully bcei' reeu mm ended 
with nuieh (oree bv a vv.iter in llu-. f:':<inharyk Io-/.' a 1 , eml has 
been IVoqueiitly udvoeu(:»d by tluuightiul men, of making the 
Militia tho reel nit ing ground and tin; ti. lining school of the legulur 
aruiy, to bo billowed by phert servien in the ranks, vvitli vob.uUry 
longer Hervieo for India, and a li ved period in the lb.senen In 
regard to tin* first scheme^ y!j-. Hi dm - - plans urn bo crude Qmt it 
is iiupos.sibh) lo reduce them i,i n praclienl form ; whilsl Earl 
(Ivey’s arc tentative, and only gw-able, even if sucecs.-ful, niter 
many years, u,-* they deg.eud lbr ihe I'ormution of Rcsui-\ tog-nlhcr 

vvilii a sen iml line, ou the i fleet of pensions. R»itli aio aUo open 
to this objection, that, in place of building on loumLli nw aln-ady 
existing, limy puli down in order to reconstruct—a method widen 
is not in accordance with English liub'ls and prueedunls. 

The ohjiidious alleged apaiml the Militia achyimi uro that mow 
will not join the force in sufficient millibars, that, euutmundilig 
oflieers will UisliJui to see their regiments nindn the nursery fbr 
| another force, and flint the- Militia is not butlieiciitly drilled and 
discipline,d to take its place in thu field aguiuHt thu trained soldmrs 
of the Cwiitiuexil. In reply, however, it’may be fairly said that 
tho supply of men to tlm Militia will depend ou the iuducouionte 
offered, ihut tho position of colonel of a Militia regiment is ao 
much fcmigh! alter that the respoiisibililies at ton ding it can safely 
bo iiicrcahcd, and that the standard of etticiency for tiio f*-rco liuvy, 
if neecs^ury, bo raised. It may also be. contumled that an 
eineigency which would cull for the embodiment of tbe Militia by 
thri-ulening direct ihuigcr to England could not very well coma so 
suddenly iw to allow absolutely no tiiuu for proptuuiinn; and the 
experience of 1S54 and i'S’50 shows that, in a comparatively short 
period, the Militia i» enpabh* ot attaining very rouMilerubk pro- 
licioncy. 0 

There are thus thrift schemes before tlu) public, all of them re¬ 
commended by plausible argunisnt,-e -11 amely, an army raised by 
conscription, an an«v i-aiscrl jmrtly by couscrip^ion aud partly by 
voluntary service, and an ariuy composed out indy of voluntary 
rer.mils; ihc last scheme being subdivided into two—rauiudy, fhiit 
which advocates one description of force, formed of men borviog 
in flu* rank, and men who have passed through the ranks, and who 
create u Reserve, and the present, system, comprising a regular army 
with its Ki^orvca, and tlm Militia as a second line. The last two- 
f-chciui's would include tho Volunteers (is at pwannt constituted; 
but, aci'ortiing to J,ord Klohoa plan, with their standard of ediciency 
compnkorily raised. Putting aside conscription, and taking for 
granted that the larger part, if not the whole, of the army muU 
be recruited by voluntary enlistment—acknowledging at the flame 
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time that the results ut present obtained are most ansuttiafactory, 
that many branches of the regular army are much below their proper 
strength, that the recruits are too young and too weak for service 
in the field or in India, and that tne Militia is very tar short of its : 
proper numbers—it may lie useful to review the several propo¬ 
sitions for attaining the desired end which various army reformers 
have tried their hands at framing. 

On more than one occasion Sir Lintorn Simmons, in common 
with others well qualified to give an opinion, has pointed out the 
waste of life, and even of money, caused by enlisting for short, 
service lads of seventeen and eighteen, and hna shown that, for the 
regular army at least, men of twenty or twenty-one shonId alone bo 
taken. This has been acknowledged by the writer of the article in 
the Edinburgh /fcwcw already quoted, who proposes as <i remedy that 
the Militia should enlist these huls into their ranks, and after'train¬ 
ing them for three years pass them on to the regulars, sufficient 
pay, in whatever shape it may be dispensed, being "given to induce 
their transfer of Service. A mutual exchange of soldiers be¬ 
tween the Militia and the Line would bo much facilitated if the 
-former were raised, as was the ease some few years ngn, in great 
measure from the agricultural districts; but, in'consequence of the 
gradual absorption of the surplus rural population into the large 
towns, and of the increased demand lor farm labour, the class of 
mm who outer the Militia, oa well as the regular army, has 
changed in character, ami the ranks arc now tilled from the more 
migratory population of the towns. On every ground ibis is to 
be regretted j for it is as true in our own day ns it was when 
Socrates pointed out tin* superiority as .soldiers of the agricultural 
class, that the backbone of an army should be. formed of t he rural 
population. 

Common sense tells us that, in order to obtain an article of value, 
its proper cost must be paid, and therefore, if the country deter¬ 
mines to compete for soldiers in the labour market, it i»u-d otter 
sufficient inducements, remembering that short service, with all its 
advantages, requires a very much larger annual supply of men than 
long service, nud consequently invoLea u considerable addition of 
expense in the item of recruiting. What inducements would 1 » 
sufficient is a separate question, and one which has led to much 
variety of opinion. Tn comparing a soldier's career with that 
of a labourer or mechanic, it must be acknowledged that it 
is usually less laborious, and to many young men more at¬ 
tract i\e ; on the other band, it unfortunately docs not find 
favour with parents, and it also m*cc?sit«1esthe surrender of a good 
deal of the liberty enjoyed by the civilian. Putting the pros 
and cons against each other, the infantry soldiers pay ought at 
least to equal that of the best unskilled labour. Owing to the 
conditions of bis life, it would be obviously imposdblo t<» give a 
soldier his entire pay in money, lie must. lm clothed, fed, 
housed, and tunded in sickness-, consequently tho surplus only will 
go into his pocket. But it hiu been found by experience that, to 
prevent soldiers on leaving the army from falling into destitution 
owing to previous improvidence, the State must save fori hem, 
and consequently that, if long service is resorted to, pensions 
(merely another form of pay) are desirable. Tho pocket-money of 
the soldier is thus a cry considerably reduced, and thn direct 
attraction to recruits to" enter the service is diminished by the 
means taken for their future well-being. A sum down as bounty 
on enlistment may attract men more than a pension on discharge 
(tho amounts being the same) ; but the first has been found 
to have so demoralizing atl effect as to bo rejected, unless under 
exceptional circumstances, although it has tins convenience that 
it can be raised or lowe.od according to the demand for men. 
Many valuable suggestions, amongst others those made by Arch¬ 
deacon Wright, have recently been offered for the benefit of the 
soldier, but nearly all involve expenditure of money, and the 
Minister of War is obliged, not only to consider their real value to 
the soldier, but also whether they will have tho effort of inducing 
recruits to join the ranks. The proposal of deferred pay, to in¬ 
crease according to length of Bfcrvico, has met with much favour, 
and has been ably advocated by Captain Tronch ; but although 
there is much lliuL recommends itself in the scheme, the'remarks 
of Lord Grey, who points out the failure of the plan, tried forty 
yean ago, of puying the discharged soldier a lump sum down, lira 
well worthy of consideration. 

Apart from the question of deferred pay ns it part of thn actual 
remuneration of the soldier, it has been advocated as a moans of 
inducing men to enter and continue in the ltesem*s -a matter of 
considerable difficulty when tho migratory condition of the population 
is considered. This aspect of the case" brings undf*r notiro 0110 of 
tho most iimportant points connected with tho organization of an 
army. The army that went to the Crimea did its work nobly as 
long os it lasted j but there were no reservos, and the raw recruits 
died and disappeared almost as soon a# they were landed. 
Reserves to fill up the ranks to war strength, and to dose the gaps 
caused by death and sickness, are a noceasury adjunct to eveiy 
•tending army. The advocates of short service in the ranks very 
properly put this forward os one of the principal arguments m its 
favour, and no scheme can be of any value that duos hot provide 
for a sufficient Supply of duly trained men to enter the ranks on 
the immediate threat; of War. At present the inducements to enrol 
in the reserved force aft not sufficient, and Lord Cardwell's plans 
, in this respect do not appear to have succeeded. Ilia localization 
scheme, which tHoofetfoaUy promfses well, requires alonger period 
fo teat its pteOlicat value, and. above all things, the nation ought to 
guard iteeu Against busty Conclusions and a restless desire for change, 
■obe question of araiy rtforitt is not one that should be approached 


in a narrow or parly spirit j the national interests at stoke ore too 
serious. Grant patience in forming a judgment should be ex- 
cruised; and due consideration should he given to the difficulty 
providing an efficient army without so great a tax on the labour 
or the money of the country ns to provoke the antagonism of the 
constituuueL . In this article no plain is advocated, no scbrwe 
proposed. \Ve have merely attempted to lay Wore those who will 
have to criticize the coining action of Parliament a short state- 
men l of the matter as it at present stands. 


Till: VESTRIES AND THE SXOW, 

rpilE old question about the rutfatlt* has just turned up in 
a very curious way in tho Marlborough Street Police Court. 
The Ve&try of St. George's, Hanover Square, exists under the 
authority of an Act the liLle of which describes it ns intended 
to provide for “ the bettor Wal management of the Mrtro- 
polih," including, among other thinge, the cleansing of the streets. 
It is of course an plain as anything can bo that the meaning 
of tho Act is that the Vestries should s«*e to keeping the town 
clean and decent. The Vestry of St. George’s, however—and. 
we are afraid it dis-s nat stand alone—-has chosen to interpret 
the duties imposed upon it in a very singular manner, instead 
of removing nuisances, it has taken upon itself to create thorn. By 
tie* 125th section of the. Metropolis Local Management Act, it is 
enacted that it shall bo lawful lor every Vestry, nod they are 
hereby required, 1«» appoint and employ a sufficient number of 
persous to contract with any company or persons for the sweeping 
and cleansing of the several streets within their parish or district, 
and for collecting mid removing all dirt, ashes, rubbish, ice, enow, 
and iillli, and for the cleanMiig out and emptying of cesspool*, 
sewers, and drains.” The manner in which iSt. George's Vestry carries 
out, these duties in regard to suow is, it seems, to employ a con¬ 
tractor to remove the snow from certain streets, and then In pile it 
up in other streets and leave it there till a thaw sets in, and the 
accumulation is gradually dispersed by natural causes. The magis¬ 
trate remarked that, ns the suow was originally mixed with mud and 
muck, and by ils melting became still worse, it well deservos 1o be 
considered ns lillh. It is evident that, if the word u removing ” in 
the Act merely implied transferring a tu usance from one place to 
another, the same process might be applied to the other kinds of 
iillli iiienliomri in the Act; and the inhabitants of Grosventr 
•Square, or any other part of the town, might any iI.lv liud them¬ 
selves swamped with the refuse of the cesspools or (Trains. It is 
perhaps oniy a London Vestry that could possibly conceive the idea 
of carrying out a law in such a manner. The vestrymen of St. 
QIpw* h:t\u perhaps been misled by tho sayiujj, immortalized by 
Lord Pulmrmioti, that dirt is only matter in a wrong place; but 
the cmirco of reasoning by which they arrived at the conclusion 
that Gin-oemc- Square whs the light place for dirt is difficult to 
imagine, it seems to bo this idea of t’io Vestry that tho inhabit¬ 
ants of fJroswnur .Square are stuck-up people, who think a great 
deal too much of thoncMilvos,; but it may bo imagined that even un- 
pretending people in Wliitcchapol or Lambeth might equally resent 
having huge embankments of damp and fetid filth built up in front 
of their houses. That it should occur to 11 Vestry to behave in this 
liarlwrou* muntuT, and further, that even after tho outrage*has 
been exposed, it should be necessary to appeal to a police magis¬ 
trate in order to gel it driven into the dense heads of the vestry¬ 
men that they have no right to act in tiiar way, is certainly"a 
strange illustration of tho practical aspects of modern civilization. 
An doubt it is desirable that much-used thoroughfares should be 
cleared of refuse w hich is not only oticnwi ve 1o passers-by but an 
obstruction to traffic, and if it were deposited in the open spaces of 
any of the squares merely for ft day or so uutil it. could bo taken 
elsewhere, this might bo end wed. It appears, however, that the 
dirt was simply transferred lroru one place to anuth«r,and there left 
without any further thought about it or any attempt to deal with 
it, ami so became much more noxious than when spread over tho 
streets. J L ia needless to say that u mass of moist dirt steaming 
up in the air, soaking into the ground, nud possibly even into the 
houses, and spreading dampness and miasm it on e very side, is not 
merely nit inconvenience, but a positive danger. \Vhat is meant 
by the Art in clearly not that, refuee shall be shifted from one place 
to another w here it ft equally in tile way, but that it. shall be 
removed to sonic plucc where it will do no harm. 

The summonses ill this case were nominally token out against the 
contractor, but tho real culprit was the Yustrv, which ju.stifil'd his 
conduct. Mr. Livingstone, the surveyor, stated that his orders to 
the scavengers were to remove suow from the principal thorough¬ 
fares and to heiq) it up in lumps, so that tin* contractor might have 
ll it carried away as quickly as possible ’’: font the question turns 
on what is <f as quickly as possible.** In tins in taiux* the snow 
was left lo accumulate for seven days, und was itdd«d to uutrl it 

..^-1_ 1 6 _... .• w _ ..... 1 


ns there is a difficulty hi getting rid of other Mmfe of refuse; but it 
is absurd to apeak of 'this difficulty as insuperable. Xobody 
expects everything to be made perfectly comfortable under suck 
circumstances all at once; «H that can be asked for is that what 
can reasonably bo done 1 hould be done. In this ense, it is said, 
the snow was removed to one of the squares, .or to the Pork, windh¬ 
over was nearest to the main road to be cleoM; but j 
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consideration should have been shown in distributing the 
snow. There might have been room for a moderate quan¬ 
tity for a day, but not for mountains to remain a week or more 
on the chance of melting-. Again, a little trouble or expense in 
curling the snow further oft' would lm\e boon « small matter com¬ 
pared with the extreme unpleasantness, as well as danger, intlicted 
on householders who found themselves surrounded by walls of 
frozen mud. It is not very far from any part of St. Georges 
parish to ITydo Park. The magistrate hold that the Vestry was 
authorized to collect and remove the snow from the streets; but 
then this refuse could not he loft imleJiniiely in some other place 
where it was equally u. nuisance. There must, he said, be a reason¬ 
able user of this power, und when there was a collection, there 
must be a rcnioful within a reasonable time. In this case he 
thought the limit of reasonable time bad been much exceeded, ami 
many person* besides iho residents in Groavciior Square will think 
to too.. It is all very well to talk of public convenience ; but the 
people in (jrusvenur Square, ami in other squares which havo been 
aimllarly treated, are also purl of the public, and are emit led to 
consideration, even though they arc not sdiopkeiqx-ra. If the 
Vestry cannot discover any way of keeping the streets clean except 
by rawing hills of snow in particular squares, they had better let 
it ftlonc. llut, as everybody knows, there is no impossibility 
in the matter at all. It is only a quest iou of labour und ex"- 
penae. If the Vestry chose to have such work done properly, it 
could got it done ut once. We do not happen to know upon what 
terms the contractor is paid to do his work, but if ho undertakes 
the bargain, he should bo strictly hold to it. A writer in the Touch 
Speaks of the case of a contractor who, having engaged to keep 
tlio streets dean, has allowed himself to be beaten by circumstances, 
and has chosen rather to pay a limited lino than to incur the un¬ 
limited expense of performing what lie bus undertaken." It would 
be interesting, however, to Know whether the contractors really 
pay any lilies at all, or whether the lines arc more than nominal. 
A man in business who finds that it pn\a belter 10 submit to a 
small fine than to do his work thoroughly is exposed to a danger¬ 
ous temptation. It is obvious that, us regards dealing the streets j 
of snow, a snowstorm or two in iho eom.-e of tho winter is a cir¬ 
cumstance which a contractor mn?t reasonably expect, and ought 
to bo prepared for, and it is non.>enM‘ U> talk of the additional 
expense, of a little more carting being unlimited. It is possible 
that contractors nvo at present itu-udiciciitly *\ muneraled ; but that 
is another question, They Lav no right i • pocki-t the money and 
then shirk the work. 

The gross nusconduct of fcl Georges Ve*trv in this balance 
is unfortunately by no naans an exceptional incident. It 
only a characteristic example «d' the bhumeful way in which tho 
general functions of tin sc 1 km lies ruv dLctuuvud. The cleaning 
of the streets, as far as the Ye&trics sire concerned, has becoaw 
simply mi organized imposture. In the Gily tho work is done 
thoroughly and systematically ; but elsewhere it seems tu bd 
thought enough u> make some nominal arrangement with contrac¬ 
tors, and then to leave the contractors to do their duty or let it 
alone, just as suits their own private convenience. At. ordinary 
times there is a show of doing some* hin./; but v\ believer the ser¬ 
vices of the scavengers nvo mo.-t required, they Mcem to subside 
into a purely passive attitude. J.ike the rustic who waited for the 
.stream to run l»y, the contractors wait patiently for the had 
weather to come to an cud. They no doubt argue that it is useless 
to clean the streets one day when they are sure to be as hud again 
cm the vuoviovv. It i-, true that this is just what they are paid to 
do, but then they can always square things with the Vestrv. 
lienee the lakes of mud, the tnuhankiucula of dirty snow, the 
slippery tilth of the pavement, more perilous than ice, and all that 
accumulation of mess and misery which makes the finest thorough¬ 
fares of the Weid 1'ind such a vilo slough of despond uller 
every heavy fall of min or snow. It. is impossible to imagine 
a more melancholy farce than to see the wretched paupers who 
are turned out in Piccmlillv to make a pretence of sweeping. They 
seem to be chosen childly f<»r their deafness and other physical in¬ 
firmities, aud their chief occupation is to get iu the w'ay of cabs 
and omnibuses. What little is done for the streets in bail weather 
appears to be ing. niously devised with a view to increase public 
discomfort. The mud ri scraped from the middle of the. road into 
broad ridges on each side, which have to lie jumped or forded by 
any one who wants to cross. Not. only in the cleaning, but in tlio 
repair, of the streets the convenience of the public is cruelly dis¬ 
regarded. At least the greater part of this sort of work might be 
done during the hours when the streets are little used ; and, if a 
sufficient number of men were employed, there would be no diffi¬ 
culty about this, as they could work by gas-light as well as 
in the early *"oniing. Hut this would not suit the convenience 
of contractor, .rho prefer to dawdle over every job as long os 
possible, and spin it out to the utmost. The consequence is that 
the traffic of important thoroughfares is continually inter¬ 
rupted during the most valuable period of the day, while 
a handful of men are pottering ovr their work. The other 
day, to the serious inconvenience of a huge number of people, 
Kensington Hoad was shut up, and traffic had to go a long way 
round by the Tulham Hoad and South Kensington. Yet, for 
some port of the day at least, any one who had the curiosity to 
see wliat was doing in the Kensington Road would have found a 
oouplo of steam-rollers standing idle, and the attendants fast 
asleep. 

It is amazing that in a rich, luxurious capital like London 
such a disgraceful slate of things should be tamely submitted 


to. What can be more absurd than to go on ornamenting the 
tow n und raising fine buildings, when the elements of common 
doccucy are neglected in this manner P . There must at last, wo 
suppose, lie a limit to human endurance in this rospect; aud it is 
much to bo wished that householders generally would follow the 
example of thorn of Grosvenor Square, and take legal measures 
for preventing the Vestries from making nuisances instead of re¬ 
moving them. It is (significant that the only part of London 
which is kept respectably clean is that where there are happily no 
vestrymen. 


THE MALAY DKfc>rATCUE$ 

A DESPATCH has boon received hum General Col borne de¬ 
scribing the operations which ended in the capture of Kinta. 
The force, naval and military, employed on this servico moved by 
water up the Perak river at the rale of only seven or eight miles 
a day. The labour in poling heavily laden boats against a strong 
current, was sex ere, and delays were caused by groundings of large 
boats and intricacies of channel. Advancing in this way, and 
meeting no opposition, the force reached Hlanjaon 13th December. 
At this place, which is forty miles north of the Perak Residency, 
intelligence was received that the Malay chiefs, Lola and Ismael 
(Mqipivu'd to bo implicated in the murder of Mr. Birch j, 
had passed through Blnnja and taken the road to Kinta, 
and it wus decided to advance without delay from the 
Perak river through the jungle to tho Kinta river, and get 
postt^Mon of tlu> Iviutu capital. Accordingly General Ool- 
norne, leaving a detachment to occupy Bhmjn, proceeded with 
the remainder 1 if tho force towards Kinta. The extreme badness 
of the narrow path, through thick jungle interrupted by fallen 
tret’H, with swampy ground and deep mud, rendered progress slow. 
At a turn in the putli, about two or three miles from Blanja, the 
first opposition was encountered. Fire was opened upon the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the 10th Regiment from a stockade, concealed by 
thick jungle, at thirty yards* distance. Our men placed themselves 
under cover aud returned the tiro. One of tho guns of the Royal 
Artillery and the naval rocket lube were brought forward, and the 
enemy retreated. No casualty occurred on our aide except a severe 
wound received by the Colonial Medical Officer, Dr. Randall. 
After a further advance of two miles fire was opened from another 
stockade, which was inlron possession of in the same maimer. No 
further resistance wns encountered until tho force arrived within 
two miles of Kinta, but extreme labour und difficulty were under¬ 
gone trum the badness of the. ruud. Kiutu was taken"! after n slight 
resistance, on 17th December, and thus the road through this 
(bmgeroiiM jungle was secured bofuru the Malays Lad time’ iu ob¬ 
struct it more diet tually than they did. The mor:J effect of the 
occupation of Kinta was likely to be beneficial. The chiefs Lein 
and Ismael were supposed to have lied into tho Patani or Lower 
fcdiim territory. The health of tho force hart been good. 

A liiice under General Rous went, up the Larut river to Malang, 
and mm died 1 hence to Q util la Kungsa, on tho Perak river, 
above lllanja. After taking Kinta as above described, General 
Colbornc sent a message to General Ross asking for reinforce¬ 
ments to hold Hlunja. A detachment of 150 men was sent accord¬ 
ingly, and as the river between Qualla Kangsa and Blnnja had not 
been icporled open, news of tho arrival of this force nt Blanja was 
anxiously awaited. U11 22nd December a small steamer returned 
to Qualla Kangsa, end reported that this force had reached Blnnja 
safely. But the nex t i teiu of intelligence was less sat isfactory. On 
4th January General Ross proceeded to disarm Kota Lama, a village 
on tho Pei-iik river, two miles above Qualla Kangsa, with 100 men 
of tho 3rd Bulla and other troops. The disarmament on the right 
bank of the river was easily effected, and the officer commanding 
the troops on the left bank scut word that tho village on that 
bank was deserted. Hereupon General Ross disembarked on the 
loft bank will) bis stall' and a small escort, and Malays with 
muskets und spears surprised and nearly surrounded this isolated 
party, and killed au officer and wounded several men before they 
were beaten off*. The next intelligence was an official telegram, 
dated 20LI1 January, announcing that Governor Sir W. Jorvois had 
returned from. Penang to .Singapore. At the beginning of the 
month lie had obtained information ikat Ismael and sonio fol¬ 
lowers wore in the mountains near the source of the Perak river, 
lie immediately sent a body of armed police and trusted Malays to 
communicate with a friendly chief and obtain his co-operation in 
surprising this party. lie had just learnt by telegram from 
Fuming 1 lust Ismael, with the greater part of hie rollowers, escaped, 
but Pamluk Indut, the actual murderer of Mr. Birch, was killed. 
A hostile rajah was also killed. It appeal's from a Reuter's 
telegram that in this expedition to the interior of Perak “ great 
dnugers *’ were incurred, but a sensible loss was inflicted on the 
Malays. A telegram from Penang, dated 21st January, announces 
that our troops had attacked the village of llathalmawith artillery 
und rockets. The Malays fled, and the place was burnt. Thera 
was no loss on onr side. 

ThiH is all that has been reported up to the present time, and 
we may bo sure that, if anything important had ocourred. the 
telegraph would have announced it within twenty-four hours 
alter it was known at Penang. Facte would have been 
reported officially, and disquieting rumours, if there were any, 
would havo been promptly forwarded by the Correspondents 
of *the newspapers. But they have added little to the 
official telegrams. An interesting letter dated the 23rd of Decom- 
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bor appeared in tlie Time* of Tuesday last, and as the Correspon¬ 
dent minutely describes his own journey to Qualla Kangea, wo 
may infer that larger topics of. discussion were not forthcoming. 
I[e had heard that GeneralOalborne had asked for reinforcements, 
nml it was surmised, but <u» we have seen wrongly, that he was 
unable to got to Kinta, He had also heard—and iu this thero seems 
to have been some truth—that tlio troops at Qualla Kangsa were 
unable to move for want of transport, llo took tbo opportunity 
of travelling with the Assistant Quartermaster^ tenoral, who 
was going to Qualla Knngsa with coolies. They steamed along 
the coast ami up the Idrut river, observing a man-of-war 
cruising to maintain the efficient blockade of the const to which 
U partly ascribed the slight resistance of the Malays. Soroo 
merchant of cosmopolitan sympathy would no doubt have supplied 
them with rifles and ammunition if a strict blockado had not been 
established. The party «earned up the Limit river and landed at 
Tellok Kart&ng, from which place a good road leads in eighteen 
miles toBukeot Gnutaing. As the Correspondent whs groping liis 
way into this place after dark, lie was challenged by a Goorkha 
sentry and informed that he lmd arrived at the rearmost station of 
the Qualla Knngsa force. Next, day, travelling on an elephant, lie 
reached Qualla Knngsa. There ho found the 3rd Buffs, who 
before leaving Calcutta had their white clothes and helmets 
dyed a dirty slate colour, which he thinks a very sensible colour 
for jungle warfare. He remarked a large number of tins of 
Australian moat, and wns informed that, although the officers 
liked it much, the men grumbled at it. The British soldier L 
tlio same all the work! over, nml would of course show the pre¬ 
judice of the class to which ho belongs at home. Tito Correspondent 
describes Qualla Kangsu us beautifully situated on the high banks 
of the Perak river. He found the officers of all branches of the 
servico sleeping in a large hut, and messing under a tree by fire¬ 
light. Kacli officer was restricted to 40 lbs. of baggage, and similar 
rations wore served out to officers and men. There was no pal© 
ale iu camp, but each officer was allowed n glass of rum per day. 
The health and spirits of tho troops were guod, and lie admired 
the line physique and business-like appearance of the men. When 
ho arrived, want of transport, which nad been the groat difficulty 
of this expedition, had been overcome. He thinks that coolies 
.should law© boon brought .from Calcutta for land transport, and that 
poutoona lift'd ns rafts would luivo enabled the force to flout down 
the river to Blanjn. However, us we lmve already seen, enough of 
boats and rails were collected to send 150 men to Blunja. The new 
Resident is said to have adopted a policy of conciliation, which 
is likely to promote a peaceful settlement ; but the Correspondent 
thinks that it will bo necessary for some time to have such a force 
in fc hand that tho Malays may see that our conciliation is not 
prompted by conscious weakness. This is only too true, both of 
lho Malays and of other races with whom we are in contact in tho 
East. Tho failure of the first attack made on the Malays on 7th 
November, and their surprise of General Ross's escort on 4th 
January, show that they win bo dangerous enemies. Tho de¬ 
spatches of Lieulonnut Abbott, published by tho Admiralty, throw 
much light on tho cause of tho first failure; and it may interest 
Mr. Holms to know that, whatever may he. tho case, at home, our 
Indian army ia thought to have loo few officers. There wore present 
in that attack 54 Europeans with 4 officers, 20 Malays with 1 
officer, and 74 native soldiers with only 1 officer. These soldiers 
were mostly recruits from tlio neighbourhood of Lahore, fur from 
erfeet in the use of arms, and to n great extent wanting in discipline. 
Vhen the attack began, tho Sepojs and police weie huddled toge¬ 
ther behind a largo tree, and proved utterly useless and rather 
dangerous from their wild firing, which wounded some of the 
troops. Lieutenant Abbott ascribes tlio inefficiency of the Sepoys 
to want of discipline, and to no officer being acquainted with their 
language ; uud it would bo unreasonable under micli circumstances 
to complain of failure. Captain Lines, who commanded and was 
killed in this attack, could only make it with such troops as were 
at hand, and, as wo have already said, it is generally better to act 
promptly, bearing in mind, however, that success cannot always 
lie obtained with imperfect means. If, as a writer in the Time* 
represents, tho native regiments are so ill supplied with officers that 
that which happened before this stockade may happen any day on 
a larger scale, then indeed our supremacy both among tho 
Malays and elsewhere may bo in serious danger. If wo attempt 
to build our power in tho East on any other foundation than that 
of our own capacity for war, tho odiiico will tumble. It may 
bo doubted whether wo have enough young active English officers 
in India, and it is certain that we have plenty of them at homo. 
Sepoys will go anywhere, as they have always done, under proper 
leaders; but if wo expect them to tight, say as our English soldiers 
fought at Inkermunn, wo shall be disappointed. It avails little to 
descant on the treachery of tho Malays. “It is their nature to,” 
and they will surprise us whenever we give them the opportunity, ft 
may be hoped that no news is good news, and that this Malay war 
is done with. But wo can easily havo another whenever we dis¬ 
continue the useful practice of sleeping with one eye open. 


PICKETING AT EUTTI1. 

T HE Erith strike, though it presents no features of actual 
novelty, furnish.» an instructive study to those who wish to 
understand tho ruling principles and practices of tho Trade-Unions, 


inasmuch as it exhibits them in an unusually clear and naked 
manner, and free from those accidental.questions which occasion¬ 
ally disguise and complicate the real issues. During the discus¬ 
sions of last Session on the Labotu-laws there was a general ten¬ 
dency to subordinate.practical considerations to a rather sentimental 
view of tlio alleged grievances of working-men. Attention was 
concentrated on the supposed necessity of wording thp law ho that 
employers and employed should be placed on exactly tho emu© Inuring 
—a good object 111 itself—and the important fact was overlooked, 
that working-men have ways of their own which are not tlio way© 
of any other class of the community, and are. in fact, distinctly 
delimit of other people's rights. The stand v^iich is now' bring 
made against piecework, not only by a few men at Erith, but, as 
fur os moral and pecuniary support goes, by tho whole body of 
0]M?rutive engineers in the country, and also by other trades, indi¬ 
cates very plainly tho main object which the Trade-Unionists have 
in view ■, and the process of picketing, which also may be »*hu at 
work nt Erith, illustrates in an equally unmistakable way the methods 
to which they are ready to resortm order to accomplish their purpose. 
It is here not a question whether working-men shall be compelled 
to work on terms which, rightly or wrongly, they object in, but 
whether meu who are willing to work on the terms offered shall 
bo allowed to do ho. Messrs. Easton and Anderson have announced 
that they have at present os many hands as they want; but there 
seems to be no doubt of lho fact that men have gone to Erith with 
tho intention of seeking work, and that a good many of them have 
either been persuaded immediately on their arrival to go away 
again, or, if they aeeoptod employment, have thrown it up at tho 
end of a day or two. < )f course, in so far as this result was pro¬ 
duced by pure persuaMon, there is nothing to be said against it; 
but whether it is persuasion—iu any honest souse of tho word—is 
just the point of doubt. 

Anybody who visit# Erith expecting to set* tho signs of tlm wav 
now going ou there openly displaced will certainly be disappointed. 
There was indeed an exceptional outbreak on the part oi the uura 
on Suturdity last, and two cases of assault have since occurred ; but 
in an ordinary way nothing can be more quiet and sleepy timn the 
aspect of the town. The clang of work is still heard at Messrs. 
Easton and Anderson a factory, and there are no crowds of mon out 
of work tilling tho streets. There is in fact no stir ot any kind. 
Tho railway station is approached by a short road which is the 

I irivate property of the ('omnany, anil on .Saturday this was invaded 
>y a number of strikers, who, ranging themselves on each side, 
hooted tho “ knobsticks,” ur men at work, as they went to the 
train to spend their Sunday away from Erith in order to be at 
ponce. Since then a policeman has been stationed in the private 
.road to preserve order, and pickets ure nut admitted. Immediately 
pbutaide the entrance to the station is au open spare, on one tide »f 
which the “ Wheatly Anus M is conspicuous, nml her© the first 
outpost of the pickets is established. There urn two sandwich- 
men carrying printed placards, on which it is “ strongly r. ei iii- 
luoiuled ’’ that turners, litters, tec., should not seek work <*u the. 
terms offered by certain employers. These men walk up end down 
in tho open space between the railway entrance mid tho pubiic- 
bousr, and are uttended or supported by some three or four other 
men, smoking pipes, who act us n isort of skirmishing party, 
keeping n sharp eye on ull arrivals by train, and occoaiug 
in 11 friendly way such as seem to bo in search of work. Thero U 
certainly nothing up to this point in tho conduct of the pickets to 
give offence. They wish, of course, to conciliate the new-comers, 
if possible, and indeed a prompt adjournment to tho public-house 
generally follows. In ’ tome eases the strangers push ou vviihout 
stopping to speak, but only the more resolute ones resist all parley, 
if the discussion docs not proceed pleasantly, it becomes louder, 
and an outli or two is perhaps discharged in' the rear of au 
obdurate fellow who will not listen to reason. Between this point 
► and Messrs. Easton and Andersen’s works there is another picket 
jjtalioued about half way, mid a third at a short distance from thu 
works. There is no attempt, however, to beset the doors of the 
factory, nor indeed ia thero any necessity for doing so, seeing that, 
thero is no access to it on any other side. It will be Been that, in 
a Hinnll quiet place like Erith, nothing is easier than to detect 
Btrangers and to watch their movements, and obnoxious men 
are thus placed at a disadvantage. It is understood that tho 
pickets have received ppcciul instructions from tho officers of tlio 
Union to keep within proper limits in challenging new-comers, in 
order to prevent any prejudice being cast on the movement, in 
which they ure engaged. Judging from the look of the pirkefers 
themselves, there is certainly nothing very menacing or terrible 
about thorn. They have indeed rather n cowed, dow must look, as 
they shamble about in tho cold; and are ordinarily quiet enough 
in their demeanour, Wo should not think that anv man of ordinary 
spirit, who simply refused to have any tiling to do with them, 
would havo anything to fear; but most* of tho men accosted get 
into talk, and possibly things may be said quiet lv which have a 
bI roneffect, and tho two cases of assault rffiow. tnat some things 
arc also douo in tho dark. Tho evil of picketing ia that it is a 
perilous incline, on which it is difficult for men to avoid sliding 
downwards. It keeps up a perpetual slate of irritation and ferment 
which may at any moment break out into mischief. It is like a 
pot on the boil which threatens to bubble over. Neither Unionists 
nor non-Uuionists are exempt from the ordinary infirmities of 
human temper. Hot words are apt to lead to blows, and tho 
parade of pickets leads by natural steps to more direct and violent 
molestation. ^ 

Tho truth is that picketing, even iii its mildest form, amounts to 
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somethin# more than merely holding aloof, li U distinctly an 
aggressive net. Xu any class of life a man may Ik- in want of pood 
aiivico in regard to his personal conduct, his relations with his 
family, or other such matters; but if a stronger presumed to stop 
him in the street, and to sermonize him on his i inquiries, and sup- 
post that, if he wished to escape a very bad end, only one course 
was open to him, which was to lake the sell-constituted mentor’s 
advice, it would bo thought to bo a very intolerable inipovri- 
nonce, to say tho least of it. AVorking-incn have, no doubt, 
like other people, a perfect right to umke ■■p**.»e)ies ur vote 
at meetings, to publish articles in ueu.sp.ipcr*, to circu¬ 
late hand-bills, urn to come to any iigivniutui ns to whom 
they will associate with, or on what terms they m iy clmo'c to 
work; but picketing clearly pocs beyond this. .It iumluvu per¬ 
sonal at laclr, and implies in an uil'eiinivo inamwii right to mliuizo 
ami criticize another person’s behaviour, itnd to fugue* with him 
from a ground of superiority. If tin* piciiots began by poli-cly re- 
(i nest in# permission to argue with those whom 1 :i*>y tube upon 
tin -ii Helves to stop in the street, and it* the :vqucil was fruit *.1. tint 
might be very well; but they insist ou hilruduvii..' di-w.u "d 
questions, whether their intcrloculor like- ii or no:, ,:ml without 
saying “ lly your leave.*’ The Ancient Mariner who butluu-liolH 


the Wedding Guest is perhaps the poetical i«l mI d ! aTviele-l L ,onid 
picket, and there can be no doubt that it \\a> th*.*v»i ik uv* til mind 
of the Guest which gave the Mariner his opportunism. l>c a uimi* 
non curat hu ; and it cannot bo Kiid that tin- .*st -tu c;.n uu i rl.d.u 
to torch uuumers to working-men. It woulil obvh.u -ly . byu.’d 
that the law should prohibit one man from -in in - l<» aim I l»* r 
street, “ Don't pul your foot in Unit hole*’; lr»l,c , i lu ■ cl Lw !i m >■ 1 - 
!litac is really a point at which nllicious advice I..ihh 
rive and insulting. Where to draw ilm 1 in** kg ween ml is 
allowable and what is uoL is no doubt ditlicnlt, Ira', ihvt** a 
means of arriving at a conclusion. Take, for In to thk > at 
Faith. The judilicatum v>L’ pickets iij that Lin , ...e iutemFI to 
give information of value to working-men. !’.ir tho “ 
rce.oiumemlation M of the placard.! not to t .he wih on ce-i.-.u 
terms is perfectly legitimate, and this mFLt h* e-ilaie« d u ji. 


with appropriate arguments, in a handbill iu b* /hiii L> mi, 
one who choso to lake it. But to bring u u.-ui who*: \v m 
don’t know to a peremptory ball iu tie* t. .vid inyfet *■:* 
having it out with him, is another Mr It i* noL l.« 1 " 

supposed that any man who goes to la..a id '0 ! e„ii»br. m ■. 
does not know perfectly well what tlie -t-ito! t!u< c - a. 
The matter has been lukcn up by all the bvi l * on; e .ed 
with the trade, it hits been discussed for year,', and t viy * n/u.i er 
perfectly understands the bearings of tho mu -lion. It n uhvi.iws, 
therefore, thul the pirki.timr must bo iuiended i‘-c ,om Miisi/ 
more than the giving of information which *\<r\ body diwcily 
alfectod by it already possesses. Any mail m.»y line a, right lo 
fool contempt and dislike for other people who will not do -.shit 
Jie wants them id do; but the right to obiM-h this feiiirg 

S rivatelyis very diilercnt from si right toexpnNs *i by an orv wLid 
cnnuistralioii in an offensive and threatening seine And thi- is 
what picketing does. To resolve to liave nuibing more to do wiih 
» man who acts in a certain way is, one thing, bul to t ike r,,*itrunl 
oppox*tunities of going up to him iu tin; street, and publicly 
remonstrating with him and blackguarding liiui i, .-omelLmg- veiy 
dill'erent. 

This question of picketing, like that of piece-work, was very 
fully inquired into by the Triub-Unions (.bnmio .ioih-.-s, ami on the 
evidence before them, given in a great measure by e-tlmeiii-li^ up- 
porters of the Unions, tlu-y came to thu follow mg conchcibiis: — j 
It is alleged that instructions are given to the pVkels to cuiitinn | 
themselves to a mere representation of the him* of tin* Union 1 
promoting the strike, and to me argument and perauriun oi.lv, 
without resorting to violence, intimidation, or undue coercion. 
But, although such instructions may be given, it is hardly In J 
human mature that tin* pickets, who are interested parlies und who 
are suffering the privations incident to ibe strike, should always 
keep within tho lair limits of representation ami persuasion when 
dealing with men whom they about U* undertake the work 
which they have refused, (uid who may thus render the strike 
abortive. Accordingly", experience shows, and the evidence before 
us leaves no doubt on our minds, ibat during the Lwistcnoo of a 
strike, workmen desirous to accept work are often subjected, 
through the agency of tho pickets, to molestation, intimidation, 
and other inodes of undue influence, uud in client are prevented 
from obtaining employment. 1 ” The C’ommissiom is further rcmaik 
that., So far as relates to members ol‘the Union promoting the 
strike,, the pickets cannot be necessary if the members uro 
voluntarily concurring therein; so l'ar as relates to the men who 
are not members of the Union, picketing ininlies iu principle on 
interference with their right to dispose of their labour as they 
think lit, find it is therefore without justification; and, 
bo far as relates to the employer, il is a violation of 
his right of free resort to the labour market for tho 
supply J of such labour ns bo requires.” The outbreaks of 
violence into which tho men at Erith have already bu?n tempted 
bio a significant illustration of the dangers of the system «*f picket¬ 
ing. At ordinary times the picketing may bo mild enough, 
and of course there can bo no harm in two workmen who are 
willing to argue with each oilier discussing tho pros and cons of 
a question. But tc call upon a man to “ stand and deliver ” his 
^pinions on the jughway, whether he likes it or not, smacks a 
Ottle too piueh of a once familiar crime. The pickets may, in 
Ibabcgimmig, mean to be extremely civil, and only philosophically 


argumentative; but their vooabulury is limited, and fervent 
feeling i* u 6wifi road to bad language. Even philosophers arc 
not exempt from this temptation, and working-men are apt to con¬ 
sider expletives iu the light of conclusive logic. A hVonch writer 
who had been attacked by a rival on a question of grammar, re¬ 
marked that lie had boon called a brigand and assassin, bul that only 
meant that his friend did not agree with him. So, when a Unionist 
calls a non-Unionist by any of the ugly names which have been 
provided for the purpose, he perhaps means to express nothing 
more than a r-trong dilferenee of opinion; but when such words 
ure ined, not in a treatise to bo studied quietly in a library, but in 
the street, face to face with the person availed, awkward con- 
sequmei'A ure apt to ensue. Therefore, it' the Unionists really do 
nuL wish for u row in tho streets, they will do well to withdraw 
llvir piokotf. ut Erilli. AVhat 1 ms already lmpjpcn«*d may happen 
again, and perhaps in a more serious form. Tin* new Act pro¬ 
vides that *• attending at or near tlic house or plan; where u 
le.rsmi resides, or works, or curries mi busiiie:-^, <u* happens to 
)e. or the approach to *'iirh Iioiho or phuv, in order mertdy to 
obtain «>r communicate information, shall not ha dnemed a 
v.a’cirmg or besetting within the meaning ot tne si*cti.»nin 
nvartl to inliiuhhilion ; but hooting nnd cry big )m.I iciih'*.' h evi¬ 
dently not a legitimate way either of obtaining m- eonmvuuieatm.r 
nilbrniatiua. 


LAtV IOi: LA DIMS. 

f 3 MfJ-I ho band had by ihe eoui'iion kiw power and doiniiuon 
-JL ou-r lii? wife, and might keep her j>\ loiv« v.iiliin the hounds 
of duiv, and might hear her, but nol in a violent or cruel manner: 
for iiiMifh ur if he, did but threaten to b*..»l her oiitiag-eou-ly 
or k «e iiev b.vrUiroiisly, she mb-ht hind him io tIn* pe;»ro In .ipjMi- 
ealion lo t'hailee/s or to l!*f» l.ourt of i\iliv‘s lle.wh or Lo II inagl:-*- 
Lrate, i.r might apply lo the Sjihiiinl iV.nr. for a reparation. 
Liiiy \ lie.- c:i e is comnioiih n*li-n'erl to as one i;i whieh the 
Lnv Lao. the 1,‘U.h’s side. Mho exhibited .nticle^ of ;he pence 
ngibnd ' or hisbaud, charging ilnit sle* w:*vt.»>|»„rrtt»-l from him h, 
ari.oi^vi ent: tliat : 4 re was a*io-d lif ho- e'mnM au«l enried 
lo hi.-, iioiijie, and coudm'd oleun d»\f' ; T> l :i*‘ ‘aped, 

and tiiU : :if‘ had heard end I'a ieied that a jen.ni', 

slid h: wgs <.rd“i.d by her loril to hrin: he: aiii>* or dead, 

and therefore t -ho swon* le r life w -. in (lunger. Lord A are- 

m(»\ed, by c< uilsel. Lo discliarge tii*■ ■vtieies. nral myefl that, 

allli'ue.li had Lt*eii a’.lowtd lo (fhaiictiy lor pro- 

l**e.i.ion of iho vvilb ag’ainst her h*i.r»b.>-ut':= cnielty, and Lu compel 
him to iind Muvties lh.it lie did not b<vT or evil M*eal her. viLtheiu 
was always a ]>iijvisu “alitor quam iid \ivuin suum, ex enu.-ii 
regimhiis it castigntionis uxoris tint*, lieiio i.itionalhliter pt*rli- 
1101.'’ 'I ho Uoui'l, however, thought that Lady Vain.* had reason¬ 
able foundation to require sureties of Iho iv'tre against her husband. 
In tho case of Mrs. UoL-hrane, a judgment wu- deliveivd by r^ir 
.Joliu (’olevidgv which descries attention. That bidy li.itl hocu 
induced by tdrulageni to couio to her hn^btiud's lodgings, nnd had 
Ix'en there conlined hy him uut’l lie was compelled by lliihcn^ Uurputt 
Lo bring lu*r into the Gourl of Queen’s Bench. Thu question then 
aioso whether hu had assigned an adoquale cause tor detaining her, 
and tilt; < Vmrt paid tlml our lavs', although cTprcSBod in term* airnplo 
almost to rudeness, proceeds on a broml and comprohensivo prin¬ 
ciple. It has respect to the terms of ihe marriage contract, and to 
the infirmity ot the sex. For the happiness and the honour of 
both parlies., it places ihe wife under the guardianship of the 
husband, mul entitles him, for the sake of both, to protect her from 
the danger of unrestrained intercourse with the world by enforcing 
cohabitation and a common residence. Mrs. Cochrane lmd lived 
apart from her husband lor nearly four years, without Joss of cha¬ 
racter ; but her husband, with the highest opinion of her virtue, 
might yet be excused, even by her, if ho Lit uneasy when ho 
learned that she had gone to marked balls at Paris with persons 
wlimn be did not know. He might well lx; desirous, and he had a 
right, to rotrniu her from frequenting such amufceincnts unprotected 
by his presence and without his [wrmission. She too. though aho might 
fee) secure, was not therefore the more sale at such places; and 
nt any rate she had not the right to bring bis honour or her own 
into possible ur evon imagined jeopardy. It had boon urged that 
a refusal to discharge Mrs. Cochrane would he to sentence her to 
perpetual imprisonment; but she could not properly complain of 
the existing stale of things, for it arose from her own breach of 
duty, and sho might end it whenever she could resolve to ’perform 
the contract sho had entered into. 'Hie moment that sho should 
make restraint of her person unnocesBarv for keeping her in tho 
path of duty it would become illegal, and nothing that had been 
said would prevent hor from coming to the Court for protection, 
yht* must bo restored to her husband. ' 

But although Ilm law exacts thus much from the wife, it 
also requires ti good deal from the husband. ISot only may 
she exhibit articles of the peace against him, but in a proper 
case elie may make him liable ior her costs of the proceed¬ 
ings, as aho also may when sho sues, on reasonable ground, 
for a divorce. A suit under such circumstances would be 
noce&iiry uud lit for the wife’s protection, uud she would be 
authorized lu employ A solicitor, and her luisbaud would be 
liable to pay the bill. If, indeed, a wife were to indict her 
husband for assault, be would not. be liable for the cost of the 
prosecution, because that is not a proceeding Ibr her protection, 
wit for the punishment of the husband. But a divorce on the 
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ground, of cruelty would be a proceeding for har protection * t aud, 
us she ham no property of her own, she could have no redrew 
unless she were able to pledge her husband's credit* Another gf 
her privileges ia that aha ahull not be puniflied for committing a 
theft in company with her husband. And she shall not be denned 
accessory to a felony for receiving her husband, who hoe been 
guilty of it. <>n tin* other hand, while imprisonment for dobt 
esistid. s 4 « wire liable to it. In an action for assault committed by 
tho wife, both husband and wife might bo taken iu execution,uml tin* 
nerhip* was jnat. If she were taken in execution, together with 
hurhusband, for a debt duo from her before marriage, she was not ou- 
titb'd to be discharged unless it Appeared tliat she had no separate 
property, even although her hm-ljund Lad boon disohaiged under 
uii Insolvent Act. It is lamentable to ob-ene that in tliM re«jii et 
we h.L\odi generated from the courtesy of our ancestors. Jilin K>loj,e 
Wfltlmt, if ju'lgmentbe recovered against hu-diand and wife fin 
the eiunect, or e\cu for tbo persuiul misbehaviour of the wife 
iluii'ijj bt*r coverture, tbo enpius shall i^uo against tire liu-dund 
wuh,“ which ii iinu of the many grout privileges of lirglish 
\vi\iM." Il.it this privilege, if it «*v*r existed* had certain!) div 
appi. ml betore jmpii'onmciit for d bt was iiMi-died. It wu< un- 


whon first the question was presented to your mind) you might be 
a good doal shaken after listening for half a day to arguments 
in which the old common law, the doctrines nndpractice of Courts 
of Equity, the criminal law, aud the Married Women’s Property 
Act were ull jumbled up together. The Judges, with much doubt 
And difficulty, decided against the lady's claim, and wo cannot help 
thinking that the m shows an almost hopeW confusion in a 
brunch of law which cuncerns everyday life. Any eo-callod 
umt’iidiug Act would probably umko cmiiuaion worse confounded. 


IIK VIEWS. 


liCI,Li:\VS KA SUM Ill AXU KASMOUA 1 !.* 

D K. REfiLliW i* id road v favourably known to tbp public ns 
the author of two works retarding countries that lit* iaraway 
J i (i m tin* common route of tom mb oi Anglo-Indian officials. In 
1K>/ In' was utrurln'd to the KamUhur lmssiou, of which Major- 


doubu-d Uw that the wife might bo taken, and that it w sdi etc- ! <l«n«*ralll. lb Kuiubden way the politicalUhiuf; and,alter helping 

" . 1 to kiop up our nation il credit at liubul during tho uumous jmhxI 

of the Mutiny, lie published a journal which added considerably to 
icar know-led”o of A fglnmi- tun. In 1875 wo reviuvvcd h 13 voluine 
entitled Fio/ii tho 1 mlua to tho I'yit', pregnant with facts accu- 
inulati d bv biui when accompanying rnr 1 ". f’ollock on bis deputa¬ 
tion iV the settlement oi the i> u.iKkiiy of JVi-ia and Sendaii. 
Mr. Belli vv did not torm pint <d lh-* fu.-t «vpndiUnu. htudid by 
Sir JJongbw J ors_i tl», l-> tin capital oi tby energetic ruler who is 
now' wiihdy known a* the At ilik (jIa.i/'I. But wlnn land Nnrlb- 
brook, in 1873, following mil tbo policy of J.ord Alayo, delerniiued 
on again sending .1 lai.:cr an I Ix-ilt-i i* piipjred party to Xuikand 
and Kaxligar, Mr. Jklbw jv mul tho miw.iuu its medical chiti. 
Win m we add that, b<-idc-i expoihuce gained in lit* own profe<- 
-ion, lie is u u.ilurabd aiul 11 l>ot 1111M, and llmt ho has a good 
kiowhdgc ot several 0 . udd buigtdgn, our readers may easily 
In hit u that tin teiordot hi* adveiiUir.s nm*t puttee.'*) mutter of 
inlero-t it»r niuio than one el.i«"». Wo do nut iurgel that Sir 1 ). 
lor*) ill's hint mission, if it li id no other tuxunblo n\sull, produced 
a book fiomlbo pm ul Mr. iUudi.vsun, who then tilled Jlr. Hollow's 
po-t. But on tho former on\ifjuu fcir J), Foisylh never gat a 
glimpse of tV* Atolik at all, aud war. ulliei not allowed or did uoJ, 
tmd it po-sible to uinrun more lhau limn* 11 days at Ydikand. 
fbe whole tup was then compiled in ,-otm* me months. l)r. 

in tho Punjab 


tioiiaiv vv ill) the ( omt to relieve her ; and vve |jnd judges nbjecun, 
to intM ‘ > this di-cn lion, and pre!< ding that tin \ I'nvv ire uvu m 
feu* <l[ piivmg u plain till of any p.utol hi a legal 1 in lit. TIwv ad- 
mu; d .tubed dial, if a wile vvm anededhy cullu-iou between l.Q* 
limb 'i 1 a.ai 1 h'* phiintiJb the) might to interfere. 

1 li 1 vv. ,p nine of tin pmihpi**»of women under th * imninon 
1 iw, . bit tin pas»iu,f of the Mmuco Act lias made some, m 0 i‘. st 
.‘le 1 o which all lie' consnpn n>. a hi\e not peiliap- vet ip- 
pe if 1 d. Vn alb mpt li,,.. Lui luti 1 \ made to J«»mnl mi this Wt a 

11.at .,.1 divomd woman to mie hei J.ite liu.sbnnd for damigis 
urn -ut, or otlur peisomil iujmy, ismniiiPd mi her liming 
neuji f . . It sue) 1 evi-ls, tlieie im-d bt* a cmie-i mnlb'g 

jKbl in 'bo mm 1 1 "ue bn Lite wil.. 10id it would Kent tii.t (hat 
nglil 0 t* Id e\liml 1 o give him iniiqem.Hlimi even fur an iujuiv 
which h 1 lie>u the gum ml of di voice, la llu ea're jvhltli 1 mi.- 
bill tv b 1 lie tliet^ikLifs Bench Division ol tbeSupivine tb> nt, Iho 
divoxie h.ol h*en ohl.iimd li) the wile; but, ill th^ lespett, 
tin liieo md'a divmco might lo have the same . fleet. It would not, 
Jiow \... Invt occurred to a puvoi -if ordmarv inUlll'»" L v to 
(I*due* I'um tin A «1 any such li^-iit 0111 ither aide; but iLnil 
must !„ id'owed that mnj deeii-ionsol mirt’juitsevhibn c\ei -.m 
jiigum iv. flic diliiciilly of tliia qiu-tiDn i-^ not diniiiii-h-'d b\ 
on hi n -i .itam, and when a learned Juilpo lifers to the am at 
maviiu U. .t buslund aud wife aie one 
wbel'iri .hi* is not mi** of those rule* of law- which equit 


Min .ltd. TheCoiul oi (in..nei rv nlw.iM* recogui/ed tin* iptule P‘*ue until Dio »2th ol the Nimo monlh 1 
. m u...o ni llm wile, and even if it hmloubtfnl whether hu-hud \Nilhout iiMitutii.g unfavmnable compaii- 
ai'd .vife are two oi one, it seenmal lead certain that tin \ i.muut 1 "hih* lull) bearing out everything Wiitten l 


.md 

bo liolb ivvo and one. liven if it be cornet to limit tki 
doi’Liin. of unity to property, vve nuiMt uuemlHr that it bn . I *^n 
m'Mji.il by the Ja'g, Lituie .m well as by the (’omt of 
Cbau'iv Imdir the .Maniid if, L’loperty Act of i.Sjo 

r,nuts o i,:u’ weru hound to ivcnmii/u ‘ejinrate property in maimd 
iwmii, and lor one jmrpose, we have .ilremly k-i 11, they lecog- 
iii/etl it foity or more y ears ago. When a man red woman wu* 
taken m evecutioii and a|iphed tobedwhurgfd.tUel’.jiirt imjiuud 
whed’er *dio laid any aepurate propel tv, and if aho had it kepi her 
iu iitMiidv in urdir to iqutir^u out of it satisfaction to th f * pl-uutur. 
An nticmpt was mado ft Jew yell's ago to puo a man utter divmco 
iur un .e-MUilt committed by hu wife on ft third jrei'aon duimg the 
iminiage. I 4 'or huv wrong committed by the wite ahe vvivs nlvvavK 
liable, and her ImaUuid could not bo sued without her, licit her could 
sho bo auid williout joining her husband. When tho hm»band 
WvW tlniM joined “for conformity," as tlm lawvera said, if ho 
died lire action went on against Iho wile; but if tho wife died 
the eetMU abated. It is clear, therefore, that then* wwb 
no cause of action against tfie husband. He was not li.ihio 
ior tho wrong, but was joined only by reason of the univ*erb.tl 
rule that the wife during coverture could not b« eitlnr .solo 
plttinlilf or *xdo defendant. Thus far the law vvns uuqueatum- 
able, and it followed that the action could not be nuintiuiieil 
against tho Into huuhnndafter divorce. This decision seems eutiiny 
sa.ihiactory ; but wo fail to see how 11 helps the lady iu the present 
ea.se. Supposu that au nesuult was coiumittod ou tho wile, mid 
inviui dmtoly afterwards her husb.md died, it may bo iidmitied ln.it 
hlie e mid sue fur this assault. Then suppose thut the muriupo 
was dissolved not by death, but by a decree of a Mumt, the k»iik« 
cmihcquence would tollow. This seems to bo tho ttiongcetway iu 
winch tbo lady's argument could be put ; but there is .Dill a wide 
hllbioiico between suing a third parson and suing Lor late 
Michaud. It may be assumed, with soiuo conndunce, that tho 
lulhors of tho Divorce Act did not contemplate tho result 
vbich this lady’s counsel attempted to draw from it. Tho 
r’oiut is undoubtedly required to look at tbo conduct of both 
MvtitHi. It would not. oi course follow merely because cruelty 
win one of the grounds ut divorce that compensation for thit 
■ruelty was noooBsarily takun away. A man may bo punished for 
ivlou} or uiisdeiueAnour, and still remain liable to an action for 
lamages for the very act for which ho has been punished. Jhti still 
re may venture to say, with smuo approach to certainty, that P.ir- 
iamont when it gave to a Court the power of divorce, did not 
ntend that actions and croftswiciions should be brought between 
be late husband and wife iu respect of their conduct during 
mrriaga, But although you might feel tolerably sure of this 


pawn, vve mu fit . s\ i Itdl'-w and lus party b*lt the bill tliUi >n * F Miureo L _ 

f law which wpiilv In* j 0,1 the 19th of July, 1873, and did nov git back to that 
d.ucuuiil Die 12th oi the Mine month m tlie year following. 

■niiS, wo may *ay that, 
by In** jucibit-for as lo 
the dillii'iiltu* ot ihe liiufe, J>r. Bellow iu* iuiv**r*eil huger tracts 
oi lirecim 11 try, uiivcd iuou> vvithii« uihabituiit^,cuttu.umv*x»pioudy 
of ihe native di die.-, with which all tire mcmbeis of iJre minion vvoie 
bu rally -urfejLtd at evciy vi**il, imd lms„iven m* a graphic picture 
ol native mi iclv uud**r tire jule ot a 1 'p.ibl*', oavneut. but severe 
nlvioii* <h upliu.ui.iu. Mr. Bellow's work mtiyba divided into 
tluce mum poilioiis, with a lew epitode* or nppendices. Four 
ihaptei* uro taken up with Kashmir and la h. 'I wo more arc oc¬ 
cupied with the liare-il over lire passes to r'anju and Yarkiuui. 
And tho remainder id tho wmk re devotei to un account of Yar¬ 
kand, Kashgar, and as much ol the intenor ftu iho olficer* of the 
mission could *uc. TUn return journey is wisely eompressi'd into a 
.single unci a concluding chapter. The idyle throughout is easy, flow¬ 
ing, and animated, Ihe nmvduiCB are vvell selected, and the criti¬ 
cisms err neither from severity nor favour. But there are two sad 
deficiencies. There is no index and no map. The omission of the 
lii.st might have been condoned. lire failure to give ti map show¬ 
ing the p.ic-u.s and the routes taken by different portions of tho 
luK-ioii is utmost unpanloimble. The jileanue of reudinjr the 
narrative is marred l>v umbilit* to nee whuo tho travellers bhivciud 
under twenty degrees ot l’ren, or where they hailed tho let uni to 
v egctablo un.l aunnul life in t lie v alley s, 

V\V have so leccntly reviewed \lr. WilaouV Ahoih' of Show and 
Mr. Drew - Jitmnwo and Km/nntr at sumo lenirlh, that vve may pass 
lightly over the cluiplcjs in which Mr. Bolltvv di *ciilns 1I11O.1 tier 
principality. Ills account.) ot the vegetation; of thn lak'-.s, with 
their floating gardens, composed of nialeiiil which sujiporta 
breadths of melons and pumpkin- in Hush 1.*. but ingiilph' heavy 
mil); oi the bridges at hiinuggiiv, which n mind u* of old Italian 
citiea; and of the fruits, crops, manners and Mvirerv, have the merit 
oi'acruraeyjf not of novelty ; and vve eovili illy endorse hi* rcmuik* 
hj to tho chaructor of the lvnslnmn.m (Joveniment, uud the loyalty 
and courtesy shown by tho Mnlumij 1 of Juminoo. Nothing 13 
moie impolitic und discredimble ihau ihe style of I 5 lters which' 
every now and then ufe allowed to ajipe.ir in soiuo of the Indian 
journals, writteu by somu uailsj.i intc<l subaltern who shritilw for 
“annexation’’ because three ot Jus porters have .altered bohind 
and lost a package, or hi-cause J10 has h-ul to nay a pood price for 
supplies in a country swe-pt by f-mrisU. The Mafiaraja is evidently 
alive lu reforms, and nnxioiw to help local rcatnivee*, and ho has 
lutnly sot up a rilk likituro on the lionaal system, at the head of 
which he has placed a Bengali Baboo. This gontleiuan’s title or 
f/enr, b y the way, nmy be either May or Mukarji, but it cannot 


• fofkmr end : « Mwwftw of the Jimmy of th Emheuy to 
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poBsihly bo both, as Dr. Bellow appears to write it. Tho latter 
word implies that this superintendent is a Kulin Bmlim.au from 
the Lower Provinces, and wo are certain that he is far better 
employed in stimulating a rising and indigenous industry than in 
drawing the vapouring comparisons between English and Hindu 
civilization which several of his countrymen have lately given, in 
pretentious letters to tho Times. 

Dr. Bellow’s own camp required no less than 103 mules, 
nearly as many camp followers, 87 ponies, and two or three 
score of‘coolies. Tho number, for tho whole expedition, was fur 
in excess of this amount, mid then them was nn ample store 
»»f warm clothing, mattresses, wraps, and provisions packed in tin. 
Tim walnuts and apricots, and the comfortable homesteads of the 
Kashmirian peasantry were soon left behind, and exchanged—first, 
for birch and willow; then, for juniper; and, finally, for hills of a 
“dreary, bare, and treeless aspect.” The air was dry and light, but 
the sun’s rays had lost none of their power; and* head aches and 
Ji*\eriidi attacks were not uncommon, followed by giddiness, faint¬ 
ing, ami uu intense feeling of discomfort ns heights of 12,000 and 
15,000 feet were reached. Once they paid a visit to a Buddhist 
moimitcry, where, amidst dismal defiles clo.-ed up by drifting snow 
in tin? winter, the monks lhe monotonous, useless, and, the author 
adds, “ disreputable ” lives. Their religious ceremonies consist in 
tin* vain repetitions and the worship of images with which wo 
were first familiarized by M. Hue. Oecupiumdly tho mission had 
to inareli or encamp in conscious drizzle, or surrounded by a mist 
worthy of tho Scotch Ilighlunds. Avalanches of stone, set in motion 
by tho rain, by melting snow, or oven by tho footsteps of tho 
wild sheep, startled the travellers, who learnt to camp in the 
friendly skelter of n rock ; and if they escaped being crushed 
by huge masses, they had occasionally to dodge loose rolling 
stones. Tho lops of tho piiBHcs were ghastly with tho skeletons 
of men awl animals in every stage of decay, or rather of 
desiccation. Tho icy wind would have chilled the bones and 
marrow were it not lbr tho ample supplies of clothing; nnt snow- 
blindness atiected tho camp followers, and cattle and ponies 
lionndered over glaciers, got rid of their burdens, and were now 
and then left behind to die. Dr. Bellow found a pinch of salt aud 
i-onio drachms of chlorate of potash the best remedy ftpainst the 
suffocation produced by the rarefied air. No wonder that an Afghan 
mule-driver cursed the climate as that of a u ('iod-forsakeu 
country,’’ and wondered wlmt the Sahibs wanted >\ itli a land made 
up of such miserable mounds of gravel and ' Wiki auimaE 
and liiids fared little better than the coolies. In one place two 
Hiipo were picked up, frozen to death, and a landrail was caught in 
a stale of exhaustion close to the camp lire, and, we much fear, was 
not revived, but immolated in tho interests of science for a 
museum. The mercury showed lifty-siv degrees of frost, or t \veul\- 
four degrees below zero, at Actagh, and Lhe passage id some rivers 
was perilous from masses of floating ice. To add to their diffi¬ 
culties, fuel aud fodder, and even victim Is, ran short on this side 
of the Sanju Bass ; and at one difficult ascent they had actually to 
adopt tlio"practice of the Alpine (dub, and cut holes in llm* ice 
with pickaxes, into which, when lined with felt and blankets, the 
wretched cattle were made U» plant their feet. After ibis, we are 
not surprised to hear, later on, of 11 Punjabi Sikh who came, to 
the author for medical aid with his toes tiosl-bitten and sticking 
t*» tile inside of his huge boot; of some Turkish ollicers from (Jun- 
stnnlinoplo who were benumbed and f.imislmd, 11 tiering cries of “ Va 
Allah ’with characteristic helplessness; or of the death of Dr. 
Slohczha on the return journey, vvhor.o constitution evidently could 
not stand the trial of a plateau 17*50° feet above the sea level. 
Jt is f-nti.duclory, however, to find that the travellers crossed the 
pa.-=.i'“, accomplished tlio descent, and reached Sniigi in safety; 
nor i'- it wonderful to liml tho author, alter this severe test of his 
pin steal powers, heading a fre.-h chapter with tho announcement 
that “ ftinju is a delightful place.” 

'J'he description of this city, ns well uh of Yarkand 11 ml Kashgar, 
their rums, bazaars, trallic, and instilutions, dress, manners, aud 
morals, is extremely well done. Wo have only room for a few 
details, and wo reh-r our readers, for ft long history of this princi¬ 
pality, to Dr. Bel lew. In tlio middle of the last century IheC’liinc-e 
supplanted the weak and divided (loveminent of tho Mussulmans, 
and very recently th^y Inul in their turn to yield to the vigour 
uml capacity of the present ruler, Yakub Khushbogi, vvlio has 
hitherto disappointed the predictions of his critics and defied 
tin* assaults ol liis foes. Wo are constrained to say that his 
rule, as disclosed in there pages, is one of t»e\only uud ascetic¬ 
ism. Wo do not hear of any vestiges of tho crueltief$*jOf 
which M. Vambdry was tin eve-witness at. Boiihura, nor is there 
any hatred of the Christian white face. Crimes of violence 
have been put down. No insults, save mi one very excep¬ 
tional occasion, wer© oHerod to the memlvia ol‘ tho mission. 
The bazaars of Yarkand were fairly thronged and nourishing. 
Nearly thirty colleges were counted, Ircquouted by students of the 
orthodox hiahommedan schools. Them wcie infant schools in 
addition to tliefie higher establishments. (lambler? and idlers, and 
shopkeepers with false weights and adulterated goods, had it bad 
lime of it under the inspection of ft dignitary who was at once head 
policeman, sitting magistrate, uud inspector of nuisances, and who 
administered tho strap with prompt and wholesome severity to 
women who neglected to veil themselves, and to baiters whose, flour 
was mixed with earth. But the population were unnerved by the 
strictness aud intolerance of their ruler; the bazaars appeared less 
redundant with active life than those of Benares, Lahore, or Delhi; 
one special industry of jade has been stilled; mines are 110 longer 


worked os they were by the Chinese, and the impression left on 
Dr. Bellew is that the inhabitants, though not actively disaffected, 
are gloomy, spiritless, reserved, and suspicious. But there are 
lighter touches in the narrative to relieve this dark colouring. 
Tho institution of the dastarkhwan is peculiar and universal. 
Life rally, not metaphorically as put by l)r. Bellew, it signifies 
“ tablo cloth.” Practically, it is an array of trays, produced by the 
host for his guests, and laden with all tne ingredionts of n solid 
and elegant repost. Dr. Henderson, in his account of Kashgar,noticed 
that (lie native order of the courses is exactly the reverse of ours. Dr. 
Bellow, without dw filing on this point, writes of ragouts and pilaos; 
bread of various sorts; tlio soup, termed ash ; sweet dishes in 
abundance; a marmalado of carrots in syrup, though this confection 
may, we believe, bo easily eaten without going to Central Asia; 
pounded while sugar with egg-flip; a kind of fruit called “ ice- 
applo,*’ from its semi-transparency; cakes simply made of dough 
and fat; pasties cooked by steam; the ztm-btm f or lady’s kiss, a 
delicate kind of cake; pies of jam and meat, and even mince-pies. 
The defect of the cookery was its greasiness, and the author admits 
that they began to loathe the eight of these eternal tea-trays, as 
110 party, whether of business or pleasure, was free from such 
intrusion. Not only at ceremonial visits, but on excursions to 
ruins, to burial places of Mnlimumedan saints, or to tho shops and 
the luznars, they were pursued by attendants,and compelled to 
oat, nut of sheer civility. The water supply was exactly what 
might bo expected under native rule. Wolisvvere thought un¬ 
wholesome even by the natives themselves, but how tho open 
rohervoirs could supply better water it is not vervr easy to 
see. These spaces received tho foliage of willows and poplars, 
contributions of dust uud liltli, and u man might bo seen 
tilling his gourd with water for domestic purposes on one 
side of a reservoir, while a woman was washing her dirty linen 
on the other. All this, and a great deal more, is well described 
in tlm volume. One more peculiarity of the country wo must 
notice. Besides great extremities of heat nnd cold, tlio gluss in 
the plains remaining during winter at three or four degrees below 
freezing point, towns find villages are exposed to bo overwhelmed 
by moving Hands, which ordinarily advance in long ridges at a 
slow pare, but every now and then take rapid strides and subject 
mosques and dwelling-places to tho fate of l’ompeii. For the 
pliv I'ical eiiusuh which produce these disagreeable results wo mu?t 
refer our readers to tlio author’s pages. 

The suggestive fuels collected by Dr. Bellew derive additional 
significance from liis cautious opinions. The mission of which 
lie formed part was deputed with the avowed intention of 
concluding a commercial treaty with the ruler of Yarkand, 
and of giving n fresh impulse to the enterprise and energies 
of British merchants, who, we are often told, only want, fair 
plav, and the moral and material .support of the Indian (.lovorn- 
ineiit, in order to inspire Yurkamlis and Kuhliporis with ft 
tii.-iie for Indian articles of commerce, and to lieat Russia quite 
out of the field. Those who weigh tho di Hie allies encountered by 
a highly-equipped niul well-organized party in crossing the 
Khardong, Karakoram, and Sanju Pilot s, may be able to calcu¬ 
late the chances of commercial vowin s attempted by Afghan*. 
Kashmiris, or Englishman, with limit* d resources. Macaulay 
ouce said that there were few spectacles so ridiculous as that of 
tlio British public in one of its periodical ills of mom lily. We may 
say that this absurdity is matched or surpassed by the spectacle of 
certain journalists and speculators in one of their periodical lit* 
of enthusiasm about the splendid openings for commerce sujna 
(roramunUiH rt halos. Eor political reasons it is right to cultivate 
friendly relations with Yarkand. Eor our national credit it may 
be desirable that no dark or dismal corner of the universe should be 
unviaited by Englishmen. But Dr. Bellew, whether ho intended it 
or not, has certainly exploded one Centra l-Asian delusion. We are 
aware that Sir Douglas Forsyth, on the oilier hand, 1 ms pointed 
out 1 lie, possibility of another line*, which I10 calls tho Kogyar, 
which will shorten tho journey by three days, and will avoid the 
Suget aud Sanju Passes. This may be the case; but, if so, it is 
unexplained why this route whs not ultempled long ago. Ah the 
case now stands, to expect a vast increase to tho transport of Indian 
products over the horrible route described ill these pages is to 
expect that our Arctic discoverers, when they return in safety or 
triumph, will have exhumed nn Hyperborean race in the Polar 
regions, whoso lucrative traffic is to repay tho cost of the ex¬ 
pedition, and to quicken tho industries of our great manufacturing 
towns. 

MAXWELL J.YTF/S HISTORY OK ETON COLLEGE.* 

IITIL MAXWELL BYTE'S work differs in plan from any 
-X-YA- historical account of "Eton or its institutions that has yet 
appeared, and di tiers exceedingly both in matter and mauner from 
two very superficial books concerned with Eton which vve had the 
misfortune to review some weeks ago. Wo have hero for the first 
time u continuous history of Eton College by a man who has had 
access to the right authorities, both documentary and oral, and has 
known how to make a right uso of thorn. For tho early part of 
the book Mr. Maxwell Lyte has been a>le to consult tho MS. 
records in tho Bollego Library, which had hitherto remained un¬ 
touched ; and, by the way, wo cannot help expressing a wish, 
which we believe is generally felt, that this Horary should be 
niado rather more accessible thku it is at present. For the 

* A History of Eton College* >4401875- Bvr H. C. Maxwell Lyte, 
London: Macmillan fit Co. 1875* 
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recent period of Eton history which may ho Baid to begin 
with Ivcato’s headmastership, and is fairly within the memory 
of living men, Mr. Maxwell Lyte has been in communication 
with those who have the best means of knowledge, at Eton 
and else where. Besides these advantages, he has brought to the 
bisk on his own part that scholarship and love of letters which are 
Vucodfiil in such a case for turning to the best account even those 
materials which lire open to .all tne world. The result is a book of 
mom complete and authentic character than any which have gone 
before it, and one which may assume the rank or a standard nutho- | 
rity, not merely because thore is nothing else to compete with it, j 
ns "is too ofton the case, but in right of its own just merits. : 

All public schoolmen know how difficult it is to keep oneself i 
accurately informod of the actual state of things, and the minuter j 
changes made from time to time, even at one's own school; and ! 
this is especially true of Eton, where in the course of the lust | 
generation changes have been extensive and rapid. Here the in¬ 
accuracies of detail are wonderfully few. Noting the first occasion 
on which the collegiate church of Eton is called u chapel—namely, 
in 1621-2--Mr. Maxwell Lyte says that “the older and more 
correct designation was not i infrequently used in common parlance 
till about fifty years ago.” This is an undor-statement. Within 
the last fifteen years “church” was at least as common as 
** chapel,” except in speaking of the actual fnbric; and in some 
phrases, if we rememlicr right, “ chapel ” would have been a sole¬ 
cism. Nor urc wo prepared to allow, what is implied in another 
passage, that the name TimhrtUs is quit© obsolete. In the last 
chapter there is a slight mistake as to the rifle corps, which on its 
first, formation was a cadet battalion entirely officered by the boys 
themselves, and underwent sundry vicissitudes before it was cou- 
\ eited into a small effective corps with masters for its commis¬ 
sioned officers. 

But the distinguishing character and excellence of this book are j 
to bo chiefly sought in the early chapters. The modern history, , 
or most of it, may be found elsewhere with more or less trouble: 
the earlier history, practically, not at all. Our author’s clear and 
inten'sting account of the eventful first century of the life of 
llomy Vl.’s foundation should moot with equal gratitude from 
Etonians, whether students of English institutions or not, and 
from students of English institutions, whether Etonians or not; 
not that the study of English institutions can justly be a matter of 
inditlerence to any English citizen, much less to uuy who have 
special associations with one that ia ancient, renowned, and pecu¬ 
liarly national. One of the most striking things about the intancy 
of the College is the munificent, not to say lavish, outfit of 
ecclesiastical privileges and protection with which it started. Not 
only certain specific benefits were assured by sundry Papal Bulls 
to penitents resorting to Eton on the Feast of tho Assumption (the 
College being dedicated to “Our toidy of Eton beside Windsor ’), 
but the Provost received a standing power to grant indulgences to 
a considerable extent, at this and certain other seasons. It was 
no doubt expected that the offerings of penitents attracted by 
thebe indulgences would be a material source of revenue j tuid in 
fuel strangers did for some time appear in groat, numbers, but tho 
cost of entertaining them was found to exceod the amount of their 
offerings. Mr. Maxwell Lyle’s information on tho original de¬ 
signs for tho buildings, and especially tho Church, of which last 
the plan was more than once changed in tho founder’s lifetime, 
and 1ms remained unfinished, is very full and interesting. Ant 
only the completion of tho founder's schemes, but tlw very exig¬ 
ence of his Inundation, was in sore peril during the troubled 
limes that followod the close ot‘ his reign. In 1463 nil 
tho preparations had been made for a complete suppres¬ 
sion, even to procuring the Pupal sanction. Tho details 
of this, “ the most obscure os well as tho most melancholy page in 
tho history of Eton,” cannot be filled up; however, the scheme 
was dropped, and Eton, though impoverished, survived this and 
other dangers of its early days. One feels a special grndgo at 
llunry VIII. for a practically compulsory exchange of xvhich wo 
presently read, whereby the College parted with a considerable 
estate in what is now a central part of Jamdon, between Charing 
Cross and Hay Hill. Tho cndL of what muy he considered the 
first period is marked by a descriptive chapter, founded on the 
Comvrtudinarium, and showing the manner of jifo at Eton in 
the sixteenth century. Hero and elsewhere Mr. Maxwell Lyte is 
something of un optimist in matters of education. Ho says “ it 
is clear that Latin was almost the only subject of study ”—and 
this, no doubt, whs so—“and that no means of inculcating a 
sound Jcnowledge of it was neglected.” This must bo taken at least 
with reference to the means known and customary at the time, 
for there is one way of imparting a sound knowledge of I,atm or 
Greek—namely,*to teach it from tho beginning in a rational 
maimer—which has been all but universally neglected down to the 
present time, and 011 this point we cannot claim for Eton tho fore¬ 
most place in improvement. The old official grammars lingered 
on in school long after they had become hopelessly obsolete in the 
M private business ” pf tho tutors j and in the later pages of Ibis 
book we find a man of llawtrey’s taste and refinement so imbued 
with them as to cling to the inexpressibly sonsolcss rules of the 
Eton Grammar for the formation of tenses. Even that most 
perverse iufliction oh boys and men known as the As in pr&smti 
is spoken of by Mr. A{axweU Lyte with a certain tender respect 
^V.he institution of school plays, both Latin and English, was in full 
force in the sixteenth century at Eton. There lias been no con¬ 
tinuation of this correepondinff to the present Westminster play. 
<< Speeches" are probably a distinct invention of modem times; 


nor can they be said to go for towards supplying the want of such 
training in elocution as the plays, if pretty frequent and tolerably 
well superintended, must have afforded. The value of money 
about tfijs time ib curiously illustrated by Hie quarterly bill of an 
oppidan, undated, but belonging to the earlier pan of Mary s 
reign, mid amounting to 16#. 7rf, j and by the fact that in 1 561 
ten pounds was thought a proper, or at least not an illusory, com¬ 
pensation for a Provost who had been elected against the vmkes 
of the Grown, when he wne shortly afterwards compelled to 
resign. Tho quartering of tho French Ambassador and his 
following on tho College at a time when I10 was detained in a 
sort of honourable custody led to grave inconveniences, though 
the Provost’s formal complaint of them is somewhat ludicrous:— 

“ 7. Itm whom* their kiob'-.n y* under the writers rhntnbre they have 
sundry tvmes thrust upp xplltcft in Mich places as the hordes ho not do 4 -* 
joynecl arid also dbichunlged their tlaggon uppon other places of the »y«J 
1 nudes to the great daanger of those that be above, but \s ,ch of them did it 
vt cannot well bu k no wen because they that be above cannot see them tfiat 
lie bunrtli, rave that the first of Januaric about three of tin* olo-'k ut tiftor- 
noonc own of them wiw seen thrust opp a spitt whorw* h li-e had almost hut 
u little hoy Unit was In the rhambre, and he that did this was in u grave 
fry ho coaic or jerky n and tborby it is thought to Iks hurt ace the boy* of tt.e 
Put trie, for none other in the house hath ut anie tyme vruruo grnyc fry-a 
hut ho only. 

“ 8. Itm. they have used to molest the ray cl nvdirr by imoderntc uoyse »it 
imscasouable tymes of the night, and this was d<»n by them vr* b lie nigh the 
But trie and Kytchen, and tho like noyse hath ben made by them that ijc 
on the other tydo towards the Collcdgu wherof complayut hath hen made to 
rao by the fellowes of the howsc dy verso lymos. 

“11. Itm thelustcof Dccemhro tho luekyo w 1 * 1 others whey,* name'' I 
cannot learne, spoyled a great mania of tho OHedge brinks lying on the 
hnck side of ther kytehin they threw at the »Schollers as they pa-ail 
belweu the Scholc and tho liolda, fyvu of the sayd SchoJers come to me tiw 
same davo to compluyn aud brought of the bricks w th them w* h wire 
throwen. 1 ’ 

The gist of the oflenco in the last paragraph seems to be the 
spoiling of the bricks rather than the assault on the scholars. 

Tho second period of Eton may be fixed as ending with Keato's 
hmulmastcrship; and Mr. Maxwell Lyto gives us an account of 
Eton habits under George III., which may be taken as repre¬ 
senting almost tho whole of this period, from a private con¬ 
temporary document. Most of the arrangements here describ' d 
have existed or left traces in our own time. We could mention some 
examples, not without their curiosity, of developments and nul> 
meutary survivals, but Etonians will readily find them in tho book, 
and it would require long explanations to make them generally 
intelligible. Tho book supplies ua with 0110 instance of a kind of 
migration of fablos or anecdotes which is common enough, but ha.-* 
not to our knowledge been much noticed ; we mean the appropria¬ 
tion of au old story to a younger generation by inserting contem¬ 
porary names. Here is Mr. Maxwell Lyto’s story of Major Ifextor, 
tho writing-master:— 

Ho ora a made a formal complaint that his authority was despised, mid 
mpieHlfid the Provost\s permission to wear a gown like the other mastin'. 
u By all means,” replied Dr. (ioodatl, blandly : “you can do its you like/’ 
“And then, of eourae, tho boya will touch their hats to me, and shirk roc ? -1 
“ Ah to that, Major ilextur, they must do aa they like." 

Tn tho present writer's time this identical story was curvet! at. 
Eton, with the substitution, much to the loss of i*t« point and pr< - 
buhility, of living names. It would bu vault, of course, to coijeo- 
tine from thi* that it may be altogether mythical; yet ent’s 
historical faith is disturbed by such easy transformation. Thexo is 
another story of a reply of Guodall to William IV. on one of his 
visits to Eton which wo make no scruple of extracting simply lor 
its own sake:— 

On the. ‘•ecend of these vi-.it k, in 1833 to wit, lw> promised the reverrion c.f 
the l’rovostahip to Dr. Kent a in a strange way. Pointing 10 Dr. (JootlaU 
he said, “ When ho goes I’ll make you him.” ]>r. Keate uas wisely gjk-uu 
but the Provost, who was first, a gentleman ami then a courti -r, raid with 
one of his mo?.L gracious bows: “Sire, 1 could never think of wring bdbie 
your Majesty.” Some veara later ho was asked whether he bad really um iJ 
thcftC words, and he replied, “ Yen, and 1 meant to show the King how rude 
be was.” 

We may dismiss the third or modern period, from Iveitto to the 
resent day, with brief notice, not for auv decline of actual iutoresi, 
ut beCHuso Mr. Maxwell Lyto is hero dealing with wlmt is com¬ 
paratively matter of common knowledge. The foundation of the 
Newcastle Scholarship is duly chronicled; but we see no mention 
of the celebrated answer of the late Vice-Ghapccllur Wickenson 
being asked to name the three Graces—“ Grace before meat, grave 
after meat, and His Grace the Duke of Newcastle." A full desevip- 
tion is given in »i separate chapter of the rise, flourishing, and fall oi 
Eton Mon tern, which may bo read with interest by all, and with 
profit by those whose early knowledge of Monieiu may luvo been 
derived iri^i a certain not very accurate little piece of Miss Edge- 
worth's. Monism died hard, and in some ways tv^ifttod ovim by 
those who condemned it; btit “a custom for yuan- iii*IiI«*iiumi .*mcl 
gentlemen to go about tlio country ox sturdy lav* ms obtaining 
money from passengers,” as Lord Denman called it in let tor to 

tho Provost on the subject, could obviously l>c mo longer .-ui-mined. 
Of tho later changes in Eton government imd studies Mr. Max¬ 
well Lyto speaks in a rather conservative tone, but without parti¬ 
sanship;, though it is a little irrelevant to say tlHit. > certain 
improvements, which were in fact important, but almost all irn- 
| provcinonts in discipline, “ were not sufficient to bring the school 
I up to the ideal standard of edtwaliuiuti reformers.” We must give 
a final word of praise to the manner in which the book is produced, 
and to tho careful ami faithful local illustrations • suggesting, 
however, that the indax might well be made fuller. In a book of 
this kind the index, though not a vital point, is a material one. 
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SICILIAN POPULAlt fOETHY.* 

the earliest times, say tho Sicilians, Ikair isle has been, 
like Prosper*#, full of “sounds and sweet niw that giv*3 
delight and hurl ri it." Puaniiig from one set of rulers to another, 
it hftf. often rli ii«_political fillrgiii'K*", IniL nevdh has it boon 
Known to prov* uui'.utlifui to it* ancient lo\e for song. To this 
day arc kept up with unflagging spirit tin* puttie contents in 
which the uland >.•* ilidhhted nuns ago, and the Sicilian Kubjwts 
of Victor luiiuianu 1 ! am probably ns capable of llumt improv isa¬ 
tion ns eviv v. !v t'.n-ir moat tuneful nuccslor.^ Thus, ou tbo 
24.1b of cv«'U g.v.it gathering tukvra place at S. Giovauni 

di (tulu'mo. Th«•• i- :’iil u of sjie"t itors come together troin tho 
m*iu"hli'*iulm<, I. Ik.* n\-:i swim gntv« forth in bhite at. noon, and is 
solciiiolv il; p.mike place of honour, dmibtlc-B occupied in 
Pag-ii:* liim* in [■i'‘! jtvi divinity whom he has sinvroilid ■„ and, 
null uli'-’i* iu’.o ’i i, rro.u among iln* common popple, Mop ib/waul 
p >ctrt filler U fi|. hi j raises, A Hp<f»tator of uni* of the.-* con¬ 
test-, n. lew \ .-ai - . -qu-iita in high tonus nf tho facility with 
which the o ■ in pi h iriiMrels improvi'-ed, and of the inicllim til 
piidur,ui< , ‘* with '•, i,i*h their audience li-Toned. There wov** four 
comp. til‘^%, tl.'i '■ »*. whom adopted the Siciliiiii w/fom. nud the 
fourth tin* . ■ ."id lii'‘Vt were then void." of Jt^rer.-. v\-i > !*«-v 

u emi; t 1.' to I < r • tho virulonco of the mu at it,^ liuth-t. 
rather than U-.- • t! ■ •!' !i * lit, of Intoning to the strain: of o jii\'*ujle 


huvier, tw.i.t..i *i ■ ^ .mi! a shoemaker. Nor is tin* spot we linv.* 
niMilioii’il ■{■ jioh iu lno.il pool". All oyer tin idaml, 

among !la* ; 11 * m the cities, the li-hi-mien :i]».’i*** the 

tile li i-lund; i"’i .the i-lope- of Ktiiu, h imhio b.in ! ^ sum p> K* 
fulllul in i ,, tn !• . 1 iuy of them totally uul.'tt**rrd. < *ne the 

he,l »»f tii.-* _* i •• h'.i | is a hhtpKstnith, St<*i',.'ie !,t .*» da, h Mo¬ 
uldy Know . - •• fh. \inotn of the rii'-tie- 3iiii! h- i i.j >ci d 

rank Mo**! . • us l*i..l'o 1 'iilJunu, m ononiu.< i*ii and . . ■■ of 

Ihiler.uo, w :>• .0.-1 in \hy*\ whom Midi places on Ih.v:— 


along wil|» V !>'Uie, li, ami the other great. It dhtu 

|H.u;.a. Hut . the imumchI echo*** which lire: iu the plebehiu 

eo-rs oL rdh'v . \ it muM, be ndiiiiU'Hl, to more puliicbm !\i - 1 . 

ldua.j and <\ *j.- ol literary origin there, us el ‘rwlnuv, hat** 

been pr«.v . oral tiadilion, and i»t«idu the property of 

the pc*oj !. . !"h limy c.innot he ^tyb-d popi.lav in tin* 

mdeutilic a .it" wolil. Some of the*e authors uiv nlJh r!y 

ibrooiteii. < -r-» the memory remain 1 .lean* to the Su iliiin 

mind, ns *! i of Antonio Yenc-'i iii i . iris’-, atitj.piaiand 

nun^-vrili r phut who laid such heit ",)- u> liisov.ii nmriry 

that In* v. e- a.d !r.»m Alpei’me slaven at the expeic - ’ :he 

Cltv of iVt'ei here llie day of his return home, was ee 1 *1 i.fo-.I 

ns one of p.di rein S»d to srv, he \va*< afterwards impri* -lied 
by tin.* inqu .turn, m.d while in coniinemcnt was Killed hv . n ex- 

? IOsioi) at < ’ -o lloni.m- hi 1593--to the* pent jiTjef of Jm. friend 
Vmp.Ukto I’* o. who was on his way to visit him wh**u lie was 
stopped hj the :j ews of I.I10 cuLasiropbe. Of certuin kinds of pojiul.ir 
t>oelry tie Kind n*c in Sicily, •i'. in other coiintrie*’, oon^eicutiou- 
preservero, Iiilw*** rli.!pso«lisls wandering nhotit in 1111111 be>s from 
one stem! pi ev* to another, and in all pithurinus of tie* peojdu 
sinpii'r th: j.ru c.s of the .Saiuts or of hVa hiavolo. At J-'.dr-ruio. 
indeed, u lr.* -j> ,.1 •-uch blind minstreis as 1 lit—0 Ibmed a li* , i*ri.-_*tl 
Congregation.! :via:r obtained n charter in icdi.aml beiti" allotted 
quarters, it 1**90, within the walls of tho Society of Jesus. On 
the tempo run hi]pic-.dmi of the Order the blind men wen* turned 
outf iuh! i ,r - restovatinn in 1806 their income was i.e‘r/,cd by 

their lab- t :. with wduun they kittled stouilv for year*.,jealom-l} 

guurding i'h o pnp rs in nil iro-t sale under three keys. Kve:.lustily, 
when the ,'c .nil*- mil, their fall w T ns plmred by the Ooiigrcgiuion of 
the Blind, d.-ser*. as ?i was of u better fate. 

Of th neh jp-Ms of Sicilinu popular poetry biignor Liunardo 
Vigo was on*- ol hie cirlicAt oxploi*erB. Mo|*o tlmn Juli a century 
ago be lie 4 n publish tho songs in which his childhood had 
delighted, :.nd i.jeh. as soon jib lie gre\v to imiu’s estut", la* m*i 
himself eagerly f < t colled. J 4lco a bee craving after horn la 
he haunted the • natures in tfhicii these wild flowers of pousy vvito 
to bo found; hei>yi>ii midtacked tho remotest v.dleysaml t-.c.ilcd the 
loftiest heights. < "i ^hi-ro (Iniwin^' from the lip,i of old and young 
the Juseioxs r.eci.r of fdcilinn song. Nor, niter he had hdt his 
quiet Iioip" to,- i! (r bu-v haunts of men, dhl he prove unlailliful to 
Ilia earl\ »ov» ; but^ Icm^ lied at as he was by doctors, notaries, 
clergymen, and other scullers of a similar nature, he oecupnM him- 
Belt year n*'ii*s“ \e.tr in suiip-luuitiiig during the autumnal rUlffflin- 
iurrti when viv dUd from college or I'liiversity tu tho patcru il roof. 
"At lir-st h<* imbiislasl tho renultn of liia icsi-arclied in periodicals, 
but in 1833. Ending them little appreciated, lio ceased to do so. Jn 
1857 Mpjteircd his first largo collodion, a goodly volume, though 
somewhat *• hacked by the Sfissoi.- «*f tho cut-thoughts.” lleccntly 
ho has ntpubliahod it, nmpliticd and rearranged, and rejoicing in 
“tho fullest, libeity and independence,both political aud ndigious. ,, 
Tho \elerim editor will no\y, he *ays;, have tie* field open 10 other 
colhHrtors, Imt he rodervos to liiins<*lf tho right of publishing ihe 
works of Pieiro Knlluiie, and 0 collocliou of those “ political-his¬ 
torical songs’' which are too numerous to lie juncrted iu his present 
volume, ilia already published writings it may bo romarkod, 
amount to iwcuiy-oiie. Among those which he lias in hand may 
speed;ill) h»'noticed a projected work, to 1>« ervled “ Misteri ai 
Lord 'Hayrun (*/■ ), o Rmdnzioiii intiiuo di iVlnrianiui rfegati,’’ 
which will emit a ni, it. is said, a number ut hithrrlo unpublished 

■ 0/ir#v i.V l.h.uanln I’l'yc, Vol. II. Haecolta uiiipli.-^una dl Conti 
popeluri .da!iuiij. ^vuiukinHidnue. C'atania. 1874, 


letters from Lord Byron, ns well fta other papers relating to his 
life at Venice. 

The Sicilian dialect of the present day includes. many foreign 
words—< ireck. Hebrew, Arabic, French, and Spanish aliens, due 
to iIir Htrangcre who ruled, or colonized, or visited the island at 
valium times. But the wing of time has swept away (ill romem- * 
bianco of the popular songs of Sicily during the Greek, Homan, j 
Hyziintim*, nod Arab epochs. They doubtless once tiourisbod, but 
they have long ago disappeared. Of recent history poetic illustra¬ 
tions abound, but their numbers rapidly decrease as tho date re¬ 
cedes to which they refer. 'The present, volume coutulus a good 
many specimens oAlic popular poetry which the stirring events of 
tlie lust, »c«u‘o of years hnvo evoked; but as they ditter but 
littl * from those which we- noticed when reviewing Hr. Filvcs 
.similar collection of Sicilian Popular songs some three yours 
ego (.Vovcmbcr 9, 1872), \vn will not dwell upon them 
now. The ('unit Sttcri, however, nro deserving of notice as 
mpres* riling the gonuirio and aflbetionate devotion of tho people, 
lheiv b.»uu'di*.-s credulity”, and tla* strange, medley of Christian and 
iAcmn ideas to which they are addicted. Take, for instance, this 
well-known lop cud, ns related by a Syracusan minsirel. A mother 
i- 1 i‘!d that 'she c.iimot be allow.d to see her sou, an innocent 
galley-daie, unless she brings with hern hundred pieces of silver. 
Away .she waudeis in search of alms, and has just succeeded in 
sor.iniiig together Ihe modest sum of three car lint, furihing by 
larifiiug, w hen she iimls h priest, apparently dying of hunger. On 
him die bestows the sum aho 1ms collected, asking him to say 
mu ■% fi enough in ret urn to liberate a soul from Purgatory, As 
•-In* wanders on she is presently awaru of “the form of a grand 
e.niili«>r," Ailu. listens 1 .■ her pilcmiM story, and scuds her To his 
ci. ♦ir with a 1 h ter to his win, ordering him to pay the hundred 
j.iiv.*-, I Iif- ;-ou iiianvt.-. gmillv, teeing that the letter is in the 
Jiar.dw i'il it": 1 of his fit her, who lias now’ been dead many u year. 
Hut when In* has heard the whole story, bo understands that the 
peer woman*:- gift to the prie.-t bus brought about his deceased 
j'iiuM'tV rd-ca-e from purgatory. ho pays the money, wit li 

which ihe liurii# joy I idly to tho captain of the galley. As the 
eapdi'm is “not ci'iel, but. of a good heart, ami devout towards 
(Jud.’’ he i-. so idleeted by wlwt she tolls him that lie returns her 
ihe money .mil nuikc-i her :t prn c ent of her son. Thu moral is that 

.dins^iviug Ininas a ble.-siug" -one which always comes homo to 
the h*ert> of tiie |»uor, who in every laud listen wilh special 
siUcjiiiuM to llu* Mury of Dives mid l^i/.arus. TJiat story iigures iu 
the ]ires*“id. volume iif tlie .--Inpe of a “ tragedia in can/.utii.” Ill 
tie' opening scene “ J11 IDceu Kpulono '* orders his dinner with 
elliisiou. Dazarus enters, asking for alms, nnd is driven away. 
Pie^-ntly news arrHtof the, death of Lazarus. “The llich 
< iluttori ” rejoices at being rid of “that troublesome personage,” 
but ‘-oon ulterwards expires. In the next scene the glultou is 
teen carried downwurfls by (’baron. I11 vain do* s be appeal to 
Abraham, lie is told that ho inis not believed “ Abbucuou o 
(icremia M mid tlie other prophets who have inculcated almsgiving, 
and there loro he is now coudemned. Theitmpon (> ha ron bears liim 
lo hell’s gate, w here (Jerlierus receives him as one well fitted “ to 
l>e ol<*m;dly with Pluto.'’ 

Putt it ia to tho songs about lovo that this collection owes its 
principal charm. Allhough its contents are arranged under tifty- 
niiiu diil'ereut heads, yet tliev cbietly refer to that absorbing pussiun. 
I'nforInnately it is impossible to give any idea by a translation of 
tlieii tenderness?, their tire, or their molody ; and the difficulties in¬ 
volved in their dialect render them, if quoted in the original, sonic- 
what obscure. Thus u song in which a youth upbraids the mistress 
who li.is deserted liim for another ends with the lines; — 

Tu -ami faeigia, <*d iu saris U» vontu: 

Si*iii 3 '*iu, 0 ti eaeciu davnnti di inis. . 

“ Tliou bholt bo tho water and I the wind; 1 t/tao-shoo, and drive 
then lie fore me/’ tho cry afioo being UBcd in Sicily, us iu Scotland 
and elsewhere, in turning poultry out of si yard, or the like. 
Anutber puzzling word occurs in tho Inst lino of a complaint iu 
which an ill-used lover accuses Death of having refused to come to 
his uid, although entreated for two whole years to do so. Death 
indignantly replies that I10 is really dead, though lie thinks himself 
alive:— 

Vera eruilcli iu th amnud h:i statu, 

<ki d ammnzzau hvrr/u ’luiiiigari 11 min. 

“ # |Viily cruel has tliy luirtress been, for she lias killed llico without 
having had recourso to 1110/’ tho verb 'ndinyari properly meaning to 
uceopi a gift from un inferior. (Quaint conceits are very dear to 
1 ho Sicilian mind, and the lover delights in such assertions as that, 
if his body and his bis eel heart's are opened after death, she will bo 
found to have two hearts and lie no heart atall; ordhat, if«ho looks 
within his breast, she will find her portrait there instead of liis 
heart:— 

'Nvcel di lu mfc cori, anima mia, 

'frovi lu th ritrattu ’ntra stu pctfcu. 

Jealousy gives rise in many songs to etwing expressions. Here, for 
instance, is a complaint from Messina;— 

Wok Mirmw and sighing I loved a lady ; and now 1 sea her held by an- 
utla'r's hand. Mot m> groat Is the grief of liim who loses-relatives, aa is that 
«'f him wlio h)sos her he loves. And to lose tier by death, ttwit is nothing, 
kittle by little will his wailings die away. The tool Misery is when she 
thou lovcft lives—but passes thee by, * ^ 

Somewhat oxaggeraiod also seem the declarations of a lover who* 
exclaims that becoubjl plant a nut-tree on the sea and make it bear 
fruit like a myrtle, os that It were ibr him an easy leap to pluck a 
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star from the aky, Bui to kiss his betrothed; he continues, is not 
now .within Jus power; and so he hue to content himself with 
kissing the cup wnence she has drunk— 

Ms la ms’ sits ’un la pozza vasari, 

1C vifQ ia bicchivri unui vlvl Jdda. 

By way of conclusion here are three more specimens. One ex¬ 
presses a girl’s views with regard to her two suitors:— 

My heart says Yea ami No. My bead says No and Yes. Fain would I 
marry Toth ; they want to foreo me to take Cicl. (,’iel can never have this 
heart of mine. My senses say just the same. Before the priest 1 should 
suy “ No.” But should Toth come ; to him I would say M Yes.” 

The Becond is the cry for sympathy of a deserted lover:— 

O turtle dove who boat lost the sweet company of thy male, and llicsl 
wailing through deserts! Come hittiar, and tell iiie thy hitter griets, and I 
will tell theo mine. Thou lumen lust because I liy love is dead. I lament 
one who is living, hut who is no lunger min*. 1 . 

The third, which, as the editor declares it to. he worthy of being 
engraved on gold, is given in the original, describes how a fair one 
sleeps like a rose folded in the bud and dreams of her lover, llo 
kisses her gently, and she awake* and gates on him. Watching the 
locks which hang around her neck, and enraptured by her balmy' 
breath, he asks whether any one on earth can bo compared with 
the object of his worship :— 

f'liuiu ’na rrosu riinlru lu huMum 
Pnniiiu la boiicto, e s'insuiimiva u mia ; 

Admin. ndiwMii n'tdugnu un vhmiiii. 

Si Jirri.4|>igghi.i, npri I’urdu v mi tafia j 
(Vi sciaura di cutiuedda in iriatuni, 

I.a tri/za coddu codriu piumilia ; 

Gii.irdati ,«i m btu munnu c'i* pir-iini 
Ca ponnu assimigghiari a lu me i>i»i! 


Tin: cuisA'fr: in chabgj:.* 

I T is a subsidiary triumph of the writing faculty that it can 
entertain the reader for a lime without any distinct subject- 
matter. Thu pr.-icl iso*! pirn carries us along through suggestion, 
specula! ion, experience, and gentle satire so easily that wo do nut 
immediately detect u want. Mrs. Oliphant in tho Curate in 
Charge has not much of a slory to toll, and. is very far from being 
at home in her subject; yot, by lb© aid of an easy agreeable stylo 
aiul a general lmhit of observation, she lias produced a novel 
which curries us pleasantly on to the end. Only by degrees docs 
the reader become alive to the fact that the story makes slow way, 
and that getting over tho ground is no object with tho author; 
and only later still he discerns that the meagreness of her material 
has been all along a conscious motivo lor diflusmoss, without 
which tho requisite number of pages could not ho filled, When a 
skilled hand is sensible of this necessity, diflusenesa becomes a 
characteristic of style, and ingenuity is put on its mettle to make 
it a graceful and natural characteristic. A diffuse style is different 
in its nature from prosiuess; it implies more design and organiza¬ 
tion, and of comae there are two opposite ways of telling a story 
well. Still w© think this story would have been diffuse enough 
if told in one volume instead of two, the rather that amplifica¬ 
tion betrays the writer's want, of real knowledge of her subject, 
and leads her into a repetition of pictures and images against 
which our experience rebels. 

In the grievance of curates Mrs. Oliphant has found a popular 
and sensational subject; but, in fact, no one bom and bred n Pros- 
byterian can discuss the difficulties and anomalies of the English 
Church with the understanding of sympathy and long familiarity. 
She decides on the injustice whiefc attaches to the position of 
curate without knowing the proper standpoint, and attributes to 
her characters speculations and indignations that are foreign to 
their actual circumstance. When her heroine, tho Curated 
senrible daughter, scorns and almost bullies the incoming ltector 
for stepping into her father's position and invading his natural 
rights, she writes what no reasonable Englishwoman could have 
written. It is an external view. Every curate’s daughter fully 
understands the conditions of tho parish which* her father serves; 
and knows that, if it is a College living, a Follow of the college 
will succeed to it. To be angry that her father may not remain 
as rector because he has been twenty years curate shows the 
temper of a bom agitator. The poor girl will have many quarrels 
with circumstances and society, but that is not likely to he one of 
them—not, we mean, in any strength or coherence; not on© to be 
set forth with a vehemence that should send the startled and 
convinced intruder bock to bis college to sec if ho could per¬ 
suade its Head and the Fellows- engaged Fellows—below him 
to waive their claims and set aside old prescription in favour of 
the curate in charge. No doubt, in a great many cases where people 
have to write on a subject, it is a very inconvenient thing, very 
clipping to the wings of imagination, to know too much about it; 
and the Curate in Charge could never have been written by one 
intimately conversant with the laws and customs which regu la te 
preferment and the prevalent ideas resulting from them; but/how¬ 
ever weighty this consideration, tho general foot is an important 
one to be pressed on the ordinary reader as a motive for keeping 
his critical faculty in some sort of exorcise. 

We see ht once, however- that the ideat victim and sufferer 
In this vexed curate question’ is one quite in Mrs. Oliph&at’s 
range. An elderly euxato touches on her speciality—one 
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of her specialities, we should say. She feels herself afrits 
nt homo m delineating an elderly gentleman, courteous, mildly 
Hellish, fue slave of habit, and incapacitated for change by 
that decay of mind and body v.hich our author uniformly 
represents as setting in so early in the human race. With 
that delight in contrasting the pretended superiority of man with 
woman’s practical power, which is common to the lively feminine 
mind, but exuberant in Mrs. Oliphant, she dwells on the weak¬ 
ness of purpose and imbecility of her hero till our sense of justice 
is stirred in an opposite direction to that in which she would 
lead us. The sort of man she describes, we coldly reflect, is made 
to come to grief, and so we dismiss his case; the parishioners, on the 
other hand, would have a right, to complain, and certainly would 
complain, if the pastor who in (lie maturity of Ilia powers has set 
them so poor an example in the management of his domestic affairs 
should be fixed forever upon them in their decline. The truth is, tho 
writer U run away with by the congeniality of her theme, aud 
in fact tho merit of her story lies in tho delineation of Hr. 
St. John, utul especially when he shows himself weakest and most 
bewildered-—to u.ni her very favourite and often repeated epithet.. 
llis ebnr&cier, rather necessarily, wants consistency, as tho spirit 
of the portrait—a very able one—all lies in its domestic aspect, 
and his ministerial virtues have to bo assumed for the sake of tln> 
grievance. Perhaps it was his misfortune to have set out in 
married life with too perfect a wife. The engagement had been a 
long one, which Mr. St. John had borne almost too patiently; for, 
though a constant, iL was not his nature to be an urdont lover. 
He married on being appointed to the solo charge of JJreutburn 
in Berkshire, a village lying on the borders of Ascot Heath ; the 
nbe011 tee rector leaving him the rectory and dividing with him the 
income of 400k Here Mrs. St. John 

liuiunnvil to livouipon her twu hundred a viar hji l< w of us <*nn do upou 
(liift: <>r 1'iur tim«‘n tlie sum. Wsnlu was irnpo&iblu to her; aud want ap¬ 
peared 111 impostf>ln* nuifii-'l her lmuw us —w«*ll, a* only genius can- 
wit limit any pitiful rcnuoimt-., without imy uwluf spin lug, making ft kino, 
warm, benefiront living bouse. of it, and’\<it ■kt.-ping within her ineonir. 
1 don’t prut cud to know how she did it nnv more than 1 can tell you how 
Mjakspi-aiv wrote Hirnht. It was quite vu.sy to him—and to her; but if 
out! knew liow, one would la* as great a poet as liepvm», as great un economist 
as .she. 

Siudi a wife is a positive misfortune if she dies, for the survivor 
retains false - fatally false—notions of what money can do. Not 
that (In-.so very broad distinctions make tho difference between 
wise ami bad management; there is n$ royal roml to economy. Mr. 
•Si. John is left thus doubly desolate with two daughters, for whom 
his compondionato parishioners provido him with a safe governess 
carefully chosen for her absence of attractions. Under her tho 
girls grow up, till Cicely, tho eldest, is fifteen, when an aunt from 
London suddenly descends upon tho party and pronounces that the 
girls must go to school at her expense, and the governess must bo 
told tlmt lier services arc no longer required. There is an inertness 
in the Curate’s nature that only woman can move. His Helen laid 
learnt to doubt his power of taking tho initiative oven when the 
ehanco of worrying came, and lu* &»u‘eumb9 at once to Aunt Jane's 
plans, but dares not anno unco them to his household. To Uav o to tell 
Miss Brown that her services were no longer required was ail effort 
to which ho was unequal. “ A more miserable man was not in all 
tho country r than the Curate with this speech yet unspoken. 
And when the news cornea out, aud tho girls under Miss Brown’s 
magnanimous efforts depart, leaving her behind at tho rectory, 
preparing for her own departure, ho baa but one suggestion to 
make—” Would it not be better to stay here, Miss Brown P n On 
which tilt) lady's sens© of propriety naturally bridles:— 

Thu poor curate diil not move, lie took off iho lid of the big inkstand 
ntnl examined it if that were wlnit ho was Blinking of. ’nietiovormaifw*’ 
Institute sounded miserable to him, and what could he <lo ? Mfas Brown,” 
lie said in a troubled voice, *• if you think you would like to marry me 1 
have no objection ; Hud then you know that vou could utav.” 

“ Mr. St. .Icdin!” 

“ Yvs ; that is the only thing I caa think of,” he Mid with a sigh. 

And this is how at tho end of three years wo find Mr. St. Jolui a 
second limn a widower with twin hoys in addition to their grown¬ 
up sisters, and with 200/. a your wherewith to maintain the whole 
panv. We cannot willingly admit tho two babies and their nurse 
ha constituting the additional claim upon tho patrons of the living 
which they uro assumed to be; but under Mrs.OUphaut’s graphic 
treatment they add to the picturesqueuess of tho situation, and, to 
do her justice, she never sacrifices her art or the amusement of her 
renders' to the dry consistency of ltor moral or to her devotion 
to the cans© she undertakes to advocate. 'flic death of the 
mother-in-law brings Cicely upon the scene-the image of her 
own mother, and inheriting her genius, though the condition of 
n(liiivs is beyond remedy : for she finds her father in debt to every 
small tradesman in the place, and too passive and loo practised in 
tbo art of shirking disagreeable topics to In? brought even to enter 
into the subject of his embarrassment*. At this stage the Hector, 
who has lived lor twenty years a professed invalid in T.taly, dies, 
and the news descends like a thunderbolt upon the daughters a 
fortnight after the event. Tho Curntc, true to niB character, cannot 
for some time be got to take in the consequences of the event: and 
when tho ladies of his family urge upon him the duty of applying 
for the living^ he declines, more on the general ground of never 
asking for anything than as understanding tho futility of the 
application. However, in the speech put into his month we iseog- 
nU< feraimn© daring in onfamiliar regions rather than the be¬ 
wilderment of any masculine brain 1— 

“ It is my own collepe, ton; he enid reflect ivdv,« And I suppose lent ndw 
the oldest member of it. It Would not bo aiuiss ifthev let ms gt*Ybi*t 
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the rest »»f my days. But I never was dhuirguislu'd. I never was » Fallow 
*>r any tiling. I never mu Id push myself luiwnrri. Mo, we inn^l just vv.dt 
lo nee what is guing to happen.”, 0 

When the living wna announced to tho College iih vacant, it comf? 
to the choice of Mr. Mildiuav, v\ hom Mrs. Uliphant describes 
as—the Indite’ favourite collegiate i<lt*:tl—a Don. As a Don he 
seems to have unlimited command of money, an entrance into high 
society, and all this world’s good things at his feet. Thus far Mr. 
Mildniay has thrown rather an elegant mind into the collection of 
china, bric-it-brnc, and furniture; but lie has Become alive to tho 
vanity of this pursuit, and awakes to the necessity of living a real 
life, and on this impulse accepts tlie living of Brent burn, unit comes 
down to look at the place. Here lu» encounter* the flashing indig- 
inuit eyas of Cicely, and, probing wliat they mean, falls into her 
view—that lior father, by all right, ought to be rector—and, ai’Lev 
making acquaintance with tin* Curate, go os back to his College and 
suggests the thing to tho Master, who pooh-poohs it all in a si rain 
with which wo aro intended by tho author to bo indignant, bind¬ 
ing also that Buff head, the h’ellow below him, who is engaged, 
is equally liard-hmirlod, Mr. Mildmny decides to hold tho lit ing 
in favour of tlie curate. The rest of the story, with its real lesson 
on the suprenuicy of tho female sex in all practical matters, we 
leave tho reader to liiul out for himself, assuring him on our part 
that it is all very easy reading when ho once falls into tho author’s 
paoo of telling what there is to tell. The real injury to the parish 
of Brontbuiu, the grievance of which its inhabitants have to 
complain, is the twenty years’ non-residence of its absentee rector; 
for this they would have found little compensation in the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. 81 . John to tho vacant, oflice. 


MISS CUSACK’S iriSTOTIY OF COIlfc.* 

W E do not know how a “ Kenmare publication’’ U defined: | 
but from this specimen we gather that, if wo wished to j 
know anything about Kenmare, it is not to :t Keinnure publication j 
that wo should go to learn it. "We r.mnot eouci-ivn a better wav I 
of having one’s mind carried nwny from tl»u city and county of 
Cork than studying their history under the guidance of MEs 
Cusack. That, we iind from an udvertisi ie» rt at the end, is tho 
received way of describing the writer; though it appears that she 
is also more poetically described as “ tin* i\un of Koimun.*/' and 
wo find that she is “ pre-eminently the literary nun of the age/' We 
are not sure that wo ever lioforo reviewed a nun; indeed our list of 
literary nuns would hardly go beyond Abb's* lLroswit.hu and 
Dame Juliana Berners; and we have a tort, of notion that some, 
ancient privilege or other, like those which Dr. Stanley never 
forgets lit Westminster, might possibly exempt nuns and their 
writings both iron* episcopal and from critical visitation. Besides, 
wo should never have thonghl of calling a nun “ Miss,’ 5 any nmre, 
than of calling The O’Donoghuc “Mr.” Wo might have been 
more inclined to speak of “ .Sister Mary Frances," us one unthority 
docs; but tho balance of custom seams to lie in favour of the 
more temporal description, aud it is always well to conform to 
custom when so to do involves no breach of principle. "We me 
told further that Miss Cusack’s “cell in tho Convent of Four 
Clares at Keiiiuaro is no place of indolent repose, but a genuine 
place of study, a literary workshop of no common merit.’ But 
what is most puzzling is that the K»no page which announces one 
of tho Kemunro publications, the Public Speeches and Betters of 
O’Connell, also announces*' Vermin l’astc, for destroying Bats,” and 
other means of destruction for niiceumlbugs. We thought fora moment 
whether St. Francis, in bis brotherhood with all things living, 
would not have begged mercy for the bugs, or at any rale have 
demanded fur them a trial at canon law, such as that to which tho 
cockchafers were summoned in iho Bishop’s court at B;m<iumu. 
And we confers that for a moment wo doubted whether St. 
Patrick bud not banished all noisome creatures from his island. 
But we remembered that it was reptiles only, toads and serpents, 
that he banished, and that ho Jell insects and mammals alone. 
And wo remembered fuvtluT the “ majorcs mures qui vulgaiilcr 
vocontui' mli,” which ate up tho books of an Irish Bishop, nml 
were for that crime cursed— Humiinglv without any leg.'.I pro¬ 
cess—into something like thn Buddlin-t paradise of Nirvana. 
Where thou has that power lied ? IIns the oppression of the Saxon 
taken away that undent gift of cursing in which it is certain that 
tho saints of Ireland once surpassed all men ? There must bo lock 
of faith, even in the convent ol’Poor Clares at Kenmare, when tho 
bugs have to be got rid of by the secular arm in the shape of 
“ Persian Insect Powder,” instead of by the anathemas of whoever 
may be tho ecclesiastical superior of Kenmare. 

Now wo know a little about Kenmare and Sir William Petly 
out of Lord Macaulay^ History ; and we also know u little about 
Cork from the same source and from other*. Perhaps tho fact 
about those parts which is likely to make tho deepest impression 
is that it was on the road from Cork to Dublin that the women in¬ 
sisted on kissing James the {Second, and that bis Majesty gave 
orders that he was not to be kissed. But it i* wundo*Tul how very 
little more we know about Cork after going through Mist- Cusack s 
large volume on its history. It is not that there is absolutely 
nothing about Cork iu the book. But tho Hungs which have most 
to do with Cork “die natural history, the topography, the muni¬ 
cipal history—are all stowed away at the end, and some of them 
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are not treated bv Mies Cusack herself. There is ft list of Sheriffs 
of the county and Mayors of the city, which, with singular per¬ 
versity, ia put in alphabetical order, or rather not iu alphabetical 
order, for 8peering comes before Savage, and Supple before Silver. 
But even boro wc loam something. Thus among the Mayors 
there are many of the name of Surelield; among the Sheriffs only 
one, whose year, by an odd misprint, is given as 1938. Thu* 
xviocern to gel a special connexion of one of the heroes «if Ireland 
wiLh tho city of Cork; but his naum occurs only once or twice 
incidentally at tlie place where we should specially have looked for 
it, in the chapter lievlod “ William of Grunge.” AYtv note tluil 
several of tho High Sheriffs towards the oncl of th- last century ami 
the beginning of the present arc paid to have been knighted during 
ollicc, which certainly is not, in England nt least, the maimer of 
High 8I1 erills now. There is iu these appendices a good, deal 
cf local history put together in a rather ehuotie shape, and of 
course Cork is often mentioned, perhaps oftenvr than any other 
place in the course of tho general uarmtivo. Still Cork only 
peeps out now und then among other place*. The book has really 
no pretensions to the character of a local history: what tlioii* 
is in it about Cork city and county is altogether smothered by 
matter about Ireland in general. And whut MUs Cusack has to 
say about Ireland in general comes to little more than telling the 
old stories over again, and that in a great slate of excitement 
awakened by thn late work of Mr. Froude. Now what wo think of 
Mr. Fronde's work on Ireland we have said often enough. Mi** 
Cusack muy possibly know that we have no more love for Flogging 
Fitzgerald and his* panegyrist than she can have herself. iStili 
we doubt whether much good can cornu of sneering and nagging 
at Mr. Frnudo ihrongb page after page; and wo are sure that a 
book of local history is not in any case the right place for it. If 
Mr. Froude, has misrepresented any fact in local history, it is the 
business of a local hFtorinn to point it out. But it is not the 
business of a local historian to go Hcolling at Mr. Froude 
sometimes by name, sometimes ns “ a certain historian,"’ oil account 
of general views which concern Cork only as they concern nil 
Ireland. \Yo might grant to human frailly the license of one out¬ 
pouring of the* kind in the course of tho book. But a good many 
pages of it. me liither too much. Nor do wo know that it is ex¬ 
actly the business of a local historian ol' Cork to go minutely into 
the character of Henry tho Second. The great lawgiver is in 
stronger hands than those either of Miss Cusack or of Mr. Froude, 
and hi* wonderfully mixed character is not to bes judged of by 
little hc. raps from tlie declamations of his enemies. And anyhow, 
it is funny to see Hivaldus quoted through “ Cambrensis liversus.’’ 
And before Miss Cusack or anybody else build* up any theories on 
the words “ oppressor uobilitatis/’ used more than unco by I iimldu* 
in u rage, it would bo well for them to see in the more judicial page* 
of Peter of Blois, and, above all, of Bolph of < 'oggeslmle, what, tin* 
charge really moans. 

We do, however, lenvn ono thing about Cork which, if true, 
would be worth lemeinhering, “in the ago of tho world 3^6S, 
Cork wns honoured by becoming tlie beat of monarchy.” it L 
true that, <m turning to tho Font Masters, we find that tho word 
Coik must here be taken as meaning,not. tho city,but the county; 
but it. is something to have faith to believe in Irish chronology in 
tlie ago of tho world 3668. But Miss Cusack lxihlly believes 
ever)thing. She asks in her first page, “ Why should not the 
Irish Celt have us ancient aud respected traditions as tho Assyrian 
or the Indian ? ” And presently “ The lirat immigrants of Erin loH 
their archaic markings alter them, and thn ogham character mny 
well dispute antiquity with tho runes of the Scandinavians, or the 
cuneiform inscriptions of tho Assyrians.” We should be very glad 
to have any runes n* old a* the oldest Assyrian inscriptions, and 
we should receive with reverence oghams of the same date, if we 
were certified by competent Celtic scholars that they were of that 
date. But till we have this, cannot Mias Cusack or anybody else 
see that the reason why Irish traditions are not as much respected 
as Assyrian inscriptions is simply because the traditions are tradi¬ 
tions, und. the inscriptions are inscriptions? And so wo have a 
prodigious deal of tho same kind resting on evidence which is dis¬ 
cussed in this lash ion ;—“ Keating hua given special und very full 
detail* of Iho arrangements at Tara, and it will bo remembered 
that Keating writes from very ancient sources.” And we may say 
that, while complaining of the neglect by English writers of tlie 
ancient Irish laws, it is rut her uufnii to pass by tho elaborate use 
of them which lias boon made by *Sir Henry Maine. But it is 
most likely in vain to talk about 8ir Henry Maine or any other 
rational writer in the face of this kind of thing:— 

All (arly IrFh history points not only to an Eastern but to an Israelii ish 
dcflLvnt. it is well known thrf die Liu Fail , or “Stone of Destiny," now 
nw'l probably in We.-tminster Abbey, is supposed to be a pillar stone used 
by Jucoh, and brought from tlie Fast* by 1 lie 'lustha-de-Daiianns. Wehav* 
met icceiitly with a curious little* pamphlet, which has Im l a circulation of 
&umo 300,000, the object of which is to prove that the whole British nation 
ore^kuvrwi.ims of Eastern tribes. This is obviously iucorre-t as far ns the 
Saxomraro are concerned. The subject is so strange and so full o» interest, 
both Worn historical, ethnological, and religious points of view, that wo 
intend to enter on it lully in a note ut tho end of tho present work. 

Wc have tried in vain to find this sate, and there ia no index; 
but it is a certain relief that at imy rate “ the Saxon race ” is let oil' 
from any suspicion of Istaalitish descent. 80 in another pace 
Miso Cusack tells iia that she “reseme a fuller account of the 
ancient architecture of Ireland for a future page.” That subject, 
moreover, has been dealt with by a stronger, though a purely Irish, 
hand, and wo hopo before long «.o have something to say about 
it. And Ogata, We have not been able to find the a fuller ac- 
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count ” in the u future page ” ; but on the opposite page wo do 
find that “ as early as fifteen hundred years before the Christian era 
sumptuary laws were passed to regulate tbo colours of dress. The 
Irish Celt was clothed, and well clothed, at a time when the Gaul 
and the Saxon were half-naked savages.” Wo must, leave the 
Irish Celt and the Gaulish Celt to fight out their own differences, 
but we do feel a pang ut our own modernness when wo have to 
confess that we havo no notion whatevor how our fovofhth.ua wore 
clothed or not clothed in 1500 u.c. All that we can do is to 
appeal to Trajau's Column for the fact that they wore very well 
ana decently clothed about 100 A.n. But we may h ive our re¬ 
venge, oven at the expense of putting a new weapon into tlio hands 
of Mr. Froudo. Sumptuary laws are not commonly looked im as 
signs of wisdom; and, if the Irish were the first nation to decree 
sumptuary laws, a scorucr of Irish ideas might argue that this 
proved that the Irish had shot ahead of other nations in the race 
of what wo will delicately call unwisdom. Fur be it from us to 
say that it was so, because we do not profess to know in the least 
what went on in uny part of Europe in T500 n.c.; but if people 
will bind themselves to such rash chronology, they must take the 
4 consequences. 

Ilcrc and thero up and down the book we do find notices about 
Cork and its county, and something might doubtless he made out 
of the topographical guide nt the end, which is put in alphabetical 
order—an arrangement convenient for a guide-book, but liardly lor 
a local history. But why should the Nun of Keimuiro come urn* 
to England to set us wrong about the burning of Friar Forrest F 
Now wo havo the greatest dislike to all burnings of anybody, mud 
the burning of Forrest was on every ground one of the most unjus¬ 
tifiable of all burnings. 80 far there is no dispute between us and 
Miss Cusack: but she tells the story of Forrest somewhat diffoiuntly 
from IlalL:— 

The royal proven# of conversion to tlio royal opinions hud at least, the 
merit or simplicity. There is an old rhyme—one ol" those old rhymes 
which aro alien more ofleetaal in moving the hearts of the. multitude thun 
the mont eloquent sermons, and truer exponents of popular feeling thun Arts 
of Parliament—which de.w.ribes the fate of Forrest, the VrmicHf’an iiuir, 
confessor of the king’s only lawful wife, and the consequences oHih teiWrity 
in denying tho king’s supremacy 

“ Forrest, tho fryar. 

That obstinate lyar, 

That wilfully will bo dead ; 

Incontinently 
'I’he Gospel (loth deny, 

The king to be supreme head.” 

There ia a grand and simple irony in this not easily surpassed. Some 
very evident proofs had been given in England that to denv the Ling's 
spiritual supremacy was “ wiltuliy to be dcud,” although neither the King 
nor the parliament had vouchsafed to inform their victims in what part of 
the Gospel the kevs of tho kingdom of Heaven hud been given 10 a lempovsl 

B rince. Still, as I have observed, the royal process was extremely simple— 

’ you believed, you were saved ; if you doubted, you died. 

Now in Ifull tho fourth line is given, not u incontinentlybut ‘‘ in 
bis contumacy." But the point of tho .story is that the verses, ay 
well as the other vurses ubout Durvull Gatheruu, were not an old 
rhyme describing tlio lain of Forrest, but the inscription which was 
But np in great loiters upon tho gallows which he died on. Any¬ 
how, whnt 1ms all Ibis to do with the history of the city and 
county of Cork F 


hi J Kill DAN KNOWLES ON MACH him* 

I T is not a little singular that Sheridan Knowles’s Lectures on 
Dramatic Literature havo never boon published. In tho quota¬ 
tion from the Nodes Ambrosiana which stands on tlio title-page 
of tbo Luc tuxes now reproduced, Christopher North says , u Knowles 
is a delightful fellow and a man of true genius.” This is a curious 
instance of tho loose way in which the word u genius ” is employed 
by English writers. Dy tho French tho title is bestowed with 
more discrimination, being reserved for the few who tower among 
their comrades like Saul. With them Sheridan Knowles would 
rank as a man of true talent, hut not of truo genius j for there have 
been many men- of equal powers to his. It must be admitted that 
tho preciso French doinaraition has the Advantage over our helter- 
skelter lavishneas of praise. When'a man of extraordinary power 
arises among them, they have his description clear and ready to 
hand, while we in such a coso can only distinguish the supreme 
from the admirable by a laborious hoaping up of epithets. Again, 
if the title of genius wore less carelessly given, it would he less 
easily usurped. That Sheridan Knowles was not a man of genius 
in tno highest sense of the word is patent from the fact that, 
although the Hunchback is still occasionally performed, none of his 
plays can be said to havo kept the stage. That he was a fine critic, 
a man who thought well ana deeply, and expressed his thought in 
eloquent language, is evident from the Lectures on Dramatic Lite¬ 
rature >, nil of which may, wo hope, some day be published. Mean¬ 
while, it was no doubt appropriate to select from among them 
those which treat of the play that has lately commanded asocial 
attention. /* 

It is curious tluit at the very beginning ,of Sheridan Knowles's 
work is found almost its only blunder. The historical materials 
which SUuknpeare had for Macbeth wore, He says, Macbeth’s success 
against the Norwegians, his murder of Duncan af his wife's in- 
' gtigation, his usurpation, and hia death by the hood of Macduff. 
The opportunity given by the remote period for mtitoddnng mtper- 
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natural scenes and personB wob inviting, and therefore “ the powers 
of the air, the mysterious, impalpable ministers that wait on 
nature’s mischief, were summoned to his aid; and in all the 
potency of prophecy, illusion, and charm, appeared at the invo¬ 
cation oT tue enchanter." It is easy to believe that, bad there |§| 
been originally no mysterious prompting to spur Macbeth to e\U 
deeds, such a motive might Have been added by Shakspearo to tbo 
narrative which he took to mould into a tragic drama; but the 
fact is that Ilolinshed relates among other facts this one, which 
he chronicles as simply us the rest, that as Macbeth returned from 
victory ho was met by three women of strange and wild attire, 
“resembling creatures of an elder world,” who greeted him by the 
titles of Uawdor, Glamis, and King, exactly as they do in the 
tragedy. 

Having noted this slip, we may go on to consider Sheridan 
Knowles’s criticism of the play. As a good deal of one kind and 
another has been lately said and written concerning the character 
of Macbeth, it may bo well to take tho author's estimate of this 
first. On that subject he observes that “ this impression (as to 
the vostness of the tragedy to be unfolded) is improved in the 
second scene, in which we are partly onlightoned us to the cha¬ 
racter of Macbeth, by the Sergeant and bv Macduff” (here is an¬ 
other slip; it should be ILmse, uot Macduff), u who successively - 
describe bis prowess to the King, and whose relation tends power¬ 
fully to exalt our opinion of the importance of tho hero, and to 
increase our anxiety to see him.” This, a good mason enough for 
nut omitting the dialogue between Duncan and the Sergeant, has 
been dwelt upon by critics of the present day. A yet better reason 
is given later by Sheridan Knowles. At tho end of this scene, it 
will be remembered, House announces the treason of the Thane of 
Cawdor, whose death Duncan instantly decrees, and in the same 
breath sends House to greet Macbeth with the title of Cawdor:— 

Except, for this preparatory utrp one of the mont striking incidents in 
the following see no would have been deprived of half its force. The ful¬ 
filment of llu? second witch’s prophetic M All hail \ ” without it would have 
appeared a mere trick of the dramatist, whereas now it falls out naturally. 

’Tin by such means, that of all dramatists Sbukhpcare cuiiim the nearest to 
natuio. Tis thus that he gives plausibility even to the supernatural 
when he 1ms occasion to resort to it. 

Ouo should remember this passage in reading another which 
comes much later on, and concludes with these words:—‘‘ Macbeth 
is the most melodramatic tragedy in tho whole range of the 
drama, atul it is to tho credit of Shakspearo that it ia so.” Melo¬ 
dramatic, that is, in (he sonsu that a constant and overpowering 
succession of incidents and situations is melodramatic. But the 
events are exalted into tho highest regions of poetry by the 
dramatist, w ho commands and knits together the passions and the 
fortunes of his character*, and never presents a circumstance, im¬ 
portant or trifling, with insufficient motive or explanation. A 
melodramatic writer, to use thnt epithet in its most common sense, 
would have thought it much finer to bring the announcement of 
.Macbeth's now title to the audience, as well as to him, straight from 
the lips of tho witches, without any forewarning, lie would have 
ljeen Winded to the truer order by the dazzling effect of a moment. 

But consideration of these things has led ns away from Macbeth 
himself. Before lie appears “ lie is described to us by his deeds; 
deeds of prowess almost superhuman. One single arm decides the 
multitudinous strife of blood, and it is his.” When he has been 
greeted by the weird sisters and observed by Bunquo to start, he 
“ cannot, dares not, trust his utterance, but ho cannot refrain from 
betraying w r hat he feels. The remark of Banquo is the officious 
tongue of Macbeth's thought; it Lays open his soul to you to the 
bottom, as the salutation of tlio third w itch failing upon Macbeth’s 
ear rouses the slumbering demon within him, like a Hash of 
lightning illumiuating a cavern, und revealing to you a startled 
monster crouching there." From this and from the description of 
how tbo witches vunish when they have accomplished the ** quick¬ 
ening of tho evil seed that is to shoot up apace and ffounsh in 
baleful, irrepressible rankness,” it is evident that the writer sup¬ 
posed, as seems to us natural, that there whs at least some vague 
project of usurpation in Macbeth's mind before he met the 
weird women, lie goes on to point out tho deep abstraction 
which possesses Macbeth alter the news of his fresh honour is 
brought to him, under tho influence of which he should, according 
to the writer, address his thanks to liosse and Angus mechanically, 
ignorant that they havo changed their place and gone apart with 
Banquo, so that he should buw to empty air, not turn round deli¬ 
berately to their niw position. In the nuxt scene sumo fine touches 
are pointed out;— 

From what we perceive of Macbeth when he it. first introduced to us he 
Is evidently a man whoso nature is uot exactly attemper* d to the commission 
of crime. He era admit the thought of the murder, out he cannot entertain 
it without shuddering. He wonts provocation to nerve his hand fur the 
dagger, and Slmkspcare finds it for him in this scene with the advancement 
of Duncan's eldest son to the principality of Cumberland. 

Further than this, the very occasion for carrying out his u block 
and deep desires ” ia given in the same scene by Dunlins proposed 
visit. An instance of the poet's surpassing truth in evi-ry lightest 
word of oach of his character.?, which might easily pom unnoticed, 
is dwelt upon. Banquo'# answer to Duncan's kindly greeting ia 
short, dear, and evidently heartfelt Macbeth’s is a vapid, but 
specious, piece of reasoning. Iu treating of the soliloquy which 
opens the last scene of the net, the writer points to various passages 
which show that the Thune had much that was noble in him; 
he had a mural sense, was jealous of honour, aliye to the beauty 
of virtue, thoughtful of heaven; and was therefore such a man 
as could only be urged to execute the murder by such an ab* 
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complice aa his wife. Thin soliloquy, he further thinks, should 
be delivered with infinite discomfiture and roufusion ; by fits and 
starts; and by no moans with an appearance of coolnew and self- 
command. When wo plies to the econo of the murder, wfifiiid our 
attention drawn to the powerful loading up by degre® to the 
deed, which we await with trembling lest it be done, and longing 
that it bo done quickly:—“Wlvno there is interest, there is 
generally a oliarui in {gradual profession. . . . The ion:;, fhictu- 
ftting, rumbling roll of the thunder communicates to us the full 
conception ot miblimily; but. a single clap, howsoever sudden aud 
loud, allccls us little more than the dose report of a piece of 
ordnance, or oven n fowling-piece discharged unexpectedly,” 
Thus it is not Macbeth, but Dunqiuv heavy with foi'budings, 
who first appears; aud, when the Thane himself comes on, there 
is yet delay and t:X|»«etHtion before his purpose is put. in force. 

The opinion of iShvriduu Knowles, wnieti will probably lw: held 
a conceit by most raiders, is to lx? noted, that tho dagger is imt, 
as Macbeth thinks, “a dagger of the mind,’’ but an actual appari¬ 
tion rnbud by the weird women, ami coining and vanishing ns 
they do themselves. Mo have not space to dwell on or even 
glance at nil the pregnant suggestions which are found in the 
criticism of this scone; wo must content «mrsolvt* with touching 
upon what is said at the end of the part or chapter which treats 
ol it. Tho writer averts what, until :i short time ago, one would 
hive thought required no urging, that the el feet of the scene is 
rather to denounce than ivc»Minuend crime:— 

tJontiMTiplate in this act, and recall tin* iinaue of tho nmn who m 

tlu? third M’cne of tliu iir.-.t net proa-iiloil hiiusell' to you, Ihi^licl with ihe 
honyat prido of \ii:luty aehiov'e«l in a virtiinu-* cou-e. WL-it is flu n.ov ? 
A livid, nerveless, ipuking coward, whofcs *yi-« an* plucked out. ns it vvuir, 
by the night of Unit With which tin! havoc'of u luimiivd l-i-iik iii,* Mi-ul- 
them familiar and pnfu-tly «t home. 

The remarks upon the last, act, valuable as far as they pi, urn 
something too brief; and there is scarcely any mculiiui of the 
banquet scene, Perhaps, in spite of this, we may U; allowed to 
mention a suggestion which seems to us to have some force. Ji h.»~ 
been tho custom to deliver the address to the ghoul oh though it wen- 
inspired merely by ft m*r. Now, taking into eoiibider.itmu the bide 
of tbo usurper's character which is mo often m'gleeted— hi j tu*-i- 
powtriug will--ii seems tenable that tho wonts ‘‘ Hence, hoiriidc 
shadow ! unreal mucin.it, bunco! ” might lather he an eflovi ovu- 
corning tlie first horror, and banning ft,- .. r tro by the ji eiv 
force oi command. The mad ion would foil *\v naturally omm:;h 
afterwards, and in, support of the theory it is suggested "ib-a m s 
appearance of the (iln<at is the last interference of cnusri^neu 
between Macbeth and his crimes. Till then .some human,**-, reply 
has always clung to him ; afterward*, no atrocity appals him. That 
Mucbath did possess a will which may be compared to that of Ihn 
first Napoleon is evident from tho fact of his placing Lima-If »,!, 
the throne in spite of all suspicions aroused by I ’uncunV death ; 
and if, with such a power, In* hod no weak in ** of hesitation or 
remorse, ho would have been superhuman. 

As to Lndv Maehei h’s character thoro has beeil 1*discussion 
than as to her husbands: - 

The historiiMl fact [says £hciMnn KrmvvWJ that Macht-lli was instituted 
by Ms wife to nmrdur Lhim-.m, Miriest id to S *hakspi:aie iln- cli.-inu-ti.-r ul 
Lady Mnebeth. From this -angle trait lie iufeired the whole ..f a eliaia.-ter, 
for liilelity of kprpiug and force, rf not bupmor to anv, at least nlerlnr 
to none in tiie widis ».im*e of his immortal drama. 'Heir lie has, linked. 
rftftJLized ll»e higla-sl Imt of the tcirddo in roin.ovro, by emlwU 111;; the 
spirit of a lii-rni in a human Ibim—a being i-ompo-cd ot flesh und bfeo.i, un,l 
not without the *tyin|iatidert w hn h result from tin* living union of such in¬ 
gredients ; but pieo-ossing llinn in utter :.iiln.eri ieney to the evil prt'iciph-. 
. . . Stic takes no tuore Hc-e..uiit of blood than if it wt-iv wall r. Thai 

from tlu- sight of ulm-h uanseil nat ure instinctively lecoil , tlieii<:h -lied for 
a salutary purpofc, under cijvuuistaocet tlio most revolting, unl^ M-rws to 
furnish llur with sin image of pleasure— 

If he do bleed, 

IT gild the faces of the grooms wiLh.-il. 

She does so, nnd never hastens to wipe her hands, hut brings thorn recking, 
to taunt hor pula and quaking husband with their colour. 

The writer goes on to nponlr of Mra Siddons's Lady Macbeth. 
Nothing is mi di Hi cult to describe a« a line piece of acting which 
produces ite impression by a gradual harmonious course of elibels, 
some of which, and perhaps among them the touches whoso force 
though the least evident is the great eat, cannot but bo slurred in 
tho telling. For this reason anything which conveys so dear a 
notion to a render ns Sheridan Knowles's writing on this mutter is 
especially valuable. “The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddous,*' he 
writes, u was the genius of guilty nnt lift ion pemmified—express in 
form, in feature, motion, speech; nil uw« invested her. You 
felt at if there was a conacicninm*.» in the very atmosphere that 
surrounded her. which communicated its thrill to you. There was 
something absolutely subduing in her presence—an overpowering 
something, that commanded silence, or, if you spukc, prevented you 
from speaking above your breath.” I'.very word of the writer's 
description has weight, but wo must bn auiLdied with quoting that 
of the sleep-walking scene, leaving reader* to find the rest m its 
own place: — 

Hut tho alooping wrc.iiu, where *he walks nml dror.m*.! I oi-uhl pity a 
muvdensa who uluiuld bmk upon that scene. The gbo^ilv qioup Unit outer 
the tent and mirrcund Ib.j rouch of Richard brhtg with ilmm nut the tithe 
of the horror that Atti-ml* Hint Mlcnt woman, Lndy Macbeth wait iny in her 
amp. Though pir, qulfory, ami bnsi wore erewtled to forifei*atb»u, the chill 
or the grave aneuKsi ubout \ou while you lu<>krd on her them was the 
hunh and the damp or ilvt c,b«rni;l -t»ouhu ai midnight; 3 r ou had a fueling au 
if you and the medical ulU'iidaa*, und lmly-iu-wniiing, were alone with Tier; 
your flesh crept and yeuv breathing became uneasy ; you felt die tenaclous- 


m*ss of tlie f»j> f *t which >b<* wam trying to rub out upnu her liaad; wliile Mm 
sii;h of lu-r rcmorse si-i-med to itsruua from nn unfathomable ubyaa i>f mmff 
und (ii-.Np.iir. 

Them L much cuncorniug minor maltors in tJu*;n' looluitw of which 
it would Ikj pJt-nsiiufc to t-pruk; but it is enough to say thut, if any 
ouo v\ isiio* to raid a tine und eloquent, piouo of criticism, he cuu- 
i)ot do bet Ur tliaii go lo iSliui'iditn Kuowleb's Macbaih. 


TIIK Nl'.W JtKFOKM ATION’.* 

’MtK Old Onthiilic mov.-iucnt has hud the good or ill luck to 
- draw upon itself tho lire of tlnvo parties which huvo no ulhet 
bond of utiioii th.ui ihi* common ho>ftiity. To discredit, and if 
puMublo (teslrny it, u a matterol‘ lil’o and death to tho l'lti-imon¬ 
tane putty, lor l ltr.juonlrtui.uu und Old (kit hoik-ism «n? tho nega¬ 
tion of imcIi oftuu*. They cannot agree to diil'er, lor their difleivnecs 
are ftiiiilmnent.'l and ni'pes.-inrily irrcconcil'iblo. Till one m* ihe 
other yields or i* crushed a truce between them is logically impos- 
fsilet-.. And thi-. is equally true of the o e.tion beiweeu Old 
(.■.ilintlieiMu on tin* one hand ami i-ccptiebun :oul ultr:i-l*rnt«*l;ii.t;ism. 
on tin.; other. For a time both iiLl.r.i-X'r-*t.<nut imhi and Svcpiioisiu* 
a Ioj.ted I ho poliey of |.;ili'oiij/ing tliO Old t.'aLluiiii: mmemeiH tho 
liu-mer Imping Id uliii/e ilagaitisi tin* hi^tunea! vi.iwol IhoCI ufcli, 
tile 1-ilri r heiieving llut it would run the caiecr of l^uuemi ii, and 
J'nwlunniu-r mill reject the Christian f.titl, Mtogc tln-r. Th - jopes 
ufbolh hive h< cu hig* n.uliy tiipiippomled, Und their duMgpoui! oient 
lui> found vent in a In Iter resentment not alwuvs five iu-ui ;tom» 
lni.^represc-ntution. Tiie Idid ( \itlioJic-* have taken llu-ir n-d on 
liLioiy, aiid M -tory is fatal alike to rjlianioni.odsai and n>pular 

IheUvIanli <ui. L lLraiuoiiLsiuism, in « j tIn r its eccleMia-U.ul or 
iheukigie.il aspe I, is unknown to the era ot Lhe*uinL.,puled 
(Jeucral diium'i ?; and .the same limy be mikI with equal 
truth of Cahim.-m. The Churchtv of (\ilviii and of Ala.iuiug 
would certainly have been repudiated bs Athuiueius uud 
Ain-usiiue. >. illur nu Juue been tlevcio *-d out of the 
primitive < ’hureli, l«»r deM-lopuiejH must b»- 1; ,e lo liie ..-v-utiiil 
‘.lUrilui if its. m ini. Tho child is li.Uit-r to the man ' ; but 
!n‘ iMimot he i r ti paiTol or a (liinipttii' t •ii’toiaiijl.OiJSm 
and UaK ine-m ere m>l do .‘elojunenls, but l. .oHitlous. and I ho 
locieal goal of Imlh is f-eeplieimn. \i!»n* j/ jm won!, l.hut. 

(Ihnfti.riitv js a ie\i la*, ion, n body oftmlh i "me lor a i. limy 

deny if ill inf. In both mslcuss tin- nhui ot li'iph i- iH his¬ 
tory, lint iinlividii.il iilurnuiatioii; in lln- «\n , * ii:e “\ei;t\ing 

Ihcnltv ” of each Christian ; iu the oiln v, ila; u-iiiui.g k;< u\t^' ” 

ut one per-on, to wheiu the iv**t have egieed io -ie^aie tiie i-Aeiviuo 

of iheir individual verificatious. 

It is not am pij-iug, then, that-Scepticism, liltramonlanism, uud 
popular J'mtcslifiniMu, Hiumltl have mad** common cans-j ag.iinst Oid 
(nil holiiMsm, and used the volume of" ’I heodoms’ a* a fulcrum for 
iheir combined a.-t-iult. ‘‘Theodomu” hiin.-eif, whoever he is, 

I wiilis in a friendly spirit, nnd his book is e\ulmtly inlcaded to 
j put the position and principles of the Out Catholic party in a 
favourable light before tho Knglish public. But hi? lienovuieuco 
j- more pppHi’ent tluin Jiis grasp of tho question, mid ihosa 
who wisli to milder the js«ucs ifivolvc-d in tlu* Old Catholic 
mov.nu-nt. must study thorn m the works of its recugnixed 
lea do is and writers, Mich as Schulte, Fricdlierg, Al.jcr, 

l.angen, th'oimnanii, and Friedrich, to fray noth ing of i)r. 
Ibillinger. It may suit tlu: tactics of ncepiics and Lltramou- 
tiines to li'cat the movement us it “ microscopic spirit mil faciiou/’ 
whose aims are ns contemptible as the number of ils iidluients. 
Crilicism of this tort may impose upon the ignorant, but the 
critics themselves e.in Inmliy share the jui&cimccpiions w'iiicii they 
propagate. Nothing, for example, cam he more fallacious than to 
estimate the elivngill aud forecast the future of the Old Catholic 
movement by the rules of arithmetic. Let us giant, for file sake 
of argument, 1 lint the avowed Old Uatholic-i among Gorman-speak¬ 
ing populations do not exceed two hundred thousand, or even half 
that number. What, then I" When tho Founder of Christianity 
left the earth the number of bis avowed disciples was " about one 
huudrod and twenty.'' Tut ho would have been utdurikiw rciiboiier 
who would have argued from this that Christianity was but one of 
the matt}’ ephemeral sects which appeared about, that timo in 
Judea. When JAlward VI. died the English nation submitted, 
with scarce] v a diow of rosistunee, to tho rule of tho Popish Queen 
Mary. Did that, prove that tho previous repudiation of Papal 
supremacy was merely the crotchet of ft few professors and courtiers, 
and liad no root iu tiiu national aeutimont f Tiie truth is, move¬ 
ments which are destined to succeed are necessarily of slow growth; 
it is the send which latL upon stony ground that grows up rapidly', 
and tui rapidly withers. Tho sympathy of the multitude is of 
courbii as necussaiy to the ultimate success of religious as of political 
reformations; but the multitude are alow to apprehend tho signi¬ 
ficance of contn)vcr.vie* of which tho practical hearings do not 
appear on tho surface. It was not because the doctrine of Papal 
supremacy or of Tmusubstantistiou was cupabia of being refuted 
by' historical or theological argument that the Knglish Be forma¬ 
tion at litht succeeded, but because lilnglisluneu ii»entod the 
intermeddling of an Italia)) priest in their political and 
social life. And Luther’s doctrine of justification by forth 
would never have been anything more than a barren specuhir- 
tion if Tctzei had not Wu them with his budget of in* 

* 77ie iVrtt' Rvftrrmatitu »: a Narrative of tin OW Catinifo Muotwrwt 
from 1870 io the Prutent Time. With an Historical Introduction. By 
Theodoras. ; Lougmarts & Co. rifo 
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diligences to give it a practical application. It is fortunate, for 
many reasons, that the battle of Ola Catholicism should be fought 
on German soil. Nowhere elan \ the Roman Communion could 
the requisite learning and tenacity of purpose bo found so happily 
blended. But, on the other hand, Germany otliww in some respects 
a less promising field for tho conflict, than most other countries in 
which Roman Catholicism has an cstablihlunl position. Partly in 
consequence of the culture of it* clergy, oml partly by reason of 
its close contact with antagonistic sywl jms, German Catholicism, 
even in its Ultramontane Aspects, is for the most part free from 
the corruptions in doctrine uud discipline which flourish in other 
countries. There nre no crying scandals to which k tbo preachers of 
Ohl Catholicism can point to illustrate their polemic against Ultra- 
moufani»m. Yet bo would bo u rnsdt jicm who would thence 
coucludo that tho Old Catholic movement hit-s found no response 
among the Roman Catholic popuhition of Gornimy. In several 
districts Ihe people have risen ag:»iusL I heir Ultraumuleno p riors, 
and in more than one parish they have built n i.liurch and support 
a priest of their own. 

So fur we have argued on the ground selected by 1 l»« adversaries 
of tho Old Catholic movnnionl. But. the swetv? * and prospia*^ of 
the movement cnnnul, in fuel, bn estimuied lhiil v on thaL ground, 
for tho number of its tvo wed ml heron is is no men,urn at «U of 
ite strength, Tho aim of its loaders is not to foment or perpe¬ 
tuate a schism, but to act n.. a reforming leaven wilhiu Llio Roman 
Church. They abstained for a coiibidorable li«u« trom the forma¬ 
tion of separate congregations, and for a t>liii longer time Iruni 
the creation of an Old Catholic Episcopate. *• Theodorm ” is 
quilt' accurate in saying that “ wherever they were not debarred 
from access to tho established ministrations of the Church, it was 
no part of iheir policy to found a mnl communion. ’ Even now 
it is no part of their policy to do anything tending to tho 
breaking up of tho Church of Koinn. Their motto is reform, not 
revolution, and consequently they do not encourage fcivession trout 
the ministrations of tho ordinary parish privsis except when uu- 
Catholic terms of communion are imposed. The n sijlt u that 
sympathy with the Old Catholic movement,and wi.ihe^ for iti* suc¬ 
cess, are by no means oonlinnd to those m'Ikj hare openly enrolled 
IhoniBulvoM under its banner. Even among tho cjorgy a largo 
umnbe.r would bide with Ur. UoLlingor if th«y followed the epuii- 
taneous promptings of tlioir consciences*, and among the Roman 
Catholic laity the proportion of sympathize!? is much larger. 

Tho Old Catholics have liotm reproached with courting the aid 
of 1 Vince Bismarck against their Ultramontane opponents. Bishop 
Keinkcns, however, will Ik* admitted to know ju re about that 
matter than the. oomspomlonts of English jourmus; and there¬ 
fore we quote the following passage from one of hia published 
speeches:— 

Our ivligiouti struggle agnin < <t Home w:w for .*i long i.uun osocciliugly 
irksome to the hauling st.- tu^incn in Uurinuny. W« found not the smalbH 
support amongst the govorimumlr., and only** pur Li si negative protection. 

And certainly tho Falk laws are not conceived in the interest of 
tho Old Catholics, nor did they derive any ndvantage, but much 
tho contrary, from Ha lf operation. Indeed it is well known, for 
it has been publicly stated more than once, that Ur. iJuiliugcr u«jd 
his personal in lint* nee to imlueo the German ('luincellor to mitigate 
the severity of his legislation against, tin* ITlrainoiituno party. 
Nor is it at all neves vary to credit tho Old Catholic leaders with any 
heroic chivalry in ijds intervention on behalf of their implacahiu foes: 
for their policy was dictated by tho commonplace motive of regard » 
for their own interests. The tergiversation of tho German Ivpiseo- 1 
pate in imposing as nn article of faith a doctrine which they had 
denounced a short lime before us an historical falsehood had 
shocked tlwj national conscience, and alienated the respect of honest 
men. But Prince Bismarck's legislation gave the Bishops an 
opportunity’ of suffering for conscience sake, and thus of recovering 
to some extent tho respect which, by their previous conduct, they 
had forfeited. In this way it happened that much of the sympathy 
which had been naturally attracted byr the gall nut bearing of Ur. 
Bollinger and hia friends was transferred to tluir persecutors. 
What tho effect of the Bismnrckian legislation may b*« on tho for¬ 
tunes of Ultmmontanismand Old Catholicism respectively, it is os 
yet too early.to predict; but signs uro not wonting i*» how that 
Ultramontanism may possibly bo worsted in the tdruggle. 
Symptoms of weariness arc visible hero and there in the Ultra¬ 
montane camp, and there ore whispers abroad of a pohsiblo com¬ 
promise. H rrwico Bismarck succeeds in destroy ing the seminary 
system of clerical education, and in compelling tbo future privethuod 
of Germany to study in the national Universities, he will have 
struck a fatal blow at U1 train on tmiisui as fur as German Catholicism 
is concerned: for Vaticanism, Cardinal Manning being witness, 
cannot stand the scrutiny of independent historical inquiry. 

A contemporary which now and theu undertakes tho defence of 
Ultramontanism for tho purpose, apparently, of damaging the 
Church of England, asserted not long ago ilmt the dogma of 
Papal infallibility is ** a doctrine in which uolhing is new hut ila 
official promulgation/’ This, however, is a sophistical way of 
stating tho mutter. U is true that tbo doctrine is not now *as a 
debatable opinion in tho Roman communion ; but tho “ official 
promulgation ” of a debatable opinion is, iu fact, a new doctrine. 
>Ve are told indeed that there is a complete concurrence of scien¬ 
tific opinion against tho allegation that infallibility is a revolu¬ 
tionary novelty.”. But of what kind of infallibility is this pre¬ 
dicated P H the personal infallibility of tho Rope is intended, the 
(concurrence of sdentUic opinion rt is all against it; #id nowhere 


was this concurrence more conspicuous tlwn in tho Vatican 
Council. The ffnal surrender of the minority is without a parallel 
in ecclesiastical history'. In tho Council they rejected the Petrine 
on the ground that it was inconsistent with the plain factri of his¬ 
tory, and iu accepting it they have not attempted to reconcile it 
with historic truth. And so, again,with regard to the oc.cumcnkdty 
and fofeudotn of the Council. The question, in* respects the German A 
Episcopate, iu nut whether the Council was vsally oecumenical and 
fx<«j, but. \vh«thur tin, Gorman Bishops declared that it wan nolthpr, 
and nfu-vwards nte their own words. The following passage, 
quoted by Jk Theodorfrom a speech delivered by BWrq) Item- 
k«n« at the Uongresu of Cologne, U hardly too severe, all things 
coiteidw'l: — 

Tiny »;:.■!in Kgumivd prolc.-da Against the order uf providing, 

it»tl <k-ul'?f vl iliat (h.* ('uinu-il h*.-s im*. fn-n, that its (eouuiriiiuity would be 
di*puicd; and n<uv they Uicl*i*K that thry hud after aii iht rrquame frentfm. 
Hut. tl»r doeurrwijtary evidence ro thu uontrary w still on record in the net?. 
Further, they have iJocinrud m vtlidsl d««CMUivnt>i that the douiriiw of papnl 
inlullilnlity, hotJi name and thing, foreign to t.'luisthiu antiquity ; they 
lmw. If^ilieil Lhut '-veu to tUi.n d jy it. i-i uuluu-wu in muno to outim'diocescs 
nr.'l countvioi; they have 1 1 >drily expressed ttu*ir t-onvictimi that this is no 
Unlhiriit* ri«ii‘triu.:, lw;ni>:- it. tuu} no pinen viH»«r in Holy tvTijitmr nr in t)lO 
truilitiunn ; they huv« MiiU that if it tin vlcvitvil inio u itogin*,tbe Ubnrch 
would oouunit buieirie. In n paper circulai^d liv linkup Von Ketivkr they 
haveu< «:rt*'d that it would lie. a .‘'pcctocle dow'rviun tliv. luiaaciuout ol'utt ucii- 
turn*!!, il‘ hy such a dognui the Council «.houhl declare itM.lt’ vup«>r!laoii8; 
and Mi. a* they amif ty-rk mitl infirm tut flint m snbbtutwe thi* h*i* been 

tuvyht in o/i cwturira . 'J'liu htehups in Hoiiu* stifHwl up ms witue^j* to the 
truth, and said, “ Wc hear this s itiiem, be«^iuv* the duty of our uflh*© m- 
tnsnds usi, hucauM: uur null) requires it; wo ran U**f h.y no otherwise than 
\v<* do » ; aud uow, where is the duty of tlioir ntHec, where the oath which 
they swore ? They siihl it would be the dfatrufW-.-u *d' w»uhi; u*d not* they 
themarJws destroy s»ult ! !■ lot Iht, they declared in Kmne, “ VV'n preach a 
doctrine of the relaiiun Iw twcvi Church a-mt StoU vvi y diifen-nt fruit) the 
u< > el'wi)«th > 0 'poliiif-al cmtTntut'ri iu tin huil< of Honii'.iee VIII. and 

j Pa'll IV.”—let U* now add hi tin* SyUaJbur. of Pius IS ,—uccoi'iUug to which 
the Pope’s Mivciei^igy was c-'adted iibovc every atufie dignity, judges, 
princes and Tutior»>, i on-t I tut nuts mid law*; they protosUtl thaf it ia iitt* 

S v»s!,iblu to ruuuslel civil eurie'y bv this system ; no\v they cuiue back ai)d 
Wan tliat tlu-y never iweiu-hert niiy other doctrine.; they attempt thp im- 
jiotidble. and wond> r thul (iovermnariis nhould anqa^o in voriilk'ta with 
J tlicm, when tluy ilieiiw'lve., predict' d th iL a coutl.ct wan mevitaliie 1 At 
Koitin they pri'Vyil Siu* desk'll ol' I’ius IX. by a mock council to ajjolinh for 
ever the wholesome tusiiiutioo of coutu’jU •, they |#M‘,v*.d this design Uy thuir 
, own espuilvnee au*l from hi* own briefs, turf now they deny whi they 
j proved. They »«gifstcnsl reclamation.* »nd pretests agninst all iufringc- 
1 monts on their diyyuly uud otUee at the council on the parL of the Pope and 
i hi* officers, and dcclaml tluir. they only rtgisiunsl tliesu rcciateatmas os 
| perrtutt dociunt idinn, a testimony for over, whereby liulore nut a and Utc 
i terrible judgment ol‘Uud (hey disclaimed the ff-ponsiUiijty of nil the otimy:- 
[ queiK-es. Xof. two morn In later tiny took the responsibility upon Ihoirowo 
i shoul'Lers ; and so that document bun livcmua a testimony for cv' r, rhut in 
1 their appeal to Cioti’s Lorritde they played a hlaspbomon- gams. 

Tho.so w ho hitvo no aoct*w» to original information will and tbo 
volumes of “ Tbeodorus'' uftolid tw a book of reference. It dot» 
not go deep into the question, nor is it always to bo implicitly 
depended on nithor in its ntatoment of ffurtn oj* in its Lnleronceb. 
But it is written in an excellent apiril, aud -with ao evident desire 
to be fair. We would mention, however, as tin instance of hpaty 
infereuce, tlie author's anHertiuii that llie di.-ctuisioii ol the dngtusof 
tho IiuiiKieiilut is Conception in the Bonn Gouieiviice of I %'/<]. ‘* WAS 
rejiiai'iwbli; lor rovoaJiug among ti'iuio nienibejs of the AngJienn party 
a certain leaxiiug towards the condemned lonct." A ad tins, thouga 
ho quotes iimiu-diaioly aiWwurde Jjr. I, id don’s emphatic declarar 
tii/u that ho “ rejtided it whether lift a dogma or a pioqa opinion.*’ 
Tho author did not intend to raisropresunt, else he would not 
lu’.vo thui* nffoeded the means <jf bis own refutation ; but a wiiUyr 
who was master of bib aubjvet would not have comruitted himself 
to ho eouftpictiouh a blunder. 


DEMOSTHl- NFS ON TUE CROWN,* 

I T would seem thut to translate Beiuobtbcnes “ Gn tlie Grown " 
bus been deemed by common.constul an appropriate 1W, for a 
luwyt r who amis at distinction. Uuduuntisi by the Ure ufcrilicism 
which assailed Lord Brougham's dashing and unequal version, 
unabashed by the ndiui&duu of 3 >Ir. Charles j faun Kuuueciy (who, by 
the way, undertook in tho notes to his trauslation a chituliou* 
defence of his brilliant pivdeceasnr'a production) that ( ‘ ho must ha 
a coidideiil man who can satisfy himself upon such a task,'' not a 
few of our lawyers have committed themselves to inis ^arduous 
adventure, whilst many others, wo may be sure, have their 
“ Crowns " wrapt up in paper and stowed away ui tiiuir desks, to 
iasuo thcr.ee when a spirit ol rivalry stimulates uiciu to coutond lor 
the palm with tho latest comer. It wus but live years ago that a 
scholarly translation came, wo fear without attracting mucJi atten¬ 
tion, from the pen of Mr. Brandt, a former sdiuJar of Urioi and a 
member of tho Iimer Temple; and now' Sir Robert CoUiar,idroa 4 / 
difttioguishod os ou amateur painter, o*pinw to give proof of hpi 
scliohufthip as well os his legal acumen aud oxpurieuco by putting 
forth an English rnndmqg of the most lainuiu speuvb of the must 
renowned ol Greek orators. Iu .vimo lvupccia the lima of bin 
appearance is lbrtuaiate. Greater predecessors have run thfi 
gauntlet. Sir It. Collier launch*'.' upon a sea where there an 
beacon lights to warn him, and on which of late years pilots fan 
been multiplied. If some of B hislou s notes in the edition of tho 

* Orut'nn of iKmantht-uea on the Crrnon. Translated by tho Rigkt| 
Hon. Su- Robert UulUen bi'urion : Lougotans & Co. 1875. 

BmmiMmm amt &aeht*v> on *h* <hm*u By (>. A. Himoaiu M.A* and 
W. H. l^inoox, MA. Oxtoid: ClaroiKtou Pwm *#7*. 
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Jtfbliothwa Clawka are doubtful, no handier or more useful anno¬ 
tated text within small compass than Hint of the late Mr. Arthur 
Holmes, of Clare, could be named to the btudeut who wished to 
feel bis way safely through the Creek. On a larger scale, yet in a 
compendious and convenient shape — especially ns it contains 
within some two hundred and fifty pages the text of the 
two rival orationB on the Crown, with ample notes and ablo in¬ 
troductory essays—the “Clarendon Dross” volume of Messrs. 
Himcox throws now light on the subject, and bangs all needful 
collateral matter within such compass that no one need ho at fault 
respecting allusion or argument on either side. We do not quite 
hold with the practico of introductory dissertations stretching 
over 130 pages, and sd discursive as to make us sigh for tho old 
days of Latin notes and prefaces; hut at all events a translator 
now runs much loss risk of error, default, or misconstruction 
than formerly, and we are glad to malm this passing recog¬ 
nition of an edition which waa overlooked at tho time of 
its publication. Not indeed that it is nt all clear that Sir 
Robert Collier has availed himself of those later editions—possibly 
he may hut have resuscitated and refurbished an early effort- - 
though there are, it seems to us, plain t races of his resort to Mr. 
Kennedy's translation for guidance on diflicnlt points, to say nothing 
of unconscious following in his very word-tracks in level passages. J t 
is hardly possible that in § 7, where the authorship of the laws of 
Athons is referred to Solon, who is designated tuvovs vplu 
icat Bijporuebv, Sir Robert Collier is not tracing Mr. Kennedy’s 
lines when he translates •* a friend to you and to popular rights,” 
as against the other’s, “ a nuin friendly to you and to popular 
rights.” Tho opening clause of § 10 runs almost word for word 
alike in both, and in § 22$ Demosthenes's boast, on . . . f’yto r»)v 
Trjs ri/vrnaf T(i£tv tv rols Btivtns ovk tXnrui’, reappears in Kennedy, 
“I alone deserted not the patriot’s post in 1110 hour of d auger,” 
and in Collier, “ I alone deserted not the patriot’s post in the hour 
of peril” It imputes no bltuno thul wo note such coincidences, 
but it may serve to show that the translator of tho Oration of the 
Grown, since the appearance of Bohn’s Classical Series, has his path j 
made smoother for him than it was for Lord Brougham and other 
lawyers of his day. 

In return for such advantages — although deprecating too 
much introductory and anuutalory matter—wo look for something 
further from modern translators; to wit, lucid parallelisms of Attic 
and English procedure and terminology in regard to the proceedings 
of the Taw courts, and clear, though brief, explanations of passing 
references in tho course of the speech. On the first point, there is 
no fault to find with Sir It. Collier, who in h».v preface traces \ urv 
clearly the marked difference between “ trial by jury ” at Athens and 
In England, and the restricted functions of thu twelve jury mm in 
the latter as compared with their unlimited province in tho fonucr. 
He defines lucidly tlio meaning of tho Trapavapivv, on which 

so much turns, and what is the distinction between a ^»/</>urp.a and 
a vup or. The grounds of vEachinefts indictment against Cteaiphnn, 
and the liuo of defence adopted by Demosthenes, are stated with 
commendable succinctness; and here and them a passing criti¬ 
cism, such as the remark upon Rrmustheiies’s silence ns to 
^Escliines's imputation to him of bribery being possibly attribu¬ 
table to limited time for speaking (•* <>no advantage, perhaps, 
of their procedure over ours ”), shows a critical study of 
the whole forensic process, the results of which would have 
been welcome, if even mere thickly sown in notes and comments. 
But though it is conceitnbb) that thn translator in this case aims 
at an approximation in English to the original Greek masterpie.ee, 
and would hold that he is translating for the educated and not for 
thn unlearned (a mistake, we suspect, biwm.-o llm only readers of 
an EnglishDemoBtheneswill be those who cannot easily follow the 
Greek j, it seems to us that a few brief notes to explain allusions 
in the course of the speech— e.tj. § 29, V.vpvi’iuTov jrpaypn\ § 87, n)v 
Mvirwv Xci'av leaXovgcVi/v; § 326, Surirtp oiru>pu>v>f\ — would not only 
make his work more acceptable to all possible readers, but also 
show his own familiarity with the literary stores of tile orator ho 
is representing. Such proverbial allusions as the first two 
of those which wo have cited nro very germane to tho manner of a 
Greek speech—the second bating reference to tho defenceless state 
of the pirate-ridden Myeians in tho absence of their king Tolephus, 
and so to all helpless victims; the first to an historical traitor who, 
having taken Crcususs money to biro him mercenaries against 
Cyrus, straightway went and betrayed his employer, llad Sir 
Robert seen tho necessity of inquiring Into this latter reference with 
an eye to a note, he would have discovered that it was not tho 
“ part of an Eurybnrfw*,” but of an Euiy bales, which J Demosthenes 
charged yEschines with acting. 

Oil the wbolo it is but fair to admit that the translation before 
us ruiis clearly and smoothly, and is calculated to give a good general 
idea of the arguments, artifices, thrusts, and counter-thrusts of tho 
great orator. If it never rises to eloquence, on the other hand it 
Si never rugged j and if it cannot be charged, to coin a Demosthenic 
word, with too much “ Gnecizinp," at any rate it keeps in tho 
main within the limits of textual exactness, and introduces nothing 
which is not conveyed directly or indirectly by the Greek. There 
is no pretence at a running commentary, which might have been a 
convenience and improvement, nor oven a division of the speech 
into sections matching with those of Reisho r.v other text-makers 
for the purposes of comparing the Greek and tho English. The 
object, therefore, seems to be to produce an English counterpart, 
if it may be, of a Greek oratorical masterpiece. One. ov two 
passages will suffice to show how for this object is attained. A 
good sample will be found in pp. 27- 8, where Rcmuathenes 


justifies his having opposed subserviency to Philip, ami eveu 
neutrality, at a time when that tyrant had shown by aggressions 
on his own allies that his pbject was simple and unscrupulous 
self-aggrandizement. “ What Jangungp,” he auks, “ was I to hold 
when ” (rf. §§'82-3, uopa>v B' uvrnv rbv Qikvrrnov-—irapaxiapijerai 
np OiXwnrip) 

I beheld Philip, mir .iiituifoiuht, iu pursuit of cinpiio and sovereign hmwv, 
submitting to l he lie >. of nn eye, the fracture of a eoll.tr Iwmr, t he mu> Hutton 
of a hand or leg; in short, readily sncrilieing to fortune any pmtiun of 
his hoilv she mi^ht choose to seize upon, so that with thu roM lie might 
1 ivo in glory :md renown ? Who will have the nmlneily to a L wrt that 
Philip, lued’ as he was at Pella', then an in.signilirant town, could posses* 
sueh cleviitioa of soul ns to aspire to mil compass the wivenignty of 
r.reeee, while vou, Aihcmniw, having before vou day by tluv, in hIj that you 
hear and all that you see, the memorials of the greatness of your tori fathers, 
could he capable of Mich degradation us t ciflntyly and spontum-imsty to 
Aurtendcr to i'hilip the liberties of (ireere ? 'Phis no man living will dare 
us.se 11. 

In the above jHuwnge the original is reproduced with good faith, even 
to the Englishing of avrfTrayyiXrovir rfoXourttr, words which differ, 
as Messrs. Simcox point out, oh ultra and epunUs and it. would bo 
unfair to deny its general title to a certain force and vigour. Still 
more so will be found the passage (§§ 218-20) which describes the 
effect of tho news of the foil of Lianna on Athens, and the para¬ 
lysis of all those who ought to hnve given counsel at that crisis, 
until “ T, Demosthenes, arose ”—until the orator and patriot 01 me 
out as the man for tho emergency. Here are a few lines of it:— 

It what was required in the speaker then called for had hc.cn anxiety 
fur tin* public safety, all of you, ay, and every other Athenian too, would 
have u.cn in youT place*, and mounted tho tribune, for that you were all 
mix ions to save the country, I know full well ; if it hud boon wealth, the 
tlucc bundled would have risen ; if wealth mid patriotism combined, all 
those who di-pltiy*d boLli by the munificence of their subsequent contribu¬ 
tions. Hut lbat cvUis -that day called for it man not merely of wealth ami 
patriotism, but for one who had followed the course of events Irani their 
commencement, and had arrived at, a thorough comprehension of thu 
motives of l’hili p’s conduct, and of his ulterior designs; for without, such 
comprehension, without caretul study of remote, us well as pioximnte 
causes, no man, were be ever so wealthy or ever so patriotic, could lie quali¬ 
fied to from a bound judgment on the course to lie pursued, or to give you 
trustworthy advice.—1*. 68, cf. §§ 221-2. 

This ia adequately translated without the surplusage which 
here uml there creeps into Sir Robert's renderings; as where, for 
instance, at § 110, he expands the question, re? B' r)v #» 77 / ?ru\n 
\ty<av ical ypiUJtuv khi npar-nov, into “ But who spoke in your 
assemblies, who proposed the measures, who saw to their execu¬ 
tion ?" instead 1 if emulatin': the succinctness of 1 lie original, and of 
Mr. Kennedy’s version, “ But who advised, framed, executed the 
measures of State P ” There are indeed some passages where 
a little manipulation and n-construction in the English docs fuller 
justice to the original sense, us in the case of the famous climax, 
which the ancient rhetoricians w ere so loud of citing, in § 230, ovk 
tltrov ptv TaOnr, ovk typ<i\J/n Bi, ovk eypit\[sa pev, ol>k iirpi- 
i'tru Bit oi’B' iirptaflfnra ptc, ovk trreura Bi ifytiaio i'v. Hero 
tlieie are various devices for giving an equivalent of thu Greek con¬ 
struction—that- of Kennedy and llie Kimc-oxes. “did not make a 
speech without proposing a motion. See.” coining ns near to the 
force of the Greek as most. It must be owned, however, that Mir 
It. Collier has hit it oil’ exceedingly happily in his way of putting 
iN stages and slops —namely, “Sot only Jid I make a speech, but 
J proposed a decree; not only did 1 propose tho decree, but I 
went on tho embassy; not only went l ou the embassy, but I 
prevailed upon tho Thebans.” * 

There is a fine passage much earlier in this oration, (o give 
due force 1o which it does not. seem to have .been needful for 
Mir Robert Collier to alter the order of the original, it is 
whoro (§ 120, tripos /tic—Stow ytwaivts) Demosthenes declares 
wliut spirit animated tho Athenians in lending aid to Corinth 
and tho Thebans in bjiilo of their ill-conduct in the Decelcian 
war, and in face of the predominance of Lacedaemon by sea 
and land—to wit, u determination to bravo defeat in the cause 
of freedom and generosity. “ To all men,’’ moralizes the orator, 
“ tho end of life is death, though one keep shut up in a closet; but 
it becomes the bravo to strivo ahvny for honour with a pood hope 
before them, and to endure courageously whatever Heaven or¬ 
dains.” In tho translation before us there is nothing gained by 
turning it, into, “No man can escape death, llic termination of All 
mortal life, by keeping himself hidden in a cellar; the brave should 
be ever ready to set forth on tho path of glory, armed with 
high hope mid courage, prepared to accept without a murmur that 
fate which Heaven ltuiy ordain.” There may he doubts whether 
a better interpretation of «V olKttr*o» than “closet” or “cellar” 
(which laltor is surely very ignoble) would not be a “bird¬ 
cage” or “ bird's nest,” or a dovecot; and <f>ip*i» yevmias scarcely 
calls for such tall translation as “prepared to accept without a 
murmur"; but certainly the natural order of the Greek needed no 
transposing. VVe have also come upon two or three passages in the 
translation before us which <\dl for some correction. In § 4 
Demosthenes says of his antagonist that he has the advantage 
over hirnFolf in his accusation in that, having neither position nor 
repute, eVc m pawn lav pov Kart/yopri. This is only vaguely para¬ 
phrased in Sir Robert's rendering, “ but as for him he risks nothing 
which he cannot afford to lose by liia wanton accusation ”; and we 
cannot say that Kennedy’s, 11 The prosecution, however, is play to 
him," is a translation that meets* the Greek words. Tho Miuicoxes’ 
version, “ I have—1 don’t say what, but he can well afford to accuse 
me,” catches the drift without conveying it; but to our 
thinking Mr. Holmes alone does justice to the sense by 
simply rendering Ik irtptov<rlas “ at a * monstrous ad van- 
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tago,” an equivalent which implies the whole of what the 
others have striven to bring out. Again, in $ 23, Philip 
is described, how abrbs wupmmmi^m «a1 mark sn$m»P tyvrr o, ana 
this Sir R. Collier loosely renders,“ Was attaining a power menac¬ 
ing to them all." tfhis, we submit, is not translation. What is 
wanting is some expression to givo the idea of growth of powvr, 
and of that power swooping down on its victims. 11 lie wiw wax¬ 
ing powerful,” wo mignt say, “ to come dawn upon ns nil,” or 
u growing up to the downfall of us all.” In § 3 $» too, the sense of 
tv row dvotv dftoXow ifowpovv rtv is not given in ito full force, 
which is delicate, with reference to the charge against Demo¬ 
sthenes that he bad not moved to exclude Philip’s ambassadors 
from tho reserved feats at the theatre. It has escaped our latest 
translator that iv to iv Svoiv dfioXotv is a figure of speech by which 
the price ol‘ the seats is put for the seats or the place it purchased. 
“ Thev might,” as Brandt puls it, “ have paid thoir money at the 
door, or,us Messrs. Siracox render it still more literally, “they 
might have been spectators in the twopenny seats.” To render, 
as Sir R. Collier does, “ But without a decree of exclusion they 
could have seen the performance for two obols,” is to make tho 
point obscure, and is not, strictly speaking, correct. 

We readily admit,however, that them is evidence of pains and a 
desire to be accurate on tho face of Sir R. (Jollier's work, which 
wo take to bo meant rathor as a literary feat than as a perma¬ 
nent assistance to students or non-students. It is tho work of a 
scholar, not indeed of tho stamp of the Messrs. Sinieox or of the 
lamented Mr. Holmes, but of ono who has carried to thef judicial 
bench a sufficient residuum of Greek scholarship to plead as a set¬ 
off against tho Greek and I^atin verso and various classicul accom¬ 
plishments of others of its occupants. 


row a light boat. By way of starting every one fiwriy, however 
die prejudices ns against Leonard Barrington too, “ What Wpujp 
wen Edgar say to your rowing off in that way with any confOiindw 
‘ramping snob who happened to carry a lame dog a few yards fog 
ou P ” It is thus that Leonard addresses the lady with whom he 
lias an understanding, and, foreseeing that the twain are to be 
rivals, the reader perhaps inclines to favour the non-rowing Laker. 

The nature of Rutl/s understanding with Leonard Barrington 
s so unsatisfactory that one can hardly help sympathizing with the 
perplexity of his worldly and managing mother and married sister. 
Barrington has been u companion of the Char tens girls from their 
childhood, and Ruth has been the confidante of all the phases of 
his clever and desultory boyhood. This partnership in views has 
made almost all her education, and when Leonard, after various 
futile efforts to settle down to business, returns to Urideswator, 
Kulh and he merge their friendship in an unavowed love. Leonard 
indeed cannot aflord to declare himself, because he has nothing but 
expectations, and these expectations only begin to look promising 
at the moment when the story commences. They depend on tho 
death of Frank J/Estrange, tho only son of a certain Mrs. 1/Estrange 
who is Barrington's aunt by marriage, and the great lady and 
moral tyrant ofttho neighbourhood. As Ruth is sincerely attached 
both to Mrs. T/Estrnngo and to Frank, a pleasant boy who does 
not know that he is dying, slio cannot listen with patience to 
Barrington’s speculation about his own chances of becoming Mrs. 
L’Estrange’fl heir. Leonard is of so mobile a character, to be sure, 
that he can abandon tho worldly side of tho question, and declaim 
Mr. Tennyson’s lines:— 

Oh yet we trust tliut snnu-huw good 
Shall l>e the linul gitfd of ill ; 


Til ROSTLETH WAITE.* 

rplIItOSTLETII WA 1TE will not disappoint the readers of 
Miss Motley’s first novel, Aiken Ferrers: but, at the same 
time, it will not sururiso them by the revelation of auy now ex¬ 
cellences. Aileen Ferrers was written with admirable clearness, 
correctness, simplicity, and refinement. Its strength lay in the 
singularity of tbo central situation, and ito weakness in a kind of 
timidity in dealing with all tho sides of that situation. Tho style 
in Throstlethwaite keeps its purity, and with singular self-restraint 
Miss Morley resists the temptation to use tho descriptive material 
which lies ready to her hand. She takes her heroine to Ilomburg, 
in tho ‘‘age before morality,” and says nothing of Russian 
countesses, haggard gamblers, and the rest of the stock characters 
of a Kursnal. She makes her heroine pass a night on the Cumber¬ 
land hills, and, though she docs sketch the dawn, the sketch in 
two tints, and the brush is nut dipped in the gold, azure, and 
russet of the word-painter's palette. There is thus nothing to 
divert the reader’s attention from tho characters and tbo plot. 
If the latter itt loss strikingly original than that of Aileen Farera, 
on the other band there is some improvement in tho fact that tho 
action never drags, and that tho story steadily increases in interest 
to the close. 

In Aileen Ferrers Miss Morley described tho perplexities of a 

S ’rl of character and cultivation entangled in an odd and romantic 
ve affair with an honest fellow far beneath lur in station. In 
Throstlethwaite she describes the troubles ol Ruth Chartoris, 
a girl of character and cultivation in a position very usual in 
novels. Ruth discovers that her lover is not wort 11 v of her, and 
she baa with pain to renounce him. It is no part of Miss Morley's 
plan to describe with much minuteness the pain and struggle in tho 
boart of her heroine. Ruth has to pass a dark hour, to be sure, 
but she “ determines to do her best to bo cheerful and happy.” 
Perhaps she succeeds a little too well in this admirable resolve; 
perhaps Mias Morloy’s self-restraint has made her almost, tame in 
this as well os in other passages. This timidity or repression is an 
error, if it he an error, on the right, side, and in auy case is a proof 
of tho author’s respect for her art. But when it is combined with a 
certain ignorance of the ways of men, scarcely atoned for by a most 
amusing knowledge of tho wavs of women, it lessens the charm of 
a very engaging story. Possibly with tho intention of preventing 
her readers from thinking her heroine too correct, Miss Morley 
first introduces them to Ruth Charteris when she is doing some¬ 
thing by no means conventional. She is the daughter of n house 
which an American might style one of the “ first families ” of tho 
Lake district. While she is walking in a wood near “ Brideswatcr ’ 
her dog follows a rabbit down a hole, and is lost. To her, at this 
moment of need, enters a “ Laker.” Now a Laker in the lan¬ 
guage of the first families of that country seems to meau 
a tourist, and to he a creature held in grant contempt 
Nevertheless, tho Laker helped Ruth to drag out hor 
terrier, and as the business wna a long one, he stood 
in danger of losing his train, which started from a station at the 
otheT side of the lake. Am Ruth had a boat, and as tho Lak er 
eould not row, she pulled him across, and thereby incurred the 
wrath of Leonard Barrington, with whom she had what is called 
an understanding. Now as this Laker turns out to be a Harrow 
and Cambridge man, and as he is skilled in everything, from 
managing land to making picturo-fraraes, and is a “ tall man of his 
hands,” besides, it is not easy to see why Miss Morley chose to put 
him in the ridiculous position of needing a young lady’s help to 
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the “good” in this particular instance being his own succession to 
tho LEstrange property. But Mrs. (Jlmrtorift, Ruth‘a mother, and 
Agnthn, her sister, are much more plain-spoken; and as Frank 
L'Frit range grows weaker day by day, look on the understanding 
with Leonard quite favourably. “ Of courao it is a dreadful thing 
for Mrs. 1 /Estrange,” says Agatha, “but aft lar os tho outer world 
is concerned, I dare say "Leonard will do just as well as Frank— 
and of course ho will take the name.” 

It chanced that the position of land agent to Mrs. I/Estranga* 
estates fell voc»nt, and Frank pH his heart on having a certain 
friend, Stephen Powys, of whom ho had long lost sight, appointed 
to tho position. This Powys was the son uf a bankrupt Danker, 
and was believed to bo in need of employment. In compliance 
with the wish of tho invalid, Ieonard was Bent to town to look 
for Stephen. IIo returned without him, declared that bo had 
gone to America, or at all events could not be found, and shortly 
afterwards the “dreadful thing fur Mrs. LFutnuige” happened, 
and Frank died, Mrs. LT.h t range was well aware of the attach¬ 
ment between Leonard and Ruth, but she was also well uwme of 
Leonard’s weakness and extravagance. After a sermon of grout 
severity, she promised to make him hor heir if fur thioo years he 
would stick to business in the local bank, and would pay off his 
own debts in that time. As Ia?oimrd is one of tho people who, 
like Becky .Sharp, would have found it “easy to be good on live 
thousand a year, wo can scarcely help agreeing with Agnthn, the 
worldly Chorus of tho story, that Mrs. f/Estrange is only “offering 
a premium on hypocrisy.” He determines to do his best, however, 
and Agatha and her husband take Ruth abroad to distract her 
mind, and, in short-, to put her in the way of a new wooer Now 
Ruth believed herself to bo the last girl to justify the saw, 
“ Bouvent fern 1110 wio ”:— 

Ilor concept inn uf tho. port of affection which alone couhl justify mailing**, 
or make it. possible., hud Wen of a fin-ling stronger and deeper than any 
other, about which them could be no mL-tnkc, ami which must till the whole 
being with all the resist 1 os.- force of an At hint in tide wave; a feeling which 
might or might not have to he struggled against, and might even have tt> 
he suppressed and silenced, but which certainly could not have another 
similar nfl'air just precede or ju*t follow it; which might take years, or 
might only take days, to grow, but which it must take more than days or 
weeks to lull! 

At Hamburg, however, events happened which not only killed 
tho old feeling, but started a new “Atlantic tide wave" on its 
resistless course. She mat tho Laker whom site had rawed across 
Brideswatcr. She found out that ho was one of the most honour¬ 
able, earnest, and meritorious of young men, who had given up 
excellent chances of petting on well in life to attend to his stop- 
mother, a weak old lady whose advice in money mutters h.iu been 
tho ruin of his father. More than this, tho Laker proved tu bo no 
Laker, but the long-lost Stephen Powys, whom Leonard had 
actually met in town, but whom, for reasons of his own, lie had 
represented as having emigrated. The motive of this dishonour¬ 
able conduct really appears to us scarcely sufficient to have driven 
a man not without some kind of common sense to so mean a 
course. To put it shortly, Leonard when in town had been taken 
by a friend to a gambling house. Powys 1I10 virtuous bud also 
been led by an acquaintance into tho same scone of dissipation. 

I Both were quite unnsed to the wnys of that bad place, but Leonard 
played and lost, while Powys only looked on in sorrow, and de¬ 
tected some one cheating. A confused scene followed, in which 
Leonard found out who Powjs was, while l’owys wn* leflt in tho 
dark as to the personality of Leonard. Now is it likely that 
Leonard could suppose that, if Powys becamb Mrs. L’Estrango’s 
land agent, he would toll the story of the gambling quarrel, in 
which he wat himself involved ? Men do not tell this sort of tale 
out of school; At all events they do not tell It to old ladies, espe¬ 
cially when they themselves are implicated, Leonard, however, a* 
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We have seen, did not reason in this way, and committed himself 
to a falsehood. 

When Ruth hears of Ibia disgraceful action, she writes at once, 
though guardedly, to Mrs. L’Kat range, mid, tuore in sorrow than in 
angor, to Leonard. That shifty youth manages to satisfy Mrs. 
L’Estrange, but lu* pain* Ruth more l!n*n ever by seeing nothiug 
▼ery had in hia own conduct. Time par-si s, Powys goes to Rrides- 
WBter, and takes the agency. Ruth returns to her family, and sho 
and Powys begin to fill in love with each other. Leonard, nil the 
,tirue tries to do his bent at the bank, and makes nonu; money by 
writing in thn njugfizincs. Mrs. LTKd range forgiven linu tho 
gambling adventure, which she comes to hear of in a u-d. very 
probable way. A certain Jade Anderson who v\:v prosi*:u nt the 
scene insists on talking about it nt the top of his it’W, in I he pre¬ 
sence of a number ol‘ ladies at a skating party, neither tin sort of 
company nor the *ort of place in which men'dell dit to convers* 
about, rather disreputable annwmouK No one. li.nii'ivf. except 
Powys, Ruth, and Leonard Knows the ival extent of the young 
mail's iniquity. Tile position is thus a dilHetiU ono, for Leonard 
is believed by everyone to be engaged to UutJj, while ho himself is 
aware that she knows too mij. li about him. and Powys foul Ruth 
mnke sliy, hut obvious, advance* t<> eich oilier. 

This state of things might have dr.e ged on for mouths, if 
Leonard lmd not committed lufu-c.ll* in n new and -caudulou's way. 
Some diamonds had !»*-. ; u d*p- -ited at the banl: in which lie w,:s 
a dork by a lady who died mddevly abroad. The diaimnids were j 
looked for and could n> it be found, b it Loo nr id's ring was (Ifo- | 
covered in the drawer w lure tiny u-cd to he Kepi. Tin- happened 
in his nliscnee, and, us he was expected to return to iiu.l a < nmiiinl 
charge against liim. Ruth wundered hciosh the Mount.iho* in the 
iui'.t. ami moonlight, to nifs l his train nt a side .‘"alien, ami give 
him warning of wlmt wan instore fur him. Ruth fo*. her way irt I lie 
'mlbt, where bho vviis found hv R<»wvs. IK: had been in.»>vMirw.-i- 
fuL ho J.ad met Leonard before ho reached tho county town, ?ui<l 
found that, as iteual. he bad a tolerably plausible account to give of 
the whereabouts of the diamond.-. As i\»wys rowed Rmh uci’uea 
the hike that morning - for lie had learnt to row by thin lime the 
pair became satisiied that tidings do not take so very lon : / to hill, 
ami that new Atlantic waves of alfoction may rise mountains lir.di 
within n very few month.} nfler the old t\o has burned and 
gone. 

Agatha may he allowed to speak the epilogue■:— 

*• Ru:h uliviys utnii «nl*l, mnuu'i.i, you U:m\v ! A:«i, rftor .ill, tlit^ m a 
tolomhlv lmrnifo.«s (orm »frnS*jii ri» it\. All tting- <•• r *i*bTcd, il 11 tuu *> 
very laid a match tor her. riuliv m In r .,wu l'miio m hero hoe (nisi tmu 
is aut'o I'lUfiigh. Ar.d then, aou Umov, tin- Uamti . nu> none ul limn 
strong, and very pos-ilily M ( ‘,i iy -ill «.oinc right ;ls to Ihrostlelhwaile b> iJk- 
end, though, ofcmirv*, one lmi-ufr .-ay 

Mrs, L’Kstmngc, in sdiorl, had gitcn up trying Leonard's virtue 
and resolution, and bad wisely determined to put him out of ilm 
reach of mean temp bilious by making him her liuir, with a rever¬ 
sion to liuth in c;im* lie -iiiouhl dm childless. 1 Lul young lady is 
thus lelt in a position of Jiuppiu'\—:n.u pmsjierity winch fo-i- awee.f- 

new of temper, JimjL.'t\, siuil - dewne. TIilm: .pillules 

have from the beginning bun so wi ll iii.ukod iu her tint the 
reader fools us euiu (lu,L him will conic well out of every trial us In* 
docs that certain iiiumikir homos ul notion will alw.i; - bo able to 
knock their cncmivs duwn. i'crimps tins absolute seeuriiy sou.o- 
wlmt weaken.} the intejvr.l of T/iroiUvfhu nii.e. M i-s Movlev Ini a 
been almost perfeclly hucee^liil wilJiiu the bounds that she hv* tatl 
herndf, but. then Uicm: bounds are. rather narrow. One lids the 
want of nioru original motive,-, move p.i.-ddii de eh .raete/s, mure 
spontaneous humour, a wider circle of inti rests, a larger .hr. 


VKLNVU LirKU.VlTIlK. 

M TAIMfS new work. n> long «dve,rii*-i*d, has at last 
• appeared; it will no doulit. s.ttpiet con-id. ruble notice, 
and it deserves to be closely and candidly .;;udn d. Whatever 
opinion a\o iuuv liuvo of M. Tainc'n ,di ciuupfh'ui enrics 

must agree in doing homage to his tuiem, and, viuit is ui*»ro, to 
tho consje.icntious inuiincr in vvhiclj hi**.sil • down to his self- 
imposed task. After iming, t»o to speak, town his wild o.ds iu i 
tho clever but somewhat llimmnt v-ilumn uu tlu*. Eiwuch i’hi- ! 
lowphcM of tin; Nineteenth (Vjilury. lie Jus pradunlly assmnej a 
calmer tone; his* History of Kuglish Literutuic, wiili all itsimpcj 1 - 
fectious (and they arc nurny), a remari.ablo woik,and Urn vnluniq 
we have now to notice * strikes us ar* li»v nupcrinv to his former ^uo - 
duclions. It is evidout tlmr, if we wisli to nppicvi.tic conte.wipornry 
France with anything like fairness, wc must know its antecedents"; 
wo must ascertain how tho WrycMwe, the clc.gv, the working 
classes, and the peasant population have, come t«> to what wo sue. 
them at the present time. Tho now order of things has its raison 
iPfitre in tho Revolution; the Revolution, hi its Him, i» the ?c*wit 
of the inirim rfyime; wo have here three elements inseparable 
from ono another, and which ought to be studied w ith equal c.ire,. 
r rhc present volume, devoted to the description of France an it 
was before 1789, is therefore only the lirst insuhnonl of a work 
which will prove*, if continued as it is begun, tins author’s chief 
title to permanent loputatiou. Armed with illustrativo documents 
copied and analysed in libraries and in the French Record OJlice, 
M, Taiue examines minutely the etnieturo of tho poliiieal editicu; he 
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than sketches what he terms flic 11 character m of society property so 
called—that is to say, tlvn l'oris mimw p their iuflucmoe and tuulr 
vuhpi ns an element in thn history of civilization *, tho third and 
fourth books are taken up with a discussion of the revolutionary 
doctrines, their merits, tho hold they obtained mi the nation, and the 
means of propagondisui they had ftU heir disposal. The concluding 
part of ihu viuiinie treats ^of the proletarian!. M. Taiqe R con» 
elusion is that the history of tho privileged classes in Fraiwi* is 
the history of a long suicide. Suppose a num stiunling iui Tim 
top of a very high ladder, and deli bora tel v cutting down from under 
him the prop by which ho is supported ; you have in these low 
words tho parable of the ancion m/t>ue. 

Two new periodicals lmvo stalled in Franco with tho yony 1876- 
It may bo rejimmih^red that in iS(»b the Roman Catholics issued, 
under tho title Kama ties tjntssfions hUaviqueji J a quarterly, xuugu- 
rilm pro 1 e-sodly designed to survey lbo wide expanse of nncieivt 
arnl modern history* from the point of vimv of the hi rides l 
orthodoxy ; the editors aimed at showing the hollowness of 
rev olulir.na.ry mid iW-tninking doctriius, and ut rectifying whut 
Uny considfred to he tin: l’.ilJncii;s of tho school represented in 
bi-.torv l»y sueli writers as M. Thiers, M. ll-nry Martin, air. Froude, 
jmd Mr Ikiekle, ami iu philosophy by M. Rcmiu, M. l.ittte, Ac. 
riie l\vru * tics (jHrs'ioii-t /ntforHjnm, supported by ft biiud of 
abb* contributors, fois bold il^ gnimul up to the present time; and 
ill.* sucf<*s-i it lia\ obtained is no doubt, the reason why the 
Hovar /ttifontjiip * iitAv conn's fiTtJi us a fresh candidate for 
J'ublic hivour. The nanus of MM. H. Monod ivnd ii. hV.gnie/. 
vvor.oit tiu* belie 1 ih v. the now pvviodiful will he ably and fairly 
conducted. Tin-editor undertake to deal with historical quoit ions 
on then* own incuts, and not to allow tliouisclves to be binned by 
religious or poiiiiiMl '.ynqmhies ; hut we c-mnot help doubling the 
P" 'ihiiiH of di enssiug ]:oiuts of either Uhurch or secular history 
w is Iiiiiit. givin/ *m opluion .iliout them. i?i spito of all decko ilioi.*-. 

10 the coni very, tl.n Jlmie Insivi'toa- will be immediately' sot down 
ns tin* oman of the l u c-thinkers; iiieaiiw liilo its introductorv 
nnu.hoc i> siLiriadivt'. L«*M.n*s the opening trliulo 011 tho proqre 
ol liisturieid fludie.} iu France eiueo tie* sixteenth century, wo 
notice a cuvioiiM e^say hv M. Ob*-rue on tlm relations hetw-ec. 
►Sa'.Mt-iSimoti and (birthmil iHiliois, ami :M. ISorul’a interesting nc. 
count ol l)io JHiko of Ih’iuibvvick in connexion with the tost 
1 venoh Revolution. Mr. S. H. Uartlimr: is tho Knglifili lorre- 
spoudent of tho Jtei nc /ttstowftw. 

Tho second periodical of which have to speak is fsactJoJiy 
philosophical, in Lin; French scum? ol the word--thnt i^ to sav t it 
d»*tds with ut* taphv dc*, ethics, log*c, cod psyrhology, com mbing 
il.-cli with unUn.d Si-iuucu only in j*ii far as it alhictH those IncucUeti 
01 sj^'CiiULioJi.f A|. Ribot, flic editor id the /fprar 
jjio't.-.'w'rt complete ccufrulity ; be. levins hv muarkiri:/ tiiai no 
common gitHind has as yet. existed in Fiance wboru llu> various 

11 iwols of metapln t icv* eovld put torw.ird vlieir resj'cdivc i *,.*.imr. 
and contend for their several viee.*, of tTUih; this difficulty 1.1 
now removed, nud no one w ill bo ahju to complain that in: l.os no 
oppoi'tuuity of inn king liimsclf hefird. J11 riddiLion to jufow notices 
oL laioks and journals, the pn*s»*nt nuudier enutnins three im- 
povir.iit i.rLich*’*— one by M. Taiue on Iim m-qui-ilion of lflcguage. 
by ecihliiui and by primitive races; uuoUior, trom tim pun of M. 
•bluet, on liiinl eai^es; ami a tJmd, by Mr. iterhart, S smcwr 
(ti’Mii^latial into F'je-.di), on comparing psvclnJlopT. 

Al. Lhuulio Jir* \ tells us that he teas edoaely obsc.rvmJi tho 
;.ori<d and polil»■ ■ . lilt* oi tie; Lnited Klaies of Amorica, and liu 
crimes )to tbc co .cliision that ttiey me in a condition of decay, 
winch brg.iu to muni lost itself rJmrf.ly KL't»*r JcHeBteui's Prcpwlnncy, 
Vmt wiiicji tl.o \\ ar of Secosion L»t¥ laphllv dtwoUipod. M. Lu 
lbity iiitrodiwus the. volume by a rmi..u , kable"prtdiMK!. The caust« 
of the ruin which thn m tuns tins Lniu d *Stal«s, says M. Le Flay, 
•‘-c .duntwaUy the show us those wJiich luivc been mv.injurious* u> 
l r.'.uce; and the admiration w ith which De TocqueviHu and other 
LiWrivlu lejiard vhe insi.itulioiis of North America is, he con utters, 
mjj cimr again si. which it is impossible to protest too loudly. To 
Isc-iiu at tno beginning, the intervention of the .French (tovenb- 
nuaa in 1778 between i-jiglaml mxl its colonies wus an got of 
Mifoide on i»hv part, of LouiaXVT.; and tin: treaty negotiatud tlimugh 
ini* lu.'dh' 1 ion ol franklin w us a llAgrant violation of tho priiKtipics 
oi uiioruiiLumaJ law. Whilst LaFuycUe, curried away by a foolish 
ad.uiraiio-u oi’ Ucpublimn principles, did his bent to uncourami 
contempt i“V autiuirity, dellbrsoa eiiilenvoured, on hid side, to 
•lestroy the notion* of order, religion, and morality which the 
early colunLta hud brought with them from tiio luothui'-countrv ■ 
so tliflt, whihl in Mnghuid, thnnlis to the. infoionoe of Johusoii 
m.d Jhirkc, the governing eJaHk* marie mi«d Atsidc* in the right; 
ilu'out.iou, tho contrary has been the enn an the othsi sirfo of film 
Atlantic, where even religion itself is grsvdually losing it* hold on, 
the populution. J^a Favctto and X>«' Torino viUo foil into tbo 
error or believing that the early pviwperity uf tho Unified ritutos 
wa*i the result of Ihqmblican mstitutions, whereas it Malty orie 
Floated with tho vimes of men trainnd undar tbs Engliab 
mouurcbicul regime. , M. Le Play im «£ opwiun riaavt since thn pub-* 
lication of Rouesuan's Cottf.rat social tie work has done so muclv 
harm as Du TVicquwilie’s m AmAique, and At, 

Jan neta volume is taken up with a demonstration of the mum 

* Ku'ttc Aij/wigiw. i’ublhfc par C, Munud et ft. h'm&m. Part 1. Pariu : 
(/eniie.r-UuiMieic. 

+ Htoutt philoxouhiqnr lit lu F>ancr. tt «fc FvtHuuKr. Public 1W 'III. 

Uihot. Part I. Par## 1 Uonnei^DaiUUa'o. 

J Lit Flats-Thin contein/*frnitit. Par Claudio Jannct, ouvratjo pn ( eMi 
d’une lcttro par M. Le Play. Paris: Pion. 0 
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proposition. Our author, whilst disc spring tho aiftiirs of the * 
American Union, professedly writes for the vilification of his own j 
fellow-citizens. His remarks on the boveiviguty of the people, ; 
and on tho necessity of limiting universal suffrage, ..ire obviously | 
intended ns applicable to France, iwid M. Gambetta is sharply j 
criticized under tho person of General Grant. j 

Tho third aeries <n M. Van do Weyer’s * n a poellm- 

mouir work, and it is accompanied by a biographical introduction 
which is full of melancholy interest. The essavs themselves aro 
of tho most varied kind, Including abort philosophical papers, 
literary articles, one or two political critiques, and even poetical 
effusions. M. Van de Weyor has left behind, liim a reputation 
which many public characters might onvv; and all who had 
tho pleasure oi his acquaintance will rividilv endorse tho following 
remarks uttered by one well qualified to apeak on 1 lie subject: lie 

was singularly truthful, simple, and gentle-hearted. A rare qualify 
of unselfishness was peculiar to him.acting upon n principle which 
was implied but never expressed, th.it the duly and happiness of 
limn lay, after all, in living for other?, .and not lor- himself.’* The 
article entitled ** 11 fimt suvoir diio lion ’’U&u excellent specimen of 
M. Van do Weyor’s literary talent, and it enforeos a precept. upon 
which even the kindest-hearted persons often Uriel it necessary to 
act. 

At the present time information about Montenegro and 
the Herzegovina is specially valuable, provided it be trustworthy. 
We have therefore turned with interest to fho new volumef 
published by M, FIoti. Nor have wo been disappointed. Messrs, 
roilley and Wlahovitj aro not to bo couth unded with the usual 
herd of tourists. A residence of five years in tho Slavonic 
provinces of tho Ottoman Empire enables them to give us 
a mass of information as to the institutions, government, and 
political life of those districts which travellers in general would 
either bo unable to supply or would perhaps consider as dull 
and heavy. A uiUmble historical introduelion opens the volume ; 
details on physical flcicuec come next; and, after having d«s’ribcd 
tho habiLs and customs ,of tho Montenegrins, and taken us on a 


complete, and the alphabetical index of persons quoted or tflG H d ME 
to termirntf-i what wo xaikat pronounce to be one of the beSixdbrfJw ' 
books lately published. 

M. Mean ter, IVofcssor of Geology at the Paris Mhscmtn 
of Nat.uw'1 History, lias brought out two works which doBew# 
far fuller norico ilia.n wo can now give thorn. Thu lectures oil' 
comparative geology must be named first *, mid although the word 
‘■geology*’ may perhaps be objected to as unsuitable in a book 
treating, not of the earth alone, but of all the planetary bodies, i# 
is difficult to say what other word etoild have been selected. M. 
Mounter's researches into the phenomena connected with light, and 
into the mass, the rapidity, and the general characteristics of the 
planets, are highly interesting ; but perhaps the most striking 
thing iu the work is the chain of inferences derived from the 
author's observation*. Adopting u cosmogonic theory akin to 
that of Liiplftcc^vhicU lie, howxw r, completes, M. Mounter con- 
r i.h-i’s our solar system as one grand geological whole; the planets 
urc fragments ol it, aucciMsivolv detached from the central iwin, 
lire m-i:«9 itself still mriuMung na an incandescent substance in tho 

8U71. # 

Another workt for which we an; indebted to M. Mounter 
in iy bo considered as forming part of the history of Purin. 
C-uvicr nnd Urongiiuirt had already examined tho geology of 
that city and its environs in a book the List edition of which 
was published forty years ago. YJ**e.ount d’Archiaos J/i r- 
toiro urn prot/rh da it nruloyir, issued in 1851, contains also a 
chapter on tile an me subject; but even Mince that comparatively 
recent period dtevoverit s of every kiml have been made in the 
various branches id' geological science, so far as Paris is concerned, 
nnd wo law to thank M. Mounter for giving us tho result of these 
dteenvr Not that ho appears in this volume 03 a mere reporter 
of other men’s roi*e:irchi*s ; on tho contrary, many of the obsowa*- 
lions made sire e.it.iioi) liis own, and they bear evidence to his 
scientific attainments. 

The Aejdduiio Eraufrii.so has alre-uly twice awarded a prize' 
to Miu b . lllmchecjltu lor her u-wluf contributions to ethical 


tour from Trieste to Ostrog, the authors devote a Berios of chapters 
to political considerations. Tim particulars given n-Bpeeting Prince 
Nicholas 1 . are unusually interesting. 'I ho descriptions of the 
microscopic Court of Montenegro, with its mixture of feudal am! 
E»."t<*ni manners, the narrative of tho iumvn-vriun of itiinj, uid 
tho discussion of the claims of the Mouteurprius to indepernicaec, 
are all well calculated to arrest the attention of the reader. 
The volume is illustrated with a good map and ten woodcut •. 

One of the most interesting series of volumes in the Lie M. 
.1 linnet’s Bibliothequ* Flzei'.irintna was tin* collection edited by M. 
A. de Mmltaiglon under the title Rtcur.il lie pof:*ie& francotue dot 
(juiHzfrme erf striwime atTW**; it had reached us ninth volume, eml 
was intended to b» completed by one morn, coulaiuing a glossary 
and index. But in the meanwhile M. James de Ttn tie child pt . red 
at M. do Mogtaiglon’s disposal it largo number of poems belonging 
to tho same category which li.id the merit cither of extreme nrity 
or of having never been printed before. Thus il is that-tho Ro tfsil 
depMm will extend probably to twenty volumes instead of ten, 
ana tho learning of M. rte Hothschild i& now called in to supple¬ 
ment that of the accomplished lecturer at the Eeole.dca (’ho-rU-s. 
The present duodecimo} contains twonL)-three pieces, all extremely 
curious and of rare occurrence ; some, of them had escaped Bamei'a 
notice; of others only a single copy was known to exist; mm-t lay 
concealed in the libraries of Paris, Genova, and London; a iow aro 
taken from the private collections of bibliopliiltets. At a recent 
sitting of the Acaddmio dcs Inscriptions et Ikdles-Lattrcs, M. N. 
do Wailly pointed out tho philological importance of the volume 
before us; some of the pieces, although written in the sorriest 
dnggrel, are Highly valuable in An historical point of view, and ihe 
annotations and introductory remarks deserve also to be mentioned. 

M. Eu^ftne lbSaume has made a special study of the French 
authors of the Uomussatico period; in 1S69 ho published a volume 
of notices devoted to the prose writers of that time, uud ho 
has sirilro been engaged on an edition of Agrippa d’Aubigmfs 
works. The present \toolk. §, got up in the most unpretonding 
manner, is intended for school purposes; it is an excellent protest 
against the popular fallacy of holding up the great writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries excluhivoly to the tulmiva- 
tion of young students; nnd its aim is to answer tho require- 
rnents of the educational programme of 1874, which at last 
places Montaigne, Arnyot, Uonaard, uud LTlbpital ou the 
list of authors to be studied by ilm pupils of the French 
Lyodea. The volume begins with a short historical prelace 
cm the general eh&ractur ox the Henaissamie and Beibi‘mation ora; 
a phiksogioal essay comes next, in which tho author discusses 
the principal features of rixteenth-centiuy gnunmur; thou follow 
the Mlurtmtive extracts, eaeh contributor being dealt with 
in a concise biographical sketch, and the pruSn writers' being 
separated from the poets by dramatic specimens to which JFodelle, 
Lorirey, Qaruier, wevin, and others have supplied various choice 
pieces. M. Rdaumo’s account of the old French stage, added as a 
preface to this port of the volume, is not its least interesting 
feature. The notes are copious, tho glossary of archaisms is voxy 

* Opmauim d» Ityfamb* Ptmtfo IFtsjpr. 3* nerii*. Landom: TrUbner. 

f L« Afo ni Mttir jmtUtmptnrti*. par G. Foilley ct Javan WlnhoviU. 

J Pavia: Pten. 

1 Jtoac# <k prfatn frxufriaH de* XV* et XVI* P>»blidtepar 

DC iJAatok ds MviitAigu>a. Vul. sa Paris - DaiBs. 

S Momatxx cftm’ri* dei pnmtcvr* A mkmpmw^i du XVI rikfe, one 
kUroductin h, nS(wm, rff. l*#r Bugfeae Krfaume. Paris; Bsllt:. 


BL*it»uo«; wild iht* prcn.^nt volumi-J sustain:? h^r reputation. As 
th«i tit’e buflicicntly bhow*, it i? iho result of observations 
mado during a lifc-tinn 1 . M*jh, pays Mum. B.anchecutte, nmy 
bo cotr.pared to a traveller ?n route for otcrniiy ; he sketches, 
whilst on bis way, ilio most sinking lundseapca: ho notes 
down ihn b L v*t hutch, tho s'llbst eucMuipiurats, tne shortest 
roads; ho records likewise the dangerous and treacherous paths; 
and generously bequeaths to thnao who shull follow him the 
results of hia experience. Koiuarlting on tho frequent cases of 
huicidc which appear in the columns uf tho French newspapers, 
ibc auihor traces them to the want of lhith characteristic ot the 
pnttciit genera lion ; it is high time, she s-iys, that some attempt 
nhuuld he mado to raise nii'ii from t|ie depths of &ellinhnes$ and 
iua.t-ri.iii Bin into which they ha \ e sunk; uud Mmc. Blancheci>ne’s 
ambition is to play her pari, hois ever small, in the work of re¬ 
generation. Hence this )x>ok, c-oinpoM'd of dotachcd thought* 
clu^iiird under various heads; wo recommend especially the 
chajder entitled ** Lettieh u imbody." 

“.Smiuet . . . c’esl- un sonnet/’ exclaimed Trisvotin of yom. 
In tho \ illume before ua i we find no fewer than one hundred and 
fort) oi i.iuv-o wiuill poeius. They are divided into set* of ten; 
eight be is representing the period comprised between Me bin de 
baiut-Gohiia un.d Jeiui-Buptisle Uousteau, whilst the nineteenth 
century claims all the rest. We have it on Boileau’s authority 
that 

Un sonnet sans di&itit vuut wul un long p>^nw ( 
nnd some of those included ill this collection aro certainly gems of 
this kind; a few made quite a commotion at the timo when they 
appeared, wild persons acquainted with tho French literature of the 
i ‘tr.neiui elvle could tell us how the Urauisios headed by Voiture, 
and the .1 oholius conducted by Bonsvrado, fought it out in Mine* 
do IbiuihouiJlot’s union. We cannot say that sonn&t literature 
improves as we draw nearer our own days, and thui'e is not one of 
the«*o compositions belonging to contemporary authors that 
can be compared with tho chcftt-d'wuvra produced by itousottL 
Clement Murot, or even Ohorlcval. Tho famous sonnet composed 
by lJcsbarreaux after his conversion has never yet been equalled, 
( and Scarrou's soroiot comiqvn is in its way a perfect wonder. M. 
{ Asseliueau, the learned editor of this volume, has given in on ex- 
| cellttot. historical introduction a complete account of sonnet-writing 
in France since its origin, nnd tho notes supply likewise a variety 
of use 1 ul illustrations; but we tire bound to say that tho poems con¬ 
tributed by our own epoch might very profitably lrnve been 
curtailed. 

Altar MM. JPucis, LeUmrneur, Guizot, Franfois-Victor Hugq, 
E. Moutdgut, and Benjamin JLuroclie, anutber scholar htis en- 
deaviiurod to grapple w ith fcjhakspoare, and to clothe him in a 
French dress. The difficulty which M. Alcide CVyrou had to 
uvercomo was unusually great, for bis tjiiiisliition/j is not a 
commonplace proso rendering of the original ; lie applies the formal 
Alexandrine to the Euglieli dramatict. and the iiecessitiea of 
rhyme oblige him more than once either to s acrifice ac curacy or 

* €>mm da ffdotogie tsmjMrJe. Pat Stanhlas MctUii^r. Pails: IHdot. 

f Conr$ de ywlogU tit* memms deTurif. Par Stanislas Mounter. Pstis: 
J. 11 . UaifliUie: 

x Lc long de la me; nottretke impreuimn tVnm femme. Par Mom. 
UlHitcheentte. ISiriu: IMdiev. 

§ Li here dee etmmte. Fans 1 Leroem. 

j[ Ch^bifetuvre de Shakspeart tradnit* 3* Mrs. Par M. Alujttt CayCMk 
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to introduce superfluous words belonging to the class of what 
our neighbours call cheviUet. The plays selected for translation 
are Hamlet, Macbeth, Othih t Romeo and Juliet. M. Mtfc&res, 
recently elected a member of the French Academy, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the dramatic literature of the Elizabethan ora, 
has added a preface, which is somewhat disappointing by its 
brevity and mettgreuesa. M. Oaymu's enthusiasm for Shuhspearu 
is most creditable: but wo must say that, w hutevor liberties 
#iay be taken with tne lluclnian Alexandrine (uiul they are such in 
those two volumes that 8e\erdl of the passages ivad like prose), it 
utterly fails in the present instance. <Ionium is. the only :ulequate 
language for a metrical translation of Shahspeaiv and the French 
must remain satisfied with a jumm! vt*rsinn aiming solely at 
accuracv. 

M. Marius Topin is already favourably known by a volume on 
the Man with tfie Iron Mask. We reviewed it some time ago, 
and did justice to the aulhor’a learning, although we could not 
satisfy ourselves that he had solved the mysterious problem 
. which 1 ms puzzled so many before him. Oil the present occa¬ 
sion ho attempts * to prove a thesis put fuith originally bv M. 
Ooubin, to the effect that Louis XIII. really countenanced 
Richelieu's policy, abd admired it, instead of being the weak, 
waveriug monarch that historians represent him to have been, 
obliged to bend under the Cardinals yoke. M. Topin Inis 
had the opportunity of hludyiug upwards of n\o hundred 
letters in the Kings own handwriting,addressed l-» llichelj.m, dial 
it is chiefly on this mass of evidence that he tube* up his position 
for the purpose of rehabilitating the memory of Louis XIII. Tin* 
volume before us is divided into three purls; the first being devoted 
to a brief sketch of tho reign. With the help of documents found 
by him in the French Foreign Cilice, M. Topin is enabled to cor¬ 
rect many blunders which had been received as lads by tile bed 
writers, even by M. Cousin and M. A vend, the learned* editor of 
Richelieu's correspondence. The second part of the. work comprises 
tho letters discovered by M. Topin; they embrace the period of 
twenty years beginning with the death of Constable de Luynes, 
and are copiously illustrated with notes and historical commen¬ 
taries. Finally, wo have an account of the InsL days of 
Louis Xll I. and Richelieu, ending with a general estimate of 
the King and his illustrious Minister, if Riclr lieu obtained such 
extraordinary power, it was merely, says our author, Venuse the 
King wus outiiuled by enlightened patriotism, hiuI the Cardinal 
was unreservedly devoted to the interests r f France. It neud 
scarcely be proved that Richelieu's uijqucaLiuunblc genius it in 
no way diminished by the fact that. Louis XIII. was not a rm- 
famtutU. 

M. Jules Arihie, who has spent some time in China, now gi\es 
US the result of his impressions.t We are not asked here to *mdy 
the u Celestial Empire” in its idiissical dross, aa the works of 
MM. Stanislas Julicu and ITtnlhier present it to us. M. dales 
Arenas Chinaman is the regular “heathen Chinee "of tho nine¬ 
teenth century--that is to way, a specimen of all the 'worstqualities 
which belong to the human race ; the poetry In* writes is :is inferior 
to that which we hate Wen accustomed to admire as ihu f.imoiH 
“ willow-jMittcin ” dima-r service is to old cliini; and if under llu* 
Ming dynasty John Chinaman's code of morality vs as of a sonic- ; 
what loose character, it suggested at auy rate lyrics and tales fur j 
superior to those (pitted by M. Arum;. 

It is passible, however, that our traveller may have calmnni- | 
ated tho ladies of the “Celestial Empire,” just a# M. Ernest 
d’Hervilly, if report speaks truly, has grossly misrepresented 
mesdame* Its Parisiennes. We hope, at all events, that the 
objectionable storiew introduced by M. d ilcrvilly in his volume 
will nol he regarded its specimens of FnrLiiiu life in the best 
sense of tho word. 

Tlio January number of the Bihlwthhjue nninrseUe is§ a 
good beginning of the volume for 1876. M. de Moutalembert’a 
essay on Spanish history, rejected by the. (Wrispuadant on account 
of its Literal tone, and M. Talliehct’s biographical sketch of 
Alexandre Vinct, are excellent articles. 

* Louis XI 11 1 1 HUUditu f Hud* hialoriijue. Ear Marias Topin. Palis : 

Didier. 

f La Chine famUiere et gulante. Pur J ulus Atvm*. Paris: l.’hurpentuT. 

j Mudamet let Parisiennes. Pur Eruvat tl'Homlly. Paris: Char- 

pastier. 

§ ha Hibliothvqut uuivcn.ctk. Janvier 1876. L.iu-uniiL : 11 ridel. 
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THE OPEN IN fr OP THE tfJXSIMX. 

A SESSION which will oortninjy not bo devoid of 1 
interest, but which may perhaps he free from any , 
serious party excitement or contest, was opened on Tuesday ! 
by the Quuf.n in person. It is Borne years since the Queen 1 
has felt herself equal to tho discharge of a duty which, how- 1 
over gifted she may bo with the qualities necessary to perform 
it with dignity and grace, must still be inevitably onerous 
and trying. It is always a satisfaction to the public when j 
circumstances porrnit. Her Majesty to go through any of j 
the great ceremonials of State without tho tax on her 1 
strength boihg unduly severe; and fchevo is a general I 
feeling that a Session begins well when the Queen pro- j 
sides at its Opening. On the present occasion she had 
to touch bn a subject deoply interesting to herself 
as well ns to tho nation, and the success of the visit 
of the PitiNCK OP Wai.es to India has been so indis¬ 
putable that tlmro was na reason to fear lest anything she 
might say should evoke even a whisper of dissent. By a 
pure accident the occasion of the Queen’s visit to West- 
minster was also tho occasion of the signal collapse of a 
Kenkaly demonstration; and it is not perhaps a bad 
beginning of a Session that an incident at its opening 
shoald seem to warrant tho supposition that even the 
humblest and most ignorant of the Queen’s subjects can 
ultimately detect a valgar imposture. Foreign affairs 
necessarily took up the greater part of the Speech from.; 
the Throne, and the list of home measures was unusnally 
brief. Mr. Diskaem, during tho debate on the Ad¬ 
dress, justified its brevity by observing that, if tho 
Government furnished a long list of measures which it 
proposed to carry,- experience showed- not only that it 
is impossible all should be earned, but that the world 
very unjustly forgets those which are carried to remain, 
bbr exclusively those which are not carried. Tho path 
to glory seems, therefore, to lie in proposing to do scarcely 
anything, and then every achievement beyond these modest 
hounds will come as a surprise, and tho country will be de¬ 
lighted to find itself in the hands Of a Ministry which does, 
not merely what it proposes to do, but a great deal more. 
Tho constitution .of the Filial Tribunal of Appeal, and the 
placement of the temporary regulations passed last Session 
with regard to mdrch&nt shipping by a permanent Act, 
were objects which the Government was pledged to ac¬ 
complish in the roost satisfactory way it could devise. The 
inclosure of commons and the management of prisons 
are, no doubt, in thoinselves matters of importance, but 
scarcely of the importance which might have been expected 
to secure ttyom. notice in the Quern’s Speech. It is dif¬ 
ferent with the regulation of tho Universities and tho 
organization of primary, education. Their importance is 
unquestionable, and the Ministry has shown commendable 
boldness in attempting to deeM with them. Whatever is 
proposed, is sure tp run counter to tho feelings, prejudices, 
and beliefs of innumerable critics, and perhaps no two sub. 
jects oould be named on which it would be harder for the 
Government to hit the exact point of moderation which 
will satisfy, not cliques and sects—for to satisfy them is im¬ 
possible—but the nation at large. , • 

Ill-luck in the bafiot for the order or precedence of the 
Bills of private members has determined Mr. Osborne 
Morgan to withdraw hhr Burials Bill, and tq substitute a 
Resolution. It may thm out to be advantageous for all 
parties thfttthia course should have been forced dn him, 
at$may l^ad the Mouse to determine a preliminary question 
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which it is desirable to have decided. Tho objection to 
the Burials Bill may he, that it proposes to take away from 
the Established Church tlm exclusive custody or ownership 
of churchyards; or the objection may be that, if this ex- 
clusivencss were impaired, there would bo no security 
againat scenes painfully jarring on the feelings of reverent 
ond pious people. If the first is tho objection entertained 
by the majority of tho House, it is obvious that there 
enn he no Burials Bill at all; if it is the second that is 
entertained, then tho question wilj, be what valid securities 
can bo suggested by the promoters of the Bill. The Irish 
members appear to be more fortunate than Mr. Motto vn, 
and a long list of Bills has been announced which different 
Home Rulers are to bring forward. Ireland was not 
noticed at all in the Queen's Speech, and tho seconder of 
! the Address in the Commons, representing an Irish con¬ 
stituency, noticed this at once as a novelty and as a sign 
that things were going on well in Ireland, and that 
the conntry was becoming peaceful and prosperous. 
Nothing could he more vexations to Homo’ Rulers than 
that this assumption should bo supposed to be war¬ 
ranted. Air. Kosayne especially set. himself to com¬ 
bat it. He presumed that Mr. Mulhoij.anu was judging 
of all Ireland from the poiut of view of Belfast. Even as 
to Belfast he could stute that I10 had heard much growling 
as to the state of trade there, and certainly, if no place is to 
bo held prosperous until all growling has ceased in it, it is 
hopeless to dream of prosperity anywhere. Whatever may 
be tho truth us to Belfast, nothing can be more inn Huh 
in tho eyes of Mr. Kona yak than to talk of the. re.-t of 
Ireland being prosperous. No doubt, as lie admitted, 
the amount of deposits in the banks rapidly increases, 
but that is only Ijccanse the farmers pull their hoards 
out of old ^ockings, and take them' to tho banks. 
That such a*process should conduce to tho wealth 
of tho country lms not entered Mr. RonayneV inno- 
cent and virgin mind. It is trtic, as he also admitted, that 
wages in Ireland have risen considerably ; but he urged that 
the labourer was no better off, fofr the prices of everything 
had also risen ; and in the next place the labourer was 
better off, but this was ouly because half the population 
had been killed or driven away. In time perhaps Mr. 
Ronayne may suspect that it has been a gain to him that 
the absenco of Home Rule lias obliged him to address an 
audience with which arguments flagrantly conflicting do 
not havo tnueh weight. # 

The course taken by the Ministry in referring the ques¬ 
tions involved in tho Slave Circulars to a Royal Com¬ 
mission is open to very serious objection. The Government 
bos*entirely abandoned the first Circular, owning its re¬ 
sponsibility, but slating that its issue was a blunder into 
which it was betrayed by the erroneous opinions of its 
Law Officers. But the second Circular lias Iwen framed in 
accordance with tho deliberate opinion of the highest legal 
authority at the command of the Government, that of Lord 
Cairns. Tho Ministry contend that it was necessary to 
issue some Circular, and that the Circular now in lorce is 
a thoroughly proper Circular, based on tho proper legal 
doctrines. If this is so, what is there for a lloyal Coro- 
mission to do? There is nothing whatever for it,to dis¬ 
cover which the Government does not know already* It is 
ridiculous to ask a Commission to inquire whether Lord 
Cairns is right in point of law. Our oxigtmgengagements 
and'treaties, and alt the contents of all previous Circulars, 
are perfectly well known to the foreign Office, The Royal 
Commission may be of opinion that much mope discretion 
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than the Circular contemplates should bo given to captains 
of ships of war; but this is the very point, which the Govern¬ 
ment lias decided, and it. is for Parliament, not for a Com* 
mission, to say whether its decision is right. The only kind 
of suggestion which Lord J’)ki:hy could make as to 
fclio possible utility of the Commission was that it 
“ might give hints ns to what now treaties or en¬ 
gagements the Crown should be recommended to make 
it other nations will accede to them. But, this is precisely 
the duty of the Fokkkjn Sfchi-taky, and not ofiiuy one else. 
And this is especially ft cast* where the Foreign Office 
ought to act, and to act in its own way. To deal rightly with 
the questions which the retention of fugitive slaves raises 
is to deal rightly with a. great many small practical 
matters, differing very greatly in different places. It is 
very undesirable that England should lay down fixed 
general rules specifying whutshe requires and claims either 
as to her treatment of fugitive slaves or the extraterri¬ 
torial character of hor men of war—that she should an¬ 
nounce tlio.se rules to the world and cull on the world 
to acknowledge thorn. Wo shall almost certainly get into 
quarrels with foreign Powers if we act in this way, and 
wo shall 1 to quito certain to do much less than wo other¬ 
wise might for U10 benefit of the fugitive slaves. It is 
equally undesirable that the history of all that the Foreign. 
Oilier has done in the mailer on past occasions should bo 
revealed; and if it is not revealed, and the Hoyal Com¬ 
mission is silent as to much of which it gains knowledge, 
the public will have no zneaus of judging on wlmt 
grounds any decision has been arrived at, find it will be 
unable to derive any comfort from the labours of the 
Commission. For the moment perhaps the Government, 
by shirking its due responsibility, may gain a sort of case, and 
may please itself with the hope that, by the time the Com¬ 
mission reports, the Slavo Circulars will have been for¬ 
gotten. It would bo saying too much to Bay that thifi hope 
is an illusory one. In a few month*: the public may have 
forgotten the Slavo Circulars; buf 11 will not have, for¬ 
gotten that the Government showed weakness when it 
ought to have announced a decided and defensible polity, 
and that thu Forkiux iSkcrktauy, instead of doiug his duty, 
has ask oil other people to tell him how to do it. 


MINISTERS ON THE SUEZ CANAL AND TURKEY. 

I I’ had been foreseen that the debates or speeches on the 
Address would relate cluYtly to the 1 wo questions of 
foreign policy which have for some fime pn^fc occupied 
general attention. The Suez Canal purchase will be move 
fully discussed^ on Monday next, when the (hiAX'jr.i.i.on 
of the KxcTiEqUKB asks for a \ote of the, money neces¬ 
sary to indemnify Messrs. J.L»i us' Hiin ; nut thu papers 
which have been published contain the meagre history 
of the tranMiction, ami Lord Ukuijy and Mr. Bisuaeli, 
while they touched lightly on tin: financial character 
of the investment, sufficiently explained both the general 
reasons for tho purchase and the motives for imme¬ 
diate acceptance of the Khedix k’m otter. Lord Debuy 
repudiated the interpretation which had been not un¬ 
naturally placed on bis Edinburgh speech. He now ex¬ 
plains that ho only denied that the purchase was a de¬ 
parture from tho h&bilual policy of England, and was 
connected with any project of an Egyptian protectorate, 
01* of participation in the dismemberment of Turkey. 
It appears that negotiations arc iu progress which may 
perhaps result in securing to the English Government 
a share proportioned to its interests m the management 
of tho Canal j but if such an arrangement is for any reason 
deferred, tho acquisition of nearly half tbo capital will not 
fail to conifer corresponding influence on I lie owner. As 
Lord I)e®«y said, those who hold the opposite opinion as¬ 
sume the position of ft man who denies tnat two and two 
make four. M. PB Less tvs famished a sufficient, justifica¬ 
tion for the purchase when, cither relying on the support of 
tho French Government or wishing to l^hI. its policy and 
1 evolution, he threatened iu 1874 to stop tho traffic of the 
Cm ml. In days when French ambition was more restless 
the experiment might probably have suoneoded. According 
to Mr. Disraeli there was some difficulty in inducing the 
Sum as and the Kdepive to despatch a force to protect the 
navigation from interruption, it is not likely that the Khk- 
uiw. would have determined to undertake the management 
of the Canal in the fane of a French protest. The aid 
which the French Ambassador had, under tho instructions 


of his Government, afforded to M. PE Lessepsj during the 
sitting of the Commission ut Constantinople was pro¬ 
fessedly given beeuuso tho greater part of tho capital of 
tho Company was hold by Fronch shareholders. If the 
English Government had previously effected tho purchase, 
either a diHorent policy must havo been adopted or a neyy. 
explanation must havo boon devised. If M. PE Les^eHs 
treated tbo undertaking as French while pearly half the 
shares belonged to tbo Khedive, ho would more plausibly 
lmvo appealed to national pride and jealousy if cither a 
French Ministry or a body of French capitalists had an¬ 
ticipated the action of the English Government. 

As tho Duke of Somerset truly said, tho risk which 
was barely averted in 1874 was one of tho ^compli¬ 
cations which Lord Palmerston had formerly antici¬ 
pated. The difficulty might have assumed a still more 
serious form if M. pe Lkhseps, instead of closing tbo 
Canal, had refused admission to the vessels of any nation 
whudi objected to the augmentation of tolls. Franco would 
have accepted tbo increased tariff, and Russian ships 
would, if necessary, havo boon franked through tho 
Canal by means of ft Government subsidy. The indig¬ 
nation which would havo been caused by the exclusion of 
English shipping would have been more formidable than 
the plausible objections to the purchase which are ex¬ 
pounds! in the iU!inburgh lUviow. Ouo or two proposi¬ 
tions to which Lord 1Uuxtngto.s seemed to commit himself 
oxhibitrd less tiisui bis usual caution. It was a waste of 
ingenuity to attempt to prove that the shares might have 
been bought cheaper j and it was unnecessary to an no unco 
that the Khedive would bo bound in time of war to close tho 
Canal to all belligerents. Mr. Disraeli, who judiciously 
declined to anticipate tho contingencies of war, may pro¬ 
bably havo reflected that, when a growl, struggle waft 
proceeding, tho stronger combatant won Id certainly not. 
allow the Egyptian Government to exercise an independent 
discretion. As far as tho amonut of the purchase money 
is concerned, it would havo been impolitic as well as un¬ 
dignified to drive a hard bargain ; and the Kltedivi! would 
rather have raised four millions at ruinous interest than ft 
smaller sum on the moderate terms which wore ottered by 
the English Government. It is satisfactory to learn from 
the Mimst-erial statements and from the published Corre¬ 
spondence that foreign Governments are perfectly satis¬ 
fied with the good faith of the transaction. The French 
might bo excused if tlicir complacency was in the first 
instance disturbed. The Russiau theory that the purchase 
was an instalment of the partition of Turkey was a figment 
iutcuded exclusively for domestic purposes. 

On the propriety of tho adhesion uf the Government to the 
Austrian project there was little difference of opinion. Lord 
l>KBi*Y showed that there bad boon little room for choicer 
among four possiblo oour&eft of action. The English Govern¬ 
ment might have withheld its concurrence; i l might have pro¬ 
poned a Conference; or a competing scheme of reform might 
have been tendered. A refusal to co-operate with the three 
iinjici'ial Courts would have boon followed by a Turkish 
rejection of Count Afcuit assy’s Note, .and by ulterior con¬ 
sequences which eun be but vaguely conjectured^ A Con¬ 
ference is, like a Royal Commission on the law of slavery, 
only a device for procuring delay j and in this instance meh 
a proposal would almost certainly have been rejected by 
the three allied Courts. If a Conference had been held, 
tbero would have been a majority in favour of the reforms 
demanded in the Note ; and, with or without a Conference, 
it would liave been idle to produce an alternative project 
of reform. There is little doubt about what the Forte ought 
to do, though there has been much dispute as to the best 
method of inducing the Porto to do anything. The Turk¬ 
ish Government itself provided the strongest argument for 
eouttirreuco in the Note by intimating a wish that England 
shouldnot stand aloof. Itis not aurprisingthatTurkiab states¬ 
men should be anxious to postpone or avert a collision 
with formidable neighbours. If foreign Powers are to 
intervene in tbo administration of Turkish provinces, it 
may well be thought desirable that the most sincere friend 
of Turkey should have the opportunity of shoring in the 
arrangement. Lord Derby took occasion expressly to re¬ 
pudiate tho inferenoes which have b^o deduced from tho 
conduct of the Govoroment' by the implacable partisans who 
assail Turkey in the press “ It is quite within our power; 

“ I do not say to withdraw, tor there m no withdrawal to 
“ question, but to abstain from farther action, without ««y 
” one being side to say that wo have either 
“ poet at ions which wo have created, or broken miy engage- 
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“ meats we have made.*' It was time to dischdtn responsi- know perfectly well what he way about. He J>od 
bility for tho rash pledges of iuoonsidorato partisans. got bis palm-kayos, he could decipher the characters 

It is premature, and it would perhaps in. any on thorn, and his palm-leaves told him. distinctly that tke 
event bo useless, to inquire how far the spirit of the clauses must bo passed. The German Parliament has not 
Austrian Koto is consistent with the reserves of yet got the length of setting; itself up against. GAimiELwhaa 
the Treaty of 1856. Lord Derby was justified in say- that tutelary being is brought, directly on the ROcne. It 
that thus far there has been no infringement of appears to have given wav, and to have passed the clause^ 
the Treaty. Any Power may, at the risk of giving offence, with what modification, if any, is not yet known, and the 
but without Violation of the common law of nations, advise Prince, being restored lo good humour, thanked the Par. 
any other Power to deal justly and benevolently with its liamcnt for the efficient and satisfactory way in which it 
subjects. In the Treaty of Paris it was proper to guard had discharged its duties. The text of Prince Binnacle's 
the concessions promised by the Sultan by the .provision speeches l»us not as yet reached ns, except in an imperfect 
that no foreign Government should interfere with the form, and no opinion can therefore bo offered as to the 
internal administration of the Empire. Thus far'Russia, value of Ids arguments and the significance of his state- 
Austria, and Germany have ndfc exceeded the license of monte; but. if the gcucrul tmftr of what lias been reported 
the Treaty, inasmuch as their advieo to the Porte is not of them is correct, the Prince used language which will 
enforced by any overt threat. Lord Hautinoton reminded supply both his enclitic* and his friends w ith curious matter 
the House that Lord Palmerston himself had admitted the for reflection. 

moral right of the European Governments to remonstrate Although, however, the Penal Code lias been passed 
if tlio promises of tl&o Sultan were not performed. The and Prince Bismarck is good enough to say that he is 
communication to its allies of its own good intentions to satisfied with it, the m; verity of the original draft bus been 
its subjects was an acknowledgment by the Porto that considerably mitigated. As it stood in its first conception, 
they had someTrind of interest in the matter. A sugges- Draco, could he have come hack to earth, would have 
jaon that its benevolence should assume a certain form chuckled over every line of it. That- stern .person would, 
is an additional encroachment only because there is a it may be imagined, have been especially tickled with a 
suspicion of force in the background. Lord Haktin Eton’s clause rendering it a criminal offence to gi\e any encourage- 
quotation from a speech of Mr. Gladstone delivered twenty ment, inducement, or a^istance to emigration ; so that, as 
years ago was loss instructive than his reference to Lord it, was remarked, a Nhipmvner advertising cheap lure* to 
Palmerston’s opinion. Mr. Gladstone thought in 1856, New* York might any day* wake with Ida hair clipped 
as he thinks now, that tlio juxtaposition of Christians and and nothing but bread and water to live on. In 
Mahometans involves difficulties which will survive the this instance the Parliament felt sore there was 
present generation. Lord Palm ra -ton and the English something wrong about the palm-leaves, and struck 
nation have always been aware that thorn wore two hostile the clause out altogether. There was also some 
creeds in Turkey, though Lord Palml uston’s hoptf thnt opposition to two sets of provisions—those by .which a 
their relations might be equitably adjusted has been in change was made in German Jaw corresponding to that 
great measure disappointed. Mr. Gladstone is not to forced by Germany on Belgium, and those by which inis- 
blumc for liia inability to discover a remedy for the evil doings like 1 hose" imputed to Count Arnim were made 
which he points out and deplores ; but those who share his henceforth punishable as criminal. As th<*e, however, 
opinions ought to regard with tolerance the cold-blooded wore points not touching Germans generally, but touching 
policy which acquiesces in an unavoidable evil. Foreign prince Bismarck personally very’ much, the clauses, with 
Governments will collect from the cautious phrases of Mr. some slight, changes, were passed out of compliment to him. 
Disraeli and Lord Derry their substantial adherence to The position of Count Aknlm himself cannot of conreo bo 
the long-established policy of England. IVlion any pmo- affected by the now law, and ns ho will not come 
ticable contrivance for abating the antagonism of Turks back lo Germany, the sentence already passed on turn 
and Christians is devised, it will be time enough to speoa- remains inopewifive for the present. lie thinks lie 
late on the extirpation of the Mahometan faith or tho ex- hns been very badly used, aud Prince Bismarck thinks he 
pulsion of its votaries from Europe. bus got much less than his due • punishment, aud there 


GERMANY. 

T HE Session of (he Gorman Parliament has been 
brought to a, close, and the main work assigned to 
the Pail lament during the Session, that, of passing tho now 
Penal Code, has been accomplished. Before, however, the 
close of the Session, Prince Bismarck appeared on fch# 
scene in tho character which from to time he assumes, and 
gcnorully with imposing effect, that of a person really in 
the secret of things, who knows what no one else can 
know, sees dangers where to other eyes all seems safe, and 
offers to take care of every one on the mdisponsuble con¬ 
dition that be is allowed to act in his own way as tho mys¬ 
terious and magical saviour of society from an abyss. 
There can be no doubt that, at more than ono epoch of his 
life, Prince Bismarck really has had u policy the bear¬ 
ing of which ho could not prematurely disclose, for 
the prosecution of which he was obliged to persuade 
or coerce bewildered people to find him the means, 
and the ultimate success of which has made Germany what 
it is now. But what was once n necessity has become a 
habit, and Prince Bismarck is never weary* of exhibiting 
himself as a gloomy prophet Whose mission mast be 
attended to or tho globe will collapse. He is a sort of 
Magomet of culture, and tlio Angel Gabriel is only too 
assiduous in his attendances on him. The Parliament had 
excited his wrath by rejecting oorfcain clauses in tho Bill 
by wliiob it was proposed to deal very sharply with 
Socialists—ithat is, with members of secret Societies, ami 
oil persons in any way causing confusion by advocating 
opinions hostile tab property, the family, and marriage. 
The Parliament thought this a scare, and tlio German 
public is just at,present tired of scares. One of 'the 
clauses was rejected and Prince Bismarck was furious. 
Hi* came down on tho House with a whole armoury 
iff thunderbolts. Ho warned his hearers *hfft 1 ®‘ 


is an end to it. Tlio last stage in this diplomatic 
passage of arms has lvou the publication of two letters 
written in 1872 and 1873 by Prince Dlsaiaki.K to the 
Kmi'eror, which certainly show that Prince Bismarck has 
long disliked and distrusted Count Arnim, but do not show 
much more. t What their publication was intended to show 
is not easy to suy. Except to those who have a clue which 
the letters themselves do not. affurd they are very puzzling 
documents. In the first Prince Bismarck reminds the 
Emperor that Count Arnim was much distrusted by His 
Majesty. It is the Emperor who appears ns con¬ 
vincing Prince Bismarck, or almost convincing him, 
that Count At:nim ought not to be at Paris. In 
tho next letter everything is turned round, and 
the Empcror is reminded that Priuco Bismarck had 
always warned him mrninst Count Aknim. The change 
of lone might iiatiinilly suggest tlio supposition that, iu the 
interval between the dates of the two letters, Prince Bis¬ 
marck had no< found tho Emulbor's memory us to his own 
prepossessions against Count Arnim quite so lively nud fresh 
as Prince Bismarck had anticipated, and that it seemed 
moro in accordance with (he Imperial recollection that 
Prince Bismarck had warned llis Majesty against- a person 
whom the Emperor regarded with a friendly eye. Dew- 
over this may be, thorn can bo no doubt that the. 
loiters show that Prince Bismarck's eminent posi¬ 
tion enabled him <0 address his Sovereign with a 
complete absence of reserve; and iliar* in tho unsparing 
discharge of his dnty, Prince Btsmu\k saw no lva&on 
why ho should not say what ho pleased, and not only 
deal sharply with Count AitviM. hut make a tKUJhfnl re¬ 
ference to another fvicud of tho Emuerou whom death 
lms long removed. Even in addressing his Sovereign 
Princo Bismarck itppcnrg never to forget that he lms got 
Gabriel at his back. 

There is 01:0 passage in Prince Bismarckt} letters which 
1ms a peculiar interest ton ns in England. The Prince 
refunds the Em furor that at one time there bad been & 
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notion of Rending Count Aknim os Ambassador to London, 
but that the project hud been abandoned because it had 
boon discovered, when the usual steps were taken to ascer¬ 
tain how the appointment would bo received here, that 
Count Arkix’s appointment would be unwelcome, as it 
was thought that he wins so unscrupulous in his departures 
tom truth that no one could believo a word ho said. If 
this merely means that, wlieu Count Arxim's appointment 
was being discussed, a German official here, guessing 
perhaps Prince Bismarck's own .sentiments, sent, a 
report more or loss adverse, no one need bo aston¬ 
ished. But this is not what the passage would 
naturally be taken to mean. It would be supposed to 
imply that this was the option of the English Foreign 
Secretary, and that Lord Granville had not hesitated to 
express it. There is something very astonishing in this. 
Certainly no disposition existed in the Foreign Office at the 
time to criticize very rigorously any proposal made by 
Germany. Politeness in its highest and most cordial form 
was the order of the day between the representatives of the 
two countries. Count. Aknim belonged to the first society 
of Berlin, and was supposed to stand exceedingly well with 
his own Court. Lord Granville must have .strangely for¬ 
gotten his usual courtesy, and lost in a moment his habit uul 
tact, when he ran the risk of giving very serious offence by 
making a giavu personal imputation against a person 
whom the Emperor of Germany thought worthy of the 
dignified post of English Ambassador. Had Prince 
Bismarck had the advantage of knowing Lord Granville 
as well us Englishmen know him, u suspicion must have 
crossed his mind that there had been some mistake 
iu the information sent to Berlin. But even if this 
had not heori the case, and Lord Granville had ex¬ 
pressed the opinion about Count Aiemm which it 
is suggested that lie expressed, we am at a loss to 
understand how Prince Bismarck can think himself now 
entitled to communicate such an opinion to I ho world. 
Personal objections to proposed a in lucsa tors aro very 
delicate things. They must he made in complete confidence. 
They are only possible if those who know what is mi id 
never reveal what they know. If* Lord Granville over 
said that ho doubted Count AknimV veracity, he can only 
have said this in the full belief that he was safe in making 
a statement of the most strictly confidential character. 
The free and friendly intercourse of the highest 
representatives of dillercnt Powers would bo at 
an end if it could he supposed that referenced 
to I he private character of individuals were going to bo 
published iu the newspapers. Even if Prince Bismarck 
has not. injured Count Abnim by allowing it U> be supposed 
that Lord Granville went to the extraordinary length ol 
objecting to receive him on account of his want of veracity, 
while. 1 . Lord Granville never said any tiling of the sort, 
still Prince Bismarck has set a -very bad precedent, 
lie lias violated a confidence which L<*rd Granville had 
every reason to believe sacred. This is an injury to 
the wliolo civilized world. It degrades diplomacy. It 
makes honourable men iu high ollice doubt whether 
they can over be safe. The course which Prince 
Bismarck lias now taken is one which on oilier occa¬ 
sions he has denounced with the utmost vigour, and it is 
much to bo regretted that lio has been hurried by personal 
pique and passion into doing what, if done by any ono else, 
would have met with his sternest reprobation. 


COUNT AN Mi ASSY’S NOTE. 

T HE publication in full of Count Axukassy’s Note 
proves the inaccuracy of the statements which had 
been made as to its substance and character. Having once 
for all verbally recognized the independent sovereignty of 
the Sultan, the Austro-Hungarian Chancellor proceeds, in 
tho name of the three Imperial Courts, to dictate in per¬ 
emptory language tho methods of ndminisi ration which are 
to ho adopted in Herzegovinii and Bosnia. The undisguised 
contempt which is expressed for the late reforming decree 
of tho Porte 1ms been hastily regarded as a. proof that the 
document cannot have been issued in deference. 1 to the 
advice of the Russian Ambassador. U is possible that 
General ToN.uiLiiF may havo intended both to subject the 
Turkish Govci nmuni to humiliation, and to remind it that 
tho most libei a! conecnMuns would not aveit foreign inter¬ 
ference. il. has been reasonably objected that tho firman 
purported to apply to tho whole Empire', instead, of simply 


providing for tho redress of grievances in the disturbed 
provinces. The tliroo allies might be accused of perpetrating 
a similar anomaly in extending their solioitildo to 
Bosnia, which has hitherto for tho most part remained 
at peace, while the insurrection 1ms been almost en¬ 
tirely confined to Herzegovina; but they would perhaps 
reply with truth that of their earnestness tlioro oaiv 
bo no reasonable doubt. Tlieir profound, distrust of 
the sincerity of tho Porto is concealed by the most 
transparent voil of conventional courtesy. Count An- 
iirassy more than once remarks that tho Christian sub¬ 
jects of Turkey repose no confidence in tho good faith or 
sincerity of tho Government; nor is it oven thought neces¬ 
sary to disclaim participation in their disbelief. It may bo 
inferred that no laws or regulations will satisfy the 
exigency of the Imperial Courts. If Count Andbassy’s 
Note were adopted by the Porte and verbally reproduced 
in tho fm-m of a firman, tho Turkish Government would in 
no degree have met the implied charges of perfidy or in¬ 
capacity. Lf the accusation is well founded, Russia and 
Austria, and perhaps Germany, will after a short interval 
have to repeal their suggestions with an additional demand 
for satisfaction in respect of a breach ol‘ promise. On the 
other hand, it is possible that tho evident imminence of 
foreign intervention may strengthen tho hands ot tho 
Turkish Government in dealing with its Mussulman sub¬ 
jects. Tho more or less liberal decrees of the late and tho 
present Sultan aro thought to have been disobeyed on the 
ground of their inconsistency with the precepts of tho 
Korun; but superior force furnishes an excuse for dis- 
I regard even of diviuo commands. Toleration of infidels 
1 ceases to be a crime when tho alternative is tho final es¬ 
tablishment of infidel supremacy. 

Tho instill cause of tho grievances which produced the 
j present insurrection is tho possession of the Jandbj owners 
of a diifertnt creed from the majority of the population. 
The political and administrative oppression of tho Christians 
arises partly from local antipathies, and perhaps princi¬ 
pally Irom the belief in their own superiority which is 
common to Turks and to Slavonic Mahometans. Tho 
remedies proposed by Connt Andrassy fail to reach tho 
rout of this evil. Ho could scarcely have recommended 
tho expropriation of two-filtlis of the inhabitants ot Her¬ 
zegovina ; and for tho present he only suggests the 
palliative of facilitating tho acquisition by tho Christians 
of waste lands which seem to be at tho disposal of the 
Government. When the peasantry have become purchasers 
of petty freeholds, they may, according to Count AN DR ASSY, 
use their discretion as to becoming or remaining tenants 
of their Mussulman neighbours. It is probable that, 
if th» owners were driven to choose between tho 
cultivation and the abandonment of their lauds, they 
might often bo disposed to sell them on easy terms. 
Ail indispensable part of any feasible sell cm o of reform of 
course consists in tho admission of Christiana to social 
and legal equality. It is not to bo endured that their evi¬ 
dence should be rejected iu courts of justice; .and they aro 
entitled to a real as well as a nominal voico iu local ad¬ 
ministration. In matters of this kind tho only peculiarity 
of tho advico contained in the Nolo is that it is virtually n 
command. Tho interference of the three Governments in 
fiscal administration is more novel, and Lhcrefovo more 
significant. Count Andrassy considers that tho provinces 
have just cause of complaint in tho remittance to Constan- 
i tinoplo of the revenue arising from taxation. He requires 
j that in future tho whole proceeds of the direct taxes shall 
I he applied to provincial purposes, while tho Porto is still 
j gracioin-ly allowed to profit by excise and other indirect 
l imposts. Chambers of Agriculture and disappointed 
followers of Sir Massey Lopes may envy tho relief which 
is to be afforded to tho Herzegovinian ratepayer at the ex- 
pen so of the national revenue. Count Anduassy’s demand 
may possibly bo equitable, though the roasons by which it is 
justified tiro not explained; but no part of his Note is so 
I incompatible with the independence of tho Turkish Govern¬ 
ment. Tho distinction between the purposes of direct and 
indirect taxation is entirely arbitrary; and the proposed 
rule would probably finally complete tho insolvency of the 
Porte. English holders of Turkish bonds may possibly 
tliink that their own vested interoats are as important 
aa philanthropic measures for tho benefit of Herzego¬ 
vina. It* the Porto accepts tho Note without qualification 
it will have pledged itself to account to tho Imperial Go¬ 
vernments lor the disposal of its revenues. It may bh 
doubted whether any European State has established for 
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itself the fiscal distinction which is to be imposed on 
Tnrkey. 

Disregard for diplomatic reserve is exhibited not only 
in recitals of that distrust of the Porte which is attributed 
to its Christian subjects, but in the intimation that the 
insurgents are about to profit by reinforcements or diver¬ 
sions. Count Anjuuhsy lias anticipated the many news¬ 
paper Correspondents who propagate hostility to Turkey in | 
the announcement that Bulgaria ami Crete are preparing j 
for insurrection in the spring. The Greeks, whoso aid 
■would bo regarded as indispensable by Cretan insurgents, 
will rocoivo with surprise a prophecy which has au 
evident tendency to fulfil itself. It is loss surprising 
that tho Porte should bo threatened with withdrawal 
of the restraint which has hitherto been imposed on 
Servia and Montenegro. It is not certain whether 
the authors of tho Note were aware of the negotiations 
by which the Porto is now endeavouring to buy off 
the dangerous enmity of Montenegro. Tho Prince of 
Montenkgko and his subjects may congratulate themselves 
on their political adroitness, if their ambiguous conduct 
during tho insurrection procures for thorn the coveted pos¬ 
session of a port on the Adriatic, as well as other desired 
extensions of territory. The concessions made by Turkoy 
may perhaps be prndont, if any security can bo obtained 
for future immunity from Montenegrin hostilities. All the 
reasons which arc commonly nssigued for rendering aid to 
kinsmen and coreligionists will remain in force notwith¬ 
standing ftuy material advantages which may have been 
obtained by the Principality. The warlike tendencies of 
tho population will scarcely bo abated by a transaction 
which will have proved that it is profitable as well as 
misuwurthy to give, assistance to neighbouring insurgents, 
f it is true that tho Bulgarians and Cretans arc preparing 
for revolt, it is difficult to understand why they should ac¬ 
cept entire vioiis to tho Ohristiansof Hrrzogovinaand Bosnia 
as redress tor any grievances of which they themselves 
comphiin. The implied encouragement to rebellion which 
is contained in Count. A ni>kassy's warning amounts to a 
reversal of the traditional policy of Austria. Tho last 
Cretan n bullion was only encouraged by Powers which 
were at that time entirely opposed to Austrian policy. 

Impetuous sympathizers with the insurrection prema¬ 
turely denounced Count Anurabsy’s Note as nugatory, 
because it was known that his recommendations were not 
enforced by a definite incnueo of intervention. Tho sub¬ 
stance and the tone of the communication supersede 
tho necessity of a formal threat. The Note could 
only have bo-n addressed to a Government which was 
required to obey on pain of the most serious cousequcnces. 
Austria and ltu-sin can have no possible right toidictato 
the application of Turkish revenues, unless they consider 
themselves at liberty to enforce tho acceptance of their 
advice. Tho Porte will bo required to submit to 
all tho commands of its imperious neighbours, nor will 
negotiation on details be permitted. Resistance to 
superior force would bo imprudent, though it might perhaps 
cause some embarrassment to tho Imperial allies. The 
Austrians can at any time occupy Herzegovina and Bosnia ;■ 
and probably their administration of the provinces would 
bo for the moment the best solution of innumerable diffi¬ 
culties*, but any measure of the kind would be practically 
irrevocable; and it would furnish a precedent for tho 
further dismemberment of tho Turkish Empire. It can 
only have been under a supposed pressure of necessity 
that Austria, which, as Count Anukassy lately said, 
is identified with England in policy and interest, can 
have concurred in the policy which has always been 
pursued by Russia. Probably neither Power favours 
the • extension of Servian dominion, and Austria would 
regard with suspicion the aggramlizoment of Monte¬ 
negro, which acknowledges an informal Russian pro¬ 
tectorate. Tho union of the three Imperial Govern¬ 
ments, as long as it lasts, renders opposition to their 
measures practically impossible. France is forth© time in¬ 
disposed to an active policy, or perhaps is inclined to culti¬ 
vate the good will both of Austria and of Russia. Tho 
protection which England lias for a century accorded to 
Turkey has always been rendered on tho assumption that 
Austria was opposed to Russian encroachments. The 
transfer of one or moro Turkish provinces to Austrian 
dominion would nftt in itself have boon regarded with dis- 
fayour. It is still probable that, when circumstances 
jdbango, tho existing combination may bo dissolved. As it 
was impossible, and perhaps undesirable, to defeud tho 


Porte, tho English Government judged wisely in not 
encouraging resistance. Tho Porte, which at once sub¬ 
mitted to the demands of the three Powers, woukl have 
boon embarrassed by an intimation that, in the opinion of 
England, the required concessions were excessive in them¬ 
selves or inconsistent with the dignity of the Sui.tan. It 
may perhaps have become impossible to adhere to tftc 
established policy of maintaining the independence ol‘ 
Turkey. If Austria continues to act in union with Russia, 
it will only remaiu to break or to diagyise the fall of the 
Empire. 

LANDED PROPRIETORS. 

0 

rnHK official list of landed proprietors will nob put a:i 
A end to tho agitation against tho present system cf 
tenure; but it will render new arguments neimiury. 
The 30,000 owners, half male and half female, recorded 
in tho Census, who have so often offended Mr. Miu. 
and Mr. Bright, would, although their possessions wur.s 
unequally divided, liavo uveraged about 1,000 acres 
apiece. Their average is now reduced to 35 or 3^ 
acres, although the great majority ill number own nothiug 
but & house and perhaps a strip of garden. Careful 
study of the Blue-book will probably show that the 
greater part of the land belongs to comparatively few pro¬ 
prietors. Until the statistics of personalty are collected 
with equal completeness, it will be impossible to know 
whether other kinds of property are more equally distri¬ 
buted. An examination of the share-registers of public 
Companies would probably exhibit a preponderance in 
vulue of the holdings or the larger capitalists; but 
there aro reasons for much wider differences of amount 
in lauded estates. A dividend warrant for 5'. is 
as conveniently received as ouo for 5,000/., nor is it more 
liable to deductions. A man who sells a railway share, 
unless he uses the money for commercial or iudustriui 
purposes, will not find his income increased, except at the 
cost of additional risk, by an alternative investment; bui 
almost any lain led proprietor, large or small, has the power 
of becoming richer by sale of bis estate. On the oilier 
hand, tho universal appetite for land extends to no other 
form of property, with the exception, in some cases, of objects 
of art and luxury. There is no sentiment about interest n.i 
bonds or dividends on shares ; and such securities are tberr- 
foro bought and sold with, exclnsivo regard to tho in cm in- 
which limy produce. The advocates of the division of 
land into small freeholds, even when they admit that large 
properties aro more profitable, hold that a cultivator of the 
soil is happier and more independent when he is also the 
owner of his tenement. Some economists further contend 
that spado husbandry is more productive than farming 
on a largo scale; but they are almost always deluded by 
the fallacy of reckoning gross returns of produce instead 
of not profits. There can bo little doubt that com 
and cattle aro produced more cheaply on the largo forms of 
England than in any part of the Continent. If iarm- 
iabourors were converted into small freeholders, two or 
three times the actual number would, as in Franco, be 
employed in raising the present amount of produce. The 
parL of the population which is set at liberty from the land 
by cultivation on a largo scale earns a much larger income 
than the same number of farm-labourers. 

Estimates of the comparative economical advantage of 
different systems of land tenure by no means exhaust tho 
question. If it wore possiblo to convince a French peasant 
that large farms and targe estates promote national wealth 
moro effectually than petty freeholds, ho would remain not 
less immutably attached to bis fragmentary ownership ot 
tho soil. Nevertheless the subdivision of land in Franco 
is only maintained by tho operation of positive law. 
The compulsory division of tho land among fbo children 
of the former owner is a thoroughly artificial arrangement. 
One result in the cessation of growth of tho rural popula¬ 
tion would be regarded us an evil, exempt, by the school 
which holds tho doctrines of Mux. The universal thrift ot 
the peasantry is a mixed advantage. The experiment oi 
education has not been lairly tried in French rural districts. 
When the mass of the population loam to read and write, 
and when some of thorn aspire to more complex studies, it 
is at least possible that the general attachment to the soil 
may be rapidly impaired. It is found in the Eastern 
States of tho American Union that the descendants of 
former occupiers of land throng moro and more into the 
towns. Ploughing and sbwi|g are healthy occ:sp..ri»»ni? 
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which suffice for those who underhand nothing else, but 
they tend to become monotonous and dull. A young 
Englishman who should deliberately devote .his life | 
te> the 1‘ttJtiva‘ion of fifteen or twenty acres of h»s 
own would provide for lrim'self ft dUmil osroer. As long 
as his case is exertional, he may easily add to his 
iftcoitie by .Wording lor others; but if the greater part of 
the country were divided into little freeholds, there would 
seldom be a demand for hired Inborn*. With a neighbouring 
proprietor iwuly^fy.vo him perhaps i,000/.. for his pro¬ 
perly, the occupier of hi-. own hind would practise singular 
.(olf'diuiial if he persi.Nicd in living on the produce'. Tor 
another class, and especially for tradesmen and mechanics, 
small holdings of land are highly desirable. It is a grout, 
advantage when freeholds are comparatively easy to l)c 
obtained In the m-ignbourhood of small (owns and villages; 
and small capitalist'* who can uffjrd to indulge their tastes 
not iinfivtpiently outbid largo proprietors; yet it would 
Karorly be prueticalilc to establish varying systems of laud 
(enure in different parts of the country. 

The operations of Building Societies nnd similar 
organizations dur ng tho Iasi twenty years proba¬ 
bly account, for a eonsidorablc portion of tlio 900,000 
properties in ibe Blue-book. The s;.mc machinery 
would have bevu i;pp!iod to the purchase of small 
agricultural freehold.- if there: bad been a genuine de¬ 
mand for the means of peasant cultivation. The occa¬ 
sional purchase of (heir own farms by rich tenants would, 
oven if the practice were more general, produce no perma¬ 
nent change in the distribution of property. For one or 
(wo generations the race of comfortable yeomen may last; 
but flic numerous children of English households require 
provision, and it is difficult tt» maintain the practice of 
primogeniture on an t state of three or four hundred acres, 
j'bi: alternative of .-phtling up the farm into fragments 
would involve great waste of money in tin* erection of new 
buildings; and in Lhc majority of easo- it would greatly 
diminish the value of the hind. Tin* tenantry who 
from lime to time betray jealousy of tlio landlords 
Bray be well assured that large farms will not sursivc 
t'u- subdivision of largo estates. Except for a largo pro¬ 
prietor or for a landowner who 1ms other sources of income, 
the permanent investment of the greater pari of ft man’s 
property at 2-^ or 3 per cent, involves an exorcise of self- 
denial. Tt is not surprising that the happy recipient of 
anuuul thousands should prefer a comparatively unre¬ 
in 11 iterative iuvoBncui which gives him (he greatest 
possible amount of pleasure in addition to a sufficient 
income. 

Thu retnrns will throw no light on the only controversy 
1 elating to land winch has for the moment any practical 
importance. The tenant-farmers have, without any extra¬ 
ordinary exercise of sagacity, discovered that the Ballot 
has transferred to thnir class the control of the county 
1 e presentation. Their late victory in North Shrop¬ 
shire is likely to encourage them iu future contests; 
ruul the enthusiasm which was expre.-sed for Mr. 
1 U-.A 1 ) 011 his ret iron unit from office proves that the tenantry 
.we not indisposed to mutiny against the Conservative 
party. Only a few of their number will trace tlio connexion 
between the actual distribution nl'property nud the custom 
of occupation; but the ad vantage of increased security of 
tenure, and of a larger shaie m the pro (its and con¬ 
veniences connected with land, is readily discerned. No 
official statistics wen m riled to inform (In- t;iwm-rs that 
they have for tin: present no reason to fear Be* muiUplicu- 
iion of small freeholds: but their most formidable adver¬ 
saries iu the future arc not the owners of the land. It would 
be difficult to ensure a sufficient supply of hired labour if 
small holdings became numerous. The remedy which Count 
AtfimAfftT urges on the Forte for the discontent of the 
labouring class in Bosnia is not yet proposed in England. 
Thu Blue-book will be more interesting to socialroibrpiors 
who are in tbo habit of discussing the abstract right 
Sv which property in hind nmy he held, but the 
■/ ddity of titles is likely i\ somo time to remain exempt 
:, . ! practical dispute. The gnat incqnahty of landed 
. ■ ’i s, though it is act now du-ehincd for (:ho first time, 
*. d.bjuscd ns an argaroonfiin favour of measures which 
.u!.;1iL facilitate periodical «lisper*i<jM ol property. The 
a:.*..*, which has p.^hups most to apprehend from changes 
,n legislation consists ofuubom children ; but the principle 
o{ .Andemcn! *i wili be uri ended by those who own property 
-.} hind or in personalty, and they Will resent the disturb- 
* r their hablis by speculative economists. Kevolu- 


tionary proposals fort* dealing with land at*© hot yei pfO- 
posod in England; nor can they become formidable •until 
agricultural labourers acquire political power to be manipu¬ 
lated by agitators. 

fl 

M. OAMTlETTA AND T 1 U 3 CHURCH. 

f|^HE ustih dy sluggish course of French electioneering 
JL preparations has this week been varied by an important 
speech from M. Gambe’i‘ f a. .Ho is a candidate for tho re¬ 
presentation of Lille, a city which has for him tho special 
attraction of being associated with tho resistance of the 
Army of the North under General FaWMEuiik, and on Sun¬ 
day he addressed the electors for the first time. His speech 
is characterized by all the moderation which he (ms at 
length taught the French Hadicals to expect, from‘him, but 
it differs from most of those which have preceded it in con- 
1, Hining a clear statement of his position on the ecclesias¬ 
tical question. Considering how dominant this question is 
in tho controversies of the time, it is Creditable to M. Gajh- 
isktta'b dexterity that ho should have boon able to keqi 
clear of it so long, and the reasons why he has boon anxious 
to do so arc easily to be divined from the speech itself. M. 
Ganbktta has apparently conquered the tendency to mis¬ 
conceive nnd misrepresent his opinions which for so long a 
time has boon ingrained in tho moderate Conservatives of 
France. Perhaps the issue of the Senatorial elections has 
convinced lhem that, as M. Gamketta is certainly a man with 
whom they will have to reckon, be is also a man whom it 
inny be worth taking some trouble to understand. At 
all events, to whatever it is to be attributed, there 
is a remarkable change of tone in the moderate Con¬ 
servative organs ns regards this particular speech. A 
year ago—even a month ago—it would have stood a good 
chance of being set down as ft timely disclosure of the 
atheism ntid impiety which underlie M. Ga.miietta’s as¬ 
sumed superiority to Radical passions. It would have 
hern of little avail to talk about Church matters before a 
public which was suro to niisnnderstund him, because any¬ 
thing that- ho said would have been represented, first to, ami 
then by, (he French clergy as a direct, outrage upon religion; 
and as the clergy havo to a considerable extent the ears of 
the peasantry, the evil done by the speech at second hand 
might have been greater than any good that, it might have 
done at first hand. N ow that this systematic perver¬ 
sion of everything that comes from M Gam sett a has appa¬ 
rently been abandoned, there is more chance that his words 
nmy be left, to mako their way e.naceoropanied by ecclesi¬ 
astical glosses; and, when they are fairly considered, they 
will probably find favour with a good number of tho 
country euros and with a still larger number of the peasan¬ 
try. M. Gamsistta introduces tho eceluaiaBticul part of his 
speech by it definition of tho word Liberal. By Liberal, ho 
says,! understand a man who respects a 11 varieties of religious 
belief, including their ministers and ail the practices which 
spring naturally, oven if remotely, from religious opinions. 

Hu eh a man will not be disposed to tolerulo encroach¬ 
ments by the ministers of any religion upon the domain of 
secular affairs. The Church must romain tho Church, and 
not, attempt to obtain Parliamentary influence. Bhe must 
resign herself to her proper sphere of administering 
spiritual consolation to her members, and not interpose 
herself as a discordant and dividing influence botweeu 
parent mid child, or between husband and wife. It is 
this that has made tho Church a political danger in so 
many countries, and has brought upon her attacks which 
aro, after all, only reprisals. Bo loug as tlio straggle 
between faith nnd reason, between science nnd revolution, 

! is confined to books, to pulpits, and to academies, politicians, 

! as such, have no concern with it; it is when it sits by the 
< side of a Minister, and penetrates into the working of an 
office, that it becomes no better than a' suppressed civil 
! war, 

I M. Gambetta’s view of the position of tho Church in 
| the State must be compared with the views of the Extreme 
Radicals before its significance can bo rightly appreciated. 
There is all the difference between him and them that 
thcro is between Mr. Bright and Mr. Bradlaucih. The 
Radicals who havo lately been plying the Paris can¬ 
didates with questions, shrieking against the block coats, 
and denouncing the wickedness of being married in church, 
must bo us much shocked at M. Gambbtta’s language 
as at anything that could bo said by M. VjscWilot. 89 
talk of regarding religion or tho mroisters or ^notices of 
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religion with respect is, in their eet^imaAion, ueptupromiso show that tho case of ib» opponents of freedom rf to 
too mean and too immoral to deceive a »ngl® hasmh man. higher education breaks down even when Ultramontanuim 
To them religion has no proper plaee \ she u» equally to be has been allowed to do its worst. Bren if the UUvomon- 
hated in the spiritual and in fcho temporal sphere. It is tone student wero taught to reuaunoe the doctrine of 
nonsense therefore to talk of confining hor within specific Galileo, we should atUhsay that it is butter for him to bo 
limits; from a properly constituted society site must be taught to renounce it at a University then in some local 
altogether and definitively banished. This is the sort of seminary. If he remnina ill taught ou this one point 
language which Frenchmen have been accustomed to asso- he may still be well taught upon ethers, and the mere 
ciate with Radicalism; and when they hear of the very foot that ho is brought into relation with the triumphs 
different language used by M. Gauhstta, it is likely to give of human knowledge in certain departments will be 
him a new title to their confidence. There is no reason to likely in some degree to excite bis curiosity to know 
believe that the peasantry of France ate in tho least priest- what it has done in the forbidden department. The 
ridden; on the contrary, they are exceedingly jealous of hostility which French and Irish .Liberals bear to freedom 
any trespass on the part of the priest upon matters which of University education seems to bo tho oilspring of a 
they regard as specially their own. Ana even the less dis- distrust of that very learning which they wish to ex¬ 
tinguished onr^s have probably some sense that the asso- tend. Instead of feeling that an educated Ultramontane 
elation of the Church with politics has been a fruitful is at all events bettor than an ignorant Ultramontane, they 
source of the distrust with which their ministrations are scorn to fear that the more an Ultramontane kuowo, tho 


often received. They are supposed to be political 
agents oven when they 01*0 not really concern¬ 
ing themselves with politics, and tho unpopularity 
which attaches to them in this capacity often extends to 
them in their purely spiritual capacity. To a man who is 
really acting as a political agent, the hopo of serving tho 
cause he wishes to see triumph may be a sufficient con¬ 
solation for losing tho confidence and goodwill of his 
parishioners; bat to a t man who is not a political agent, 
and who merely enjoys the reflected discredit of being 
one, the loss remains wholly an balanced. Ho would 
bo quite satisfied, if left to himself, to let the world go its 
own way and to make the spiritual needs of his people the 
solo object of his labours. It is hal'd that ho should bo 
prevented from doing this by the determination of hie 
more ambitions brethren to take the world in hand and 
convert tho Clmroh into a powerful political influence. 
When men of this type hear that tho leader of the Left pro¬ 
fesses hih respect- for the beliefs, the ministers, tho practices 
of religion, and only dislikes the identification of religion 
or its miniature with politics, they will not feel under any 
very strong inducement to push the prospects of some 
Conservative candidate who may adjure thorn to resist 
M. Gambetta and his party as they would resist the Devil 
liiuiHelf. 

M. Gamjimta’s attack upon the liberty of University edu¬ 
cation was not worthy of tho rational statesmanship lie has 
lately sought to display. If the clergy arc to remain disso¬ 
ciated from politics, politicians must take care not to deny 
them their just rights. Otherwise they will come into the 
political sphere to regain them, and once there, they may 
not be so willing to retire. It U unreasonable to expect 
that French Catholics .would for ever remain content with 
a University system which committed the whole higher 
education of tho country to tho State. Upon any theory of 
Liberalism parents have a right to bring up their children 
in any system of religion or philosophy that they may 
cliooso, and we cannot see why they shonld be forbidden to 
delegate this power to others. M. Gamhjstta would not 
forbid a father to teach Liaison that tho sun goes round the 
earth, but he is distressed at the notion of this same parent 
sending this same son to a college which teaches that the 
sun goes round tho earth. Perhaps ho will say that it is 
not the teaching ho objects to so much as the claim put 
forward on behalf of the Church to have this theory 
stamped with the State seal, and put in all respects on a 
level with tho more accurate, though less orthodox, theory. 
No doubt, if the 8tate wero compelled to give degrees 
to men who passed an examination in either kind, of 
astronomy, M. Gambhtta's dislike of the law would be per¬ 
fectly reasonable. But, as a matter of fact, the difficulty is 
always evaded in one of three ways. Fit hor University 
degrees are conferred by a mixed Board, in which ease 
the theory of the earth's motion is sure to be recognised ; 
or the orthodox University is allowed to confer degrees of 
its own, and so no one is deceived, because it is known that 
an orthodox degree moans that a man has been brought 
up in the belief that it is the sun that moves, and not tho 
earth; or tho subject is excluded from the examination, and 
then those callings which require astronomical ooonraoy in. 
stitutoaspecial examination in astronomy. All these ways ore 
open to cavil, but any one of them seems to be better than a 
system which does its best to isolate the orthodox student, 
and so to shut him out from that amount of knowledge on 
after subjects which those who have tho chargo of him are 
willing that he should obtain. .The most extreme con* 
ceiva&le instance has purposely been ohosen in order to 


more dangerous he will become. This vimv would be in¬ 
telligible if it wero preached by U1 tramontanes them¬ 
selves. But to declare that the only way of rendering 
yuur adversary harmless is to keep him ignomut in¬ 
volves a strange misconception of the influence pf educa¬ 
tion. The details of the French law which concedes freedom of 
University education may be faulty enough, but tho prin¬ 
ciple on which it is baaed is more really liberal U<*n tho 
opposite principle maintained by M. G4MSKTI4. tit ill lho 
fact tbfit ho does not apply the common sense which cha¬ 
racterises other parts of his speech to the autyenl of the 
higher education docs not destroy the importance of a 
change which, almost for the first time in later French 
history, exhibits Radicalism and moderation in conjunction 
upon the question of religion. 


THE COST OF EDUCATION. 

riTHE announcement that the expenditure of the London 
JL School Board for 1870 will necessitate a rate of 4L/ 
in tho pound, coupled with the reasonable suspicion ilisi 
even this sum may fall short of the actual outlay of tho 
year, will excito a natural uneasiness in tho minds of th,* 
ratepayers. It is clear that to bring elementary education 
within tho roach of every child is a more costly process 
than was at first expected. Before the passing of the 
Education Act, zealous educationists naturally tried to zrmko 
us little as they could of tho bunion, while those who were 
not zealous educationists did not know the statifiiics of the 
question well enough to have any opinion about it. Tim*' 
unforeseen sources of expense have been discovered since 
that time. First, there is the inevitable overlapping of 
voluntary and Board schools in large tqwns, and most of 
all in London. In country parishes it is easy to ascertain 
whether sufficient accommodation for every child h 
alrtmdy provided iu voluntary schools ; and, where this is 
tho case, things go on much as they would have gone on 
it* the Education Act hud never been passed. Bui 
in London, where it is known beforehand that the 
voluntary schools are altogether inadequate to the 
educational needs of the population, and a current»ond- 
iug vigour of effort is expected from, the School Board, 
it is plainly impossible to calculate with any nicety 
how many children are already pmvided for ami how many 
remain to be provided for. Possibly the London School 
Board may not in all cases have been careful enough to 
ascertain whether schools were wanted before determining 
to build them* But, oven if they had exorcised ah 
oHsible caution in this respect, they could not have helped 
adding some schools which, as things Imvo turned out, arc 
not absolutely required. Another element of increased 
expense is tho advanced conception of elementary educa¬ 
tion which is a necessary result of tho position which the 
controversy lias taken. It is impossible to turn elementary 
education into a great political battle-field without making 
each party maintain that they have a higher idea of 
education than their adversary. The secularist tnuhte the 
Churchman with being indifferent to the children's 
progress, provided only that they can suy tfte Cate¬ 
chism by rote. The Churchman retorts on the se¬ 
cularist that tho beggarly* elements of secular know¬ 
ledge ^ as fought in Board schools do net even supply 
that intellectual learning to which tho religion of the 
children is sacrificed, Consequently both parties are anxious 
to make tho Hpt of subject* fought in thou* schools as com. 
plote a» possible, and tho more subjects aro taught, the 
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better qualified must be the teachers that teach them. A 
third element of increased expense is iho rise in the value 
of teachers consequent on the increased demand for thorn. 
Not only are more teachers wanted, not only must the 
teachers be themselves better educated, and therefore able 
to ask better terms, but the ordinary teacher of five years 
ago is no longer to be had at the price of five years ago. 
Schools have increased at a rule with which tho increase 
of teachers has not kept pneo. None of these items of ex¬ 
pense are likely to grow less as years go on; or, if the last 
should happen to decrease, it will probably be balanced by 
a further increase in one or both of the other two. 

This consideration will perhaps have weight both with 
Parliament and with the Government in determining tho 
character and fate of the various Education Bills which 
will bo introduced this Session. For example, Mr. DfXON 
will have some good stiff work cut out for him if he wishes 
to prove that the ratepayers will be better off if School 
Boards are universally established. 11 in ideas of a School 
Board and of a school arc not inseparable, but they aro very 
closely allied; ami it is not likely that, if they wore set up 
in every parish, they would all be content to do nothing 
beyond passing by-laws to help the parson in filling the 
Church school. Tho advocates of tree schools will bo 
equally'at a loss to justify their rejection of school fees. 
It must cost considerably more to teach a child for fivo 
years who never pays a farthing all that time than to teach 
a child for the same period who never fails to produce 
his threepence every Monday morning, lb will be a 
matter of some interest to see how Mr. Dixon meets 
this objoction. An array of free Board schools ris¬ 
ing up in every direction side by sido with voluntary 
schools may rejoice the hearts of educationists, but it 
will make an equally forcible appeal 1.0 the pockets of 
the ratepayers. What, for example, would the education 
rate amount to in Tjondon if there More no voluntary 
schools and no school fees? Even if we concedo tlmt 
under these circumstances the education given to thu 
children would be very much better than it is, and conse¬ 
quently that the ultimate gain to the community in the 
shape of diminished Poor rates and fewer prisons would 
more than counterbalance tho loss in the shape of an in¬ 
creased Education rate, would it be prudent to submit the 
issue to tho ratepayers until they have been trained to 
submit to present outlay in consideration of future returns ? 
If the outlay is suddenly imposed on them before they have 
mastered this lesson, there is reason to fea r that, in tho 
reaction agaiust extravagant expenditure, much that is 
included in strictly reasonable expenditure would be swept 
away. There is so much remaining to be doue which must 
entail further expenditure that it seems imprudent to 
quarrel with any agency that is really doing good work, 
even though it may not be doing it in the best couceivablo 
way. Of course tliore must be a limit to this en¬ 
durance, as in tho case of Ragged School a. When 
a certain end has to bo attained, it is not wise to 
be particular about the uniformity of tbe means taken 
to attain it, provided that they all have tho essential 
quality of bringing those who adopt them to the common 
goal. If they fail to answer this definition they have 110 
ol&im to bo considered as means to that particular end. 
When Lord Sua ite surrey defends Ragged Schools on tho 
plea that, though they do not give tho education which Par¬ 
liament has determined shall be brought within the reach 
of every child, they give something which is much more 
valuable, he puts himself out of court. He may bo 
right io thinking that the Ragged School managers know 
their business bettor than Parliament, but this does not alter 
the fact that tbe function of Parliament is to make laws, and 
the function of school managers to obey them. When, how¬ 
ever, the Ragged School managers tacitly withdraw this 
pretension, and only ask for time in which to make their 
schools efficient, the situation is entirely changed. No one 
except an inveterate formalist denies that they have played, 
and aro capable of still playing, a very useful part in the 
machinery of education; and provided that they will not 
insist on resting satisfied with a lower standard of educa¬ 
tion than is demanded of other schools, no ono dcsiros to 
injure or annoy them. Schools which to a considerable 
extent feed and clothe the children attending them 
must have moans of inducing, if not of enforcing, at- 
tend&ucG which are wanting to schools which only give 
education; and in proportion as attendance becomes 
regular the difficulty of bringing children up to the pre¬ 
scribed standard will probably disappear. 


The lesson of tbe London Education rate may also be 
commended to the Government. Tho mention of primary 
education in the Queen's Speech seems to indicate that 
there is something more in store than a mere alteration of 
tho conditions under which tho Parliamentary grant is 
distributed, and Mr. Cross's views about compulsion give;* 
some ground for hope that a farther advauce in this 
direction is in contemplation. Certainly tho more costly 
education bocomcs tho more important it is that nouo of 
the money .spent on it should be wasted. If wo have 
every year to pay more money for teaching, let us at least 
make short work with tho mischiefs which are alleged 
to flow from children not being taught. Even tho loss on 
the school foes of the absentees is not to bo altogether 
despised. It costs as much to provide school accommoda¬ 
tion for fivo hundred children who play truant as for fivo 
hundred children who attend regularly; but the return of 
the children’s payments in the two cases presents a very 
different aspect. There is no necessary association between 
compulsion aqd School Board schools; indeed, tho more 
thoroughly tho attendance of children is enforced the inoro 
it will bo expedient to lcavo parents free to choose tho 
schools which they wish their children to attend. Tho 
failure of tho Agricultural Children's Act to answer tho 
purpose which its well-meaning Rainers designed it to 
answer has been too unmistakable to leave any doubt os to 
tho uselessness of indirect compulsion, unless it is accom¬ 
panied by a very complete, and consequently very costly, 
system of inspection; and even if this were provided, it 
would not touch the cases of children who aro kopt at 
home fur tho sake of their work or thoir pleasure, instead 
of for the sake of their wages. But, oven if inspection 
would completely remedy tho evil of non-attendance at 
school in agricultural districts, it would bo a most short¬ 
sighted policy to have recourse to it. Compulsion brought 
to bear on the employer can only bo a temporary substitute 
for compulsion brought to bear on the parent. After all, 
it is the parent's business to sen that his child is properly 
brought up, while, except in a very general souse indeed, 
it is not the employer's business. If the promised measure 
of the Government ignores this obvious but fundamental 
distinction, and proposes to spend mouoy on making tho 
Agricultural Children’s Act efficient, tho work will certainly 
have to bo done over again by and by. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BREAKDOWN. 

T HE fact that certain notorious enterprises at South 
Kensington, which had their origin in tho surplus of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, are at tho present- moment 
in a condition of hopolcss financial collapse, would not be 
in itself a matter of much consequence if it affected only 
those who aro immediately interested in these unfor¬ 
tunate projects. It happens, however, that a largo sum 
of public money has thus been grossly misapplied, and 
that the Royal Commissioners, who aro to a certain extent 
responsible for this discreditable resnlt, were appointed to 
act on behalf, not of private speculators, but of the com- 
munity at large. It would seem, therefore, that the time 
has come when the Royal Commissioners should bo 
called upon to render an account of the funds entrusted to 
them, and that tho truth with regard io tlic various South 
Kensington Exhibitions should no longer be concealed 
with tbe counivanco of tho Government. The Duke of 
Edinburgh remarked tho other day in reference to a sham 
Aquarium at Westminster, which lias turned out to bo merely 
a drinking-bar in disguise, that this precious institution was 
“ a natural result ” of the Prince Consort's benevolent 
projects; but those who have any genuine respect for tho 
Prince’s memory will probably hesitate to believe that he 
contemplated tho results which have actually been produced, 
and will bu disposed tv think that the persons who are 
responsible for these results have formod a very imperfect 
appreciation of the objects which ho hod in view. It was 
arranged that tbe profits realized by tho first Great Exhi¬ 
bition should lie applied to promote the general advance¬ 
ment of soienco and art; but it appears that .the greater 

g irt of the fund has been bestowed on snch projects as the 
orticultural Gardens and tho Albert Hall, and no one can 
pretend that science or art has profited by snch an appli¬ 
cation of the money. The Horticultural Society lias long 
ago abandoned even the pretence of doing anything fyr 
horticulture in its scientific aspects, ana the Garderih 
have become a mere pleasure-ground for the nse of 
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neighbouring residents. An for tho Albert Hatl, it has 
never served, or attempted to serve, any purpose beyond 
that of competing in the ordinary way with the other con¬ 
cert-rooms and music-halls which are kept up by private 
enterprise; and it is difficult to see why it should bo sup¬ 
ported out of public funds. At the present moment both 
the Horticultural Society and the proprietors of the Albert 
Hall have absorbed a large part of the lloyal Commissioners' 
resources, and arc making no return. Indeed they are both 
in such a desperate condition that they are endeavouring to 
break the bargains which wero originally made with their 
subscribers, and to compel the latter to pay over again for 
privileges which have become a wretched mockery. The 
Horticultural Society, which is supposed to be managed by 
noblemen and gentlemen of high position, has fallen so 
low, both in pnrae and conscience, that it has actually 
defrauded the poor gurdouers of the prize-money by the 
promise of which they were deluded into sending con¬ 
tributions to flower-shown which wero profitable to the 
Society. The meeting of Fellows on Thursday is 
described by jhe reporters as, “ if not of a discord- 
“ ant, of a very inharmonious character"; and Lord 
Abeupahe, in taking the chair, remarked that “ in the pre- 
“ sent stato of feeling amongst the Fellows ” it would be 
impossible for him to go into past events. It seems that 
the Society is at such a low ebb that its Journal has been 
discontinued, and it lias now to depend for “ a medium of 
11 communication between the Fellows " on tho charity of 
the newspapers. Moreover, tho prize-list has been cut down 
to a merely nominal amount. The last resource of this 
distinguished body is now, it would appear, to stako its for¬ 
tunes on a skating-rink, which must be admitted to be a 
veiy curious method of promoting science and art. . 


householders of tho district for a lease of the ground; bat 
in any case public money ought not to be applied to pur¬ 
poses of merely local convenience. The National School 
of Music is another offshoot of the same rank soil os that 
which has nourished the other fungi. It enjoys distin¬ 
guished patronage, and boars the usual delusive trade¬ 
mark of science and art; but it should not bo forgotten that 
it practically involves an attack on an older institution 
which, in the face of many difficulties, has done service of 
tho highest value in tho cultivation of musical taste and 
skill, and which an attempt is now being made to super¬ 
sede, in order to provide further accommodation for the 
omnivorous CoLtfi family, and a platform for the display of 
pushing professionals and distinguished patrons in search 
of a popular reputation. There seems to be something 
in tho atmosphere of this district which oovers the 
nstitutions springing from its soil with a thick coating of 
parasitical incrustations. It is tho great nursing-ground 
>f jobbery and humbug. From the early days of the 
Hrompton Boilers a claptrap parade of enthusiasm for 
the promotion of science and art has been systematically 
kept up, with a viow to diverting public money and 
patrouago to this quarter for the benefit of an interested 
clique; and for the credit of public administration it is 
necessary that the abortive speculations which have re¬ 
sulted from this system should be cleared away. There 
might l)o no harm in such exhibitions if their character as 
commercial enterprises wore candidly announced; bat. it 
is a scandal that such a system of mismanagement and 
imposture should be placed in any degree to the credit of 
public administration. 


Undor these circumstances, it is evident that tbo 
Horticultural Society and the Albert Hall are in 
possession of public property on false pretences. It 
is stated that tho florticultmul Society holds ground 
from tho Royal Commissioners valued at more than 
ioo.ooqL, and that it is now heavily in doht to tho 
Commissioners for unpaid reut. The financial posi¬ 
tion of the Albert Hull is at present surrounded with 
greater mystery; but it is clear that it- is financially 
in a very bad way, siuco it has avowed its design 
of asking Parliamentary sanction for a plan of levy¬ 
ing a now tax on tbo unfortunate victims who have 
already purchased useless boxes and stalls at a high 
figure. If tlicso enterprises had been carried out by tho 
private speculators who are at tho bottom of them in t heir 
own names, they would no doubt have been wound up 
long ago, and it is only by trading in a despicable 
manner on a respected memory, and obtaining tlm use 
of public money on empty pretexts, that they havo been 
enabled to prolong a scandalous existence. It is only just 
that, as far as possible, tho public property which has 
thus been misapplied should bo recovered for the ii.se of 
the nation in some honest and respectable way, and that 
tho cover of a Royal Commission should bo stripped 
from institutions which would then be exposed iu thoir 
trno colours. Whatever may havo been tbo original 
intention with which the South Kensington estate was 
taken up by tho Commissioners, there can be no doubt 
that their management of it lias practically taken 
the form of a mere building speculation. Whether 
it will prove to be for tho public convenience that tbe 
natural history collections should bo removed from tho 
centre of tho town to this remote suburb remains to be 
seen ; but it can readily be understood that the scheme of 
concentrating museums and pleasure-grounds on this spot 
is highly acceptable to the owners of house property iu the 
neighbourhood, and this is the only class which has profited 
by the large expenditure which, by a gross abuse of autho¬ 
rity, has boen diverted from the t?ue objects to which it 
waa dedicated. It would be interesting to know what 
form of science or art A is supposed to have been promoted 
by tho gimcrack mansions off South Kensington. In a 
town whioh grows so rapidly as Loudon it is always 
a pity that any pieco of open ground should be 
swallowed up, and there might bo reason to regret 
tho conversion of the Horticultural Cardens into t streots 
and squares. It is clear, however, that, whatever is 
to happen, the Horticultural Society has forfeited its 
right to the continued possession of this property, by its 
flagrant abandonment of tho purposes for whioh it was 
pretended to te established. Some arrangement might 
perhaps be made between the Commissioners and tbe 


AFFECTATION. 

LL epithets which commonly imply the existence of a feeling 
of slight approval or disapproval in the speakers mind for 
the thing named are apt te be used very vaguely, and the term 
44 a Heeled ** i» no exception to this rule. Some people seem to 
call anything in another 44 affected ' 1 which they dislike, just as 
they term anything “ nice’ 1 which they happen to like. Still evou 
the most foggy niimls probably attach some dim connotation to 
the term affectation, while by some few persons it is always used 
with a hiiilv distinct apprehension of its correct meaning. Hence 
it docs not seem to he a hopeless task to attempt, to define the 
term a little more exactly, and to find where its peculiar value ns 
an ingredient of a well-sorted vocabulary really lies. In waking 
this ut tempi we must obviously' have recourse to tbo Socmtic 
method of dolinitioa by an induction of various examples of tho 
well-m:ogui/i>d application of the term. 

Affectation is most commonly employed in reference to tbe 
details of external behaviour. To take a familiar instance, any 
trick of bodily gait or of manual or facial movement may bo 
deemed affected. A man may liavo an affected way of bringing 
his forefinger to tho side of Lis nose alter the foreign manner, 
or a lady may have a way of seeming to Relieve her trachea 
from some irritant by a characteristic ** kin/' which strikes 
us us being_ affected; or again a young girl may appear to be 
affected wheu eho gives herself a curtain dignity of deportment. 
Some people are able to keep up an affected condition of behaviour 
for a considerable period. Thus wo know ladies who regularly 
assume and maintain a curiously unnatural tone of voice when 
entertaining thoir male visiters. In such a case as this it ob¬ 
viously requires intimate knowledge and close observation to discover 
the affectation. Iu these instances, and in many others resembling 
them, we call an action affected because it springs from a deliberate 
wish to impress another person, instead of from some unreflecting 
impulse or mechanical habit. With inspect to polite behaviour, it 
maybe added that wo look for a certain fixed habit of courtesy in 
people, and do not, for example, call a lady affected who uniformly 
adopts a gracious manner to her guests. Ho that whut we mean by 
aii affectation of elegance in behaviour is the cotincic'is endeavour 
to Assume something which does not flow easily from the fixed 
sources of habit. It follows from this that affected behaviour is 
very frequently u conscious imitation of something foreign to the 
person, more especially of something n little above his reach. 
Childrens a muring affectations always show themselves >■* rather 
too obvious attempts to don tho pretty manners of their elders. 
Iruitatiou passes into affectation ns soon ns it become.* a conscious 
process, and this change seems to take place wry early iu the 
child’s development. Affectation in adults ns welt ns in children 
owes much of its ludicrous ness te a conscious imitation of the 
words and actions of a superior ago or social rank, ft is this 
sirnplo type of affectation which has so often been ridiculed iu 
iabio. 

Another department of human Jiff which offers a good field for 
tho discovery of affectation is tho region of emotional expression. 
When, for instance, a child or au adult expresses admiration of 
some spectacle by a long chain of extravagaatsuperlfttives and absurd 
images, we crdl tho language exaggerated and affected. Tho expres¬ 
sion is felt to be out of proportion to £ho feeling to be expressed. 
Again, a person may go on urging, so to speak, the presence of a 
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'M'rfjiin emotion on his hearer long’ after the feeling 1 has had 
lime to relievo itself. A lady is expressing her regret at some 
little ittcoiiMiferatenct*, and, instead of making her apology in a 
Jew words, continues (o reiterate her awtimnco of vexation, much 
to lur voiiipaniotiK dUcouifdrt. Another common form of this 
allocution of aeiitinumt is the habit of flowing over into feeling 
on every possible occasion. Some men and women seem to affect, 
for instance, an extraordinary degree of risibility, since tho least 
provocative—something quite microscopic perhaps to others—sends 
Hum into long fits of explosive laughter. Then there are the 
young women tvlio seem to he afflicted with u plethora i»f leslludio 
homiumiit, and aro for ever breaking forth into gushing rhapsodies 
over tho scenery last waited ft ml the works of art last inspected. 
Judging by the «udirutr\ ntandard of hutimii nature, wo are 
tiinbfe to believe in these bxcei-siu* effusions <»f sentiment. "What 
stnhcs one as most significant of affectation in these sentimental 
persons is that they appear to 1u* equally excited by the moat 
■H>wvrful and by the ltmtf iimiunilicdni stimulants* The very 
unuy youth wlio flees a comical element in all kinds of things 
laugh* just oa 4 uproariously mid persistently at what menu tho 
merest trille as at something which others are able to recog¬ 
nise a* really ludicrous. In nil these insUitices the alhvdalion lies 
■in a suspected forcing of a feeling beyond its natural hounds by an 
net of deliberate volition. It is the doing with a conscious purpose 
a thing which we expect to be done instinctively by the mere force 
of feeling itself. 

A ca«« of ftUeo.uit.ii>n in sentiment which at lirat sight looks 
very di lie noil from those just specified is that of a person who 
dots not so much seek to iuomi&o ih<» lisiblo dimensions of a feel¬ 
ing us abstain from checking a feeling within becoming hounds. 
Thus we ure apt In c-.H a kuly ailedod who makes no visible 
effort to subdue, f. feeling of trepidation, or of a fastidious n\ei- | 
'I'm at the flight, <»r even mention, of certain harmless little j 
rivatikrtis. ffo, too, we call a young woman affected who uppa* ] 
i l ut.l\ msikes no effort to overcome her natural hadi fulness in the 
pivneuce ot strangers. Wht*nc\ei the term is carefully employed 
hi reference t<» these saseft, it secuis to connote a positive as well as 
a uegnlivo cJemcnt of volition. Tor we invariably suspect that 
the person would contiol the feeling hm for a lurking wLdi 
to display aft much ?*m.dl>Wity or sentiment as possible. Tt. is 
this latent intention to uppear sensitive which really justifies 
the tire of the epithet in fluclt an in at uticu *, for. strictly speaking, 
we employ it incorrectly if wo imply morel) a momt weak¬ 
ness of wfil, And bo we bud that, in these example* also the , 
essence of affectation is the substitution of a conscious purpose lor j 
an instinctive process. The sentiment is dolilieratelj* nursed, n» to 1 
speak, by mu ni ti /lei al expansion ol its external expression. | 

It is to Its observed that there flee Ms to bo a Well-recognised i 
distinction between affectation and hypocrisy in tho expression of j 
sentiment. Jf tho holloMr profession of sentiment is likely to ' 
deceive, and nlflw> to injure by mistfoading, wo scarcely apeak of it j 
«h Hft ftffoctation, but Apply to it .some stronger term ol opprobrium. | 
Moreover, though We rife »\vwtofliert to regard ns aflhctatiuftft mere j 
cxjgg< r.»ti»*ns in the expression of certain feelings, flitch as tho e \ 
Wo have been d* scribing, we should sometimes apeak of a wholly | 
illusviry prolc^ioti of the flame sentiment as insincere or ialao. j 
if u fluty is rather too voluble in the expression of her regrets, she | 
is skid to be affected ; if we have reason to believe that she fools 
no regret at nil, wo rather call her hypocritical. This shows 
that the term nlfegtation, ns applied to' feeling, implies only a 
alight or barnihwt kind of einmUtfoa—a petty spec i oh of pretence 
which is rntlier comical from its patent hollowness, as well us from 
the Billinesw and vanity of its motive, than morally reprehensible. 
It 13 also Worth noting, perhaps, that in the case of sentiment, 
m in that of mere external behaviour, wo recognize such a thing 
as second nature—that is, h fixed habit of expressing a fooling on 
a certain occasion without any vctWtion at the moment. The 
rules of a ligid courtesy defiiHud, for example, that wo should 
always mnuilv't. a certain friendly interest in anything which our 
guest JntpiK.HR to lie talking to i;m about; and so long as we do not 
exceed this quantity wo are not likely to be accused of affectation. 
On lbs other hand, if we lay omsalves out to bo specially syuipa- 
thetic towards a person with whom w milly have no particular 
interest* in common, Our conduct is rightly Maid to he affected; 
urifeflft indeed it has some ulterior purpo-s besides that of simply 
Making an iiMpiCM.ion on our guests mind, iu which case it 
will probably Ife characterised ly uomo stronger epithet. 

We may iu»w pans t j the Second great region of affectation, that 
of literary fttni Artlsiic style. When we necuee a writer of having 
M affected Mftttncriftte, wo clearly I*ken him to those who show 
thcmeehfr* affected in personal bclmviom- mill in the profbflftfou of 
settlmi&ftt. Tbr dearest case of affectation in art. is w here there is 
conscious imitutktti of 'Hliothoi^ manlier. Tho usual form which 
thin liainrsliy takes U AH nttempt to Army oneself in the fine 
plumage of ttioro fcfilHfcnt bi?tK The group of young aspirant 
pools and poUet»wtt who n:ivf jwIv follow in tins wake of a 
feeding p.i t >;ihw eagerly Cftiching at all his peculiarities of 

mumittv, ar..' lightiy said to b» Sffetted. There is of course a vast 
deal of imc'.m<M.*;ous» imitation of Bfvfe iu art, niicl it would be absurd 
to term ertry mu-feian, for affected who instilitrtit*oly 

follows some one motel of Style. Whfeffe the imitation is seen t6 
wise from a natural nffinify of toiffd, it is not said to bft fifibCted. 
Ant only w>, t'VTn comcious imUatidh of style does not always 
amount to atfeatation. It is mmmmtiMt to expect that every 
wrilor should always abstain mmSmrng an echo of sottMt 
pro v feus waete**s melody* The Held of perfect orlgwahty Is art Is 


not largo enough to allow ua to make snob a demand. If only the 
selection of the particular model is seen to be made with an in¬ 
telligent purpose, from a conviction that the nmnner welected is 
most suitiiUc for tho object in hand, it has nothing uftfleetnly. In 
short, drily tuch imitation of another’s stylo is atfocted iW is Coti^ 
KOlotttly executed, and, moreover, springs from mere mental itnpo* 
fence and a silly nr*q>t»nsity to try to appear more than owe really is. 
Tho style of a writer or a pointer may, however, be affected without 
l»ing imitative*. Just ah an original edeeuteibity of behaviour 
fewuAuw affected ns soon as it is studied, so oddities of artistic 
uuiuner grow into uilbciatious \vh«u oonsdously cultivated for 
tlu*lr own sake, and without any reference to their dines# 
or utility. tlonce it is sometimes permioslblo to call an 
eccentricity of literary manner affected after it has been dis¬ 
tinctly brought before the author’s notice by adverse dt-iticfeaift, 
though before this it tuny have 1 h*mi a wholly unoonseions 
hnbit of mind. Nobody, for instance, con doubt that some 
of the later tmcoulhucaao* of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Urowrong are 
correctly styled affectations. It is absurd to supposo that a writer 
can lie wholly unconscious of nuumerisius which have frequently 
Won thrust os it were under his very eyes ; and when one sees an 
author persevering in such eccentricities after them criticisms with 
rather more energy than before, and m cases where no other eye 
tlmn hia own, however kindly, can discover any advantage lo their 
employment, it seems h fairly safe inference" that tho Writer is 
obstinately affected. Yet it is no less clear that it is always 
more or Iosh hazardous to predicate this quality of any man's 
style. Tor, After nil, a man may bring hiiosolf to believe that 
his favourite mannerism is not only useful but essentinl to bis 
art. in spcakinir, then, of artistic stylo as nffuctcd, we sssuino 
that tho selection of all details of style shockl be a half-un- 
cuiiflrioufl process guided only by tho exigencies of tho subject in 
hand. This idea is dearly indicated in tho common expression, 
“ naturalness of style.” A literary stylo is natural when it springs 
from thn author's individual muuro, iind Is directed exclusively 
to tlie Inst, expression of the idea of the moment. it tt 
artificial and affected when it is made a distinct object 
of pursuit for its own sake, whether it- be tlus original 
product of the person who uses it or consciously borrowed from 
another. Ho that, in this class <>l* cases also, affectation connotes 
j the presence of consciousness and deliberate volition with respect 
1 to a thing which ought, so t o speak, to take care ol‘ itself by moans 
! of tin instinctive or uiechnuical prooew. 

In the AifoctalioDM of art rus well oh in thoHO of social life wo 
limy see tho distinction between u comparatively harmlows and & 
culpably iiiaincere profoasiou. 'lliim with rut*poet to artistic 
imitation wo draw u Bhftq> lino between a Ilectatioti, or the adoption 
of another ’a atyle, nnd plagiarism, or the adoption of another's ideas. 
Tho latu-r term conveys a grave accusation of intellectual dis¬ 
honesty, while the former is only in a very slight degree condem¬ 
natory! This difference is probably explained bv the consideration 
tlmt the borrowing of ideas is never, like tho borrowing of style, 
to be excused on tho grouitd of tho limitation of tho individual 
mind, lor nobody bns Any business to write who has no ideas of 
life own to convoy; also that tho lolling of nu author's idnus is 
juucti more likely to impose on readers, and far more difficult, to 
detect, than the adoption of an element of bis stylo which lies 
patent, diffused, so lo speak, over the whole surface of his writings. 

Wo conclude, therefore, that, the term affected lias only a Very 
slight amount of ethical force. Tn some erases it does no doubt 
imply the presence of some Aim mu t of fataitfeation or simulation, 
but this is not ol' a serious character calling for stern disapproba¬ 
tion. On t he other hand, people certainly do very often mean to 
express their strong dislike by this wok!, and wo may reasonably 
infer that, as employed by the more refined and discerning, it 
strike*, eo lo speak, at a certain quality of deformity in the be¬ 
haviour or action so described. In other words, an affectation is 
something which offends our twithetic sentiment. This inference is 
fully borne out by a consideration of the essential qualities of 
affected actions. We bAve Been that they aro such os possess a 
certftin unnatnmhiess, being the result of conscious study and 
voluutary endeuvour, instead of the spontaneous outflow of native 
or acquired disposition. The mstholie charm of a good deal of 
hunau action resides in its unconsciousness. A man whose every 
action was directed by deliberate purpose and reflection would be 
intensely wearisome to the (esthetic eye, which loves before all 
other things iu human character and conduct spontaneity and ease. 
There is, too, in all affected conduct a further repufeivencss which 
is connected with a recognition of illusion and pretence. Otintre- 
diotlon is always unsightly* and tho deliberate siiunktion of a 
nataml quality strikes us ft* an aesthetic dissonance. At the same 
time there are many examples of affectation which do not so much 
displease our sense of fitness und harmony as awaken our fooling for 
the ludicrous. This holds good especially of all the attempts of 
people to robe themselves in the unsuitable manners of their superiors. 
Of course this interpretation Applies only to the term as employed 
with a certain degree of precision by thoughtful pdraon*. Unfor- 
tanatdy, however, thorn ore Vety few, and the greater number of 
people who use the term do so in the utotffc slovuiiiy Matufter. It 
tiaturally follows that these same people are utterly careless in 
making sure that tho pereotil they thus vaguely cbaroctenm have 
the quality attributed to them. It will be seen from what we htfr* 
said that it is often a matter of great delicacy of insight to decide 
whether a particular ingredient of a man's behaviour at an odorty 
of style is tmi?? iii ^ 
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THE FIRST BAT IW TUB HOUSE OF COgJCONft 

I T is natural that whan the Sovereign appears in poison at the 
opouing of L’arliamaut attention &h.oiilJ be ehteily cour 
cenirated on the mmm gorgeous OUamhui; iu which the pageant is 
enacted. And yet ti»& flows of Oomwofia is perhaps. in Us way, 
au eaually curious, if lens testing, objcet of couteuiplMfou. The 
usual coatees* betwoe» the wbev,'wovk-nncby !*rf.»k of iho Lower 
House and the elaborate grandeur of ho Uppnr in of courso 
heightened ou, such an occasion. The llouwit Lords is in its 
fullest splendour. The throne is uucov'rivd, laid the whole woa 
flooded with rainbow tints- —peere iu red JouLs, diplomatists 
in uniforms and * stars, groat ladies in velvet, diamonds, and 
teathora, centering into a bewildering chromatic computiifon with 
the. blazoned windows and gilded roof. Tho l sber of t)io Black 
Red and hi® servitors are in. tho uwondaijt, tin? company is 
luanteUnd with courtly propriety, and ceraimmy ami piveudenco 
axe enforced. When we pass from tlds tpectiwlo of pomp and. 
ordered state to the Iltmso of Common* wo ouW:i- upon a very 
diiforeut scene. The 1 louse itself luis that h>i t of blinking appear¬ 
ance which reminds one of a theatre by te tight when the actors 
are lounging about waiting for rriicWd, and ulnu owrylbing 
and everybody has an air of undrew*. K is barmy noon, but thorn 
is already a throng of members in tbo Homo, souiu trying tfru 
lkwiliur seats, with possibly premonitory symptoms*, of the weary 
aches of much sitting later on, bat, for the iuott part, .standing 
about as long as they cun, like railway 1 rax (filers who stretch 
their legs before they are shut, into ibid: coui|nrtm<>.uta« There iw 
a loud buzz of gossiping, broken by occuftiouaL bursts of laughter, 
ns the funny men make their way from point to point; and it. will 
lie observed that all have their huta on, as if m the wtreet, although, 
in compliance with a superstition which w too strung even fov the 
coldest day, their overcoats have been btv'g on the pegs which lino 
St* Stephens cloister. There is no Speaker as >«t, and the 
giiUmring is therefore only a casual m«>b under thu can' ut llio 
dyQikeoper. Even, however, when the Spetoc-r cm aui-*, tlin Ifrmso 
is only half a House until the (fri^cn’s Spcu-li K:u Uv» read. 
Prayers, indeed, arc read, mid place* sVcua-d. but till the 
Royal messenger cornea tbo Speaker is not emitted to n*t:vud 
hie elevated chair, hut must sit at the clerk's lable Ui u private*, 
informal way. Unless dmpelted bv their owu curiuritv, there 
seems to be no reason why members should atieud 'on this 
occasion at all., Tin ire is nothing more characteristic of ihe 
loose, casual growth of great constitutional arrangements fri Lhis 
country than the manner iu which a House of Commons comes 
together at tbo opening of Parliament, as if it were merely a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. Mo official notice is scut to 
the members that they are roquirad to meet, nor is the time of 
mooting intimated to them in any form different; from that 
in which other people learn these particulars - that is, from the 
columns of the newspapers. When the Sovereign reaches the 
House of Lords, the Royal coiumunds.are scut to. the Commons to 
attend immediately in the other House; but, oddly enough, there 
i& no preliminary summons to the Commons to assemble, and it 
is only by the accident of members reading the uowapapors, or 
by the circulars emanating from their lenders, that they discover 
that on such a day, if they are ut Westminster, they will some 
time or other hear a summons from the Usher ol the Black 
Rod. Aa for us official forms urn concerned, therefore, it 
might happen that when “ the iumourablo House " was called 
upon to attend tlio Sovereign, there would bo no House ready to 
attend. Such members of an existing Varlwnent, however, as 
may have turned up are capable of assuming a sufficiently verte¬ 
brate form, under the uuatitiod Residency of the Speaker, to 
receive the Usher of the Black Rod whan ha knocks at tl*u door, 
ft bd to go in a body to the House of Lords, But iu the ease of 
a now Parliament even this rudimentary degree of organization 
does not exist; for thure is then wo Speaker u all, and the House 
without a Speaker is still only in its Ur*t jetiy-beh stage, a Hubby 
lump of almost inanimate matter. It is true, indeed, that the 
Chief Clerk at the table is on such occasions eutiiWi to exorcise 
a vague authority over the company; but ho is not allowed to 
open bis mouth, and, at the utmost, can only indicate l-y pointing 
or other gestures what he means. It is impossible to say what 
would occur if a dispute on a point of order happened to emu 
in the course, of a debate on the elec lion of Speaker, The Chief 
Ofork would then bo dependent oil hid proficiency in the art of 
pantomime for conveying any opinion or instruction tu the be- 
wilderwl assembly, and the highest authorities nee, wo believe, iu 
doubt whether he would W allowed to resort to anything so 
articulate as the deaf and dumb alphabet of the lingers. It is to 
be hoped that dexterity in dumb show is not omitted iu the list 
of qualification* for a seat at the table of the House. It might 
even happen that the Clerk, to attempting to keep qrdor, would 
himself commit some breach of discipline, such, for instance, ae 
calling out a name,, which the House wouldmdy not ,mmm be¬ 
cause it possessed go mouthpiece to express its It has 

never happened, to point of foot, that this extraordinary state of 
thing* boa led to any mm* practise i*i^v«nw«oe r hut ettilfris 
a ftunou* exaumfo of the suomafoas character of u* nnperiont part 
of the Bril?ah Constitution, 

the omission of any specific cf&efol invita¬ 
tion or command to members of Farifouwnt to meet at au appointed 
hong, beyond the general notification in the Q<n*tte, ra*y no doubt 
Wt mm to that traditional mfow of the Commons thewsoivc* 
in regard to the authority of the Crown which prompts them to 


adhero to tbo rule that “ the tfrst day of every sitting, in *V «7 
lVlvvuient, soun> one BUI mu# no mnrefn^hidh a fotit reading 
form's aake, M tedbro the Hum,,- wtilentv. upon tbo coutidw«teiK 
of the Qneen’a »p*hh;U— that Bid befog always uuo witktho 
torfouB title of OlHudeatino Outlawries, of whicli no more hi 
heta’d afterwards. TUe Sovereign a eutitlod to suuuuon l*a?« 
liament, but a command U> members f^para-U-ly. to emuf *' 
Westminster might s«:m to imply a right U> compel tbw 
to come. Ujiu difficulty would of coui-so bis from wh hi 
the oirier to moot should emanate. The head of the tfr>\ 
meut and the loader of lluj Opporitiou send rouml circular* ; v 
those wJjloui they consider their supporters, asking them u> b»? 
prosout at the evening sitting; but in this respect the JFhniibT 
and the leader of the (>ppoaition are acting only as private memhfra 
of tlie House, and their circulars do not apply to the opening ol 
the Session, but only* to the business to be none* after the Uv-usc 
bus been duly constituted. The IJou*e itself, when opened, hnn 
of course a right to compel the attenduiicc of mmbors, wdion it 
thinks proper to do so, by the form known (to “ a cay of the Uouw*,“ 
and tliw power has licon repeatedly exercised, though neldoiu it; 
modern daya. Hataell, speakiug of the btltor hall' of the 
century, remark* that, “ uotwithatoading the great anxiety, trouble, 
and expense which many persona put thewwlvep to to ofraiu 4 
seat in tho House of Commons, it is inconceivable how nu/i v \ 
of these very persona neglect this duty by not attending 
and taking a part in the buaiui!»4 that is depending; ;cJl 
with what difficulty they are prevailed upon to give up tfo-ij* 
ftmuMiuoute and other leas important avocariou* for this which* 
whilst they continue members, (Might to lie their Urat aud priuetj^ii 
object.* ! This, however, is not one of the grievances of the pK- 
aeut day; indeed, the grievance now is rather Iho other way—Li*t 
on important occasions' the attendance is apt to bo greater tb*m 
there m cmnforUtble room for, if room at all. Tbo early hour *' u 
bust Tuesday at which members began to present themselves c vi - 
tainly allowed anything but want of relish for Uavliiuoenfr rv 
<luties or reluctauce to attencL Before ten •'•'clock in the morning- 
one mouda-r had made his appearance, and left his but on u * .a 
which by particularly coveted, and bv uoou tho benches of ibi 
Huuse nught almost have butm supposed to ho set out for a com¬ 
petitive exhibition of tiie hatter's art. M'o places am specie!ti 
allotted to members iu the House of Commons, except that t>'- foi.it 1 
bench to the right of tho (’hair belongs to the Frivy Coupciism; au* 
tho members for the City of London. In process or thn$ thib biiHh 
bus become the pecufrum of the pertous compcising the (jfoveri- 
ment, whether I*nvy Councillors or not, white courtesy assure thv 
corresponding bouch on tho lpf^io the cwrespouding iiienvwre *'' 
the Opposition. As late, however, as Sir Robert Walpole a tia * 4 
the Rramjer aud the leader of the Opposition both sal as l !Vfr\ 
Councillors au the same bench. It te easy to understand that #vV 
proximity was found imxuivenient, and the prej?eut Rrime . 

once exprassod his satisfaction that there was a tahfo belwoon him 
and the exoiicd leader on tlin other side. Members who have 
received the thank* of the House in their places are allowed to 
keep them permanently, and a few fortunate members posseas thru 
habitual places by a polite understanding. X member is, howowv. 
entitled to mark his scat for the night if lie has been pie*:ut a; 
prayers—a condition which may be supposed to promote, if not 
the piety of the assembly, at least its observance of pious forma. 

White the regular, attendance of members in the* House of 
Commons is a custom which may deserve to bo encouraged, it mwt 
bo cimfosaed that in some other respects this branch of ihe Lcgitin- 
t«,re has boon in recent years drifting into certain habits which Bv vm 
means tend to raise us character. It is to be hoped that'the 
scandals oflast Session will not be repeated during the present; bin, 
apart from actual disorder, there has been a growing tendency to m \ 
aaide couventioual iunepities which cannot m* ignored,and which it 
should be tho object of all who have its reputation at heart to try 
to arrest by every means iu their power. There fa happily at pre¬ 
sent only one lumetoy in the House of Commons, and the 
police may bo left to deal, as they did promptly and effectually eu 
Tuesday, with.the gang of roughs and pickpockets who servo as 
his bodyguard in the streets. The treacherous subserviency to tho njub 
which characterized tho Executive during Mr. Gladstone’s reign 
has fortunately come to an end, and members are up longer allowed 
to be insulted on their way to the House by attempt* at ribald inti* 
lnidntiim. Within tU« House, however, the obsorviiuce of reserve 
and decorum might, perhaps be iuoro steadily cultivated. I 11 such a 
body, white every member is uo doubt theoretically on an equality 
with others, there are grades of personal importance and authority 
which, though uo one would think of sharply detining thenr, 
are easily understood, and which ought to be rw>poeted. There are 
speakers to whom it is a privilege far tin* House to listen, and 
there aro othor speakers who, though they have Mte privilege 
to speak, ora bound tu uso it with consideration to others and with 
some thought of the relative value of what they have tb ssy to that 
of publip time. The disorderly scoue which occurred qn tite first 
day of the prasent pmom vten the members of tWIIonse of 
Commons were on their way to attend the ffiMV M the other 
Chamber, way .perhaps be token as embtematip of spirit whfoh 
w^unforifowi# manifested by a cartel* ffiora of mW at 
othw twiMM. J» gums toth* Uo*w IW. 

ceded by bte mace, leads the waj r , white the Mmtetera and tie 
chief men or the other side are atmpooad to attend him clo " 


mxd tiie ray# of tile mmnbera foUffW & the order of tedfobfog. 
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keeping it, mul Mr. Disraeli, for one, was jostled out of the running’ 
and prevented from reaching the Iwir the Lord(4. Jt in impossible 
to imagine anything more discordant with the tone of ceremonious 
dignity which ought to prevail on such an occasion than the 
tumultuous rush of members across the lobby in order to got well 
1<i the front in the other House. But much 1 he same spirit may 
Hum-times be detected oven in the ordinary proceedings of tlio 
House. There is a want of respect for the leading men, a self- 
important obtrusiveucss on tho part of some members who might 
he content lo remain in the background until they had in some 
way piov'il their right, to a more prominent position. The use¬ 
fulness of such a body as the lfonae of Commons must no'-osurily 
depend in a large measure on tilt* respect in which it is held bv the 
public, and Ibis will in turn depend on the respect which it shows 
for itself. .It is not required that what urn called private members 
should ©JJhee themselves, but simply that limy should show' a little 
reticence uml modesty in using their opportunities of display. 


VA KISH UWHS lT.liS. 

flHIK domestic history of the English people for three hundred 
J yours before the accession of tho reigning Sovereign is re¬ 
corded, with more or less accuracy and completeness, in about 
ten thous-nd sets of volumes each set consisting at the least of 
five separate books, and many of them comprising n much larger 
number. These invaluable ami almost unique records are preserved 
in as main different places as there are sets. An extremely valu¬ 
able set, just where (lie London smoko begin* to give wav to fresh 
air, was a few years ago lodged in convenient proximity to a 
patent stove. A very large number are stored in iron boxes, which 
may be. supposed by ill-infonued and worse-intentioned persons to 
coutaiu plate; and u number nearly, or quite, os large i.s this may 
bo iound under the more immediate exe of their legal custodians 
in private houses. These volumes arc, as our reader.-, know, iho 
parish registers of England and Wales. To a certain extent, but 
it is believed very impeifectlv.their conlentsnre preserved in dupli¬ 
cate in the various diocesan registries ; but as original piddic records* 
of almost piiceleHS value, the j-afi‘guards for their prototliun are 
what we have above de-cribed. From tlm time of the passing of 
the Registration Act of 1.836, the value of the parish reg'.-d-u 1 as a 
public record has been materially lessened. The region lion of 
births and deaths 1ms, for legal purpofc*. -upei^d-d that of 
baptisms amt burials; and the, well-known paL * f long erei-n hooks, 
the visible bane of bridal veil* and the hidden Ptuinldin. -l>h,ek 
of modern novelisls, with their compendious iutrodiiciorv work 
of fiction, Haunting under Parliamentary rauction the blissful 
crowning of Iho loves of William Jlustiiv,a mid Sophia Ann 
Mitchell on the 17th of March, 183b, bv an entirely apoen phul 
“ Vicar of Man-h -hone," have replaced in much more, elaborate 
form tho single amt ,-imple f»M record Jiow *• Thomas lii.-hop and 
Su< ifui Gaudier were mairyed by lianns Jamu-i' y r vj,'’ .It would 
be iir.'k'.r to fillin'' reviewers if wo were to indicate the way in 
wb'iv ;h>>e duplicate, or, n- they arc in fact, trijdieentries 
have pr-ved f.iLal in the lit'nary chums. of immv n carefully eon- 
s'ructeil plot: and in i luirity to mu: nr two well-Kis wn writers wo 
will not tov our niuwo - fur instances in point. 

The usual H i of parisii registers cou>i;d-‘. a* h:i-» beep >aid, of 
five vo’uiiH Th ■ llrst i . the general vgi-tc r. w hicli is probably beat 
known hv the regulations made with n-pci-t lo it in the Seventieth 
(kinon Thf* hook, m-seii ■- of honks, commencing at various dates, 
ns vvi:l I-.- presently >how n, contains till the record* d baptisms and 
bnri.d till the \'-ur 1012,and all the mamagf.- publicly ‘-oleniui/ed 
1 1 ll the pc - dug of the Marriage Act of ( leuvgc tl. in 1753. 
The second lc.uk is lb” ItevMev of Marriages under iho last- 
riicntioned \rt Jiom 1754. till il-.e general Registration Act of 
CW'fpe 111 . in 1812; and ihe flueenihers are the Marriage Uegister 
of 181 V nn<l the logidn> of Baptism’, and Burials >1 ill in 
use. In cojiipnving the \uhie of iho per.-onul iu formation contained 
in tli- uitiiHift books it may 1>.« said g. negtdly that Ihe later 
rogisk” - r "e very much fuller than the em ber in llieit leeovd of 
mftrvh.ues; 1 liat they arc on the whole hu.m eneplelo ns regards 
bftpti.-T.is; aiifl lh:d they fall behind the oil; inal ivgLW- lo u most 
misal ift’neiovx degree in the very important matter of burials. 
They rf" ii.Jr*vl give tho rig" of the jv-smi buried, which is 
seldom slated in the, older books; but, except the mention 
of hh* pi .ice of abode, they give no other iletail bv xvhich 
he may be identified. Thu greater freedom of nil open page, as 
computed with spaces burred and fettered hV rjfcsuud cpluiuns. 
was perhaps favourable to the de.-niptive entries xvhieh nit* fre¬ 
quently found in tho old books ; and, while *• it peore, vagabond box r 
unknown ” is ti description at least a4 definite as a workhouse name 
or an alias, the personality of u Old Francis wlio work’d in tho 
Gravel Pit” stands out much more clearly, in a register near 
liondun, than if the entry had been “ Francis Pitnmu, 70.*’ From 
the same register may also be gathered many evidences of the 
practice ol‘ sending delicate children from the city to be “ nursed ” 
in tho Irish air of the villages round. 

The chief historical or antiquarian interest Ixdonging io these 
record* centres necessarily in the earliest register of tho group, the 
“one parchment book " of the Canon. However unwelcome its 
first introduction may have been, and whatever mny have baon th© 
J©Rs»t,ini c ii, £.>r*i© pi«iee4 10 Stale intrusion w»t,hi.n the province of 
flic Chuvrh, especially where the tax-gatherer appeared in the 
background, there can be 110 doubt that the old register is now so ] 


highly prized as a local treasure that the shadow of a proposal to 
transfer the original volumes to the Public Kecord Office would be 
the signal for a unanimous protest of angry refusal. When, 
therefore, xve \ eiiture to revive a suggestion which was mad© in 
ollicial quarters, and locally advocated with some zeal, about a 
century since, the only form in xvhich it cai^now be presented in 
that it xvould appear very desirable that official copies of the whole 
of these precious documents should be made, aud preserved among 
Ihe Public Kecords,illustrated to aoitio extent,and in special cases, 
wiili pages in facsimile. For a brief and clear account of th© 
eighteenl)»-century arguments upon this subject we are indebted to 
1 >r. Nash, the historian of Worcestershire* This able and learned an- 
t iquary xvns fortunately possessed by a 1 lorodotonn love for all sorts of 
iuci den till digressions from his immediate subject; and he was engaged 
upon t he history of Claim. 1 *, a parish adjacent t«» W orcestcr, when the 
idea of nn excursus upon Parish J legist or, 1 ? seems to have occurred 
lo him, suggested, as usual with him, by oonu> local neglect, Jt 
appear* that a pamphlet had been written by Somerset J Jerald of 
the time, Mr. Biglund, “a learned antiquary/' containing some 
curious illustrations of the slovenly xvny in which the registers 
were then kept, and many valuable hints for their hotter luuimge- 
ment. “ All eutrica,” ho bad urged, “ should be more descriptive”; 
assigning ns a reason that their importance as evidence had in¬ 
creased, since “ inquisitions 1 nxt* imHem aru dolermiued by Act of 
.Parliament, and there has been no Heraldical visitation sinco th© 
If evolution.” Tho magnate of Doctors’ Commons could not bo 
expected to think much of’ tho multitude without l< coats,” whose 
interests xvould only bo indirectly served by his criticism; but it 
xvns by “ others/’ not bv Mr. Bigland, that n distinct proposal had 
lam ullered, that the* Heralds’ College should serve as a public 
repository for the registers. Complaint is made that at that time 
tho registers were “ carelessly kept, and often entrusted to tho 
custody of au ignorant conceited parish clerk, who may neglect to 
make entries, or give what nicknames he pleases.” “Old Mother 
PmnmoU” and “ Tiplinp Tomlinson" are thus instanced by 
Somerset, Ileraid, together xvith “Dr. Johnson’s lady,” an entry 
which xvould more directly provoke his official censure on th© 
ground of its uncertainty. 

’Hi© original orders for tho provision of parochial registers date 
from 1538, and were rendered necessary in consequence of tho dis¬ 
solution of the religious houses and the cessation of their registers. 
The first, xvns issued by Thomas Cromwell, the King’s VicHr- 
( Ieuoral; and this order xvns continued by injunctions of Edward 
VI., Elizabeth, and .Lillies 1 . In tho more important places, and 
in many other parishes of less note, ihe registers date from tho 
time of the original order; but ihis is not found to be the ease 
with the smaller and more retired parishes, and the Canon of 
1604 indicates tho beginning of the reign of Elizabeth as tho 
cailie-l dale from which the general record might bo expected to 
exist. Th© register xvns to bo compiled “ so far aft the ancient 
hooka can be procured, but especially since, th© beginning of Iho 
reign of th© late Queen.” iStill the registers wore ill kept to a 
gnat extent. Parliament interfered under tho Commonwealth; 
registrars were appointed ; and th© curious entries which muBt b© 
familiar to many of our Tenders, beginning “ TJio purpose of 
marriage having been published," evidence tho interposition of 
tho civil power in relation to marriages. At the itestoration 
the charge of keeping the registers once, more devolved on th© 
parochial clergy; but it seems not to have been till after tho 
Devolution that the subject again engaged th© attention of Par¬ 
liament, and in 6 and 7 William 111 ., a duty being imposed on 
the various entries, the negligent clergy appear to have been for tho 
first time exposed to the terror of the common informer. Th© 
eiimmene,eimud of tho registers in many of the smaller parishes 
during the last d*-ead© of the seventeenth century is evidently 
traceable to this cause; hut changes xve re slow to take eilect in 
remote rural districts, and an Act of Indemnity wiih found necessary 
for t be protection of t he defaulting clergy in 4 A nue, c. 12. Instances 
may be found of the gradual awakening of the country parishes to 
the liabilities of the clergy under the Act of William in the fair- 
hand copies of several years in the existing registers, obviously 
mad© from very imperfect original memoranda th© naiuo, and oc¬ 
casionally even the sex, of a baptized infant being in boui© coses 
left blank. 

Except in somo central and considerable places it is probable 
that few of th© original registers are now in existence, most of the 
earlier records being represented by copica, made at various times, 
from IJLie reign of Elizabeth to that of Anne. {Sometimes these 
couioti have led to singular antiquarian mistakes. In a small, but 
uaftient, West Midland market-tow'n tho traces were believed to 
exist of on incumbency of almost patriarchal duration, from the 
pages of the register successively signed, 14 per me, A. B., Rector. w , 
till some sceptical visitor discovered that the great majority of these 
signatures were preceded by a hieroglyphic which proved to be “ext" 4 " 
t.c. “ extroctura.” The town registers are of course for more complete 
and valuable records©! Englishlifo than those of the country parishes, 
and those of tho suburban parishes, again, are more complete than 
the provincial. In the ongin&l register of a parish near London 
there appears a record of the execution of Charles I. in its exact 
place, so entered with a blank margin on every side as to suggest 
the intention of the writer to surround it witn a black border s» 
soon bb he could safely do so. A question of some interest in the 
history of religious opinion is raised by the continual occurrence, 
in the burial entries of a country town in the early port of the. 
seventeenth centuTy, of the phra©© “a creature of Cturist." Entries 
of the burial of infants by name abound; while children who never 
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,Jived are descrilied by a word now used only as a medical or lujral 
WJ*m j and it hqs been suggested with some show of reason that 
tin* unusual description just quoted may indicate children dying 
imbaptized. But opart from any matter of historical or public 
interest which the old registers may contain, many trifling, yet hy 
no weans worthless, traits of personal character may he gathered 
or inferred from thorn. The neat. and precise incumbent is at 
once distinguished from his offhand or slovenly predecessor: the 
man of scholarly attainment is known by his little bits of 
Latin; tho sKVonteonth-contury Jiigh Church ocek*si<udiv nmrlis 
the birth or buntimn of his own child by tbo (ffiureh V’i stiv.il 
as well as by the day of tlm mouth. The domestic parson care¬ 
fully tells us of a time of home anxiety happily end'd, a un- 
decinui herd north?"; and in the case of Ids eldest born, per¬ 
haps, writes 14 Llco juunite ” na well. One incumbent in lbyi 
hits left tho really interesting detail of bis induction to his 
benefice 44 per Tho mom box, Doeunum Decanal: do UVooiuc,’’ 
thus indicating u time and place where the official existence and 
action of the Rural Dean was recognized. A century later, a 
scholarly archdeacon from Oxford notes fromtimo to time in a few 
words of graceful Latin the character of some quiet life passed 
away, or heads the record of his baptisms with a hope adapted 
from tho Greek of the Apocalypse touching another Book wherein 
ril ovnfxara «ura>c yrypnp/xf m <17 • while hie elmrchnmnship almost 
gets the hotter of his charily as he relates, with a too manifestly 
implied inference, how a parishioner was drowned on the a wiring 
of a day when ho had been measuring tho ground for the new 
Baptist Chapel. 

Now and then the uso of Ihe register hr the parson's conmiuii- 
plftce book produces an effect bordering on the grotesque. On 
tho first page of the Baptismal Begister now in use in a snndl 
country parish is inscribed, *• Tho Black Italian Poplar by the Fish¬ 
pond was planted on the 14th day of January, iXitt, being 

then six foot high, By me, 1 *. K. O-, Curate." “ Proh pudor!'* 

adds his succormiv in 1822; “is this tin. place lor register¬ 
ing a Black Poplar? J. It——, Curate." In the pages of these 
simple, chronicles of bygone time even the ghosts of “ the lost 
clot on days'' may alums! ho recognized ns they flit silenj.lv mid 
mournfully across the scene ; and although an isolated inference here 
and there is not sufficient to prove u trace of a once obstinate rural 
resistance to nn innovation upon established custom, it is possible 
that, on a wider comparison ot tho registers of 1752, gome interesting 
evidence on tlm subject -might bo brought to light. But enough 
may have been already said to show that, on many and very widely 
differing grounds, it might prove both desirable nml useful to 
inquire into the details of the history of tho domestic and social 
life of England which are at ill preserved, though practically hidden 
from sight, in tho parish registers. 


Dll-TRK It Of BERN. 

W E have no wish to war with tho dead, nor should we 
willingly mice tin again a controversy eleven years old either 
with tho dead orwith tho Jiving. Whon Mr. Kingsley was Professor 
of History at Cambridge, we had occasion to speak more than onco 
with some degree of (strength of. Home of the writings which he put 
forth in that character. The mere fact of his deal h cannot make t Imre 
writings bettor or worse ; but a fact which happened home w hile be¬ 
fore his death made a wide difference in the way in which am- fair 
critic would look at them. One ad of Mr. Kingsley’s life might 
well be taken as wiping out all old scores on the ground of any¬ 
thing that ho said or did as Profess »r. To put the matter ‘in 
.plain words, ho was appointed to an office for which he whs unfit, 
iand, when he found out his own unfitness, he gave up that office. 
,]We are not speaking without book when wo say that Mr. Kingsley 
Jgavo up hi@ professorship, not from caprice, not from wvuriuess, 
not from the ambition of any higher post, but from the holiest con¬ 
viction that he had made a mistake in accepting the office at all. 
An act like this may fairly be .set against the original mistake and 
against any other mistake that followed il. It. was the act or a just 
man, and something more than a just limn. It w as t he act of a man 
who had clearness of moral vision enough to w whnt wns right 
even when it told against himself. And it is nn act which os yd 
stands by itself. It is an act which as yet. had no imitators, cum 
where an imitation of it would Ua\e been most, for the welfare of 
learning. It would be oasy to name Professors who are at least 
aa unlit for their posts os Mr. Kingsley was, but whom it Uns 
not boon found so easy to convince of their own nntitness as 
it was to convince Mr. Kingsley. We have been led into these 
remarks on a subject to which we should not have gone buck of 
our own accord, because, in n preface to a new edition of The 
Ronim and the Teuton , Professor Max Muller has made some 
remarks which bear directly on our criticisms of that work whon 
it appeared eleven years ago, and which start on© or two points 
which seem worth examining on tboir own account. VV« are 
not going to review the book again. Indeed we really do not 
Bee that Prufetoov Mullers estimate of it really differs very much 
from our own. We upeke strongly in criticizing the work of a 
living writer which we thought was likely to do harm to sound 
laormng. Professor Muller writes gently and apologetically in 
editing the work of a deceased friend. But tho two estimates are 
really as nearly the same m they could be whon they were 
written from two such opposite points of view. Professor Muller 
44 doubts” whether Mr. Kingsley would have wished The Tttman 


and the Teuton to he handed down to posterity; from tho fact that 
Mr. Kingsley resigned his professorship we infer that ho woulltnot 
have wished it. But we have no need to argue this point; we have 
no need to review tho book again. Our present business is with 
PrufesHur Muller, and not with Mr. Klngsdoy, and if wo have to. 
mention Mr. Kingsley a name again, it. will be purely accidentally, 
and because wo cannot help it. 

We do not find, however, that we have nuy real question, either 
of fact or of opinion, to dispute with Frofosjor Muller. Indeed 
we nn* not quile t-nro whether Professor Midler, in defending 
his deceased friend from Certain adverse critics, really referred to 
ourselves or not. Professor Midler says:—“ For instance, iviugs- 
ley s using the mime of Dietrich instead ol‘ Theodorie was repre¬ 
sented ns the very gem of a blunder, and some critics went no far 
hs to think th.it ho laid taken Theodorie fora Greek word, as an 
adjective of Theodores.” Now it is perfectly true that wo did 
represent the use of the name Dietrich in tins case as “ the very 
pom of a blumW ’’; indeed we used jt. in illust-ntiiriu of the doctrine 
that only an ihireuious man cun make a pood blunder. A dull 
man, we expressly said, would not have spoken of Tliuodoric as 
Dietrich in this particular way. But h was not wo who hinted 
that Theodorie had been taken for a Greek word ns an “adjec¬ 
tive of Theodorua.'’ Indeed wo do not know what is meant by 
Theodorie being an “ adjective of Theodores.” What we did hint 
was that tho form Dietrich was used under the notion that Tlnjo- 
doric wiiH, not a Greek word, but a Greek corruption of the Gothic 
name, and that to write Dietrich was in truth to restore that name 
to its proper form. Our notion was that the form Dietrich was 
used because it was the form uxed in the Niolwlimgcn Lied and hy 
(iurnian writers generally, and because it wns thus thought to be tho 
truest and most correct form of tho name of the Gothic King. Now 
we need hardly say that Dietrich, the High-Dutch form of tho 
name, was not and could not be the true form of tlw name of a 
Goth, and that the u«iud form Theodorie, even if its vowels have 
been a little tampered with to give it a Greek look, keeps tho right 
consonants, consonants which are equally Gothic and English* To 
call Theodorie Dietrich seemed to us to belong to that peculiar 
class of blunders in which a man, in striving to correct a common, 
usage, goes himself much further wrong than the common usage. 
Blunders of this kind are always especially amusing, but wc repeat 
that it is not every man who can make them. They cau only Ik* made 
by those who combine half knowledge with real ingenuity. 
IVrhnps wo are wrong in our inference. It may have been, as Pro¬ 
fessor Muller thinks, some ff quii*> different line of thought wliich 
l**d to the use of the word iu this case; but, granting* that the line 
of thought wns what we thought it was, the use of the form Die- 
j trich iu this casi certainly was 11 very gem of a blunder of this 
j particular kind. The mmd form was the right one ; the attempt 
i to correct the usual form was the immediate .simreo of error. 

! But it is quite po^ihln that, we wore wrong, and that Profess-or 
I Muller is right. It unit that the twine Dietrich was preferred, in 
' perfect know ledge of the difference between the If igli-Dittchund th« 

I Gothic form, but with tlie object of pointing nut the connexion 
! between the Theodorie of history and the Dietrich of legend. 

| Professor Muller admits tin!, iu such a care, * 4 a few words ou tho 
• strange mixture of legend and hi*lory might have been useful.” 
We should luve said that thev would have been not only useful, 
but absolutely iieccwwy. Mill it may be as Professor Midler 
suggests. But lie leaves out of bight‘that we spoke of the us© 
»f the. form Dietrich as not. standing alone, bin as being one 
among wwera.1 strange descriptions of other people. We thought 
that, when Theodorie was called Dietrich, it wa.> of a piece with 
calling tho Eastern Emperor the “ Kaiser of By rant," n formula of 
which l*r<>lessor Muller givus no explanation. It \» possible, that 
il mnyhftxe been done to suggest the continuity between Ju-linian 
ami Francis tlm Second ; but here, again, a few word* of explanation 
would certainly have been useful. 

But our question with Promssnr Mfiller goe* a little further. 
The case is this:—Theodorie, allowing for a slight change in tin* 
vowels, is the Low-Dutch, tlm Gothic end Enplirii, form of the 
same naino which in lligh-Dutch is Dietrich. f lln* ulnious rule 
would b© that, in speaking of persons beiriug that name, au 
Englishman should say 'iluMdone and n German Dietrich. Wo 
may add that a Frenchman would say Thtnn/, and a Hollander 
l>ie A*, those being the forms wliich the name, ha.- Jinallv taken 
ill their several tongues. This is the rule nn which we commonly 
act, when there is no purliculur reason to the contrarv. Tins con¬ 
queror of England will naturally appear ns Will it nn, Wilhelm, 
Utnllavme. or Willem , umuding to the longue in which ho is spoken 
of. According to this rule, we should not he at all surprised at find¬ 
ing any Gorman writer speak, likoJidiaune- \ on Muller, of Theodorie 
as Dietrich von Bent, snv wore than we >houIJ be surprised at his 
Rjtoftking of nn English hiug ns Wilhelm or Umirinh. To speak 
of Dietrich in English would, from this point of view, be much 
the Rftmo us to say that. Abbot Frinh-^h av/io dejm-ci by King 
If ilhelm. But tho cast* of Tliondorie and Jfielricli is not quit© 
tho same as this. It comes nearer i.» tin* care o^ Karl, Chttrle*. 
or Charlemagne; but. it is not qmm the mine as flat. There 
is »i great historical Theodorjr-- Jhrmlmk, if w« mean to be 
perfectly right—who aland* mu in history by that particular 
form oi^ the name above all other hearers of it. There .is also 
a mythical person who s-tands out 11s conspicuously in legend bv 
the other form of Dietrich. Here, then, there would at first 
sight be reason for always speaking of the historical hero as 
Theodorie, and of the legendary hero as Dietrich, It would seem 
to be bo important to distinguish them that it might be thought 
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well to call the historical person Theodorie, even in writing HigH- 
German, and the mythical person Dietrich, even in writing English. 
Thon comes in tins feet that the mythical hero also appears, in 
another branch of Teutonic literature, in a form which, ns con¬ 
trasted with Diotrich, we may call the same n» Theodorie; the 
Thjadrekr of the Edda. And there comes in the much more 
important feet that the Theodorie of history and the Dietrich of 
legend have got inextricably rolled into one. The real or supposed 
deeds of each have been attributed to thu other. In speaking of 
Theodorie, we must not forget his connexion with Dietrich; in 
sneaking of Diotrich, wo must not forget his connexion with 
Theodorie. Tho thing therefore becomes really puzzling. Unless 
the matter in hand is so perfectly clear as to exclude all cavil, it 
is almost dangerous to speak of eirher hero by either name, with¬ 
out some kind of explanation, tine form may bo host for tho 
initiated, and another for outsiders. Local nomenclature conies in 
also as well as personal uomomdaturc. It is plensaut to find old 
Tsehudi thinking it needful, when lie speaks of Verona, to explain 
that he moans “ BietrichsWn in Lamparten.” 1 \» call Verona 
Didrichubem is a short way of calling up a whole crowd of natm- 
eiations in those who know all the 1 hot ric.hs and all the Borns; but 
mich a wav of speaking would be meaningless to the world in 
general. 

There is then, as far as we can see, no real difference between 
ourselves and Professor Miiller. Professor Muller allows I hat 
an English writer should not cull Thendoric Dietrich without 
some explanation. We can conceive cases where it might ]v well 
to call Thpodoric Dietrich, provided souit; evplimation were 
given. All that Professor Muller has to ray about the name, 
though very curious and instructive, hardly hears on ihe point from 
which the controversy, if wo may so call it, first ginned. The 
different forms of the name, as collected by Professor Muller, 
nuikeitn amazingly long list, and yet we conceive that it is only meant 
;w a list of forms applied to the one groat Thendoric. for it would 
be eu-iy to make it longer still by taking in all the forms borne by 
all the bearers of tho name. And to Professor Muller’s researches 
we might mid that the Gothic name oddly enough, to Imui 

got more thoroughly He lien i zed in Latin thun in Greek hands. 
In Mnlehos and Zoaimos lie appears as totvdcpix 0 G which is one 
degree nearer to tho Gothic, though not to the English, spelling 
than tho Theodoricus of the writer whom worm.- glad to Iki taught, 
to call tho annalist of Ravenna, instead of * ho awkward formula 
of rim Anon)mns Valosianus ad cnlmn Amrui&m MaiwJlini.” 
Then the Ravenna annalist tefis us that tin- plate by means of 
which the King used to sign his nrfhie had four letters engraved, 
lor which four letters tho annalist gives us five, “ Theod.” Th 
then was expressed by one letter; but was it, ms is commonly as¬ 
sumed, a Greek 0, or was it the Gothic equivalent which looks 
more like 'f 1 ? So again it is perfectly true that proper names do 
not always conform to Grimm's Law, and we might uHc for a long 
while on tlm question in dispute between Grimm and Professor 
Miiller as to the respective antiquity of High and Low 1 hitch. It 
is a great point for Professor Mullers view if ho law caught a 
Dfiithtn.c and a TordioiHx' much older than Ihe East-Goth Theodorie, 
though at the same time we might whisper in his ear not to forget 
Ten tales and Orgetorix. But all this has very little to do with 
Bui mutter in hand. Let us grant that proper muues often sin 
against Grimm’s Law, as they must do when they are carried 
ln>dily from one people t.o another. Let ua grant also that tho 
1 Ifeh-Dutch forms nmy be aa old as the Ixrw, or older. But in this 
particular case, as between the two forum Theodorie and Pietrirh, 
Grimm 1 « Law is strictly observed, ami the Low form is, at least in 
existing wri li ngs, older than the 1 ligli. W e art- always glad to hear 
anything that Professor Muller hn« to any on the subjects of which 
he is so great a master*, but what be says now has really very 
little to do with tho original matter in lmn'd. 

But in the last two or three pages of tho preface Professor 
Muller goes away into matters of which ho is not so thoroughly 
nr.oiei-. It is always a weak lino of argument to defend the mie- 
teki rt of a modem writer by saying that he followed the lead of 
rtonuj great earlier writer. Nor is it quite the line of historic study 
which we should chalk out when Professor Muller says, “ Tlw 
pevruauent interest attaching to these lectures does not spring from 
the feels which they give; lop these students will refer to Gibbon.” 
There was a time—it may bo past—when even the general render 
not only referred to Gibbon but read Gibbon. Students, wo may 
hope, will road their Gibbon, and will also refer to, and some¬ 
times even read, Gibbon’* authorities. To coll Uloacnr and 
Theodorie Kings of Italy, still more to say, as modern writers so 
constantly do, that they “ took the title of King of Italy,” turns 
the history of the times so utterly upside down that the example 
of Gibbon hhoioif cannot justify it. But it is to be noticed that it 
is only incidentally that Gibbon ever calls them Kings of Italy. 
He points oat quite clearly, though less prominently than might 
have been wished, that they never wiled themselves so. They 
were kings, but not Kings ox Italy; indeed a territorial title tike 
King ofltaly was unknown till age* l«u*r. The Teutonic king was 
in formal style u Bex ” pimply. He is rhetorically “ Gothorum 
Horaauorutoque regnator,” ana we evou read of (.Mower that“ reg* 
navit Italics ’ * f but " Bax ltalife * they never are. The oddest thing 
of all is that, where Procopius, in describing the death of TotHto, 
naalcos the young Goth say to his slayer Araados, ri to vrt* & ms, 
r6v d«nrurv* rbv <r«vrov Shjujmg, this appears in Gibbon 

» (> spare the King of Italy.” Mien/®, » a note, points out the 
ftfcronge pervewiou, and Professor Muller might have added that in 
Tkt Mmmm und the Teuton Milman k followed and not Gibbon. 


What Professor Miiller means when Hu says that Gibbon*, show* 
how Qdnacer “was determined to abolish the uaelegaand expensive) 
oiRco of vireregvnfc of tho Emperor ” we cannot in tho least guess. 
What Odnacer did, what. Gibbon distinctly Bbows that ho did, want 
to bubrttitute a nominal viceregent of tho Kiuporor—practically, of 
course, an independent King—for a separate Emporov in Italy. 
Professor Muller again wiys:—“ lu speaking of the extinction of 
the Western Empire with Romulus Auguetulus, Kingsley again 
simply followed the lead of Gibbon and other historians: nor can 
it ho said that the expression i« not perfectly legitimate, how¬ 
ever clearly modern roaeareh may have shown that tho Roman 
Empire, though dead, lived.” This Inst, sentence we do not under- 
stand; but to speak of “ the extinction of tlw Western Empire with 
Romulus Augustulns ’ undoubtedly is, if properly explained, [er- 
tWjtly legitimate. But if Professor Mul’ur refers to anything that, 
we have said, we cun c»nl) say that thu phrases to which we oli,e« Usd: 
were quite different. M e objected lo speaking of AugusUihw or 
“ the last. Emperor of Romo,” and to recording thu formal reunion 
of the Western Empire with the Extern will: the couMirerit, SA& 
ended, even in name, tho Empire of Home.” 

We have only to add that Professor Mu llnr spwkft tiiKWghi* 
out of his reasons for not altering or correcting this or that in 
the book for which lw wrote a preface. Ue would of muroa 
have been quite wroug to correct or alter anything in the te it, 
whatever lie might do in ihe w.iv of correct hum, after I httsi 
Milman'fl fashion, in a foot-note. VVe cannot siy that wont-re* 
with Professor Miiller ns lu its being worth while lo reprint Tb* 
Jioman mid fhv Tmhrn ; but tliero enn be no doubt that, if it wa« 
to bo reprinted, it was right to reprint it word for wold u» ite 
uulhor left it. 


Tin-: (>rAEi-:n*s hat. 

\ VERY big book might bo written on tho part played by 
-i.V_ tho hot in histury. if the Mad Hatter of Aiict vi li'nmbir- 
fund had undertelion lo write a history of the world, he. con'd huvi* 
summed up tho lending epochs in tin* development of Linn;'“Ail 
civilization under tendings designated by the proiuiivn'i le id- 
piece of each epoch. What te-tler symbol for the old Greek epoch 
than tho Stojdtanm, for tho old Roman epoch than tho civic crown, 
for ( 1 m Byzantine Empire than tho diadem, for thu mhhL’ agou 
than tho Papal tiara, or for the Revolution tlian Ihe /unmet 
routje '* 

lterhaps no other human headpiece bus been ihu cause «>t w> 
much stir in society a® the bat of Gcargo box, the founder of 
Gunkerisnu We liAve seen the pilgrims at Thonou, in Savuy. kina 
the. hat which tho eager Iftancis de Bales forgot to put on his bend 
when bo started upon bis preaching mission against the Call mists. 
AY hat would one. givo to wm the ter more impudent. Ji *L which 
George Eox first refused to put oft’in the presence nf tho magis¬ 
trate* and ministers of OromwoU’s reign Y ’• I’nmd Ih-sh," *a\» 
George Eox , i( looks for bat. honour,” The rtdiihol to urn-om* the 
head hefore mngistratea, like mimy other parts of tile (Quaker 
ritual, had been intermittently attempted by some of the earlier 
Puritaiw. u Salt marsh was tho tiivft," says l>r. King, in bis Life of 
Joha Locke, “ that begfui to he acvupuloua about tire hat.’’ It 
appears, however, from Camden's Annuls, that more than a eentmy 
earlier Iloehet and some nf the first. Miuprelatos refused, in Elijwt- 
hi-til's reign, to take «-il their bats before the magistrates. That 
which was undefined and tentative for a few here and thero among 
the forerunners of Quakerism became a fixed and hard ritual for 
thousands when it whs adopted by the powerful mind of George Fox. 
Ho claimed a Divine coimmindiuent for his apparent want of vt-epect- 
and politeness. “ When tho Lord sunt me forth iuto the world FI* 
forbade mo to put off my hat to nnv, high or low. O tho rage 
that was then m the priests, magistrates, professors, and peojrfe 
rrf all sorts I But. tho Lord shewed roe that it: was an honotar 
invented by men in the Foil anti in the alienation from God, 
who were offended if it were not given them, amt yet would be 
looked upon rm Haints.” His disciples accepted at once and without 
hesitation the command to pay no w hut lionmir ” to their neigh¬ 
bours, and were HafisJiod with the arguments produced by their 
leader. Before they came into conflict with tin* higher powers upon 
this TMtint they had to endure “ blows, punches, and beatings for not 
putting oft’ their hats to men,” and often u had their hats violently 
plucked off and thrown away.” Many a good Quaker, George Eox 
telle ns, lost a good hat through his resolute obedient to this novel 
unsocial ritualism. Many Quaker tradesmen lost their cuatotners 
at the first, for “ the people were ahy of them, and would not trade 
with them, when Friends could not put off their hats, nor how, nor 
use flattering words in salutations, nor go into the fashions end 
customs of the world; so for a time some Friends Chat were trade* 
men could hordlv get money enough to buy bread.” Btrt when it 
wits discovered that tho yea of these queer persons “wta yea, and 
their nay was nay,” their customers returned, until the romplAint 
became common in the North of England amongst u envious pr** 
feasors, If we fat these Quakers alone, they win take the trade ef 
the nation.” 

The first occasion on which the Quaker’s hat came publicly sad 
officially into trouble ww at the Launceston Assises in the tear 
1656, before 00 less a person than Chief Justice Glynn. ** Whm 
wo were brought into the Court,” says Fox, “we stood a pretty 
while with our hats on, and all was quiet, ana I was moved to sty, 
‘Pbsce be amongst you! r 4< Why % yon not put your hats off*’ 
said the Judge to us. Wo said nodring, » Put<df yoar hat*/ said 
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the Judge again* Stitt we said nothing. Thw « 4 d the 
Judge, * Th# Court oomnmnda you to put off your beta.’ ” 
George Fox, with amazing simplicity, asked for aornt Scriptural 
instance of Any sbagietrate commanding: prisoners to put off their 
hate. Ho next asked to ho shown, 44 either printed or written, any 
law of England that did command such a thing." Then the Judge 
crew very angry, and said, 44 I do not carry my law hooka on my 
“ But,” aaad Fox, 44 tell me wlierA it is printed in any 
statute-book, that l may rend it" The Chief Justice cried out 
« Prevaricator 1 ” and ordered the Quakers to be taken away. When 
they were brought before him again, the Chief Justice naked Fox 
whether hate were mentioned at all in the Bible ? “ Vue," said 

the Quaker, " in the third of Daniel, where thou mayfit road that 
the three children wore cnel into the fiery furnace by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s command with their coats, their nose, and their hate on ! ” 
Herb was a proof that even a heathen king allowed men to wear 
hats in his presence. “ This plain instance stopped him," says 
Fox. 41 So he cried again, 1 Take them away, gaoler; * accordingly 
we were taken away, and thrust in among tiuj thieves, where wo 
were kept a great while.” After nine weeW imprisonment 44 for 
nothing but about their hats,” as the Chief Justice told them, they 
were again brought before him, grimly wearing the offending head- 
gear. 44 Take oil their hats,*’ said the Judge to the gaoler. * 4 W Inch 
he did,” says Fox, “ and gave them unto us; and we put them ou 
again. Then the Judge begun to make a groat speech, how ho r<s- 
raseDted the Jjord Protector‘e person, and that be had made him 
jord Chief Justice of England. The Quakers were incorrigible. 
They were sent book to prison, but not really so much for the 
wearing of their hats ae for tlio suspicion that they wore loyalist 
emissaries affecting religious siogulurity in order to win their way 
amongst the extreme Puritaus. Indued, a Major »Scely actually 
gavo ovklenco—false enough—that he had heard George Fox boast 
that ho “ could raise forty thousand men nt an lumr’e warning, 
involve the nAtion in blood, and so bring in King Charles.’’ 

These first public prosecutions for the sake of the hat happened 
in 1656. In the following year John up John was put in 
prison at Tenby fur wearing his hut in the church. George Fox 
went to the mayor, justice, and governor of the prison, and embed 
them why the Quaker was imprisoned, while the Puritan minister 
was left m freedom; ho had seen the minister 44 in the steeple- 
honso, with two caps on his head, a black one and a while one, 
while John ap John had but one.” The brims of “the priest's ” 
hat were cut off; the brims*of the Quaker's hat were left 011 “ to 
defend him from the weather." Was the difference in brims muse 
enough for imprisonment ? 44 Those am frivolous things,” said the 

governor.. 44 Why then,” replied th« patriarch of the Quakers, 
“dost thou cost my friend into prison fur frivolous things?** 
In the year 2658 many Friends were in trouble in London 
with Sir Henry Vane, who, being Chairman of Committee, 
would not suffer Friends to come in, except they would put 
off* their hats. Now, many of ih having been imprisoned upon 
contempts (as they called them) for not putting oil* our huts, it 
was not 11 likely thing that Friends, Who hod suffered so long for 
it from others, should put off their hats for him.” Vnnu, however, 
did not make so much ado about it us the country justices or the 
high legal officers had done. After some slight word-coullicl, 
ha allowed these quaint inectracilahlue to plead before him w ith 
covered heads. * 

George Fox speaks of the Restoration of Charles II. ns a judg¬ 
ment-day 44 upon that hypocritical generation of professors, who. 
being got into power, grew -proud, haughty, and cruel beyond 
others, and persecuted the people of God”* (his periphrasis for 
Quakers) 44 without pity. 0 the daily reproaches, reviling*, and 
beatings we underwent amongst them, even in the highways, be¬ 
cause we would not put off our hats to them ! ” The itostoratioii 
did sot. bring about a total cessation of Quaker persecution, but it 
brought seme amelioration of their condition. The easy-going 
Charles II., always personally tolerant, was much more amused 
than offended when the Quakers refused to uncover their 
bands in bis presence. Not only upon Fox himself, but upon 
Hiibherthora,Ellis Hooke, and several others, the King mode a 
vary pleasing impression. In December 1660 Charles granted an 
interview to Thomas Moore, of Hartswood, who had been a justice 
of peace, m order to receive a petition upon Quaker suffering. 
There was imich debate am<mgat the courtiers, in the presence of 
the King, what tlmy should do with this sturdy Quakers hat. All 
agreed that he could not be called in with his hat on, and that ho 
would never tabs it off himself, Sou** proposed that it might bo 
removed gently by the Clerk of the Council. The King, the 
greatest genttauan of them all, declared tlut the hat should 
not be tak en off at att, unless Thomas himself chose to 
mmeve it; no other shook! take it off’. “ When I saw tho King 
fltthe hood of the table with the rest of the Council,” says Moore, 
** I made a stop, not knowing but that I might give offence; when 
one of the Council spoke to me and said, 4 You may go up j it is 
tte King’s Measure that you may cone to him with your hat on.’ ” 
Hk whme account of the interview shows that there was not a 


was very mild and moderate.'’ Similar tcstimozrice to the good* 
natuTod and gentle manner of Charles II. from men who vreni 
very opposite of courtiers and cavaliers, occur frequently la the 
autobiographies and letters of the first generation of Quakers* 

They were quite as determined to remain covered before Charles's 
Parliament us before Charles himself. In May 1661. Kdwapft 
Buvrough and two other Quakers Were riled before a Darilamentary 
Committee. There were 41 some ohatractimM,'* s^ys *Unrrongh, 

“ alwut our hats, which at last were taken off by one of them.” 
A few days later, soma members pioeured four Quakers admittance 
to plead at tho bar of the House against the proposed Dill to 
44 romped certain persons called Quakers to taka lawful oaths.” 
lly the vote of the House they were called in; 44 and after some 
little debate at the door by some of the members about our hats,” 
savs Burro ugh, “ the sergeant earn*; and told us, we might come in 
with our huts ou or off', which wc would. 80 into the House wo 
wore conducted by him, with our hats ou; and within the House 
near the bar he took them oil.” Tho hat had, in fact, become the 
war-standard of this quaint army of nou-iigktere, and its victorious 
iuainteuuwe is chronicled always with a kind of gleeful and quiet 
humour by the Quaker autobiographers. 

In the seventeenth century it seems to have been as iwtud for 
meu to kwp the hat on in some assemblies which were not religious 
us it is now for women to wear their hats or bonnets at tdl public 
assemblies. In the account of the meeting of the English “ Aca¬ 
demy, or Royal Society,” in the Travels of the Grand iJukeGostnn, 
in the year tb&j, it is implied that the fathers of scientific con¬ 
gresses conducted their buaiucu with their hats on. 44 They observe 
the ceremony of speaking to the president uncovered, waiting from 
him permission to be covered.” The refusal of hat-honour by the 
Quakers was at first a chance testimony against supposed worldly 
and unreal courtesy; but in time the negative refusal to take off’the 
hut was fossilized* into a kind of positive ritualistic symboij it 
became the duty of a Friend of God to keep his hat ou. "When 
William I'eun, a man of utterly different spirit from Geo™ Fox, 
was at tho Court of the religious Princess Elizabeth at i Ierfon.1. 
in 1677, ho argued against hot-honour in the language of his 
spiritual muster. 44 The hat ehokvLh ” (ho suid to “ ;v curtain Grari 
or Earl’') 44 because it tclloth tub s. It lullufb what people an?; 
it marketh men for separatists; it is a blowing a trumpet, and 
visibly crossing the world; and this, tho fear of iuan cannot 
abide.” But, when ho was closeted with his own sovereign, ho 
spoke of the Quakers hut in a more courtier ly and less pretentious 
tone. Thu King asked I\inn to give him his own explanation of 
I tho difference between their religious, Roman Catholicism and 
j Quakerism. The Quaker answered by pointing out tho symbolical 
1 difference between tho hats worn bv the King ond by himself. 
r“My hut,” arid he, “is plain. Thine is adorned with ribbons 
iuuI leathers. Tho only differeuc>.* between our religions fins 
in the ornaments which have bc^n added to thine.” No 
Quaker of the Common wiuhli j lt'kxI could have brought 
himself to give utterance to such a mild drtiitiih w of 
l’uperv. Thu Quaker’** peculiar hat, after lingering long as an 
exterior sign of the religion of lh« u c.nvr, has now nearly wholly 
disappeared. Whether the refusal of hat-honour is disuppeurirs. 
with the brund-brinmied rymbul, wu do not know, but we believe 
that there aro some “ Friends ” who remove their hats to Indie*., 
and we know that there are souiu xvho take them off when they 
visit at church. 

We must not 'omit to mention that the fiercest controversy 
within the Quaker sect itself in Fox's time was also connected 
with tho hat.. The once famous John Ferret determined to out- 
qiinlter Quakerism, and to develop it along those lines which Fox- 
had pleased to cut short. Fox often speaks bitterly of tlm 
schismatic and of 44 those that run out from truth with him.” 
IVrot naturally asked, Why, if it were no true honour to neigh¬ 
bours and magistrates to remove the hat to them, it can be true 
honour to God to remove the hat to Him ?—which Fox and his 
disciples invariably did in prayer. God, said Per rot, docs not 
demand lutt-houour, but heart-honour. He spoke too late, how¬ 
ever. At tho close of the seventeenth century there was no longer 
sufticiont raw material in Eugland for the formation, of new sects; 
tho amazing religious productiveness of the nation had come to an 
end. The general Quaker body regained content with the 
casuistic argumcuis provided by their leader for the retention of 
the inherited habit of uncovering tho hold in worship. Fox',-. 
latest declaration on the subject, of the hat was rnadt^. ut Harlingen, 
in Friealand, in 1677. We quote it for tl;o proverb tt hick ho 
cites:—“The very Turks,” soys he, “mi>ck at the Christ inns in 
their proverb, saving, 4 The Christians spend much of their time 
iu putting off their hats, mid showing- their bare heads to one 
another.’ Now is not the Turk’s proven) a reprcuudi to the Chria* 
tians, ami have not you (the Burgomaster «nd Council of I);u- 
liugen) finadaud imprisoned nurnv boonuse Lhe\ would uot pul oil 
their hate to you, and show you tVdr Imiv head P ” 


p*3ptfofe of radnnost nr impsrtinent setf-ftssertion.rin the sturdy 
Vhiakcr. Six years Uter, when Admn Barfoot 41 came out of 
Hontingdoftislurs to wwra the King,” he met Charles at Whitehall, 
“tatimea in the morning, rriaga hunting^ Adam 44 stopped to 
tha &)och-eidft,” lays Mm Mmm», in a letter to tyaigaret Fefi, 
“ «nd btid hie hand hnon it, end said, * King Oharles, my message 
Is litis day unto thee* in the hehalf of God’s poor, effliotod, auffw> 
hH peopte*’” When he earns to the eoeehnilda, the footmen took 

9lfir&U 11 


ttt hait; hit King MA him give the ina»hU hat ega% ^^ 


DO* SCHULTE ON CLEIilC.lL CLJdBACY* 


vvr . T r ... . * * a 

new phase in the Old Catholic movement In Ocrmanv. And, 
acoturdiugly, the review of it Which hat just Mmdted m 
the Mtimem* ZnStufy, evidently fceaa a firlendly tttocte 
4 
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attention to its object and probable influence, as well as to its 
intrinsic interest. It may be remembered that, at the Old Catholic 
.Synod held last year at Bonn, Schulte deprecated any immediate 
action in this matter, and especially insisted, with obvious reason, 
that individual priests should not, like Father Ilyacinthe, take the 
law iuto their own hands. Ills chief motives for counselling delay 
were r first, that it was not yet dear how far men's minds were 
made up as to the compatibility of a married clergy with the 
Catholic ordinances of the Mass and the Confessional; secondly, 
tlmt in some countries the Concordats with Rome might involve 
practical difficulties about the abrogation of the law. lie now 
announct'H that, if it should happen that the community, whose 
wishes ho is desirous of ascertaining, agree with him, and if no 
legal difficulties stand in the way, lie shall bn one of the lim to 
vote for the change, and shall consider that the right, time lor 
making it lias arrived. On this question of policy il is unnecessary, 
and indeed scarcely possible, for us to pronounce any definite 
opinion. It must obviously depend on many detailed considcm-» 
tiona of which the Uld Catholic leaders cun alone be in a position 
to form a competent judgment. But l>r. Schulte is not a mere 
agitator or pamphleteer, lie does not write to advocate a theory, 
still loss to appeal, as in dealing with so delicate a question would bo 
easy enough, to popular prejudice or passion. I lu is u canonistnud 
historian of no mean order: atul if he desires to sec un alteration 
iu what has been fur many centuries a fundamental disciplinary 
institution of his Church, it L because, in the first phice, he is 
prepared to show that, on historical and canonical grounds, llnj 
jnousnro is iibuuduiitly justified. And here we arc glad to observe 
that Lis reviewer, whose name is not given, but who speaks as one 
having auf hority among the (fid Catholics, is quite in accordance with 
him. lie, too,abstains carefully from claptrap arguments urinveetive., 
mid expressly disclaims all idea of taking a IWosturit standpoint. 
His appeal is to “ Holy Scripture and the < 1 ‘Ecumenical Councils of 
the ancient Church, hy whose verdict lie exhorts the Old 
Catholics to let themselves be guided. “But as ii is clear, and 
admitted by all Catholic authorities, that the law of celibacy w 
neither baaed on Scripture nor on any ordinance of the Uuiveisal 
(Tiurcli, us also that all decree & on the subject, emanated originally 
from local Synod*., and afterwards from Popes, and finally that the 
invalidity <>l clerical marriages was first t-Hianlislmd by u civil law 
and introduced into the Larin Church by a Papal Constitution ut 
the I at tern n Council of 1123, Old CulholicMM would condemn itself 
by indefinitely postponing a decision on if,- point.” There is a 
slight imiccuraev about the last statement -»l‘ fact. The earliest 
sanction of a Cer.er.d Council tmiv hsrveUvn --though we hall's 11 c poet 
the writer wan thinking of tin* smaller Lntr-vnn Synods of 1059 or 
1074- -given ut the tim Latemi in 1123, but i hldebraud some 
forty 3 ears before had taken the dechive step ol making clerical 
marriage invalid us well as unlawful, which w.« j the. turning-point 
in the whom history' of the jinlitiilion of celibacy. Uu this wo 
Srhall have a word lo p.ty pi*-.-ent!y. M. .imvhiie, vve arc glad to 
observe that ScJmltes reviewer upperdc, m we have no doubt he 
does himself, not simply lo bis own party, but to the great 
body of Roman Cat holies. It is certain, lie observes, that 
there tire hundreds and thuus.mdH of members of the Roman 
Church who are by no moans m harmony with the decrees of tho 
Vat ican Council, and would readily lend a hand to any scheme 
which they thought feasible lor tho relorin of the Church; but tho 
firht condition ol the hi m*? uf .my such undertaking is the aboli¬ 
tion of the law ol‘ Celibacy, which keeps the. clergy in slavish de¬ 
pendence on their nq.rihuj, and, above all, on the Pope, who 
could at any moment abrogate it, but will never do ho without 
having some very strong pressure brought to bear upon him. Tho 
writer adds that he will never abandon the- liopo of seeing the 
clouds ol Vaticanism d>perse, and the light slime onco more on 
tho millions w ho nio utpiesent ov< r.dmdowed by it. And ho quotes 
with aalistacli'iu Schnlie's .a-simuice that, in publishing this book, 
ho has meaut to discharge u duly to his i hit In .lie Lrelhicu and* 
Jiis fatherland, while ho leaves the result with confidence in the 
liimds of find." Before noticing the eoutnits of the work, it may 
be worth w bile briefly to recall to our readers’ recollection the 
main historical facts of the case. 

It is often assumed hy Roman Catholic writers and others that 
clerical celibacy has from tho first been the* rule, or at least the 
all but universal practice, of tho Church, while they nn» silent 
110 to any evil consequences «»r dangem nsuiting from it, il 
indeed they do not—ns is often the case-- indignantly repel 
such ft cliarire as libellous. Yet only the. most complete 
ignorance ol Chinch history, ancient, media-val, and modern, 
can explain or excuse so paradoxical a contention. It. is 
unqueBtiounblu that during tho early ages bishops and clergy woo 
free to marry, though it is also true, an Mr. Locky points out, that 
a feeling, baser! on certain well-known passages m list. New Testa¬ 
ment, had existed from the beginniu-^ that celibacy was per w a 
higher slate than marriage, awl therefore better suited for the 0011- 
Bucmtcd ministers of thenltar. Rut that view, whether right or 
wrong, is a totally different thing lrom ilu* obligatory rule after- 
wurda imposed in tho West. It is also true that from the earliest 
times tho second marriage of priests was discountenanced, if not 
positively forbidden, being held to conflict with St. Rauls injunc¬ 
tion in 1 Tim. id. 2, 1 j. This again is, however, quite a different 
mioatiou. Then gradually the notion grew up that married priests 
should eta** after ordinutiou to cohabit with tin ir wives •, but the 
Council of Nice, when appealed to on tho subject, refused lo im¬ 
pose any such restriction upon them, though some local Synods hud 
already enjoined it. Towards the close ol thb fourth century Pope 


Siricins issued in 385 the earliest authentic decretal still extant, 
strictly interdicting me marriage of the clergy, and Hefei* argues, 
that this was rather intended as a confirmation of the existing rule 
than as creating a new one. Be that as it may, clerical marring* 
continued for centuries afterwards to bo openly practised in the 
West, though a stigma attached to it; in the East it bocame the 
rule that secular priests should be married once, but bishops 
should be taken exclusively from the regular clergy, who* 
wero of course celibates. We may pass over the dark 
night of immorality and violence which had settled over the 
Latin Church before the Hildebrandian reforms —■" the heavens 
all blood, the wearied earth all crime," when it wus popu¬ 
larly believed that the Last Judgment was at hand—with 
one quotation from Katherius, a bishop of the tenth century, who 
says that, if he wi re to enforce the canons against unchaste persons 
administering sacred rites, none but. boys would be left in the 
Church, and if he enforced the canons against bastards, they also 
would have to be excluded. * A Roman Catholic Bishop of our 
own day, appointed to u South American see, is said to have made 
a very similar remark on taking possession of his diocese; and tho 
lale Archbishop English of Trinidad was generally believed to 
have been poisoned by his clergy, whose irregularities he was en¬ 
deavouring to restrain. This brings us to tlio great reform at the 
end of the eleventh century which has made the name of Gregory 
VII. one of tho most famous in history, and has drawn upon him 
such passionate unlogies and such virulent abuse. On the whole, 
there can be no doubt whatever, among those, acquainted with the 
history of tho period, that his panegyrists are much more nearly 
in the right than his assailants. But that is too wide a question 
to linger upon here. As regards the particular point we are imme¬ 
diately cnmvrned with, oue fact alone, on which two writers so 
unlike each oilier and both so strongly opposed to the principle of 
clerical celibacy iw Mr. Lucky and the lute DeanMiliu&n are agreed, 
goes far to justify the eneigotic, not to say cruel, policy by which 
lie enforced un the priesthood the. observance of what had then 
long been the cam>uical rule of the Western Church. Thera was 
at tho l ime tv real and very imminent danger of the clergy sinking 
into an hereditary caste, which would have destroyed their spiritual 
inllucnce altogether, and thereby removed the only available check 
in that feudal age on a crushing tv runny fatal alike to moral and 
material civilization. That Hildebrand hiuisclf was keenly alive 
to this danger there is ample proof, and it furnishes the beat 
apology for his conduct, in the matter, though it supplies no pre¬ 
text for the perpetuation of his policy under circumstance* radically 
dilli-TCut. We cannot but think that modern assailants of clerical 
celibacy, iu their zeal lor a righteous cause, uro apt to die unjust 
to his memory. 

It iniirt be admitted, however, that if such desperate mea¬ 
sures were, as would seem to be the case, necessary in the 
eleventh century, tbo remedy soon proved almost worse than 
tho disease. Scarcely a Council, local or general, mot during the 
next, four centuries which did not ring with complaints of tho 
twin clerical vices of simony and incontinence. It actually 
became a common custom, as it is stfii, or was very recently, in 
parts of Germany, for the people to insist on llieir priest taking 
a concubine for tho protection of their families. There it 
even a canon extant of a. Spanish Synod held at Palencia in 
1322, condemning laymen who compel their pastors to 
do so. Tho same custom prevailed in Switzerland. And 
Nicholas de Ulemaugis, who took a prominent purl in the General 
Uouucil of Constance in 1414, not only notices the practice as a 
common one, but roundly asserts that the laity were persuaded 
that priests never lived ft chaste life, and, where no evidence of 
concubinage could be detected, assumed os matter of course their 
indulgence in more heinous sins. The passage is a very startling 
one, but will hardly bcur quotation, even in the original Latin. 
We shall not proceed here to examine the moral condition of the 
Roman ('athotic clergy in our own day, hut it is quite certain and 
perfectly well known to the ecclesiastical authorities that in some 
parts ol Europe, and Btill more in South America, their manner of 
life is only loo like what was openly denounced by a host of me¬ 
dia.* v al writers. At the same tnuo it would be most unfair to deny 
that there is another side to the picture, and that the celibate 
system, in its action on higher natures, has produced very different 
effect«■. As Mr. Locky puts it, “ no body of men lias ever exhi¬ 
bited it more single-minded and unworldly zeal, refracted by no 
pi icon'll interests, sacrificing to duty tho dearest of earthly ob¬ 
jects, .oul confronting with undaunted heroism every form of north* 
fjiip, of fullering, 1 nd of death.’' Yet it is obvious to remark that, 
rm tin* oue band, even such advantages may be too dearly purchased, 
and on ile: other, tli t men may, and often do, voluntarily dedicate 
t hen .selves, like e.y. the lute Bishop Jhitteaon, to a single life of 
unselfish (Motion to the spiritual and temporal welfare of their 
fellow's when no rule of celibacy is imposed. However, we are 
nut now engaged in di cu sing principles, but in recording facts, 

JfiofwHir Schulte, as we gather from his reviewer, has carefully 
examined the bearings of the existing rule on the position of the 
clergy of his Church, and is prepared to show that it is on the 
whole most prejudicial to their character and influence. He will 
probably carry with him many uf his co-religionists in his strictures 
on the mischievous effects, both moral And intellectual, of the 
narrow system of separate seminary education of the clergy from 
early boyhood, wliicli is said to he rendered necessary by the 
celibate rule. He complains that one consequence of this method 
of training is that the majority of them read nothing but a few * s . 
Ultramontane newspapers and religious boobs, and ai»‘ wholly 
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devoid of literary culture or capacity. Another very disastrous | 
result—which is indeed notorious—is that the great majority are 
drawn exclusively from the lower classes of society, and that their 
tastes aro coarse and frivolous when not actually vicious. He adds, 
r&i»'*eably enough, that the present system of clerical education 
conspicuously disqualifies tho priesthood for tho office they aro 
always anxious to claim, and do very frequently discharge, of 
educating others. And ho appears to anticipate that au important 
step would have boon made towards tho ultimate reunion of 
tho Catholic and Protestant Churches if this great' difference 
of practice had ceased to exist between them, though he takes 
care to guard himself against being supposed to advocate any 
merging of Old Catholicism in Protestantism. Wo havo pro¬ 
bably said enough to convince our readers that Dr. Schulte’a work 
ia remarkable both in itself and in the circumstances of its appear¬ 
ance. We shall watch with interest the impression it produces ou 
those to whom it is primarily addressed. Nor will Roman Catho¬ 
lics generally bit able altogether to ignore such a challenge issuing, 
for the first time almost since the Reformation, from a learned and 
influential writer in their own ranks, who has grown up and lived 
to mature age in tho midst of the system which he comes forward to 
condemn, and who was for yoars- the authorised exponent, uude.r 
high ecclesiastical sanction, of that canon law to which it owes its 
origin and its validity. They may perhaps remember tho saying of 
a canonized Saint, whose name lias escaped our memory, that 
two-thirds of the priesthood would lose their souls, one-third for 
avarice, the otber for incontinence. That seems a startling 
comment on the operation of the existing law. 


THE STORY OF TIIE BREMERHAVEN EXPLOSION. 

T HE magistrates of Bremen have published a long statement 
of the result of the inquiry made by them into Thomas’s 
proceedings, and they hAve collected many curious particulars, 
although they have not made any important addition to the facts 
which wore known Boon after the explosion, it appears probable 
that Thomas had made money by running the blockade or other¬ 
wise during the American war. Ue married and lived for some 
years comfortably, but his means were reduced by unlucky specu¬ 
lations, and, to retrieve his fortune, he contrived a plan of fraudu¬ 
lent insurance, and, when this lost hope was defeated by the pre¬ 
mature explosion, he yielded to despair and attempted suicide. 
The magistrates of Bremen do not know, and therefore cannot tell 
11s, who were tho confederates or what were the means on which 
TJiotuaa relied to make his murderous Kchomo adequately profitable. 
Neither at {Southampton nor anywhere else in England have the 
goods been discovered which Thomas stated were to havo been 
sent on board the Mosel, nor has any trace been found of his alleged 
accomplice, Skidmore. 

Ho made the acquaintance of his wife at St. Louis in 1865. 
Ho was then wealthy ami popular in good society. After a short 
acquaintance he married her. He evaded such questions as she 
asked as to his previous life. They came together to Germany in 
January 1866. Their movements from pluco to place in Germany are 
traced from that time to the occurrence which made these move¬ 
ments interesting. They visited various places together, and he 
went to more places alone. During visits to ljeipmc and Dresden 
he associated with the most respected American families, and 
them aro no signs that he had communications with suspicious 
persons. Apparently rich, good-natured, and jovial, ho was 
cultivated, but without success, by gamblers, and plied with 
begging-letters. His domestic life was on the whole happy. In 
1868 he deposited with a banker at Lehmic 35,000 tbnlers, wind 
he afterwards transferred to Messrs. Daring, who became hi 
bankers in 1869. This balance in their bauds gradually declined 
until by the end of 1873 it was only 1,619 dollars. When thii 
sum was gouo Thomas was supposed to 1 k> devoid of means, and 
dishonoured bills of bis are now in the hands of German hankers, 
There is no proof that he planned the destruction of ship preview 
to 1875. The City of Boston was lost in 1870 between Now Yorii 
and Liverpool, but it has not boon proved that Thomas had an) 
interest in her cargo or received any of the insurance money pak 
on it. Early in 1S73 Thomas, who then lived in Loipsic, cullei 
upon a clock maker of that city to inquire whether he could be 
supplied with a noiseless clock that would nin eight or ten dove 
and then strike a single blow. The order was declined, but dj 
the end of 1874 he had a clock made to suit him at Vicuna. Froir 
this clock, asmodelf a largo instrument was made at Born burg, an 
this* was destroyed in the oxplosion. In December 1874 Messrs, 
Krebs, manufacturers of dynamite, at Kalk, near Cologne, receivei 
a visit from a gentleman calling himself Garde, of Kingston, 
Jamaica, who ordered a quantity of lithofractcur. Garde was an 
alias for Thomas. In March ‘1875 the sumo person appeared a 
Kalk, and received soven hundred pounds of lithofracteur wrapped 
in parchment and packed in pasteboard boxes of live pounds each. 
It appears that boxes containing tho lithofracteur thus obUinod 
were brought by rail to Loipsic and placed in a storehouse Whtod 
by Thomas in the cqurtyaraof the H6t«l Ue Bologna, lie pur¬ 
chased a chest, and a journeyman cooper who assisted him saw ii 
partly filled with small parcels in grey paper. "When tho eshesi 
was packed, it was sent by rail to Bromerliaven, whore it wac 
put on board the German Lloyd steamer Mine, which left 
tor New York on 5th Juno. The chest was stated to contain 
hardware. On 4th Juno Thomas wrote to Messrs Baring request¬ 


ing thorn to insure for property shipped by him on board tho 
Rhine value 9,000/., and Messrs. Baring, on the 7th of June, in¬ 
terned him that they had insured accordingly, adding that they 
voiild be glad to know the nature of the property and how it was 
sacked. To this letter 1I0 reply was sent. Thomas went to Liver¬ 
pool vitl London, and on the 10th of June embarked for New York, 
bore he found the Rhine and in it his chest. It was placed in 
bonded warehouse for re-exportation, and being opened for this 
mrpo&e Thomas declared that it contained cement. No clockwork 
was noticed at the lmsty inspection updo by tho 0 us tom-house 
ifficcrs on this occasion. Ou the 26th of June Thomas returned to 
England, and in August he joined his family at Dresden. About 
ho same time he purchased a further Bupply of lithofracteur 
Euid sonrn other articles of ‘Messrs. Krebs, and had some 
dditional apparatus made at Dresden. In October he spent 
i week in Liverpool, having with him two chests, two small 
boxes, vciy heavy, and a bag. He took a tickot for 
New York in the steamer Celtic. He then instructed agents 
.0 insure for bun two chests full of twenty-dollar pieces, worth 
6,000/. The Company to which tho agents applied wished to have 
he dollars counted out before them, on which Thomas found the 
premium too high, and declined. Ife tried to effect the insurance 
at another Ojfieo, but tbe same difficulty arose. On this Thmuas, 
with his two pretended chests of coin, which, it is said, rosily 
contained small shot, embarked in the Celtic for New York. It 
appears from the letters of Thomas’s wife that this journey was 
not originally intended, and it is likely that he would have re¬ 
turned to Dresden if he had succeeded in effecting the insurance. 
In Now York he instructed a broker to send back to Bremen by 
the Mine the chest which bad been deposited in the bonded 
warehouse, and ho himself returned to Germany by tbo Frisia. 
The chest arrived at Bremerhaven on November 11, and it was 
sent on to Bremen, where Thomas obtained possession of it. 

The preparations for the final and fatal attempt were made at 
Bremen. Thomas had tho clock-work cleaned, and repacked his 
chest in a rented stable. It appears that the machinery was placed 
in a barrel and covered with pasteboard boxes, which, no doubt, 
contained lithofracteur. A workman employed to close this 
barrel was about to use a longer nail than Thomas intended, think¬ 
ing it would be more secure. 44 Thomas in a great fright tore him 
away from his work.” If he had knocked in that longer nail ho 
would have made an end of himself and Thomas, and perhaps of 
part of the town of Bremen. This barrel must have teen placed 
m the chest already mentioned, as it is known that the ex- 
losion was caused by a chest sent from Bremen to Bremer- 
aven, registered by Thomas for New York, and directed to 
“ Charles J. Harvey. Thomas gave tho contents as caviare, and 
insured it for 150//Tho explosion reduced the contents of the chest 
to atoms, yet a small piece of brass was found which may have 
boon part of the case containing tho springs. The clockuiaker 
thinks that tho mechanism was hardly strong enough to retain it* 
hold of the spring with such a concussion as a fall. Jt seems that 
ThomAS intended to have sent the chest by the Deutschland, which 
left Bremen on 4th December, and was wrecked on the Jveutihh 
Knock; but he was prevented by the clockwork not being in order. 
On 4th December he wrote to his wife that, he would be detained at 
Bremen another week, and added, “ Oh! if I had lots of money what a 
ood time we could now have with such pretty dear good children.” 
lo writes again to his wife on 1 itli December (Saturday), saving 
that ho had made bis arrangements to be at home on Thursday or 
Friday, to remain quietly with those he loved so much, and’ ho 
added that ho was going in the meantime to Hamburg. This 
may have been merely to conceal his intention of going to South¬ 
ampton. 

It appears, on the whole, that the difficulty of effecting large 
insurances is likely to defeat these plans for maintaining a wife 
and family in aflluenco by wholesale murder. Thomas had spent 
largely in two unsuccessful attempts, And a third failure would 
have ruined him. Ife had no particular malice against 

the passengers or crew of tho Mosel, but ho pr<mab)y 
said to himself, 44 They or I must die.” We cannot be 
sure whether he expected an explosion on board the Wane 
but the chest was in her, and bo had insured for 44 property 
on board” to tho value of 9,000 1 . lie wrote to Messrs. 
Baring on June 4, and tho steamer, with tho chest, left 
Bremerhaven next day. When aho left he must havo expected to 
effect a remunerative insurance, and he could not know until lie 
heard from Messrs. Baring, three or more days later, that tiny 
difficulty would arise. It seems, therefore, probable flmt the Rhine 
was destined to destruction, but escaped by some imperfect ion in 
the explosive mechanism. Ho crossed the Atlantic in another 
steamer, the Republic, and, os we have seen, reclaimed his chest. 
If tho Rhine had been lost and a claim made there would have been 
tho awkward fact against him that Messrs. Baring had asked 
as to tho nature of the property, and had receive^ no answer, 
lu his second attempt both he and his machi ,.e must 
have boon on board the Celtic, but he had time to make it 
snfo before embarking. If it. hud not been for the troublesome 
desire of the underwriters* to see the gold they were asked to 
iusure, he would probably have arranged tor the explosion and dis¬ 
appeared at the last moment. But here again there would have 
been suspicious circumstances to obstruct the realisation of the 
expected profit. An regards the third attempt, wo do not entirely 
know what he did in the way of insurance. He might have put 
his chest safely on boatd, and the clockwork might have acted at 
the right time and in the right way, and yet he might not have 
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Mood to win nmiliing beyond 150/. on tli-j dangerous game. 
Inqiiiri.* in Now York may pvrlm^iH discover important 
diets, but 1 lies iaforom-tj at * pivacnt rather mins to, bo 
liint 1 m was working ulono. and so could not work ot]001uallv. 
-l horo was of ruurso always tlio risk that, from Juiluro of mochan* 
Lm, the explosion njiyfht uot come oil'; but tlio arreatov rink scums 
.0 hate liH*si llrit. it might come oft' unpvoUtiibly. The result., 
iluuvtore. of this elaboiMto inquiry' is to ;>ume extuMt satisfactory ; 
ami, mar tint iiuih-ruvuvr* uro tlmroughly warned, it. would bo 
.•hwnt iin;i*i-iol»lv* !i» 0a fraudulent iunursuce without, !■ L i’\iiifij 
in tbi'ir hmuls *■i.::o «*l»n* bv which the perprimtors of tlio fraud 
limy be tf-vnv* ivd. iVobnhlv the City of />Wy„-. pm i»-h<'5l by such 
1 Jr.md ; but die briili-m^ invention lias iih.v bu.-ii considerably 
T!ie ddiiiMdlv'-jii's, imt in diiixniug n ship, but. in 
mid ii.y money out of l..*r lit*. Tim < ini.111 ilie** have aswr- 

t.iniid that their eCuunaLi'iijis perished by ail uxplusiv e made at 
Jion.e, but to A*neii<M belimps ihe perverted ingenuity whicl: 
.pplied it to this murderous Resign. 


THK OLD .\1 V>ThliS AT TUM IloYAI. AC AIM-. MY. 

IV. 

\ this concluding artir we pr*F]-o.-e 1 o pive :i brief sketch of 
-i- file Knp'isli se]u *.s seen, in unusual ii.ujditttue nod v.uieiv, 
ui tins l'Ahibili. 11 of tii!. 1 piv-.ut m ir. We iuive re.-er\cd t.ilJ 
flow t!u» mention or YuiidvvV, b.-r:..:*« in i.uok nms 1 uli-tKicfJi 
portraits, siudi as those of ** l*rince M.lurid 1 of iiivaii.t"’ ( 104) and 
*■ I’liuee ifupert of Ikt\ariiv ” (112), the tiejili s\a of mu- Churl" i i., 
we trace baric u> tiio seven lee 11th ce.ntuty u In.meh of art pl'intcj 
and putroui/.ed in Knplaud. These aud other like examples are 
far from iirst-rato in quality, yet it is impubVibri not to admire 
the court-like prrsi-ncv, the graceful heiu-iiie-, '.'m In*.id nnd turn of 
the iieml-t, the pendant atlitudo of the hands in liguiv* evidently 
po.ed for portrait lire and posterity. Thou followed a dovudouvn 00 
low in ail mid y.-l so o\ mud hi srif-*ati=d,u , tion an to term id! but 
bevHid redouipiion. Voluptuous, and niter the meretricious 
manner of Sir iVler Lely, is tho lWirniL of the During* of 
Cleveland ’ (124>. Afterwards Sir Co.br- v Kueilcr, a lit precursor 
of tlio lJmiidViick IIoum) and the (h'-a/un era, reduced uiL to 
wood, buckram, the stylo of iho ukriibourd and the d^mv-'v id, as 
may bo s<‘on in “A Fortran signed and dated < 1 . Ivncihr, lock ” 
(257). Yet KiiolleT at his best iitd a certain noble knock-down 
wuy of dealing? with his sillers, and Key uolds, e\t*u when leading 
the fashion of tlio day, was mot v*ith the n bukc, *• Ah, Reynold*, 
this will never answer; why, you do not pjinl in the least like 
Kucilur. Shnk^pormt in poetry and Kneller in painting!” Sir 
God fray Kneller, wise in Ins crone rat ion. .struck u notu to which 
too many of our Kurdish artists down to the present day have 
heartily responded, when J10 said, “ Pain tors of Jdntnry nutlco the 
dead live, and do not be^in to live tliuimelves u'il thuy are dead. I 
paint tht> living, and they make 1110 live/' Reynolds, and other 
Presidents of the Academy, dead and tills o, have acted up to this 
maxim. 

Hogarth was the lir*i to bring true Jhi^iidi ciiaracter into a 
portrait gailery. " i'e^ Wollinjrton, the Actress” (54), dressed 
picturi'5quely with wide hat etl;;ed withhico to shade a pretty face, 
looks a coquette, ami \ et a village maldim. I fo^arth is hero betrayed 
into rolinonieut; how liquid is tlio colour, ami bow fmo and iirm 
the handling! Tina buoyant, tuul burli* v^ue genius has been too 
exclusively reminded us a nu*io caricatuiist; it hardly recognized 
how much his retires on society owe tlieiv sting- to u j»ncil Koch 
as a sword, yet gentle u.- a feiilher. Oifhaud skutcliiness, broad 
character, and trausieut action me more conspicuous in “ The 
First Performance ul' the Jttyynr’s Uprrn ’’ ( lou), lent by Air. John 
Murray. Allan Uunuinghuui lehiLos that Hogarth had a ready way 
of making sketches cm his thumb-unil, which memoranda he was 
accustomed to carry home a;.d expand at leisure. Tliis scene from 
the Btyjffftrit O^ra, Captain Alac henth singing “ Which way shall 
X turn me? how sliall I decide?” may easily have been hit off 
on the spot upon the ten nails of the urtiats lingers. “ 'The Portrait 
of tlio Painter’s Wife ” (98 ), who made a runaway marriage from 
tlie house of her father, .Sir James Thornhill, is not pointed as 
lovingly us might luivo been expected; we do not recognize in the 
head and bust very much of the Hogarth “line of beauty.” But 
in these galleries the artist treads, os was his boast, in a path which 
lies half-way “ between the sublime and the grotesque.” 

Reynold* next steps upon the stage; his master, Hudson, has one 
portrait (4), just a little above hopeless mediocrity. English art is 
Known to nave been at the lowest depth when Huyi.olds ctunu to 
it* rescue. No less than thirty pictures attest the infinite variety 
of the painter, the consummate art by which ho capture* uaturo in 
ways apparently artless. Yet thn hist. President of the Academy 
luis perhaps received overmuch adulation. Ilia “ Discourses," 
though they toko rank among English classics, are behind the 
standard of miWqueut criticism,especially in Gormany and France. 
Disown pictures um certainly not always above censure; thus the 
family group of tt Richard and Harriet Kliot, witli all their 
Children " (3) must be pronounced early and inartistic. We may 
just mention timtQaptaiii Hamilton adds to the compactness of the 
composition by carrying one of the younger children on Ids book! 
Nor do we thiuk it in the test oi’ tmt& that “ Miss Morris M 
0&) t though uuuwrri*jd, should be portrayed in the maternal aot 
of giving suck to an infant at her bm<st\ tho title, or oxouse, 
however, is that “ Hope nurses lj»ve” (18k Yet the art is co&~ 


suiuuiate,. and a toucliing story, ending in early death, toll* of 
beauty without a taiut. It used to bo said, and with truth, that 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—here represented by animated and vivid 
heads of men (146)—made his indies bo ilno as to suggest tho 
idea of doubtful reputations; but Reynolds, on the coutrj^y, 
diliilsed the utmnsl sentimentality and refinement over nuiwry 
works such as “The. Portrait of Kitty Fisher as Cleopatra 
diMH.>lviug Iho Pi«avl ” (;>0). The lady is ovon coy; nnd an for iho 
touch, tlm colour, the gentle and graceful flow of the lineiq and 
the relation h'-nwcon the figure und the background, wo e.iu 
scarcely o<,invm« of anything more tasteful or urlkitic. Yet, 
despite hi*. iisiiiratuuiH afti-r the grand manner, Reynolds nt his 
very b-.-»t was not quite 'J’ili.m, and was soinetlung le*.=i limn 
Michael Aiij.olo. lhit, as u man 01 the world und of bocicty, 
be adroitly a IqileJ his art to his sitters; thus from “Air*. 

it as Circe ” (34), mu eful as thu <iraces, he passed at 
his o;w> to “ Lord T'iiuHovv ” {14:), of whom it was said, at least 
w lieu tho Chiuu-eUnr'H wig who 011, that iio man could possibly’ bo 
as wi>o us Lord Tlimiow looked. ()i cnaroo J toynolds was eclectic ; 
ul tn i4oal from nature is not Mealing, and to steal from tlio 
(Ire>-ks h but petiy luicccy. TJi*» pur!rail of tho lion. .Mrs. Iluuse.no 
(loli) is tircciaii in and »M-.t of thapery. How nnichUey- 

uol.U knew of file i«'‘i. ,,4 k> hi op i\t pillars do not tell us. 1‘osMiiity in 
iJiia coiuposilbm, evkli-ully una.'i^ed on u elisssic formula, ho owed 
somewhat to hie rival, Koinney, who, between Greek a«u-.c> and 
Lady Hamilton, managed to give a composite version oi neo- 
chisHc styles. 

in tbi** year’s K\hihitnm Komney muni tests .-Mipivnu? j’kill in thu 
iirr.iuyement of nraeeCu] lines a ul in the modelling «if lively forms. 
M ean; ploa 1 anlK lakeu Inch to Limes w lien beauty in art w'e'il limnl 
in linml with nature. There lias nevi*r, wave iri clas.-ic. rniwi or iu 
th»! dusigua of T bi\man and the kindred winks of \v udgwood, lie. ;i 
tent a cuinpoMtioa more harmonious in proportion or in iao\e.iniu. 
than what may bo termed a garland of dancing children, pm trail* 
of “ Tho live Children of 1 he .-econd Fori ef Siitln , rlund M (70;, h-m by 
tho present Duke. Italliuilie did sometfiing akin willi st eiivlel of 
dancing a eompoMtion repeated by Marc Antenio ami 

<»iu!;o KmurtJU’. Koinney muM fia\o hud an exipiimte siiinn 
of wlnil may bu cniled juctorml ldi\ toiriL when ho linked together 
the peaceful nnd \.eil-j. > .-ed arms uud bunds of these pi-mly per- 
-souaiionsof ihe iinin* i e; j - jehore. lint Koinney invariably err* 
in colour—a failing all tin* men; lenmrkiible boeau. e hts MiUne of 
relation in othiT i expects uus in l>alauce. 'J'liii may )x> si mi by 
•• The l’orlr.tit of f amna I .von.or Hurt, ufunumls 1 .:i:iy Hamilton, 
seiilod at a >pinn*iig-w Ik d “ i2.|ui. Here is a (‘eiie.j-liku pallor 
i.a ot Guido, with the cla..sic tine, of i , 'laxmun in the figure; and 
tho piny of tho armls about the spiiming , -wlesd is seiv-itivu ataL 
musical as tile hands of St. C-ecilia. i r .very one lias rooii count¬ 
ies* pictorial paiie«>x rics mi thin siren, but wo do not rcuiembor 
iiiiy v\ hu*lt so well sm-xea to s;ivo IrT from the churaCt<*r of 
the eoLirtcaan. It is t=.iid lluL jx-or, infatuated Komney f ‘ hail 
no C'.»ss;iudr:is or Mugtlal* ',* oi Alirundas in his imug-mation” 
except when this lady of hi; idolatry wan pleased to enter bis 
studio. But tho story is lc.o old to l«o told ufresSi. Gainsborough 
fnice again is only less \aried tliari KeynoUls. ( k >nei;u Clmrlotio 
and iier tliruu d:iu..hi.-;s (,;SJ-3, 4, 5) aro pictures w'hich 

show how natum may Ijnj aided by art. How sketchy, yot 
Complete, is tho execution; how free 1I10 hand in facile play 
among tlio heir; 110 liuu retouched or corrected. The colour, too, 
somcmnwi in Guinsborougli a littlu crude and chalky, is hero 
liquid und transparent; tho technique also is varied, piu-siug from 
a thin wash to solid impusto, aw of entiiiiul. A* a rule. Royal 
portraits, ut least since tho time of Charles 1 . and YandycJt, prove 
melancholy failures, partly because the subjects are unfavourable; 
also tecatuu crownud heads s'-em to frighten artists. Never in thq 
history of English art lifts there been, iu» i* hero onco more mado 
manitest, so happy u Conjunction of the planets us when Reynolds, 
Konmuy, am I Gainsborough rose above the horizon; yet oi' them 
it may be said lhat one. star differetli from anoLlier star. 

Some few portraits deserve to be known as well for the sitters 
:is for the painters. We have, for example, tjo less than four 
version* of David Garrick; among National Portrait* at South 
Kensington there were five. That by Dance, It. A. (60) is naturally 
the worst; the version of the diameter is moan. Hogarth, too, 
ha* shown bad taste, although he seizes mi the versatile placer 
in the very act of penning “ Tho Prologue to Tayto” (.88). 
Hogarth at his best w-aa n colourist, but here ho is at hi* worst. 
From Windsor Castle comes < Jairick as “ Jutely,” in Ihm Jonson’* 
play of JSvery Man in /tin Humour (57), by IteynoUls. The more 
celebrated portrait of “ Gturti'k between Tragedy and Comedy,” 
by tho same artist, is a’sent. David Garrick also fell into tho 
hands of Qaiusborougli (59); Mrs. Garrick pronounced this “ the 
best portrait over painted of her Davie. 51 Among other celvbritif* 
we have to record a coarsely niodcllod head of “ Lord Byron "(233), 
by Phillips, K.A., lent by Air. John Murray. Hero is also an in¬ 
different likeneKB of rfoutlioy (230), by Opie, R.A.; a transcript in 
marblu of this singular countenance, keen as a razor and pert ns 
a little thing asking a question and not. pausing for a reply, stand* 
iu Bristol Cathedral. Opie, “ the Cornish Boy in tin mine* bred,” 
has, by the rude naturalistic force of his hand, immortalized 
a “ lioiiHokeej»er M (47). Tliis master-work scarcely Buffer* 
by conapaiifton with the massive aud gntudly painted head of 
Van T’omp (255), by Reinhmndt. Opie, though eupposed to 
have been improved by his Quakeress wife A menu, woe more of 
an educated mechanic than a poet. Qcriudonally he ventured 
beyond his tether, aud it must be conceded that the experiment in 
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colour in the “Red Iloy M (41) is raw and-repulsive. Otokis- 
borough showed a mom sensitive eye in the parallel problem in 
“ blue” known as the t% Bine Boy.” 

e .English school of subject compositions has comparatively 
fow'titfcmplus. Here, however, is Fuseli with a vengeance, of 
whose art it might be said, as of tho book of a certain English 
divine, that it enpio like the law unto Moww on Mount Winn* amid 
thunders and lightnings. Had we not here actually before us 
“ Tho Scene from MacbHh ” (248) and “ Psyche passing tho 
Fhtofl” (250), we should have deemed such Bedlam ravings beyond 
th« reach ofurfc or reason. Fuseli's writings are unjustly neglected, 
but it has been truly said that his genius, “ like a meteor, loved to 
shine upon impnWblo places, and to lighten tho darkness ci* that 
region which lorms the borcler-lund between wuiso and absurdity.” 
Ktty’s t% Storm” (261) appears supremely grand in movement 
and resistless power of wave. The emotion evoked is akin 
lo that of the tempest by Giorgione in tho Academy at Venice. 
We are at a loss to know how a plain man like Ktty could, here 
and elsewhere, hnve compassed such grand conceptions. He was 
doubtless greatly indebted to Venice, and yet lie is move than 
decorative. Nowlon, of whom we never see enough, 1ms u 
skilful Dutch-like composition, rivalling, if not surpassing, Leslie, 
R.A.—namely, “ Tim Vicar of Wuketiold reconciling his Wife 
to Olivja,” lent by the Marquis of Lunadownc. Of interest in 
amoral ways is Angelica KuuHtnann’s portrait of hor ardent 
admirer “ Sir Joshua Reynolds” (45 J. Vet assuredly the lady 
must havo been much Inoro delightful than her pictures are 
admirable. 

The landscapes, though lejsS important than usual, servo to 
illustrate tho character of the English school onwards from the 
Anglicized-ltaliun stylo of Wilson ( 37 ). Of Cronui them are 
&eve/i specimens. “The Barge*’ (22), lout by Mr. Fuller Mait- 
land, is, in point of composition, colour, and quality, something 
more llum the Dutch uuthturs, and scarcely less than Turner at 
his best, lly Turner himself there is tho literal ynt rum a 11 fie 
“View of Luwllicr Ga&tle’’ (33), lent by tho Earl of Lonsdub*. 
As an indication of the artist’s mode of work—conscientiousness 
and licenfo combined- it may bo interesting to know lhat most 
careful studies ibr tho foreground trunks and foliage, exquisite 
in lino and truthful in detail, are known to exist, Hence it 
happens that there is often as much to lind out in a picture by 
Turner ns in a landscape frct.li from the hand of nature. Also de¬ 
serving to bo conned carefully nro some small studies by Wilkie 
( 26-99), and by Mulrcudy (20); all of which prow, if proof wero 
needed, how artisls in all limes have achieved greatness only at 
the cost of ceaseless labour. “ Fra)-RadaelitisLu/' so called, is, in 
fact, not peculiar to time or plaice; it existed long before Mr. 
Ruskin discovered it. Tho best work which we can recall 
by Barker of Bath—a landscape which leads us to think that 
h’u niiiHt have looked intently at old Crome—is “The Clover 
Field, with Women and a Ilonkey in the Foreground” (69), 
another choice work duo to Mr. Fuller Maitland. A word 
may lie added ms to a class of pictures peculiar to our 
English, school ; compositions which combine Jcmdantpo with 
portraiture, such as the “ For trait of 1 «tdv Catherine Clinton” 
<263), by Reynolds, and analogous works by Gainsborough. This 
practice of backing up portraits by trees uud lie Ids Inis within 
the last fow days boon rather severely criticized by Mr. Annitoge 
in his well-matured Lectures on Painting at the Royal Academy. 
But in reply it may be urged, in favour of the "treatment of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, not to go back lo Ratfaelle mid others, 
that landscape acceabories lot in light; the face is illumined by day ; 
moreover, the spectators eye is carried out into spare, and thus 
the head and figure aro not cribbed and imprisoned iu a dark four- 
cornered space, as was the practice with the ‘‘ black masters.” 
It is but natural that landscape, an art supreme in England, 
should have been made the ally of portraiture, in bidding adieu 
to this instructive and pleasantly varied collection, we express the 
hope that there is no foundation fur the general rumour that the 
present Exhibition is the hist. 


ANNE BOU.YN AT THIS llAViMAUKKT THEATRE. 

A CRITIC is nothing if not critical, and it may bo admit tod 
that many of the exceptions taken lo M r. Tout Tuy lor's now 
play nuty be justified on the assumption lhat a high standard of 
excellence ought €0 bo imposed 011 him. But, looking at tho 
matter practically, wu observe Unit this is a much better play 
than Joan of Arc, and nearly as good as '2'wirt Axe and CtywH, 
which, whatever were its merits, was undoubtedly successful. It 
seems to be forgotten that Mr. Tom Taylor did not undertake to 
do more than produce a reasonably good play for a theatre which 
has for several seasons been lamentably deficient in successful 
novelties. ( We have so often protested against tho loose, careless 
way in which dramatists who have once established their reputa¬ 
tion ore content to write, that it seems fair to acknowledge the 
merit of this plqy before pointing to its defects Mr. Tom 
Taylor has aimed high, and ho has obtained considerable, 
idtuough not complete, success. It is unsafe to judge 
a play by a first night's pejtformiuico; and, although wo 
may wonder that he did not See beforehand, that soma things ararc 
unnece ssary, or evun absurd, yet he lias seen this'afterwards, and 
hue But these things out. No doubt the play as first performed 
wo* too long by half-tm-liour ; but when we near sweeping com¬ 


plaints that it is u talky,” and suggestion’s for throwing two acts 
uito one, we feel tempted to inquire what people who are to chary 
ol* their time at the theatre do with it before or after the per¬ 
formance. This impatience of modem English audiences makes a 
great difficulty for the dramatist, who lias nothing like the same 
scope in his work ns is allowed to his brethren in France, or as 
wns enjoyed by our own dramatist* of the Elizabethan uge. If 
Hamlet's speech, “ To be, or not to be,” could now bo delivered 
for the first time at a theatre, some critic in the next day’s paper* 
would be sure to recommend that whut ho would call “ the pruning- 
knife ” should bo applied to it. A man could probably cat us much 
us is good lbr him iu tw enty minutes; but it is not usually cou&i- 
dorud waste of time to prolong a dinner to an hour ur more. 

Let us take, in the lirst place, & character of this play which 
has received unanimous commendation. The Spanish Envoy, sm 
represented by Mr. Arthur Cecil, is a Frenchman, and that is the 
only fault, if it bo a fault, that can be found with him. There is 
not a line too much, nor a word or gesture that is not appropriate. 
Tho play would bo worth seeing for this character alone, and the 
author not only invented it, but contrived circumstances to display 
it. In contrast to tho subtle intrigues of Oimpiiis against Anne 
Boleyu, Mr. Howe, who has seldom appeared to such advantage, 
exhibits the outspoken enmity of Aurtoik to tho niece who lms 
eclipsed tho glory of liis bnmodiat j house. Further, if wo take 
the tirsfc act by it&elf, there cun, wo think, be no question as to its 
merit. “ Tho Howard blood spoke in her there in the beat de¬ 
scription of Anne J 3 olcyn in this net. Whether tho real Anno 
BoJeyn could have so spoken may perhaps be doubted. Bui she 
shows herself in this act as a bright jewel iiiirly set. Her 
acorn of Percy when lie show a sign* ol yielding his love for her to 
bi>‘ f.. flier's threats is admirable. Whe would rend in the heart of 
him w hom the is to call husband two words only—“ truth ’’ stud 
*• manhood’’—and, having overheard bus talk with his father, whelms 
seen to the bottom of the hearts of both. We may at least suy 
that the spirit she show's in this scene is worthy of tho mother of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and if tho purpose of tho play be to exhibit tho 
character of Anno Holeyn, real or ideal, this peene, or even the 
whole act, cau liATdly be called superlluous. When the curtain 
falls at the end of it, the spectator \vliu is nut pleased and interested 
had belter perhaps depart; lbr, unless he can accept this treatment 
ol* the subject, lift is not likely to be satis lied with what folio**. 
Anno Boleyn is tho author's heroine, and if there is too much of 
her in this play, it might almot be said that there is too much of 
1 (nudet in the play * hich bears his mime. A dramatist should 
have 11 purpose and keep to it, mid then ho is IiLG\ to bo to some 
extent successful. Tho critics who explain to Mr. Tom Taylor 
whut he ou<*ht to have done and how hu ought to have done it 
may hope that he and they may live long enough to *eo soma of 
their suggestions adopted in some other play. 

W hen we observe how difficult it sometimes is to arrive at the 
truth in investigations of matters near our own time, we may feel 
only moderatttly interested in tho attempts ol* historians to ibi id<* 
for us the question of Anne Boieyn's guilt or immeunce, especially 
where these historians ure dcricieut in the faculty of weighing evi¬ 
dence. The current belief lias boon that sho was judicially murdered, 
and there is truth and force in Ghnpuis’ remark that, be;* turn 
tyrannies, he prefers that which is froo from, forms of law. Where 
my great master reigns, ho says, 

We look the one will naked In the face, 

Aud Vmmv to it or break, uud there an end. 

Still it must bo remembered that these forms of King Ilcnry's 
time were realities before and afterwords. The Duke of Norfolk 
describes Anne’s demeanour Wore the Court over which lie pro¬ 
vided ; and it is strange that those who summarily condemn the 
fifth act should not have boon moved by this picture, of 
youth and beauty*—far we will not assume innocence, 
vainly seeking among those Btcru-eyed judges U> hud a Jriend. 
Wo must, however, confess to some irritation at the anti-Fnpist 
aud Protestant claptrap which Anne ia made to utter curlier 
in the play; mid it iuay be allowed that a critic overdone with 
(he Archbishop and the baby on the first night might pardonably 
) ieId 10 impatience before the curtain fell. Tho best answer to 
tile charges lirought against Anno after marriage is her freedom 
from reproach bet ore it. She might have been tliw King's mistress, 
and she preferred to wait six wars to be tho King's wife. Her 
indecent exultation when at last tho King been mo or thought, him¬ 
self fww to marry her was at worst only saying what others would 
have been content to feel. She had tho Church of Rome, the Spanish 
Court, and nearly half tho English nation for her oncuuos, imd 
wo may infer, from tho course of political and religious con¬ 
troversy in our own time, that she could have had no chanm of 
justice between these malignant influences and tho cooling jmasion 
of tho King. When the Seyyid saw at Windsor Castle the 
portrait of this sovereign, Dr. Badger told him that that wiw the 
King who abolished the Homan Catholic religion in England, 
From tho same point of view it might be said that Arne Boleyn 
was the Queen who mado tho Bible free. There ia in the state¬ 
ment at least thus much of trut h, that she provoked, by her patronage 
of Reformers, animosity which would have brought her, if it saw 
tho chance, to disgrace" nud death wit ho it the least regard to her 
guilt or innocence of tho charges mad* against her. As Mr. 
Tom Taylor says in'his preface, the character and life of Anne 
Boleyn have been a battle-ground of religious parties, and we might 
add that historical truth is equally httl* to he expected from 
either side. 

The modem tendency to exalt the Kfeg’a ch a rac t e r proc eed s 
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rather from a love of paradox or a desire to allow ingenuity than 
from religious or political partisanship; but us the King, from 
whatever cause, rises, the Queen must in.ll, "Wo can readily believe 
tluit his subjects thought little of faults of which some modem 
writers have made much. lie seems to luivo strougly held the 
sanctity of the marriage tic; but probably a queen, if she must 
choose, would rather that her husband should desert her than that 
he should cut off her head. As JKuiuo puts it, this King seldom 
thought of any other attach mcuf\ than that of muni ago, uud in 
order to attain this end he umleiwtont more difficulties and com¬ 
mitted greater crimes than thus* which ho sought to avoid by 
forming that legal connexion. Vim mol hud ol' King Charles II. 
was, on the whole, preferable to that of King Henry A lii. A 
libertine on tho throne is better than a murderer. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has been sharply criticized for violating both 
history and probability in this play; and therefore it deserves 
notice that, although he professes to have been guided by newer 
lights, bis view of Anno Holey i?’b conduct nearly agrees with that 
taken by Hume, and we may be sure that llumo, although he may 
not be the highest authority on history, would not adopt a story in¬ 
consistent with common sense. Anne, says llume,became pregnant 
soon alter her marriage, and this event was regarded by the people 
as a strong proof of the Queen's former modesty and virtue, fcshe 
was married in November, 1532, or later, and she was beheaded in 
May, 1536. In the Tower she revealed some indiscretions and 
levities, which her simplicity, says Hume, equally led her to com¬ 
mit and to avow. Then follows a summary of this confession, 
in which the names of Norris, Weston, and Smoalou occur, 
and it reads almost like a description of cortain scenes 
in Mr. Torn Taylor’s play. Tho evidence against the Queen 
is dismissed by llume as “ palpable absurdities,” which however 
were regarded, ho says, by the peers id* England as sullicient reason 
for sacrilicing an innocent Queen to the cruelty of their tyrant. 
Had she been lost to all prudence and sense of shame, as was 
implied in the Kiug’s accusation, she must have exposed lier^clf to 
detection and afforded her enemies some evidence against her. If 
this argument should not suffice, Hume udds another, which goes 
a long way. The King, he says, made the moat effect mil apology 
for her by marrying Jane .Seymour the very duy after Anne’s 
execution. 

This is not the pluce for examining Mr. Frondes history of this 
period, but if it be compared with that uf Hume, we do not think 
that the older writer will suffer by the process. Mr. Fronde iaabio 
to print the indictment actually found against Anno Eoloyn by a 
grand jury, which charges her with incest with her brother, 
and adultery with four different persons, and all within tho 
space of little more than two )ears. lie also prints the 
names of tho grand jurors, because, he says, *‘ if the in¬ 
dictment was unjust, it stamps their memory with eternal 
infamy.” Hut if ho cannot see the extravagant and uunatural 
absurdity of this indictment, be wants thu faculty of common sense. 
He would, wo suppose, admit that during the earlier part of 
A mm’s married life her husband was fond of her. She had a 
1 laughter born alivo and a sou bom dead whom ‘.ho King acknow¬ 
ledged, and thto jury are assumed by Mr. Fronde to have been 
capable of believing that she favoured live lovers besides her hus¬ 
band. The subject will not bear dwelling on, and a sufficient 
answer to all that Mr. Fronde suggests as to tho Queen’s Inal is 
supplied by what he says in reference to Sir Thomas More:—“ Tho 
pageant w us over, for such a trial was little more.” 

Mr. Tom Taylor is cortainlv rirnrenble with putting into Anne’s 
uouth pretty sne*' c As lt more carioatfn for Queen Catharine which 
how much his m tires 1 when an author has written 

th at which. 

do iidt oeheve she spoke. E 1 

such words at* The bear’ - 'flu? 

The guest for whom ’t was no more, ^ ftIld 

But low me ever us you love mo, now 

Holeyn and Jane ^ > n ® ld ^. hen that sly young person ofie.rs 
auvdity, which ia quit® « u « she is careful to mention, 

some remarks h,. r f llt bt’r and brothers only. Tim King 

experiments made witn h difficult to preserv 

acts on this broad hint, and t w « * tUi 


disappointment we mast mention that the scaffold is not seen at 
tlio Huy market, but only talked about. But at the St. James’s 
Theatre there is a visible scaffold and headsman, and at the puke’s 
Theatre, in a new piece called Too True, the tire is actually lighted 
for burning & young woman, who is however taken off befonf'/effio 
lias evon begun to simmer. The tire serves the amiable purpose of 
throwing a pink light uppn tho final aud happy tableau of this 

E ieee, in which Mr. Craven, although ho writes well and acts well, 
as not equalled his earlier work. 

lt is a dreadful difficulty to see how all those theatres. are to be 
kept going, and perhaps the public would take no harm if some of 
them were closed. Still, whan wo act a play as good as this by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, wo should be thankful. Miss Neilson cannot bo 
always acting Juliet and Rosalind, and here is a new part in wbick 
she is well worth seeing. Thus much may be safely said. Wo 
ought to notice tho “ rondo ” danced in Act i, and Wyatt’s 
song 11 Forgot not yet,” as addiiig much to the brightness of 
tho play. 


REVIEWS. 

\ __ 

GROTE’S FRAGMENTS OX ETHICAL SUBJECTS.* 

rTUIE name of “ Fragments,’* as given to the work of men of 
-1 letters and science, is one uf ambiguous meaning. Sometimes 
the thing signified is that the writer is too idle, or too busy, or too 
disorderly in his habits, to put his work into proper shape before 
publishing it. Sometimes it is the very opposite of this—namely, 
that the writer was so highly scrupulous in his duty towards the 
public, so jealous for llio honour of bis craft, that bo would not 
put forth as complete, or would not put forth in his lifetime at all, 
anything that aid not bear with it the fullest judgment of bis 
mind aud the perfect workmanship of his liana. The u Frag¬ 
ments ” now selected from Grote’s papers belong to the latter 
class; much of tho contents will bear comparison Oven in style 
and finish with other recent discussions of the sumo topics. 
The editor, who appears only by initials, but whom we need have 
no hesitation in recognizing as Mr. Bain, introduces these essays 
in a proiaco of almost exceeding modesty. They do not profess,‘it 
is true, to make any manifest addition of positive doctrine to the 
storehouse of utilitarian ethics; nor can it bo said perhaps that 
they contain any distinctly new arguments. Hut that which ethical 
philosophy wants at present is not new matter or now arguments. 
There is matter enough in all the history of mankind, and there are 
arguments enough in all tho books from Aristotle downwards. 
Not these, but method and grasp urn tho things needful j the skill 
that gathers scattered strength upon the right Boots, the wisdom 
that looks through and around many sundered things till it 
build them into one, working is trvvayvpfibi* fyinviprttas, as Plato 
somewhere has it, are the gifts that will earn the best thanks in 
this field. Now Grote was bolter fitted than most men of his kind 
to fill Biich a want. With clearness of sight and strength of judg¬ 
ment, he had the true instinct of scientific procedure which, after 
all that can bo said ami dono about inductive logic, we 
must take leave for the present to call incommunicable. His 
temper was critical without being apologetic or polemic. If time 
lmd allowed him, as we must ever regret that it did not, to pursue 
this quest more fully, ho would have set out well armed ana well 
warned, and would doubtless have escaped the snares into which 
his forerunners have more than once fallen. As it is, the 
beginnings he has now left us are of more worth than ordiuary 
men’s endings, and of oven greater worth than we had looked 
for. They do much fur the clearing up of thought and the 
fixing of directions for inquiry, which in Buch matters is almost 
half the battle j and, if the building is mostly left to be done by 
others, yet tho ground is made ready and the lines are marked out 
for it. To justify this opinion fully would require comment and ex¬ 
planation to nu extent beyond our present means; and for this very 
vvason it seems well to say thus much before giving such account of 
immiptenta as we can give in this place. 

im of the first paper, which seems to have been intended 
Tho diiction or excursus, to lw used in boihg part of the 

for an ls 1 ° answer the standing question, What is 

work on Arieto 9 l(BJ^ 3 rotc justly promises that 110 answer can be 
..1 hir'd sentiment?^W^count for the divergence as well as for 
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developed and complex, forma, which are, an actual 

forecast, then a practical estimate, and lastly, an ideal estimate of 
the social judgment which will, might, or should be passed on a 
particular action. The sentiment accordingly is essentially social. 
And we arrive at a statement of tho general form of ethical senti- 
rii®nt, as Grote names it 

All ethical sentiment, of what kind soever It be, whether perfect t»r 
imperfect, well or ill directed, uniformly oontains these three ingredients:— 
x. The idea of a certain conduct or deposition o'u the part ot carii indivi¬ 
dual agent, a. The idea of a certain disposition or conduct on the part of 
other persons towards such- agent, determined by his conduct, and dispyri- 
lion as it may have been uuintfc&tod, or as there may be reason to uu<1m> 
utand it- These two ideas, intimately combined atul blended together by 
association, conceived (3b m* bound together by a common snnetion, and oh 
reciprocating one with tlie other, seem to constitute all that is universal, 
essential, and indinpcmalde to ethical sentiment, taken ns it exists in it-s 
lowest, and raiiHt perverted, as well as in its purest and most cuiivd, j 
varieties. 1 

This fonu is constant. But the matter—the kinds of conduct, j 
namely, which in such a people at such a time are encouraged or 
discouraged hy tho bucial judgment—may and does vary almost 
indefinitely. As to rewnibimice, it can only be said that we gene¬ 
rally find, in some way uud to some extent, individual malevolence 
mid cupidity restrained, anil benevolence and self-command 
encouraged. The differences are vast, but intelligible; for in 
filling up the matter of ethical sentiment every pooplo has made 
its own discoveries nud its own mistakes; under like conditions, 
the discoveries and tho mistakes may be and have been generically 
or specifically alike, and in some low capital points they have boon 
closely alike over largo tracts of time uud space ; the variable con¬ 
ditions, on the utli'M- hand, give room for endlcas varieties, espe¬ 
cially in the mistakes, since there nre often many ways ol‘ going 
wrong for one of going right. But how are we enabled to say of a 
people its a whole that it is right or wrong in tilling up the ethical 
•• form ” in onn manner rather than another P T his is marked ulf 
ns a separate question, and we shall come back to it nltei ward.--. 
Grote then points out the philosophical error of those who consider 
tho “ matter ” of ethical sentiment as prior to the “ form,” instead 
of treating them independently, it may be thought, perhaps, that 
these observations are commonplace; if (irote’s way of approaching 
the question has made them seem so, that is not the least of liis 
merits. 

The lending distinctions thus indicated are more or leas worked 
out in the. second and fourth essays. Jt is shown that nyht has 
two meanings wliirh must be kept opart. As between the indi¬ 
vidual and society, light is in the first instance that course of c. 11- 
duct which is enforced by the sanction of the social judgment. 
Positive morality, like positive law, may be analysed into right, 
duty or obligation, and sanction. The value of this anal} sis, one 
may remark, is in the inniu independent of Bentham’sandAuslra’s 
use of tho term command in their formal definition of law. which 
is, in truth, the definition not of an actual or possible state of 
things, but of au ideal limit. Nor is the line between positive law 
and positive morality very easy to draw, though in a civilized 
country they are easily distinguished in practice; Grote touches 
on this onty too shortly. The sanction, then, is to the individual 
an external force overriding his own discretion. It is not the 
business of positive morality to show cause why this should be so; 
that question may well bo discussed, but by some philosophy which 
is not properly ethical, just as tho fundamental notions about space 
aro assumed, not established, by plane geometry, and the contro¬ 
versy about their nature and tho extent of their validity is not 
part of geometry. Yet wo may take a step further uud find the 
social sanction itself to be not without appeal. For it is uot in¬ 
different to us what kind of things tho sanction upholds or puts 
down; we uv that the moral precepts of such and such a people are 
right in wine tinning this, or wrong in sanctioning that, lie,re is a 
second order of right, as wo may call it, aud a class of questions 
which must he determined by some test of a now kind. Now, as 
a matter of fact, tho ethical sanction and tho standard of conduct 
set up by it are not uuwaveri ng in any man’s experience. Almost or 
quite ns soon ns the child can use his reason, he learns that all 
men do not always deem the same things light. There are con¬ 
flicts of ethical opinion in which lie must needs take a side. Thus 
tho man acquires, as a rule unconsciously, the higher notion of an 
ideal ethical standard on which the actual sanction would be 
framed if men were wise and well informed enough. Tie learns 
to conceive of morality as something which can bo marred or 
mended on tho social as well as the individual scale. Again, 
looking at the thiug from outside and generally, we see that the 
social judgment and sanction is not thoro niorefy for its owu sake. 
It has a function working to a certain end, and, according as it 
answers that end or not, we shall say that it works well or ill. And 
this ond must have to do with tho society as a whole, uot with an 
individual or number of individuals; it is no other than tho happi¬ 
ness, or rather welfare, of tho society. Grote always speaks of tho 
society } not the greatest, number . It would sceiu, then, that tho 
true rule of right depends in the last resort ou truly knowing 
what ore tho conditions of tho common weal; and thus we are 
brought round, in a certain sense, to tho Socratic equation of 
virtue and knowledge. In this bare sketch we have had to leave 
out much even of Gfetes outlines; and wo must leave it to the 
reader to follow up the many tracks of thought into which one is 
led—as, for instance, to consider how 11005 Grote comes to making 
a bridge between the older utilitarianism and tho theory of moral 
sentiments put forwaid in Mr. Darwin's Descent of Man. 

We must now turn very briefly to the latter part of the volume. 


It consists of unfinished comments And criticisms on the il Ethics 19 
aud the seventh book of the “ Politics” of Aristotle. The exposition, 
little of it as there is, is strong and clear, like everything else that 
came from Grote's hand, and will no doubt bo prised an a help by 
mauy st udents of A riatotlc, whose works, and especially tho “ Ethics” 
And “ Politics,” have gained rather than lost in importance in tho 
present stage of speculation. The criticisms are acute and in¬ 
structive, but have the same shortcoming which is often found in 
the hook on Plato. Iu dealing with ancient philosophy Grote was 
learned, patient, and fair-minded; but he had not the delicate 
sympathy which alone can do full justice to thought cast in an 
alien form. It is hardly worth while to judge Aristotle iu tho 
same terms as ouc would a modern writer lor not always using a 
word with the same meaning, though for the student’s sake it is 
a thing to be pointed out; and the mere mechanical difficulty of 
making cross references wliuu books were not printed should count 
for something. Again, Grote sees no foundation for Aristotle's 
distinction of the pleasurable sense of self-esteem that accompanies 
happiness from happiness itself. But this is surely to bring in the 
modern notion of happines*, which is not Aristotle’s. Fur Aris¬ 
totle. as for us, the pleasure of self-esteem is in consciousness, and 
the judgment of tho conscious subject ss to its existence is final; 
whereas in bis way of speaking, though commpolv not in ours, 
happiness is something out of consciousness, a result of definite 
conditions which aro capable of objective estimation. To a man 
who perversely says, “ But the things you call unpleasant please 
me,” there is no direct answer; to him who says, “ Hut I tell you 
1 am happy, though you say I ought not to be,” ArUlotlo would 
make answer thus:—“Nay, that you cannot tell me; your own 
feeling about it is only one of the facta which are to bo left to the 
proper judge of the whole matter,” this judge being the ideal 
muoiiiildo observer called by Aristotle 6 (ftpuviftvs or tmuviiatof. In 
tire essay on the “ Polities,” of which we must forbear to say more, 
the leader will Inal some of Aristotle's doctrines well applied to 
the rebuke of political commonplace* ol’Tutter days. 


liENEKAI. ORDERS OF THE DI KII OF CUMBERLAND.* 

M il. (’AMPBKLli-MACLACIILAN, whose previous effort 
as an editor and author appears to have been iu part devoted 
to the vindication of the memory of a distinguished ancestor, has 
iu his present compilation undertaken a mom arduous and, one 
cunuol help thinking, a less grateful, tftsk. It was suggested to 
him by tho circumstance that 11 three quaintly-bound MM. volumes” 
have descended to him from his maternal great-grandfather, Lieu¬ 
tenant (afterwards (hiptain) Archibald Campbell, containing the 
Duke of Cumberland s General Orders from April 23, 1745, to 
December 6, 1746, and again from April to near the end of Juno 
1747. Of these historical documents it occurred 1o llieir possessor 
to make a selection which, together with notes, comments, uud 
illustrations derived from other sources, he has printed in a volume 
bound, if not quaintly, at all events quoorly. Tho noble art of 
bookbinding seems at the present day to be agitated by an 
ambition which occasionally overleaps itself; with regard to the 
sample before us, wo sincerely hope to lie pardoned lor our igno¬ 
rance; ns to whether it is intended to sjmbolize the unit nil of 
a field-marshal op the livery of the humbler mombei* of the iioyitl 
household. 

A similar feeling of uncertainly, wo must confess, remains with 
us after a perusal of tho pages within this gorgeous cover. It 
must be a delightful thing to be the proprietor of a connected series 
of documents illustrating a period oL‘ history, and treating of a 
department of public affairs in which one takes an heredi¬ 
tary interest; and the desire to communicate the pood things one 
possesses is at once a natural and a pleasing instinct. An in¬ 
dustrious accumulation of notes adds value to the documents in 
the eyes of their possessor, ami may promise; to make them more 
interesting in the eyes of the public when admitted to au acquaint¬ 
ance with his treasures. Finally, it is impossible that he should 
fail to form au opinion of his own concerning the more general con¬ 
clusions to be drav n from the data lie has so long surveyed and 
re-surveyed, uud it is quite intelligible that he should wish his 
opinions" to go forth to the world together with the materials 
which have helped him to form them. But historical doni- 
mente, however genuine, and personal opinions, ho wrier sincere, 
have only a reliitiiu value after all ; and a faculty usually termed 
discrimination is needed to determine whether that value is such 
as to justify the publication of cither. 

llad Mr. Carapbell-Maclnchlau thought fit to publish ike entire 
series of General Orders in his possession, to accompany them with 
such notes us his owu industry coukl supply, and to prefix to tho 
whole a preface or introduction indicating the bearing of his 
collection upon the historical questions connected with the Duke 
of Cumberland's military career during the period to which the 
Orders belong, lie would have performed a service of on very great, 
but still of indisputable, value. Had ho even pursued the same 
plan while limiting himself to a selection guidodby certain prin¬ 
ciples definitely stated, bis book would have tilled its modest place. 
But lie has taken a different course, which it is not very easy 
to describe clearly. The General Orders were the ration d'etre 
of his book, ana, as ho candidly states, constitute its sub- 

* IViUlam A*qfuetu% Vttke nf Cumberland ; being a Sketch of kti 
MU dory Life and Character* chiefly u* exhibited in the General Outers of 
Jf.It.fJ 1745-17.17. lly Archibald Neil C^nqfarii-M urine lifa 11, &«. &i\ 
London ; lu-iiry S, King & Co. . 1876. 
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stance. But he seems at the same time to have conceived the ! 
ambition of presenting a “ sketch of the military life and character ” 
of the hero of Oulloden, though tho (dou Whins unintentional) 
ambiguity of the phrase leaves it open to question whether it is the 
military life ana military character or the military life and 
the character in general of the Duke of which he designed to 
attempt an outline. In cithor case tho result, as we will imme¬ 
diately show, has fallen short, of what could ho called success. On 
the other hand, he has sought to indicate certain conclusions us to 
the accusations under which the Buko of Cumberland's name 
sutlers to this day. He has here in one respect adduced evidence 
worthy of attentive consult ration, but he has abstained from any 
endeavour to treat tfm subject with anything like completeness, 
and has therefore left the question in no essentially different posi¬ 
tion from that in which it has hitherto flood. 

We regret to fpn.uk in such terms ol a hunk which shows ho 
much industry on tho author** purf,K» much love ofhis :-uhj«vt, and 
so much honourable fueling, worthy at once of his clerical pro¬ 
fession and of his descent from a linn of gallant ancestors. 
These features entitle his book to decent burial at tho hands of 
the general reader, while the student of military ail!art* mav find 
in it some details of inteiVft, though unlikely to prove of high 
value to tho Intelligence Department of the British army. Bn for in¬ 
nately, there is no index lo render access to those details luorc*. 
easy. Mr. (’ampboll-Mnrlnc.hlan lias accumulated numerous 
biognipliic.nl data concerning tho rncmbeis of the T tabu's a tail', 
peirmnil, iwulry.and infantry, but he luis not facilitated reference 
to these in u way which would have cost Jit tie additional 
trouble. And yet he is a leader of .Mr. Carlyle, whose love of a 
good index alone should conmieiid him us i»’n example to every 
author of biography. In Jim of bo indi^j-ensahle an mljunel, Mr. 
Caiupbell-Maelachhui is profuse in th.it more or b olj.ulete 
species of oii.ament-quoUilitms at the lead of u elrspier. 
Chapter 1 . has merely a pa-sage from Wordsworth print.v< d to it, 
and Chapter 11 . Air. Cuvhli-V label of ihe “Marli.il Iiov " ; but 
when vsu come to Chapter 111 . and Fontani.v, an fivay i f 
quotations in juvr-e nttd Ver-e steps u.i on the tlnv.-bold, iu- 
cludiug the following siaguiaily sugpe-uT.o pa-a.-u hum J'/.r 
Ant\Hury :— 

I t'yi* in* mind lue.rr v ? 

But the climax is reach-d with Cidlod. ,1, for whose «■ w:e*fu’ day*’ 
(of which Air. Ca-upbell-AIjichichliin himself mode,-lav "'el’.ns to 
give no descriptive account y.hairuT except such as ’ij uiriishod 
by a plan of the Highland line of kettle copied from « pug.? of his 
MS.) we uve prepared b\ extracts from n Jacobitu song, Burns, 
Collins, Mr*. Grant of Ljggan, Campbell, Avtouu, and (/#«//,s- 
dewniM'X) .lidm Adams, author of tho Ncvwligiite of 1847/ The 
editor is too manifestly one of those victims of what the 1 tarie.ans 
call (Mtirt; : f/i, who in tho hour of composition are uuuhle. to 
sacrifice u Hugle item of their railcrtancn ; ibr even in the body of 
his woik he is always riaotinir, and qiiotL ult at length, iiom 
history ami he Lion, and from tlm most ac#*ible n.« woll us i'miii 
more recondite -ources, till one buginn to v\nrnl. rwb* ihm* Ids book 
might liuL be stud to have been quilted rather than cumposiul, 
AVorso Ihnu thia » liia habit of going bad; ward a uml forward:-., 
lighting liis battles out and over again . and doing bis lwst. t » con¬ 
found the b'sl-iiueiitioned attempt to m-iintain a view of the 
chronolis/n al s-oqucncc. ol the events with which lie lma to dual. j 

The ltal.o of CuinUihrad, we are reminded by n quotation—this 
time from a Budget speech by Air. Lowe—■* alvvavi -aid that he 
hud hi■i:ii most unjustly praised for his v h tory lit Ciillodeii, aiid 
most un justly depreciated tar his rny>it 11T. ti« -?i iit ('lo-U'iveveu, so 
that upon tho whole hi* eunsiderud ju.-llre had been do.e* to him.’’ 
Neither side of tho balance, howevi r, i.s i-.vi mined in the volume 
before us ; for of tho bnltleof Cull.iJi 11 the editor, as we have said, 
declines to give an account, uml his collodion of ( b.ttt*&d Order:; 
comes to it ft end before the detent of Eiuifuld, iho l:i*t buttle in 
which the imlu* eomnumdod a Briliwii nrniy. W list tin* euikcliuii 
illustrates is tlio system ol discipline and military ndiuini-trn- ! 
lion pursued by tho Duke uf (tauiburlund during a period whieh 
iiicludes J’’oiitenoy4iu.l Cul'toden, and takes in the earlier part of 
the Dutch campaign of 1747. Tho preliminary account of tin* 
battle of Fontenuv coitiuiim nothing new, Air. Ha;, ward having 
sufficiently exposed the Liiuo-hojiuuml mvili shout. ihu reciprocal 
courtesies of tlio Englhh uml iliu French (Jnurds, and Ah 
Alphonse Kiut’s Jen d'cuprif on the want of cbivaliy in modem 
warfare not constituting a novelty of much significance. From the 
first aeries of (Jeneml Orders vv«: glean a. taw facts, while we ur« 
treated to a few notes into the. bargain, wnch uh il perfunctory 
pannage from Murray’s Tlnndhool concerning Hie citadel of Ghent, 
and the observation that it is interesting to note in one. of tho 
Orders, as “ marks of authenticity and proofs of accuracy,” the vise 
of two real Flemish worth. Tho note on the “ Diew-Guard” 
reminds us of tho tact that tho “Oxford Blues,” as the Royal 
llorso Guards wore originally called, derived their name from the 
Eiul of Oxford, who raised them in 1661, and whoso colours they 
accordingly wore, tmd perhaps suggested in let or times to cham¬ 
pions of the University. A series of Orders on the duties of regi¬ 
mental cluplaiim, which duties seem lo have been at times 
noglected, suggests to Mr. Campfcell-Maclftchlan the rejection that 
the author of the Ah/A/ Thought *, who served ns an army chaplain 
in Flandcm under the Duke, “must have donevoinethmg to raise 
the tone of his brethren.” An anecdote and appropriate quotation 
follow, and after some more not inapposite talk about cllapluinsaud 
Methodist', uud about swearing in Flanders and nt home, the 


General Orders are resumed. A Hcrics of notes concerning- the 
original meaning of tlio term “ grenadiers ” may interest those who 
arc unacquainted with this tolerably trite subject of military 
archaeology ; butiu this section of tlie General Orders themselves 
thuiv is nothing that strikes us as worthy of notice, except it bo 
the puroler-. They seem invariably to Uavo consisted of tho name 
saint and of some place under bis or her move immediate patronage, 
combined thus; “tft. Anne ct Bruges,” “St. Jaqucs el Cmnpos- 
tollo," “St. Gudulo ot Bruxelles "j uud vvecoufrs- that wo should 
have been glad of a note ns to tho origin und use of this particular 
class of watchword. Thus wo aro brought up lo Fontcnoy onco 
more, ami panne with the author to peruse such data as ho has 
succeeded in collecting with regard to the members of the 1 takes 
stall'. Horace Walpole supplies most of them, as is not surprising 
when wo have to do with such names ns Captain (aftorwjirds 
General 1 Conway and General Ingonier, whose, later pm-wonnl rela¬ 
tions with ihu Duke of CumbuiJ.izid worn so fur from pleasant. 
Another personage of intercut is General .St. Clair, afterwords the 
friend and ehiui* of Hiune, and unceremoniously described by 
Horace Walpulo ns “ Scotchi.-sime in all tlio latitude of tlio word, 
and not very able. 1 ’ 

The ehapier lieiidod “ ltesulta of the Battle of Fontcnoy” gives 
a further perics of extracts from tho Gein-ral Orders, und contains 
several details worth noticing, \inong 1 hem i» the pu.-.-ago instruct¬ 
ing “all the oi'licers to provide themselves with spnutonas”---an 
anu which Was about tins time substituted tar the half-pike. In 
tho next page are two Orders iilu.'trilling, in tin editor’s opinion, 
thu nice f.en-e uf linn*>ur which h:is ever been a dUtinguishing 
chinvcleii'tie of the IhiglLsh centlemnn nrnl olliei'r." AN'u quota 
them at length;— 

i '.nap of Lcnsiiios, Mnv 30th. 

The i»iv-'< nt l !.*u l (’mill Martini to eonlitim* i-iTtinfg to ex.muue J/Oiiliv 
and I. 1 Saiup'i-u of II‘‘ .lolm-onh. Uei;’ (^p*il 1 *u. th« ir ov,n dedrcun 11 nqH.rt 
..;u» id l*\ >lt. ( rn-ley. S*u,*,oim*> Mate to the ..u:l l’oip ,j , to th ‘ir dFadvau- 
ta ;e. 'I lie .ivy tieiU" mid Itu* :-.ihl Mr. fiodey to ntlvad C ourt Martial 
t'i-morrow iu.iiiumu; »i U i.' 4 «a*k at y w J.tjul qtu" \\ u their vMtio 

And then, Aluy Aith, vv<* have the rt*-ulr of the inquiry 

.1. j t.«1»■ \ S 111 ita Utal.- to IVi-t .lolm-ou-^ Ih , l lo lie«*' , 4 ( jf. l i;-4,*'ind 

!.oiii' 1 ..nt ot l*oiji 1.' ^ o: the 11 i-j 1 1 1 li Arm*-, w'- 1 a Haller In- neck, 

:n:d not return , eiili-T ill fmiq. or liar.i no, oil pa'll of Revere 

jmm liin', ior Im in* .iCiu.-ilv raid j g^iimiumisly is .pelt’d \ v . liaraeier of 

l.ieu:. .on .Hid I.icui-C olhs. 

Tin* .-driehst dl.-cipline appear* tuliav bcelt apiilicd to ihtil most 
j vvrcii hud cluo.- <d' human being.', tamak* cnunp-followurs ncirt um- 
fatance wii’.t.li it. is nueo.-sivv bi-gt* in mind lbr a mum critical 
point in the volume. Gaming too, among 1 hr ///./?, was stonily 
prohibited. 1 Mil tlie sevcrcJ' vigilance was nece*Mirv against tho 
wor*L uf all military crimes—desertion—to winch, as Mr. Camp- 
li.dJ-Mueljii-'lilan points out, the presence of *u man\ Irish regiments 
in tlio French ranks lent peculiar i'acililies. It subsequently appears 
that desc’.tiun was Jil.ua nse rilu dining the northern campaigns of 
the J Mike of Cumberland. 

M hi at i* intif/aidi*, th< ro in nothing in tlnv-c General Orders to 
dkltagui-h tin in from tlioso vhich me issued by every cumm.iudti- 
of a l'oice in a foreign cuuniry. r ihev show, however, thaL the 
Duke was a strict, disuiplinarian, and make it <) priori unlikely that 
the rules of dUciplinc should lmvu been relaxed by him further than 
vv;:.' inevitable, t ven after the important victory which he achieved 
in tin* teeund of his campaigns, the 1 : 1 st. which h at ruv l-.MV'th 
illusirutcd by the documents cited in this book. Tho captui^rof 
a town may render it temporarily impossible for even a Duke of 
\\ 1 ‘Hiugton lo keen control over his soldiery, but such was nut tliu 
sitiailjiju alter Ciilloden. Vet it inu-, been averted that in the 
proceedings which followed upon Hint vietoiv, and which earned 
lor the imho of Oimiberhiiid the Jiorrihlo sobriquet which the 
popular voice 1ms substituted tar tho frigid allegory on tho (JuJlo- 
den medal, ho allowed tho evil passions of his lroo]w their own 
<-«n.r. f*; and we tind a temperate writer like Lord .Stunhope stating 
iLuii every kind of havoc and out rage was not only permitted, but, 
l le.u* we must add,encouraged. Military license usurped thoplneo 
of law, and a Her re. and exasperaLcd soldiery were at onco judge, 
jury, executioner.*’ Lord .Stanhope allows lor tho probabilit y of 
exaggeration on the part of the Jacobites, but thinks the specific 
LU't‘3 of barbarous cruelty established on incontestable proof. 

It would have been no pleasant task, but it migfit. not have 
bi.en a umjIcss one, to inquire once moro into tliu whole luatfor 
uf U>.* nets of the troops alter Ciilloden, mid of the extent of tho 
r.'sjioiisibitity attaching to their commander, especially since 
tlio time has passed when it was necessary to imitate tlio Quart trig 
Reviewer of, the CtiUodm Tapers in 1816, and draw a veil 
over tho conduct of t.tu» Duke of Cumberland, “out of no 
respect or tmuterue^ to the memory of that Prince, but 
in justice to tho far ditlhrcnt sentiments of many members 
of his illustrious family.” Mr. CumpboU-Mackcblan, however, 
has abstained from any systematic research of the kind. He 
quotes tho rhetorical assertions of Chambers that “Duke William 
and bin myrmidons spent their time in a round of festivities,” and 
that “ their camp exhibited all tho coarse and obstreperous revelries 
of au English fair,” und makes special reference to one particular 
story, a thousand times repeated, but too loathsome to repeat ouco 
moru. The lidelity to truth of the more general assertions may, 
he thinks, ho tested by the General Orders issued from day to 
day and cited by him. These Orders certainly show that stringent 
niunsuras were taken to preserve discipline among the troopsxhtun- 
selvos, to prevent “ plundering on any account except ly Order 
and m Presence of uti officer,” and to etop gaming among tie men. 
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Bat we fail to see that this, though it proves something, proves 
much; and in particular, wo cannot understand how the prohibition 
of gaming, and the denial to the men of taking and using horses 
for themselves, place out of question the truth of the story about 
the horso-races to which Mr. Campbell Maclachlan more than once 
refers. On the head of cruelty no haa no desire to make a de¬ 
fence for the Duke. The Order dated “ Inverness, April 17th,” 
expressly bids the “ officer and moa ” who arc instructed to search 
the neighbourhood of the battle-field for rebels, to “ take notice 
that tho publick orders of the Rebels yesterday wore to give us no 
quarter.’* The moral is sufficiently obvious. Tho Order dated 

Fort Augustus, July 8th/’ which prohibits the sale or gift of 
meal “to any Highlander or any person of tho country,” under 
penalty of whipping and arrest of it stringent character, and the 
Order iflsur.d tlirre days afterwards, for driving south all tho 
cattle not taken for tho use of tho uruiv, he stigmatizes with the 
romarli:— 

There is >1 siiwur of hnrddiftiTtwJno^ in the following ** <)i*il»*r-.," it 
lx* allowed, justifying some of tin- worst c-hrtrj'i'H brought against’ Ihe 1 >11 hr, 
iu waging war not alone ugaui.-t jiiou in uj»en fight, Inil their helpless 
families iil'-o. 

Ho luis, however, dearly pros ed that serious and reunited attempts, 
at all events, were made to prevent all marauding and illicit 
plundering, for which, its ho truly observes, there was Iho lo.w 
excuse “ when such liberal gills were constantly being distributed 
among" the soldier j. AVe nro therefore of opinion that a closer 
examination of the evidence would probably lead to a fairer 
judgment of tho conduct of the Hula* from this particular point 
of view; and, having said so much, \vt» honestly believe we have 
summed up the service which has been rendered to his memory by 
tho editor of bia®* Uem*ral Ordeis." The concluding chapter of 
the work, on ihe Campaign m Holland of 1747, contains 
nothing of iuitrunt. \Yh\, by tin by, does Mr. Campbell- 
Madachlan, in au carlii.: I in pier, follow the historian of the Eluck 
Watch in calling Wald eh—or Do NVuhUick, «s I10 is here named 
—a “Dutch Frince.” It is not everybody who would gather 
from this that the person referred tn was u (b rtnau and a prince 
of the Empire, which he served as hbild-Miu’shal-Uenciwl. 


11AY DON'S <.DKIU.SI*ON HENCE AND rAllLE-TALK.* 

ORE than twenty yciivs,” says Mr. F. \V. Hay don in his 
pivtacu, “lmvn been allowed to ellipse since the, publication 
of ihe Ira •> men I of mire vised and carelessly wiilteu antoljhigrapliy 
Ilaydoii left hchind liini. The time appears to have come fora 
further selection from his Journals and Correspondence.” This is a 
■statement which is open to question. However carelessly written 
JK«y don’s Autobiography may have been, it was far lriu:» enroll*.-.-ly 
edited by Mr. Tom Tuylor. It is natural enough that Air. 1 \ 
NV. 11 ay don should lmvo thought it desirable to give to the Woild 
further information about Iiaydons doings and sullerings; and it 
as perhaps al.- o natural that his discretion should not be equal lo 
that of lL.iv clou's* former biographer. Tho task of curtailing and 
selecting niu-.l of necessity he exempt ionally difficult to a son 
dealing with his father’s memoirs; and one could readily forgive 
some r'uperUnity of matter for the sake of gaining fresh informa¬ 
tion about a man who did much for the interests of art in Kngland. 
Hut the irnrli is Unit there is not much to bo learned from 
the two volumes now published which Mr. ’Tom Taylor had not 
told before. Must of iho good things in tbu Table,-Talk had been 
already selected by him, as had the most valuable letter—that from 
Keats containing two sets of verses—in the Correspondence. A 
habit lias of lute years grown up of collecting and publishing 
every scrap, valuable or valueless, conneded with tho lives of men 
of mark. .Such a practice is more likely to injure than glorify 
tho memory of the men to whom it is applied; and, though 
there is nothing iu the volumes under consideration which 
can hurt ILiydon's reputation, yet there id very much that, 
is tiresome,.Anil not a little that ft more careful discretion 
would have caused lo bo omitted. Again, though Mr. i\ \V. 
.Uuydou has iu liis preface given excuses for the halts iu his per¬ 
formance of which lio is conscious, and Liiough ln> is careful to 
sUito that he is “neither a ‘ Fainter’ nor a * Literary ’ man/' vet 
we cannot but Ihiuk he might have paid inure attention to the 
gnumnalirail construction of Ins beaten cos. Ilis caidtitunoss is tho 
stranger as there is evidence* in the book that its authors reading 
has been tolerably wide. 

“The position Ilaydon took up in art” (we are quoting from 
his presout biographer’s preface j “ from his entrance into Loudon 
society iu 1804 down to his death iu J 046, has not been eulli- 
cieutly understood. It was peculiar and original. It wse in de¬ 
fence of the capacity of the English people for Fine Art.” At 
tho beginning of this century it was generally supposed among 
Englishmen of education that tlieir country was incapable of pro¬ 
ducing imaginative artists. This mistaken belief Iiaydon com¬ 
bated with never-failing vigour and perseverance; and further¬ 
more, as Mr. Tom Taylor has said, “ he was the hist artist who 
got a hearing in his insisting to the Government and public 
of England that art is a matter of national concern. Before his 
time no one had urged this truth except the passionate and cynical 

,■ * Benjamin Robert ltaydon: (forreyrndenr® and Table-TaMt With n 
Memoir by his Son, Frederick Word; worth Hayden. With Facsimile 
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Barry.” That Iiaydon was the first man who started the move¬ 
ment which is now going on in favour of art education should 
always be remembered; but there is perhaps more danger of this 
being forgotten than the fact that, by his determined and 
courageous opposition to a clique whose influence was unfor¬ 
tunately out of all proportion to its taste, lie scared tho posHrftbioii 
of the Elgin Marbles to his country. After Fuyuo Knight bad, 
with shallow assurance, settled that Ihe marbles were not Greek at 
all, but Roman of tho time of Hadrian, a Govvrrmwnt Committee 
was appointed u to inquire,” and decide upon the purelmse ov re¬ 
jection of ihe marbles. West, Lawrence, Nullekous, Flaxman, 
ond Wcstmacott spoke in difleroni tortus of prnhe of tint 
I marbles. Lawrence said he considered thorn 11 examples of 
the highest stylo <»f art, of essential importance to art, 
and particularly to historical paiuliug/’ Faym; Knight, laird 
Aberdeen, and others spoke iu n contrary sense; Payjw Knight 
asserted that Lord Lansdowiu-'s Venus and Mercury were either 
nf them worth any two of the articles in Lord Elgin's collodion, 
that tin* Theseus was spurious and tho rest, very poor. When it 
came to the lime for Iiaydon, who was Lord Elgin's professional 
witness, to lie examined, tlio LYuumitteo put him oil on various 
excuses for three days. At bir-t. Mr. Rankes informed Lord Elgin 
| that “ Mr. ITaydon would not be examined, out of delicacy to Mr. 

\ Fayno Knight, * wlemi he had before this attacked. Thereupon 
! Haydon said that ho would make Knight remember tho Elgin 
Marbles us lung as ho lived, and composed the article for tho 
Rinmimr and Lhe (’/itvujn'on, which, ns we lea in from his Aato- 
iuiujrnplnj , was written in his painting-room with liis picture of 
Jerusalem before him, entitled, “On the Judgment of Cou- 
nulsyeiu's being pii-ferre to that of Professional .Men—the Eight 
Marbles,” Ac. *1 his letter was the liot thing that 1 luydou ever did 
with his pen; it carried conviction with it. It is not n little dis¬ 
appointing to iind only tli« heading of the letter given iu Mr. 
F. NY. lluydon's volumes, and this is tho more singular tis it is 
quoted at length by Mr. Turn ’laylor in his Info of llu\doo. Tim 
letter had tlv ollbct which liom its truth arid force it could hardly 
i fail to have. Lawrence said of it, “ It has saved tho Marbles, but 
jit will ruin llaydou.’’ And his perception was but too accurate. 

| The letter found its way into France, Italy, and Germany. 

| Guta he and Kuniuhr spoke of ii with delight. What impression 
it made upon men who were wise in tho wavs of the world hew 
may he judged from this putwigo in Mr. Tom Taylor's edition of 
the sluluhioyraphy 

LunI Muhrravi*, always. n-ganliu.c at*-, hnd at ili<* very moment the letter 
.i;i|K<umJ laid 11 plan 1.1'lMra tho dmvtiirs ot Liu iti-aitnii.m lo send no* uul 
to Italy, tt xvuuM luive been doue, l»ut. flu- menu nt the lt-ri»»r uppeaii-it he, 

*riit (»/r a tV'.eud. •* What the itevil iii Ifavdeu iilu-ur ? ” •* I'pen my .'♦»ul 

I don’t. Lunw, niv loul.’’ *■ Here have I I well pljunni!* to :,vr him s tin ad- 
seinu iumnie ih:f y.*aj% and fend him ro lLaly, and out ceiues ttui in- 
dw-re.l, abuiniimhle lettei." 

Although it is by no moans impossible, nowadays for one mail 
without any knowledge or taste in art to exercise .1 Oondder- 
al«!u jurisdiction iu anifllic undters, ftill the uitimat*.* >t-.sull to 
liimself of JJnvdons letter might, wo may hope, in urn* time linvo 
been dillbrcul fioui what it then was. The fact of his pubiDhiug 
it and fco incurring whafc be muat huvo known to ix: h gmat 
chnuee of disfavour in quarters where ndvaiicenmut was necessary 
to him, is in itself nilswor enough to the aut&tuou, of whicb Mr. 
1 *’. NY. Ihndou speaks with just iudignation, that ho followed art 
for his own pc\.mnul graiiiicution and advancement. The imme¬ 
diate tilled, of ilu* letter us fir us regarded himself was that ho 
became h lion. lie. was called upon by the groat, und beset with 
all kinds of applications from the iittle. The art . tudents 
idolized him. llis private friends addressed him in extravegant 
verse. w NYordsworih and Ives it/’ says Mr. F. NY. iiaydon, 
“ w'ere the only two who kept their judgment and wrote, something 
sensihlc.” And he makes a good remark upon tho adulation of tho 
zealous friends who surround the idol of a minute:—“ They always 
are so indent^ kind, and enthusiastic about, tlieir hero; they aro 
j very likely with the hesi. intentions to prove liba vvur&t enemies. 

‘ Rut they get some little fame, themselves by admiring what they 
cannot do. 1 

This victory, won single-handed in the cause of art against great 
odds, was perhaps the most important deed of Ilaydoita life. 
And in it conics out most strongly tho real love Kr art. that 
lirst induced him, in tho ihco of many difficulties, to become 
a painter. The account of his genealogy, given in Mr. F. W. 
I lay don's Memoir, is hopelessly confusin'.:; hui it appeals that from 
his motlmr, whoso maiden liamo was t’oblev, and who w on well 
connected in vaiious ways, amongst others with the Mordwinolf 
family in Russia, Haydon inherited Jiis quick pt-reej.tion mill 
tempr. As u 1 w\y he took to drawing, and it i** recorded that in 
one of his early attempts, at a portmit of an ofiictr, he put his 
subject's eyes into his iorohead, and joined Ids legs on to his neck. 
While ftt tlio Plymouth Grnnmiar School, however, ho began to 
draw correctly, and uuder the guiihmco of a Nen olitan named 
Fonzi, employed in his father's business, ho lira! got tho notion, 
which he afterwards clung to pertinaciously, that the groat thing 
to be cultivated woe dmwing tlio human figure. As ho began to 
grow up it was fully intended by hia father that iiaydon should 
Bucceed to the family business; and it was fully intended by 
Haydon that, instead of doing so, ho should become a painter. 
Thera was a dlsturbimce in the family, during which the boy foil 
ill. “ When lie milieu he had greatly lost his natural sight, and was 
ever afterwards compelled to wear spectacles. Some of the family 
regarded this ns a judgment of Providence for his ingratitude. 
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Undaunted, however, by the affliction of his sight and the opposi¬ 
tion of his family Iluydon remained fixed in his intention, and in 
Mav, 1804, began to carry it out by going up to London. Her© he 
coifed upon painters to whom he had introductions* among others 
Northcoto and Opit*, who gave him exactly opposite advice, and 
ultimately he became a student at the Academy. A year after his 
arrival in town things so fell out that he was .started definitively 
to make his own wnv as best lie could in the career he had chosen. 
Ho found in tho next few years pati'ons in Lord Mill grave und Sir 
George Beaumont* aud friends m Wilkie, Leigh Hunt, and his 
brother,, s Jlis first importsnt picture, “ Joseph and Mary,” was 
btlt»g on tile line of the Academy Exhibition in 1S07 bv Fm-clis 
orders. “ Dentatus/’ painted on cninmis&ion ibr Lord 5 fulgmve, 
and sent in tho next year, was also in the fiiv-t instance hung on 
the line. But during Fuseli's absence from town it was taken 
down and hung in tins octagon room, which was practically a 
dark corner. Ill 180*4, Wilkie uud a painter named I hi wo 
were elected Associates of the Academy, while llavdon was 
rejected. A year or two later, in C'»nsetjuencc, Mr. F. \\ . Havdon 
says, of the Bird ami Wilkie case, llaydou resolved to have 
no official connexion, with the Academy. Into the merits 

of tho differences between 1 lux don and the Academicians wo 
need not hero enter, hut tho letters which J lay don published 
in the Ah mmmr y in tho early part of 181 2, signed “A11 
English Student/' put an end to any chance of a recon¬ 
ciliation between him and the Aeaduny. Not enlv this, but, 
as Air. F. W. Hay dim writes, ‘•lie invoke min m*>niir,g to find 
biinself a man forbid, and nil his copulation gone.’ There came 
upon him difficulties with lvgunl to the large picture of 
u Macbeth "ordered be Sir George Benuimail. and the Judgment 
of Solomon," which, ilisivgmdiug W ill* it*.•? ad vice to .'-end if. to tho 
ltoyul Academy ns a kind of peace offering. Hay don .vnt to the 
AVliter Colour Society. On the. private day, the Princess* 'latrlotte 
of Wales, accompanied bv P.ivne Knight, looked at the picture. 
Bayne Knight dismayed It :«s “distuned stuff,’ ;.ml the Prince?;?., 
observing m the hi vectors “ I am vrv s.uiy to si e such u picture 
licie/’ walked away. The public-* howe^-c, thought dill’eivnllv ; 
and one result of the exhibition was th.it overtures \cre made by 
the Academy to llnyd'Ui, who, with the want of wisdom which 
run through his life, rejected them. Between tiii* .kite and the 
exhibition ot his next huge picture came the Elgin ' mihles con¬ 
troversy ; and in i«8i6 the successful exhibition 01 his pupils’ 
copies from the Kulliulle Cailuinis '■i.cmed to establish Jhiydou's 
msition. But endless dilfimllhmany, it must he admitted, of 
its own making were in hia win. In the next year ho had a 
fresh disagreement with the Academy ; hu Was constantly hnmpered 
with debt; and ill wluite\or estimation the public might, hold his 
ambitious pictures, In* could never peysuade tliomi in authority to 
give him tho employment he sought, as a painter of historical 
subjects lor tlm nation. It was in 1S16 that he received a letter 
from Ilia uncle, (/omit Multiwim.If, containing sumo excellent 
advice, written in leas excellent Eiench, which we cannot but wish 
he had followed 

Veto* fort tine c*l lento dans vet it piucoau, ft vous dewz la fain* onooro. 
Vutre < *Suli.mnn M uc vnus a jms rendu riclu* : il vou. a procure de la 
eelebnte, cl vnus u t»ieu **ervi ptiur vous un tlrc daii* in vine do lu riclicvio, j 
qui <st teaiourn huiuie, inetiui |*our ua homme do tnh-m. Je valid aunis ! 
eorwillc (U* laire ii, present drs talikaux de d<ux ii treis figure?,, cmimK* man 
“Adum et Lio, > ' rt via-* de la grandeur <lr rt-ux qu'on pl.iea dan-* les 
enliinets. iff Uapliaei rt Itimniimiii m* l.\i.-:uent. ijue la “ Trnn.-liguml imi *’ 
et io “ Dernier Jugi m'-nt/'iK scriiieut an.ins erlelars et nioiua ivinuih, 
Air.is Jour, nenia et loirs intfrites -out emum-t dars teiite l'Europc. paree 
qu’ils tlrcnr lies talilf.nix portables d un p.iy*. ix l’autie, et quo cluique p.iy s 
li s pesMiif rt |>»«i-s.'iil. 

But on a man so infatuated with huge canvases as Uaydmi such 
advice was thrown away. Jn 1820 ho began tho “liaising of 
Litmrus/' which in 1823 wan exhibited. In April of that year an 
execution wn* put in, rho “ Laznius M was seized, und Iluydon was 
taken to the King's Bench. In July of the same year, when lio was 
discharged by the GoinmiP.-ioner>, there being 110 opposition, what 
Mr. F. \V. L Lay dou takes as the second p» riod of his career came to 
a close. 

Tho third period is the most ebeeric-s, and it seems the less necos- 
fwny to go into any detailed account of it, as its latest history adds 
little to vvhnt was known of it before Mr. F. \V. liny don's volumes 
appeared. It is tho history of a man with undoubtedly great 
views, which ho attempted to reach by the most mistaken methods j 
who vveut through miseries- - due in great measure to his 

blind striving towards a phantom goal—which culminated 
in mental dislurbuiiee aud suicide. When one reads of 1 laydon'a 
sufferings it is perhaps not difficult to understand the vehemence 
into which Lis Liter biographer U betrayed ; but at the name time 
it must bo said that Mr. F. W. Hayden does not always fulfil tho 
promise of impartiality, as far as may bo, which he gives in hia 
preface. ’When If ay don was in great distress, having lost a largo 
mun by tho exhibition of pictures which aimed at high art, and 
which*the public neglected lor tho more popular attraction of a 
fashionable dwarf, ho wrote to Sir Robert Peel, then Prime 
Minister, for assistance. Sir Robert, says Mr. F. \V. Iluydon, “ in 
the midst of all his Corn Law debates, replies promptly, though 
in a formal letter, enclosing an oiliciol order for 50/. on a fund 
over which, ,ih Prime Minister, lie had ollicial control.” Air. F. 
AV. llaydoii goes on 1.0 find fault with this gift, in a lengthy' para¬ 
graph, on the ground that it wa< to a mau in Hay dun’s situa¬ 
tion “the merest illusion hi the world," and was public instead 
of private, money. . llavdon himself, however, iti his diary, 
as given at p. 317 t 1 Mr. Tern lay ior't third volume, wiitee, alter 


copying Sir Robert PlmjPs lettor, And this Peel is the man 
who has no heart/' As Mr. F. W. 1 lay dou has taken occasion 
more than ouce to speak with little liking of Sir Robert Peel’s 
dealings with Iluydon, it seems worth while to quote another 
passage from the painter's journal found in tho same volume of tho 
Autohiotjntphy :—“ They may say what they like of Peel; ho has 
a good, 11 tender, aud a feeling heart/' 

It has been already said that the mass of matter in the “ Corre- 
spoudnuco and Table Talk ” is out of proportion to the interest 
found in it. Tho work is further overburdened by editorial fool- 
iiotca which might have been omitted with ml vantage. Some 
of the facsimile sketches introduced are valuable; but the arrange¬ 
ment is for the most part chaotic. Mr. F. W. llaydon's volumes 
cannot be considered u desirable addition to literature. ■ 


DAVIKS’S I1I11LK ENGLISH.* 

fJMl IS is really a very gotkl and sensible little book. It makes 
X iu> very great profenrioiir;; but it fully carries out what it 
docs profess, it is hardly philnlugiral; hut it was hardly called on 
to hi; philological. A nd, amid the frightful temptations to preaching 
which must have beset Mr. Davies iu treating uucli a subject, it in 
woiuLnful how \erv little he pvoaehes. Jit* certainly does not jueach 
so much us Archbishop Trench in a case which was somewhat 
similar, though tho Aiviifahjlmp's subject came nearer tx» philology 
proper than that which is taken iu hand by Mr. Davies, in short, 
when we .see the history of Air. Dawes's hook, how it grew out of 
a paper read lit u '• clerical meeting ” and went through tli" inter¬ 
mediate stage of articles in a •* Parish Mupmsine/’ our ideas of 
clerical meeting* and parish magazines are distinctly raised. Mr. 
Iknics has woiked leully well -at his subject^ Hnd hns put Iiis 
niaUev together in a shape both useful aud plea,sunt. ULs plan of 
classing wi.rds 1,'igcl her, as to make something which can b: twul, 
uud not merely l-elerred to, is decidedly heller than th .* alpha¬ 
betical avraiigciui-ut which he speaks of ns followed iu ii.’iolhcr 
wiirk on tJai .-.ime *'ubjeci. ^l^. ikivirs's practical object iu the 
clerical meetmr and the piivi-li luiigii/ino w.w duuhlless to help to 
the Irdter understanding of the Knglish Bible uud Puiyiv-liook. 

11 is h. Ihuus, in ilu ir pm-eiif .diape, amount to a eliapt*-r m llm 
histmy of 1 lie I lurhsli laugtmgi!- namely, the chan; is m lho usu 
of words which Imvo happened biu^‘(^ I lit* sixtr *nlh century. 
Uc takes Midi wolds as are used in the Bible und J’rayer- 
hiik, but whieli aro now gone out of use or m,ed ia 
a dliferent meaning; he compares lh**ir use in wiitus con¬ 
temporary with the Bible and Prayer-book, and marks 
the diHerences of usage in modern tinier. This ha-* of 
cour.-ie involved a good deal of reading among the writer.-, of tho 
sixteenth ami seventeenth centuries*; but it does not, necessarily 
involve any work among earlier Limes. Air, Davies takes the uso 
of each word in the sixteenth century us bin starting-point. He bus 
sometimes incidentally to speak of the earlier use ot a word or of 
its actual philological origin ; but tiiia is ouly incidentally ; such 
inquiries do not form part of his immeduto subject. \V lien Im 
does make such incidental references, they are commonly to tho 
point, though once nr twice ho seems to put more faith thuu enough 
in Air. Henslcigh "Wedgwood. If there is au v point on which wo 
could havo wished Air. Davies to lxj a little fuller, it would be in 
the later history of the words which he deals with ; for that is 
clearly pari of his subject. Sometimes lin takes a leap from tho 
former half of the seventeenth century to the latter half of the 
nineteenth, when a sketch of tho history of tho word during the 
intermediate stages would often have bceu instructive. 

Air. I hivies, we are glad to Ret*, thoroughly understands the merits 
of tho authorized version of the liibio us a piece of English, 
ami the care which must be taken iu any ruvi-ion not to do 
any harm to it in that character. Certainly in no case is there 
j more need to work warily. Tho version ns a whole is 
such nn admirable specimen of our language, it is so 
good in itself, it is fio endeared by asrucintious, it so exactly 
hits tho right mean -avchaic enough to bo venerable, but not 
archaic enough to bo unintelligible—that no one word should bo 
touched without some very weighty reason. It must bo a really 
important depart urn from the meaning of the original—of which 
beyond doubt, there are some cases—which alono can justify any 
change. Every one knows that tho newer translation of the 
Psalms in our Bibles is a far boiler representation of tho Hebrew 
than the, earlier translation in our Prayer-books; several passages 
whnh are near upon iiousoufc in tho due, become perfectly dear'in 
the other. Still Jew, wc should think, would wish to bring the 
latfr translation into aeo in divine service. For tho object of a 
psalm is to bo sung, and the earlier vraion is made to bo sung, 
and I he later is not. So in tho whole work it would be better to 
put up with a mistranslation here and there, provided the reader 
ia not likely to be greatly led astray, than at all to injure the general 
run of the English style of the English Bible. And it is worth 
notice that, in many of tho cases where the meaning is most com¬ 
monly misunderstood, the fault in no way lies with the translators. 
Thus, to take two instances which wo remember having spoken of 
ourselves, it is in no way owing to tho translation that people will 
misunderstand tho story of Gallio, and will preach at the unlucky 
deputy—Mr. Davies takes care to call to mind the dignity of hu» 
otbee and the dignity of his title when our version was made— on 
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(pounds which neither he nor the Evangelist would have under¬ 
stood. So the popular luisunderstandiDg about Pharaoh is in a 
certain Benue due to the translators, but only to our * .unslutors in 
common with all other trunRl&tora from the Soptuagint onwards. 
That is, it is owing to the universal feeling against the em¬ 
ployment, except on ycry rare occasions, of the proner name 
of Deity. So again, if people will fancy that tno same 
Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, which is certainly nowhere 
said in tho narrative in Exodus, that too is no fault of the 
translators. Or, to take another cant phrase of sermons about “ tho 
one thing needful,” the meaning of the original is so fur from 
being perfectly clear that the translators were perhaps right in not 
making their translation over-clear either. To go down to a lower 
depth, no care of translators, revisers, or commentators can grapple 
with the state of mind which confounds Pharisees and fairies. 
But when we find row turned into 14 such as should 

be saved,” then we must for once give our translators up. 

While on the question of style, we may mention, uol a beacon, 
but a warning, to which Mr. Davies calls our notice morn than 
once. This is the way in which changes hnvo been made in the 
American Prayer-hook, sometimes plainly from a kind of false 
delicacy, sc mutinies, it would seem, fronTa real dislike to trifling 
urchaisms which could not possibly perplex anybody. It docs 
seem amazing that any Synod or Convention should have taken the 
trouble to bit down unu change “ them” into " those” in the General 
Confession. Such a change can really serve no purpose.', except to 
bring a fine piece of good old alliterative English one degree nearer to 
the language of a New York paper. And, us any one who has com¬ 
pared the two Tracer-books knows, the American book is full of 
small changes of this kind, which, if they do nothing else, com- 
mouly destroy some little bit of well-constructed rhythm. Any 
revisers, either of Bible or Prayer-book, should keep this kind 
of thing below them, us a specimen of the way iu which they 
should not go. 

In going through Mr. Dnvie&’s chapters, it sometimes strikes us 
that he hits marked phrases as obsolete or unfamiliar which seem 
to us to corno quite naturally to the mouth or tho pen. But Mr. 
Davies, rightly enough, is prepared for this kind ul criticism, and 
remarks 44 that there are‘many words which occupy debatable 
ground, so that what one person may consider to bo tinged with 
archaism, another, living perhaps in a different part of England, 
will regard as perfectly plain and comniou.” Erring iu different 
parts of England may perhaps have something to do with it; but 
we suspect that difference of tasto and habit lias a good deal 
more. One man is well pleased to malm his language us archaic as 
he can without becoming unintelligible ; another flies oft’ by choice 
to the newest thing in the Daily Telegraph . But it is better, with 
Mr. Davies, to mark all things which anybody can possibly look on 
as archaic, rather than to leave out any of whose archaism there 
can be no doubt. Wo could wish however that he had some¬ 
where found a corner to brand the modern fashion by which iho 
ood word “ joopard,” which will be found in the M>ng of Deborah, 
as been changed into tho barbarous, ugly, and utterly needless 
“ jeopardize.” Printers, in their zeal lhr improvement, will, if 
any one so far jeopards himself as to use the real word, go and turn 
it into the sham. 

In Mr. Daviess classification, besides peculiarities of form and 
peculiarities of construction and words relating to armour and dross, 
which get chapters to themselves, he divides the words of which 
he speaks into words which have lost soiuo of their powers, 
words whose sense hits risen or fallen, has become wider or 
narrower, and words which have become wholly obsolete. Yet 
many of those lost uve used by Shakspoure, {Spenser, and Bacon. 
Mr. Davies takes a good deal of mins very profitably to compare 
the language of tho translation with the language of those writers 
and of others of their time, and he examines a remark of Ilallam 
that the English of the Bible “ may in the eyes of many be a 
better English, but it is not tho English of Daniel, Rulcigh, 
or Bacon.” Of the fact there is no doubt: Mr. Davies goes a 
little further into the causes of the lad. lie reminds us that 
King James’s translation was not an absolutely new translation; 
the translators were bidden to take tho older Bishops’ Bible ns 
tho groundwork, and not to depart from it without some clear 
reason. This alone w ould mako tho language of the translation 
somewhat different from the contemporary language of books. 
Mr. Davies also suggests the feeling, which probably would have 
some weight, that such a work as the translation of the Bible 
Bhould purposely have something of an urchn ic diameter. But besida* 
this, wo must remember that the translators were not literary nJn 
in the same sense as Raleigh and Bucou. They were scholars and 
divines of no mean order, but perhaps none of them was likely to 
leave behind him writings which would have been preserved for 
their form only. And if we turn to such a hook us Bishop God¬ 
win's Catalogue of Bishops, we shall see that there were writers 
whoso style was far more unlike that of the contemporary masters 
of literature than the style of tho translators of the Bible. Mr. 
Davies has something to say of the tricks which printers have played 
with the text of tho Bible. Some of these are well known, but 
perhaps the most grotesque is where the Moabito town of Madmen 
was addressed as “ thee”; so the printers changed it into “ Maiden,'’ 
thinking that madmen must needs be plural. Mr. Davies has also 
something to say about the number of words, some of which set in 
to bo vulgar, some to be inaccurate, and some to be actually modern 
dang, which con quote good authority in the translation of the 
Bible, and in other good writings of the same date or earlier. But 
he perhaps goes too lor when, in p. 50, he puts together a long sen¬ 


tence made out of such words, because, though any one of them nrighl 
b« found by itself, they ur« uol likely to bo found all together. 
But h» starts unu question, whether the not uncommon use of 
** catechize’* fur “ punish*’ is really a confusion with “ chastise?” 
whether it is not the word “ catechize ” itself, used in th* same way 
as when Gideon “ taught "the men of Suceoth v.iih thorns, or 
when iraMeiv is uwu in the Gospel to exprens ncounrimr. In 
short, we might turn over nearly every page 01 this liuhi bool, and 
find .something to talk about as we go on. We can heartily recom¬ 
mend it as very carefully and sensibly put together, and as luilv 
carrying out the promises of its title-page. 


G BORMAN'S TYROL AND THE TYHOI.ESE.- 

S INCK Mr. Bonar wrote on chamois-hunting iu the Buturlin 
Highlands, we have read nothing of the kind that bus struck 
us so much as this book of Mr. Grohman’s on Tyrol and tho 
Tyrolese. He is at least as familiar as Mr. Bonar was with the 
picturesque country he describes, and to the full as eutburiastic 
over tho wild sports to be enjoyed there. Mr. Grohuutn, indeed, 
expresses himself somewhat contemptuously as to the chamois- 
shooting in these Bavarian preserves. The game is actually too 
plentiful, the mountain scenery is comparatively tame, and so i ; 1 In; 
strategy chiefly in favour there, of driving the chamois in place 
of stalking them. Of course then?are preaches iu Austria as v dl, 
and we prosumo that some of the shooting grounds of the Emperor 
and Prince Eiirstenberg may compare favourably with those of the 
Bavarian King. But Mr. Grohman for the most part took his shoot¬ 
ing in the rough, seeking his game in those solitudes unprotected by 
.eopers, which lire the properly of village communes, and free in the 
season to tho peasants. Occasionally in some of the best of these 
tolerably heavy bags are to be nmdo; but, as a rule, the chance of a 
shot at a chamois necessarily involves much time and patience. Nor 
nerd any one attempt an expedition among the peaks mid precipices 
which are the auimol’s favourite burets, unless he can rely absolutely 
011 his nerves and head, and hnB a constitution besides that sets 
cold and hunger at defiance. As for Air. Grohman, he dispensed 
generally with attendance or companionship, acting iu all respects 
like the hardy natives. He would start for a two or three da).s ex¬ 
pedition, carrying in his ample Jiiicheack his coarse pro virions and a 
cooking utensil. He sought his night quarters in some deem ted 
hut on the snow-border, where he left his belongings while away 
for the day. Tie dressed precisely like the Tyrolese foresters—in a 
short frieze coat cut by a village tailor, and leather breeches that 
left the knees exposed. He had crampons of iron to tit to his leet 
on the ice-slopes, an alpenstock in his hand, and his tillo slung to 
his buck. When he did come across any of the p<?oplo «.i tho 
country, lie was “hail follow, well met” with them tit once, 
speaking their patois, os ho tells us, sufticiently to pass for one of 
themseives, and being able to mask any peculiarities of manner 
that might have betrayed the foreigner and tho gviitJemun. 

It may be imagined then that his book must make iiuly 
reading, especially as he has a bright, easy style; and indeed 
must of his adventures are so extraordinary as almost to verve «>u 
tho brink of tho incredible. The excitement of the ebmi.ow 
chase, which is doubtless intent* 1 , betrayed him into mIu- 
ations that were something worse than embarrassing. Om?, 
towards tiie oral of October, he started imprudent I v f..r a 
fetulk kilo in the afternoon from the hut he hud selected h. his 
resting-place. He came on his game more quickly than might, 
have been expected; and, after a final creep along a ledge 
five hundred yards long by two or two and a half feat wide, 
knocked over a venerable buck, who row again and vanished. But 
the daylight was also disappearing so fast as to make it impossible 
to retrace his dangerous steps, tar less to follow up tho trail of tlie 
wounded animal. There was nothing for it but to pass the night 
where ho was; an icy wind was blowing from tho neighbouring 
snow-fields; he hud stripped oft his coat before beginning the ur-eent; 
<inH tho most comfortable place he could find for his perch was in 
a shallow recess under a shelving cliff, with a precipice going duwu 
sheer in front, of him. His solo consolation whs the pip.', which he 
kept in pretty steady blast; but it says much for his tuvneih and 
spirits that ho was little tho worse lor tweho horns’ exposure 
under ciirumeumccs so excessively trying. Far moro critical wa.s 
tho situation he was landed in another time, when ••ngvigod on 
11 similar adventure. Balancing himself on 41 a kind <•( rock 
not mure than twenty-eight or thirty inches bond. running 
horizontally across tho face of a precipice lour or live church 
steeples high,’ ho had gained a pinnacle above by means of a 
lope with a running noose. Once ihero, tho rope slipped, and 
he saw nothing more of it. His only means of escape was 
by a drop bock to the ledge lie had stinted from, abd the ledge 
was at a distance of twelve led below him. Tho attempt 
appeared so desperate that he remained where he was lor 
a eouplo of nights ami the intervening day. On the second 
inluning the pangs of hunger become excruciating, and ho had to 
nerve himself to try tho solo alter native that could save him 
from a lingering death, liuppilv, he literally lighted on his feet, 
and without a tremor to disturb his balance; although, having 
removed hip hoots us a pracautiotMuy measure, he was cut so ss to 
r *j crippled for weeks. 


* Tyrol and the Tyrohit 1 the People and tktLund in Ihtir Social, Sjwrl- 
m Mountaineering Aywctt. By W. A. Bailhe Brahman. London i 
Longmans fit Co* 1876. 
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)Vn morn ihr'illuj! than tlit? mlvenluv.* W;i ■» Dm part h i uf Du* rilk* given the alarm, and thou, s..euld ft keeper fall ton 
p'lyeri in rubbing the ewio of a pair if golden »>;cgii ?. On ai bhot lion an ..-p-huDi, tho law absolves the man who Lilia him. 
ioirrh eMimatt* )n» believe that iheiv ur* not moo ti« >m -imio u-n Mr. (irohnu.i ,i.- -a-Ms an ulUiir at which lie aa-sistml nfl spectator, 


p::iiv- of Dimhc nubia birds it it iu all Tyuri and ns D-y luuld iu the 
"'•nit niiiit* pi.mlud r«*co.-»*| of the mountains, it i. nut oitt-n that, 
th *y are trier-l to I heir breeding places. It was tin* mo?* gruiifving 
n'povriiuglv \vli- n u ke.p.jr and pei.-unnl friend, whom 1; ntuuihlt'd 
on t\\ the iiu'.-r.-in slnton, informed Mr. (irohnun Du* a n*\ t had 
Ivan di 1 .*\* red. Fm tliw itK he rivcidi d to uni! on* of t!> * pm ?y 

tli.it piopo. ed to \i.dt it, mid to d* Mile, if nee** 

ri.i> * to tho expedition. The expeditnn :ry lime e->u id- it i.1 In., 
•vlf, a maple nl‘ Livpels, and hall a dozen wood-mi ei-^. ‘J'h 
“ " or eyrie was in a cu\ii\ in Dm f.uv of a uio.ni ..in p;v\ 

y -v. impessublo of ace. .«■«* from below, and protect'-d al.< 
i -,ui a* couth i? nearly ninety far. below the brow of th< :ii 
tiii.; cornice they had to lower theim el\.*!- f lenv ing eg l!. ( ir 
eoiiipuiiiisiis behind to rend them down their lor. r iKty-nDIi -m 
loj-e. On the, cornice tb**v improvised a wooden bV eL to i-.m tin 
rop« from fru\mg on the rock-cdge *. and it. is much to 11*»* credit of 
Mi*, (irohitir.ti's powers ;h a ewiff*mini Dwt lm was out for 

the forlorn hope. Scaled on a wooden bar, with si Ion ; i.o.i hu« ki d 
pole in his tyndyiso was launched out into epac •. After si du’.v 
douceur. of twelve or lift. ir-ii uW h-> suecee.' ' in gamin? u 
footiii;> in I In* m-and ;.vg£t*d *fd bound th>* c bo fund 
therein. lint, then the eld pr -verb of “ J’.*e < -em-a**.’’ 

Ac., had a ib-di iliiWrulior*. Too nun hipl» l ie> quickly, 
end hi.s j oic • - aped ir-un his hand?, lie mi i fi, r I s mid Iro 
like, u p' sulnlmn and must h.tve been Diallered se i|.%i Die rod 
bad lie not. by .. »• .«1 fortune tended oif Din hliuck with bis in>n- 
c.lamped ho. t*.soles. Then the hauling •■i.iv, d uitogv:r, and ‘dr 
four mortal hours he swung in vacancy and uaceituia.y, riming 
which lie OApi rieuced the violence of a mountain iLnuri ■i.-dorni. 
thmairiering that he. momentarily expect'*'! she ret uni of tie* * an at 
birds, and ihvl by their swoop on a man ** Ins shall is e'.eJL i»v 
fractured," or hi? body *■ ripped opeu from Id.? chext tt_* !iis hi]*,'* 
it nmy bo hn-ij'ined that tlie^w houri of Mispen.-* w.-ro a'/iialij o, 
It was only w h m hi* at lust arrived at. tho top tV.,*< he h uvn-'d ihs* 
variou-, can-' of the delay. Tho Mock ! hey hadi I ujs hast .dipped 
from ihe lisly>*, and tin* man they laid left ivlx . . .a*, asp: po/se to 
cut ft ftislir-tiriue, Imd been struck >vu?ele.ss by tnc buhtnij.^. i!a-l 
he lx*en Lila d, in phice of Ixung simply slunurd, tlj*_* it *-1 of .in 
party could s.umdy have escaped starvation, 2s\.r aro we 
that even ♦his mssst excitiiijr episode is the climax of Mr. I«roh- 
inaiis nioiuitftineerin^ experiences, for wo have a .severe ni^ht 
skirmish with poachers ns well, to wy uorbiiijr of n wint*r o jcefit 
of tho formuliiMe fiross fflockuer. And, if hi? memory has oof. 
played him lhJso in e.- tiiufttin^ heights, und an^le.i, ,-u<d details in 
it is plain tluit one need not j. r o many hours' nurch from 
tho Tyroles.i nilway siHtions to have sport- reasoned with any 
amount of dimmer, and with any quantity of hardship? thrown into 
tbo IwrJimi. 

Mr. tirohmen is a frrent admirer of tho Tyrolese, and he mu.it 
Know much more of them than most \i«itom to t !n*ir mounhiin-i. 
lint, what ho tolls ve* scarcely confirms our previous prepo.-we;?aioiis 
in their favour. They are brave and huvdy no doubt, but. truculent- 
and quamKmin*. l.ike the blackcocks whose plumule they pri?e 
ho greatly for hat tent hers, they are always offering provocation 
to tlieir rivals cither in lovo or sport. To l>c the iti!ialut.inls of 
villages in valleys divided liy a mountain in sutlicioul reason for a 
standing feudj nor i-* it uuuaiiftl to nmke up panics ft r tho expre.-n 
purpose of enlivening Home neighbouring merrymaking wilh 
bloodshed. The social songs, or tirtmaddahujrfh'r, tint aro nioat in 
fnvuur arc metrical taunts improvised for the imtntiou of sumo 
gentleman in the company ; and the singer congratulates himself 
on a lvric tuocosH when he provokes their object to fly at his 
throat. The principal figures in tho dances are rough horseplay, 
aud tho stalwart maidens swing up tlieir pirtnei’s hy the arms, 
bolding them suspended in tho nir, while the feet bent time on 
tho ceiling. And when they do fight, even when they do not fall 
back on rifles and knives, they fight iu a niGst- barbarous, rough- 
and-tumble fashion. It is nothing unusual, tu Mr. (irorfiniuu tell? 
os, to gouge an eye, and ho says that bo has soon tho tfiiflerer thrust 
the eyeball back Into tho socket, and resent liimseif nt table with 
tho hloon companion who inflicted th« Injury. If Jbcir habits at 
this day remind us of the Novthnmbri-n daleMinm be lore llernnvd 
(tilpin began to civilize them, it. is not surprising that fhey tonii 
to wild ways of getting a living early in the century, when they 
had been unsettled by the wars with the French mid UnvarianH. 
Then smuggling was so common that, us wo un* tuld, forty or fifty 
smugglers und revenue officers were annually killed in nflairs on 
the frontiers. Now tho free trade is nearly cxtinct, .'ill hough every 
year there »rw still on an average four or fivo lVit.nl cu*.imltii*s. Jtut 
the passbiu for wild sports being imuito ill tin* Tyrolese heart, 
pouching i» pm-baps as prevalent as over, and what, can only be 
cham*U*ri'/.« d m* imirders in cold blood nra still of very frequent 
occurrence. Our readers may remembi.u M w Bonar's wcouiitu of the 
rancour «\ 5 riiug !«■ tween keepers and poachers, und Mr. Grchman 
more Hum uiufirinv his ^atcnients. A single death leads to an in- 
tenainahU) vimdotla, and inhwnatiomal animosities come in to em- 
tntter mai t^r*. The Tyrolese woodman, a skilled rifle s'iot < and % 
spnHsmun by instinct, has his.hut close to an imagtiiary boundary 
lnio dividing hi« forests from well-stocked preserves. On Saturday 
evenings, when the week’s work is done, the temptation is irre- 
flMfhble to ma«co a raid over the frontier j and die keepers, who 
SS?i M S hl)0UW y a y g » aT * in force and on the outlook. 
" observation at first, the report 


vi hen a pa .'tv of L« rper? carried u lint defended by lour notor.uu? 
]'«»;u*!tcn»; and tlw lighting was na liercc, and the vi*.-uilt.i i:.? 
.*■■ mgii.ii.iry, hh if it li.vl bix' i a blockhouse in tho. IIcr/iygovui.i 
f-'iij’j'ft’dby Tur'J.ili Fubtii'i* 4 *. SVc cannot tolUiw liitu into hii 
dt***npii«i:irt of Tvrohvo litb in village? and lonely *SV>or 4 < 
viv iii ..rd interesting us they gem rully are. Hut wo c»inrivo»u j-*m 
the b" »J< ivi Angularly lvariable from tho fiivt chapter to the 
uIDne.ndi Du* amhui* inijjlit liave r.hown mom coiiHideratioa i*u- I. 
ivauL-rV icncs had lie toned down sonio of the meat thidiin 
d.:aiils in hi? tfcricj of hair-bn*, id th escapes. 


rnr VAbbAXt kv school uk imiiloi/kuy.* 

S I>*f’K \‘-iilanci'y gavi* to the world, in the year 173.2, In*:-' V. '■ >j 
tin the. I 'f’Hh' Lntujn\tt;t\ .thou inti the Iin>x>i'tttiti'p of the {!< / ,<o ■ 
t’e/tic or JiiJi ihnlett 1 o' Student* in llUtory, Anfhymti, <.ud 
the (!i rri' nr.il Uni,,an Ctm^ie.t, livlaud h.r? cxpcuenri d no h.ck 
of entha.d.i.-i? who delight in solving, a? they in the pleiiitud-* of 
llji'iv iniioi-i uei* think,, all the probluiM of ancient hi.'-toty and phi¬ 
lology by uu-.ins of Iri-ii. This mviu? to olh-r a. convenient *« -l 
to lln h .national \.mily, an<l. viewed in lhat li;„'!it, i( is J - ps 
to be oiicoum;»ed ruth* l* 1 hail nut. W e Ind, how.'M-r, lw r i , 4 inp-e 
li.impli lo e-.i'ivt that a. growing familhiilty with the science of 
h-i pti.-ige uoii.d have, llieelfect of lliiiniing their r.m! **. Jhit we 
-iv do-Micd ti» he giievously dia:tp])*iiii!ed ; not only do tiny -.!:.j\v 
no sigi ** of falling oil - in point of numbers, but tlieir i\ctivi(\ is 
jus, lioM redoiihliug ii-' lf. For tin \ have very cleverly I'h.v . ed 
lli.-ir liv.nl und adopted the plan of uiakiug tlecm.-el ves aeqii -in’* <1 
wilh liii* woll.H of .-Mile of Die leading writer? of the -sehoi.l ( »f 
l'-q)p ; lb, \ patfoni.' ■■■ ii, and quietly b-Timv from it bright ]Mlelr* I 
wlieivwiili lo emh' lli.di ih-ir uwii viild ?]-ev'Ui:itions, 

Thisieiaurii nppliea, v\ illmat any nib a ailing eirenjie;t'vnces, loth'- 
authors\\ hoM* ]eo'luetion.s ai'v now before it/, 'flu*one wlio i.-ple ,- d 
lo rail hi navel t k * Cell uphih*'' owes hi? in-'raratinn to ft s»vi' of 
the duty iiieumbeiit on linn lo come to the rescue of re\ei.en-n. 
For, b-'dries the danger to pliiloh gy ari-iug from hasty «v»'-1 
r/aliona and dogmalie as-erlkai, “llieiv i.-,’’ he tells us i.i tie* 
preface, ‘* another danger, of morn netnk*ious tei.d«'iicy, whwli 
si eniri strangely lolw'sel students both oft let-logy and Fhiiolog' 
and tlmt is, of couuueting their }mr.uiiis on principles which i "::i 
to i;riuiiv lhe trulhiUif Uevelcdiou." I tut if is fur from evnh m th *t 
“ IVltuphilcH " wav of dealing with Scripture would bo niuv-h a.oio 
rcaddy condoned nv ilio Cinuvh than that which he useri be ■> to 
philologists who are too ronscicnliuus to utti'mpt to force S'-Vuco 
at.d the Hi tile into imituul nccomiuoriation cad an i-utwaid ■-!: >w 
ol harmony. However, our riMdms xv ill peihups fi-el cnrbH*-* to 
know how a writer acquainted with the results of comparative philo¬ 
logy can have the iiuduoily to write -mi *‘ llebnro-Ooltie nlfmii j.-s.” 
The way in which h« mminges to bring Hebrew «nd the Fe’tio 
languages togetlu-r is rather interesting, as one of the low in- 
btiLiiees of sophistry in tin* book, the ro.-tof it being the incoherent- 
ruvingbof a hopeless (V-ltomumm*. In the opening paragraph of 
the first chapter vve road Ms follows :— 

; Tin- ticnii.inie smd the luUi.vu (mh-^ios luivc unit'd umVr a 
} i;.iUK> ; iiTialugi'.* Ii.o I’ Vh'vii p.-iutc-l nut hi-t*.n\t S.lli-tiit mill lh«* * clrie 
itiiilcra; mill < In- nnme Art/nn lias luvu-• leetrd to iU*si^,iuilc a ven I-ogii 
iiugulsiic t;iinil\ f with men 'nun and widely scattered iilidiuntn. 

After this subdued attempt to introduce us to tv sort of a semi¬ 
detached Celtic sister, he proceeds thus:— 

The iMMiiitic JiiugTiages limu'wr, lmve for u long jKiiod Wen eon- M 1 
a*- di-tim-t from nil the niemWir- of tho Aryan family ; in fact, to W di- 
vimilar alike iu niof* ai-d .steins, und inllexional formative?; whil-t ;:iv 
eoineii'.eiu’es that, may have l.een ohMawd hove uxunlly Wen reifHct-d ,ik 
merely f- •( niton- and fti-ehh-ntid. Of lar« 3'enra, however, some dual it. Ii.-.v. 
Iiei.ix ea^t upon thi? tlieoiw of rt.-mitic iMdntion, and so many unalo,of 
eoinpo-iitUm nml I’uaneion have Wen pointed out a*i van seareely lnj »e, on- 
• i!>‘il with tin* .-ui*|«Mitiim of mere eusual coiueideneo; nor does it npp-ar 
too bold a priMiuiption lo look lonvnrd to a day not far distant when tnu 
-ieat f.uutly relationship shall ho clearly established. 

do overpower the lender vvlio may still lcol n little sceptical as tn 
the truth of this prophecy, “ Celtopbilc ” refers him in a footnote ;<> 
Delitzscirs nttempL lo prove a relationship of roots between tho 
Semitic oud the Aryan 1 ami lie? of language. Hut had bo seen tlm 
work itself, oud not merely iM title, ho would probably Imu 
ffestaiued from mentioning it. For he would have found that 
IVlilzHch’w method is not lib, nor docs he arbitrarily pick out 
one Aryan language for comparison with a Semitic ono chosen 

• Uremia; or, an Invctfigntion. of the .Etymons of Word* And Novum, 
Cfo**iettl and Scriptural, tlmruyh the Medium of Celtic: together with some. 
Jteinarks on HeJna-n- Celtic Affinities, Jly ft “ Ci Jfnphllt.” London: 
Vyilliflms & Norgntn, 1875. 

The Aryan Origin of'the (Indio Itace and Language. Showing thov 
Tr- sent ami 1 'iist Literary Position of Iridi Oaftlic; Us Thom*ftur, tin* Fountain ' 
of rhissie l’romincialion ; its Law? Accord with C.ritnm’s I.mw» ; it* HimUo 
beauties the Source of Kliyine ; tho ('.ivilization of Pagan Ireland ; Lrtily 
Knowledge of Letters; the Art of Illuminating. Ancient Architecture. Tho 
Round Towers. Tho Brchon Law. Truth of tho Pentateuch. Knowledge 
in Pagan I'inien Jletrogrv^sive, not Progrersive; tho Inductive BcicucfS) 
Philology and Ethnology conftrm tho Truth of Irish Hlutoiy j Gaelic Names 
of Pcrnriufl and 1'laces Pull of Historic Sliggostivenous; in this Respect and 
in Poetic Power Irish Gacfio Superior u\ Swishrit. On* Thoutonil Unpub¬ 
lished Irish ManviMirlpta. By tho Very Rev. U J. Bdurko, M .»Canon 
of Tuam Cathodral, and President of St. Jarlatb’s Collage; Author of tlta 
“ CoUogo Irish Grammar,’' " Emy Lessons in Irish, &c. Lobdoqs 
Longmans & Co. 1875. 
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in t!io same arbitrary way, hut would bo content to hove 
nbown, tliat the primeval language from which nil the 
Arv:in languages of historical times aro descended was ry- 
l.Ut'd to a similarly wtuatod Semitic mrent-apeeoh. Kwm this, 
it is hardly necessary to stale, tho philulogicul world, with the 
exemption of Von Tlaumor, is at pivsout inclined to regard ns a 
task, and w»*r© onr u Goltophik*" right, Dolit/tcii and Von 
Uauinor would find themselves without an inch of ground to stand 
upon. For the u many /m.tlogies of composition anil form ition '* 
ho t-illrs about have enabled him to discover traces of the (Jolts— 
mostly Irish it would town—irons Knnitachalka to Peru, from thu 
(bingos to the Tiber, and from Kumidia to thoCupc of flood Hope, 
to di'iiuniatmto in n single chapter the Celtic origin of half Urn 
voc.ib.il.iTy of Latin, and fill the names of the heroes and pods of 
nnciont Greene, and to do vote the rest of bis book to a similar 
trcul merit of Hebrew. To give our readers an adequate idea oV his 
stiivcrtS in this direction would bo more tlmu \vu could undertake; 
an'lice it to say that, among iho Uiblic.nl names, Hebrew or other, 
whicli ho explains with the gioatosl case by means of Celtic, are 
lh<‘ foilowiug:—Agrtg, Ajulo-.i, Arad, Bmsheba, (Tifdorliuimor, 
nilgai, llorc.b, Israel, Levi, Xaphthali, A T ebo,Og, S*luin,.Simii,uiid 
the like. Considering lhe author’s skill and the formidable nature 
of the machinery at his command, the fact of his not as yet having 
deprived nil other nations, the Chiueso and Esquimaux not ex- 
ceptM, of every rag of a vocabulary, must be attributed to feelings 
oi tenderness or latitude on his part. 

’i lie title-pugn to “ Celtyplnle’s ” book is certainly out of tho 
common run of tille-pogos, but it is riot to bo compared with that 
o{ the I’resident of Si. Juriath's College. This hitler is a study 
in itself, but by no moans llm fruit of a solitary el fort ; lbr ! 
iho headings to the six two chnpturH making up the book are i 
nil equally racy and redolent of tho Foil. Mr. fiourko is, wo need 
not say, a true patriot, and his bool, is iho hoighth of ibino 
l.uigu 'e-o iutoirolv. It does, liowuser, testify to ono (titling iu- 
A umv of tho triumph of common feeu^o; tho auUe.r now no 
longer makes it a rule to call the modern patois ol" Irish peasants 
’‘(.lid Keltic,” but is content mostly to speak of them as Irish 
Garlic or Irish, although his work shows but littlo acquaintance 
with old Irish, or oven with tho printed specimens of thu later uud 
Au</u.nim age of Irish lilebiture. From the days of Moure to tho 
pri ' tut it has been tho reproach of Irish scholars that they have, 
with a few brilliant exceptions, been loo apathetic or too much 
Hir.iid of work to nniko themselves acquniutod with the annals of 
their country mid the. thoughts of their ancestors. Ho they readily 
contract a habit of llatulunt ex puliation on tho glories and 
greattu.‘-*s of tho ancient Irish and the endless excellences of their 
language, on tho principle of omne itjnvtum pro mnyftijico. Mr. 
Bourke is one of those who revel in this kmd of talk, or what 
seems to ns to bo such. We make this reserve advisedly; lbr, 
before wo bad don© with him, we discovered to our confusion that 
ho had nil along been addressing himself to u tho learned reader/’ 
and not to commonplace folks like ourselves. Now wo happen to 
Jmvo a horror of tlio mysterious being kiiowu as “ the learned 
nuuler,” which recalls to our niiml tho almost superstitious awo 
with which wo used in our college days to regard bis prototype in 
Aristotle’a Ethics. Besides, we have no Idea os to how this 
“ learned” roi'ereo looks at things, but we guess that cerium 
touches in tho work before us can only have boeu meant 
to call forth his approval. This, for instance, seems to bo the 
case with the freshness imparted, to the names mentioned in 
it, as when the greatest of living Celtists, Whitley Stokes, becomes 
“ Whitley Stokes, M.l)./ J or Giruldus Cambrunsis the very rovtuoud 
historian Ginddus do Burry. It is quite refreshing also to those 
who happen to have a lively recollection of the portrait of old 
Dolly ot Pentreath to find her transfigured into “ Mrs. Dorothy 
l*e:itro:»th.” But what “tbo learned render” would say as to the 
auteurs treating tho Ogham os a kind of shorthand/ or calling 
Bow inn a Fiunwh-Tartariiiu language,” wo do not know, though 
wo cannot he mistaken as to what an outsider would say. 

Hero, as in tho former case, we find that Mr. Bourke also is 
aware that there i a a science of language; nay, he has read bunks 
op it, and his work teems with lengthy quotations from them. On 
the whole, his favourites are Professor Blackie, Professor Mux 
MulJor, and Professor Geddos, for each of whom he has main¬ 
land words and many a pat ou tho hick. Professor Blackie he 
finds, naturally enough, a man aftor hia own heart, and to Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller he isindobtod tor hia knowledge of the Sanskrit 
jules of *handi t as he is pleased to call thorn; go the following 
valuable, but oharacteristiooUy didident, account of thorn comes 
in most tastefully:— 

John Stuart DUckta is Professor of Greek in tlio University of Edinburgh, 
and tho beat linguist in Scotland. In his critical knowledge of languages 
he is not inferior to Frederick Mux MOiler, TayJkirkm Professor at Oxford, 
who at present is deemed by Englishmen to be tbo greatest linguist of the 
ds v. He bos published a translation in versa of Goethe’s Fuuat and uu 
edition of Plato, &c. .. 

The praise of such an authority is commendation indeed, and we 
make no doubt it ia duly appreciated by the recipients. Professor 
Geddes, too, comes in for a spirt of this Hibernian kC&ov • but 
whether hf will reBsh the kindness of his brother Gmd of Tunm in 
holding up to admiration the following bit of random talk of hia 
depends on tho progress he may have latterly made in Celtic 
phonology:— 

How interesting it If t© know that the leader under whom the Gauls 
poured down upon Rome in 390 smx. bore among the Romans the umm 
Smusea and that this is ttffl the Gaelic name for j* 4 g* aod 


ih citheanan, proving that the Gauls wi re under a social organisation at the 
ti»m* when the oflke of a king wn» not w much to lead in war as to dia¬ 
pause j udgment and niluii ulster J us! iev, 

"VNfcre we not told otherwise, we should certainly have taken this to 
bo tho product of Mr. Bourko’sown cogitations on tbo subject. But 
the fact cannot bo concealed that tbo VaUanccy school is nearly as 
flourishing in Scotland as it is in Ireland. 

As Mr. Bourke’* book discuses everything from tho Round 
Towers to the “ truth ot tho PoiUiiteuvli/’ wo could not review it 
ns a whole, seeing that it doc* not form a whole, but a queer 
fnrTtyro, in which hunnlesH, probably unconscious rodomontade 
jin'iluiiiinatos; neither could wo hope to pick tlio plums in it. For 
far from being 

rari nank-s in gurj^k- vaak», 

tlu’v kK'Ct us fit every turn iu greut plenty. No scholar nowaday* 
doubts the Aryan origin of tho Gaelic lunirua/o; but i-bould more 
books liko tb« ono now before 11* be written on it, this could 
bindly be expected to hold true in tiiuo to cjuio. 


IlOGUbl.AWSKI’S DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN* TACTICS.* 

N O work writtoh on the Franco-German Wir him attracted more 
attention than the modest vulume of Major (then CupUin) 
B'ljfimlawttki, published coon after its clone, which we reviewed on 
iu appearance ; and this attention is fully deserved, for the book baa 
not yet been rivalled as a scienlilic review’ oftlje newph;n»o of tac¬ 
tics which improved iireorius hft\ 0 iu trod ucodP' The “ Deductions/’ 
iu fact, did for tho events of iSyo-yi much the same work, though 
in a very di/ftwnt manner, that the spnrkiiug essay of tho lamented 
May did for those of 1S66, introduci.i;' the reader iuiu tii© secrete of 
thill marvellous succewj in training 1 and discipline which had given 
the Prussian* aa complete a mastery over their fob as Napoleon’K 
timnd Army had in its day over those whom it routed. 

\N’e may my here lluit it is. idle tbr th.>s«i w r ho wuild seek the 
springs of the events that led the Second Empire to it* vapid and 
ignominious defeat, to look only on tbo defects ot urgquijuition and 
tho numerical weakness laid hare by th« Cum>iumon d‘lUtquctv. 
Hie results of which a recent writer in blaikicood's Magnsim has 
skilfully used. Omitting, for urguuient's si Ice, Woertii, Gravelottc. 
and Hcdan, as cases in which the French wi re IhtiiUy outnum¬ 
bered, there still remain, tho crucial instunc*'** of Spichoten, Boruy, 
Maivla-Tour, and Noiascviile—:u!tirius in each of which they were 
ns strong or stronger on the ground than the Germans--to prove 
that there were other and distinct cr.utos for their constant failuro 
besides the mere weight of their enemies. And, allowing some¬ 
thing for bolder or more Hkilful leadership, leer** is yet a diiibreuoe 
discernible that cannot be thus accounted lbr. That the result 
was not due to superior courage ia clearly shown by the eon- 
duet of poor Abel Douay’a overumtehod division at Weisson- 
bnrg in tho tirsL action of the war. It could be nothing but 
superior tactical handling of tho anil levy, or infantry, or both, 
that gave the strong heights held by hioosmil 10 hia assailants 
ou the 6th of August, and enabled Manicutlel n w r cek later to 
throw a larger force of French than Id* own back ignorcimously 
on the works of Metz in the bat lie of the 14th of August. It 
certainly was nothing hut a bettor and more spirited use of 
cavalry which paved tho wny*to tlio constant German successes 
throughout their advance from tho >Si\r,r to the Meuse. A writer, 
therefore, who did such a service ns Boguriawski four years since 
in dissecting tho exact causes of this pvofowonul superiority, ftdda 
to our scientific knowledge of the war, viewed even strictly ia its 
historical light, and deserves sonic gratitude outride his profession. 

Ho was happy in tho choice of a turit, and in the time for under¬ 
taking it whilst tbo ground was yet clear, and hardly less so in tho 
manner of its execution; but, more than all, perhaps iu the absence 
of any dangerous rival. Tins cannot be said of the earlier and less 
known work of his of which a junv edition is now before us, which 
reviews “the development of tactics from 1793 up to the present 
time,” that time being tho interval between the Prusao-Austrian 
War, and that y«-t greater vv ar which, as his preiare seems to imply, 
broke out almost before this volume had worked its way into 
popular favour. Any unknown Pru»riun writer then coming into 
the held of tactical literature hud to contend against tho disadvan¬ 
tage of finding it occupied by the controversy that, ar ise around tho 
Tartiml llHrospuct, bringing up dimisrious w hirh were deemed so 
important, to thu future of thu eovvice that tho greiiteril military 
authorities were not above taJiiug piirt in them, under sholtet of 
tho names of their subordinates. Of thl.s litvmtura Ik^guslawski 
in tho pivfivce to his original edition speaks rather riightingly, 
little hiroseiujig how soon Ins own pen would gi\ u the world another 
work which critics would oil© as coutaijring ns strong proofs as 
could bo desired of tho exact fulfilment of May’s prophecies iu the 
“ Retrospect.” But, if thus not wholly justified by what followed, 
Boguslawski is specially honest as against Juiuwdt'fon hie : 


the old one, the author availing himadf only of notes when mtmmgf 
for the purpose of introduring such con moats ou his own former 
reflections as naturally follow from recent experience. He him 
amflned hf* actual alterations to oorreeting the strictly historical 
portions, those relating to 1866 espeoiefily, by the light of newer 
and more complete information* 
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fJe tolls us especially thot these portions are not to bo viewed 
ns a complete history of tho events recorded, being introduced 
solely ns the groundwork of the real purpose of the book—the 
w orkiiijr out ol practical tactics. Wc may therefore well omit them 
from our notice, and confine ourselves to examining what the writer 
has to say of tho alterations that preceded the latest development 
of tho uso of tho breechloader. And here throe several periods 
of change uro necessarily brought home to a Prussian writer; tho 
conflict between the effete system of Frederick in 1806 aud tho more 
inoliile practice arising out of the revolutionary war; next, tlmfc 
between Franco and Austria in 1S59, when Prussia mado up her 
mind to take the field, but came to the resolve so lato that 
Solferino was won and a truco signed before her forces were 
mobilized ; and, finally, tho great campaign of 1866 in Bohemia, 
Major Bogunlawski expressly excepting from his review of tho 
war which cast Austria out of Germany tho minor events on the 
Main. Kach of these three is admirably treated, tho author 
showing that clearness of stylo und mastery of detail which were 
noticed in his hotter known and later work. 

Thus, taking the first section, wo havo nowhere seen so good un 
account as this volume presents of tho great improvements intro¬ 
duced by Napoleon into the staff of tho French army, of which 
tho author truly says:— 

The staff became in fact the assistants, no longer tho inert instruments, of 
the commander. Tho wliojo of the modern machinery of Held forces, though 
modified in manifold ways in other armies aud by the influence of tune, was 
lirst constructed by N<umlcon,and is still maintained in ull its chief features 
what he made it. AniFit is characterized by the principle ho adopted, the 
bringing into united action the forces evoked’in the Revolution by allowing 
the utmoMt limits of freedom and independent action to the separate portions 
of the ariuv. 

(>f couree he here refers to Napoleon’s special reform ns regards 
the creation, or at least the thoroughly working out, of the 
institution of separate army corps, distinctly led but under one 
commimdcr-in-chicf, who was freed by this now agency from 
petty routine caves. Aud with similar precision and insight 
lie explains wlint was tho ordinary lighting ordei of tho Napoleon 
infantry division, as dated from the (lamp of Boulogne, and 
the special means which this afforded to its general to bring 
his command up rapidly, and yet force it forward into action 
in close order, covered usually only by its light companies as 
skirmishers. A study of this part of the volume will richly repay 
those who have in vain tried to got at the root of the tactical 
problems of the many great actions which range from Austerlitz to 
Waterloo. Napoleon’s tactics, as the author shows, were as closely 
copied in other armies as those of Frederick had liecn before. But 
there is one exception of importance to ourselves, and no apology 
is needed for our giving at full length the extract which explains 
how our national peculiarities of system arose, and why they an 
maintained:— 

The English must becxccptoil. For tlu^o had in Spain, when- 1 hoy were 
aidi’d by the insurrection of a whole. nation, by iron discipline and a pru- 
di-ut waiting for the enemy's attack In order to reap the fullest advantages 
of the lim-lbnuati«»n f maintained than happily against the tactics of 
columns and skirmishers. The more moderate scale on which the war wa> 
the»e carried on, and the leaser slrenglh of the armies employed, contri¬ 
buted further to keep the. Knglidi stationary; and thus their army in its 
adherence to line-tin ties, in which it, wgli but Might modifications fought 
even in the Crimean war, is to lie regurrled ns the exception to the rule. 
No proof should be drawn from it of the applicability of these tactics eiliter 
to the wars just spoken of or those of tho present age. 

This is ft conclusion which no doubt many Englishmen will be ready 
to controvert, but which will nevertheless approve itself to ©very 
reader who has learnt to look on modem war as au art to bn con¬ 
ducted on ascertained principles, and not loft to chance teaching 
or treated as if iuude np of exceptions. 

In half ft pnjre tho author passes on from Waterloo to the cam- 

J mign of Solferino. lie bestows great pains on his study of tho 
utter as marking one of tho true tactical eras, introduced of course 
by tho Mini <5 aud ritled cannon, though he does not forget to point 
out that the Prussian infantry had then already taken a long 
step in advance of others, the whole of the Line of his own 
country having already the needle-gnu in their hands in 1858, 
Prlissior, when -watching their mobilization from Nancy in the 
following year, whilst his master, conscious of political dangers 
before him if he pressed tho Austrians too hard, hurried on tho 
Treaty of Villafrauea, little knew how fearful the odds would have 
been ugniust him hod tho task really devolved on his corps of 
facing the 150,000 Germans who were ready just too lato to cross 
tho Rhino. As the author has here to notice the success of the 
French, ho does not omit in his review to examine tho w ,i ak points 
which the new and freer tactics just developed in Italy showed in 
their hands. These were prominent above all in the undisciplined 
th swarms of skirmishers, capable of only being vory loosely handled, 
and the dissolution of all tactical order, evils which constantly 
mud© themselves felt, and foreshadowed tho possibility of defeat 
lifter each advantage obtained.” They had, in fact, acquired the 
freedom, but lacked entirely the intelligent training and clear sub¬ 
division of authority, which have made the Prussian skirmishing 
line so formidable u umckine that it has almoBt absorbed ns it were 
into itself the other niaiu elements of infantry combat. For the 
"open-order firing-line” of the present day, however disguised, is j 
but a denser and more orderly use of skirmishers pressed on to | 
real attack, instead of boing used only to cover it. 

Passing over the third era treated of, the appearance of the 
breechloader m the fields of Bohemia, we must cast though it bo 
but a brief glance at an interesting final chapter in which Major 


Boguslawski reviews the French tuctics from tho Prussian 
Standpoint before the war. And wo confess here to a feeling 
of surprise that so clear an exposition as the first edition of 
this work gave of tho then exiatiug differences between tho two 
armies, which the writer, as ho tells us, little thought were ,y 
so soon to test their respective systems against each other, 
should havo boon in print, and yet should havo been so littlo 
known. Just like the Prussians^ the French before 1870 
aimed in tho theory of their instructions for the infuntxy at three 
vital points—(1) the discovery of new principles for the attack 
which might make it good in face of the breechloader; £2) the 
thorough instruction of the troops in tho use of their new 
weapon; and (3) tho invention of suitable formations for the 
novel description of fighting which must inevitably come into 
existence. Like the Prussians at the first until corrected by 
the events of 1866, thoy assumed a largely increased superiority 
for the defensive. Like them, they sought to gain the flank of 
the enemy as the hopeful point of assault. Like them, again, they 
saw that it was needful to extend largely the use of skirmishers. 
Into the particular measures token for these ends we have not 
space to follow our author. Suffice it here to say that he points 
out with his usual justice and clearness the essential difference 
which underlay the two systems; tho French regarding the second 
lino ns that to be used for tho assault, the Germans the front line, 
which with them, therefore, whs always ready to make it, and 
actually mado it iu many instances with speedy and decisive effect. 

It maybe added that the French before tho war evidently largely over- 
calculated tho destructive power of the new arms, and so kept tho 
bulk of their battalion at twice or even thrice tho distance from 
its own .skirmishing line in front that the Germans kept the com¬ 
pany columns, which with them formed the real body of the first 
line throughout the earlier actions of tho war. In short, the Ger¬ 
mans were as much bolder as they were freer in their application 
of the new tactics, and reaped advantage from audacity as well as 
from lightness. 

The French, however, to do them justice, may bo fairly credited, 
on the testimony of Major Boguslawski, with carrying out into 
practice in tho field what had been laid down for their infantry 
before the war in the regulations practised at Chalons. But it reads 
like a bitter satire nowadays to find that a Prussian writer hud at that 
time ascertained, as he believed, that they contemplated using their 
cavalry after the fashion taught by Stuart in America, and carrying 
raiding expeditions far round the flunks of the enemy, and deep into 
tho heart of his country. No doubt they thought and talked of 
some such ideal use of tliat arm, little dreaming how soon ihe test 
of war with its sharp exigencies was to bo upon them, when their 
unpractised squadrons and mole-eyed staff would allow tho Lilian 
to wreak his will inside their own lines without the fnintot 
attempt at check or requital. Verily there a moral iu such 
reading for every nation that secs the necessity of army reform 
clearly and yet refuses to accept it. 

We part from this work regretfully. There are indeed blemishes 
in it. When Major Boguslawski crosses the Atlantic for an illustra¬ 
tion, os when, in double error, he ascribes u tho greater activity of 
cavalry in the American campaign” to the “inferior quality ui 
American infantry,” he blunders so widely, and so uulike himself, 
as to confirm the report that officers of Ins cloth purposely refraiu 
from studying the great Civil War. But whether this republica- 
tion bo regarded purely for its theoretical teaching, or in Ua other 
light as a review of the tactical changes which preceded those 
wrought out by the breechloader, it is full of judicious instruction 
given in a pleasant style. And the military world is doubly fortu¬ 
nate in the success of tho author’s more recent M Deductions, ,f 
which has caused the reappearance of his former volume, aud 
ensures for it a large circle of readers. 


TWO SIIOItT STORIES.* 

W E are glad to be able to congratulate “Holm© Leo” on tho 
production ofu story which is tit to rank with the best bit of 
work that she has ever turned out. She has given us a chariniiv 
picture, full of delicate touches and marks of clnse observation, and 
ahe has not weakened her theme by undue prolongation, spreading 
out the st uff of one volume into the space of three. Ben Mihur V s 
H’noiiu/ is a careful, compact, highly-finished novelette; sufficiently 
elaborated to give us distinct characters and varied circumstances, 
while keeping the plot together and the attention concentrated. 
Indeed the characters of this pleasant little book are as clear and 
lifelike ns if they hod been drawn double thoir size; and we have 
all the effect of a full-blown novel with none of the fatigue 
almost inseparable from the regulation nine hundred pagos. 

The most charming person in the gallery'is, os it should be, the 
heroine, pretty Rattio Gardner; and the author has managed to 
portray her transition from childhood to womanhood, nnd from 
childish confidence to maidenly love, with great grace and skill. 
Though the heroine of a novel and the object of two love affairs at 
once, tho ono with the wrong man and the other with the right, 
she is thoroughly healthy and natural, is laudably free from 
'watering, false sentiment, or exaggerated romance, has no nonsense 
about her from first to last, and as little moral distortion; but 

• Ben Milner'n Wooing. By Holme Lee, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, A Co. 1876. 

Afereer’s Garde *«. By ihe Author of “ Four Messengers,” * Echoes,* 
ftc. London : fldl ft Sons, 1876, 
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gw* through hior trials with the grief and the rebound, the 
and the resolution, the little fits of ill temper and the habitual 
loving submission to her father and trust in her lover, juft as a 
good girl of her stamp would have done in real life. Hence 
she is one of the most satisfactory of those odd young women 
who, as heroines of novels, do duty as representatives of 
ordinary English girlhood, that it has been our fortune to 
imtsrt with for a long time', end we are grateful to the author 
for such a charming minlaturo. lien Milner himsolf, too, is a 
fine fellow enough, but a difficult character to draw. The oool- 
blooded English lover who makes love ns much by teasing as by 
more generally received methods of wooing, and who accepts check 
and disappointment with an equanimity that nuithor lessens his 
enjoyment in the theatre nor disturbs his rest or health, 
is very likely a fine and gallant man in real life, a sensible 
fellow, and none the less loving because manly and self- 
controlled ; but he reads oddly in a novel, where we have long 
been accustomed to such exaggerations of sentiment os would 
rnako life impossible were they real. It takes a little time to 
reflect that the love which is only part of a man’s life is a truer 
and even nohler kind of thing than that which so invades his man¬ 
hood as to leave him a mere buttered wreck when things go wrong 
—as they will do sometimes. We think, however, thut the writer 
has made her hero at times unnecessarily, not exactly boorish, but 
unconventional, as when ho receives Puttie ns his guest without 
gutting up from his chair, and asks her for a kiss, as if she were a 
little girl of seven instead of a maiden of sevontoen. Seeing that 
he is consciously in love with her, and that he has had her invited 
to London by his sister to win her if ho can, wo might have 
expected a little more of the uncuutofious guile of love-making; 
but the picture is very pretty an it stands, and, if open to ques¬ 
tion, is realistic enough. Wo must give the sketch of Puttie as 
the author has drawn it, for we think it a favourable specimen of 
her own stylo and her heroine’s personality:— 


Miss Hurtie choao to follow thorn downstairs, one! nothing caonged her. 
She saw the gny ussurtince with which lieu looked down on hi* companion, 
and the frank Miuplieiiv with which she looked up again at him. Vuttie’a 
lire*** was primrose-colour—a light striped lubrk of silk amt g.ni/.e, that 
wus soft, and shorn*, :itul fell in broad folds to the ground. At her throat 
.uul wrists were very clow ijtiilled rutiles of tulle, and on ouc side of her hair 
was a bow of primrose-ribbon and black velvet. She was rather above, tho 
middle bi-igliL, mid of u rounded, supple, slender form. No picture could bo 
prettier Hum her face, hut us lien had told Hubs, it yarn indescribable. 
The cool Jus-tro of modest girlhood and the grace of tender expression were, 
there, ami spirit urul acme. All who knew I’attic were very fond of her, 
and called her Wily. Pen Milner this evening dubbed her divine. 

“ I don’t see that, rmr do I Mipposu l’attie aspires to it yet,” said Miss 
ijheebc, dryly. 

This Mihfl Plucbe —“ PbiLs *’ to her brother Ben—it* tho eldest 
siBtcr of the Milner family, and more of a mother than a sister 
to Ben. She 1 ms ulremlv prevented Ins marrying a certain 
Mary 1 foisted, 44 ono of tlio.se womanly sweet, women, whom 
good men rust in, and grow to love the more the longer tlicv 
live together”; and sho holds herself justified for her past 
cruelty, seeing that lien was then only two-aud-twenty and Alary 
was portionless. That this hi&t iiuirricd Mr. Lowtlmr, a young 
surgeon, six months after her afliiir with Ben Mil nor was inter¬ 
rupted, somewhat justified Alias Phoebe’s jealous taunt, as well 
as her prevision; but now when pretty Puttie Gardner comes on 
the econo the old maid's trials have to bio renewed, and this time she 
must stand by quietly, and even help her brother to give himself over 
to another. Tim mixture of selfishm*.^ anil love, old maiden prim¬ 
ness and womanly tenderness, in “ Pliibs,” deserves a passing note 
of approbation for the skill w r it.h which it is presented; and wo lcel 
sure thut in tho long run the nobler part of her will conquer the 
more ignoble, and thut the woman’s heart will carry it over the 
natural jealousy of the ancient sister disturbed in her long reign 
by the young bride, and tlmt Ben A1 filters marriage will bo os 
prosperous as was his wooing. On tho whole, wo like this short 
novel better than any of the author's later writings. It is brighter, 
pleasanter, with more heartiness, and a truer ring altogether than 
much that she luis done, and perhaps marks the beginning of a 
soennd and better manner. 

If lien Milners Wooing attracts us by its lifelikeness and common 
serae. which must not be oonfoundod with commonplace, Mm'er's 
Garden* at the first arrests our attention in quite another way, by 
its ludicrous exaggerations and impossibilities. The first scene 
strikes the keynote. A young girl of uncertain age, young enough to 
be treated as » child, ohl enough to dream of love, to write romantic 
ballads, and translate Latin serious verse into half-comic English 
rhyme,is overheard spouting her translation of “ 11 anc turn (sic) Pene¬ 
lope lento tibi, mitlet (mV?) lily-sou,” in Mercer’s Gardens, by the 
young heir and owner of Mercer’s Court, one .Sir Redmond Hale. 
Wo do not proteml to liavo an exhaustive acquaintance with young 
baronets, heirs to large astute**, hut w r e should have imagined that 
very few among them would have behaved to even a sh&hliy 
dressed little girl as Sir Redmond behaved to Grace Arden. Wo 
have always fancied that gentle breeding earned with it good man¬ 
ners all through, ns much for self-respiwt os lor mere conventional 
propriety; hut wo suppose we must acknowledge ourselves mis¬ 
taken, and accept the ways and words of young Sir Redmond to his 
strange little trespasser as a new reading in the laws of deport me ut — 
a reading, however, which blurs nil the lines of demarcation between 
a gentleman and a cad* Also, we must accept Alias Agatha Arden, the 
aunt of the young poetess, as a possible portrait, and not wioci when 
Grace goes up to ner father and says, “ 1 am so sorry to disappoint 
’ you, my own old man.’’ This is an expression used, not for fiw, 


nor yet for rudeness, seeing that she “stroked the white, 
hair, and kissed tho warn sleeve, and whispered fondness* 0 It it 
only her manner, just ns Sir Redmonds impuftineiice, which 
would have justified a brother with a horsewhip, was only his. 
The result of the chance meeting in Mercer's Gardens is an invi¬ 
tation to Grace to go to Mercer'sOoiirt au.d see Christina, Sir Red¬ 
mond's sister. Tliis young lady .comprises in the inventory of her 
various charms a “ proudly-curved scarlet mouth,” which must 
have been rather startling; and she has “sunny hair brushed 
behind delicate ears, free from the barbarous glitter of earrings." 
The butler of these young aristocrats is as odd as the rest of the 
people in this wholly unnatural gallery of caricatures. Here is 
his portrait;— 

Parsons was the aged guardian of Morcer’n, the silver-haired, bent, and 
(shrewd retainer, in whose core the place had been left during the long time 
that the orphan brother and sister wric abroad. Old servitude, and stab- 
horn self-esteem consequent on the importance attaching to the Diet thut he 
wns sole representative of Sir Redmond Hale's greatucHS, had received 
every etininlsnt of loneliness ami undisputed authority. Chronic crossness, 
and the despotism that had revelled for such a period in absolute, uncon- 
tradirted sway, combined in Parsons to form n not uncommon specimen of 
an indulged servant ami un amusing obstinate old man. 

Despiaing modern innovations of livery, and disliking a plain suit, ho 
hud brushed and polished himself into a medley of Httetaea pensioner and 
Loudon beadle and coachman on a drawing-room day, the last skilful 
turn'll being given by tho splendidly gny nosegay at nil waistcoat, de¬ 
signed after his own taste of dahlias’, nasturtiums a liullyork («c), and 
poppies. 

WhenGroce,whom Sir Redmond immediately calls “ Gay," comes 
to see Miss Christlnq, this young lady of course feels an intense 
interest in her, and. oilers to help her in her education. Whereon 
Grace answers, “ in the extremity of shyness, and feeling^ the acute 
contempt of her deficiencies mirrored in the spaniels critical blink¬ 
ing eyes ”—“ I can only phiy by ear, and I cannot spell f a state¬ 
ment that is almost ns startling as the scarlet mouth, when we 
remember the poem with which the story opens, and the tongue 
on which it is founded. Further on, wo come to a scene between 
a certain deaf old lady, Miss Courtenay® and (Trace, wherein the 
girl, made hysterical by Sir Redmond's “ satiric eyes” fixed on her 
face, laughs down tho trumpet which tho old lady holds up for her 
to speak into; and when asked her name, prompted by tho baronet 
am wore, “ I am Miss Hale’s confidante, Grace Arden.” As this 
explanation is not quite satisfactory to Miss Gourtenaye, she 
adds, always prompted by the baronet, “ Sir Redmond says I am 
the Poet of Cmye/ I<ater, when Miss Courtenaye speaks of having 
a little neuralgia, this classic scholar and idiotic ignoramus asks, 
“ What is neuralgia, please ? . . . A little neuralgia; what con it 
bo? is it dangerous or only playful, like Alisa Halos spaniel?” At 
another time, Grace, going to hco an old collage woman, proposes 
to read her something, and forthwith plunges into Keats h Pot of 
Until, ending her interview’ by premising the old woman a dinner 
of salmon, uud a canary bird, tho one being four shillings a pound, 
tho other half a sovereign to buy, and she without sixpence. The 
whole story continues in tho same absurdly forced and uunatural 
strain; and wlmn wo came to a confession of ignorance made by 
Grace at seventeen— 

“ J did not know life whs so hard,” slio murmured. “ Sir Redmond aud 
Miss lisle go away just ns I begin to love, them ; ami Mr, Harley, who was 
so kind ana good, die-* -yes, even dies,” alio went uii excitedly, ns if it was 
hardly credible that ono whom she eared for could lut exiled from her for 
ever. “And if this is life, all partings and dreadful separations, I do not 
want to live— 

wo confess to bo much repugnance to a further waste of valuable 
time that we shut up Mercers Garden* with the rest of the leaves 
uncut. Tin* language is as strained and distort ml as tho characters. 
“ Rather disconcerted by twiggy bedposts,” is iui expression used for 
birds sleeping on boughs; “quaint is tho portrait of the slim 
figure in sandals ” (query, sandalled shoes) 41 and curia crowded 
over tho iunoceut forehead in a wiggy peculiarity of tho age,® ex¬ 
presses the image of Grace Arden’s mother, Pulciaua: und every¬ 
where we fall on examples of feqble grummar and faulty composi¬ 
tion from which the author’s familiarity with Ovid and “ Hanc 
turn Penelope ” should have saved her. For ono thing only can we 
commend the writer of Moron's Gardens— the compression of all 
this nonsi-nBi! into a single volume. Unfortunately, truth compels 
us to add that it is a thick volume, and rather closely printed. 


MINOR NOT I OKS. 

C CONTRIBUTIONS to periodical literature are,as anile, hardly 
J worth reprinting, but on exception may fairly be made in 
favour of such papers as these which Mr. Skelton has just collected 
in a >’01111110.'’ These essays are remarkable, not only for a certain 
eloquence aud iucisiveness of style, but especially for the temper 
and bias of mind which they display. The motto on the title-pajajo 
is “ In j taferico 1 ” and the writer in his dedication describee his 
work as “a volume of apologies.” This gives us tho key to Mr. 
Skelton's mission. IIo is the eager champion of il^used repu¬ 
tations ; and, whatever one may think of the picas advanced, the 
chivalrous fepirit of tho writer must nt least command sympathy 
and respect. It is a good quality in criticism to be anxious to 
discover tho most favourable aspects of a subject, and it is one 
perhaps which is imperfect]y cultivated at tho present day. The 
longest and most important'paper in this volume is that devoted 

* The Impeachment of Mart/ Stuart i and other Paper*. Historical and * 
liiogrophicul. liy Johu Skelton. W. Blackwood A dons. V 
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to the story of Mary Queen of Scots. It originally, appeared- in a 
loss developed form as an article m Frattar b Mugntine, which W8S 
then edited by Mr. Froude, and, to avoid seeming to attack hte 
friend's history, Mr. Skelton put his reply iuto the mouth of 
the counsel supposed to be retained in defence of the memory of the 
Queen, “ who could attack lus learned brother with tbo chartered 
freedom of the Bur." The device is ingenious, but'it may be 
doubted whether the pleading would hot have been more con¬ 
vincing if it had not appeared to come from one who was bound to 
nforegone conclusion. It should bo said, however, that the writer, 
himself is not a blind partisan of Queen Mary. In his eyes, she 
was neither a transcendent sinner nor a conspicuous saint, hut 
“simply u bravo, brilliant, high-spirited woman, an ho had a haughty 
scorn lor meanness and cowardice, 11 hearty rapacity for enjoyment, 
and who could bate par enemies with nil the keenness nf a* quiet, 
sensitive, and somewhat pagan temper.*' In short,-Mr. Skelton 
holds that Mary's “ masculine, unsentimental cmwr ” hoe been mis¬ 
construed as an etftnmnate love-story. “ If her lovers/' ho says, 

“ went mad shout her, she did not go mad shout her lovers “no 
woman ever lived to whom love was loss a necessity,” niul this 
was at once the strength of her character as a ^ticcn and her defect 
as a woman. It was her couuuou sense, her wieli to make the best 
of a bad busint'ss, which reconciled her to marriage with Hotb well. 
This is certainly an original view of Mary’s character, and, though 
it seems to us unduly strained, there is perhaps some degree of 
truth in it. It is neediest* to say that Mr. JSkoHon does not believe 
in the Cnsld.it Letters. Another of Lho o>iy? is ;» wurni and gene¬ 
rous vindication of Dry den from the Agpiwinris of Mitcaulay. 
Thyden, it is admitted, was not n mail of high principle <ir strong 
sense ol‘ duty, nor had he any vciy lofty conception of his literary 
vocation; bat his pliability was due, not to mrauin-ss or baseness, 
bnt simply to bis easy fruuie. The apology for Bolingbroke which 
follows deserves lo lie read, though it fails - to convince. Indeed, 
the excuses which hitvo to be made rather ratify the general con¬ 
demnation. Other papers treat of Charles Napier and IV. Robert 
Leo, the hitter especially being an admirable ske’di, noi only of a 
strong and noble character, hut of Church questions in Scotland. 

Mr. Lottie has given a« a very pleasant and int eroding book 
nbout liCHuloti*, and some notable places wit bin tusy reach of it. 
There is nothing perhaps which 10 an intolligfuii mind imparts ?o 
much relish to a ramble as the old memories and associations 
which are started in lho course of it; v.*i it is wonderful how 
little, us a rule, Londoners know nbout ik ;r own streets in this 
way. The form of Mr. Lottie's book, which is one of a popular 
series issued by thn {Society for Promoting Christian Km-w lodge, 
necessarily limits its scope, and suggests a wish that tbo subject 
might be treated by so capable ft writer iu a mure comprehensive, 
as well os more detailed, manner. Home day this mat perhaps be 
done; and in the meantime we mnj' be thankful fur the prescut 
manual, which is excellent as fhr as it guns. Mr. Lottie first takes 
his readers for a peripatetic lesson in London gerjgjT.phy, and il will 
possibly be a revelation to many of its inhabitants to learn that 
it stand? on a series of low hills rising from the sloping hank of 
the river; that Ohcsu hills are, nr at least were, divided by brooks 
or bournes; and that, while north of Hyde 1 *m K the ground in 
some places rises to a Imihlred feet above ih»* *«*!>, at Milihuilr il L - 
on]} twelve feet nlwte the river. The highest around in the City 
is not m Pjtuycr Alley, but in Cannon {Street, where it reaches sixty 
feat.. Mr. Lollio of course docs not profess to have made Any new 
discoveries, but he presents a distinct mid striking picture of the 
former aspects of Loudon which will, wo dare nay, he new to sonic of 
its cili^cus. We cannot follow him through the de tails of “ Lon¬ 
don four centuries ago,’’ or again of “ London a century back '*; but 
we should think that any one who was wearied by the monotony 
of his walks in town would find them suddenly a^uming a fresh 
interest, and raising constant curiosity and ejiociilution in his 
mind after reading Mr. Lottie's descriptions of how the town 
looked in other days, before the old landmarks wore swamped 
by brielcs and mortar. Of the detached ebaph r.-i of this work, 
one is given to St. Ohive’s Church in tbo t'itv, which Pcpys used 
to attend, and where ho and Ida wife are buried—the register, by 
the way, spells the nftiiiu Peyps. Another denis with Groat. 
St. Union's, which, eveu in its present condition, well deserve? a 
* visit, iu another sketch wo su*e reminded of Puller's enunexinu 
with the Sftvoy (jImpel, where, 11s wo loam from an advertise¬ 
ment, marriages ware Celebrated “with privacy, secrecy, and 
regularity. N.B. Five private way? by land, and two by water." 
Now that, North uni berlaiid House bos ‘disappeared, the account of 
it which is hero given has a special historical value. Holland 
House lifts often been described, but Mr. Loftie connect* it with 
the perhaps less known romantic story of Lady Sarah Lennox, who 
used at titties to be making hay in the meadow facing the road 
when young George III. rode past. Mi*. Ltdlie also serves as 
guide on one or two easy excursions from town—to Knole; In- 
gatestoue, an old hsll of the Vttim in Essex, which, we fancy, is 
little known, standing in ft pleasant green country; Iferkhampstoad, 
where two fragments rf the masonry of the old castle of the Karls 
and Dukes of Cornwall My still "be seen ; St. Albans ; and the 
Surrey Hills, in a secluded nook of which is old Clmldon Churchy 
partly Early English, but mostly Perpendicular, with examples 
also of Nomuiii, Decorated, EtizftwthcftTi, end so on, and a curious 
mural painting in tempera of the w Ladder of the Salvation of the 
Human Soul and the Road tb Heaven," dating, it is supposed, 


* In and Out of London; or, tht BtaU^JBMUaya of a Town Ckrk, 
W. J. Lottie. Society for Tromottog Cmrisi Koenkdgs. 
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from about the end of the twelfth century. Altogether, there 
11m few books which contain so much interesting tatter pocked 
Into such a modest spneo ns “The Half-Holiaftys of a Town 
Clerk ”; and many town clerks of another kind may be glad to 
have it us ftn Agreeable companion for an afternoon ramble. 

Mr. Swinburne lately proclaimed, in an article In the Fort¬ 
nightly RfdeWy his discovery of what he took to be ft previously 
unknown genius “ in tliat second golden ago of English poeM^ 
which was comprised witliin the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century/’ This genius was Mr. Charles Wells, author of Joseph 
v ml his Brethren *, of which some extracts have boon pubhalied; and 
the complete work is now offered to a generation which in Humjosoa 
to bu more appreciative than the author's contemporaries. Those 
who read Mr. .Swinburne's “ Bivfatory Note" will certainly form 
a- very high expectation of what is to conic. This forgotten poet, 
we are assured, is “ only lessor then the greatest of ids time in 
some of the greatest qualities of his art**; and Mr. Swinburne is 
aghast at the “ scandal of tlie fact that to this day this great 
dramatic poem remains known perhaps on the whole to about 
balf-u-dozun students of English art." There are passages in it, 
we are assured, which might belong to Shakspeare, ami wo arc 
repeatedly called upon to listen to “ ft grand Elizabethan echo." 
There is perhaps nothing more seductive than the enthusiasm of 
ft discoverer; aud it is easy to understand how the generous bent of 
Mr. Swinburne's poetic imagine lion has shod a lustre on his proUgt 
which docs not. nuturally belong to him. If we might on so 
grave a subject be allowed to use a familiar metaphor, we should 
be tempted to say that Mr. Swinburne’s illumination of Mr. Wells 
rather suggests the glare of ibe policemans buUN-eyo, which 
investa tho urchin in thn dportvay with u sudden glory. There 
can be no doubt that Joseph unit his Brethren contains some 
\cry good versification. W« agree with Mr. Swinburne that it 
lifts, ut least in Nome pinwiges, “ eii^u and stateliness of manner/’ 
niul "a sweet tenuity in the continuous melody of the Verse," 
though we do not ndopl tho tautology of the latter expression. 

But these qualities are certainly not maintained throughout; nor 
do they compensate for the wearisome difl'useness of tho kingunge, 
tbo prosy clumsiness of many of tho metaphors, and tho general 
level of commonplace which marks tho standard of the writer's 
ideas. No one who looks at the poem impartially cun bo surprised 
that at tin.* period when if first appeared — That second golden age 
of English poem-, as Mr. Swinburne calls il—such a comparatively 
heavy and imiolffmieal production should have little chance among 
so many biilliuiit and really in.-pin-d competitors. IVlint Mr. 
Wells's* poem wants is soaring power. Ho has facile move¬ 
ment, but his pinions do not carry him to the clouds. 

As u rustic idyl, tho picture "f Jacob and hi? sons i*i 

marked by s\in pathetic Jtvling, and there are :.;*o passages 

of muralivo which are strong m their simplicity and ytrnight- 

Ibrw'Ai'dnt'Ns; but there arc, «s far as we can w e, no 1 races 

of that lifting up of spirit mid wide outlook which is the sign of u 
groat poet. The Scriptural slory of .Joseph is iu itsolf very brem- 
tiful, tuid we do not find that Mr. WVhs adds any touche? to its 
beauty or meaning by his amplification. Ilia attempt to doveloji 
the bcones between Joseph and I'hraxaaor is a conspicuous Jailure. 
JMimxftunr is a cnaiw scold, aud Joseph n prig of the first vvntei, 
who prides himself on hi-; power of moral argument. In the 
original, the more natural Joseph clips otf iu silent terror, and 
it may be thought tbit this is both much more true and touching 
than entering Ufion a wordy controversy. It scorns, indeed, as 
if Mr. Wells's Joseph vvru quite ready to spend the day ill discuss¬ 
ing the questiou, for he wails till l’oliphar arrive*. A th*sli-aiul- 
blood Joseph would perhaps lie less eonliduut cither us to the 
force of his logic or lvis owu power of resistance. Mr. ywinbuxne 
has iu u high degree the sympathy which is nocossary iu u 
critic, but his imagination, when excited, is sometimes apt to 
obscure his jiulgment. In this case he is disposed to pul 
Phraxotior alongside of Shukspearos Cbiqiatra, but it is im¬ 
possible to imagine a stronger contrast between ckv and spirit 
than between the lecherous virago of Mr. Wells uml 8hak- 
spBRiMS “ Reiqwut of old Nile." I*;t nnv one turn to fchak- 
.-.ponre and rand a page, and then to Mr. Wells, and the differ¬ 
ence will he Jhlt at once. Even Mr. {Swinburne himself suoms 
to be not altogether Wind to the weaknesses of the vcoik which 
he lauds go highly. lie fickuowledgos that the writer shows “ an 
evident, disposition to rest too easily contented with tho first forms 
that. < filer themselves hi clothe the first fancies/’ “ an ignorance when 
to stop And when to breiU.be,” uml “ a facile indulgeuco in super¬ 
fluity of spctKsh." He admits aIhu that there is un “ alaiost liuTicrous 
or repellent side " to the interview between Joseph and I'liraxanor. 
though he thinks il is over?hndowed by tho met of the scene, and 
that there is a “Continuous effusiou of verbal luxury." Taken 
altogether, this poem may perhiups have been worth reprinting for 
the sake of some of its merits; but wo can hardly aay that the 
previous generation lost much by not knowing it, and it seems to 
us idle to speculate whether, if the author had received any on- 
couragoment, he might not have produced something belter. As 
for Mr. Swinburne's wildly extravagant praise^ it xuay be taken as 
an example of that creative criticism in which a critic mm what 
exists only in his own fervid haisginatiott, just as even a dull per¬ 
son can, if he has a mind to it, discern wonderful things hi the fire. 

A new edition, revised and eakuged, of Mr. Matthew Arnold's 

* Joseph and his Besik ton: « Dramatic Poem* By Charles Wells.. 
With an Introduction by Algernon Charles dwfnbume. Chatto dV 
Windos. r* 
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JSuajfB in Criticism • Has just toon published. Whatever mftf he 
thought of Mr. Arnolds views las to the regenerative $®#Sf of 
criticism, every one must allow the subtle delicacy and dhcrimitM-* 
turn which characterize his studies of Joubert, Heine, tho Be 
Guerin;*, Suiuoza, Marcus Aurelius, St c. ; and the volume which 
contain* tluan will always ha cherished by all true lovers of 
literary urf. The “ Fbmiun Paseion Play/ 1 is tile new part of the 
\ohum>. 

ft ho at last a really poetical valentine—the Quiver of Low t 
—which even a poet need not be aahamed to offer to his sweat- 
heart. Nothing can be more depressing than the ordinary dopgrel 
of tlin \.\[}u tinea of commerce, though there has certainly bee» 
ftoino improvement of tote years both in the versos and the iUustm- 
tioiw. A sheep’s heart, stuck through with a skewer is the appro¬ 
priate emblem of the common misswrof love ; wad we are jpbd' 
to w. tlidt arrows of a more delicate kind are now directed ngwtist’ 
hi.vu-ta which are not Huppoaed to bo cut off from all connexion 
with intellect. Among tho poets who are kid under contribution 
for lk* Qnicer of Lore me some of tiro moat eminent in English 
literal urn, ami the moderns who compote with them have at least 
n graceful facility of stylo, if less depth of sentiment. Perhaps 
i.lvnv on* no pieces in the collection which strike the right key of 
a valonlino, just between hopeless dejection and unduo confidence, 

. hotter than Herrick's; and wo are afraid that Shelley's “desire of 
tiio moth for the star ” i» a lit.tlo too abject and remote from pas¬ 
sionate (kiiru to Ikj very impressive. There are some valentines, 
huwv\i»s\ from Shikspcuro, Beaumont and Fletcher, Coleridge, aud 
other*, which are in the high**at strain, and yet much to the point, 
while Hump's arc almost ardent enough to char the |mp«r. There 
is a very pretty valentine from Ohattertun to a “ Miss C ■■ ■ , of 

JVistol.” Hut Marlowe’s “Come live with me’* is the sweetest 
ami most perfect valentine of all. The illustrations to this volume 
are of a very picturesque and graceful kind, audpriuted in brilliant 
colours. Messrs. Ward and Go. also issuo in a detached form a 
great variety of valentines, showing much taste and fancy. 

Mr. Tennyson's play has given a keen interest- to the character 
of Queen Alftrv, m is shown by the republieation of a couple of old 
pla\ j [, one, the Famous. History of Sir Thomas Wyat, by Docker 
and Wi-bsler, and the other, 'The Tioublve of (frieris Elizabeth, by 
Heynood; ami by the appearance of a new" edition of Sir Aubrey 
de Veres Mary Tudor, The two former plays are interesting 
chiefly on account of tho popular impressions prevailing at th» 
ported wlmn th. y were written which they convoy or suggest, for 
t heir litemry q iwliiiu* are of ft very moderate kind. In i ley wood’s 
Queen Elizabeth wc noto the little incident of the Princess avore 
hearing w. milkmaid ringing, and wishing she herself wore one, which 
Mr. Ten iy*on has adopted. Bir Aubrey de Vere’s work is of ft poeti¬ 
cal an. I iiupardoned character, and presents a vivid picture of the 
pci iml, t houvrii its effect is sumnwhAt marred by tho diffuseness of its 
stylo. Mr. Teuuysou lias undoubtedly a tirmer grasp of the subject 
and uioiv robust concent ration; while Bir Aubrey's tull tida of words 
sometime* run* away with him.- Mary Tudor was written iu tho last 
vear of his lifts 1S4.5 -6. and was published iu the next without the 
benclit of a final revision ; and it seems never to have taken public 
attention. Whether it is likely to do so now is perhaps doubtful; 
hut ' ixuiNi in justice lie said that it contains much melodious 
vorso iul <.r:f#%*lul inuigiiiaiinn. Bir Aubrey takes, on the whole, 
ral'iera fin o arable \i*»\v of Mary’s nature; he does not attempt 
to .htuo.. ,h tivvi* the rruelth'H for which sho was responsible, but 
lliinb,- he chief guilt nu (hmlincr:— 

* A worthy <Juwn si 10 liad beau. If as little 
Of onu-lty had been done under her 
As l>v li'*r. ... l)i thin, .sho. was 
tu «U rluni'e ewellnnt while sho pursued >& 

Her own five incliniitioix without few l 

Pole coni' s out very nobly in this drama. Tho volume also con¬ 
tains hobi" sonnets'by Bir Aubrey which arc graceful in stylo, but 
without much in them. 

Tho annual summaries from 1851 to 1875, which have beeu re¬ 
printed from file Times §, are useful not merely in refreshing tho 
memory as to particular nvruts, but. in presenting a coutiuuoue and 
comprehensive survey of the history of the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. Thoro is perhaps no period'with regard to which mos- 
people ha\e auch vague and hazy him as with regard to tha’ 
which lies between the fronting nows of the iky ami the syste¬ 
matic records of historians; yet there is nothing more accessary 
than a correct appreciation of the connexion and order of contom- 
porary events, 'this digest from tho Times is therefore, in spite o: 
the modesty of its appearance, an important and vAluiiblw coiitrl 
bution to modern history, and even th« besfc-infonned readers max 
protit by the study of it. 

The growing popularity of Lamb’s writings || may bo 
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by the number of editions of tbom which are pubHrinri from time 
fo tlrno# Metete. IteMi itede, fe. a cheap form, what tb^r eoJli* 
u Popular Centenary with, a imikdoua u;ciiioir by Mt- 

Ghnrles Kent. In the coursb dr hra notice Mr. Kent, q ur^ttoo a letter by 
Miss Krily, .dated September ihsfc. jpving the true mory of ** Boxhrifo 
B --—f Lamu jhavitig founded bus verrijui on nu uuddmt whiob 
happened to Miss Kelly, whom', hownve-r, he wwj at great pains not. 
to identify. The type of this edition i» rather mniB and tb>?e* 
but we BuppOHO that must be expected iu such n own. At the 
same tkne Mosqrs. Moxon and Co, puhTwh ilu> tirwt vnimniv of a 
new edition of Lnnib'B letters, essays, poems, and plays, rwrconi- 
panldd by Talfourd’s Lifo, the two porta of which are now combined 
together, with uotcA by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. * I'Jictv is p.^rh»ps 
nothing more tiresome to a reader than having continually to shift 
his eye from the body of the page to the note# a!- the boitom, and 
thin annoyance is intensified iu the pm*mt eaud. by some of the 
notes extending (m*r scvctal pages, #0 that the rc-ador who follows- 
them has to turn back afterwards to find bis place in the text. It 
would 4 surely have boon tetter for Mr. Fvtegwr iM to write 11 
now biography. This reprint of Lamb is to te iu six vohnues, 
and will make of coarse a more hand some edit foil than when. tW 
whole works aw packed in a single volume. 

Mr. Gibbs, the author of Arlon Grimy*, now comes out in com¬ 
petition with the Lauroalo in a Legendary poem called The. Jttaftlh 
of the Standard* Tho author, if he never rises to any great eleva¬ 
tion of thought or lutignngn, at least writes in a'clear, manly, 
straightforward way, and his narrative is picturesque and animated.. 

White and Riddle’s Latin Dictionary!, although b.i#sd on tho 
Sennan work of Freund, has become, by repeated revision and nm- 
plilicfttion, a work of an original and fodependent cliuracter; and 
a fifth edition^ iu a single volume of 2,103 pages, whisk has ju*fe 
been issued, gives tho results of the latest study of the language in 
l clear and systematic form. Tho teat of such a work is to bu 
Lpplied not by merely glancing over its pages, but by us prac¬ 
tical use, and tile experience both of teach era aud students bus 
fully jublified the confidence reposed in it. A special feature- 
of value in this work is that it takes in tho I^itinity wf every age, 
giving not only the old classical, but the muriatic, fiums. 

Mr. Ihichftrd, in editing a new outioti of Dfohop Percy# 
Rdiqui' 8 %, has endeavoured rather to tecum the correctness of tlte 
text, which he has collated with tho folio manuscript and the 
first four editions, than to display his critical: ingenuity. Dr* 
Percy had to take many of tbs pieces ftrx>ui defective copies, or from 
the imperfect recitations of illiterate singers, and bn was perhapn 
a little too free ill Borne of bis emendation* nnd addition*. Bail 
it is hotter to have an accurate version of the origin*! than a 
speculative reconstruction by another hood. Mr. Piichard’s 
edition may be recommended for its conveniens risw» and dear 

^Sr. Markby, Judge of tile High Court of Judicature »t€ft 2 eui<ta r 
hue added three chapters on tho Transfer of thv»ie«ihip,B«*u?tty, and 
Bmscession to his work ®n the Elements of Lau>, and t»u?a* have 
been issued in a separate form § for the eouveiifcnee of tho«e who 
poasess the former edition. In treating of Security Mr. Mark by has 
Followed Professor Kuntze’s treatise, holding tlwit relianco shoubl 
not be placed exclusively on the views of French Uw\eis. 

Mr. M no loan, of the Bombay Gazette, has Bucceeffod iu putting 1 
a very complete and useful account of the capital and chief seaport 
of Western India into a handy little \ oluine iU which also contaioa 
an official and mercantile directory. Besides the usual gvograpbical 
details, be gives some interesting aketdhes of the history 'of ** tlw> 
island/’ the motley character of the population, and native festivals 
and customs. The writer admits that at all times, including tb» 
cold season, the climate of Bombay is rather relaxing than invigo¬ 
rating ; but, on the other hand, even in the hottest month*. May 
nnd October, tho heat is tempered by Urn Aea breeze. It is in the 
cold season that the weather is at its best, aud society practically 
desorts the city except during tht*6c four months. We gather, 
however, that even in the height of festivities Bombay is par¬ 
ticularly lively. There is a theatre, but it is seldom open; there 
urn occasional concerts and dancing-parties; but, os a rule, “ formal 
dinner-parties are the only kind of gaiety that Bombay goes bloodily 
in for. The enjoyment of these bouquet* is perhaps actu'cely 
enhanced by the extreme touchiness which pwaiU in to 

{ irecedence, so that a guost is advised to oscertiun beforehand what 
10 is himself entitled to or what bo owes to others, or he may find 
himself At war with half the company Wore thu evening fo o\er. 
Club fife seems to furuish some compensation for the stiffness of 
formal society. 

When Mr.'Tegg says he has “collated ’’ tho wills in his b-xdv*j, 
we fancy he must mean, collected; for they are, for tho nuwt part, 
only brief summaries of wills, taken ont- of books or iiewspflpcra. 
A work of tlus kind, however, even wheu slight and scrappy, is 
sure to contain some curious and amusing matter. Wo imu*’ for 
instance, many examples of tho foolish and shabby vanity of te»takw, 

• The Battle of the Standard. By W. A. G>)»bs. Provost A Co. 
t A Latin-EnyUsh Dictionary. He the fkv. J. T, ffMKD.U^Md 
Bov. J. E. Kiddie. M.A. Fifth Edition. Luo^iuun-s (jra«n, A Co. 

1 JMquee of Amimt Emgtiek Poetry, fir flidwp Percy. Edited Vv 
! J. V. Prichard, a vote Q. Bril ft Sum*. 

fr Stm pkrt rni to the JSkmemtM of Mm. By Wlfriow Marithy. Oxford t 
Qnrcudon PbmmL 

| Mefi timek to Bombay. “ MoraUsy (tesotte’’ Ofore, 

T Wills if (foirlOif’a; Curiam, Eccentric, and Benevolent. Collated t 

arranged, by WiUteni Teg|& W. Tsgg&Cu. r. 
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ns when one Greene directs foiirgDon waistcoats to be given to four 
poor women every year, while Thomas Gray commoinoratua himself 
by an Annual distribution of six waistcoats of grey cloth. Husbands 
seem to he fond of talcing in their wills a weak: revenge on their 
wivesi. One left his wife a shilling u for niching his pocket of 
sixty guineas ft : another left 50/. to 11 Elizabeth, whom, through 
my foolish fondness, I made my wife, without regard to thmily, 
fame, or fortune; and who in return has not spared, most unjustly, 
to accuse me of every crime regarding human nature, savo highway 
robbery.’* One man put a bun oil hi.i widow wearing caps, another 
on his son growing moustaches. Thu Into Lord Lyt ton's will, it is 
stated, ronkdnedjR*ocnil direct ions us t<* the examination of his 
body in order to provide against t Impossibility of his being buried 
iu a trance. Tin. atory of l^rd fcjf Leonardsd uiis-dug will is told 
with the appropriate quotation from his book, “ It is quite shocking 
to reflect upon the litigation wiiich has been occasioned by men 
making their own wills.” 

Captain Kennedy, well-known as a chessplayer, h:is published in 
ah enlarged form a second edition of sumo light, gossipy papers* 
about his favouvil0 panic, ‘ lie is very indignant. at the “silly 
prejudice ” that chess is a mom recreation, and claims for it the 
dignity of a science j though, from the number of virtues which 
are said lobe indispensable to n clicfcspl fiver, we should almost think 
it was rather ft court,o of suhliine moral discipline. One chapter 
is devoted to nn Account of Mr. Ruckle's chesspltiying. who 
seems to have boon a Consummate master of the mt, llis com¬ 
binations were marked by exactitude of calculation and brilliant 
device, and ho especially excelled in pawn play. 1 lo gave large odd?, 
such ns rook and knight, with wonderful skill and success, and 
appeared to have a sort of intuitivo knowledge of n strange op¬ 
ponent's idiosyiUTasies. Among other curiosities. Captain Kennedy 
gives a game between the Emperor Xupoloon and Bertruiul at St. 
Helena, which seems to show that, towards the end of the game, 
Bertrand, with a courtier-like instinct, gavo up a strong position 
to allow the Emperor an opening which enabled him to win. 

Do<fs Peerage whicli includes baronets and knights, and 
courtesy titles, is now in its thirty-sixth year, and gives thu usual 
complete and compact information. The same mnv lie said of the 
well-known Parliamentary Companion. 

Mr. Hutchinson has taken up seriously Mr. StanlevV. ad 
captandum proposal for converting the witness of Central A Inca by 
tho combined efforts of missionaries and pedlars f, and thinks it 
was fore&liadowcd in “the prophetic U'.uunge of thu .Scveuly- 
aocond Psalm.*’ 

Mr. John Parley §, who had a good deal of experiem »• one 
of the Ked Cross Volunteers during the I'Yanoo-Geviurui war, 
lately went to the North of .Spain (o see if he could he uf any use 
in the struggle between the Carlist& and Republicans. lie found 
tho ground jealously occupied bv a Spanish Society, and his prof¬ 
fered services do not seem to have )>een very highly appreciated. 
Ho got BOme glimpses of tho campaign, how over, and the nolos 
which ho lias now’ put together help to gi\e one an idea of thu 
loose, fitful, free and easy wa) in which the civil war iu Spain 
is being carried on. 

Captain Oliver, R.A., has been in the habit *f making topo¬ 
graphical and historical notes about place? w loro he ln.s been 
quartered on duty at home and abroad, and Irom his stores gathered 
in this way he now gives us an account *>f two Corn Eli castles ||—- 
Peudutmis and ck. Mawes--—which affords iuteieaiiiig glimpses of 
what may be called byway history. 

Oolonel Fifth wick hns compiled a useful bibliographical catalogue 
of works relating to tho topography and loeal history of Lanca¬ 
shire^ with notes 011 the books find Huihcip. 

Mr. Jones** is very angry with the “ half-informed persons” 
who propagate tho doctrine oi* evolution, and ('specially the “vveuk- 
minded clahA’* who “commit the absurdity of trying to reconcile 
the doctrine with belief in & Personal First (’a,use.’’ He holds 
that tho theory of evolution is “ fn<m beginning to end tin un¬ 
verified and imvoriable hypothesis/’ and deuics that it has any 
acientific foundation. Tho irate tone, howover, in which Mr. Jones 
himself argues seems hardly scientific. 

Mr. Houghton, who hr.s already produced several plemant little 
► works on natural history, now gives us some sketches of British 
insects ft an introduction to the study ot entomology in a scien¬ 
tific form. It is written in a plain and interesting way, and illus¬ 
trated with &omo excellent coloured plates. 

The Dwellers in Our Gardens "J J, by Miss Wood, is also intended, 
to awaken an interest in natural history in its familiar aspects. It 


* Waifs and (Strays, ehh fly front the i'hm*hoard. ]ty Captain Hugh 
A. Kennedy, Second hlditlmi, enlarged. W. Morgan, Iknbicun. 



J 77ts Victoria Nyanzu ; a livid fur Missionary Enterprise, by Iv. 
Hutchinson. Johu Murray. 

§ Jmong the Carlisle. By John Furley. S. Tintdoy. 

0 Petuhnnis and St. Mama., By S. IVfield Oliver, B.A. Truro s, W. 
Lake. Lundou: Simpkin &'Co. % 

^ 7Vie Ismcfwhire Library. By Lieut.-Cokmel Henry Fiflhwick. 
Warrington: Peanai. London: Roufledgc & Sons. 

“ Evolution nf tht Hitman Race from Apes, and of Apes from Lower 

AnimuU. Jty ,J. Wharton Jones, F.K.C.S., Smith, Hlder, & Co. 

Sketches of British Insects. By Rev. W. Houghton, flroombddge & 

•* $$ The Ifwellert in Our Gardens. By Sara Wood. Grown bridge. 


gives a simple account of the birds, beasts, and insects to be found 
in English gardens. 

A. norms of admirable photographic views of Chiswick House 
nml Mrounds* has boon taken for the Prince of Wales, who is in 
the habit of giving garden-parties there, by Mr, William Bedford, 
and are now published by permission. There are ten views in 
all, and they moke a handsome and interesting drawing-room book. 
As studies of foliage, the work has a special value. f 

The late Mr. David Loalio’s Among the Zulus +, though called a. 
second edition, is really, as far as the public is concerned, a first 
edition, for in a collected form it has already only had ft private 
circulation. Mr. Leslie was a young Scotchman who wont out to 
Natal while a boy, and, having become proficient in the Zulu lan¬ 
guage, wa* at the ago of fbuHeeu appointed interpreter to the ^courts 
of law in Natal. Subsequently lie rose to be one of the principal 
merchants there, but, having suffered from a bad commercial crisis 
some tell years ago, he abandoned his former pursuits for trading and 
hunting m the interior, where he lived on intimate terms with the 
natives, and hud tho tyeet opportunities of studying them 
thoroughly. On recovering from an attack of fever, he returned to 
Glnnguw in 1873, and some mouths after died there from disense of 
the lungs. Various scattered articles from his pen in the Times 
and other journals, English and colonial, are now republished, and 
furnish a valuable and interesting handbook to the country of tho 
Zulus and Anmtcngos. 

The Autobiography of Anne Lady JIalhetf f, which in a frag¬ 
mentary form lms just been published by the Camden Society, 
affords some interesting glimpses of the society of the period, liiuiy 
Hulkett \va« the daughter of Thomas Murray,tutor and afterwards 
bcmdnry to 1 Vince Chmles (< 'hark* J.), nml is known aa the author 
of various dew»tbuuil meditations. Jler life win passed partly in 
England and partly in Scotland, and slio gives a very rtari re? account 
other family relations, and the competition of her different mu i tors, 
of whom Sir James lJulkett was linally successful, 

Mr. Jarvis, on n visit to Stratford-on-Avon, discovered, among 
other curiosities, a so-called “ I’kiioeu-GLyplic Museum/* § kept by 
Henry Jones, an old shoemaker, in a shed at tho “ Bull Inn.” Mr. 
Jones explains tho meaning ol* tho title winch lie has bestowed vn 
his exhibition by saying thul it is “ three parts unturi and one part 
ail/’ and it appears that, its contents consist of figures of men and 
animals formed out of foots of trees, gnarled wood, or oddly shaped 
ttoiies, enrved or otherwise touched up to .-nit thn purpose. Mr. 
Jones is a self-taught artist, nml shows some ipiaiut limuonr in his 
works, judging from tiio speciinous here pictuicd. He is also a 
poet, but of the ('lose pp. Tin* “ PhiiM^-( »hpliC Museum ” may 
poisihly ho worth .t vi.-iit if only for the hake nf seeing its eccentric 
owner ; but Mr. JarvL's book is, huh in ils s-l vJ« and its subject, 
decidedly absurd. 

Gleugarriff, at. the upper end of Ban try Buy, was, it seema, 
discovered some thirty years ago bv Thackeray, who celebrated its 
beauty in his Irish b/.rhh Hook; and, if 1 hi* pictures in the hand¬ 
book |j now before us fire to bo trusted, lib' oidhiiHiiein was just iff ori. 
W e arc not sure, however, that Thacloray, who wa» charmed with 
the “ pretty inn" Jit Glenganitl’, would npprove tlio proposed 
■“ n nil ill hotel,*’ where gi*im wv iters in wbilo lies will, wo lear, 
sujipiant tho Feggv of oth^r days. 


* {'hhirich J/uiisv und Crounds: Photnyrnphir Views. By W. lkdford. 

Mari.#ii iV t.o. 

I + Among the Zulus and Iniutoiujos. lly the hue Diivhl J.eslie. Kill led by 
tlie Jb'n. \V. H. i*Jumnviua. SitiuhI Ldilion. i'hliiibuixb : iuhuonstoii « 
1 DouG.i-. 

X Lhf Autobiography of June Lady Halhett. Kditul by ,T. Gough 
Nit boh. Printed lor ibe Camden Society. 

§ The tltyptir; or. Muse? Phuscc-tHyptici a Scrap-Booh of Jotting* 
from Sh utjin d-un- .1 run, and etnewhrr*. by J. AN. Jar VIA. J. KtlfttfcU 
Smith. 

|j lx iwu riot on the Advantages of Gleugarriff' as a Winter HeaUh Resort 
and Sanitonv w. Iiy K. J. bush. 
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THE IiOYAL TITLE. 

I N accordance with the precedent established at the time 
of the Union Mr. Di&baum has brought in a Bill to 
enable the Queen, not to take a specified title with regard 
to India, but to lake such title as she may think fit. On 
the present occasion this method of procedure has a fjFoafc 
advantage. It enables Parliament to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the different titles which suggest them¬ 
selves, without seeming to refuse or question a particular 
title which it might be supposed tho Queen was desirous 
to obtain. Thoso who object to the Queki* calling herself 
an Empress^ can do so frankly and without tho painful 
hesitation which would have been necessarily caused by the 
knowledge that to be an Empress was what tho Queen 
especially wished. Every one is sure that the Queen only 
wishes to do what id right. It is not at all in her manner 
to desire to be a little grander by putting herself on an 
equality with the Napoleons. There is not tho slight- 
cst reason to suppose that tho Queen will bo at all 
hurt or offended at the meaning of the word Empress 
being freely discussed. In any case the discussion 
must do good, as, if tbo title she assumes is that ot 
Empress, the discussion will help to fix the sense in 
which she will be called Empress. In one rpbho tho 
Crown of England has long been an Imperial Crown 
—that is, the monarch would not allow the supremacy 
of any other potentate, civil or ecclesiastical. The King 
entirely denied that the Roman Empire or the Romnn See 
had any jurisdiction over him or his country. Tin; epithet 
Imperial Was thus in Some measure relative, and implied 
independence of others. In this century Emperor has 
become a word with a new signification, lb now merely 
means a very grand sovereign. Some of these very grand 
sovereigns have had othpr sovereigns under them. Napo¬ 
leon not only had other sovereigns under him, but 
bimsclf nominated most of his dependent monarchy. 
The present German Emperor has the several sovereigns 
of tho German States under him. But it cannot bo said 
that this is an essential part of the meaning of tho 
word. The- Second Napoleon bad no kings under him, 
neither have -the Emperors of Rufleu and Austria. 
Some, again, of these very grand sovereigns have 
been despots. Napoleon was not only a despot, but 
one of tho most wantonly tyrannical despots that ever 
lived. The Imperial Government of Russia is at this 
moment despotic. But tho Emperors of Germany and 
Austria- am constitutional monarcHs. The Queen is a very 
great sovereign and m the eyes of Englishmen, and perbapi 
to the ejres of ft not. inconsiderable portion of mankind,, sh< 
is the greatest of all jtovweigus. fording to modern 
usage she might properly be called an Empress, even if 
she were, not suppoBedto have subject princes under her, 
hhd jdtbongh she is toe most constitutional ef eonstitu- 
Uonalm<miroh^; Butin England we should, eaeeesivoly 
dislikeher.to be^flled Express. In thejBfot place, we are 
aooustomod tpthpikihttfc her grandeur is above being aug- 
rented, by tht sprf i#mmpti 6 n- pf jl grand mmm She is 
.^deacefidantof along r luve oCkmgii and to bo King of 
JngWft|to ^ af^shighearthljr^randeurCats gp. She 

of going up to.caff herself 
a***® ^ Bmpetor 
•bwtoWL It has a bod air^heit,it 
t>y : w rocooo splehdqttopf the 
“ Ar Mcptatos Itself ddth tire 
Mm*.'/About tbotitlo of 



Queen we feel that there is nothing of the sham-splendid 
sort. It expresses in a thousand ways the relation which 
wc wish the monarch to bear to her people. 

Whether there should bo some addition to the Royal 
title can hardly be said to be in dispute. India is so very 
important a part of the Queen's dominions that it seems 
as if it ought to bo recognized in her titles, At least four* 
fifths of the Queen’s subjects live there, and if she & 
Queen of anywhere she must bo Queen of tbo place whore 
four-fifths of her subjects live. When the Crown took over 
tho direct government of India it was discussed whether 
there should not bo an addition inode to the Royal title 
which should mark what had happened. But*the transfer 
took place immediately after the Mutiny, And was imme¬ 
diately due to the Mutiny, aiid tho Ministry of the day 
rightly judged that it was inexpedient to connect the 
Royal title too intimately with the memory of a bloody 
and painful passage in our history. Things are changed 
now. Tho rulo of England in India is firmly established, 
and accepted with patient, if not cheerful, aoqniesoence. It 
has become securely, and, so far as men can speak of perma¬ 
nence, permanently, a part of the possessions of the Grown. 
Tho nativo princes have cordially acknowledged the Prince 
of Wales as tho son and immediate representative of 
their Sovereign. England has gradually learnt what the 
possession of Lidia means. Wo have .. interests in it which 
must preserve, we havo duties towards it which wo 
must discliaigr*. Mr. Lowu has tho great merit of daring 
to say unpopular things, and ho ventures to bring forward 
:m argument which must have occurred to many minds, 
but which 110 0110 else perhaps would have had tbo bold, 
ness to use. Ho urged that we might one day lose India, 
and that, if this happened, the Sovereign, with a part of bis 
litlo taken from India, would bo in an absurd position, 
either having to submit to tho humiliation of docking his 
title, or to retain an illusory titto like the pld misnomer of 
King of Prance. T)io answer tot this argument is that the 
only way to keep India is to proclaim to the world, and 
still moro to take it as agreed between onrsclves, that wo 
mean to keep it. Tho addition to the Royal title at the 
present moment is therefore justified both by tho con¬ 
sideration that it expresses the existing relation of the 
Crown to tho princes and peoples of India, and that it 
brings homo to Englishmen the intimacy of tho. connection 
between England and India. Both these objects Lavo also 
been served by the very successful visit of tho Prince 
to India; and tho occasion of his visit has therefore 
been chosen as also the occasion of an addition to tho 
Royal title. 

These considerations only show that there should be an 
addition to the Royal title, and not what this titlo should 
bo. This is purely a matter of sentiment; and the only 
question is, what weight should be given to conflicting 
sentimoutA Is the Queen to bo termed Queen or Empress 
p? India P* and is the addition to the title to regard India 
only, or the Colonies as well as India ? It is said that 
for India Empress is a bettor, word than Qneej, because 
Erhpress jp a grander word/and, rIbo because there are sub- 
Jpct prihees to Jbdia, mfL Empress means, in fin fecial 
way, >hw Queen of This raises the qu^tip^ whii 

’are we ihpik of tfyei&o princes If Are. they really life* 
sovereign* Sir George Cauwell sajffporifcitoly tha>fc 
they are ^toing^bf the sort. They his view, at 

the utmost pin a level with tho Duke: rf A|&TXfc, r chiefs fit 
great clani' Mr. Disraeli urges, on* the otber hand, that 
some of them ire* too descendants of auoestora who 
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independent princos when Britain was a Roman province. 
To call tbo Queen Empress is therefore a tribute to tlio 
importance of the native princes. Other speakers added 
that* if Emperor implies conquest—which it is difficult to see. 
why it should bo thought to do, except that the memory of 
Napoleon is always running in British minds—the truth is 
that India is a conquered country, and that it is a good 
tbing^to express true things. It was also suggested that 
the natives like personal government, and understand 
nothing else, and that there is a greater ring of personal 
government about an Empress than about a Queen. This 
is an argument from precisely the opposite point of view. 
There will not be, and cannot be, anything in the least 
like personal government in India, whatever the titio 
of the Sovereign may be; so that in this way the advan¬ 
tage of tho title of Empress would bo that it would j 
suggest to tho untutored native mind something 
that was not true. With regard to the Colonies, it 
was asked by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Fohster whether, if an 
addition to the Royal title was to bo made because India 
was important, tho Colonics were not also important, and 
did not deserve to lmvo their importance marked in tlio 
addition ? Mr. Disraei.1 replied that their importance was 
already marked in a far more significant manner; for, as 
was expressly decided at the time of the union with Ireland, 
they are to be regarded as parts of Croat Britain and 
Ireland. An Australian is an Englishman who happens to 
be in New South Wales, and not in Sussex ; and lo imply 
that ho was anything elso would bo to insult him. If Ihis 
is so, it is obvious that, by an addition to tho Royal title 
referring only to India, a distinction would be set up be¬ 
tween the Queen's subjects unfavourable to India. At tho 
present moment the Queen’s subjects in India must bo 
taken to be included among those persons over whom she 
rulos ns Queen of Croat Britain and Ireland. To take the 
Indiana out of this class would be, according to Mr. 
Disraeli, to put them in a .separale and lower class. It 
is quite true that we, in point of fact, do look on the 
natives of India ns a lower nlas-. than colonists of 
English descent, and it is now proposed to record 
this prepossession. The preference for the title of Empress 
over that of Queen is quito in accordance with this view. 
We should think it going down, not going up, if our 
QlTKEN called liorsclf an Empress. But Empress is thought 
just good enough for India. It conveys with it a sort of 
contempt disguised under tbo show of a compliment. It 
is supposed to be likely to flatter tbo vanity of nativo 
princes, and it is thought io bo calculated to inspire a 
delusive but pleasing belief in tho personal power of the 
Sovereign, while at tho sumo time it records tho fact that 
India is a conquered country. Empress is in every way 
a lower title than Queen when applied to India, for it is a 
word despised by the governing race, and thought specially 
suited to the governed. When an occasion presents itself 
for marking the intimate connexion of all tho Queen’s sub¬ 
jects with each other, it. Jpcms scarcely worth while to 
Bt&mp upon a portion of them this mark of inferiority. 


THE SUEZ CANAL DEBATE. 

R. DISRAELI, though ho at first hesitated to ad¬ 
journ the Suez Canal debate, has no reason to regret 
his subsequent deference to tho wishes of the leaders of 
the Opposition. Lord Hahtikgton would perhaps not have 
oared for a postponement if he had not been urged on by 
the characteristic impetuosity of his former chief. Mr. 
Gladstone’s determination to decline immediate discussion 
was evidently not caused by any uncertainty as to tho 
merits of the question. His argument may perhaps bo nioro 
copious when he has had full time to study the published 
papers, but the indignation which will prompt his eloqncnco 
needs no additional fuel. His patriotic anger found its first 
vent In a complaint that Mr. Disraeli had intimated his 
habitnalwillingness to consult the inclination of the House. 
The Minister might, said Mr. Gladstone, have waited for 
somebody else to pay him a compliment. When Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was in office ho^might have waited long beforo ho 
was congratulated on the habitual courtesy and good 
humour of his demeanour. Having censured Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Gladstone noxt foil foul of the metropolitan press, 
which had, as he said, given an inflammatory support to 
tho Suez Canal purchase. Several years have passed since 
Mr. Gladstone proclaimed the superiority of provincial to 
metropolitan journals. Writers living in tho centre of 


politics and society wero too critical, too prono to judge of 
evory question on its merits, and generally too indepen¬ 
dent. Tlio country papers, on tho other hand, wore de¬ 
voted to their party, and above all to its leader. It was 
remarked at the time by journalists who admitted the 
justice of tho charge against themselves, that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone displayed ingratitude to some devoted partisans;hi 
tho lxmdun pross. Ho has now the oxcuse of finding^ 
himself unsupported in his opposition to the Government 
measure by tho enthusiastic Telegraph and the affectionato 
Spectator. Tho Economic, which disapproves of the 
purchase, is generally thought to possess weight and autho¬ 
rity ; but one or two exceptions to tho inflammatory con¬ 
duct of the London press woro insufficient to avert Mr. 
Gladstone’s wrath. It is not stated who wero inflamed, 
or what wus tho nature and tendency of the inflammation. 

Tlio points on which Mr. Gladstone professedly requires 
information are perhaps thoso which ho most fully under- 
stands, and on which ho hopes to found the strongest argu¬ 
ments against the Government. He is certainly not 
ignorant that, by tho constitution of the Canal Company, 
disputes among shareholders are subject to the jurisdiction 
of French Courts, and that no shareholder can exercise 
more than ten votes. It is equally notorious that tho 
Company is, in its territorial capacity, Egyptian or Turkish, 
and that any litigation with strangers, other than French 
subjects, belongs to Egyptian tribunals. Less zealous 
critics might perhaps consider that, as tho purchase will un¬ 
doubtedly bo sanctioned bjr Parliament, it may not be for 
the public interest to define prematurely tho method by 
which the inevitable influence of England over tho policy of 
the Company may bo most conveniently asserted ; but Mr. 
Gladstone’s indignant reprobation of the purchase is not 
to be hampered by vulgar reasons of national expediency. 
The present Government has, in his judgment, committed 
several errors in ouo transaction. Tho purchase involves 
tho immediate outlay and tho uncertain repayment of a 
considerable sum ; it has been regarded by inflammatory 
writers as an act of bold and seasonable policy; and, above 
all, it is a departure from tho principles and practice of 
Mr. Gladstone. Deviation from the doctrines of an in¬ 
fallible btatesman has on one or more previous occasions 
been imputed to his successors as a crime. In 1853 
Mr. Gladstone announced that the Income-tav would 
expire in i860 ; but the Crimean War intervened, and 
before the appointed time tho Government of the day 
found it necessary to increase the percentage instead 
of reducing it. Mr. Gladstone consequently attacked 
Sir G. Lewis, then Chancellor of tho Exchequer, with 
unprecedented violence, on tho absurd charge of a 
breach of faith. When the Russian Government in 1870 
repudiated a main article of tho Treaty of Paris, Mr. 
Gladstone, as Prime Minister, vindicated tho breach of 
engagement on the ground that lie had himself during his 
hitter opposition to Lord Palmerston in 1856 objected to 
stipulations which' he thought unfavourable to Russia. In 
the present instance also Mr. Disraeli and Lord Dekuy 
are liablo to the charge of heretical perversity. If it is 
true that an overture made to Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
for the purchase of the Khtcdiyf/s shares was summarily 
rejected, tho measure adopted by tho present Ministers 
may seem to imply tho incrcdiblo proposition that Mr. 
Gladstone was once in the wrong. As St. Louis said of 
certain sceptics who had questioned the divinity of tho 
chief of Catholic Saints, tho only way of dealing with 
such miscreants is to draw tho sword and run them 
through. Even if the lato Government had no opportunity 
of considering the purchase, tho measure is not tho less 
a denial of Mr. Gladstone's political creed. To spend 
money or to incur risk for national objects is a damnable 
error. 

For party purposes Lord Hartinoton has made a mis¬ 
take in giving members time to mako themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the recent history of the Suez Canal. The 
correspondence which lias been published, while it illus¬ 
trates Lord Derby’s vigilance ana firmness, shows tho ex¬ 
treme difficulty of dealing with M. db Lrsbeps os tho 
representative of a Company of French shareholders. It 
was timo to dlcct Rome change in the relations betweon 
maritime States and a Company which,through its President, 
defied all external authority. It may be true that tho 
acquisition of the KhBDIVE’s shares will not immediately 
correct all abuses ; but a State which furnishes half tho 
sharo capital of 'the Canal, in addition to seven-tenths of 
tho tonnage which pays the revenue, will find that its iusfc 
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reclamations cannot be treated with indifference. Other | 
European Powers, only excepting Prance and Russia, have 
tacitly allowed the English Government to represent their 
interests; and they naturally approve of a transaction which 
will probably preclude the necessity of future remonstrances. 
The contempt with which M. de Lksseps has treated the 
recommendations of ihe International Commission and the 
^screo of the Porte may be in a great degree attributed 
to the slackness of the Turkish Ministers, which may per¬ 
haps have been prompted by Russia. There is some 
advantage in a visible proof that the English Government 
is thoroughly iu earnest. 

The correspondence on the Suez Canal takes up the 
story nearly at the point at which it was left by the 
French despatches which had been previously published. 
The Report of the International Commission which sat at 
Constantinople had receivod the formal sanction of the 
Porto; and M. PE Lbbskps, finding that ho wonld not be 
supported by the French Government, had abandoned his 
intention of resisting the final decision by force. Never¬ 
theless, he addressed to the Porte a monthly protest in 
which he reserved the pretended right of recovering at a 
future time the difference between the tariff which had 
been rejected by the Commission and the dues actually 
levied “ in violation of the Act of Concession.” It was 
only on Lord Derby’s remonstrance that the Turkish 
Ministers at last declined to receive protests which were 
at the same time a menace and an affront to the Govern-' 
ment. M. de Lesseps in a published letter spoke of “an 
“ astonishing claim ” of the English Admiralty, which he 
farther described as an act of “ international brigandage.” 
In defiance of the decree of tho Porte, the Company habitu¬ 
ally measured the tonnage of ships, instead of adopting the 
official certificate of the Board of Trade, and, in obedience 
to the orders of the President, his agents uniformly de¬ 
clined the legitimate jurisdiction of the Egyptian Courts. 
At a later period M. Charles de Lesseps, representing his 
father, proposed to discontinue the contumacious proceed¬ 
ings which bad perhaps boon adopted for tho special 
purpose, on condition that the English Government 
should assent to a continuance of tho temporary percent¬ 
age added to tho tolls by the Commission us a security for 
additional capital to be expended on the improvement of 
tho Canal. The Duke Dkcazks, in a Noto to Lord 
Lyons, supported M. db LB 9 * kps's proposal that the in¬ 
crease of capital and the submission of the Company to tho 
authority of tho Porte should bo simultaneously arranged; 
but after full consideration Lord Derby adhered to his 
determination that in tho first instanco the Porto should 
enforce obedience to the recommendations of the Con¬ 
stantinople Commission. M. de Lesseps, having probably 
ascertained tho intentions of the English Government, 
withdrew his demand for a prolongation of tho increased 
tariff, and at the same time formally renewed his protest 
against the validity of the authorized tariff'. The Turkish 
Government at last, on tho urgent demand of the English 
Ambassador, informed tho Company that all protests and 
reservations were groundless, null, and void. There can 
be no doubt that the controversy with the Canal 
Company impressed on Lord Derby the inexpediency 
of allowing tho whole property to be transferred to 
French owners. It is true that, if the undertaking is 
managed on purely commercial principles, the interests of 
the shareholders and of shipowners and freighters may be 
substantially the same; bnt there is no security against 
tho intervention of political motives; and„it is oven 
possible that in certain contingencies one or more Go¬ 
vernments might guarantee tbh Company against loss 
arising from impediments to navigation. The instructions 
to Mr. Cave and the correspondence relating to his mission 
have no bearing on the purchase ; and Mr. Gladstone will 
scarcely induce the House of Commons to postpone the 
vote until Colonel Stokes has reported on tho position of 
tho Government in respect of its shares. Tho case of the 
Ministers is greatly strengthened by the publication of the 
oorreepondenoe of 1874 and 1875. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE PRESS. 



law as to the presalSo offer to the German Parliament one 
of those extraordinary harangues in which from time to 
time he tolls carious pieoes of secret history, propounds 


theories of statesmanship in which he appears to have en 
iu tense belief, and scatters almost at hazard aphorisms^ or 
epigrams which have generally the merit of originality;, 
Ou this occasion Prince Bismarck gave the secret history 
of the famous scare of last spring. It was remarked at tibia 
time that the part played by nun at that period was one 
very difficult to understand. If ho really meant to get Up 
a new war, he showed very little of his usual ability in 
the mode in which he set to work, and very little o? his 
usual firmness in the diplomatic complications that ensued. 
If he had nothing to do with the scare, why did ho allow 
papers generally regarded as semi-official to stimulate the 
panic? Prince Bismarck’s explanation will be perfectly 
satisfactory to all who will accept his statements upon hie 
solo authority. He had nothing whatever to do with the 
scare. Ho had not the slightest wish for a new war, and 
lias none now. His maxim is that Germany, being safe 
within its borders, should be content with what it has, and 
should remain strictly and entirely on the defensive. Even if 
ho had boon foolish and wicked enough to desire anew war last 
year, he might have been suro that the German Parliament 
would not have voted tho necessary funds. Nor is it he 
that can make war. It is the Emperor who must in the 
last resort accept the responsibility; and how can it be 
believed, Prince Bismarck asked, that the Emperor should 
lightly and wantonly mako war, being, as he is, an old 
man, who knows woII all the miseries that war entails, and 
who 1ms had successes in war enough to satiate the most 
adventurous ambition ? We must own that, if the Gorman 
Parliament accepted these arguments os having all the 
force which Prince Bismarck attributed to them, it is not 
easy to foreigners to follow their example. If Prince 
Bismarck had chosen to say that Germany waB in danger 
and war was necessary, we cannot feel at all sure that the 
German Parliament would have refused funds, or the 
Emperor his consent. But tho main thing is not what 
arguments Prince Bismarck added to his explanation, but 
the nature of this explanation itself. What he says, in as 
distinct language as a man can use, is that he personally 
never dreamt of war with France last spring, and bad 
nothing whatever to do with those schemes or throats or 
appeals to public timidity by which the scare of last year 
was brought into existence. It is not that Prince Bismarck 
did not go so far ns some other people, or that he wished to 
produce a result, though not the result produced. He declares 
in effect that he had absolutely no more to do with the 
threats of wur last spring than Mr. Brkuit had to do with 
the Crimean war. It was a movement from which he not 
only stood aloof, but of which he heartily disapproved. 

If this was so, how then did it happen that tho semi¬ 
official press sounded the note of alarm which throw Europe 
for some dreary anxious days oil* its balance ? Prince Bis- 
MARCK tolls us exactly how this hapixmed, 80 far os ho cau 
do so without mentioning names, lie sayB that writers in 
the semi-official papers got hiq^i as to wliat to say from 
certain foreign diplomatists who wished alarming articles 
to bo written. The language of Prince Bismauck leaves it 
doubtful whether he means that these foreign diplomatists 
actually paid to get tho articles written, or whether the 
writers, having a particularly valnafilo article to sell, iu tho 
shape of what seemed to bo official news, got a propor¬ 
tionate remuneration lor their writings. But what Prince 
Bismauck stated was that certain writers, to whom their 
Communication with foreign diplomatists was a source of 
pecuniary gain, received hints or instructions from fheso 
diplomatists to write alarming articles. But then, as Prmco 
Bismarck aeknowh ages, these diplomatists had somethiug to 
go upon, Tltey were not spinning e vi 1 suggestions out of their 
own malicious bosoms. They had been deceived by Germans 
in a very high position, although not properly authorized to 
speak for Germany or to direct- tbo politics of Germany. 
Tliis, it will bo remembered, exactly accords with tho lan¬ 
guage of Lord Derby, who said that the scare was not a 
mere piece of nonsense, that thero had been real danger, 
and that the danger proceeded fflom persons in a very high 
position on tor raining the view that the interest* of Ger¬ 
many demanded a new war. Neither Lord Dej|BY nor 
Prince Bismarck has informed ns who these persons w ire, 
but Prince Bismarck has now informed ub that ho was not 
ono of them. And the incident has had one important 
result . It has opened the eyes of Prince Bismarck to the 
danger and absurdity of tbo system of semi-official papers. 
He frankly owns that he used to think it convenient to 
have channels at his command by which ho could let his 
countrymen know what ho wished them to understand or 
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believe, without coming forward directly as the author 
of wliut, wus said. Generally some subordinate official 
wrote the article, and ho merely corrected it; but occa¬ 
sionally he has written whole articles himself, and he added, 
with pardonablo confidence in the trenchancy of his style, 
that he did not think that when he wrote many peoplo 
could mistake the author. Hut then tbo journals used for 
this purpose were not bound to insert no other iuspired 
articles than those which owed their inspiration to him. 
There were, more especially, those cunning aud perhaps too 
liberal foreign diplomatists always lying in wait for an 
opportunity of inserting the dangerous compositions which 
they patronized in the midst of liis wholesome and in- 
utructivo matter. This is a mischief which ho is deter¬ 
mined shall not recur. He therefore informed the German 
Parliament that he had once for all severed the connexion 
©f the Foreign Office with all journals except the two 
official ones. He is not going to inspiro any one anymore, 
and therefore, as he put it in his usual decisive manner, 
anybody who henceforth says that an article in a non-official 
journal has been inspired by the Foreign Office will know 
that he is telling a lie. 

As Prince Bismarck 1ms determined to abstain for the 
future from the luxury of giving news in an indirect way, 
he views with groat jealousy those who do not shrink from 
doing what he has decided not to do. The clause in the 
Press Bill with reference to which he spoko was one 
by which the purveyors of false news were subjected to 
serious penalties. On two previous occasions the Parlia¬ 
ment had refused to pass the clause, and Prince Bismarck 
stated that lie was perfectly aware that his third and final 
at tempt must. fail. In point of fact, the clause was rejected 
soon after he sat down without discussion or division. But 
Prince Bismarck stated that, in his view, it was ono of the 
advantages of a Constitutional Monarchy as contrasted 
with a Republic that a Minister could, under the former 
system of Government, bring forward measures without 
the slightest prospect of passing 1 hem He regarded the 
clause under consider^ion not as a piece of possible law, but 
as a text on which he could deliver a discourse winch ho 
had it much at heart to deliver. Besides giving tho secret 
history of the scare, and tracing tho history of his con¬ 
nexion with the semi-official press, Prince Bifmakck had 
another object in view. Ho wished to warn his country¬ 
men against the very great evil of tho modern system of 
telegraphing news from all parts of tin; world. In 
Germany lie thought that he could see that the mania for 
looking for little scraps of information from all corners of 
the globe diverted the ininds of men from a due consider¬ 
ation of homely practical Questions of very much greater 
real importance to them. Everywhere, too, as he justly 
said, this unending flux of telegraphic communication keeps 
alive constant gambling and stock-jobbing. The news is 
very seldom true; mul Prince Bismarck stated, as the re¬ 
sult of liis experience, that ho had found that political 
news was generally transmitted from places where it 
was perfectly impossible that any real acquaintance 
with the trno state of facts could bo procured. 
We in England can echo much of what Prince Bis¬ 
marck said. Nothing can be more dreary and futile 
for readers than to have to wade daily through coluiuu 
after column of telegrams, the greater part of which are 
wholly unimportant, and as to a very large part of which 
it iB impossible to tell whether there is a word of truth in 
what is said or not. Telegrams sent to journals of tho 
first class by correspondents on whose trustworthiness and 
sagacity there is good reason to rely are no doubt as 
likely to be truo as any pieces of information hurriedly 
Acquired and promptly sent off can be. But telegrams of 
this sort are only a small portion of the whole. If, again, 
Berlin suffers from telegraphic stock-jobbing, so, much more, 
do we. It has been stated, we do not know how for 
accurately, that during the excitement consequent on the 
Suez shares purchase—an excitement maintained ayd 
prolonged by incessant telegrams purporting to cornu 
from persons with special knowledge of what was going 
on in Egypt—Egyptian stock was bought and sold in 
London to the amount of three hundred millions ster¬ 
ling. That the fomentation of gambling by telegrams 
Vhich arc cither altogether untrue or misrepresentations 
of a .part of the truth is a great evil no one can deny. 
But in England wo may hope that the evil will in some 
degree work its own cure. When we have learnt a proper 
distrust of tclcgmnB they will not do us much barm. 
Already we have got so far in advance of Germany that 


foreign telegrams do not divert us from attending to our 
| small domestic matters. Some day, perhaps, wo sliali learn in 
I reading our papers to skip the telegrams unless they come 
in a way that gives thorn an especial title to confidence ; 
and some day, too, wc shall perhaps recognize that stock¬ 
jobbing in the midst of endless “ wiring ” is a game in 
which good simple people cannot hope to win. 


THE NEW COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. 

T HE Loro Chancellor had no difficulty in vindicating 
his own consistency in tho matter of a Court of Final 
Appeal during the vacillation of the House of Lords and 
of the legal profession. As a passenger in au up-train at a 
station fancies that ho is in motion because the parallel 
down-train bus started, Lord Cairns seemed, not indeed 
to himself, but to others, responsible for the indifferonco of 
the Peers to their privileges in 1873, as contrasted with 
their sudden tenacity in 1875. liis own opinion only 
ranged from acquiescence in the easy surrender of the 
jurisdiction to a conviction that it was neither desirable nor 
practicable to overcome tho final resistance of the Houso of 
Lords, of the Bench, and tho Bar. The Court which is 
now to he constituted will come gradually into complete 
existence as vacancies occur among tho paid Judges of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council. As the Loud Chan¬ 
cellor truly said, there is no immediate hurry, for tho Law 
Lords in the Houso are capable and comparatively numerous, 
and the Judicial Committee disposes of its business to general 
satisfaction. When the system is at a future time iu full 
operation, tho whole number ol‘ judges of all ranks will 
bo tho same which was originally fixed by tho Judicature 
Act. It is inexpedient to multiply judges, except under 
pressure of necessity; not for the reason alleged by Mr. 
Glauston sc, that, it is of primary importance to save judicial, 
salaries, but because tho Bar can only supply a limited 
number of candidates of tho highest qualifications. Tho 
arrangements which have been in operation sinco last 
November have resulted in an economical distribution of 
judicial force; and it is ouly during tho Circuits that any 
inconvenient pressure is to bo apprehended. Tho Lonn 
Chancellor took occasion, with roiuo humour, to establish 
a precedent lur the limituiion of tho number of judges in 
England by announcing the decision of the Government to 
abstain from filling up the vacancy in tho Irish Common 
Pitas. Imperial tyranny may perhaps be deemed more 
tolerable by Irish patriots when it is simultaneously or 
prospectively exercised at home. Tho proportion of judges 
uf appeal to judges of first instance may bo open to ques¬ 
tion ; and the constitution of tho Court of Intormeaiate 
Appeal under tho Act of last Session has not in all cases 
been found satisfactory. 

In accepting the Ministerial project, tho Houso of Lords 
will have secured its nominal jurisdiction by the partial 
sacrifice of the hereditary character to which it lias, with 
a sound instinct, earnestly aud obstinately clung. It is 
truo that tho successful resistance of tho Houso to the 
admission of Lord Wensi.kydale as a life peer was justified 
by constitutional reasons which will bo displaced by Lord 
Cairns’s Bill. Lord Palmerston and Lord Chan worth 
attempted, in defiance of a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution, to revive, without velerenco to Parliament, a 
prerogative of tho Crown which had become obsolete by 
disuse for a period of four hundred years. Tho danger of a 
similar anachronism hod been illustrated during tho Reform 
Bill agitation by proposals that tho Kino should correct the 
anomalies of tho representative system by issuing and with¬ 
holding writs in accordance with precedents not more anti- 
quatod than the creation of life peers. The Opposition would 
have performed a public duty in defeating Lord Ckanworxh’s 
experiment, even if tho introduction ot life peers into the 
House of Lords had been approved by universal consent 
as intrinsically expedient. Tiie majority which followed 
Lord Lyndjuukst perhaps distinguished less accurately 
between the substanco and the form of the Ministerial 
proceeding. A Chamber which has always been, except as 
to one of the Estates, strictly hereditary, may not unrea¬ 
sonably regard with suspicion and dislike the introduction 
into the system of a novel and alien element. Tho crea¬ 
tion of an elderly und childless peer of ample fortune, with¬ 
out the customary remainder to his male issue, plainly and 
ostentatiously raised tho issue of the fdtuyo constitution of 
the House of Lords. Lord W ensleydalb would have been 
charged with no special dutios which might have accounted 
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fbr bis inferior tenure j and. if bo bad been admitted to 
take bis seat in tbe House, no objection could afterwords 
have been consistently urged against the creation of an 
indefinite number of nominees of the Government of 
tbe day, who would probably have been inferior in for¬ 
tune and social position to their hereditary colleagues. 
The Lords of Appeal, who will be something less than 
'^fjrs for life, are limited in number; tboy have special 
functions to discharge ; and they receive pay for their ser¬ 
vices. It has ofton been suggested that tlio great digni¬ 
taries of the law should, in virtue of tlieir offices, sit bv 
right in the House of Lords. Under Lord Cairns's Bill 
the privilege will be conferred on the Lords of Appeal. As 
with the bishops, succession will, in the case of the new 
judges, be substituted for inheritance. A bishop forfeits 
his seat in the House of Lords when he resigns his see, and 
for many years past the junior bishop has had to wait for a 
vacancy before he can enjoy the full privilege of his rauk. 
The compromise which the Lord Chancellor proposes is 
probably the most favourable to the House of Lords which 
it would have boen possible to effect. The dilution of the 
hereditary element is minute, and it iB definite in quantity. 

The Court of Final Appeal has many advantages over 
Lord Selborne's scheme. The maintenance of the old ju¬ 
risdiction meets all the technical arid sentimental objections 
which were, with more or less sincerity, urged on behalf 
of Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, and India. No part 
of tho empiro will be compelled to resort to a tribunal 
loss august than that to which it has been accustomed. In 
the Judicial Committee, and, according to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, in the House of Lords, the injured subject will 
roodvo redress immediately from the Sovereign. Somo 
surprise has been caused by Lord Cairns's digression into 
tho original theory of the jurisdiction of tire House of 
Lords ; and tho Peers will scarcely appreciate tho solicitude 
with which he is careful to record in the form of petition 
the subordination of tho authority of tho House to the 
prerogative of the Crown. Lord Hale supported tho same 
proposition on the ground that an independent jurisdiction 
inherent in the House of Lords would have been too aristo- 
crat-iral. The same reason will render tho formal affirmation 
of the superiority of tho Crown distasteful to tho House of 
Lords. A love of fictions, which are often the best histo¬ 
rical records, well becomes a groat lawyer; but between 
two competing fictions it was unnecessary to express a 
preference. In the present day it is not disputed that tho 
public interest is to bo exclusively considered in the 
ml ministration of justice. Lord Caiuns nmy be justified in 
regarding tho Queen as tho fittest typo of national right 
and duty, but the controversy might have boen more con¬ 
veniently avoided. If antiquarian research wore to condemn 
Lord Cairns’s constitutional theory, it might nevertheless 
be highly desirable to appoint two or four Lords of Appeal, 
and to make tho sittings of tho House continuous during 
the judicial year. The provisions of the Bill are evidcutly 
tho result of mature consideration, though it is possible 
that, somo amendments may be suggested in the course of 
Parliamentary discusBiou. Experience must show whether, 
as in tbe case of the Judicial Committee, the introduction 
of paid members who will attend regularly will render 
tho Law Lords indifferent to the duticB which have hitherto 
been performed with commendable assiduity. 

It is a part of tho Lord Chancellor's plan eventually to 
absorb into the House of Lords tho greater portion or the 
whole of tho functions of the Judicial Commit too. Under 
the Acts which are now in force, the appointments of the 
paid members of the Privy Council are not to be renewed 
as vacancies occur, except by authority of Parliament. 
Tho Loud Chancellor proposes that four Lords of Appeal 
shall ultimately take tho place of the paid members of the 
Jndicial Committee. He judiciously postpones any scheme 
for tbe complete consolidation of the two Courts of Final 
Appeal, but there oan bo no doubt that ho contemplates 
tho final establishment of a single tribunal. The exact 
number of judges and the manner in which their pro¬ 
ceedings are to be arranged may properly bo reserved for 
future settlement. It will perhaps be found that appeals 
from India and the Colonies are not altogether analogous 
to appeals from English or Irish courts. On tho other 
hand, it is not impossible that, following the example of 
Canada, some of the Colonies may be eager to sever another 
strand in the thin bond of dependency which still connects 
them with the mother.oountxy. A generation henoe the 
legislators of the day will be able to form a more confident 
estimate of the judicial wants of tho empiro. In the mean¬ 
time a tolerably symmetrical system will have been es¬ 


tablished, without too wide or too sudden a divergence 
from ancient theory and practice. A Court of Final 
Appeal, though it discharges the important function of 
finally determining tho law, has less to do with tho practical 
administration of justico than tho Court of Intermediate 
Appeal, and much less than the Divisions of the High 
Court which exercise original jurisdiction. The problem 
which was complicated by tho claims and historical rights 
of the House of Lords seems to have been, on tbe whole, 
ingeniously and prudently solved. 


FRANCE. 

A LIVELY contest is going on in Corsica between 
M. Rouhes as the authorized representative of the 
Imperialists, and Prince Napoleon Jerome, who appears 
principally to represent himself. Probably if Napoleon III. 
were still living, his cousin would have proved less irre¬ 
pressible than he now shows himself. At all events, both 
combatants seem prepared to rest their claims on tbe esti¬ 
mate which the late Emperor had formed of Prince 
Napoleon Jerome. Upon this point it is hard to say which 
has had the advantage. M. Kouhkh has published a letter 
written by tho Emperor to Prince Napoleon Jerome, 
which contains a decidedly unpleasant sketch of bis 
character and career. But then this letter was written 
as Jong ago as March and Prince Napoleon Jerome 
holds that it was cancelled by a loiter written shortly 
before the Emperor's death, in which ho speaks with kind¬ 
ness and confidence of the man whom ten years earlier ho 
had charged with offering a consistent opposition to his 
policy. On tho other hand it may be contended that, for 
tho purposes of tho Imperial party at all events, the 
Emi/eiior's heir must be accepted as the authorized expo¬ 
nent of what would have been the Emperor's views, and 
thero can be no question at all as to the attitude 
in which Prince Napoleon stands towards Prince Napo¬ 
leon Jerome. I am forced, says the young Prince, 
to treat my cousin as an enemy, not only bocansc 
he is opposiug my most trusted adherent, but also because 
be is offering himself as a candidate for tho Chamber of 
Deputies. The first condition of the Bonaparte family 
dwelling together in unity is that no member of it shonld 
voluntarily place himself in a position where, in presence of 
unforeseen events, ho may be obliged to act decisively with¬ 
out. previous communication with tho head of his House. 
If Prince Napoleon Jerome sits in the French Legislature 
ho may at any moment havo to vote upon somo important 
motion in ignorance of, and possibly in opposition to, tho 
view taken at Chisel hurst. It is tho duty of a well- 
behaved cousin not to take this responsibility upon himself. 
Tho Imperialist tactios have often to be left undetermined 
up to the last moment-, and M. Napoleon Jerome might 
easily find himself opposiug a decision taken at Chisel- 
hurst, not so much because he differs from it as because he 
is ignorant that it has boen arrived at. It may be objected 
that Al. Rouher labours under this same disqualification, 
since, if he is to be of any Bcrvice in tho Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, ho must be living in Paris or Versailles, and while there 
will have only tho same means of communicating with 
Chisclhurat ns Prince Napoleon Jerome himself. But tbe 
independence of Prince Napoleon Jerome’s mind, or what¬ 
ever less complimentary name may bo given to those 
features of his churacier which lead him to oppose >1. 
Kouher, cannot be trusted to make Him properly sub¬ 
missive to suggestions from head-quarters, oven when 
there has boen time to bring them to his notice. Prince 
Napoleon has good reason, therefore, ro think that the 
presence of his cousin in tho French Legislature might-give 
to the Bonaptirtisto an appearance of being divided among 
themselves, which wonld bo highly detrimental to their 
prospects. 

Prince Napoleon Jerome's account of the question at 
issue is naturally quite different. He says rather cleverly 
that the name of Napoleon should be used as a re- 
source iu difficulty, not as a means of increasing tbe 
dissensions of Fronchmen. Ho does not come forward, 
that is to say, as an adversary of the Republic; on tho 
contrary, he accepts it frankly, and is prepared to pay it 
all the respect duo to an established Government, on con¬ 
dition that it gives the country what it wants —peace, 
order, and liberty, M. Boutina's words are not very diffe¬ 
rent from Prince Napoleon Jerome's, but there is an im- 
trense difference between the meaning* which they arc re- 
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spoptivejy intended to convey. M. Rounea awaits without 
impatience Abe results of the trial which the Republican 
Opnatstation is nndei^goizig, but he awaits them with a set. 
tledoonvietion fiut the trial can have but one issue. These 
resnlto, he says, will be identical with those that history 
hasvsfaeady recorded; and, further, they will bo such as 
wfll enlighten the oonsoiences of the most incredulous. It 
is not ;at all the same thing to say, If the Ropublic 
Jails the Exspire will be restored, and to say When 
the Republic tails the Empire will be restored. The change 
of the conjunction alters the whole meaning of the sen¬ 
tence. It is possible that at bottom Prince Napoleon 
Jbbouh is as hostile to tho Republic as M. Routiua him- 
self^bpi this can at most bo only an inference from his 
Supposed character or his known antecedents. He does 
not avow himself an enemy of the Republic; on the con¬ 
trary,.he professes himself its humble sorvant. M. Rouiier 
in eflfoot tolls the electors whom he is canvassing that, if 
Frenahmen choose to be such fools as to give the Re¬ 
public another trial, there is nothing for it but to wait 
until tho Republic has given thorn another revolution, and 
then to proclaim the Empire. Prince Napoleon Jerome 
does not presume to find fault with his countrymen for 
giving the Republic another trial. Ho contents him¬ 
self with defining what is required to make the trial a 
success, and merely drops a hint in passing that, in the 
event of its unhappily proving a failure, tho name of 
Napoleon is a resource. It is more probable, however, 
that, in speaking of tho Republic In this way. Prince Napo- 
LEON JSKOUI is really saying what he moans. There would 
not be much soope for his ambition in a restored Empire. 
If the restoration came while the young Prince is morally, 
though not technically, under tutors and governors, it 
is quite certain that tboir influence would be altogether 
hostile to Prinoo Napoleon Jerome. Ho has nothing to 
hope from the Empress, and not much from M. Ron her. 
The divergence between bis policy arid tliuirs is suffi¬ 
ciently decided to make it difficult for him to play an im¬ 
portant part under a Governmont of which they wero tho 
guiding influence. Prince Napoleon J f.home’s career has 
been conspicuously aud consistently anti-clerical ; and 
though he has found a Corsican priest to give him absolu¬ 
tion oven for tho celebrated Good Friday banquet, ap¬ 
parently on tho score that he is not so much addicted to. 
swearing as some of his opponents in tho island, there is 
no ground to suppose that a Government which wished to 
have the Church on its side would cure to show hi many special 
favour. If tho restoration is delayed until Napoleon IV. 
has framed a policy of his own, tho relations between his 
Government and Prince Napoleon Jerome tire still more a 
matter of chance; and an ambitious man of fifty-four will 
not, if ho can help it, leave bis fortunes dependent on the 
good will of a boy of twenty. Prince Napoleon Jerome | 
has another road open to him, aud it is one which lie may 
very well prefer to the regulur path in which ho cannot 
count upou doing anything more titan following iu the 
train of his cousin. If the Republic endures, a succession 
of Presidents will have to be found for it; and it is probable 
that tho moderate Republicans will wish to maintain the dis¬ 
tinction between the permanent and the Parliamentary Kxucu - 
tivo,aud to make the leading politician for the lime being the 
Minister of the President rather than the President himself. 
In that case any Princes of tho dethroned families who 
have heartily accepted the Republic will have a strong 
chum upon the country. Their rank, which is a positive 
disadvantage in an ordinary political career, becomes a 
positive merit in a Chief of the Executive, inasmuch as it 
lifts him above tho levol of Parliamentary contests. Recent 
speculations have familiarized us with tho idea of the 
Duke of Aumalk as Marshal MacMaiion’s successor, and it 
is quite posaiblo that Prince Napoleon Jerome looks 
forward to playing a part in the plans of tho advanced 
Republicans similar to that which has been unsigned to the 
Duke of Aumai.b in the plans of the moderate Republicans. 

M. Gambetta has received a singular tribute from the 
Paris Radicals. After all that lias been said by M. Louis 
BlaNC and M. NAQUET in condemnation of tho policy of 
compromise, the irreconcilablcs have not thought it safe to 
oppose the leader of the Left, and it is far from improbable 
that tboir own special candidates will really owe their 
election, to M. Gambbtta’s support. Even a year ago he 
would have beuu thought a very rash prophot who lmd 
ventured to predict that M. Gambetta would bring 
Paris over to his views. It seemed far more likely 
that the general election, would be seised upon as 
an occasion for proving to him that, however far 


he might have wandered from the .true fold, Paris at 
least was true to her convictions. Those who held this 
view will read with a feeling midway between astonishment 
and amusement the addresa of the Belleville Republicans 
to M. Gambetta. It would be too much to aay that it 
expresses the genuine opinions of those who have signed 
it, for tho doctrines, and even the phrases, are imported 
wholesale from M. Gambetta’s own speeches, and, eve^** 
we credit Belleville with the most devoted spirit of 
disci plesbip, there has hardly been time for it to assimilate 
a Line of reasoning so entirely foreign to its character and 
history. But it really matters little whether the address 
does or does not express the genoine opinion of the Paris 
Radicals. What is important, and what is undoubted, is 
that in tho most Radical quarter of Paris these opinions 
are accepted as the only opinions that bave a chance of 
winning. Belleville has not usually been considered a 
nursery of practical politicians; but M. Gambetta* 8 con¬ 
stituents liavo clearly shown that, whatever license they 
may givo to their wishes, they are prepared to restrict their 
hopes within reasonable limits. The only consolation which 
tho extreme Radicals have thought it prudent to allow 
themselves is to recommend abstention in tho Ninth 
arroudiysement, where M. Thiers is opposed by a Con¬ 
servative. There are reasons why M. Thiers should not 
bo popular in Paris; and the wonder perhaps is rather 
that he should be unopposed in the Radical interest than 
that he should be unable to count upon the Radical voto. 


LORD CARNARVON ON WEST AFRICA. 

O NE of Lord Granville’s friendly criticisms on Low! 

Carnarvon’s West African speech was well founded. 
It would have been better to bring in a Bill for the ex¬ 
change bhau to make a statement which could have no 
immediate result. The arguments in favour of the 
measure were strong enough to Bocure the assent of Parlia¬ 
ment to immediate legislation; and the members of the 
House of Lords who have a special knowledge of colonial 
affairs, notwithstanding Lord Kimberley’s reserves, virtu¬ 
ally agreed with Lord Carnarvon. Lord Blackford, who, 
as Under-Sccretary for the Colonies, had formerly official 
knowledge of the aflairs of West Africa, expressed a strong 
opiuion iu favour of tho proposod consolidation of English 
territory. Lord Carnarvon himself confessed that the cast* 
which be laid before the House of Lords way so strong as 
almost to suggest a suspicion that there must be another 
side to the question. It may be hoped that his disparaging 
account of the Gambia will not induce tho French Govern- 
rncnb to retract its proposal. In tho main object of the ex¬ 
change both countries have a common interest. The 
French will havo no civilized rival between tho ten^i degree 
of North latitude ami the frontier of Morocco, and Eng¬ 
land will be supremo from the Pongah to beyond tho 
mouths of the Niger. It may be true that the naviga¬ 
tion of the river Gumbia is better than that of other rivers 
on the coast; but the upper waters approach the present 
French territory, and they have been little used for pur¬ 
poses of commerce. Lord Carnarvon did not state whether 
the Gaboon, which lies beyond the English settlements 
on tbo Gold Coast, is to be included in the French 
cession; but, even if tho Gaboon is retained by 
France, an uninterrupted coast-line of 700 miles will 
he secured at the cost of a sacrifice which scarcely 
involves a loss. It nmy be hoped that the relations be¬ 
tween England and France will long remain friendly; 
but in native wars and feuds it is possible that local 
oificcru might take different sides; and tbo compefition 
between traders of the two countries is always liable to 
produce irritation. It is a purely vorbal question whether 
tnc operation of ceding one territory for another is pro¬ 
perly called a cession. One of the speakord, with equal 
truth and irrelevance, distinguished Lord Carnarvon’s 
project from the similar transaction by which the Dutch 
retired three or four years ago from their settlements on 
tho Gold Coast. The cession of territory was in that case 
made exclusively by the Netherlands, while tho English 
Government only released the Dutch from certain covenants 
atfi cting their frontier in Sumatra. It may be remembered 
tluit before the last general election Mr, Disraeli was 
Hi izud with a fit of transient indignation and alarm be¬ 
cause one side of the Straits of Malacca had passed into 
foreign possession. The predo minanc e of the French in 
North-Western Africa is perhaps equally calculated to 
arouse patriotic jealousy. 
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The opponents of the transfer are not without plausible 
arguments which of course require due consideration. Lord 
Carnarvon denies that the Gambia has been an English 
possession since the time'of Jaxiss L, though a settlement 
■was then made in the neighbourhood for the convenience 
of the slave trade. Whether the colonial history of the 
(jtombia dates from the seventeenth or the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, its historical associations appeal but faintly to the 
imagination. If the colony is two hundred and fifty years 
old, it was during the greater part of the time used for 
purposes which have since become unpopular; and the 
settlement which waa either founded or restored in 1821 
has not had a brilliant or prosperous career. The material 
part of the allegations made by Lord Carnarvon’s oppo¬ 
nents is more to the purpose than the history of the colony. 
There is now a certain amount of legitimate trade in ivory, 
hides, bees’-wax, and principally in ground-nuts. The 
promoters of the exchange assert that the chief market for 
ground-nuts is in France; and, on the other hand, it is 
replied that the business is conducted by English mer¬ 
chants. The imports are chiefly of English .goods, 
which will ho discouraged if the colony pusses under 
French administration. The traders of the neigh¬ 
boring port if Senegal lately proposed in a me¬ 
morial to their Government the imposition of pro- 
h5bi|c^ % duties on English manufactures, and of a 
diifih ar duty on English shipping. As they candidly 
statea, .6 was impossible for them to maintain competition 
on equal terms. There is no doubt that French traders 
will desire similar advantages on the Gambia; and it is 
possible that their applications may bo received with 
favour. The opponents of the measure remind tbo Govern¬ 
ment that, when Senegal and Goreo were restored to 
France after the war, English settlers found it impossible 
to carry on their trade, and that some of them transferred 
their establish moots to the Gambia. In Franco, as in 
oilier countries, there has been some progress in liberality 
during sixty years, but, on the whole, English merchants 
trading with the Gambia arc undoubtedly to some extent 
justified in their apprehensions. It is also probable that 
1 lio civil and religious privileges of native English subjects 
will not be scrupulously respected by French administrators. 
An official frenchman, though his own religious enthusiasm 
may not be excessive, instinctively dislikes Protestants of 
tbo English typo. 

The objections to Lord Carnarvon’s policy would bo 
more conclusive if he proposed to abandon Gambia to the 
French without receiving au equivalent. It is easy to 
show that any purchase or sale is disadvantageous by 
examining only quo side of llio bargain. It is not a con¬ 
clusive argument against soiling a horse tlmt he is quiet to 
ride and drive, and sound in wind and limb; nor, on tbo 
Other side, is the prioo proved to be extravagant because 
* .purchase-money might be usefully spent in other ways. 
L^rd Carnarvon has satisfied himself that the exclusivo 
possession of the coast-line for many miles in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tho other English settlements is more valu¬ 
able than the retention of the Gambia; nor is he prepared 
to admit, without deduction, the arguments of the colonists 
and their supporters. It is trno that the colony involves no 
charge on the English revenue; but, while it is self- 
supporting, in the senso of not receiving external support, 
its resources are insufficient for its wants. There are no 
funds applicable to the removal of the town to a more 
healthy situation; and a correspondence extending over 
some years has nob yet resulted in the drainage of a 
pestiferous marsh. The Fftmoh, who are in some respects 
less scrupulously economical, will probably at first bo loss 
unwilling to incur outlay for the benefit of tho colonies; 
and they have more soldiers to dispose of in the probable 
event of a native war. The Marabouts, a fierce and pro¬ 
selytising tribe or sect of Mahometans, have lately extended 
their conquests to the neighbourhood of the Gambia; and 
although they have hitherto professed a desire to maintain 
peace with the English, they have already come into colli¬ 
sion with the French on the Senegal. The indigenous 
tribes also are frequently at war among themselves; and 
it is only by a judicious mixture of prudence and firmness 
that it has been found possible to keep clear of their 
quarrels. 

It is not certain whether any of the places from which 
the French will retire are* properly colonial possessions. 
At some points trading posts havebeen at different times 
uBed and abandoned; but there can be no doubt that, in 
default of an agreement, the French might resume their 


occupation of any place where they bad at aby i&i*t 
settled. It unluckily happens that on American firm - 
of traders has acquired possession of an island at. 
mouth of the Mellicourie, which is included in the proposed 
English Protectorate. It is not known whether the 
American Government, which has at present no colonial 
possessions, will assert a claim of sovereignty which it 
would probably be necessary to admit. On the coast in 
general it is desirable to encourage legitimate commerce,and 
it is more urgently necessary to acquire a control over tba- 
trado in arms. The Ashantees and other tribes in the interior 
have lately imported rifles, and even breechloaders, through 
French ports. When English influence is predominant it wiU 
bo possible to prohibit or discourage a dangerous practice.' 
It is true that arms may possibly be still obtained at more 
distant markets; but tho difficulties caused by want of. 
roads, and by hostile relations with neighbouring tribes, 
would bo considerable. It is probable that Parliament^ 
having no strong opinion on South African questions, will 
bo guided by tho advice of the Colonial Minister, who ia 
supported by the best authorities. The prejudice against 
removing inward the bounds of the Empire is wholesome 
and just; but the surrender to the mercies of a civilised 
Government of a dozen English traders and a few hundreds 
of natives is not calculated to disturb the susceptibilities of 
tho country. 


TIIE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

rpHE new Merchant Shipping Bill has at all events 
JL tho merit of being a surprise. Indeed it may be 
uojb unfairly intituled an Act to make perpetual the 
temporary Aot of 1875. This is certainly not at all a 
slavish copy of tbo usual practice of Governments. When 
a Bill has beetf withdrawn in one Session they mayor-may 
not reintroduce it in tho following Session, but they are 
not accustomed to say that a temporary machinery which 
was created to fill the gap caused by the withdrawal has 
answered so well that they have determined to make it a 
permanent machinery. This, however, is what the Board 
of Trade has done as regards the Merchant . Shipping 
Bill. In 1875 the course of legislation ran in this 
way:—A Bill was introduced making very stringent re¬ 
gulations for the maintenance of discipline on board ship; 
laying down certain provisions, the observance of which 
would, it was supposed, tend to ensuro the safety of sea¬ 
going ships and to provide evidence of the condition in which 
they are sent to sea; and defining the liability of ship¬ 
owners in cases where loss of life or personal injury is caused 
by the unseawcrthinesH of the vessel. At the very end of 
the Session, thin Bill was withdrawn, and to quiet the 
popular indignation which this event caused the Govern¬ 
ment devised the plan of arming the Board of Trade with 
temporary powers of ro exceptional and sweeping a cha¬ 
racter as to make it a matter of little moment whether any 
specific regulations tending to insure the safety of ships 
were laid down or not. We said at tho time that Sir Charles 
Addekley hail really put hiuibelf into the position of offering 
that, it sufficient powers were given him, no ship should for 
a year’s tirao be scut to sea which was not fit to go, and 
that he was, in fact, invested with a dictatorship on the 
condition that he guaranteed the lives of Beamon against 
risk. Alter six months of reflection and inqniiy he new 
comes forward with the proposal that his dictatorship shall 
be made permanent. Under the powers yon gave me, he 
tells the House of Commons, I have taken care that no un- 
seaworthy ship has gouo to sea. Make these powers part 
of tho ordinary machinery of my department, and I will 
take equal care for the tuture. Consequently, the new Bill 
omits the clauses relative to the discipline of the crew, 
reproduces tho clauses which last year were considered 
sufficient of themselves to guard sailors against avoidable 
danger, and then on the top of these piles up the clauses 
which were originally enacted as a temporary substitute 
for them. 

Tho Bill begins by making the sending of an unseat 
worthy ship to sea a misdemeanour on the part of the 
owner, unless he can prove that be used all reasonable 
means to ensure her being sent to sea in a seaworthy state, 
“ or that hor going to sea in such uuseaworthy state waa 
“ under the circumstances reasonable and justifiable*” 
Considering that uiifiea worthiness has been before defined 
as a stato which is likely to cause danger to the lives of the 
crow, it would bo well to introduce koto the Bill some in& 
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motion as to what Parliament intends by “ reasonable and 
“justifiable,” Supposing that a ship which her owner 
knows to be rotten goes to sea and is lost, what most he 

£ rove in order to take himself out of this danse ? May 
e plead that the ship was seaworthy in fine weather, and 
that the circumstance that she started on her voyage in 
slimmer, with no appearance of storm in the sky and no 
indication of.it in the barometer, made her going reason* 
able and justifiable ? Or may he plead that ho had no sea¬ 
worthy ship that he ooald sond, and that if he had waited 
to got one he would have lost a valuable contract, or have 
inflicted loss on others by failing to fulfil his contract ? 
Certainly,the.reasons whichmoko it “reasonable and justi- 
“ liable ” to risk the lives of a crew ought to be defined as 
precisely as possible; and if Sir Charles Adpeuley cannot 
arrive at any conclusion upon this point in time to insert it 
in the Bill, it might bo well to submit a special cose to 
the Judges as soon as tho Bill has become an Act. Tho 
next olause in the Bill makes it impossible for a ship, 
owner to contract himself out of tho obligation to use all 
reasonable moans to insure tho seaworthiness of a ship. 
Certain other clauses, to bo found at tho end of the Bill, 
define the mode in which grain cargoes shall be stowed, 
provide that tho space occupied by deck cargoes shall, 
with certain exceptions, be subject to tonnage dues, and 
direct the marking on the ship’s side of a disc indicating the 
maximum load-line to which the owner intends to load the 
ship daring that voyage. Whether these provisions aro 
good orjbad in themselves, they aro not of tho essence of 
the Bill. Thoy are mere survivals from a pre-existent 
phase of legislation, when the idea of making the ship¬ 
owner primarily responsible for the condition and fate 
of his ship had not been abandoned. The really 
important clauses of the Bill aro framed on a wholly 
different conception of a shipowner’s position. They throw 
the responsibility of allowing a ship to go to sea, not on 
the owner, but on the Board of Tiade. If that. Board 
have reason to believe, on complaint or otherwise, 
that a ship is unsafe, they may .rder her detention. 
After they have detained a ship they may appoint some 
competent person to survey her. On receiving the report 
of this competent person they may order tho ship to be re¬ 
leased or .detained as thoy shall see tit. Tho owner or 
9 master of ^ ship detained, either provisionally or finally, 
may, if he phooses, appeal to a court of survey, consisting 
of a judge and two assessors, to be appointed under rules 
made by the Lord Chancellor. It will be idle when such 
clauses as these are in force to talk of tho responsibility of 
shipowners. The responsibility of sending a ship to sea 
will rest, not with the man who sends it, but with tho men 
who might have slopped it, and did not. It will naturally 
be presumed that a ship which escaped a supervision so 
keen and practised as that created by the Bill can havo had 
no conspicuous faults either iu relation to its repairs or its 
loading. Tho condition of his ship will he morely a 
secondary question with a shipowner; tho point ho will 
really have to consider is his chanco of evading the officers 
of the Board of Trade. 

There are two aspects under which this Bill may bo 
regarded. We may suppose that the officials of tho Board 
of Trade will be both active and ubiquitous; or that 
after a timo the detention of suspected ships will die 
down into a mere idle form. In tho former case 
the whole shipping trade of tho country will bo 
placed under surveillance. It may bo that this is a nc 
ccssary measure, that tho difficulties attending upon any 
alternative proposal are insurmountable, and that nothing 
but a vast machinery of detective officers can prevent 
unseaworthy ships from being scut to Hta. In that case 
Sir Charles Adderley is perhaps right in determining 
that such a machinery Bhall be created. But it is astonish¬ 
ing that he should represent his proposals as less sweeping 
and involving less interference with trade than Mr. 
Plimsoll’s proposals. The Government Bill may be a 
much better Bill than any which Mr. Pumsoll has sug¬ 
gested, but if it is really meant to answer its end it will 
subject shipowners to a chastisement of scorpions in place 
of whips. No precaution that a shipowner can take will 
exempt him from the risk of a provisional order for the 
detention of his ships. The Board of Trade has power to 
issue such an order te on complaint or otherwise,” and 
considering that this provision is the backbone of the 
whole system by whica it is now proposed to protect 
the lives of seamen* the Board of Trade may bo 
expected in every doubtful case to take this pre¬ 


cautionary measure. If, on the other hand, the Board of 
Trade takes things easily, diBoourages complaints, alleges 
that it is afraid of having to pay costs and damages, and 
generally acts as though it wished to leave shipowners 
alone, what becomes of the protection which the Bill is 
designed to afford to sailors P Thoy will have to fall back 
upon the alleged deterrent effect of the Beotian by which 
the sending of a ship to sea “ in such nnsenwortby state 
“ that the life of any person is likely to he thereby 
“ endangered ” is mode a misdemeanour. But here there 
is a weak point to which attention has been called. Prose¬ 
cutions uuder this section can only be instituted “ by or 
” with the consent of the Board of Trade.” No doubt when 
it is desired to state some supposed principle of law in a 
more than ordinarily pompous way, it is sometimes con¬ 
venient to do so by authorizing prosecutions for the breach 
of it, and then guarding against tho natural consequences 
of this provision by enacting that no proceedings shall 
be taken without the consent of tho Government. 
The Ecclesiastical Titles Act, while it remained on the 
Statute-book, was a conspicuous example of this process. 
It was a foolish Act, passed by a weak Government, 
in deference to a foolish panio, but the sting was entirely 
taken out of it by the judicious interposition of tho 
Attorney-General's consent as a necessary preliminary to 
prosecution. If tho Board of Trade is not in earnest in the 
matter, the third clause of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
supposing it is to bo passed in its present shape, will speedily 
be reduced to the level of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 
How far this state of things will bo likely to satisfy any 
really general feeling in favour of sailors may be guessed, 
if we try to imagine how such a restriction would have 
been received if it had been proposed to introduce it into 
tho Public Worship Act. {Shipowners who send rotten 
ships to sea stand almost as much in need of correction 
as clergymen who stand with their faces to the east 
iustead of to tho south, uud it is difficult to sec why the 
consent of tho Government should be made iudispensable 
to a prosecution of tho former, when no such consent is 
leqiiired for a prosecution of the latter. 


THE INCREASE OP THE EPISCOPATE. 

LTHOUGH Mr. Berkseobd Hope’s Bill for on increase 
of tho Episcopate has not obtained the formal ac¬ 
ceptance which is implied in a second reading, it has 
served an importunt purpose in bringing out in an unmis¬ 
takable manner tho hearty and unanimous disposition of 
tho House of Commons to do justice to tho Church, and 
in not only clearing the way for the Government to take 
up the subject, hut eliciting a distinct pledge that it will 
not evade that responsibility. Mr. Cross accurately 
summed up tho debate of Wednesday when he said that it 
showed an evident desire in almost all quarters to deal 
with the question in a fair and dispassionate manner. 
Tho objections to the Bill were almost exclusively directed 
to points of detail which would more fitly have been 
considered in Committee, while its general aim was warmly 
approved. As the debate went on it became more obvious 
that only minor differences hold apart tho supporters of 
the Bill and its friendly critics, and in the end they met in 
pleasant accord in the B&me lobby. It is of course im¬ 
possible on such a question to expect to conciliate sqeh 
irrcconci&bles as Mr. JDillwyn and Mr. Reed, who are 
committed to a blind and fanatical antagonism, and are 
naturally eager to prohiote everything that is oalcu- 
lated to h&mpor and weaken an institution which they wish 
to destroy. Mr. Dillwyn, following in the wake of Mr. 
Dale, as he appeared at the Liberation moeting on tho 
preceding evening, somewhat indiscreetly revealed the 
tactics of his party. In objecting to the setting 
up of a high class of oflicials who, in the event of a 
disestablishment of the Church, would have claims 
for compensation for the Iobs of their ho ap¬ 

parently disregarded to feet that the new inoomes would 
be provided either by voluntary effort or a redistribution of 
existing endowments; but it is perhaps aawell te bewamed 
of the scope which reckless iconoclasts of this type are 
ready to give to their dreams of confiscation. The statis¬ 
tics which have just been issued showing that, leaving out of 
account some important dioceses, and minor subscriptions, 
not less that twenty-six millions of money have within the 
tot thirty-five yew* been expended by'pin^lil»W% in 
building or watering ohurchee, st % Ooet «weoding»*xch. 
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case 500k, may be supposed to be a conclusive proof of the 
prevailing tendency of opinion with regard to the Church; 
out there is reason to fear that the exhibition of this 
possible spoil may wbot the cupidity of its assailants. In 
'ttny case, it is obvious that, whatever view may be taken of 
the question of Disestablishment, it is only fair that, while 
the Establishment exists, it ought not to be crippled in 
its means of efficient administration. The fact that, 
while the population of England has increased fivefold 
since the reign of Henry VIII., not a single Bishop has 
during the succeeding generations boon added to the Epis¬ 
copate, speaks for itself; for though the bishoprics of 
Bipon and Manchester have been created, those of Bristol 
and Westminster have disappeared. No ono who has any 
acquaintance with the matter can fail to see that in all 
directions the work of the BiahopB has grown, not only 
through increase of population, but by multiplication of 
duties, far beyond tbo powers of the present limited staff, 
strained and busy as they are, and that, if the Bishops are 
to do their work in an adequate manner, they must have 
assistance. It has been suggested that some relief 
might perhaps be obtained by the Bishops making a stand 
against various petty encroachments on their time and 
attention, which arc said to have beou gradually extending 
in consequence of their timidity and fear of giving ofibnee. 
But, even making every allowance on this account, there is 
a large accumulation of useful and important duties which 
has gradually settled on the Bishops, and which cannot 
be adequately fulfilled unless the number of Bishops is 
brought into some reasonable correspondence with the in¬ 
creasing multitude of clergymen and congregations over 
which they are expected to exercise a constant and watchful 
supervision. 

While there is a general agreement as to tho necessity 
of placing the Episcopate on a proper footing, it is only 
natural to find somo differences of opinion as to the best 
method of carrying out this object. One of the chief 
objections to Mr. Berf.stord Hope’s Bill, which is in fact 
Lord Lyttelton's Bill us it came duwn from tho House of 
Lords, has been that the subject was one which could only 
bo dealt with satisfactorily by tho Government of tho day ; 
but this, although it expressed a reasonable opinion, was 
obviously on idle argument against a measure which existed 
expressly as a protest against tho inaction of the Govern¬ 
ment. Everybody knows that a Government has it in its 
power not only to secure a more favourable reception 
for a Bill, but to press it through its various stages much 
more steadily and vigorously than a private member; 
and the supporters of the Episcopate Bill would cer¬ 
tainly have been very glad if the Ministry had arrived at 
an earlier appreciation of its duty, and proposed a scheme 
of its own. Another criticism on the Bill was that it was 
vague and indefinite in some of its provisions; but those 
who know anything of the working of each measures 
must bo aware of the necessity for some degree of elasticity 
as to arrangements of the future; and the satisfactory ex¬ 
perience of the Church Bnilding Acts, which are equally 
open to the Bame objection, and which havo had the effect of 
bringing out immense sums of money for the increase of 
church accommodation, shows that these apprehensions are 
groundless. There are no doubt some points which will 
require careful consideration in any plan which may be 
proposed, and the present Bill is of coarse open to improve¬ 
ment. Indeed this was fully admitted by the mover, who 
offered to insert a proviso in Committee that no bishopric 
should 'be created under tho Bill with a less area than 
an entire county, or some portion of a county with 
not less than a fixed minimum population, it being stipu- 
* later! at the same time that the residuary bishopric out of 
which the new one was formed should fulfil the same con¬ 
ditions. This would operate as a check on the indis¬ 
criminate creation of sees from motives of personal 
or local vanity or caprice, of which somo alarm has been 


private chaplain by setting up a now diocese for 
a very small or thinly-peopled district. What, how. 
ever*; is above all important in framing any plan is that 
it shall not be a mere driblet of rolief, like a drop in 
the ocean, but a broad and systematic attempt to meet 
the necessities of tbe case, and to provide not merely for 


the fluctuating moods or convenience of the Gov^ernnkmt, 
the process of revision and adaptation is certain to be carried 
out in an imperfect and accidental sort of way; while, opt 
tho other band, there will be a needless provocation qf 
irritating discussions. What is wanted is to put things 
into a groovo in which they will move in a regular end 
steady way. Tho Government approaches its task under 
tho most favourable circumstances, and there is no reason 
why it should find it a very difficult ouo. The promised 
establishment of a bishopric in Cornwall as soon as the 
necessary funds are provided is a natural sequel to the 
course taken in regard to St. Albans; and the Govern¬ 
ment will be free to deal with other cases in a similar 
way. At tho same time, this ought not to stand in the 
way of a broad and w ell-devised machinery for utilizing 
private munificence. 


THE SPIRIT OP BARGAINING. 

E VERY pursuit lias some pleasure distinct from its special and 
immediate object, as is conspicuously tbe case, for example, 
with the making ot' collections, la most instances the pleasures 
incidental to collecting go equal shares with pleasure in the things 
collected; tbe collector rarely dissociating the two. Now money 
and welL-hwtowed skill and pains furnish the auxiliary gratifica¬ 
tions in this case. The rich collector finds pleasure in having given 
large Bums for some unique specimen; a fellow-enthusiast finds still 
greater pleasure in having got his a bargain; his is the keener joy 
of feeling that Intellect ami sharpness have stood him instead of on 
overflowing purse. Anybody can collect treasures who can pay for 
them; but. there is sport in * 4 higgling upon a halfpenny,** lest by a 
•too ready acquiescence iu the dealer's first price be should be led to 
suspect the real value of the article. What must have been M Bnufly ’’ 
Davies's feelings when his unrivalled skill and research secured for 
the easy equivalent of twopence sterling that precious tract TAs 
Game of Chets, which be lived to see bought by Royalty for a hun¬ 
dred and seventy guineas ? But, much as we may sympathize) 
with such feats, if we attempt to rival them in our own time we 
feel to be treading 011 tender ground. When barter is a recognized 
mode of purchase people are justified in thinking mainly of their 
own interest, and when tho collector deals with the broker he may 
fairly set liis knowledgo against the other's ignorance, for every man 
ought to know his own busings. But when the rage for old china, 
for example, leads the modern collector to search in obscure haunty 
for specimens, and when bo detects in cottage or farmhouse some 
treasure on which tbe whim of tbe day sets an extravagant value 
of which tho owner knows nothing, then conscience is exorcised, 
and should have a word to say. Is it fair to offer five shillings when 
five pounds is the market value t A good deal may, no doubt, be said' 
on the purchaser's side. The market valuo is an ephemeral value. 
When the fancy for old Bristol or old Chelsea is over—audit is but 
a fancy—the specimen will relapse into its present use, and will 
figure as before among’ broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, from 
whence never again will Virtuoso seek to withdraw it. Tho collector 
may argue (and we do not contradict him) that he has a right to 
make tho most of knowledge which has cost him something to ac¬ 
quire iu time, or money, or the neglect of more important things, or 
bitter experience in cases where he has been tho dupe. And ha may 
justify himself by precedents Enumerable. Who ever scrupled at 
tho arts by which an old woman was wheedled out of a bundle 
of priceless ballads dearer to her than her psalm-book for a pound 
of snuff and a copy of tho Complete Siren ? Still a certain uneasi¬ 
ness is apt to be felt where all the knowledge is on ono side, and 
it is essential to the success of tho bargain that the knowledge 
should remain one-sided. Certainly tho triumph in such dealings 
is enhanced by tho toup^m of circumventing with which it is 
flavoured. Elsewhere would be the cleverness? Most people 
settle tho matter with themselves, and reconcile their dignity or 
their conscience by a middle course. They give a sum which 
would lie liberal, or even profuse, supposing the article in question 
to be worth no more than the owner supposes it. After ail, he is 
not likely to do better if the thing were left on his hands. 

We have touched on the ethics of collecting, as being with 
many people the natural field for the indulgence of that spirit of 
barter inherent in humanity, which, if it does not fiud a vant> will 
force ono for itself. Money confers on its possessor two distinct 
gratifications, so distinct indeed as At first sight to appear incom¬ 
patible with each other. There is pleasure in spending, and there 
la pleasure in saving, but these aeem to imply two opposite 
mental conditions* Yet iu one class of transaction* tne joys 
meet. Tho keen negotiator of bargains contrives to experience 
the two sensations simultaneously. There aro people who won?,! 
never willingly spend without “saving at the saute timeand 
who enjoy spending if it opens a way to tbe exercise of thttr 
talents in this direction; and this irrespectively of the value of the 
thing thus accused. We are not speaking of thatwoak craving 
for possession which is tempted by everything that ootneswitE 
the recommendation of cheapness, xwt of the lover Of ha iguina 
obtruded upon his notice, hut of the promoter and driver of 


'"“Topol administration over tho whole country, Jf odious necessity. Other/aro born with as of 

is left to he done bar fits and starts, according to tho delights of property who yet willingly spend tiSSraoiw-so 
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long as they hare reason to believe themselves the only gainers by 
the transaction. Money is with them not merely a medium of ex¬ 
change, it is a. mental stimulant. When the Duke of Marlborough 
took out of his secretaire a purse of broad pieces, and, after viewing 
them with visible satisfaction, bid his friend “ Observe these pieces 
well! they deserve to be observed; there are just forty of them; 
’tie the very first aum I ever got in my life, and I have kept it 
always unbroken from that time to this day,’ 1 he was illustrating 
the misers temper. Quite different from tnis is the instinct of 
barter which leads the boy who for the first time finds himself the 
owner of a shilling to recognize money as a whet stone to his sharp¬ 
ness, the weapon where* ith he is to get the better of his fellows 
and wiu tho battle of life. lie does not lay by his shilling, but 

C B with it how it may fructify, get moro than its worth, and 
mo the mother of many shilling?. 

f Now, of course, barter is of the essence of trade. Buying and 
selling are acts necessary to euccess in trade, but they may bo carried 
on in their proper sphere without telling upon either temper or con¬ 
duct beyond that sphere. Observation and experience show that 
nobody is so opou-handod as tho successful merchant. It is not 
trade that malms tho higgler, but something much deeper and form¬ 
ing part of the man’s nature. Nor does the necessity for bivgainiug 
make him. In some countries every purchase is” a hand-to-hand 
encounter of wita. It is an understood thing that tho seller asks more 
than be expects to get, and that it would bo a mere extravagance 
to yield to a first demand. There are obscure trades where barter 
is stir the rule with us. In fairs and markets there is legitimate 
room for it j wo may see in our streets invitations to the umvnry 
oouehed in the announcement that no reasonable oiler will bo 
refused; the pedlar chaffers with his customers on equal terms, ft 
is only where the temper shows itself out of bounds that it iuay 
he noted ns a feature of character. The tendency of civili/atiuu is 
to heap the active spirit of barter out of sight.' In our ordinary 
retail cUalings fixed prices are the rule. I f grocers are exorbitant, we 
do not beat them down, bat join a Civil Service titore. Careful 
Wives show their good management otherwise than by offering 
their draper less than his demand. Fine bidies do not coiupkicently 
let out the fact to their friends, as doos Mrs. 1 )elany in her first 
widowhood, that they got their court drew “ a great penny¬ 
worth.” Cheapening docs not with us ge in respect us a test of good 
housewifery,as wo find it in foroigu novels ■ /domestic life. Nobody, 
in toct, bargains now except for the love of bargaining. And, 
except where tho impulse w ungovernable, breaking through all 
laws of custom, ordinary buying and selling affords no room for its 
indulgence—in educated and polite circles, that is. It is a pleasure 
eefog&ted to unlettered mediocrity. 

Yet the love of a bargain lies too deep in human nature 
f0 o bo suppressed for want of a field. If there were no 
obvious vent for it, we might be sure beforehand that ingenuity 
would find one. Without entering bore into the question 
bow far the discontinuance of chaffering and higgling over 
the counter drives persona of this temper into that trick of over¬ 
reaching on a largo scale which is tho theme of so many a 
City article in our day, we may all have observed the craving 
which sometimes seizes people to get more than moneys worth 
for their money iu scenes less congenial to its indulgence than 
shop or market, and precisely where a little offhand generosity 
belongs to the occasion. Wealthy men promoted to high place 
anH conspicuous in general observation will stickle for jnUty 
savings and minuto economies, will forgot dignity and let 
credit go to the wall, in a determination to do things cheaply 
which the world expects them to do well. Women, important 
in their own eyes, and well to do, will find their amusement 
to small parsimonies on the same scene where their poorer 
neighbours play at lavish expense; a few shillings or sixpences 
being sometimes the test and exponent of either temper. For 
bargaining, being in its own way an intellectual pursuit, is 
independent of the amount and quality of tho gam. it is 
•A passion that may be indulged for its own sake; a game 
to be played for threepenny points, an exorcise of skill so absorbing 
• Ibr the moment that lookers-on arc forgotten. Wo cannot have 
everything in this world, and the most successful woman at n 
bargain cannot enjoy her triumph and keep her dignity at the same 
(tom. We may hold our stato without spending our money, so 
long a« we betray no hankering longings; bill neither stato nor 

-nimity is compatible with certain modes of spending. 

eh fat by the grandees of old Spain to a quixotic extent, 

_i. which, indeed, we can fuel no sympathy. When they made 

,* puchMft they threw down their gold and loft tho shop, not 
Hodeeceodiflg to receive change, test-in this semblance of negotia- 
tkm 1 they'Should level themselves with their tradesman by trivial. 

detitings. Pride co ill becomes man, and comes to audn a 
had cad, that, of the two, we prefer tho equality that accom¬ 
panies higg ling' and chaffering rather than «the slack-handed 
(leafing which argues contempt for ones follow-croatures. 
Only it should be understood that tho higgling is an 
equstiring process-— A tact keenly realized on tho socially 
ixdsrier aide, as the anecdotage and literature of the sub¬ 
ject. ckcnfrly shows, whether to the language of compliment or 
gauMpeaking; whether it is Bob Jakin presuming to tell Mrs. 

' uhn that he always know’d she was a pleasant lady, or Buckie 
Mucttebackit reminding Monkbarns of his “ nearness," or Miss 
Qfisd and the fish-wife wrangling together in one tone and key 
Hke tsegulla screaming and Sputtering in a gale of wind. Wherever 
jnjttsy dealings are discussed with Mi undisguised view to eelf- 
fetMWt, and purchase becomes a conflict, there the distinctions of 


nugnanii 


rank and station are for the time laid aside. Not that we would 
regard this as a serious objection to traffic for “pennyworths” to 
any field. We simply note it os a fact. 

Then* ore few people who have not felt the pleasure of a good 
bargain. Once in a way it is a useful experience; but it Bhould 
have a sense of adventure and rarity in it to be harmless. 3mm 
men ure na utterly without the spirit of barter es M. Hue describes 
the Tartars to be, and, for tho want of this sharpening influence, they 
are as easy dupes an ho pictures them to their keen rapacious Chinese 
neighbours. Yet his own dealings with thiB simple people furnish 
so apt a contrast to the grasping temper that we cannot do 
hotter than conclude with an example oi their method of trans¬ 
acting business. Tho missionary having offered a Tartar Lama 
hia scales to weigh the silver tendered in payment of a 
sheep, the Tartar stepped backwards and throwing up his hands 
cried out, “ Above there is a heaven: below there _ is an earth, 
and Buddha is the master of all things. Ho desires all men 
to treat each other as brothers. You Are of the West, I am of tho 
blast. Is that any reason why our dealing should not he frank and 
true:' You have not cheapened my mutton, 1 take your silver 
unweighed." 


RAGUSA. 

rriKK voyage onward from Spalato, the voyage among the greater 
J- Dalmatian islands, leads, os its next natural stopping-place, 
to Ibtgusa. But he who would really take iu the peculiar position 
of lingusn will do well to pass it by on his outward voyage, to go 
on to Oattaro, and to take Itagusa on the way back. The wisdom 
of so doing springs directly out of the history of the city. The 
JiHveu which is said—and we have no hotter derivation to suggest 
—to have given its name to argonin could certainly not give 
shelter to a modem argosy. Nothing but craft of the smallest kind 
now make their way to Ragusa herself; the steamers and ovarv- 
thing else stop at the port of Gravosa, a mile or moro off. lie 
therefore who visits Ragusa oil his outward voyage has to land at 
Gravosa and to make his way to Ragusa by land. He thus Joans the 
first sight of tho city from the sea which he has had at Zara and 
Spalato, and which at lingusa is, setting special associations aside, 
even morn striking than at Zara and & palate. Before he tarns 
Ragusa from the water, as Ragusa was nutde to bo seen, ho has 
already made awiuaiutance with the city in a more prosaic fashion. 
Tie will not indeed have had his temper soured by the incon¬ 
veniences which Sir Gardner Wilkinson had to put up with eight- 
Aud-twontv years ago. There is no more delay at the gate of 
Ragusa, there is no more difficulty in finding a carriage to take 
the traveller from Gravosa to KagiiSA, than there is iff the most 
frequented regions of the West. Still, in such a case, tho traveller 
sees Kaguea lor the first time from the Innd, and Ragusa of all 
places ought to be scum for the first time from tho sea. Been in 
this way, the general effect of Ragusa is certainly moro striking 
than tied of nny other Dalmatian city; and it is so in some measure 
because the effect of Riigefift, whether looked at with the bodily 
eyn or teen in the pages of its history, is above all things a general 
effect.. There is not, as there is at Zara and at Bpalato, anv parti¬ 
cular moment in tho history of the city^ any particular object in 
the city itself, which stands out prominontly above all others. 
We draw near to Zara, and say, “ There is the city that was 
stormed by tho Crusaders,” and, though wo find much at Zara to 
uwaken interest on other grounds, tho crusading siege still remains 
the first tliiug. Wo draw near to Bpulato; wo see the palace and the 
campanile, nod round tho palace and tho campanile everything 
gathers. We draw near to Ragusa; the eye is struck by no such 
prominent object; the memory seizes on no such prominent fact. 
But there is Ragusa; there is the one spot along that whole coast 
from tho Croatian border to Cape Tainaros itself, which mover 
came under the dominion either of the Venetian or of the 
Turk. Ragusa will be found at different times standing in a tri¬ 
butary or dependent relation to both those powers, but it never 
was actually incorporated with the dominions of either. In this 
Kog’isa stands alone among,vtho cities of the whole coast, Dal¬ 
matian, Albanian, and Greek. Among all the endless confusions 
and fluctuations of power in those regions, Ragusa stands alone us 
having kept its placo, always as a separate, commonly as an inde¬ 
pendent, common wealth, from the break-up of the Byzantine power 
on those coasts till the day when the elder Buonaparte, in the mere 
caprico of tyranny, without provocation of any kmd, doctored one 
day that the Republic of Ragusa had ceased to exist. This is the 
hjatory of Ragusa, a history whose general effect is as striking as 
any history can be. It is a history too, which, if we dig into its 
minute details, is full of exciting incident, but not of incident 
which, like tho one incident in the history ofZara,«tands out in 
tho genera] history of Europe, There is, to be sure, one incident 
in Kugoaan histoiy which may claim some attention at the hands 
of Englishmen, and ought to claim wmm at the hands of Pottevins. 
Count Richard of Poitou, who was also by a kind of accident King 
of England, and who in the course a£ hia reign paid England two 
very short visits, paid also a visit to Ragusa which was yerhaps 
still shorter. But this again is an incident of mere curiosity ; it 
had no general effect on the affairs of the world, though, u we 
accept the tradition that Richard rebuilt the cathedral, it certainly 
bad an effect on the local affairs of Ragusa. RaguSfcn history than 
may either be taken to at a glance, and a met striking glance it Is; 
or else it may bo studied with the minute seal of a native topo- 
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groptor. There is no» intermediate mint from which it eon ha 
looked at. la the general hietory of Europe Rogn*a standi out, m 
the city itself stands out to the eye of the traveller, ee the one 
city of the Dalmatian coast' where tho Lion of 8 t. Mark is not to 

As is the history^80 is the general effect. As we sail past Ragnsa, 
aa we look at it from any of the several points which the voyage 
opens to ua, wo say at once, Here is one of the moat striking 
sights of our whole voyage; hut we cannot at once point our finger 
to any one specially striking object. There are campaniles, but there 
is nothing special about them; there are caathw and towers iu 
abundance, but each by itsolf on any other site would to passed 
by without any special remark. What docs call for special remark 
and special admiration is the city itself, at once rising from the 
sea and fenced in from the sea by its lofty walk. It is the shore, 
with its roeks and its small inlets, each rock seized on as the site 
of a fortress. It ia tho background of bilk, forming themselves a 
natural rampart, but with the artificial defences carried 
up and along them to their very crest. Here we are not 
tempted, as we are templed at sorno points of our voyage, 
to forget that our voyage is one by sea, and to l'aucy that 
wo are floating gently on some Swiss or I talk u lake, liugusa 
does not stand on a deep inlet like Gat biro, on a hay tike Koala to, 
on a peninsula like Zara, fenced in by islands on une side and 
by tho opposite shore of its haven nu the other, ltagusa does 
indeed stand on a peninsula, but it is a peninsula of <juite /mother 
kind; a peninsula of hills and rocks and inlets, offering a bold 
front to the full force of the open sea. One island indeed, La 
Oroma, lies like a guard-ship anchored in front of the city* but we 
feel that I<a Oroma is strictly an island of the sea. The islands off 
tho more northern coast form as it were a wall to shelter the coast 
itself. La Oroiua fills no such function. The city of argosies 
boldly fronts the m on which her argosies were to wul,und fiercely 
do llie waves of that sea sometimes dash upon her rocks. Kiigusa 
poems the type of a city which lias to struggle with the dement, ou 
which her lilo is east, while Venice is tto typo of a city which Iirh, 
in the sense of her own yearly ceremony* Drought that clement 
wholly under her dominion. As we look up from tho sea to the 
mountains, we think how purely Kagusa was a city of the mu. 
Venice was nn inland power on that Italiau land fill' which she 
herself lay anchored. She might pass lor an inland power even on 
the Kugusun side of the Uadriatic. The Dalmatian territory of 
Venice looks on tho nmp like a narrow strip; but, compared with 
the Ragusiui coast, the Venetian coast bus a wide Venetian main¬ 
land to the hock of it. l)ut Raguaa lies at the foot of tint moun¬ 
tains, and the crest of the mountains was her boundary. She has 
always sat on a little ledge of civilization, for five centuries past 
on a little lodge of Christendom with a measureless background of 
barbarism behind her. Those bills, the slopes of which begin in 
the streets of the city, once fenced in a ledge of Hellenic land from 
the native barbarians of Illyricum. Then they fenced in a ledge of 
Homan laud from the Slavonic invader. Lastly, they still fence 
in a ledge of Christian land from the dominion of the Infidel. 
This has been no mean calling for tho heights which look 
down upon Jfagusa. Jt is well to climb those heights, host of 
all along tho road which leads from civilization to barbarism, 
from Christendom to Islam, and to look down on the city 
nestling between the soft and the mountains. The view 
is essentially the- same as the view of the city from the 
Bea. Hocks, inlets, wails, and towers come out iu new and 
varied groupings, but there is still no one prominent ob¬ 
ject. La Oroma indeed, with its fortress, its fallen monastery, its 
old tradition of the wondering crusader, Ha new memory of the 
Archduke who was cajoled into becoming a Mexican party 
leader, now comes in as a prominent object. But it shows by its 
very prominence the difference between this point of the Dalmatian 
coast, with its one island, all but invisible on the map, lying close 
to the shore, and the-two archipelagos, one of small and obscure, one 
of great and historic islands, which the voyager has already passed 
by. It would be well if we could look on ftagusa both from theses 
and from the mountains before we approach the city by the one 
possible way to reach it, by the road* which leads from its port 
of Gravosa/ This last is a picturesque haven of thoroughly Dalma¬ 
tian character, lying on a smooth inlet with the fringe oi‘ a small 
fertile plain between the water and tho mountains. Tho road, 
leads along among villas, which gradually grow into a suburb, 
till we reach the gate. But before we roach the gate we son, 
what there was not in the time of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
carriages standing for hire, carriages no \cry long drive in 
which will take us over the borders of Christendom. In that 
suburb too the traveller will most likely take up his quarters— 
quarters, if be has any good luck, looking down straight on the 
rocks aad waives. Ana there, in war time at least* ho will to sure to 
hear both the latest truths and the latest table*. But he is still out¬ 
side the city. No city brings more home to us than Ragnsa tho 
Eastern hyperbole of cities groat and fenced up to heaven. We 
must leave the military architect to discuss their military merits or 
demerits, To the non-professional observer they seem to belong 
to that type of fortification, Vetyreso inedtoval and modern, which 
in these lands we naturally call Venetian, inapplicable as that name 
is at Ragusa. But they nave clearly been strengthened and ex- 

g in more modern times. The city lies in a kind of hollow 
» the lower slopes of the mountain on ono side, and 
which lies between the mountain ami the- sea, and which 
Ida groatlv to the awwawme* of the fortifications su» Men 
trom the sea, TW<W mam street of Kagusa thus lies in a valley 


with narrow streets running dwm towards ifc ear botihrile*. 
Tho two ends lead towards the two gates, still strong 
guarded, reminding us that wo art* in what is really a bordee/«tT> 
WUhin the walls the general aspect of the city ia oompitaUvsiy 
raooCrn. Most of the building**, the metropolitan* church- among 
thenij were rebuilt after a great earthquake in 1667; Stow 
remains however of old Bagusa as ore still left are of andh sot- 
passing interest in the history of architecture that we meet keep 
them for a more special examination. 

The history of Kagusa, as we have already said, is of a Mud 
which miwt either be taken in at a glance or oim dealt with ia the 
minutest detail. All Dalmatian history for a good many centuries 
wants a more thorough sifting than has ever been brought to bens 
upon it. It wants it all tho more because it is so closely con¬ 
nected wilhearly Venetian history, than which none is more utterly 
untrustworthy. But at Kaguiui, and indeed before wo reach Kagusa, 
while we ore still among the islands, there is ono. point which dis¬ 
tinguishes this part of the voyage from its earlier stages at Zaza 
and Spa Into. As soon as we pass Bpalato, as soon aa we pass the 
greatest monument of the dominion at Home, we find ourselves in 
a manner within the borders of Hellas. The endless islands along 
the northern part of the Dalmatian shore are many of them base 
and uninhabited locks; none of them have any history. Home of 
the Croatian islands indeed have somewhat of a history, but with 
these we ore not now dealing; the barren archipelago of Zara, 
never could have had any. Things change in this respect when 
we pass Bpalato and find ourselves among the greater island** 
several of which have a history. We are now within the range 
of Greek colouizution, though of Greek colonization only in its last 
stagi?. I.Msa now Lissti, Pharos now Liwsina, Black Korkyra now 
Curzola, among the islands, and Epidauros on the mainland; were 
all of them undoubted Greek Battlements, though 1 sea and Pharos* 
the only ones to which wo con fix a positive date, wets colonized 
only iu* the tiret half of the fourth century, and Pionysios of 
StmrusH had a hand in their colonization. Still they were Greek 
cities. Meloda, the long island with hills rising - Uhw a comb, can 
have its claims to to acknowledged to be the true place of' 
St. Pauls shipwreck admitted only on the condition of being shut 
out from the Hellenic fellowship, oven though its barbarians veto 
of a mood which led them to show no little kindness to strangers. 
I 11 tho history of Poly bios, Pharos and its Demetrios play a con¬ 
siderable part. These islands form one of the highway s by which 
Ho 1 'no advanced to the possession of lUyrfeuiu, Macedonia, and 
Greece. Pharos was a Parian colony; the name ef Epidauros 
at mice proclaims its metropolis, and the worship of the healing 
god ex tended to tho colony. Epidauros is now Rogu*n-Ve<'chia.^ 
The old Epidaurinn colony foil, like Salona, before the barbarians. 1 
Its inhabitants bad no rcndy-nuide city to flee to, but they founded 
a city 011 the rocks which became llaousiou or Kagusa. Hare, 
as usual, our Imperial guide helps us to uue of his strange ctymolor 
gies. With him Epidauros has sunk into Hirmyw, and the city ou the 
rocks which its exiles founded was first called from its site Aav<ru»v, 
which by vulgar use (r) k>uv}j crvv\)Otui, 1} iraXXcuns (ura<f>deipovtru 
ru dritfutra rj) ivnXkityij ypapfuiraw) became 'Poovijrtov. He 

tells us that, ('net Jrruw raw Kpij^Cyv urrurui, \eyercu Bi 'PmpmUrrl 
6 Kprjftvos A ay, (K^rjOqrrav «* r ovrvu Xjuatttut, tjyovv ot K<x3f£6v.*vx)t l , 
€ir tiW Kfirj^v or. What tongue is meant by Pw/wii’crri P It is 

only because the strange form AaO seems to como one degree nearer 
to Ac as di'«i5rjs than to anything ia Latin, that it dawns on us that 
it means Greek. But, under whatever name, the city on the roeks, 
small at first, strengthened by refugees from Saloon, grew ana- 
prospered, and remained one of the outlying Homan or Greek 
posts which in tho days of Constantine, as now, fringed the already 
barbarian kind. 

For some centuries after the time of Constantino Porphyrogemtutv 
the history of Kagusa defies abridgment. It is one wob of intri¬ 
cate complications between the Emperors of the East and the 
Wont, the Bepublic of Venice, the Kings of Hungary, Dalmatia, and 
Bosnia. Somewhat later the story begins to be more intelligible 
when tho actors get pretty well reduced to Venice, tho Turks, and' 
the Empire iu a new form; that of Charles the Fifth. The fUpub- 
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time the commonwealth for a short time received a Venetian 
Count, lle^was doubtless only meant to to like a foreign poM& y 
but Venice was a very dangerous place for* Kagusa to briqg a 
] jtodsstb from. In her later (lays Kagusa must to looked on an 
j being under the protection of the Porte, but it was a protection 
which in no way interfered with her frill internal IretHlom—eoph 
I freedom at least as is consistent with the rule of on oligarchy* . 
The geography of Dalmatia kuopa to this dny n curious memorial. 
of tho feoliujr which nuido Kagusa dread tho’ Turk less than flifo 
dreaded Venice. To this day the Dalmatian kiugdom <lfe» not 4 
extend continuously along tho Dalmatian roast. At two point* 
territory which is nominally Turkish comes down to the esa *—W 
Kick, at the bottom of the gulf formed by Die long Hkgutoui 
peninsula of Babioncollo, and at Butorina on the Bocehedi 0 att*ro, 
Those two points mark the two ends of the narrow atrip of ffleet’ 
which forms the territory of Kagusa. Bather than have a eomuuw 
frotitier with Venice at either mid. Kaghisa willingly aflowtoLt m ? 
dominions of the Infidel to come down to her own Ma ou either 
aide of her. 
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As far King Richard, the Ragusan story is that he built the 
cathedral which was destroyed in 1667. From Roger of How den 
it is not at all clear that he was at Ragusa at all, though he dearly 
meant to go thither, having hired a ship at Corfu expressly^ to 
carry him to Ragusa. But ho actually lauded “ propo Gazer© 
apud Raguse,” whatever may be meant*by that, whether Zara or 
any other place. But the different accounts of Richard's Hadriatic 
adventures are told with so much confusion and contradiction that 
they seem to have puzzled Professor Stubbs himself. We will 
therefore not commit ourselves to any view till the whole chaos of 
early Dalmatian history shall have been put into order either by 
Professor Stubbs Iiimsolf, or by somebody else of a Iiko critical 

gift. 


THE ruOURESS Of PUFFERY 

I T must be presumed from the vast number of pulling circulars 
which are daily scattered broadcast among certain classes of 
society that this method of cultivating customers is found to 
answer its purpose. The expenditure which is thus incurred for 
paper, printing, and the means of distribution must be enormous, 
and it is impossible to couceivo of any saue man of business 
making such an invest men t unless it yielded him a satisfactory re¬ 
turn. On the other hand, the fact that the public allows itself to bo 
influenced in this manner would appear to indicate a lamentable 
degree of weak-mindednoss and gullibility on the part even of com¬ 
paratively educated and intelligent people. At the present moment 
the system is carried put with great energy and assiduity, uiul ilio 
intensity of the competition seems to be putting a severe strain on 
those who are engaged in it. Language, after all, has its limits, 
and when one tradesman has used up every term of wild panegy ric 
he can think of in tho description of the unapproachable perfec¬ 
tion of his goods, it b difficult for others to get ahead of him. 
In this way the force of language is 4 continually exhausted, since 
the value of a phrase depends upon its originality, aud, us soon 
os it becomes tho common jargon of tho trade, it is compara¬ 
tively useless. A great deal of ingenuity has consequently to he 
exercised in devising new methods of mukmg uu impression on the 
public. If familiar phrases and forms of address have lost their 
virtue, other forms and phrases must be provided. Every dealer 
is of course entitled to suppose, and to say, that hb goods are 
immensely superior to those of other people, but this ossa turn 
has in the courso of generations got rather the worse for wear. 
It is necessary therefore to give the ancient commonplaces a 
new test by some peculiarity of style, and the constant demand 
for novelty must certainly be very exhausting to tho brain, 
which perhaps accounts for some of the eccentricities of modern 
advertisements. Tho whole stock of .superlatives is gradu¬ 
ally worked out, and new ones have to be found. There aro 
some persons who seem to think that the choice of a lucky 
adjective ought to be protected by law as a sort of trade¬ 
mark; but in these days of spelling-bees it can hardly be con¬ 
tended that the English dictionary is not free to everybody. There 
was not long ago a question as to whether a particular stout was 
“ Nourishing/' in a sense different from that in which tho word 
could be applied to any other kind of stout; and it appeared that 
ihb particular stout was, except for tho label, only some of tho 
ordinary stout made at a brewery which supplied hundreds of 
public-houses, and the liberty of tlie subject was vindicated by a 
decision giving the right to bestow the term “ Nourishing" on 
any article of food or drink thut was not proved to he absolutely 
poisonous. It b on this side that puffery is weakest; for tho ad¬ 
jectives of a country are the common property of its inhabitants, 
and oven of those of other countries if they cure to adopt them. 
If the favourite phrases of the art could only be patented, it might 
be a fine thing for the patentees; but the value of extravagant 
laudation is apt to he impaired by the universal use of the terms 
employed. 

There could hardly be a more striking illustration of a revolution 
in popular opinion than Hie curious reversal which b now so 
flagrantly exhibited of ibe familiar proverb that u good wino needs 
nobuah.” At the present time it would seem as if the wine- 
merchants who especially pride thomselves on the super-excellence 
of their stocks had lost all faith in this very seusihle maxim. 
There are still, wo suppose, wine-merchants who do not think it 
necessary to placard tne walls mid swamp the breakfast-tables 
with puffs of their stock-in-trade ; and wo imagine that, if they 
really sell that rare article, honest wine, they do not buffer from 
want of good customers, who judge of a wino by what it is, and 
not what it is said to be by an interested vendor. Every house¬ 
holder in certain parts of London now receives about a hundred¬ 
weight of wine-merchants 1 circulars in tho course of the year, and 
if he is of a thrifty turn of mind he may get a Christmas-box for 
himself out of the waste-paper. All, however, that Bitch a cir¬ 
cular iejb us b that the man who has wine on sale is of 
opinion that it b the most wholesome, delicious, and cheapest 
wine in the world; and yet it would seeiu that there are 
many people silly enough to accept such an assurance with 
implicit faith. A very large number of persons have no 
doubt lately received a pamphlet headed “ Important Corre¬ 
spondence/* which curiosity may have induced them not im¬ 
mediately to throwaway, especially as a “ N.B.” further announces, 
ft* a somewhat comprehensive way, that “ This pamphlet super¬ 
sedes all previous pamphlets.” It turns out that thb “ Important 


Correspondence ” b ft Jotter from a roverepd baronet in Norfolk, 
who states that ho “ b vory particular as to the wine ho 
drinks/’ that he finds the advertiser's sherry suits his taste, aud 
has had a favourable account of it from an analyst. - In the first 
instance, however, the reverend gentleman was disposed, In* 
tolls us, to regard the advertisement as “ a most egregious pieco 
of humbug,” and we must confess that wo should probably have 
regarded it in the same way. Wo have nothing U> of this 
particular wine, because wo Know nothing; but it is difficult to 
understand why, on such evidence, anybody should believe the 
assertion that it is tho only sherry fit to drink. Somo certificates 
aro also appended from various chemists and doctors; hut we were 
not previously aware that tho highest class in cither profession 
allow their names to be used for advertising purposes. Nor does 
such a phrase ns “ the attributes of perfection ” strike us os having 
tho ring of scientific precision. Then it is announced, on the 
authority of tho dealer, that this sherry enjoys “unbounded 
popularity,” which, if true, would seem to show that all this adver- 
tiMng is a waste of money. It b further stated to be “ the wine long 
looked for by the public press, exports, connoisseurs, invalids, tlio 
nobility, the clergy, the gentry, clubs, meases, and by probably 
twenty thousand of the public in tho United Kingdom.. If the 
superior excellence of this wine is so widely appreciated, it may ho 
asked why does the dealer go to so much expense to demonstrate 
the virtues of his liquor. We must confess, however, that some 
of tho testimonials which follow thb announcement go far to 
prove that this sherry must bo in some ways really a iery remark¬ 
able wine. Among other certificates which are quoted are those 
of the I\ock and of the Church Hevino, and wo.imagine that there 
is no previous cuse in which those highly differentiated, journals 
have over before been found iu Accord. Like the conspirators in 
tho plnv, however, when they do agree, their agreement is wonder¬ 
ful. Tho Church Review finds it quite consistent with Anglican 
principles to warrant tho porfect orthodoxy of the liquor recom¬ 
mended ; and the Rock is, from tho Low Church point of view, 
equally enthusiastic as to tho soundness of the article. It is stated 
in tho prospectus that the best judges of the wine are those who 
have gouty or uric acid tendencies, but unlortunntely there is no 
information as to the relative development of these uncomfortable 
tendencies on tho part of our theological contemporaries, \\ 0 
should hardly have suspected tho Rock of tho gout, hut it may 
have some other acid tendency which makes it an authority. 
W»* should certainly say from its tvme that, if it really drinks this 
sherry, the beverage docs uot improve its temper. 

One of the most brilliant examples of recent advertising lite¬ 
rature is supplied by a Jinn of grocers who not only take the public 
fully into their confidence as to tho real qualities of their 
teas, but also pathetically appeal to its sympathy for themselves 
as self-sacrificing philanthropists. These high-minded purveyors 
toko their stand upon their extreme and disinterested frank¬ 
ness in dealing with their customers. They have no secrets 
from tho world, and are prepared to avow the defects as well as 
the perfections of their wares. Some of their teas ore “ the fiuusst 
the world produces/’ and all their teas are of courso in their way 
the very beet that can be procured, ritill they, are too scrupu¬ 
lous to preteud that every description of tea in their stock will 
satisfy evenbodv. For instance, there is tho Kvshow Congou, 
“ a brisk, rich Pekoe-flavoured tea, perfect in strength and quality, 
beautifully manipulated, full of flavour, and possessing a pungent, 
nutty flavour, which b exceedingly grateful to the palate.” This 
is indeed “ a prince among teas.” Or there b for more delicate 
palates the Moning sort, “ soft, silky, exquisitely delicate in 
flavour, and drinks full and round.” Theso intelligent tradesmen, 
however, while happy to place “ tho finest tea in the world'* at tho 
disposal of those who can appreciate it, are also aware that there 
are people who ore content with tea which falls Bometliuigshortof thb 
ineffable perfection, and for these they cater too. The Assam 
Congou is “ very strong and drinks full in tho mouth,” but the firm 
feels bound to acknowledge that it is “ a little coarse,” and, being 
“rather peculiar, is not appreciated by all.” Indeed; it insists 
upon warning any intending purchaser that “ it requires an ac¬ 
quired taste.” Then again, though there can be no harm in 
mentioning that the Scented Pekoe has “peculiar piquancy and 
sharpness of flavour,” honesty requires that it should also be stated 
that it is, after all, a “ fancy tea,” and “ more frequently used as a 
curiosity and experiment than by the tea-drinking public.” Another 
scented tea is, it seems, “ lees grateful to the palate than to the 
other senses ”; and there is also a further variety which b “ rather 
plebeian,” though no doubt it will be readily understood that the 
most plebeian tea sold by this establishment is infinitely superior 
to tliat of any other shop. It would be invidious not to accept the* 
candid admission of defects in some teas os a conclusive proof of 
the rigid impartiality of the vendors in describing those other teas 
which aro “ the finest in the world.” But thb b not the only 
ground on which they appeal for support. It appears that the 
testing of tea “ is no light work, but, on the contrary, a matter 
of continual application, month by month, week by week, and 
day by day”; and tliat it also involves “a great strain on the 
physical powers.” “ Indeed/’ they add, “ it b not too much to 
say that an oqusd amount of study b required to select a supply 
of tea of uniform quality for a large trade as is needed to paint 
a picture or to write a book”; and we can well believe that 
the concoction of eloquent advertisements id even more wearing. 
It must not bo supposed, however «at the dealers “ arrogate 
to themselves an exceptional genius ” ; they confide themselves to 
the modest assertion of the simple filet that they sell 41 the best 
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and purest teaa, H and that all other tea-dealers are nowhere by 
the side of them. This ingenuous candour must necessarily com¬ 
mand confidence and sympathy. 

As one other example of the absurd puffing which is thought 
necessary for every speculation in these days, we may take the 
prospectus of a new skating-rink which has just, been circulated. 
The introductory paragraph setting forth that the object of the Com¬ 
pany is to provide " within easy reach of the Clubs and Parks, and 
residential Quarters of the West-End, a Skating Rink, with such 
accessories from time to time as may render the establishment 
an attractive and agreeable place of resoil and recreation,” is no 
doubt comparatively modest, though tho literary stylo is high. 
But, nB we go on, wo are Assured that “the advantages of the site 
cannot lie surpassed ”; that the skate which is to be usod in this 
rink possesses “advantages and improvements over any of tho 
numerous skates already patented ”; that tho club-house will he 
of a “ distinctive and uuiquo character,” and “ will provide all the 
accommodation and conveniences usually afforded by a club of the 
highest class,” with, in addition, 44 the agreeablo feature of communi¬ 
cating with a largo building devoted to the purpose of healthy 
exercise and entertainment/ 4 It may occur to some sceptical minds 
that possibly the ogreeablcnesa of this feature may depend on 
whether a man happens to want comfort and repose at a club or 
something else, and also on the chumcter of the exercises and 
entertainments to be provided in tho largo building. It is quite 
possible that a taste for select society and quiet might not he fully 
gratified by the proximity of what "to persons of other tastes may 
seem a bower of bliss. 44 Special attention ” will also, we are 
told, “ be devoted to the question of music.” The orchestra will, 
of course, be of “ tho highest character,” and it is perhaps needless 
to add that " from time to time selections of music of the highest 
class will be performed.” The phrase “ from time to timo ” possibly 
implies that at other times the selections of music may not lie of 
the highest class, and it may bo conceived that it will be difficult to 
sustain thevory highest standard on all occasions. There will also 
bo at intervals during the scasou 44 fancy dress fetes, illuminated 
skating entertainments, bazaars, conversaziones, and other artistic 
riunmmSf under tho auspices of tlio Club, acting in concert with 
the Council of tho Rink.” This Council, by tho way, is an¬ 
other great feature of tho enterprise, it appears to consist 
chiefly of eftptaius and country gentlemen ; and, os there aro about 
a hundred of them on tho Council, it will be understood that 
this is a conclusive guarantee of tho unimpeachable respectability 
of tho “ ladies and gentlemen” who will be elected by that body. 
All this leads up to tho conclusion that 41 under these circum¬ 
stances, it may reasonably be anticipated that tho-Skating 

Itink will become one of the most attractive and enjoyable 
kmngos and resorts of the metropolis ; and, looking at its unique 
character and situation, it cannot fail to prove not only successful 
from air artistic and popular point of view, but highly remunera¬ 
tive os a commercial enterprise.” This w no doubt iu tho 
highest style of that shopkeeping eloquence for which Regent 
Street is famed; but it may bo remarked that one or two 
instances have recently been before the public in which tho pro¬ 
mises of high-flown prospectuses? have not exactly been fulfilled. 
The Royal Aquarium, tor instance, 1 ms not been lacking iu 
literary power, though it is unfortunately obliged to postpone sine 
die the opening of its tanks. 


PROPOSED CANONIZATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 

rPHE proposal to canonize the Maid of Orleans is not simply, as 
i- the Ttmes and its Correspondents seem to imagine, a oid for 
French enthusiasm against the usurpations and cucroachmeuts 
of the great Protestant Empire which has humiliated Franco 
and the Church. This may no doubt bo one reason for reviving 
the project at this moment. But tho canonization of both 
Joan of Arc and Columbus was under discussion more than 
two years before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussiau war, ns 
was at the time noticed in our own columns (February 29, 
1868). In the May of 1868 the Archbishops of Rouen and 
Bordeaux and the Bishop of Orleans celebrated with much 
solemnity the anniversary of the martyrdom of Joan of Arc, and 
representations were made at Rome noth os to her claims and 
those of the discoverer of tho New World for a niche in tho great 
temple of Catholic hagiology. The special ground reported to be 
urged by Cardinal Donnet in tho case of Columbus was certainly 
rather a strange one. It was explained that sailors, not being 
Italians, had long been in want of a heavenly patron; St. 
Andrew, who is supposed to fill that office, being apparently 
disposed from his close connexion with St. Peter to confine his 
attention too exclusively to the countrymen of the Holy 
Father. There are other and more plausible considerations, however, 
which might very conceivably weigh with the Roman authorities 
in both cases, and especially as regards the fair claimant with 
whom we are just now immediately concerned. Tho alarm which 
appears, if we may judge from the Voce della VcnM, to have 
come over ecclesiastical authorities, both French and Roman, lest 
English susceptibilities should be roused by investing the brows of 
Id Aic «Up with the aureole of martyrdom, may at all events bo 
aafoly dismissed from their minds* M France and England,” as 
that mums!, observes, with a caution and moderation not always 
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forward, without giving umbrage to England, by initiating the 
canonization of Joan of Arc, if she was really a saint.” We are 
happy to be able to reassure our contemporary on this point. 
England will not take umbrage, and has the less need to do so 
inasmuch as, if truth must be spoken, Franco had a good dual 
wore than ourselves to do with burning tho young enthusiast; but 
of that we shall speak presently. There are, indeed, some daring 
sceptics who maintain that she was never burnt at all, some name¬ 
less victim, being adroitly substituted in her place; and the 
(uh'ocatm (Unbolt may be extracted, when his time for speaking 
comes, to make what capital ho can out of this Strauwian version 
of her history. But Rome will know how to deal with such 
audacious rationalism as it cU^erves. As to her spiritual 
claims to a place in tho Calendar, which have been discussed— 
and, we regret to odd, dismissed—by the Times with the gravity 
befitting so high and experienced an authority on the science of tho 
Saints, we shall not presume to say a word, for in such sacred 
mutters we make no pretension to the superior wisdom which 
inspires the infallible oracle of Printing-House Square. Tho Voce 
delta Vit it, a informs us that tho Maid heard mass daily with groat 
devotion, fasted three times a week, prayed constantly, and waa 
fervent in approaching the Sacraments. It seems ruthor hard, 
therefore, that tho Timet should so peremptorily overrule her 
claims with the magisterial assertion that she 41 was not in any 
intelligible sense of the word a saint.” However, with these high 
matters we do not meddle here. 

The history of Joan of Arc may be told in a very few words. 
Boyn, according to Lingard, about 1410, at Domroniy, she began 
while still a girl to hear heavenly voices, believed to proceed from. 
St. Margaret and St. Catherine, and exhorting her to delivor her 
country from the yokoof the foreigner. At the age of twenty she 
presented herself befdre the young King, and assured him of her 
JDivino commission to raise the siege of Orleans and to see him 
crowned at Rheirns. Charles hesitated, but eventually accepted her 
services, after a theological Commission had examined! and approved 
her supernatural pretensions. She put herself at the head of the ttoopa 
and achieved all that she had promised. Tip besieging army retired 
from Orleans, and tho King was solemnly Anointed and crowned at 
ltheims, while she stood with her sacred banner beside tho throne. 
She then declared that her mission was accomplished, on<l requested 
permission to return home. But Charles, who probably had little 
l'aith iu her mission, thought her assistance too valuable to bo dis¬ 
pensed with, and refused to let ber depart. She remained there¬ 
fore with the army, hut disclaimed any further inspiration. And 
the event proved that her good genius had forsaken her. Soon 
afterwards she fell into the hands of the Burgundian9, who sold 
her to tho English, and so the tragical end came about, in that ago 
there was nothing unusual, or considered at all discreditable, in the 
execution of prisoners of war, and Joan only a few days before she 
was herself cupfured had ordered the instant execution of a French 
general who lell into her hands. However in this case there waa 
evidently felt to be a difficulty. Tho English generals were 
probably, ns Lingard suggests, afraid of the influeuco ex¬ 
ercised by liur preternatural character and achievements on tlio 
superstition of their own followers, and she was handed ever 
to an ecclesiastical tribunal. The BLhon of Beauvais was & 
devoted adherent of their cause, but ho appears really to 
have considered the unfortunate maiden, as Ryiuer records 
his words, “ a disciple and lyme of tho iiende, that used fake 
enchantments and sorceric.” He condemned her accordingly, 
and the University of Tans had the incredible baseness to 
confirm the’ sentence. Still, there was considerable hesitation 
about proceeding to extremities, lor nearly & twelvemonth wait 
allowed to pass before her public burning iu the market-place at 
Rouen, May 30, 1431. Twenty-live years later, at her mother's 
request, Fope Calixtus III. appointed the Archbishop of Rheima 
ana Bishop of Paris to re-examine the question, when the previous 
judgment was reversed and her memory cleared from all stigma of 
heresy and witchcraft. It may perhaps be thought strange that 
during the next two centuries, and while France waa the leading 
nation of Catholic Europe, and was studiously courted at Rome as 
the eldest daughter of the Church, nothing more was done for her 
honour. That on Roman Catholic principles she must have been 
the special emissary either of Heaven or hell can hardly admit of 
question ; and the latter view, which is preserved in Snakspeare, 
was probably the current one in this country at the time and for 
long afterwards. Meanwhile, to doubt the perfect sincerity of her 
own belief iu her miraculous powers would bo tho shallowest of 
scepticisms. And we nyty well say of her mysterious “ voices ,r 
w|iat so sturdy a Protestant as the lato Sir JTamos Stephen did not 
scruple to say of the very similar visitations recorded in the Life of 
St. Francis Xavier:—“ Whatever may he thought of these voices 
from within, it is at least clour that nothing luaguuniiuous or divine 
has yet proceeded from those who have listened' only 14 the voiced 
from without,” 

But, putting aside the purely religious aspects of tho question, it 


tho bead-roll of the Saints. .One thing is obvious on the' surfooc. 
Both these candidates for celestial honours represent lay end not 
clerical society, and not only so, but represent also the active an 
distinct from the passive and contemplative, virtues of tbe Christian 
character., Now it is a fact, of which any one Who wUP take the 
♦ — - *“ h Oaknda^br to examine suqh a 
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convince himself, that fho immense majority of the canonised 
Saints are either priests, or monks, or nuns. And of canonized 
laymen a large moiety are either kings or persons of high rank, 
who had powerful advocates to press their posthumous claims on 
the attention of the 'Roman Court. It is only the natural 
sequel of this that tho virtues thus singled out for public 
recognition and commended to the reverence and imitation of the 
faithful should be chiefly of the ascetic and clerical, or, os it is 
sometimes objected, feminine, type. We do not say Jhis in dis¬ 
paragement of them. No doubt, as we had occasion to observe the 
other day in a dill brant connexion, very lofty excellences have 
been exhibited iu the. priesthood and the cloister. Hut there is 
another class of virtues! of which St. Louis may be taken as a typo 
among the canonized, which lind tlieir natural homo elsewhere, and 
have not beeu &o readily, or certainly not so largely, rewarded 
with the honours accorded by the Church, whether to tho living or 
the dead. They am the virtues, as theologians would say, of the 
natural, rather than the supernatural, order ; tuil the peculiarly 
“Evangelical” virtues—for they were not first learnt from tho 
Gospel—but such as must always Hnd a place in any ethical code 
which aspires to completeness, and which tho lloepol cannot fairly 
he said to discountenance, because it had no special occasion to 
inculcate afresh what was already iu danger of being exaggerated 
ruther than ignored. Conspicuous in this catalogue stand courage, 
patriotism, und a generous spirit of enterprise; the sort of quali¬ 
ties, in fact, to which the ancients paid homage iu the fabled exploits 
of Hercules, and which a modern authoress has undertaken to illus¬ 
trate in a revised version of the story of .lack tho Giant-killer. 
Such energies may obviously be devoted to the highest purposes of 
Christianity, und therefore to tho highest interests of tun Church, 
It is signitocant that the i'oee delta i'en'la, which represents I ho 
\ atican, “sees in this sublime figure (of Joan of Arc) not a French 
heroine, hut a heroine of tho Church and of humanity." Them is 
certainly something heroic about the Maid of Orleuns, and we 
fail to perceive why tho fact of her heroism being displayed 
for national rather tlmn strictly religious objects should dis¬ 
qualify her, as the Tima insists, for 11 place among the Saints. Hut 
it is true that it is not the kind of heroism which tho Church bus 
chiefly delighted to honour. It was the Sidf-Micri being heroism of 
an Epaminuiidas or a Regains, but it drew its inspiration from tho 
most profoundly Christian source. “ Candour/’ it has been re¬ 
marked by a high CTtrauiontane authority in this country, u is 
neither universally nor distinctively clmraetcruui,. ef tho .Saints,” 
And we presume he would miy the same ot other “natural 
virtues.” But it was preoi.vly iu the natural mid masculine 
virtues of couruLe, sell-sucriflre, and patriotism that the warrior 
Saint of Franco excelled, though she constantly traced them 
to a supernatural motive. And the sumo remark nppliu*. a 
fortiori to Columbus, iu whom the mystic element was far 
less prominent. Both of them were unquestionably devout, and 
their devotiou was of the most approved and oiihodox. kind. 
Columbus, like Ignatius Loyola, had originally desired to make a 
pilgrimage to tho Holy Land, but tho one exchanged his scheme 
ter tho discovery of 11 new continent, the other fur the foundation 
oi'a new Order, with tho express toim 111 either coho of propagating 
or of defending the lhith. SLill it iviimnii truu ihnt the eanoni/n- 
tion of .loan of Arc or of Columbus would mark something of a 
novelty in tho attitude of tho Church towards the world. The 
I\>po, we know, sternly refuses to come to terms with modern 
civilization, but ho would by this act have shown himself better 
able, tlinu many of his predecessors to appreciate the temper and 
standard of modern society. Patriotism doe-, not hold a hiph place 
in the ethical code of Ultramontane*, hut they can hardly ventuvo 
henceforth to speak lightly of it if Frenchmen are bidden by in¬ 
fallible authority to invoke the Maid of < Irloans. 


SOME WEST LONDON MANORS. 

T HE suburbs of London lined better in the original Domesday 
survey than they have don.*, in the muderu imitation. The 
new book takes no notice of them, unle-s it Ik* a notice to call them 
* f the metropolis.” Rut the old surveyors devote a little space to 
the hundred of “ Osulvestauc, 'in which are most of the districts 
that go to make up the so-called “ metropolis.’’ To driiiugui.sh tho 
suburban portion from tho City seems to be the intention of those 
who thus steal away Canterbury's good name. Certainly oven 
the misuse of the word is less confusing ityiu any attempt would be 
to separate the elemental villages of w hick Loudon nmv consists, if 
we coniine our attention to tho west only, we lind such old places as 
Holborn, St. Giles's, Marylebone, Kensington, and Charing, not to 
speak of the City of Westminster; aud, besides these, some now 
places, like Hanover Square, Piccadilly, South Kensington, and 
vYthibourne, where no ancient f<iuud.iLions existed to bo built 
upon. Merely taking the manors which go to compose this vast 
region, it is not a very easy task to hud the real owners, and 
though a few broad features may be made out, the details of such 
a survey must remain obscure. Take, for example, tho manor of 
which Marjf lelKiac Park was the chief feature. When the Regent’s 
Park was formed the Grown was found to be the owner of nitiu 
undivided shore* of the twenty-four into which the original nutuor 
had bcin portioned. The influence of the Crown, therefore, in ro- 
fornnng tno district must have resembled that which England will 
now exert upun the ailkirs of the Suez Canal. 

There was a beautiful simplicity in the early manorial sub¬ 


division of the hundred of Ossulston which, unfortunately for the 
purposes of modern inquiry, lius boon wholly lost at the. present 
day. There were twenty manors: the King Had none: eight were 
held by laymen, and the rest belonged either to St. Favu'e. Lon¬ 
don, St. Peter’s, Westminster, or some other religious foundation. 
The King was returned as the owner of twelve acres and a half of 
“ naaesmanesland,” of the value of live shillings yearly, aud as re¬ 
ceiving tho rents of thirty-two “ cotars” besides six shillings & 
year from one William the Chamberlain for his vineyard. The 
manors on which the wealthiest districts now stand belonged from 
very early times to Westminster Abbey ; not only “ villa ubisedet 
ecclesfa S. Petri," and the distant Hampstead, with Rolsize, pro¬ 
bably a sub-manor, but Paddington also, and Hyde, afterwords 
divided into the three manors of llyde, Neat© or Neyte, and Kbury 
or Evbury ; but all wo loam in Domesday itself is that the Abbey 
had thirteen hides arid a half in Westminster. Tyburn be¬ 
longed, in pnrt at least, to the Abbey of Barking; Kensing¬ 
ton was given by ono of tho Veres to the Abbey of Abingdon; 
but before the suppression of the monasteries there was little 
land left between London and Westminster which did not 
acknowledge the Abbot of Westminster as its lord. Tho Savoy 
manor stretched from Temple liar to Charing Cross, on ono 
side of tho way, but tho Abbey estates began witn Covent 
Garden, and included nil that wo know us Long Acre, Pad¬ 
dington, Hyde Park, Chelsea, Karls Court, Pimlico, Bel¬ 
gravia, Groevonor Square, and Knightsbridgo. It would luurdly 
bo possible to form loo extravagant an estimate of the present 
annual value of the*« Abbey luiuls. The great wealth of tho 
three wealthiest Euiriish Dukes is chiefly derived from the posses¬ 
sion of small portions of iluun—perilous so small, indeed, that of 
ono of them, the farm which was tho centre of tho manor of Ebury, 
wo kuow that it was Jot alter the suppression for twenty guineas 11 
year. IIow it came to Mr. i in vie* 110 oue seems to liave recorded ; but 
when his daughter, Mary Davies, mnrriod Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
just two hundred years ago, it would have boen impossible to fore¬ 
tell what an inheritance it has since become. Davies SStreet runs 
from Oxford Street to Berkeley Square, and preserves the name, 
having probably been bu called lirnt. in 1725, when Sir Richard 
Grosvenor, a great builder iu his generation, laid all the district 
uuder brick and mortar between “ Tyburn Lane,” now Park Lane, 
and Bond Street. In the July of that year Sir Richard called 
together his friends and neighbours, including those who had 
built and those who hud lukeu his houses, and after a sumptuous 
*-ntertninim*nt ho proceeded to give names to the streets and the 
squares which up to that time hud been known as Grusvenor's 
Buildings. In the same year Sir Richard, who was uncle to tho 
first Earl Grosvenor, obtained leave to open a gate from his new 
town into Hyde Park.' He did so where the Artillery Barrack* 
stood, and near the Chelsea Water Company’s circular re¬ 
servoir (not bo long ninco abolished), tho aite of which is still 
marked by tho sunk garden with a marble fountain. His selec¬ 
tion o! names lor his new streets was not quite what might 
luuo been exported. Except in “Grosvenor Square” and the 
two “Grosvenor .streets," we have little reference to tho titles 
or estates of tho owner. Brook fcftreot was called, like Conduit 
Street, from the circumstances of the site. At Mount Street there 
win a mouut which may yet be traced; aud Green Street, like 
Park .Street, may be lalouias a reference to the recent character of 
the place. Duke Street ami Aud ley Street owe their names to 
the quarters outride the manor from which they led, and were 
probably named by a different authority; but the invention of Sir 
Richard seems to ha ve failed when he was reduced to add another 
to the iiLMiiy Chapel St reels already in existence, and in North Row 
and South Street to indicate Lite geographical limits of his new 
suburb. When, in the days of the late Lord Westminster, the 
second great portion of tho manor of Ebury was covered with 
houses, an abundant supply of names wus alforded by the titles of 
thu Marquess and lln*t> of all his relatives, by their Christian and 
surnames, by their country bents, and even by the real or supposed 
names of their remote ancestors. Thus wo have Hugh Street and 
Lupus Street and Chester Square, for tho great Earl Hugh wen 
reputed the uncle of the first “ Gros Veneur.” llalkin Street and 
M of comb Street, like Eaton Place and Wilton Square, are called 
alter castles and halls in distant comities, while various alliance* 
of tho family are commemorated in the use of such names aa 
Moteton, Okm-ton, and IS tan ley; and sub-lessees have given theirs 
to other places 

Tho second division of tho Abbey manor of “ Eia," or Hyde,, 
was turned by J lenry V III. into I lydo Park. He had obtained it 
by exchange from the A bbot, togei her with Ebury and Neate* 
for the site of Hurley Priory in Berkshire, one of tho smaller 
houses iirst dissolved. Wo may be certain the Abbot did not 
muko bv tho transaction, hut it must also be remembered that the- 
m.mors boro much tho same relation to the London of that day 
that Richmond or Chingford bears now. What we call tho Pari 
was in all probability half heath and half marsh, traversed hjr at 
least two brooks, and but imperfectly divided from the barren,, 
uncultivated moor on the north through which ran the roads to 
Reading aiul Edge ware. When Henry came to live at St. 
James b ho had from tie gate an iminteirapted view towards the 
north and tho north-west, and may have boen able to distinguish 
frequent processions along the ridge of the hill, and Subsequent in¬ 
dications that his officers did not spore faggots and gibbets in 
endeav ouring to obtain that uniformity of remrioui belief which 
tile King wus supposed to desire. But Hgd* ftypk did not long 
remain desolate. Early in the last century an avenue of walnut- 
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trees of great size showed that sumo attention must have toon paid 
to the plantation, and a wall separated the Park itsolf from the 
neighbouring manor of Paddington. In the picture of the execu¬ 
tion of the Idle Apprentice Hogarth has given us one of the few 
extant views of the Tyburn corner, and the wall is well lined with 
spectators. Within it was a spot reserved for the military dis¬ 
cipline of the fu&itludc ; and where the Marble Arch now stands 
many a recalcitrant soldier has shed his blood for the good of an un- 

S ateful country. Though llyde Perk has always, except lor a short 
terval during the Commonwealth, been the property of the Crown, 
the people have constantly exercised their voice in its management, 
and have not hesitated to grumble loudly, and it must he confessed 
effectually, when any proposal has been made to build on it, or to 
curtail the liberty ot assembly within its boundaries; but, in speak¬ 
ing, os some do, of its euonuous value fur building pursues, it is 
only right U> remember that the open space gives their value to the 
neighbouring districts, and that to turn Hyde Park into squares 
and streets would bo to ruin the surrounding manors, and possibly 
not to draw fashion to the new suburb. 

The third portion of the great manor of “ Eia ” was early sepa¬ 
rated, under the name of Neale or Noyle. The exact meaning of 
the word is uncertain, but it cannot b.i doubted that some refer¬ 
ence, inoro or less distinct, is made in it to the name uf the original 
manor. At its north-eastern side it was divided from ICbury by 
the Buys water or Wcstboume, now merged in the Serpentine, and, 
if it is ever safe to guess, wo may put aside all the modern deriva¬ 
tions of ** Knights Bridge/' including the battles, duels, and capture.* 
of highwaymen invented to account for it, in favour of tho probable 
Neyte-bridge which there crossed the brook. To tl$e Neato Muuor 
House the abbots retired for country air iu the intervals of business, 
and there the great Nicholas Lillington breathed his lust, the first 
of a long list of ominent men whoso names are connected with a 
-district which we know best as Chelsea. Tho same house, or 
others on its site, was tenanted successively by Sir Reginald Bray, 
the architect of St. George's Chapel at Windsor, and Sir Anthony 
Browne, one uf tho executors of Henry V III. Queen Katharine 
Parr had it as part of her dowry, and it whs afterwards granted 
for life to hor Bister-ia-law by a double connexion, the widow of 
the Protector Somerset. She was a Stanhope, tho daughter 
of a iVmrchier, and a descendant of Thomas of Woodstock, 
the youngest of the sons of Edward HI. j and it was in 
favour of hor children, to tho exclusion of tho children of 
Iris first wife, that the Protector, in the first instance, limitod 
the dukedom he may be said to have conferred upon himself. 
Thus it came to puss that, on the lauding of the Prince of 
Orange, Sir Edward Seymour could speak of the Duke as ‘‘ of his 
family/' when tho Prince asked if he belonged to the Duke’s. The 
manor was iu the hands of the Crown in the reign of Charles I., 
and was grunted by him to that Duke of Hamilton, or Duke 
Hamilton, as his contemporaries usually call him, who, shortly 
after the death of Charles^was beheaded ou the samu spiff, in Old 
Palace Yard, where the blood of Kalciph had been shed thirty 
ears before. Chelsea remained in his family till Lord Now haven 
ought it in 1657, and iu the now’ classic ground of Cheyuu Walk wo 
recognize a memory of the new owner’s family name. But the Obey nos 
did not hoop it long, and Sir Huns Slonne was the next possessor. 
Ilia coheiress married a brother of the famous General Cadogan, 
the companion of Marlborough, himself a colonel of llorso Guards, 
and tho manor is rested in his descendants still. Tho name of 
Neale has perished, but Slonne Street and Cadogan Place help to 
001 lu nemulate tho names of thy successive lords of tho manor, and 
Earl Oiulugim’s eldest sou usually bears the courtesy title of 
Viscount Chelsea. 

Of their estates iu tho west, Paddington anil Wostbonme 
remained to tho abbots until the Dissolution, and both are still in 
& sense ecclesiastical property. West bourne forms perhaps tho 
most important portion of tho temporalities of tho abbots’ suc¬ 
cessors, tho Dean aud Chapter of Westminster, and it is to a tenant 
under them that wo owe the handsome boulevard ” of West- 
bourne Terrace. Paddington, too, although it is now separated 
from tbo Abbey, wus not suddenly wrenched away j for it was at 
lirst part of tho endowment of the short-lived diocese of West¬ 
minster, and Wits next appropriated to the bishopric of Loudon— 
a circumstance marked in Bishop’s Head, Htnmfield Street, Ilowloy 
.Place, and various other names derived from the occupants of tho 
see. Tlio revenues were somewhat differently employed six hundred 
years ago; for Abbot Walter assigned them to provide for the 
expenses of his anniversary, when, ns wo are told, the almoner was 
eiyoiuod to purchase, in addition to various kinds of beer and 
wine, a dossurt for tho monks and their guests, to consist of 
tuaucheta, cakes, crumpets, cracknels, and wafers. 


THE EUPION GAS COMPANY. 

CrtHE most remarkable and significant feature of tho curious trial 
JL in regard to the getting-up of thu Eupion Gas Company, 
which has just resulted in the conviction of four of the defend- 
.«nts on. one of the charges of fraudulent conspiracy, is the Hue 
of argument which was adopted by the counsel for the defence. 
The charges of the prosecution were that the defendants had 
.tfursged m & conspiracy to cheat, defraud, and deceive various 
persons by starting a Company by means of pretended allotments 
«f shares and pretendn^paymeuts on them \ that they hod thereby 
impostfd upon the StoA Efr'duuige, and obtained an official certifi¬ 


cate under false pretences; and that they had further got op a 
fraudulent traffic in fictitious shares in order to defraud the 
brokers. In meeting this indictment, Mr. Pope, who appeared.#)! 
Mr. Aspiujvll and led the defence, frankly admitted that u some 
ugly matters had been unearthed and exposed, and, if fraud was 
to be presumed or assumed, many of the circumstances would 
seom to point to such a conclusion.” He then explained that he 
was not there to discuss a question of morality, bat merely 
a question of legal criminality j and that, in dealing with this 
question, he must necessarily appear to speak in terms oi 
tolerance of some acts and transactions which he could not bnt 
reprobate. Ho admitted that, when ait act was in itself criminal, 
its being usual was immaterial; but ho contended that, when im¬ 
morality was to be inferred from facts, the fact that the transqp- 
tiuafe were usual was very material. “ The robust plant of com¬ 
mercial morality ”—wo fancy this must have been a slip for the 
weak plant of commercial morality—“ did not thrive in an atmo¬ 
sphere of unhealthy speculation j and, no doubt, if Diogenes were in 
buurch of honest men ou the Slock Exchange, he might be able to 
find them, but many a man's eyes there would blink in the light 
of his lantern.'’ The question, therefore, ho said, was u not 
whether on a balance of evidence there had been frond,” but 
whether it was a sort of fraud which weut beyond the ordinary 
practices of the Stock Exchange. The other counsel in the case 
all praised Mr. Pope's speech, and adopted the theory on which -it 
wae based j aud it is necessary therefore to observe what was the 
position thus taken up. The meaning would seem to be that, 
as there is • one kind of fresh of fishes and another of 
boosts, so there are various kinds of honesty and morality. There 
is the natural morality of ordinary men, and there is the arti¬ 
ficial morality of tho Stock Exchange. Tried by the ordinary 
standards of morality, it could not be denied that the defendants 
hod sadly broken down; but then it was pleaded on their behalf 
that they were overpowered by the noxious atmosphere in which 
they found themselves, and that it could not be expected that 
people who had any tung to do with speculations on the Stock 
Exchange should lie as honest and respectable as other people. 
According to this theory, there is to be one rule of honesty for 
transactions on tho Stock’ Exchange, and another for the ordinary 
business of the world; and it must be admitted that the Stock 
Exchange itself lias spared no pains to encourage this idea. In 
the present instance it was the brokers who were victimized, and ol' 
course the profession was exceedingly ftdignant at such an out¬ 
rage. If, however, it had been only the outside public who bad 
suffered, the Committee of tho Stock Exchange would no 
doubt havo token care to keep their eyes shut. It 
was clearly demonstrated by the evidence taken before last 
i year's Committee on foreign Loans that the one great object 
1 of the members of the Stock Exchange is to bring in business Iamb 
which iU members may derive a commission ; ami that, though 
they would no doubt puffer honest business, il‘ there were owy 
enough of it, they arc quite ready to wink at dubious and fraudu¬ 
lent transactions us long as they are not too openly scandalous. 
Thu interests of tho body depend 011 tho amount of business which 
goes through its bunds and it takes very good care to avoid making 
any inquiry or enforcing any standard of honesty which would 
limit the range ot its customers. The protctsaiouul respectability of 
tho brokers is virtually ottered for hire as a cover under which rogues 
of discretion, who know how to keep within moderate hounds and to 
avoid compromising their friends too seriously, con have ample op¬ 
portunity for every kind of fraud which does not present itself 111 
too fragrantly naked a form. It wuy be thought, therefore, that 
1 he plea of the defence iu tins case, that two blacks moke a white, 
would not be without some lorco if it were a question only between 
the brokers and such pcuplo us those connected with the Eupion 
Company. It is necessary to remember, however, that there is 
another side of the subject in which the public lisa an interest It is 
obviously dangerous that any special area of trade should be marked 
off iu which an exceptionally low standard of morality is to bo 
recognized us a genuino currency. Nor is there auy reason why on 
the Stock Exchange speculators should not be bound by the same 
rules of honour and honesty as other people. One of the juror*, 
whoso simple iuiud scorns to have bcou much impressed by the 
ingenious plcadiugs in favour of free competition in roguery, asked 
w hether the defendants would bo guilty if they thought there was 
110 harm in what, they did; but the Chief Justice very justly 
remarked that too much stress must not be laid ou the view that 
thu commonness oi' un offence makes it lawful. 

Although there was a difficulty in determining the precise 
degree uf personal responsibility attaching to the defendants iu 
this case, the general character of thu operations in which they 
were engaged is plain enough. The prospectus of thu Company 
slated that the Company was to work patents for making gas, that 
tho capital was to be 50,000/. in 1/. shares (.hah to be paid on 
application and half ou allotment), and that 40,000/. was to be 
paid to the patentees, 25,000 L in cash mid 15,000/. in sliafa* folly 
frnid up; aud it was represented to the Mock Exchange that all 
tho capital was fully paid up, and ou this assurance a 
quotation was granted. Now how far do these stat emen t s 
correspond with the facts 7 The Solicitor-General, we think, 
wout too far in declaring that the gas business which the Com. 
pauy was to work was a mere sham. It existed, indeed, only in an 
experimental form, and it is doubtful whether the gas could have 
been produced at a price which would have been remune rative. 
Moreover, it would appear that some of the patents of which a 
parade was made were either extinct or bn the point of 
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an, aatl that the remaining patent had to he surrendered on account 
of the want of money to pay for it. Still there was an idea at the 
bottom of the scheme, and it had probably as much reality and 
substance as many other schemes which’ are brought out. If 
capital could have been found for carrying it on, it might have 
been got into at least a marketable shape; and if it had even¬ 
tually collapsed, it could only have been said that the projectors 
were too aanguino. The rotten part of the scheme was 
the counterloit capital. There was, in fact, no real capital 
at all. No shares were allotted to tho persons who applied for 
them, nor were auy payments made either by those persons or by 
those to whom the allotments were supposed to be transferred. It 
is quite clear that tho applicants ‘gave the use of their names 
merely to oblige tho promoters, and that it was distinctly arranged 
that they should pay nothing, and should incur no respon¬ 
sibility. indeed, at tho same time that they signed thoir 
applications they also signed blank transfers which were 
gi\ on to the Company; and it afterwards turned out that, 
of tho whole shares dealt in, all except 3 w r ere found to be in 
the possession, or under tho control, ol Mr. Aspinall. It is 
true that a certain appearance of payment for shares was made 
by the Company, but this was altogether delusive. It is, wo 
believe, a familiar expedient in theatrical management to make the 
{Supernumeraries who figure in a procession run round behind the 
scenes, and again inarch across iu front, so ns to give ail imposing 
idea of their numbers. The promoters of the Eupion Com¬ 
pany resorted to a similar trick. They obtained a loan of 3,000/. 
Irons the Midland Rank, which was soon afterwards returned to 
it. In tho meantime, however, this sum had been made to do 
duty by being passed repeatedly through the London ami Provin¬ 
cial Hunk under tho name of payments on shares to the* amount of 
37,180/. As soon as the money was paid in it was drawn out, and 
then paid iu again, and this process was repeated until the entries 
made up the reouired amount of subscriptions. Tho loan was 
sent back to the Midland Rank, and the Company was left without 
a sixpence. It is quite clear that this was a purely fictitious and 
delusive transaction, since only 3,000/., and not 17,180/., really 
passed through the bank, and that this 3,000/. did not really belong 
to tho Company ; audit follows therefore that the declaration made 
to the Stock Kxcliange Committee that the capital liud been fully 
paid up was, ar. the Chief Justice remarked, “ a completely false docu¬ 
ment/ When it is said that so many shares have been paid up, it 
must surely mean that tf!o money so paid exists ;m asset of the 
Company, and available for any calls which may be made on it. Rut 
in this case there was absolutely no money at all except the bor¬ 
rowed money; and a loan from a bank is of course something veiy 
different from a deposit by investors. It is true that the money 
•for preiiinimuy subscriptions is often provided bv a syndi¬ 
cate, the members of which trust to repay themselves out of 
future profits; but in that case the shares taken up have to he 
paid for, though, it may be, at a reduced price; and consequently 
the Company lias a certain amount of capital at its back. I11 
tho case of the Eupion Goa Company, however, tho capital was 
altogether mythical; and tho statement that the shares repre¬ 
sented so much cash iu hand was therefore a fraud. On tkjs point 
the evidence was ho clear that tho jury had no difficulty in making 
up their minds, and they therefore found Aspinall, Whyte, Muir, 
and Charles Knocker guilty of conspiracy to deceive the Stock 
Exchange by false and fraudulent means. The Chief Justice, how¬ 
ever, baa reserved the question whether this part of the indictment 
is maintainable at law. This question will in due timo be decided 
by a competent authority, and it is unnecessary for ua to offer an 
opinion. Rut there can be no harm in saying that, if this sort of 
roguery is not at present within the reach of tho criminal luw, it 
is high time that it should be made so. 

As to what haa hem called the “second part of tho drama”— 
that is, the manrcuvrcH by which the brokers are said to have been 
inveigled—it must he admitted that it is surrounded with a 
cloud of mystery which it is difficult to penetrate. There 
eeems, however, to be no doubt that, while Aspinall, who had 
got all tho shares, or, we should perhaps say, all the pro- 
tended allotments, under his own control, and who knew per¬ 
fectly well that there worn none, and could be none, in tho 
market, used his influence to get various persons to buy shares, 
Muir, who had no shares whatever, was similarly instigating 
orders for the buIo of them. This was represented by the counsel 
for the defence as only the ordinary bulling and bearing of tho 
market, except tluit the mistake was made of pulling on the 
screw too tightly. There was no direct evidence to show tbufc 
Muir and Aspinall were playing into each others hands; hut when 
people seU what they have n, it got and buy what they know is 
not to be had, they can hardly bo supposed to be acting honestly; 
and of course, if the object was to get up a delusive traffic 
in shares, the wires would have to be pulled on each 
side. Tho critical point of the case was, os tho Chief Justice. , 
remarked, whether the transactions wore mil or sham; and 
tho jury felt bound to give the defendants the benefit of any 
doubt. There is certainly nothing very new in the revelations 
which have com© out in this case, but it is another melancholy and 
impressive proof of the facilities for fraudulent transactions which 
the Stock Exchange systematically “Hers, and of the general | 
corruption which in fostered by its lax morality. In this 
instance the Stock Exchange people wore caught in their own 1 
trap; but that is only one of the risks of koeping bad company. 


VILLAGE MUSEUMS. 

I T is always refreshing to take up White’s Seldom*, to enjoy 
through his eyes the innocent brightness of a new-Dorn day, 
to let him discourse to us about the pansy at our feet, and teach 
us to sy mpathize with each common sight. Three generations 
have now delighted in his ploasant gossip, yet the book is as fresh 
as ever. One edition after another replaces the well-thumbed 
copies in country libraries; only this year, in fact, a really beau¬ 
tiful illustrated one has boen brought out. It can never become 
obsolete any more thou Pepys’s Diary . Gilbert White in his country 
retirement,’and Samuel Fepvs immersed in all the bustle of London 
business and frivolity, alike kept a diary; and although the one may 
chronicle the doings of a Court, and the other the variations of the 
weather, each book is valuable for the same quality. Roth these 
men were k<Hjn observers of what was going on around them, 
both tell us with simple accuracy of what they saw. The courtier 
collected materials which have become history* the parson made 
observations which have materially assisted the study of natural 
history. White's Seldom* is valuable, partly because it is not 
written to support any theories, and there is no attempt to 
twist. facts so ns to make them dovetail into Borne pet hypo¬ 
thesis. No doubt a few assumptions made by the author have 
not been borne out when further light was thrown on tho subject, 
but ho never fell into tho same sort of mistakes as .Audubon. 
J lis vanity never curried him away, and there is no straining after 
fine writing. Tho most apparently trivial circumstances aro in¬ 
troduced in so charmingly simple a mariner that wo cannot wish 
the least of thorn omitted. Why is it that nowadays wo find so 
few observers of this simple hut reflective sort P It would now 
certainly bo impossible to find a man of education who, like Gilbert 
White, had never seen a modern mup of {Scotland, and who hoped 
when lio did that lie might find Lord Rroadalbane's seat and 
“ beautiful policy M recognized by the map-maker as “ too curious 
aud extraordinary to be omitted.” Rut the higher education of 
lo-dny keeps the brain so busy that it lut» no timo to use its eyes. 
Many a brilliant and cultivated man is full of astonishment when, 
ns ho sits on the bank of a quiet stream, ruralizing for a day's 
holiday, a scientific triend points out to him all the wonders that 
are to bo soon within the space of a lew squaTO inches: dozens 
of dillerent water plants, all with their distinct classes and habits; 
hundreds of living organisms dancing along the stream; mosses in 
endless variety clothing the banks, pebbles showing the geolo¬ 
gical formation of the district. Ho is delighted, and gets twice the 
pleasure out of everything from knowing a little of what it all 
means. 

It is strange that, in country parishes at any rate, naturalists 
of tho tv po of the Vicar of Selborue are not oftene.r met 
with. A clergyman’s duties oblige him to spend so large a 
portion of his time iu the open uir that with a little trouble he 
can soon learn a great deal. When* going his round of visits 
from hamlet to farm through the squire’s park and along the quiet 
hedgerows, ho has abundant opportunity for studying his furred 
and feathered parishioners, as well as those whom he has to 
supply with blankets and flannel petticoats. A knowledge of 
grasses and the soils buitable to them docs not injure him in the 
opinion of the fanners, however bovine they may bo. Old Dotty 
will be much more likely to listen to his exhortations if 
he can tell her all about her favourite herbs and where they 
grow. She makes wonderful decoctions, to the wrath of the 
dispensary doctor and the delight of her patients, w r ho invariably 
form their opinion of the merits of a medicine in proportion to 
the \ ilencss of its taste. Her respect for tho parson becomes wor¬ 
ship if he will partake of some of her simples and say they have 
done him good. Then, too, the choir would not sing worse 
because they were taught to distinguish the different keys in which 
owls hoot, or to observe how painfully discordant it is to hoar 
two cuckoos discoursing, one in H and the other in JJ sharp, while 
perhaps a rival suitor proposes from a neighbouring wood in O 
natural. Above all, by interesting the childron of the parish in 
the marvellous mechanism of ull living organizations, no might 
do much to chuck that cruelty to animals which arises more from 
ignorance and thoughtlessness than from an actual desire to inflict 
pain. A child could scarcely wish to kill a fly after having seen 
its feet magnified, or to put out the eyes of a bird when it under¬ 
stood tho beauty of their formation. Tho parson can often, 
like Water ton, clear the character of some of tho animals which 
are destroyed unconvicted of the crimes of which ignorance 
accuses them, lie may show that nature can so beautifully 
balance things tliat she may sometimes be left to select for herself 
what is to live and what to die, that to destroy little birds is 
to encourage the ravages of insects, that crows amply pay for 
all the com they eat, and that barn-door owls do not 
suck pigeons' eggs, but help the cats to protect the stack¬ 
yard from the attacks of iield-mioe. ’ There is scarcely any¬ 
thing which arouses a more healthy curiosity in*children, or 
cultivates their intelligence in a better way, than teaching them to 
examine into the out-of-door things which they generally pass with¬ 
out notice. A lute famous naturalist, on going to anew parish, found 
the school in u deplorable state. The pupils seemed so dull and 
stolid that it was impossible to teach them anything. lie made all 
sorts of plans for their improvement, but the bright idea struck him 
one day that he would take them out botanizing on their Saturday 
half-holidays. The results of the experiment were miraculous, and 
from learning to taka an interest in the number of petals appertain- 
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log to oaoh llowor, they soon began to understand their multipli¬ 
cation table, and rending camo of, itself after they luidbecm taught 
to use their oven. Fiona people would no doubt be shocked if Llnlr 
pastor ju'glocud Jkiluam's uya or Elishas he.ua, uml tf»Id the* 
children uf tho (Sunday School souuitkiug about tho robin red- 
breast Unit hopped round tho door. The destruction of tho Philis- 
tine«' corn by Samson may bo more improving, but tho little ones, 
wo ioiir, would prefer to hoar bow the oak grows from the acorn, 
or what gives its colour to the violet. It is etui to think that an 
acquaintance with the anatomy of a pigeon a wing is not religious 
jtnowleslge, although wound views about the plagues of Egvpt are 
essential to orthodoxy. 

TIrvc in-*} few tliiu;rs which would bo found moro civilizing end 
attractive to tho young men of a country parish Hum u local 
muMium. I t is giicprifijtig how easily it can lie formed, end in 
how .4>ort a time it becomes, it* well managed, a source uf pride 
to the villagers. It nmv, of course, contain any indiquiti *.s lit it 
have been found in thn nei;.dibf»mTi<>od, or tin*, curving* width 
hft\e becti removed Ironi the clmrch during Hm ve-ioriiliun, ni¬ 
nny brasses for which room cniild not Imj discover'-d ouvpt in 
this vicumgc lumher-room. Tie* principal things, however, to 
bring together arc those objects which belong to every -day life. 
Thu school children might by degrees form a complete collection 
of tho wild flowers, ferns, and gratae*. Homo gond-tiulured 
young lady would paint for Ihom picture:* of any remarkable fungi 
they found, and it is easy to get. lor a very small sum drawings of 
all common Kinds wiih which to compare any specimens brought 
for inspection. Som s of the burs will probably have already made 
a fair collect ion oi birds* egg.*, which they can present; and during 
haytinm and harvest curious nests will bo found in tho standing 
grass and corn, which can he preserved instead of beileg dcstrovecl. 
The tillnpvMiiHK.nl may contribute fossils, and even tins poor old 
man who breaks stones on I he road will become almost animated 
when he thinks lie has found rm ammonite worth pre-omring to ‘* our 
museum.” The collection, wlut lover it j**, mild lvl-.e** as nmeh 1 > 
the Muadevt raggetl urchin in the parish i.s to tin- l.ug.T-l c*o!itril*u- 
ler, end m this wav it would be truly prized and kept up. A. \ilhi.ro 
JCeuUcs is pretty sure to aviso who, with tiie !is<»-t.i.ue«i of Waii'V- 
ton’s c.uiiploto and minute diruelioie*, will soon nequir** MiMiehnit 
dexterits to stulV birds better than many n prole*-innal. An old 
gamekeeper learns lopivsi-no the fish oi’ tin; locality, and is able, 
to give mm h curious and in te resting informal ion uk'nit llu-dil'ei' nt 
tlies which frequent ditlerenL pool.", and neord the <ih.-»rv.ti;<jn. 
of many horns spent in waiting for a lnt*\ Them should 
bo hpecin.en* shown of every sort of cu d hhv, n in tho p.t.hu, 
and records kept of Ihc biggest turnip, the lun„>e-t caiTol, tm 
heaviest put a to, tho monslcr gooseberry, the nio , -t jn-i »litie ear ol 
wleTii. Everything, however Cummouphicn it m:i\ m*in to out- 
hider-*, is mlenMiug to the little community who Know each 
other: and much knowledge upon farming, gardening, and pouitry- 
keepiug will he acquired. Tluro should be a large map ol* the 
parish icing up in the museum, and on it every change should be 
imuked, ft.s when two fields nro thrown into one, when the mill- 
luce is altered, u new house built, or au old one pulled down, u 
Held drained, or the course of u river turned. A refold should be, 
kept of the large trees taken down, their nye, tin* state of their 
timber, how* much wood or bark van sold. When u new pkuitatiou 
is mndn it should b" chronirleil, aiul wliat sort of trees it is coni* 
posed of mentioned, t-n that information mny be gathered as to wlmt. 
plants thrive under certain condition*. It would soon become a 
Source of pride to see how many dilferent species of forest-tree^ 
could be cultivated sucrcfefully, and a new beauty would be added 
to the landscape. 

A loan collection must not be omitted, for that is often the 
most interesting part of such an institution, it. is astonishing 
how many queer things eomo to light when such im exhibition 
is started. There is some rare old book which proves to tie 
almost unique. A choice bit of Ihi.-tol china belongs to one of 
tho poor women in tho almshouse, who has soon hotter days. 
Tho carpenter has bought a pioco of finely-curved old oak for a 
few pence at an auction. One of llie farmers limb* in tho hay¬ 
loft a pair of fire-dog*# which are of a design so bauilitul 
that they uro sent to Birmingham to bo copied lbr the squire,** 
new tireplace. A beautiful processional cross turns up in 
the budget of a tinker, who sells it for sixpence. Quaint Old 
samplers -will bo lent from tho walls of farmhouse parlours, 
and perhaps tho brocaded wedding-gmvn of a long-mouldering 
ancestor. Tho soldier homo on furlough, the sailor returned 
from tho North Foie, is sure, to have something to show; and 
the successful gold-digger, or tho young follow who tried his luck 
in thn diamond-liolds, may contribute his quota towards the 
miscellaneous display of curiosities. Tliero should also bo a 
corner kept for specimens of tho industries of the parish, whether 
lace-making, straw-plaiting, or embroidery. Tho best-knitted pair 
of stockings; tho prize work from tho girls* school; the piece of 
carving done in winter evenings by one of the boys; tho 
hammered hinge which the blacksmith" id ado alter his own design 
—all these are sure to bring visitors who will be interested m 
thorn j and in later days young men will bo found to date the timo 
when they began to take a pride in their work Horn tho day tlmy 
contributed something to the village museum. 


THK UOBKH-i CEXTUXAliV. 

I*N nutny cities of Germany tho Ultramontane have just been 
J- celebrating the hundrodtli anniversary of tho birthday of Joseph 
G times, Certainly they have taken no "1 her prize ill this century 80 
reiuarkablw a» this *• second Leibnitz *’ Uecotid indeed in quality as 
well as in time), who was so amazingly catholic in tbo primary MUi&e 
of that word before ho became a Catholic in tin* technical sense. 
Many hundreds of Englishmen have stayed, without knowing it, in 
tin* house in which Glares was born, on "the i'eart. of IhoConvurabm 
of rft. Fttul, in tho vwir 1776. It is that famous hotel on the 
Rhine opposite the Oobloiiz steamboat-pier, the huge while edifice 
upon whoso front oiu- reads llio in.HCj i priori in ihioo languages 
—“liabtkof zuui Jtii-sen," ‘‘.Giant Hotel/’ “Hotel du (leant.’* 
His hither was a (Addon? mcm-huii*. Joseph was the third 
of H.*\en children; none of the ivst became distinguished. A 
cert dill litne** nutv bu fauciiully tiMceil in the dny of his birth, 
fur his lilb, like St. Pauls, was remarkable for its “ wonder¬ 
ful cunwrsiou” from pmcciup to ovlivme, find for Ihe iinpas- 
hioned iietiiitv witii which liu laboured tt» build up what he had 
once laboured to destroy. When his (lynmasium course at 
Uobletiz w';ts (inislvd, lui was pit‘\nit»d from going to any 
university by the puliiic.d troubles of the liiue. He showed while 
ut school the signs of that thirst for universal knowledge, and that 
longing to tala; part in practical all airs, which characlerixed him 
thioughout life; he trl- d to Jeani mcr)thing, but he was not con- 
lent with the pedantic and thcmi/Jng evur.-e^ of logic, pjivsicfi, 
anatomy, botany, or other science:, along which Iris teachers would 
guide him. The Herman choice between knowledge und deed, wiys 
llieoiloru Muudt, was never present in him; he W'ouid not rest 
until lie had turned theory into in el. lie drew hi$ own maps; 
h*; made bin own experiments in chemi.-try: he botanized; lie 
e\eu dissected. IIo ^coifed at the fa-hiuiis of his teachers; he 
quef'tiuiicd every authority in the school or the HlatO which 
was lneiidy hereditaiy and comeulJonal. tr’aich a young man iu 
.^uch a period w.is ccn.du to bo fascinated by thn wonder- 
lul movement of ihe «ge. lie saw iu the Flench Revolu¬ 
tion the gospel for (Jcrumny and lVu* nil nations. Fr.tnen was 
tho Holy lutiul ; Paris wa.- tho New Jerusalem, tho centre of 
ijLfiiL and junlifi fur ail people-*; the Rhiu.- wus the Jordan; tho 
Uiiineland n Philisti.i or an lMum. Tho t iench soldiery were 
\velciiiu«*d into the l.Mwii-daud by the young tbinvs and his iellovv- 
boiicvius a> tlie armed npo^Hrs of eternal right; trees of lilwrty 
weio planted in Cubl-.-nz.; revuluiiuiuuy dulls were set up in tho 
ui«l Liedunile of Tri.-r upon the F.m>iun model; an altar to th« 

11 odd e? s of Reason was even erected in the ijclili^-'-Uiipplle, though 
inured (.Joms himself is said to liavo taken 110 jat L in that sen-seli»s 
worship, liu wa«, however, in 1794, at the t.gu of eighteen, the 
leading orator iu the clubs, ;md ho founded a revolutionary news¬ 
paper under tho significant titl« Dm llulhe HUtU, “ the. Red 
JiHunal, 1 * iu which lu> atmcknl tho (teriuim nobles, clergy, and 
oliiduls with iiereo ieoiioclastie jiossion. Even tho French autbo- 
ritios iult hound to suppress it; but Odrres reissued it under the 
title of linbczahl im hitmen G'civmu/e. When he protested against 
the exactions of tho French rulers in the name of liberty and 
equality, I10 was thrown for a timo into prison. IIo dreamed that, 
a kind of Plutonic Universal Republic could bo set up. His 
first work, The Universal iWiec, was tho literary result of 
his dream. Jn 1799 ho put himself at tho head of a depu¬ 
tation uf his lellovv-citizens and visited Paris, in order to per- 
>»:ado the First Consul to allow tho Rhine provinces lost by 
(iemiany to bo treated a* allies.of France, und to be incorpo¬ 
rated iuio the Republic, instead of being occupied as a conquered 
country. Ilia ii 1st great 44 conversion,*’ which tho Ultramontanes 
have just bcou celebrating, probably began with his first actual 
sight of Ifolv Paris, ju>l us Luthers began in a measure with his 
first sight of llolv Rome. He passed through ouo of those painful 
processes of disillusion which are so often conversions in the 
germ. “Paris/ 1 lio said, 44 is a mud swamp covered over with 
dowers.*’ What ho saw of Napoleon was tho cause of his uttering 
to his fellow-citizens tho truly prophetic saying, “ Begin to study 
•Suetonius; the new Augustus is ready." Tic published his ex¬ 
periences in a pamphlet, liemits of My Mission to J’ur*#, Mnimaire, 
Vcar VIII, The iir&l period of liis life closed with this visit. He 
retreated in disgust from political life, and devoted himself to 
science. During this timo of studious retreat he poured out a 
c-erios of works which at least indicate tho encyclopedic ambition 
uf the man. In 1802 be publishod his Aphorisms on Art; in 1S03, 
his Aphorisms on Oryunommy. Full of zeal for tbo natural sciences, 
ho issued, in 1805, hU Krjwsifion of Physiology and Aphonstns on 
Organology. In 1806 a now chango of standpoint was muni- 
leat—ho published his Faith <md kkimee. Ilis main friends 
were at this time ihu Romanticists, especially Clemens J 3 rentano, 
his follow-townsman. Ho now looked back mtlior than forward; tho 
middle ages began to receive that glow and glon which had once 
hung over the year One of tho Revolution, or over the unarrived 
ago of tho Universal Peace. Tho intensely media) v&lJfiiLgiedler* 
'/kilning was the work of Genres, Rrentauo, and Arnioi. II3 was 
now greatly fascinated by tbo Old Uormau literature; and, In 
1807, with tho purpose of awakening a genuine German feel¬ 
ing, he put forth his German FWfc-noofo, and commended the 
Lada, the Nibeluugen, und the legends of the !dt. GxaaL to modem 
readers, lie turned to the study of Persian literature, and issued 
his UisUny of the Myths of th* Asiatic World. 

But the energetic and practical mind of Gorrea could find no 
1 rest in that laud of work with which the typical German was, 
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until lately, supposed to ho always Mttisried. lie. burned for 
action. Knowledge whs of no pood, in li’u view, until il was pro- 
during its right effects upon society. A *’eei»nd time bn became a 
journalist: but ho wrote now lor the (reiman nation, not for 
the Universal Hopublic. 1 Lis J\/n J/overy, stmted in 1814, 
luui quickly fill umuring suet tv**. Ucimitn readers bad never aeon 
Mich articles in a tiewvpuper. Tiny were aptlv compared to the 
roarings of a 11 >u who wakes up hi* ones to the coni- 

liat. Napoleon c.dbd it “la cit..|ni<Ti;e y» Usance," tho Fifth 
Power fouled* ui'***d auain.^t The Inui.a* of its editor 

ill Uobleru became a kind of liiL'niu.iye-pbieo for all Iho 
grout statesmen iti.-i w,ir;i >r-< who wen* tu“<*r for lire d. - 
li \emuev of (ienu 4 *i\ m ih* I'temh loe. Stvin, I in**i- -11»a, 
Hluehor, Soh.irale-i-I. ..* v.w > nlheivdMvomul Ihi- mighty 

penman, ibis th-s 1*4.01 . tin* Hi uii.ui>. 11»* hth u the (lenrun 
language ns failljMily In' -.weil lb** i-nv' of thnuun lib*-- 

j.itioii: ! >i\ 1 in-1 be* a 11 r-> and ii*■ vibility nro indeed 
.isiii.np bis |ej]u\v-< e'juL'Mii. a. l.iij'ti'iiiinn ee:I- b ••jimcumiai'i- 
brook," it was so pmv mid > As •«».i ;i. hi* i.i'u-V-, ;ip- 

( eji'red they \wr«» lender, d ini . I- ..j'.i !.* :.<l l\i :n h. .i;:< 1 wt.' <* r- .1 l 
ihrouehiml. _F.111.q1e. V. i:i *i ik- g,,. ii nj I',-,; i.mv :i’*d uf 
G biros wie finally di leet.-d, and :!.■■ --h fen. d r *v of he* ■> 

- poujetl Id be n*\.r, *o.y w t: ;.•«! i. ii’i v ■ \ 01 

I'ninfian re:i.-»h>u, .d r.:*-..*l il,'* in rv pin til 

‘■com upon die |l..-<.lu;i^u ot Her!’. 1 and tho r *u \ i--’.* 

ilk, i llcn-urt/, ivhirh fad * -no ^neh -jkiulid vice! :n< nn* 1. 
was Mippri.* *•#! hew:)*! ’"ii-d ol in-? utlhv Mi. u-r ri * ; 

I .ducat ioii.tl hirli.o'inn*i J.’ued 1 « uuMe 1 *. Id *1 .* u 

1:\-? to ;dv“ 11 h ! < ‘ Will. II ; o-| I b- 

vu\o it fit to Id* il".- j r, ;*.u 1 i:e*«ed L, {".-1 tin >i* 

jvlicv- ami prince.- jiti 1 ' he tni- 'iiii.e.i 

! I :S M'.-oJld tMI.M r lL’ rt;v> ti Villi. il t t:e i\*| 

• I .'.il peiaOliF, 1: * r '> % * u‘ld p bje di !I\i 

in** n..iio*:b. I\i:;_r I.n w».v I. )i.i\..v:-i . 

"dup in t'jo r -v.* L i: el -it .' 'diinieli. f ond ! 

! :.i.i roet; ibo i*:<*->l -f* li ^t-a,*-.-. 

■ >ie must praetie.iiy ».iie_ l\ o.'C'ip’oi * j-lulv 

.in mynV.ie.-4 1 Ins f V/: <Vj < Mi/.hl. 

di-iurbanres L. !v\.*'*ii lie.* Areiibi-bop <•! (*■. Ki!.;. r 

Pio-d.i in K:eu* \l y *:ir bronchi tin* old iinn mc 1 ii t *u hU let 
lli^ famous J//.i -i/tteiin U--.H aiiuo.o. Ins le^L I'*'.: fu- replv to 1 

.'lid M.U'in'iin ike. i.i lii- / '/•/ritnrh/r to Trior, in; *.■ - ii<l be, the 

.erv bid. 'I hen* is>"ii^*tbmp' wul iu the il. ■ Hi v. i 

)n-q,)Ti with Mieli b Hindu.*-s ljojie in li.n futu.i;. '.lend It j > 1 

work with lb* tlef iic** of tin* pn moleis <>f Ku .'.oiulio;* <4 
“ lToly (Unit of under the pie:, of defeiidiii-j- lie* fail l\ ac.. 

1 httioindisin. 11 vs Mii^uliuly priqtlvetn- faculty was not qsiit.* i \- 
■inct; il kiudkd again as ho lav .-ick in tin- \ e.ir i ” j.;*; ire fun- 
-.iw wbot n few limutlis nmat brine, mid declared with era l.al 

ib« Ittivolutirm wii'even at thu door, lie died on ll»o of 

January, 1848. 

Thelaniuni (hh r « - in Fart»{.•■* *.0 wide.-preeJ Kail 11 le: m* fu 

Vmoiica.Miditv.-ed dinplv' *• Pro’hsior < iorres, I lump.!," found its 
a uvn.1 once to liim. Was this sinyulur man pre-eminently :in!n1e;~ 
man, i» poet, it, the dotriaii.an Ubdoriiin. a Haul eft-oii u<-e, ol - a jour¬ 
nalist? No 0110 enii .>ay tluit he was c:ih 1 r distincriveh and o.vchi- 
>ive)y; la; was all in v >:ic: he wi:? indeed, as Lindeniuiin calls 
hiiUjii ’Suatu:r-M> e.n//,a rnsn of tin* ngc, in whom all the clement.-, 
of his owu epoch were puvent, ami were struirglirg. Whetlier >u 
default anil tVwtljiiibiiig a genius could lia*. e. fell long at csv.e iu 
ibo rnsiv chains lorged by the Vatican t 'ouucll is u question wh.eh 
wo cannot answer •, it L-eeiVfl to that the iiuiteriHls for two oii- 
fmdietovy iuiswms may roadil) be found in the* study of hi,-, stinuge 
life and his writing-*, indeed the t ionium newspapers ha\o been 
pitoduciiu; some tc'iiug cxlructs from the hitler, winch can M*m* dy 
bo vend by bis Idlrnmontune nilniucis without a wince. Jt wib 
not laitli, but de-pair, which led him to Home. He* hurdled 
lliithor by that pathway which has led so many ardiay---pas-ionai.t 
irritation at tin*, political present. After ail, impe.tviijh; us il 
may now seem, (li.rre* was a German lirsl mid an ritnuuonUnn 
nftorwfti'ds. He tied lo the l'op« for tin* -..ike of the nation. Jio 
wauled it strong national fieruuuiy. olio and imliiisible. It wa.su 
strange irony tliai he ihfiuld set ids hope upon that Power whose 
main misery it now is limi (o*inmuv is aa btvong and united us 
< liirres longed to we it. In 1 wonting an Ulimiiivntiiut*, la* jeally 
w,«nt buck to Htiothcr form of tluit ideological I nitertiiidisni which 
he bad already rejected in its lbrm of Pepublican panlisoi iucy; 
hut he did not *ee that it was equally" impossible under its Hoiuau 
na under ity French lorni, Ix-cuuse it can only .secure its end by tho 
destructiem of the uobF&t eleim*uts of a solid unity—tho freedom 
•ind self-development of ouch nation. 


CBOSSKD ClihijUdCS. 

r piH'j controversy on crossed cheques will certainly In* infer- 
® mitinble unless tho disputants can acice to uhc words in the 
-mne seuw. Ml*. Hubbard wild in bis recent speech -in lie* Ilou*o 
if Commons Hint, us regard.^ nmnll cheque-.. “ uegotinliility is n 
period figment."’ Hut the law cays that a cheque is a bill of ex¬ 
change, and n bill of exchange is a negotiablo instrument—that is, 
me instrument ihe right ol* action upon wbieli was by exc«q»tion 
ftotn the rule of tlm common law fraelr assignable from one per¬ 
son to smother. Xcgntbibifitv, says Mr. Hubbard, involves tho 
existence of a market, and iu the case of bills of exchange there is 


a market, and llic price to be given for them become* matter of ne¬ 
gotiation. Jittt I here are vast numbers of bills of exchange which 
tuner iu-c negotiated in i hi.s sense, and llio legal hcuso of tho word is 
that which it laurs in the sUtuto which inqwaes a stamp duty on 
bills drawn out of the United Kingdom uud “paid, indorsed, 
transfern*<l, or otherwise negotiated’’ within tho Culled Kingdom.' 
jMv. Hubbard says further tlmfc cheques nro not negotiable in tho 
same se*usc us Uink-noUv, by which he appears to mean that they 
are not negotiable to tho sumo i*x.Knt or with the ,-uiino freedom, 
ami this i>t course is tm«; but r.till they are negotiable in the Kimo 
leg.il .sense. \ b.uik-muu is n promi.-serv unto payable to bearer 
on demand, and u cb *q.u* in a bill of exchange payable to b> U'lT 
i>r older oil demand. Mr. Ilubl^ird should vciiicinbei' that 
nil Huiiiki* d Jo ii. 1 1 l.eep uc.ounts with bankers, and uuumg 
iho e who ito n-ift sene may bajineu to lin\e eb*i;aea sent 
t.i I i.e'u. ()')i* evpi'Jient adopli tl by *nch pv'rson^ ja to i_ r et 
I lien* ■ roeer or buiciiej lo ea -h a cheque, and ibis i.> negotiatin',t bo 
in-1 Kune lit. 'J'liii in.! v I..* iLoiu* wln-lliei* ibc eliC'p.o be pay ;J»!e lo 
on!, r or to bearer, :.i.d mIi.*Uu*v it b* uncior-sed or eroft-cn L’cMef** 
:'-y. Lm: i-. wijli tie* w onls “ »y tor 1v«m.-.\et ;■* line .*». ii il 
be i r.i*- I».t Spec',.illy, :hut is wiili a ji.iVi i "illui* banivi i’s luime, the 
o dy i i'iir.r i.» j,^ ai.ue ;<» liml .»,in body w lm ls*%,i... an :u couitl 
with l'.. : Im.Uu nrrd e.*f him to ea li the eiu-ek. Mr. ilitbLsrd 
.pj add ne.t f.-Mi:”.e,'it !y d*.n *, but the law 

■ :\s it enn. the a-.-unq-tion lui.de in il>« « i:\* of 

SmiMi e. lli» t :ii< K-i d !.lanSon, lh;il “ < ‘. M e.,is u Awwrf jrtr. 
ie-i'b r of tl ‘livcb. mu! lie ioi:e,-. oh a in.ulo to him by 

\ ie.i ilili idi' iior, tIu.I .leillin lie ir* 1 In .4 auu l udmil ted tho 

’ijfti ' n'Mi ■■•ship of “IJ. i no !ii:t li lnsonl i mnn ojly tl.:n 

v «• ':i«>.Hd‘*.tj{i n « man who l *V* jaily*'^'. *il ebeqaeciuiid 

i.e u /o-,w. J.ih- holder* w!i *re.m l.av be * an, J’Im 

e r of iln- <■ i i* auh'.ibcl the clu 4 v\ou...u-d ibr full veil.*3 

l*» “ C.«* {usd t.he < ourt , 1 ‘miii 1 ' < mi fh • orpiu'ient tlua be took if 
/•»#■" /.-A'. J‘lr. Ju: ucc U'fiekU: n ?,*;. ** tin . rmn l be n-sum«-d from 

hU b.a inir •_*p.ea jull value u! it, - m.htho puveots 

him ;.."ii ^hing it i-onn ifiv, ;■>. I to !.»»ld thut would ba to rujiv.iin 
tla* u«/ot'.ehili:y* ol i lioque?.' Mr, liuibervi repve-u*. that 
1....-! .iiil.-u -o. .-v,.i.iii'. "..i i« n/o,p‘edi 4 *nc\ ” of ii.slraii.ing 

the negii.iability of ibe in-trumcm. but ini.- iaa mistake. .Judv >. 
have more thun once , iid that a clu q i<* ix a lie. .liable ic..arunn it’., 
and it canuot be both tint ur.i! non-ae«*'oi Jile at the s.e.e* 
time. The existing Act provides thet the banker on vvh- ;n 

.i pc-e.ally evo-v-ed ia niie f* m v\ n "hall n ,t m\ 

: *i\ liter li'.n ti b..ni.-r wi: ..see I. • 

. I'lie l_ nitui ii s-iy 4*;uv. . , 

liaid tl i«- -ii al id: • (i >.ii v In u.oi n- - A at " 

: hut.ailei'th- U 1 .JU* ilint ;d** iviofif ti:ey :* r 

!:ct Irank nil limit .-imiiar n.uttJa*. 

llnv/cver. Air. Jlubbird vishis to * tie* st.tt.iie in soon* wev 
»i\: .-tmarent. and he mi. Jit, if he ii-m/ht tit. provide tint 
sin hi id m r iiur a j-aymei.t, made j*i hnaeh o*' lie* 
hi Into nu'ain-t Ids Mi dome,*. lh’ob.nbly litis is wiiat !»»* ee*. 
iJieau to jirmi'le; hut, however tint, n*:i\ l>*. he will n4 i.y 
thin menus, uinr.o prei'e.it that bnjipeai».;r icnln which hap¬ 
pened in Nuilhb cii'i*, cM.-cpr thill ill* will eouqud ‘‘th* to pre¬ 
sent the clic'ie.e for payment through the hanker who.«© name is 
crossed ujuvn a. Air. iluhbnnl lavs ovc.liioki.fi tho fact tbit Mio 
authors ol the existing Act com mu plated the j:egf<iial.iiily r of the 
cheque, ii> i-ppoars trmu their pro\ idinu i!,jit any “ lawful holder 
liiiirht vviitea bsiuker*- lainie acmss it. I hit Air. llubbard iuvtberpvo- 
p«•■*•*> somvlhing which iu tin* report of hi-.sj.eoen \a hmllv intedi- 
;/ihh*. His vomeily ia rejm .".enled to be limL “ iio who should steai, 
f»r who>,-fiinlederate *-bi.uhl sle.il, a ciosi-ed cheque, should nol by 
liml tie*il iiequiu* iilh 1 ’ in it; and this probably tmuins that the 
tbi. f "lioukl not only not acquire, but lie uiiahlc to ctinfcv, title. 
The cticcl ot this would be 1 bat ei'us.-cd cheques would brsep.mUrd 
' oei ordinary cheques and Irom banl.-notes, and placed in a fheFa 
by tiieuju Ives; and ibis, if tliouirliL worth while, might pro¬ 
bably" h 'lone. Hut Air. iliibhard slnmld mnumlwi* tllet ft cheque 
imiv lie loAl uuder strong ;-,aspici t .n ui the it, but no possibility ol‘ 
pro. i 

In tho c^s-e whiuli bus uccasc filed nil this discussion a bimplo 
preenuliiin nilglif have* boon taken. .Mills A, tin. dr»,w a chequu 
on tin* Union Hank of Londnu pavablo to the older of Smith, who 
endorsed the cheque and crossed it with tho name of bis own 
b:uik»*r?», nnd -avo it to his clerk, from w bom it was stolen. Jt 
would have been equally easy for .Smith, iiialcad of writing bis 
banker'.s nnu.e on the liico and bis own lumiLwm the hack of I ms 
clieqiwi, U> havo written both mums on the lul l' and thw cheque 
would thus have boon specially i imIoj'.mhI, and would linv« b*nn 
cmrqyinilively tuifc. Mr. IlubhHd c.im«*nda that cheques cither 
are not or might not to lm negotiable, and hi.* view appears to bo that 
they should bo merely a means of naymcui, and should only bo tmiti- 
fcm*d to tlu; extent necessary tu iuciliiato tliat object. MillsAi Un. 
vvidied to pay .Smith a debt, and Smith wished lo ploce the 
cheque vvJiich ho receive*! in juivnumt iVmn them tu his own no- 
count: at )m banker's. This was the purpose for which tho cheque 
was drawn nnd endorsed, uml there stems no necessity to do more 
than was rerjuisito lo ctlect this pnrjiusc. Hut Smith tiwt puts a 
ucnoral eruioiaemwit on the cheque by w^hich hi makes it payable 
to bearer, and then ho crosses the cheque with but banker's name, 
nnd thereby restricts or qualities that generality. Mr. Hubbard is 
at issue with tho lawyers as to what is or ought to bo tho precise 
nature or extent of this restriction or qualification. Hut we may 
ask whether the question that ho raise* might not bo avoided. 
Whatever clause ho induces Parliament to pass, the Courts will have 
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t6 interpret it, and this they aro hardly likely to do to Mr. 
Hubbard'S satisfaction. Ilia woll-moant otfort will probably make 
tha law more complicated than it is already. The root of tho 
mischief fa, as has been often said, that an attempt has been made 
to do two inconsistent things at tho same time. Under the old 
law, when cheques wore free from stamp duty, they could only 
be drawn payable to boaror on demand, and the ground of their 
exemption from duty whs that " they were powerful instruments 
for economizing the currency both metallic and paper." lint in 
that simple form, if they were lost or stolen they might easily 
get into the hands of a person whom the law would call n 
bond Jitfe holder for value, and he could enforce payment. To 
diminish tho risk thus arising the practice grew up of cross¬ 
ing those cheques either specially or generally, the effect of 
which was said to lie that it was notice to the drawee 
only to pay the cheque to some hanker, or at least that ho 
lqust he cautious in paying it to anybody else. But when the, 
stamp duty of id. on all cheques was imposed, it became hnnil, 
and was thought convenient, to draw cheques payable to order on 
demand. If a cheque bo thus drawn by a debtor in favour ef his 
creditor, it is a tolerably safe mode of remittance, because, if it 
be lost or stolen, the person into whose bunds it com- s can 
only make it available by forging the name of the payee. But, if 
that name be forged, and the drawee pays tins cheque, he is pro¬ 
tected from liability by statute: wlicren*, if the drawer's name 
were forged, he would not be protected. Tl»h enactment was 
founded on the principle that, although a banker may bo ex¬ 
pected 1o know the signatures of hi-* own ru/Uuuers. ho cannot 
no expected to distinguish at hi.-, peril between lb* genuine 
and forged signatures of nil tho world. Hitherto the banker 
hml had only his customer’* signature to dual with, whereas on 
Ihn now form of cheques then; would bo at least two ri'rwituro*,. 
Further security was gained for tho cheque payable to older bv 
crossing it either specially or generally, because a thief or tinder 
must not ouly forge the endorsement, but also induce, n particular 
banker, or at least so mo bunker, to present tin; cheque for pay¬ 
ment. If, living in the country,you want to pay a bill in London, 
your safest course will be; to draw a cheque payable to the order 
of your creditor, and to cro/s it with the name of vour creditor’s 
banker if you know it, or, if not, to cross it generally. Your 
creditor, on receiving the cheque, may, if ho intends, as ho pro¬ 
bably would, to pay it to his account at his banker’s, endorse il 1 
specially to them, and also c*invert tho crossing of it, if ! 
general, into a special crossing with tlinir mimes. Tho cheque 
would then bn absolutely side, and it is little more trouble to wilt© 
a name twice than to write it. once. But suppose for u moment 
that tho cheque reached tho creditors hand uncrossed, as in 
Smith’s case, and he, instead of crossing it, endorsed it specially to 
hfa banker, and .sent, it by his clerk to tin; bank, and it was lost or 
stolen on tho road. Any person into whose hands it got must 
forgo that banker’s name, and, having done so, he must cither him¬ 
self present the cheoue for payment, or find a friend wish enough 
to do so for him. Thu bauker, of course, would know that he or 
hia friend was not a bankers clerk, nud ho would also know or 
vehemently suspect that tho endorsement whs forged. It seems, 
thorofore, that such a document would be quite safe against dis¬ 
honesty, and it would exactly answer the purpose of paying a 
debt, and preserving a record of tlio payment, which Mr. 
Hubbard thinks desirable. But Smith introduced complica¬ 
tion by doing that which he had a perfect right to do — 
namely, by endorsing the cheque generally, or, in other words, 
making the cheque payable to bearer. The combined effect of 
this and of tho crossing us expounded in two courts of law allkcls 
Mr. Hubbard and others with surprise, dismay, and regret. The 
Attorney- 0 eneral courteously assumes that the Bill which Mr. 
Hubbard, under tho influence; of these feelings, desires to introduce 
will be a beneficial measure, and until wo have seen its clauses we 
shall not assume the contrary. But we would urge simplicity in 
utf^ enactment that is to atfect the general monetary dealings of 
the country, and we certainly do not think that tho legislation on 
crossed olioquos as it now stands is simple, hut very much the con¬ 
trary. If a special crossing is intended to have tho oiled of a 
special endorsement, it would save trouble to endorse specially. 


OTHELLO AT TI1E LYCEUM. 

rTIHlS production of Othello at tho Lyceum ia decidedly siiccosb- 
fill, although not exactly in the manner which swuis to lmve 
been anticipated. The wannest admirers of Mr. Irving will pro¬ 
bably coufess that the largest share of the applause gained by this 
representation dives not belong to his individual aiding; but, as tho 
play was produced in order that he might act in it, to him is due 
the credit of having brought about a satisfactory Hhakspearian re¬ 
vival. The defects of his performance are tho same as those which ho 
exhibited in Macbeth, although they are more prominent in Othello. 
His awkward gait and unpleasant voice necessarily detract from the 
impressiveness of his first entrance; and whoa he speaks before tin* 
Senators, and the Duke says, “ I think this tale would win my 
daughter too,* we dan only my that we do not think so. (Jenin*, 
however 1 , can overcome natural defects, and it is only just to my 
that in the lost scene wo almost forget Mr. Irving iq Othello, llfc 
failure in other scenes is to bo ascribed to vicious habit, which has 
been confirmed by success and popularity. An iiiteUigent 4 hd 
educated, man, if ho could forget what ho has done before, and 


what the public or the critics expect him to do again, would 
surely not suppose that the tones and gestures of an Ojibbeway 
wnr© proper lor Otholio. At tho close of the long scene in 
which he is roused to jealousy hy Iago, bis appearance mid 
manner are those of a sham Indian about to perform his 
war dance in a booth at a country fair. Ii is a pity 
that this scene should he thus spoilt, Iwauh© he is much 
helped in it by I ago, and he might Jiave attained in u 
better way conspicuous success. He is not the valiant 0 ;h*di<» 
whoso occupation w© all feel is gone, but we rather shave ifai 
sentiment of the British sailor when lie was told that, itm 
snivelling nigger in the picture was hi* brother. As wins Mild 
in reference to Macbeth, Mr. Irving wauls robustness in thin p»i. 
It may be true that other actors liftv© done the harm; tilings that it.; 
doe*: but all depends on the mode of doing them. He seizes J 
by lli© throut and drags him to the ground, and thus far all fa well, 
and In* is ut leart thoroughly within pn.'vdcni, although we may 
doubt whctlifr a littlo less pulling and hauling would not bo niorw 
dignified. Bill next bo throws himself full length on ti couch with 
Ilia face concealed and tin* solos of hi/ shoes cuiphaticalK con- 
Kpicuoua. It is perhaps the fault of uu iil-stored memory tint at 
such u moment wo can think only of the opening mciu? of Llhwl'. 
Sfitu, wlnuo son era1 pairs of boots appear id hold di*nmrse, although 
on less exciting topics than marital jealousy. Again, when Mr. 
Irving “ I’ll tear her ull to piece*,” tie probably fool* cat led 
upon to emulate tho lradiiimi.il intensity of Kenn, and accordingly 
his lingers not only perform with tho perihelion of a machine tin* 
commimiting process, but nfao appear as if tli \v were dfairiburiunr 
the iVagmeni* aiiinjig the audience. It !■* iu.d.uctiui to oW-r. © the 
dfact of this Mcenu upon jimnous having iho div.-^ and sp'vrii of 
g*M)t lemon who have new lead through the phi v .nor heard a word 
about Kean’s or Mac ready’s acting. .Suck person.- arc not. uncom¬ 
mon oecnpants of btalla, and if von listen to lhe:.i you will jaiccivo 
1 hat they aro not much iuinrcft-cd with Hr. Ining in this scene, 
while they applaud Mr. fc'orroftter in Ir.-o. All that clutching 
tlie throat, rumpling the hair, and twirling the huger* is wasted 
upon igiior.mi people in ho do not know tliat it fa the appro*ed 
method of impressing.tragic pass'mn on tin* *tag.\ Mr. Irving, 
however, begins this scene well, and almost ©\t-:y word he .-pears 
in the lir-t part of it may be ifaU*ni*d to with pleasure. lie 
answers Tago at first carelessly, and then with i*. gradual awaken¬ 
ing of suppicion. All this is very tend on both hands, although 
even here I ago has rather the best ut it. His delivery' of too 
familiar lines, tf Who steals my purse steals trash,” Jfcc.. call* 
forth deflened applause, which is almost tin* only interruption of 
that silence which is, alter all, tho greatest compliment; and when 
lu*. says, lt Wear your eye thus—not jealous nor secure," .'fee., he 
avoids the common error of endeavouring to look as if lie could 
preteriiaturally far into a milestone. Happily there aro no 
traditions of strong ell’ccts in the part, of Togo, nor is there, a* far 
as we an; uwarc, any speech where it would fa; coiuidon*d neces¬ 
sary, even on tho lfar-Hnstem or trauspon ti no stage, to draw too 
breath with u gasp or sob a? .-wins to be thought proper vi 
Othello. .Mr. Irving has always shown an intelligent disregard for 
stage traditions; but unhappily he has created for himself, or critics 
have created for him, a standard of intensity which is almo-t 
pi ally pernicious. One is reminded of Mr. Carlyle’s modern 
author saying to .himself, “ Conic, let us make a description, r when 
we see th©*e elaborate cflorts to get a tremendous el feet, out of 
u particnkir line. fcmppoM*. that an actor of good person ami 
voice, well trained in stage business and thoroughly studied in bis 
pmt, could forget the precise moment at which ho ouirht to 
bout bis breast, tear his hair, or wring his hands, and simply 
let feeling take its course, and voice and action iollow it, he could 
not help moving his audience in this part more deeply than they are 
moved bv Mr. Irving. In the speech beginning “ Oh! now for ever 
farewell, ’ Ax\, it is not only that he does not look as if he belonged 
to tho calling which h© is giving up, hut the feeling which ought to 
underlie. llu» words seems to bo beyond his range. For the same 
reason, in the scone with D&uUmuma in the fourth act ho excites 
littlo of the sympathy duo to the beautiful lines he speaks; but of 
course ho is, to use a vulgarism, “ all there ” when lw wants to 
emphasize w foul toads ” or “ tho pate of hell.” In tho last scanu 
ho succeeds bolter perhaps because lie attempts less; and when ho 
speaks the wofds H Nay, bad she been true," &c., he seems to luvo 
lound, although too bite, the way to his hearers’ hearts. Our 
strongest impression as tho curtain falls is wonder that an actor of 
so much ability and diligence should have so far spoiled a mag¬ 
nificent opportunity. 

This production of Othclfa is iu various ways remarkable, though 
not for tho success of Mr. Irving, The scenery, drosses, and other 
appurtenances of the play aro excellent, and at lUo &ame time no 
pretence is made at substituting this loud of merit for good acting. 
Miss Batemans KmUin deserveshearty conuneiuhi'ion. Mr. Forres¬ 
ter’s In go gains tlio chief honour of the night; and hero wo’find, 
almost with surprise, au actor cup hie of disregarding the absurd 
conventionalities of the port. Must of u* romoiube. how the 
words il (Mi, you are well tuned now," &c. f are usually spoken 
by an actor‘whose anxiety appears to bo to concoutrato in 
two lines the quintessence of the rascality of tho world. This 
pronounced scoundrel) km of lago » &A much a tradition of 
the stage as tiie violent passion of Othello; and it fa too com¬ 
monly forgotten that no gentleman, to say nothing of ladies, 
could have allowed himself to appear in company with such 
a miscreant. But Mr. Forrester has the look, carnage, and manner 
of n gentlemaft, and he makes it appear credible that Othello should 
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listen to liis <u jgestirsus, 2VTr. TSmoko is the* h-\:-t GiV'sio that luid 
a lately u. llis druukru scene is excellent, and his poui- 
tciu’e afterwards evokes applause which ought to console Sir 
W ilfridl.aw son for whatever fate may he in Ft'*ru for Ids IVr- 
leHsivo Bill. “I will adi hiru for ray place agiin: lie sh ill tell 
m** T mu a druuLird. llad I as many* mouths as Hydra such an 
answer would stop them all.’’ There is more Mivuglh in these 
mnpU) words than in any quantity of long-windi d resolutions ol* 
the Alliance, and it may be doubled whellur the s.vgununt for 
total abstinence Ins ever hc -11 put so foiviblv m (\i if.- "v- 
acpli*. IK* iVi !, ih .1 his only safety is not to drink at Ml, hot ho 
drinks a lilllo, thou 1 o-»k ftMj-coiumnnd, and b , vom.*'S a , 1 ia'o 
which hero pi nus li pi or. No mic can help ,*«y.up'il hi in ; with 
Ohio's misfortune whim the part is placed as .Mr. JSr.mk.* jd.iv>* it, 
i-ud the man el is that Othello, wluj'O me ‘ortun * is so niueh 
i:n : ter, is s > play* d by Mr. lining us lnrdh to i/.),.• h.iM u,‘ ti e 
i- -hug of the hou eat all. .Mr. Si. 'ad in J hM. oifio • ••■...cl at ’:;o 
r.ith *r too 1,.-. d\ u l :\e to :!■ • f.i"! ih:t he h. -.oalylo ipi, -r *u * * t,. ■ 
e.ct; hut. a i.f 'e c*vp. v.inee, l» * y'i/htly tnui*:..*. [ ! is \, h - 
luc.-e-*, and j.oy* p .’I’.mmis ihe p.v" (pole *- iti-f.u 1. s‘ii\ . Tie- 
JU'Ui.i! »v is no! op-M u> tl’e . !ro_ ’ of r. 1, • i». «"si I'.dv on Nil. In ■ 

I- i .-uic*'.--'. i.nd it is v\».-‘ 1 that a i_.-iin’ui.‘ et.lort li i". h *• j :■»* :de ; • 
d v\ o tile p* 4 *‘l\miy* winch tin i ihe 1 it re has rii rs» d. Th" 
eh 'i.a* ma i ;r.Siiek-j i-aie's pkiy ■. has not b.VMi jedi ,: e i 
In-stc.nl ol .Mae'j-th or ( hhdo il might li.tve 1 ■’••n well t-.»■ Mi. 
in ing to tu. :i J - alten»ion to him: or Wo's.y, a.i M Iiu- 

npportiiiiily a...!.! b: L-iu'.'i to Mi 3 Uat-oMari L*» tn the \ o! of 
<’oust.ince or M lie-.u <\iilni ino. 11 mi: n, hn'.u-vi*, h v- < 
h\ Mr. Irvin«: t!».t very f ow persei,^ in a lia-Hiv kc o. a }»’ r of 
J^h de pi .lie i r c\**:i lie* pi.i icipal seeiii s of il bv i ’t", ar'.i lie* ! :-i 
re p*Vtt»* lowaol-. golfing hine -If under- Ym. 1 ! > n . ii-. * hies - -if 
di- i'.ldy au:!ib!e. *• J Jut vet l lie pi tv o‘‘ it, l.e-**,” ei\ - Mr. 
Irving, find if t.h • word*! were not so w.dl 'wcwn vv di add h > Jly 
gue.-s v.lml he l .Iking aboiil. The chn'tvler of Othe!k> is e t|n~ 
)-:uwtively .-anpl", and it will l»'* dillieult t ) t'mt ti'iv caulr- \> '>y 
a- *o Mr. Irv eoite , p , io i of It, » miahtlj.* <l"i *' in rea« to 
Macb-:h cr ll lad., i. ’1 L* i.* may perhaps h* p.*»\dv e- p. ’.a.* not 
tmly of adman... !-i*■’- u.'.v part, hut eL «.i\ log e v. i if \ \ *'*r 
udm'nuth'm, h*? 1 \v doubt vvh.'th-r they will eurv \\.“ ’puMie. }t b -i* 
with lluan. Al’ioip.h. iai lie* w hole, we did not Id ■ Ir. Ma. ’■ ih, 
yet there v.<ie in.;;, p m, efi*'- wliieh he • ile’.v- i :v. to li. v..-' 1 
worth Ico liiu, •.». Hat IVl'.H asie.ar.b IU iCv*' • n 1 e 1’ •■' b.‘ 1 

gob: r 1: M-'v blue lli.i' time. i'Acej*! in th j !.. • .» : • -”■• j - li i-'ly.i 
speech tint we e< u'd will to h» *ir ce.in. no ! t v. n oi l'i ■ 
speech of nil th r. .;n o';iIv. ,ih of ll:*'o!d propeu ivy livvi; ■> :• * 
tion. A\ h»-n Ota.'lo to dr the .vtunl Tiuli 1>. !;j• ■ tliroat he w •.- 
probably v» n a- . m.d Nio*V-nl it. Jhit wbi ti*e r < Mlielh*, wb.-« 
lie r»:calls this ji.ci.h iit, .'lion'd uceonij an. it v.ili: eoi;:i , . , i ’• Il 
i'JVger ag-ir t an eaa drain To k ir. we tiiinn, donb. ‘hh j! ■ h.s 
f-nd ju i he'oio that h - evi-.i drop u-.u* , tuul many ( u tor ■, n n 
those w h%> are j:< i |oputei| lie-id.j ol ihe pr-d'e--n.n. e n -..led t.v.s 
on Midi oce*.4 •::?. Mr. Irvin-j, we believe. i.eitli T • L-o ^ (or tvn! I, 
and unless in* e.u: liim.v'If Jivl, h<* is unhidv to e.vcilo if. hug. it 
is porlppr acci.(• ;.:al ilad he doe- n •! ^uit■ - ealeulnte h’ .b orac - 
belure ialiii. j, flji.t so has to dr.,g hii'oeSf awl. w.irdly . . : ■; the 
ground to rut/.i 1 Vs'li'iiMim. J ii other r._ p. toe Ja-I a t I. w. 11 
inai:ag" , l'. and we .ire glad to lijul ibisL ihe Indy r* mains aid i iu lvd, 
i.Moteid ol running about 1 ho stage ns tin* manner *1 - w lion Sign.a- 
skdvini oji.na'tc'. Hut wo mud scy at. ciu Jn it i< is Uing 

bow hard I In* whole pevtbrmanee ol Olin !lo i'*. “ The pity it ” 

U just that whi"!: c,e li.iwhi-re fe l. 
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trnnrdator, because Iko Kiiglifch version is ueillier stiff nor awkward. 
One b^t of a good tmnslul ion is that we Are deluded by it into 
thinking that we road not merely the authors own thoughts, but hia 
\erv words. And, if tried by’thin critenon i only, i\lr. Heuoagea 
pio’luc:ion is u sucees-., Hut Nil*. Houglns breshliidd, than whom 
, prob.'bly few men avo more competeul, has pointed out, in the 
! ciiluiups of a weekly contemporary, beverel " puimits blunders” intxv 
I which the inimdatJr ha-i fallen, lit one or two itislanecs the point of 
1 flu* origin..! h\» b* cu mi >ed. iu others it has been added to, mota- 
: morph i d, or iitisinlerpH ted alttigclhei*. Hut these deductions are 
’ run iridih’ieii! to pi.il tlm enjoyment oi the book. \\ «■ shall ourselves 
li.-r. it-Vv ii’dieiitc other i:i:Muner.M in w liicli the translator seems to 
us in /hull, and where Ids versimi i- 5 eak iiluted lo mislead tho reader, 
or. what i> per It a jvs worse, to leave a i.igm* impre^mn on Ihe mind. 
\ *i:li..-r me we sure Unit the particular topics srhvtod for praise 
in ih.e tiwn ’lators pr. fiu'e me juvchely liioMi tiu)**t likely to proveut- 
*r..etivr to the g-t'nc.-.tl reader; bul there is no want oi variety and in¬ 
i’■ b i.t, while then* is a great deal which, if not entir-ly new, is very 
’1 put t.!;'.'lher,rtiiu i<? i-aleulutod, ill the 1 laroifs owu language, to 
•:.i:d.* t ;i h* ■ way any o:a* who wi. t$$m to %‘rdl. ihe e fair and dis- 
1 u v la Willi :■ t jiidgnn ut, »o'>, tin* tuuh.a* h i ’ compressed 

id > e upp 1 Solitary dr*pier iu^%l edvice t" tin teurihl ns to 

If. : i* jib pnii :s! tW such a Jr'p. Wear.' told \\h;t liaoUhip- and 
ju •*.ev» , l .ie‘|iv• we to meet; Im'.v w r e u.usl 'Ito doty tho 

ri;.i’"V. o!' the ellmute ; wh it wc* tuipht lo e.il, dri'd., mul u\»>id; 
v.hal >;*i of fu-^agc i - he * lilted J«>r ihe r.-'.^b hand.', of an 
J! or the uu mcoiniHodji ing hum]) of u c.iinel ; to what, 

f'.e.l-i'l iiutlioT-i, w hetimr of 1 j m!' ' or maps v.e .'hall bo most. 
inl'Y.id*. w hr I th * jv mm * v ill co t; h-e. vve uui j l higgle with 
.’’rnp 1 '.'pel « in p'livha'ii.g fli.iVvH and jew eh y, and h«»vv preserved 

• ..«■ end r«.Il. •»!’ (!■ ri.i.ci '-ins ig« cmi pnnliic^* eoalt utmeut even, 
in th i dirt a id di,- "omfei l of a vvn tehed • htk>m or *' nti, 

S\‘e ouke out tli-it the h.nr oenijiio l itboiil live months. It 
: l.-y 'U ftt Ode --1 and ciub-l at l'.eyjout. I tut in this space, 
mul h - fore lm left, the laMi-r port o.i lf.s return \v>e:i ;.-, Itaroii 
'I’bi diiiami vi'ited P.>H, 'l'itlis, Ivukiis, llriv.i, end ntlnr wvll- 
huuwn pi; e In the tMueasu^. He th -u went ivinu i>ag!je*.tan, 
oi* t'm e.< I'tyy of Shamvl, t>» Heivov-k, ..u th" tM-pi.ni .Sea. 
r!i"i.* (' il was an tH*v trip by ■ Ipamef t-* liaku and ! .■ >.l. •rail, mid 
s ) by 1 did id Taluv"/. We ivrivf that tie d<>■■.-. nd stem la have 
... 1 11 ue or iuelination to extend his licvcM i:i Ih ,.m.i fiirth* l* 

• * -* :;”.d -i nth, in tlie direction id’ T*'!i» i,m. bum, ami Shim/. 
!j,.!, f.,r •..aue j-'i.-o::. he went to Mo a!, and .*•(■ d. v\n the Tigris 
i ■ l*i dil. Kroiu tlii-s latlT j' uv lie viMi'M ih.* mins of 
th. iph'iii e*' Malfi", ll.mi pinna "fe d furl la T Ma.th 1.» lliltahaiid 
Ikb.i in, umi huall>■ aa -cmpM. lied a J oiorioiAmafth light across 
die «!»•. ert, lie.trlv Am w*-t, to Ta Imor, I Viiu.i -"u-,a u.l Heyrcut, 
\ e..'’i m.i'! h" ;• genuine explorer a- v*"ll as a -If tied v, ribu* who, 
i;i 1 h" sth.e sprue of Iinie, tould cenitive t<> |ei si much and to 

| di - ribe . L .» well w hat In- had seem TUoucii w» hruo lately 

, ja.ti.. Nlr. ( Jrnve’n mouulain tour in < kiiiCi-u* 4 , wo have 

I i'.m'I 11.iron Tlihdnrmn’s vvrk witli no i-ema of iteration or 
iva'iMu M .Mr. drove look'd at the c-und y with 1 lie practised 
i y.• of a. mount duet ix A sport-man nnd dijfoluati-it like the 
j .-. -e!H :m1 bo;’ i':ilulllly turned his ell *»:tioii i'i.uc to towns nnd 
vfli.' o J . dp - caul !iuigu:te< social tnd polititwl r i; to.n.*s. than to 
I\a l»"k, Ararat, «ud Idbui/. Veil:;:])'* th ■ (lilieivmv between two 

iu".’’, ve»y n.t. 'Tigent in their .ev-’ral way., may b*- bt.t illnstmtod 
liv ii.** d< .Tee of alt'-nlioii which th« y have respectively bestowed 
o'l Tii'*-. the capital of (h orgi;). Mr. firovu IruiM il biiefiy, with 
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in bu: thvrrAM'.^ 


*»»■<■ pay i:i:r a .‘-incere cmnplimoul to Uiron von TIii"lnnmi 
\\ when w e say that liis two volumes mighr have been wrilten 
bv Ml lmghdm i'll. 'JJu*»v i : * thing la th" pe h;j:”y w hicii 

j.C too often essiSeinted with the liteiury peilormauccs of an erudite 
ami erratic Teuton. The style is lively, scholarly, nud at times pic¬ 
turesque ; the topics are div ersilied, and tlm view- sound ; the :mt lmr 
has, wiorc Gvrniitnicv, caw fully studied the works of previous tra¬ 
vellers in ihi t.hmca^UB and IVrsia; and there are no ponderous 
disquiettions on the arrow-headed cli!irari« r or the ratines of tho 
ancient populouMiess of Mesopotamia, to warn oil men who really 
want to know what is worth seeing in parts of the dominions ruled 
by tlm Ootr, the Sultan, and the Shah. The author is si man of 
education, experience, m.d position. He fought at- Sedan, as \m* 
gather from one passage. Tie has held an important diphaufth* 
appointment sit St. Velershurg, mid lio is evidently a keen sports¬ 
man as well as ft hardy traveller. . Wo could perhaps wish that, iu 
addition to some arqiutiiilfiuco with the Jim-sian language, ho hud 
acquired a little mastery over Persian or Turk j.-U, or both. Hut 
he knew nothing of tho former, and very little, of tho latter, 
while he could jns,t. manage to muster ft few Arabic phrases by th.* 
help ol’ a pockr i dii tionnrv. Hut he has coni rived to -give us L\v«» very 
good volumes, iu which there, is lio straining alter idled, and, as lnv 
as wo cau dw-over, no exaggeration, nnd hilt low* errors. We mnv 
gay, on th e whole, that JVuun Thiel matin has beau fort.umtc in his 

• Jour Hi y in the Cauviww, Prr^ri, nnd Turkey in Asia. JJ>* lacutiMiaut 
Baroxi a,ax von TliUdhi mn. Triui^l.u.*il bv IJh.irlcfi Ucncngi*, l’.K.ti.S, 
2 vol*. Wiiti Maps aad Woudrult. Londi>:T: .lotm Murray. 1875. 


th.-1 "imtI: th”t if was worth seeing, but n.»f worth going to see. 
Hu >u Thielmatin girev us a short hi-tury of its origin and 
eh,‘’i'" ; ilbidi^ti » his narrative l»y ai t \ga!h*nt photograph: 
<1 a eh .* the cil v into th" < h'ieut'.l and tin* i.'.i- iau quurteis ; dc- 
L-i'Vtb.;s giaphic.illy the dresse**, feature-, ur.d bearing of 1110 dilfcrent 
tlilies that, frequent its ba .nurs, Armeniaus, Tartars, 1 iesgbios, 
Jtu -iau 5 , uml IVv-'-ians; and had a word for an ancient Grusinmn 
elmivb .md a v uy modern muHeiuu. Sona* of the disclosures of 
lib- ami uianm-m iu the thmca.-vis sire inv-.Ntibly Miggi*nlivn of c^r 
own Hriti .li rule in India, A local functionary, who cu 1110 from 
the H.Hie oriciiudly, but. now occupied a pod paid with what 
th#- Harem cv i« lei illy considers tlm muuiliccut salary uf c,otx> roubles 
a year, wns ixxercising crimimil nnd civil jurisdiction in a district 
ou the river llioti, and, owinsr to disUmcu uud dilbeulty of coni- 
mmiieiition, was pmcticftlly ubovo appeal. This ollicial in one 
year decided 1,200 civil and 200 criminal cases. This dispro¬ 
portion betv\.'« i* otleiiccs against, life and property and squabbles 
nr. to whom property belonged leads us to conjecture, either thut 
the di.-tinclitm between civil and cnminal trials is not\orv well 
dcliiii'd, or that, the population mu.4 K* moic addieLod to litigation 
than to crimes of violence, or els** that tlicro may have been a 
misconception or error in the numbers. Tn similarly wild parts of 
India the uxccra of the 0110 branch • ver tho other would just have 
changed places. On more than one occasion the author and hia 
companions lmd to put up at what he mid the translator terms a 
“ ducluin.” ThiH is nothing else than the Persian word ilttJcan, 
literally »hop, nnd is very well explainetl by the comment that it is 
not exactly an inn, for it lias no special accommodation, and hardly 
a shop, in tlmt it only does a retail business in salt, meat, 
occasionally wine, and rarely bread. Tn fact, tho head shopkeeper 
of the village finds it pay to take in i( casuals” for tho night, and 
in many provinces of India, natives nnd natives only, going from 
one province to anothei on leave, furlough, or business, are tliauk- 
ful for the. shelter given by the duJcxuidnr or shopkeeper. Sudden 
attacks of fever or dysentery appear to be us common in the 
Uaur&ms as in an Indian province; And the latter yielded ton 
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prescription which is very minutely and carefully dt^erriwd, and 1 whiih it look a day to ero*-a \nd lhi«* wus varied hv low 

u nla like* uu ©xti.ict lioui the memoranda of cn Jimmii M 1). lor hill i,. deep i>\uks, mid the bxlh oi toirrni** 'lh< lught* him! 

i. ui, on mmtLu occanion, acooiapHimsl with \v>li*nt pmiw and inclining* wtu» buteriy cold, ami though tin pait> Ind to 

I iinlm-a*), tho list remedy wisiuinii'dmt** cliin r e oi mi. ltal tin so u emly to avoid the Inal *»t thediy, iho ivntilUi all were not 

i-undn nts srcm b ttur calculated to n-lore heilth Ihmudm/on pitchc d uuiii 4 \ 4 (hum wee plentil d, hjtl r*l \, mid the 
h •! ibn k, w Inch porou one llndiocomni.mdul to llie B.1011 m oidu travolNi < Uu d on d vtfWad Inked wick* lx *> n and ^ atpinid© 

I I t lu» plight ^>1 lid of d>m uti rv , unless w«» may cone hide tint j up oi the unktihug hunmn with md p utocs 

Its lecnmniend ilion pomUd the iiimal oi getting out ut a bid lollnsseil b^ a glu*** of l>mi wuu* N\ t h i\e sa.cl tint th author 
It tint ttfliid ii*» possible. Scarcity of wood sounds oldiv f u a 1 i 1 - <vid« fitly 111 lion 11 h sjiorl-n m lie um r Ion & an ujq 1 iliunty 
, j itrv abounding 111 junglo and {«station, but m the S mil <10 ol U>lliri r ' uh what game he ©aw aud wiiith*- m. r iitrimu ail vd hail 
i'uufus 111 1 inlubi1«nt9 collect wanuu*, p.ssS *t 111 the hum ol he thought d worth wlnlc to lingei Inlhet i-iii 1* ib he was 1 resent 
L 1 s,di\ the oakis in tho sun,and cook tin ii mi ids with this lie 1 j .it < 10 ol thi Bran l Dukt s buluew, but wi s not lucl v uu ugh to 

I ii *su»io pioeissnia> be obsv md daily in bundle dt uid tli uisands < r < t .1 shot lb iw, howcvei, on otlui oeeflhi ms in Jk same 

I I Mil if.ts 111 Jmli 1 it mm Thu I inn tin d* \ot< s a considerable sj ico ©nuntiy , pin Hints, n d-h^ged juutndgi-, quail-, In wh , &nd tagiew, 

1 >’•lie lira, chinch i, and iietnnib ol Mnmri, to whom In* attn- I and lu u tn (mod dc d about woodcocks and snip© VN © could 
In ih all thn «.,»» <1 mid bad ijualitna ui uu Oumtsl d H t »ot. Wo ha\c wi 1 ml I'j.it Mr lb u< 1^0 ha<l hiniHlt bun .ibii m 11 Hporte- 
r 11 t h ivo lindei'i to decide joi tbouih»hes cm the triiihiulncss in m tn nituiuhsi, like Iih authoi,loi w« liuil) \n/ nd itsomo 
ol the authors putuio of this mdc pimluit chn f, anti on his to at- t ol hi viuu 1 j»n t iti jLm ot spoil lb maki s t lir li.ti n 'n tb^t 
0 m ot the Ibis um fuuily of Tchftwlch iw.id/«», mei« ly .»»uliking 1 ‘ iw '* d« m it In us in llu wddernc s IhubTcs^ 1 u*- »» i^inal 

t) 1 lie must b« 1 bold pel non wlm would h mud A ^\n * in tin* * luiiiin *scml is' 4 1 luhii ot euiun Olt, and po*^ l»U “ W 1 c'hiihn. * 

^ c‘ [i niun i ti mi oi this lmnn, an wiU ns tbit of a la tide l ] ’ j- I r lbH could not, ol touts*, l>* tho pi .une Inn of Lauatbi or North 

ii >1 i ih 1 \ niouslv 'Jiludorhij wot 1 lu 1 icluui will, 01 <lj \m 1 ic i f and u W ildhulm js, we Lnd, the < n ria.ui lm pt muignn. 

hi wii ill mn h pit tin 1 ih 1 admin than 1 1 it Uu*«i n^aib 1 l » »kii.^ at the llttion s d^eiiptmn oi this dix it bud an one oi a 
1 I h inuliit^i 1 11m dn.sim ol the w i 1 . mto tw 1 \ huih, m«U \* Hw\\i-h c cduur, we Iwn little doubt that the *nud ^rmw* 

I N In h til h l »mis w*ta 1 1 ic aim .1 at l\ti >. a, mi tb 1* im ml, which, tlmuah \ciy diibicnt in it-* habiUs, is of the 

( m s in \ 11 mtui il and oithodo\ | turnip in 01 gnmsj kind Wildlowl of all &orN, wadera and 

lli tnpdownll ( iU}|U 111 uppi aiH to hu.obi< u 111 i r r r iV '\a\ dm h vine so abundant m llic ehaliow lakts and twampt, that 

111 *■ 1 In 1 >n I rmilr. wlm Ii olh iwisewoildl n lun ion tn Mm d tln.u Wiii-.s yu^ ilk*, distant thundu horn© lout-tooted 


( * \ 1 in i bn * 1 1, tlii u ta h 1 l dm w »s win »\ !un r i i 

« ! 1 °i I 11 uu n 1, ind though 111 . n| 1 »u* Juki 

\ iio'il. d 1 i v ts sudli di uiLiif iiidif il in i mu i Ii in, 
l (h I 1 J 1 1 i wi-.ii on > ni/i d. i 1 d tn ->( in 1 \ Hit il I k 
111 t 1# 11, 111 tin j nun ill ilo % 111 > ij win Ii 1 1 

1 ip I 1 11 io n, wito a i«M 11 1 il' 1 llu 1, hi l 

I > I II] 1 I 111 oiui II tliu ,\\ lm Ii IU V }1 11 ISO I 1 1 *1» 1 

1 ii u , b 11 i 1 si < imulnin 1 I wilUot %.ln li h» 11 b| 
h i ni h\ suit 1 mu 1 ! Uu in olh 1 * t j 1 1 t ok | 

1 l 1 1 I 1 ui md In i«* lie b r 1 11 s » *] L \ 11 min 4 

4 \ t \ 1 pi uu rijjidb 1 hi mv h • loiui *0 irr\ will 

M> d » i list , ini ills pnUinuit .is t j th« edm ui^Ii ill il 

siii 15 it th it ire uu p u ts in i» ii 1 t> win 11 

, 1 j u 1 1 u I m m <> d tb v 1 .ns d ,i o m ni i t 

1 1 1 ' 1 d\ to In it i tult tin d>M in m* iuui 

li \ t 1 1 1 1 1 111 old biidp.1^ 01 i ip « *\ linlt In 

j s I \ 1 t I L 1 ui Aldus--, but 11 >w buli'P dn.\n, 01 

l 1 I» 1 s »-'s ml slu iuh v bn h th v v 11 mb tl t» 

1. 1 ii 1 t 1 1 Inns ol 1 ]u> win i, .it ,1 a-iim, (Uml l 

.1 ) il 1 1 Ilium tin sml . the sail* 1 1 dill. mn 1 

• U.m ' 1 .j\(iuloi whul) tUt si|i + *.« t 1 to hasi 

] b il lb* sit it juijii »i Luu.it* 1 11 , lb b r icy 11 1I10 

« tb* I imp ud and dull ill* 1 h mnl mu m 
1 o j mi 1 m pi , i >1 ssiinli ilu lb ) 1 . i b» | ihs pud 

n s\ n 11 fs, ib loi * mount .1 s\ 1 ii r ( f I mi , 1 

.s t \ m< 1 \s 11* 1 dun • ions only io tin r mi 1 ti .m huu! 

I li !ui tli m Ih low 1 n.ihfd of 1 oiu'uy wlmJi <.un »« 

ib nd 111 oi j dm hm rnsof .ill n i d« s—di this fulh 

• t)< nm 11 ui-of ullioi and tin -t ntm iizts to which 
\ i hist nnut thin 011 e .men cvpussKU in theiepri^cs Whit 

I 1 um-'itoi t 1111 lb pli>iic, or curse ot tin hnd, its we %.!nuld 
b \ ]'iit t is 1 bn, ( iovi limn nt , tho cm-e oi the tbiu i,mu id 1- 

b d j 1 n’ opI lu» iuisoi* 1I1* people 19 »n unprodiu i v* ‘•oil. 

‘ 110m ilu-. \n ums 1 rile tin io is no tscipi ’ Bin n 'Uin Im mil 
*1 - iniph je-TUi t» the put inesquo lib and ftminaliou of ciowded 
b / mis , to tin t*pisiuodic oilubilions <»f \i/mu and mgtnmfy now 
. 1 1 tlun diepUjed b\ local £o\einors, handier;titMiitn, and skilled 
.a 11 >1 is, to llu* in Lucas and beauty ol \egetable lite shown iu 
\ u' -tilled iield** and oiclmuis hea\> with luscious fiuits, wbeiever 
a s ol w sic r < onu c to the nui of the agi lcultui nt; and to the 

II *uid policli w.tli which hospitality u dispcuhCsl h\ the Amir 
•ltd the peasant Jhit ho deaenedK consul 1 s tin would kuowUd<ro 
ot the 1 il st.tc oi the country which ho many European joumahstH 

\ »si d win u auni ipatm^ tho uyemuation ol the l*ubiun people 
b\ ilu* iteiitet tbiriMMition. The plan ot taking *1 lcise m kirm 
ii uwhdeeuuntn could June but one tejinitiation. Ii iiiimic- 

• ( * tul, it would hs\e limud itis piojeciois. a ml ii ^uicesslul, 
whu h iioni tho lutir was impossible, it must he\o lmmd ilit 
Sbdi 

liicdcf-enptionsof places which Ininp up whole ^i-tis of ancient | 
lns'oiy Usloii ui will lie loud with plensnie llie> ‘ir»» graphic, 
md not oveil.ud wdh borrowed oiudltinu W’e shall Itusu om 
n id* i» U» go w itli Ituron Thielumun to tin tlnce 1 uinod edits w hu h 
u pioseut ancient Ninmeh m the miphboiuhood oi Mo*ul, to the 
Huiiy heaps, w Iiieh ior miles hno the bauk ot the Tunm ubovo 
I kip dud , to tho Ivusr of Babylon j and to th© Tak-i-Ivcsia ol th© 
hansioinn kina« ut Ctesiphon. The author laments the loss of a 
draw mg ol tlua mognitieent facade, which i« but a fourtli of th© 
01 ipmal building, and tho impossibility ol obtaining any photographs 
ot it at Batfdiid. An llluatration of this edifice will b© lound, 
Mr Iloneap© tells us, in Fergusson’s Jhmdbook of Aitfufecturr, 
and w© may state that a very good oil painting of it is now 
iu the pottcrtfion of Sir Henry itawlinson. Homo renders ni 
perhaiis look with most interest to the Union's account oi his 
Journey aciiHS tlio desert from lllllah to Bey rout. The worst 
'part ot this trip took ut> thirteen days. The road lay by no means 
over a ley el tract of land. There was now and then a plateau 


b 1< pk * u* li^ much as ‘ iks*it Iuiik WliaL aie “ml 
c p iii-li 11 •*, wdh v Inch the plains nminl Aine\ilt weio >warm- 
j - \u the\ ga/illis ot .mb lope b** They cannot eundy bo 
tl Vo fin ui Nupiiir©. the AraLc WV6/, which is wrongly 
ti m litul tin* tone/ m out onlmaiy version r lhi halt is, we 
lu b \* r u > or hi lwn on tb* W k, and not * it d fbm the 
«M Vintl wi id bt Lirffaw, 01 tins Ji ilnsa •* '1 hi-» Hmiiial, however, 

In * j li th * hand, and is not the rsh ipli in of he 1 lptaie Again, what 
sot oi n* licit 1 an * woolli 11 buck Us •* W »* niupt tako the 
lil* 1 ty of doublitv, too, whether tk»* authri » une upon what la 

I .dc <d .h .1 “ diMiUd c huu In ud, 111 tho \aih\ of tlic 

II w.mUi/, between Ttibi.i^ and Iktgdid ’ \S* ‘-usjuH.t tint wh«t 
ilu anil m «aw wsa an old and abandon* d Mabommcdan bunal- 
r ioud, the pcsisoi * tlic ia thlul* may \cr> *Toly >mj xuiptaiien 
i*i tho t it ( hii&lnm. ^htt uio wo to understmd was the 
b i-itu -- nt 1 l*i ii > 01 oomiuHs'uni <1 by the Ku c -i.in (on^rmner.t 
• * c >ll( 1 l ‘ law untnpiitjc s amongst tho difieicnt Uih «■* \S e aji- 
] )* hoiid tii \l iho autUoiitic - wished to know about the pii\ ilencu 
oi epmn* old custcius m tb* otilcu nt tubes of (\uiloc*i<i. with 
tlioMiwvofimpioMii^ jiibHcc 1 UMiig formal sanction to paiticuhir 
w »\ ol c ttlipg di-p ito . Bat it is (jui*© inipoH-nlila to lx* euro ©/ 
Hum jij« umvs, and it w. sth*ioh\ion iluty of tho trnn*-lilor tocluir 
tin 111 up 'Inc pit-cnee oi jui -t at Baku who w,i*» i r iorant o ; 
Zend and Sm-luit mciiih t> h*vc «-uiprjbMi the Buo.i But it 
wutllh \c bum inr nioie u.pii*»nig it a hic-woi*unpj(1 011 the 
ih »ii ** *t tin ('.i-.pA.in li 11 kuown uny Llung of the su k i langimgc 
ol 11 nidi Vud ih t 1 tlu* 111 jrui^u ut the Zend i\c -hi, modern 
J*Li-e(s oic no 11101 c o'bn r .cu to btud> it than oiduuiry .lews in th© 
(Jlulto an expected to know I It li css By the ery “Jallah* w© 
take Va lllali! (() (iihl*y to be lui.uit, ’ But them is alwayfe a 
ddlicult\ m d(\iluv v nh a foutgmis account ot Umulol ways, 
nuui-., md pl.ui-, ami tin (leirnin ‘pellmj- 1-. ii\ourable to 
a<Ulition.il di-tguisi and iu> st.lication. \\* do not make tiles© 
i« *uiu Lb iu ordi 1 to di^juu igc the book or to dclrBct from its 
vtluo. in spite of blenn-lit s ai»d urnvitamtii g, it pos?*e©sos solid 
merits, and w© bbcmlcl li.nc macdi icgiettcd if tuch a 1* cord oi 
intelligent iwhenture, excellenth told, had remained bidden from 
most i*m dels for want ol a h A i r d nil* lpietei. 


I’AUL > 1111 1 'I (*<)B\\ IN • 

^nilE name of f-iidwin lu*» of bio be 1 too mneb Jorgotten 
J- Most people, it i*» true, h *\i lie tuloi (Uhb JI iltiom*, uud per- 
lia| s remendM usl wh > w i*. it*, uitboi , but such « wnk fls that 
whuli Mr Paul Ins wt il dun w is m» ded to hnng to recoil ct'Oii 
the lnlluouco wliuh (tosIwmi lio 1 upon hi© 1 lines ‘ Though th© 
pleat nt g< in ration,' sn\h Nt 1 Pud, “ hn-i icul hi-* woiks but little, 
this oge owe moi© to Lnri tha 1 it u cogm/t s , mm\ tpouc ns now 
clothed in household words wp»n tn-1 ioimulaied bs 11 n. aid the 
jmblic.it 1011 oi Jn>» Vohtunl Juitue in 17*^3 mulud a di Unci * poch 
in the growth oi hlx»A r il thought Pining n lingo j i l 1 1 his id© 
younger men looked on him as a k.nd ot projdt i-siuo, and h© 
e*\iiei3cd a leumrkable infi» *nce o^i r all with who. 1 In cam© m 
contact.” 

(lad win, the seventh child of thiiluu, was boin on M.»A*h led, 
175b, at Wisbciicdi, where In* fatli***- w*s a lh^senting imnisler. 
Ihs early education bad n strong (’lUnn tic tinge, and the chief 
cbaiaetenalips of his mind “ wm n lu 1 u .a.d lo\© oi dibtiuction.” 
At eight years old ho had n s i’mh! t »1 c a mi Ulster, and used to 
pn.nh senuous m th© kitchen cm ^ Sunday. “ Uno Suuday, aa I 
■walked in the garden, I happemd to take th© cat in my ariue. My 
iitbcr saw me, and m^nously i eproved my levity, rumarkiug that 
011 the IxnxVs Day lie whs .i.-luimid to obsorvo me demuaning 

* U ilhum tiftiirm • h" t’mwhund Contnuiporatie*. ByC Kcgiih Paul. ^ 
Loudun Henry Nhmg&(«K 1S70. 0 
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•s.tflpjf with such profaneuei+a.” At llio ago of eleven, having left 
a rniall school ut IliUWrson, ho became the only pupil of on© 
r*:mui«l Newton, an Independent minister at Norwich, whose creed 
v,\y that of Sun«l. man: He given a curious and probably accurate 
pm trail of himself at lliia litne. lie had an intense love of rciui- 
insr, a stronp curiosity,, with *• :i trembling sonaihililv, and an in¬ 
satiable ambition. . . . Tim love of approbation and esteem, 
indeed, that pervaded my mind was a nice aud ilelirruo feeling, lli.it 
found no prat ilia*, lion in course applause, and that proudly enveloped 
Us.'lf in the consciousness of its worth, when treated with iu- 

It is intern-ling tonotelln*d« velopn.ont of tlmse rprdili-’S in God- 
later life. 'Unit it was riot strictly true that, then at least, ho 
“found no ; .*al i 1.cation in cdjvm» applause " is cvi.icui from the 
b*v:inning ol hi intimacy with Mrs. < Uairmont. who became his 

■ ce:id wife, Wrim Godwin was living 1 at the Polygon in Somers 
J'ovvn *m ltil t, ‘-h-- occupied the next house, and their balconies 
were close Welliur *, out 1 evening she n<l<Jvos**url him with. “Is 
> pO‘*iblo >.! 1111 1 behold the iiumoitul Godwin;'" Mr, Paul 
,:*anu'K< upon this, “ To swallow tin Um, however eoar-M-lv served, 

tils \v'e;ihiie^,"-.'' One of liispcculriritri-’'was lluit 
ie' bad n i • *-. if wo imiy .mpl<*v a cnutuvticluui in terms. for 

■ -i": ov.M-v -.‘.gn of emotion : and thus in hi ,«■ c;ue ,- *i!ly-riril 
*b*’ u-* 1 In re !■ iw'indftt lliii time iu» stronger c.\ pn *imi tlvir. ihv 

;n!s *■ 1/' / <1. C/ftinnni,r % ' which he undci-hecd, ,1 i.ne prae- 

v ith fne habit of outwaid coldneru which is noted 

'ho’.'.i.iiMiit ]i\ d 1 uriiV4 -is cuiiou^spccu : 'itui'i; , s 1.1 Lis 

f, 'i irii'-ii r. There live luiuiy men w ho itpjnmr nmo ooi'ectvd when 
.’!!■ ;/..re ntu-i o', cpl^- moved ; end tJiis is olne|]\ ih-» e.if-e v.jili 
i>< o win*, liloi Gudwiu, have a gronl self-eslivni, which ie.-ida 
■!. os l'i mark t.v»ir ,.t«pcriorbv by a refusal to b\ * »* nr !•> 

■;»vr, diotmlie 1 bv tUo emotions which shake orUeiary mankind, 
t bri induces u= :v» doubt w ho/ner Godvv in had in re.itdv the c.-rim 
.e.iipeMuiiMiL which ill Olio passage Ins biopraphe. to him. 

Tri* 1 acuity of his mind whv*U be noted tu an cavlv ape lor 
11 proudly env*’ -ring itself in the emsciousne.-^ it its worth v. hen 
nvri-'d with injusticedid him ‘rood service nmtiv ti.ue^; but in 
riiiii.'lim.-.* led Lo mintuko rt'm-mmhle ee: am-1 for iujuriice ; 
;»s on the nci'Afdon of hm tragedy Avfonto living d-onneit in 
• 'k-o. Si’ii",i eonivspondcnc**, very cluuvioten^iic on both niihs, 
pii'.^cd bet,viOvii tho author and Kctublc bc'- ie its production. 
tJodwin’s letters, from which extracts arc ■.‘■11, were wriuen 
ut «jr^:ct length, iwld charged with ingiiiiiooo elo.p,.*Lce t<» com he:, 
the objections to hia pluv, v»Uib* Kemble’s answers worn c.i 
and buHiuc-s-Uhc. Thenutlmr was extremely timid ubout his nanm 
i-.ppenriuir, bet the ]»ort»omil pn^judice conecrniii^ biin.-.elf ,11 that 
time shouldiitih't thcf»teof his play, and lie rooms to have thought 
of -oiiiowlmt doubtful menu* lor jinnenting this, as in mm of 
Kemble’s lett»Ms occur thtrac words :—I roally don't know Jmwtu 
^ alumt such an affair as xendiuir word to anv tie v> spa per 1 luit *Mr. 
r..biu is the Aid linin' of Antonio while L knuv* tin* cuitrtiiv, but 
it will glide into a Paragraph, of course, as oilier undesigned 
mictaJiCS do, after he haft boon scoil at a ItehearsAl or two. that you 
may la.' sure of.” Ill spite of all precaution^ the phi . failed lmpo- 
le-,sJy T a clrcum-tHiKv which apparently afieeted Omtwin Jar lohs 
limn* his devoted friend Marsh at who went with him to sep it. 

Thi* Marshal Hist appears in the period between 17K5 ami 17S8, 
when Godwin itad abandoned his pnife^ion as a 1 (i.^enting 
minister arid had started an a literary man. lie had already pub¬ 
lished Home now-forgotten noveb, upon which his mother, in 
writing to him, observed :— ■* ftiwv l rc«vivi*d vours am told you 
have commenced Novel writer, own it gives mo .'.min concern that 
you that a it* co eapufolo of turning jour thought:? 10 nomo thing 
that would have lioen Ibr the good of mankind should tako thm 
turn.*' '1 lien; is an undated' letter of thia timo in answer to one 
from hitf mother, which contains an exposition of the ls*li< f for 
which he had i xcliangixl his former creed:-- 

J urn exiv. diuijy Mirry tliat y«m sluMild MitV< v yva :se!l’ t<» firm so vn- 
favouratite .e. opinion .if my Mciilnncnt-* and • liaract-r n- jou »■-:).i.’ss in 
your h'.fcl letter. Set tlml I .-on MMXum 1 . so far as rekii-.*.-. en J df uk.il 
opinion nine be f*.rated of me by any Imm.'iii lnhig: I am .uiAWei.ilde <ei|y 
to <Jod mill emis.-ienee. lt«t l 11m sorry, ov«n vviflioiit dea ivittg it, to 
oecftsion you vi ith [mV] the trinitk^t miei«*iliras. 

****■».♦ 

With TC^javt to niv ri*lij^oiis* seutiin.Mts | have tin* liniirsi u-MiruucL- :md 
trtmquiility. I have tintlifully endeavoured to improve the faculties .-nal 
opportunities (»o<l 1ms iriven me, and I um perfectly e:t«y nhout tin* eonsr- 
quenecs. No man can be :.uni Itmt. lie is ntd nil.^iakeii, leal I /m. Mire that 
if) fltn so-, tho beat of beings will forge e my error. If 1 could cvei hope f'u‘ 
hi# itpf»ix»hfttion, 1 lmve Timv mbr. n-.i.si.u to hope for ii tlmu ever. . . . 

Tile utilv object i pursue is to inerc.i>r, ,.o far hi lies in inv po\»* r, the «]u,m- 
tity of tli. ir kiiovvhslgc wild goodness am! ii/ippinos. Ami ms l de>iro oo’n - 
thing from Cod, 1 hope the situation in which 1 am now placed P< that in 
which 1 am most likely to tie ilfeful. Alwsy.« naxinu-', to re.*emble I’m great 
t’n-al^r, cun I be afraid of his displcii.-uiv ? If he has ie.'o|\ cd to punish m 
siiotHei* world rhosti Who are iitoif sirimely desirous *0 act properly and 
uji'ii'iiilv in this, vvlmt must Wt* think »t his ^iNalncs-i or his mv»cy '( 

It was ut ihifl porhxl that bp foment u frieiidrdiip vith ilolcroft, 
who is now la st known an the author of tin* Jtoiui tu All 

throngli life, as h often observed in man who have a fixed habit 
of intvn.wpcciior,, ho waft disposed to take olfbucc 'vlmrc there was 
none in his friends' dosliug? with hiftt, and to exa^rgcmlo the mo«t 
trifling mntU iitionft into uolibewle ilttmltf*. I aider some such 
kujm-s.sion he must have H.iid or written to Ilolcroft what called 
forth thia li tter:— 

fcia,— l v\:iic to in trim >.ni that insii-ad of seeing you at dinner to- 


tnorrovv 1 do>ire n«vTr to see you more, being determined never to have ci«j 
further iutvi course with you of «wy kill'd’. 

JVb. ai, 1785. T. Tfoucftorv. 

I shall behave hs liwomea an honest and honourable man who 10- 
ineinbcr** not only what is dne to others, but himself. There uro indelible 
irrevocable itijuries that will not endure >0 l>* mentioned. Such i» th« 
one you have committed on the man who would hnvu died to itwrve you. 

The* cBtwugcuieitt, we are linppy to lenni, did not last long. It 
wan at, this lime also that Godwin luul as pupils Willis Webb, 
who utter a nrdd went to Si. .Tolm’a College, Cumbridge, whence lie 
wioie gnii»*fuL and priggish letters to his. former tutor, and Tho.iris 
Cooper, wh(M<> Inter experiences ns ft strolling player mv preserved 
in n >t‘vic-» of most amusing lot Ion. The correspondence oJ‘ both 
Ihc-ie pupils gives evidence of the confidence which through rill hi* 
life Godwin inspired in tho young. l‘W them, iuctood, ho who to 
many appeared a erdd uniinpassioned philosopher was nt:cusU<u:ed 
to nb imtou Ilia reset ve and give out u quick and eager sympcibj. 
On one ocenMon CoojaT, whose sensitive nature had been imlnteil 
by some severe remarl.ri of Godwin’s, leit in liis tutor’s wiy a 
paper on which be bad noted them down with remarks of Ida 
own. Godwin's answer, which will be found ill p. V-) Mr. 
Taul’-i 11L voluim*, ni.iy explain the influriim winch ho imd o.cr 
i ... ii)i wliom lie came in coni net. 

< hi riii* .•‘ai* 1 '\hj 1 Joclw in made this no!.*: - - 

T: I- ird i:*.- I'v-'iioli Keviiliitimi. Mv ' "'.:i '■><■ it l , " 1 o vpl 

• ii ,1 , ■ ,1 .i-, -* j-:n -i.; . ! I.i'n ,-|v. 1 li.ri b, < \ i ■ \ cii:. 

i i'll. % i »{•■ 'iirii' ,i<i .... Y. t l' w::f:.r tVoni .:j o ••. ol ; al! iliM, i saw 

i in ii' i re.a rt the li'Wi.lnth'M. 1 in.Ver lor n. > 

iii' m! «■ *v .1 to I* 'por.-v >■ .■!' mi .Ii gi.M'i'iim. lit .on! .ii .oiil (!>■> no 

(••■i ■ .... ii.."i . • > t. ,| i ill Uiiilii! i.d. <, j.ii.'lu .. •»' I* l 

■ I. 'l;• .1 ic !i ,». 1 .■ i! • I. in . only :c< should ti<o\ |i«lt* i>- hi»ili l!' • ! '; 

lull! (I :!.•■ t:! i Iv.' Kill'd i _ Mild Ibo civet Mild •; •• •.'mo. : *• • I i 1 11 "1 !!• 

I Ii-. dr. .uu vv'' of ii f’Joi' when all men i-homd find .-li'l'ici. :i{ gi, 

v« *. o'.eeni in reason, and vice should in ... d -.^.q-esr 

nllo o rii' i \io\v, together with much licit v..ohg.ve].;• .e'je-,i, 

h-’ poL o«: o.tol i:t i'oo jWJfi.itl Jittffr*, pnldi'h d ir 17 i;.oi' wl.iri 

i. - .h v. as liird. .ts Mr. F.iul savs, “ho 1 v.a ■ to the 1 m 
p.iriy e’d fin! en in-.piled teacher, llomph tin* : .11. <■ >'L ! u ’■ - pi»*i 
tiou vmii.d h:»v>■ hi cm ] : ;ird lo deli'v, vvil-« to 11> r p.*:-l , •> 

v> iuiionan A1 bust, who went i i il.uivci id .1 ju.. 1 s ale n !.* 
heason." Tim Work \vn-> b.*gun in 171)1, of v.i; h r ' .’•»!!•.., 
wrote. “ This y«-ir vv;ri 1 lie main eti.-i» of mv h'i .' lie tin.1 , ; r't 
gave up wriiirg 1 he historical part of the Xu. X»:/>u;l 
which In* had done for seven war-M 11 \v Jd v he }, :d 

p« 1 for.net* ihisti fik \< .-liown hv llie i \iracl'-yiveu in .h. l*'udV 

ii'lli vli p'ev. In 1792 Chu.lv,iuV intinauy wifli Mi . 1 '<■■!;!’• d<l 

he'iftn. Her lirst hdiers am full of inti :v.-d, mid an* v. hat -to 

would expcei from tim writer of X Xihi t ilv Mon/; her ri'navi ,n 

at « later time, dating from Godwins li.aiTrni with Mary 
Wi.lMonerratt, was, to say the least, ignohlc. It would In im- 
pfHsibh* in a brief space to give n liettcr no*Ion «»f t!io . im «ml 
sc<>]u. of tlie Voitiivat Jitsfice than in the words of Godwin 
biographer:— 

TJine lwiUtif, iv, liuwever, one n.ul nil, i-mvoim al . u-l p:r}>; 

TI'I. Jo gotti-n ; the fate. Will ll.c r.ii.'M . xni-li. i->. of 

nie'livinoiM m i itif’g. i'ut tl’»* ]iubli< <itieli i«t‘ ** Political -lii'i J 

:m cp'icli 111 I'.nghdi Ihoiiebt. it ««» euineident with the riirot' •» • 1 le 
of |ihili.-'.])hi< a Kidiciib, jiinl in large iuea?urv ]»I'ii »’il in clear vvnnli ih«* vi.-W ' 
ol that ‘vhe...l, on many, tliougli perhaps not all, of the milijivt*. ticatcl. 
Tli' ie ni-iv, however, vi ry lew who carriul out lef.n at co m hiHioi# v» 
H.-teiitly iii'i-i imihrlukhigly as Godwin, lie loiiMulided, ainorig t.o 

poblicai jiidgiiu'iit*-, the extreme seventy of Mwanl pniiciph-.', the deaml i t 
all play to feeling and ufleotion, which Ksnvoet nod lioli roft hud in< 1 * 
loo-ely held as matters t-nr inforTfiMl diwcnwilon. 

My *1 lie won Ik ** i'olitieal .Justice,” tho author mount “ the mlepti m uf any 
piinciplo of inoijilily and truth into the priictieo of 11 ei>iiiinmii(y,“ \ ol. i. 
p. ifj, mid the book was therefore nn inquiry into tin )irin« iples 1,1 *, l( iy, 
of oovermiiont, and of morala. Tbe tlrut volume det»N with piinei[.|f -> o; K ; 
the second with the mode in which those principles would exliirit (hem- 
wives in politici, nnd in society. 

In 1791 (filth ] Villi mux wan hegtiti, etui tlu* next ye-r it was 
pubh: h.?d. When it waft about, thivc-lburlhs lini-dicd .Mnisliul 
obi,lined the reruling td‘ it, and wroLc to Godwin llmt. if In* hud 
any tejrhrd lor his own raputTttion, hfe would put. it in the lire. 
That 1 he story hn» survived, and, ah Mr. Paul says, “ jirobahly been 
read by very many persona who, bitL for it, have never heard »>f 
Godwin,’ ri proof that Marshal’s judgment was mistaken. The 
dramntic version of it bv Col man, under the title of The fnw CM, 
in wbicb Ivenn phiycd Mortimer (Godwin's J’alklaud) ia perb:\]iH 
even bettur known. 

1 ntu in 1793 took place the trial in SVotl-.nd for triMoon ol' 
Muir and Palmer, upon whose treatment utter conviction on very 
insufliricnt, grounds, (lodwin wrote a alrdiur ami bold lei lev- -how 
hold it is ditlieiilt now to realize—to the Mum ivy < Vtroniclr. In the 
next year followed the trial is London on at like charge* of Joseph 
Gemld, who vas sent to New South Wales, and died there ; and 
not much later, that of Holrrott., Jlortie Tookc, and ton others. On 
this occasion, after the charge of Chief Justice Kyra, Godwin, 
burning with indignation,wrote, or rather,to unsure spetd, dictated, 
ail answer to tho charge:—“ ITe looked on tide crisis its one of awful 
moment to all Englishmen/’ His answer produced tho desired 
effect,; ho exposed with keen logit aud in eloquent words tho 
bewildering subtleties by which Eyro hud striven to stretch tim 
law far hcyuiid its detinitioto in the statute; and by bis elibits, tho 
people who hntl believed in the discovery by the Ministry of a dark 
conspiracy learned that, merely to overawe the country, it had been 
attempted to dress out what was nothing but a reasonable diesatis- 
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faction in the flcwrlet rubes of rebellion. Some time Liter Home J 
Took© asked Godwin if ho were the author of thiri answerj on 
hurtling that ho was, ho bilged to shake him by the hand, and 
t Lien bent down and kissed it us the hand which had saved his 
life. > _ . 

During this time an Intimacy was gradually being formed 
between Godwin and Mary WoU»W,ecrai’t, uuthor uf the I'itulicu- 
iio.t of the liitjfad of IVonvtn. Wo have not space hero to dwell 
upon’her story j much light is thrown on her character >»y 
th.i letter collected in tho volumes before as. TJio marriages 
ini ween her aud Godwin took place ^ on March 29th, 1707. 
Godwin takes 110 notice ot* the event in hid diury. That hid 
)o\«? of abstraction, of being above the usual cared of the world, 
.idded Home, merit to her -wire mo demotion to him xivvy lie seen 
1 rum these leLU-rs. the lira written before, the bcvun-l idle/*, the 
iiiurriagc:— 

«F:ui. 07, 1707. 

T :uu not w«ll tlii- It h % **vy I<>rin<*n1.iiig to li._* tins. , neither 

'wU mu* well, opeci.illy iu m«u w-nr^.-ly inkvriuc an* unii-p* < 1 . 

SVuim-n an* t*i‘iiiiiuly */.“• u |.m>G , hut uaiuru mad*- ili *m * >. I lriv> not 
{inn-m* paper, <-l' 4 ** I l ilr.nv ati jaln -ru-t-,».«*t very ii’.u-tru!i.. #»1 v.mi 
. Hamv-iiMlDy -v>Ui... iInf, • pa*c l-c, Miolh-like 0^,/u.n ; i' ti u j-i i\*om 
1 ui»n;.;li 111 the v.-irl'!, i*\.. 

Apid f iliv. 1 , <?/> 

1 «i h you would d* i.^ Mr. <d lo rail «»:i in»*. Mi. .1 1 •itrif'*» , i »-r 

>.* lia-*:iltvai -> t ak 'it!i« dK«**i.-i ..>»•«• U-riri*- .\.f. . ‘tliiij, with l r.i*U. 

i*t; !v iid'iiiy ii.iiui». ! am [ 'i.ipn i.*.V. .:s v*m..-<■;! <to it, a id in\ 

Mi,it- appears 10 Mr }•-, v.*ilM.:’«h* ;.r tf.af of "l!»i*i p---.>;t» a. a tjiun-.i !«• 

♦ u»,'J*>v tliem-vlvis*. 'I li.'iu" "i till4 kn.it .ue ea-jiy m lij. 

\rnu-. ; hat I am tmuhnn a 1 >\ llao 
tntiii. an if J nut u**iul wi.Ji j. -,i. 

We must puss from tls’. - to 1 ;to ilati 
her coiiliiHat'.enf. on the Kith of free 

fin that day contains only l ho words •• 20 minute.* to If'--'tin* 
riim- of Jut death. < >n 'In: bumc d:;v ho wrote to llolcjuii and to ; 
Alro. Inch bald, who --*:il .1 miir'.ellnud) hearties,- rt ply. ; 

It is curious, pcriinjs more c:t’.<*;;> than pkamut, in liud > 
ii.'iwin, only a ur .muy lii:- wiles death, atlemplii:/ to pru\e '■ 
'jam rJint he v,ui> rm bound i*y i.I- the-n-etkal object is ins J .o* j 
n.xriis'ge by piopoaijig lo a. .Miss L t who iviusetl him. and mmlo J 
l.eiii cuniuients 011 1! ninruin of one r.f hi- h tiers. In the ] 
j'ie.vt year * s ?. Lion v.n- publitlnsl, and in tiSrxi Gmiwin went ^.n a J 
\ i.-ir to (.’iirr.ui at lmbhn, of Avhich ;i ncord ii given in Idlers to 1 
Mar.-iial. In mSuo c..u.e lit** trao, dy of Antowo ake,uly refened 
lii. Mini in 1&>L he mArri' d ior the second time to Mis. C'lnir- 
moe.t. Tim coymv poud«*J.ci* in the tecimd volmuf*, which upeiw 
wills l!u'S«* tvvo 1 \»*n;*’, );n* ;s wider inlercht limn that iu 1J10 lirst, 
euiiisilnitig, om it doc.-. uMicn IV* m .Lumb, Coleridge, WuriJ.-.woilh, 
She>lev. andliulwer, very lew ol which have before appeared. 
Shelley s livsl letter W:;- written hem Ke»\vick in tho earlUv days 
of bis lunrriii^c with 11 m*. rioL NVe.-ibrook. We give put of it 

hwiv 

Vi-si will In* .-urpii-rd : t 1 * .-uiug tre *’ u '■i’anticr. N*i mt»oihn tir.n im<, 
nu'* .11 all pw.lmUhty * o-r will, »^$l:> 5 i-ui* lUsit winch isuuumu tliinki j< 
call u liberty, it 1-, li<nvt*u*i, Is*kt! y wliieli. :ilfh*nu;fi nut kum 1 
inaad hy ciimun, n -u iar jiwm heiu^ n-j/.-t hnu-d In* re.i-nn, ih it the •l-jre-i 
iuti-i.-.-.l -1 of umnkaul unperiuii'ily (lem.tn-l tliat n n-rt-dn etigui tt»* of fashimi 
jh.-uid no longer Ui-i*j» *• man ur, a di-taran 1 mm niim,’* and impose, >t- thm.-y 
hurra-u* hi'tweon tlm free enmrimnieflcu i! » f intelliM-t. I lw* name of (it ihvin 
lias Tit'Oai ncciiKioimjd to trxeitu in me teellii*gs of reverence ami mlntirul um. 

. . . 1 toui «.n rolled your name mi the h-c of iht* hum-ur able di*ad, 1 had 
fell, 1 egret Hint rlie glovy of vour being had passed Uom llm earth of ours. 

11 1 - not, so. You still live, and 1 lirmly heluvi- nre still planning lIn', v»-l- 
lan* of human kind. I luv« but jiL*t entered on tin* »<‘ene *if human opeia- 
tine.-*, yet lay feelings uiuiiny reusonincji n■iTe.sjmnd v.*i*h what yonrsM-err. 
My eiiiuso lias lieeti short, hut eventful. L have sun ;\uu h of human pre- 
iuihee, stillered much tuan human iwr.-eeution, yet 1 -«i* no miaou lienee 
inferahlo which i.hould alter my ^vithe.- t.ir their ivnovatkm. 

Want of spare coinpek 11? ti* leave untold tlm story of Shelley's 
«lopemeut mid Mib^picnt nianiage with Mary Godwin: and 
lbrliids us a]&> to touch upuu tla* later years, which were nut tho 
brightest, of Godwin s iitu. This is of the less eon^qiKnce, ns it 
would be hard to tell these things better or more concisely than Mr. 
l*aiil lias done. It is not lf>o much tt> .'ay that uol oiui of his 
pages is without interest; and to ihk wn mnv add that ho has 
rfhuwu a rare skill and discretion iu dealing with his materials. 


To enter into the real difficulties and the real mentis of tb®* 
moat praiseworthy class of inquirers, a man must either b< 
an. Irishman himself or eke he must be tho oppix-ite to an Irish¬ 
man ; he must bo a mao who takes so wide a grupp of tilings and 
can contpu.ro so many countries tlmt lie con Alford to lot. Ireland 
come in 111 its right place and take ih» fuiv share. Tim mere ICfip> 
lir«h, won the mevo Jinglwh and (ftntuicutal iuquirt-.r, wlio has no 
sound grasp »»f hhtory, can never unduratar.d the iicouliur ]>0biiiuu 
of lvei.uid, Tliat position is easily hummed up m the fact that 
Ireland nul only never formed a part of tho Ibnuan Kiupire, but 
that it gut its Christianity, doubUes- from .suinu buurre within the 
Thupirr, but not from IShine iu tho same seuw iu which Knglaud, 
itinl afterwiUiU .Scandinavia, got theirs. ' 1 'hL* it: »»iici' illdinguieht a 
Ireland livm all either Westuni countries, and mala:.- proaL aiutiuu 
needful in applying to Ireland many j-iijvs wliich ;:;v sound euouah 
when applied to <iiher AVc.U^rn countries. In irclaud is u*t 

liiOi*-* tiaiy “ ait>T <‘ibis ‘ 5 than Dritidn itself, ’i hutvi’ore in no 
c-ninliT were nutiie tortus of art so likely to Jew I r« ilu-msrlvcii as 
iu liGuud. There were no Human models, aud ikHe was plenty 
uf s’011-'. Argument «iU>ut •* limbviuit,'’ r.b-*iid cno igh iu 
Jinglund, would be ^.*t mo ft aboard in lv*d>o.<i. il was only 
ill ihc natural aaioi: 01 liiai tin: 

lm:- d i* c...- « of hmidinu^ wJ.Ieh, lur a-niquivs 
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nliuv.iu lii.il ha had UmseU' d«vi« .* 
ha:i*{, lh<- Irii.diri.i aiKi'puiry “IP n K.ict* )' 
P .-iti-iu *-f his Jijaii 1*.other, lie jm 1 * 
pu> a thhijffe t.ty in .Io*j i.I*., T .vi.« 


LOKIt HUN RAVEN’S llMSIS AliCIllTECl LIRE.* 

T HIS Bplendid %\ihimo is a real labour of lovis on the part of 
both author and editor. The present- JCarl of 1 inuravcn has 
given, by way of preface, a slight sketch of liis falhei H lilo, ur 
rather of his character aud pursuits, from which inauy will lcara 
for tho first time how many various subjects had at ditfureiit tioius 
occupied his mind. “ Being*a trnm |»ssusstHl of quick perceptions 
rather than of a powerful gmsp of maid, of untiring industry, and 
endowed with tui energy and mol for learning that nt-Yor flagged, 
he succeeded in acquiring much mure than a mm superficial know¬ 
ledge of these various sciences.'" Of the subject to which the 
studies of Lord Id unra van’s later years woivolmost wholly devoted, 
the subject of Irish antiquities, he had certainly very much morn 
than a superficial knowledge. Here he was indeed' at homo, as 
one of the mfist diligent of-the rational school of Irish antiquaries. 

« Notts on Iritli Jrc/u'tocturr. By Kdwin, Third Karl of Dutuaven. 
E'Utcd by Morgnrot Stoke*. Vet. I. Lotuloa: UcU & .Sons. 1875. 


-I'wjM > b,t 
i>i lm.iffiai, hu%*,* 

'• nfb-r ft Lpeciai 
. rii*. I’etru*, in Id's 
iu riHnycidVS. Gu 
l^u'd < f > uu-ler- 
t*’> hal'd u:t 
i.ji., wi.'ii i. -.hoilld l»e m 
\.i\. k.i^vl'ui Jil-U aniujimry k .'v r btihg fttfuirwtr 

•a who wi.uLi jd-tce it iu u». * :* ^rhaM .1 io.'ii: wav lwfore 
ru» iJ.o. W : ua\c uiun said ikui. .•onsitinriiig Low little Dr. 

P. uii* < I n.:y coimlrv but Ireland, ttie gwt* r; 1 weuiucy, the 
• hly ;.iliuu.ri eharucier. of iii.s r*)i.*ci.isi-j^ is somewhat 
wittuici'hd. Gird PuuKivea tlarivd from th*.* -.ah lin-'-pouit of 

Di. l*i IriL it di&i iriu—. iiddir.g :i l?Jrce .-loi'k ut I^i iwJcu^eof <i11k*t 

ru iutrii... wb.eli i)r. I\*liio il'nl not p..ss- 1!.' had hU-Oi-e bpwial 
;ul\.oitu/4.- 'ur Iiu work whieh be iiwivnut-k niiju.-lv,a sysiemutie 
1 m .di. e >.ii Iritfh (u’chitccuiro fiuiu li^- *r.;lit\ r :V timw. This work 
h-* it it r.nl: iii‘die;!. If, iu ibo .*ii.-<* uf uii^* wh.j i-i '-one, wt> 

lui.ig m ''omtwL-il more ,*d pvrM.nai iiamorv than 
i» tur.iuionly bejcniiiing iu a eritienl uur>'\. *01110 reader 

may like to know 1 hat the mt- arehtsi on Ik-venim and other 
liiiimu cities of which they saw the leoidis ku*:** } ears hark had, 
for one uiuoiur ce\end obj:*cts. that of helping riurd IhmraveMs 
Irish ais^arches l»y l lie auaiogies, or luck of «tn.d l*etween thn 
lowers of In. In ml and of Indy. ri*.rd lhiumv+u died just tCKi soon 
to know the result uf ihuse leseai’ches. In his pres»:iit uilmue I10 
duos nut euine 10 the round iu\v*‘U, and we know i«ol whether he 
left nuy actual mu lei ink- for tl.v dis-cut.-iuii of them. The pre^ont 
\ulume deals only with the IVuau iuid the earlier Christian 
buildings. 

The work which Luvd Duura\-.a has loft b*hi:id him has found 
:i worthy editor in Mias »Stc>k*o». That indy, i» known to 
iu any, 1- Jici>ell'mi accuinjilishtd Irish imtiquary, and no onec4>uld 
luivJ iiueii found Ijotter iiLtcd to be entrusted with the cart* of Lord 
Dumumfs materials. *Tiie book of which the first \ oli: me is before us 
is (i largo and sum])Hums one, richly iUucimted bith with elubomto 
jihotogmphs and with ground-pkuboi the place** deserilied. It tokos 
ui only the earliest olasaea of Irish remains, tho Pagan forts, tho 
primitive Christian cells, and the earliest, churches. Thee© oil hang 
loud her. 1 reland, like Home, but unlike th« real uf 'Western Europe, 
ltmllv has a native. Clmstuin stylo of arch i toe tore—wo know not 
how else to imi it, though the words t£ stylo of architecture hardly 
apply to buildings so utterly rude—growing out ol a native Pagan 
Hiylu. There are remains in Britain winch answer more or less 
exactly to the forts and the cells of Ireland; hut they are few in 
number and confined to particular districts: they have no influence 
011 later buildings, and no one supposes them to lie the work of 
liuglish hands. In Britain them is a wide cap- the gap caused 
by Homan und Engihh conquest®—between the prinxeevai remains 
and the very cnrlicat eJmrche-. In lrckind, where there was no 
Homan conquest, wo English couque.it in tin* khjs<* which those 
words bear in Britain, tj^cre is an unbroken chain uf remains from 
the Pnguu forts up to Connac's chapel mid ibo neighbouring 
round tewer. It ii this which makes Irish antiquities to 
uuiquc in their chmacter, n character which is the result of 
the hiutoiy of the country, combined with the iihnndaiue of 
stone. This unbroken continuity is well brought out iu 
the series of example* given iu Lori Jhinravcns book. He 
begin* with tho lbrts on tho Isle of Aran, including the maguili- 
f cent defonrivo work on tho middle island of Aren known ns l)fiu 
Oonchobhair. 'Within tho range of its prim.ev.fi wail- arc still some 
remains of chyfomw or beehive-shaped ri*Ik I Jut ht .v again the con¬ 
tinuity uf style comes in iu the most striking wv.v. i «*i the primitive 
fashion of building gr>os on in Aran to tin.- dy, though wo gather 
that they havo lost the iugeniuiis fashion hy which ruola wew^oa- 
sirnctod in primitive times, much its an onlmnry English iuueon. 
Kometiruea seems to )ia\x> very little idea of mruing ah arch. 
Several other forts follow, and then comes the aectioa on early 
(thristmn monuments, which begins with the remains on’tlm greater 
riMlig Island, otFtho coast of Kerry— » third Sri Michaels Mount 
to hi sot against those of Kiu-mandy and Cornwall. One "most 
striking uhotograph brings out most strongly tho txrnmr of the 
island, while others >et bciuto us tho vromWftil ^Hth* up to the 
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monastery called the Way of the Gross. The remains of the 
monastery consist of several beehive-shaped cells, with, lintel door- 
v ay**, and of u small and rude church, which is however a re¬ 
construction of liter times. Otto cannot doubt that such au establish¬ 
ment aa this dates from tho earliest tiuioa of Christianity; but 
Lord Diinrmen was not able JLo Had any direct notice‘of the 
pi:ii.c earlier time 823, and in the true critical spirit ho points out 
the rashncts Oi' oirlier writers who have spoken positively of 
curlier dates without uuy uutLority to go by. Lord Jhra- 
ravon goes on with U crowd of examples of tlio primitive 
cells in cluuclmd, one of tlio nnut famous of which is 
that of Galium.-*. This is n perfect study of this primilivo 
fcttylo of building, fcijtwii indeud to Ireland with many other 
parts of the world, but common, wo believo, neither from direct 
transmiosion nor from common origin, but because in till times and 
places like caurea produce like diet:Is, and the nivli, like many 
other thills, has bson Invented uvtr and over ugJn. Here wo 
bff the strivings niter theiuvh which are found in a-»many distant 
countries, and we boo ulso, what so many examples teach us, and 
vhM is so important and pcorningly so diJlicnlt to bo umhrstood, 
that the mere form of tho pointed arch is nt least us okl us tho 
mere form of tho round. At L<wb nuol i;,u, in the county of Cork*, 
there is a most bribing doorway, two huge stones standing as 
jumbs, anppoiting the lintel. Both jamb and lintel rirnw tin* 
slight* at beginnings of strictly architectural ornament in thr* 
square-edged line which may be traced in various forma tlrnmgh 
a good deal of It0111au and primitive Roman*^que work. 

Thus far wc have been dealing with buildings of the very rudest 
kind, without cement, men* dry w'alb.^JTho next pnit of 1lie 
book comes to the early churches whore Jpnent ia used, beginning 
with those dumho^ which were, atvotding to tbc oailier arrange¬ 
ment, without chancels. The arch gradually conies in, the Ibrni of 
thu arch before its construction ; for the Irish builders seem to have : 
begun very early to make narrow, round-headed windows, \\li«-ir> 
tho head h merely cut out of one stone. Still it seems impossible to 
avoid tho conclusion that there really was a native Irish stylo which 
worked out for itself distinct forms of the entablature com-tructiou. 
Anywhere else wo Bhould say that the great stones of which nnmv 
of them am built, and the square-headed doorways sometimes 
displaying a considerable amount of ornament, as tit Temple 
Martin, in p. 105, and still move at Mnglim, in p. 115, came 
from a Roman source; and it is of course possibh* that pilgrims 
and other travellers may have brought home Mine rations ol‘ 
Roman buildings. Still tho owe of Ireland is quiti diilcrunt from 
the ca.so of those countries whore tlu ’e were actual Roman reman"* 
to influence tlie local style. J]\en if sonic general hints came 
front ft Roman source, the spirit of thy style, end the way in w liich 
it is worked onf, tiro wholly native. The use of sloping aides 
which goes mi with the buildings which use the arch is a most 
marked feature; it came naturally iu the early constructions, 
und is carried on in later buildings which approach more 
nearly to the ordinary models of the rest of Kuropo. To¬ 
wards the end of the volume some examples come in which 
belong to this luler style, chiefly because many of tho earlier 
buildings have been altered or added to. Thu? at Tmtim 
Greino, corruptodly Tomgranuv, in tiio county of Claru, there 
is a church of tho earlier date, built of massive polygonal masonry 
with largo stones closely fitting, while U16 chancer is of the local 
Irish Romanesque. Kow there seems distinct evidence that a 
church, by 110 means the first church on the spot, was built here in 
tho year 964. Which of these two parts was built then? It ia 
hard to conceive that work so much like our familiar Norman 
can be so early ns 964. Tot it is almost as strangu if “ the great 
church of Tuaiiu Grdine ” was nothing more than the little primitivo 
structure. But we will nut rush hastily to any judgment till wo 
have seen those parts of Lord Duur^vcu’s book iu which ho deals 
with the later and more enriched buildings. We hope that thcro is 
something to come in the shape of dissertation, giving the general 
results of Lord. DunravciVa^eHcavches. At present, besides tho in¬ 
troduction by Jdiojyfeta'kes, we have only notes and illustrations of 
particular buildings. As Lord Dun raven, though a follower of 
fir. Petrie, allowed, with I)r. Petrie hinweif, that several of the 
buildings had been dated too early, we should be well pleased to see 
Lord fiunraven’s last views on the mutter ^ore at length. 


LAMAN BLANCHARD.* 


L A MAN BLANOHAHD ; who was born in 1804 and died in 
184?, reckoned among his most intimate friends tho late Lord 
Lytton, Thackeray, Mr. Browning, Charles lounb, Leigh Hunt, 
and Dickens. These, and others like them, made up that genial and 
brilliant brotherhood, united by common tastes and common 
struggles, which Thackeray himself has so often and so graphically 
drawn, and which formed the training school of many who have 
ftiuce attained high rank among the literary men of this cent my. 
On the principle “ noscitur a sociis,*’ one might naturally expect 
to find the work of A man who lived in this atmosphere of 
genius bearing marks of the inspiration of such association, and of 
ability fitting him for it. Other causes, too, inclined us to hope 
that we should discover in theee poems much to enjoy and praise, 
and little to blame. The character of Blanchard, as drawn (and 
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wo have no reason to believe otherwise than faithfldly) in the 
memoir prefacing this book, is so charming and loveable, and his 
early struggle, early maniagCj and early death by his own hand 
in a* tit of morbid melancholy induced by the loss of his wife, nro 
bo pathetic, ns iu render adverse criticism, should it appear in¬ 
evitable, a painful nnd ungrateful task. Moreover, the opinions 
of men tiuh as Air. Browning, the late Lend Lylton, mid Oharlos 
Lamb, who all spoke in unqualified praise of many of the pouius 
bc-biM us. seemed to justify our sanguine expectation. But, after 
reading tho book, we tiro driven to tho conclusion that the very 
qualities which prepossessed us in Blanchards favour must have 
operated at ill more strongly to influence tlio judgment of those 
who were in daily intercourse x\itli iiiui; and it ip therefore inoro 
comlueive to fair criticism to dissociate the book from the author, 
and lulu* both as we hud them. 

due poems jiji! divided into “ Poems of .Sentiment” and 
“ Poeu.r of Humour,” and are prefaced with a memoir of tin: 
poet from the pen of his godson nnd son-in-law, Mr. Blanchard 
JentiMy who has, we presume, also edited tho book'. And hero we. 
mu&l e.\pnour regret that both memoir and editing show trad* 
ol‘ hUvjni.Miig slovenliness and want of ear.*, lor instance, lh ,k 
Muuw.r A-tfrb fp. 2) tlml. LUnmhnnl, the son of a freeman of 
Great Vninumth, was in 1830, when only twenty-six years old, 

“ presented wiih the freedom ’’ of that “ city/* N J ow not only i* 
there no lmutiun of this occurrence in the notice of Blanchard 
gi\ee in Mr. Palmer's recently published and exhaustive I'crlu"- 
tntiio.x of (Jr rot Yarmouth, but we learn from the same weak 
(Vol. I. p. 65) that the sons ol‘freemen of the borough were them- 
sel\cs. by right and inheritance, ire"men. In till probability the 
true state of the case is that lilauclnml, oil the occasion lvlerred 
to, took up Jiia freedom, as it is technically culled, which is a a cry 
different thing from having it presented io him. Again, at p. ■>'> 
of the Memoir, we Jind tho author of Um spoken of iu “ hir 
Serjeant Tailfourd," a blunder which would bo morn accountable 
had it eo.no from tho olhcr side of tho Lnglish Cluiniud. f or the 
rest, the Memoir iv fairly written, though we fail to we the 
utility Gl inserting a long memorandum, covering twelve page.-, 
from tho late Lord Litton, relating to n book on the hot hood id 
great men which Blanchard contemplated, but never accomplished. 

!hit in the editing of the poems the enroll--Hies** we hue e-ur- 
plained of crops up everywhere. tSueli slip** a-*. •* I ’ f>-r “ 1 1 ” (p. i« 7). 
“there" for “lliuir” (p. 119), “ though ’for “ I inni (p. i:'v).“iu ’ 
fur “ if." (p. 14;), ■■drinks *’ lor*‘ drink ‘T]>. 175 b ** till" for‘•'twill " 
ip. 183),“ nui.-ieul nrdurnl "lbr - wo Inrdlykn.ov wlaitfp. 139),and 
many other oiicli, wiili errors in pu.'ietui;t]ou inuumeiwhle.and Jim s 
wliOf ekick met re and tense shows that a word or tv. o h;i^ hi on left 

out or put in, are discreditable to tho editor, and, like Mr. Parker in 
.Sir (it or^'o Roses famous epigram, “ lmikn that darker which was 
dark enough without/' Tor one of tho chief hudts wo have 1o fiuiL 
with Mr. Blanchard's serious poems is their iulcnec obscurity, or, 
ill many case’*, a)>soluto incomprehensibility. Tver since Dtnid 
expresst d bis intention of opetiing his d.uk saying ujion tlio harp, 
it has been the acknowledged privilege of poets to deal largely 
in tho mystical. Mr. Brownings fame does uuL rest 011 the t-im- 
plicily ot his stylo or tho perspicuity of his thought, and oton of . 
Mr. Toimysun wc might somtiluues r.iv wlmt ho wavs of an angel 
iu Jn Mrmorunn , that “ his words were hunt to understand.” But 
Mr. Blanchard is occasionally fav more inscrutable than either of 
these; and with this difference, that it is ditlicult to resist tho 
suspicion ihnt, if sumo being moro intellectual than ourselves were, 
to succeed iu finding out what, ho doe? mean, tlio kernel would 
hardly repay the labour expended in cracking so hard a shell. 
To take the. very first page ot the book, tho opening lilies of tlio 
poem intituled *• The Poet's Bride”; wo should be glad to ne;> 
whut snrt of paraphrase tho average reader could produce of the 
following:— 

She stood bed do tlio ruin of a wall 
Painted nud carved; where iiupluckcd flowers and 1110^3 
• O'crgrcw the beauty of tho ruling CW*: 

And Miintod tcrcho.-uls, which iu other tinio 

llnd hmvcil their earth Jn heaven's cloud-columned hall. 

Wen* queenly wreathed in mockery' of age. 

And here a hank its purple riuokov kept 
Above a lake, where Ilopc perchance had wept, 
hire yet a tear was made the mirror of a crime. 

And lu re a monument whoso ice-like page 
Diopt .is the day perused it—though a bard 
Hud found therein the coldness of reward. 


To justify still further tho charge of obscurity against Mr. 
Blanchard wo append tho following specimens, taken pretty well 
at random from too poems 


And blood of lambs not destined for the knife. 

Of luxury or uf sacrifico, atoning 

Tor mairs proud evil with thrir harmless life, 

Ron puru ns mountain water, calmly clear: 

And ted with freedom hearts unworn with moaning.— I*. 

Not a leaf but whose light curl can toll 
Of waters playing on their coral flutes.— 1 \ 99. 


The natural smoke from the morning's lamp 

Hath a sound os it walks, though you hear no tramp,—P. 103. 


We ought, perhaps, in fairness to mention that this passage occurs 
in juxtaposition with eome remarks about morning mist, which 
may or may not tend to elucidate the meaning. 


To 


Wit took sharao 

twine a wreath for Wisdom's naked name.—P» jj*. 
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Thi« we arc reluctantly compelled to leave for the Ingenuity of 
posterity. 

Observe the vow 
Of princes unfulfilled, and the stow plough 
Crushing the peasant's hopes.—ft 14a. 

The drat part may be a prophetic allusion to the repudiation of 
his financial obligations by the Sultan; but, with regard to the 
second, we would suggest that, in modem agriculture at least, the 
peasant, however sanguine, does not usually indulge in hope for 
much until he has not only ploughed but sown. 

From the narrow field in which we have culled these flowers of 
poesy, it may be inferred that snch abound throughout the book, 
and tile inference would be a true one. But there is another 
source of obscurity in Mr. Blanchard’s poems which occasionally 
becomes most bewildering. He has a way of making his 
dramai.it person# physical and spiritual, material and immaterial, 
in the same breath, and predicating of them attributes human 
and ethereal, with an indifference most confusing. For example, 
speaking of the poet and his bride, he says (p. 91) 

Now they were 

Throned on the bosom of their love, uniting 
Jn one small circle all that least can err. 

Sting and deceive, with ail that most can bless. 

Support and shield In virtue's patblessness. 

Without pausing to inquire what “ virtue’s patblessness ** may 
signify, we would remark that all this, allowing for the license of 
poetry, is strictly consistent with their being mortals, as indeed 
we gather from other parts of the poem the author intended them 
to be. But he goes on to say:— 

They winged them o’er the fields of air, alighting * 

Jn some lone npot to talk on fairy themes , 

Or twined within the hollow of a shell 

Whose sea-voice sang to them, st&eml their true dreams. 

Many instances of such confusion are to ho found, notably the 
verses addressed by the poet to his pen. 

The sonnets, which form a considerable part of the volume, 
are of the usual type, and neither above nor below the average. 
Then we have one or two poems in the style of Shelley, and one 
or two in that of Wordsworth *, in either case, we regret to say, 
foiling lamentably short of the model. Another imitation, “ A 
Ballad k la Moore/’ has, however, caught some of the spirit of its 
original. 

Mr. Blanchard deals largely in extravagant and somewhat mean¬ 
ingless similes:— 


keeping," in which the author, bewails the loss of books font to 
friends and not returned. We may quota the following 

New tales and novels you may shut 

From vlew—'tlB all in vain 1 

They’re gone—and though the lesves are “out” 

They never u oome agaiiy* 

A circulating library • 

Is mine—my birds are flown < 

There’s one odd volume left, to be 
Like all the root, a4one. 

Still this sort of thing becomes a little wearisome when carried 
over five pages. But the most serious disadvantage of these poems 
is that their political and social allusions axe now entirely out ef 
date. Nearly fifty years have rendered the public somewhat 
indifferent to on “ Epitaph of 1830”; imaginary Pariiaukentaiy 
debates lose their flavour when foot-notes have to be appended 
to explain who were the members represented as speaking: the 
political interest is gone which might otherwise have rendered 
a supposed dream of Sir R. Peel, when out of office, amusing; 
wo imagine that M. Simpson, M.C. at Vauxhidl, and his 000m** 
tricities are unknown to the present generation; photography ie 
no longer a now invention, as it was in 1842, and so a long poem 
on its rise into popular favour, and early shortcomings^ falls rather 
fiat now ; and we no longer sympathize with the description of the 
terror excited by the approach of a comet in 1834. But Bhak- 
sneare is never out of date, and the sketches of Shakspearian 
characters contained in a poem written by Blanchard on 
the first page of a book called Mulberry Learn, compiled by 
a Shokspeare Club calle^he Mulberries (though why Mulberries 
we entirely foil to see), II graceful, and as easily appreciable now 
as then. g 

On the whole, this book will certainly he a disappointment to those 
who, never having previously read Mr. Blanchard’s works, had a 
vague impression that he was one of a knot of wits and poets. It 
was in the “ Keepsake ” and “Album” period that he flourished; and 
bis vagueness of thought and language, and sentimental vapouring, 
are very characteristic of the sort of poetry which then passed 
current. It is from this point of view alone that the volume ie 
worth notice. Any attempt to revive Leman Blanchard as a post 
on his own account is hopeless. 


ERSILIA.* 


She lived as lives the moon, for her dark lord. 

Or rainbow, scabbard of the tempest’s sword.—P. 95. 

It is with for more, poetry aud fitness that, a little later, ho speaks 
of the rainbow as “heaven's lyre.” 

A pine-tree soared 

Sun-bronzed, like Triumph on a pedestal.—P. 99. 

The spell may be surest when feelings come forth. 

Like a lily resisting the winds of the north.—P. 152. 

In fact, the poems are overloaded with Bimiles and metaphors, moat 
of them inappropriate. But, as a set-off to this high-flown language, 
the poet occasionally adopts a simplicity of language which verges bn 
puerility. At p. 116 ho says that the water in a lady’s bath 
Will rise to meet her on her cool earner. 

Atp. 119, describing a village congregation going to church, he 
mentions that 

Virgins, with flushed but placid face, 

Their grandsireg led along. 

If this means anything, it records the homely fact that the young 
women were warm with walking and tlio exertion of gutting their 
grandfathers to church. 

We are glad to say, however, that thero are some passages 
in Mr. Blanchard’s verse of which we can speak more&vourably 
The following description of evening at p. 138 is pretty, though 
as usual, too redundant in simile:— 

Already hath the day grown grey with age; 

And in the west, like to a conqueror crowned, 
la faint with too much glory. On the ground 
lie flings his dazzling arms; and, as a sage, 

Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage. 

And here is another fancy of the same kind, a description of an after 
glow, though it is open to the same accusation of being too crammed 
with similes; and we must also take exception to the uupoetical 
word “ heaves,” which Mr. Blanchard here and elsewhere, possibly 
owing to the exigencies of rhyme, employe as a synonym fo; 
"stir*":— 

Nothing beeves 

As Time looks baek upon the path he leaves. 

A scares felt flush is seen to live and die, 

A* if the Sun re-oped his heavy eye, - t 
Then by some tending cloud was ntnned to sleep, 

And bathed his burning forehead in the deep. 

Lot ere he drops, how fast the vapours ride 
To dip their feathers in bis wealthy tide s 
While some to hover round his head repair, 

And wind their pallid fingers through Eds hair 1 
Some flap their wings of sn6w amiable breath. 

And on his bosom drink a golden death.—P. 175. 

(K.tbe humorous poems we have loft ourselves but Uttie space to 
•peak. Some emulate the style of Hood in making each stanza 
eudwith a joke,after tile forioon of the immortal" Ben Battle "and 
“Mary's Ghent," Perhaps the best is one on 41 The Art of Book- 


rpilE author of My Little Lady has not improved on her former 
JL work, and we are sorry to have to say that Ertitia is a decided 
foiling off froih a story which seemed to promise a new writer of 
considerable ability and charmiug qualities. The present boob Is 
alender in construction and lumbering in treatment. It leaves on 
the reader the impression of a monologue rather than of a drama 
—graceful but feeble, and, such as it is, the tenderness siokfy 
rather than pathetic. It is not exoiting, nor even interesting, in 
plot; for the catastrophe is told in the “ prologue,” and the condi¬ 
tions are so transparent that as the story proceeds then is no room, 
left for doubt or mystery. It is all plain sailing from first to last 
—from the predestined love affair betweenErsilut and Mr. Fleming 
to the identity of M. Roussel with Prince Zaraikine; from Hum¬ 
phrey's misplaced attachment to the hapless fote of the two lovers. 
A novel must be a very powerful bit of character-painting indeed 
which can safely venture thus to dispense with intricacy and 
uncertainty alike, and we do not find this power in ErtUia. On 
the contrary, those of the personages who stand out from the rest 
at all stand out as figures in a picture, not as creations of 
literature, and are not characters so much as portraits. The 
heroine herself is precisely one of the “ Lady ” women with whom 
the pne-Raffaellito school has made us familiar $ tall, slender, 
melancholy, mediaeval; fond of half-tints and straight-cut, flowing 
garments; much given to gathering flowers^ and sure to possess a 
nocklace of amber beads, good for composition; a very fair and 
stately person, but not comfortable, and giving one an unpleasant im¬ 
pression of posing and self-consciousness. The scenes, too, axe scenes 
that would paint better than act} and, indeed, the characteristic 
defect of the book is that it is painting, not narrative —hi series of 
pen-and-ink sketches rtther than a continuously developed story 
brightened by powerful and dramatic scenes. For, just as painting 
may be too statuesque, so may literature be too picturesque, using 
the word in its true, not arbitrary, meaning: and Errilia is a 
striking example of this. The author succeeds best with certain 
of her characters of the second degree; and chiefly those whom 
she does not like: snch as Mrs. Grey, vulgar, shallow, pretentious 
worldly j her good, uninteresting, formal little daughter Rose: poor 
troubled and untidy Charlotte, with less brains than feelings; 
the “ for away uncle," prompt, cold, and businesslike j and the 
miserly old grandfathor, who makes every one unhappy by his 
fierceness and ill-temper. In these she shows a sense 01 humour 
which helps to enliven the somewhat oppressive liMubriottfneat of 
the story—a lugubriousness that is greatly e nh a nc ed by ‘rite 
monotony of style, and by the adoption of that dangerous method 
of autobiography which ought to be employed only .by we fin* 
masters in the craft, and by them with caution and apf^riy. 

The story is exceedingly simple. It rate fortfe t&e bqvish Jove 
of the narrator, Humphrey Ra ndolph, for his ooualn $!rsti£*| a 
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km that began in' childhood when he was a little follow of tune 
and she was “a slim little maiden of twelve years in a dim aea- 
blue frock and amber necklace, with loose brown hair falling upon 
her neck and shoulders, and in her skirt, which she held gathered 
up in front, a great heap of wet apple-blossoms,” Humphrey has 
been transferred from his mother's home to the house of his far¬ 
away uncle, who lives in Kensington, and is going to send him to 
school; and he is moping in the parlour when Emilia coiues in 
from the gftrden, with her wet apple blossoms and her sweet in- 
atinctive womanliness, to do her beBt to comfort him. u The two 
children were friends directly. She was three yean older than 
'Humphrey, hut scarcely less of a child, I fancy, than he was,” aajB 
the author, who is himself Humphrey; and who a little further on 
odds , u I think she saw Humphrey's tears, though the boy tried 
hard to hide them”; this being the curious mixture of the 
biographical with the autobiographical manner of narration that 
helps to make ErsUia vague ana watery. The real story opens 
with the companionship of Humphrey and £rsilia, when he was a 
young artist of rising merit, and sho the reputed widow of Prince 
Zaraikine, an unredeemed scamp who had deserted her after having 
married her for her money, being at the time “ madly in love with a 
Polish Countess who was already provided with a husband.” 
Emilia and her chaperon, Aunt ftathilde, or Mile, de Briesac, 
are at Eaux-Bonnes, where Humphrey stumbles on them by 
■chance, and forthwith loses his heart to the beautiful woman as 
he had formerly lost it to the pretty child. Her husband had 
been reported dead for nearly a year, and she is beginning to enjoy 
life in the melancholy manner of her kind. She embroiders, as 
hedte her type; and she is laudably f<Hg]i of walking. Sometimes 
she goes too far, and then has to jolt home in rough country carts 
with Humphrey or, shipping in this wise:— 

She smiled as she spoke, to nmcsuiv him, and in the dim light he seemed 
to see all the mystery of those far-sinning heavens redacted in her eyes, and 
was satisfied. As for him—that fair presence was near him, that sweetest 
influence was npon him ; 1 think that at that moment he would have asked 
nothing better of life than to go on thus for ever through that clear dark- 
aces, beneath those stars, in that immense harmony of earth and heaven. 
Long afterwards—iu truth, it was but a few months, but there are time* 
when life is not counted by the calendar—lung afterward* then, 1 say, 
Humphrey, tanking another star-lit journey with this same companion 
under other skies, looked back with a sort of wondering doubt on llm uu- 
«xpectaut tranquillity, the accepted peace of this summer night—us one 
who, waking in the frnsen darkness of a winter morning, doubts of the 
golden light, the birds anti flowers of the summer lii.it lias been. 

But all this sentimental joy is soon broken up, for there comes 
on the scene Arthur Fleming, Humphrey 7 * master iu art, and the 
^evidently predestined lover of the fair Ereilia. Perhaps the 
vaguest personage in the whole gallery is this Arthur Fleming, 
whose influence is so important. We are told that he is pure and 
noble, high-minded and a good artist; that ho is not strong, and 
that he is not young; but ihese are mere words, and give no dis¬ 
tinct image of the man as ho lives and moves through the pages. 
We cannot for the life of us t understand why ErsUia foils in love 
with him so quickly and so de\ otmlly; for the only thing that he 
really does is to get ill, and be somewhat too impatient iu his con¬ 
valescence for either a strqng man or a sweet soul. It seems to us 
that the character has been drawn from life, and drawn too close at 
hand to he artistically correct. It wants the clearness of those 
ideas which, however they may have been suggested, arc in a 
certain sense ail author's own creation by thought and meditation. 
Here the lines are as indistinct as a badly focussed photograph; 
while the whole treatment evidently suggests perfect acquaintance 
with the original. And, from the very foot of that perfect acquaint¬ 
ance on the part of the Author, explanatory details and graphic 
touches are left out for the sake of a more Ultimate description of 
thoughts and mental conditions which do not give us character or 
personality. As we have said, the raison detre of the master is 
visible from the first, and there is never uny doubt about the part 
which is to be assigned to him. lie and Ersilia full in love with 
«ach other, picturesquely not dramatically, as in the following 


Humphrey, held captive at the card-table by Mademoiselle Muthilde, 
looked more than once across the room to where, round Mr. Fleming and 
Eratlia, two wax candles made a circle of light. They shone on the 
suliehea floor, on the open music-book resting Against the faded red silk 
back of the piano, and on the subtle harmonies of colour where tho tender 
whiteness of Emilia's hand met the yellowing ivory of the keys, the yellow 
Whiteness of the lace ruffles round her slender wrist. 

Just as evident is the part to be played by M. Roussel, whom 
Humphrey is the proximate means of bringing into the group. 
Notwithstanding all the quiet assertions of this rheumatic and 
mysterious man that he had seen Prince Zaraikine drowned, 
the experienced reader knows that he is telling a falsehood for 
the occasion, and that he is no other than that personage him¬ 
self. But the author hae, we fancy, to use one of her own j 
fovourite expression*, drawn here as much too liberally on her 
imagination as she has trusted too literally to fact for her Mr. 
Fleming. The Prince is so doubt a scoundrel, but ho is not 
• fool, and it is to be supposed that he has some kind of meaning 
running through his life and informing his actions. Not caring 
for his wife more than for the tot passer-by in the street, but 
tmrnbly hard up for money, we cannot understand why, in the first 
R v ? her to long without applying to her; or why, in the 



M honour ” was not knptioated-’-how couhHibewben ha had de¬ 
serted her, and “ made himself dead ” for so long ?-vfin& fcfo affec¬ 
tion was as non-existent as bis honour. Why* then* he should 
run such risk as must needs attend a duel fo e mystery of folly 
which is not explained by anything that the ahthor says ; sad lus 
brutality in the interview with his wife is against the. salmi in¬ 
stinct of such a man as he is depicted.. The working or the char¬ 
acter altogether is a muddle, and evidently beyond the Writer's 
power: the commingling of brutality with chicanery, of thexafian 
with the mcroc, being as untrue to nature as it is false In art. But 
the whole episode o? Mr. Fleming’s death, with all the - a ttendin g 
circumstances, reads to us forced and ludikely-^eomething unreal 
And distorted, and ludicrous rather than touching. It is naif the 
battle of success for a writer to know his own powers, aad to be 
able to measure exactly the tether of his capabilities. Soft and 
gentle natures suit best the powers of our present author; old- 
fashioned moralities, and, if sue likes, new-fashioned g eni i m en taM- 
ties; but the dork and tortuous ways of crime make a road so 
utterly unfamiliar to her that she lands herself at last in the non¬ 
sense of such a character as Prince Zaraikine, which is of the kind 
known familiarly as neither flesh nor fowl.. 

We are sorry not to he able to speak with move praise of this 
book. We thought, as we have said, that My Littie Lady had 
introduced us to a writer of sterling merit, and that our literature 
would be enriched by future contributions ot equal value; bnt 
Emilia is a decided foiling off in literary power, though it fo 
prettily written and delicately portrayed. It is not a navel of 
character, nor of dramatic situation, nor yet of artistic plot; and 
wo got tired of a succession of mere pictures like the one we have 
extracted, which are good only as instructions to the so-called 
“illustrators.” We hope that the next novel from the pen of 
this author will be more perfect in the essentials of a well-de¬ 
veloped work of fiction; and that before sho writes anil publishes 
again, she will have determined accurately what she can do 
Hud what sho cannot, what she knows in human life and what she 
only dreams and imagines. 

THE REUNION CONFERENCE AT BONN.* 

T TPTlIS volume appears at an opportune moment; for the propo- 
J- sitious agreed upon at Bonn Lust autumn are just now under 
the o moderation of the Convocation of Canterbury, and Dr. Pussy's 
! repudiation of them, now so happily withdrawn, had naturally dis- 
' quitted many minds. It is well, therefore, that members of Con- 
vocatinu should have tho whole question before them, and should 
thus have the moans of testing the soundness and relevancy of the 
various criticisms. Nor, indeed, is the question one which concerns 
j English Ohurohmon alone, whether in Convocation or elsewhere. 
The religious and ecclesiastical side of tho question is of course the 
one which is most apparent. But it li&s other sides to it also which 
tho politician and philosopher may study with interestand advantage. 
The religious feuds of Christendom have certainly played as im¬ 
portant a part in its political as in its occlosiaaiicul history i and it is 
pr<.bnhie that they will do so again. Not to go further Dock, the 
Crimean war owed its origin to a religious quarrel; yet, how 
momentous have been its political consequences I It has, in feet, 
altered tho map and reversed the political tendencies of Continental 
Europe. Tho collapse of Russia broke the back of absolutism 
throughout the civilised world, and forced its representatives one 
by one to govern on constitutional principles, or to make way for 
those who would. The last to succumb was tho Pope, and 
ho h as endeavoured to indemnity himself in the spiritual 
sphere for the loss which he has ’sustained in the temporal Tho 
Eastern question is coming to the front again; and, however long 
the skill of diplomatists or statesmen may be able to shelve its 
solution, it is certain that when the day of reckoning coiues the 
• religious element will exercise a powerful influence on the negoti¬ 
ations. We cannot agree, therefore, with those who would dismiss 
with supercilious gibes such efforts towards Christian reunion os 
those which have lately been made at Bonn. One of the cha¬ 
racteristic traits of British philistinism which excites the derision 
of foreign publicists is the shallow and ignorant criticism which 
the English press, for the most part, oestowB upon religious 
questions. The political press of France, of Italy, ana of Germany 
may possibly be more hostile to some of the received principles of 
Christianity than our own; but at all events foreign writers know 
what they are about, and understand what they attack. They do 
not think it beneath them to master the history of Churches and 
dogmas, even if they should happen to despise teem. But, to judge 
from the usual discussion of religious topics in the English press, 
one might suppose that some editors are in the habit or con¬ 
sidering the qualification of a writer to be in an inverse ratio to 
his knowledge of the snbjeot. Wo hate frequently had occasion 
to expose the fresh and ingenuous ignorance which the Times al¬ 
ways brings to bear on the discussion of theological questions. 
The public will not Boon forget its marvellous article* on the 
Bonn Conference of Ust August, and it fo probably a wholesome 
remembrance of the castigation which foe ignorance drew down 
upon it from various quarters on that, occasion that has induced it 
to st eer clear of the Bonn Conference in tiw in terval. A speech of the 
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Maratebin Convocation this tsosk* however* oftam I tootomph- 
wg a Wt to be routed, and the Ifeut ha* a vailed itself at ft to 
■boot o Parthian aero* at the BonnConference, «It > high 
W weeretold, M thftBMiopft]«ft'o 4 FtrifiUn^ with such matters 
•ft to* Bonn Conference." The oracle doe* not till ua wbt* the 
“ high time" struck, or why the Bona Conference belongs to the 
category of u trifling matters." U it still in “an Oriental hua%* 
and troubled with a vision of “ Archimandridt" P Anyhow, it has 
learnt one maxim at least of worldly prudence—namely, that when 
ignorance wields the pen, it is safer to deal in assertions than to 
venture on reasons. 

It is not worth while, however, to argue seriously against 
writers who are above the vulgar prejudice which prompts ordinary 
mortals to avoid the discussion of questions which they consider it 
beneath them to understand. But crudities which are only 
amusing in the columns of the Tima become mischievous whoa 
prorogated under the mgis of the primatial see of Canterbury. 
Last Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered a speech 
in Convocation which was, we confess, too mysterious for our 
comprehension. The subject under discussion was the propositions 
agreed upon at the last Bonn Conference. The Arcbmshop “ felt 
unable to sign ” them because be thought them “ abstruse and 
difficult." This was natural enough, and, had the Primate left the 
mattur there, we Bliould not feel called upon to do more than admire 
his caution Unfortunately, however, he went on to pour a stream of 
cold water, not only on the Bonn Conferences, but on all attempts 
at reunion on the constitutional basis of the Church over which he 
presides. “ He felt more in regard to those difficulties which 
separated the Church from those who were near in language, in 
sympathy, in regard to the same love of the Bible, and from being 
fellow -Christiana in this country, than he did in regard to those 
divisions which existed in respect to people who were a great 
distance from us locally." Does his Grace moan that we are to 
make no effort to reunite with Christians abroad till we have 
made up our differences with all our fellow-Christians at home ? 
If so, then A fortiori it is a still greater folly to waste our energies 
and substance in endeavouring to convert the heathen, since they 
ora at a greater distance from ua even than Eastern Christians 
“ in sympathy ” and in “ love to the Bible," and in the fact of 
their not “ being fellow-Christians in this country ” or elsewhere. 
But tho Archbishop did not mean this. He says, indeed, that be 
41 should like to begin with those who arc about our doors ” ; but 
his vision soon expanded, till it rapidly embraced “ tbs Swedish 
Church," and “ the Danish Church," and “ the groat Church of 
Luther"; and then, u gazing across the Atlantic," “h© could not 
shut his eyes to the fact that, there wore some thirty million per¬ 
sons, speaking too the English tongue, and who were Christians, 
but not members of any Episcopal Church, with whom union 
might he sought." 

Ail this is no doubt very magnificent; but we do not gather 
from tho Report before us that the English Churchmen who 
attended the Reunion Conferences at Bonn permitted tUomselvea 
to indulge in the unprofitable day-dreams on which the Arch¬ 
bishop of Caittorlmry pathetically declines to “ shut his eyes." 
Their views were not visionary, hut practical; and tho task at 
which they laboured, though humble enough in comparison with 
the soaring heights at which tho Archbishop aims, was at all 
events within their reach. “ It seems to he forgotten," as Dr. 
Liddon reminds us in liis valuable Introduction to tho English 
translation of the Bonn Conference Report,“ that, while duties are 
for man, opportunities ore from God. Man cannot command op¬ 
portunities Tor service; hut he should ever be ready to make tho 
most of them. And God guides man into the paths of duty by 
the opportunities which lie oilers in tho course of His Providence. 
The Old Catholic movement, as far as English OhurcAmen are 
concerned, is an instance of such a guidance." The Archbishop 
appears to take a different view. Very good. But he is bound to 
suggest an alternative. Bishop Butler rebuked and exposed long 
ago the folly of supposing that 11 to draw pictures of virtue ” was 
the same thing as being virtuous. It is pleasant to sit at home 
at esse and discourse on the beauty of Christian uuity from the 
vantage ground of Lambeth; but the unity of Christendom 
will never be restored in this way. ^ A practical beginning must be 
made somewhere; and, if the Archbishop of Canterbury disapproves 
of the beginning which has been made at Bonn, it is not unreasonable 
to ask him to suggest a better. It is all very well to say that 
11 union might be sought," not only with tho various Protestant 
communities at home, but also with “ the Swedish Church," K( the 
Danish Church,”“the great Church of. Luther,"and tho thirty 
millions of Mormons, Shakers, and other sects which ore as nume¬ 
rous “ across the Atlantic " os gnats in autumn. ' But how is the 
union to be sought P Will his. Greco suggest a basis P Will he 
draw out the outlines of a concordat P When he has done so we 
will discuss it with the some candour with Which we have dis¬ 
cussed the propositions adopted by the Bonn Conference. Of those 
propositions this at least can be stud, that they are on the old lines 
of English Charohmanfkip. Is it on theso lines that the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury thinks that “ union might be sought" with 
the thirty million nondescripts “across the Atlantic," or with the 
attenuated Christianity without Christ which now represents, for 
the most part, “ the great Church of Luther." P Unless he has a 
practical answer to givd to these questions, it would surely be 
Letter to let others endeavour to earn the beatitude of the - mim* 
makers water; the paly conditions which at present appear I giti* 
j and feasible. Thai sneers of iW Tim* they can aff< [ to 



desphre; but they have surely a right to expect fromtbftC 
or the see of Canterbury something more substantial on * 
tbflit a solemn discourse on the duty of achieving the L, 
which m ight be taken u almost a censure on those wh 
working up to the possible. 

These remarks are not misplaced, for the first half of Dr.lBtoff 
preface to the volume under review is devoted to a refutation of 
objections against the . Bonn Conference, and he exposes, among 
the rest, the fallacy and the shallowness of such criticism aafhst 
to which the Archbishop of Canterbury has given the sanction of 
his official position. The latter half of Dr. Liddon’s preface con¬ 
sist* of on elaborate defence of the Bonn prepositions against the 
strictures of Dr. Puaey. For ourselves, we had no doubt from 
the beginning that Dr. Puaey was under a strange misappmhe&r 
sion; and. we have now his own assurance that the fact waa ie» 
If Dr. Puaey had reed the full Report before he criticised the 
propositions which were finally adopted, we feel confident that 
he would never have criticized them at all. Altogether the 
Report is singularly interesting. Dr. Bollinger's remarkfthte 
speeches occupy the greater part of it, and the Report ift wall 
worth preserving for their sake alone. We may add that the 
volume is very cheap for its size and matter. 


L'ART? 

T 9 ART, an illustrated review published weekly in Paris, baa at 
" least the merit of being very large both in size and concep¬ 
tion. The dimension of the page is no loss than seventeen 
inches by twelve; each number contains twenty-four pages; tho 
illustrations every week consist of one, sometimes of two, large 
etchings; also there are occasional lithographs, likewise reproduo- . 
tions from croquu or sketches—somewhat scratchy, it must be ad¬ 
mitted—besides woodcuts, which have the merit, with the atten¬ 
dant demerit, of being unlike our English methods. It might 
have been feared that an enterprise so gigantic—the largest by for 
now afloat—would have tired out projectors, subscribers, and 
readers alike. Yet we are glad to say that these three volumes, 
with a fourth auspiciously begun, show improvement; the latest 
numbers are an advance on the earliest. The material bulk, how¬ 
ever, is a misfortune; VArt can only be carried about in a wheel¬ 
barrow. 

The preface, which we do not much admire, is in true French 
fashion; rrometheus, almost as a matter of course, takes part in it. 
The eutire universe would seem to be too small for I!An* More¬ 
over, it appears that “ the union of new forces with the intellectual 
power of humanity " has hitherto been much neglected, and that 
there is “ need of a revival which may stimulate toe soul." Theft 
follow platitudes which take a more practical turn. The oonusxjnn 
between art and industry is spoken of as if it were a new discovery* 
Nothing is to escape notice. u All the art manifestations of humanity 
in the post and in the present ’’ will be thoroughly studied. 
Furthermore, “ the end is to make war against the theoretic in- 
di fibrentiem which is dominant among artiste—an enervate and 
sterile eclecticism, not less fetal to progress in art than to advance¬ 
ment iu politics, philosophy, and morals." This is indeed some¬ 
thing like an art journal I 

Yet wo are bound to. acknowledge that much good work has bean 
done during the first year, and the second year, w we have said, 
bids fair to be better than the first. Turning to the iQuatratious, 
wo find that they afford some tolerable examples of the various 
processes of reproduction now in vogue. And we are rather 
glad to find that no space is given to chtorao-lithographs—an art of 
late made common, and only to be tolerated when at Ua best. 
Among the least fortunate of the reproductions ere the fio-oalfod 
facsimiles from original drawings or sketches—w class of work 
which, if timed out of hand weu, has much value and attractive¬ 
ness. Equally unsatisfactory are many of the reprints from old 
engravings; the lines which ought to be continuous are broken, 
tbo chiaroscuro is crudely black and white, and the whole plate 
tends to rottenness. lit certain of these processes photography 
comes in as an intermediate agent; even in the admirable wood- 
cuts from statues in the Museum of Naples, it is evident that 
photographs must have sided the draughtsman in his outlines 
and articulations. Tho permanence of all the illustrations seems 
tolerably well assured by the ink used in the printing. The 
boasted permanence of some processes has proved painfully 
illusive; take, os aa example, that of Poitevins lithe-photo¬ 
graphy, unfortunately employed in the magnificent albums 
of illustrations to M. Labartes Hutoire dm Artt indwtriek am 
moym-dgo ft A Ifooqua do la rtnmmancf. These reproductions* 
flnfeetere of their kind, were published in 1864, and among them 
we find an imposing ivory triptych and a Byzantine bas-relief 
in metal, severally “ le r&ufftat <Fun transport but pierre, sans re¬ 
touches, d’tm ciichd photographiqne prfe par M. Besthtar sur hi 
monument." We have watched these “permanent "impveeekjftft 
year by year; at first they had a force, relief, and detail little g>ort 
of the originals; now, after persistant fadings, they .JO* reduced 
almost to shadows. We think, therefore, that HAfi tojriteBOtto 
mk support from broken reds. Besides, photography , to- an| «$-/ 
art; neither arc these processes of mroditetitte 1 m*>re tjufet drifetilfr; 
mechanical operations* The journal before uniter it fntoijftlffr 
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more; the actual hand of the artist is present, so that some few 
of these copies, hemp the product of the free spirit of art, may 
fairly take rank as originals. + 

The codsu inmate art of tho best French etchers has of late years 
been made familiar to England by the plates published in The 
Portfolio. Indeed, JO AH borrows, with the consent of Mr. 
riamerton, tho editor of that journal, a “ Cour de maison hoi- 
landaise,” etched by M. Raion from a choice example of l)e 
Ilooghe in our National Gallery. For tone, for suggestion of 
colour, for shadow without blackness, and light without crudity, 
as well as for a realism which represents illusively tho substance 
and tho surface of stone, bricks, and mortar, this plate is almost 
beyond the reach of criticism. Here is an instance in which a 
copy takes independent rank as an original. It used to be said 
that Coleridge in his translation of Wallenstein improved upon 
Schiller; it is almost a truism that a translator of poetry must be 
himself a poet, and he often shows his divine gift by throwing 
himself iuto the real meaning and living spirit of the author with 
an ardour which carries him a little over the hounds and impels 
him into the license which is the poet’s privilege. In some such 
way these Fronch etchings are to ho read; they are seldom closely 
litoral; they are often to bo received as free translations or 
even paraphrases. One or two other plates deserve examination. 
AL Jaeqinuunrt, known in England among the foremost of French 
etchers, has found a congenial theme from Capella, a rare artist, 
resembling Cuyp, of whom we have lately seen two examples 
among u the Old Masters’’ nt Burlington House. Usually he 
dwells lovingly among tranquil seas under serene skies ; but here, 
in “ Lhpprouue de forage,” black masses of cumuli charged with 
thunder uoL only serve as an element of grandeur, but are skilfully 
used as a background to a son horizon dashed with a gleam of 
light, and to white Rails which float peacefully upon the waters 
unsuspicious of the coming storm. This plate may be quoted as a 
poetic rendering of a poetic picture. Moreover, its technique 
shows knowledge and command of tho means which may best con¬ 
duce to the desired ends. Not a single line is lost in blackness, 
and each in its movement and \ ital force gains intention and con¬ 
duces to unity. Tho chiaroscuro ranges from points of utmost 
light to masses of deepest shadow, tho two extremes being brought 
together by delicately graduated intermediate passages. From the 
multitude of etchings in these volumes we select, partly for tho hake 
of contrast, a plate remarkable chiefly for its audacity. “ Be vase 
do Chine,” etched by M. Waltner, hardly exaggerates the bruvoura 
of Fortuny. To that singular genius OArt naturally gives 
many pages. Wo are glad to add thnt our English art is not 
neglected. In recent numbers are aeon to groat advantage an 
etching by M. Raj on of a portrait of Mrs. Baldwin by Reynolds, 
also a companion plate by M. Waltner of a picture of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert by llomney. Likewise, in a different line of subject, ap¬ 
pears a Tho Environs of Norwich,” after Crome. Wo are informed 
that one object which O’Art Jia@ in view is to make our English 
school in all its br&nchos better/known upon the Continent. 

French criticisms on contcpiuoraiy English art are often amusing, 
though seldom flattering/'' Tne expert employed on the Royal 
Academy of lost year, Who signs his name as a pledge that he is 
prepared to take all consequences, treads on such lender ground 
that we will not attempt o translation, but gi/o in the original 
the following morceaux;— 

M. J. C. Horsley cultivfl le genre troubadour de peudule. MM. C. W. Cope, 
A. Elmore, W. K. Frost, ont beau fsirc nppei uux roraaucier*, atix pofctea, 
*ux dramaturges, ils n'en existent pas duvautngc; lea inspirations one 
demands M. W. C. T. Dobson an foyer dotnestinue ne aont pas plus 
houreuses; Troy Weight, de M. K. A*Hart,n'u d'nutre rdsultat quo de 
rendro incomprehensible Election acudcniiquc. 

La part do# Aentries n'ent pa# beaucoup plus brillante quo relic dcs 
Academicians memes. M. Henry Stacy Marks cat born-souUe, sen ]ireten¬ 
tions s'accordont fort mol avec mm rcsultat*. M. II. O’Neil s’est penab uuo 
Ophelia qui posse tout ce qu’on petit imogiser; e’est d’un mauvais invrai- 
s emb lable * M. E. J. Poynter a de haute* visAw, inais, quo Rhodope, betas! 
le§ iustifie pout M. P.*F. Ycnnies manufacture du papier print, et quel 
papier point! M. J. E. Hodgwn cst d’un vulgniro d&olnnt. 

Wood engravings, some occupying the whole page, others small 
enough to bo worked into the letterpress, naturally play a conspi¬ 
cuous pert. The art os practised m France differs considerably 
from toe form it assumes in England. There can be no doubt that 
the mistaken teaching in our schools of art, a teaching which re¬ 
quires manual finish rather than intellectual grasp of the subject in 
hand, has tended to reduce engraving, in common with other arts,, 
to monotonous mechanism. This is made manifest on comparison 
of the Graphic, to take one of the best examples in oar current 
literature, with JO Ant. More nearly approaching, however, to the 
awing of band and the dexterous play of line so triumphant among 
theFrench were the drawings on wood by Sir John Gilbert pub¬ 
lished in the earlier volumes of the Illustrated London News. Yet 
I!Art adorns its pages with a pretty and highly iiuiahed English 
woodcut by Mr. J. Whyxnper, after a drawing of animals with 
landscape surroundings by Mr. Joseph Wolf. This elaborated print, 
made dressy as for the drawing-room, and not unworthy of com¬ 
parison with the famous tail-pieces to Bewick’s Birds, contrasts 
strangely with the sketchy and pen-like drawings of donkeys, 
elephants, and camels, by At, London, We understand that the 
English school of wood-engraving will shortly appear in this 
Enoch journal in unaccustomed fores ft commission having been 
gtnn to reproduce on a large scale the two pictures by Claude, 
and the two by Turner, which hang together in the National 
Gallery. We are told that a couple are finished, and prove wonder¬ 


ful specimens of English manipulation. These wftl doubtless he 
printed each on a separate page, the paper good, and with no letter- 
press at the back; this obvious provision has bean made in recent 
numbers with advantage. The conclusion we come to—a sort of 
conclusion to which comparisons often lead—is that the French and 
English modes of wood-engraving have severally distinctive merits 
and demerits. We are disappointed not to find architectural plates 
after the style adopted by of. Viollet le Due, especially as only in 
Franco can Ibis excellence bo reached. In turning^ over the 
ponderous pages of JO Art, some woodcuts we meet with are too 
black; they remiud us of certain of M. Gustave Dora’s illustra¬ 
tions to the Bible, which might apparently have been executed 
before the day when God created light, tipe&king generally, we 
would say in favour of the French, on the evidence here and 
elsewhere before us, that in thoir engravings, as in their pictures, 
they desire tone and unity, and detest distraction; that, more¬ 
over, they rejoice in suggestive sketchinoss with a light and play- 
lid hand, knowing by happy instinct just where to leave oft. It 
must also be admitted that, with considerable realism, they unite 
the higher faculty of dramatic representation of character. This 
intuition of the indwelling spirit of a subject, this power of accen¬ 
tuating salient points, extends oven to landscape, as will be seen 
in some sympathetic studies from tho breezy trees, dewy meadows, 
and aerial skies of AI. Corot. As a favourable example of the 
criticisms which throughout these volumes accompany the illus¬ 
trations, we quote the following:— 

Quand le pay sag i ate claasique d’avant 1830 prend ponT sujot un Saint - 
Jtrorne on im Silent II cncadro sft figure dan# un paysage assortl et fabriqud 
do toutc* pieces, avec dos riels emprunttfs au Poussin, des rochers pri# a 
Salvator Him., des palmier# tir& do Raphael, des temples groc# copies d’un 
bas-relief quc-lcouque. 

Chez Corot, e’est 1© procedtf inverse. 11 cut trap anwmreux do la nature 
pour no pas l’aeeepter tello qu'riio eat et la respecter ; mai.% suivaat le 
carscteru de# site# qu’il rencontre, suivaat lour tristeeso ou luur blrfoite, 
b*ur grandeur ou lour grftue, #on imagination y evoque naturrilement tello 
vision riantc ou severe do l’hisioire profane ou Bucrve. La nature, dans lt*» 
toil on de Corot, rent u done nSdle et rcssemblante. El le peraounQgu qu’il y 
ajoute ne fait, au lieu de l’ultrier, qu’cu accentuer le caraclero. 

The letter-proas, which sometimes plays only second to the illus¬ 
trations, is varied so as to meet all tastes. Music and the drama 
are not excluded, yet articles of this sort avoid tho llashinesa of 
those in the elder journal called VArtiste. Cookery is not yet 
included among the “ Fine Arts,” an omission which would indi¬ 
cate that in Fans they have not heard of the tine things which Sir 
Henry Cole Iv.G.B. has been doing among saucepans and gridirons 
in London and tho country. The articles naturally differ in length 
as in subject; some, such as the illustrated biographies of M. 
Gavarni, AI. Corot, and M. Fortuny, are long and elaborate; 
others, like the account of Russian art, are short and inefficient. 
Evidently one purpose in these many-sided views has been to make 
tho journal cosmopolitan; this, indeed, is essential to its oxiBtence. 
A circulation in Franco alone could not possibly cover the heavy 
outlay. With this “ international ” aim, agents, we are told, have 
been appointed all over the world; eleven arc apportioned to London, 
four to Vienna, three to Naples, and such placeB as Bucharest are 
not forgotten. This does, indeed, look like business. With a 
like cosmopolitan motive, art news is collected oven from regions 
where art scarcely exists. Some of the writers are also foreign to 
France; thus Mr. liamerton, who apologizes needlessly for his 
French, furnishes two papers on “ La nationality dans Tart.” As 
for the general stylo of criticism in these volumes, it is that which 
is known os “ smart ’’ journalism. It partakes of the offhand 
manner of M. About rather than of the student-like mode of 
M. Gustave Blanche, yot it ia seldom bo brilliant as the writing of 
that blatant critic Af. Thdopliilo Gautier. Within the range of 
English Criticism Hazlitt and Allan Cunningham most nearly ap¬ 
proach these French journalists of art. Tho weakness of the 
majority of such writers in all countries is that, being Jocks of 
all trades, discoursing with equal gusto on Paris sewage and the 
pootry of Parnassus, they have no profound knowledge of or 
veneration for art. Like Mr. Buskin, they find it favourable for 
what Bacon calls u victory of wit and contradiction "; they use it 
as “ a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and 
down, with a fair prospect.” 


MOltlCF/S PINDAR.* 


I T is no light task to attempt a translation of Pindar. The ex¬ 
perienced poetess who gave the budding ode-writer a sound 
hint “ to sow with the hand, not with tho whole sack,” did not 
accomplish all tho good results of her excellent advice. In many 
of his odes there is such a crowding together of myth, gnome 
simile, and metaphor into half a dozen consecutive sentences, that 
to unravel the tangle in English, without losing the thread of con¬ 
nexion by breaking out into lengthy parentheses, or otherwise 
departing from the original, is a problem costing as much pains 
as any that can fall to the lot of a classical translator. Some 
have tried to solve it by rendering Pindar into blank vena* 
but there is too much truth in Mr. Maries’* remark in his pre^ 
face, that such a version must needs “ bear to its ‘original 
much such a relation os a ship’s mast to a fir-tree, or a trim- 


* The Olympian and Pythian Odte of Pindar. Translated Into Baalish 
Vem-q by the Rev. Frauds David Meries, M.A„ Fdlqw of QaastfsColL, 
Oxford, and Assistant Master at Rugby School. Louden 1 Usury & Slug 
tt Co. 1876. 
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clipped hedge to * wild hawthoft: the change In form wtoount*! 
to a change In essence.'!} Others, like Mr. Myers. with deliberate 
purpose, and no doubt with a somewhat justifiable “bibltoiatjy, * 
resort to a proee vorsion after the manner of our Authorized Version 
of the prophetto books of the Old Testament Here, however, 
the danger is lest the excess of words in the English beyond 
those of the Greek Bhouid be in the ratio of three to one. An 
example occurs to us in the description of Apollo's rescue of 
Asclepius from his mother Ooronis’s funeral pyre, and the words 
eaioplva a’avnp B&ifam irupa, in translating which Mr. Myers has 
“ And the blase of the burning tierv pile was cloven before him 
asunder in the midst” whilst Mr' Morice goes to the opposite 
extreme iu his too brief rendering, “The flames around him 
break." The original means, of course, that the burning pile 
clave asunder for the god to see and carry off his son; but the 
regnant sentence is, we must confess, very hard to handle. If, 
owover, this is constantly the case, it is in soma measure 
a recommendation of Mr. Morice’s choice of metre for trans¬ 
lating Pindar—that is, an approximation to the original in 
syllAbic agreement of corresponding stanzas, as well as in length 
of lines in strophe and antistrophe, while for a metrical basis 
resort is had to English metres with considerable license of 
combinations and equivalents. The result is certainly effective 
on the whole, and may claim to ho fairly Pindaric; whilst it 
is no discredit to it that it has a seeming smack of Gray, and 
flows with a roll which may or may not have been caught from 
that modern ode-writer. It is impossible to reperuse Pindar—-and, 
to understand his drift, he must ho reperusod, observantly and 
studiously—without a sense of wonder at tho riches of his treasure- 
house of poetic expression, and without becoming alive to the 
curious gnomic element which is continually cropping up amid 
long and digressive parrati ves, and which, quaint as it is in its 
position, is introduced in all earnestness by the poet. Mr. Morice 
says in his prefoce that ho has endeavoured to sustain Pindar’s 
dignity and elevation in representing these peculiarities through the 
medium of a translation; and it is impossible to deny that in many 
passages a sound insight and intention have been rewarded by 
adequate success. We seem to gain a fair idea of the very 
exceptional style and manner of tho laureate of royal and noble 
victors, who mingled compliments with admonitions, and was 
never so dazzled by tho suiiqy fortunes of the hero he panegyrized 
os to forget or withhold the lessons of desert and destiny, out in¬ 
stilled a cautious dread of Nemesis in the same strain in which he 
had just extolled the favourite of fortuno. Thus, in the second 
Olympian Ode, amid the praise of Therein of Acrogas, a descendant 
of Poly nice* and a victor in the chariot race, who was as much in¬ 
debted to great wealth as to the prestige of family renown and 
distinction in the games, Pindar cannot refrain from the hint that 
virtue and moderation must blend with these advantages, if they 
are to he enduring. The passage to which we refer will give, 
as rendered by Mr. Morice, a good notion of tho moral tone of tho 
great poet he translates, and of the mode in which he contrives 
in his teachidfr to attach a sense of responsibility to tho posses¬ 
sion of woalth and external advantages (01. ii. 53*74):— 

What cannot wealth in radiant virtue* drost, 

That thrills with eager zeal the inmost breast ? 

Like some bright star its glorious beams it throws \ 

And blest therewith (none better) There knows 
How swiftest vengeance waits the guilty dead, 

And for the sins men sin in realms of day 

’Neath earth a stem judge speaks tne sentence dread 
Of fate’s resistless sway. 

But by day alike and night 
Upon the righteous rises ever light. 

They dwell in a life unvext of toll. Nor need to task the weary soil. 

Nor waters of the main 

For scant subsistence. Fearless days they gain 

With those Heaven-honoured ones In Truth that joy, 

While sinners cower ’neath weight of diro annoy. 

Happiest they that thrice endure 

Through life and death, and still from sin are pure. 

For such Zeua leada to Cronus’ tower, where round about tho island 
bower 

Of blessed spirits strays 

Breath of sea airs, ana golden flowerets blaze, 

Some on fair trees, somo-of the waters bred; 

Wherewith themselves they garland hands and head. 

Xiaid as it is to represent Pindar's sense and elevation of 
sentiment without perceptible abatement in the process, a compari¬ 
son of tbs Greek here would justify the impression that the,passage 
is finely and faithfully rendered, and that the translator has 
caught the tone and spirit of the poet's view of the state of man 
after death —a view, as K. 0. Mliller noted in his History of Greek 
Literature, markedly in advance of that of Homer in his Odyssey, 
Amidst the choice of passages of beauty oflbred in the Olympian 
and Pythian Odes one may well 8e puzzled to make an election. 
The account of the finding of the bane Iannis. child of Evadno 
and Phoebus, where his mother had hidden him in a brake, aU 
bathed with golden and deep purple gleams of pansy-flowers 
(perhaps “Violalutea” and “Viola eornuta, H but never euroly 
wlljUncert, as Donaldson would have ua think), is a very pretty 
description (01. vi. $2-7); and the legend of the discovery of 
Bhodes, while yet below the sea-surface, by the Sun-god who had 
been overlooked in the allotment system of Zeus, and of its 
^Bfeing from the heavy deep 

BUh in sustenance tor man ami plenteous pasturage tor sheep 

(OU vii. p. an) 


ia a charming myth, to which our translator has done justice in hi* 
version. The description of ./Etna and its eruptions in Pyth. i. 

21-8 (rfi® «>(vyoiFn» ulv'~-iroruteitXtu£voir mmm)$ recounting th< 
attendant phenomena by day and by night, given truly by Mr; 
Morice, although not with such litoiality as to impartstiflbeas to 
ms version, may serve for a sufficient sample:—< 

G lulling thence with purest flew from the secret cavern stream 
bauifly Area. By day in torrents of lurid smoke they sweep. 

But nightly forth, with blugd-red gleam, 

Curling flames hurl rocks in thunder adown the level deep. 

And fiercest the fire-jeta upward sent 

By the monster cngaolfed, the gazer’s dread, the listener’s wonderment. 

Bound he lies ’neath Aetna’s floor, ’neath its summits dark with trees; 
Stones fur coverlet scar alt his back as he cowers o’erthrown. 

The lava-stream and the imprisoned Typhon’s writhing* are vividly 
presented, and wo fail to find any word of tho original which is 
not taken account of directly or indirectly iu the translation. Wo 
must return to tho Sixth Olympian Ode to quote Mr. Mbrice’s 
rendering of its often admired opening. The poet claims that his 
exordium must be particularly splendid, aad, with a reference to 
the science of architecture, commences the building of hia lofty 
strain:— 

Xpvaeas vrrarrdcravrts <vrvx*i irpaBvpy 6a\dpov 
idovas, ins Sr* iatjrbv ptyapov 
ndfcofitv' apx°P’* IHW 8 * tyyov vpdrwrrov 
Xpff $*p*v njXavyts. 

As who would frame some gorgeous hall, Uprears its porch with 
shapely wall 

On golilcn pillars hung: 

Our song’s proud front must glitter from afar. 

Hero the dignity and grandeur of the conception are fitly preserved 
without recourse to technical terms which import into prose ver¬ 
sions and commentaries something foreign and alien to the nature 
of the Greek. 

But the translator of Pindar needs the gift of gnomic senten- 
tiousnewi as much as that of weaving line upon line in what his 
model calls Khvrdioiv vpvov im/yuis (“in song’s bright coil,” 
Morice; “in the sounding labyrinth 01 song," Myers). Two of 
three specimens of translated apophthegms from the Olympian 
and Pythian Odes, compared with their originals, will show what 
Mr. Morice has achieved in this respect. In 01 . ii. 51-2 the poet 
sings:— 

to 8* rvycir 

impmpeva* dyvvias irapakvei &v<jif>pov<»v. 

Victory sctfielb free the essayer from tho struggle’s griefs.—Mrsus. 

And Mr. Morice renders— 

Thus to gain 

Tho prize we toil for breaks the bonds of p/iin. 

Akin to this, in 01 . xi. 22, Pindar has it that 

nTfovov 8 * t\a/3ov xdppa iravpai river. 

To success without paiu May but few attain.—Monies. 

Hut tho vein is one of higher character and morality where he seta 
forth in a singlo verse that 

fi3a\*v ko\ \dppar dvBpwrouri UpopaOtos A H&t. — 01 . vil. 44 . 
Prescient Uowrcncc to mortals kringeth overjoy and might; 
whilst the converso is statod in the sentiment of the Ninth Ode:— 

Ka\ rh mumcrBm iraoa raptor 
paviauriv (moKpwn 

And misplaced vaunts 
Are songs for a madman'' 9 string. 

Sometimes a Pindaric saw finds carter measure in the copy than 
in the original, as where tho simile employed in Pyth. us. 36-7 
for the consequences of sin involving those who are near to or 
connected with the sinner— 

iroXXhv 8 * Spti nvp «£ ivhs 
OTnpparos tvvopov aurnurev vX<ur 
is rendered thus succinctly by Mr, Morice:— 

Thus one quick spark fires all tho delL 
And sometimes in the translation before us we are surprised to find 
that a rendering which at first sight we snspect as an anachronistic 
importation of new ideas into on ancient sentiment is warranted by 
the inner meaning of the Greek when duly pondered over. Here 
is an instance. In t)io same odo from which we have last quoted 
the poet says to Hiero, in excuse for his mixture of ill health with 
the gifts high fortune, 

i» trap* foXitv w%smra trvv&vo baiovrai fiparots 
SMmrnm* rd piv to ov dvvavrtu vrpnoi Kwrpf <f>*peiv, 

dXX* dyadoi, rd xoXd rpe^eunres ?£».—Vv. 81-4. 

And in the translation Hiero la reminded 

How for csch blessing gods bestow They odd a rioublfe share of was j 
Fools may not brookIts weight, but wise men find 
The threatening eland u aUaer-lined. 

Is there any warranty ft* the metaphor in the last of theeeliuea? 
There is at least thus much, that, as Donaldson shown, it ia a pro¬ 
verbial expression for “putting the brighter ov fairer sfc&eoutwavd,” 
borrowed from turning old clothe*. the blight 

lining outside and dismissing from- sigjfc jfei. amflnr oWflWia may 
ftiriy be admitted as within the scope df the passage, " 

— of prowbial «pwto twist wtttnl tin* m . 
nd many such m 0 1 them more car lem akin 
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to modem adages, others illustrative of widespread Hellenic 
proverbs which have come down to us. In the Sixth Olympian 
Ode the victor, Atresias, son of Sofitratu*, is congratulated on his 
luck in the race of mule-curs on this wise:—■ 

to*ro> yctp c'v rovr<p rrzdCXtp daipowor trod' fyotv 
2«»<rrpdrov dot. 

Soatrotns's son, thy feet around Such sandal fair hath fortune, bound ; 

(Morice) 

or, as Mr. Myers renders it, “ I^t the Son of Soetratus know that 
he has his lucky foot in this sandal." The Greek expression, mpi 
rrfiSa ixrri, as Donald sou showed, is equivalent to our saying “The 
cup fits”; but we also seem to detect iu it the possible source of 
tho common, and perhaps slang, expression, “ Yon have put your 
foot in it," though it is used by us *‘ in malam,” not. ms hero, “in 
honam partem. 1 ' Iu the same odo, later on (So-90), Pindar adjures 
Jlutcas, the bearer of his ode to the Stymphnlian chorus, to which 
he would have to explain and teach it, to make sure of escape from 
the “ancient reproach that spake truly of liaotiun swine 1 ' (apxaiov 
oveiBos — Bouoriav Zv). It has been said that this stigma took its 
shape from the resemblance of Bmotian wits to the dampness and 
thickness of their atmosphere; but one of our later historians of 
Greece refers it (as this passage renders it reasonable) to a consti¬ 
tutional sluggishness induced by tho fertility of the conutry, which 
brod luxury. 

Ouo or two minor slips wo should like to see amended in this 
translation. In 01. iii. 1-2, I'vvftapiSait —rff^opm, it is not a wish, 
or prayer, or invocation, which tho poet makes, but a confident 
assertion, as is clear if wo consult Donaldson mid Myers. Iu 
Ol. v. 3 wo should be glad to see some readjustment of the 
verses— 

Deign ji welcome to the gift 

Hither that the victor l\saumb .scuds thee for his rnnle-cnr swift- 

which would bring out the curious feature in the original 6f the 
car being set before its master ns the giver of the gift. in 
01 . viii. 23 we can tind no Greek to correspond with the somewhat 
obscure English, “ So o'er no folk she reigns. 1 But, tw a set-oil' 
against these small fault-findings, wo could Blring together, had 
we space, numberless felicitous renderings of Pindaric expressions 
whicn indicate Mr. Moricc a possession of at least that boldness of 
fancy and poetic sense which are essential to the 'n elation of so 
soaring a bard. 


IUJ(ill CRICHTON’S ROMANCK.* 

W E have read more thrilling romances than Hugli Crichton’**. 

Yet it must have come in as an exciting episode in tho 
humdrum existence of an English bunker who is a model of un¬ 
attractive respectability, Not that the novel is by am meanA a dull 
one as novels go. Perhaps wo need hardly say licit it would have 
been all the more readable for being curtailed by a third, for that is 
the inevitable criticism on nineteen-twentieths of the fictions that 
drag their tedious length through tho reviewer’s hands. Vot its 
merits are something morn than negative. It is perfectly pure 
and ladylike throughout; the grammar is unexceptionable, the 
style simple, And there is nothing in tho way of expression or 
coarse sensationalism that could shock the must'refined sensibility. 
Besides, it sets out a considerable variety of diameter, and show* 
an appreciative knowledge <4 picturesque foreign life. The chief 
defects, besides a certain prolixity, are a looseness of plot which 
causes people to turn up promiscuously, vanishing as suddenly as 
they appeared, before we liave had time to discern their purpose 
or distinguish their features ; and a violation of probabilities in 
straining the incidents which are to become the pivots of 
the action. And, on second thoughts, when we said there was 
no sensationalism in the book, we are reminded that we should 
have made a single exception. The happiness of a couple of 
lives iB nearly wrecked permanently by the sacrifice of a third 
in most unnatural circumstances. There is a nice, taking little 
girl, Mysie Oofton by name, who has glided into nn engage¬ 
ment with a cousin with whom she has been brought up. Their 
coarse of true love seems likely to carry them very comfortably 
iuto the tranquil haven of early matrimony. But it becomes indis¬ 
pensable that poor Mysie should be brought to an untimely end. So 
she is inexorably condemned, and the question is how to dispose 
of her so that the shadow of her death may fall upon Hugh 
Orichton as well as her betrothed. The author manages it in this 
wise. She sends Hugh and Arthur out rabbit-shoaling in com¬ 
pany. Hugh is out of temper for various reasons. After a suc¬ 
cession of misses, he sees another rabbit before him and throws up 
his gun. Quicker oven than the movement—and simp rabbit- 
shooting is quick work—Arthur shouts to him not to fire, lest ho 
should frighten Mysio, for Mysie has boon visible at some con¬ 
siderable distance standing on the hank of a canal by tho brink of 
a lock. It must have been a prophetic inspiration of evil u n the part 
of the lover,for nothing could have been mom unlikely than the im¬ 
pending catastrophe. So the prosaic Hugh docs just what most 
people would have done in the circumstances; 1m ejaculates “ Nou- 
sonseiT and knocks the rabbit over. Bat immediately on the sharp 
report—-she seems to have paid no attention to the previous firing— 
Mysie d*©p« with tho rabbit, and falls headlong into tho cannl. 
T he g entlemen of course are on, tho spot as fast as their legs m» 
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carry them there, and the remo&eful Hugh is maklngplungea Hfc» 
an otter. He might have made sure oncoming straight on the 
unhappy girl in tho still water, but it is oraered otherwise. Some¬ 
how lie ingeniously manages to miss her; there is nothing to be 
dono but let the water drain off, and then, when at last she is 
landed on the bank, It is found that she has been spared tbs slaw 
pain of drowning. She had boon the unfortunate victim of a 
coincidence of fatalities *, and how she should have struck her head 
on the stones, considering that she tumbled iolo deepwater past the 
sheer sides of tho lock, we confess ourselves utterly incapable of 
conceiving. 

As for looseness of plot, tho author is utterly indifferent to 
those unities of ploco to which the purists of an earlier age 
insisted on attending so rigidly. The story opens in Italy; m 
consequence of a lovers’ misuudorstaudiug, the hero, Hugh, returns 
to England, carrying with him and leaving behind him a bitter 
disappointment and melancholy heartaches. But the severed 
lives, with the attraction and repulsion of injured feelings, arc 
never brought together again till vary near tho close of the 
volumes, ror a lime the little Italian household is almost suffered 
to slip from our recollection, and wo arc distracted iu tho moan- 
whilo from the main excitement by subordinate interests which 
engross our intention, although it is only fair to suy that'these last 
are not without their bearings on the former. But the result 
is a gratuitous diffusion of our sympathies where it would 
need all the mechanical art of the writer to uiako us con¬ 
centrate them on any 0110 of her characters. \\ ft may add 
that she Inis either written her book in aouio ignorance of 
the weaknesses of society, or, as wo think more probable, has 
chosen deliberately to try to elevate tho tone of society by 
ostentatiously affecting to ignore its prejudices. Many scnool- 
mis Irenes and governesses no doubt are hiaies A of belter education, 
iimuiiplishmeuis, birth, and breeding than those* who moke 
use of their services. No doubt, in virtue of the responsibilities 
of their important charge, they ought, to be, treated with the 
utmost deference and consideration. Unfortunately, however, 
they seldom iiro so treated, and most people will coufi-sa to a 
faint muish of respectful repulsion towurds ladies whose business it 
is to discipline u schoolful of buoyant girls bv affecting the virtues 
of au.dtuity, till tbeso almost become u second nature to them. 
At all events wo should regard it aa something of a serial phe¬ 
nomenon were we to light upon three maiden sisters, sohool- 
mis>‘ reuses, who mixed on tho easiest terms with the golden youth of 
j tiie best county society, and whose Christian names were familiarly 
j taken in tain by eligible young gentlemen, the beaux of tho neigh- 
! bourlinud. Tim author, however, tacitly assumes this to bo the 
; noruuil stale of things ; nor doo.v alio hint at worLUv-wi.-o parents 
' deeming it anything of a nrfsu Hit nice were llirtatiuu to end in 
something more serious. In like manner the family of a well-to-do 
solicited, who have a pseudo-fashionable sot of acquaintance* in 
South Kensington, arc delighted to encourage the foreign 
cousins that they welcome iu looking out lor pupils or seeking 
situations aa govvrnesses; nor do they mrke any dkqflny of foolish 
prejudices us to the cider of the sisters trying her fortunes on tho 
,-tago. We grunt that it would lmvc been snobbiuli hml they 
behaved differently, tiud that tlm kindest thing they could do was 
to help a couple of pcunilosa girls to gut their living iu it respect¬ 
able, wav. But, as things are, and considering their eireum- 
stauci'S uu the borders of llio gay world, it was sufficiently to their 
credit to net «t» they did for the author to have called her readers’ 
attention to it. 

These two Italian girls, English by tho mother’s side, are drawn 
with no little art and spirit. Both are fascinating iu their different 
ways, but the characters are made to contrast with each other charm¬ 
ingly. Violanto, the younger, is blessed with a voice that might, 
be a gold mine, and has beauty and sweet manners to back it up 
with. Her father, a professional musician, 1 ms always declined her 
for triumphs in the opera; but his cherished ambition is doomed 
to disappointment. Violiuitea shrinking shyness mura everything; 
her nature is prosaic, and not at all dramatic, and even in re¬ 
hearsing at home sho acts execrably. Rosa, on tho other hand, 
with a voice harsh 11s a peacock's, is a born actress, and so throws 
heisclf into her parts in trying to nnimato her sister that, wore 
there only spectators, she would briu^ down tho house. The 
scene between the two is very prettily given where Rosa is acting 
the impetuous Don Giovanni to Violaute’s awkward and embar¬ 
rassed Zerlina:— 

II was n pretty scene in the hot, shady room ; Rma in her fantastic drags, 
her eycN bright, her face full of ardour, acting the part with a force awl 
fervour that seemed marvellous to Violanto; and the slender, dclioots* 
whire-robed girl, with her bird!iko voice and natural grace that yet lent 
d.-rlf so imperfectly to the gestures and wiles she was trying to copy, so 
little inspired by the fictitious rlmracltr nnd finding that Ifon Giovanni** 
vehement and characteristic lovlngmtado her imog her bead and blush, 
forgetful of the coquettish response intended. 

We aro sorry that tho author should not have carried moro of f.hi* 
graceful vigour of description into her scones of English life* When 
wo leave Italy and VTolante’s stage experiences for tho quiet 
English town of (Jxley, we decidedly lose by the change. Perhaps 
tho home pictures aro'only too realistic; for though the people aro 
good-looking, healthy, and cheery, with the exception of the gentle- 
men whose lives were blighted on the canal bank, they are on tho. 
whole insipid and voir commonplace.. Of course it is violonte who 
is at the bottom of Hugh Uricntoft’s romance. It would sound 
like a shock and a scandal to the whole neighbourhood that 
a staid banker, the very incarnation of business qualities and tuna 
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. bring this impair m young orim sfaf* home I 

_rat the Baiik House. Yet itS c&r from the fleet 

that his romance snftt have a happy ending somehow, and 
that the game of cross purposes which parts the lovers for so 
long can only eome to one inevitable conclusion. In the mean¬ 
time, and as the story draws leisurely towards its end, the 
introduction of the sweet but fantastic young Italian as pupil- 
tsaeher throws some picturesque light into the dull interior of 
the Miss Vennings* seminary. But in making one of her lead¬ 
ing couples happy the author seems to think she has done 
enough. The survivor of the parallel love affair which ended so 
prematurely in the canal never attains to the fruition of the 
consolation which we are all along led to believe is in store for him. 
He is a good-natured fellow, though sbxnewhat mawkish j just the 
sort of man to piece up his broken life if some congenial and sym¬ 
pathetic heart were brought in contact with his own. And one of 
the fair spinsters of the school is only too willing to play the part 
of ministering angel. Her frank manners betray wbat we can 
acarcoly call her secret; her fine blue eyes fill with" tears as Arthur 
breathes into her sympathetic eare half-resigned lamentations over 
his melancholy lot. Schoolmistress as she is, and although some¬ 
what xuuscularly mode, Florry Venning is a captivating girl; and 
if the aunt of the lorn lover, who has stood in tno place of n mother 
to him, offers apparently no objection to this union, we should be 
only too glad to soo the young lady made happy, as sho longs to be. 
But the author at the last moment decides otherwise, and, after lead¬ 
ing us fully to expect a final proposal, she closes her tale with startling 
Abruptness, and sentences Arthur Crichton to solitary transporta¬ 
tion in India. That we felt the decision to be a disappointment 
and a mistake is a proof that our imagination had been wrought 
upon by successful treatment; and indeed we have read the story 
with more than avorage interest, although here and there the 
attention would flag notwithstanding our conscientious efforts to 
eteady it. * 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

F IOTCNIOIA * differs from most regions of special archaeological 
interest in tlio comparative penury of its relics of the remote 
past and in the compensating 1 richness of more fecent periods, and 
the general vitality of its actual existence. While Tyre and Sidon 
have \ mushed for more completely than Memphis and Nineveh, 
while even the later Homan period 1 ih» left few traces of itself, 
on,the other hand the recollections of the Crusading and Venetian 
epochs are comparatively fresh, the slopes of the Lebanon niv a 
scene of busy industry, audBeyrout, the neir of the old Phoenician 
marts, is passing through one of the most prosperous phases of its 
chequered history. It follows that any comprehensive account of 
Phoenicia on a large scalo is likely to he a medley j the.writer 
cannot omit tho specifically Phoenician part of his subject; but, 
from sheer poverty of material, is compiled to eke it out with u 
variety of extraneous matter. Dr. Prutx'n work is not wholly 
exempt from the suspicion of book-making, and hardly corresponds 
to the expectations aroused by tho title ; yet we cun scarcely 
quarrel with him for giving us more than wo anticipated instead 
of less. The value of his work as a contribution to Phoenician 
archaeology is almost wholly comprised in tho chapter on ancient 
Tyre, and even this is little more than a compilation from tho 
researches of others. The most important part of it iB a disserta¬ 
tion on the geological changes which, by affecting the eoa-level, 
and aidod by the molo constructed by Alexander the Great, have 
gradually submerged a portion of the ancient city, filled tlm 
original harbours, and converted tho two islands into one. It is 
illustrated by plans indicating the theories which have been 
broached upon the subject. Dr. Prutz seems not to possess tho 
specially Semitic erudition necessary to constitute him an autho¬ 
rity on the lifo and polity of Phoenician Tyre; and, in fact, little 
can be added to tho researches of Movers and Kenrick until the 
great enterprise here suggested shall be carried out, the molo re¬ 
stored, the sea drained away from the submerged city, and the 
recovered site carefully excavated. Dr. Pruts’s description of 
Baalbee is exceedingly enthusiastic. Tho city, he thinks, is adapted 
by nature to be the capital of Syria, and would become so under 
a judicious administration. A chapter on Beyrout describes the 
present condition of this chief port of Syria as extremely flourish¬ 
ing, and as the seat of a highly important European community, 
the German element in which is becoming considerable. The 
most original of Dr. Prats’s contributions to our knowledge 
Ate perhaps his chapters on the history of Tyre under the Crusaders, 
eund on the Venetian community established there. The latter 
contains much curious antiquarian information, as does a dis¬ 
quisition on the Venetian church of St. Mark in the city. 

The veteran Von Ranke has judiciously abstained from entitling 
Ids work on the Seven Years’ War f a history of the eventful 
conflict. It i» properly described by him as a contribution to tho 
history of the period--an historical essay, in fact, occupied with 
the oauBssaad consequences of the struggle rather than with its 
. Actual incidents, and based to a considerable extent upon recent 

* iw PhbnitAen. Oeographische SkUxt* nnd AuforMs Stadien. Von 
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researches in the Austrian archives. The effect *f thes e m i ff Sri 
have been materially to modify accepted views *.imofltinri th* 
rights and wrongs of the war; but they tend to bring flUP an y 
light its influence on the European political »ystemr--tbe appiow- 
mation of ancient rivals, the formation of new ties, theintrodae* 
lion of fresh members into theinterfqataanaleoncext; above & 1 L the 
preparation for American independence by the destruction m tike 
French colonial power against which the Engtish colooifas had 
hitherto needed protection. Perhaps the most generally interest¬ 
ing part of the book is a memoir by Chancellor Flint, Prussian 
agent at the Court of Vienna immediately before the outbreak of 
the war, in which the characters of Maria Theresa end her 
Ministers, and of the Austrian administration in general, are 
sketched in a very lively style. 

Francises, von Ilohenbeim * was for many years the mistress, 
and eventually the ducheBs, of Carl Duke of Wurtsmberg, cele¬ 
brated in connexiou with Schiller. She appears to have beeu 
an amiable and, notwithstanding her ambiguous «ituatio»,pkras 
women, whose beneficial influence on her partner probably contri¬ 
buted to that reformation of conduct which regained for Mm the 
affections of his subjects. These particulars are set forth at 
great, and indeed tedious, length by her admiring biographer, who 
takes core to represent her original and forsaken husband in the 
most unfavourable light. He may have deserved all the harm 
said of him; but it is no especial breach of charity to surmise 
that, had he been an angel, things would nevertheless have taken 
much the same course. Duke Charles was certainly much above 
the average level of the German princes of bis day. Borne remarks 
of his on the state of France, written in 17SS after a visit to the 
country, show remarkable sagacity. “ France/’ he says, “ k at the 
last gasp, and the most drastic remedies seem entirely in vein. The 
King is more than weak; the Queen addicted to every hind of 
dissipation, and justly odious to the people; commerce, agriculture, 
credit): all are prostrate. The Staton-General are to be convoked; 
but to what end where there is no fidelity or confidence, sad none 
are renlly in earnest P Instructor Time, what art them about to 
reveal P * 

Colonel Leer's treatise on strategy, 1 ! translated from the Russian, 
appears to be precise and lucid. It is divided into two sections, 
treating respectively of offensive and defensive war, and both 
illustrated by examples from the most celebrated campaigns. It 
is prefaced by a review of previous strategical literature since the 
appearance of General Lloyd s critical history of the Seven Years’ 
War. 

Tho second volume of Radeukausen's Osiris | may, like the 
first, be described as a physical history of the universe, with few 
pretensions on the score of originality, but admirable as a lucid 
and pregnant condensation of the most generally accepted results 
of scientific inquiry. This character applies mom particularly to 
the first volume, which tm ats of inorganic nature j the problems 
of biological development, discussed in the seoond, affording more 
scope for controversy. In general, however. Herr Kadenhausen’s 
representation of the cosmicai process may be accepted as fairly 
corresponding to the present condition of knowledge, even by those 
most disposed to regard his materialism as merely the groundwork 
of fact from which it yet remains to educe a truly philological 
cosmogony. 

Dr. Volkelt §, known as the critic of Hartmann and Schopen¬ 
hauer, has published an inturosliug monograph on dreams, partly 
founded on Schemer's work on this subject. In Sohenm’f view 
the visions beheld iu dreams are chiefly repetitious of the dreamer’s 
contemporaneous physical sensations iu an idealized shape. Of this 
lie gives numerous instances, to which Dr. Volkelt adds sundry 
others from his own experience, lie pleads guilty, for example, to 
having on one occasion exceeded in beer, and shows bow the 
resulting physical sensation was translated in sleep into a number 
of symbols devoid of all apparent connexion with the cause of the 
indisposition, but all capable of beiug resolved into tho feeling of 
listless drowsiness. Such observations open np an interesting and 
obscure chapter in psychology. Dr. Volkelt’e own theory is that 
of liegul, who terms every dream a microcosm, and regards the 
production of a rudimentary degree of consciousness out of a state 
of slumber os an image in miniature of the passage of Not Being 
into Being, so much insisted on in his philosophy. 

Herr Byk |( has written a very interesting volume cm the pra>- 
Socwtic philosophy of Greece. The first volume treats or the 
philosophers upon whom he bestows tho appellation of Dualists, 
including all the most eminent names except Democritus, Hera¬ 
clitus, and the Elastic school. Tho fitness of tho designation is 
scarcely apparent, as by Herr By It's own definition those thinkers 
wore all engaged in tho quest of an absolute unity, and it is only 
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in virtue of their efforts in this direction that they are entitled to 
rank as philosophers at ell. With him. aa with mdat others, 
Thales ranks aa the founder of Hellenic philosophy, the first who 
attempted to reduce the multitude of natural phenomena., and of 
their personifications in the popular mythology, to substantial unity 
as manifestations of a single principle. He admits haying fre¬ 
quently taken considerable liberties with the philosophers whose 
opinions he describes, and having availed himself of tho dangerous 
privilege of reconstruction by divination to a degree only justifiable 
*>y the fragmentary condition of the primitive texts. On the other 
han d, his quotations are exceedingly numerous, although the 
majority are necessarily derived from late and Hecond-band autho¬ 
rities, such os Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius. It may further be 
pleaded in his excuse that the obj.vjt of his work is not so much 
to state the opinions of individuals m to exhibit the progress of 
philosophic thought os a consecutive movement 

Paul Scheffer-BoicborBt returns to. the charge against the 
authenticity of the chronicle of Dino Coiimagm *, and, after a full 
examination of the grounds alleged in itp defence by Professor 
Hegel, reiterates his conviction of its being a forgery. 

F. Becker^ in an ingenious essay on the Supposed caricature of 
the Crucifixion t discovered among the ruins 6f an Imperial palace 
at Borne, ascribes tho sketch to the age of Scptimius Severus, and 
contests Garrucci’a opinion that the idea of it wits derived from an 
actual crucifix. He seems unacquainted with the opinion of Mr. 
King and other English archawlogists that the caricature litis no 
reference to tho Crucifixion. 


Herman Grimm's t fifteen essays on literary and artistic subjects 
are for tho most part but slight affairs, and scarcely worth llie 
trouble of collecting, though all are distinguished by the writer's 
characteristic elegance of treatment. In one or two instances 
tho interest of the subject redeems the slightness of tho execu¬ 
tion, especially in the case of the essay devoted to the powerful 
and eccentric Belgian painter, Antoine Wiertz, a man of truly 
original genius, who presented himselt to the world ns the riv.il or 
successor of Rubens, init will probably bo milked by posterity as 
intermediate between Kaulb ich and Fuseli. Herr Grimm is too 
much under tho influence of aciuieuiie.il convention to be altogether 
just to so daring, and in some respects grotesque, an innovator in 
all things conventional and academical. The most elaborate of the 
literary essays is an analysis of the character of Humlet, arriving 
at the conclusion that it is “an inrurnato coi.undictinn," and. 
must consequently always remain more or less enigmatical. A 
review of tho life and works of Cornelius, which concludes the 
volume, is of more compass and authority than anything else in it, 
and might have been advantageously published us a separate 
work. It includes several interesting notes of interviews with 
Cornelius, mostly with a bearing upon the mortifications he under¬ 
went in his latter years. 

Eleven enormous volumes have at lost brought llorr Klein’s 
general history of the drama to the history of the drama of Kng- 
huid§, which, if continued upon tho scale of tho first volume 
devoted to it, may probably bo completed in about eleven more. 
Herr Klein has not yet got beyond the early miracle plays, to 
which about a hundred and twenty pages are devoted out. of a 
volume of 750. Thu remainder are occupied with the ancient 
Celts, the Roman and Saxon conquests of Britain, the lays of the 
Welsh bards, Ossian, Chaucer, Robin Hood, anything and every¬ 
thing except the English <|rama; the whole intermixed with gro¬ 
tesque sallies against Immanuel Kant and other persons and things 
equally germane to the matter. It would be hard to find a more 
signal instance of the misapplication of industry, erudition, and 
literary ardour. 

A little volume of musical criticisms, published under the name 
of La Mara jj, will be found useful as a compendious sketch of the 
most popular representatives, Wagner excepted, of the prevalent 
schools of Gorman music. Rubinstein, Franz, and Brahms may espe¬ 
cially be cited as composers who have attained such a position as to 
have created a genuine demand for accurate information respecting 
their principal pieces. This the writer supplies with evident fairness 
and painstaking, and his criticism, though technical, is in no re¬ 
spect abstruse. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the 
catalogues it contains of the composers' principal works. 

The name of 0 . F. Pohl IT is a guarantee for good work in the 
department of musical criticism. Ilis carefully written biography 
of Hay dn, however, has not as yet advanced beyond tho composers 
reception into the family of Prince Esterhazy, at which period he 
had indeed acquired a reputation, but his great works were 
yet to come. Ilaydn's life is at best uneventful, and the general 
placidity of the narrative is enhanced by the minute investigation 
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which his biographer haa bestowed upon points in themselves of 
no great moment, but which could not be neglected without de¬ 
struction to the entire texture of the narrative which they collec¬ 
tively constitute. A work written on this plan must, indeed, be 
unattractive to general readers, but finds its justification in the 
needs of the exclusively musical public, whose interest in Haydn 
requires more substantial satisfaction than the knowledge that he 
was a singularly amiable man of retiring habits, with the kindest 
of patrons and the tuikindest of wives. 

Anton Springer’s investigation of the circumstances attending 
Michol Angelos residence in Romo from 1508 to 1512 • is mainly 
hosed upon the information recently brought to light by the edition 
of the artist s letters by Mqlanesi and his Life by Gotti. It is a 
clear and interesting monograph. 

Herr Karl Fulda f can of course tell us littlo of novelty re¬ 
specting Shakspeare’s life, but his notices of tho degree in which 
subsequent poets and artists have boon indebted to the great 
dramatist, if not precisely new, aro yet acceptable from the dear¬ 
ness and neatness with which they are grouped together. 

A tragedy on the history of Savonarola J, by Ernst Koppel, 
shows good intentions, but tho writer’s powers aro not yet 
adequate to the subject. It is indeed questionable whether the 
story of Savonarola is as well adapted for dramalio treatment as 
Iienau has shown it to bo for epical, llorr Koppel, at all events, 
has not succeeded in breuthing life into his personage#; their decla¬ 
mation is irreproachable, but they are almost as entirely represen¬ 
tatives of conventional types as arc tho heroes of the quaint puppet- 
plays edited by (L Engel. § The fourth part of this series contains 
“ Cienevi£ve,”’ u Jack Budding as Exorcist,’’ and “ Almanda.’’ 

Tho January number of the Rundschau || Lab a pretty novelette 
by hi. Wichert; tho conclusion of llorr Knaslolfs paper on the 
constitutional crisis in Denmark, which seems likely to terminate 
in a coup (Ittat ; a long and laboured apology for Goethe’s bi¬ 
gamous Stella, with some interesting nMuranuos to its possible 
connexion with the family circumstances of Jacobi; and a valuable 
communication from the naturalist Anton Duhrn, respecting the 
aquarium established by him for scientific purposes at Naples. 
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THE SLAVE CIRCULAR DEBATE. 

T HE debate on tli© Slave Circular or Circulars has had 
tho ail vantage of clearing up many points as to which | 
it was desirable that public opinion should be enlightened, j 
It was, in the first place, calculated to put in a clear way j 
tho distinction between the question bow slaves taken on 
board vessels seised for carrying on the slave-trade are to 
be treated, and tho question how slaves escaping from a 
country where slavery is legal are to be treated. The dis¬ 
tinction seems obvious ; bat it was one that had evidently 
failed to catch the attention of many members of the 
Houho of Commons, who, in discussing Mr. Whitbread’s 
motion, persisted in referring to tho Act of 1873. This 
Act had nothing to do with tho treatment of fngilivo 
slaves, but doalt only with slaves found on board vessels 
seized for carrying on tho slave-trade. In tho next place, 
the discussion showed what had been the mainspring of the 
difficulties that had practically ariseu. Tho general belief 
of commanders of men-of-war has been that fugitive slaves 
coming on board their vessels, wherever thofco vessels might 
be, gained a status of liberty by tho mere fact of their being 
there, and that it was the business of naval commanders to 
see that the fngitives did not lose the advantage they thus ob¬ 
tained. The general doctrine of the Foreign Office has been, 
on the other hand, that slaves escaping to British mou-of- 
war lying in foreign ports ought to be given back to their 
owners. There cau be no question that this was the doc- 
trino of tho Foreign Office which Lord Derry found to be 
established when he was asked to give instructions. Lord 
Clarendon had laid down this doctrine in tho clearest lan¬ 
guage, had censured a naval commander for not having 
acted on it, and had actually apologized to a slave-holding 
Power for an infraction of the rule. Lord Granville had 
sent out instructions to commanders on the East Indies 
station that slaves escaping to British inen-of-war within 
territorial limits should bo returned to their ownors. It is 
clear to every ono not bewildered by party spirit that if, 
when asked for now instructions, Lord Derby had simply 
said that he had nothing to add to tho doctrines of Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Granville, by which ho felt him¬ 
self bound, we should either have heard nothing of the 
new-born British disgust at this doctrine, or tho disgust 
must have taken the form of a vehement disapproval of the 
pernicious doctrines of Liberal Foreign Secretaries, and 
an appeal to Lord Derby to take courage and wssh his 
hands clean of the Liberal pitch by which thoy had been 
defiled. Unfortunately for himself and his party, Lord 
Derry, instead of doing this, issued the First Circular, and 
the Attorney-General in the course of the debate explained 
how it happened that tho First Circular assumed its vexy 
peculiar shape, and what were the doctrines on which it 
was based- 

The view of tho Attorney-General was that fugitive 
claves were breakers of the law of their country, and that 
it waa the duty of England to help foreign authorities to 
see their laws upheld. He recognised no right in England 
to question the validity of local laws. It was enough that 
the law existed. In pursuance of this doctrine, he saw no 
difference as to &e place where the fugitive might happen 
to be received.' The English man-of-war might bo in a 
foreign harbour or on .the open sea; it was equally the 
duty of England to treahm, l%yr-breaker «s r ferisdeafr 
asZ to help foreign law to teke effeot. to far as N fugi- 
slaves were concorded, tho question of the extra¬ 
territorial character of men-of-war did not in the 
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eyes of the Attorne y-Gekkral arise at all. Whatever 
might be tho abstract rights of the English commander, 
his duty was to further tho course of foreign law. This 
doctrine may now be said to be exploded. No one except 
tho Attorney-General maintained it in debate. It was 
abandoned under the advice of tho Ceanckllob in tho 
Second Circular, and it was a new doctrine not sanctioned 
by (.he precedents of former Governments. The main 
question was left—whether‘the standing doctrine of tho 
Foreign Office, that fugitive slaves received within terri¬ 
torial limits are to be given up, is to bo upheld ? This, 
again, resolves itsolf into two questions.:—Arc wo bound 
to surrender slaves received on board our men-of-war 
under such circumstances? aud, Is it practically wise 
to surrender them oven if we are not bound ? Tho 
debate has made it clear that wo are not bound to surrender 
the slaves. Tho Second Circular was framed by Lord 
Cairns in accordance with this viow. It expressly directs 
commander s not. to entertain any demand for surrender. 
But even members of the Cabinet were not clear on tho 
poiut, aud liud not realized to themselves wbafc is meant by 
the extra-territorial character of a man-of-war. They were 
puzzled by a ntan-of-war having to submit to Customs 
and Quarantine regulations. The distinction, however, is 
simple enough when pointed oat. The man-of-war must, 
abide by rhe rules ot the port, regulating how it shall 
come in, where it shall lie, how it shall communicate 
with tho shore, and so forth ; but as to all that 
happens within its own limits, it is out of the foreign 
jurisdiction altogether* If a political refugee, or a mur¬ 
derer, or si fugitive slave, gets on board, it is entirely a 
matter I'm* tho commander to decide whether ho will give 
his unwelcome guest up or not. Most persons would «ay 
that he ought. not to give up a political refugee, and that 
he ought to give up a murderer; while as to fugitive slaves, 
commanders fancied they ought not to give them rip, and 
tho Foreign Office, although with some wavering of opinion, 
has still, ou the whole, and especially in recent years, 
thought they ought to give them up.- 

Thu arguments for giving tho slave up, and for not 
giving him up, are both drawn front the consideration of 
what is best for slaves generally. Ou tho one hand, it is 
said that it is best to give him up because we can only 
attack slavery effectually with tho good will of the countries 
where it exists, or by getting them to concur with ns in 
the measures which wo think for the time the most 
necessary and indispensable. Speaking broadly, it may 
be said that wo have thrown all our energies into sup¬ 
pressing the slave-trade, and have left domestic slavery un¬ 
disturbed. Wo could not attack domestic slavery if wo 
wished to induce or press foreign nations into allowing us to 
put down tho slave-trade. As wo obtained the treaties 
by which the slave-trade was suppressed 011 the faith of our 
declaration that wo would not interfere with domestic 
slavery, wo ought, it is said, to abide by our word. On 
the other hand, it is urged that the time for a new depar¬ 
ture is now come. We have put down, or nearly put 
down, the slave-trade, and it is time to mark our abhor¬ 
rence of domestic slavery. This we may da if we j^eegt oti 
board our vessels fugitives who have brokcMsw^ * 
who have broken laws which we proclaim an* vnqked, and 
ought not lo exist anywhere. This was the line of the 
Liberal speakers in the debate; As they could not deny 
that the old policy of Libera) Foreign Secretaries woa .just 
as bad as that of Lord Derby, they proposed that there 
should be something new done fbrthealave. The difficulty 
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in which Conservatives were placed was that Oie Cabinet 
could not make lip its mind whether it should sanction this 
new departure or not. The Second Circular was studiously 
framed so as u> avoid the question. The captain is, under | 
its provisions, not to give the slave up, but bo is not to ! 
permit liim to remain on board. The slave is to be put on 
shove, but only as a superlluous passenger, not. as a slave. 
This is a most carious direction to gi\o to a captain when 
tho Government pleads that it must, give dotinite in¬ 
structions or it would not be doing it* duty. England is 
not to give the slave baek to the owner, hut is to 
put him where tho owner can conveniently catch 
liim. As more than one Liberal speaker truly pro¬ 
phesied, the debate must kill the Second Circular. Tho 
real question, having been raided, must be settled. Is tho 
standing policy of tho Foreign OlUce to he maintained, or 
shall there be a new policy ? The Ministry plainly replies 
that it cannot say; but it hopes that seven or eight clever 
people may tell them. A more utter abdication of respon¬ 
sibility could not be conceived. As Mr. Di.-uah.i admitted, 
the Commissioners have nolb big but, a great ipir-dion of 
State policy to take under their consideration. There is no 
law’, there are no treaties to be examined. The <j nest ion is 
whether England, having suppressed the slave-ini'Jo, shall 
now take up a position towards domestic slavery different, 
from that whiel^ it lias hitherto assumed, in tin* hope of 
affecting the opinion of tho world, and with tho risk of 
complications which may lead to hitler differences and 
possibly to war. Tho answer of the Cabinet to the ques¬ 
tion is that they have not the remotest notion themselves 
what way to answer it, but teat, they think they know 
sonic gentlemen, with more or less of legal minds, who 
could answer it for them. It is perhaps tbo poorest 
answer a Cabinet ever gave. 


STAIN. 

HEN the young King of SrATN formally assumed 
command of the army, it was reasonably infericd 
that hia advisers were coniident of early and immediate 
success. It seems that all the generals in command have 
both acted loyally together in the accomplishment of a 
general design and shown praiseworthy vigour in their 
separate operations. The movement by* which Mar¬ 
tin K/. Campos cut off tlu> enemy’s communications with 
the frontier would perhaps not have been practicable if tho 
French Government bud, as in former times, favoured tho 
Garlist. cause. For some time past Marshal MacMahqn and 
his Ministers have given every facility to the Allulisists, 
although supplies seem to have been drawn by both parties 
from France. The checks which were incurred by Mori- 
ONF.a and Loma had no permanent effect on the fortunes 
of t.he campaign; but complete success was not assured 
until Pbisio of. Rivera, after occupying the neigh¬ 
bouring heights, at last took the central stronghold 
of Kstella. The Kino, accompanied by General C^i i.sada, 
1 ms since entered Tolowi, which was tho capita I, as 
Estella may be considered l)ie citadel, of the territory 
of Don Carlos. The Carlists havo in tho final struggle 
retained the credit which belongs to obstinate courage 
in encountering superior forces; but they were sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by the Aifonsist armies, and pro¬ 
bably they had been compelled to weaken tho garrison of 
Estella. Even tho supporters of tho defeated cause may 
now be reasonably anxious that further resistance should 
cease. When all hope is over, it is a crime as well as a 
folly to cau^o further bloodshed. Tho rumour that Don 
Carlos has been advised by the Vatican to retire from tho 
struggle is not incredible. A year ago his pretensions 
onablcd the Nuncio to demand from tho Ministers at 
Madrid large concessions in exchange for Papal recogni¬ 
tion. For some time past no hopes of direct advantage 
could bo founded on the prospects of the Pretender; and 
now he has become unserviceable oven for purposes of 
menace* The opinions and character of Don .Carlos would 
have insured the confidence of the Holy See if Ids chances 
of success had at any time been considerable. Almost 
alone msmg princes and pretenders, he oge^l^vowed un¬ 
limited devotion to the Church and ^uncc^nm’omising hos¬ 
tility to modem constitutional ddbtrihes. ,'Nevertheless 
he became by a strange accident the champion of ancient 
franchises which were threatened by tendencies oi centra¬ 
lisation. 

No sufficient account has boon made public of the re¬ 


sources by which war lias been main tamed for two years. 
The hanly provinces of the North have supplied soldiers 
of the I nit quality in Spain ; and tho natural strength of 
the country bus enabled smaller numbors to maintain a 
defensive altitude with success. Don Carlos lias a largo 
fortune, and lio is supposed to have received pecuniary 
aid from the lute Duke of Modena ; but war is too costly 
an undertaking to be in ordinary eases maintained out of 
private means. A small revenue was raised by Customs 
duties on the part of the frontier which was in possession 
of tho C.irlists, and the provinces made occasional con¬ 
tributions of money us well as of men. The time of the 
original rising was well chosen, when successive revo¬ 
lutions, which soon afterwards resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of an anarchical Republic, had reduced Spain to the* 
lowest point of degradation. Tho spirited Italian prince 
wdio occupied tho throne at tho beginning of the civil war 
was unpopular as a foreigner ; and it seemed possiblo that a 
legitimate Spanish Pretender might, be preferred by the 
Tuition at large. The abdication of Amahf.o was immediately 
followed by tho rebellion of Carthagena, which for some 
months furnished occu pation for the remnant, of the Spanish 
aruiy. It was only after the partial restoration of order under 
Serrano that, tho Central Government was at leisure to- 
uUriid ro the Carlist rebellion. The success of Serrano- 
und Concha ut Somorrostro was immediately followed by 
the ruinous disaster of Estella, and by the death of tho 
only general who at. that time commanded the confidence 
of tho army ; yet in the lowest obb of tho natioual fortunes 
it, became evident that tho Carlists mnst ultimately fail. Tho 
Pretender, while ho was for tho time secure in his moun¬ 
tain fastnesses, found no adherents in any other part of the 
. country ; nor, when tho Government of Madrid was wonkest, 
j did his generals venture to operate in tho low country or 
to inarch on Madrid. As in the similar ease of the American 
Civil War, greater numbers and larger material resources 
were certain to prevail iti the end. The insurrection itself 
condemned tho theories of the demagogues who had 
almost destroyed the uririy ; and the Governments of Stk- 
!: N0 and of King Alfonso Hleadily devoted themselves to 
the task of recruiting and of restoring discipline. When 
there was nguin a Spanish army of 200,000 men, the days 
of tho rebellion were numbered. 

In consequence ‘of the smallness of the area of the 
struggle, the war has uot, except through the demand for re¬ 
cruits, iuterlorcd with prosperity in the greater parlof Spain, 
it lias also allowed the restored dynasty a breathing time, 
whilo party conllirtH and military conspiracies were sus¬ 
pended. The chief practical incon venience which has boon 
felt consists in tht'di version whichhas been e flee ted in favour 
of the insurgents in Cuba, ami in tho consequent risk of 
aggression on tho part of the United States. The ter¬ 
mination of tho war in the North will leavo a largo force 
available for colonial service; and it may probably not bo 
inconvenient to provide occupation for some of tho generals 
who have by their recent services established claims to- 
occupation and reward. The Government must, be pre¬ 
pared for the early revival of political agitation. Al¬ 
though a dictatorship exercised in the name of tho Kino 
might be tolerated daring the continuance of tho war, it is 
not to be supposed that parties which have been not 
long since powerful or supreme will acquiesce in perma¬ 
nent exclusion from all share in public affaire. The un¬ 
manageable character of universal suffrage may perhaps 
lender a certain interference with elections necessary m 
Spain. The uniform practice of all parties, as they have 
successively occupied office, seems to prove that it is 
impossible to rely on a perverao constitutional system; 
yet it is difficult to believe that it can be prudent 
to return Ministerial majorities which are absurdly and 
scandalously unanimous. There are either three or 
lour political parties in Spain, as the Liberal Unionists 
are considered a part of the same body with the Pro¬ 
gressists or are regarded as a distinct combination. Tho 
two sections include nearly all the intelligence and political 
experience of the country. At one extreme are the 
Moderates, inclnding the friends of absolutism and Ulfcra- 
montanism; and the Republicans, who three years ago 
themselves excluded all other parties from the Cortes, 
cannot havo become wholly extinct. ?)fre followers of 
SagaSta were not long since regarded as a reactionary party* 
while ZosBiLLA and his adherents were the more Liberal 
supporters of constitutional monarchy. By a curious 
change of circumBtanoe^ Ijjyrtffib though he ts not knor^ 
to have changed his opinions, is now the leader of the modi 
advanced section of the Opposition, 
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The present Cortes has boon too ostentatiously packed. 
The only Republican admitted is Castklar, whose elo¬ 
quence is probably regarded as innocuous while be stands 
absolutely alone. Thirty-five supporters of Sa6asta will 
represent the Liberal opinion of Spain in tho absence of 
Zorkilla and of the entire Progressist party. It is perhaps 
immaterial that tho Senate, which exercises little jwlitical 
power, is almost entirely composed of Moderates inclined 
to extreme courses on ecclesiastical and civil affairs. The 
sumo party is strong in the Congress or Lower House, and 
it probably includes many members of the body which pro¬ 
fesses uncompromising devotion to tho Ministers. Tlio 
less illiberal section of the Government, retired when 
Jovellar was removed from the management of affairs to 
the command in Cuba. The chief Minister has not hitherto 
boon regarded as a bigot in religion or politics ; 
bat it ts not forgottou that a year ago he assented 
to the revival of an extravagant Concordat ; and 
his management of the elections indicates a disposition to 
rely on the support of the Moderates. He may probably 
find himself embarrussod by the readiness of tho Cortes to 
concede ecclesiastical claims which aro profoundly dis¬ 
tasteful to the community. King Alfonso will have at the 
best many difficulties to encounter; but the greatest 
dangers which he coaid incur would result from his allying 
himself with the restless portion of tho priesthood. The 
reported determination of Queen Isabella to return to 
Spain as soon as tho civil war is ended bodes ill for the 
fortunes of her son. Her personal conduct when she was 
on the throne might possibly have been overlooked or con¬ 
doned if she had not become the instrument of the zealous 
partisans of Homo. She would probably not return to 
Spaiu unless she believed herself to possess great influence 
over her son ; and a general conviction that the Kino was 
guided by hor counsels would be fatal to his reputation and 
authority. Political discontent in Spain is tho more for¬ 
midable because every party which may be ont of power 
can commuud the services of some discontented military 
chief. The two generals who restored tho Monarchy have 
since done good service in the field, and they and their 
rivals will not fail to prefer claims which it may bo difficult 
tor tho Government to satisfy. The report that Martinez 
Oamfos has zealously supported the Queen’s return in¬ 
dicates, if it bo true, tho existence of a dangerous military 
element in Spanish politics. 


THE SUEZ CANAL DEBATE. 

M B. LOWE had some reason for saying that Messrs. 

Rothschild incurred little risk when they advanced 
a largo sum on the promise of tho Government to recom¬ 
mend to the House of Commons the repayment of tho 
amount. Ho might have followed up tho same line of 
thought by admitting that tho leaders of Opposition were 
much at their ease in minutely criticizing the proceedings 
of the Ministry without venturing to propose an adverse 
vote. It is true that a division could not bo conveniently 
taken on any amendment which would lmvo tended to 
defeat the Resolution moved by the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer j but, if Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe could 
have reckoned on the support of their own party, they might 
have first assented to tho vote and then moved a Resolution 
of censure on tho policy of the Government. Tho prudence 
of tho course which they adopted was sufficiently proved 
by tho speech of the official head of tlio party. Lord Hah- 
tington, with a statesmanlike perception of the real point 
at issue, plainly indicated his approval of the purchase, 
although be repeated the expression of his opinion that tho 
shares might have beon bought cheaper. Tho speeches of 
Mr. Lows and Mr. Gladstone would perhaps have been 
xnoro effective if they had been separated in the 
debate by a wider interval. Mr. Disraeli might be 
charged with a want of tactical skill in allowing a 
private member of Parliament to answer Mr. Lowe, and 
immediately to precede Mr. Gladstone. Sir H. Wolff’s 
undoubted ability and his general knowledge of the subject 
scarcely compensated for his necessarily imperfect acquaint* 
anoe with the objects and motives of tho Government, Hd 
professed his inability to answer Mr. Lowe's remarks on 
the arrangement made 'with Messrs. Rothschild, and hb 
inaccurately assumed tho rite Prime MiNistmfc or the 

r OBLLOR of the EtGHSdHp*' was practically respofi- 
for the statements and arguments of tho newspaper 
press, . It seems to have been settled that no Minister, e*. 


copt tho two who wore immediately responsible, should 
lake part in tho debate; and Sir S. NokthcuTB naturally 
reserved himself for tho opportunity of answering Mr. 
Gladstone. Ah it happened, the case of the Government 
was strengthened by the full and early development of the 
plan of attack. The House was satisfied, before the 
Ministerial explanations began, that the opponents 
of the purchase had exhausted their grounds oi 
objection while they bod barely touched the fringo 
and outline of the caso. Those who may perhaps 
have thought that the commission paid to Messrs. Roth¬ 
schild was too high nevertheless retairiod tho conviction 
that it was for Iho interest of England to hold a large 
share of tho property of tho Canal. Mr. Disraeli ex¬ 
pressed the feeling of tho House when he said that iho 
most obvious conclusion from the arguments of the ox- 
Ministers was that, if Mr. Gladstone had been in office, the 
purchase would never have been made. Tho further 
inference that a lirnid policy would have been a mistake 
was tacitly drawn on both sides of the House. 

Mr. Lowe, uot for the first time in the present Session, 
failed to apprehend tho feeling of hia audience; and Mr. 
Gladstone, by dwelling on tho Mime points of secondary 
importance, confirmed the unfavourable impression which 
had been produced by his colleague. Mr. Disraeli and 
Sir Stafford North cote showed that it wonld have 
beon impracticable to rely in the first instance on tho 
aid of the Bank of England, although perhaps a part of 
tho purchase money might have been obtained on 
easier terms after the secret had been disclosed. The 
terms of the advauco were not disadvantageous to the 
lenders ; but the number of capitalists who can produce 
4,ooo,oooL at short notice must be limited, and the 
absence of competition tends to raise the price of all com¬ 
modities, including money. Mr. Lowe was not happy in 
his reference to the A fa lama payment, which he effected by 
an arrangement with the Bank of Eugland. The debt, and 
the necessity for raising tho money, had been approved by 
Parliament; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer wa* 
consequently, to the knowledge of tho Bank, discharging 
an official duty, and not engaging in an unusual and un¬ 
authorized enterprise. It was highly chariicleristic »*f 
Mr. Lowe to contrast tho most painful and mortifying 
of modern transactions with the popular measure which ho 
undertook to depreciate. Mr. Gladsioxe made a serious im¬ 
putation on the character of Messrs. Rothschild m his 
unfounded suggestion that their clerks had committed a 
breach of truhfc for stock-jobbing purposes. The principal 
of a great firm, when they engage in a confidential transac¬ 
tion of the highest importance, are responsible not only tor 
themselves, but fop all persons in their employment who 
may be in the secret of the business. There is no reason 
to suppose that Messrs. Rothschild admitted any chirk 
into their confidence; and they would scarcely main¬ 
tain their commercial and financial position if their agents 
were in the habit, of betraying any information which they 
may receive. The Chancellor of the Exchequer after¬ 
wards stated that tlio bargain was made public at Cairo, 
and that the news was, as might be expected, immediately 
transmitted by telegraph to London. 

Mr. Lowe's tedious ami paradoxical demonstration of 
the ignorance of tho Ministers as to the condition of the 
Canal Company was perhaps ironical. He can scarcely 
have intended seriously to dispute Sir S. Noutiicoit/s 
assertion that ho know all the details of the subject, and 
that lie had communicated the material points to the 
Cabinet. Both Mr. Lowr and Mr. Gladstone contended 
that Lord Derby must have reckoned on the possession of 
more than ten votes when, in a conversation with tho 
French Ambassador, he disclaimed any desire to exercise a 
preponderating influence in the management of the Canal. 
There is not much use in on ingenious argument w hich 
proves that a cautions and intelligent Minister has, with a 
full sense of responsibility, talked nonsonso on a serious 
question. Mr. Lowe had probably no doubt thatiLord 
Derby knew all about the ten votes, and that he neverthe¬ 
less bought the Khedive'B shares for the purpose of ‘fccquir- 
ing infiuetiiQe. Lord Derby himself declared that the 
denial of the obvious consequences was as ribshr<$ as a 
doubt whether two and two make four. It has not been 
sufficiently noticed either by the ' supporters or by 
the opponents of the purchase thai the whole con¬ 
troversy on the right of voting turns on an immat erial 
issue. The votes aro givon at general meetings of the 
shareholders, while the administration is vested nominally 
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(n a Council of Administration, and practically in a j 
small Managing Committee, or rather in the President. 
The only real power of the shareholders consists 
in their right to elect at intervals of eight yoars 
the membors of the Council of Administration. The 
Managing Committee is “ specially appointed,” probably 
by M. de LessE rs in the name of the Administrative 
Council. When the President a year or two ago threat¬ 
ened to close the Canal, he probably consulted neither the 
Administrative Council nor the Managing Committee ; and 
he would have been neither entitled nor inclined to lay tlio 
matter before a general moetiug of shareholders. It there¬ 
fore matters lit Lie whether the English Government will 
have ten votes; nor is there any ground for Mr. Gemstone's 
anxiety about the jurisdiction of French tribunals. It will 
not be worth while t-o contest the point if M. m; Less nr s 
should unwisely attempt to interfere with the legitimate 
influence of England. Mr. Gladstone’s objections to 
Mr. Cave’s mission were still more irrelevant than his 
disquisition on the right of voting; and his case against 
the Government was not strengthened by a proof that 
.he is an irreconcilable opponent. It is easy to say 
that the Khedive's request for financial assistance ought 
to have been answered by a mission of two young 
clerks. If the course which Mr. Glxdsione recom¬ 
mends bad been adopted, he would have reproached the 
Ministers with equal vigour for not sending some agent 
such as Mr. Cave to ascertain what the Khedive really 
wanted. In trifling details it is idle to question the dis¬ 
cretion of the Government, which must decide with the 
knowledge that any possible decision is open to hostile 
criticism. 

Thu rumour that Mr. Cave audM. pk Li ^seda have coino 
to an understanding about tolls requires expbmation. Thu 
English Government could not, without special authority 
from all the maritime States, agree to an increase of 4 lie 
charged on shipping. The assent, indeed, *•!' Russia and 
Franco might bo taken for granted ; but Austria, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, and other nations have strenuously 
supported English resistance to M. de Lessei s’s audacious 
exactions. Mr. Lowe took no notice of the tedious and 
dangerous disputes which arc recorded in tbo published 
French and English Correspondence. For four years past 
M. pk Lksseps has furnished the French and English 
Governments with a subject of discussion which, in the 
days of the Empire, or in tho time of M. Tuieus, might 
easily have expanded into a serious quarrel. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, though he has probably read tho Correspondence, 
carelessly asserts, both in his speech and in the paper 
of queries which he has since forwarded to tho news¬ 
papers, that the result is highly satisfactory, although tho 
French Government, aided by Russia, lias steadily sup¬ 
ported all the demands of M. de Lessees. According to 
Mr. Gladstone, all maritime States allowed themselves to 
be represented by Eugland, and they will withdraw their 
confidence when they find that the Government, is inte¬ 
rested in the capital of tho Canal us well as in its trade. 
Unluckily for his argument, Germany, Italy, and other 
principal States lmvo already expressed their cordial ap¬ 
proval of tbo purchase. Lord Palmerston's objections to the 
project of the Canal wero not conclusive ;but they arc im¬ 
properly described by Mr. Roebuck as a craze, i to has t bus 
far been justified by the result in the calculation that 
the undertaking would be commercially unprofitable, 
for ho could not foresee that the Khedive would be 
induced by cajolery or force to provide more than one- 
half of tho cost, while all the profits accrued to the 
shareholders. Whether, in case of war, the Canal 
would give an advantage to France over England 
is a question not yet tested by experience, and Mr. 
Disraeli wisely declines a challenge to discuss it. 
In time of peace tfaft controversy on tho tolls has brought 
France and Engla^jfcto antagonism ; and the purchase 
of shares will matejfljife affect tho merits of the dispute 
if it is hereafter recMwt’ French Ministers and Am¬ 
bassadors have avowedpp3ttM| ^ve s the champions of sharo- 
*;tatters against shipowners ; the English Government 
'WilPi lH, fu ture negotiations capacities. The 

arg'mtphkef the two chief opp if the Government 
wer*b$4|ou demurrer. Even if JK®®tADSTONa and Jlr* 

1 Lowe hrift proved all tbo proposition^ which they enuncL 
ated, acquiescent'a ir their reasoning would bo perfeotly 
consistent with approval of tho purchase as a patriotic and 
prudent transaction. 


M. BUFFET’S COLLAPSE. 

HE NT the relative merits of the scrutin de lute and 
the sc rutin d'arrondissemctU were under discussion'in 
the French Assembly M. Gambktta hazarded what at the 
time appeared to many people a vory rash prediction. Ho 
told the advocates of tho scrutin d'amnilimument that 
though, as a matter of principle, he was opposed to them, 
ho hud no fear that their success would do tho Republican 
cause any harm. The verdict of the arixmdissoineuts would 
be the same as the verdict of the departments, or, if thero 
were any difference, it would bo that tho absence of those 
opportunities of compromise which are afforded by large 
constituencies, each returning many candidates, would give 
the more advanced Republicans u deeidod advantage over 
tho moderate. M. Gamhktta’s apparent bravado has 
turned out to bo tho simple truth. The elections of Sunday 
have returned a largo Republican majority, and it is 
•supposed, though as yet probably upon very insufficient, 
grounds, that in this majority tho Republicans of tho Left 
aro moro numerous than tho Republicans of the Centre. 
The Conservative party, as wo pointed out at tho time, ran 
a tremendous risk in insisting upon tho choice of weapons 
in tho electoral duel. Even if tho scrutin d'arrundissement 
had yielded the precise results they expected, their adver¬ 
saries would have been able to taunt them with being afraid 
to appeal to tbo country without first redistributing the 
constituencies; and now that tho constituencies have 
been redistributed without success, they are left with no 
sort of explanation to offer, except that their policy i** 
discredited and they themselves disliked. They relied 
upon their local intluenco to counteract tho unpopularity 
of their administration : but the result has shown that 
there is a degree of unpopularity which no amount of local 
intluenco can get over. They have fared as ill in tlie arron- 
disHuiuenls where they are known as they could have fared 
in the departments in which they are unknown. As though 
to show that they meant to leave undone nothing that could 
by possibility accentuate their defeat, M. Buffet made a 
parade of his determination to remain in office during tho 
elections, aud to make full use of sulL administrative pres¬ 
sure as ho couid bring to bear upon tho electors in order 
to- secure their going in the right way. Ho nearly 
broke with M. bf.oN Sat and M. Dufaukh because they 
directed their subordinates not to employ tho influence of 
the Government either in bribing or in intimidating voters. 
Tho tradition which used to be so powerful in Branco was 
once moro to bo put to the trial, and it was to bo ascer¬ 
tained by actual experiment whether the rurals could bring 
themselves to vote in contradiction to what they heard 
from majors and prefects was the wish of the Government. 
Jn this respect also the Conservatives have had their way, 
and their way has turned out to be their folly. All that 
M. Ruffe r succeeded in achieving was tho reputation of 
being anxious to stifle tho voico of tho constituencies. 
What number of votes he lost by this means it is impossible 
to say. Judging by tho result of tho elections, he can 
scarcely have gained any. 

Certainly, if tho responsibility of making tho elections 
what they are rests mainly with M. Buffet, fortune has for 
once been fair in her dealings, llis is tbo punishment as 
well. No oilier Minister has boon equally on his trial 
before tho country, ami non© has failed like him to get u 
seat in either Chamber. It scorns hardly credible that the 
Prime Minister of Franco, tho responsible chief of what is 
supposed to bo tho strongest Executive in Europe, should 
have offered himself to four constituencies and have been 
rejected in all of them. It must bo supposed that M. Buffet 
did not pick out his constituencies at random, that he took 
anxious counsel with the prefects in order to ascertain the 
temper of tho electors, and. that ho thought ho was making 
everything safe by presenting himself at the same time 
before tho four constituencies in which his repute was 
greatest. This is what M. Buffjst has reaped from his 
resolute dissociation of himself from the Republican party, 
lie has posed in the presence of all Franco as tho Aroh- 
Consorvativo, and now there is not a constituency in the 
country which will consent to bo represented by him. M- 
VurrsT has not attemptod to disregard ortoxplain away tho 
vote of Sunday. He has resigned, and, what is moro to the 
purpose, he has probably advised Marshal MacMahon to 
accept his resignation. That ho has done tlto beat 
• thing that was open to h%i to do under tho cirottyk. 
stances is plain. If h* had remained in oifioo until the 
Chambers mot, he might have involved* Ms colleagues in 
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bis fall As it is, the deputies will be propitiated by this 
prompt aocoptanco of the decision of the constituencies, and 
the reconstructed Ministry may bo able to postpone any 
important debate until there has been timo to take the 
measure of the new members. 

M. Gambktta’s prominence in the country is as marked 
in the elections to the Chamber of Deputies as in the earlier 
elections to the Senate. Ho has beaten M. Naqujct, whom 
chance or ambition had marked out as the Irreconcilable 
most bent upon rejecting M. Gambetta’s leadership, and in 
Paris the Radical candidates returned all found it necessary, 
or, if not necessary, at least very much to their advantage, 
to make their peace with M. Gambktta before ibe day of 
voting. When this fact is borne in mind, the significance 
of tho Paris election b will bo seen to have been exaggerated. 
It is very unfortunate, no doubt, that Paris should 
cherish an ineradicable passion for extreme Radicals, 
but it is a misfortune to which tho world has by 
this time grown pretty well accustomed. Under all 
circumstances Paris will return the strongest Radicals that 
will serve her purpose; the really important consideration 
both in the elections of Sunday and in tho elections to the 
Senate is what her precise purpose was. Upon this point at 
least there is no room for uncertainty. The campaign of the 
Irroconcilablcs in the autumn had stated the issue between 
them and M. Gamueita in unmistakable terms. AL Gam- 
iietta accepts the Constitution of February; M. Louis 
Blanc and M. Naquet reject it. M. Qambetta secs 
nothing incompatible with Republican Government in a 
Second Chamber, or in a President capable of being re-elected 
and possessing the right of dissolving tho Legislature; M. 
Louis Blanc and M. Naqukt hold that a Constitution 
invested with theso characteristics is nothing better than 
a Monarchy in disguise. M. Gambetta regards tho existing 
Republic as a reality, which admits, no doubt, of being im¬ 
proved, but which has in the first instance to be preserved; 
M. Lons Blanc and M. "Naquet regard the existing Re¬ 
public as a changeling which must bo utterly got rid of 
before the true Republic can bo created. lime is a perfectly 
intelligible series of distinctions—distinctions which go well 
to the root of tho matter, and involve tho gravest practical 
consequences. The really critical fact in the Paris elections 
is that, when this issue was presented to the electors, they 
made it clear that, for a Radical to serve their purpose, ho 
must serve M. Gamuktta’s purpose also. It may bo objected 
that M. Loins Blanc himself is among the deputies returned 
for Paris, and that, if tho Paris elections arc judged by 
tho standard just suggested, M. Louis Blanc's opinions 
arc more popular than M. Gams Etta’s. The auswer is that 
M. Louis Blanc has obtained success by first laying down 
his arms. He did not present himself as an opponent of 
M. Gambetta ; on tho contrary, he submitted to have his 
name inserted in tho list of candidates recommended by 
M. Gambktta. Tu point of fact, the chief of the Irrecon- 
cilables sought to be readmitted to the fold as the indis¬ 
pensable condition of getting returned. This is not the 
attitudo M. Louis Blanc would have taken if he had felt 
that Paris was as irreconcilable as himself. Instead ol 
allowing tho distinction between himself and M. Gambett 
tq drop into the background, he would rather have drugged 
it into prominence. Instead of accepting M. Gambeita’i 
patronage, ho would have defied his opposition. What i\ 
true of Paris i» true of the other great cities. In ever; 
one of them thoro has been ample opportunity for the 
Irreconcilables to take up M. Gambetta's glove, and iu 
every one they havo cither exercised a prudent discretion 
by accommodating their professions to their fortunes, or 
have declined to como forward at all, or have come forward 
only to invite defeat. 

As regards the political complexion of the Republican, 
who have been returned to the new Chamber.it is impos¬ 
sible to form any positivo opinion. They havo mostly been 
represented m belonging to tho more advanced section o 
the party. But this estimate comes from Conservative 
sources, and allowance must bo made for a natural disposi¬ 
tion to represent their own defeat as being at the same 
time a defeat of moderate men of all parties. A great 
number of the deputies are untried men, whose plaee iq 
the Chamber cannot be exactly assigned. Unless 
temper of the country has been strangely misread, tfaf 
violent doctrines attributed* to. them will prove* to»*$i| 
summed up in a violent dislike of tho late Prime Afinisto^ 
fyeentiment which is nofcqf necessity either revolutionary 
or immoral. The strength of fhe Bonapartists in the new 
Chamber is lest than we. should have been inclined to pre¬ 


dict. It does not exceed, even if it does not fell short 
ho hundred scats which M. Gambktta long ago estimated 
hat they would secure; and considering how favourable 
he policy of tho Government during the last two years has 
been to the Bonupartist cause, to have been stationary is 
almost equivalent to losing ground. 


RE01LNT ELECTIONS. 

S INCE the introduction of the Ballot no Government, 
however largo a majority it commands, can afford to 
bo lulled into security, The sudden and complete reaction 
which drove Mr. Gladstone from office is likely to become 
a precedent. It may perhaps bo desirable that the Ministry 
for the time being should be stimulated to vigilance by 
conscious insecurity of tenure; but constituencies are in* 
financed by many considerations which have little to do 
with the policy or merits of a Government. During the 
last Session it was often said that the anarchy of the 
Liberal party and the personal rivalries of its leading 
members rendered it impossible for the Opposition to 
succeed to office. Since that time tho discipline of the 
party lias been in Borne degree re-established; and the 
habit of united action will gradually tend to create a 
common purpose; but the dangers which the present 
Government has reason to apprehend are neither imme¬ 
diate nor dependent on the disposition of the House of 
Commons. If the next general election results in tho return 
of a Liberal majority, tho difficulties of detail which may 
be found in the formation of a new Government will 
assuredly be overcome. About fifty elections which have 
occurred since the opening of the present Parliament have 
not materially altered the balance of parties; but of late the 
Government has not been uniformly lucky. Within the 
month of February three Liberals of extreme opinions have 
been elected, and two of them havo succeeded to Con-' 
servative members. At Barnlcy tho numbers of the 
minority had increased sinco 1S74. Perhaps electors of 
moderate opinions were induced to join the Conservative 
party by the selection of Mr. Hylands as a candidate, and 
by the certificates of Ids merits which were furnished by 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. If merited personal 
retribution furnishes any compensation for political defeat, 
the better class of Manchester Conservatives may perhaps 
be consoled for the failure of Mr. Powell. As a believer 
in newfangled theories and an enemy of established 
institutions, Mr. Jacob Bright may perhaps sincerely think 
that Irish Homo Rnlo may properly bo regarded as on 
open question. Mr. Powell’s professed readiness to accept 
the pledge which ’was tendered to the candidates by Mr. 
Butt and Mr. Mitchell Henry suggests reflections of a 
different kind. A professed willingness to inquire into 
the merit b of Home Rule was an acceptance of Mr. 
Burr’s principle. A Conservatism which docs not in¬ 
clude the conservation of the United Kingdom is unin¬ 
telligible except as a party badge. If Mr. Powell had 
no scruples as to the dismemberment of tho Em¬ 
pire, lie might still have calculated more accurately 
tho gain or loss which might result from tampering with 
sedition. The Irish agitators arc the natural allies of the 
Liberal section to which Mr. Jacob Bright belongs, and 
they have reason to hope for his support. As soon as they 
had induced Air. Powell to renounce tho principles which 
he might have been expected to maintain, their influence 
with the Irish portion of the constituency was placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Bright. On the other hand. 
Air. Powell probably alienated some of tho most ru- 
spectablo members of bis party, though it is impos¬ 
sible to ascertain whether his conditional adherence to 
Home Rule was the causo of 
tho constituency abstained 
perhaps becuuso they were 
herents of Mr. Butt. A noth 
excuse for their condm 
section of tho clergy 
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ocelesiaatics who followed Mr. Bright hare placed them, 
selves on a level with mutinous Liberals who vote against 
their own oonvictions because their party declines to advo¬ 
cate contagions diseases or compulsory abstinence. 

In the much less important borough of Leominster the 
Conservatives have suffered a serious discomfiture. It was 
supposed that the late member retired for the purpose of 
accommodating the Government by providing a safe seat 
for the Solicitor-General ; but a local magnate who had 
not boon consulted thought lit to display his resentment 
by starting as a candidate a member of his own family who 
bad at one time represented the borough. The vacancy 
had been awkwardly created two months before a new writ 
could be issued ; and a provincial agitator profited by the 
interval to proseente a canvass which has proved unexpec¬ 
tedly successful. For twenty years Leominster hail been 
Uninterruptedly Conservative, and under a system of open 
voting it would have remained Conservative for twenty 
years longor. Mr. Blake*S election is probably as distaste¬ 
ful to tho moderate Liberals of the borongh and of I lm 
neighbourhood as to the party which has been actually 
defeated. The ultra-Iladicals, when they welcomo their 
recruit. Will perhaps perceive that thoy have been hasty in 
denouncing the existence of small rural boroughs, which 
have passed under now conditions since the introduction of 
the Ballot. Some little time was required to accustom 
votors to tho abolition of tho influence of' property and 
station. The cheap pleasure of thwarting with entire im¬ 
punity landlords, customers, and employers is moro keenly 
folt in obscure places such as Lcomiustor than in gieit 
constituencies which have been accustomed to poLtioul 
contests. 

Given tho oounty constituencies, though they aro still 
faithful to tho party which thoy have l<>ng supported, 
furnish causos of anxiety to Conservative leaders ami 
managers of election*. The tenant-farmers begin to waver 
in their allegiance to the great landowners who have 
hitherto nominated candidates. In Shropshire, in Dorset¬ 
shire, ami in Bast Suffolk, tho only significance of the 
recent contests has boon that they more or less represented 
the antagonism of classes previously united. Mr. Barton, 
indeed, who was defeated a few months ago in another 
division of the same county, is a Liberal; and Bast Anglinn 
farmers perhaps associate his political principles with the 
demand of agricultural labourers for the franchise. The 
member for NorLh Shropshire is, like his opponent, a Con¬ 
servative and a landed proprietor; but he was not gene¬ 
rally supported by his own class, and he probably rorcived 
aid from tho Liberals. Tho farmers who returned Mr. 
LkigutoM were perhaps chiefly bent on asserting tlmir 
own independence ; but, when questions Affecting the tenure 
of land aro raised, tho newly-awakenod political ambition 
of the tenuutry will bo directed to definite objects. Mr. 
Fowler, who was defeated by a considerable majority 
in Dorsetshire, is himaolf a tenant-farmer. Although it 
may be desirable that occupiers of land should not be ] 
considered as ineligible for county seals, the character nf ! 
the representation would not bo improved if it were trans- * 
ferredfrom the class to which it has hitherto been confined. 
It may bo admitted that the farmers themselves acquiesce 
for the most part in tho preference accorded to landowners. 
Tho contest in Berkshire was analogous to that in North 
Shropshire, although the result was different. It. seems 
that a section of the farmers resented the nomination of 
the candidate who has been returned, on tho not unreason¬ 
able ground that they had not been c3onsulted. Those who 
desire to control county elections will show little political 
fttot if they fail to recognizo tho power which is now 
exercised by the tenant-farmers. It would be suicidal 
to alienate allies who may bo retained and conciliated by 
prudent deference to their legitimate susceptibility. The 
class which oan at its pleasure decide an election may well 
insist on being at least nominally consulted in the choice 
of a candidate. 

Whigs and old-fashioned Liberals probably regard suc¬ 
cessive borough elections with uneasiness and dissatisfac¬ 
tion. The latest additions to tholr own party will scarcely 
have been welcome. The gradually decreasing influence of 
'the managers of parties over the selection of members is a 
’change, and perhaps not an improvement, in the Constitu¬ 
tion. ^ Local capitalt and employers of labour, who add 
solidity to a party, mclmo more and afore to Conservative 
opinions; and local agitators of extreme opinions are 
troublesome adherents. Keither party finds it easy to 
provide seats for some of its most useful members. Lord 


ITartington himself represents a remote Welsh borough 
with which he has no permanent connexion. The Govern¬ 
ment, on tho other hand, has for three months been in 
search of a constituency for the Solicitor-Genera l, and he 
is at lost compelled to resort to Horsham, where there was 
a vacancy immediately after his appointment. It is 
difficult in the absence of minute local knowledge to 
judge of tho probablo result of tho contest; but in one 
recent election the votes were equally divided; and the 
present vacancy is caused by tho exclusion of a Liberal 
mu ruber on petition. Sir Hakpingk Giffakd may perhaps 
bo well advised in descending in his addresses to the level 
of tho humblest Conservative voter, but it is not alto¬ 
gether edifying to learn the grounds on which a law officer 
of the Government asks for tho suffrages of the Horsham 
electors. Gratitude to Mr. Disraeli for tho franchise 
which ho is said to have bestowed on tho householders 
may bo abated by the reflection that Mr. Gladstone swept 
away numerous limitations on tho suffrage which wore 
originally proposed by Conservative Governments. If 
commonplaces and innocent fallacies tend to promote his 
immediate object, the Solicitor-General is perhaps not to 
be blamed for condescending to the meanest capacities. If 
be is returned for Horsham ho will of course vote with his 
pirty and his colleagues, ami his readiness and spirit will 
be useful in debate. A defeat at Horsham, which is not 
improbable, would greatly embarrass the Government. It 
is easy to buy out a silting member with a baronetcy, but 
no Government can give titles to the electors who must be 
consulted. 


COUNT AllNIM 

i T is reported by a lolegram which, like other telegrams, 
may possibly have a shallow of truth in it, that Count 
Aemm is to be prosecuted once moro, and this time his 
. offence is designated as high tre.ison. It is by tho publica- 
i tion of the pamphlet entitled Pro A >h ilo that he is supposed 
to have laid himself open to so severe a charge. Of high 
treason in tho Bnglisli sense of the word it is ridiculous to 
1 imugino that Count Arnim has been guilty ; but it appears 
from the pages of the pamphlet iiscll that Germans use tho 
phrase in a sense of their own. Count Arnim is constantly 
defending himself in its pages against the imputation that 
lie has done something treasonable; and it would appear 
I hat by treasonable ho moans someth mg improper in an 
official. It may be conjectured thar, if the telegram is true 
uf nil, and Count Arnim is to be further prosecuted, what 
is really meant is that ho w«!l be arraigned on the charge 
of having violated the article of the Code by which it is 
made a penal offence to publish official documents or 
betray State secrets to tho detriim-ut of the State. 
Whether the German Government would uet wisely 
in prosecuting Count Arnim on such a charge is a matter 
on which opinions may differ. Pro Nihilo is a most foolish 
composition, and shows Count Arnim to be one of the 
silliest of men. To despise it, ami leave it to bo quietly 
forgotten, would therefore seem to bo the course which a 
prudent Government would follow. Tho punishment 
already inflicted on Count Arnim has also been very severe, 
for he has been disgraced, banished, and, worst of all, 
shown to the world at his real value. The last pitiful cry 
of n ruined exile might therefore be allowed to expend 
itself in the silence of space. But, oti tho other hand, it 
must be owned that the German G ivernment may very 
justifiably think that Bomo very strong murk of re¬ 
probation ought to be set on the conduct of a person 
who uses his former position us Ambassador to publish 
such a composition as Pro Nihdo. Tho author himself 
admits that the publication of the documents given to 
the world in Pro Nihilo is “ contrary to every fair tra- 
“ dition in tho annals of diplomacy.” That an ox- 
Ambassador should publish official documents without 
tho permission of bis Government and for the ex¬ 
press purpose of injuring and exposing the head of the 
Government, is certainly opposed to fair traditions. Count 
Arnim exculpates himself on the ground that the docu¬ 
ments published in Pro Nihilo were all communicated by 
the Government to the tribunal on the occasion of the 
late trial, and that the Public Prosecutor asked that aR hut 
one of them should be read in open Court. This may make 
a legal difference, and it perhaps reduces the extent .off 
Count Arnim*s violation of fair traditions. However, air 
Count Arnim acknowledges that he hoe violated these tra¬ 
ditions, and does what owns to i>* wrong in him as an 
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Ambassador, in order that he may right himself with che 
public in his content with Princo Bismarck, there is little 
more to bo said on the point. But it must bo observed 
that other things are revealed in ZV* Nihil* than despatches 
between Paris and Berlin. Count Arnim has thought fit 
to give the substance of his conversation with the 
Emperor, and to record the precise terms in which, 
as he alleges, tho Emperor himself complained to 
him of tho arrogance and jealous domineering spirit of 
Prince Bismarck. It is difficult to find terms of condemna¬ 
tion too Hcvore for an Ambassador who lays before the 
public expressions used in tbo strictest confidence to him 
by tho Sovereign. Loyally and houour would bo at an 
end » men entrusted with high office wero not uccUhtomod 
to think that such mischievous indiscretion us this is one 
of which fchoy could no more be guilty than of picking a 
pocket. 

Count Arnim undoubtedly shows in Ills pamphlet that 
Prince Bismarck is by no moans a pleasant person to have to 
doal with when he is offended. He is by no means scrupulous 
as to tho means ho employs or tho persons whom he sets to 
work. He does not play fair; he makcB and takes all tho 
advantages he can. He and Count Arnim quarrelled, 
and there can bo no question that Prince Bismarck 
determined that Count Aiinim should get tho worst in the 
quairel. The real, if not tho solo, origin of tho quarrel 
was that Count Arnim determined to bo Prince Bismarck's 
successor. In the language of Pro Nihilo % the belief that 
he was indispensable gave Princo Bismarck des|>otic power. 

“ Suddenly a man aruso who threatened to rob hirn of his 
•* charm of infallibility, and whom tho public pointed to as 
“ his Hucec'ssor.” It is one of the peculiarities of Pro 
Nihilo that it is written throughout as if Count Arnim had 
nothing to do with it, and as if ho wore ono of the heroes 
of ancient history, whoso career it is interesting to study 
on account of his gigantic merits. However, a a the 
pamphlet puts it, “suddenly a man arose.” This man 
happened at the time to be Ambassador at Paris, and there¬ 
fore occupied what was thon a post of very great import¬ 
ance. The relations of Germany and Franco were very 
strained *or some time after the war, and Princo Bismarck 
was of opinion that, it was he, and not this suddenly arising 
man, who ongbt to deride what the relations of the two 
countries .should be. The difficulty was that Prince Bis¬ 
marck could not recall Count Aknim os an English Foreign 
Srcietury would recall an Ambassador of whose official 
conduct ho disapproved, since no ono but the Emikrou 
could do that, and the Emperor had a tenderness for Count 
Aknim, which this mint of gigantic merit has now repaid 
b) betraying the FiMVEROlt’s private conversations. Ou the 
other hand, Count Aknim would not resign. He was 
treated, in his opinion, as no Ambassador ought, to ho 
treated; he was humiliated and insulted. But the moro 
he thought. Prince Bismarck wantod to get rid of him, the 
more tightly he lesolved to stick to his post. Whatever 
he did, Pnuro BisMarck found fault with him ; and, if the 
statements of the pamphlet are correct, he sometimes found 
fault where Count Arnim bad not deserved blame. To 
defend Prince Bismarck is no part of the business of an 
English writer, and ho is supremely indifferent to boing 
defended by auy one. But it must bo remcniixircd that, 
although there was a personal quarrel let ween tho 
two men, in which Princo Bismarck, partly through 
his unscrupulous way of doing business, and partly 
through the amassing indiscretion of Count Aknim, 
was ultimately triumphant, there was also a real 
divergence of policy. Prince Bismarck was not fighting 
about a matter to which the interests of Germany 
were alien. Ho had much larger, bolder, and more states¬ 
manlike views than Couut Arnim, understood Germany 
and France far better, and was honestly bent on getting 
what was best carried out. Had tbo man who suddenly 
arose really succeeded at that time in robbiug Princo Bis¬ 
marck of his charm, Germany would have suffered as muob 
as the inlUliible Chancellor, 

Throughout the two combatants were in a wrong posi¬ 
tion. As Count Arnim sayB, be could not make up his 
mind whether Prince Bismarck was bis official superior or 
not. The head of the Foreign -Office seems to have a 
claim to the obedicnep of Ambassadors; hut then, as Count 
Aknim kept saying to himself, he was the Ambassador, not 
ofjbe Chancellor, but of the Emperor. Prince Bjls- 
mmm complained that the pfoture of the state of things 
in France given by Count Arnim was quite out of keep¬ 
ing ‘ w^h that which he, Prince Bismarck, was in the 


habit of presenting to the mind of his Sovereign, Count 
Arnim replied that it was iiL business to enlighten the inind 
of his master. Princo Bismarck on ono occasion intimated 
that it would be as well if Count Arnim coloured his 
reports sons to bo in keeping with Prince Bismarck's views, 
and tho obvious retort was tout this was not the way to lot 
the Emperor see two sides of a question. Count Arnim 
was fully possessed with the notion that he was a man who 
had suddenly arisen, tlml tho Emperor ought to profit by 
his virtue, wisdom, and experience, and that the destined 
succession to which tho voice of the public called him 
might us well como soon as lato. Prince Bismarck was 
equally determined that he would not be replaced, and he 
was anxious to show that his destined successor was not at 
all (it to replaco him. Tho Emperor also seems to have 
been quite at a loss to know wbat was tho true 
position of Count Arnim, and was os much bewildered 
as Count Aknim himself. Tho theory that the Ambassador 
was a servant exclusively of the Emperor broke down in 
practice. The Emperor would not ordor Count Arnim to 
leave Paris, and kept up a sort of kindliness towards him, 
but ho could not prevent Princo Bismarck treating Count 
Aknim in a very high-handed way. All ho could do was 
to pour into Count Arnim's faithless bosom confidential 
lamonls over the imperiousness of bis Chancellor. In 
theory, ho ought to have either condemned and removed 
his servant at Paris or to have retained and upheld him. 
In practice, ho kept him on and let him be bullied. This 
is not. to llio dUcrcdit of the Emperor. He was merely 
undergoing tho Buffering* of a person living in a moment 
of transition. The old traditions of the small Prussian 
Court had died out; the constitutional traditions of 
Germany had not yet been formed. In such a state of 
thing*, when differences arise, the strongest will and the 
boldest mind generally wins its way. Prince BlSMAKQK 
has won, and he has won so completely that it might be 
thought he would do much better not to seem to have any 
wish to trample on a fallen foe. 


TIIE INDIAN LEGISLATION BILL. 

\ l^HILE some members of the House of Commons were 
v f silently wondering whether the head of the great 
Scotch house of Campbell was really a bigger man than 
the Maharaja of Jeipukb or the Subahdar of the Deccan, 
and while Mr. Lows was calmly demolishing our Indian 
Empire us he has demolished classics, a Bill was slip¬ 
ping through an important stage of existence, to which 
we think it imperative that public attention should bo 
drawn. It concerns not so much tho Quern as her repre¬ 
sentative ; it has to do with the dignity and tho efficiency 
of the Government of Indiu, not with Imperial titles and 
high-sounding names. It seems that for some time past 
difficulties have been felt, or rather imagined to have been 
felt, wit h regard to the legislative powers of tho Governor- 
General of India. They were uncertain. They wero liable to 
be called in question. They were possibly “unconstitutional,” 
though Mr. Roebuck has just told us that this term may 
often Ire used with very little meaning. Accordingly, 
last Session a Bill was brought in to set these doubts 
and difficulties at rest; and, if we recollect rightly, 
it provided that, in case the High Court thought any 
legislative enactment of the Viceroy to be at variance 
with any Act of Parliament, it was to resort to the 
following process. The Judges were to certify their 
opinion to the Viceroy, who was to certify to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, who was to take the advice of tho Privy 
Council. This circuitous process having been abandoned, 
a new Bill has now been in trod need which is to attain the 
same object, but by a different route. Wo may remark 
that the most sagacious observer could not havo divined 
from the report of tho debate on the second reading, as it 
appeared in the Time #, that the present Bdl was not of tbs 
most uninteresting, trivial, or truwpeiy character. A 
debate on the election of a uight nurse in a oooftd^ in. 
firmary would have received more space and attention in a 
local journal. It is only from the Afarnwtp Ptyrttbah we 
can disoover how important are the of 

tho proposed legislation to the good and egfttiv# 
ment of the dependency which is hftuoefartb W>be prow- 
neatly associated with Her MjjRm’s name. While 
have been called apparently to exalt the dignity of the 
Viceroy in one direction, wo av» gn^caBy invited to 
degrade it in anotbec; and Mr. Mmmm- was act in 
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the least overstepping th© line of the strictest truth 
when ho denounced this Bill as injurious to the power 
and position of the Governor-General. There is a good 
deal in the measure which repeats or consolidates 
previous Acts, er which is at least inoffensive) and unob¬ 
jectionable. That the Viceroy in his own Council should 
have power to legislate for all persons, nil Courts, and all 
things whatsoever in our own territories; for all nativo 
Indian subjects beyond those territories; for Englishmen 
in native States, and for all persons on the high seas within 
certain limits; that looul Councils at Madras and Bombay 
should not ho permitted to handle certain vital or 
dclicato subjects, such us the public debt, the currency, the 
post-office, religion, tlio army, our foreign relations, and 
the penal code; and that the Secretary of Stnto shall have 
power to disallow any law or regulation passed either by 
the local or by the Supreme Council, is perfectly just, 
politic, and proper. But the Bill goes on to introduco two 
provisions for which no exigency has been pleaded, for which 
no justification has been pub forth, which arc likely to lead 
to most unseemly complications, and which arc altogether 
inconsistent with the arduous ta^k now imposed on a 
Viceroy round whom difficulties thicken and trials increase. 
It recites that, if a division of any High Court, in its 
appellate or extraordinary original jurisdiction, shell deem 
any law passed by tho Viceroy, and not disallowed by the 
Secretary of State, to be repugnant to uu Act of Par¬ 
liament, the fudges may decide that such law, or part of 
it, is iiivalid. Then a copy of the judgment is lo lie sen*, 
to the Viceroy, who is cit-ln r to repeal the Act or to refer 
it homo, whereupon the Secretary of Statu is allowed to 
appeal to the Privy Council. And it is also provided that 
auy Court-martial which may think Mko the High Court is 
to look to tho Act of Parliament and completely throw 
overboard tho Indian legislation. 

Those provisions, though professedly intended to restrict 
tho power of tho lower judicial Courts to arraign tho 
legislative acts of tho Indian Govermnont, start altogether 
from an unsound principle, and may lead to amazing re¬ 
sults. They seem akin to tho sort of statesmanship which 
last year gratified disloyal natives ami dismayed Anglo- 
Indians by the blunders of the Ha rod a case. By one 
class in India tho proposal will he received with indig- 
nation; by another with incredulity; by anno with pert 
approval; and by not a few with the malicious glee which 
io shown by a mischievous schoolboy when there is a pros¬ 
pect of the head-master and tho usher coming to logger- 
heads. Nothing ruoro delights certain sections of tho 
native community than tAio excitement of an unseemly 
contest between two great- powers in the State. There aro 
always in India rich people with money to spend in grati¬ 
fying their whims or airing their grievances, and there aro 
fluent advocates wlio like to show that such or such an act 
is quite beyond the power of the State. The Zemindars of 
Bengal aro invariably ready to cry out that some law taxing 
them or compelling them not to neglect their duty nullifies 
the Perpetual Settlement. Bigoted Brahmans would have 
letained Suttee in old days, and more recently would have 
deprived converts of the rights of inheritance and marriage. 
Wahabis aro ready to arraign every act of the State and its 
officers with an acrimony compounded of sectarian zeal and 
political rancour. A score of things may happen at auy 
moment to arouse these selfish and disloyal feelings, which 
will survive balf-a-dozen Royal visits. The High Court 
may any day, when any law is found inconvenient, bo 
turned into an arena for seditious and inflammatory 
political harangues. The Judges of the High Court aro 
usually men of high character and independence, but 
t boy may be compelled to listen for hours to arguments 
which they cannot endorse, and may not like to check 
ardent and impulsive barristers bent on convincing their 
clients that the independent Englishman is not so easily 
put down. No matter if the case is visibly hopeless from the 
itrst. The High Court may ultimately decide that there is 
no repugnancy, but tbe object will have been gained. A 
rich and influential party will grudge no expenso in feed¬ 
ing fat its hatred Against law and authority ; the t&lo will 
be dill used by tho thousand channels of a seditious press 
into every bazaar o£ the province j and the half-educated 
aud wholly credulous natives will have learnt with joy that 
there is a power somewhere whieii can safely insult the 
Viceroy and defy his officers. This is no imaginary 

k;. 4 A;«vJT JuST* 1 delivered m harangue, in favour 

himftAlf within 1 


the grasp of the penal code; and all readers must recol¬ 
lect passages in Indian history, from the time of IurBT and 
Hastings down to recont days, in which, if statesmen were 
not lawyers, Judges showed plainly that they could -be / 
active politicians. 

Tho true remedy for any possible abuse of power by the 
Viceroy is to bo sought for olsewhore, and it is not fbr off. 

His laws are now passed after long deliberation, with full 
publicity, with ample time for petitioning, and under un¬ 
restricted comment. They aro subjected to the revision of 
experienced colleagues whoso careers havo been spent in 
testing, applying, and suggesting all sorts of laws. His 
Couuuil contains invariably one Englishman, previously 
unconnected with India, of tho legal profession, who is 
always a good lawyer and occasionally has been a profound 
jurist. The assistance of Law Officers outside the Council, 
corresponding to tho Attorney- and Solicitor-General, can 
be called in at any moment. The Secretary of State can 
put. his veto on any project of legislation in any stage of 
its progress, even when it has been threshed out in Council 
and published in tho Calcutta Ua:ulfo. Lord Samsbuky 
has no want of able and experienced advisers around him, 
in Council and outside it, who can bo relied on to detect 
the minutest invasion of Parliamentary privilege. Tho 
House of Commons, too, is not likely to overlook its own 
dignity and rights. It will doubtless bo contended that, 
by subjecting the legislative action of tho Viceroy to the 
dispassionate revision of a high judicial Court, wo are 
teaching the natives to understand a Constitution and to 
respect the tribunals of the land. The reply to this is that, 
on tho contrary, we shall be inviting them to find reasons 
fm* delaying obedience and defying authority. In short, 
the Kill is an attempt to evade responsibility and escape 
unpleasant discussion. We aro given to understand 
that, the project has not been formally laid before tho 
Indian Council; and tho time for these alterations strikes 
us :>s most inopportune. One Viceroy is coming home ; 
and a successor cannot be expected to take in at a glance 
the awkward situation in which he may bo placed by these 
timid concessions. Our first duty is to teach natives 
to obey those laws which several of their number havo 
actually helped to pass. Giving “ a Parliamentary title 
“ to tho legislative powers of tho Governor-General,*’ as 
urged by Lord Gkokgh Hamilton, is all very .well; but 
this can easily bo done without inviting any knot of rich 
and discontented natives to challenge the highest autho¬ 
rity of the Empire, and without turning a Courfc-houso 
into a school li>r rabid declamation, under the mistaken 
notion that we are thereby establishing tho “ Reign of 
Law.” 


COMMONS INC LOST?RE. 

M R. CROSS’S new Commons Bill is designed to get 
tho procedure' in eases of incloHiire out of the dead¬ 
lock into which tho change in public feeling on the subject 
has lately brought it. iDclosurcs in tho way provided by 
Act of Parliament have been almost abandoned, because no 
owner of common land cared to risk tho opposition which 
any proposal of the kind was almost sure to encouifW in the 
House of Commons; and in their stead there has grownup 
a practice of inclosing with a high hand, in tho jbrfjie. that 
the fear of incurring expense may provent those who have 
a right to object from doing so by process of 24 fw. It is 
certainly well that tho nncortaiuty which has lately hung 
round the question should be removed. If an inclosure is 
not injurious to the public interest, and promotes the in¬ 
terest, or may be made to promoto tbe interest, of the 
private owners, it is desirable that an owner should know 
the precise nature of the process he has to go through, and. 
the nature also of the opposition which he has {$ expect. 
If, on tho other hand, an inclosuro is injurious to the 
public interest, it is clearly desirable that there should he 
some mode of applying for it unmistakably marked out, so 
that the objectors may at least know at what stage thoy 
must be prepared to offer resistance, andufjon what body it 
is that they must endeavour to make their influence felt. 
Mr. Cross proposes to attain those ends by making better 
provision for preliminary inquiries into toe drcumstonocs ' 
of each particular mclosure, and by leaving the re* MA *'*“- 
bility or consenting to eaoh inoloaure entirety with 
meat. The flrefc «i«p toipwde m-itit 
publication, inmanner jwrettiribed -4#$ 
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certain common to apply to the Commissioners for a pro- obey the law as regards tbo nature or extent of -tbffri 
Visional order of inclbsuro. If the common is within six mation which they arc bidden to collect andlay before 
miles of h town of not less than tire thousand inhabitants, Parliament. When once Parliamont is in posscanbn df 
aotico must at the same time be given to the sanitary that information, the responsibility posses ont of the' Gdap* 
authority having jurisdiction in such town. The applicants miss loners’ hands. It is true that, if the opponents of «-/ , 
am bound to furnish tho Commissioners with particulars closures have hoped that under the new legislation, they 
as te the population of the neighbourhood, the distance of would be able to leave off work, they have good cause to 
the common from any towns or villages, and the provisions bo disappointed. It will still be necessary to exercisetmeeas* t 
whioh it is proposed to make either for recreation grounds or ing vigilance in the House of Commons in order to ensure % 
fomdlotments in lieu of common rights. Tho Corn mission ei*s that no private interest is served at the expense of the 
ara'njtacially instructed to requiro the applicants to slate public interest. But unless wo are prepared to go thp length 
why they think it bettor that tho common should bo in- of saying that no more inclosures shall be permitted, there 
closed and not merely regulated, and why tho inclosure is is no menus of dispensing with this necessity. So long as 
expedient jjfhen viewed in relation to .tho benefit, of the in closures are allowed, on condition that they can be shown 
neighbourhood. If this provision is properly carried out to bo lor tho advantage of the community as well as for 
it will be one of the most valuable iu the Bill. Nothing that of individuals, there will be a tendency on the part of 
will more tend to discourage applications for inclosures i the owners to try to present- tho facts in the best possible 
than the necessity of showing cause why they will be a light for their own objects. No Commission, however Core- 
positive advantage, and not merely not a disad- fully constituted, can be trusted to thwart these attempts 
vantage, to the inhabitants of the district. The im- so well as Parliament. 

position of such an obligation on the applicants It docs not follow, however, that because tho general 
themselves makes tho duty ol' the Commissioners in tho ! purpose of the Commons Bill is good, there is not great 
matter absolutely unmistakable. If the plaintiff, £>o to - room fm* improvement in its details. Mr. Shaw Lefsvbb 
speak, is ordered to show tho Court that tho granting of ! pointed out with much justice that, besides the inclosures 
his prayer will bo for the benefit of tho defend an I as well . effected through the agency of the Commissioners, there 


\ prayer 

as for his own benefit, much more will ii bo tbo duty : 
of the Court to see. that this is thoroughly established. II j 
the Commissioners are satisfied upon this information I hat. : 
a prinid fuctG case lias been made out, their next step will 
be to order a local inquiry, Fur this purpose an Assistaut- 
CommiMioncr will bo directed to inspect tho common, and to 
hold npublio meeting at a time and place suitable lor securing 
the attendance of fciio neighbouring inhabitants. Twenty- 
one days’ notice is to be given of tho mooting, and tho 
notice is to state that tho meeting is public, that it is held 


urt* others that are effected by tho simpler process which 
had so nearly succeeded in tho caso of Fpping Forest. To 
resist an ineiosure is a costly business, and if tho Corpora* 
tion of Loudon had. not happened to possess rights of 
common injtho Forest, it is probable that this groat play¬ 
ground of Eastern London would have been lost. There 
is not, unfortunately, a wealthy Corporation always at 
baud to fight tho battle, aiul if the Bill is to bo the last 
word of the Legislature on tho subject, it ought to provide 
some cheap and easy means of testing the legality of inclo- 


for tho purpose of enabling the Assistant-Commission or Bures of reputed commons effected by tho mere act of 
to hoar all persons desirous of being heard on the subject, tho owner without tho intervention of tho Commissioners. 


and that it is desirable that all such persons should make 
a point of attending the meeting. The proceedings at tho 
mooting, together with all other results of his inquiries, 
are to he reported in writing to tho Commissioners. If 
the Commissioners are now satisfied that, “ having regard 
“ to tho benefit of tho neighbourhood, as well as to private 
41 interests, it is expedient to proceed further in tho 
11 matter,” they are to frame a provisional order of inclosuro, 
and Hubmit it to tho consideration of tho parties in¬ 
terested iu the common. When tho necessary consents 
have boon obtained, they arc to submit all tho lacks to Par¬ 
liament. Tho provisional order will not tuko effect unloss 
it is confirmed by statute. 


For example, it might be enacted that notice should lie 
given to tho Commissioners in every case of ineiosure of 
waste lands, so as to enable them to make inquiry whether 
tho Inclosuro Acts applied to them. Or the Commis¬ 
sioners might be instructed, on receiving information of 
any attempted inclosuro, to inquire into the owner’s alleged 
right, and, in the event of this proving doubtful, to take 
legal proceedings to contest it. Without some provision 
of t his kind a good deal of perfectly illegal inclosing may 
go on simply from the absence of any one rich enough to 
dispute the point. Tho true character and position of tho 
Commissioners would ho better understood if, instead of 
being called Inclosuro Commissioners, they wore called Com¬ 
mons’ Protection Commissioners. Tho protection of commons 
is tho function which under the new Bill they are mainly 


Mr. Fawcett has given notice of a motion declaring tho 
provisions of the Hill inadequate for tho duo protection w uio tunciiou wnusii unaer rue new utu hot w» mam.y 
whether of commons generally or of tho poor who uro intended to. discharge and it would bo well that thm 
interested in particular commons. As regards the general 8ll0 '|> d a PP wr 111 thcir tlUt ‘ T1 ’» fW*" 
driftofthouJU^^hTt Z££. £ 

any otJIm Commissioners,"and on the obligation hid » 


missionors would more and more bo te protect. A poor 
man who wanted te resist an inclosuro in bis own neigh¬ 
bourhood would bo more inclined to go for help to a body 
whoso ofiiciul title showed that their work was to prevent 

date, but it can har% bo said to be trae now. Tho Commis6.ono.-H amt to give effort to pmate inte«ste 
S tetel cessation of fnolosures during the last few when they conflict w.th 

eroaehmenta'of pn.ateTntemts Bnt tho latter is Emitted 
winch tag»hlt«m to bo tho more important function of the two, and for 

- conviction in the minds df those whose interest it was to 
\ imkm that the feeling of Parliatnent was sotting more and 
' xoGfrt against them./ If this conviction was well founded, 
it there any probability that I’arliamont will alter its mind 
tita tihaiiion P ■ We oan see none. Mr. Cross’s speech 


' upon the Commissionors to put Parliament in possession 
of all the information they can get together about the com¬ 
mons it is proposed to incloso. It may be objected that 
tho. consent of Parliament has always been required for 


te take its name. 


TI1E MEMORIAL' TO KEATS. 



i ii correct* and they — w 

: a i* no reason to think that they will dis- 


yitilors to Home will be &niUiSr wlth that 
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mifli of the llonorian walls which forma the Protestant cemetery, 
And non© of them can have turned unmoved from the liumhlo 
tombstone, inscribed by lh« express desire of him who bleeps bo 
ueath with the mournful epitaph, 44 Hero rests one whose nnino 
was writ in water." Experience has long since proved that the 
dying poet was unjust alike to himself mid to the judgment of his 
countrymen. It did not need the exqui.-in* tribute pai«t to 
Jiis memory by a brother poet of sliil higher fame to rescu' 1 from 
oblivion that most musical * vviil mul remonstrance of n disin¬ 
herited LVjriui-uu,” which can only cense to In* appreciated when the 
English language itself is forgotten. There was a firm*.*-} in ilie 
modest ceremony which took place last Monday in that qun*l 
Roman burial-ground, where, more than illLy years alter the M me 
with that Kid inscription was placed o\er the rmimins of John 
Keats, a large assembly of English and Americans wore collected 
round it to witness tho unveiling of a medallion elligy uvrte 1 j:» 
hi® honour on the pilaster 01 ihe neighbouring gnlewuy. An 
address was delivered by Mujor-t-federal Sir Vincent Jure, w ho 
mentioned thit tho sculptor, Air. Wuningtun Wood, hail p.*ne- 
ronaly declined any payin»*nt for his work, and liiat the cmr* nbu- 
lion® would thrivloio form Lin* nuele.is of a I.irgcr fund lor a hast 
proposed to 1)** placed in Rods' l.bin'T, iT rhe lcqiikuio permit m;i 
C ould lx? (da.iiiled. tit ill roqui-ito ertni^iou” thru* o.m, wo 
presume, he v«n\ little doubt, muLr tho pre-sout guanU.iiHhip of ilit: j 
Abhov, thoiiirh the honour h.i* bcrni run utiuahiy ehe.ipem*d In the J 
reckless not t*» say inui'Ci imuutr oagetwith wli’di it 

has been hnwiu d about of lute \\ .os. ll would he h’*d]\ nu— 
siblo for those who almost forcibly '.■■*. d the L ly of Du ken^ to 
refuse admission to Keats. We h,:\ i o''r:i e.\p r e.-st-i| our 
opinion of the graceless JTiiiL inLm e i has lucl.iuiurphiwd 
'* the motrojjoiit.m abbey ’ i:nu a .•m-i l\msui \\ ulhaiki lor the 
worsliip—or ralle-r thu rejui.ih'd m.-j «■« ! ion -of departed ce’.e- 
brily, that there is no need to ior.ur to tae ubj at now. It docs 
not perhaps in tier much vvh lnir me* name noire or 1 c~m im 
placed oil llm misccnaii'.'ous h .d-rol »-i lie ue.-lminster v.r.ur.* 
nmrtyrology. Hut we >ha!i m i->■ miMi|«ier..l*»i.d when v\o ► iy 
that, it’this sort of ihiu * is to j uii at :u, ,ew hn\o a bcl ter claim 
to such posthumous it rngmlum than tic aulhor of ihuhjnnou , 
whose bod) rests in a it leuu i i ii. ce.nli ‘-ihe light of laughing 
Jlowers,’' which he told Ins ,i\ono .Sew .i, puM L foie the end tame, 
bud given him *• the iuteuse-l pi -asuie he ureivod during life, and 
which he idreuiy t*• 1 r grovw,.. over Jd.u.' 

The brief career <>l Kid-, with i:.* bright pr i.nisa f»n early 
nipped in the bud, was at hoi mcimii .»u!y emutg ; hut it is too 
much tin- tashion to iniilve it out even i.fee tragical than it actually 
wan. 'The kuvuuto t»f the p<> ( ul.ir view abouL him was struck by 
the. brutal ■sneer ol another pod, who was as loud of ulleeiinga 
delicate sensilh.ity as lie was tvarseiv contemptuous of the reality. 
Ryron, who leli* us that he iur« ihe privt limy unjust) attack on Jos 
early poems b) •* drinking ihrte boiiies ol cl.net ainl beginning 
to wil.e” Eiujhsk lb: i (hi f.i.u »v u.t-1 lb >t ten could hardly be 
evjx'cled to appreciate the cIi- cl pividu-ad on such a mental orga¬ 
nization iio lvii.it.*."® by the. in.-u’ent and MiporlicinL ulm»c- - ior it 
cannot be called niticism—nt I notni and tin* (juftrfsrly. And 
lie accordingly guvo vent to h.s stipciuuuus sense of superiority in 
the lamiliar couplet: — 

Tii .Mi an ire thn mind, that very fiery particle, 

JSliouM let itself he simtied out i>) an suticlc. 

Rut bo was mistaken. "When Kents was hidden, in the choice 
phraseology of hi*; ummiplisued censors, “ to go back to his galli¬ 
pot®’’and remember that “abt-iived apothecary svus better than 
ft starred poet," ho did not indeed drinu tiirce butties of claret ur 
®it down to compose u rejoinder as unscnijmlous as tho censure 
which evoked it. He did what v.as In-iter, The claret perlm]® 
he might, in those days before Mr. (»ho hi one, have found some 
difficulty in procuring, lor in tlieir sneer at his poverty the refined 
taste of his t*riln» had hit upon its solitary basis of fact. Rut ho 
wrote to his publisher that his own estimate of his sliorlromings 
gave him far deeper pain than lllttrlcirovrl or tlui Qninicrli/ could 
possibly inflict; mid to his brother he observed on the sinue occa¬ 
sion, with a rmmly wisdom rninurkable at his nge—ho \v»s liltio 
over twenty—lno only thing that can ever AliceL me personally 
for more than one sliortpiu-sing day is my doubt about my p owe is 
for poetry; 1 seldom have any; and l look with hope to thu nighiug 
time when 1 shall have none.’’ Yet his career, though not so dark 
ftfrOhfttterton'B, was not a happy one. Horn in 1795, ho begun very 
early to show signs of a highly imaginative and urdeut tempera¬ 
ment. As a schoolboy he was energetic, popular, and pugnacious, 
combining, ns one of his schoolfellows e\piessod it, “ a ternei- 
Jiko resoluteness with a noble placability “—altogether a very 
lovable boy. Indeed, like most men of any real groutnc;-?, he re¬ 
tained through life a curtain boyishness of character, in spite of 
some peculiarities of an apparently opposite kind. Thus on ouu ' 
occasion lie distinguished nmisulf by giving a severe drubbing to 
a butcher whom he caught beating n little boy, to tho enthusiastic 
admiration of a group of bystandei a. lie left school early, and it 
is remarkable, considering the intensely classical tone of his mind 
and poetry, that ho wits not much of a Latin scholar, and never 
learnt Greek at all, and was dependent for his mythological know¬ 
ledge ou Lemprifcre’s Dictionary. Perhaps, its Lord Houghton 
Suggests, he would have lost in originality more tlinn lie gained in 
the avoidance of niiinnerisui by tho mental discipline of 0 more 
prolonged and regular education. When ho came to London to 
walk the hospitais, though he was poor, he was not left like young 
Cbatterton in ignoble isolation. Leigh Hunt, ilasri.it t, llaydon, 
Godwin, and Basil Montagu were among his early friends, and ho 


seems to hAve had tho gift of inspiring in his friends a devoted 
attachment., which lie no loss warmly reciprocated. There waa 
nothing about him of the calculating seltishnesa which so unplea¬ 
santly discredits the lofty professions of Byron. ^ Women are more 
accurate observers than men, and the description of his personal 
appearance, wln*u about twenty-two, given by a lady wno used 
to meet him at l lazJUts lectures, may still bo road with interest *.-- 
“ His eyes were largo and blue, hie hair auburn*, he wore it 
divided down the middle, and it Jell in rich masses on each side 
of bis face; his month was full and less intellectual than his other 
features. Hi* countenance lives in my miml hs one of singular 
beauty nod bright hums ; it had the oppression ns if ho had been 
looking at some glorious sight.” 

'The two gieat sorrows of Keats’s lifo enme upon him close 
lo'Mher. 'ITio iirst was tho death of his brother Tom, to whom hn 
was dovob'dlv at inched; tlio second, his passion for a ladv, who 
A|»pe:irs to have fully returned it, but from whom he felt himself 
to be ho]»eh nsly separated by tho want, of means which made their 
i5intri.ij. t* ini| oV*il)ie f TTie treacherous constitution which ho had 
iiiiji’riii'd bum 1*1.1 mother, who died of consmnption, tended still 
hirthev tu ih-pie-.^ him, though it did not break his spirit or intcr- 
: 'eie with hi* iiteiarv activity. Rut one night, two years before 
hi* de.itjj, on returning home in 11 state uf great nervous oxeit- 
abiliiy. he couched on gettiug into bed and spat blood. JTo looked 
idilv at tlie.-.t Tm on tho pillow and then said quiutly, “ I know 
the colour of that blood; it is arterial blood; that drop i® mv 
«le illi-w arrant; I mud die.’’ Some years hoforo Coleridgo, after 
shaking hands with him, bad observed to a friend, •* There is death 
in that hand.'’ However, he appeared to recover; lml, in tho 
follow nig ruU 1:1:10. spitliug of blood came on again, and ho was 
< r Icted tu spend the winter in Italy. Mr. Severn, a young urtist 
w!iu laid just received the first gold medal of thu Koval Academy 
v>liii*h hml I,■■i'n awarded for twelve yuar.*, abandonedliisprospects 
in England to accompany him. They went first to Naples, and 
thence to Home, where, oil February 27, 1821, Kent® expired so 
poa.eiulK that hi a friend thought ho was still sleeping. We have 
spoken aiividy ol' the despairing epitaph he ordered to be inscribed 
on his tomb tone. Not many years 1 ter, another stone, with the 
inscription ('or Conihint, was erected near it to murk tho resting- 
place of SlioJIoys heart. This is not the place for ft literary 
criticism ol Keats's poetry. That them is un immaturity alike 
.■bout I113 genius and liis character is true enough; but tu speak 
of Lis work us promiso only, and not performance, is a sfiriou® 
• rror. H;nl his training, liis circumstances, mid his physique, 

I "'Oil other than they were, the, result would no doubt have been 
moro entirely satisfactory and complete. Rut, if “a thing of 
beauty is a joy for over,’’hia poetry will live, and that quite in¬ 
dependently of the u psychological wonder," ns it has been juslly 
termed, of such poems being produced by a youii!.*- surgeon's up- 
prcnlice, wilh the .'.canty cult uro and opportunities which alone liud 
fallen to his lot, and who died in liis twenty-sixth )ear. Indeed 
it. may be said that its permanent hold on the public laste ia 
this time pretty well nssurod. Tt. hears tvaees, no doubt, of tin* 
mental and physical suficrings which darkened hia closing years, 
but not the less also of that sympathetic and gonial temper which 
endeared hiiu so much to his friends during lile, and has ever sine® 
stilled tho responsive sympathies of n widening circle of readers, old 
us well us young, who know him only by liis works. The requiem 
uttered over llyron’s grave by another poet nrmiiaturely snatched 
away before tho promise of his youth had been realized may b% 
far more justly applied to Keats, except that it sound® too deep ao 
umlei-note of implied blame:—- 

Let fi cblrt hands iniquihnisly ju-.t 
Lai e up flirt relic* of tlio ^infill dust j 

ignorance scorn the pangs it cannot feel. 

And umlice brand what mercy would conceal. 

Thore is littlo or nothing, indeed, in tho moral character of 
tho author or his poetry which requires to be concealed. To 
compare “ tho Keuls of 181S wilh tho Mr. Algernon Swin¬ 
burne of 1866” betrays a curious infelicity of judgment which 
could only bo exhibited, we need hardly say, in tho columns 
of tho J)nil if Tclnjraph. Admission into Poets’ Corner could 
never certainly bo refused to him on the ground® which barred ths 
entrance of Ryron into those sacred precinct®, if sacred they are 
still to bo accounted in presence of tho motley crowd of recent 
applicants for such questionable apotheosis. That bo left his work 
unfinished was 110 fault of his, nor did lie follow the lamentable 
example of Ohattcrion in deliberately cutting it short by a crime 
disguised under the sonorous misnomer of " a noble insanity of 
the soul.” English poetry has no cmi.se to bo ashamed of tha 
name of Keats, though there is much room for regret that he did 
not livo long enough to vindicate hi® title to a yet higher emi¬ 
nence in the Temple of Fame. 


RAGUSAN ARCHITECTURE. 

W E have spoken in a former article of the general aspect and 
the historical position of the city and commonwealth of 
Raguso, her hills, her walls, her port®, her combination of freedom 
from the lien of St. Mark with hajf dependence on the crescent 
of MahoiLu.. But this ancient and isolated city has yet something 
more tc tell of. There ufe pne or two of the municipal building^ 
of the fallen republic, buildings which, as iar a® tfre know, have * 
never been studied or illustrated in detail in any English work* and 
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of which no worthy representation can he found on the spot. In eleven centuries would have led us to expect from the imMi 
the work of Bitelberger all that can bo wanted will he found ; but house of Jovius. Does some pedantic Vitruviau brand. 
for the ordinary English student there is no help at all. Yet these as too short ? The architect had grasped the truth that* M 
buildings uiay really claim for Itagusu a place among those cit-i»s nreb lakes the place of the entablature, the height of the arch \ 
which stand foremost in the histoiy of architectural progress. A.ml fairly be taken out of the height of the column. Does ho btynfte \ 
this fact is the more remarkable, and the more to be insisted on, the massive abaci ? They ore wrought to hear the greater ^ 
because of the general beliet that there is little or nothing to immediate weight which the areh brings upon the capital, $j%& 
see at Ragusa in tlio way of architecture. But the truth is that they avoid such shifts ns the Ravenna stilt and the Byz&g- 
far more of the old city escaped the earthquake of 1667 than would tine double capital. Does he blame the capitals, which certainly 
bo thought at first sight. Because tho cathedral is later, because do not follow the exact rules of any Vitruvian order? Let p 
the general aspect of tho main street is later, the idoa is suggested answer boldly, Why should art bo put in fetters? A Corinthian, 
that nothing is left but tin* municipal palace. That alone would capital is a beautiful form ; but why should the hand of man be 
be an important exception, but it is by no means the only one. kept back from devising other beautiful forms? The RaguMWi 
If the traveller leaves the rosin street and turns up the narrow architect 1 ms ventured to cover some of his capitals with foliage 
alleys which run from it up the hills on either side, alleys which dues not obey any pedantic rule; in others lie has ventured 
many of them which, at present at least, lead to nothing, ho —like the artists of tho noble capitals which lie unheeded in Jtjte 
will find many scraps of domestic architecture which surely Capitol mu! in Curaaullfis Rilhe- -to bring in the forms of animal 
belong to times earlier thin the great blow of llie seventeenth and of human, an well ns of vegetable, life. In one point Ms 
century. Signs of that blow are seen in manv places in the form taste seems slightly to have failed him; on some of the capitals 
of scraps of detail of various kinds irregularly built up in the wall ; tho winge d iigiues with which they ore wrought savour A little 
but there are a great number of pointed doorways still in their of tho vulgar Hetmiwancp. But who shall blame tho alchemist 
places which no man can think mo later than 1G67. There is also capital, engraved mid commented on by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
a not 11 up lending type of Renaissance doorway, a lintel resling <»u the capital in which UngiiMun patriotism baa blindly seen Askldptos 
two pilasters with floriated capitals, which one can hardly believe himself brought from hi* old home utKpidauroa? And the capitals 
are due to a time so late as tho days alter tho earthquake. In the bear arches worthy of them, round arches with mouldings and ojnoa- 
rlmrchuB too there ia more left than the mere scraps which tire merits filling Ihcir form. Altogether this arcade only makes us 
built up again. Ikrts at least of tho tall towers - -neither of them wish for more, for a longer range from the same baud. Compare 
detached- of tho Franciscan and Dominicau churches, the former it with the vulgar Italian work of the two neighbouring churchy, 
in tho main street, the latter near tho eastern gate, me also earlier. Pisa and Durham might have stretched out tho right hand of 

In the former the line of junction between theolder tower and the fellowship to Romanes jue ikigusa before the earthquake; thiy 

ugly church which bus beiii built up against it is clearly to lie seen, would have held it- back from Jeauited ftagusa after it. 

Tho upper stage of this tower and the small cupola which crowns The rc&t of the front cannot be called worthy af this admirable 
it may be kter than the earthquake ; but, if so, they have caught arcade. The windows behind the arcade are of the worse, those 
the spirit of earlier work in an unusual degree, ami all tho lower above it arc of tho better, kiud of Italian Gothic ; still they BX$ 
part 19 in a form of Italian (Jothie less unpleasing than usual. Bo'h Italian Gothic, and at lingual we should not welcome the loveliest 
this tower 11 ml that of the Dominican church show how long the form of tracery that- Ckvlislo or Selby could give us. A Pies a 
general typo of tho earliest Romanesque campaniles went on. Save, arnule, pierced for light wherever light was wanted, would have 
the small cupola at- the lop, this tower has the perk'd air, and been the right, thing for the columns amt are.In9 below to 

almost the details, of u low er of the oleventh century ; three ranges bear aloft. Ho who duly adinhes the arcade will do well to 

of windows with mid-wail shafts rise over one another; only they shut his eyes its he turns round the corner by the we*t front 
are grouped under containing arches in what in England we of tlio cathedral; but let him go inside,” and the couit, 
should call a Normun fashion. But, ns this lower forms part of a if not altogether worthy of the arcade itself, in no con- 
Doiuiuirau monastery, it cannot be earlier than the thirteenth con- teroptible specimen of tho same style. It contains one or 
tury, ami its smaller details ulso cannot belong to any carder two monuments of lkgusan worthies jib well as a fallen figure of 
date. Yet the general etlijct of this lower, even move than of the Orlundo; it is entered by a side door with two ancient knockers, 
other, is that of a tower of tlu* Primitive typo. TheDominicauchurch one of them a worthy fellow of the great one at Durham ; but its 
also keeps some parts in Italian Gothic which must be . Vfir chief iutercet comes front its strictly urchiteclum) forms, mid from 
1 ban the earthquake, and the cloister is one of the best spccimeiiH of the conqwtri.-ou of them with ilu*« nuule use of ou tho out&idv. 
that style. Its groupings of tracery under round arc lies, the poxertv Tho court is \en suudl, and is Miimmudod ou nil f-idva, bivo that 
of design in the tracery itself, strike us as weak, if our thoughts go which is filled by the grand staircase, by an arcade <*f two, support- 
back to Salisbury or Zurich; but tho general effect is good, und the ing an upper one. The composition is thus belt vr than that el* 
cloister—us distinguished from the buildings above it—may almost the front itself, as there aro two harmonious stages in the fuuun 
be called beautiful. st\le, without uuy intrusion of foreign elements, like the pointed 

But the architectural glory of Ragufia is certainly not to windows in the front; but the amides theui«elve«. though very 
looked for among its churches. Two civic buildings of the highest good ami simple, do not. curry out ihe wonderful boldnn&s ana 
interest escaped the common overthrow. Tlicy both—like other originality of the outer range. Columns with flowered capitate, 
things in llagusa— show the Italian Gothic in a form which is cur- with a remembrance, but not u servile remain bianco, of Cormthum 
tninly less unpleastug than usual; but they also show something models, support round arches. Over these is the upper range 
else which is of iar higher value. They show that peculiar form of two round arches over each one below, resting on coupled 
of Italian Renaissance which can hardly be call<»(l Renaissance in shafts, the arrangement which, from tlu? so-called tomb of St. 
any bad sense, which is in truth a last outburst of Romanesque, a Constantia, has spread to so many Romanesque cloisters and to no 
living child of classical forms, not a dead imitation of them. Ex- many works of the Saracen. Were this range open, instead of 
ample of this kind often meet us in Italy; we see something of it bring foolishly glazed, this design of two stages of a true Romau- 
in the north side of tho groat Piazza at Venice as compared viih etque, simpler, but perhaps mow*, classical, than tho arcade, 
tho southern aide; but the Uaguaon examples go beyond uuy- would form a design thoroughly hurmoniouB and satisfactory, 
thing that wo know of elsewhere. Givo the miscalled •* Ducal To our mind this palace, to which Sir Gardner Wilkinsoft 
Palace” of Rogusa—for Ragusa hud no Doga, but a Rector— hardly does justice, and of which Mr. Neale takes no notice at all, 
the same size, tho Rimo position, us tho building which really deserves no small plucu in the history of Romanesque art. 
Answers to it at Venice, and we should soon say tbu-fc the city It shows how late the genuine tradition lingered on, and what 
which so long hold her own against Venice in other wa)8 could vigorous offshoots the old Italian style could throw off even when it 
hold her own in art also. The Venetian arcade cannot for a might, he thought to be dead. One or two capitate show that the 
moment be coinpurcd to the Kugiisau; the main front of the Ragusan architect knew of the actual Renaissance. But it was 
Ragusan building has escaped the addition of the ugly upper story only in that one detail that he w'ent astray. In everything also 
which disfigures the Venetian. As wholes, of course no one can he started from sound principles, and from them vigorously deve- 
comparc the two in general effect. St, Blaise must yield to loped lor himself. 

St Mark. But set St. Blaises Palace on St. Mark’s site; curry But the Palace must not be spokes of as if it stood absolutely 
out his arcade to the same boundless extent, and there is little alone among the buildings of tho city. Thera is another civic 
doubt which would be the grander. The Venetian building over- building, which we must also bail as a true fruit, in some son a 
whelms by its general efloct; the Ragusan building will bear the more munrkahlu fruit, of the sum© spirit which called its greater 
test of minute study. neighbour into being. This is the former Dogma, its purpose rs 

The Palace of tho Ragusan commonwealth was begun in 1388, such being made clear by the word being wrought in nails ou tho 
and finished in 1435, in the reign, ns an inscription takes core to great door. This building stands just where the main street and 
announce, of the Emperor Siegmund. What name shall we give the piazza join, close by the arch leading to the town-gate-, 
to the style of this most remarkable building, at aP. events to Here we have an arcade of five, the columns of which AIM) 

the style of Ue admirable arcade P Here are six arches—why did crowned with capitate, Composite in their general shape, but 

frot the architect carry on the design through the whole length of not slavishly following technical precedents, with a hqayy 

the building P—which show what, as late as the fifteenth century, abacus, which, as well as tho soffit of the round arch, is enriched 

Italian art could still do, when it followed its natural promptings, with flowered work. One or two of them are none tjio bettor 
instead of either binding itself by slavish precedents or striving for a modern rechiacHing. Here is somethiup which is quii 
after a helpless imitation of foreign forms. Novor mind the dale; unlike Northern Romanesque but which still is abaolu&f 
here is Italian Romanesque in all its truth and beauty; here, in tho identical with it in principle; the column and the roia& 
land which gave Rome «p many of her greatest Caisars, the arcade arch are there in their purity, and *hb enrichment is of a kind 
of Raguau. may worthily end the denes which' began with the which we instinctively feel is in place at kagusa, though it woqld 
arcades of spalato. Sieginund, the last hut one to wear the crown bo out of place at Caen or Mains opr Durham. Whatever the 
* of Diocletian in the Eternal City t has his name not quite uuwortfiily dele may he, tho thing is thoroughly good, incomparably better 
engraved on a building less rgmot «4 than a distance of more than [ than either the Italian Gothic of the cosmopolite Jesuit style. 
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Above the arcade aro windows with the usual Venetian attempt at 
• tracery, a large square window between two with ogee arches; 
f above is a common Renaissance stage, which wo may hope is a later 
addition. The merits ©f the three stages lessen as they get higher. 
Yet from the date, whon wo come to find it out, it seems not 
impossible that the arcade and both the stages above it. may really 
be of the earn© date. This beautiful piece of Romanesque work—wo 
give it that name in defiance of dates—was finished in 1520, wheu 
the world on the southern side of the Alps was, for the most part, run¬ 
ning after thodreariest forms of the mere UenaWiiico. All the more 
• honour to the architect w ho designed such a work at such a time ; 
but it is thus rendered more likely that he built, his amide armrd- 
ing to tho promptings of his own genius, and added the two 
ranges of windows in deference to the two rival fashions of his 
tim«. Still tho arcade, taken alone, is the last link in a chain 
which shows that tho preservation of good architectural ideas 
at so Into a time is 110 more accident. Tim Dogniin leads us 
back to the 1 'alace; tho Palace loads ua back to tin* essentially 
Romanesque forms iu tho Franciscan church. All these point 
to tho existence of a Ragusan style, an unbroken Romanesque 
tradition, which could not wholly withstand the inroads of tho 
pseudo-CIothic of Italy, but which could at least keep its place 
alongside of the intruder. Such buildings ns these, now so few, 
make us sigli over the effects of the great earthquake, aiul over 
the treasures of art which it must have swallowed up. If 
Rsgusa, in her earlier day, contained a series of churches to match 
her civic arcades, Bho might chiiiu, in strictly artistic interest, to 
trtaud Alongside of Romo, Ravenna, l’isa, and Lucca. Her churches 
of the fifteenth century must hate been worthy to rank with any¬ 
thing from tho fourth century to the twelllli*. One longs to bo 
ublo to sludy the Ragusau style in more than one, or at most two, 
examples. Iu auy case the Dalmatian coast may hold its head 
high among the artistic regions of the world. It is no small mailer 
that the harmonious and consistent use of tho arch amt column 
should have begun at Spalato, and that identically (ho same con¬ 
structive form should still be found, eleven ages later, putting 
forth fresh and genuine shapes of beauty at ibigusa. 


L'fiTUAXGbltE. 

A PLAY of M. Alexandre Dunms filsinvoluv *d all times difli- 
- cult and delicate question for the Knglish critic; but in tin 
present instance we may congratulate onrseh es that, writing lor tho 
Oomddi© Franc.iis", M. Dumas has confined himself within a world 
which is not that of the Dame our Camelias, nor, indeed, of tho 
Demi-monde. though with ramifications in the latter which are, 
however, rather kept in the background. We are in Parisian 
rocioty, such as it is outside its most exclusive salon*, pending the 
id vent of h reformer. Tho passions whoso play lorms tho main 
incidents of tho plot aro passions the. Consequences of which aro 
worked out iri society,and among persons socially recognized; and 
no far the critic's difficulty is lessened. One thing, it. seems to 
us, which should bo borne in mind wheu M. Dumas - writing is 
in question is that, though his plays may not bn fit subjects for 
exhibition before a public that tolerates t he Timbale d'An/ent on 
the London stage, this does not mean that they necessarily cor¬ 
rupt tho audiences tor which ho writes. Ilia countrymen do not 
run tho risk of making now acquaintances; they only see tliemsohes 
on the stage somewhat uglier than they imagined. There Ji© is 
a satirist and professedly a llagellator of vice; hcie ho would bu 
appealing only to a morbid taste for nasty subjects. 

The subject of the play now in question is difficult to 
condense, chiefly on account of its length, and partly owing 
to its somewhat loose and disproportionate construction. Mile. 
Catherine Mnuricoau, the only child of a rich and besotted 
tradesman, was brought up in lmr linkers houso (ho being a 
widower! by tho beat substitute that could be found for a mother, 
an excollout widow, whose sou Centre! was tho friend of Catlic- 
rine’s childhood, and became her lover before either of them knew 
what love was. (iunml is a model of all the manly us Catherine, 
is of all the womauly virtues and graces; and when they 
came of marriageable ago, they were to bo united. lint. M. 
Mfturiceau had judged otherwise, in the profundity of his political 
mind. Cdrord was only ail honest man, and a good engineer: lie 
loved tho daughter and was loved by her, but lie was not the 
son-in-law for a retired tradesman of lltc Faubourg St. Denis 
with twenty millions of francs in quest of social investment. 
This was intimated to him with the usual professions of esteem, 
and he. being a proper young man, withdrew, and endeavoured to 
solace his grief oy zealous application to his professional duties. 
The mother understood her position, and followed her son into 
retirement. M. Mfturiceau they , invested his millions in a duke. 
The,di*k© he found had boon ^ long—too long indeed for his 
honour—in the market, and fell-broker might have informed 

MJfeauriceau of the value of Bture son-in-law’s signature, hud 
that worthy tradesman and at Kittom well-meaning father cored 
t.o know. “ Rut that is just. *"*. son-in-law 1 wanted," says 
Mfturiceau, and Maxi min do SepttiltinitB fcx>k bare to gratify him 
in the wish. The situation roininli onu a little too much of 
the Omdre tic M. Vainer, but, instead of the sprightly and 
amiable (burton dr Presles, whom M. Delaunay has clothed with a 
new interest by his recent personation, we have the hard, broken- 
down,cynical,ruffianly SepLmonts, whose courage consists i n ten years* 
Miming in a fencing-rooin, whose honour lies in the general recog¬ 


nition of that fact amongst the persons of liis acquaintance, and 
who has just reached that stage iu profligacy where no would De an 
adventurer if ho were not a duke of legitimate descent. A duke, even 
in the present democratic state of French society, remains a duke. 
The coin, however clipped and sweated, is still currency, with an 
allowance for loss of weight. Maurieoau is rich enough to make 
the allowance and recoin Soptmonts into a son-in-law tor himself. 
The marriage takes place under the auspices of an enigmatic Mrs. 
Clarkson, of whom nothing is known with certainty, save that sho 
is an American, has a legal husband in the Far West, two million* 
at her banker’s, and has eeon all the capitals of Europe. She is 
courted by the best mule Parisian society. It wns at her house 
that M. Maurimtu's millions and M. de Soptmonts’ debts made 
acquaintance, uml by her agency they were finally linked in hymeneal 
bonds. 'Dio lady who supplied the link, and who is generally 
believed to be the Duke’s mistress, received a pearl necklace worth 
10,000/. from the father, and the son-in-law, out of his bride’s 
dowry, repaid her a loan of 150,000 francs which sho had generously 
advanced to pay his losses at baccarat. 

Tho scene opens after eighteen months of matrimony at tho 
DuWs hotel, where a gardeu-party is being given for tho benefit 
of tho poor. Amongst the crowd of puyiug visitors Muuriceau 
has found the doctor under whose auspices Milo. Catherine made 
her first appearance in the xvorld. Dr. Reinoniu is an Academician 
known t.o the world of science by his researches on Infusoria, 
particularly of the genus “ Yibrion.” * lie is also tin old college chum 
of Manriceiiu’s, but this friendship has been somewhat for¬ 
gotten by the latter, and their meeting 011 this occasion is 
due to chance and to tho prosperous parvenu* want of a listener. 
From him Remonin learns what we have already sketched, and 
he gives him in turn some information about (ierurd, who 
has considerably increased his titles to Mauricuau’s esteoni by 
enriching himself in his profession, lie has hitherto kept aloof 
from tho Mnurieeaus, but on that very day ho was seen by tho 
Duchess walking iu the gardens with tho identical Mrs. Uburkson 
who hud tied the knot of her fatal marriage. The lover of her 
maiden days 1ms returned, tho old love is quickened into action by 
the pang of jealousy, and the spectator can olmidy foresee that tlie 
result will be an explanation, with its unavoidable consequence - a 
rapprochement between tho lovers, a collision ljcLwcvn two rival 
women, and a rupture in prospect between husband and wife. 
Hostilities at once begin with a coup de theatre, which is very 
striking in its etlect. Tho “ Et rang ere,” who is interested in 
tierurd and acquainted with his previous history, loses sight 
of him as the Duchess with her party retires into the private 
apart men's, and in her jealousy sho imagines that be has 
joined thorn. Then she, tlie adventuress who has never crossed 
tho threshold of any lady's houso, the woman notorious for 
the men sho lias ruined and the suicides which she 1ms caused 
—she, the reputed mistress of tho Duchess's husband, demands, 
and in spite of the Duchess obtains, an entrance into tho 
privalo drawing-room, ller introducer, none of the gentlemen 
consenting Avheu challenged to serve na such, is the husband, 
Maxim in de .Soptmonts. Tho whole scene is intense in dramatic 
power, and brings the exposition in the firsL act to a crisis. 

The question natural ly arises, How to separate creditably a husband 
and a wife between whom there h; no union or possibility of keop- 
ing up appearances after the. scandal of a public outrage, and how to 
briiiu r together two lovers who respect each other in a manner 
worthy of their love P It is clear that the husband is very much 
in the way, and, further, that he intends to be so as long as possible, 
and to make the most disagreeable use of his power; he now insists 
that the Duchess shali return Mrs. Ulurkson’s visit, as that adven¬ 
turess requires. The law of divorce does not exist in France; tho 
naturalization of the parties in a land where divorce is permitted is 
a denouement recently supplied by a case of real life, but more 
likely to occur to the ingenuity of tho victim than to the dramatist 
who is free to choose his own means. M. Dumas does not as yet 
take us into his confidence, but ho propounds, through the medium 
of (hnurd’s friend the Doctor, a comforting theory founded on the 
analogies of the aninmlcular world of “ Vihrions.” The Doctor 
explains to tho Marchioness do Rumie.res, a cousin of tho Duke’s, 
who shares the general sympathy for tho wife and detestation for 
the husband, that the latter must bo got rid of physiologically. 
The dialogue between the Academician (M.(toI) and the Marquise 
(M me, Madeleine Rrohan) is so peculiarly characteristic of both per¬ 
sonages and of tho play itself that wo cannot refrain from quoting 
it at some length:— 

Mmk. me RoufeuKs. Eh hicn I ct le mari—In due—mon cousin, Mon 
cousin 1 Qu'ert-cis quo vous on ftdtfs dans tout yu. ? 

Kicmomx. Jr no rn’en occupe pus. II dispariutru au moment n&esS&ire. 
Le> dieux intorvicndnmt. 

Mmk. pe RuAiiiitKM. Coniine duns los tragedies antiques. 

Ki moni v. C'est vous qui Tav * dit. Et les widens uvnient raison. Us 
Huvnicut uussi hicn que nous, iriicux peut-titre, que le inonde moral est rtgi 
>nr lea monies lots que 1« monde physique, qu’il y 1 a tnSme harmouie dans 
’un que dans 1'uutre, et 1'intcrvcntiou dus dieux n’&ail que la consequence 
logique, la fatulite inevitable, resultant des antes huinains. 

Mmk. UK Kumj&jiks. Main comment disjmraitia-t-il, mon cousin, car il 
est vivnnt et bieu vlvant ? 

Kemomx. 11 on a l'air parce qu’il mango, psree qu’il bolt, pares qu’il 
ti’nglte, porve qu’il a la lonne huiiuiinej mills ce n est qu'une appetence, Co 
a’e.rt pas un hoininc. 

Mmk. ijk Kijmikuks. (Ju’est-co que e'est done ? 

JtKMoxix. C’fist un vibrion. 

Mmk. nr. Hi'miMcer. You* diteft ? 

Kkmonix. Jo dis: un vibrion. 

Mm k. i»b IlirMiKtuis, Qu’est ce que e’est que 9a ? 

it kxox is .—Comment 1 Et vout ditra que vous Uses me* articles et vous 
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re conrmissez p/w les vihrionn! Jo v<m» on feral voir. CVst cbarmnnt. Co 
«>nt des vCgtUuux ne* do la corruption particllo dos rorpo qu’on a pri« lonjf- 
t«mp» pour df.s animaux u cause iTim petit niouvcinent owdulittoio* tpri lour 
oit propre, qu’on no. pout distingiu-r qu'nu microscope, el. qui sent charts 
de eorroinprc, dissouilro ct dc'truiro leu parties resumes Sftintw dn corps on 
question. 

Ce snnt lea ouvriers do la tnort. Kh Won, lea_ rneldttfa^ aont ilea corps 
cuinmo lea autre*. qui ac decompose*! ti en de eertnines parties, k du certain* 
moment*, el qui prnduiM.nl dcs vilirions h fur me hut name, qu’on prend 
jiour dos homines vdrirnbles, main qui n’en aotit pas et qui font ineonwiiMn- 
uieiil tout c« qu'ila pen vent pour corroinprc, dia^uudre et del mire lo reate du 
4'orpa social. 

Him retirement in imtiire ne vent pns In inert, mnis la vie. T.a rnort nVst 
iju’uu dc aea moycri*, la vie est nun but. ICIlo fait done n c <-istance it ei** 
Agents de la d&truetinn et die rotournu euiitre eux lo* priucipc* morbido* 
qu'ih conticnnent. (."esl nloraqu'on voit lo vilirion human), tin jour qu’il a 
tmp bn, nrendiv «a fmetre pour sa portc rt w* caster cu qui lui .srrvuit de 
tete aur le pavd do la rue; ou >i ]« jeu lo rulne mi qui: kh vihrionne le 
trotnpe, so lirer im coup do pistolet dans <*e qu’il emit el re son cu-iir; ou 
venir so heurter cimirc un vibrion plus gro* et plus fort quo lui, qui I’nrnHe 
*■1 U> fiupprimo. On entend alors un tout petit bruit, Qiidquu ein»^ qui 
fail llU-H-ll-ll. (11 Ktmjfle un jifu iT'iir entre sm h'rrrx.) Cost oo qu’on nveit 
prig pour l'limc du vibrion qui s'envole dans l’uir, pus tres haul, M. le due 
•hu meurt. ! M. lu due est niort. Alton*, adieu. 

With this comforting fimil assurance) the author loaves us. 
Meanwhile the lovers situation is, to any the hwd, omhanm-dng, 
■and one is surprised lo sen such a judge of human nature as the 
Doctor expose two such young people to its dangers by facilitating 
an interview. Oil seeing her lover Gatlmrinu (Mile. Crmnetto) 
throws herself into his arms. Fortunately Gerard is worthy of 
all the praise which has been lavished on him; he will be to 
her that ram avia of lovers, a brother and a comforter, and 
ho begins by advising her to return Mrs. Clarksons visit as 
the Duke requires. This she agrees to do after lie has quieted 
her jealousy by explaining how lie became acquainted with 
Mrs. Clarkson, whom ho promises never to see again. The 
tete-h-lete is interrupted by the entry of the Duke: and the appear¬ 
ance of the young man, who is introduced bv the Duchess as “the 
friend of her youth,” coupled with her suddin acquiescence in her 
husband's will, generates the, fiv^t suspicion in the hitters mind. 
It is confirmed by the suggestions of tlm “ F. Iran go re ’’ when the 
Duchess refuses "to give up Gerard, and lastly hv a letter from 
Catherine to 1h© lover, which the husband intercepts. 

Following tlm time-honoured precept Font in at ml erratum 
somewhat forgotten in the third act, where M. J burins t-uo-s ad¬ 
vantage of Catherine's presence in the “ FtrangcroV' In .use to ex¬ 
pound to ns, in a tirade of unprecedented length, nil the past history 
of that enigmatic heroine, who is evidently us perplexing to tho 
author os she is to the critic —wo shall hold lo 4 lu main point and not 
allow ourselves to be diagged into episodical digressions. Of 01 Mrs. 
Clarkson’s si ih her greater one i.s certainly against dramatic unity. 
That she was horn of a planter and a coloured Woman, was sold into 
bondage separately from her mother, from whom >hu inherited a 
mission of vengeance against the man who sold them mid against 
tho male sex in general, which mission she has done her bent to 
fulfil by means of rubbery and indirect assassination—all this 
long tirade which the author has inflicted on Mile. Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, ns if to strain thaL great tragedian's power', to the utmost 
pitch of endurance, is more strictly descriptive than dramatic. 
Sho is indeed the shade of the picture, but a clog oil the 
action. The question before us is how the husband is to be 
disposed id and the lovers creditably united, and dramatically 
Mrs. Ohirksou is only necessary so far as she contributes 
to this result. But for her designs on Gerard we should 

nover have seen lmr in tlm. Duchess’s drawing-room nor tho 
Duchess in ln-rs, and the. “ Ktraugcro ” would have disappeared 
from the play that hears her numc. Him has tied tho nuptial knot 
which hna to ho untied, she lias accelerated tho iupturn between 
husband and wife; hut she does nothing more. She declares war 
against tho Duchess, hut sho makes no attempt to injure her with 
Gerard or to recover the young man for herself. She looms as a 
stage-enemy behind tho scones ; but she has a husband—a sort of 
rough shaggy “ Far-Wes ter,” somewhat too ready with his six- 
shooter—who has crossed tho ocean to confer with Gerard upon a 
new method for the extraction of gold, and who may he useful. 

Wo return to the main action, which culminates in tho fourth 
act. The Duke liaB intercepted a letter from his w ile to Gerard, 
and when he conics to seek an explanation he finds her in confer¬ 
ence with the lover, whom ho dismisses, taunting him with tho 
lowliness of his mother's position. Then begins between the 
husband and the wife the most dramatic scene of tho whole play, 
into which M. Dumas has thrown all his strength, and Mile. Croi- 
setto all her vehemence. Convinced of the platonic nature of 
Catherine's affection for Gtfrard by the terms of tlm letter itself, and 
secretly chuckling over her innocence, he approaches his wifo as a 
rake who has found a new interest in her. Tho love, which ho 
never cared to win, has now tho fascination of adultery; lie 
asks for it in exchange for the criminating 1 *ttor, which he* offers 
to return. “ Keep it, sir,” she exclaims, in a furv of indignation, 
and sho repels with horror and disgust the miserable wretch whoso 
treatment of her as a brido has filled her heart with sliame and 
anguish. At this moment tho father enters, and character¬ 
istically, to avoid a public exposure, asks his son-in-law to' 

. name his price for the letter. One feels that only intense fury 
prevents Ino Duke from closing with the offer; he is bent on 
a separation that will dishonour his wifo and on a duel in 
whicn he will bill tho lover. • Gerard oilers a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity by returning to ask satisfaction for the insulting remarks 
about his mother. The Duke prolongs the discussion with irri¬ 
tating blandnc6»« %o as to place himself in the position of the 


offended party, and secure tho choice of weapons. lie i$ Ajoiaster 
of fence, and the mpior is tho weapon he chooses. ^Nothiujl 
more is wanted but an unscrupulous second. G lark sou, witML 
his expeditious Transatlantic methods, is, he thinks, the man^aj 
and he summons him to his assistance ; while Maurice^u, ■ 
to vindicate his daughter’s honour, offers himself as tlm second. M 
of his son-in-law’s adversary. The situation seems indeed 
desperate. The Vibrion Duke, whoso death was promised at the ; 
outset by the Doctor, will live to kill the lover, dishonour tho 
wife, ami remain iu sole possession of the stage. J’.vcn in tho 
improbable contingency of his beiug killed, lib* widow can m \er 
become (uirard’s wile, and lie is determined to secure tho ruin of 
the Duchess in the event of his death by placing tho criminating 1 
letter in Ubu-loem’s hands for production at the trial. But salvation 
comes from an unexpected quarter, t ■Jarkson’s heart is honest,though 
his hand is quick; the Duke did wl see the diffidence when 1 m chose 
him for an accommodating second. The Van Leo will shoot a man 
without tho ceremonial of the Baris Jockey (’luh; hut he mtot 
luiu* some reason f<>r doing so, and tho reasons the Duke gives am 
unintfliigilile lo liis mind. Tho Duke takes him for A fool, 
and explains: (.Markhon sees he is a scoundrel, aud tails him so. 

No man ever said that to me,” shrieks the Duke. “ That’s just 
what 1 wonder at,” replies Glarkhon. lu a moment tho parts are 
changed; the second—a by no means unusual occurrence- -becomes 
a principal in the quarrel, but the Duke decides to take Gtfrard 
find. “Do you think,” sw\s Clarkson, “ I am going to let you 
kill a nmn who is worth to mo 25 per rout, in tlm working 
if my gold mines ? ” and I10 insists that they shell settle, their 
business nt. once in file garden behind the home. They quit the 
stage, «nd in five minutes tho Duchess is a widow, to tho jov of 
all her friends. The Commissary of Police arrests Clarkson 
for tho murder. “Queer people these,” says tho \unUee; but 
his wife cornea to his help, and reveals Uersolt at last in her real 
character as a secret agent of police. Her part is finished ; her 
occupation gone; she will return to her husband and live with him 
under 11 more congeuial sky. The Conimiswy call* on the Doctor 
to certify the death. “ With pleasure,” replies lltuioiiiu,who bad 
foreseen it from the first. 

Tho action, once clenched in tho fourth no*, is hurried on from 
scene to scene till the end with a rapidity and progressive 
intensity of interest which would prove Alexandre Dumas tho 
greatest French dramatist of tho ego if ho kue.w how to 
carry a plot through its intermediate stages as well as how to 
solve it. But in the first three acts he teems like a man en¬ 
tangled in the luxuriance of his incidents; then, with a f* j W 
lightning-rdrokea, he cuts a path through his own jungle. The 
eilectat the time is nil tlm more startling, hut on ivlhotion turn 
censes to perceiw* the necessity for a jungle. This is not a moth nl 
of compo-iitiou to which tho first stage in Frame has neeustuiueil 
ns, and we doubt - whatever its immediate surces.; whither tlm 
fyramjet e will take a dUiniti\c place iu u repertory of vvoiks CO'i- 
structed according to tho perniimoiit laws of dramatic art. Tlm 
dialogue is sparkling with wit; it is nemms. conciM-, and alw«y» 
keeps the Mpectator’s mind engaged even wlien the nelJmi lags 
Ix'hind. The character of Septuumta is thoroughly su ejiinod by 
the author and the actor; it is the most original creation of tho 
play, and evevv trait of this aristocratic ruffian is brought out, 
without excessive ropubuveiuv.s, hy M.Goqueliu’s adiuiiabio dis¬ 
crimination. The Ducbe-s is well drawn and well opposed to 
tho Duke. Mile. Groiojlte shows groat progio>* in tho part; 
she still wants ease in silence, continuity in action, and more flexi¬ 
bility of voice and manner, but lu r passion and vehemence in 
tho fourth act were sustained with extraordinary power. Tho 
father is nn amusing picture of it vain, foolish, Sflt-r*»nceited, nmi 
pleasure-seeking bvuryeoi*, utterly blind in his juitcrnnl wisdom to 
the consequences of his nets, yet capable of ext 
fortune. M. Tliiron almost drew tears iu tho pi 
tho greatest difficulty of the play, and that is why ho is left so long 
hdiiml the scenes. The purl was for some time lehcar-t d by M. 
Delaunay, but his rccetit illness entitled him lobe excused from ap¬ 
pearing ru it. M. Mounet Sully does* wdiul.it allow-*, but in a manin-r 
that shown that he would have douo better to remain in his tragic 
robes, where his brilliant qualities are. seen at their l>e>t. Thu 
“ jStrangcrc” herpelf really contributes very little to the action; 
alio delays it in tho third act, and vanishes from it afterward-*. 
Her character is a compound of negatives ; born of the degradation 
of race and sex, sho is a creature irreducible to any category of 
impropriety; ideally, a Nemesis of lore; in iv.iiity, a Parisian 
antithesis half-dramatized out of n couplo of sensational novels. 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt succeeds, however, in working this abortivo 
creation into a dramatic picture that, rivets the attention of thu 
spectator from thu moment sho entt-m tho stage till she quits it ; 
hut we hope that thin mistress of her art will not be called upon 
to repeat tho dangerous experiment of doing for an author what he 
should have done for IumBLUit graces of diction, manner, 
altitude, and motion^ her power of impas^iwnm 

mid rcjioso, tiro unsnrpaaU BHi ^ ^ Giooputra of tho Oodiddio 
FraH^aisc— * 'mKW 

Whom evcryd^fMrinuc^to elude, to laugh, 

To weep ; v/k&ji tvery passion fully strives 
To make itilil Mfc het fair auil admired. 

M. Febvro gave us the tirt Amencan that we have yet seen on 
tho French stage. AT, Got and Mnus Madeleine Brohan illustrated 
by their acting the paradox that none but tho best actors can be 
safely entrusted with socondaiy ports; every scene iu which they 
appeared gained unity, proportion, and symmetry from their cool 
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judgment and exquisite dramatic tact. To wiv that the minor 
Jv-luin did their work well sounds almost like an impertinence, for 
w.'i ni-o speaking: of the only stage in Europe im which the dramatic 
ni t 14 understood as n whole. 


THE UXDElU.KorNI) RAILWAY MOIL 

f B^RA YI'.L, according to Bacon, is a p:irt of cxpi-riciue ; and it 
J- could ho wished that the e\pei in ice gained Irma it now¬ 
adays vwtc turned to better use. 1*V»r yi-ur-* past u store of o\j«ri- 
cue., cow* ruing the dsitigers of railway travelling has be*’U uccumu- 
l.dnl. <iud a.- yet it. e.'uuiol he *dd tlifel fcrib-tv lias h«*»»ii gained liy 
Knewfe dgi* oi‘peril. At a lecture given a short while ago at the 
Loyal lustituiion it wasrhown tliat Lht' danger of railway tmvel- 
i.ig was in pioportion Je.-s, if nu\thing, than that of sl.iyiug at 
i.oMit ; i>ut liiii-i dors n«»i appear a sullicient reason for neglecting 
auv possihla precaution for the live* and limbi of th«».^n who do 
net stiy al home. A man sitting by his own liiv-ido may b) 
ail t-Lt'ii by fe\er, but that reflection will not induce him to mount 
a dangerous house without hit and bridle. The unhappy events 
which have oeeuvTed lately on railways have diverted unu'-ual 
a;leuliou to their management or lubtuaiia. eun*nt : hut it, is to lie 
linen od that such events are in a greater m* leaser degree eon- 
st «nily •incurring, for one accident serious t-uough to lie widely 
known .hero are probably many which by ii lucky chtnice stop 
short oi iaial or dangerous injury, and hardly reach bevond 
tin* lvimw!e«iq«; of those immeiliutely cone*Till’d . and for one of 
those, tg.uu, llu re mu.^t be many liHirbre.idth «eapes of accident. 

R ini* been .'aid that in the old coaching day -j *lim; were as manv 
mischaj.i rs as there are now ; and it is possible that tliere were ill 
proportion as many overturns of coach* a as then- nre collibions of 
Uuins ; but in those limes only a limited number of lives and 
limhfl oimid be inmerilh d <il i»iiuu. The power of dealing danger 
and destruction wholesale, belongs to modem travel as to modern 
warfare. 

Although it is our pre'ent purpose to -peak of the k.-si-r rather 
lii.iii the gre iter lt-irors o!‘ r.iiiw.iv tiviv efiin*-, we have f riid tlun 
n.uch <>: there becnii-e both have their origin i.i 1i:e same oau-o. 
i h»‘ Lnglbh piMie i:- pnor-i bi.dlv palicut and g< ud-humouivd, 
fend on these qualiliis tln.-e v\ho pmvide Ji>r it:., * veiii‘-nce and 
aiMiwuiont arc accustom.al to rely. 'I hey know tfe d gro-s ineun- 
v ‘memo will be endured with tin* help of grumbling until the day 
when inconvenience is develop'd iiito sonmihine vvuHe, arid the* 
tiusl that day m liner come. But by t!a> indolent habit which 
prevents them trom delecting warning amid grumbling lliey do 
limsr lb■‘vf to hasten its coming. As to the public patience and L">, u 
humour, which cannot hut i .icour.ige thb habit, and which is 
pctieraliy spoken of us a merit, it b piedb'e that sele’-iiUcys has 
a good deal to do with d. I'Vw mei, are likely to u*V«i4k.U os niueh 
importance to tlii'ir neigh bom s' trmblo# a- to Oieir own, and nil 
men nre apt to underrate the evt-fet qf miSMomiues which do not 
reach them'-elves. If you have been ill some hotel wherey.iu hnvo 
KlruL'gled with every kind of neglect ainl into tent inn iinu/meeting 
nnoiher who has been there just be'dre or jn.-i alter you and found 
things in ft better condition, you di tail your piicvimces tohiiu, the 
Ftli wildest l'ceiiiig you arouse u\ him will probably be one ot neJl-rou- 
prutulation. He will tell you, with piitle in himself and contempt 
lor you, that u he can only s,.y be was e.ot m parlii nhuly uneom- 
Jnrtable." There me men who earn tiii.-. piinejp'.e. mj far"that they 
will convey u reproach to you for Liu/mg mi -id the view limn n 
mountain lop by reason of u big. “ Ah 1 you slum Id have gone up 
when wo did,” they will s.iy, leaving you to conclude that to their 
convenience all the changes of iuti.ro are. suii-ervicnt. When a 
misfoituue of trawl attacks one ot the-e people — vv hen, for instance, 
his portmanteau is opened and its content.-* taken uwav dining n 
journey—his indignation will In-us great as hi-, iudiilerence was 
before} but lie will liud that il does lioL nui'-h a.ll**i-t oiler people. 
Thus, as long as individuals only uin injun-d by lniHuauagcnnait of 
mailers which allocl the public, one need not look very confidently 
for improvements. It is also to bo observed that individual 
miseries are frequently put up with becaic* the lime and trouble 
spent in attempting to obtain redress w mild lie a worse loss than 
tho original one. 

If these things were not so, probably mmm common protest 
would have been made long since «gainst one piece of milway mis¬ 
management which we have frequently noticed, A\ believer an \ 
unusually largo concourse of people is collected at a rail way-station 
by' some attraction that is to be reached by means of a train, there 
ensues what is called “a scene of ii.de .rrihihlo confusion.” An 
ever-gathering crowd presses round the trapdoor of the licKet- 
clerk, who may perhaps he excused if his temper fulls short of the 
demands made upon it. The freedom whit. Ii is dear to every Briton 
Is comes a tyranny of elbows and heavy boots. The barbaric rush 
which assails the ticket-otlico spreads out. on to the platform, where 
the carriage doors are besieged as if they were *‘ claim* ” in a gold- 
1'mld and the passengers were diggers. It has nut. unfrequently 
happened that a carriage has had io b«) delhailed by main force 
against an attack of roughs. This condition of tilings a paternal 
government in I'nmcu Las avoided by ujcuuw which would pro- 
bally bo unaccrjpteble here. Most of us, when pent up in a eagt; 
with glass diK»rs at a foreign stalion. waiting wearily for tho un¬ 
loosening ol'bur.i, have longed for the liberty of an English railway. 
And sonic of us, when struggling in the tuiunlt of un English 
fetation, have remembered with regret the restraint wo despised 


abroad. It if* not boyond human powers, nor even beyond 
those of a Railway Company, to find something between the 
two extremes. Tho "queue,* for instance, which plays a part in 
.so many a flu its of French life might with advantage be adopted, 
ot rather enforced, at tho ticket-ollico. Adopted in a sense it is; 
but the mystic words 44 Jn "and “ Out,” and the fact thut the space 
between tho clerk's trapdoor nnd tho barrier opposite will only hold 
a certain nuuibm* of persons, do not seem to appeal with any groat 
force to the travelling public. Again, it might be not impracticable 
to issue for every train a number of tickets no greater than the 
number of pameneers that the triiin will curry. 

As nothing upon I'artLi can ho perfect, it would be unreasonable to 
look for perfection hi mouth the earth. It is not unreasonable, how¬ 
ever, to expect some better attempt towards perfection than is found 
in the arrangements of the Underground Railway. Upvin this rail¬ 
way tlimv have been comparatively few accidents, and many of those 
have aiisen from the, folly of passengers, who, in getting out of a 
train, have not taken into account the ordinary laws of opposing 
forces. But of inconvenience, which may easily result in serious 
danger, them is Imre plenty to be found. From live o’clock on-* 
wards every evening tho Underground Railway is greatly in 
request by men of business and labour in every class of life re¬ 
luming from llu ir work. T he result ot this ia that very much 
such an indiscriminate rush as takes place on raro occusiona above 
ground is here jvpi tiled evoiy day. Any one who has observed a 
train piix-ing at life?, time of day must have noted that in many of 
the ciimages everv available space, both for sitting and standing, 
h oceiipii-d. And ii is only intiu.d that those who are anxious to 
secure these place.-; should run at them with an utter disregard of 
wh.it may happen to any one in their way. On week days this state 
of tilings I-* bad eumerli; bul there i$ at least u chance of finding a 
carriage with a corner unoccupied. On Suuday nights it becomes 
intolerable. As a rule, every carriage in evory train after it has 
parsed a certain number of stations is its full as il will hold of 
people u itting in the seats, on the arms of the seats, and standing 
up, holding on lo whatever they can hud, liko voyagora in a storm 
clutching at tho rig;:in<r. One cannot hut admii'o the irony which 
retain-- the placaid “ I'nis carriage ia constructed t»> hold so-numy 
perv.iuy’* when each cat risigo contains at. least twice as ninny - 
The jdnte of those pas-.imgcrs who hope to catch tho last train is 
peihaps ihe mud pni.ible; lor the chances arc enormous ugaiust 
their finding a place, and the practice vvliich obtains at theatres of 
leturning money at tins doors if there is no room has not, vve be- 
li vc, n ached lo llio Umleiproiiml Railway. Oertuin things may 
be e.ir-ily said by the managers of the railway iu defence of this 
pro-., ulju-». Ii nmy Ik- contended tlml lliey liu\« A right to make 
ns much profit out of their hue ns they can, and that no one is 
obliged to travel by it. But it maybe questioned whether any 
one lias a right to trade on the long-siitlmug of his lcllow-crea- 
tures, and it no one is ohhped to travel by this line, many people 
are induced to do .-o by the ljopo holdout to them of finding 
1-eiiM,liable !u‘ciiiMiiu>dati<in on it. Tiio placards ot vvliich wo have 
spoken encourage this delusion} and wo would suggest that, after 
the vvuid ngeis” i-houUl be added the words “ uud us many 

inuiv as can be enumpod into it." Ag.'in, it may bo said that for 
the pleat convenience of n.ulmig dh'uiiit places given by this rail¬ 
way one can ailoid to put up with a little inconvenience. But the 
inconvcuiuice of overcrowd in g is far from little, mid there is 
assmidly no convenience in paving and waiting for a place in a 
conveyance which, when it roach. one, is choke-lull. Perhaps when 
sod ii s r-t-riou^ iut.-cliauc-. liu.i come of tho confusion and sutfocation 
which may be. seen any day at. the times we have noted on this 
railway, its manager* may attempt to remedy these abuses by in- 
creudng their statf mid number of carriages, or by regulating tbe 
amount of trnllic on it, or by son*.) means whicu their superior 
wisdom will no doubt find ready. To interfere with a passenger’* 
right to light and struggle for a place would of course be infringing 
the liberty of the Mibiccl.. But the liberty of the subject ought 
not to iucJiufe the libeity to expose his fellow-.subjects to un¬ 
merited dangers and sulfcriug.s. 


MODERN OAliDENS. 

A TOLERABLY successful rebellion bos been organized by 
• people of educated taste against English upholstery and 
French liusliions. A few courageous persons have actually presumed 
to hunfeh and decorate tlieir liouses according to their owu 
wuywnrd fancies, instead of on the principles approved by 
Mt*si>rs. Scroll ami Gilder. Friends and acquaintances pay them 
vifeils iu order to criticize and wonder, hut, strange to say, 
are generally so struck with the charm that individuality 
gives to any room, and so much emboldened by tho results 
of audacity, that they dotormino on tho first opportunity to 
go nnd do likewise. Consequently a largo demand has lately 
urban for urtislic wall papers, harmoniously coloured carpets, 
ami picturesque fireplaces. In self-defence the large shops are 
obliged to try to meet the requirements even of those benighted 
beings who cannot fall down and worship the last new thing 
with the reverence usually accorded to it Dy the British public. 
It is easy to sneer at the present mania for biiofe-brac, but it ia 
bet 1 m Bmn gambling and horse-racing. It is a question whether a 
costernumgei w ho enjoyed having u painted flower on his tea-cup 
would bo likely to kick his wile to death. However, owing to this 
revolt against ostentatious ugliness, good patterns and delicate com- 
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hinations of colour may now be seen where formerly the goods 
exhibited for sole ought to have made uu intending purchaser 
shudder and turn away empty-handed. Architect ft, loo, have teen 
obliged to realize the importance of domestic, architecture, and many 
of the craft are able to build houses which, instead of being an eyrs> u*m 
to passers-by, are pleasant to look upon, and do not quite spoil tlio 
effect of a picturesque landscape. Tim apostles of art in the house¬ 
hold, having now managed to persuade fashion to follow in their 
traiu for at loast a time, will have leisure to turn llmir attention 
•elsewhere. it would lie well if they could be indue* d to step-out¬ 
side tho woll-eared-for dwelling-house and cupage in u evu.-ude 
against the modern gardener, a tyrannical and pnmic creature 
who holds the same position amongst tho Hower-pots that tho 
upholsterer does amongst chairs and tables. Our gardens have 
degenerated for precisely the same reason that our ma-on-work is 
commonplace and our woodwork either distorted by objectless 
turning or painted in imitation of what it is not. Ignorance and 
want of taste in those who have money to spend must always 
have & fatal effect, upon everything produced. Kich people buy 
stucco palaces because they have nut learnt any ih war about nrchi- I 
tecturo, and could not appreciate tho dilleivin u heiwecn stone and | 
plaster if thoy tried. They give orders for costly furniture; but, as 
they have only a feeble idea of what, they want, and scarcely tin* 
foggiest notioji of what they admire, tiny leave tin*** Knotty 
oints to be solved by some firm in whom a titled acquaintance 
as recommended them to have complete confidence. They value 
their house und its contents in exact proportion to what they have 
been made to pay lor them. It is precisely the same with llicir 
garden. They know nothing about llovver.*, and can only judge of 
the merits of thoir pJeasiiro-grouiid by the ien-tJi of iln- bills and 
the number of men they Keep employed. Jr never occur;- to them 
that, just as a drawing-room, however evpen.-ively funnelled, loses 
its fascination and air of comfort, if le t entirely to the care of 
tho housemaid, so ao garden can be at all h.iti^iactory without tho 
nameless charm that only can bo given by the MipenntoLidence of u 
person of tasto and cultivation. Little touches of refinement and 
subtlety are always required which even I'm- Invt servant.**, except 
perhaps “lady-helps,” can scarcely he expected to supply. • 

It is to bo regretted that a larger proportion of tho it* who livo 
jit their country places at least nine month* of the year, and have 
nothing particular to do during those nine months, should not take 
up the pleasant pursuit of artistic gardening, mid give to their own 
family and their friends the pleasure of seeing nut lire at its 
best. Of course Wo ftro not now speaking uf show plan**, where 
a competent director like Sir Joseph Paxton takes complete ehmge, 
nor yet of those establish!ueuIs where there is so huge an area 
under glass that the great object of tho unhappy prupriehv m to 
got an experienced man who will be able to n il a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of forced fruit to losseu expenses. There are many imputing 
gardens of this description whom the family find it almost impos¬ 
sible to have the commonest things in prolusion, or even a .sufficient 
crop of cumrata to make the jelly required. Scarcity m’.'l ostenta¬ 
tion go baud in lmnd. It would seem, liow'ever, iha 1 in a small 
•establishment there ought to lie some one wlioloitlod after the 
garden. At first sight one might. Mtpposc that a young lady would 
J’eel hh much interest in the, roses that grow in the borders as in 
the artificial cues she places in her bonnet. But here certainly a 
difficulty does arise, owing to the intolerable position which tho 
iguoranco of employers has enabled our gardeners to assume - a posi¬ 
tion analogous to that taken by our cooks. The ordinary modern 
gardener, whose only knowledge of plants lias been acquhed by 
working iu a nursery-ground, must appear to a real lover ul Mower* 
iho most iiisufierablo mixture, of conceit and ignorance. Ho makes 
no attempt to learn howto keep the pleasure-grounds in beauty all 
the year round, and the kitchen-garden well stocked with necessary 
crops. On the contrary, his only ambition is to see bis name 
appear on pri/.o tickets at neighbouring Mower-shows, and to sell 
in Covent Garden the fruit In? cultivates at bis muster’* ex¬ 
pense. To gratify these noble aspirations he does not scruple 
to appropriate the hours which legally belong to liis oiuplovers, 
nor will he hesitate to sacrifice all the Mowei* of u plant 
which should bo covered with blossoms iu order to perfect u single 
bloom for exhibition. lie runs up long bills with his former master 
or at a neighbouring nursery-ground, und orders seeds from a 1 anulort 
house which he has nut always a definite intention of sowing, us well 
ob bulbs which perhaps never appear except in the accounts. Ho 
tries to enforce the law that now of tho family tiro to cut the 
flowers or touch the lruit; but if tho lady’s-maid happens to be 
pretty, she will find no difficulty in appropriating tlio curliest 
peach and tho most cherished tea-rose, lie cannot, however, bear 
to see anything given away by his master, aud would rather let 
the plums spoil on the trees than park them in a hamper to bo sent 
as a present. It is impossible 10 induce him to sow a sufficient 
succession of erops of peas, spinach, aud lettuce, ho that, if suuto 
sowings fail, there will still be an abundant supply throughout the 
season. He prefers to spend all his energies on 'producing a lew 
sticks of celery earlier than any oue else, and a mounter gourd 
Which no one can use. It is rare to hoc a garden that is under 
the complete control of an ordinary gardener in which the supply 
of small fruit admits of the proprietor giving away generously to 
his pourer neighbours ; yot no modern gardener would refuse to 
force pots of strawberries, so that he might send in a dozen 
tasteless specimens for a dinner-party. a Amongst the flower¬ 
beds he is amply unendurable, as his theory of gardening 
consists in arranging everything in rows or patches, und ov 
no account allowing any plant under his charge io dis¬ 


play the cloven foot of natural habit. To him even ft creeper 
growing at ii« nvvn »ww*t will is an e*yH»ore, and he has no opinion 
of such a rose a* the cloth of gold, which refuse* to thrive when ■ 
pruned. A pvruiihUI azalea, the shape of a haystack, ftnd so 
covend with bloom th.Lt not u single irm*ii leaf in visible to break 
the nionot.itiotH uniformity of it* j-hAjn-, is to him the perfection 
of art and beauty. In fact, no plant is worth much unless it, 
require.- to be kept, iu a hothouse nil tho year round. A flower % 
that enn prow w'/. hunt ussislniieo is »» liltlo entitled to admiration 
or respect ns a Judy who does not. require a maid to arrange her 
hair. 11c hate* a primrose by the liver's brim simply because it 
thrives witliouL b'-ing 1 ivmspluuled every year, and, no matter how 
sovre the h.Ms..:i, hur-te forth iu bloom to be freely plucked bv 
ji»isHer>-hy. The finest carpet of wild hyacinths or starry wind- 
Itewers t* 1o him mere tr.-sh; Iho tallest and most pearly-while 
Ion glove otii v n n awkward, Junky weed, tube pulled up and thrown 
on the rubbish-heap. lie dr-claims all acquaintance with our 
common pen-uni.il plants, on account of a vulgar way they have 
of growing iinyvv In ie, and a facility for reproduction quite con¬ 
temptible. ib* dies up the, iimmlily rorcs because thoy are not 
sufficiently double to please his artificial taste ; ho bums the wild 
hoiievMickle, which ertpt through tbi> hedge h> prettily and dared 
to make sicqualijtiinc.j wilh aristocratic brdmug-out plants. lie 
in v min lily chooses the hottest part of the day for transplanting 
and wiueiing, and gathois the fruit when it is raining. Ho 
takes pmsef siuii of every gr« eu thing, and reunls a» an insult tie* 
slighteri intcrJcn i.ee. When a eupgiwtion is oficred he perhaps 
replies? that, if h<* is not Supposed to know his own business, ho 
had better gj esewhon*. LiiforlunyteJy lie is only too well aware 
how helpless libs (inj.l1.3er would fed if left with only u common 
labourer to whom ho had to give din ciions: y.t tho amount of 
knowledge iKce*-s.vry to emhle a Indy or gentleman to train uu 
intelligent working-man is e.isily acquired. It is possible to havo 
11 charming garden without a greenhouse, and plenty of wall-iruit 
wilh only the help of an experiem ed person to do the pruning. 
It is the attempt to have vegetables and Unit out of thoir season, and 
to cultivate plants which cannot, be acclimatized, that makes our 
guldens troublesome, expensive, und unproductive. 

It is envious to trace the ro.-ult* of this artificial method 
in a recent puh.icatien. Floral Jjccurnf ion* for JUict lliny-liuuxtH 
(Macmillan). Although Miw* Hansard make.** some valuable sug¬ 
gestions, the book h.1.1 a hi He ling from tin* impotsible bunch ol* 
llowers on tin? cover to the hist page, in which tho author re¬ 
commends that in u mg ivy •• the leaves should ho brushed over 
will) gum in a liquid state and then dusted with ght&s-d u*l l'jvni 
tins gku^-works which enn be obtained at a very Hiiuiil co*t.‘* The. 
word “ ladinui ' occurs iti the very first page, a word which ought 
to have no conne\i*a'i wilh any but artificial dowers. A plant- may 
1m: sen roe and cosily, aud therefore not common j but it is ridiculous 
to treasure a vauc.uited geranium until it is to be wen in collage 
gardens, und tine, throw it a wav ami replace it hv one :iot halt so 
good but which ro*-ls twice 11a much. It is thi* vulgar habit "l 
talking of tliim/s being 1 fashionable, when ** beautiful’’ n* tho word 
we ought to mean, that malms our house"*, our parties, our pinnies, 
our dress, so link* worthy of an inodligcni and culLivuted nation. 
M iss 11 a.-■sard's directions fur making a bouquet consist in first 
telling her pujnls to wire the llovveia and then to determine the 
fashion.Lhle size “ hy taking :i peep into some first-ckus tioritts 
window." h>hc is good enough to cl low that “even commou phints 
may be made to look elketive in apart 11 ieids '* by teste and 
judgment ■, but all her directions savour of the modern gardener, 
and the ambition so to .mange real iluvveiM that they may have ull 
the ftpponrauco (*f being maruifuetmvd. Miss Has^ard's crowning 
achievement is to cut a hole, in the dining-table so as to enable her 
to conceal tho central pot of her decorations, aud make tho plant 
seem to bo growing out of the mahogany. This piece of taste will 
no doubt find immense favour with tho public and bo loudly 
J applauded by the modern gardener. Hosv different are the diivc- 
J tions given by Japan. fiorists, whose groat object steiiib to be by 
; delicate devices to eu.ibl every sjmiv to look at *asc and in its 
j right place ! They will even leave a w altered branch to give natural 
oiled, or allow » few fallen leave* to remain round the pot. 
True. Moral decoration ought, to lie independent, of all this wire aud 
oiinvas, lacn piq.er and ula^s dust, iu»r is it aided by small paltry 
nuke-believ es, such as protending that palms can grow out of table¬ 
cloths. Jl requires, to be sueetvs.iil, that the decorator should 
have a reverence iur the natural forms of flower* and foliage, and 
a keen appreciation of harmony in colour. 'The true secret of 
jmleniug is to make the inu*l. artistic u-'e of those plants which 
clung naturally to tlio climate and soil. 


FIliES IN TIIKATKftS. 

1 APTA IN SHAW, tho head of the London Fire Brigade, has 
rendered an important public t ervico in again calling attention 
to the perils to which theatrical imdieucea are e\pb*ed front lire or 
panic. As far back as 1S66 Captain .Shaw gave evidence on this 
subject before the Oommitteo of tho House of Oomuions on thea¬ 
trical licences ami iv-u! uimis, and urged the intention of various 
precautions. The Lord (’hauiterlaiu s office hae also frtnn timo to 
time given fitful ul tent ion to f he question j but it would seem tni.t 
tho arrangements of many of the theatres are still seriously defective, 
ft ia well known that theatres ate, from their peeuliar construction 
and fittings, a class of buildings extremely liable to take fixe, and 
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that iu furl I liey are frequently burned down. Last year Edin¬ 
burgh In>t l» ah iU theatres by lire, and a tho.itre wos also burned 
at l.ct-ds. lit iSfji) the l’rinco of Wales's Theatre at lilusgow was 
destroyed by (ire, aud in the following tear the Alexandra Theatre 
there shaved the same fate. In 1S67 ller Majesty's Theatre in the 
I lavnuirkel was burned down lor the second time. Almost all the 
Loudon theatres, iu fact, have been burned once, or twice, and 
Abtley’s live times; and similar disasters are couiinuully happening 
throughout the country. It is niguiiicunt, as (kipluiu Shaw men¬ 
tions, 1 hut of all 1 he regular or provisional buildings in which tho 
Puri* opera hits found u homo thui-u i- not olio which hu< escaped 
n cimliiigmtinii, and it remains to he seen whether tho 
present house will he more fortunate. All llieso tiles, 
except p» rliaps that of the Commune. Linke out ut iiitervals 
between Lhe p.-rl’ormunces from want, of suiiieient earn, and j 
spread in consequence of the had style ot construction. i 
As a rule, there has been of late years in our own rmmtry li sin- | 
pillar jinitiumly (rom loss ofliJe in connexion with tho burning of ; 
theatres; hot Captain Shaw justly remark'* that this ought nut to 
blind sen-ibh* people to “ the extvcuie probability, if liot absolute 
certainly, that under diHeront circumstances many persons might 
have peri-hed.* liven when a theatre is empty, its hemp on lire 
is a danger to the iieij/hboiirhuod, ami the cmincq unices are some¬ 
times ot a nnsl calamitous kind, Jt should he homo iu mind also 
that a panic arising from a false alarm may he quite as terrible as 
mi actual mullapration, and that panics arc apt to he produced In 
the knowledge that precautions necessary lor the safety of audi¬ 
ences mo frequently neglected. Captain Sh.'iw anticipates tho 
criticism th.it, iu pointing out the dungej.s wliicli threaten play¬ 
goer-., he is liii.e.-ll helping (o create a lendency to panic ; hut his 
jusiiJicatiou is obvious and sullicienl. If a grout cu t a stiophc were 
to occur, and any one iu Captain Shaw's position were to point 
out how it had happened and how it might have, been prevented, 
there would bo a general cry that it is easy to bo vvisu alter the 
event, and that llu; warning ought to have, been given at an earlier 
date. 

Captain Sluivv, in tho pamphlet (Spun) which ho has just 
published, indiiMies the principal points of safety and danger in such 
places as theatres. Hu* external street approaches should in¬ 
variably be Lit free and unubstiuetcd. LaeJi outlet should he 
easy of um*s-», well lighted, and free from obs« 1 u<*i urns. As the 
Kiiely of a building is necessarily in some d»yr<- - .dihclod by its 
position with repaid to other buildings, a thealie ought under no 
circumstances to be completely surrounded by other building. 
“ 'flu* practice of entering and leaving such a place," says (‘aplain 
Shaw, *• by a pa;*ugo or set of passage** through oLher building q 
and not duvet iruiu Lhe street, is one so obviously dangerous in 1 he 
extreme that it must he u subject of wonder Imwr it cun over have 
been permit led in any country making even tin; pretence of 
taking- care of its inhabitants.'’ speaking' genmalh', ho lays 
down the rule, which indeed is obvious enough, thill a theatre is 
safest when iL stand** completely isolated, that every house near it 
is an element ul danger, und that the ri.-.k is greatest when it 
is entirely surrounded by other buildings. Again, the .nanuger’ri 
rooms mid offices, lhe dressing-rooms ot Iheaolois, llie^lore-rooms, 
the passages ami galleries in the audience pait of tho huiiso, the 
refreshnieiit-rooiu.'-, staircaMS, and enlrance-halL ought to l.e rou¬ 
st meied of solid, heui-prouf materials, and to form an csseiiual part 
of the Luildiug, instead of being, as sometimes happens, “ .1 mere 
collection of apparently temporary titling' 1 , just. able to carry them¬ 
selves and the persons using them, and of no serv ice to the general 
structure, but, on the contrary, 11 source of danger to it on account 
of their great inilaiuiunbilitv. ’ Jt is further advisable to divide 
the building into as many distinct and separate risks ns possible; 
un d Captain Shaw suggests fur this purpose a hre-wall belwien 
tlu; stage and tlu* auditorium, with wrought-iron doors ut the 
nidus, and of cuuim* the usual opening for the stage, which could 
be closed on nn emergency by a metal curtain. \ not her im¬ 
portant principle in regard to safety, on which Captain Shaw 
lays great stress, is that each eliw-s of Mats should have 
a separate culrunee, so that, in nose of an alarm, there 
would he no oil*! ruction ut the immediate! point of evil from 
the seats, lie also suggests that every pulL of a theatre should 
be licensed and legibly marked for the number of persons (or 
whom there is room, in the same way as ste.uu.diips, omnibuses, 
railway carriages, Jtc.; and that *• iL should be a misdemeanour 
here, as it is on tin* other aide of the Atlantic, to occupy the 
uialus or passage-ways between tho M-UI4 with camp-stools or 
chairs, to allow persona to stand iu Llie passage-way during the 
performance, or in any way to interfere with the free ingress or 
egress of tho audience in tho common aisles.” Jt is stated that, in 
at least ouo country on tho Contincut, th rule i., that two exits 
uroiequircil to bo provided, for three hundred persons, and three 
exits j.ir Uvo hundred j arid agree with Captain .Shaw that tins 
principle of makings not ^ only 1 the size, but the number, of e\iu 
bear wimo fij^'proiiortion to tho audience, might with great 
advantage In* adopted h6 ip. As (or the ejogedt ugh t to bccHectuully 
ee.t off by hre-pmqf jaxaefagra frirni the drp*siug r roomrt and other 
offices,and should on no amount boob dfrectVdmnibVuentiou with tho 
workshops or^gfslorfe-rooms, liol^ should Clio luttcr communicate 
directly w’itbTpTlroUi^j-. ft is also laid down that, for the safety 
of the* rmiieive, iHtheiuTe ought to be ‘provided vvith at least two 
principal Htuirroi,ex, which should be as far as possible* apart; so 
that, in the «*vi*nt of one lieconiirig injured by fire or enveloped by 
smoke, the oilier might be available. Moreover, every part of a 
theatre should bo under the absolute control of u responsible official 


armed with the necessary authority, aud there should be a supply 
of water in constant readiness under a pressure capable of forcing it 
to every part of (he building. Wo need not follow Captain Shaw 
through all the details of the regulations which he would wish to 
flee in loivo ; but there is one point to which he attaches much 
importance, and which certainly deserves consideration. That is tho 
necessity for u stall’, not of amateurs, but of real firemen, who have 
had proper training und experience in their work. Jn Frauen a 
number of 1 mjn urs-pompiers are stationed at. every theatre by 
order of the Government, but Captain Shaw admits tho difficulty 
of introducing this paternal system iu England. At the some time 
it is for the. interest of the managers themselves that they should 
have a really capable and trustworthy set of tiremen, who would 
be ready fur their special duty, but who might also make them¬ 
selves useful in other vvuys. 

Takiiur the conditions of safety ns laid down by Captain Shaw, 
who lim'd he regarded us a competent authority, it will, we imagine, 
he found that 1 here uio few*, if any, theatres which at present fulfil 
them. Without attempting to penetrate into tho inner remseBof a 
theatre, any visitor can judge for himself how far on the outer side 
f the curtain adequate arrangements are made for any commotion 
among the audience; and if ho lukeB the trouble to consider the 
mu! ter, be can hardly fail to come to tho coucIumi on that this branch 
of u iiiiiimger's ilutv is very much neglected. The older and larger 
theatres in London are, as a rule, the best in this respect. Drury 
Lime and Covcnt (iurdou uro completely isolated from other build¬ 
ings, and have entrances on more than one side, ouch division of 
the house having its sepurale means of access. Tho Adelphi and 
the (laiety are also well constructed iu this respect; hut there 
ure .some other thoiities in this neighbourhood of which na much 
certainly eaimot be said. Take the Vaudeville, for example. 
If L wedged in between other buildings, aud has only a single 
narrow entrance in tLe Strand for all parts of tho house, with 
the exception of the gallery. The staircases and corridors are 
also very contracted, aud there are illuminated drinking-bars 
in every spare corner. Again, only a narrow gangway is 
allowed* iu the balcony anil balcony stalls for people to get. 
to their pluees, and these are usually blocked up altogether 
in the course of the evening. It. is obvious Unit, in siie.li a 
ease, if there were unv panic, there would instantly he a dead¬ 
lock among the audience; for it is physically impossible that 
they could escape in time through tho narrow apertures provided 
tor their exit. At the first rush there would bo u hopeless block., 
and the rest of tho people would bo left to be rousted or squeezed 
to death sis the case, might he. The chief entrance to Lhe 
f )peni Cumiqtie L iu the very' objectionable term ot nn underground 
tunnel from lhe iStmi.d, hut there is also a door on the other side.. 
The Alhambra is a very bud example of a theatre, with ouly one 
outside door for the majority of si large, mixed audience. Even 
on ordinary occasions there hivuis to he a dense crush when tho 
people leave, and if there, wore any disturbance the consequeuces- 
w on Id he horrible. At nearly nil the. 1 beetles, however, tile 
arrangement of the stalls is very had, m Jiitle room being left 
between lhe lows that it is only by desperately struggling and 
scraping along that people can tret to their scats, and once there 
they tip* so tightly wedged iu that movement is impossible. For 
Indies this is nut only a physical cruelty but mi outrage oi\ 
decorum, and it is really amazing tliut in a civilized society such 
a disgraceful and indecent practice, should bo allowed to con¬ 
tinue Ibr the benefit of greedy managers. As the. audience leaves, 
each row of .-.tails lias t.o empty' itself in turn, and it is impossible 
to get out of a row without going to ouo end or tho other; this 
is of course a very slow anil troublesome process, and iu th® 
eve.lit of unv commotion tho audience would be perfectly helpless. 
Tho Lord Chamberlain might ho expected to protect tho public 
from Mich abuses, and occasionally some mild remonstrance issues 
from hi* office; but it has usually very little effect, except for a 
night or two. Not long since there was a notice from the Lord 
(’ham her lain that managers must not till up the gangways which 
arc iulended to facilitate free movement with chairs which com¬ 
pletely block the way; but by this time tho objectionable practice 
is oiiek more in force. It might ho supposed that when such an 
augiift functionary gave an order there would be somebody to sew 
that it was obeyed. Resides, the want of proper space for movement 
along the rows of stalls in itself constitutes quite as great a danger 
as that of blocking up lhe communications, and ought to receive 
official attrniion. It cannot bo expected, of course, that the Lord 
Ubnmberhun or his deputy should take charge of all the minor 
tit tings of a theatre, but there uro certain broad rules iu regard to 
what is due to tile safety of the public which ought to oe dis¬ 
tinctly laid down und strictly enforced. The theatres ought to be 
hound to show that they each keep a qualified stall' of firemen, 
that entrances and exits are provided in proportion to the number 
of tho audience, and that a certain proportion of seat-room is 
marked oil' for every person,, It may bo said that, if Captain 
Shaw's ttuggestions were to he carried out, it would involve the 
nscimbtruciiou of some of the houses, and no doubt the managers 
would not like it. On the other baud, however, it is difficult to 
see what right managers have to carry on their business unless they 
take udequuti* precautions for public safety. There are several 
theatres in London in which, if any alarm, roal or imaginary, 
should occur, a frightful catastrophe would inevitably follow, and 
when this happens it will no doubt be regretted that reasonable 
precautions wer * not insisted upon at An earlier period. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

T HE taste of the American public may be inferred from the fact 
that the New York Herald never appears without half a 
column or so of what it calls “ Personal Intelligence.” Such an 
itom as “ Bass is better ” may be accepted as a compliment to our¬ 
selves, nor need wo quarrel with the statement that “Lady 
Thornton leads Washington fashion.” Many of these items, 
indeed, nro not “ personal ” in any senso in which wo should use 
that word, and some of them contain allusions which an? lost *»n 
us for want of local knowledge. But, if we may infer the guests’ 
appetite from the bill of litre, it cannot bo doubted that scandal is 
greatly relished in America. This appears from the selection of 
real or supposed news which correspondents telegraph from Europe. 
The sort of things that arn said in a L’lub smoking-room in 
London are printed and published in New York, and thus we 
learn that the Prince of Wules's friends desire the Queen's abdi¬ 
cation, and arc favoured with an epitome of publication intended, 
as we presume, for a satire on the Prince. With this taste existing 
for imported scandal, it may be supposed that any homo growth of 
the same article is accepted eagerly, and it happens that twice 
lately elopements, real or iningin nr), have occupied the gossips of 
Now York. The Herald , with commendable lnmkiu-ss, assumes 
that all classes of both Boxes will “devour” a genuine sensation 
derivod from the elopement of the wile of a prominent shipowner 
and millionaire ol' Montreal with “a dishing young English 
blood,” and it proceeds to satisfy as fur as possible tho curiosity 
which it thus excites. Tho lady is young, beautiful, comely of 

J iorsou, and wealthy, and belongs to the must aristocratic circle of 
donlreal. Tho gentleman is also young, wealthy, travoiled, “and 
withal dashing,” Coming from a good family in England, ho 
gained access to Montreal’s aristocratic coterie, and at once became 
a lion with the fair sex. 

Wo are giving here a fair abridgment of llie Herald's narrative 
in ordej to show tho kind of thing that its readers like. Tho 
“ dashing” gentleman was introduced into a particular family, and 
at once became enamoured of the manifold eharms of the mistress 
of the house. Ilis feeling was ardently reciprocated, and ere the 
lligbt of many weeks clandestine meetings between the two panting 
young hearts were of almost, daily occurrence. It must bo admitted 
that the Daily Telegraph never comes up to this, nor is anything like 
it to bo found any w here, so far os we know, in the London or country 
press. At last tho guilty loves of the erring pair became so 
ardent that Montreal was too circumscribed for them; so, taking 
ad Mintage of her husbands temporary absence, the Indy packed uj. 
her luggage, and with her two youngest children joined “ her festive 
Don Juan ” in a trip to the Stales. They crossed the frontier, rested 
threo days at St. Albans, and took the train thence to New York. 
Scarcely had they arrived and quartered themselves at the. Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, when tint police.)icing put in motion by telegraph 
from Montreal, arrested the whole party, and conveyed, them io 
the station, where com fur table quarters were provided for tho lady 
nud her children, but “ the gay Lothario ” was left to contemplate 
the inner decorations of a cell. Wo entirely approve tho justice 
of this proceeding, although more than doubtful as to its legality, j 
Next- morning the prisoners, attended by counsel, appeared before 
a magistrate, who promptly discharged them. The lady was then 
escorted in the most gallant manner possible to a carriage by tho 
gentleman ; and, being entreated by her brother and brother-in-law, 
■who hud now arrived, to return to her heart-broken husband, s*ho 
answered that “she would never leave her dear Frederick.” Shortly 
afterwards tho party look train fur Philadelphia, and, as. the gentle¬ 
man lovingly handed hia Venus and her little ones aboard a sleeping 
coach, he presented “ a genuine fatherly appearance.” It is, so far ns 
■we remember, a now feature in elopement to hike tho lady’s children 
along with her, and the Herald seems to think it beautiful as well 
as new. The lady is a brunette, decidedly humbomo and engaging 
in her appearance and manners, and bears every evidence of good 
breeding. She was very richly, but by no means gaudily, attired, 
wearing a long black silk clonk lined with ermine, u black vcivet 
bonnet, and carried a sable mulf. Tho gentleman has a very florid 
complexion, chestnut hair, and moustache and side whiskers of the 
blonde type. Ho evidently lias plenty of nerve, and declares ho 
wall not give up his prize come what may. It would seem to bo 
tho opinion ot tho Herald that a more elegant elopement has never 
been performed. It is added .that the gentleman was udvised by 
counsel that in New York State ho could lx; arrested for abduction, 
while in Pennsylvania he would bo free from that annoyance. 

This, wo are bound to suppose, is substantially a true story. A 
reporter of the Herald had evidently seen the party off by train from 
Philadelphia, audit is the result of hi,* own personal obserwitiou and 
judgment when he tolls us that tho Indy was a lady and no mis¬ 
take. Ho must have scon the children; uud the arrivals of brothor 
and brother-in-law, and afterwards of two detectives from Mon¬ 
treal, appear to hnvo been actual occurrences. With us there is 
generally somo sort of “royal” progress or visit going forward 
which happily supplies our newspapers witli enough of “ personal ’’ 
details of a harmless kind. Pigsticking by the Prince of Wales is 
at any rate a more wholesome topic than the elopement of Mrs. 
Smith, with or without children, and Mr. Drown. Besides, these 
stories ore told abundantly in the Divorce Court, where, however, 
tho reporters, having no eye for the picturesque, wholly neglect to 
inform ns how the lady was dressed, or what colour was the 
gentleman's moustache. We do not doubt that the reporter of the 
Herald has described with sufficient accuracy the personal appear¬ 


ance of a lady and gentleman who came from Montreal to Hew 
York, and, let us say, eloped together. But in another such case 
the narrative published in the New York papers was equally cir* 
eumatontial, and was correct in almost all particulars except that 
there had boen no elopement. ' 

In reference to this case the New York Evening Sun staled that 
“ The daughter of one of the most celebrated physicians ia Quebec has 
lied with un Irish nobleman, and sought concealment in this city.” 
This is tins mythical form under which the Sun presented the fact 
that Lord Dunraven had travelled from Quebec with the two daugh¬ 
ters of J)r. Iiowaud. A supposed delinquent becomes charming oven 
if who was not bo before, and it is of course that a young lady who 
is belioved to have eloped with mi earl should be “ said to possess the 
most utl motive qualities.” It is equally indispensable that something 
cumplimcutary should be reported of the gentleman who has thus 
become distinguished, and accordingly his lordship, “ who is said 
to have already made many conquests,” is described as a bachelor 
and “ a plain, unpretentious gentleman with ft quiet reserve.” It 
might have occurred to the editor of tho Sun that, if all this wore 
true, them was no need for either secrecy or flight, as tho young 
lady might have married the nobleman either with or without her 
parents’ consent. Although we are frequently awakened by tho 
Herald of New York, wo had not hitherto been enlightened by 
tho Sun, and we do not accurately know for what sort of world that 
luminary shines. But, assuming that it has readers, what 
estimate must we form of their intelligence and refinement? 
We are told that tho parties “ travelled with the greatest 
socm-v”; but as they would probably come by rail, and were 
well known at Quebec, whence they started, this could bo no moro 
than one of those theatrical mysteries which fail to deceive tho 
youngest playgoer. The Herald , whoso business, to do it justice, 
is rather to embellish truth than to inveut falsehood, took the 
most effectual means to contradict the Sun by (lending a reporter 
to Lord Dunravcn at the Brevoort llqtisu, and obtaining from him 
the. statement that he is married and has a family, that he travelled 
from Quebec with the two daughters of Dr. Itowand, and had 
boon confined to his room by indisposition. Thus fur, as wo under¬ 
stand, the Herald is stating facts learned from Lord Dimraven, 
but ui this point inveterate habit carries it into inconsistent fiction. 
It goes on to state that tho two young ladies are gueBts of Dr. and 
Mrs. Murray Nairne of New York, that Lord Duumven had dined 
at Dr. Nairne’s house, and had appeared with his party at the 
charity ball which tho Herald in another column has described 
in its most brilliant style. If this sort of treatment of tra¬ 
vellers is likely to become usual, English men and women 
of any distinction will think twice, or ©ten thrice, before 
“ concluding ” to visit the Philadelphia Exhibition. We heard 
Kune time ago that journalism would bo a “ feature ” of this Ex¬ 
hibition, and wo think that examples ought to he shown of some 
of the biggest lies to which the newspaper press has given 
currency. A gent Ionian trundling to Quebec gives escort to two 
young ladies, and on this fact is founded the fiction that one of 
them had fled " with him and “ sought concealment *' ill New 
York. Then it is stated that “the tacts of this startling elogN:- 
I ment ” lmd been known in the leading social circles of Canada for 
some da vs, but owing to the high position of the parties they had 
thus fur‘been suppressed. We may bo sure that, if any such facta 
did occur, tho high position of the parties would excite in the 
press of New York intense competition for the possession of them. 
Indeed, in the case of the write of the “ millionaire of Montreal,” 
where there would Boem to have been facta, the Herald hastened 
to weave them into its usual ornamental stylo of narrative. It 
should bo observ ed that in the case of Lord Dunraven the Herald of 
Thunsduy, 3rd February, stated, apparently as tho result of in¬ 
quiry by a reporter, that tho Karl “ had been confined to hia room 
for some days,” and added in the very next sentence that on 
Tuesday evening he dined with Dr. Nairno and went to tho charity 
boll. Lord Dunraven on the 6th February addressed to the New 
York irorld a letter, in which, after noticing that, according to the' 
pages of certain newspapers, he had since his arrival in New York 
eloped with a young lady, danced at a charity bull, dined out, 
been present at an evening reception, and lain concealed some¬ 
where mysteriously lor no good purpose, ho states that at tho 
same time he was, to the best of his own belief, lying ill in 
bed at the Brevoort House. Thus the Herald is contradicted 
as regards the dinner and ball by Lord Dunraven as woll 
as by itself. At this Reason perhaps noblemen, English or 
Irish, aro scarco articles in New York, and have got to bo made 
the most of; and, os Lord Dunraven good-naturedly puts it, matters 
ore becoming rather mixed with him, and ho thinks of hiring a 
man to tell him who ho is, what ho is, and what commundineut bo 
is breaking. At Philadelphia in the Hummer there may bo some 
safety in numbers; but, on tho other hand, for every English lady 
or gentleman that is added to tho list of visitor*; an increased 
number of combinations with those, already arrived becomes 
arithmetically possible. ,$f Only America* editon could be 
content to write, and thei? |pbtoiaij» to mad, that; Mi* Senator 
Tompkins wears blue velvet, tlwif nabits ana toatafcvrould not 
concern us. But it beooiues alarming when a *£ 3 fe£&,i 
gentleman” is assumed to b a “gallon^ gay L4ttuffc* oqjdo 
evidence rft all, and apparent 1 ;- on the broad principle that t horn 
quiet ones axe always the ww. 
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A BUSY IiOA HI). 

I T is natural perhaps that the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
being a sort of local Ibirlmment, should give itself L’ar- 
Uaiucutury niw. It makes a special ceremony of bringing in its 
Budget just as the other House does, and the member entrusted 
with the duty of cuuw fuels bound to vie with his Bavlinmonlarv 
prototype ill tlu» lensrHi and fxriuuuuty of his statement. Mr. 
Dreb^r Hotels, who hud tlm other d:.y I o play this pfnl at the 
Board, had, however, really souielliing to suy which uiN'mM ! 
attention. The Metropolitan Bu.ird may u«»t bo nifoyeih.ir so 
ideally perfect as its members aro in ihu Inbit of as--timings 
and Mr. Holers was perhaps rather bnirii with his ■niperlalives 
as, for insLauco, when he spoke of tlnee u nunt gigantic paving 
Operations, whole roads of miles in length coven d with pavement 
of the nmsLDating character p.i*-ribW’ A e.,*id pavement. B \»jy 
w«U in its way; but, after all, it is u*d swell n \» i*v wonderful achieve" 
ninnt of human ingenuity, and r.oiuotl-ing iMi.-ht aho he c\. ported 
to bo dnue to prevent its be.ng covered l».r days to/*, la.r with 
horrible inud. Again, when Mr. Ilugem pi.ii es the City jm bcniu 
kept moru tulilv titan any oilier place in tie* \\v<r ! d, he r uigg*\-»t.-i 
tho question why tho rest of London brill tvi far b 1 ivv ibis 
standard of cleanliness, and it may occur to .a»iu ■ inunD that tin* 
Common Council is not much given to long <q)i-oi At the 

aanui time it must bo admitted that the Jk nrd a great 
deal to do, and th.it, up to it certain point, it .it very 

fairly; and it is only justice that thu ralitre of ie duties 

thrown upon it, and the amount 

ho taken into account us a cut-off nvrtfjMl. any iritorieoiiiing--. 

It irt now twenty years since (lie Beard was Jii-t e.-ta- 
biishud, and it luus not only, in consequence of tho nouieef and 
incapacity of thu oM Commissi oners of iSewcis. had a teur lee¬ 
way to make up, but has found its responsibilities continually 
growing. In those years tly population within iho nuli-i'oolite u 
area has risen from 2,592,000 to 3,510,000-. and thu m:: ' n- ui 
hoilius from 323,01)0 to 45i,7 t : ’ a duo area of 1 rival .on i; 3,620 

acres or tlS square miles; anil the rateable value ii,-s ri .■ fivu 

11,283,000/. to 23.270,000/.. or more thim do'.,hie. Jn f 3 (-' he 

first year ot the Hoard, a penny rate n-.ri I 2,7.oou/., while 
now it is calculated to produce n«»t far an >** • f umaxm/. 
than 11 million has liucn lent by Hie Board tin: Yusiri'"* and 
District Hoards for various improvement,-. fin* lo.oa* r.’nerion* d 
under the Doans Act nt 1*73 to Lhu-»y bodic-. for thu purpo.-^ ot 
paving alma; has »mounted to 80,050/, Tho lurire main ew. ’.s arc 
now to it •riiMlextcntcomplelcd,but local br. inches have had tube, and 
tttill arc being, made. During the past v«-ir thu Hoard ha-* fuillier ( 
made various contribuLim.-. to iho local iiuprovemuuls of tin* metro- 1 
polis s amounting i (J a total of lieuily 50,0011/. The embankment of 
tho Thames has absorbed a largo sum; the 111 roe bniuelnv of llm 
work—thu Victoria, Albert, and t'diekeu Embankments- - bavins* 
cost ill Loire t her 2,403.269/. The charge of open place- for thu 
people, which has been entrusted to the Ho.-rd, has ako been ex¬ 
pensive, os much 113 343,000/. bavin- 1 been .pent 11 Imyiinr up 
private rights. Mr. lingers, jitter emmuTatine- what had ulivmiy 
been done, added that at the' prerciil lime there win* 1111 uvpoJjten 
improvements going on for which it win 'Mimat-sl that ui least 
783,1 xw/. would be required. Notwithstanding it 1 In .ivy expeudi- 
ture, thu Board has paid oil all tho debt loll overby "thoiomur 
Coiiiiuissioncrs of iSe.wera; but, on 1 ho oilier hind, it lias in¬ 
curred a totul debt of its own to the amount of 11,820,000/., 
which is reduced to u net sum of about nine milli'-ns by various 
recoupments, and tho estimated value of turpi us huul. 'Unit the 
public, however, Inis confidence in the solvency of the Board is 
attested by tho fact that tho stock, which in 18/0, when it tir.-t 
came into the market, ranged from 89 to 95,', Uni year never fell 
bolow 963, aud wont as high us 102.'. 

It will be seen from the i -e statements that the Metropolitan 
Bcmrd levs a lost amount of Imsirn tf) « u its liaud-, anil that, if it 
doe^i not move quite so fast na some people would lil.e,it i-J at least 
far from idle. It must id»o be lvmt mb -red Unit improvementscu-t 
Uioncy, and that, though tho Hoard tnnls no dilli. ully m rai iinu 1 
funds tit a mod era 10 interest, the expenditure nu-l ■^•om-r or Liter 
come out of tlu> pockets of the ]mbl»c, and that them is a limit to 
tho taxation which it is judicious at any moment to impose. Mr. 
Bogcr» notices! the fact that the earlier improvements ot tue Board 
wore almost entirely provided for out of the coal and wino dues ; 
that is to any, the residenls withiu an apeu of lilri-eu miles co.itri- 
hutod to the cost of such works as tho Thames limb inkmmit and 
Queen Victoria Street. But at thu present moitumr the greater 
part of tho taxation required for public works has to bo paid 
directly by the inhabitants of tho metropolis proper, ujon whom 
it falls very heavily. Thmu is a large umigraLion from the 
rated area into the u outer ring,” where population is every day 
increasing, and it is not mmatmvd I hat thu Board bhould 
.cost a longing eye aftCjr those who tints escape its powers 
of taxafciou, though they beuotit to snuuj extent by tho costly 
improvements wmch 01*0 always going on. If, however, the 
outlay is largo, there can be no doubt that th^re is a beneficial 
return for the monuy. Sewerage is not it very poetical subject, 
but we d* not \V0ftmsr'ftt tho ontbivsinBtli with which Mr. Rogers 
described t}\o tlloasand miles of sowers underground, “ comprising’ 
254 miles of irtain-dminago sevvew built by the Board, mfticientiy 
largo for a man to walk upright in for thoir entire length,” and 
tho 776 miles of local sowora in connexion with tho main system 
which the much-abused Vestries have constructed. From tho 
language which Mr. Rogers used, one might imagine that ho would 


regard it as a grout treat for the public if tho sewers could he 
thrown open for inspection at holiday times. Pooplo would then 
behold a sight which would no doubt astonish them, aud would 
fed snlwluid that they hud got something for thoir money. These 
ure undoubtedly works of which Iiundon may well bo proud, and 
from which rile cannot fail to derive substantial benefit in ft mom 
kallliy Minavqthere qnd soil. Tho death-mte of Loudon ha» been 
much reduced from vxlisit it vv.-m iu former days; fend 1 hough it 
' would liej/'iiutr too lar lo altrihuUi this altogether to llm upera- 
lions of the Metropolibm Jioard, there ouu be no question that 
they linio liiiiti lialJy tK-Hk'te'd in thi^ din'ctnai. Admitting, how¬ 
ever, ihu neivx'ity and duly of pu-biug «>n with sanitary im- 
pruvi lie rite, thorn is no getting l’icl of llu* fact that thc.se am 
e\)n 1:. tve Juxurii^, a:uI that, thu large outlay in this li'aja'Ct 
is a M'rioU’ question Jnr iho mtepajcia. Thu total expendi¬ 
ture. of the lkurd lbr 1876 ia estimated ftt 848,000/., with a 
j et-oll in the riinnu of ioniriluitionb, rents, gas-iuuter fees, &c. f of 
1(18,957/., 1 Imi 079,00*1/. rumaius to be rniMH .1 by taxation. Of 

this latter Mini, 54 per cent, will ho obtained by indirect taxation, 
eon rioting of the coni aud wine dues, ativl 6b pel* emit, by direct 
hi uition by tlio Board's precept. ' 1 'hL^ year, liowever, the ncL 
charge on tun rnlepavers will be about a penny leas than lust year, 
on aceonnt of the increased rateable value on which it is assessed. 

Hue of the chief ililliculiius of lb« Metropolitan Board would 
.-eiMU to he* the mnubi-r of now duties which are continually hiring 
cat upon it. iAumerh, Jbr instance, tho police used to look 
alter dangerous structures, but this task has been transferred to 
the. Board; and as it gives much annoyance aud trouble, tho 
demand lint it should he, made sell-suppoitiug seems not un- 
reasonabji. Then 1 1 n* Slaughter-houses Act came into operation 
last year, which has created morn Work than was expected, on 
uivnuuL of thu Board having been appointed as arbitrator with 
regard to »he value of the cattle slaughtered. U is hoped, liow- 
e\ u\ filet in :t few y.'ars this will uol In* mi unprolituble pint of thu 
ope'.it mu-4 of the j 3 o.vrd. Next, thu Board has been mu Id led 
Mit'i t’-'i- l:\jilnsivn Suh-tanccH Art. and the Artis?<ins'« .jpwel- 
tiirgs A-'t. The Hoard i» c,h*o rcspou.-iblo fur the Kirn Hri- 
j gale, chilli, uu Jiave Jlr. lCoviris asi-urunce, is 1 ho Jius-t in 
the wi)i\ !. '»Tii• expense of llm brigade is to some extent supple- 
1'uuiti l If ilu* Insurance(Uiices, wlmse. contribution tln.^yeir will 
be ls-aiiy J* but thu Board thinks this ou-Jit to In 

:!»i;-n ‘;ii«d. It will h- Pit’ll, therclon!, Lhat. the importance, and 
lc.-p'- i.-ibilili'-v of the Board are cornunially expanding. It ha» tho 
emir' .-a. iuiry aduiiiiisUaliou of a x.«st population, which is m>t 
only teadily grow iug in uumhei.s but. la-coming more luxurious 
iu its want-1, and lmnu fastidious as to tho manner in which Lho 
streets mnl public phicvs arc kept.; and, in addition to its natural 
funetioni-, fresh duticr- am from time In tiino tlnown 011 it liv 
I’arii'i'neiit. 'i'l'.r; cenvem« nee. of havin'g such an onumi/ntiou 
I'iway - ui hand tor icy ph o* of work which Lin-m is a iliJlicully in 
providing' fur otiers a tcmplation wiiicli a \iini.-trj linds it ditlicult 
to iesi.d.; but it U1.1V be doubled whether tho camel, however 
r-:n.].j and ]iaiient. will eeduro much further loading. On thu 
whole, t!i«. imp lx --1011 wo git of this IJo.ird is that it is a 
Im-y. activu, and well-me.tniug liotly . just purliaps a liltle iiissy 
rt-al ; 1 if-important, but ihnng good work iu a steady way, 
llu'iigh whether with ft siilneknt. eye to economy is another 
1 pa -liuti. 


TIIK GASCON AT Tllb OIAMTUV. 

fillTTl success rd' an Knplish xersinn of 7 > Gas<ov is likely to ho 
J- limited by ihu civcmuHUuco that there can bo few nr liuim 
of the hero's compatriots to applaud hint. Tho excursions of 
French dramatists into Scotland have usually encouraging results 
in vhe llu.tires for which they write, but. a bare translation of 
then- compositions into English is generally tho most, etlectual 
ridicule. In any language, however, snow is cold, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to contemplate with gravity Mary tifnnrt sitting at night at 
:iu open window listening to an impasrioned song which her lover 
bieathf:, to her across the ** frozen moat/ 1 If iinythin^ could ex- 
cu-e the conduct nf the .Scottish nobles to their Queen it would l>e 
the presence at her Court of such " followers " as Clmstclard and 
tbo (Ifscon ; and if, instead of attempting to murder the intrusive 
singer, they hud marched him to i In; guard-liouso and put hhu in tho 
slocks, our sympathy would have been apt to take their Bide. It is 
not so long ago that Englishmen regarded all foreigners as French, 
and therefore it is 110L wonderful that iu Paris Scotchman is 
identified with Highlander. To our more instructed eyes it scums 
odd that the citizens of Edinburgh should wear kilts. But this is tv 
mere detail. A more serious error is committed when four Scotch¬ 
men are shown to lie such blunderers in homicide that they cannot 
effectually settle one (Jascon. The house thut bears the formid¬ 
able motto “ I make sickerwas not represented op this occasion, 
and ,-aO the fla scon, who had been left for dead in tho snow, turns 
up lively as ever in tho Queen’s chamber shortly afterwards. 
The to won lies and he dies, and wo cannot be quite sure that in 
describing this play we might not misplace u letter. Ohoatehurd, 
htivijig sung his song, hides in the frozen moat while the guard 
makes its round, and then climbs to tho window of the Queen’s 
chamber and takes rufugo there. Lord Maxwell and hie friends 
knock and demand Admission f the Queen and her lover suffer 
agonies of despair to appropriate music, until the Queen, kneeling 
and clasping in her hands a Cross, causes by a sort of mimelo a 
secret door to open, and there in a cupboard stands tho irrepressible 
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Ctoscon, recovered at lenat temporarily from the 'bloody dirk which 
made not euro of murder's work, and ready for any service that 
love or loyalty can demand of him. Chnstelard makes his evil 
by the way by which the Gascon enters, and then the door is 
opened mid Lord Maxwell and friends march in and group 

themselves for the limit tableau, which is to show’ us how 

a Gnscoa dies,’’ although at. tin*, hint moment wo arc not 

Miro that ho does not me.m to spoil it wilh an “ 1.’’ lie 

is mado a prince, and Mary Carmichael, tho Queen's maid 
of honour, given visible Lik-n-; of h« r hoe for him, mid per¬ 
haps, under these eueoin*ipin/.' oimim.-da.iic***, the fnt.l rharacter 
of hid wound may he mitigated, lie has cheated so main ciu-iui'M 
tlial it is difficult to believe tint lie will not ill m.iuo way elude 
PealJi, and whether he live, or *1 it— is lo the British public un¬ 
important, provided only that Ids ad ventures terminate in c/rive- 
jiieul time to catch the last U\uu into the suburb.-*. The pl.iy has 
beon elaborately jrot up, and Mrs. Koueby, who seems U* lie iho 
accepted representative of Mary Stuart, lias been engaged for the 
Queen’d part, while Mr. NY. II. Fkher, in a sleek (oinfnrt.'blc way, 
enacts the ronumtic di^jiairin/ ( h.isLelard. To pivu nt ilk.ippo'iit- 
ment, we may mention that the hutuws of this pair of lovers iue 
not- particularly affecting. Tim earlier H-em-s are laid iu Fi'.inre, 
and hero the ready audacity of the t ht-enu exhibit.' ilndf in 
amusing although scarcely iidu! cirLimiM:i$&£.*>. “ Jiisloritv) co-,- 
tumes nf the period ’’ do uni : ive the fett in the l\iiue<* m' 11f»Iy — 
rood from did ness, and the play k hi far turn to In-lory that 
Mary StuuiL mid her ns»oi*iu 1 en are unfortunaTc from 1 ]i»* m> ■ns< ;iL 
of wetting toot on Scottish Miil. As a play the GW on L dn.iry, 
and as a spectacle it is not purl kuhirlv brilliant. Like huuc other 
J’Te.neh products, it had biilleied by change of elinmle. 

Tins play is neither good Ludeiy nor piauribk Jiclioii. and wk.a 
wo find the Gascon in Scotland we mo moved to a-k \v!i:m bu-i- 
nosb ho has there? Both luxe and loyalty are, equally outrag' d by 
the proceedings in which he ab> Is Gliusti.lard.midany rough Fetch 
noble w ho might knock the impulsive poet on the head would 
deluxe. hid nations thanks. M,ny, xvc w Jl e,-sume, was not in this 
matter guilty, but only imprudent, nlthoin.ti the author of the piny 
or tM actors of il make her inure than Mifhcieiuly demonstrative in 
herallectioii. r J’he address and bolducs'. ot the < la.-om might cxeito 
move sympathy if they wen employed in a more worthy cause. But 
the slory conies to tins, that oiiooftlie “ Qio.cu’s Maries" proiui.-ts 
him marriage if he x\ ill help the Quern in an intrigue. Scotch¬ 
men will perhaps liot be highly grahlird to pi e iluir Qij&eii 
"iinrded on Jler load to Holy nod against, her own aubji rG by two 
1’rencU iuhemurers. When the real < diuslelard made dm nv-.ii! 
of his mildattempl-s, the outcry raised brought the Quci n‘r* brother, 
nflerwai d.-* the Logout Mnrr.iy, to the spot, mid iu* made s.J.'oii 
work of iho audacious poet, as he would of the gasconading friend 
if he had laid hands on him. There iwd to be a Trench farce in 
which two sign-painters, who can gad no work at home, go to 
Scotland, and suciiecd nunnlou-.h by iiu:enioiiB impudence, very 
much tid this Gascon does. Hut alile-tigh to the French dram-ilM 
Scotland is n comeniurf turu it is not so to us. Such 

interest as this play has is d«n\cd, im( from tie- a Laird ad¬ 
ventures of tho Gascon, hut. from the character and position 
of tho Queen, which lluuu an unfailing stock-in-trade for 
dramatists. 'Hus character of the Gascon is doubl!i>s con¬ 
venient to French dr.unati U". as be migld. by the same 
method us is used here be in-unuuleil into any oilier play. ,Senlch- 
lnen may seo with miputkme ll.e eaue which is tin-own down 
by the Ambassador of Fngland taken up by tins imp* .tint nt in¬ 
truder; lbr it id only justice to Scotch!].no ol tiio sivlt eoih e-mlury 
to say that, they would sooner haxe Ime. lit li r any ol the hu lions 
into which their country was dixided ih.m lio^lmxe fought at 
all. It may perhaps be covrecl to »ay that tlm Gascon 
flervos to French dmmuli«G tin: same purpose that thi- Irishman 
has done to our own novrh.-lmnl notably to Mr. Charles Lexer, 
whoa--, heroes gained, us v.e understand, sex era! \ icteric-* i lioneoiisly 
ascribed by history In the Buie- of \\ chingloii. Withtuii entirely 
adopting tho coarse expn a-imi xxhicli xve und in the pro-'i-umiuo of 
ill is play, xve may say'that the Gascon riiowd coiiMuerabie power 
of imagination, which quality is commonly numbed to iri.-Junen. 
So many Scotchmen sought lorluiie in tho'V, days in F’rauce that 
it is perhaps inir to allow this one Gascon to exchange, if lie lliinus 
proper, his own sunny and fertile country for cold m il barren 
Scotland. By way of foil to the (bisconand Chastek.ird, the author, 
with full wumi nt from history, lias made Lord Barn icy a. poor 
littlo emiluro who has not ex mi pluck enough to t: ke up the 
TJnglislujmu’s g*uge. 

It is a comfort to think that, when the dramatists have done with 
Chaotelurd (who, by tho way, is not killed yeti an unlimited series 
of plays may still be made out of the history ot .Mary S:u.-.U % Then* 
it* ner marriage with Darnlex. the iimrder of iii/.rio, the. murder 
of Burnley and blowing up* of tins Kirk o' Field, the Queen’s 
marriage to Both well, her impvisvmmeiit nt laichlexen and her 
escape by tho contrivance of George 1 Umnla?, and, lastly, her Jlight 
to Lngluml, imprisomuent., und dmtb upon the scaiibld. Some 
enterprising manager should engage Mrs. Kousby to play Mary 
Stuart in Great Britain und the Colonies und America for the re¬ 
mainder of her professional career. Above all, tho manager of 
Drury Lan» Theatre should take iu hand a subject so well suited 
to the capacity of his establishment. Let him rood the following 
extract from Mr. Froudeb History, Yol. Vlli. p. 251, and calculate 
the pecuniary value of tho suggestion contained iu it:—“ Burnley 
pkcod hims elf on the sofa at his wile’s side. She asked him if ho 
£td sapped. He mattered something, threw his arms round her 


waist, and kissed her. As sne shrunk from him half surprised, the 
curtain waa again lifted, and against the dark background, alone, 
his corslet glimmering through the folds of ft crimson sash, a steel 
cap on bin bond, and his face pulo us if lie had risen from the grave, 
stood the Ikrm-M of Jtuilixen.” Answering Darn ley V kiss with the 
otic word “ .fiuliis,'' Mary co.ilVunts tIio awful a\»parition, ftiid 
demands th« 1 man meg of tin* intrusion. Voinling U> Uias’io, and 
with a voice sepulchral an his features, lluthven uniwers;— 

G-t yu:i mmi eiijije iurtk ; in’ lias lir<:ii liert o\ f 1 lnn^ 

After soino inevitably cTcc.tixc bu»iu‘*. 3 s,” Ui/.zio drag'jcd oil*, 
and his si:n\nn^ ar.' heard u- he is umvdeiv.l behind lb*- si.-.ge. As 
nobody i-.iys muck in ibis hviic, theiv is 110 great den,-old for any 
ipialiliratious tit the aelit.g L-yond k*ok and maimer, und this con¬ 
sideration would be powerful xviib «. modern mMiug -;-. who might 
be irn.'ted to poreviv** exou moiv clearly the cairn hi lay, pi iv.tcchniu 
and otliervvi.-e. of the tuihd-.juont .scene r*f Baniii'X H imtrdcl'. 
Ailvaiu-iiig Juvtlwr in ib<* (,bn.en'^ life, tbore might !>*• u x ie.w of 
Ike kike and island which Firmed tin* rCen-* of her iuijuisoamcnt 
iuid es'-upc, mid hen* Scot I’m novel would lavoino available for 
dialogue, xvkich, however, would bo prudently sub u'duuti'd to 
speetaeje. No I, the k i*d of Mary Stuiirt'e i‘ccoi;ir;ieiidat'K»ns ftft ft 
Inn line for Brury Lane, wmilil lio lb at f-he was 11 xvvll-practiaod 
lim>exvouuvji. Ibr ride ihn.ugli lie: ujgbx Irom Lookkvon to 
iliouiltoii ui’glit be tepielilted us completely an the r»‘-uurc«*b of 
Ike llifiitio xx oil Id jiermit, nor need thu Queen be limited to th© 
ht\ nut’s ilre-.H in which she itcluully imuh* that journey. On© 
po tr p*,r\ comes mi nt the Ofyuijde. drawing the r.irt in which 
the Gascon Inwl upj cais ; lmt at Drury Lane they could introduce, 
if in ul weie. a do/cu ful 1 -si/cd hojve*;. and if it e.o-.m to ca|mi- 
lulitv l*n’ spectm-le thi’ is stmiethiiig 1 like tho piv.pi.rtem Ik!W ecli 
the i wo houses. As regards the Queen's character, it k enough to 
s.iy llmt, while sonic of her tubjert-. would b-i\u bin n • 1 her as ft 
niiu’dcres.-, otheis xuuild luxe sacrificed tln-ir lixe^ to xvin her 
biniles or spare her tear-, ami the drumalkt may choeso xvhicli of 
tho lwo opposito xii*vx*v be ]ib m-o? ; uov will he m ed any hint ftsto 
which would tho more p.ipukr. In art eg 1 kiM-ial of whitc- 
xviu-k, Mary Stuart would bo certain to receive as. much as any 
incident:* of her career may teem to require. 

Tho character of the Giwou lyiits Mr. Henry Ne\iIk* ; but un¬ 
fortunately it is on the F-nglish stage little b^tt-r tlnu an oxcre- 
seence of a drama on the subject r-f Mary ^tuurl. Jt is Mcarccly 
likely. therefore, that lliis play will do much to confirm our notion 
llut .1 luiiie of dramatic xveailli. exists in tlm history of the fair 
Q'.:c*‘n of i^i-ot*!. \Ye believe, however, that tho U'f'iYrby Xorels 
for ^pectaeje. and iho xvorks oj Hiekeii.-, for domestic dnuua, will 
Join. l>* ].roiiiable sources of inspiration. A jduy called Jo, do- 
rixed iroiu ISlrck JIoukv -, ha-? ju.%1 lieeu produced at tlu* Globe 
Thc.ili.*, and we infer (roin a ]iho1ogra]»h yf Mi;-a dmiuio J>ee in tho 
Fading pan that the play has L-en previously pr*i formed in tho 
l luted Slates. Tin* ca>i is -carcelv strong enough for great suc- 
iv—. nitb"Ug!i tin- parts of Jo, Mr. Tulkinghorn, and Jimporter 
Bucket me all w'ei! p’ayerkaud tin* great principle of * l iiMxiiig on" 
i.- tiircihly expounded. The Micceen of Miss Jennie Lee jis Jo is, 
iude'd, remarkable. Since (his tale was written Butter’s Burial 
Ground has Wen closed, and tho proceedings of the Gourt of 
(-haneery lrixo hern eceeleralcd. But society is still desiring that 
tht? like of Jo would move on out of its sight. 


REVIEWS. 

LIFE uF I.<>KB SIIELRUUNE.—YOL 1 L* 

rpm ] second volume of Lord Shelburne's Life deals with the 
-* ten year.', from 1766 to 1776; and opens with the si. do of 
itliiir.x wIi. ji Loid Shelburne, then tsventy-uuus years old, uccopted 
tlie id.is under (‘hatham. At this linn* tluro were two depart- 
iiu-i.t.-, Soullievu und Northern, in the Secretary of State’s otlice; 
the touuer having “ iho numiigemeiit of Home mid lri«h ullairs^ 
and of tlu* correspondence with the States of Western Europe, 
India, and the (.-olonies.’’ Chatham, who thought ill of this 
divided administration of tho Colonies, delermiue.d to put an end 
lo it. Buckingham had thought of doing this by making a third 
ScoietiirviJiip of State, but Chatham iulwpled tho course of re¬ 
ducing the. Board of Tmdo to 11 "Board of .Report upon reference 
4 ■ it for advice or information on tho part of the Secretary ol 
St,.!.- ”; which course HfHsboruugh. the President of 1 he Board, 
w.k- very ready to accede to. The attitude of Lord Shelburne, who 
xvus thus enabled to givo full attention to his denari meal. u Firmed 
Cboiseul und Grimaldi, who, ways Lord Fduiond Fit/iuaui’ico, “ ever 
since thu peaco had been scheming how to win hack what they 
had lost.” Lord Shelburne, instructed by CTnilham to demand 
settlement of Fiighiud's outstanding cluims against Frauco and 
Spain, inforiucd iho Spanish ambasrfiul'jr .Masse re no that it woe 
resolved to insist on tho just claim to the ransom of Manilla, and 
that if tho Spaniards chose to regard 1I10 American and Southern 
seas ns their po.-seoskius, and to Mispect a w r ur from th^ Eng lish 
uuvigfitiug there, he had no h«diution to say that ho xvould 
nd vine one, if they insisted 011 renewing suck a vague and strange 
pu'tension long ainco worn nui.’’ The dxicisix’o If^gion whieli Lor d 

* f'if" of WiUirun, Hurl 0/ Shelburne, uJ^rrwartU t*irst Afarqutu of 
LnnsJtmti *; with Hr tract* from fit* i*ap*n and LbrnupoMtotee, By bi rd 
Kriinoud Fitanauriee. Vol. 11. 1766-1776, London: Macmillan & Co, 
1876. 4 
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Shelburne contemplated was however unfortunately prevented by 
the divisions of the Cabinet on the alliiirs of India and America. 
“ Nothing,” wroto Lord Shelburne to Chatham, “ can be so un¬ 
satisfactory us the state of the Indian business is become/’ and 
that this was by no moans an exaggerated statement is proved 
by the facta recorded. 

The heads of a plan of reform, which Lord Shelburne himself 
thought of, are found in the same chapter with the letter from 
which we have quoted, written in 1766. Early in the next year 
the proprietors resolved to treat; but iu their report of the points 
OU which they judged it necessary to make an agreement with the 
Administration, there was nothing said of the concessions to ho 
made to the State in return for the privileges to bo granted to 
thorn. They had secured a friend iu < dairies Towushend, a who, 
regardless alike of the opinions of Chatham on Indian govern¬ 
ment, and of Shelburne on American taxation, bad determined to 
conciliate the powerful Indian connexion uL home, and to obtain a 
revenue by once more attacking the distant American colonies, the 
opposition of which, unwarned by recent events, he ventured to 
despise.*’ To America the Mutiny Hill had Ven extended in 1765, 
nnd it was to run for two years. The question of compensation to 
the sufferers by the riots of the preceding ) ear had been indis¬ 
creetly urged by Bernard, Governor of Massachusetts, who chnso 
to substitute the word require for recommend ; and there was an 
indignation aroused whieh Lord Shelburne's wise aud temperate 
attitude when he came into power went far to smooth. His bio¬ 
grapher has detailed liiB views upon this and more important 
matters of American policy •, to all of which Townsheml was 
opposed. The strange illness of Chatham helped his schemes; 
Lord Shelburne’s continuance in ollioo was obnuxioiu alike to the 
Bedford party, to the followers of Buckingham, and to those of 
Grenville. “ The King had only admitted him to his councils 
out of deference to Chatham, and now willingly joined Grafton 
and Northington in denouncing him as a ‘ secret enemy,’ ami 
suggesting his removal.” It was liis own wi>h to resign, hut he felt 
it to bo impracticable) while Chatham hold tho Privy Seal, and 
regarded him as his representative. On the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1767, Charles Towiinhoml died suddenly of u putrid fever. 
Shortly after this Northington and (ieuerul Conway resigned. 
Grafton now hud an opportunity which he might have usod better 
than he did. Bedford made his support conditional on Lord 
Shelburne’s resigning the management of c.denial allairs; and 
Grafton made 11 so of tho old controversy aV.>r the. division in iho 
Secretary of State’s olficu, with the result that in the following 
January Hillsborough took the administration of tho American 
Colonies, Weymouth that of Home Adairs and the Noithern 
Department, and Ix>rd Shelburne tho limited sphere of ae.liui 
which remained. Before leaving the liut chapter of Lord 
Fitziuiuirico's sifcond volume, which Iren Is at length of the allitirs 
wo have touched upon, it may be interesting l<> quote tho conclu¬ 
sion of a memorandum drawn up for Lord Shelburne, of the course 
which ho thought advisable regarding America:— 

it miiuiiM now to 1 m* consirli'ml vrliat measures uniK-r th"si* eireuujstanees 
it is most wise and bmmiing in Brunt Uritain to puisne. 1 fimsider 
the Mutiny Art, and the req nisi lion for a couipensulimi t 1 slide n-rs, an of 
no other consequence than us the dignity of limit Uritain reined staked 
cm the.ir fuipjiort. The laws of trade and navigation are < s M ntiaJ, and must 
be supported nt all risks, and with evny exeitioii ut putter. The other 
points are doubtful in their prinvipli*-, mid nmv pi-rl.;i]is he among flmse 
rights—to mm! a lunguugH which i do not understand- that aie never lit 
to be exercised, and yet this subtle disLiiietinti is the solegromul upon which 
the repeal of the Wamp Act can he defended, i-oiiMaii-ntly witli tlie Aet 
which affirms the right. The enforcing of Lin; Mmim Aet will 1 am airanl 
create a genoraJ dissatisfaction in America, and invohe all the I’rovinee, 
in one common cause of resistance—an edict which limy he attemk-d with 
the mo.st fearlul consequences—and the dignity of <treat Uritain lu n lost tor 
ever together with her power, and the tints of those fart ions persons, alio 
hurt* excited the induct tit mnl petulant resolution* of the assemblies there, 
bo fully accomplished ; yet if Brunt Uritain does mu in some shape put 
forth In r dignity ou this occasion, she nmy end hv losing all cn id and 
rovereuce m America, and lost* likewise her power there, whieh is nnd must 
be in a great measure founded on opinion. 

Some measures therefore it secma ought to be taken of so bold and de¬ 
risive a nature, as to convince the Americans that the long path in o of 
Cheat Uritain 1ms been by no menus owing to timidity, and yet the ends of 
those measures should l»o so manifestly ju.-t and important, as to leuvi* no 
room for jealoiihics amt fern* in the minds of the sober and well-dispo-cd, 
and thereby give no proienci* tor common measures of resistance, mid it 
would bo still more desnablo if these measures could be directed against a 
particular Proviuco. 

From 1767 to 1768 Lord Shelburne was engaged upon tho affairs 
of Ireland, and Ohoiseul meanwhile, convinced of the ascendency 
of the Bedford party, betook himself to his sc hemes of aggrandize¬ 
ment. Corsica had for long been in an unquiet slate and iho 
Genoese had often thought of selling the island to France*; but in 
1743 the English Government announced that they would not 
permit such a transaction, whereupon the Genoese Minister re¬ 
plied that there was no intention of attempting it. In 1767 
France, being the creditor of tho Genoese, made secret oilers to 
Paoli, tho Corsican, in consequence of which the Genoese again 
resolved to sell the island to Trance, with which purpose a treaty 
was signed on May 15 th, 1768. Choiseul and Chute let attempted 
to cover tho matter with plausible osbumuro when the news 
reached England | bud Lora Shelburne instructed lWhfort to 
demand a decided, explanation, And at the same time despatched 
Mr. John Stewart secret emissary to report on the state both 
of France and Corsica. His letter giving an account of the island 
and its condition is vivid, and tho description of Paoli is interest¬ 
ing. His conversation was “ clear and intelligent,” and discovered 
a Knowledge of the various Courts of Europe. He was well 


acquainted with history, ancient and modern, and Translated Eng* 
lisii correctly;— 

As to his tuauageim-nl with the Corsicnns, he seems to have them in a 
tolerable decree, of subjection, merely by thnt ascendant which a man of 
ports nnd knowledge is ■mri 1 to acquire over weak mid uncultivated minds, 
nml 1 liuil that like Nuum nud Mahomet he does not ncruplo to employ 
even v Kim is revelations, nml Teams to strengthen his power. 
mm'ius to sit easy upon him, nnd notwithstanding what his historian Has well 
relates 1 take liim to he very free in his notions that way. This I suspect 
both from the strain of his conversation, and from what 1 have learnt of 
his conduct towards the clergy and monks. If after all l may venture to 
pronounce wherein I think him dcJicient, l should sav it is in personal eou- 
r:un*. Tho iiiumu-i' in which lie answered when I endeavoured to spur him 
oji to some |i(i"ted action, gave me first tlii*. idea, and tlien hi** complaints 
oi sickness find feverishness as an excuse for hi? inactivity,seemed unsoldler- 
liko and equivocal at best. 

While Stewart was away, and French troops were landing in 
(Joivdcn, < Iraftou had devised tho singularly unwise scheme of 
Mending assistance secretly to the Gorsiruus—a scheme which could 
only justify the hostility of tho French without being of tho least 
iviii service to the islanders. When »SU; wart's report and those of 
an cmis.-nry of Grafton's arrived, he lamented too Into that he had 
bo**n ignorant of the true state of alluir.s. The Corsicans were 
forced to submit, and Paoli lied to England. On October 191b 
Lord Shelburne, whose expulsion from the (Jubinet Graltori, when 
tho (.’ovoiean bn.si ness was over, set hiim-elf to accomplish, guve in 
liis rcnignatiou. (Hi the day Ik* foie this 11 .squib appeared in the 
Public Advertiser which introduced him i»s a Jesuit j a year before 
a former one had spoken of him as Malngrida, and tlio nick¬ 
name hi tick to him alter wards in every squib of the time. Some 
time afterwards (iuMomith, sitting next, to Lord Shelburne, said 
to him, with characteristic blundering in expression, ‘‘Do you 
know that I nevi r could conceive the reason why they call you 
Muiugrida, tor Mnlugrida was 11 very good sort, of man?’’ It is 
very curious to compare tho characters id’ Lord Sholburno given 
by Walpole and by Jticmy Bcntham. Walpole, said of him : — 

Uc wni sn well known that, lie could only deceive by ipcukiii'' the truth. 
His plausibility was less an artifice limn a habit. . . . Willi :in unbounded 
ambition ot governing mankind, he hud never .studied them. . . . 'Jjjuis a 
Balilin*- or a Hurgia wne bi.s moilel-, m an : 1 tc* • alien half I heir \\ irkefiiiivoi 
would liu\o suited turn belli-r—lor wlieii letim meiils Icive Inken lie- plan* 
of horrid crimes, and the nmiiMers of nun are mther corrupt 1 linn flagitious, 
exec?? of profligacy is more destrucf ive to .itiibitiou than serviceable. 

Bentliam wrote of him that ho was 

One of the pleasantest mm to live with 1 lint aver Bod put hienth into; 
liis w hole .study seems <0 ho to make i veiy body about liim happy. . . . 
I hero. Has a prodigious deal of ainhi'.'.mly in the general tenor ot liis lan- 
pu.-ige'-n party subject-., whether gi mime or atli-i ted J cannot hu ecrtaii). 

. . . liis mind-veinedalways in n state ot agitation with the passion uf 
iiinhiiion and the desire of-;i]i-ni|iiiir. Ills head was not cknr. . . . Then* 
WUH artific e m him, but uli.o e.enuino good ieellllg. 

Lord Edmond Vit/nmnricc is of opinion that, his reputation for 
duplicity was tin.* result of 14 ail overstrained uOnrtulhm of extreme 
courtesy, and a habit of using unnecessary compliments in conver¬ 
sation." 

Alter Lord Shelburne's resignation came troubles of various 
kinds. There w ore frerdi riots in •iostoii; tho Englbh garrisons 
vvero expelled by tho Spaniards from the Falkland Islands; 
France had hostile, intentions; nnd at homo the Middlesex 
election grievances were unredressed. Lord Shelburne, speak¬ 
ing in tho House, said that abroad England had not, and 
could not get, tin ally. After Glint hum's motion ^for an 
amendment to the. Address “ that tho House would inquire into 
grievances, especially llmse of tin* Middlesex election ”), which was 
lost, Hockingmini grave notice that next, day ho would call atten¬ 
tion to the state of tho nation—when l iraftou asked for a more 
distant day; “it was felt that tho Ghnueellor's resignation was 
impending.’’ Lord Shelburne cried that tho seals vvero to go 
a-begging, but ho hoped there would ho nowhere found a wretch so 
base as to accept them under the inevitable conditions. Soon after¬ 
wards Grafton resigned, and North succeeded him, aud found liis 
advantage in the divisions of tho Opposition. Tho terms in which 
tho members of this spoke of each other on the occasion of the 
doubts as to some of Mansfield’s legal decisions, nnd the steps to bo 
taken with regard to them, are am using. Disputes of all kinds 
went, on, in tho midst of which Lady Shelburne died, and Lord 
Shelburne resolved us soon as possible to leave England, which ho 
did with Burro in May 1771. In 1 ’aria, among other distinguished 
men, lie met with tho AhteS Movellet, whom he afterwards enter¬ 
tained at Bowood, when* were also Franklin, Garrick, Barrd, and 
LTicstley, who afterwards became Lord Shelburne's librarian. 
“ Shelburne often confessed,” hays Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
“ that his connexion with Morollot was the turning point of his 
own corner.” In his own words, “ Morellet liberalized his ideas.” 

Whitt part Lord Shelburne took in tho questions as to religious 
toleration, and those which followed concerning tho East India 
Company, ami after that the Boston ten slugs, we may luave 
readers to discover from Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 1 ^ present 
volume. To tho chapter on tho last matter ho lias put the appro¬ 
priate heading from Herodotus, Avrm lit at vttt dpx) KaK a»v 
tytvovro. In the debate upon the Address to the King on the dis¬ 
turbances in North America a scene of singular violence occurred 
between him and Mansfield, his favourite antagonist, in which 
each accused the other of falsoliood. At another time be was 
almost as violent against the Archbishop of York. Hut, as bia 
biographer observes, the Duke of Grufton has noted in his memoirs 
that the debates at this time £ were unusually frequent and 
warm,” and Lord Shelburne’s violence may have been in no way 
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exceptional. Lord Edmond Fitzraaurico's second volume, which 
Concludes with u colloctiou of various memoranda of Lord Shel- 
burue’H on * 4 Men aud Things, 1 " is perhaps less interesting than his 
lirst; but it often Jinpnens that the middle of a journey w not so 
pleasant as either the beginning or tlio end. 


ENGLAND FROM A GERMAN POINT OP VIEW.* 

W E opened this book in tlio expectation of finding in it some¬ 
thing like u Teutonic counterpart of M. Taine’s Auf.es snr 
fAugleterre. We hoped to be improved by the spectacle, not of 
esprit making murk at our national chiinictcrislies, hut of deist 
loftily patronizing them. VVe hoped to see our social institutions 
passed in review, aud Shakspoare once more proved to bn 44 tlio 
poet of tho (ferman nice.” Visions of Armimus von Thun lcrien- 
tronck arose before us, with his tiresome dusty hair, his insufferable 
spectacles, his clanking military gait, and lus taleut for disagree¬ 
able plain-speaking. Now, we thought, a genuine Ann in ins from 
the Teutoburper-Wuld is about to show us our stupidity, our vul¬ 
garity, our uU'eetiun for claptrap ; aud Heir Kudenbnrg, being a 
German, will not oven allow us the consolation that M. Tuino did 
when he explained away all our foibles as a deposit, from our fogs. 
Hut a grave disappointment was in store lbr us. Instead of a 
“scientifically developed ground exposition,” a careful analysis of 
English life and literature with invariable reference to lirst prin¬ 
ciples, wo loiiLul that England, Literary ami Social, from a German 
Faint, of TiV/r, simply meant a siring of haphazard magazine 
articles written by a German upon Chaucer, Sliakspeare, Johnson, 
tho Jews, tho Clubs, and the Lakes. With regard to a magazine 
article there are always two questions that may bo asked—Was it 
worth writing? and is it worth reprinting? In tlio casu of the 
writing of a foreigner, a third question comes in, Is it worth trans¬ 
lating? lierr Kodenberg’s essays were* perhaps worth writing, 
and possibly, for a foreign public, worth reprinting. Anv way, 
wo have the authority of tho Times for the statement, which the 
translator takes care to quote in his preface (we. hope, however, that 
th*wording belongs to tho translator, ami not to tho Times), tlpit 
this hook is “one of many eiibrts of the author to endeavour to make 
his countrymen know anil lo\«* England. 1 ' All “ell’orts to endeavour” 
to do anything so desirable ought to ho encouraged, and vet we 
fear that we cannot nnsw er our third question in tho affirmative. 
Tho book was not. worth translating. There is no 41 German point 
of view ” whatever in it, except in tho preface, and that is a 
German view of Germany, not of England. What is old in the 
book is not better told than it has been told a dozen limes before, 
and what is new is mostly wrong. 

“ Kent aud the Canterbury Talcs” is tlio title of the first essay, 
and the first part of it, the gossip about Kent, is pleasant enough. 
We meet with the proper amount of enthusiasm for the English 
country gentleman, the “ real kernel of tlio English nation,” with his 
“ baronial hall surrounded by its park and timber, a hundred years 
old." Timber a hundred years old is not very striking to look at, 
but that Is by the wav. Then we arc told, to point the contrail 
between the mushroom nobility of England and its primeval gentry, 
that “ none of the Upper House can trace their descent beyond 
1264’'—as though the first Baron de Koa had never owned a father, 
but inid been literally 44 created" out of tho primitive clay. The de¬ 
scription of Canterbury of course leads to a description of tho 
murder of “ Thomas a Hecket," and to a description of tho tomb 
of tho Black Prince, who, equally of course, won his plume and 
hie “ Ich Hie 11" at Creasy. Perhaps it is tho “ German point of 
view ” which suggests tho following remarkable sentence :— 

The choir of the Cathedral has nn imposing effect when one first sees its 
pillar*, its arches and, walking under its vaults, thinks ho heliuMs above 
him tlio arches of an oak-woml turned into stone, from whieh the German 
spirit obtained its first nicliihclurul inspiration. 

These, however, are trifles, and we hasten on to tho gist of the 
essay, its treatment of Chaucer and Ida pilgrims. Now lierr 
Roden berg is genuinely fond of Chaucer, and we feel a tenderness 
for him on that account. Hut in dealing with him he shows a 
mixture of conscientiousness and credulity which is truly exaspe¬ 
rating, lie has heard of Ten Hrink, whose book tho translator 
speaks of under tho deliciously muddle-headed title of “Chaucer's 
Studies of tho History of his Development ’’; but ho has never heard 
of the Chaucer Society, nor, apparently, of Sir Harris Nicholas, 
lie confuses Alexander the Great with Alexander the Copporsmilb, 
by talking of '* John Morley'ft English Writers." lie ignores the 
Trial-Forewords , aud falls back for his facts upon a piece of book- 
making like Matthew Browne's Chaucer s England. Tho result is 
what might have been expected. Chuucer was “ born in London," 
without auy shadow of a doubt. Almost as certainly ho dwelt 
long at Woodstock, although the poem in which that is asserted, 
the so-called Chaucers Dr erne , lierr Ifodcuborg admits that. Ten 
Brink has proved to bo spurious. “ This song,” ho says, in the 
very next sentence to that in which he hat made tho admission, 
“ is tho only one in which Chaucer apparently painted the land¬ 
scape scenery of Woodstock, and immortalized his residence 
therein." This is indeed a new’ style ol' criticism—to admit tho 
spuriousness of a document, and yet to build pages of hypothesis 
upon it. But worao is to follow. Tho author is so wedded to his 
belief that Chaucer, young or old, lived at Woodstock (otherwise 
how could Mark A&enside in the eighteenth century have said be 

/ * England, Library and Social, from a German Point of Etna. By Julius 
Bodenbsrg. London: Bentley. 


did?) that he will have it that he wrote tho Assembly of Tonies 
there, in honour of John of Gaunt’s marriage with Blaunch of 
Izuicastorin 1358. Ol* course Herr Kodcnberg is not the inven¬ 
tor of this absurd supposition; but a man who has read Ten 
lli ink ought mice lbr all to have cleared his mind of it. Iu 13 
(‘iuuicer was eighteen yearn old. Hoes Hr. ltodouberg imagine 
tlwt the Assembly is the work ol* 11 hoy of rightecu? More¬ 
over fifteen stanzas of it, essential to the harmony of the piece, 
are t ran dated straight from Bocc.iccio's Tvseide, and wo have 
no evidence of Chaiicer’a having known the Tesude till after his 
visit, to Italy in 1372. Again, with regard to that visit, fl**jr 
Rotlonbciy has no sinpivin.i tlmL the words of the ( Mi rk of Oxcn- 
fnrd about the met ting with IVtrarch uiv not to bo accepted as 
litomllv tnu* of Chaucer hiuKvlf. If 1 m had read his Ten Brink 
carefully, tir indeed any other Look Ilian (.'/itun er's England, he 
would luivo known that lViraroh did not translateBoccaccio’s story 
of Gri&clda into Latin till alter Chaucer had returned to EuglimJ, 
so that the theory of ft literal interpretation falls to tho ground. 
Hut that lutiTUTS nothing to Herr liodenberg *, let must make his 
Chaucer picturesque at any price -in his youth, a wanderer iu tho 
phul.s of Woodstock; in middle life, drinking in in-piraiiun from 
tlio lips of 1‘etraich ; in his old age, “ tl niggling with debts and 
creditors.” As to this last, it is not unlikely that Chaucer was 
poorly oil' in his later years, but Herr ltodcubcnr is talking without 
000kWhen ho says, ”‘ln the year 1391 we again find him without 
oliice and almost without means - and so he remained till tho last 
year ol'tlio century and of his lift*." Asa matter of fact he was 
pensioned again iu 1394. But that would interfere with Hr. 
Roden berg's conclusion, and still further disturb his metaphors:— 

Rut now liis God-graced nature, sunny iu hi* deepest depths allowed 
t*< If, u Jiich no earthly trouble couJd darken; for 111 tlie^e thirteen yeius. 
il«* the nightingale singing in the night. In* pro*Liuvdlm great poem, which, 
lorne from century to century, belong* to Ihu world’s liteiatiue as it opens 
.hat of Eiighiud. 

Happy Chaucer, dnwvrod with a true poet's versatility! Iu one 
and tho same moment In* L a valley illuminated by tin* sun and a 
nightingale that sings in the. ni^ht. Poltmitu would have called 
that “ good.” 

But wo inn.-t have Ghaucer, and sec. w hat may be discovered of 
other English matters, library and social, from this “German 
point of view.” “ Shakspearo’s Tjondou" is the title of the next 
essay, and, while it keep.-' to London, it is not bad. ( fid St. Raul's is 
lescribed with an eye to olvrt, to sav the least of it, though we very 
much doubt whether the description would stand the test of truth. 
The author is properly enthu.dn.siic about the * 4 si her Thames " of 
Kiiakspeare's day, ami about tho gardens and houses ol' tho great 
families; though it is a little hard upon tho unimpeachable respec¬ 
tability of Norfolk Street and Essex Street to say that the place of 
those houses is now occupied by “ the* maze of dark courts and 
ill-famed side si reels of the Strand." The Guildhall i.s not in, 
(Jhciipsidc, nor is Bevi* .Marks in Aldersgate ; nor, when Hpeaking 
of the Uitv, inside Temple. Hnr, is it quite accurate to tnik of an 
emigration “ westward tow aids Elect Street.” ('heaptido Cross, 
wo read, was “ destroyed iu if'.]3 by the Puritans, us was also 
Charing (boss, which hat, hoe', ver, readied the popular designation 
of Trafalgar Square*' The, Cross was first destroyed, and after¬ 
wards called the Square ! These, however, are but tLe peccadilloes 
of a foreigner ; we can forgive them in the presence of such an 
appalling statement as this : — 

It is that tfliiikqH-arc made the acquaint mire of Sir John Olucnallo 
(for m* tho original "of our adm'rahh* frirud Sir John KaLUif was called) 
in a tavern In Kasii Uoup, the *‘ Roar's ll<*;td.” 

Wlial would .Mr. Hnlliwell say to that? It is, in fact, a typical 
instance of tho confusion of which tho hook is full. The author 
lma heard somewhere that in the original draught of the play 
Palatal!' was called Oldcnstle, and that Oklcastle was an historical 
character. But he has not heard that tho real Oldeasllo was 
burnt for Lollardism in Henry lY.’a reign, and that his memory, 
distorted by the misrepresentations of churchmen, survived in tho 
popular mind ns that of one who was partly wizard, partly butt, 
and partly buffoon. Nothing was moie natural than that Shak- 
spoaro should work up such a character in his play, and oven, 
till “ otlenco was worthily taken by certain persous descended from 
Oldeastle's title,” that he should give it the name of Oldcasth? 
but it is giving a little too much credit to the wizardry of tho 
great Iiolhtrd to assert that lie appeared bodily to Shakspearw, iu a 
tavern in blast cheap, at the cud ut* the sixteenth century. 

Wo may leave unnoticed tho not very original, but still readable, 
account of the Jews of Loudon, aud what the author has to say 
of Hr. Johnson and of the clubs where English people “dine olf 
silver aud W wig wood.” Wo may iu like manner pass over tlio 
stories of English highwaymen, supported by appeals to Henry 
Trtino’a History of English Li ter at art. Tho hut of (ho sis 
called “ Autumn on the EnglLh Lakes,” and fur this, with all its 
blunders and all its sentimentalism, we will, 11a true lovers of tho 
Lakes, give the author a word of thanks, it is indeed a libllo 
painful to the genuine Lnkist to he told, in the middle of an account 
of Windermere, “llero by this lake and under these hills was 
Wordsworth born, boro Southey billed and Coterid^e sung.’* 
Wordsworth was bom at Cockornmuth, and Southey settled at 
Keswick;* but these are details which in a# fiirly have been invisi¬ 
ble from a 44 Gorman point of view.” A good pair of eyes, how¬ 
ever, would have saved Herr Roijeuberg fopu falling that highly 
respectable Georgian dwelling-house, llyrial Hall , 44 an old castle,'' 
or from talking of the waterfalls 44 running and roaring from tho 
granite " of Kirkstone. In a chapter headed 44 Tho Lakes of Gum* 
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faerlaml ” vvc exported to hear of a little more than Vileswuter, 
half of which, by the "way, is in Westmoreland. Headers of 
"Wordsworth will hardly think it mi luloijuaic account of the islets 
jn V* i- 0 !‘ I’lnore to call them *• boiepieis of flowers in pnrphwv 
V.-im- I'a.n le>- will they he inclined to agree willi the ;;iilluTr 
v)i<m lie tell- them ll.al the Lake piM'ts lmt only IVoed luiglk-lj 
poetry k'utii (lie foimalign ol IVpe and Hrvritn, but u ja't pared t!a' 
‘"’"V for the pre.it. misnmrit (u ByM'i and Scot l.” But .dill he s.ivs 
tho rii;lit thin ' ii'mnt \\ ord: \\<>rt ii’s g i 'aye t and our l:i>' ovtr.tei 
from Ins L .ok si :• 31 h • mu-* «.f which all win* in London In u* ;e- 
I'jien.'bi r-<1 uiorekdld u.it -1 fefl the iniiii,— 

M.v !> i’ld t»l ii '*.»!• hkf le .it • i> ! a. - 'iS 1 1.‘u I iii a.. <■; !!' > e 
♦lai S no tw -«;-<! '.oMui, 'I. -hi iay m.{ j,t. I Ii. n mh! tin i., \ hea I 

mi! ii.% -> >1 ii <v.a l.y that r.'i-ll-li t:du*. i'ii urn* i*r the nm-v ui: !• r ilie 

llih k i !a t mi:', if 1 J »0 balmy :ui ol lb. woi H!U_. I li.-itl a tu'lili; » ii life 
bail *in I'l'ii'i |* \ 1 c iili'ii' tlia.i -mb a an ai> iii c! bii - o.i iil.f ic a mu and 
ali-ni|ifn ii m m ilaiv. Yliru |»ca!v'> Mm -piul 1.1 im is an i h.tl • puU m‘ a n Ii 
in the Id* -ii, i ami \\in-j» i.-. in n.i \\!m-;hi if Um Mud. 


n.Mi'<nrs l\int.\t i. <>;■ mixi-.d 

j i'. ih‘’i11/ -i. lew weeks hark villi a bellow of the l.'.»\ul lli-.- 
toiaj:l Society, who \ei.Vd hi*' f<‘(louring ihul»T h»a -t •••ioii- 
h'tt 1 i «■. I it re i-i another m> inker t i t lie *ame fa»dy, vv Im t . i\vs ln-i 
ilc-i-’-Li li“n in full, ami who is |’nrtii"i' M.muI**t oi' the i.'ahvh 
Dialed Ninety: A'-s.-Mui ai i I vi* li 1* *i * inid ( , n , ien , e : i.ai ■ M.ukni 
Ma ii v a< l.Vvet pool ( , ot!e:-v.” Our he.nl wmr'd i».di < «l fa* dinty 
jf We did 1 «:i: Sima rely pin tljo-e UMcMr. 1 tJie yutlltn! Ull'Mir-i eld 
and I,i\• "j ool wini have or he,\e h.nl to m t tin ir nt*ir>>iih in ;ojue 
iiepi rl.i'ii oi.i U er'- fr ou the pi* !-* I low oi‘ me L'.^l Uidovi. .d 
»Sa\dy. V\ e luve no vry clear nle.i as to tic- duties of a 
Mi.ii-'t: Vu-lcf M : hilt Wr '.m s that leaching ill lea.-.t l!.*- el<- 
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Kmv this i-, the kjit*l of rh'eg that takes away one's l)ie.,t!i. It 
hard to h'he\e that at* . . . tiie-e. pm !■ .rt 1 1 with sueli 

daring a-.or inu and drawn n;* as if they \m-i*‘ eAt-raeis irov.i a 
leeul iode, are pa v e iicti-m and liotliiii^r e)-e. Vel -o if is; we 
JU'etl no 1 wM-ae w r oriIs on ]’.]’■ viii'j' that .-o it is; e\er\hoJv w ii i !ms 
the fit ini *— * Jon wledce of hivhsh lii-fory iti the eh-\i iuh entnry 
hnoiv-i linl eitiy woitJ of ^L - . < 'hm*di s l!\e eli.ki'ivifelt di.iwn 
pivpo-di!..»»< is .imply f.ihnkm". Wl.etiuf Mr. (‘I*.u*rii de\istal 
them for hiimelf or copied them f*-o*u am hod*, el*-** we mi (her 
hn*e.v !m c.'ije. Xo doubt die ftl-e Juyulf is a.I. ihe hot* *i‘i of it 
all; 1 ml. Air. ('!(• e/li‘.i romance iatnjs to ;Ii" ium.mce of the f.i, 1 -. 
Jnjrulf i:i much the relation m which the romance o! the Ji:Le 

ln*_ i:il’>!a!id* lo tin* true kiMi.ry, Tim ('rowland f *reer, to do him 
jiislice, w is imi neatly ao chir'n '. 1 in hi.- licfiims as thoAlodei n 'lasler 
*d Liverpool (Vill-,:e. Wo do ii,.|, remember to lnue ever nvn 
live li.b'di, ini*' uln.-aients fo'elhel III which it is ,-s.j alrolnlelv 
inip*i'-srhie ‘.*» lira! e\- n a k. n.* 1 of Iruih. Ii i: not mere biund* r- 
ii»:' or *‘oniiidon m* mise 0 ncept nm ; the i..e*i.i'ic- of ei*ch of Mr. 
rdoiiyh’s liv •i.riii* , i ' ii- i*l»-:ir eiamch ; mdv • ver\ one of them i-.im 
We sniii, jili to lielion, \\ lJli.im never ordenil. atiy one of the li\e 
things which Mr. C'lom.li aivs lhat he did onb r. 1 lu himself tried 
tohstm Ljij.Ii-h. 1 !Mill'll altiniaks with Latnii.’, ihi* lm^iuceof 

his ]inl.lic doriimi jil-; imt mie of them is i:i ITvnch. Xo one 
doubts that JVem-hdid at llwl lime largely displace Ku;dish lor 
numv |*urj)0 ; hui. ao ti,r as it d-d ,-o, it d.id so vvlud'y h\ the 

natural vw.idnjr of tlie cimimat.iiic.-i of the time, not at all bv any 
le^al enactin'-nl. 

Wo mi"ht, after t 3 ,1-, perhaps not. unfairly di.-mii-s Air. (Touch 
fillutrether. .»-• one who. alter ^urli a di;<p1av as this, m imL entitled 
ton lejiiiiiur on any mutter. We mieht s.iy, (iohack i*. w-.n 
Orderic, your Dm.iesday, y*«ur Schmid or \ mir Thorpe; hint over 
vour Mnnasticon : p-u to the t luildhallof l.ondoii city. aud study 
the two precious doemuenls of W illiam’s day that are then' to he 
freen : and wlmn, by the help of all this, v ou lunw learned Ills 
A II (5 of the matter in hand, wo may list* n to you apain. 13 ut 
there are two reasons why we. may laiily *. ive .Mr. (Tonudi a little 
more -space, i'irst of all, Jiis whole hi ok is not on iho same jm:- 
tenmtural bnvl of ignorance us this particular pi is.-ago. Mr. 
(Tlnuprh i.Minvs more of language itself limn he kn-iws of tlie hi-iory 
of kuijiiniye. Ill's liook contains a good many positive inisl'ikes, 
* \en in dosling with language piM]»tr. We <]<> not ^ee that it 
coni..iiH :iii) new thousrhls or ne*v iucts. Mr. 1 dough has clearly 
n*»t reached llm stago which jusdill*« him in acting ;t teai-hcr; 
hut V.e nly i-, in u certain ncu.se, a Htndnii. llis hook is 
cvi-lauU to.- lfsult of a pood deal of mere work, whih* hi- new 
41 ia-M-e,s W iilcimi^ can ktvo been tho vcsliIi of nothing but an 

+ On. Ihf f-.jitUticr <<f 3Ii.rrd iMngmttjei; behttf an J'.ramination »./’ tJn 
J'HtHhtHienffil A cin/u'i n! thr ftm njn Sefp'wl of JJodtm Philnhujif^ ninn i-ftpc- 
cudly an applied ta the English, rii/n Essay by James Crwwwdl t.'lough, 
liomlon: Lyngmun.1 & t'o. 1876. 


unlucky divination, tfecoudly, though hia wholu argument is 
thruuobout a fallacy nud a misconception, though ho clearly does 
not uudcrstfiud the in on mug of tlio eminent scholars “ with 
whom he has to unwisely matched hiinself, yet tho stale of mind 
of a mail who. w ilh a certain knowhslge of facts, is bo wholly 
ineapahle of uidug hi-* iiicts, is ill itself n curious study. AVe 
know pretty wi 11 what, to e\pi ct when people begin sneering at 
‘‘ the (ieuiKiti school "; but to this liivourilo formula Mr. Ulougli 
adds - the modern seliOid," which does not seem to be bo acceptable 
one might have expected to a modern master. The chief 
e'lemies for whose *li eomlituiv Mr. (Tough labours nro Professor 
Mulhr and hr. Morriir. Th.-ir chief otii-ncc seems to bo lmvilig 
denied the po-sihiiity of mixed lunyuaecn. Mr. (Touglt is very 
certain that there an; mixed languages; above all things is ho 
certain that English is n mixed language. And ho is specially 
a:;yry w illi anvhody who ventures to agree with King Alfred ill 
think'in.-' that the language which he spoke was Engli-di. Mot. at 
a 11 : '.here wa ; no l'inpli h till the. twt lttli century, when that mixed 
UVi .'i. i-e aro.-o out. of the mixture ul’Anglo-Saxon and Noutian- 
1 ii-m ii. \,ivy wo are not avvaro that Professor Muller has slid 
iiuv thin *• on lJiJs la-*l head, though lh\ AI orris has ?-uid 11 good di*ul. 
Piot.'^-v.ir Muller lias indeed .-aid that English, notwithstanding all 
bn-nyu infudom,, is m t j 11 I'f-sent i.illy Teutonic; but in no pint of his 
writings tii.it vv*- rcommlici' has lie goie* into any ci-ntroversie- uh 
to the nomenclature of the laiglidi hmguuge. therefore, Mr. 

( 1'ui_1l mentions thn.-e two wliters, and as vve liiiiik he does not 
nn-l:l -1.11 any i.ne else, we Mippo-e that w hat. le* di^jui!*"- egiiilist i.-- ft 
/■■ui '-ii principle laid d.'wnhy Proli-'V-.a- Muller arid earned out ilia 
partimbiV application bv Hr. Morri-. We have all the old fallacies 
about ilie iiiiinhi'i' of words i-i dictionaries, with u n«‘\\ lallaev of 
Mr. Clough’s own:— 

Ii- L J«i r*"« \'\ It ir in flu .•■ o if*iiii-nt». no ivmil (>injil to lie eour)t* , il 
tvsi re 11 in lb. me p e - e_i-. I In-, w nidd 'rediu’o t lo* Tenronic element 
* 0*1 -iib i.-lily ; ibr ibe po pnoil. riiric u utteii more apiuieal 1 ft m leal (oviti 
*ei'ii-t.inr i ep. I it loll ot ■'IK'll VMililn tii uf\ the, a, an, iii,nn, upon, and, ij' t 

/"•(, (•>, f/o.%, that, i\y. 

'he- riot Mr. ('dough see that the fact that there arc certain words 
whirti v.e cannot vvvtle or speak without u.dug over and over a*.*uin 
)uoves that those words uio the veal o-.-eneo of the loiiguime? 
1t< nch, notvvithstamling a large TeiitonininluMon, i.- still liomanee. 
b-ea 11 -v th<! words of absolute rr ee-sjl\ me Joim. nce. k'nididi, 
n**tw it h.-lunding a still larger liomanee ii. fusion, i.-slill Ten Ionic, 
h'-i-nu-e ilie words of absolute ner'e-sily nro T ,, utouic. 

Those who argue, in thk-> way are ** T’uuloni.-ts," a (leruiiiiv 
•-hool, a “ modern school.” A m**rc evcelJcnl way may b** learned 
rom Mr. (Tough :— 

lb 1 ' innuI'i't n{ Latin, iu flu* Siirm <->1 Itoniauee er X>'o-I.Mtm, m< 

tbe lanyu.ige ul'enr ‘lViUemf 1«*r. I'aJlieis lias ts-* u imnn ( i-ui;dili‘. thuii-i it 
Auclo- s .ix-iri t i' 1 '.imp dead biriyuage, or, t*i put it more enrrceily, the 
"! Anglo-Saxon nilh Nmniuii French pim|need that Aiejn- (o'inance 
l:m-unj.e we call Vamlidi ; lieu* *• lh*’ projmely **1 rese 4 viie- Ilie ti ilu “Uld 
I ’i git h” lo ilieelde't foim ut 1 hi-, next me, in-u-ad of t -111 -g it, w it Ii the 
Ci imi in ‘."Inn*?, as non\i>».iii.x with Anuln-Saxou. |r'-H had m t heen for 
I he Noiniaii, we slmuhl tune lemaiiieiH uTitiaiix ; if William flic CoiupieVOJ’ 

cuhi have had hr** nay, wo .should have I.mm L-iem hinen ; hul, thank:, 

I.* ilie Aurmaii invasion on the one hand, a ml lo our ieiilonie stulihernncxi 
on the el la i, wo are nrithci one iiorthe ol.lie:, hut Eughsh. 

After all then we Imd Teutonic for*'fatlicrs and Teutonic fttnliborn- 
ness, which is some comfort. But mark tlio confusion of the 
word(icrmnn.” Till we geL u deiinilion of it, we cannot wiv 
that v, e am or ever were “ Germans ” or tint I. wo lire not. In the 
wnsc which tlie word most commonly hears, wo unhesitatingly say 
ih.il wo nve m»t (lermnns un«l mivisr were. But the notion that, tho 
Norman ('oiiqm-sL turned (Termiuis into Eugli.Ji would liave- 
M'emed very strange to the men of the eleventh and twelith cen¬ 
turies, and to mmo stranger than to the great King who, instead of 
try ing to (urn us into Frenchmen, did what little ho could, under 
hi* vorv unfavourable circumstances, to turn himself into an 
Eiigiinhimuj. Now, as for “ Anglo-Saxon'’ Incoming a ‘‘dead 
brngnago,'' hero again uro misleading expressions. What is a 
“ dead language Y ” Many people would call (ireek n dead ljingimge. 
Vet no language, is more truly living. It. huschanged very greatly, 
but llime is m. break between its oldest and its latest, form. So it 
is willi Lnglish; ih> oidc&t form, like the oldest form of even'other 
i vktiug language, is imw uniutidligiblo without special ‘btudy. 
P.uL there, is no break between the oldest form and tho latest. In 
the, ease both of Greek and of English the personal identity of Ilie 
tongue has been kept on through till change. Ji lias taken in h 
\ a-t. number of foreign words and even of foreign idioms; but 
that does not iiifect the unbroken existence of the language. To 
h IV that, a new language called English was formed by tho mixture 
<>f two others is simply historically false. Tho great period of 
el Hinge in the English language, the time when English was most 
ajl’ertod by French, takes in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four¬ 
teenth centuries. But, at any moment within those centuries, 
l hem were two tongues side by side, English and French, 
known at uny momefft by those*names. English was largely 
aftected by Trench;. French was in a less degree alloc tod by 
English; English in the end displaced French. A. distinct, 
longue with—so lo speak—-a personal being of its own displaced 
another tongue with another personal faring of its own. But 
there was u.» time when a tongue called English displaced 
another tongue called Anglo-Saxon. Very groat changes were 
made in an existing language; but them was no change from 
one language to another, no substitution of one language for 
another. 

This is, wo conceive, pretty much what Professor Muller and 
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Dr. Morris mean when they say that there is no such thing as a leas remote from that first exemplar than most modern writers, 
mixed language, and when they specially deny that English is a As to th™ other point, one might ask thoso disappointed ones who 
mixed language. They moan that those languages which have profess to c«mo away empty, what it really was that they went out 
received tho greatest infusion from foreign sources—modern Khg- tn tiudf lh» mnn expect to gather rules and propositions irom tho 

lish for instance, or modem Ottoiinm Turkish—were not formed as .drilling of the tun ami lliu running of water, or to come home 
something new hy mixing two or more equal elements, but that stored with axiom* IVoin n walk on the tivpt lire* day of spring? 
the foreign infusion came in bit by bit into a provivunly existing liul in-:motive dii-cuii:-’'*, in Jlio mind" tmd mouths of nut n few 
tongun, changing its character in many wa.it, but in no nay who might know better, *‘mid*. n™r 1’nr that which in .ikes a man 
changing its personality. Supposing that in the modern TuvVi.-h wl—r i*r happier, but for that which giv'-s him . certain word* and 
vocabulary the Arabic aud Frisian word.! wutiiuiuber the genuine sente-u*. - which he mils* conve'ut-nily tep.-al without uudcj jiand- 


Turkieb word*; supposing that,along with tlit* Arabic and Dersiau 
words, many Arabic and IVr.-i.m idioms hove conic ijj, still tJiev 
have all cornu in ; they have been received one by one ; they have 
been adopted into an existing boJ\ ; they have not joined with 
oilier ekmenls to form a new body. There was no time when 
mixed Turkish was substituted for umnixcd Turki'-h, any more 
than there wits a time vvh»u 11 Kngii-’h" was substituted for 
“ Anglo-Saxon.” The. («.,** Gm-h, to whh it wo referred jw.-l | 
now, is not quite parallel; (Ii.lL of tin* liouuuico languages is ..till ! 
less so. It would he easy to point out .mw-umI important dili«Tomv» 
between their development, jind tin* developin'uL of modern Eng¬ 
lish ; hut one is enough for our pie.-ent purpose. Modern English 
ne\er supplanted nld-Knjrii. li; French, though it grew out of 
Jjntin, did, for some. pnipi-scs, actually -npphtnt l^atiu. There was 
no lime when what Mr. though calls “ English ” and what In* 
call.- “ Anglo-Saxon ” e\i.-ted hide by .'idu in England na written 
or spoken language.-.; but from the It.nth iviiturv Eitintuid Fremdi 
ha\o existed side by side in France. To point out ail the eiriloge-s j 
o.ndall the dilfeicnees bet\vecu tho two cast’s would need a long j 
essay; hut hero is one of I he most important. 

This, then, wo take tu bo what the two writers whom Mr. 
Clough argues against mean when they my that there is no .-.ncli 
thing as a mixed language. lL is at any rate wlmt we should 
menu by hftCnigso. The pruo<v- which formed modern liiigh.-u or 
noderu Turkish is not. lies production of a third language by the 
mixture of two; it is simply the modification of one language by 
another, both continuing In e\i*t, and no nexv language taking 
the place of either. Mr. Clough clearly does not undeiwiaud ihe 
true nature of the point* against which, ho in arguing, whe :i lie 
thinks that it prove* anything against the points of l'roJi-s-or 
M oiler ami Dr. Morris to show how very huge the foreign in¬ 
fusion is in certain case*. Mi-taken as his argument is, lie show-, 
moie knowledge of detail than could have been looked for in com¬ 
pany with such an a? luumlirg exhibition as thut with which wo 
began. Hut llino am some odd things loo in the purely ph- 1 !- 
Inginil wav. We wiil Lake two or three only. Every one kuows 
that in Otd-Knglish them were many ways of forming tho plural, 
of which thin in u, one of the most usual, pvrhnps tho most u.-ual, 
has in modern English nil but driven out the rett. This is in Mr. 
Cloughs e\e* aggn that our grammar is mixed. Iiis Mixing on 
the. matter is curious : - 

The Anak»-S.1MI71 vr'iy *-f I'.irmiii"' 1 plural lvns ‘dn-.'dv 1»- -n tiicuti.'r.f .1. 

Till- leual lurm was ill -u < r n, an Hu* /nuutf i >•* jtrt .nth it hit 

•in nrnfulur itir/rnsiun rt f twt ji .*■ tcttr*h. The W" jilin ii i:l -* jl'i 

i rein the eh'ir.-ictrHhtu’ i-i .11 .Diut’it iii i in-Latin plnul il.i n. mvu. .Uiiv, n 
-tU.Urie, ;■ tul J'rvit^ tin' J »»/.< // /.n? tun mb flu/ ,,<•> t.injialt. 1 l.n\ 11 V 

!.•!ii ef Smamii origin in our Innguas-.C may is* ngaiitr'l a-j n hyluid \*h«n 
*. Iiaug>'<l iiitci tls- plural in .% v.«. /«/./.'>, Ihui. <, /.v/h. 

(bin of the surest signs that, our :r’'animar is not mixed i? tbr.t, 
wheu w r c adopt u foreign verb, we still milect it as if it were a 
native. In this Mr. Clough strangely st.es a sign of mixed 
grammar:— 

Veihs are usually the i»oht eoirvrvalive v.i'ril-i of u kic.^uage, mid in 
llnglidi they prvMifit nu exeei.tiou to tliisgeii. r*d iul.-. Nrwilh. le,, Normau 
kii-nch inlluenr.i: can lx; traced uvni lure, l’lius everv verb of ferciaii mot 
it tint only a hybrid, but jiUh n mixture of iTaminrir when adiled to a 
Teutonic inll'jetion by vvay of i imjugatiim; thus iruu*rr>h-vkt t trunmrif- 
ilh t irnmcrib~e\ f lrnn>\ rift-ui, trtinsrnb-tntet, tnuun rth-intj. 

lai.st.lv Mr. Clough lulls us that “ the double neguiive of the 
Jjondoncrs ia also regarded ns u French innovntion.” Now every 
one who has road the Chronicles must know that the double 
negative is ns fmniliar in Old-Euglish hb it is in Creek, while in 
French there is, in grammatical strictness, no double negative 
at nil. 

Certainly neither Vrofessor Muller nor l)r. Morris need fear tlu* 
upsetting of his facta or his arguments by tho lute Modern Ma.-ier 
of Liverpool College. 


EMERSON’S LETTERS ANI> SOCIAL AIMS.* 

f IMf ERE are people, we believe, wlio com plain of Mr. Fine icon’s 
-L writing that it is fanciful and rambling, and does not teach 
one anything in particular. This conies of want of knowledge or 
want of understanding—of want of knowledge, inasmuch ns such 
objectors must be ignorant of tho trim nature of the Essay, of the 
beginnings of essay-writing, and ils proper place in literature; of 
want of understanding, inasmuch ns they plainly cauuot tell what is 
-joed for them. Historically speaking, such caprices as Mr. Emerson 
allows himself are more than abundantly justified by the example 
of the father of Ksenya, whom he luis avowedly taken for one of his 
favourite authors. Many writers have rambled well or ill in tho 
last, three centuries, but nono has ever come near to the rnmbliug 
of Montaigne. Mr. Emerson's (lights and digressions are nothing 
to it, though in the general shaping and conduct of an essay ho is 

* Lettem and Sociat Aim, 13 y Ralph Waldo Etnrrscrt). London: 
Chfttto & Windue. 1876.* 


in:! thu.n, and 1 hereby s<.*i r.t the. win-T to otlcT.’. And it 
must In* conliTStid that in thin hvit kind of instruction ?dr. 
E.n-a oifs wrilincs an* f udlv poor, iiub-cd merely hinkruet. Tho 
hwrivrKrs of moral e.uiiinou]>kuv.- would vniuly ti*y to ilraw upon 
him 'benny of the eni-aud-dry smatterings whicli nr.* tin; capital 
«.f tluur trad.;. l!i^ wol k ii 1.0L of the r.t till' lhai «»n»* can clip 
. I p.'dc.h( - livm. Tic- mntU.r and tho form arc ri eparabh*, 

.. ■ mr nmli them in the tvst talk. One tries to vvrilo down ufier- 
wanU 1 In* poinl.v and ravings of a briliuml conver. cr, nnd finds 
I I:«-im:> in uuk and hviu-!l.* l in lln* jirmv , i'iji *ro v..o‘ somctliing 
in the talk it 'elf that would mit bu ti.xtd. und tho written note is 
only useful in tlm way of {Haociati.ui, us a spur to inwiion and a 
n to call b i'k tho living charm. Thon'short v.f.rd< of Dr, 
JuliLi.aars, “ Sir, wo lud good talk ,* 5 express a high form of h:»p- 
piia. 5 ; y ol how dillicull it ih to i-how' the ground* of tin* ussertioii 
when it is met with the monl natural (|iic*uon, as it scorns, “ And 
vviia» ‘lid you talk about r' ’’ So iL is when wo read Mr. Knicresoii 
at liis h<■;t. He produces the « il‘ec,t of comerswtion rather than of 
Jileraiuri*; his thought*? uiu sjioken put for the stirring of kindred 
thought rather than'wrillen down for learning. 

One could liardly expict, of course, to find in this volimie ths 
full vigeur of Mr. Finerson's former work. It makes, however, a 
pie; .mi companion to that which he gave us a lew years ago 
u.idtr th.* mane of Am i. fy an:? Sutitm ami stand* pretty much 
on the -,:i 1 ,r- iui>tiiiL r . The cnthu-iMstie ird almost, inv*linsl ardour 
of hi turlier c^rivs is si.ltcii.il into u more genial and tquablo 
l!i: liu! if lie s-oinetinies walks where ho would oneu 
liave -'..red, his path 1 'lUs not to be illmniiuUcd by ihu srmm 
bn*,bt and lar-rcachiug imagination as of old. More than 
oik c in tliii* book he shows himself eminent in one bnincu 
of imagbuiTivo faculty which is much to be prized in Uiusm 
dav and of w iio.-a rarity -ne hinrs or is ili.'-iv.ved to utter 
com iih’.li: tin* fceii'ty, na nely, of iitsimilaling some way of 
the ivi.rid wbieh reMilt- fioni modern wen'-, in piiilo- 
ophy sreienco. and •*.pro luring >1 in u gn.)i*’.ic or jmetical 
01 m ' iieh viv it the literary stamp, and 1 -muI it 0:1 as ;v 
p.>v-fWIoii Ibr the wi-ri.l of letUr» and culture f Niis is a 
th»n_: v.liicli uien of ' i. m.-y d<», end in fad ofven iln very 
well : but they do it, not as Ik longing to their own Work, but in 
so >.ir they ai’o nh-« men of let.ids and culture; and it is » task 
in whi. li I! 11 y' may jie.tly i , nll on pine liicmfnre to niceL thorn Jnill 
way. line is h:uj example, a. c-onleneu sinut euoiigh. and leaning 
toward-; p:u:idoA at ii.’-t sight, but in truth tho cLvitieu an.l 
ciy ■raliu'. d of we 1 nuw not Jmv,* much di.-cussion of tlm 

ilaojy of pern ption, the kirmaiiou of general idea.*., the growth 
seal u--i .1 of hnieingo, a:id the like:-- 4 * The world i* tlior »ughly 
i'utaiioji.innuphi/cd, 11 * if it had passed through Ilia body and 
inu.d of man, mid taken hi* mould and form/' Where in*, iound ft 
uuuih- v of conclusioii.j mid hypotln^o belonging k o more or 1 c.** 
special branches of knowledge, and expressible ill more or le&i 
icchmeul terms, Mr. Emer&on lias left a universal and portable 
apbori.-m. The desire of putting things in a summary way u 
iiui.-ed nut. without its dangers. F»‘\v g-eneral prop."-j lions, .0, 
least in .-mh maUcis a* tlie-ne t>«iiy» deal with, cm safely Ikv 
taken without a grain of salt; but there .are some here which 
would leave none to spare for their neighbours, and yt t never 
la* seasoned enough. *• Ob-ervc that all poetry i* whiten in tho 
old'.-*; and simplest Ihiglish words/’ says >Lr. *Ein«ison, meaning 
to give n precept in itself thoroughly sound—namely, to me tho 
old and simple words when there is 110 s-pecial reason for lishig 
other-. Dut where shall wo observe vvbat he bid* us‘f Not 
in Shakspnaro and his fellows, revelling as they did in wch- 
ness of word-store; certainly ^ot in Milton, certainly not 
in most ol* our living poets, .and not easily in those ff tho 
gem‘ml ions between. Chaucer and Wordsworth (iro the only 
two names of the iirst, rank that give any solid ?upport. to Mr. 
Emeivon’s proposition, mul even they not vvitiem. drawbacks. 
Again, Mr. Ihuerson denies oll'hand that beasts or birds do any¬ 
thing ridiculous. Wo are loth to believe either that kit fens 
and puppies never play in America, or that, if they do, it F thought, 
unworthy of m wise man to laugh at them. And, Inv.id- tin s™ 
familiar instances, there arc certain anim/ds which have been not# 
1:111411 ly said to he made fur lun—“cheerful queerne-ses/as Goorgo 
Eliot's poem calls them. A little further <>u Mr. Emerson excel¬ 
lently says thnt “ the perception of the, comic is 11 tie of aympathy 
with other men, a pledge Ol’ sanity, and h piotection from thoM» 
perverse tendencies and gloomy ijeanities in whicli* lira intellect.-* 
Hoiuetinies lose themselves ”; and vvo do confess thnt wo should 
soinowlmt mistrust, if vvo knew no more against him, tho fellow¬ 
ship of a. man who could stand wholly antuovod nt. tbo sight of tho 
penguin or tho armadillo. Thorn is another curious assert ion, 
though not ti general .me, about poets:— 4t Shakspcare, Milton, 
Words worth, were very conscious of their responsibilities/’ As to 
Woixbiworth this rests on ample proofs; as to Milton ou proofs 
enough ; but as to Sliaksjvaro one might seek a long while. Th«» 
fact is that in this passage Mr. Emerson almost lays down conkious- 
\ of a sort of prophetic gift as one of the things needful for a 
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great poet, and so he could not anyhow leave out Shakspeare. 
tint, after all, no harm cau ho done by largo statements thrown out 
iu this manner, save to those who bring it on themselves by taking 
for dogma# what are given as hints. The end of writing of this 
kind is to make people look ami think for themselves, and it is then 
not least successful when it excites a critical reaction in the reader’s 
mind. 

Another quality which plays a large part in the wholesome and 
stimulating effect of Mr. Emerson's di:-cessions is his constant 
freshness—a word which wo use rather than originality, not only 
"because it is plainer and shorter, but because one of the essiya in 
tliis very hook ©xpre.-sly undertakes to show that originality, in 
any strict sense, does not oxitd, and would be a very poor thing if 
it did. The distinction between fancy and imagination lmd been 
wholly worked out, as one would think, iu Wordsworths well- 
known exposition •, but we find heron couplo of brilliant paragraphs 
which lose nothing bv coming utter Wordsworth. How threadbare, 
again, are the uses of friendship as a topic for essay-writora! yet 
even on this Mr. Emerson has a word to say that wo are glad to 
bear. The true friend is *• somebody who can make us do what 
■we can.” A like idea is developed in the essay oil “ Inspiration,” 
whore he justly speaks of conversation ns the. right nietaphvsical 
professor and the true school of philosophy. One ollen has 
occasion to notice how strong the, hi.-turical s*.-nsc is in cultivated 
Americans, how frankly they regret the want of monuments ami 
antiquities, lint, it Ins been left for Mr. Kim.T-.on to strike out a 
delightfully novel consolation: -- 

We coiui'^s t!i:*t in Amerie-i everything Id-.Ks new and recent. Our 
towns are still rtnle,—tin* makf-shun o\ emii.umt",—and the wind** nnlii' 
ter ture tent-liUr, w lieu comp-inl with ihe neininnenlal nihility of 
rnnlheval nnd ].iimevjil iTtnams in Kun-pc and Am.i. Hue g'-olu^) Iiim 
eilin ed thi-M- di-iinetions. (It oh.-rv, n -ru-wi* n| ftuty or liny Aunitie-i^, has 
Jii<l tin; efieet to thnov mi air of novelty and muditoom j.{i.-ed o\ei entire 
hi-lory. The ohle-l empires, - what vve colled vuuiaMe :iali'|intv,—now 
ill it have true meiisurc' of duration, •»ln>w like creation^ of ye-tinlav. 

5 J' is \ et ijuite too early to draw M>uiui enm Iiimoii'. The old si\ thou-.and 
V eats, of eliiouoloey hecollie :t kitchen clock,—no mole ;i measure of tune 
ihaii uu hour-ghs' or an cgg-gla^,—.-nice the limatiou of joolo^ic peii'ds 
lms i-onu! into view. 

Ju personal affaire it is indeed a commonplace of comfort that life 
is short at lx t ; but the application of it ou ‘ Ids urand ecal 
id most an invention. That the writer liini'-i if idlv shares tin 
historic feeling and rejoices in the historical d-socialnma of civili- 
Latioii is shown by the language he Icdds elsewhere of the middle 
ages: — 

In modern I’urope. the Middle Ages v.eie cvll.-il the Dari; At,.-*. Who 
•Ian,-, tv* call them -o now ? 1 lu-y ate seen to he Ih ■ f.-et on mIii* Ii w.* %di . 
the eye-, with ^hieh we m.v. ’J 1-. one of m:r (iiiiinpii-. tu have iem>-i:,tfd 
them. Their Dilute mid Alfrtd mel Wii klnie and Ahclaid uni H.koii ; 
their Aln^ii.i Clinrta, decimal nuiuU-r.s, maiiner*-. eompi-s, gunpoudiT, 
glass pf'pvi, mul clock--; cliemi-frv, iilgelira, a-tronomy; tinir (toLIiu: 
architecture, their painting,—are the delight and tuition of ours. 

Yet 3fr. Emerson sometimes passes for a mere visionary with 
these who have never really ro:ut Jiim, nnd who also rail him 
{‘‘•iiliiuenl.nl. Those who still have to learn the dillernov between 
sentiment, the truth, and sentimentalism, the falsehood, will hud 
it perfectly set forth in a passage near the end of the essay on 
41 ’oiitl Aims.” On our side of the Atlantic ako we have too many 
hdkere whom Mr. Emerson's words will lit:—“They adopt vvlnil- 
«-wt mtrit is in good repute, and almost make it hateful with their 
prui.-e. Tin; warmer their expression?, the colder we feel j w T o 
t Inver with cold.” 

We might po on collecting and commenting much longer, and 
we had noted v.uious points of which we have said nothing, llut wo 
choose for 1‘urtln.v mention only one somewhat remarkable matter 
of opinion. Jt. i- commonly thought iu thm country that the increase 
of Tending and writing and cheap newspapers has much abated I lie 
importance of public speaking; and il lias been op© ul v said that 
the only use ui speeches in rarliameJit nowadays is to be- re¬ 
ported for the s.iiu-l'aetion of the constituencies. Mr. Emerson 
takes an entirely ditfc;cut view*; “ ff there ever was a country 

where elofpic;icc was a power,” lie says, “it is in the Ended 
States,” where the cow i..p writing as against speaking is even 
stronger than it E h«*r.\ |1 0 defines eloquence, however, as “ the 

power to translate a truth info language perfectly intelligible to 
the. person tu whom you speak ” which, as making no provision for 
style, may he thought too wuh*. 

To say any thing of Mr. Emerson's own style is at this time 
needless. Hike his thought, it, all his own, and suits him. llut 
the use of one or two words culls for notice. AV» timl “socialist,” 
in a good or neutral heii-se, fur one who studies the wanU of 
society ; this is better than tiw barbarous “ Hociologi.it,” but why 
not keep “polities” and “politician’ in their old cxUiimvo 
i i 'calling ? And to one phrase wo mm t fake distinct exception; 
“a groat style of hero ” is one of tin* bid M>rt of Americanisms 
against which wo are bound tu protest to the lust, oven vviiea they 
tamo to u» under cover of Mr. Emerson's authority. 


C 11 ESS.* 


TT Vi a Well-known remark that imaginative poetry is the c; 
pwarion, in n vetted and figurative manner, ol‘ thoso emotici 

C/rtl*: Thing und Practice; containing the Law* and History of & 
Ganw, together with an Analytic of the Opining*, ana a Tnatiar on Jin 
Gams. By thv Into Howard Htuontun. Edited hv Robert B. Wormal 
k lioadou; Virtue & Co. 1876. * 


which have been debarred by the force of circumst&nco from their 
natural and primary expression in the world of reality. In a 
similar manner it may b© said of chess, that it is the mode in 
which the intellectual temperament of a military strategist ex¬ 
presses itself when debarred by circumstance from the opportunity 
of exercising itself in its primary manner of directing tlio move¬ 
ments of armies. A chessplayer is, if wo may so put it, one-third 
of a general. A great, general must have three qualities in strong 
development—bodily vigour, strength of nerve, and strength of 
intellect. A great chessplayer not'd not have bodily vigour at all j 
and though no man can quite get along without nervous power, 
this quality is much less needful, we should say, for a chess¬ 
player than for a wliist-pluyer. For it is the unforeseen strokes 
of chance that try tlio nerves most keenly; and chtinco has 
a large held in whint, hut a very small field in chess. But 
intellectual strength in its highest development can find ample 
room and scope for itself within the limits of the chessboard. 
Indeed, if we except the higher mathematics, wc hardly know' any 
form of human eilort which equals chess as a test and measure of 
pure brain-power. It is one of the very few employments in 
which the human understanding is exercised in a simple unadul¬ 
terated form, and physical and morel qualities sink into a sub¬ 
ordinate position. Jt is of eoureo apparent from this that serious 
laliour is needed for a man to become a pleat chessplayer; aud 
while the friends of chess have, argued from this that it ought to 
bu elevated to the rank of a science, its enemies have argued that 
at any rate it must lie excluded from the sphere of amusements. 
Hut, to our mind, neither of these estimates is right. Chess is 
intrinsically an amusement, a relaxation ; it h & diversion of tbo 
mind from the cares and troubles of life; it may sometimes happen, 
but it is an absolutely unnecessary consequence., that it should 
exhaust the mind which is exercised on it. The mental toil of a 
chessplayer, like tlio bodily toil of a cricket-player, is within duo 
limits a source of refreshment and not of fatigue. The ri al value 
of chert*, as of all amusemenls, lies in its supplying food for 
curtain faculties which are capable of being exercised at times 
when tin; other faculties need repose. Moral tendon i* put oil'lbr 
a season and the brain is improved. On the other baud, tu reckon 
clicks among tho sciences is to forgeL that every science is a 
link in tho great chain of universal knowledge, and is connected 
bv a thousand subtle tiea with the other links of that chain. 
This is emphatically not true of chess; its value is simply in its 
reflex, not in its direct, results; an evident gap severs it from 
the world of reality. 

Wo have before us a fascinating and beautiful treatise on thn 
game, entitled CJtes*: Theory and J'roctire. by the late Mr. Howard 
Staunton, well known in his day hh Lho first of English, and 
uluiu&L of European, players. Of such u. work it is almost need¬ 
less to say that it brings the student of chess up to tlio latest 
discoveries in Ihe theory of tlio game, nccor^ng to tho esti¬ 
mate of the most competent judges. It is also noticeable for an 
historical account of the rise and development of chess, character¬ 
ized by greater fulness than any siiidlin' account that wo remember 
to have seen. Chess, according to Mr. iSt.mntnu, has been practised 
for a length of time, and over a portion ot * he earth’s surface, quite 
without parallel in tlio cn«o of any other game, and almost unri¬ 
valled in tho case of any human art whatever. JJr. Forbes, wo 
arc told, “has discovered in Hindoo literature, dating three thou- 
&and tears before tho Ohristiau epoch, tho description of a game 
which manifestly represents, iu a primitive form, lho modern game 
of rlie.is.” Jt has been played from limo immemorial, not. only 
among the Hindoos, but among the Arabs, •Persians, and Chinese. 
“ Endor the celebrated Caliphs of Bagdad ”—our old favourite 
Harouii-ftl-Ilnsrhid among the rest—“the game nourished to a 
degree almost unexampled.” Among groat conquerors, Timur was 
an enthusda.Nt for chess, and bestowed conspicuous honour on tho 
players of it. Tho chessmen of (Jlmrlemaguo are still preserved in 
the abbey of Si. Denis. “Much that is interesting,” remarks Mr. 
Staunton, “ might be said if there were space in this sketch to say 
it, on the picsent condition of the /ram© in Abyssinia, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, Persia, Hindustan, the islands ofthe'Paciiic,China, 
and other parts of Asia.” It may bo supposed that within these 
wide limits of space and time some variations have taken place 
in the manner of playing; these aro duly noticed by Mr. Staun¬ 
ton, and problems illustrative of them are given from the Arabic 
and Persian authorities; but, on tlio whole, they aro very slight. 
Let it be considered what vast differences have token place in tho 
development of almost every other pursuit or faculty of man during 
much smaller intervals— in language, music, architecture—and the 
phenomenon in question will appear a curious one. A story 
illustrative of one of the Persiau problems (in which the Bishop 
can move only to the third square along the diagonal in any 
direction, but can spring over an intervening piece—a custom still 
pre.-cTVed in Abyssinia) is quoted by Mr. tStauntqn, and is so 
pretty a one that vve reproduce it here:-— 

Two IVrsi.-m priwes were playing at chess, nnd the uno who hid the 
While in<n ottered ids favourite vvile, Dilaram, as his stake upon the game. 
The contust had nearly reached its end, when the player who had risked 
the lady on the. issue was threatened with checkmate next move, unless ho 
could find Mime remedy. As lie hesitated in tlio agony of despair, Dilaram, 
who hac eagerly watched tho cuinbat from behind the screen of gauze 
which separated male from female in Eastern households, cried out, 
« Sacrifice, O prince, your Rooks, and save Dilaram ; forward with your 
T)i*hop nnd your Pawn, and with the Knight deal death 1 ** The position 
which illustrates this favourite story is still known throughout the Bast as 
Duarom’s Mate. 

The position in question is one of much ingenuity, though not 
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r i in difficulty to the generality of modern problems. It ie ( 
rvablo that the military affinities of chess, on which wo have 
commented, appear not only in the oarly legends as to the in¬ 
vention of the game (which represent it as inveutod to am use the 
tedium of a besieged monarch, or of soldiers engaged in a difficult, 
innVh), but in the names of the pieces. The King and the Knight 
spe«K for themselves ; the Queen was originally the Parzin,the King’s 
counsellor, and received her present appellation nearly eleven 
hundred years ago, from the Empress Irene; the llook was the 
Koka or war ship of the Hindoos; the l’awn is connected with 
Fodata, Pedes, a lbot-aoldier ; the Bishop alone is of more uncer¬ 
tain derivation. 

A comparison of tho present volume of Mr. Staunton's with his 
Chessplayer# Handbook, originally published iu 1847, will give a 
good idea of tho progress of tho theory of chess in tho lust thirty 
years. Tho most important novelties introduced during that time 
are three; first, the much greater development of the Evans 
(I am hit; secondly, the defence, in the Kings Bishop's (i ambit, of 
tho King's Knight being played to the Bishop's third square, by 
tho second player, at Ilia third move; and, lastly, the introduction 
of the “Vienna Opening,” iu which tho iir»1 placer moves tho 
Queen's Knight out at his second move. Of these three changes 
tho hrst-mentioned is by far the most important. The Evans 
Gambit is the most remarkable discovery made in chess during 
the present century ; but, highly jls it was esteemed in 1847, the 
brilliauev of this opening has received (tlmmgh the labours ol 
Messrs. V'raser and Mortimer and others) v:;st, additional illustra¬ 
tion since that time. In 1847 all that SI aim Ion says of it is: — 

This ingenious and intnv-.itng vnml ina . . . has il«>M>i$t«llv attained 
.1 hu;li drgivf* wi'favour among pluyci * or'all c1«hm\i from the period of its 
introduction. 

Far more glowing are the terms employed by him in the present 
volume:— 

Of nil the opening* of which rhevi is susceptible, tho Evani (Jamhit is the 
ino'-'t iiitrrvnliug. Its condonations arc mote vmied and umie hcmilitn), the 
opiM^rtu.iitie^ it. utfordt i'nr brilliant at lack and M-ieiUiiio dclVnco arc 11101c 
abundant than in any other dibut vet invented. 

Without qu< stHilling that Staunton is right here, wo must con¬ 
fess that we regret to nee that benutiful opening, the King’s 
Bishop's Gambit, reckoned ns inferior to any other mode of nttaek 
known in dies.-.. And, iu point of fact, when Staunton comes to 
ileal with tin* King’s Bishop’s Gambit, hr; apparently considers it 
ns even the most intricate of all elites combinations. For he 
says:— 

Upon no up'iiiir' in tlu; game of dies**, net excepting « ven tin* fannul* 
Vivari’. (oiinhit, have aiuih.Nt* lavished m> much biboiir as »pni» the King's 
liidu'p’s (.ambit. But an in rotnmcntarics npen muih- great viatic the. 
bininc of one .mmitatur U t«» destroy the lei] r>t hi* pudivcswr, in eh 
openings cv.-i v analyst etukavours to upset the eorieltisioiH arrived at 
before him. 1 he result in the prisent instmieo is very p>*iplcxmg. So on< 
appear^ t*» liave positively .settled, even to his own satisfaction, whetlici 
Hus (iniiibit e:<n be Milvnqpigcouriy adopted by the liratp!a^er. Aeeordilig 
to -mm- uulhoritir*, f J10 nil nek has the br.l of 1 lit; tight; ari nrdillg to 
oihers, the superiority ri“fs w ith the defence. The main can-" of ibis un¬ 
certainty is the ineuiieeivablc. variety of combinations tov\hi< b the opening 
gives birth. A volume of consideiabh magnitude migbl lie tilled indeed 
with the vanatiotiH springing Irmu the lir.st Imlf-Jn/eu moves. 

But in puiiit <»f fact the new r defence of tlm King's Knight to the 
Bishop’s third square iu this Gambit has tended ml her 10 obseuro 
than to inc,reuse its lustre. Tlie classical defence, or rather counter 
attack, in which the second plaver’s Qu. en checked ut. tin.* third 
move, wiu striking in the higher degree, because it presented the 
spec luck* of a double at tuck of ihe sharpest kind filing on, ouch 
side being more engaged iu assaulting his ndvetxirv than in de¬ 
fending himself. Mur is it yet ascertained thul this is not oven 
now the bo*4 mode of defence in this Gambit. But the new defence 
is tho “ safer ” lino; less daring, leas hazardous, and less beau¬ 
tiful. The <4 Vienna Opening,” the third nuvelty in the theory of 
chess to which wo have referred, is olic of fair, but not of extra¬ 
ordinary, interest. 

It is to our mind a surprising tiling, considering tho intellectual 
power that has been bestowed on the theory of chess, that what 
are termed the 4< irregular openings *’ should have been compara¬ 
tively so little analysed. Indeed the term “ irregular openings ” 
may justly seniu a misnomer; for why should the advance oil 
both sides of tho King’s Fawn two squares at tho lirat move bo 
hold to be so absolutely tho rule, as to moke every other mode of 
beginning the game (with the exception of the Queen's Gambit) 
abnormal ? And when it is considered that two of these “ irre¬ 
gular openings’’—namely, the Sicilian Game and tho French Gmue 
—are by tho best authorities held to Ihi superior strategy on tho part 
of the second player to tho customary reply of King’s Pawn two 
squares, tho imperfect consideration that has boon given to 
them seems more unaccountable than cvvr. There can, however, 
bo no doubt that these openings arc obtaining more and more 
notice; and they roaku it clear that chess theory has still a long 
era of expansion, before (if ever) it attains its Until consummation. 
There seems really no reason for thinking that tho Sicilian or the 
French opening will prove less fertile in interesting positions than 
what is held to be the regular game, numberless as the develop¬ 
ments of this latter are. 

Below taking leave of Mr. Staunton's book, we must call the 
attention of the edited, Mr. Wormukl, to the only blot which 
impairs its merits; and that is, the extraordinary number of mis- 
..'prints to be found in its pages. It is to be hoped that these will 
be removed before another edition conies out. At pre¬ 
sent it looks as if the text had really not been cor¬ 


rected at all. As examples (though we have noted many 
more) we may instance the diagrams in pages 184 and 323, in the 
former of which the White Queen's Bishop's Pawn has no business 
to bo on the board, in the latter tho Block Queen’s Knight is mis¬ 
placed; tho words “and Black resigned,” in pago 132, which 
clearly ought to be “mid White resigned;” the similar words, 

“ nud Black wins,” in page 13*1, which ought to be “ and White 
wins;” and in page 134, at the 19th move of the White in 
Game VII., it is evidently the While Bishop, and not the White 
Fawn, that is intended to take tho Black Bishop. This lost is a 
misprint that might causo some perplexity; for it is not till the 
28th move of the White that it can be conclusively shown to be a 
misprint. The game in question is one between l)e Labcurdon- 
nuis and MacdounelJ; and we have another reason for referring to 
it here, for thu 23rd move in the game supplies, if we are not mis¬ 
taken, un instance of an oversight rarely to bo found in players of 
such distinction. The advance at tlmt move of the White King's 
Bishop’s Fawn gives Black an opportunity of forking the White 
Queen and Kook by planting his Knight at his King’s sixth square. 
It is equally extraordinary that such an opportunity should have 
been given by Macdounell, and that it should not have been taken 
by Do Eahourdoimuis. Alter the beat study we have been able to 
give to the position, we are unable to ftt*o how White could pos¬ 
sibly have extricated himself alter the loss of his Kook in exchange 
for the Knight, which would have been the inevitable consequence 
of tho move that, wo have named. We commend the point to 
Mr. Wormnld’s attention. But, indeed, the whole game is some¬ 
what carelessly played mi both sides, and, except as an encouraging 
instance to tiros that ev**ri bonus Jlo/nrnte tUiquando dorm it at, is 
hardly worthy ofits position in the book. And, lastly, to give one 
more suggestion, if a few chess problems had been added at the 
end of tlie hook, tho bulk of it would not have been materially in¬ 
creased, while its interest would have been augmented. However, 
ns it stands, the book is undeniably a very important addition to 
tin; literature of the game. 


LETTERS AM) PA1T.US OF THE KEK.N OF 11KNKY VIII.* 

'VTEAKTjY three years have elapsed since we directed tho 
-Lv attention of our readers to tho important documents 
analysed in the second purt of this ponderous volume of State 
Fupers, ranging over the seven years lrom 1524 to 1530 inclusive. 
(See Saturday Jtecicic for May 24 and June 21, 1S73.) Wo 
then expected to have an earlier opportunity of recurring to 
ti e subject of the divorce of Calhuiino of Aragon, which occu¬ 
pies so conspicuous a place in the complications of the history of 
the period. The second piut of the so-called fourth volume, 
itself consisting of 1,200 well-tilled pages, reached only to tho end 
of 1528, anil we were wondering how the papers of the remaining 
two years, down to the conclusion of 1530, could bo squeezed, to¬ 
gether with the editor's preface and the usual index, into a volume 
of any ordiumy dimensions. But Mr. Brewer has solved, this 
difficulty for us by issuing his Introduction to tho period iu a 
separate volume by itself. Accordingly tin; volume which wc pro¬ 
ceed to notice contains no documents or other additions to the 
Introduction, with the exception of six pages of appendix, in 
which tho render will find printed at length two letters discovered 
by Mr. Stevenson in the Vatican Archives, which cauio to baud low 
into to be inserted in their proper chronological order in the forth¬ 
coming and concluding part of this fourth volume. They are 
written in Italian, and almost entirely in cipher; but though they 
have for the moat part, been deciphered by tho iugenuity of Mr. 
Guirdner, who has rendered such important assistance in the 
whole course of the publication of these State Fapers, parts of 
them remain still unintelligible, as the deciphered words required 
again 11 second process of deciphering, which rests upon mere con¬ 
jecture, and other symbols have been introduced, which it seems 
must bo assigned to tho head of nihil import ant in, and appoar to 
have been inserted merely to mislead any who should attempt to 
interpret them. 

Tho Introduction to this volume then difl'ers in one respect 
from tho brilliant pieces of historical writing which havo beeu 
prelixed to tho three previously published volumes. It has anti¬ 
cipated the forthcoming and concluding part of the volume, and 
so wo are obliged to take upon trust all the remarks that refer 
to the lust two yearn of the period which ends with tho death 
of Wolsey, November 29, 1529. We probably shall not have to 
wait long for tho publication of tho vouchers lor tboM> two years; 
and certainly we cannot affect to regret their temporary aosenco 
on any other ground than that the references to State Papers not 
yet published excite our curiosity with regard to documents which 
are evidently of tho highest importance, aud a & yet entirely un¬ 
known in tins literary world. Mr. Brower has not only anticipated 
liis own concluding part, but also tantalizes ns by several Allusions 
to a forthcoming volume of Spanish papers which will contain 
very curious matter, and tho sheets of which have, we suppose, 
been submitted to his inspection as they passed through the 
press. k 

There are many points of minor importance—nay , perhap s soma * 

• J.vttereand Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry Vllt, ^ 
preserved in the Public Record Office, f he British Museum, and elsewhere fH \ 
England Arranged and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A., under the Direc¬ 
tion die Muster *‘f + li<* Rolls, a«d with tho Sanction of Her Majesty'* 
Secretaries of State. Yol. IV. introduction sad Appendix. London* 
LoDgu.aus ft. Co. X875. 
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which will be thought to rise above that level—which the editor 
has btM?n obliged to leave unnoticed. On ullfiira strictly eccle¬ 
siastical—the progress ol‘ the Reformation, the dissemination 
of Tvndales translation of the Now Testament, ami the intlu- 
onco exercised over Hnglirii minds by Tyndall's C.Uvirustic 
opinions, if a term involving such nn iinachrmiHiu may be. 
allowed—Mr. Jhewer is almost silent. Such topics belong to 
n later period, aud he has done little more than point, out wluit 
is so much forgotten, the difference between the Profo-iunnrim 
of Henry VIII.a reign and llut of hri daughter Kliseahetii. 
Neither shall we say anything more about the tenets of the men 
of the new learning during this reign, with the exception of re¬ 
minding our readers tint the Ltitlmiam'tin which statesmen and 
ecclesiastics so much dreaded was for the most pail merely ,i 
form of Zuinglinnism winch Luther would have disowned with 
the sumo impetuosity with which, a few voars before, he h 1 
attacked tho indulgences offer*.d for sale by the Dominic m friar 
Ttttzel. 

Tho salient, points of history di^ne-sed in this Introduction are 
of course the capture ol Francis I„ iV sack of Rome, the 
divorce of Catharine of Aragon, and tho full of WoWy. r l he 
fiTst two of these subj, els relate to th-' documents in the 
two previously published parts of the volume which we have 
already reviewed, and accordingly we pa-s on to the lu-t two. 
As regards the former of these, we may observe that time is 
now before, the world, nr at le.ist will he as *-’o<>n as ihe m I 
volume of the Spanish Calendar appears, ami Mr. J»i>wer h*. 
completed the third part of iiis loiirth voltiui**, ali licit will ever be 
known of Ihe commencement of the luM-ny of 1 h«* divo*vr. On 
the precise date of the origin of the King's scruple- aliout his 
marriage the editor vvi-clv declines giving an opinion, coinini'ig 
himself to tho ohserv.it on I hat it could scarcely have been Known 
to tho King himself. The earliest allusion in point of fact, made 
to it in any original document is the e.xpivsMuti” Hi ud bettedictum 
divortium” in Clerks letter to WoUey from Pari.-*. tinted Septem¬ 
ber 13, 1526. The-e winds, which imply that negotiation^ *>t 
some kind bad taheu place in the mutter, are Millicieul 111 them¬ 
selves to destroy tho fiction which b.-s so long parsed 
current among historians of tin* period, ‘hat tlm idea of the 
illegirim icy of tlm Princess Mary was lir.-f put into the King's 
head by the liishop of Turbos, when pi-.-;, ids for her marriage 
with I‘ rancia were being t»ntert.iin»*d. i ^-* d de of tide, loiter is 
several months prior to the a*rival of the Ihdiop in Fnglcnd. So 
the King’d scruples did in it, originate in this. wav. Neil Inn is it in 
the least likely that any Mich obj* i lion \mia ever raided, m, if it lmd 
been, it would iuos-1 cert.duly have boon referred t*» ill si-ine of the 
documents in this volume. It seem? to have b-vii a pun invention 
devised by Wolscy and tho King in order to give aomo colour to 
subsequent proceedings in the are of the divorce. It is, how¬ 
ever, conceivable, though in the InghoL d< jieo improbable, that 
the Bishop of Turlies may have laard of th- King’s pretended 
scruples, which began about this time to be talked about; the 
<*hicf difficulty in denying fhe irmli of the whole story cuniurdin:.' 
in the improbability of tho King and W olsey inventing' if. and 
venturing to propagate it, supposing it to have 110 ibutid-ilinu 
whatever. The story of tho suggestion coming first from \\o!s.-y 
through Longlawl, t.iie King s couhnsor, Mr. Biewer Hunks in en¬ 
titled to as little credit, though the dtui.il of it by the King and 
the Cardinal in tin* legal ine eouif i-»by no me m-veonejurivo of the 
point. Longland's denial of the accuracy of tins statement is 
worth very little more, and, though st.itui by Ilarpslield in hu 
MS. treatise (Kyston Copy, Book ii., p. 94) it evidently whs not 
deemed by him to be at all conclusive on the matter. Who 
originated it, it may not bo easy to say, but it was industriously 
propagated by two of Woleoya bitterest enemies, Tvndule and 
Folydore Vergil. 

It is from this point that Mr. Brewer begins his maelerly mmly- 
eia of the infamous plot conducted hv Henry and his running 
paramour, Anne Beleyu, assisted by all tlu- diplomatic power oi 
the Cardinal and the cringing assiduity of others whose interest it 
W08 to side with tho King against a drtrnrehv*s woman whoso 
misfortune was that, of ull the live children she had borne to tho 
King, a daughter only survived to inherit his crown. Not llnit we 
hear much of the convenient plea of expediency that there was no 
male heir to the throne. This plea, iudeed, appear:* in its proper 

f lacc, ns urged by the King and his counsellors as a reason why the 
*ope should annul the dispensation lor the marriage of ll«*nry with 
Catharine. But, unluckily for Mr. Froudo ancl the theory of self- 
sacrifice for the good of the nation-■-■unluckily, too, for thy apology 
for the King in the misfortune of all his relations with women—tho 
whole Btory of the infatuation for Anne Boleyn, with all the lying, 
the diplomacy, tho chicanery, and effrontery which w'eie brought 
to boar upon the case, is detailed in tho clearest wav, mid 
the vouchers for the whole story ore to be found by looking 
into the documents, from the facts of which there is no 
possible escape. It would have swelled the volume to an inor¬ 
dinate size if its editor hud gone minutely into many of the 
circumstances which still further aggravate the case. Ilo has 
wisely abstained from many particulars which would have 
strengthened an Argument which is entirely complete without them. 
And so we have here no discussion of the subject of the virginity of 
Catharine when she married her Second husband, and no defence 
<jf the g^puimfoetts of the breve which no one can any longer 
doubt toi really ifuniod by Pope Julius LI., the allegation of 
which formed so important or. element in the trial And, again, 
the connexion of tho King with Anne Bolcyn’s elder mater Mary 


is imly cursorily referred to. In the mass of materials ready to his 
}i 1 ml it must have been difficult for Mr. Brower to make hie 
M hvtion, and so interesting is the whole story that we can only 
r.-irn t that ho had to make a anlrrtiou. For these and other 
point.? iut<» which ho was precluded from entering possess 
iikimrii as much interest as those, which he has dwelt upon in liis 
endeavour to illustrate tho characters of the chief actors in 
tho drama. Of course tho principal actor in all the transactions 
of the firri. twenty years of the reign was the peat Uardinal 
of York, but of him wo must take another opportunity oi speaking. 
He is tho mil hero of the \olunnt, if what is history, aud not 
liciion, can lie said to have a hero. Vml if Mr. Brewer’s 
. limato of Wulsey is altogether dilb-rmit from tlmso of previous 
historians, it is open to any one to criticize it with tho help of 
tin* documents from tlm careful study of which ho has drawn his 
pie* ft re. 

As regards tho King, I10 has drawn his portrait w’ith consider¬ 
able exactness, and undoubtedly lie has not- boon tempted by tho 
riilieulons and extravagant delineations of the diameter by Mr. 
Fronde to go into the opposite extreme of undue disparagement. 
Indeed there is almost ;l parade of his better qualities, ride by side 
with the dark trail h which ch u'iicteri'/o nearly tho whole of the 
period embraced in this volume. A Roman fkuhoiic hHtorian 
Melina hr. Ling,ml might welt be excused lor representing tho 
*le ■MHTHtimi of the character of the King as tho consequence of 
1 rupture with the Pope; hut Mr. Brewer's volume has not 
e d lJ1.1t jitriod vi t, and their 1? enough of fraud and deceit 
brutality det.vilod in this eavliir part of the history to 
bo .01 v olio to judge how llie ptisrion for Anne BuJeyn 
gnd.ially ovei-mastering all tho better pnris of his nature. 
T'« this c.li.'iuge in 1 ho character ot Henry wo think Mr. 
lire a or ban scarcely done justice in the retuarkn that 1m appends 
!o the history of the appoinl mint of the A lilies* of Wilton in 1528, 
which lmd been made by Wnlw-v in opposition to Henry'sdeclared 
v.; -li. The verv leUer on the c-object written by Henry to Anno 
Bo'.'vn, alh cing that he, * , «-uld m.t'in riuis«'i*»m*e nomiuat** a woman 
mvhi-td of ungodly demeanour, at the vriv time that he was con- 
tejejilaiing, if not actually living in, an incestuous connexion with 
Iim mi.'tresr, t-hows with xvlint hypocrisy Imcoiild express his iih- 
hor.i-nco ol wickedness; and it. is no w«iuder, therefore, that ho 
eon*'l put on 1 in* semblance of imieiiiinimily in lbigiving Wolsev 
for hi/traiisgn-ssioiis, wliilst the very suno Bcntencc i? concluded 
xvjtli the wold?,“ tru.’ tiiig hereatler y>u iliall recompense that, with 
a thing much more acceptable, to me,” i.r. tlu* completion of the 
divpj.-e from Fathariia*. 

After quoting the material parU of both letters, Mr. Brewer 
contimica:— 

It is strange that pi ntiuients so gencrou-*, inardy, and uohle should have 
t uian.'iteil fmai the ■s.uno pen as the hiLioi-' tn Anne Moteyn. Mranger ntill 
i? ii, 1 lint side hy side with eeuvieiions n iidipirtibl*. and so king-Ilhe of what 
u;e jn.i, candid, and smeere, lliere "In aid he hr aid the 1110*1 lr untile deceit, 
oppiT .i'H 1, and talsi hin/d wIhmcmt Ivutli.iiiue was reamued. Must we 
tin m 1 Link that the h.iinlnm : *d. li-nli at it 'inn* plaeo motI water and 
r '{ liuil, m mnektry of oar • imii-m* of heroes and hem-wor-hip, 

Mifh is I In- fiailtv and liieuii sister liinn.m nature, Mali its deliauco of 

all liunuiM jutes and '-aieiil.itions ? 

Chao? of thought and pa* all i-onfux.cd, 

8till bv ilielf ahu&<-d or di-sihused ! 

T,i none certainly ueie the. pfiet’s w-n-dfl morn applicable than to Henry 
VIII. He was no‘saint, no la-ro; yet not. without a manly ami e *1 what 
was saintly ami heroic, as his let terVhows; and utterly Iren from the sickly 
ivhgi.uisri-ntimenl and intro:peetivc I’unt.uuMn of later times.— 1 *. ceexcii. 

It trim thiil tbu bwearing sicknesa was raging viohuitly, and tho 
King, who was daily milking his confession, may by this time have 

a If persuaded himself that he had right on his Hide ; but it must 
have been a very Reared conscience which allowed him to petition 
the, Pope for a divorce from his brothers virgin widow in favour 
of tho sister of a woman who had lived with him ua his mistress. 
Yet A 'emo rrpantn fuit turptMiinus, and he was still able to express 
himself in language which would bolder have become hit* younger 
yean*, when, whatever may have been his faults and oxeesses, he 
will at least hear favourable comparison with contemporary 
monarchs. Mr. Brower is describing tho King in his 1 nutrition 
sta.e. Ho bus yet- to chronicle the details of a life which, what¬ 
ever other faults it may have been live from, was-entirely under 
tin* dominion of cruelty, lust, ami avarice. 

The reader will perhaps expect something to he said of tho 
Archbishop who completed this disgraceful transaction at tbo 
(‘ouri of Dunstable. But Mr. Brower appears to treat (Jranmor 
with the contempt which he deserves, scarcely noticing him except 
to excuse the nefarious proceedings of the Court which pronounced 
the final decision in the case, on the ground that the other judges 
of tbo day would have dor-e the same. Perhaps so. But that will 
hardly satisfy the admirers of the memory of Thomas (Jranmer, 
who luu been so absurdly styled tho " first Protestant Archbishop 
of (juntorbury.” 

(To be continued.) 


MY YOUNG ALC1DKS.* 

M ISS Y0NHI5 introduces her I ouw// Abides to the reader in 
a tone of deprecation and apology. “ Ideas have atyrwmous 
power of insisting on being worked out. She could not help herself 

• My Younij Aleidt*. By Clxmlotu M. tongs. London : Macmillan.. 
1876. 1 
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In this case. We have no doubt that this describe* truly the com¬ 
mand which fancy, habitually obeyed, obtains over the pen of fluent 
writers of fiction—of those who sincerely lovo their work, who find 
It easy, and also find readers. All auggtmtions of the fancy or ima¬ 
gination bring a sense of inspiration with them. An idea must be 
woiWl out. The working out follows inevitably upon the con¬ 
ception. J,* is in win that the critic interposes aud enjoins wait¬ 
ing, refreshing the worn fancy by rest ana suspension of labour. 
Such rest is not, it would seem, compatible with tlio faculty of story¬ 
telling. Iu vulgar terms, a novel-writer must have it novel always 
Upon "tho stocks. But if the pen is ihus tin) slave of fancy, fancy in 
its turn may become the slave of habit. Use makes that easy which 
wus once an effort of the whole miud. More labour of thinking, 
we nmy olxwrve, as well as keener flush of fancy, goes to the early 
productions of an imaginative writer. Later on the work may 
almost be said to do itself. The pen knows the road to its end. 

We are bound to admit, then, the necessity which domineers over 
the novelist—that is, the successful novelist confident of readers. 
Probably many a tale is elaborated simply because it stops the way, 
and it is less trouble to follow it out than to turn it aside. But in 
the present cose we cannot bo sure what the ideas were which must 
be worked out. A mind mi busy and ingenious ns Miss Yongc’s 
Could nut sue a new vein struck out without sympathy, and that 
sympathy must needs take uu active form. Miss Thackeray's fairy 
tules modernized were too successful an experiment not to stimu¬ 
late a generous emulation. But the author of the Heir of lied - 
vlgtfe has a mind nuuantic indeed, but essentially didactic*. 
She instructs by pleasing. She would neither condescend blindly 
to imitate, nor would modern Cindeiellas and .Sleeping Beauties 
excite bar invention. Such pretty inutilities, a* she must think 
them, wake no response. In one cast* Miss Thackeray has sot 
Ail example of turning this vein to didactic purpose's. Jack the 
Chant Killer is modernised into a working curate, not, w© con¬ 
sider, with ibo charm which lumps round the sister triflers. The 
troth is, I'uncifuluess, which may be regarded as the diminu¬ 
tive of Fancy, finds n useful purpose n heavy wipht for airy 
wings. They flag under the burden. She cun insinuate u 
moral of Iho common place order—I Jon't bo vain booms© von are 
pretty, don’t be envious-, don't tell stories; lie cheerful Slid 
make yourself plea bunt whatever happens. But it is out of her wav 
to Hiiy, Be laborious, be a teetotaller, keep regular account-,, clo tr 
drains, build churches. tSho entertains us iu tlio recreation hour, 
and does not aim to amusu us with our work— the busmen of our 
lives. 

Miss Yonge, in fearing that her idea may be leading her in a track 
already worthily' pn‘-occupied, almost tolls us llm‘ tho thought of 
model liking nil ancient fable was put into her head. But, unco 
there, it must follow- her bent, and necessarily she sought lbr an 
inrtnu-livo fable. The Labours of Hercules certainly fell in very 
well with this requirement, for lii* labours weic undoubtedly useful, 
au<l some of them applicable to the needs of all time j elst; certain 
familiar illustrations have tor some ages been misapplied. Blit, 
reduced from the maguiheent. v agmuiess of legend to line and 
rule, tlmv inevitably lose their poeirv, and with it their dignity. 
As the Augean Sl.tbh'H could not ho i-leaned out by tho means 
with which wo are familiar, wo suppose some grand way* of 
managing inn iters; but there is no mystery iu carting oil’ a 
farmers dunghill, however indefatigable mid up to his work he may 
show himself, and we feel our hero a little lowered iu tlie process. 
Ho is distinctly described us without the sense of humour; but 
surely giants have humour, and we. may at least indulge the fnney 
that Hercules found and made some fun out of his unsavoury task. 
It result®, therefore, from the choice of subject., that the fancy 
expatiates more on minor points than on Iho larger task of malting 
legend or fairyland and prosaic life meet lialf-way, giving to every¬ 
day existence a fairy glamour, and a touch of humanity, with its 
griefs and joys, to the illusive wovid of imagination. Considerable in¬ 
genuity is shown and evidently great amusement found in English- 
ing Uroek names uud places, aud in discovering n certain punning 
fattier Ilian literal parallel for borne of the hero’s labours. In this 
light the thing is a puzzle to be worked out, a gaiuo to be played with 
cleverness and spirit; but, the nomenclature once established and 
tho fable well in hand, wears on familiar ground, and know where 
we aro too plainly. The amusement in all such transpositions must 
lie in adapting impossible circumstances to modern possibilities, and 
surprising the reader into acquiescence; making a whimsical rich 
old lady perform the feats of a lairy godmother, changing a good- 
natured beast into a clumsy, ugly, not unlovable young follow; 
but hero there is no meeting on neutral ground. We aro amongst 
Miss Yonge h drmnntk perm**, who, though their ads may bo a 
little out of the common way, vet in thoir way of doing thorn end 
in their talk about them are faulty, or prejudiced, or foolish, or 
unbelieving, or religious, or keenly conscientious, or self-dis¬ 
paraging in the precise tone of bur most realistic narratives. This 
is, of course, largely due to the fact of the machinery being imprac¬ 
ticable for her natural method. Hercules is no doubt a very 
dillicuVt personage to handle; and she undertakes to draw a 
character where, as a question of art, character-drawing should 
no more bo attempted than in tho Arabian Night*. There is 
no presumption, however, in the working out of the attempt. 
The author makes her .hero taciturn and apt to break off in the 
middle or beginning of his sentences where the might of feel- 

lug is at work. u If I could only-” M If only, and there 

; lie stops, leaving all the depths to be inferred from the breaks aud 
pauses so familiar to fomalo pens a little afraid of gutting 
beyond their depth if they finish their semencc. Once, however, 


when urged to an explanation, he despatches the question of 
his passion in summary terms. Ho had “just taken out hit 
heart and crushed it.” But who could set Hercules talking so 
as to satisfy our vogue idea*? It is so much easier to guess 
what he would not say than wliat he would. One touch we 
quite agree with, and giv© the author credit for it. He is very 
apt to rail asleep when read to. That llercnfot, was a lady’s man 
everybody knows, ami in fact ho could flirt. But this weakness* 
does uot fall in with the present conception, though Harold is 
absolutely under tho influence of the narrator (his aunt in rela¬ 
tionship though his junior in age), and tho devoted lover of the 
lady who represents the mythological wonder—the stag, or fawn, 
with golden hornH. 

The father and unde of our hero Harold were cons of an English 
country gentleman who, falling under the influence of a turbulent 
Bole, i’romotesky (Prometheus), during th© excitement connected 
with the Reform Bill, turned democrats, married tho daughters 
of a Radical farmer, sSiuiiilutod the peasantry to riot and rebellion, 
and got transported for life along with Rrniiiete.sky ; who finds hia 
Rock in Australia. The brother* whom he has misled die there, 
leaving til© one aeon (Harold or Hercules), tho other a son and 
daughter—Eust.icu (that is. Eurystheus) aud the child Dora, who- 
we see, from the lirat is in training for Dejanira. it is at the 
antipodes that Harold strangles the serpent, and grows up to 
man’s estate, untaught, reckless, commit 1 mg all the improprieties 
which tudil his prototype for an example ; then in a fit of i©aloud 
fury he carries ofl' Ids with Meg (.'me (Megant), and driving 
madly in the (Lirkncbs upsets her ami his two children down & 
precipice, and Im-comos n prey to despondency. At the news of 
tin! death of th"ir grandfather the young people come to England, 
Eustace to succeed to his grandfathers estate; and the introduction, 
to their youthful mini takes place. Harold, of course, is of mag¬ 
nificent and gigantic proportions; at once lie wins the aunt’s regard 
and admiration, and the party agree to keep house together at 
the family mansion, Argliouso (Argos), near the town of Miccning 
(Myeenre), and hero the Labours are carried out, of which tho 
modern Eurystheus, mi empty, vainglorious, tut't-hunting snob, 
takes th-> credit. Harold, in simplicity of heart, sets about re¬ 
forming all abuses, regardless who has the praise. The first feat 
is a literal reproduction. There is a -wild-beast show on Nome 
Heath (Xeimoa); the lion ©snipes, to the terror of the multitude, 
and is mastered, and choked by Harold, with the aid of a 
carriage-rug; hia skin figuring ever after in the narrative. Tho 
Lon ip nil Hydra, is typically represented bv the “Dragons Head” 
public, which, when put down and shut up on one side of the street, 

| develops into several dragon*—“ Real,” “ Original ” Dragons’ Heads 
— (*u the other, until the Curate, Ben Yoliund, whom we take to 
be loins, strikes at the root of the evil. The Club we assume to- 
bo verbally represented in the Workman's Club, established on 
temperance principles, at a pottery, wet up a» a Limited Liability 
Company. The swift Stag of tho Holden Horns, who is to lie- 
caught alive, is Viola, of fawn-like grace, beauty, and pretty wil- 
fnines.*, whom Harold, mooting on her quiny, leaden willing captive 
to Aunt Lucy, from whom, by the will of wrathful Diana, her 
lady mol her, Hie has been estranged. The capture of the Wild 
Boar in tho anew is t he rescue from a snowed-up train of the Earl 
of Erymanth (Eryinunthus), a prosy nobleman, pronounced by bis 
deliverer “ a groat bore. * The Augean Stables are tbc miasma- 
hreedimr premise!* of a farmer who guides himself by the proverb 
that Muck is the farmers nosegay. 

The carnivorous birds of Luke Stymphulis arc the scandal¬ 
mongers Avion >Sfyiupson and her sisters, whom the hero conquer* 
by rescuing their dog from a mill-race. The prodigious wild bull 
which laid waste the country is Bullock, tho bullying agent of the 
Arghousu property. Tho Mures of 1 Homed, which fed on human 
flesh, are the racers of Dermot, im Irish absentee, who for their 
sakes leaves his tenantry to starve. The girdle of the Amazons is 
tli© Champion Belt of the Archery Club, long held by the Amazon 
liippolitu llorsniiin, whose family (the Centaurs) havo their 
further work to do iu the story. The tenth labour is performed in 
Australia, where Harold encounters the sheep-stealer (G cry on) and 
wrestles with the gimit. Iris double, and bearing his name, who 
| seems to personate in the authors mind tho Hercules of vulgar 
heathendom, whom aim is anxious to dissociate from the hero 
who chose Virtue instead of IMeasure. The golden apples come 
from the same region. They are nuggets ol' gold committed under 
difficulties to his kenning in atonement for a fraud. Tho crowning 
labour, in which Cerberus figures, must be a hard nut for any in¬ 
vention to crack, lie hua to bo reduced to ono dog—Kerby; 
but then ho is a mad one. 

To produce a v igorous picture of a u great simple nature,” in¬ 
tent on reforming the more patent and flagrant social miseries, lias 
b»en tho authors aim throughout»rather than any reproduc¬ 
tion of the charm of classic legend. Wo have read lalaly 
that drains do not loud themselves readily to the comic muse, ana 
social reforms of tho material order arc equally coy of putting 
themselves to school with the Graces. Yet sometimes Miss Yang© 
shows a gratuitous defiance of elegance in bur dotcriqjnatioa to 
be real. The diminutives aud tobrii/uels hv which she dieting jidpt 
her characters needlessly jar on our t,isle, though we recognise 
in them the hold she keeps on her idea. But the reader, too* In 
his work to do as well os tho author. It is impossible tin ad tfc 
story without treating it nt a puzzle to be found ot*t. and, if 
solution presents itself, a son.'.© ot incongruity remains, ws do Hot* 
it is true, know a great deal about Eurystheus. but his reprceenta- 
tive in tho modern version is irreconcilable with our notions, Wo 
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supposo that, as Shakapeare, wanting a Homan buffoon, went to tho 
senate house, so here, wanting* a snob as a toil for her simple 
noble-hearted hero, she made sum that legend, if only full enough, 
could furnish her with one; but his Government-house ball, his 
study of the Peerage, bis appeals to Harold on the poiut of kid- 
gloves and gentility, seem to the reader to break too entirely loose 
from the analogy which the author undertakes to work out. This, 
however, may he hypercritical. 

The work Is a bold venture, and, if not wholly successful, is at 
least a proof of the author's powers. It is carried through with a 
spirit and evident, enjoyment which excites the reader's sympathy 
when ho perceives that what he at tint looked for is n«»t within the 
writer's scope or plan. Put in one poiut. the legend, both in itsilf 
and ns she treats it, does fall in with a natural bent. Wo suppose 
that undisciplined strength—the gigantic mould of mind and 
hotly—must always he attractive to tbo physically weaker sex. 
Whether in imagination or reality it is a fascinating idea to subdue, 
so much force to gentleness and practical good. And wo observe 
here a greater tolerance for manly weak nows than in the author’s 
earlier works, and a greater trust in woman's beneficent inlliicuce. 
The youthful Aunt Lucy (placed iu that relation as the only one 
■which permitted her unchaperoned ei>iupniiioii*hip) marries in 
tbo end the reformed spendthrift—a pickle in childhood, and sent 
home bv many successive tutors as impiaciicahle. Dcjnniru, after 
having done her work upon the hero by means of smallpox infection, 
marries the converted sceptic; and Harold himself, by the 
unanimous voice of all the survivors of the story, owes the sub¬ 
duing of his wild nature to Lucy's tender watchfulness and good 
counsels, who shows herself throughout her narrative his uncon¬ 
scious good genius. 


rmxESi: ritovERRs.* 

T ttk e ast is the home of proverbs. If we seek for llie 
enures which have produced this re-ull, we find prominent 
among them the prevailing custom in Asia of imparting both in¬ 
struction and amusement by word of mouth, mid also the genius 
of luont Oriental languages, which, front their conciseness, lend 
themselves easily and gracefully to the I'oni. of words known as 
proverb*. There is nothing more calculate i *■' revive tbo ilagsring 
attention of an audience, or to add flavnui u a discourse, than tlu> 
judicious use of short, apt, and pithy sayings. Of this n< u*> are 
better uvvuie than the wandering \rnb story-teller whose bread 
depends on the interest ho is able to excite among the wealthy 
frequenters of Eastern ha/aars, or the Indian vagrant who, sealed 
beneath some shady tree, seeks to etichuin tins attention of his 
village audience by talcs of love and adventure; or, again, the 
Japanese priest, who makes piihv sayings and broad jokes his 
vehicle of instruction, and emphasizes his lessons in morality by 
homely and not. always delicate illustrations. In China, however, 
the early introduction of cheap printing and the oompaiativojy 
wide spread of education has in great, measure .-ubsfituted the 
story-book for the ^tory-teller, and volumes of discourses for ex¬ 
tempore sermons. From one fruitful provocative to proverb- 
inaking the (Chinese are therefore cut olf; hut, on the other hand, 
their Janeuugo, from its conciseness mid its ideographic eharueter, 
is pre-eminently lilted to cxpic-s in terse and pictorial figures those 
results of observation and experience which are apt to form them¬ 
selves into proverbs ; and at the same time the literary habits of 
the people are just such as to encourage a taste for moulding tlie-.o 
into polished and well-turned phrase*. The result is that in no 
country in the world have proverbs a wider circulation than in 
Ghiim) and ns a natural coii-equonci: they re licet with both truth 
and accuracy the national characteristics of the people. 

Several European writers have preceded Mr. Scarborough in 
collecting Chinese proverbs. More than lifty years ago, Sir John 
Davis published his Chi nr nr Moral Maxim*; in 1869 M. lYruy 
brought out a small volume of Proverhr* Chinois ; und Mr. 
Doolittle, in the second pnrt of his JInndbook of the Chinese Lun - 

K , has given a long li^t of proverbial sayings. Hut these coi¬ 
ns sink into insignificance iu point of number when compared 
with that in the volume before us. Sir John Davis’s hook con¬ 
tained 200 proverbs, M. lVrny’a 441, Mr. Doolittle’s several 
hundred, hilt. Mr. .Scarborough lias furnished 11s with 2.720 
examples. The native collections arc neither numerous nor huge. 
Mr. Scarborough enumerates eight works upon which he Lias 
drawn, but as ho justly observes, “ the bulk of the proverbs current 
in tbo hvnd exist only in the memories and on the lips of the popu¬ 
lation,” and it is from these sources tlmt tlm present collection Las 
principally been gathered. 

As with the sayings of every land, Chinese proverbs assume 
various forms. The most esteemed are those known as Toy-fuze, 
or “antithetical couplets.” These aro formed according to 
btrictly technical rules. They must contain the same number of 
characters in each line, which must scan accurately as regards the 
tones or inflexions of the voice which aro inherent in them, and in 
the verbal construction of the couplet the re must be an antithesis 
Igtwttfn tho ports of speech represented by the words composing 
wlchlino-, thus particles must bo placed in antithesis lo particles, 
nouns to nouns, verbs to verbs, and so on. Another kind are tho 
teen-heu, or /connected sentences.” These are lens formal than 
the, Tuy-t.*ze. f tbe only rule to be observed in their composition 
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being that each line must contain the same number of characters, 
and tlioro is generally, though not of necessity, a sharp antithesis 
between tho first and second lines. As a specimen of this anti¬ 
thesis we may quote tho translation of proverb No. 1674 in the 
work before us, “ It is not hard to talk about good works, hut to 
do them.” Others take tho form of a plain sentence, to which 
sometimes is given just enough rhythm to give it an easy and 
flowing utterance. .So much lor tho styles in which they aro*com¬ 
posed in the original; but, before leaving this part of tho subject, 
wo will turn for a moment to the way in which Mr. Scarborough 
has rendered them into English. Their sense ho has succeeded 
in imparting with great, accuracy, and where ho 1ms been content 
to give us prose, versions of their meaning, I10 has done so in torso 
English ; hut unfortunately he has in some instances attempted to 
reprodueo the original in verso, and in a vast majority of these 
eases it would have been much better if ho lmd refused to listen 
to the promptings of his poetic fancy. Eor example, it would not 
be diflioult to iimmine a prose version of proverb No. II72 which 
would be preferable to tho following:— 

Civil and martial niumlsiriii* must 

Our to his seal, one to Ins tlag, trust; 

or ono of No. 1169 to this : — 

One flarii of a civil magistrate’* pen 

Makes the martial m-igi >tr.ite jump again ; 

or ono of Xo. 1133 to this:— 

Try you to d« fraud in curium* and levonun ; 

The mandarin *-uon will try to he having you. 

lint iu saying this, wo have pointed out tho only fault we have to 
timl viiih tho hook. Tho proverbs are well selected and arranged, 
und a copious index enables the reader to refer at once to such 
prov erbs as l>e:»r on any particular subject or subjects. 

One characteristic of tin* Chinese, as of all Oriental peoples, pre¬ 
sents itself prominently in the proveibs before us, and that is tho 
wide ditieronco which exists between the high standard of morality 
in math rs of government, and conduct which they profess to strive 
to reach f and the corruption and dishonesty which pervado 
their practici> in every condition of lifts; in other words, between 
their professions and their deeds. Nothing cun he more suhlimn 
than the motives which it is said should actuate the conduct of 
lusui lo his telfow-men, and yet oilen iu the same page we meet, 
with proverbs which throw an unerring light on the mil springs of 
action which are uppermost, in the minds of the people. What 
saving, f».r example, could he mom suggestive of high-soiiled 
and pme-hand. d officials than the following : There are three 

rules for men in olliee : be upright, be cautious, be diligent.’’ 
And yet Imw dillen nt is the picture, which evidently is tho 
truest lo nature, nflbrded by such as those which appear cheek¬ 
ily-jowl with the above:—“Neither dogs nor mandarins injure 
iho^.i who give them anything,” “Mens hearts are like ii.m, 
and the rule of mandarins like a furnace,” ‘‘An oflie.-r’s door 
is like a maiJ.et-place,” “ Deceive, but don’t, insult, a mandarin." 
Hut tills violent contrast meets one aL every turn iu China. 
The Emperors, many of whom Lave been ns dissolute, selfish, 
and cruel as it. is possible tor men to he, have been accus¬ 
tomed to expatiate in the Peking (Saztlfc on the ardent zeal with 
which liiey have attempted to follow tho virtuous, patriotic, and 
merciful conduct of some idealized being of antiquity : no Minister 
of t^tate, however itching may bo his palm, writes of himself in 
any public document but as ol‘ ono who passes sleepless nights and 
restless days in his endeavours to suppress all corruption in tho 
administration of liis department; and whole libraries of books 
are written on tlio virtues of honest and patriotic mandarins, who, 
if they ever existed, Lind but very few iu modern China to follow 
iu their train. Of course wo do not mean to say that, there are no 
honest ami upright officials in China, hut such arc in an in- 
iiuitesimal minority. Hut it should always ho home in mind, in 
ml lint inn of the almost universal corruption, that their .salaries aro 
udiciously small, often quite insufficient to pay the followers 
and servants necessary to the maintenance of their posts, and tlmt 
they hold their appointments for three years only. The results of 
those causes are that each one is by force of circumstances com¬ 
pelled to prey upon tho inhabitants of the districts under his con¬ 
trol, and by a selfish instinct is tempted to squeeze as much out of 
tho people during tho tenure of his office as they will submit to 
part with without breaking out into open revolt. Iu this way it 
uas conic to pfie-s that at tlio present day official virtue is but >1 
relative term in Chinn, and people speak with admiration and 
respect of a mandarin who supplements hia income out of his sub¬ 
jects’ pockets without oppressing them, and who tempers bribery 
with a show of justice. “ Never believe a portionless magistrate 
when he says his rule ia pure” is a saying which is plainly tbo re¬ 
sult of popular experience. 

The view suggested by a number of proverbs in the volume 
before us of the religious tendencies of the people is very interest¬ 
ing, and shows how infinitely deeper seated among them is the 
natural worship of heaven or the Supremo Being than are tho im¬ 
ported sophistries and superstitions of Buddha and Laou-tszo. 
Heaven is never otherwise than respectfully referred to, while 
nothing can be mofc contemptuous than tho way in which 
Hoffilhi.it and Taonist priests are often spoken of. We may quote 
the following proverbs as illustrative of these remarks:—“man 
depends on heaven, as a ship on her pilot”; “ Heaven responds to 
man as quickly ns shadow to form, or ocho to voice u Them is 1 ' 
nothing partial in the ways of heaven ”; “ Imperial heaven will 
never slight a man of sorrows.” On tho otner hand, 11 Only 
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those bocome bonzes who can't make a living”*, il The monastery 
faces the nunnery; there is notliing in that —yet there may bo ”; 
u For one eon who becomes a priest nine generations get to 
heaven”; “A magistrate is never at leisure—a bonze always 
is,” &c. 

s Tl,o popular views on the various relations of life aro abundantly 
illiWtrated by numerous proverbs in Mr. Scarborough's collection. 
The necessity of showing lilial piety to parents, the value set by 
parents upon sons, ami the indifference shown a» to the possession 
of daughter, aro all plainly traced out; and though there is no 
direct reference to infanticide, there is an unpleasant sound in such 
aayings as, “ When one family rears a daughter, a hundred 
families ask her in marriage ’’; “ Those who rear daughters hop 
lor great suitors.” Judging from some of the proverbs relating to 
the inurrittge state, Chinese opinion seems to agreu with the old 
English saying 

A span if 1, » wife, and a walnnt-trcc, 

The more they arc beaten the hotter they be ; 

but there is abundant evidence that domestic happiness is common, 
and also that not mifrcquently “ the grey mam is the best horse” 
in China as elsewhere. Between many of the less obvious of these 
Chinese proverbs and those current among ourselves there is a 
striking resemblance; for instance, a half-witted person is de¬ 
scribed in our midland counties as being “ninepence in the 
shilling,” and in China as being “ the fourth of a thousand 
cash,” or “two hundred and fifty.” Throughout most of Mr. 
Scarborough’s pages a very great deal of practical wisdom 
is to 1)0 found; and, ill these days (»f superficial acquirements, 
ninny students might derive benefit, from such saws on study as the 
following“ Learning cannot Lo gulped down,” “ Every cha¬ 
racter must bn chewed to get out its juice,” “(loud students are 
liko workers in hard wood,” “ Most things are easy to learn, but 
hard to master.” 

It may be doubted whether some of the savings quoted by Mr, 
Scarborough can rightly he described as proverbs; such, for 
exainpV, as to wish “ May fuir winds attend you!” But, with 
few exceptions, his collection represents very perfectly the pro¬ 
verbial wisdom of China, and to all who are interested in such 
subjects we confidently recommend his volume. 


YACHTING IN THE* ARCTIC SEAS.* 

M R. LAMOXTS book is interesting, although in some sense it 
is a record of Juilures. lie bus a passiou for Arctic voyages. 
A good many years ago he published an entertaining volume on 
Seatons with the. Sea-Horses ; and, after an interval devoted to 
public life and foreign travel, be lias returned to his early love 
with as much ardour as over. Sitting in solitary meditation on 
the bleak shores of Spitzborgen, among the icebergs, walruses, 
seals, and sealbwl, he falls into a train of melancholy regrets over 
wasted years of his life, and money squandered on electioneering. 
Looking at things from his personal point of view, we cannot doubt 
that he is right. Lor l,o has most of (lie qualifications, natural and 
adventitious, for a successful Arctic explorer. lie has lime and 
money at his disposal; ho has set his heart on contributing to 
Aretfe. discovery; and, as hodclighlsin this sort of life in spite of its 
hardships, its dangers, and its occasional dreariness, he is content 
to resign himself to disappointments when ho has done his utmost 
to command success. Ilis days of involuntary waiting pass 
the more easily that he is an enthusiastic sportsman and a deadly 
shot. Most men would be disposed to doubt whether hunting 
tho walrus is the most exciting sport, in the w oriel. But that is 
Mr. LamontV opinion, and ho has some right to speak, for he 
has followed the chase in the interior of Africa and Asia, not to 
speak of the highlands of his native Scotland. Ilo and his people 
had their fair share of dangers in the voyage ho is describing. 
Twice his steam yacht took the ground or the ieo, in treacherous 
currents laden with icebergs and drifting fragments. In case of 
the worst, which seemed extremely likely to happen to them, they 
had to betake themselves to the boats with valuables and necessaries, 
and awaited in intense anxiety a result which they could do little to 
influence. Hod their ship lieen lost, there would have been nothing 
left them but a winter passed in those inhospitable latitudes, or a 
row across the ocean to Norway in their open boats. Twice they 
were saved when they scarcely ox pec ted it, and returned to their 
comfortable vessel to find it little the worse. Accidents of the 
kind, os Mr. Micawher remarks, may be confidently expected, and, 
or. the whole, the crow of the Diana had cause to congratulate 
themselves on their good fortune. But what most people would 
perhaps regard as the most serious drawback to such adventurous 
cruises are those summer gales of Novava Zombla which, when 
thoy come thick with drifting snow, *■ aro productive of the moat 
abject state of despair.' The eddying sleet drives every one below 
except the watch and the man At* the wheel, who sits like a snow 
statue with his feet in a hag of hay. The look-out has a tremen¬ 
dous responsibility, as they go groping about the edge of the ice¬ 
pack or of some rock-hound coast with its jutting p^cipiees. 
Thoir knowledge of the currents which may bo carrying them 
along is mere gueftswork, and they are always in expectation of a 
disagreeable surprise when tho atmosphere thins and shows them 
their whereabouts. Ever)'thing on the deck is enveloped in ice, 
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and each time the vessel goes about in a succession of cautious 
tacks, the silence is broken oy the rattioof showers of icicles. “ The 
angle at which the ship heela over to leeward renders ordinary 
occupations impossible; and rather than encounter the hazard of 
tumbling and rolling againRt each other in the narrow cabin, wo 
sit in woll-jammed positions and spend tho time in desultory 
reading.” 

Mr. Lamont, howevor, is a living proof that a life of this kind 
has a charm for certain temperaments, and in the general election of 
1868 he withdrew, as he tells us, from a contest for his county, that 
he might undertake another cruise to the North. He superintended 
the building of a screw steam yacht to suit his fancy, aud the 
Diana of 251 tons was the result. .Strong, rakish, and handy, she 
roved all that could be desired, though, when the screw was 
roken ut a critical moment, il turned out that the blades hod been 
made of soft iron instead of coat steel as per contract. lu getting 
his crew together, Mr. Lament had an oyu to the double purpose 
with which he was sailing. It was his intention to force his 
way northward and westward as far as ho could, towards 
tho mysterious territories of Gilles Land aud Franz Joseph 
Land, or into those little-known seas which lie to the ooat of 
Novaya Zambia. But ae success in these objects depended on tho 
season, and as disappointments and delays were certain in any case, 
he made his arrangements to fall hack on ■walrus-bunting and 
seal-shouting. It is an idea of his, and it seems a very rational 
one, that amateur enterprise would be greatly promoted were gentle¬ 
men to combine profit with discovery. Ily making use of one’s 
idle time, 0110 may not only get a groat deal of exciting amuse¬ 
ment, hut fill the ship with a cargo that may actually cover its 
expenses. An average seal will yield 200lbs. of blubber, a good- 
sized walrus about 500 lbs., and tho latter animal, including the 
hide and the ivory, will give a value of about 12/, So tho hold of 
the Diana whs lilted with tallies for tho reception of blubber, and 
us her stock of coals was consumed their place was to bo tilled up 
with cargo. Moreover, in addition to the experienced harpooners 
and others whom he shipped before sailing from Scotland, Mr. 
Lamont had bespoken the services of half a dozen Norseman 
supposed to be. specially at home in clausing thews Arctic animals. 
It buenis certain, from what he tolls ns, that making commercial 
adventure one of the objects of Arctic voyugiug would rather 
stimulate adventurous research than retard il. For it is only 
by going a long way off and taking advantage of the superiority 
giveu by steam power that you can hupe nowadays to make 
good hags of seals and walruses. The creeks and inlets in tho 
more accessible waters swarm with sloops from tho various 
Norwegian ports which are fitted out for hunting and nothing 
else. Their hardy mariners push on emulou&ly among the dan¬ 
gerous ice Hoes that threaten to beset them and cut off their 
rotreat; and their vessels, by the way, arc as little titled as maybe 
for ice navigation, being generally old aud most indifferently 
found. But the result is that gumo of all sort*, amphibious and 
terrestrial, grows annually scarcer. Tho walruses h.i\u either 
shifted their haunts altogether, or become extraordinarily shy and 
suspicious; while valleys in Spitsbergen that used to be pastured 
with great herds of reindeer may be drawn blank day after day by 
tho most skilful and indefatigable stalkor. So far, however, as tho 
reindeer aro concerned, much appears to depend on the season. 
Towards the end of tho summer, and before starting on the home¬ 
ward voyage, Mr. Lament's hunts might almost be characterized m 
butchery wore it not that he was in want of fresh piuv k»ious for 
his crew. On one oocasion, almost iucrcdible as it sounds, ho 
bagged seven out of tun deer on a single drive and with a small 
muzzle-loading rifle. Another time, when wo hear of seventeen 
being killed oti the same stretch of grouud, we aro nut surprised to 
learu that tho poor animals were so tame that “ wo might have 
shot any number by simply standing in view till they came up to 
be shot." Nothing but frying aud feasting was going forward 
on board; tho yacht’s rigging was festooned witli haunches 
and fat forequarters; and, after ample provision had been 
made for the homeward voyage, several casks full of hams 
were salted down. By way of contrast to this tamo slaughter 
of reindeer for tho pot. or spit, wo have some thrilling inci¬ 
dents of the walrus-hunting which is Mr. Umout’c. ideal of en¬ 
joyment. The animal may be cither shot or harpooned. To 
shoot him he should be approached from bchiud. as tho vulnerable 
spots aro in tho brain, and tho brain is in the bock of the unshapely 
head. There is u certain excitement in tho stalk over tho water, 
lor when tho walruses lie out in groups they always place a sentinel. 
The boat must steal upon thorn through the channels among the 
floes, and, according to Mr. Lamont, should its bows jar on tho edge 
of the ico the vibrations may give the alarm to the game to a dis¬ 
tance of a couple of miles or so. But in shooting, with tho 
discharge of the shot all is over; either the animal is killed 
where ho lies, or ho rolls himself over tho edge of tho ice and 
disappears in tho depths of tho water. When he is harpooned, on 
tho contrary, everybody must bo on the alert; much more so 
should a couple of groat bulls bo harpooned hi tho same time, as 
not uufrequently happens, They go under with a rush, dragging 
tho stem of lue boat down after them; and should the ma n 
charged with tho duty delav to cut clear at tho critidl moment, 
the wrecked crew may ho floating in tho icy water befljre 
they have had time to speculate on the probabilities of 
an accident; or tho wounded monster may turn short on the 
lino liko n salmon, aud, rising savagely below the boat, drive 
his tusks through tho bottom. In a well-found boat evert pre¬ 
caution is taken against ;»uch casualties. Nails and a hammer and 
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plates of metal sheathing? are stowed away handy; and indeed all 
the hunting appointment* are made as perfect as possible. Still 
fatal accident# are frequent. Many n boaL that pulls away cheerily 
from the ship is never heard of again; and on one occasion the 
Diana picked up a stranded walrus boat, with broken lines, that 
had evidently been drugged under to the drowning of the crow. 

We need not say much of Mr. Lnmonl** volume us a record of 
discovery, for the simple reason that, through no fault of his owu, 
he discovered very little. His perseverance and enterprise deserved 
a better recompense; but luck is everything in Arctic navigation, 
and in the season of i86y in particular the ice acorn* to have been set 
thick to the southward. Repeatedly he steamed up lor those narrow 
waters which lead to the east of No vaya ZembIn,lo the Kara Sea, or to 
tlio icy waters that lie towards tiiJles Kami on tin* north count of 
Spitsbergen. Sometimes ho was stopped on the threshold; soniu- 
times ho could thread their dangerous mazes up to a certain point, 
but had to return in the end without having nciiievud any tangible 
results. Nothing, we should imagine, can bo more mortilying 
than the consciousness that the settled lie of the ice-pack, after tin 
unusually inclement season, make.- IVerii exploration absolutely 
hopeless; and it would appear that the climate must have changed 
greatly iathu last two orthn-ccemuries.or else that I heeurliest Avcl ic 
navigators, who sailed northward** in comparative <\x*kle-.du*lls, had 
the luck which their extraordinary daring deserved. Year atlcr year 

} ?ou may bo locked out by leagues of impenetrable ire-field* from 
and that was laid down on the charts one hundred and titty or 
two hundred years a go. In taking leave of Mr. Ijiunont we may 
add that he has turned the achievements of predecessors and con¬ 
temporaries to good literary purpose, and that his book U inter¬ 
spersed with much useful geographical jnfuriiuilion, which n.a!*os 
it a valuable record of di&covciy from tin* e:irlu a st period to tlm 
present time. 


AMERICAN" LITE 11 ATl’UK. 

u \ FARMER’S Vucati*>u ” * wi'ius to have been spent as wisely, 
*l\. profitably, and pliu«aiit!y us vacations need to be spent, by 
University men in tho days when rcadmg w.l. a reality without 
being an iu tolerable burden, and imtri.* burnable places vvu'o often 
ttclected as being pre< iscly tinwhere men mi.hi read without 
fear of distill bailee all the lumiiing, and linn - f .»yuhic walks and 
rides for the afternoon; ^ miih- very It -w m< u -*UJl spend a holi¬ 
day when they neitln-r intend !»■ Write a boob nor to get up mate’ 
rial for small talk during the coming sea^m. Thu Uhxmiel 
Islands have been quite as much vi-ited and described ns Uju-v 
deserve', but I but dees not render llmm U-.,s interesting to a man 
who likes to see with his own eyes and choieio for himself, liot 
what he ** ought to have seen," but what he rcaLly cares to see. 
Holland is a land of dull weather and wearisome sameness of 
scenery ; but scenery is not the only thing worth m eingor |ravelling 
to see, and Holland Inis sights of its own to show that arc quite as 
interesting in their way as the highest mountain that was ever 
climbed or tho most remarkable of historical relics and ruins. Mr. 
Waring* professional iuteicst in the peculiar agricultural system 
of the Channel Islands, ami in (he nuiural wealth and splendid 
cultivation of the binds which Holland and her sister provinces 
have reclaimed from the ocean, gave a special purpose to his 
journey, and lends a continuity and unity to his narrative which 
tho travels and writings of holiday tourists rarely possess. A 
farmer fortunately can write us be can talk about his trade, with¬ 
out that fear of pu/ziilig or wearying his audience which would 
hamper the merchant or manufacturer. The technical terms of 
his art are intelligible to all, and nearly all feel a respect lor tho 
oldest and iiioBl universal, and an interest iu the simplest and least 
sophisticated, of huuiun industries, which they entertain for no 
other. Couftecploudly Mr. Waring’s descriptions of the rich 

polders of the Nutherkuids, of the form-buildings and houses whose 
size and comfort hour witness to the solid wealth of their owners, 
of the carefully kept dairies and tlm cheese factories, will bo ac¬ 
ceptable to a large circle of readers who hove themselves little or 
nothing to do with farming, and know just enough of it to dis¬ 
tinguish A shorthorn from an Alderney or a clovor-lield from 
pasture-land. Rut the most valuable and interesting part of his 
work is that which explain*, with extreme caru and clearness, 
tuid with the help of a lew simple diagrams, maps, and illustra¬ 
tions, the process by which great arena of land—some of it 
the bed of lakes or inlets from time immemorial, mhuo of 
it drowned by inundations of which hictovy still preserve.*, 
the record— hive Leon roc-Jaimed for habitation and culti¬ 
vation ; and of tho methods by which tho same or similar 
objects were achieved in olden days. Tho vu^t dykes that Htill 
protect great part of the Nut hoi-laud h from the tides of tho North 
Sea or the floods of the Rhine, and the soil they guard, lying 
many yards below high-water mark, remind the observer how v ery 
ancient i9 the system of reclamation which, in its latest feats, 
seems oue of the marvellous tasks that have taxed to the utter¬ 
most the gigantic mechanical resources of tho age; how nearly 
the windmill achieved all that steam-engines can do ; liow early 
tbn^Uiiteh ventured upon what appears the most daring of human in¬ 
ventions, tlio croation of a laud from the ocean bottom, not by raising 
the aoil, but simply by excluding the water; and how completely 
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they relied on their artificial coasts when they ventured to build 
villages, to scatter a large population, and even to found cities, at 
such a level that n single breach iu the sea-wall might expose 
them all to be permanently covered. The saying llint the comitiy 
of iho Netherlands “ draws fifty foot of water 1 ’ does not, of com so, 
express u literal truth. Great pari of it is aliovohigh-water niwk, 
or no oue would ever have sell led thaw; great part of the rest 
was rather marsh and swamp than lake—that is, lav between inch 
and low water mark—or its reclamation would hardly have entered 
into tho minds of men. Rut there is a largo area which Jits ho 
fur below the sea-level that the canal-boats sail ftl a considerable 
elevation over tlio surrounding land, while the ships into which 
their loads are delivered have their keels ou a level with the mast 
or cabin chimney-top of the c\ma!-houte. Ships and farmluni - s 
lire not near enough for their respective heights to be eemp.iivd ; 
but if they were, it is strictly true that the rools of the homes 
would bo seen to bo lower than tho vessels' keels, and that the 
tidies swim above the topmost branches of the trees. As it is tim 
double series of canals by which tho water is drained (i<>iu the re- 
eluimed lands, and the gradual ascent by which it U deliveu d into 
thu distant ocean, present a much slighter contrast, nnd preclude 
the possibility of artuully realizing by iho eye the dillereinr of ihc 
extreme, levels—the polder i 11 which the e.itllr* feed, and the sea, 
forty feet higher, on which tin* viwIleal tluit convey the dmiy 
produce to England or America. T polders aro the richest 
and most valuable soil in the Netherlands, and, gloat us i.*> the 
cost of reclamation, tho available laud recovered sells at once 
at a rate which nearly covers tho actual expense of the 
costliest work yet achieved, leaving tlio State- which alone 
can unrhittke such enormous work.*. —1 ho dear gainer by the 
entire fin at km wliieli the laud r.nd the population it will 
support call bear. We should recommend to any one who 
h;:** not lime or desire to read through Mr. Witling's luode.-l 
volume Lo study at loiiht his lucid uccvmnt of the draining of the 
Haarlem Luke, so as to understand the courage, skill, and perse¬ 
verance which such works even now require, and to form s*'Uio 
faint idea «)f the pains and determination by w hich the nmuliy 
was emargt*d and preserved in the tl:*\when steam-power was y« 1 
| unknown. Mr. Waring carefully explain* the peculiar 1-mliana.- 
I incuts arising from the intermittent working ol the windmills. ,md 
! the enormous addition to tho ncce->:irj “ b:\uin *'>pare— lie* irinnl- 
I built up for the reception of the di,unapt* water- -v\ hick that work* 

, ing requireil. 

.1 humour in Norway * is a well-written, plensu'it, but by i:<- 
I means striking description of scenery and people that have U-en 

j de.senta*d u hundred timed before. Auj one who has never \ .. 

’ the midnight sun, and has no idea what it is really like, may ga 
a clear notion of the phenomenon from lliis volume. Any o- • 
who has never enjoyed Norwegian salmon-fishing, or heard other 
people talk about *t, and the charms of tho country to which 
it introduces them, will hero find tLe* best available substitute 
f<>r dnecl knowledge of the subject. Any ono who Ins never 
sat iii it carriole or read of can inlo-U a veiling will learn whul 
a carriole is, and vvlmt aro its pleasures and ixicoiivenu nee*; 
and any one who knows nothin*, about the hardy yeomanry 
of Norway, the stock from which hove sprung so many 
nobilities, will get some alight notion of a people well worth 
under.'.t.nnding from these pages. Rut we tear that when this is 
said, there is not much more to say for a very readable book, and 
that the class to whose consideration we have commended it— 
educated English men and women who huv« neither visited Norway 
nor heard and mud as much as they euro to know about it—is not 
numerous enough to give it a remmiemtivo circulation in Engl .ml. 
Ita prospects til home limy bo better. America is bo far alt that 
men cannot take a month’s fishing iu Norway by way of a yearly 
holiday; and 1 lie regular American travellers seldom venture into 
regions devoid of all the. comforts of hotels, and by no means 
attractive lo ladies; so that the author may hope to find plenty of 
his countrymen who neither know all that he can tell them nor 
arc quite indifferent to it. 

A (rlnnjm at the Art of Japan t is not a book to ho 
skimmed, and the treatment is a little t.00 deep and technical 
to attract tho ordinary render, or win from him that at¬ 
tentive study which is necessary to understand it. Rut to 
artists, to all concerned in designing and in art manufactures, 
to intelligent collectors and connoisseurs, it should be welcome, 
ns affording a careful and well-considered view of tlio prin¬ 
ciples and character of Oriental art, and of its signal divergence 
from all that is called by the same name in Europe; of the mode 
in which, by foregoing the attempt to represcut nature accurately, 
and subordinating literal truth to practical availability, the artiste 
of Japan and China have succeeded iu a class of designs oml a 
kind of ornamentation hardly studied here, and of the exquiritu 
taste in colour which bus given so peculiar a value to their ware. 
The deficiency of the book is its poverty iu illustrations. These 
are few, and thoso which are given are mere faint outlines of figures, 
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presenting to the unprofessional reader no idea whatever, save that 
of impevloiiLion, incompleteness, and illegibility. They havn, of 
counts, tlitvii- use and mcuuing us explanatory of Japanese drawing 1 , 
and its adaptation to curved Hurfucesj but to render the book fully 

\ ici'ulile to students much more should have been given. Ah it 
is, however, the volume in ono which all interested in art wares, of 
whllii ver kind, should possum, and which they will bo able to 
illu-truLo by comparing its descriptions and the principles it. Ijys 
down with tlie numerous collections of Eastorn art mnnuliiciurcs 
uivo.sdble to English students. It may give hoiiiv little h*dp, 
peih-ips, to the development of a bettor and more eclectic 
of <lcfig,i than we yet possess. 

The ro.-urd of a Quakers experiences among the Indions # is not 
wriLeu with any party bins, and shows no disposition to rriLiriz© 
with se verily the uiunuguniuutof the J Jcpart.ment, enimhdous as most 
Aiik ricuiir*believe it to bo, nvir yet to side with the Indians against 
flu* white men, to apologize for the cruelties of the savage, nr ex¬ 
aggerate tho UvucheroUN crimes of a civilized soldiery. 'I he author 
wiu a te teher under tho patronage of tho Government, and on good 
terms with the Government agents, and therefore avoids any disclo- 
&iire» w hich might Ijo otfensive to his employers or injurious to his 
lrimiiis. llimself frequently exposed to danger, and living within 
sight of the most, horrible scenes of the frightful bolder wariare 
tlntr. breaks ouL from time to time, ho is under no temptation to 
palliate Indian atrocities: and, as a fervent votary of bis own liiith, 
hr leg.irds with ospecial horror the superstitious nud idolatrous 
practices of the “ savages/' and tho occasional capture;* of white 
women and children (generally Mexicans) by those whom bo 
describes ns heathens. Vet tho general bearing of bin testimony 
i* la v« mi able to the Indians, and most damaging to bis country¬ 
men. That, the great majority even of such tribes as the Kiow\.& 
and Comanrhea wi.Ji to keep the peacu oven under mwuv pro- 
Vnuitiori, and are seldom entangled in war except when made 
•iiiwMeiuhie for the f.elion of young, impulsive, and uuiminago- 
:iblo mrinlii*™ of the trilx*, or driven to madness >»v some 
of the treacherous surprises and atrocious massacres which the 
.'•ouumiL'ders of the American troops have repeatedly com¬ 
mitted, mid which tho President has never puuished—examples of 
which are incidentally given in the course of the Quaker’s narrative 
- -that tJiev are not incapable of civilization were they put under 
'utih^L* and protected irom the white traders who make them mad 
with the vilest of intoxicating liquors, and eucournge them tuout- 
r ig»“ Ik supply ing them wit h rill os, revolvers, and niumuniUon - are 
the eonelusions to which the author’s intimate knowledge ol iicoii- 
'id table iioiiion «>f two of the least tameable tribes appears to have 
h*d him. To t hrsn conelusions the language and conduct of the elders 
and responsible chiefs, as related by nearly all trustworthy autho¬ 
rities we do not count either borderers or soldiers among such— 
v.omd ncem distinct!) to point. The Quakers luno seldom failed 
tv» nuke and keep peace with the Indians if they are let alone. 
I 5 ui the present system of tribute and rubbery, exemption from 
law and liability to massacre, the practice of supplying tho Indians 
wiih clothes and food (in payment of annuities promised when they 
wcr»* remov ed from their original homes), half of which are embt z/led 
on tlu: way, and the other hull'of such a quality as white paupers 
would reject with scorn, tho encroachments of pioneers, the hn- 
poruiion ol‘ whisky, the impunity of many loaders in the worst 
uu trapes, and the slaughter of any body of Indians—men, women, 
or children—that may coiue to hand, iu retaliation for “ Indian 
.■uitnigca," without any attempt to detect, and hunt down the per¬ 
petrators—can only end in renewed “ wars/’ nud in tho final 
extermination of tho lied Man. 

The story, not unduly prolonged, of An American in Iceland t, 
Ip open to the same remark that we have made on A Hammer in 
Norway. Iceland, so far as English readers and English tourists 
are concerned, has been so thoroughly ransacked and explored, 
so frequently and fully described, that a now account of the country 
or the people, however well done, has the disadvantage of being 
obviously superfluous. Tho inherent interest of the island, its wild 
f 01 u*ry, its strange history and literature, and the many relics of 
its ancient institutions which are still to be traced in its language 
ami customs, or© amply suilicinut to ensure attention for one good 
book on the subject. But the held is necessarily limited, inasmuch as 
Iceland has but a small area, a monotonous character, and a very 
lumo history ; and, these once described, there is nothing more to 
say about it. If the many English and translated works on 
Icelandic subjects have not found their wuy to American readers, 
wo do not doubt that their countrymau’s sketches, slight though 
they bo, will excite some interest. 

Of these Biographies of English Radical Leaders t the 
principal, if not the sole, merit is that they are “ brief.” Tho 
men are ill selected, their history is badly told, their eulogies are 
ridiculously exaggerated, and the writer’s notions of hhiglish 
politics and prospects are laughably absurd. Ho fancies that .Sir 
Charles Dilko is one of the foremost men in Parliament, and not 
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at all unlikely to have his choice, ore long, between the PfMftiw- 
ship of a Monarchy and the Presidency of a Republic; that Mr. 
Petor Taylor ia a popular idol: mid Llkt the principal leaders of 
opinion out of doors arc Mr. (hlger, Mr. Richards, Mr. Brad laugh, 
and Professor Eawcet t. 

Iu undertaking A Comjuiratim History of ftrligium * we 
certainly incline lo think that Dr. Moffat bus attempted a task far 
boyoud liiflknowlodgu and his powers. In endeavouring to perform 
it withiu the limit* of two small duodecimo volumes, ho has 
assuredly coiuieiuiied himsidf, not merely to complete, but lo 
ludicrous, iiiilure. Nor is the fault merely that of choosing an 
absurdly grand title for an insignificant work, ’['he really historical 
iufoTiuatiou contained iu the two “ parte " now before us ia very small, 
though they pretend to embrace a complete view of “sacred” 
books, from the date of Job, or the Zend-Avesta, to that of tho 
Hook of Mormon ; and the light thrown on the actual relations of 
diflerent “ Scriptures ” and creeds is even less valuable. Oa th© 
whole, wo cun Imrdly undcrabiml why tho book was written; and 
\vc cannot conceive why it should ever bo read. 

Two Locturefcf on the Marion of the Law to the Churches, by 
Mr. Justice Strong of ihe Supreme Court,are so very good that w© 
only regret that they are not more com pled a and elaborate. For their 
own purpose—that of explaining to future ministers of religion that 
the Church as a human society, owning property, claiming rights, 
and capable of interfering willi the rights of olnera, must be sub¬ 
ject to the law of tho kind, nud of explaining how far, in general, 
the laws of tins States take cognizance of Church affairs, now far 
the Courts will interfere, and how' far they consider themselves 
hound by tho official action of the Church in its corporate cha¬ 
racter, or by its legitimately framed regulations—the Lectures ore 
ndmi rably framed. Thev go just co far as it was possible to go in lay¬ 
ing down general principles, and pause just when any further inquiry 
would have led the author into the intricacies ol technical detail 
and local dilleivnccH of law. The result of the discourses may be 
summed up in thus—that in tho country where tho idea of a “ free 
Church in a free Slate ” has been worked out most fully and con¬ 
sistently, a Church is a voluntary society, recognized by the Stale 
in that rapacity alone, and dealt with in exactly the same way and 
on* § the saino principles on which English law deals with au ordinary 
Club. 

Mra. or Miss Gail Hamilton undertakes loprettch to the preachers 
a aeries of Sermons f which certainly contain a good deal of 
sound and practical truth oitau overlooked by tho clergy, and much 
olienor by laymen of an ecclesiastical or “evangelical” turn of 
mind. It is a little numbing to rend in one place a sentence from 
which the “ subjection of women ” follows as a necessary and direct 
corollary; and it might be possible to find a lew actual contradic¬ 
tions uud palpable inconsistencies in this Very volume. But iu tho 
main the doctrines inculcated in these sermons are sound, and, 
wheru they are unsound, they errpieciaely in the opposite direction 
to that in which ordinary preachers, lay or clerical, go astray. 
There is an aggressiveness in the title winch but too truly reflects 
tlm tone of tho book; and we cannot hut think that, if it had been 
revised by a sensible man, sharing most of the writers opinions 
hut lm; from her feminine petulance and from that air of intellec¬ 
tual superiority which dev er women are wont so absurdly to assume, 
the omission of passages amounting in all to some six pages would 
have doubled the circulation andquadrupledtheinfluenceofthework. 

Our NAo Minister § is, we tancy, a lirst attempt in tiction; 
apparently a woman's. There is no power in it, and the ground is 
very ill chosen ; constantly approaching topics so distinctly religious 
that they ought to ho Wit wholly apart from the foolish flirtations 
which inako up tho substance of the story. It is possible that on 
another subject, nud with the advantage of & plot, which is want¬ 
ing to this talc, something better might be achieved. Going Went ft 
is a good brisk boy’s book; Mice at Play ^ and the Story-Book 
for the Children ** are capital reading for winter evenings in a young 
family—the latter especially good. Margery Keith tt and Faith 
avd Patience\X are of flimsy material, but not objectionable; and 
the “Young Defenders”§§ ia a book which will delight boys 
between ten and fourteen. 
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of 14 Young America Abroad," Ac. With Thirle 1 Illustrations. Boston: 
Lee St Shepard. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1870. 

If Mice at Play: a Story for the Whole family. By Noil Forest. With 
Eighteen Illustrations by Sol Eytinge. Boston : Roberta Brothers. {876. 

M A Story-Book for the Children. By Mm. 4. M, Dime. Illustrated. 
Boston: Osgood & Co. London : Sampson Loir St Co. 1875. 

tf Margery Keith. By Virginia F. Xotrasend. Beaton s Loftngt 
don: Sampson Low A Co. - ' 

n Faith and Patience s nr, the lfat rhgttm CHris. A Story,< By Sophy 
Winthrop. Now York: Randolph & Co. J^udon: SampaoiLLoK A CeT 
I §§ The Forest Glen Scries. Brought to the front ; or, the , Young JJ+. 
fenders. By El(juh Kellogg, Author of " Sowed by the ^Vind,* Su Ac. 
Jllustiatod. Boston 1 Leo A Shepard. London: Saapson Low A Clk 
1876, 
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A now edition of Poe’s Poems *, with a strong vindicative 
inciuuir; the Myth of Stum* Idol f, u not very striking story in 
ffnont li'i'hlo verae; and two collections of poems, named from the 
alliterative titles of their first pieces, The Bird and the Bell f, 
now and then lively and ftpi rift'd, ami the 7 %age. and Jloof-Trve §, 
flonietimes musical, complete our list for the month, | 

* Memorial Edition. Poe tun and Essay* of Ed; far Allan Pop. Including I 
Memoir by John IT. Ingram ; Trilmtes to his Mcuiorv by Profeiser Lowell I 
find N. I*. Willi-*; with the I.Kters, Addressee, and I'oein*. of the Memorial j 
On’iuiiniri at the Mimuuicntul T>udii atiui). New York ; X. .1. Middleton. 
iBpi. 

t The Myth of Stone Idol: a f.one Ln/rnd of Dakota. Tty William 
!\ Jones A.M., late Prevalent #»f tli<» Xorth-Western Fruntie ('nlli'itxs 
JCvnnston, 1 M. Cltien^o : (Iri^i & 0 >. London . Sampson Low & (% rttjb. j 

* V'/k* Bird and tltr Belt; teith other Pot ms. Itv t'liristniihi’r 1’ivn -<* 

Crunch. llo>tun r 0> n 'm)(l A l'o. London: 'l'r Ulmer A-t'o. r'^ 75 . I 

§ /lose and Roof- Tree, l'oem«s b\ (ii*(ir*f I’ar.suifj Lathrop. 1’in.ton : j 
O.**"oo«| & Co. London : TniLm-r & 1 ^ 75 . j 


NOTICE. 

7TV hey leave to state that «v decline to ntam rejected Commuili- 
1 at ions ; and to this rale iravan mahe. no eAception. 

THF1 UNITED HTATE 8 . 

The Annual Snhst ription to the Satfr n v Y Rcvri.w, imtndiny 
pits/aye to any part of the United /States, is jL j 1 10*. Ad., or 
$7 0 * yold , c“d may he forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
ILWJJ) Jon r- f at the Ojfic<\ .‘IS /Southampton Street , Strand, or 
to Mr. 11. 1*‘. >»( l.v r.V'- 1 , American Ayrney , 4 Trvfalyar Square, 
Jemdon. In ft mat tonal Money Orders van he sent from any 

0 /ice in the United States , and Subscriptions , payable in advance, 
0.1 ‘i/ comm nee at any time. 
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l’OUTIi I.ITI'liATUJlK, ECJEXi . AND AMT. 


«*■1 'TBNTfe OP No. l/’H. IT.BRU.YIlY ‘JC, 187C: 

The Slave Clrenlttr 1 '--hate. 

Spain. The §&t 1 ’aii-il I»etjiite. M. r iuirci ’** CnUi'ipac. Recent Elections. 

1 'omit Arinin. The In-llim L'-gi.JtiLou Will. 

Cotnoiou-j Inch mire. 

The .Memorial to Kent*. 

1 ‘rij: sun Architecture. /.Wo <1 >/?/•<•. 

Tl.i I’let 1 rreun.l P. uhv..v Mob Modern ijnr.loni. F'reg In Tl.rntrrs. 

i ei-MMtaJ littelliiv-nee. A liu-y U^ard. 
y.'i" O'ilHOH «t # bp Olympic. 

Lifooi I onl SheUi’.ime —Vol II. 

J'nglnud fropi -t (:• ••nan l'-nnt nf \ lew. <'lough 1 * Fxi-teiHV of .Mixed Lungu.ipr- 
I * j u 1 -ni.\ Let t rs and H< 1 e 1 . 1 l Alins. Clan, 3 . 

L»-i.ir ,.iel 1* ■; i the Reign f*F Henry VJIl. Vy Yoim.» Aliii'ile*. 

1 te* “ Pro verb- Yachting i" the A retie Sim*. 

A iul-i lean Literature. • 


fi.MLVl-B OP No. 1,0*10, PHliRUATlY IS, 1H7C; 

The Ho'..d Title —’1 he Fiiex-l'anul Debate— Prince Hi-marck nnd the Frees---The 
Ni-w > «mit .1 I-mill Appeal France—Lord Uurmirvoit on West Afrleu- The. 
V.. i, MiiiL Mr.ppinK Uill—The lncrouaC of c,pe Episcopate. 

Th’. Spiri- nf nur^HlTiiii*—Rttgnsn—The ProotrepH of Tuffery Proposed (’aiioolza- 
tu.ii < f .limit .. Are—Some WViA Ixiiidou Manors .Tho Euplon Ouh (;ouipnny — 
Vipuiro ila vane—The (iOrrcs Ceutcuftry—Prcw^ed Che'iui-i -uttulln ;a thu 
L>e«-iim. 

ThiflviiuimV J.isu iiev »«j t.he rmiciieus - raul*H Life of Godwin—Lord Duiimven'qlrirh 
ArchlUicinn- -l.mnuii BJuikIiuoI" Ersilia--The Hcunion t'obfirenec ut. Jlonu— 
L ’Art -ilonciA L'linlar - Jfugli i*riehton'd Itoumnco—Gorman Literature. 

London ; Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ir.iui. iho i>ui.e of KDiNnmtGH, 


Huliacrlptioii, Two Oulnciu.paM 


NiMiitiiatinns to arinl Samw and Addrejwe* to tlio Director, 
by c lieu in: b.*fons Ea-tcr, to J. V.i.ua. 'J Victo ria square._ _ 

^1M4E SOOTliTY of pi^flCRS in WATEU OOLOCRs!— 

A The FOUHTEtivril WINTER EXHIBITIO N jfejK BTCHES w>d HTUftlES la 
NOW OPEN,» 1 *»U Hart. Tea till *ive. 


ID I>. FRfPP. Srertturu. 


T^lOKJfi’S GREAT PICTURE of ^ CHRIST LEAVING the 

Ay I’R.r ri 


PlUSTORIirM/ 


**La ViBne," “ H__ 

GALLERY,Sew (loudStreet. 

LJJAIi WALTON. J 

OPF.N.- A Ijtkb UiilertlcrtUfJ 
igton Gallery. VJI l'lcaedllly. T 

WEN8 COLLEGE, 


with M Dream of PlUte'a Wlffc," 
the Cron.* 1 ’'Chrlatteu Mart; 


Soldlora of the Cron. 1 


Ton to Six. Admin 


irtyra, *’ 
iwmn. la. 


Tti« Nleht of the Crucifixion,” 
- Camion Table,” at -DOltfl 


WINTER EXHIBITION now- 

UTatervColonr Dnwinti on VIEW, and hr SALE. 
} IRphr^jArtpiaalon , lurlufilmc CataUifuC, t«. 

The Professorshi p 

■PHILOSOPHY, And PglATlCAI. ECONOMY, 

‘ -- «u» nf flu? lyipointnicnt of FroO> iKn 

^ _ ____ ___ „. jy Collwic. Loudon. Cuidldatta fire 

dotted to wiiii miplication* auiTtertic a to the CejWlU uader cover 10 the Rueiatrer . not 

'Par thii.i Mareh », Wft. > iRa M W fiewww and emolunwiitaof the eflleo 

hUdtbelscmtonaiiplliatloatoJ G. Gl flWOOP. LC7IX, Fiinelpal of ths Colie4f. - 

1. mmS NICHOLSON, M^iatr A 


- ttUMiie. _ 

will beemea VACaJS'. _ 

JMVoah to the Chair of Volll 


MENTAL and 1 C 

>/;? 


S ENATE, TULPIT, BA R.~ELOCUTION.— 

” Quod maRU ad voa pertlnct, et nndra main® uat. n ~.U<Ht. 

.Ifr. GEORGE VANDENHOFF. 101 Gower Street iW.CA Bedford Square 'formerly 
Inulmu Aetna nf the ||a> market Theatre, and hononml liy tare* aiitHeneee aa a fteader, 
slvikMHfri’an Actor, and Lreturer rlironuhout the Lnitud Hutlcx'i. limiarlfe valuable IN 8 TRUC* 
Tit IN'*, i tvh>irmc no m«y, natural, forcible, and unaffected et) le t»f delivery, with a ayatein of 
1 iH’Al. CCLTUKE rHective fur any arena. 

Mi. \ ANI»KNllOFF"d Work, on Elocution I* a Tcet-ltook In EiiKland and the United 
Staton, uml Mr. V Viipila liave taken the hl|;lii'i,t prize* at the Intercwlleftlata Orat«ncaJ 
Coop in in New YorV.—llll Gower Street, 1V.C. J 

S TAM M KRING, and all Dcieut* of Speech, not oraanle, eflleetually Cured. 

H.TKNUA-M flOI.T.KOK—TWETA E SCHOrARSIlipa 

I.i/lit Xin : Four fa'i. Elri'tiou, Second Wrt*k in May.. Apply to Utw SniRTUitf, th* 
Colh-Cc. i hcllcnliam. 

K ADLEY COLLKliK SCIIOLARSniPS. -An FLECTION 

to the v.Fivni.1. S< HOLAHSIUP. Tulxii* tv». and FOUR other ENTRANCE 
srilOL Utsil 11^. Two of *» tine of no. uml Oiif.ifiau.anll be ln-M »n Wednerdny, May III, 
l*wii. ’J'Ju-y ur<- nil tenable for lour >(-nrd.—V|>|*l>* to the IJiniHAft, Railh-y College, Aliln>f(l«)l. 

ELECTION to FOUR SCTIOLAR- 

-Apphvutum to lie made to the Hkau-Mawi*H, 


CJ"; 


m 


GIGATK SCHOOL. 

Mill’s. rfArsa. (to, £<u, In July 
School llousn, Tll|'lu(ute, N, 


M 


A L V E K N 0 O 1 , L E O E. 

Tin*0>LI.EGK mntidnt THUEE DKl'AliTMRNTS-lhe CLASSICAL. MODERN, and 
VHI'.TAIIA I'OH Y LOWER SCHOOL. 

P.ifndim.' mid Tuition, under lourKui. £i»0; oirr r,iiirtprii. tDO. Noii-Shareholderi. pay an 
ex(ii lee of U>. ^|.e, ml mlMiiitivyi » for Km* of (.’U'.ti.vuu-n imil Home Boardir*. 

Jrur Hu thu infiiriuiit imi, apply lo the ltev. AuiliUH t r AfiKli,M.A.,iLutd-Mu«ter,latcF('lh>w 
and 'I ntur of >« a ( ulleire, I »xtonl. 

( i HUMANY. -Hi^h-ciiwa EHl'CATION iho ItOYAL 

' ('OliLEGE 4 . (’ill’ll 'attended by the ^oim of the < (own Trliiee of (terrtianj f, with 
tt.urmieli (id ma-i. l iiin'li, imil I'.n^lisl. Pri»ale Tuition by Jteairtent Graduate*, and a irfim-d 
F.iiL'b It hoii.e. Deliu'htfnl in irhboiirliond of W illiebni'li"l.e. tlm Am?. Park, and the X'ulhi of 
the 1'ill.lu. I'r-MM-f tun. \mh hiKhifct leh ri i.'e*. Tt i m*. to 1*0 Guinea*, melu*lre—Addrvra, 
JJr.SU lii(,M A , 1’uiMil rwlei a 111 be ir, I'ligland In April i. 

H I BSI.EY, AVINOJIKSTHH.—A. M. IIEATIfOOTE, II.A. 

Oxfi.id, Jiwpaic* TlOYS, Utw ten Si-n-n uml TwiLc 0*r 1‘iililie Seluad* Term*. 10U 
and I Vo Guinea*. Holiday* n» nt Wint-hc-ter tnll,..e. Alter Eastir ha earn iclWio Two OX 
'I Inev lluvi- A.idil'bB, Ilium Gluse. llur-.li-}, \V im In-i-ti r. 

Wgolvvioh, um-:, (Control, cooeeu’s hjll.— 

* » llev Dr Ill’tillFS tWrain;. CiiTTi.l.who Im* tmsiiecl over :H*l, haa VACANCIES for 
the next l.xnmiii'ilioni. (Ma*ii<nl, Seiemv. Fr. m.h, (lerinaii, and Drawinif Tutor*- llceuti 
nLn rt-c. Ire multi diMun tl jouiiclt l’l! EII.S f*»i a mure extended Courne.- Kubiut. W. 

VOLKESrois IMr. W." J. J KA PERKS!>NV>I.AT(SchoLr) 

Oxon usM-fed by a CambridaC llnnniiTsmiin and a cuiniH-tent ntnffol Teachers, m-rpnrea 
for the l'nlvi>inTim nrul tor all Competitive Examination*. L'upila Micieixlul ul the l«*t Nine 
L .uindnation* of the Line. 


W estgati;-on-sea, koui.—w. tiiounTon bullook, 

11,A.. Oxiin itTiinmeiil |[,inoiir*. Mmli i. for Field ^cur* Aimlklaiit-Maiter at Ti-mpla 
Grove, prepum, TluYS for the Tublic tichiKd*..-1 ertn*. M'.. mt npplie^ithm. 

DUO A r l’ r< )N~f niorou^li umf S*ri pliirn 1 ).--A~REN E EJ (J l*'i) 

-* -J CLERGY X| A N earnestly di^iren to recommend a I' irit-Clni* L X IiIE.'*’ SCHOOL. Th« 
Muiimon i* rin loM-din it* ow n ^toiiiidud *evi-Mil win, m n Uuutiful mid luulthj Miimtum near 
London Pr,,i,"i-i,i* uml l^etore*. A<lvi-rti*i r‘« only 'iitrimt in till* K ho.,I n>-iu>* (rmn hi* 
hilling had ni-eiilinr fucililie'i fm U-anniiir the Teui liine lulu and n-iriiirknldf Moiul 1‘owi-r of 
the I’ii ue j j,.* 1 ,,%-er yr,itl h, pu flint he thankfulll > ominKr.'.l lu* n*m.’liU r.« to lur 'J'niuniii'. nnJ 
tieU that lie i* now d.*i liark'iiitr a duty to Pun-nt* di-»)ii|)^ for their Datiiddt r* Edueetion 
Ihnrouj'li U]>d 8 «fc. hniml upon the Bible --Addrcs*. X'U'AII. Mubiiudiurat, Slaplthuist. 

A YOUNG GERMAN L.\l)A r of position desires lo find a 

HOME win re. In ex'-hanre f>>r German inul Ficneh. *hn can acquire ENGLISH . 
Add rev, Mr*. OiilT.VJi*.. Newton Uon*c. Fari|iihar Houd. Pppcr Norwoml. 

'T'O I ,.V 1 )TKS of l’( ISlTioN^ - Aa 8 K(J H HT A Jt Y or Tit A- 

VLI.l.INC COMPANION, a GiuLlewoman h> biith anil idueation A poed Ib-udcr 
and Arnaiincii.-o, imd no evieriniivil 'I’nuellii. Lvcelicnt ri-ierauct:* ^Addie**, A. 11, 41 
I..iii»i|owii<‘ ( ii-MiL-nt, Multcro. 

IA VEXING I-; AI i *L()YMI ON T \V ANTE J H*y a YOUNtTmAX, 

-S-J Three m Tinu Evening* u wok. addies*'ii,T Envelop,», Clrcnlui., Ifce., nr to ackint a 
Tiadcktiuiu in'll hi» Book*, or ur.y nimilur , npA'-ity. — Aildrc**, G. K., S Ciu.ul Teiriivu, Cam * 
doi Town, N XV. 

A t:llHJiiI ,TURAT,mid ESTATE I'tTrit,.—A GENTLEMAN, 

- 1 *- re’idintr in llampthlre. will have a VACANCY after the ftthof March. A comfnrl- 

tutde home, nitli niioMinl faeilltlCk for iinpnnmr kno.\lrd^c ui Ai^ricuHio lu tall it* branchca, 
imludin^ t'u Ciil‘i\uii<ni of Hop«,and the llrridm.' nnd Fiedina of Stock,la otfl-redi a 1*0 
the Maua/e»in. it nf l.nnded E*ta’i*. lliyhe<* leleri n'H.-* bivcii anil cKpiwicd. For (kill par- 
tnulur* and wliieli will mc-lndc ilm Keep <■! a horse, apply to Chaiii.eh Js,’. CflHTia, 

I>< aiiyer*. taint.^don Alto.,, Hunt* The Advtrt.w-r havliin an Australia!! connexion la 
able to offer uniKiiial advaouu'e* to jonuft Getillemt-n wikhiiitf to Knot;rate. 

r rilE Vl(;'rOKL\T~LADIES’ CJU;H (under - Distinguished 

-•* TutroiinaeJ. tor i.udii.a ouly, l*,NtlXV Ul’EN, lit » Regent Street (curlier of Jcrutyu 
Street '. XV. * \ 

Evti> convimienre of a privnto housej 
1 vnn*rlft 2 * » year i 1 tuuily Tielmti. t3 :w. 

Fruspectuse* and parileulur* may be, it art mi application to the Ladt Man AQlca. 


pORPORATlON of TjONIX)N.—RHOURDS’ CLERK.—Tbo 

l.lhroi v ConuTiltu-e «>f ilieConiomtion of the City of London desire lo receive APPLI¬ 
CATIONS ibr the tiffin'of lU-eordV Clerk. Full tu luted pat Italian of dutU'i and cmolmarota 
uiuy be obtained ut flu- Ti.Wu Clerk 1 * OffiL-e, Guildhall, K.C.. at whii-hplrn-capplication*<Hi the 
anpliraut'a own writing; u/ldeopie* of tv*tiiuoniali mu*k belwlged on or beforo the 11 th illy of 
Mar>-h next. ( 

Ability to read and franelatv Early MauuwrlpUiu Norman Free oh, Latin, and English with 
facility will lie considered ii.<li«|H-ii*abu-. 

Guildhall. February II. In7>i. MONCKTOff. 


1 J Y DROP A T 1 IY. — SUPBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

n vnWifw-Dr. EDWARD I.ANU. M.A., M.D. Ertln. For Invalid* and them re¬ 
quiring rrat and chaiiuc. Turkl*h Bath*on the premise*. Private rntrancu to KiditnondPark. 

QVRRLANB WuTE wid SIJE//CANAL^—Under Contract 

fur the com ev mow of the Mall* to the Mediterranean. India, ('li)na, Japan,and Australia. 
The Penlntul.il and Oru-ntal Sieont Navkrutiou Comuoiiy derirntdlt their Steamer* front South* 
amnion,rid the Sue* Canal, every Thursday, from Veilin' rvriv Friday., aud Awn BrliuUd, 
with tlu ovmland Malls,every Monday—Oniuet. IS)LeadenhuU Btrc«t > K.C..aud 16 Cooktpur 
Street. 8. VY. 

RICHITON.—BEDFORD iiOTEL^Fscing Sea and 

■“ * Ekplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. I*ong ettebuahed Suite* of 
Boom*. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladle* and Qeutlcinen. Sea* Water Service In the Hotel. 

____P. O. BIC KABPS, Jfan oflar. 

niHSWIOK HOUSE and GROUNDS. A Serws of TEN 

V PIIOTOOBaPHIC views taken by William nxmronn expresaly fur, and pttUMIrtd 
with the apeeial purmls^on of. II.R.II. the Prinop of XVals*. * 

The Picture* are of the uniform alxe of IIJ hy 9 , and are Imued, in the order of •ubaarlptiftD, 
heudaoinely mounted on mount*,» by 17, end In portfolio. Price IS 3*. 

MARION A Co., n end S 3 Soho Square, London. 

COIJ.ECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS COMPLETED, Collated, Moimted, Titled. Bmuul 
Into Volume, Portfolloed, or Framed. 

* FnblUhlng Department on Ut* Ground Floor. 
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END OF THE 0 A RUST WAR. 

A FTER tho loss of Estclla and Tolosa, the cause of Don j 
Carlos had become visibly hopeless. Tho Kino and ! 
bis generals probably hoard with satisfaction, and without j 
surprise, that the Pretender had crossed tho frontier and i 
placed his person at tho disposal of tho French authorities. | 
It was right that he should not bo allowed to remain* in 


Franco, though his presence oven on tho frontier would 
probably be no longer dangerous. His officers and troops 
jiavo been faithful to tho last ; and tho perfidy of Mauoto, 
who betrayed the cause of his grandfather forty years ago, 
has not boon repeated. W bile tho insurgents retire frqjn 
tho struggle without dishonour, tho national Government is 
not hampered by tho' conditions of any convention. The 
victory has been complete; and, for the present at least, 
tho Basque provinces will not bo able to resist the partial 
or total abolition of their cherished privileges. Experience 
will show whether it is possible to administer permanently 
any other form of government than that to which tho 
provinces have been accustomed. The greatest difficulty will j 
arise when attempts are made to enforce the conscription, 
which is intolerable to tho most warlike part of the Spanish 
population. The Northern provinces have during two 
years raised many more soldiers than would have formed 
their quota if tho inhabitants had been content to serve in 
the Spanish army; but they aro obstinately opposed to 
compulsory service, which is indeed more burdensome in 
Spain than in any other country. French and German 
conscripts are only required tb serve at home iu time of' 
peace, and few of them aro at any time employed beyond 
the limits of Europe. Spain has still large cotbniul pos¬ 
sessions ; and in Cuba a kind of civil war has been smoul¬ 
dering for seven or eight years. lfafwill bo difficulty raise 
a contingent ij\ the Basque provinces for colonial service; 
and yet. it is invidious to allov^ special exemption to A 
disaffected, part of the populdflP; King Alfonso's. Go¬ 
vernment in its present mood will perhaps find moons of 
appeasing the religious susceptibilities of tho Northern 
clergy and their adherents. "The dominant party in the 
Ministry and in tho Cortes favours the pretensions of the 
priesthood, although it has not been thought expedient to 
concede all the chums ofRorne. 

If any Carlist were acquainted with a well-known anec¬ 
dote in English history, be might console himself by tolling 
the victors, like tho Cavalier after the battlo of Worcester, 
that now they have done their" work, and have leisure to 
fall out aidong themselves. Tho party struggles which may 
bo expected to follow the. termination of tho war will bo 
embittered by the return of Queen IsJU#&. 4 $ whose friends 
. and enemies will cause equal embarrassment to the Minis¬ 
ters. Her supporters, ulthoug^ they may not actively 
assert her pretensions to tho Crown, must hold that her 
dethronement Was. wrongful qs well As illegal, A much 
larger b6dy will relent the repudiation by tho Government 
of the results of tho revolution of 1865. No Sovereign 
has at any time been driven from the throne more entiroly 
on tho ground of unfitness to reign. Pans, Stimiio, and 
Tofbta wonjd have been content to allow the Quern/ to 
retain tho throne, if they had not found by experience 
that it was ussiest} to effect mere ohanges of Ministers, as 
long as a corrupt and bigoted Court steadily maintained the 
t&me despotic and intolerant policy. It is not known whether 
** likely hereafter to diapky ability or political, 
ta&peadehoo. At present be is a boy, and bis consent to | 
(jbo return of bis mother renders it probable that ho will 


fall under her baneful influence. She is herself not of a 
disposition to content herself with the ceremonial splendours 
of royalty. Through life she has shown, though generally in 
a wrong cause, determination and the kind of ability which 
is connoctod with obstinacy and cunning; and, oven if she 
were herself disposed to keep aloof from affairs, it will - 
be tho interest of factions and of aspirants to power to 
court her alliance and to stimulate her interference. Tho 
extreme section of the clergy will not fail to remind her of 
the pious zeal which compensated, at the expense of her 
subjects, for her own personal eccentricities; and, if 
necessary, it will be easy to provide her with confessors 
and miraclfi-mongering nuns to direct hor actions. It 
is also supposed that the most active and ambitious among 
tho military chiefs has adopted the Cause of tho Queen. 

Tho overwhelming majority which the Ministers have 
secured in tho Cortes will be confirmed in its devotion to 
its patrons by the victory in thd North. • At picsent the 
Legislature is unanimous in recognizing the King whb had 
been tacitly accepted by tho nation. CastRlab himself took 
tho oath pf allegiance^ though ho at the same time objected 
to tho imposition of political tests. In the present Cortes 
his eloquence will bo ineffective; $iid it may bo doubted 
whether ho is still eager to establish a Republic. For tho 
present there will be nd disposition to discuss constitutional 
forms; yet it will beJnterewing*’ to ascertain on some fit 
occasion which, of many impracticable Constitutions, is 
supposed to lx/in force. Universal suffrage may be en¬ 
dured in a country where every Government can with 
any kind of franchise return a Legislature consisting ex¬ 
clusively of its own partisans^ If the Constitution ol 
1869, enacted after the expulsion of tho Queen, is recog¬ 
nized as valid, 'all sects' arc entitled to freedom of 
religious worship, and tho clergy are deprived of tho 
exclusive control of education. No arrests or punish¬ 
ments j\ro allowed except under due form of law; 
and by a clause in the Constitution it is expressly de¬ 
clared that it can never be suspended. Tn practice tho 
Ministers bavO^after tho example of all thoir predecessors, 
exorcised an arbitrary power of arresting and banishing 
their opponents. Their own majority is expected to em¬ 
barrass them by its support of the claims of tho Ol 
Tho Universities are entirely under.tho control of! 
Church, and tho Government is pledged to restore ell 
ecclesiastical property which has not, been already alien¬ 
ated. It is not known whether the Ministers have 1 any 
definite fiuanoial policy. " Tho unfortunate croditors^rho 
have for somo time past received no dividends may reason¬ 
ably expect consideration after the restoration of peace. 
Political confusion, and civil war itself, Jiaveiot prevented 
Spain from advancing in wealth and" prosperity. Tho 
Government mig|£|fcSrgrcly increase its revenue by the 
adaption of ran8B| tariff, and it would at tho same time 
discourage the contraband trade 'Which will revivo with the 
paoiflfcation of the frontier provinces; but sound views of 
political economy seem to bo among the tardiest results of 
civilization. 

The flourishes with which fhb partisans of Dton 0 , 
affect to cover his fimd defeature perfectly harmless;? 
as announced that the contest* lyJbioU cauflcfh#jsly fft 
commenced under more favourable condition*,, ip 
abandoned hut suspended* The unfortunate Giuntps 
surrendered, it is said, neither ta hie enemies nior to ^ 
French ? but ho voluntarily retired into foreign territory 
when the chances of war were for the time unfavourable. 
If he had wished to gratify * petty revenge he might have 
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cannot! his cousin some embarrassment by becoming a 
prisoner instead of a fugitive. Don Carlo* has come 
directly through France to England; hut ho will pro¬ 
bably tinda more congenial residence in Austria. It would 
have been inconvenient to pass through Germany, which 
lias been justly offended by tho outrage's of his adherents, 
or to seek in Italy the protection of a heterodox Kino 
whoso son at one time wore the crown which Don Carlo's 
claimed as his own. It is not unlikely that he may be the 
last of the race of legitimist and absolutist Pretenders. The 
Count of Chaui;OKT> has almost ceased to maintain the 
fiction that- lie is hereafter to reign over regenerated and 
repentant France. The King of Xaci.ks and the banished 
Italian Pukes and their heirs are almost forgotten, although 
a Neapolitan Prince lately held without discredit a com¬ 
mand in the insurrectionary Spanish army. Don Carlos 
has not displayed cither political or military ability; but 
he seems to have had the power or attaching to his person j 
tho population which associated liis cause with the nniinto- ! 
nance of ancient privileges. The promises which ho from ! 
timo to time addressed to tho Spanish nation had tho merit : 
of candour. Tho representative of tho male lino of the 
Spanish Pout ?ijons never condescended to tho profession of 
modern constitutional doctrines. On the contrary, lie 
always announced the future restoration of tho blessings j 
which were enjoyed by Spain when despoti.^m and religious j 
intolerance had in the eighteenth century reduced the j 
country to tho lowest point of misery arid degradation. 
Tho Spanish legend of a golden age of absolute royalty 
was oven more baseless than the Jacobinical or the 
Napoloonist legend of France. In the midst of recurring 
civil wars, of national insolvency, and of chronic mal¬ 
administration, Spain lias made enormous progress since 
thu days of OiMH.rs IV. If the nation lmd been reduced 
to its present. >t»»i.e of uncertainty under a wbo and 
vigorous Government, lliere would be little In ; >j lb- the 
future; but almost any change will bo an imp’nveuunt. 
There is reason to hope that. King Aui^.so may he bettor 
than Ids predecessors, and lie cannot possibly bo worse. I 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

I N the opinion of MV. Handy f lie army is in a •utisfuctory I 
stale; hut to be in a really satisfactory stale, if. mu hi I 
be paid a good deal more than it has hitherto received. 
Mr. Handy boldly fak**s issue with those who complain j 
that most of onr recruits arc weak hoys, lie docs not at 
all object to weak boys. He likes soldiers to join the army j 
at sovmiti.on and h ave it at twenty-three, and he relies on I 
the opinion of Sir Gaum r Wolm.li.y, who thinks that, 
young soldiers avo tho bc-,1—the mo^t obedient., and the 
most, easily led. Onr recruits arc tho youngest in the 
world; for in countries where con-ici ipiion prevails, the 
authorities can clex-.-r at what age recruits shall begin their 
term of service; and Fram e and Austria choose that, twenty 
shall be the minimum age, while Hcrmany is satisfied 
with nineteen. On tho utlicr hand, our recruits arc, 
comparatively speaking, of a good size. Tho average 
height of the infantry of the l/mo is over five feet 
six, and this is a good height, ami not below that 
of tho best Continental armies. J’ub we do not get 
enough reeiwitH, and of those who join, too large a 
number will not stay. Tho higher the qualifications ol’ 
each particular branch of the service, the more diilioult is 
it found to gel a class of men whom other employers of 
labour arc specially anxious to get-. Tho Guards are not 
up to thoir proper number, and desertions are very frequent 
in the Artillery, because* the Guards and Artillerymen are 
required to bo of moro than ordinary height, and for such 
men there is a constant dcinaud in civil life. The uruiy is, 
in fact, not sufficiently attractive as a calling, and to make 
it moro attractive Mr. Hardy proposes to spend money 
freely. There arc, fls ho pointed out, two inducements to 
enlistment that may bo held out. Those who are in¬ 
clined to join may bo made to feel that the army is a i 
calling in which merit will command success, and that 1 
/yriviiu soldiers who rise to bo non-commissioned officers 
are wring to. a really good thing. Hero Air. IIaudy is 
wisely liberal. At. present soldiers much dislike the road 
Uj promotion, as they have to pass through tho lower stages, 
in which the dutio * are (specially irksome, without any in* 
creaso of pay. ilcnceibrih every stage of promotion is to 
be accompanied with an increase of pay, and those iu tho 
highest BtajjO will receive no less than sixpence a day 


extra. In tho next place, tho soldier may bo made to feel 
that, even if ho does not rise in tho path of promotion at 
all, lie is making a good investment by entering the army. * 
Mr. Handy oilers him the prospect of laying by a handsome .J 
sum which will set him up when his six years of service iy 
are over. Ho is to havo 3k a year saved up for him; and so 
when he has finished lustorm of service ho will havo 18k in 
hand, which will bo paid to him with proper precau¬ 
tions, so that lie may really havo it in hand when he 
enters on civilian life, and may not have let it gjet 
into tho hands of sharks at tho moment of his dis¬ 
charge. The prospect of this considerable bonus at the 
end of his term of service will, it is thought, not only induco 
tho soldier to enlist, but prevent him from deserting, as ho 
\\ ill not liko to forfeit what ho has earned. Tho ameliora¬ 
tion of tho position of non-commissioned officers, and tho 
creation of this tempting bonus at tho expiration of six 
years’ service, are the? keys of Air. Handy's proposals. It 
is no doubt an expensive process, and thoro is an apparent 
inconsistency between tho glowing pielnro which Mr. 
Hardy draws of the present state of tho army and tho re¬ 
quest for largo extra sums iu order that the army may bo 
made efficient. Bat if it is necessary to find tho money, 

| the nation will willingly find it, aud will make proper 
| allowances for the gentle officialism with which Mr. Hardy 
i wishes to make an expensive change without giving oifonco 
to any one. 

| 'iVro arc, however, many minor points in which Air. 
Handy carries out his principle of endeavouring to obtain 
increased efficiency by increase of pay. The Guards aro 
to havo uu extra pouny a day, which is also to accumulate 
for them. An increase is to be inado in iho siun appli¬ 
cable to tho Yeomanry iu order to render them serviceable 
light cavalry. A very considerable change is also to be 
| made iu the position of tliu medical department. At 
prcM-nt it is found that good men will not become army 
surgeons. At a recent examination there were only 
fill con candidates for forty-five vacancies, aud tho autho¬ 
rities had to take candidates who lmd been previously 
rejected. Air. IIaudy, as ho himself says, now proposes 
most liberal terms. For ten years the surgeons aro to havo 
250/. a year ; and at tho end of that timo they are, if they . 
choose to retiro, to havo a bonus of 1,000/. given them, 
with which it is calculated they may buy a private practice. 

If they slay 011, their pay will gradually rise to 450/. a 
year, but at the ago of sixty they aro to be obliged to 
ret ire. For an active young man without capital, tho career 
of an army surgeon will henceforth bo by no menus an un- 
atfracl i vc one. I justly, a considerable alteration is to bo mad© 
in the treatment of the men who pass iuto the Reserve. The 
.scheme of a Reserve consisting of men engaged iu civil 
occupations, but with six years* training as soldiers, and 
who could bo called out in case of an emergency, was an 
essential feature in tho scheme of army reform intro¬ 
duced by Lord Cardwell. But the conception was very 
imperfectly worked out. Tho men are paid iu ndvauco, and 
go wherever they plcaso, under no real obligation to do 
anything for tho money thoy receive, and without the 
authorities having any effectual means of getting at them. 
Air, Handy proposes to make tho Reserve force much moro 
of a reality. Ho washes it to bo clearly understood that tho 
men of tho Reserve are 110b civilians playing at being sol¬ 
diers, but soldiers on furlough. If they are called they 
must come, aud if they do not como they must bo treated 
us desertors. They aro not to bo paid in advance, but aro 
to bo paid ut tho end of every two months, and are then to 
undergo a medical examination to tost their fitness for 
service. Every autumn thoy are to be called out. As Mr. 

11 akdy put. it, ho wanted to soo them; and this seems, 
a reasonable wish. In course of time it is calculated 
that tho Reserve will contain upwards of 80,000 men; and 
if they can bo really got at, this will bo a most valuable 
addition to tho strength of the army. 

Tho English army costs a large amount of money, and 
tho cost lias lately increased rapidly, and will continue to- 
increase.' Three-quarters of a million are now to be spent 
on it inoro than was spent throe years ago, and thp burden, 
of Air. Hardy’s proposals will not bo felt at onoe, but will 
press with increasing severity os years go on. The cost of 
the Reserve, for example, is practically nothing at present, 
but will amount hereafter to a quarter of a milljoii 
annually. But it is obviously much moro economical to. 
spend lourbceu or evon fifteen millions on a flpood arrix$r\ 
tjjan thirteen millions on a bad army. , .Wbitf . wd 
’ oally our prospects of having a good anny, If WO pay 
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all that Ministers like toftsk? In point of nntrtbem wo 
shall haw no shortcoming to complain of. The nominal 
ftfcrongth of the army is now (counting tko Militia ami 
Volunteers) over 500,000 men; and with fm'ch ft force Mr. 

'\ Hard? calculates that we may expect to defend India 
and the Colonies, make an invasion very dangerous, if 
not hopeless, and have something like 50,000 men ready 
to send to any point where our military intervention 
in Coutinontal affairs could bo of use. It may ho fairly , 
admitted that, if those objects are attained, it is alt that 
wo con reasonably wish to attain. Mr. Hardy said that lie 
was the most peaceful of War Ministers, and that all his 
schemes were passed for the sake of defence, an J not of do- j 
fiance. That the main object of the English army must, bo 
to defend what we have got is sufficiently obvious; and Mr. 
Hardy seemed perhaps unnecessarily anxious to remove? any 
suspicion which foreign Powers may entertain, or affect l<» 
entertain, that the scheme of mobilization which was lately 
put forward showed a disposition on the part of England 
to becomo aggressive. It is not asking much when wo 
•entreat foreigners to believe that we are not planning any¬ 
thing very dreadful when wo merely explain to the different 
sections of our army wliafc they would have to do and when* 
they would have to go if an invasion worn threatened. As fo 
the details of the scheme of mobilization Mr. Hardy spoke 
with becomingraodofity. The scheme had been prepared after 
the most careful thought by the most competent advisers, 
and ho had sanctioned it becanso it scorned to him a very 
•good scheme, although he was quite 'willing to admit that 
■experience would show that many improvements in it were 
possible, llut, so far as its value depended on the Militia 
and Volunteers being ready and competent to play the 
parts assigned to them, Mr. Hardy spoke with the utmosjb 
confidence. Both these branches of the service have gone 
•on getting steadily better, and Mr. Hardy is perfectly satis¬ 
fied with them. Possibly lie produced tho impression of 
being a little too flattened, with everything; but he also 
produced tho impression that it is reasonable to hope wo 
may some day have an army up to our requirements, and 
that the administration of the army is in tho hands of a 
Minister who is not afraid of spending money when it 
ought to bo spent, who patiently nnd with impartiality 
listens to and trios to remove grievances, and who, though 
laborious in pursuing details, is not incapable of regarding 
tho service as a whole. 


IDLE FELLOWSHIP.* 

T oed Salisbury’s urn for transferring n vast 

J amount of property from the Colleges of Oxford to the 
University has attracted less attention than it deserves. 
The Duke of Devonshire was eager to extort a promise 
that a similar measure should be applied to Cambridge; 
■and the number of persons who arc interested in acquiring 
funds now belonging to others is so considersblc, and tho 
prejudices of tlio House of Lords aw? so exclusively enlisted 
on behalf of hereditary ownership, that tho expropriation of 
4. helpless and undefined class will perhaps be easily effected. 
Tho strangest eulogy on tho Bill is the remark that it 
keops clear of partition and spoliation. If partition means 
tho division of property between its present owners and 
s trail gel’s, or if spoliation is the transfer of property from 
on© set of owners to another, the Bill, or rather its purpose 
an explained by its author, includes both purtition nnd 
-spoliation. Tho Bill confers on a body of Commissioners, 
not yet namod, an absolute power of applying tho entire 
endowments of the Colleges to any purpose which they inny 
doom beneficial either to the Colleges themselves or to the 
Universities. It may be confidently asserted that no legis¬ 
lative discretion of tho kind hus over been entrusted by 
Parliament to any Board or Commission. Tho remark of 
tho Archbishop of Canterbury, that the operation of the 
Bill would depend on the choice of Commissioners, though 
it is true, may bo readily answered. Tho Government 
will of course appoint Commissioners who will adopt its 
own views; and consequently the substance of tho scheme 
is contained, not in the Bill, but in Lord Salisbury's 
speech. The unlimited powers of the Commissioners will 
be controlled and stimulated by thoir sympathy with the 
extreme sect of University reformers. No occupation can be 
more attractive than that of disposing of roo,oooZ. a year 

existing rights or titles. Cyrus in to story long 
suice made a similar&ward to the matter of bis schoolfellow’* 


coat; but, ns tho result showed, he w«h not vested with the 
arbitrary power which in to be conferred cm the Commission. 

The Government proposes to disendow fellowship* by tljo 
abolition of their present, character as sinecures. Tho sum# 
which will be tendered disposable it.v to bo applied in part 
to increase tho incomes of resident, members employed in 
tuition , or, in other words, freehold nnullities are to be so 
far converted into salaries. Lord Salisbury in the first 
instance appeared to have decided on the abolition of all 
tho places which ho somewhat invidiously described 
as idle fellowships; nnd it wjih with a slight inti¬ 
mation of contempt that ho afterwards encouraged 
the Archbishop of Cam 1:1;duly to hope that a few 
idle fellowships might for tho present be muinluined, 
if tho Commissioners who art* to legislate for the Universi¬ 
ties approve in certain cases of a system which will have 
| been denounced by the Bill us an unomuly. Tho fellow¬ 
ships which aro held by residents are, as tar as tho holders 
are concerned, not, less idle than the sinecures enjoyed for 
a time by young barristers or men of letters. The success¬ 
ful candidate lbr a fellowship selects },U career in Oxford 
or in London s\s ho mny bo intlueneed by bis tastes, his 
capacities, and his prospects, without the smallest reference 
to the demands of tho College or tlm Universities. If lie 
engages in tuition ho is paid for his services, though un¬ 
doubtedly the Collego endowment!! tend indirectly to 
diiniuidi the eo>t of education. As a general rule, it may 
bo assumed lliafc tho absentees work in their several voca¬ 
tions at least ns hard as the residents ; and Lord Salisbury 
himself explained that he did not menu that the oceupior.i 
of idlo fellowships were habitually idle. It is not to be 
in for rod, because they arc charged with no University 
duties, that the prizes they have won have no effect xu 
promoting University studies. 

In the Colleges of Cambridge the whole number of fellow¬ 
ships amounts toabout.350. For many \ ears past the Colleges 
have, at a considerable sacrifice on the part of tho Fcllown 
for the time being, been engaged in 1 aiming out the re¬ 
newable b ases on which their estates wore hold forty or 
fifty years ago. The value of the fellowships has con¬ 
sequently risen far aliovo the level which was customary 
under the obsolete system of fines nnd quit rents. TJ10 
average income of a Cambridge Fellow may } crimps have 
reached 250/., and the whole revenue of College fellowships 
may be 90,000?. a year. Tho nlxilit ion of non-rosideut 
fellowships would produce perhaps 40,000/. a year, leav¬ 
ing, after a liberal provision of proic^sorajiips, museums, 
and libraries, valuable j lickings for the residents who 
would profit by the spoils of their neghbours. Lord 
Su.imut.y, when he says that no opposition is to he* 
appiehendrd from tho Universities, probably refers to 
tho resident, members, who seem to have been alone 
consulted. If the resident Follows exercise tho voice 
allowed to tho Colleges in tho choice of Commissioners, 
there is no reason to fear that they will be backward 
in tho cause of reform or of appnipriation. Of course 
vested interests will meet with that habitual respect which 
greatly facilitates projects of corporate disendowment. A 
life tenant may be trusted ns gnu:d\m of the remainder 
which is vested in his children; lut the holder of an 
income which passes by succession and not by inheritance 
probably cares little for the iimumb. t who will succeed to 
bis po>h Tho Cm eminent Biii alienates tho patri¬ 
mony, if not. of the poor, at. least, of the professional classes 
and of educated families of narrow income. Tho so-called 
idlo fellowships h.ul, by a happy accident, been reserved 
from the general monopoly enjoyed by tho rich to 
bo transmitted to their children. During a long 
series of generations many of lha most promising 
and most industrious among tho youth of tho country 
have been educated, often at the com of heavy strug¬ 
gles, in tho hope that, with tho aid of College endow¬ 
ments, they might enter the competition of tho liberal 
professions on equal terms with mere wealthy rivals. In 
modern times, since, fellowships ha\e boon exclusively tho 
reward of merit, their holders have formed in early life a V ’ 
kind of intellect mil aristocracy. There was a thfee whoa 
nearly every Judge in Westminster Hull had taken jiigh _ 
honours at Cambridge, ami had been helped iu htedkirly ' rM 
arduous labours at tho Bar by tho possession of aividl© 
fellowship. It is not to Ihj supposed that the system of 
sinecure fellowships is recent, though it may not have boon 
originally contemplated by modiajyftl founders. Prior 
after holding high official and diplomaticemployments, mob! 
toinod himself after the fall of bis party on his fellow¬ 
ship at St. John’s College, Cambridge. One of tho most 
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notorious among tbo despotic nets of J AMKS TI. and his 
Ministers was the removal of Lockk from liis idle student¬ 
ship at Christ Church, on the pretext of non-vesidence. 
Probably all tlio peers who were present shared Lord 
Salisbury’s indignation at tho paradoxical tenure of an 
income for which no equivalent servic es arc rendered; yet 
thorn aro nearly as many instances of the same anomaly on 
a larger scale us there are members of the House of Lords. 
Collectively they own some millions a year of absolutely 
idle incomes. It is true that, as Lord Salisbury said of 
humbler sinecurists, many of tho number are not idle, 
but undoubtedly the percentage of idle peers exceeds 
tho percentage of idle bellows of Colleges. If it is 
dangerous to pierce below the surface and to meddlu 
with the mysteries of social and political institutions, 
the fault is not with critics who think that- the House of 
Lords is ill advised in throwing down the outworks 
which, in tho form of corporate or temporary ownership, ! 
tend to protect the principle of property. If it were a ! 
question not of existing rights, but of tiie best possible 
application of a certain income, there aro Dukes who could 
buy up all tho fellowships in Cambridge ; and yet three or 
four hundred successful competitors in severe academic 
struggles aro perhaps as useful to 1 he world as one average 
Duke. An argument which it is more expedient, to suggest 
than to develop will not be appreciated by those to whom 
it is respectfully Addressed. 

Purus eniin forme seusus com in uni* in ilia 

Fortuna. 

Community of feeling or sympathy with tho class which 
is to be disinherited by the Government Hill can .scarcely 
be expected from tins House of Lords. The holders of 
idle fellowships have at least, taken the trouble to puss some 
kind of examination; tho legislators who aro about to 
abolish Fellows for the future have taken the trouble to 
bo born. 

It will undoubtedly bo possible to find professorships 
which may advantageously bo endowed or augmented, and 
libraries and laboratories which may he usefully built; hut 
tho sixty fellowships of Trinity College, Cambridge, have 
directly and indirectly done more for science, learning, and 
education than all the professorships in the University. 
Tho holders perhaps divide among themselves 20,000/. a 
year, or tho iueomo of an average peer. It would be tedious, 
but not difficult, to extinct from the record of their names 
since* the beginning of tho century a lint of some of the 
greatest, scholars and tlw greatest men of science who have 
been known in England. It must be confessed that their 
merely scholastic character has been adulterated by the 
admixture of writers like Macaulay, and of Judges such us 
Uakkk, Pollock, and Mai ll. All these held idle Trinity 
fellowships which will be suppressed by tho Government, 
scheme. It may l>e doubted whet her, after t he Bill is passed, 
the quality as well as the number of tlieir successors will 
not be reduced. The competition for fellowships will bo 
confined to tho students who are prepared to adopt an 
academic career. Tho more ambitious, and perhaps abler, 
majority will no longer have any interest in College* en¬ 
dowments. An ulterior result will be tho application by 
future Parliaments of a largo portion of tho College funds 
to purposes not oven connected with the University. 
Lord Salisbury calculates on obtaining 55,000b a year from 
tho suppression of fellowships at Oxford, in addition to a 
largo sum to bo derived from tho prospective increase in 
tho value of tho properly. Thu wants of the University 
aro liberally estimated Jit 300,000b, or about six years’ 
purchase of the income to bo obtained from tho expropria¬ 
tion of Fellows. Thu largo surplus will, as in the case of 
the Irish Church, I it realtor form an attractive! subject 
of dispute to Parliamentary theorists. Mr. Gladstone 
disendowed tho Irish Establishment on grounds of general 
)»olicy, contending that it was objectionable and mischievous. 
Tho present Government proposes to disendow and destroy 
ono of tho most characteristic, useful, and popular of 
English institutions, merely because its funds are supposed 
to bo wanted for another purpose. Although fellowships 
wore founded for the benefit of those who were to hold 
them, and not directly for tho general use of tho Universi¬ 
ties, it is but reasonable that the Colleges should, if neces¬ 
sary, increase their contributions for Uni vet si ty purposes. 
It may also be questioned whether tho term for which fel¬ 
lowships are held might not in some eases bo advantageously 
rod need. It is their misfortune to be selected as the victims 
of many different, and yot convergent, prejudices. Tho anti- 
pathies of great hereditary landowners to moderate incomes 


which follow another rule of succession will be seconded by 
the dislike of modern Liberals to old institutions arid to on- 
dowments, while academic projectors will revel in devices for 
tlio new employment of funds which may be placod at their 
disposal. The extraordinary powors of legislation conferred 
by the Bill on a body of Commissioners would bo unpre¬ 
cedented and revolutionary, even if the objects of the 
nn-usuro were as beneficial as the extinction of idle fellow- 
bhips would bo mischievous and impolitic. 


T 1 IK BALTIC PROVINCES OF RUSSIA. 

I T is very seldom that anything of what goes on in 
Russia becomes known in Europe. Its external history, 
its advances into new Asiatic districts, its alternations of 
menace and encouragement at Constantinople, may be 
followed by those who will take the pains to follow them. 
But of the internal history of Russia littlo is to bo learned 
except that it is perpetually desirous to borrow money in 
Paris and Loudon. Tho speech, therefore, of the Czak to 
the reprobontativos of tho Baltic provinces has a special 
interest. It lifts the curtain for a moment, and allows us 
to see something of what is going on in the inner circles of 
Russian life. Tlio Germans of tho Baltic provinces have 
played a part in tho government of Russia strangely dis- 
proportioned to their numbers. They have boon the civil¬ 
ized few among the uncivilized many ; tho governors, with 
an inborn ami carefully trained aptitude for governing, iu 
the midst of a nation too backward to do much towards 
governing itself. They have supplied Russia with almost 
the whole of tho machinery of its administration. And yot 
even now, when pcaco and prosperity might have been sup¬ 
posed to have greatly augmented their numbers, there are said 
to be only 300,oooof them altogether. Scattered German colo¬ 
nies bring tin* total of tho German subjects of Russia to a 
million. Many of tlicso Germans are lighting tho struggle 
ftir existence in remote places, and must have too many 
cares and too little education to contribute any elements 
towards tho governing classes. As Russia lias advanced, 
Russians have been more freely employed in administrative/ 
posts ; and among the Germans themselves with education 
and capacity sufficient to permit of their being usefully 
employed in tho Government service, there are many 
who devote their lives to tbo management of their estates 
and local interests, or to commerce, or to Leaching, and tho 
ministrations of religion. It is therefore astonishing to 
find how very largo a part of the highest official work is 
done by Germans; how many aro the civil and military 
posts they hold, and how the number of Germans employed 
itHTcqsrs, Ihti higher and more scientific is tho work to bo 
done. For example, both civil and military engineering 
appear to be almost completely iu their hands. And 
as tlio Germans have done so much for Russia, 
it is natural that they should have established 
themselves *m a position which, as contrasted with 
that of tho other subjects of tho Czak, may be termed 
specially favourable. They aro not like strangers in a 
foreign country in point of fooling or of language, for they 
are devoted to tlio Imperial family, whoso Government has 
been in a great measure their creation, and they talk 
Russian as well as their mother tongue. But they have had 
their own customs, tenures, religion, teaching, and local 
administration left undisturbed. They have been a brilliant 
exception in l ho rude structure of Russian society, and 
they have been treated as a brilliant exception. While 
over i he rest of the territories of the Czar despotic force, 
making or trying to make all men of one faith and one 
creed, has spread like a sea, tho Baltic provinces have 
been allowed to rear their head like an island which tho 
waters spared. What touched or overwhelmed others did 
not toucli persons so eminent, so loyal, bo useful, and so 
able to take euro of themselves as the Germans of the 
Baltic provinces. 

Both their cminenco and tho distinctness of their position 
were symbolized in their eyes and in Russian eyes by the 
three provinces being placed under tbe government of a 
Govcrnnr-Geueral. On the recent death of a Governor- 
General it was announced, to the horror aud consternation 
of the Germans, that they wore not to havo a Governor- 
General any more. If this had been merely an administra¬ 
tive change, it wonld not havo awakened any terrors in the 
German mind. A Governor-General for 300,000 aoulfr* 
certainly seems a grand, if not extravagant, arrangement. v - 
But the Germans knew that tho abolitiou of this office was 
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Uie work of their enemies, and their enemies are the 
Russians. An intense jealousy of the Germans lias long 
pervaded Russian society, and has increased every year 
with the advancing civilization of Russia. That such a 
k small n amber of people should got hold of so many good j 
' tilings was mortifying to aspiring Russians directly they had j 
passed thestago of nttor and acquiescing ignorance. Thattho 
Germans were cleverer than themselves and more fit for office 
was a reflection which only added the hatred of superiority 
to the envy of prosperity, That tho Gormans were also more 
trustworthy whs a thing to bo felt, but not admitted. But 
this was not all. That there should be any exception to 
tho prevalence of the new Russian system which aim.* at 
trampling out all differences of race and religion, aud at 
making every subject of the Czar a Russian, and nothing but 
a Russian, was in itself highly irritating. Tu the liallic pro¬ 
vinces themselves the Emperor Nicholas suddenly ordered 
all the Finns, who form tho mass of the population, to 
bo converted, and tho edifying operation was carried out 
under tho superintendence of an officer of hussars. Since 
the last Polish insurrection Poland has been gradually 
stamped out. It has been got rid of by tho simple process 
of getting rid of tho Poles. The Poles are made Russians 
from their cradles, and it is confidently hoped that in a 
very few generations even the memory of Poland will bo 
obliterated. Why, ask the Russians, should not the 
Germans be treated like every one else in Russia ? The 
waves must bo made to sweep over their island. 
Their religion, their intellectual training, their local 
privileges, arc, from the Russian point of view, an 
anachronism. They must have no more of tho good 
things of office than tlioy can claim in proportion to their 
scanty numbers. This feeling among Russians has grown, 
so strong that tho Emperor has thought it prudent to 
yield to it so far as to do away with tho Governor-General¬ 
ship of the provinces, as being a symbol of superiority and 
independence. Ho has indeed softened the blow by ad¬ 
dressing to tho deputation from the provinces a speech of 
an unusually formal aud solemn character, in which he 
assured his hearers that tho abolition of the offieo meant 
nothing, and that, the wishes of the Gormans would bo 
consulted henceforth as hitherto. But, immediately after 
his speech was delivered, Russian papers were permitted to 
say that the abolition of the office meant a great deal, and 
that tho Russians fully intended to take cure that the 
Germans shall know before long all that it means. 

That the Emperor was perfectly sincere, and that ho is 
not in the least anxious to alter for the worse tho position 
of his very useful and very devoted German subjects, is in 
the highest degree probable, llo cannot but know how 
great are the services which tho Germans have rendered to 
his house, and for how many posts Germans are fit for 
which Russians are unfit. But on more than ono occasion 
lately it has been evident that the Emperor cannot always 
stem or direct Russian opinion, and that ho has to give 
way when he would like to be firm. The Russians will 
work silently, steadily, and perhaps surely, to abate the 
superiority of position which the Germans enjoy; and, in 
doing so, they have tho advantage that they will bo 
always appealing to two strong sentiments—the reluctance 
of tho members of a rising race to own that others are 
more forward than themselves, and the feeling of equality 
which makes those who have come under a despotic system 
of administration wish to see others dragged nndcr its 
influence. If, as is far from improbable, the Russians 
have their way, and a serious attempt is made to Russianize 
the Germans, more than ono problem will be offered for 
the contemplation of Europo. In tho first place, it will bo 
soon whether the Russian system is leally strong enough 
to grind down into a serai-barbarous uniformity, not an 
inferior or equal pooplo like the Poles, but a superior 
people like the Germans. This might on other grounds 
seem, improbable, but the scantiness of tho German popula¬ 
tion must be taken into account. If tho task the Russians 
are setting themselves were accomplished, and the Germans 
were reduced to tho Russian level, then it would remain to 
be seen whether tho Russians could go on without tho 
Germans to lead them. The Russian systom seems compact 
and strong, and the force of Russia, and its confidonco in 
itself, arc no doubt very great. But the Russians are a 
backward people, aqd nave the enthusiasm and tho arro¬ 
gance of ignorance. The dissolvent elements of Russian 
society, the adventurous character of Russian policy, have 
hitherto boon kept in check by a wise, patient, laborious 
'' administration. The hands have boon the hands of the 


Muscovite, but the head has been tbe head of the German. 
It is not perhaps a very venturous guess to conjecture that 
Russia would lose many of its terrors for its neighbours, 
and much of its internal solidity, if tho efforts of the pre¬ 
sent national party were crowned with success, and tho 
Russians did everything for themselves. 


MR. WARD IIUNT’S HEFEKCE. 

M R. GOSCIIEN’S motion on Monday with regard to 
the Vanguard was, it may he presumed, only a formal 
preliminary to more serious proceedings. During tho 
recess tho First Lord of tho Admiralty hod steadily ab¬ 
stained from affording any indication of his line of defence, 
and it was therefore necessary to ask him pointedly how 
far ho was prepared to justify what had been done, and 
what wero his grounds of justification. The wholo case is 
now complete. The Minister has been arraigned, and has 
made his defence; the issues aro distinctly framed, and all 
that remains is for Parliament to deliver its verdict. Tho 
attitude which Mr. Ward Hunt has chosen to assume ob¬ 
viously renders it impossible that tho question can be left 
where it is. The Vanguard Minute is important, not merely 
ou account of its immediate consequences, but because it 
embodies principles which may possibly exercise an in¬ 
jurious influence on tho general administration of the 
navy. Englishmen are the last pooplo in the world to cry 
over spilt milk, but they are naturally anxioua not to have 
a repetition of what has recently happened, and the con¬ 
firmation of a series of grave bluudera as precedents lor 
future application would undoubtedly be a national 
misfortune. What is done is done ; and if Mr. Ward 
Hu st had shown any symptoms of perceiving the 
falsq position in which he has placed himself, and had 
given promise of more discreet action in tho future, there 
would no doubt have been a general disposition to forget 
the past. Mr. Hunt has, however, put out of the question 
any compromise of this kind. He takes his stand upon tho 
Minute in the most absolute and uncompromising manner, 
justifies it to the fnllest extent, and will not admit that it 
is open to objection in any particular. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it is evident that, the feeling of the House of 
Commons must be tested by a distinct vote; and it is 
impossible to suppose that the Opposition will shrink 
from so obvions and imperative a duty. Indeed the 
debate of Monday demonstrated plainly enough that 
on this subject Mr. Hunt, though ho may have personally 
the compassion, has not the support, of his own party. Ho 
was loft quite alone, witli the help of two subordinates, to 
defend his policy. No Minister had a word to say for him, 
and speaker after Rjicftker rose from the Conservative, as 
well as from tho Liberal, bunches to condemn his course 
of action. It is evident that a distinct understanding must 
be come to as to tbe principles on which tho navy is to 
be governed, and personal considerations cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way. 

Nobody questions, or has questioned, Mr. Hurt’s personal 
lioneHy of purpose and good faith. He no doubt believes 
in all sincerity that he has been doing tbe best for the 
navy; but tho fact that, after all that has passed, and with 
ample opportunity for leisurely reflection, he should bo 
still wholly unable to conceive bow bo has orrod, and why 
tho country should be dissatisfied, is perhaps the most con¬ 
clusive proof of his incapacity for tho position he occupies. 
His only solution of tho mystery is that there is a general 
conspiracy of wicked people against him. It may bethought 
that it is rather beneath the dignity of a First Lord, on a 
grave question of policy, to throw stones at the reporters. 
Amid tho clatter of a Guildhall dinner it is not very easy 
for a speaker to mako himself distinctly heard, aud it is ridi¬ 
culous to suppose that it was from “ malevolence ” that Mr. 
Hunt had imputed to him tho phraso about “ ono or two 
“ more blunders,” which he says he never used. Even if ho 
did not uao this particular form of words, Ins whole speech 
conveyed tho impression of imbecile self-complacency in 
the face of national disasters; and indeed he u still, to 
all appearance, in tho same obtuse and impracticable .frame 
of mind. Tho burden of bis apologia is from beginning to 
end, 44 I satisfied myself.” *Ho “ satisfied himself” that his 
conduct had been throughout ,f intelligent, honest, fearless, 
“ and impartial,” and that it would b« ‘moan, cowardly, 
44 and contemptible” fora First Lord to stoop to the as¬ 
sistance of a professional tribunal in making up hie mind 
on any question. He “satisfied himself'” that Admir al 
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Taunton and Captain Hickluv were “ blameless fur the 
“ disaster,” and. that, as lie wan satisfied, no further court* 
Mftrtial was required or could be permitted. And ho seems 
to think that, as long us he is himself satisfied, everybody 
else is bound to be satisfied too. This is, in fact, the 
source of the delusions in which ho has entangled himself. 

it should be observed that thoro are two issues involved 
in the Vanguard controversy, which are quite distinct, and 
one of which is much more important than the other. 
There is u question whether the views of the Admiralty 
ou the points of seamanship raised by the disaster arc 
sound ; but the other question is much more serious, 
and is, in effect, whether courts-martial are henceforth 
to be abolished in the navy, and their duties trans¬ 
ferred to a small departmental Committee at Whitehall, 
sitting with closed doors, and taking such ovidenco as it 
chooses, without the cheek of professional or public super¬ 
vision. Wc have only to consider liovv a proposal to 
suppress juries in criminal trials, and to leave the judges 
to settle verdicts for themselves in camera, would he re¬ 
ceived by the general ptihlie, in order to understand tlio 
alarm and indignation with which Mr. Ward Hi nt’s blow 
at courts-martial has been received throughout the naval 
service. What trial by a jury of one's countrymen, chosen 
fti random so as to secure au unprejudiced and independent 
verdict, is to ordiuary .British citizens, a court-martial is 
to the officers and men of the na\y ; and this h what Mr. 
W aki> Hunt is apparently doing his best to get rid of. Ilo 
?jolds that trial by court-martial is u mere formal pro¬ 
ceeding, which the Admiralty e.ui at pleasure either over¬ 
rule or dispense with ultogether ; and that the First Lord 
mid liis colleagues are entitled to act entirely ou their own 
enspirationa, witLont troubling themselves about, tho rules 
of legal evidence or the findings of subordinate tribunals. 
Tho First Lord has only to dive into lvis own moral con¬ 
sciousness, and that is enough. Thus, Mi. Ward Hunt, 
having, ns he tells ns, “ made up his mind +hai, Admiral 
4 * Tablet ON is not to blame, lelt bound to assert that opinion.” 
This opinion, liowtwur, was, after all, only <lie Kikst 
Lord's own Opinion, was based on imperfect and indirect, 
evidence*—by the way, Mr. Hunt ingenuously coni esse.; 
that *• he was convinced from tho first, though lie dul riot 
“ know the facts”—and was opposed to tho views of an 
authoritative tribunal which hud, up to a certain point, 
investigated the subject. It- is true that Mr. Hi nt's naval 
colleagues at tho Admiralty supported him in his con¬ 
clusions; but here wo have three naval officers w!..> have 
not hoard the case deciding offhand against a much larger 
number of aL least equally experienced and competent 
officers who hud heard it, and even goiug beyond tho 
limits of the trial—which was a trial uf the Vanguard only 
— in order to give judgment ou questions which hud only 
incidentally been gone mto. U is easy to imagine wdiat 
would bo said if in any ordinary trial the Home Secretary 
wore not only to overrule the verdict of a jury, but to 
OHMimo that various witmvocs in I In* cu.-.e had been all tho 
time unconsciously on trial, and might bo judicially ac¬ 
quitted or condemned without any further procedure. 

It was universally expected at the time that, there would 
bo more than one. court-martial; and that this was tho 
original intention of the Admiralty itself is proved by 
tbo fact that specific charges were laid only against the 
Vanguard people, and that Captain Dawri&s had tho 
right of professional assistance nnd of summing up his 
ease. No doubt, in the end, it i«* for the Admiralty to 
determine how far the finding of a court-martial shall be 
adopted; but a final revision, wln n inquiry law boon 
exhausted, is very different from refusing to go beyond 
tho first stage of an inquiry, and giving an oll lmnd decision 
on imperfect evidence. Mr. Wai.d Hi \i’s theory' seems to 
be that the Admiralty cannot, or ought not, to order a 
court-martiul unless it has first made up its mind as to 
the positive guilt of* the accused. A more preposterous 
idea it is impossible to conceive. It is clearly t.ho 
business of tho Admiralty’ to see that the fullest in¬ 
quiries arc made, and to make up its mind only when it 
has all tho evidence before it. it is well known that officers 
who arc sensitive as to tlicir reputation frequently ask for 
a court-martial in order to clear away suspicion; and it is 
surprising, as was remarked in the debate, tlmt in the pro¬ 
sit instance it has not occurred to Admiral Tart,ETON and 
Captain Hickley to adopt this course. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the really important question here is rathor 
as to the course of procedure adopted in this caso than os 
to whether the Admiralty was right or wrong in tho views 


of navigation taken in the Minute. The Board was 
at this time in a position to decide only with regard 
to the Vanguard, and ought to have deferred a decision 
on tho other parts of the case until further inquiry had 
been made, especially as ou various points it was acting 
in flagrant opposition to the views of ft highly competent/ 
court-martial. The balance of professional authority would 
soem to be completely against tho Board on the question 
of tlio danger of high speed in a fog ; and it is admitted 
that the Admiral gave an order for a change of formation 
which made the movomeut more troublesome than it should 
have been, and compelled the Vanguard and Iron Duke to 
race into position, in a way that would naturally tend to 
produce confusion. It appears that the Captains of these 
vessels e..ioli wont below about tho same time, boforo they 
had reached their stations; yet ono is punished and tho 
other wholly acquitted. Again, tho fact that the Inm 
Dales steam \\ I us tie was never sounded before tho collision 
was passed over both in tho Minute and in the First Lord’s 
speech. 

There can bo little room for doubt os to the motives 
which led the Admiralty to bring the inquiries into 
tho movements of iho Reserve Squadron to an abrupt 
conclusion. Tho disclosures which had already taken 
place had produced a very painful effect ou the public 
mind, and, if the investigation had been carried out, 
other scandals might have come to light. It would 
seem that tho (raise of the squadron, as far as real 
practice was concerned, was little better than a sham, and 
that the supposed evolutions at sea consisted mainly in a 
round of gaieties in harbour. Indeed, out of the month 
only four entire days wero spent at sea, and three of these 
were spent between Portland and Berchaven. The ships 
wore undorollicered and undermanned, and wore sent 
hither and thither merely to make a show and cultivate 
a convivial popularity ; and it is easy to understand the 
looseness and disorganization which would be apt to ensue. 
Luleeil, there were signs of muddle and confusion on every 
side. The Admiral wont wrong both in his order for a 
change of formation and in his log-signal, which was fired 
from a gun too small to be beard ; and then lie set off uncon¬ 
cernedly' for Queenstown without troubling himself as to 
how the other ships might be getting on in tho fog. Wo 
also find two huge ironclads at a critical moment, with 
their I'aptaius below, and left in charge of a couple of in¬ 
experienced youngsters, one of whom had only a year’s 
standing as lieutenant, while the other had been only three 
months m u sea-going ship. A man blind of one eye served 
the Vanguard an look-out, while an important signalman on 
the Iron Duke was deaf in one ear. Mr. Hunt had no 
doubt, therefore, good reason, to fear that, in tho agitated 
statq, of the public mind, any further revelations would 
bring things to a crisis. The first resort of a weak and 
incupuble administrator in a case of disaster is to try to hide 
it. as lai* us possible. And this is the course which Mr. 
Ward Hum has systematically pursued since ho came into 
office. Whenever unything has gone wrong he has imposed 
silence, and tried to look as if nothiug had happened. He 
fears to admit it even to himself. It appears that the 
Admiralty has agreed to pay compensation for tho conse¬ 
quences of tho collision between the Alberta and Mistletoe; 
yet the officers of the Koyal yacht have never been brought 
before a court-martial, nor bus the Admiralty given any 
intimation as to whether the rulo of tho road at sea is still 
in force. Again, w hen tho Monarch ran down a Norwegian 
barque, 400/. was privately paid in compensation, and a 
public inquity avoided. Tho recent peril of the Iron Duke, 
when she filled with water because certain valves which 
were marked “shut ” were open to tho sea, and nobody for 
some time found it out, has also boon hushed up in a 
similar way, and tho public is expected to be satisfied with 
the audacious assertion that “ there was no possible 
14 danger.” With such a policy in systematic operation, it 
is not difficult to understand the uneasiness with which 
the administration of the uavy is regarded by competent 
authorities. 


RAIL WAT PROPERTY. 

A LL the English Railway Companies have deolared 
their dividends, and nearly all have hold their half* 
yearly meetings. In tho majority of oases those share* 
holders who have not the opportunity of making independ^itl 
calculations have probably been disappointed j 1out the' 1 
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stagnant condition of trade necessarily affected the goods 
traffic; and the Southern lines, which depend chiefly on 
passengera, have been exceptionally prosperous. The extra¬ 
ordinarily high price of many railway stocks at the begin¬ 
ning of the year was not foundod on reasonable estimates 
of profit. The discredit which had fallen daring the 
summer and autumn on foreign loans operated strongly in 
favour of genuine investments; and the low rato of dis¬ 
count and of interest on bank deposits necessarily raised 
tho value of mil way shares. The heavy fall of prices which 
has occurred during tho lost month may bo attributed 
partly to an additional demand lor money in the general 
market., and probably in a larger proportion to dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the dividends which have been announced, anil 
with the amount of new capital which is to be raised. 
The Midland Company ulone proposes to issue 4,000,000/. 
in the current half-year, involving a perpetual charge of 
i8o,oooZ. a year on revenue. A large part of the sum will 
be applied to the construction of new lines, which may bo 
expected when they ore completed to produce an equivalent 
income. The proposed outlay on additional rolling stock 
ought also to be remunerative; but it is not surprising that 
shareholders should regard with uneasiness so great an 
expenditure. The dividend of six per cent, is stationary, 
though the gross income represented by tho weekly traffic 
returns lias largely increased. It is now admitted that tho 
experiment of abolishing second-class trains and first-class 
accommodation is at the most prospectively successful. Tho 
loss incurred by tho Midland Company is less than that 
which it has inflicted on all the neighbouring Companies, 
because tho first-class traffic 1ms always boon comparatively 
small. It may bo conjectured that, if th© immediate result 
had been foreseen, tho change would never have been made. 
It is highly satisfactory to learn that railway passengers 
havo nob to apprehend a similar interference with their 
comfort on tho part of any other railway. No other Com¬ 
pany could havo abolished the convenient distinction of 
classes with equal impunity. Tho Midland Company 
depends mainly on goods aud mineral traffic; and when tho 
lino between Settle and Carlisle is in full work tho Scotch 
traffic will add largely to the receipts, and eventually to 
the dividends. 

Tho maintenance by the London and North-Western 
Com jinny of its rato of dividend, notwithstanding the com¬ 
pulsory reduction of first-class faros to places in competi¬ 
tion with tho Midland, affords a remarkable proof* of tho 
soundness aud of the groat resources of the undertaking. 
Tho impending division of th© West Coast Scotch traffic 
probably ex plums tho tact that London and North- 
Western stock was lower in price at tho end of 1875 than 
at tho beginning. Tho speculators who control tho shav© 
market arc seldom accurate in their conjectures. As soon, 
as commercial activity revives, tho Loudon and North- 
Western Company will probably find its revenue undimin¬ 
ished, notwithstanding the pressure of competition. It 
will also within a year or two acquire, in conjunction with 
the Great Northern. Company, a share in tho Derbyshire 
coal traffic, which has hitherto belonged exclusively to 
tho Midland. Tho project of amalgamation with tho 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company has not been aban¬ 
doned, though it has been judiciously postponed. Tho 
North-Eastern Company, which enjoys a. monopoly from 
Doncaster to tlio Scottish Border, has not been able to pay 
its former rate of dividend. The depression of the coal 
and iron trades probably accounts for tho result; and a 
dividend exceeding eight per cent, indicates reasonable 
prosperity. Tho Manchester, Sheffield, aud Lincolnshire 
Company pays four per cent., which would, according to 
the statement of the Chairman, have been increased by 
onc-holf if rates, fares, and working expenses hod been 
kept at the level of ten yoars ago. Like the London and 
North-Western and tho Great Northern, the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company has been materially 
injured by thq policy of tho Midland. The most serious 
evil which affects railway property is the increase of work¬ 
ing expenses. Although the cost of coal has during the 
last year boon comparatively moderate, both the rate of 
wages aiid tho number of men employed havo been largely 
increased. In this, as in Other kinds of bustuess, higher 
pay generally produces a, diminution of efficiency and a 
relaxation or discipline. There is no reason-for expecting 
any future rodifetion of working expenses; and it is more 
likoly that the burden will become gradually heavier. 

The threat Western Company has been compelled to 


reduce its dividend from five to torn aud three-quarters 
per cent. Tho result is the more discouraging because the 
strike of tho South Wales miners commenced during 
the corresponding period of tho preceding year. Tho iron 
trade has not since revived, and in sumo of the South 
Wales works it will perhaps not be resumed. it is 
only because th© ordinary stock bears a comparatively 
small proportion to the fixed charges that the Great 
Western can afford to pay a tolerably creditable dividend. 
IA>r the same reason the increase of prosperity which may 
fairly be expected will largely increase the income of the 
shareholders. The Gr**afc Western Board has lately adopted 
an ambitious policy which may probably lmve been well 
considered. If their schemes of amalgamation are sanc¬ 
tioned, tho mileage 1 of th© Great Western Company will be 
by fur the. largest, in tho kingdom. By union with the 
Monmouthshire Company, tho Great Western will acquire 
exclusive possession of the important port of Newport, and 
it will largely control tins mineral traffic of Monmouthshire. 
The Company is already working with its own staff the 
Bristol and Exeter and tho South Devon lines, forming 
the most direct route to Western Devonshire aud to Corn¬ 
wall. Although the Bristol and Exeter lino has lately 
been provided with a mixed gauge, it is announced that 
the Great Western Company will establish or maintain a 
system of last broad gango passenger trains between 
Loudon and the West of England. The object of the 
arrangement is to compete with the narrow gauge lino to 
Plymouth, which will shortly form an alternate route in 
connexion with the London and South-Western line. It 
is generally thought that the Bristol and Exeter Company 
has secured advantageous terms for th© transfer of it* 
property, but it is possible that, the control of the entire 
traffic nmy furnish an equivalent for a pecuniary sacrifice. 
The acquisition by the Great Western of the Devonshire 
and Cornwall lines is an instance of the kind of amal¬ 
gamations which have often lx?on. favoured by Parliament. 
TLiero will havo been no interference with any existing 
competition on the part, of tho amalgamated lines. It may 
b© a question whether competition ot independent Com¬ 
panies will not be impaired. 

Tho proposed amalgamation of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company with the North Staffordshire on 
equal terms is less easily explained. The North Stafford¬ 
shire Company, though it iudalways paid n small dividend, 
Liuh from the first found itself unable to deal advantageously 
with its powerful neighbours, aud consequently its pro¬ 
perty has long been iii tho market. Many attempts have 
been made to obtain favourable terms of purchase or 
amalgamation from tho Loudon and North-Western Com¬ 
pany, but it has been found impossible to agree. The 
Sheffield Company, which now extends from sea to sea, 
might bo thought largo enough to stand alone; but it scorns 
to be impatient of its present limits. The shareholders 
wdio havo just received a diudoiul at the rate of four per 
cent, can scarcely havo been gratified by learning that 
their future partners have only divided two and a half. On 
the other hand, tho North Btuflbrdslrrc dividends have, on 
an average of years, been higher than thoso of the 
Sheffield. Tho London and North-Western and Groat 
Northern Companies, which are now constructing a line 
between Nottingham aud the North Staffordshire district, 
will probably not approve of an arrangement which will 
give tho Sheffield Company control of tho Noith Stafford¬ 
shire traffic. Uu tho whole, tho intended union seems 
more advantageous to tho smaller and weaker partner; 
but the shareholders ol* tho amalgamating Company not un¬ 
reasonably rely on the sagacity and ibsvM>hfc of their 
experienced Chairman. It is not impossible that the ac¬ 
quisition of the North Staffordshire mnj, be preparatory to 
a larger scheme of umalgatnafum. The Shell ice l Company 
itself is perhaps not irrevocably determined to maintain 
its independence. The railway property of Euglanthnow 
pays from lour to live per cent, on tho capital expended. 
The return is certainly not. excessive; and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will he largely increased: The 
constant, and inevitable increase of capital for tbo pro¬ 
vision of stations, sidings, relief linos, aijd additional 
rolling-stock will generally keep pace with the elasticity of 
traffic. In the meantime the Companies arc not unpro¬ 
vided with volunteer critics and advisors. Mr. Bass em¬ 
ploys an agent of bis own to writ© pamphlets against some 
of tbo principal Companies in succession. Tho latest 
attack is directed against the Great Eastern Company, 
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which certainly has not attained a high degroo of pros¬ 
perity. Mr. Bass's emissary recommends a reduction of 
rates, an increase of wages, and an accelerating of trains as 
the most obvious forms of frugal management. Ho lias 
learnt by gossip with guards, porters, or clerks that they 
think their superiors not clever enough, nud that their own 
cleverness is not biifheiently encouraged. Perhaps some 
humorous shareholder with money to spa.ro will investi¬ 
gate the system of brewing beer at llurton. 


THE MINISTERIAL INTERREGNUM IN FRANCE. 

'"ARS 11 AL MACMAIIONT has shown since the elec¬ 
tions a prudent reserve which promises well for his 
conduct of affairs when the new Legislature meets. The 
sudden fall of the French funds was probably duo as much 
to doubt how the MarsUAL would take the unmistakable 
condemnation of M. HutFUT by tlio constituencies as to any 
real alarm at the victory of the Republican party. The 
Marshal's position is in itself a strong one, and on the 
Bourse it is probably believed to be even stronger than it 
is. So long as he eo-operates with tho Legislature, lie can 
do pretty much wbut lie likes; but, supposing that he were 
to separate himself from the Chambers, and to rely entirely 
upon the army, it is not so clear that he would bo able to 
maintain himself in power. Not much is known of the 
real views of the army, and it is at least possible that Repub¬ 
licanism has made as much way among the soldiers anti in¬ 
ferior officers ns among the civil population. In that ease the 
lm]>erialist or Legitimist or MacMahonist tendencies of tho 
superior officers would bo of little importance. Where an 
army has to choose its side between two pin i .os in tho State, 
the opinions of the officers who come most in contact with 
the men are more .significant, whether as an index or as an 
influence, than tho opinions of those above them. There 
is no reason, however, to believe that this speculation is of 
any practical value. Marshal MacMahun is not in the 
least likely to take the only step which won Id givo it in¬ 
terest. Tt is true that he is a soldier rather than a politician, 
hut. he is probably fully conscious that anything iu the 
nature of a wpiCvtat would undo all that has been effected 
since the war, and convert a party which is gradually un¬ 
learning its radicalism into a dangerous and irreconcilable 
faction. Ho is almost equally unlikely to accept tho con¬ 
sequence which the elections seem naturally to entail 
on him. If tlu; contest had taken place in England, 

the only choice presented to the Sovereign would have 
been the choice between M. Thiers and M. Gamueita; 
and the solution adopted would probably havo been to 
make M. Tuieks Prirno Minister, with a seat in tlio 
Upper House, and M. Gamuktta his lieutenant, with a scab 
iu the Lower House. Jt seems safe to say that no such 
arrangement has ever presented itself to the Marshal's 
mind. To accept M. Gamhetta as a Minister would 
probably strike him as a surrender of the Conservative 
interests which he has expressly undertaken to defend. 
There is not much danger, however, that the new Chamber 
will call npon him to do anything of tho kind. The victors 
will probably havo tho wisdom to see that the Republic is 
still in process of consolidation, and that, vvhilo this process 
is going on, it is best that tho Government should bo ad¬ 
ministered by tlio most moderate section of tho Republican 
party. There is nothing in tho overthrow of M. Bufiet 
which is inconsistent with this anticipation. M. Buffet 
was not hated because ho was a Conservative Republican, 
but because he was supposed not to be an honest Re¬ 
publican. So far as Liberalism is concerned, there is 
scarcely a pin to choose between M. Dufauku and M. 
Buffet ; yet the two have never been classed together, 
except possibly in some outburst of irreconcilable oratory, 
and the chances arothat a Dufauku Ministry will command 
the acquiescence, if not tho confidence, of the very men who 
have j ust overthrown M. Buffet. What is the ground of this 
distinction ? Rim ply, that whereas M. Buffet was ready in 
his hatred of Radicalism to ally himself with tho bitterest 
enemii’S of tho Republic, M. Dufaurb can be trusted to 
do nothing of ihe kind. Conservative as his Republican¬ 
ism is, it. is Republican as well as Conservative; whereas 
M. Buhtet’b Republicanism was of that easygoing type 
which could be Imperialist, Legitimist, or Orleanist by 
turns, provided that the supposed interests of Conservatism 
pointed m one or the other direction. If M. Buffet could 
even have restricted his truant affections to the last two 
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with him. But the fact that the Imperialists were the 
natural enemies, because tho natural successors, of the? 
Radical Republicans, made them in M. Buffet's eyes the 
natural friends of tho Conservative Republicans. The tie 
of a common hatred was all that he demanded. How far 
ho was really prepared to go with the Imperialists it is im¬ 
possible to say. Perhaps when tho critical moment came 
he would have disliked M. Rophek as much as M. Gamuktta. 
But ho had contrived to make tho electors believe that ho 
thought even an Imperialist good enough to beat a Radical 
with, and tho least enlightened constituencies had wits 
enough to see that a politician who could make common 
cause with the Bonapartists was not a fit Minister for a 
sfniggling Republic. 

Still, even if Nr. Dofaukh succeeds informing a Ministry, 
and the majority turns out to bo either more moderate or 
more tolerant than was at first supposed likely, there are 
difficulties in store for the Republican party. Hitherto M. 
Gamiiktta lms been singularly successful in keeping his 
followers quiet. But it is hard to say how far his success 
has been due to the certain defeat which awaited them in 
tho Assembly if they were not quiet. M. G*YML 5 F.TTA was 
always able to tell them that, if they broke loose from the 
Conservative section of the party, they would simply 
demonstrate their own impotence. The Conservative 
majority in the Assembly could not bo trusted to hang 
together when tho Left were behaving reasonably; but it 
was always ready to reconstitute itself if the Left seemed 
at all inclined to run wild. This must have been a very 
great help to M. Gamisjbita when he bad to counsel 
moderation and self-elliicemont. It was not merely 
ultimate defeat in the elections that lie could point to 
as tho certain consequence of neglecting his advice, 
but immediate and crushing defeat in tho Assembly itself. 
Now, supposing that M. Gamheita, instead of leading a Par¬ 
liamentary minority as he has hitherto done, finds himself in 
the now Chamber at the head of a Parliamentary majority, 
he will no longer luivo this consequence to point to. His fol¬ 
lowers will be able to argue that, though reserve and mode¬ 
ration were very proper qualities when a hostile Ministry 
was sure to be strengthened every time that these 
virtues were deparfed from, they are not equally appro¬ 
priate when the Loft has ordy to hang together to gam a 
victory over the Right and tho Centre. Readiness to 
compromise is all very well when tho only alternative is 
speedy defeat, but what is the object of displaying it when 
the alternative is certain victory'? iM. Gamhutta will havo 
an excellent answer to this reasoning if only his followers 
arc wise enough to accept it. Ho will be able to tell them 
that the victory on which they connt would be tho certain 
forerunner of reverses greater even than those which havo 
hitherto overtaken them. If tho growing reputation of tho 
Republican party for political good sense should bo onco 
more destroyed, it is doubtful whether it would ever 
revive. At all events it would be long before an opportu¬ 
nity of regaining it was accorded to it, and when tho 

’ * > would be needed 
; may be that the 
is sufficiently de- 
his warning when 
they constitute a majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
with tho same meekness that they showed when they wore 
only a small minority in the Assembly. Still, the possi¬ 
bility of their evincing a different temper must be included 
among tire elements which have to be taken into account 
when drawing the Parliamentary horoscope. Perhaps a 
better security for the continued success of M. Gambbtta’s 
strategy is to bo found in the largo proportion of new 
names among the deputies. These men will for the most 
part havo formed their political character under conditions 
among which the duty of submission to M. Gambetta has 
been a good deal more prominent than it oould be expected 
to bo in the minds of the older Radicals, The Re- 
pnhlican deputies in the new Legislature will certainly bo 
returned in many cases by a different class of electors from 
that which returned tho Republican members of the 
Assembly; and it is, on tho whole, to*be expected that the 
colour of their Republicanism will display a corresponding 
change. 


opportunity came a longer tipprcmiccshi 
to enable the party to profit by it. I 
good seuso of M. Gamuetia’s followers 
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veloped to disposo them to listen 
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TUB INDIAN TAItQf, V *‘ 

T HE Indian Tariff Aet of Uai-'iwpfr has brought 
deserved rebuke on ifca au^ertii Wt nufortimately 
thn blame has not been dealt out sufficient difr 
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crimination. Lord Northbrook and bis Council committed 
two signal errors, and both have been properly rebuked 
by the Secretary of State. But, to all appearance, it was 
not the fact that they were wrong on two points that 
aroused Lord Salisbury’s displeasure, so much as their omis¬ 
sion to commit a third blunder. If they had repealed tho im¬ 
port duty on manufactured cottons, they might perhaps have 
compressed the work of legislation into a singlo day, and 
retained the import duty on raw cotton, and yet have 
escaped with, at all events, a very much milder eensuro than 
hus now been administered. It must be conceded that tho 
manner in which the Tariff Act was passed was utterly in¬ 
defensible. The imposition of now duties and tho reduction 
or abolition of old onos ought never to have been effected 
at Simla, where the legislative Council was unable to 
ascertain tho opinions of the native and commercial mem¬ 
bers on matters so nearly affecting the interests which 
they severally represent. Lord Northbrook's defencoof tho 
introduction of tho Bill without notice, and of tho passing 
of it without oven a night’s reflection, is strangely incon¬ 
clusive. Indeed he scarcely seems aware that eitlior tho 
hnste which characterized the whole proceeding, or the ab¬ 
sence of tho members who may bo presumed to be specially 
qualified to take part in tho discussion, is a matter that calls 
for explanation. He is only concerned to show that tho 
measure was sufficiently urgent to justify him in excepting 
it from tho Secretary of State’s’ direction that all Bills 
shall l)e Bent homo for consideration before beiug sub¬ 
mitted to tho Legislative Council. Inasmuch, however, as 
ho makes out no proper case for his actiou in this respect, he 
had probably no better defence to offer on the points which 
he leaves unnoticed. Still, Lord Salisbury’s despatch of 
tho nth of November, 1875, would hardly have boon so 
severe if the matter of the Tariff Act had uot diapleaned 
him at least as much as tho manner in which it was 
passed. Tho latter question *is disposed of in a few sar¬ 
castic sentences ; tho argument of the despatch is reserved 
for the former. Lord Salisbury’s sarcasm is. we think, 
happier than his reasoning. Tho caso for tho retention of 
tho import duty on manufactured cottons is not overt brown 
by objections which seem founded rather on the unpopu¬ 
larity of tho duty in Lancashire than on its inexpediency 
in India. No one contends that an import duty on manu¬ 
factured cottons is in itself a blessing ; indeed, if Customs 
duties ever arc blessings, they are remarkably well dis¬ 
guised. All that has been urged in defence of it is 
that, India being a very poor country, it is necessary, if 
any considerable part of its revenue is to bo raised 
from Customs duties, to tax a large number of 
articles; that Customs duties cannot bo limited to 
urticlcs which aro not produced in India, since every 
imported commodity, except wine and some kinds of spirits, 
could bo grown if there were a sufficient inducement; and 
that in a Customs tariff which, for this reason, wears an 
unavoidable air of Protection, the duty on manufactured 
cottons has some special recommendations. These recom¬ 
mendations are, that it is very little felt; that it helps to 
foster the early stages of a manufacture for which parts of 
India are very well Baited, and the establishment, of which 
will do a real service to the Indian people; and that no 
one has been able to propose a less objectionable, or even 
an equally unobjectionable, tax in its place. Tho fact is, 
we believe, that tho rise of this new industry was 
due in the first instance to the ill*regulated desire of 
certain Lancashire manufacturers to have a monopoly, 
not only of supplying India with cotton goods, 
bat of supplying India with bad cotton goods. If 
the quality of tho goods Bent from Manchester had been 
maintained, it might never have occurred to nafivo 
merchants that cotton grown in India might bo turned into 
oalioo without being taken to England tor that purpose. A 
new industry thus grew up which by and by suggested to 
Indian financiers a new mode of raising money; and the 
foot that a Customs duty on imported cotton goods might 
incidentally benefit tbe struggling Indian manufacturer 
was in their eyes not a disadvantage. 

Lord Salisbury does not deny that, in the present state 
of Indian finances, no material reduction of Indian taxation 
is possible; and, while condemning Lord Northbrook’s 
policy in relation to the duty on cotton goods, he concedes 
the paramount importance of guarding tho Indian Treasury 
from financial embarrassment. But he leaves tho Viceroy 
rib option as to tbe mode in which tho duty is ultimately 
to be* dealt with. Its entire removal, he says, should u not 


** bo adjonrnod for an indefinite period, but provision 
“ should be made for it within a fixed term of years.” A 
duty which must be removed by a given date is usually best * 
removed as early as possible. "The circumstances of India 
aro not likely to change in such a way us to develop sources 
of revenue at present undreamed of. Tlio materials out of 
which the Indian Finance Minister will have to form the 
Budget of 1880 are probably lunch the same as tho&e out 
of which ho formed tho Budget of 1875. Consequently 
Lord Salisbury’s direction is virtually a decree that the 
dut^r on cotton goods shall be abolished. The reasons 
which I10 gives for this decision are mainly two—that the 
maintenance of any duty tending to operato as a protective 
duty in favour of a native manufacture is inconsistent with 
a policy which “it is not open to Her Majesty's Govcrn- 
“ merit to allow to he set aside without special cause in any 
“ part of tbe Empire under their direct controland that 
the duly on cotton goods in particular “ offers a false en- 
14 countgoment to tho Indian manufacturer, which tends to 
“ divert him from tho efforts by which his success can 
“ alone permanently be secured, and places two manufac- 
“ turing communities upon whose well-being tho prosperity 
“ of the Empire largely depends in a position nut only 
44 of competition, but of political hostility to one another.” 
As regards the first of these arguments, Lord Salisbury 
is forced to admit that financial exigency may he a just 
ground for maintaining oven an incidentally protective 
duty; but ho hints that Lord Nuk mi rook has pre¬ 
cluded himself from using this argument by reducing the 
tariff on ether imported articles from 7^ per cent, to 5 
per cent-. When the Indian Government were in posses¬ 
sion of resources available for the reduction of import 
duties generally, tho opportunity ought to have boon 
used for reducing this particular import duty, with a 
view to its ultimate abolition. The motive which led 
tho Indian Government to reduce the remaining import 
duties to the level at which the Julies on manufactured 
cottons had previously stood, was probably the hope that 
tho change might ultimately lead to increased consump¬ 
tion, and by that means to an increased revenue; and 
from the point of view of Indian fiuauee this seems a 
better policy than effecting an exceptional reduction in a 
particular class of imports. If no complaiuts had been 
litard from Manchester, it wonld hardly have occurred 
to a Secretary of State 10 blame a Viceroy for not re¬ 
ducing the duty on cotton goods below 5 per cent., and 
keeping tho duty on every other import above 5 per cent. 
As regards the second reason, the native manufacturer 
may surely be left to take care of himself. If he is so 
stupid as to think that tho imposition of a 5 per cent, im¬ 
port duty is all that .is needed to give him the command of 
the Indian market, ho must take the consequences. It is 
not tho Indian manufacturer, but the Indian treasury and 
the Indian taxpayer, that have tho first claim on the Go¬ 
vernment. If a tax which brings in nearly a million a 
year, and is neither burdensome to the cousuiner nor costly 
in collection, is to be abandoned merely to promote the com¬ 
mercial education of a particular class, it is plain that 
we have not got out of tho vicious circle of Protection. 
Though wo no longer tax tho community to fill tho manu¬ 
facturer's pocket, we go, on taxing it. to improve the 
manufacturer's intelligence. It is to be regretted that the 
Secretary of State should be even supposed to have had 
Lancashire rather than England iu his mind when over¬ 
ruling tho financial policy of tho VilKkoy, just at tho 
time when he is insisting on having earlier and more de¬ 
tailed information as to the proposed course of Indian 
legislation. But a change in tiio relations between the two 
Governments is too important a question .to be entered 
upon at tho end of uu article. 


THE USES OK CONTROVERSY. 

T IIE new number of the Contemporary facietc contains a very 
able and interesting article by Mr. Mark i’altisofi on the 
Religion of Positivism,’’ which ism fact, if not iu form, a ieply 
to a paper on the same subject in an earlier number of that Review 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison, We have no intention of explaining 
hero exactly how far we agree with Mr. Patlison’s view of‘the 
matter; still less do we propose to discuss that strange creation of 
M. Comte's brain in his declining years—which has founa m 
energetic and by no means dreamy apologist, or rather protagonist, 
In Sir. Harrison—the Positive Religion. For ourselves wo 
confess, though it may be a very old'fashioned, if not obsolete, 
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superstition, that the idea of religion hns always seemed to US, 
.in il dee.-* to Mr. PaUlson, to imply the idea of worship, olid 
therefore of ftu object of worship; mul that the founder of a new 
faith wh<*. ‘‘though ho rejects God, will not therefore reject 
religion," appears lo lie twisting ropes of sand. We are al¬ 
most inclined to add, what will perhaps bo thought the still 
more humiliating confession, that if “ the sentiments, Iho worship, 
the ritunl, the sanctities, oven tho sacraments, of tho old religion 
are tu he i&taiued,' 1 w»> lmd rather have them still associated with 
the old creed of Christianity than with tho new creed of M. 
Gum to. However, that is unit lit* question before us just now. Nor 
shell vve slop to inquire whether tho rewower is right in supposing 
that Mr. liurrison's Ptui Livid cntlmsiiism is inspired, not po 
much by genuine faith in hi.s new religion, ns by untipathy 
to Broad Church theology, or at least to Broad Church theologians ; 
though it is impossible not to feel a passing surprise lit his })er- 
plexing jeveminde over the extinction of that school of thought, 
line cannot hulp thinking that if, since “ Maurice and Uolturisou 
and Kingsley urn gone,” the Broad Church party itself “ has 
melted iuto vapour,” it it> strange that a party consisting in 
its palmiest days of three diviin i -ditiering, am- should have 
imairincd, pretty widely from each other—should have ever- 
vised the influence and roused the apprehensions so widely 
connected with the Broad Church name. But this by tho 
way. It is not on the controversy between the. rival disputants 
in the ('onfrin/jortiri/ tlmt we propose to comment, nor on the 
relative merits of “theosophy" and Coiutisiu. Mr. 1 ’atlison 
opens his attack by lading down il veiv broad prinriplu quite inde¬ 
pendent of the particular discussion lie law in baud, and 
which indeed, if it were heartily accepted, would go far to prove 
that this and all other discussions of tho kind are mere waste of 
time and trouble, The writer admits as much himself; he takes 
pain*. to assure his readers that it is with full conviction of the 
unprofitableness of his undertaking" that be bus nevertheless com¬ 
menced and Carried it out. But tow men, least of all man of mark, 
cure to expend their time and labour on what they really lielieve 
to !>>■ ttl best a mere tour </<• force, a ml we maybe pardoned for 
doubting whether Mi. l'attison has not been hurried by a fooling 
of impatience or disappointment or irony mlo saying more 
than he seriously me;\n>. 11 is lucent eigicism, in another 

periodical, on the prudent condition of Oxford studies, though 
containing a great deni of unquestionable, however unpalatable, 
truth, seems to betray a certain want of moral perspective in hia 
way ot' looking at things which keenly interest him. Be tlmt ns 
it may, litera scriptu mnnvt. Ilia thesis is worth examining, 
whatever may be thought, of his consistency in putting it forward. 

“ Of investments of time writing controversy,” we are told, “ is one 
of the most wasteful. Your antagonist is confirmed by what you 
say in his own opinion. Thu readers, if readers there are , cairy 
away no conviction beyond that which they had before reading — 
namely, that there is much to be mi id on both sides. No man was 
ever written down but by himself. Bike the soldier of a democratic 
army, a controversialist is ehiejtg dangerous to his oum side. There 
is no more barren province in iho realms of print than that c\f 
‘answers’ and ‘replies.’” We have ventured to italicize n i’uw 
wools here and there in tho extract for reasons which will appear 
in tho sequel. Now it is obvious at first sight that there is much 
in this statement of the case which cannot lie disputed. There 
are many writers on all subjects, c<oilvovcrsdal or other, who find 
lew leaders or none; and tlu-ro me many readers who go iiwny 
alUT all with only n vague impression that the point tit issue is a. 
‘difficult one, tmd that there is about, nn equal chance of 
one side or the other being right. There are many con¬ 
trol erria lists who are chielly dangerous to their own side, 
whence it Iwn passed into u proverb, “Save me from my 
friends"; and il is ofteiier trim than not that “your 
antagonist is continued in his own opinion by wlmt you say.” But, 
after admitting all this, the question still remains whether it is 
true on tho whole, and putting- aside accidental causes, such r.H 
violent or ignorant or feeble methods of argumentation, strong ]>opu- 
lar bias on a particular side, and tho like, that controversy is mere 
idle expenditure of time, which can produce no result. It is hardly 
enough to reply tlmt, if so, controversial writing would long since 
have become extinct; for, on the one hand, the old and dreary saying, 
quaut ulti sapient id vegitur mundus, may he applied to the literary us 
well as to the political world; and, on the other, many persons feel 
a keen enjoyment in controversy for its own sake, n nd independently 
of the ehect which their arguments may be expected to produce. 
'J'heirmain object is rather to strike nr startle than to convince, and 
if they enn ex tort admiration for their own ingenuity or learning, 
they ure comparatively indifferent to the triumph of their came. 
Still, idler making-all necessary deductions on theso accounts, it 
hardly conceivable tlmt so many writers, who nre not pedants 
or egotists or fools or mere literary prize lighters, should continue 
to cultivaie the field of controversial discussion in philosophy, 
theology, politics, and other subject-matters, if experience had 
been found to bear out Mr. PAttisons estimate of the practical, value 
of their labours. But tho fact is, that experience does not bear it out, 
in the sense and to the extent kero assumed. Dean Milman,after com¬ 
menting on the gigantic controversial Achievements of theschoetaien, 
observes, with leys then his usual discrimination, that, “Of those 
vsst monuments of theology which amaze and apral the mind the 
m>le remnant to posterity is’ Ibftt barren Amazement.” YbeetAte- 
meitt at best requires a -very great deal of qualification, os he 
might have lmm% tVom so rnitjongcnial a critic of the scbaQU&eB as 
&lr. J, fc>. Mill; but, in so fur as it holds good, it is not at all 


because theological controversy, us such, is barren and unproduc¬ 
tive, hut because the particular points selected for dispute between 
the rival doctors of scholastic theology are trivial or have ceased to 
interest ns. Thus, again, I)r. Dbllingor says somewhere that four-, 
fifths of the religious controversies among Christians are port; 
logomachies. Of course, wherever this is the case, controversy 
must bn little better than ingenious hair-splitting, which is most 
successful when it most adroitly keeps out of sight the true 
nature of tho matter in dispute. But that also is because the wrong 
subjects have been brought iuto debate, not because polemical dia- 
nussion is in itself unprofitable. We have spoken of theological 
controversy as being thut which commands the most general inte¬ 
rest, and still more ns being evidently the special branch of discus¬ 
sion immediately present to Mr. Pattison’fl mind in what he has 
written, and we shall for the same reason proceed to illustrate our 
moaning from the same subject-matter. But it need hardly be 
pointed out tlmt what is true of one particular department of con¬ 
troversy has a general application to controversial literature as a 
whole. 

Wo have said that experience does not bear out Mr. Pattisona 
swooping indictment, an lie hna framed it. But there is something 
like an ignoratio elenvhi in bis way of framing it. If the main 
object of a polemical argument is to convinco the particular oppo¬ 
nent to whom it is addressed, no doubt it is usually a failure. 
Athanasius did not convert Arms to orthodoxy, nor din Laud con¬ 
vince Fisher of the truth of Anglicanism; and moBt likely neither 
of them anticipated any Much result. But it does not follow that 
their labour was thrown away. Tho polemical writing of Athanasius 
are road by theologians to this tiny,and, what is more important, they 
very materially contributed to the ultimate victory of the orthodox 
over the Arian conception of Christian doctrine in the Church. 
Bussuet b famous Variations inny not have converted the French or 
German Protestants whom at tho moment ho had in his eye; but 
the w ork has probably done much since then towards winning or 
retaining tho allegiance of members of his Ohurch. We need not, 
however, appeal to history in evidence of the inadequacy of Mr. 
1 ‘unison's estimate of the facts. Thu Oxford movement of our ow n 
day offers-. a sufficient refutation of his theory. And here we must 
observo, by the way, that if it is n mistake to suppose that the crucial 
test of controversial success is the conversion ot “ your antagonist,” 
it is also a mistake, though a less fundamental one, to apeak as if 
no result, worth mentioning had been achieved, when readers 
uru left under the impression that there is much to be said 
on both sides. This is by wo means always, or generally, “ the 
conviction they bad before reading,’’ os Mr. Pultison puts it. Tho 
chances are, on the contrary, that they had, if not a conviction 
properly so called, a very decided prejudice one way or the other; 
and the writer who has persuaded them that tho side to which 
they were—perhaps violently—opposed has as much to say for 
itself us the other, luta done a good, dual towards the removal of 
their untngonism to what he regards as tho true view. Forty years 
iigo Iho immense majority of KngJ^hmun who thought at all on 
such subjects—we might add, of ihoso also who did not—detested 
Popery as a mischievous or effete superstition, and regarded every¬ 
thing at all going beyond the somewhat limited range of Pro¬ 
testant opinion familiar to them us Popish, and therefore odious 
or contemptible. Now whether the change is for the better or tho 
worse may be disputed, but there can bo no doubt that a consider¬ 
able change has taken place in this matter during the last two or 
tineo decades, and tlmt it is mainly owing to wnat, for want of 
u butter name, may be called the Tracuivian movement—or, 
lo put a more definite issue, to Ihe writings of such divines 
as J Jr. Newman, Dr. Posey, Mr. Kt*ble, and their associates. It 
may be quite true thut these eminent divines have failed to 
convert their “antagonists,” that is, the particular Evangelical, or 
Broad Church, or other opponents with whom they hate from time 
tti time been engaged in controversy. Bat it is not tho less tree that 
they have converted a considerable number of their readers to sub¬ 
stantia) agreement with their own views, and have convinced mimy 
more, w hos-c previous range of vision was strictly bounded by the 
horizon of the Evangelical Alliance or tho Record, that at all events 
“ there is much to lie said on both aides.” 'Whether this result is 
beneficial or otherwise we are not now arguing, but we insist that 
it is a fact. And the fact, which is not an isolated, but a typical 
one, is fatal to Mr. Pattis on’* theory of the unprofitableness of cOn- 
trovernal writing. 

Many masons might bo given why controversialists seldom 
convinco their antagonists, but it may suffice to state one hero. 
It has been said with much force that a man may readily cfanngo 
an opinion which ho enter tains in his own mind, but the change 
becomes more difficult if he bos avowed it, while he will obstinately 
adhere to what he lias maintained in writingj and if he has-oom- 
| mitted himself still further by publication, iho case is almost 
' hopeless. Viewed in this light, a literary duel Is pWtty sure to 
end in a draw n battle. But conquest of this sort is trot the 
object of controversy among reasonable disputants, wp more 
than a Prituo Minister or leader of Opporitionexpects to bring over 
his rival, then and there, to his own views by tho most briSfiant and 
masterly exposition of them. Yet his speech is not wasted, Tot it 
is addressed, in fact, not to the individual ofmotatttit he w 
answering, nor even to the Opposition benches. Wfc to the outride 
public, who are hot too heavily handicapped, eo to to bo able 

to weigh ifc? force dispassionately. Ato in Just Way a 

IlomanOfttliolic, or Protestant, or IligbCStta^wLoWi^JMbhvrfas- 
•ert alien Is not resliy intended to HuAwetoce ’divine at 

whose arguments it u ostensibly aimed, end who It most likely 
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what Archbishop Whately calls 11 proof-proof * on the points at 
issue, but is an appeal to the bystanders, that », to the religious 
world generally, to judge between tho rival systems. And, when 
so understood, a controvoriual discussion need by ito means bo 
barren of result, except through tho fault or incompetence 
of the controversialist who conducts it. It follows, of course, that 
mere personal sparring is usually stale and unprofitable, because it 
turns, not on some question of common interest, but on the manning 
or value of the respective arguments of A and B, which can 
hordlv be of much interest to any one but tho writers themselves 
and their personal friends or admirers. There are whole volumes 
c.y. of Warburton’s works which very few readers, whether they 
happened to agree with him or not, would fail to put down in 
sheer weariness before they bod got through half a dozen pages, 
and from which fewer still would curry away any new com id ion, 
except of amazement that so able a man should luivo wasted his 
time in composing them. But then Wm-burton is for the most part 
occupied, not professedly, but really, far more’in demonstrating his 
own superlative superiority to his opponents than in demuudmting 
any principle, true or false, which is worth tho trouble of master¬ 
ing, and his principal work, though it is spread over six volumes, 
leaves much tho same sort, of impression on fine’s miiul as 
Whately s Historic Doubts, But Mr. Batlisou is spe iking 
of bond file controversy ou questions of genuine hum.ui interest, 
such ns tho contest between Christianity aud Positivism. And 
of such disputation we cannot agree with him that mi i la-re is no 
more barren province in the realms of print.” We are not indeed 
quite sure, if we may judge from his example us well as his words, 
whether ho is even entitled to say with tho irishman that he “ has 
liia own consent.” 


VIVISECTION. 

riM] B Report of the Royal Cciuuiirsion upon \ivisivtion appears 
-A to have given more general antis faction than is often produc'd 
by such documents. Tho pmetisers of vivisection sav that it. 
exonerates them from the imputation of wanton cruelty. Tim 
opponents of the practice are gratified by the propoeal that it shall 
be subjected to legislatin' restrictions. Tho irreconcilable* are of 
course not. reconciled •, but scientific persons will be glad to obs-cru; 
that Mr. Hutton has signed ft Report admitting iho occasional 
advantages of vivisection, mid the mm-seientitle world will bo glad 
toobsme that Messrs. Huxley and Eriehsen have admitted that 
vivisection should bo strictly regulated. The Report, in fact, 
establishes beyond all reasonable doubt some important pointc. It 
is quite clear that tlm extension of physiology ucei-sitati-s a 
certain number of experiments upon living animals, and that a 
knowledge of physiology has been of great service both t>» men 
and boasts. One of the greatest of blessings proiluci-d by the 
progress of medical science has undoubtedly been the discovery of 
aftarsfhetica, ami that discovery, as the b-oiiimiwioiim remark, was 
due in great part to the practice in question. We may take it as 
admitted by leRMiinible men on all siths that vivisection should 
not bo absolutely abolished, and tho only question is to what, if 
any, legislative restrictions it should bo Mibiected. The next 
point clearly established ia that there is little ft round for com¬ 
plaining of the present practice of public physiological labora¬ 
tories in England. The evidence all goes to show that the 
experiments exhibited are, as a rule, neither numerous nor cruel. 
Operations of a painful kind ore usually performed with Iho 
help of some on esthetic, and proper care is taken that tho 
animals may endure no lingering torture. If the investigation 
had ever Iweii intended as a criminal process directed against 
the teacher* ia public institutions, they would have been 
entitled to an honourable acquittal. Some of the writers upon 
their side are apparently inclined to regard the whole question 
from this point of view. M You accused the operators,” they say, 
“ of hideous recklessness to animal suffering. Tlm accusation bus 
been completely repelled. Therefore your whole on so fills to the 
ground, and your demand for legislation must fall with it.” This 
little artifice is familiar >n all such controversies. Once divert tho 
dispute from a question of probable abuse* to a question of tho 
person h! character of A, J 3 , and C, and your triumph is secure. 
Nothing is ensiar than to prove that every letter iu the alphabet is 
an honourably humane, ami judicious person, and to inter that any 
restrictions upon him would be an insul* We may remark, Low- 
ever, that we have-not even yet done justice to the evidence iu 
behalf of physiologist*. It is plain that they are all men of Uio 
most unimpeachably humans sentiments, "They denounce any 
kind of useless crudity as vigorously os Miss Go&be could desire. 
We do Bot for>a moment doubt their sincerity. We believe Mr. 
Darwin to baas humans a* any man in existence; and when he 
nys.tbai he should regard the infliction of any unnecessary tor* 
turn “ with detestation and abhorrence,” He is evidently uttering 
bla most genuine feeling# Mr. Lewes, again, who has mm more 
work to phy*ii*togi«*l experiment than almost any other English¬ 
man, tolls us he could never bear to perform upon cats 
pr doom Every witness examined, in fhst, with perhaps one 
ampfioBy admits' that uBeWsaovuelty to animats should excite the 
feeing of moral iacUgnafcion, Whoa, therefore, we add 
flWmk «iuelty should to retrained; if it can be restrained with- 
out Wvx} to acjimuy we have the whole weight of scientilto 
*poaottr»ido._ _ _ . . . 


head of the Brown Institute—a foundation intended for the 
relief and cure of animal suttering. On being examined before 
the ('onnnis&ion, Dr. Klein gave his evidence with admirable frank- 
ocas; with such frankness,' indeed, that ho afterwards thought 
it desirable to insert certain emendations iu tho printed Report. 
The Uommission held that tho alterations went beyond the fair 
limits allowed to a witness •, and they have printed tho evidence 
in both forms. Asked whether he had any regard to the sufferings 
of the animals upon whom he operates, Hr. Klein replied, “No 
regard at all ”—to which he afterwards appended, “ for such little 
guttering as is in my operations.” In the next answer he said 
that the operator has ho time for thinking what the animal will fool 
and sutler. The amended answer introduces a judicious reference 
to anaesthetics. Now, wlmicwr limy be Dr. Klein's final view, it 
is plain that, lie was frankly stilting a possible view, and one which 
we have .-ecu explicitly defended. That view is simply that animal 
suffering is not to be regarded at oil. The lower creatures arc so 
many zeros. In ralruiatiug the sum of good and evil, their feoT 
ings may be neglected altogether. If ainestliotics arc used, it is 
simply to malm them lie si ill, not to save them from paiu. 
Though the point \> warmly disputed, it is a general opinion 
that the poison called curari has the cHoet of making 
animal* inurioolesu whilst leaving them sensible to pain. It 
is frequently used in laboratories; and there is a ghastly 
uccoum of a French operation in which a wretched dog was bv 
this Minns subjected to prolonged torture for many hour*, though 
unable to howl or tlrupgle. The drug was in this case used 
simply lor tho c'lmcuicinv of the operator, without the least 
thought of the sutleriiig.-i of his \ictim. bast y»‘or l>r. tfehilf, 
in answer to some, complaint?, gave tho fact that hi* neighbours 
had not bf>i*,n diatuilx-d by mu how bug of dogs as a proof 
there were no dog** in pain in his laboratory; he had previously 
slak'd in some published lectures that he had performed an opera¬ 
tion on dog*, reiidcrin x them incapable of barking, iu order to pre¬ 
vent their cries from discrediting phjriolugiojl study amongst the 
inhabitant* of the ilia!riot.'' This give* a wry different explana¬ 
tion of the. silence maintained. It is clear, then, that the humane 
disposition* of English physiologists are not always shared by 
foreign physiologists. l>r. Klein, in hi* unamended evidence. 

| 'Xpresses the very principle fur which Mr. Darwin most properly 
■ declares detestation and abhorrence. Xo animal should suffer 
needlessly, s.»y the English physiologists with one voice. The 
Pulleriop.H of an annual dun t mutter so long as ho can't struggle, i* 
the opinion occasionally avowed by » >ai« of their foreign brethren. 
We Know, too, that tho opinion lias been acted upon. The intense 
disgust produced by the reckless cruelly of Mugeudfo :i good many 
year* npo prevented l>r. Sharpe v liom following hi* lecture* after 
ono fttteudiince. Hr. .sharper, then a \ouiig -indent, had, that is, 
so nJiich humane feeling as to abandon the princip.ii object of his 
rcMdemv- ill Baris. Wo may ki.'kIv .e-mme, tlien, that vi\Wcti«)h 
j lm.s been H>*ociuted with priiiciphs mid practices calculated to 
excite the hearty disgi^L of light-minded men of science. The 
abuses to which it may ln.nl are not mero vague potentialities sug¬ 
gested by scutimuulalpits, but have been illustrated by actual expe¬ 
rience. Ought wo to guard against thorn by legislation '? 

Tho cruelty, we may say, may lm slniwu »ithur iu experiment* 
exhibited to learners without proper precautions, or in experiment* 
undertaken from mere curiosity by incompetent pct'bun*—as, forex- 
ample, by medical students—or in experiment* undertaken by real 
inquirers for purposes of original investigation without duo con¬ 
sideration of the circumstances. In each case there is necessarily 
a possibility of abuse. Tho 'public experiment-), as we have said, 
exhibited in laboratories do not scum to la-, in tiicL, conduct id with 
any want of cuutinn. It is possible, indeed, ns wo arc told by ao 
groat an authority as feir \Y. Ferguson, that cruelties ore oeca- 
sioually perpetrated in lecture-rooms. The strung esprit de carpi 
of a proltssiun nuLiirally makes it diflieult to obtain conclusive 
evidence upon such matters. Still we liavo no right, to assume 
what lias not been proved, and wo enu only say that, in spite of the 
general huuumity ot student* aud pro feasors, there i* a possibility of 
biicli abuses. Tho case is stronger iu regard to the practice of vivi¬ 
section by unauthorized person*. Wo b.i\o direct statements frotu 
Edinburgh and Birmingluuu that young men occasionally carry on 
experiments involving much animal suffering, troiu mere curiiwiiy. 
It i* useless to &uv in answer to this that till medical students are 
humane. Medical men generally aio human beings, constituted, 
so far as we know, like other human beings. As such, there are 
good, bad, and indifferent specimens. They are accustomed to 
witness buffering, and to overcome the instinct ive horror which 
nearly all men feel at the first sight of sullering. A medical man 
who did not overcome this fooling would be unable to stand the 
wear and tear of practice. In tho normal case, however, the mero 
instinct of disgust is replaced by tho reasoned desire to Edteva 
Buttering, lire 6urgeon looks at a ghastly wound without flinch¬ 
ing, but ho does his utmost to effect a cure. There must, however, 
be some cases in which the deadening of the instinctive repulsion 
is not replaced by such reasoning humanity, A of 

coarso fibre becomes simply carious to "truce the on&» 
sequences of injury. A man who is a brute may even, as 
I>r. Rollestou tells us, come to feel actual pleasure in the 
sight of “ a living, bleeding, and quivering This taste, 

he think*, is ** the unwovlud-out beast which exists in man* Su c h 
oases, we doubt not, aro very rare ; bat they exist, and there ia no 
reason that we know of why a matt of this brutal variety should 
not occasionally become a medical student. In Altv ABU U Im 
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went*, but, as the law stands, it seems to be doubtful whether a 
man could bo punished for cutting up a dog or cat, il* ho did it out 
of curiosity, or, as ho would call it, for scientific purposes. It is 
certain that ho could not bo punished for cutting up a rat, or 
guinea-pig, or other uuiiual not under tho prot-ection of Martins 
Act. Finally, we have the case of really scientific experiment. 
Horn it is enough to quote Mr. Lewes’s statement that tho in- 
c*p»asiiig interest in physiology leads to the incessant repetition of 
useless an<l cruel experiments, which ho would wish to see re¬ 
strained if (which, however, he does not think possible) tho 
practice could be legally restricted without injury to science. Mr. 
Lewes shows with groat clearness that tho extreme complexity of 
tho organism, and the consequent difficulty of disentangling the i 
causes of phenomena, render the application of experimental , 
methods to physiology a matter of great delicacy. It requires 
glri 11, forethought, and 'definite jmrpo.se ■, and evidently the practice 
of simply cutting up an animal to see wliat will happen is as in¬ 
defensible scientifically os it is morally. It implies mere ignorant 
curiosity, instead of a legitimate desire for knowledge. Vivi¬ 
section, in short, can only bo t urned to account by men who are 
good physiologists and skilful operators. 

The ouly question, then, w hich seems to present itself is whether 
any legal restraint can he devised which shall punish the abuses of 
the practice, whilst leaving sufficient liberty to scientific inquiry. 
Tho lawns it stands is clearly inadequate to punish abuses, if they 
occur : and there is evidence that limy do occur in England, that 
they occur more frequently on the Continent, and that the in¬ 
creasing interest in physiology is likely to spread Continental prac¬ 
tices to England. Under these circumstances, tho resolutions of 
the British Association seem to indicate the most obvious limits 
Avithin which the practice should be restrained. No experiment 
should be performed without amest hetics which can lie performed 
with them. No painful experiment should he permitted to illus¬ 
trate a law already established, or, in other words, lor mere pur¬ 
poses of teaching. Xor, again, shuuid painful experiments bo 
permitted in order that the operator may acquire dexterity. 
Finally, uo painful experiment, even lbr purposes of investigation, 
should bo permitted without proper precautions nruinsl the waste 
of Buffering--that is to say.no such exporinieT, should be p< in¬ 
formed except by skilled persons in proper place* and with proper 
appliances. These principles, which simply emb »d\ the undeniable 
truth that tho inlliction of useless suffering should ho forbidden 
whenever it ie po^iblo, are recognized in the* Bill propos'd 
by tho Commissioners. All experiments upon living animals 
nro to be forbidden except, in tho case of persons lice used 
bv the Secretary of State, and the licence is to he withdraw¬ 
able in case of abuse. \Ve, need not dismiss the details of tho 
proposed measure, upon which its success will no doubt chiefly 
dejtend. Ill a general way, however, it seems to correspond 
with the conclusions fairly derivable from the evidence. There 
will be a power, which at present is not clearly in existence, of 
punishing wan ion cruelty; whilst, on the other har.d, properly 
qualified person*, acting under a diu; sense of responsibility, will 
be allowed to pursue n practice the utility of which in competent 
hands is beyond all reasonable doubt. Whilst no sensible person 
would wish to throw obstacles in the way of genuine scientific 
inquiry, tho public conscience ought tu tlemaud .some security 
that methods so di'.limit and so liable to lImwi shall only be 
carried on by competent persons. Some such plan il# Ih iL proposed 
by the ComuiWu*n s-a ins U> be clearly desirable. 


F ATT AiH \ 

T II 1 S end of a purely D.ilniali.'m pilgrimage will lie Uatfaro. TTo 
wlio goes l’mlii-r along I lie coast will puss into lands that 
have h history, pa-t nud present, which is wholly disiincl from that 
of the const which In* has hitherto traced from Zaia--wo might 
almost say, if not Trieste, yet from Capo dTsiria - onwards. Wo 
have not reached the end oi tho old Venetian dominion—for that 
we must carry on i.ur \nyugu to Crete and Uypm*. But we havo 
reached tho end ol iho nearly eonlihuoua Vend inn domiuioti— 
the end of tht* con.-t which, sav a nt two small points, was either 
Venetian or Kugusm-- the end of that territory of tin* two mari¬ 
time commonwealths which now Jorms the Balmalinn kingdom. 
After Oattaro and the small district of Budua beyond if, the 
Venetian territory did indeed otiom go on continuously as far ns 
Epidaumoe, TJyrrbnrhinn, or Ihimzzo. But, for u long* time jmst, 
Venice had beyond Budua held only islands and out lying points, and 
nearly all of throe, except the seven so-called iouinn Islands, bad 
passed away from her before her fall. Cat taro is tho lust city of 
die present Austricu dominion; it is, till wo reach tho frontier of 
the modem Greek kingdom, the last city of Christendom. The 
next point at which the steamer stops will land the traveller on 
what is now Turkish ground. But the distinction is older than that $ 
lie will now change from a.Slavonic mainland with the lialf-ltalian 
iringe oa ks const to r n Albanian, that is an Old-lllyrian, land with 
a few points that were onro Italian hero and there. It is not at an 
arbitrary pohil. tbai tho dominion in which tho Apostolic King has 
succeeded tho Serene Republic comes to an end. \Y itli Oattaro, then, 
the Dahuatiun journey and the series of .Dalmatian cities will 
naturally end. 

Oattaro ia commonly said to have been the Ascrivium or 
Askrounon of I Imv and Ptolemy, one of tho Homan towns which 
after Epidauros—-the Epid&uros which was tho parent 


of lUgusa—towards the south-east. And, as it is placed between 
Ilhi/.inioit and Butua, which must be Itisano and Budua, one can 
hardly doubt that the identification is right. But though Ascrivium 
is described ns a town of Homan citizens, it has not, like some of 
Us neighbours, any history in purely Homan times. It first comes 
into notice in tho pages of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and it 
will therefore give us for the last time the privilege of studying 
topography in company with au Emperor. In his pages the city 
bears a name which is evidently the samo as the name which it 
bears still, but which tho august geographer seizes on as the 
subject of one. of his wonderful bits of etymology. Oattaro with 
him is Dekatem, and we road on to sdirrpw ru>e Aejtarcpai' 
ijjfirfvcvmu rjj ‘Payimwe fauXcgrcp ccrTtiKOficuov teat irnrXtfyfitvop. YVo 
are again driven to ask, Which is the dialect of the Humans ¥ 
YVliat AvorJ either of Greek or of Latin can the Emperor have got 
hold of P At tho samo time ho hud got a fair notion of the general 
position of Oattaro, though ho runs oil* into bits of exaggeration 
which remind us of Giraldus’a description of Llanthony. The city 
stands at the end of an inlet of tho sea fifteen or twenty.miles 
long, and it has- mountains around it so high that it is only in fair 
summer weather that the sun can be seen; in winter Dokatera 
never enjoys its presence. There certainly is no place where it is 
harder to' believe that the smooth waters of tho narrow lnke-like 
with mountains on each side which it seems as if ono could 
put out one’s hand and read), are really part of the same sea which 
dashes against the rocks of Kagusu. The Dalmatian voyage is 
well ended by the sail along the Jiocehe, the loveliest piece of 
inland sea which can be conceived, and whose shores are as rich in 
curious bits of political history ns they are in scenes of surpassing 
natural beauty. The geueral history of the district consists in the 
usual tossing to and fro between the various powers which havo 
at different times been strong in the neighbourhood. Oattaro— 
ru kutu A iKurepa — was in tho reign of Basil the Macedonian 
liesieged aud taken by Saracens, who presently wont on unsuc- 
ccsatully to besiege Rogusa. And, as under Byzantine rule 
it was‘taken by Saracens, so under Venetian rule it was more 
than once besieged by Turks. In tho intermediate stages we get 
the usual alteruatious of independence and of subjection to 
all the neighbouring pOAvers in turn, till in 1419 Oattaro finally 
liecamo Venetian. To this day this land keeps many signs of the 
1 endless changes which it lias undergone. Wo enter the mouth of 
the gulf, whore, eighty years ago, tho land was llitgusan on 
the left hand aud Venetian on the right, aud where tho smaller 
commonv\ c itltli, with her strong fortress of Castel Nuovo, seemed 
to assert a supremacy over the whole of the inland sea by far 
tho greater part of whoso shoro belonged to her mightier rival. 
But Jbigusa and Venice between thorn did not occupy the whole 
shore ot the lim-cke ; noil her at this day docs the whole of it 
belong to that Dalmatian kingdom which has taken the place of 
both the old republics. A littlo way beyond CJastel Nuovo wo 
come to the further of tho two points where Hagusun jealousy 
preferred an infidel to a Christian neighbour. At Sutorina 
the Turkish territory nominally come* down to tho sea; nominally 
we say, for if the soil belongs to ike Sultan, the road, the most 
important thing upon it, helougs to tho Dalmatian King. And 
if tho Turk comes down to the Borche at this end, at the other 
end tho Montenegrin, if ho does not come down to the water, 
at least- looks down upon it. In this furthest corner of Dalmatia then 
political elements, old and uew, come in which do not show themselves 
at Zara and Spalalo. In short, on the; Bocchc. we have really got 
into another region, national and religious, from the nearer parts 
of the country. Wo havo hitherto spoken of an Italian fringe on 
a Slavonic mainland, at all events of Italian cities with a sur¬ 
rounding Slavonic country. On the shores of the Bocche we may 
drop those forms of speech. Wo can hardly say that hero there is so 
much as au Italian fnngo, or that Uuttaro is in any sense an Italian 
ci ty. W e feel at last wo have reached the land which is thoroughly 
Slavonic. Italian is moTo spoken in Oattaro than French or Ger¬ 
man, and that is about all that we can say. The Bocohesi at once 
proclaim themselves us the near kinsmen of the unconquurod race 
above them, from whom indeed they differ only in the accidents 
of their political history. For all purposes but those of war and 
government, Oattaro is more truly the capital of Montenegro than 
Cettinje. And, along with a distinct predominance of the Slavonic 
nationality, wo como also, if not to the predominance, at all events 
to the greatly increased prominence, of that form of Christianity to 
which tbo Eastern Slave naturally tends. Elsewhere in Dalmatia, 
as we have on tho Slavonic body a narrow fringe of Italian speech, 
art, and manners, so wo have a narrow fringe of the religion of the 
Old Home skirting a body belonging to the New. Here, along with 
the Slavonic nationality, the religion of Eastern Christendom, 
makes itself distinctly seen. Both in the city and in the dis¬ 
trict of Oattaro the Orthodox Church is trill in a minority, but 
it is a minority not far short of a majority. At particular 
points the Orthodox for outnumber tho Gatholics. In short, when 
we reach Oattaro, we have very little temptation to fancy ourselves 
in Italy or in any part of Western Christendom. We not only 
know, but feel, that we are on the Byzantine Bide of the Hedriatio, 
that we have, in foot, made our way into the East 
And East and West, Slave and Italian, New Rome and Old, 
might well struggle for the possession of the land and of the watffa 
through which we pass from Bunts to our final goal at' 
Oattaro. We pass by the strait of Oastel Nnofo into a gulf; 
another narrow strait leads us into an inner gvfffj and on an 
inlet again branching out of that inner gtfiftwe the furthest 
of Dalmatian dries. The lower city, dnttavo itself, r& «En» 
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AtKOT§pa t seems to.lie so quietly, so peacefully, as if in a world i 
of its own from which nothing beyond the ahorea of lU own ] 
Jiocehe could enter, that we are tempted to toilet, not only j 
that the spot has been the scene of so many revolutions through ; 
so many ages, but that it ia even now a border city, a city on 
the marchland of contending powers, creeds, and races. Hut, 
if we once look up to the mountains, we see signs both of the past ! 
and of the present, which may remind us of the true nature and 
history of the land in which we are. In some of the other smaller 
Dalmatian towns, and at other points along the const, wo seo 
castles perched on mountain peaks or ledges at a height which seems 
almost frightful; but tho castle of Cattaro and the walls lending up 
to it, walls which seem to leap from point to point of the almost 
perpendicular hill, make surely tho most sinking of all the moun¬ 
tain fortresses of the laud, ’The castlo is perhaps all the more 
striking, nestling as it docs among tho rocks, than if it actually 
stood, like some others, oil a peak or crest of tho mountain. One 
thinks of Alexander's Aornos, and indeed the name of Annum 
might be given to any of the*e Dalmatian heights. The luck of 
birds, great and small, especially the lack of the eagles and vul¬ 
tures that one sees in other mountain lauds, is a distinct feature in { 
the aspect of the Dalmatian hills and of their immediate borders, I 
Montenegrin and Turkish. Hut, while the castle stands ns if no 
human power could roach it, much less light against it, there are 
other signs of more modem date whic h remind us that there an* 
points higher still where no one can complain that the art of 
lighting has been unknown in any age. Up the mountain, 
during part of its course skirting the castle walls, climbs the 
winding road—the staircase rather—which leads from Chilian) to 
Cettinje. On it climbs, up and up, till it is lost in the higher 
peaks; long before the traveller reaches the frontier lino which ( 
divides Dalmatia and Montenegro, long before lie reaches the ridge 
to which he looks up from Oattaro and its gulf, he has begun to 
look down, not only on tho gulf and tbo city, but on the mountain 
castle itself, as something lying far below liis foot. From below, 
Oattaro seems like tho end of the world. As we climb tho moun¬ 
tain paths, we soon lind that it is but a border post on the frontier 
of a vast world beyond it, a world in whose past history Outturn 
hns had some share, a world whose history is not yet over. 

The city of Uuttaro itself is small, standing on ti narrow ledge 
between the gulf and the hose of the mountain. It curries the 
features of the Dalmatian cities to what any one who has not seen 
'JTraii will cull their extreme point; but, though the streets of 
Oattaro are narrow, yet they are civilized and airy-looking com¬ 
pared with those of Trau, and the little paved squares, as so often 
along this coast, suggest the memory of the ruling city. The 
landing-place, the marino , the space between the coast and the 
Venetian wall, where we pass for the last time under the winged 
lion over the gate, has put on the air of a buulemxi. Hut the 
forms and costume of Jjocc/ieni nud Montenegrins, the men of the 
gulf with their arms in their girdles, no less than tho men of the 
Black Mountain, banish all thought that we are anywhere but where 
wo really are, at one of the border points of Chris linn and civilized 
Europe. The same thought is brought home to us in another form. 
The antiquities of (Jattavo are mainly ecclesiastical, and among them 
the Orthodox church, standing well in one of the open places, 
claims a rank second only to the Duomo. Here some may see for 
the first time the ecclesiastical arrangements of Eastern Christendom, 
and those who do not wish to see a church thrown wide open from 
end to end, those who would cleave alike to the rood-beam of 
Liibock, the juhe ofAlbi, and the cancrUi of Hi. Clement, to the 
old screen which once was at Wi in borne and to the now screen 
which now is at Lichfield, may still be startled at the first sight of 
tho Kastern etkonoslnsis blocking oil'apse And altar utterly from sight. 
The Arrangements of tho Eastern Church may indeed be seen in 
places much nearer than Cattaro,at Trieste,at Wiesbaden,in Iamdou 
itself, but in all these places tho Fas tern Church is an exotic stand¬ 
ing as a stranger on Western ground. At Cattaro the Orthodox 
Church is on its own ground, standing side by side on equal terms 
with its Latin rival, pointing to lands where the Filioque is un¬ 
known and where tho Bishop of the Old liome has ever been deemed 
an intruder. The building itself is a small Byzantine church, less 
Byzantine in fact in its outline than the small churches of the 
Byzantine type at Zara, Spalato, and Tran, The siugle dome 
rms, not from the intersection of aGreek cross, but from the middle 
of a single body, and, resting as it does on pointed arches, it suggests 
the thought of Periguenx and Angoulcme. But this arrangement, 
to which one of tho Catholio churches also approximates, is well 
known throughout tho East. The Latin Duomo , which lias been 
minutely described by Mr. Neale, is of quite another type, ami is 
by no means Dalmatian in its geneml look. A modern west front 
with two western towers does oot go for much, but it reminds us 
that a design of the same kind was begun at Trail in better times, 
but the inside is quite unlike anything of later Italian work. It 
seemB like a cross between a basilica and an Aquitonian church. 
It is small, but the inside is lofty and solemn. The budy of the 
church, not counting the apses and the western portico, has seven 
narrow arches, tho six eastern ones grouped in pairs forming, as in 
so many German examples, three bays only in the vaulting. Thu 
principal pillars are rectangular with fiat pilasters; tho inu re¬ 
mediate piers are Corinthian columns with a heavy Lucchoso abacus 
enriched with move mouldings than is usual at Lucca. As there is 
no triforium and only a blank clerestory, the whole elthct comes 
from the toll columns and their narrow nxclies, the lest oJfthdots 
of Spalato that we have to record. For the ecoleriologist 
proper there is a prodigious htldamhim with other ritual features, 


aiul a good deal, as Mr. Neale has shown, might be gleaned from 
tho inscriptions and records. Tbo traveller whose objects are of a 
more general kind turns away from this border church of 
Christendom as the Inst stage of a pilgrimage unsurpassed cither 
for natural beauty or for historic im nest; and, as he looks up nt 
the mountain which rLt-s almost close above tbo east end or tbo 
.Duomo of Cattaro, and thinks of tho land and tho men to which 
the path over that mountain leads, he fools that, on this frontier 
at. least, the spirit still li\ t s which led English warriors to the side 
of Manuel Komm-noa, and which p.tccfod tho heart of the last 
Constantino to die iu the bleach for the Homan name and the kith 
oi ('hristundoui. 


MU. IilSKlX AND WAKEFIELD. 

M il. BUSKIN is the Don Quixote of the nineteenth century, 
who mu lies war agninut chimneys and manufactories instead 
of windmills. In the For* (Jlm vj*ra of last September and in 
several htircpoding numbers the town of Wakefield has been tho sub¬ 
ject of unfavourable comment, and a correspondent goes so far 
ns to bint that an accession of trade has its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages. In looking bick to tho old accounts of the town— 
unless, indeed, wo are to .-uppo^e that each historian merely copied 
tlie words of his pmlcrc—..ir—Wakefield seems to have given tho 
impression that it was a pleasant place to live in. “ There bo few 
towns in the imvard pars of Yorkshire that hath a fairer site or 
soil about it," says Lchiml, and he adds that a right honest man shall 
fare well there for twopence u meal. Two hundred years passed 
ver it, and left it very much the same. There is an engraving of 
it in Thoresbv's Leeds, about 1715, “as it appears from London 
road.” Tin* chief features are, in the foreground, tho river balder 
with its weir and rushing waters, the long lino of arches supporting 
the well-known Memorial Chapel on tlus bridge, and in tbo back¬ 
ground the parish church with its lofty spire, around which are 
grouped clusters of hoii -•& and cottages, which cover the sides of 
the hill down to ihe river hoiks. Commerce is unrepresented; no 
one seems in a hurry ; wood-cutting is going on iu one comer, 
sheep-washing in another; two magnificently dressed gentlemen in 
Cavalier lints with fowling-pieces, a spaniel, and game-bag, ait* 
standing iu the middle of the roud, while a fisherman is wading 
across the river just above the weir. This is the spot which Mr. 
Buskin speaks ot ns being now one of the two most 1 rightful things 
he lias ever yet seen. In 1770 the chapel was u.-ed as a warehouse 
for good*, uml its “beautilul carving much defaced.” Arthur 
Young, who was in Wakefield about that time ou his Northern 
tour, gives an encouraging account of the town Ireuu an msthetic 
point of view. Mutton amt beef were 3)1/. per lb., wages from 6*. 
to 14.S. a week, innimluehirer's house-rent from 40& to 50*.; tho 
trade of the place was very dull, and had been so ever since tho 
pence. I11 1S01, the population was about 8,ooo; in iSn f 8,593, 
in 1821. nearly 11.000; and in )Sj8, Dibdin became eloquent and 
prophetical on is luture:—“ It is the most opulent as well as trade- 
stirring town in the West Biding of Yoik, and contains a population 
of upwards of 15,000 smiK By this timu thirty years to come, it. 
will have quadrupled the number.” 'Thirty-eight years hnvo gone 
by, and W akefield has only doubled tho number. Tho chimneys 
have, however, more than kept pace with the population, nor is 
Dibdin’a acrount out of place now of the •'curling columns ol' 
dense uml slowly moving smoke which seem to involve everything 
within its immediate neighbourhood in impenetrable obscurity. * 
Ilml Wakefield but increased in the same proportion as its neigh¬ 
bours, tbo lo>s of the advantages given to it by nature would have 
been less foil. Iu all tho great West Biding towns, Leeds or 
Sheffield or Bradford, there is u certain bonso of power, of 
concentrated energy, which, though the »ky is darkened and the air 
poisoned, strikes and impresses tho mind. The shops are large, tho 
s*t roots are thronged, and the traveller will led himseli us much a mere 
unit as if lv* were* in London or Mane Ileal or. But Wakefield is neither 
n commercial ccul re nor is it the county town. It has an historic 
past, and once, laid buildings of architectural merit. 1 It possesses a 
lovely natural si»e, and broad streets, which the competition of 
its rivals would have made as grass-grovvu as those ot Ferrara if 
grass were a possible, product. This uselul herb will soon be a 
luxury iu many parte ol the West Biding. 

It is sad to watch a dLtiiet n» it becomes a sent of manufacture. 
Tho little villages on tin* liill-sides soon encroach on one Another, 
year by year demanding Iroiu the State fresh machinery to supply 
their social wants. Tho lace of the Laud is changed. Bel'uso lroui 
the mill or colliery is plastered up into great unsightly masses. 
There is neither earth, nor air, nor water. Chemical constituents 
and tilth of every description take their pin e, and the train must 
be made use ol to obtuin un illustration from natural history. 
First tho riven?, then the trees,art*poisoned. Neither can. bo re¬ 
placed. Iu twelve years a plantation will not have gtowu as many 
foet; everything is “either dead or dying. Long lines of rotten 
hedges, mended with disused wire ropes from the nearest col¬ 
liery, .separate tbo fields, while here and there load trees fling 
thmr black arms to tlie sky. It is not worth while to fell them, 
so tliere they stand giving evidence of the poet existence oi 
life in the district. IT a Hercules is required to dean the rivers* 
the roods might tax the powers of General Wade. It ia pear ly 
os dangerous to venture out upon the highways as it was in 
1685, or in the days when Mary Wollstonecmfi was upset four 
times on her journey fro in. Havre . to Jfcr s. The reads are 
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lull of holes and pitfalls caused partly hy the heavy truffle, 
partly by the fact that they a re never mended, as it is the business 
of no ono to attend to them. It is a sad irony to rend now of such 
or such a town or village boin£ pleasantly situated on ilie 
banks of its river. It is hardly possible to walk along the side of 
the stream. Tho bluo ho. mu which boats sullenly hy has kilted 
everything with which it has come into contact. There is no boat 
on the river, only hero and there barges sunk at the back¬ 
waters and in the creeks, with their lines just above the 
water, tolling of work done and homes liveti in, buL now 
gradually rotting nwny in tilth. Further on a drain or beck 
discharges its coiitculs, steaming with a a pour, hut the river 
ia too foul to be coloured by the accession of any Irilnitim, 
however lilthy. Mere is the evidence of a witness in the 
employment of tho Aire mul (.Litter Company:—lie saw n quaii- 
tity of water containing hair und other sediment flow in# i'rotu omuo 
tanks in the defendant s works o\or a large sump, and ita-uee into 
Sheepsear beck. Tho sump was almost tilled with a pulpy sedi¬ 
ment. Iu the vicinity of tho point when* this discharge entered 
tho bock there were several cart-loads of sediment in the bed of the. 
stream. Tho sediment looked like liuie and hair mixed. Tho water 
iti the bock was white as far down us ho could see.’’ Not u bird is 
to be heard or seen ; not that this is a matter to regret, as an ill- 
looking lad sneaks by with a single-barrelled gun. No animal life 
cheers the naturalist. No hare or partridge ventures near a popu¬ 
lation which would sally forth with every known implement of 
warfare to destroy it. I'he attested neighbourhood of a rabbit 
would empty a colliery for a week. FvcryLhlng in your walk« in 
such a country calls up some unpleasant association. The land- 
tenpo reminds you of 1 he iUustrut ions in Dickens's m >u:Ls ; tho ponds 
are those in which Bill S\Ues tried to drowu his dog. It is neither 
town nor country. Miserable. cottages are being built, in rows, to 
arrive at. which you must plunge through a slough of black mud. 
Damp, ill-built., aud ill-dr:uned, disease clings to them, and family 
after ftunily is compelled to lime. It is impossible to build houses 
with protit, and lhe result is overcrowding. Sanitary inspection 
Is in many places unknown or useless. The Inspector is appointed 
as a matter of form, but is not called upon to furnish the Board 
with a report. Tlu* Barmin/ Ti/nm gives an account of the 
village of Ardsley which is piobahlv true of many oihei.s. The 
cesspools overflow the highways; mi open h*-hl is used as a 
slaughter-houso; so many people li\t> iri the s.ruo buiMing that 
they have to go to bed in turns; while in one ns. ui.i-n people 
nlcpt in one great round bed with their feet to the Criitie. \N uier 
is a necessity of life. but it does not exist. The ri\er we haw 
already described is the Mib ? tiiute dwNnvivd for it by fte nine¬ 
teenth century. The ii: ton.iu of the Kni\et>ity uf L:u?:nte, when 
he represented «m<* *»T iis prov.-sors ns endeavouring to produce 
food by a proi:c'.-> winch we had rather not specify, little thought 
that tim day would <\»mc when hii description would hi htr 
from a f-atiro. The tov n of Wukeiteld has solved the problem, 
and derives much of its sustenance from tho soiuve referred to. 
lkarare.lsus is said lo tet\«* inwnted a perfume of the same 
material, and, vvvre not the Wfeat Biding already .so well supplied, 
enterprising tradeuneu might turn their attention ton iie.v mourn* 
uf prolit. The. time will ejme when n water merehanl’s trade will 
bi*a very important one, and when the mauufavtmvr will .vt bolero 
his guests us a princely treat a Wile of somo celebrated year, 
ascertained by analysis to be free from organic matter. 

No sense escapes in liie new order of thin,.-, and the shrill c'-v auud 
Jio “bun-tor " can ho lie. ird ;;t a dtelunccot mite*. fhieker aud more 
deadly smoko is vomited lorth i>ocli year, and no attempt is made to 
deal with the evil, fjord Wimnarleigh presented a petit nm Lhe other 
day for an amendment of the Acts relating to noxious uipuuvs and 
hid’d that he knew a property which had been all but di.-Troyed by 
them. “ The trees in it wore iilu* a forest of masts even nt midsummer, 
and whereas tliere were formerly on it oaks worth 100it would 
be (lifQcult now to find in or anywhere near it an oak or other tree- 
worth a hundred shillings.” The Duke, of Uichmoud, in reply, 
assured their Lordihipn that the t iovmmiont fclL the iuipiuhiiicu 
of tho subject. If (.loodwoud were only between Leeds and Brad¬ 
ford, tho Duke’s assurance would be far more valuable. In tliuse 
parte of Lancashire which lie around Wigan and Bolton and 
southwards to Manchester, the country is permanently disfigured, 
and wo cannot believo that the Inspectors of Nuisances haws ever 
put into execution the powers they possess. In the West Biding 
towns something has linen done, though to a very small extent. In 
Huddersfield orders to abate tho nuisance in a few cases have been 
issued, but with little or no effect. In Barnsley some of tho prin¬ 
cipal manufacturers and colliery owners have been compelled to 
erect new chimneys. In Bradford over seven hundred in¬ 
formations lev vo beeu laid against olFendcrs, and penalties were 
inflicted and orders to abate by tho borough justices were 
made in all the coses, tho number of chimneys coming under tho 
Act being about four hundred, and seventy-six. Ia Halifax, owing 
to tho measures enforced, there is a great improvement in tlic con¬ 
sumption of smoke. .1 n i ,eeds a local Act of Parliament, has beeu 
enforced. In Wakefield Mr. Ruskiu will bo interested in hearing 
that nothing has been done, and it is said that a mealing which 
was held many years ago to protest against the non-coi isumptioii 
of smoke resulted in n vote of thanks to tho manufacturers who 
made it and brought trade to the town. Chailes Lamb was hoard 
to declare that his love of natural scenery would bo abundantly 
satisfied by tho patches of long waving grass and the stunted trees 
that blacken in the old churchyard nooks which you may yet dud 


bordering on Thanins Struct. 'NVakelield, though not entirely con¬ 
sisting of Charles Lambs, shares the same opinion. 

It mny bo asked, WhaL is to be the end of all thin desolation and’ 
destruction of life ? Those who can undoubtedly will migrate in 
search of pure air and water, and evidences of rotinement will become 
gradually scarcer. Houses descend very fast in the social scale in 
the neighbourhood of towns. In tho agricultural counties the 
downwuvd progress of tho old manor-house is often slow. It hue 
probably but one tenant, aud when his form-servant* are dining 
together at i lit: long oaken table in tho central ball ho is conforming 
mure nearly than he is awuro to tho habits of those who lived 
there three hundred years ago. Occasionally tho landlord comes 
there tor a week's shooting, aud tlio host bedroom, with its wain¬ 
scoted panels and curved cornice, its Jacobean chests and faded 
Turkey carpet, is preserved from being the apple or the onion 
chamber, in the, garden the yew trees and tho walnuts are in 
their full glory, and the rial brick walls that enclose thorn have all 
iho delightful depth of colour which belongs to their age. A 
colliery, however, is not a helpful neighbour to the gabled hall. 
The lane that leads to it is dirtier than the dirtiest of thoao that 
lend to tho Borlu ttalani at Borne. Tho porch is blocked up with 
bricks, and an open drain trickles along the slope in front of 
the house. The wall has fallen down which once inclosed tho 
neglected garden, and half buried in tho soil lies the slums escut¬ 
cheon which boars the. arms of tho family that owned the property 
in tlio seventeenth century. There is no particular road anywhere; 
paths lio in every direction, for Iho collier is tho typical crow tliat 
dies si might from point to point. In Lord John Manner's wull- 
known poem, Knglanil's Trusttho claims ol‘ our“ old nobility 9 
are advocated in preference to those of wealth, commerce, learn¬ 
ing, ami laws. 1 lad his sentiment bueu expeuded upon tho Tudor 
and Fluaboihan manor-houses of the country, wo should havo 
been more inclined to sympathize with him. There is very little 
old nobility, and that, little it. is not easy to discover. In York¬ 
shire, and especially in the manufacturing parts of tho county, 
a-operty has changed owners very often. Two hundred years ago 
lardly a country house was in the hands of the ancestors of those 
v\lm now hold it. The ordinary Yorkshire, family ikitcs back 
about two centuries, at which time it struggled out of some town 
to invest a little capiifd in land. Tho \\ osi Biding is very deficient 
in gloat, houses built before the beginning of the lust century. I laidlv 
n fragment is left of How fey, the old home of lhe Snvifes; and 
Temple Newham, tho only hlizubctluin palace in the West Biding, 
will soon become lost iu the smoko that surrounds it. If Mr- 
Buskin cun save it -angle tree or stream, he will have done a great 
deal of good, ami if ho cau purifv ami educate Wakelield, mailing 
need appear iiopide.-a to him. It is not. given to every town to- 
have a luuatic u*\ lum with 1,400 patients mid a gaol with 1,300 
criminals. Lunacy, as is well known, is spreading out of all. pro¬ 
portion to tho iurn-use of popuJaliou, and in the event of tho 
cstahli.-limcut of decimal districts Wakefield might hope for U 
second member. What might uut then be expected from a tow a 
whose political history lbr tlu* hist forty years baa been so bright,, 
and has justified so well the hopes ot those. who extended Lhe 
fmnchihu Y We can conceive of a uiillcnniuui of unit ureal happi¬ 
ness, when no man's house shall be without a buzzer, beer shall 
he the only available drink, and twenty portons shall sleep in the 
same round bed. 


tut: tbkk of kxowlkdbe. 

C 1 KKTA 1 N things, once tho possession of humanity, have boon 
) tt» tin*, world lbr ever—hooks, arts, and oven, lauds; but 
we are iu danger now of losing some-tiling more valuable than any 
of these—namely, (bo childhood of our children, the maidenliueas of 
our maidens. WJtere arc tho children, as wo kuew them in day* 
gone by, when simplicity and innocence were part of their charter, 
and to be a child menul to lie fresh, unspoiled, and free from tho 
taint of dangerous knowledge? done with the dream uf tlio things 
that, were and are not. They ore not to be found ia tho precocious 
llcdglimra drugged about the Coutineiiton autinun tours, or Bitting at 
hibU s-'l hoto w ith the governess at Nice while the father and mother 
uro killing time and wunothing moro at Monaco. They arc nut 
among the miniature men and women who honour us with their 
presence when wo give a juvenile entertainment, who come to criti¬ 
cize our Christmas-tree, which they seldom Uud good enough to 
praiso, to pronounce our dunce a bore, and our supper a sell; not 
among those unhappy little ones whom fund parent*tiress up iupic- 
turiwpie coKtumes tor fancy balfe, teaching them a self-ijornplueency, 
a sc.lf-cousidemtion ter beyond their y ears, and only too easily learnt > 
and least of nil are they among those still more uuhappy little ones 
who act plays for the amusement of a grave and grown-up audi¬ 
ence, and arc stimulated hy applause and excitement into a state 
of moral intoxication wherein all that makes youth lovely te 
for ever. For the cleverer they ore for their years, tho mm> dig* 
iifitroiwly their talent works on their natures; and ono of tlio 
saddest sighte known to us is that of u bright, pretty, viyaafeuo 
little girl acting her saucy part with aplvmb and Hssurawe, foiling 
in all that makes childhood most lovely just in proportion as ftbuo 
succeeds in her attempt to be some one else than hjttm&Lf' 

By the very nature of things it is dillicult for the children oj 
the London fashionable world to preserve their inuoepwa 
childishtmss, victims m they are, now by ftssociatfou w* by 
exclusion, to the fust social life of their parents thewr 
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they at* mibjacted to the closest intercourse with nurses 
highly recommended t>v Indies anxious to get rirl of them, ami 
whose relations are to be found mainly in doubtful circumstances 
■And shady quarters. Admitted to the questionable gossip of tho 
monthly nurse when she enters the nursery circle on authorized 
•occasions, and to the continued confidences of the resident nurses, j 
Who perhaps are gross through ignorance rather Hum through vice, 1 
the children are reared from the beginning under the shadow of 
(the Tree of Knowledge and are made free of tho blossoms before 
their lime comes to oat of the fruit. Hut if tho nurses are not the 
wisest or best rearers of our children, tine lady mothers am not j 
fimoh better j and the dieaand-up dolls whose velvet n ml point-hire : 
are shown off to visitors in tho drawing-room not unfmqumUly 
hear there more than is pood for them of what, if they du not 
understand it to its fullest extent now, they think of hereafter and 
meditate on till they have found out. the riddle. One hind 
-of fine lady mother certainly leaves her children to bn brought 
ftp by nurses without much assistance from her even for 
•the show-hour in the drawing-room. They am circumstances 
of her existence which she takes care shall give her no trouble 
—conditions of her married life which represent a certain loss 
•of time and so much personal annoyance, reduced by wise manage¬ 
ment to A minimum; and she lias no desire to inflict on her friends 
:A corvfo repudiated by herself. So far her visiting world lias cause 
for gratitude. But the mother whose maternal instinct is largo 
and her reasoning faculties small, who prides herself on her love 
for her offspring, and insists that her acquaintances shall partake in 
Jher glory, adopts tho foolish plan of having tin* children brought 
down to sec all lier visitors, ah d of converting her drawing-room into 
a small bear-garden, where every one is uncomfortable uiike. The 
-children are the axis on which All the conversation turns. You 
are expected to bo interested when you are told of their gifts and 
graces—how Mary writes verses and Tommy mid.es music, mid 
how sweetly Ellon and Harry repeat their poe.lvy—just ns you are 
expected to be polite when they pull your whiskers anil light for 
your watch, and to smile, as at a good acrobatic feat, when .lucky 
makes a flying leap into your hat, Hurry scrambles on to your 
knee and informs tho company that you wear a wig, uiul that lie. 
•can sec gold in your mouth. The natural sequel to such a course 
is that tho position becomes untenable even for the, most in¬ 
dulgent mother, and that the darlings arc sent in the end to 
school, there to continue their education. 

After the forcing-houses of the nursery und the drawing-room, 
their minds are now sufficiently matured to develop any seeds for 
•evil and precocious knowledge that may drop into tho untilled 
flail} and, on getting to their first school, it is generally enough 
for children to unite their experiences to gel ail tho doubtful 
points cleared up which liuvc exercised Ike youthful mind ever 
since the duv» of the first man. it is nt this stage of their 
existence that wo hear of mothers being shocked nt the revelations 
made by their own children. Things which a generation ago were 
known only at the proper age, and when ignorance would have 
‘been folly, are whispered in comers among these callow in- 
'vestigntors} and the one who has most to tell is tho one who is 
king or queen of the rest. When the mother snatches her Child 
from this unsatisfactory school, and that undesirable companion, 
.she thinks perhaps that she has saved it; but tho fruit of the Tree 
•of Knowledge when eaten ojiens tho eves so that they can never 
close again, and what tho mind has once received tho memory can 
never reject. 1 n the more advanced schools tho dangers attached 
to unlimited, confidences are so well understood that experienced 
matrons have recourse to various stratagems to prevent their 
possibility. Two girls will not be allowed to consort. tugeth'T lor 
any length of time; and whispering and low voices are expressly 
forbidden. In walking out they must go in threes, or with *a 
different companion for each day. Governesses have directions to 
watch all prelerentiul couplings) and-to break them up by uddiug a 
•third to tho party *, not ostentatiously, so as to cause suspicion of 
motives, which would be as bad perhaps as tho evil sought to bo 
prevented, but with tho craft of quietness, the hypocrisy of conceal¬ 
ment—which we may cito as ono inst.mco of tho lawfulness of 
‘doing good by underhnnd methods. Those schools are the best 
where tho social feeling is most encouraged in contradis¬ 
tinction to the personal and individual; and in saying tbL we 
my all that need be told. Add to this, unresting occu¬ 
pation, whether it be learning or amusement, business or plnv 
—at all events, the disallowance of sloth and wlf-indnlgeuco 
in every form—and the dangers of school life are reduced to 
their lowest possible sum, With so much good to couic from who 
guardianship aud. well-chosen employments as shall go far to 
neutralize what remains and keep tne girls as fresh and pure as is 
possible in these odd day* trf ours. 

Emerging then fiym^a life of full occupation at school, girls 
.are more to be pitied than envied on their first acknowledged 
•entrance into society. They are acoklod by captions fathers weary 
-dff milliners 4 bills and midnight revels ; measured with a coni- 
audraial eyehy ntetcenaiy mothers, who regard them as so much 
fttock for profitable sale and barter ; snubbed by fastidious brothers, 
Who rontetitnea find them in their way, and who generally are in 
the state to compare them unfavourably with somo Cynthia of 
tho minute in the ascendant. Competition with other girls, who 
have passed before them through the fire to Moloch, drives off 
.the fingering shyness df the seminary, and tho maiden blush 
Vanishes ‘With the appetite for bread and butter. Kinking 
loo the one hand, und the shrinking sistcvnootl on the other, 
il&Vtde the yottag womanhood of Loudon between them, 


and the picvious standards of rip lit and wrong, once hold 
so essential to tho well-hoi rig ol‘ society, are completely 
overthrown on a little experience of the world and modern 
life- Idle gossip and questionable conversation are freely indulged 
in before them ns a legitimate hourco of amusement by tneir 
mothers and their mothers’ friends. The doubtful topics of the 
day are nut only discussed in their presence,but discussed without 
reserve in n mixed :«•.•»'»mbhigc of both The worst novels of 

tin*, season lie on tie* drawing-room table, dogs’-enred at tho strong 
passages; and the daily papeis, whatever thor contents, are pAKsad 
lively from hand to hand. Women of advanced views, make tho 
drawing-room tlu ir forum, where they th-viaim. with alarming 
I minuteness of detail lignin-t the, iniquities of men, and insist 
! on tlm need them is of women meeting them on theiv 
own ground, with weapons sharpened at tho same grindstone. 
Things which our grandmothers went »!own to tho gnivo with¬ 
out knowing are douiu.wd in the light, of day, and in unmb- 
tliable termq before our unmarried girls; ftnd of all tho feminine 
qualities, shame, delicacy, and reticence arc the lirat to be discarded. 
The. Tree of Knowledge—ilutl tipai tr* “ of modern times—over¬ 
shadows ns all alike, and the hwueii.e-,-*sof womanhood droop and 
die beneath its poihi.mms shade. Medical studies carried oil in 
company with men ; tlm count iv Mumped in advocacy of woman’s 
rights, which mean nothing more nor h*?.!* than the revolution of 
society and violence done, to nature: the country stumped too on 
questions which no woman who respected herself should touch with 
her little finger—what chance have our girls nowadays? Born, 
bred, arid fostered in u vitiated atinrwq.fo ;■*_> from first to last, cam 
we wonder if men say sorrowfully that tho English girl of tradi¬ 
tion is a thing of tho post, and if their apologists can find nothing 
better as an excise than that they mid like so many boys, with 
no harm in them, but no womanhood? For ourselves, wo hold to 
the expediency of ignorance of seme rantteis—ignorance of vice, 
of the darker facts of human history, of the filthy byways of life, 
of tho teething under-current hcnenlh tlio tranquil surface* of 
society. "We see no good to conic of tho early initiation of children 
into the knowledge that belongs properly to maturity, of the par¬ 
ticipation of women in that which belongs properly to men alone. 
AVo think that there is a churm in maiden innocence, iu womanly 
ignorance, which no amount of bold trafficking in tlu? secret 
verities of lile can make up for, and we grieve to seethe small 
account at which these old-lfo-bioncd qualities are reckoned. For 
eating of tho Tree of Knowledge Admit and Fve were flung out of 
Baradi.w. and ]>eiln»js tise analogy holds good for the children of 
men ut the pit.-cut day. 


SOME NOlittl I .OX ] ion MANOJIii 

rilHEUK have Ik* 011 many book.*' made about separafe London 
.L localities—”hooks which may Almost be considered provincial 
in tlieir character, t*o little is them in them of enlarged mows, 
thorough knowledge, or even culinary research. They arc usually 
mere compilations, and the compunnne side of tho history tiny 
tell is win«lly neglected. To seek in yiich works for any account 
of tho ownership of tho ground, or any attempt, to trace the descent 
of a manor, ii but lost labour. If one looks lor the word “ me nor'* 
iu the index, if there be any index, it. probably does not occur. 
In one modem parochial hi .-lory of this kind wo found u Maimers, 
Lord John, 44 but nothing nearer the object of our wave)], 
in truth, however,’’manorial history, difiicuit enough everywhere, 
is doubly difiicuit iu the metropolis,' whno manorial rights have, 
been curlv abandoned, and wheie even peater obliterations may 
bo noticed. For example, the great Hundred of l.Wdston, which 
figures so largely in tho Middlesex of Iterate.Iny, does not occur at 
nil in the modern lists. It has not, so far lp wo have been able 
to ascertain, suffered formal abolition, but lor all tho purposes for 
which hundreds may bo supposed to exist it has been blotted out. 
The bundled of Gant hns become that of Gore, lleh tot nr, bus been 
turned into Kllhorne, and Sjt* fat ante into Spelt hoypu or Spell borne. 
But Otouhwfnnv has disappeared, except from the Peerage, 
where it gives -the Karl of Tivnb.rvidc (,i peerage of the 
sc\cntccnth century) his second title. Un llio other hand, some 
modern hundreds an* not mentioned in 1 lotncadav, and it may he 
supposed that, while the suburban portions have Wome the “me-, 
tropolis,” the moru outlying parts June been ebsoibed info tho 
newer hundred® of Kensington or Kdnionten. More than forty 
distinct Middlesex manors—the majority of them in Os-utaton— 
are mentioned in the Sur% cy, and ui h;o-t rs tunny more sprang 
into existence in Inter \ears ; but of si \ ei..l it may be said, ns of 
the hundred in which they stand, tiuit tiuy are like a famous pre¬ 
bend of St. 1 'aulV, tlm manor Appropriate . » which is written ha 
C*rn$umpt<i per ware: Jor llo:boru is nM'-nrx; t" pn m vrbcm, im d 
PortpooJ, ouct* a canonical manor, L t:.rie*il into Gray’s Inn. 
lloxton is overrun with hou.-os, and ».*> iho great prabotuhtl 
manor of St. Paucvas. The late Mr. l.mkii.g *a>i*wssed a dead iu 
which 44 Johannes Losdrmmge dominus <lc Knockyn 4 * giveft his 
manor of 4 * Holburno in Mihurbe Jiondouie** to his mother, Alino 
Lestraungo, and two other persons, apparently trustees, *uh m- 
mainder to the heirs of the said Aline; but who or© tha heirs* of 
Aline now P Thera is something almost absurd in inquiring now¬ 
adays for a lord of ihe manor of Uolborn. The. governing: body of 
Gray’® Inn may perhaps bo regarded as lords of r^-tjvool-^perhaps 
it is tlte prebendary; but in somo cas\*$ a further element of con¬ 
fusion is to be found in tho teasing of a manor! turn especially 
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af a prebeudnl manor. Thus the Prolumdarv of Gautolowes is 
lord of the manor of that name, out of which lie receive*, or 
is NupjKWvid to receive, 20/. is. $d .—all that his predecessors 
have left to him of nu estate which now forms the principal 
piiweasion of tbo infant Lord Camden. Kentish Town and I 
Camden Town, and Lord Mans hold’s beautiful seat at Caen (or | 
Ken) Wood, are all upon the laud of this mogniticent prebend, to 
which a clergyman wan very recently appointed. The manor of 
5 St. Rimer as itself, in a like way, belongs in reality to Lord Somers; 
aud here the hold of the prebendary i«, we believe, quite honorary, 
and his lordship is as little acknowledged in Somers Town ns that 
of his pivbemlal brother at Camden Town. The adjoining manor i 
>f Tottenham Court, or Totten Hall—in Domesday Tot/wlr, whore 
it is valued at 5/. a year—was kept in the prebendary's hands < ill j 
the lb uric* *11 111 century ; but in 1343 John de Caletnn was the 
lessee, aud, alter the lease hud coino to the Crown, it was grained 
in 1061 in satisfaction of a debt, aud became the property, shortly 
after, of the ducal family of 1 ‘itzroy, one uf w Inw scions, Lord 
Southampton, who is still more youthful than his neighbour, Lord 
Ouniden, is the present possessor. Ruggeim re li.m disappeared 
bodily, unless it survives in tin*. Jledford t-Miito and is merged in 
.Bloomsbury, though it is mentioned anion*; the prebetidal manors 
in the so-called “ Domesday of St. Raul's " of 1251. 

Whether the Convent Harden and the Long Acre, now parts 
of the eitv of West no lister, were originally included in the manor 
of Westminster, it would he b ird to sav. (ieoll'iev Mamleville 
had a manor of “ Ki.-i,” w liich had been in the hands of Qitn n 
.Kuini,), as guardian of a minor; but it was very small, and 
cannot be identified with the great, threefold manor of the 
Abbey, imw Hyde Dark, Chelsea, and KLmry; but, if Coveut 
Harden and Long Acre arc ea.itrrn rxtonsion.-j of Westminster, it 
may be that “Km.” was a later addition to their western cmi- 
ltni'9. N*ir is the history of the Lacy estate quito clear; but, 
if the Karl of Lincoln’s •* Inn*’ was a maiiov-hoiw, which is very 
lOssible, it formed the eastern boundary to the Abbey estate. A\ e 
lave already noticed that portion 011 which the “ West-End ’* lias 
lx-eu built; but long betbretirowenor Square was thought of, colo¬ 
nies of lords hiul settled in Drurv Lane and Great \\ ild Street, 
aud had extended themselves on the Abbey lands south towards 
the Strand, nml north beyond the Oxford l load towards St. Puiil-iu*. 
Here lay tho Royal manor of Lmucsbury or Bloomsbury, prantnl 
to Lord Chancellor Wriotilesley, Eurl of Southampton, about live 
same time that John Russell, the Karl of Ledford, obtained 

from the dyiug Kdvvard the lauds lying ou tho ni-t'h side of the 
Strand which hail been intended by the l’roteclor leernei to form 
part ol‘ the grounds attached lo hia now riverside palace. IK *he 
death of Lady lfut>i‘l! in 1723 the adjacent estates of Blooms* 
Imry and Covent (harden wre united, her sou, tin* second Duke of 
Bedford, having already inherited from his grandfather tho Abbey 
estate of John liiiK-ndl. As the devoted wife of William Ru>h*11 
she has gained u place for herself in our history, and us heiress of 
the Wriofhcsleys she iornis a prominent figure in the Bedford 
pedigree. It was in her time that JSoiithiiii.pLoii Square, on her 
own manor, and Southampton Strecl, on her sous estate, were 
built, and it wus by her sale nt the immiuul price of i,oool. 
of a certain messuage known ns Plough Court., in her manor 
of Dloomsbury, that a site was obtained for the gri-u. church j 
and pyramidal spire of St. George's in Hart Street. This i» ! 
the church to which tho well-known epigr.ua ief.-r»:— i 

Winn Ib ury ihu Kighth leIt the IVpi* in the lm< h 

'I h«: r^rliumiMir mj.w* th>* King lirjul*>f lln » liun-li: 
lint in <iiMir^e the Vn-t.’n tune mu gn-ni lit*«*su ! in v people, 
lii'leaJ «■! the eliun h, inu I.' him »■> .el of il a. ■ pie. 

The King's figure u«cd to be supported by a lion and unicorn, ap¬ 
parently endeavouring to scale tin* pyramid, iLit a few years ago 
it, was found that they wen* about to «hsrend, havin'; perhaps 
determined to give up the attempt alt* r try in:: it in vain l'ora 
hundred and titty year.-.. So they weie c.m fully helped down, 
and an unmeaning ie&toon now occupi'-s Lln-ir place. The obi 
iigures should have been bet on the vacant puhMals in front 
of the adjacent Museum. Hut Siiithaiiiptnu Square has losL 
its original name, and has adopted that of the manor; and 
the Hoard of Works propose, it. is said, to rename South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, also. Hut the family is abundantly 
commemorated, though it has imw no residence, on either estate. 
Southampton lluuse stood where Woburn Place is now, having 
been built when Hertford Iloii^e in the Strand was pulled down— 
namely, in 1704. Jtdid not stand a hundred year*, and was dis¬ 
mantled and the contents .sold in 1&00. Tin-re is a certain confu* 
sion in the nomenclature of the two district-, but any attempt to 
remedy it will only lead to greater complication*. 

The manor of Tyburn deserves u notice to itself, for in few of 
tho suburban district* is there more to study. Those, who are 
curious in the gradual growth of London have an endless field 
open to them. If a man is thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of London, he knows so much English history that a very little more 
■will be enough. But it would not be easy to liial any one who 
does thoroughly know the history of London, nod it is very dis¬ 
heartening to the student to see the Abundance of trash shot into 
the literary market year by year on the subject. The lata John 
Timbte bad m-icL to answer for in this way, but he is often un¬ 
justly blamed. ilo did a great deal to encourage the study of 
London mtiquPy by making it popular, overt though ho ’was 
himself profoundly ignorant of uH but the anecdotal side. 
But it is to tho ignorance, and can less ness of writers who pro¬ 
fess profundity that we are must indebted for erroneous 


views. When Mist Strickland took up the stale sugges¬ 
tion that ('haring was a corruption of CKkrn JRmm, we cannot 
be surprised that she is followed by the smaller fry of London 
urc.Umologists; and people who are conteut to take their authori¬ 
ties at second hand must bu willingly deceived. But it is worse 
when writers who profess to go to lhe original authorities suffer 
themselves to make uad mistakes. When a gentleman who read 
a paper on Domesday at one of tho early meetings of the Middlesex 
Arelneologieal Society talks of the “Abbot of Barking,” lift 
merely shows ho has either not hocu the original or is ignorant of 
the most common Latin forms. But when lie goes on to tell Ufr 
that “ tho manor of Tibuvn belonged to the Abbot of tho Holy 
Trinity at Rouen,” wo are star Lied, and turn to the book for our¬ 
selves." In tie 1 end, we have to thank Mr. Grillithft for uucou- 
islv pointing out a curious little fact. An “abbey of tho 
Holy Trinity ” in a rarity, and that of Rouen is overs kudo wod 
by the fame of tho greater abbey at Caen, one of tho most con¬ 
spicuous examples of this dedication. “ Ilemiodesworde, or’ 
MaruioLuLworth, behmg.s, wo read, to the abbey “8. Trinitatie 
de Monte RotMin.” The. modern archmologist is wrong in giving 
Tyburn f.»r HnrmomL worth, but most of his fellow-topographers 
have hern equally wrong when they concluded that the great 
“8. TTm. do Cadouio, 1 ’ which owned no manors iu Middlesex, 
rather than Lhe older foundation of Abbot tiossclin on *Sl. Catha¬ 
rine’s Hill at Rouen, was the abbey here mentioned. 


CoOD CHINA AND HAD PICT CUES. 

r 1 HIK report of a recent trial at the Old lkiley may furnish. 
J- useful matter lo some novelists. An Austrian witness de¬ 
posed that at his first interview with uno of Lhe prisoner**(Phillips) 
at llu* bar, lie really believed him to be the son of a lord, or at all 
events a person of position, from his mode of speaking; and this- 
impression wns confirmed by finding that lie. occupied a anile of 
rooms “ iuini.slied with simple elegance ” *n the Albany. r l hero 
were also pictures in these rooms, anil a large library. The, witness 
had brought to England a valuable service of Sevres china which 
In- was commissioned to sell, amt lie parted with fortv-lour pieces 
out. of a hundred and live which made up the service without re¬ 
ceiving any thing ii*r them beyond a lew pictures of small value. 
His evidence was directed to explain how he camo to 
allow himself to bo thus cheated. RUillips showed him a 
picture which ho had previously spoken of, and informed him that 
:i ],ird hftd offered 2,000/. lor “tho Poussin ,' } hut he, Phillips, 
wanted 3,000/. Rliillips then explained to the vvitnc.-s his “ pro¬ 
ject” lor buying the service, which seems to have been rather a 
project hi obtain from this eoufiding Austrian tho service or part 
01 it without payment. I11 the iirst place, Phillips spoke, like tho 
son c*f a lord; next, he was living in “simple elegance” in Lhe. 
Albany ; and, further, he stated that a lord lmd offered him 2,000 1 . 
lor “ tin: Poussin.” Ho aUo mentioned that his father was a man 
i,f tori uno, a member of 11 yacht club, who intended to go up the- 
Mediterranean in his own yacht, nml would certainly' lend 
| lii.s son 5,000/. or 6,000/. Ho added that his mother and 
sisters were coming to town from Ryde, and that this would 
on excellent opportunity lor showing Ihein the china. The 
polite Austrian suggested that tho holies might conic to his 
100111s, but ho was told them would not bo time for that before 
th« v returned to Ryde. Accordingly the Austrian went to the 
Albany, taking with him a box containing forty-four pieces of tho 
china." The account he give.* of what pussed there, is imperfect, 
and diiipptiinling. The ladies do not appear upon the scene, but 
there is further talk about tho lord and the father who keeps ft 
yacht and will lend money, and in the result the Austrian comoa 
away leaving behind him tho forty-four pieces of china, but 
carrying with him “ the Poussin,” and having given a receipt for it 
written on paper hearing n coat of arms aud tho motto ** Vincit 
omnia voritus.’’ It was perhaps from imperfect knowledge of 
Knglish habits that tho witness failed Lo exnlain wTmtlier 
iIm* coat of anus with this beautiful motto belonged to the 
man who spoke like the. son of a lord or whether the paper 
was merely part of the bimple elegance ’’ of the chambers 
in tho Albany. However, he had parted with tho china, ho 
had got “the Dousmii,” and a van followed him to his door 
bringing live other pictures. He understood that lie had made 
a “provisional exchange’* of china for pictures as a guarantee 
until Phillips should pay him. Next, morning ho went again to 
tho Albany, but could not get in, and no nobleman came to buy 
“ the Poussin.” lie received a letter stating that Phillips was al 
1 hunting party ut Beckenham, but ho never saw him again until 
ho appeared nt lhe How Street Police Court. An export stated 
lhat “ the Poussin ” was a copy, and not a good copy, just os we 
may suppose that Phillips whs a copy, and not a good copy, of a 
nobleman. The “ Galatea ” was “ a nice thing for a man who had 
no judgment to hang up.” Taking the six pictures together, 190/. 
was about their value. The prisoner’s father was called as a wit¬ 
ness ngniiml his son, and was obliged to admit that he lived at 
Wovmouth aud was a general outfitter, that ho never lived at 
Ryde, and never kept a yacht. lie may perhaps have sold stores 
to those who did. 

The principal witness admitted on cross-examination that he 
had pawned portions of tho china to obtain money for the expenses 
of himself and family- One piece of tho china was I11 Paris 
at the time of tin. trial. Jt was not sold or pawned, and when 
j he liked to go to Paris with 60/., he could have it back again. 
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Ho had deposited another piece with a dealer for $oo franca : 
to en&hio him to return to London. Prince Repnine, 
to whom the china belongs, had taken this piece out of 
pawn. The witness admitted that there had been other 
pawning transactions of considerable amount. In the euphe¬ 
mistic language of the counsel for the prosecution, this wit¬ 
ness had been unfortunate in boarding-school arrangements at 
Trieste in 1859, and in 1864, in consequence of that misfortune, ho 
gave up a considerable sum to his creditors. Altogether he seems 
to have soen a {food deal of life, and scarcely to have been the 
person to believe in lordly looks and talk of a wealthy father, and 
of “ the Poussin,” and the lord who would buy it. Nevertheless, 
it. is lmt suggested that there was any collusion between him and 
Phillips, although it is believed that Phillips was the tool of others. 
To talk a child from his bread and butter would he nothing 
apparently to the task of persuading this Austrian to part with his 
employer's china without getting money for it. He might have 
pawned those pieces ns ho did others, and thus have got hard 
money instead of doubtful pictures. There must be something in 
the air of tlio Albany that promotes confidence between men. 

The only person deserving of sympathy in this business is the 
landlady of the hotel where the Austrian agent of Prince Repnine 
resided, lie owes her a bill of 200/., and “ the Poussin,” together 
with the “ Triumph of Gain lea,” the “ Procession of Cupids,” and 
“ Galatea and theHafvrs,” and another picture described as “ Heine 
Elizabeth Dominant son successeur, parSniirhe,” are, we believe, at 
this moment in the landlady’s possession, and she, it may be con¬ 
jectured, would be glad to know what to do with them. The only 
suggestion that occurs to us is that she should refer to tho 
second volume of a recent novel called Harp and Crown , 
where she will find a particular account of the method 
of disposing of “ Linuells ” among millionaires of Man- 
chcMter mid New York. Tho author* might perhaps be in¬ 
duced to impart to thi* ill-used landlady the precise address of the 
German whoso entire dealings are with “ nice things for a man of 
no judgment to hang up.” That dealer, we may bo sure, would 
gladly purchase tlieso five pictures for the amount of the landlady’s 
bill /for, ns Mr. Colnaghi said, in answer to Serjeant Ballanlme, 
a man not a first-rato connoisseur may mistake copies for originate; 
and it might bo added that a man who 1ms a largo house and a 
deep purse may be willing to adorn his walls with “the Poussin.” 
The landlady may possibly be threatened with litigation by credi¬ 
tors of Phillips, if they think it worth their while; but that is a 
remote contingency. It might bo contended that the “provisional 
exchange” of china for pictures having been avoided by the 
seizure of the china and its delivery by order of Court to the 
owners agent, the pictures belong again to Phillips, and that as 
against him or his creditors the landlady could not detain them. 
Supposing this to bo contended, a question would arise like thut about 
the piano which Messrs. Broad wood lent to a professional musician 
who occupied rooms at an hotel and quitted them without paying 
his bill, leaving tho piano there, "lno general rule is that an 
innkeeper has a lien only on those tilings which he is bound to take 
in, and he is bound to tako in those things only with which a 
person ordinarily travels, and, said the Court in that case, “ a man 
does not usually travel with a piano." 

The persons who an? supposed to have prompted Phil lips to commit 
this fraud have been so lucky as to keep out of the law’s gras)). Only 
Phillips and a porter named Cohen were put on trial, and ns Cohen was 
acquitted, it followed that Phillips could not be convicted of tho 
“conspiracy” charged against them, but no doubt ho was also 
indicted for obtaining valuable property by false pretences. \V0 
need hardly remark that it is not a criminal offence to speak like 
Lhe son of a lord, or to live in chambers furnished with “ simple 
■elegance,” and of which the rent is paid with considerable 
irregularity, iu the Albany. As regards statements that one has a 
mother and sistors living at Hyde, and a father who keeps a yacht, 
our opinion would be less confident; but &nv man, so far as we 
see, is entitled to believe, or to say that he belies vv-s, that a lord 
will call at his rooms next day, or that that lord will he fool 
enough to pay 2,000/. for “ the Poussin.” But whatever may bo 
done in novels by German dealers, the business of selling or 
passing “ gopies " of Liunell or Poussin for originals is dangerous 
in real life. Thu artist, if he exists, who could paint a “ Litinoll ” 
so that Linnell would say that he must have painted that himself, 
although lie forgot when, receives, it zuay lie feared, only a poor and 
precarious remuneration for the exercise of his talonts. Thu 
millionaire who feels called upon to have a taste does not care to 
adorn his walls simply with pleasing pictures. lie must have the 
prospect of being known during life and remembered after death 
os the possessor of unquestionably genuine works of particular 
masters. Homer makes Ulysses describe for the information of 
the shade of Achilles the funeral games which were celebrated 
in that hero's honour, and it would surely bo interesting 
to the soul of a aeconsed connoisseur to be told tho 
prices which his pictures realized at Christie’s. An eminent 
man sometimes learns from premature publication of his “ Life ” 
what will be thought of him after death, but there ore no means of 
knowing what value will be put upon his art collections. The 
prisoner properly received a severe sentence on the principle on 
which horse-stealing was formerly punished capitally. There are 
sow many /billionaires, and all desire to buy Linnella and Poussins, 
while only a few coir tell a copy from, an original. Horses must 
be turned out to grass, and in tho right they may easily be 
mounted and ridden away, ft iht *wdt of these proceedings be 
that the service of 105 pfeoee has been all recovered for the owner, 


that is matter of congratulation both to him and to all lovers of 
art. Perhaps the value of this china may be increased by the 
perils it has escaped; and certainly a high price will be required 
to pay for such an expensive agency. 


A HOLE AND CORNER QUESTION. 

S IR CHARLES RILKE, having discovered that the present 
time is hardly propitious for a general reconstruction of the 
Constitution under the guidance of himself and Mr. Odger, and 
being encouraged perhaps by a previous success in comic literature, 
on Tuesday treated the House of Commons to what might have 
been a very readable article in a magazine. It is often said that 
nothing gives so much zest to a holiday in the country as a 
taste for natural history; but Sir Charles, somewhat varying 
the prescription, seems to have diverted himself during a tour 
in the South of England by a study of tbe parasitical corpora¬ 
tion* which are still to be found in various out-of-the-way 
party of England. There can be no doubt that his speech is very 
amusing to read, though it must have been rather tedious to 
listen to through several hours, und it ruuy also be thought 
that it was rather Loo much in the nature of loose gossip to bo 
worthy of the attention of tho House of Commons. The stories 
which Sir Charles picked up in his rambles are obviously not 
tho sort, of evidence on which a serious legislative body can 
be expected to act; and though lie wound up with a modest re¬ 
solution to the effect that it was “desirable to forthwith abolish 
all criminal jurisdiction exorcised by unreformed municipal cor¬ 
porations or their officers, with tho exception of that of the City 
of London, for which due provision had been made by statute^” 
he went far beyond this in his general statement. Apart from hia 
own investigations, he appeal’s to have trusted very much to 11 a 
vast number of letters from the respectable inhabitants” of the 
uniformed municipalities, and he mentioned as a singular fact 
that “ iu every one of those letters the inhabitant who writes it 
informed liim that the unreformed corporation of this particular 
borough was undoubtedly the least efficient and most corrupt of 
all.” Those, however, who have )>aid any attention to human 
nature in its general aspects must have observed that there is a 
common tendency to lie dissatisfied with the local authority, what¬ 
ever it may be. There are everywhere “ respectable inhabitants ” 
who are filled with tho most intense distrust and hatred of those 
who manage their local affairs ; and, if Sir 0 . Rilke had ex¬ 
tended his inquiries to the reformed corporations, he would have 
discovered that there also are many people who think that 
their particular local authority is the feast efficient and most 
corrupt of all. Wo do not of course mean to say that there may 
not be grounds for this belief in tho case both of uniformed anu 
reformed corporations; hut only that it must be proved by evidence 
very different from tho loose talk of lhe **' man in the street ” 
which Sir C. Rilke lias collected, before it can bo made the ground 
of legislative action. In a general wav, indeed, we arc rather 
tempted to believe much that is said of the rottenness of corpora¬ 
tions which aro under no supervision and render no accounts; but 
then we would give tho dovil his due, which is a fair trial. Iu 
these days, when the Government is so loud of Royal Commis¬ 
sions, the condition of the unreformed corporations may perhaps be 
an appropriate subject of inquiry, and Sir U. Rilke's speech, though 
not to be accepted 'as trustworthy evidence, at least tarnishes some 
reasons for looking into the subject. Almost every part of 
England is now increasing bo much m population and importance 
llmt tho provision of proper municipal Administration is a clear 
duty of the State; and though some of the tricks which are played 
may be very funny ut a distance, they must be irritating to people 
on the spot. 

Sir C. Rilke's first case is that of Fordwich, in Kent. We may 
set aside the opinion of an cx-muyor und the rector that the Corpo¬ 
ration of Fordwich is the worst on the face of the earth; but it is 
also stated that it consists of a body of six self-elected persons, only 
one of whom is resident, and who have the right of adding as a 
seventh any person who will pay 10 1 . Those persons are or officio 
justices of* tho pepce, and hold sessions at which they try criminal 
offences, and they also license public-houses. They publish no 
accounts, but they have lands, tolls, and a trading tax, and levj a 
rate. Their official meetings are held at a public-house, at which 
it is said “ rowdies collect and drink at the expense of the corpora¬ 
tion.” The present Mayor has held office for twenty-eight years, 
and his predecessor ruled for forty-four. The latter is accused of 
having stolen corporate property, and, as there are no published 
acconnts, any mayor who chooses may pocket what he pleases. 
In i’evonsey there is an elected corporation which also holds lauds, 
levies a rate, keeps no accounts, and dines periodically at the public 
expense.. Again, at Seaford the corporation is alleged to have 
parted with a long lease for two or three hundred years of valu¬ 
able property to one of their number for 500/., which they then 
divided among themselves. There seems to bo reason to believe 
that in many of these cases the proclaimed value of the property 
held by the corporations is far oelow the mark; and when any 
one has other people's property in his hands, and nobody to look 
after him, it may be .wfoly assumed that, human nr.turo being what 
it is, fee ts very likely to put it in his own pocket. Formerly tbe 
Corporation of Seaford gave 20L a year for tbe National sc&c^k 
but they have withdrawn this subscription, and nobody knows, 
though *n, oos m*y guoM, wiwee the jnww, now gow to. Tho 
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l\irporatiou of Keaford hft« criminal jurisdiction, and wo are told 
fljiii- ou« oi its members has been thrice bankrupt under equivocal 
circumstances, and has also been lined for a street assault, while 
niudher him iieen seen drunk on the bench, and a case is said to 
be known which was squared in court for a quart of Iumt. Several 
oi Sir V. 1 hike's assertions in rejrard to Seaford ha\e, however, 
been promptly contradicted, and it would be rash to accept bis 
budget of gossip without inquiry. At Yarmouth, in the Isle ot 
W ight, there is, according to the same authority, a largo propi ' ty 
whieli is mystoriouH]v suclotflup. 'I!he returns «>!' property me r’.di- 
culonsH under tin* value,ami the accounts of expenditure comm.uul 
very liltlu confidence. The Corp<irjition of Waivliaiu is a Iiivn*'iMg 
body, and includes three brewers, the result Lein;/ hint it has sown 
public-liouses to every thousand inhabitants, or ><u on times as many 
the ordinary average iti Knglund. (Jnrfc t -astbi is a corporation 
consisting of a single member, oho uppapauly elected himself-—at 
least there is no trace of any other ejectors —and though there are, 
strictly speaking, no roiouues, thi»re are largo charities* and con- 
aid era Me jurisdiction, In ihb case there was once an application 
to the Court oi (Quern's Hunch to call ujhui the Muvor to prove bis 
title, bnl ike Judges held that, as he actually ovisted, Inert: w;c« :i 
presumption in favour of his right l«» exist. ’ What. will happen if 
the pvt M(.ut Mayor di.-appi aid nobody can say. It is fortunate, 
perhap- 5 , that tho l.ivtl of the manor, who beais the litU of l.old 
High Admiral of the Isle of Pur and tin* adjacent 

a'as, and win* 1j.jp power lo n»w«tir the whole pnpul.r.ii.u 
for military service, is nil inoffm-ixo rl.-:gvm«m. 1 ’he C.u- 


Somethings ” arc well known. So that thorn is a roal danger lest, in 
presence of the higher charms of Italian idealism, the charms of Butch 
reality should ho lost sight of, and genre should bo voted common¬ 
place, not bi^auM! it is commonplace, but because it is genre. There 
is a picture among those lent bv the Queen tn the Royal Academy 
which in iliiMf is enough to refute the overdone assertions of those 
who Abseri that all Dutch art, or ull Dutch art except Rembrandt’s, 
in prosaic and soulless. It is a subject that is not uncommon; a 
girl is playing on tho harpsichord while a young man listens. The 
room is luruo and the house of space is heightened by the acanti- 
ncj'is of the beautiful furniture; llu-ie is little but the polished 
satin-wood of (lie instrument and the table with its rich eoveriug. 

*J hrough an open lattice the light, pours in, and rests in bands upon 
tho smooth lloov and tloods the palo grey wall. These arc the 
idtum-nts of the picture, and it is easy to enmnumto them; but 
words can give no notion of the mastery of its treatment, of that. ' 
** den:-c of tho delicacies of interior tone ” which appears in it, as it 
appears in all the work of this painter and of his two great coutexn- 
pemriiv:, 1 )e ilooghe and Mans. I nfortunately enough, tho frame of 
lit*' picture is labelled with the name ofKgluu vauder Sen', Rut the 
pu'patvrdof the Academy (Ailabiguc lmvu shnvvii that they know better 
than the .Directorb of tho Queen's (iullories, and have chuugcd the 
name of that Aet*ehor-)ike painter of satin draperies for that of 
the mil painter of this picture, the rare and precious Jan van der 
J/-<rof Delft. r JVn yen is tmo it would probably have letm im- 
po^iblc tf* make Ihis change; but :*inro thou the, enthusiastic 
labours nf tho b'renebnmn TUovi,\»ho wrote nude.r the niumi of 


I Miration of Rivmplon Karle, in Inw.c diiiv. .-.o.oe year-, hack 
mgged a pi»rliaii of Sir Ji^hun Hcyi'ohD. panted mid pfoM-nled 
by IiJ-U.shII, and >old it for their own him-lji. rinita-h, iit.nr 
l*lynioarh, h:\ns duties oi all ships entering tin* Sound, mid is 
ruled by a elo.-e body of ^elf-elected irjv.-poi , . < 'ibk* -Ic’jil.eepciT., 
who job tho land among tbenihelxes, and lately sold the chinch 
lout. Lotewilhiol is also cited as one oi (lie worst places in all 
England ; bur. the details involve personal charges which »t. would 
perhaps be diHieult te prove. It is said to ln‘‘b"iie\ed in E>nf- 
withvel lliat the dominant pevs *ii" let land to tlionisehea at 
perpetual leases; and if half oi what is '-aid is tnc-.lhe iulnhiian1« 
nro shamefully mod. Sir (J. Dilhe also availed the Corporation of 
.1 lonlov-upon-l hcimct*, but he admit b-d tlial, ** in the ndal ybseU'M* 
ol eviitenco, and complete concealment of accounts," it was impos¬ 
sible “ to even protend to say " what llu*y had ilt.■*«.» with me 
public money. This indicates the dilhcullies which mid uttorul 
any invest ig.tlion into these matters. 


Burger, hove revealed this great arti-l 1*‘ (he world. Betoru that 
time, to n-o Burger's word**, lie had " disappeared behind Re 
11ought 1 , just as Hobbema had tli.x.pjicnrcd behind Ruyisduel.” 
Now, thank* to M. Bulger, mnieihiiig like seventy of his pictures 
mv known, of which m\.rly iweniy are traceable to a sale at Ani- 
sLenl.ini jn K>y6—I he sale, either of his own effects or of those of a 
contemporary admirer. Alas! none of tho sevenly bungs on the 
walls of our National (hillery. ir>ir (Jlimli's hiastlako oiu-o had the 
chance, of .-eruviug one for a nominal puce ; but lie. missed it, and 
no 'Uie know's how long it wi11 he before the chance occurs again. 

\\ ho was this Jan van der Mecr of Delft \ Not only is almost 
nothing know w of him, but our igner.miw darkcus iiittiom fusion 
when we hear tbal at least three, probably four, other Jau van der 
Mceis occur in the lists of Dutch p.iinters of tho sm yeni<M mil cen- 
lury. M. Burger, nft**r years of sea roll, ends by dying in despair 
j that lie sees a whole plmml of Vim der .Mceru appearing over tlie 
li ai/.on. M. Van der \\ illigen, in his learned book on tin: urtisU 


'Ihcdebite on Ihis subject ‘afforded jinoflicr ilhi-traiinn of the * 
deplorable weakin^s of the Hoverument in regard t<* iu ! *g ; d j 
ftdvi vt>. Such a low level of ptolc->iouid caj>ucii y iu Ihis rcsped ' 
was jirobahlv never Ivlhro reached, and 1 ho ( Im\ ernmerit i'cm- j 
slant ly discredited by the scrapes into which it is plunged bv the : 
incapacity of its law ollieers, Tho exhibition which fh* Attonny- j 
Heneird made of himself in the Slave Circular debate must deepen j 
th" regret I hat Sir 11 . Uifliird should have apiiu failed to get a i 
#seat in Parliament. On Wednesday tho Attornev-Oeia’nd »»nce I 
more distinguished himself by his ignonmro and want of jiulgTi'ent, i 
and had i.i be immediately put down by llm Home Secretary, who I 
repudiated his obsolete ideas of law', and took up quilt* the oppe- j 
silo position. Jt B clear that, whether in the old technical seii^e | 
the corporations in question are trustees or ne», thev have no right 
to appropriate public mouey to their own uses, and that ev ery town 
lias a right at least to know, if not. to cnntrtd, the expenditure 
ot its fund-*. We are certainly not of the school which thinks 
it either d« sir.iblo m* possible to e=tal.»Ui-h an ideal symmetry in 
every bltle iletml of local government ; util, where old cu-lomsdo 
no liarni, wo should gladly we them pri-:-eived, if only ,.s his¬ 
torical curiosities. At the same time, the inhabitants of the places 
in question have n right to proper government, and the criminal 
jurisdiction of irrci-pon iblo und ignorant shopkeepers is clearly an 
mrlefensibJe abuse. WV must alto say that we. canriof sec that 
there is anything picturesque in the rni.-eruble jobbery and 
pUinder which are prmtUsed by these obscure ami useless corpo¬ 
rations. What is wanted is not a sweeping removal of old 

customs, but a judicious amendment of rent abuses; aud of 
Course it would lie necessary iu evorv case to test the truth of the 
fitoiii a which are told. The Home Secretary^ juumiso to take in 
hand the criminal and licensing jurisdiction of tho unrdhrmrd 
corporations is a step in the right direction, and a general Com- 
misaitiu might usefully investigate the whole subject. 


A LITTLfc-KNOWX DL'rCn P.UNTKR. 

T^TSITOUS to Burlington House during those Inst weeks have 
y had their attention so unceasingly calJod to the glories of 
rnglish ait exhibited there, that many' of them may have missed 
the. lew lcei of wall where gleam, iu happy contrast to the sombre 
maguilicence of the great Melozzu da Forli, a ilozen little masler- 
picce^ of the colour and brilliancy of Holland. In njslhetic circles 
in Kngland, at the present time, Butch art is undoubtedly not iu 
high favour. Duteh pictures, of course, fetch their price’ in the 
auction-room, as was proved last ye at at tho sale of the Jiridel col¬ 
lection ; but that is probably in consequence of foreign competition, 
and of the luv e of rich collectors fur time-honoured names. But tho 
opinions ot •* {esthetic circlea ’’are formed by the critics, tuc iCnglish 
critics of the present generation have bean formed by Mr. Buskin, and 
Mr. Buskins opinions about u the Van-Somethings and the JBo ch> 


**>■' Haarlem, accounts for e»*\cu or eight; and with a pariJonublo 
cvci^s ol i»ati ioti*-ui cliiinis for oUl* of his 1 owumii"H foiim* of tin; 
bt'-t. iandffC.ipcs of •• l,o DoUloi:*.'’ But., in spito of tho imcortainiv 
oftlio detniB, a few cuntral fact a are undisputed, ft B estaliliabisl 
that Jun van der Aleer, or Aerumur, ils h« often Myiit-d him- 
i&eitj was horn at Dclll in J6p; that ho studied under Kom- 
bramlL’s dwtiriguishcl pupil, Carol hiibritius; that, alter I’abri- 
tms wa-9 killed liy tlm explosion of 1654, ho uhm;cd certainly 
went to work in JJembramU’s studio at Amate-rdam : ami that 
ho returned lo p,.iut at hia native town, where liis pictures 
luui gn*.it vogue, fiud hold for extraordinary prices. A garrulous 
old diurBl, niii! M. do Moncouys, wJio traveLleJ iu lloll.u.d during 
Hie golden «gn of Dutch art, was surjirisod by nothing so much as 
by the prices paid lor 1 he work of native artists, “A fainting 
woman by Mirrifi («/c ) for i,2cri livrus! Dreposlerous," he notes 
in one place. *' At Jklphcs 1 saw the painter Vermeer; and wo 
found oTio of his pictures in the possession of a biker who had 
paid 600 livres for it. Jt was only a hinglo tiguvo, and f should 
lmve thought six pistoles an ample price.” Indeed, as Burger 
remarks the records of (lie prices paid iu Holland before the in¬ 
famous invasion of Bonis MV. rival what Manchester payB for 
David Box, and l’aris for Mchsouier, at the present day. Jt is 
b;iti«factory to those who see a ditl'erence between genius and mere 
clevevnebs, and who know bow often the bitter outweighs the 
former in popularity, to iiml that in their own day the genius 
of Van der Me«r was as much in demand os the cleverness of 
Mirris.” 

There is no bettor proof of iho genuineness and spontaneity of 
Dutcli art Limn the fact of tlio nuinljer of centra* from which all 
at once it sprang 'file schools of -Bgina, c*f Thrace, of .Vtlicos; 
the schools of Siena, of Padua, of ]'lor<*net\ found tlieir humbler 
Nor them counterparts in the sdiools of Bordi-echt, of Leyden, of 
Haarlem, of .Delft, of Amsleixiaiu. To visit the eceaejs where 
painters have worlced lunkus one look upon their pictures with 
new eyes; and this is no when* truer than with J lollar.d and the 
Bui ch painters. A tew weeks spent among tho dyke-bound 
pasiures and in the watery cities give & new meaning and a new 
distinctiveness to the canvases which represent them. Rembrandt 
lieconics intelligible as the painter of Northern metropolis wheru 
wealth and science and serious political activity find their natural 
home; where Jews and burgomasters, beggars and physicians, 
goldweiphcrs and triuuipbimt bands of festive attrhor-guiWs. aro 
the common population of the place. Albert Ouvp's broad rivers 
imd deep meadows and sleepy cattle are understood in a moment 
»« oo« ascends tbc Maas from Rotterdam lo I)ort. And even at 
this distance of time, when Delft lias lost ail its importance, and 
oven the brightness of its house-fronts; when tho place of the groat 
William’s murder is shown by Apathetic soldiers; when the 
pottery which has mad 1 the name of Debt a household word, in 
Europe has been dispersed till not a crock remains .in its native 
town— even now there is something in Drift which recalls Van der 
Meer. Its aspect is that of a rich provinrial centra, full of a calm 
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and uneventful life, producing few types of character, and yet 
nursing a solid intelligence among it# children. A superb picture 
in the Hague Gallery gives the best, possible idea both of the town 
and of the painter. It is a view of Delft where the Rotterdam 
gate spans one of the smaller canals, while a larger canal flowing 
from left to right tills the foreground of the picture. Hey olid am 
red houses and red roofs, cool trees and sunny wafer; the gmit 
spire of the new church behind; boats moored to the shore, and 
soberly-dressed figures near them. INowhom is the spirit of 
Holland more fully ahown; the exquisitely reJined homeliness of 
Dutch life speaks from this view of a town exterior nn plainly as it 
speaks from the interiors of Torburg, and Van der Aleer udds u 
breadth, a modernness which Terburg never gave. 

This “ View of Delft,” together with a “ 81 root in Delft,” in the 
Six collodion in Amsterdam, and possibly one or two landscapes 
that belonged to M. Suermondt, are about the only specimens of 
Outdoor views that remain to uh from Van d.' j r A leer's hand. As 
n rule, ho painted dnimtstic. scene,s. and showed a fondness for single 
figures; such as the miraculous “ Lai tie ru M in the Six collection, | 
tho “Girl Reading u Letter”—a faint, almost Whistler-like study 
of blues and greens and gruys — in the Hoop Gallery; here a brido ! 
fitting ou her necklace ; there a young geometer, his hand on his j 
instruments and his eyes steadily fixed on visionary figures in the | 
air. H)r, again, ha may choose his subjects as Ter burg did, and 
paint a music lesson, as in tho picture at Burlington House, or a 
soldier with a “ damn qui ril.” But his qualities are independent 
of his subjects; and are always the same. In technical points, 
while lie never aims at the ivory finish of Terburg or Dow, he has 
aa great a command over his resources ns they. To their eve for 
detail he joins a sense of tho mystery of shadow and of tho magic 
of light which wo may believe to have fallen like good seed 
upon his imagination from the teachings of bis master Rembrandt. 
Tliis is what gives to him, to tYfrms and to Do ITooghe, a 
charm which those other more famous pointers are without. So 
far as they go, no doubt they arc absolutely perfect and wonder¬ 
ful ; but. our wonder at the artist is never in their case mingled 
with affection for Hie man. Iu the cate of Van der >b*er and 
Do lluoghe, however, affection conics first; they can hardly have 
helped being men of pure and attractive lives, with their love for 
happy children and fair mothers, and cool interiors with soft 
oflects of light. They have caught and perpetuated for us the boat 
side of the life of Holland at her happiest moment. Wlmt Balzac 
has paid of Flanders is still more Iruc of Holland; her character 
is summed up in two wm-ds, patience and conscience—* patience, 
tho necessary condition of art ; conscience, that which alone makes 
the creations of nrt durable.” You might think,” says Balzac, 

“ that these qualifies would exclude the rich numuf.s of poetry, and 
make tho manners of tliis country ns flat as her wide plains, ns 
cold ns her misty sky. Nut so ; civilization has come in to modify 
everything, evon climate. Tho land which nature had seemed to 
condemn to d illness and uniformity found in her political relations 
with the South and Fast tho means of throwing brilliant jets of 
light across her gloomy atmosphere. From Spain she caught mul 
kept the taste for scarlet, for shining satins, for bold effects of 
coloured carpets, for feathers and mandolins, for the forms of 
court osy. From Venice she took, in exchange for her linens and laces, 
that fantastic glass which gives to wine a new sparkle and a new 
flavour. From her commerce with the Fast she gnmed tho grotesque 
inventions of China and the marvels of Japan,” But, true as this is, it 
waspnlyAfter a long and desperate struggle that Holland found ber- 
aelf thus able to absorb the riches of the world. Patience and con¬ 
science had brought her by alow and toilsome steps to where she 
was; had drained her fens, had beaten off her foes, and only thou 
could look for their reward. One short contury was allowed to 
Holland, the century bounded by Philip 11 . and Louis XIV., and 
that is the century of Dutch art and Dutch letters, as it is of Dutch 
prosperity and success. For a moment Holland possessed her soul 
m patience;, she felt herself safe in tho hands of Rembrandt's grave 
Syndic#, and of Trump and Ruyter; she had leisure to look round 
her and onjoy an exquisite material happiness. Tt is such a hap¬ 
piness that Van der Meer represents for us, and the very exquisite- 
nogs of his cy© and touch lend# a kind of ideality to * it. “ Cool 
places, quiet houses, subdued light, tranquillizing voices n —one is 
filled with a sense of these os one stands Wore a picture of his; of 
these, and with tho thought of how lovable Holland must have 
been in those days, and how much her sons must have loved her. 


THE AMERICAN PEDESTRIAN. 

T HE performance# of Mr. Weston, the American pedestrian, 
have an- interest for many persons beyond the ordinary readers 
of sporting newspapers, and we are glad to observe tliot the Lttncet 
and other medical papers are turning attention to them. It 
may be useful to note what Mr. Weston baa done since ho 
cam e to London. He undertook to walk 115 miles in twenty- 
four consecutive hours, and he invited W. Perkins, the English 
champion at fast walking, to join the performance, with the under¬ 
standing that the one who walked the greater number of miles in 
that time should receive a silver cup. Although Perkins had 
recently performed the remarkable exploit of walking 8 miles in 
59 mins. $ secs., his powers at a long journey hod not been ade¬ 
quately tested 4 but nevertheless the challenge was accepted on hie 
behalL The Ag^sultnial HaU, Islington, was chosen as the seen© 
of operations, and the difficulty arising from the obligation to 


close the Hall at 12 p.m. was surmounted by application to the 
police, who gave leave to continue the match during the night in 
presence of official* and members of the pies#. It is not wonderful 
that the accounts published of Mr. Weston’# performances by 
American newspapers have been received in this country with hesi¬ 
tation or even incredulity, bemuse it is difficult to feel sure that 
times and distances have been accurately taken. But after what 
lias been lately seen it may bo readily believed that Mr. Weston 
walked in 1867 from Portland, Maine, to Chicago, a distance of 1,326 
miles, iu rather let* than twenty-five days. The undertaking whs to 
walk this distance within thirty consecutive days without walking 
on Sundays, and Mr. Weston not only rested on Sundays, but for 
uu entire dav Libidos. This performance mado Mr. Weston famous 
«h a pedestrian, and many others followed. Quo of his latest in 
Amorim wa# a walk of 500 mile# at Newark, N.L, in rarber leas 
than e»ix days. 

The match between Weston and Perkins took place on the 8th and 
9th of February. Tho start nvhb made at 9.2; p.m., and at 11.41 a.m. 
iVrkina trave up, having walked rather more than 65 miles. It is 
only fair to quote bin statement that he never attempted a long¬ 
distance match before, the furthest he ever walked being 8 ratios. 
Weston, when Perkins retired, had nearly completed his 71st mile, 
and within twenty-four hours lie walked 109^ miles After ho has 
actually done this under our view, the boast of the gentleman in search 
of employment, that ho would walk from Chicago to St. Louis in 
some \ cry short time, “ it the track did not give out,” ceases to appear 
extravagant. Except a trifling blister Weston’s feet wore uninjured, 
while “ the swollen and bleeding condition ” of Perkins's Iceland his 
manifest nervous exhaustion were attested by :t medical certificate. 
Another match was made between Weston and a man named 
Clark, who must have been almost unprepared, and the start lor 
this match wan made at 9.45 r.M. on 15th February. Both men 
wulki*d «*u artificial tracks of loam and gravel laid down in tho 
Agricultural Hall. I11 the former match Weston walked on a 
! f-imilar track, but Perkin# walked on the boards. Clark resigned 
Iho rouiot ut ‘j.35 A.M., having completed 55 miles. Western 
went on ttlono, did 100 miles and a fraction in twenty-four hours, 
plnjod “ Cod save the Queen ” on a comet- when he had done 126 
miles, and, having completed 180 miles iu forty-eight hours, stopped. 

1 1 i# Kiid that Clark a feet were blistered, not. badly enough to prevent 
him from walking, but certainly to prevent him from winning. 
Last week Weston nnulo another match, the time being increased 
to seveuly-lUo hours, and his opponent, Rowell of Cambridge, 
having 50’ miles start. 'Hie result of this match was that Weston 
walked 275 miles within the appointed time, and Rowell 175 
miles,so that the latter did not nearly win even with the start he had. 
“ 'file American addressed the audience at the termination " after the 
manner of his countrymen. The only difficulty about making any 
more mulches seems to be that there can be no opponents except 
l ime, who is but dull company. A band of music did its best to 
keep up Weston s spirits, and the tqieclatora, we may be .sure, made 
nil the uoisc they could. 

There are not, so lar as wo know, any special reasons for expect¬ 
ing tins kind of endurance in an American. Formerly settlers m 
wlmt were limn the Western States wore necessarily great pedes¬ 
trians, as ia aiiown by the current saying that if you had timo for 
your journey you might ride your horse, but if you were in n hurry 
you had better walk. But in America, ns with ua, the necessity for 
long walks has almost disappeared. The brigade of Guards made 
formerly countless marches between London and Portsmouth, but 
now they would go by rail. Sir George LThdrungo, in his Kscofh c- 
tionSf published not long since, gives a portrait, of himself as 
an ensign of the 31st Regiment, playing the flute on horseback, 
to coax a lot of wild Irish recruits along the road from 
Portsmouth to Ashford. Formerly a sailor, shipped perhaps at 
Sunderland, might be wrecked, or otherwise get ashore at 
Falmouth, and there would bo nothing for it but to walk 
home, begging as he went. Ruder the^e circumstances a man 
had every inducement to keep going, and distances have 
been done iu times that would now ha thought remarkable, A 
more celebrated instance is that of the Dutch Admiral, Dc 
Ruyter, who, as a boy, was shipwrecked on tli« coast of Spin, 
and walked back to Holland. Forty or more years ago, Mr. 
Cochrane started from Pari#, intending to walk to Siberia, and 
we believe lie gut. as far hs Moscow, and perhaps he wont further. 
There must have been many soldiers of Marlborough's time who 
had walked every step of the way from Oaten d to Blenheim on 
the Danube and back, and if we nmy suppose that shoos wore 
not then so good ns they have since become, it follows that 
feet must have been far butter. Joauie Deans'# walk from Edin¬ 
burgh to London, with the various lift# she got on the way, ia 
one of those passages of fiction that ore much like truth, and 
she, like the sailors of whom we have spoken, m uuld probably 
prefer to walk barefooted. The fact tint in England iu 
tho Inst, century there were almost no hard roads was 
not unfavourable to pedestrianiwn, and os a good walker could 
travel as feat aa any cheap conveyance, tho habit bf walking 
must have been largely developed. Students usually ■ walked 
to Oxford and Cambridge to keep their tonus, and there 
is mention in tho Life af Bishop Jewel of a staff which was 
his favourite companion in lies© journey*. All this, however, be¬ 
longs to a Won ' k vorta, and we might have thought that tho 
change of habit, which ha# been great among ourselves, would bo 
even greater in America. When roads were bettor horse expresses 
oaose into fosMoa, and men lived eighty years or more ago who 
could ndefrem Liverpool to London; bqt now such a ride would 
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bn thought as extraordinary ah one of Mr. Weston's walks. It is 
all a question of habit, and particularly of leather. 

There is of course a wide difference - between walking on a pro- 
pared track at the Agricultural Hall, with recliuings, rubbing* 
down, cups of tea, slices of lemon, lumps of ico, a brass hand, and 
5,000 spectator*, and any porformunco which may bn called 
natural. But unless n match is walked under perpetual supervision 
there is risk, we will not say of unfairness, but of the suspicion of 
it. Lately we observed that all the resources of the Government 
of the United States did not avail It) get the distance exactly 
measured between Ghoiunno and on Indian station to 
which stores Lmd been coin eyed under contract : and, therefore, 
we might suspect that, for adequate consideration, uncertainty 
might ho introduct^l into other measurements. There are numerous 
trials of horses recorded in various times and countries which wo 
regard as practically worthless, for want, of that husintsaliko ac¬ 
curacy of observation which has now become habitual with tho 
reporters of our sporting journals. After all that. Mr. Weston has 
done hero, his lime and distance from Portland to Ghicago may be 
takeu as accurate; and it appears, therefore, that during twenty- 
iivo out of thirty consecutive days lio walked on the average 53 
miles a day, or tor about thirteen hours daily at the rate of four 
miles an hour. If this performance is compared with those of 
our best vacation tourists, it will pruliably appear that they fall 
far behind the American in continuity of work. Tho 1110-t ener¬ 
getic mountaineers like to have their *' oil days,” and such an 
undertaking us a walk from Portland 1o ( 'hit ago, Ik sides oilier 
dillic ill ties, might seem insuppurtably dull. It may bo said, 
on tho other side, that if a man unco got liis feet hard, 
and fell into the habit of walking 50 miles a day, it would 
be uk easy to go on as to leave oJt, or easier, and there is 
some truth in this. It may be added that, in the la.it century, 
people did not mind being dull. When they were not in motion 
they would go contentedly to sleep. As tilings are, however, \\n 
should, doubt whether a suitable opponent for Weston will easily 
be found. Ue must be almost exclusively in pos>essitm of the 
lmbit of these two or three du\s' eontinuous walks. Before 
the days of telegraphs, it used to be said that despatches for the 
Turkish or Kwtv-iunGov onmu.nit.-i were sent by man and horses, and 
the rider was always tho same, but the caitlu were cl umge.il fre¬ 
quently ; amt the men who did this woik .-bowed the name kind 
of endurance 11s Mr. Weston. On looking o\er the im.c-table of 
his second match, published in Hell'a Life , we are nernapa moio 
impressed with his endurance than by any general description. 
The time for every mile is given from <>45 l'.Ai. on Tuesday, 15th 
February, to ihu b.uno hour on Thursday. Many miles were dime 
in sslighllv under or over thirteen minutes, ami in only fourteen 
instances do we iiiul any number of minute* exceeding nineteen 
recorded. Thus, it may be said that he only rested fourteen times ; 
and, further, lie never rested more tJum forty' minutes at once. 

A body of literature nlready exists on tlm subject of 
pcilestriiinisin, anil it will be doubtless augmeubsl by descriptions 
of Mr. Weston s boots or shoes, socks, arid other equipments. 
After nil, however, us has been said regarding urius and armour, 
the principal point is wh.it kind of man there is inside them. 
Judicious and continued training will do much, oa w;ih shown by 
the march of the British Light Division to Tala vent in i8uy, when 
it did 62 miles in twenty-six hours of the hottest weather of tho 
year, leaving only seventeen stragglers behind. This would not be 
wonderful us an individual performance, but we doubt whether, 
with the best training, a body' of modern troops could do as much, 
and yet the boots ure better and the men as good as they were 
then. - But national habit has greatly changed. It must be 
remembered that on a campaign the pedestrian has only 
ono pair of feet aud also frequently only one pair of boots. Tho 
actual condition of things is vividly represented by Sir George 
L'Eetmnge, when he tells how Sir John Byng, commanding a divi¬ 
sion, lent him a pair of shoes, and aaid that ho bliould not he above 
taking them back when tho subaltern’s own kit came up. There is a 
practical air about directions for the care of feet and boots by men 
who have walked for woolen under the consciouHiiess of having only 
one pair of each, and therefore one is inclined to heed such advice ns 
that of Colonel Shaw, wh’o, us tho result of hia own experience in 
Spain and Portugal, assures us that there is nothing like soft-soap, 
advising tho campaigner to eat as much meat and drink as little 
ns possible. It may be doubted whether science or practice has 
got much beyond soft-soap since he wrote. Mr. Weston, be it 
observed, has already walked three good men oil’ their legs, and wo 
are not so much surprised at their failure us at his success. It 
would be interesting to know more as to his “ pedigree/' if we may 
so say, and his early training. 


REVIEWS. 

LIFE OF LOUD 1 ’ALMERSTOX.* 

TV/I It* ASHLEY'S continuation of Lord Dal Hug's Memoir of 
xvX Lord BbI merer on is in all respects superior to the earlier 
" Ji 'k|_Lord Balling's materials illustrated almost exchucvely tho 

* Tht Lift t\j limey John, Vi*eount Fabtu.rgUm t 1846-1865, with 
StUrtWii* Jrorn hia Sfjwchm and <inn eanomkiux. By the Him, Evelyn 
AfrUlcy, ai.l. a val*. London : Richard taut ley & bon. 1876. 


diplomatic transactions in which he had himself been employed. 
Mr. Ashley's account of the later port of Lord Palmerston’s career 
is continuous, although it is for tho present incomplete and 
oven fiagmontary, perhaps in consequence of the necessity of 
maintaining proper personal and official reserve. As Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury says iu *111 interesting letter on Lord Palmerston's char¬ 
acter, many of his contemporaries are still alive, and the 
Sovereign whom ho served is still on the throne. Mr. Ashley 
may perhaps at some distant time explain in a fuller bio¬ 
graphy' the relations of Lord Palmerston with the Grown, with 
his colleagues, and with hia political contemporaries. Tho greater 
part of the present publication consists of Lord Palmerston's letters, 
which are in tho highest degree characteristic. Ilia written stylo 
was us frank, as lively, aud as free from conventional stiffness its 
the conversational umnner which pleased tho IIouso of Commons 
better than rhetorical declamation. Mr. Ashley shows himself a 
skilful and judicious editor, though he might perhaps sometimes* 
have with advantage made his connecting narrative fuller. 1 Lis 
concluding summary of Lord Palmerston's character and tho 
occasional anecdotes which ho introduces display literary ability 
and good taste. Tho personal intimacy which arose in tho first 
instance from family' connexion, and the oilicial relation which h« 
lwre to Lord Palmerston ns Private Secretary, have furnished Mr. 
Ashley with abundant opportunities which he m fortunately 
mpiib’lo of u>ing. A wide difference of years probably rondel* him 
more competent than 11 more equal contemporary would have been 
to nml.n Lord Palmerston's character intelligible to the present 
generation. Ao statesman, indeed, whs more free from mystery 
or from complexity of nature', but tho circumstances in which 
Lord Palmerston's activity was exerted have during tho short 
intertill since his death become partially obsolete. Ilia mosf 
eminent successor had been, even when both were members 
of the same Cabinet, utterly opposed to him in policy and 
temper; and Lord Palmerston had iu hia later years, though ho 
was at the head of the Government, been compelled to modify the 
system on which he had acted during his long incumbency of the 
Foreign Office. Air. Aslilev sa\ a that 

the years of his last admini-tr.-ilmn of the Foreign Ofliro have this peculiar 
teatui 1 iibuut them, 1h.1t they hum the jieiioil of active intervention b\ 
LngLiM in the ulfj.ir* of foreign countries. We appear to be reumvcil limn 
that cpuih by a w iile intej vul. It stems dilVicuU for us now to imagine tin, 
dr.-patch of a Biilirti lcgi<iti to a^Lt a .sovereign against a portion of lus 
subject-, to realize a (jmalruplc Alliance iu which K11 giniul should join t«' 
mi'uii' 1 lie sueecsHion to n Continental tlinme, or own to Ik- lievo iu tho 
elv.1 nco of s British fleet to protect a weak neighbour from moiig. 

The Spanish Legion and tho Quadruple Alliance arc precedents 
which tuny be departed from with little regret. It is n«*t strictly 
accurate to date the period of non-intervention from Lord Pahner- 
ston’s dismissal in 1851, since the Crimean War, which was per¬ 
haps an indirect consequence of his retirement, began two years 
later; but in spirit and substance Mr. Ashley is in tho right. 
During- more than twenty years Lord Palmerston, by a vigorous 
policy and a demeanour which sometimes bordered oil meiifuv, 
preserved uninterrupted peace. The ostentatious timidity of Lout 
Aberdeen immediately resulted in tho Crimean War. A similar 
tone aud tendency at a later period Were rewarded by the. humilia¬ 
ting payment of tho Alabama penalty and by tho Russian repudia¬ 
tion ot the Treaty of Paris. The correspondence furnishes addi¬ 
tional and superfluous proof of Mr. Gladstone's strange mistake in 
asserting that Lord Palmerston had anticipated tho brief duration 
of tho treaty; but the change in English policy is not altogether 
due to the degeneracy of Lord Palmerston's successors. *Tho vast 
increase of modem Continental armaments hits rendered Engkml 
relatively weaker, except for defensive purposes; and, as Air. 
Ashley justly remarks, the extension of popular power and tho 
diffusion of us uporhcinl knowledge of public affairs deprive Foreign 
Ministers of the independence which Lord Palmerston enjoyed and 
practised during his tenure of office. % 

It is a relief at the beginning of Mr. Ashley's work to find that 
there is nothing more to be said on the tedious subject of tho 
►Spanish Marriages. The following years were occupied with the 
agitation which found vent in the revolutionary outbreak of 18481. 
In the meantime Lord Palmerston had encouraged the Confederate 
Government of Switzerland to crush tho Souderbund, in defiance 
of the remonstrances of Austria and France, and ho had despatched 
Lord Minto on the Italian mission which was at the time misin¬ 
terpreted both by Italian patriots and by reactionary Governments. 
Lord Palmerston’s instructions and tbo efforts of the Envoy were 
directed, not to the promotion of popular disturbance, but to tho 
chimerical object of confirming tho Pope in the Libaral tendencies 
which ho professed, and of warning tne Princes of tho danger of 
resisting tho just aspirations of their subjects. The denunciation 
of mixed education 111 Ireland by the Roman Catholic prelates, at 
the instigation of the Holy Soe, disabused Lord Palmerston of 
nuy reliance which ho might have placed in tho moderation ot 
Pius IX. It is to bo hoped that Lord Minto communicated 10 the 
Pope a letter in which Lord Palmerston authorized him to assure 
the Papal authorities 

that at preseyt, in Ireland, misconduct is the rule, and good conduct tho 
exception, in the ('ntholic priests. That tli«y in a multitude) of oases ore 
the fpavleiw, and shameless instigators to disorder, violence, and 

murder, and that every day and every week, the better conducted, who are 
constitution of human nature the most quiet and timid, are being 
I *r«red by their fellow-priest*, os well as by their flocks, from a perseverance 
in any efforts to give good counsel and to restrain violence and crime. 

If Lord Palmerston supposed that remonstraffoee cm merely moral 
obliquities, suchasapropeusityto murder,werelikelytoflndeympa thy 
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at the Vatican, he exhibited an ignorance of Papal nature which waa i 
perhaps more excusable thirty years ago than it would be at pre- 
4 sent. It cannot be denied that the mission of Lord Minto was a 
'failure, though it was not necessarily a mistake. The Austrian 
Government, both before and after the events of 1848, regarded 
Lord Palmereton as an enemy, because he deprecated the support 
of despotism in Italy by Austrian anus. M. Guizot, down to the 
moment of his fall, encouraged Metternich in his reactionary 
policy ; hut <fnly a few days before the Revolution of February 
Lord Palmerston urged the English Ambassador at Vienna to im¬ 
press on the Austrian Chancellor the danger of provoking a war 
iu which England and Austria would not he 011 the same side. 
“ lu that war, whatever Louis Philippe and Guizot may promise, 
the principal champions contending against one another would he 
Austria and France." The Italian revolution preceded by a short 
time the insurrection in Paris, and, while Charles Albert prepared 
for Jh° invasion of Lnmlmrdy, the King of Naples and other Italian 
despots hastily promised n constitution. Lord Palmerston con¬ 
sistently advised concession to the reasonable demands of their 
subjects, though he probably foresaw that cowardice would on duo 
occasion be supplanted by perfidy. On the fall of Louis Philippe 
he instructed Lord Normimby to maintain friendly, though un¬ 
official, relations with the Provisional Government, and to make 
the now,riders understand that they must respect the independence 
of Belgium. Soon afterwards his firm language had the elicet of 
checking Lamartine's impertinent expressions of sympathy with 
Irish sedition, and it gradually appeared that the Revolution had 
rather diminished than increased the risks of misunderstanding be¬ 
tween England and France. The agitators who overthrew lxiuis 
Philippe had clamoured for war with England chiefly for the pur- 
poscPof damaging the Government. Having attained their object, 
and having succeeded to the responsibilities of power, they had no 
longer a motive for affecting hostility. If Louis Philippe and liis 
Minister disliked Lord Palmerston, their antipathy whs fully re¬ 
turned. In one of his letters he expresses an unfounded belief'that 
lxiuis Philippe had paid the expenses of a couple of charlatans 
who were rolurned to Parliament for the purpose of accusing Lord 
Palmerston of being in the pay of Russia. One of liis assailants 
was soon prudently bought oil, while the other, who was probably 
incorruptible, subsided into utter insignificance. 

The account of the unexpected dismissal of Lord Palmerston 
from office in 1851 is full and interesting, though Mr. Ashley has, 
probably through consideration for Lord Russell, abstained from 
notice of one of the oddest circumstances in the transaction. At 
the close of the Session of 1850 Lord Palmerston bad achieved his 
greatest Parliamentary triumph. In consequence of a censure on 
nia conduct in the uflair of Pacifieo which had been earned in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Roebuck moved in the House of Commons a 
vote of approval of the foreign policy of the Government. The 
blockade of tho Pirmua and the seizure of a certain number of 
Greek vessels had at first been generally disapproved, under the 
popular impression that Lord Palmerston's vigorous notion lmd 
ueen exercised against a weak and helpless adversary. Ilia vindi¬ 
cation of the justice of tho proceeding perhaps produced less effect 
than tho incidental disclosure of the firmness with which ho had 
bullied the iutrigues and defied the threats of Russia and Franco. 
In a speech of lour hours, delivered with untiring energy, he de¬ 
fended his policy in all parts of the world ; and the announcement 
of a majority of between forty and fifty on the division was 
received with enthusiasm by his paity. It was 011 this occasiou 
that Sir Hobart Peel, two or three da\ s before his death, said 
in an adverse speech, Wo are all proud of him ’’ *, and Lord 
John Russell, in winding up tho debate, declared, amid the 
cheers of his followers, that Lord Palmerston was " not the 
Minister of France, of Austria, or Russia, but the Minister of 
England.” It could hardly have been supposed that within 
six weeks the Prime Minister who had eagerly sought a share 
in the popularity of his colleague should convey to him a severe 
and unprecedented rebuke for the very policy which had been, 
at tho instance of. Lord John Russell, sanctioned by the House 
of Commons. The debate on the G reek blockade ended in the 
last days of June; and in August, os soon os tho Session was over, 
Lord John Russell forwarded to Lord Palmerston a Mcmoraudutu 
from the Queen to tho effect that the Foreign Minister was in 
future to lay all important despatches before Her Majesty on pain 
of dismissal. There could bo no doubt that the Queen, or rather 
the Prince Consortj intended to censure Lord Palmerston's conduct 
in the Pacifieo aifair} and Lord John Russell, by transmitting the 
communication, adopted as his awn a reproof of tho policy which 
ho had recently defended in the House of Commons. When 
the document was, after an interval of a year and a half, made 
public, much surprise was felt at the submission of a proud and 
self-confident Minister to the disapproval of his conduct by the 
Queen and by his own principal colleague. His apology was to 
tho effect that his resignation in August 1850 would have raised 
au issue between himself and the Crown, that a decision against 
himself would have been fatal to his future career, and that he 
considered it his duty in all circumstances to abstain from impair¬ 
ing the Royal authority- From that time he must have been con¬ 
scious that he was regardod with jealousy by Lord John Russell, 
but he seems not to have appreciated the insecurity of his posHiou. 
a The Session of 1851 was chiefly occupied with debates on the 
absurd Ecclesiastical Titles Bill: And the Hyde Park Exhibition 
attracted more general interest than any political question. In tho 
autumn of the same year the struggle between the French Presi¬ 
dent and the Assembly was approaching a crisis j. and Lord 


Palmerston from the first anticipated and desired the success of 
Louis Napoleon. Ilia policy was not heartily adopted by his re¬ 
presentative at Paria, tho weak and incapable Lord Normanbv. 
flio Ambassador was influenced by personal intimacy with the 
Burgraves, as they were nicknamed—Thura, Odilon liar rot, and 
Tocqueville—and he entertained constitutional scruples which 
Lord Palmerston thought inapplicable to the newly-manufactured 
Republic of France:— 

As to rropert to the Inw and Constitution [ho wrote to Lord Norman? 
which }ou Miy in vour deqmteh of ye-terdny is luihilual to Englishman., 
rlml respevt bilou^s to jn.nl ami equitable laws framed under a Confct.it alien 
founded on reason, and consecrated Jjy its antiquity, and by the memory 
of the long year« of happiness which the nation has enjoyed under It; bn: 
it is HcareeJy a proper appliwitiun of tlto.se feeling* to require them to 1# 
diiwu-d lo the day-belure-yestcrday tomfoolery which the scatterbrained 
heads of Mar not and Tocqucvilto invented for the torment and perplexity 
of lJio Krrnrh nation : and 1 must say that that condition was snore honoured 
in Tlie breach than the observance. 

When Louis Napoleon closed tho Assembly by force, Lord 
Palmerston intimated orally to the French Ambassador, Count 
WiilewRlii, his satisfaction with the result of the struggle*; and 
his communication was, as might have been expected, transmitted 
to Puns with some exaggeration of its tone. Lord Nonnauby, 
who received instructions to make uo change in bis relations with 
the French Government, was surprised and offended on hearing 
from M. Turgot of Lord Palmers ton’a conversation with Count 
Walewski. Lord John Russell immediately called Lord Pal¬ 
merston to account ; and, after receiving his explanation, ho 
peremptorily announced his dismissal. It was during the sub¬ 
sequent explanations at the beginning of tho Session of 1852 that 
Lord John Russell read to the House of Commons the Queen s 
Memorandum of August 1S50. Although Lord Palmerston had 
been the most popular, and incomparably the ablest, member o i 
the Government, those who disapproved of tho late Revolution in 
Franco were at first disposed to justify the decision of the Prim*; 
Minister; but Lord Palmerston informed the House that Lord 
John Russell had himself expieseed to Count Walewski in stronger 
language his own approval of the act of the President. Lord John 
Russell had not been aware that his conversation had been re¬ 
peated to Lord Palmerston, and in his opening speech be had not 
thought fit to communicate to the House either his opinions on 
French affairs ur the fact that they had been transmitted to the 
French Government. Lord Palmerston hud perhaps not suffioieiv: 
proof of the existence*of a foreign intrigue to which he attributed 
liis expulsion from office ; but the impression which was produced 
abroad furnished the stiongcst testimony to his influence on the 
politics of Europe. Every Liberal on tho Continent regretted a 
change which delighted the partisans of absolutism. Mr. Ashley 
quoti'3 tho well-known German couplet in which it is recorded 
that, 

If the Devil has a son, 

Then bo sure it's Palmerston. 

Mr. Lear, in one of his pleasant books of illustrated travel, tells li 
story of his own arrest in a remote town of Southern Italy by a 
drunken policeman, who mistook the signature of his passport for 
the name of tho bearer. The officer dragged the suspicious stranger 
along the village street with an exulting shout of “ llo preso Pal- 
merstoni." Prince Schwarzenberg, then all-powerful in Austria, 
had the bad taste to give a ball expressly in celebration of the sup¬ 
posed disgrace of his English opponent. Like Prince Bismarck, to 
whom in other respects ho bore little resemblance. Lord Palmers¬ 
ton acquired by habitual plainness of speech credit for deep and 
dangerous designs. 

The indulgence of a petty feeling of jealousy had the result of 
transferring, during the remainder of their joint lives, the tim 
place in the Liberal party from Lord John Russell to his fortune lo 
victim. Within a month Lord Palmerston drove the Ministry 
from office by an Amendment in favour of a serviceable Militia on 
a Bill for constituting a merely local force; and on the fall of 
Lord Derby's short-lived Government Lord John Russell found 
that he would not ngain be accepted ss Prime Minister. In Lord 
Aberdeen's Government Lord Palmerston was with difficulty per¬ 
suaded to serve as Home Secretary; but he liked the office, and he 
displayed in the discharge of his duties characteristic ability and 
vigour. The policy which he recommended at the beginning of 
tho dispute with Russia was overruled by the tinnd Prime 
Minister; but Lord Palmerston, os the present publication for the 
first time proves, was the original author of tho expedition to the 
Crimea. At the close of the first year of the war Lord John 
Russell again threw over his colleagues, with the immediate conse¬ 
quence of making Lord Palmerston Prime Minister. Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert at first consented, 
at the urgent request of Lord Aberdeen and the Dube of Newcastle, 
to remain in office; but they soon found a pretext for secession, 
and Mr. Gladstone from that time became the most bitter opponent 
of the Government. On the Chinese question, and afterwards with ’ 
better success in tho matter of tho French Colonels and the Con¬ 
spiracy Bill, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disrselfy M r. 
Cobden, and Mr. Bright coalesced to driveLordPalinerston from office. 
Lord Derby's second Administration occupied the interval while 
the Liberal party was engaged in healing its internal divisions. 
Lord Palmerston and Lora John Russell agreed that either would 
acquiesce in thi «■ election of the other asPnme Minister; and Lord 
Palmerston, haring been fortunately preferred, succeeded in 
persuading Mr. Gladstone not to complete the alliance which he 
had all but fanned with Lord Derby and the Conservative party. 
From that time to the end of Lord Palmerston's life it is due to 
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Ijord Russell to say that he gave cordial and loyal assistance to his 
ancient rolltwjnia and former rival. Taught by troublesome ex- 
pmicncc, Lord Palmerston had evidently resolved that, as long m 
he was himself Minister, Mr. Gladstone should not again b» in 
Opposition. A chronic antagonism of character and principle was 
judiciously concealed hy management, hy patience, and hy occa¬ 
sional concession. Trusted by Parliament, miivovsully popular in 
thi country, and powerful on tin* strength "Min well earned repu¬ 
tation, Lord Palmerston, after a six y<-irs* term of office, died 
Primo Minister, at the age of eighty-oiu\ n laming his fucultien, 
«ud even his buddy strength, almost to the 1:1.4. In a brief space 
it Juu» only been possible to refer 1o u few galagos iu his long 
career, but all who take an interest iu recent history mid in puli- 
Cii al biography will derive pleasure and profit from the study of 
Air. Ashley s interesting booh. 


THE INDIAN ALPS.* 

i T id scarcely accurate to say. as tho £ ‘ Lady Pioneer " does in h«>r 
title-page, that she has given us a narrative of two years’ resi¬ 
dence in the Pastern Himalayas, and of two months in the interior. 
At any rate, tho allotment of spare to those divisions of time 
id extremely unequal. Tlio book consists of mom than tiv 
hundred pages ; but at least live-si's tin are taken up with the trip 
into the interior, while the drat hundred pages comprise the journov 
from (hilrutta hy rail to Sahibgnuge, the tedious eroding of the 
Gunge**, mid the hot stages acres.-, the plain of Purtienh through 
the Terai, to tho hill-stuthm of Darjeeling. A more correct 
description of tho work is, wo readily admit, to be found in 
the prekice, which "hows Hint- the vvritor a^nt homo long accounts 
oi licr adventure* in search of tho ph-turesquu amidst snows 
and parses, and thru expanded tboiu into this goodly volume 
on ln*r return to England. \Ye inter, front certain allusions, 
that .die is lh»* wile of one of the Government chaplains 
on tin* Penpal eshblisdmn*nt: and that, when her husband luid 
the lock to be olfcrcd an appointment lie hill for two 
years, tho usual limit for those happy hurL. n wiw ibnuclit 
expedient »l to lost* a tine chance of cross in,; 1 tin* Givac-Ihm- 
ic-t rivet *X|.loving Sikkim, and getting ns u- .- to Kinichin- 
jingn or oiirer mon.irchs of the mountains as tb* fiiUuie of tilings 
would allow'. Thu fault of the work is it.*. ■ in!in-enow*. Its 

merits, however, are not inconsiderable. The writer’s obsfr.o- 
ti«>ii is penetrating and quick. The desciiptim s are Tirol y, and 
they art' sot off hy a quantity of vignettes, ten large coloured illus¬ 
trations, and u man. No pencil, not even Turner's, and no pen, 
not even Mr. Raskins, could reproduce cx:u*tly the movie olivets of 
sunrise on the Himalayan snows., or the liia-ses of the !Topical storm 
cloud** as they appear sometimes to gather murid the peaks and 
sometimes to purge from the plains. Hut we are bound to say that 
several of the drawings go a good way to make the reader compre¬ 
hend the vast heights of tho Himalayan summits and their appear¬ 
ance hy moonlight., while the sketches of llhootiu a.ul I>epclia 
w omen, coolies, ponies, isolated rocks, and swinging bridge's are de¬ 
cidedly happy. Nor has the ground been preoccupied by loo many 
writers. Others have told u.s of Simla, < -liini, tSpiii.iiini Kashmir. 
Darjeeling, though well known to resident*! in Gulculta aud all 
Lower Htiural, has never been a political centre of attraction. No 
\ ireroy, a* tar as wo know, has over \ tailed it. Lady thinning 
went there on a visit in the autumn of iSoi, and her untimely 
death was owing to the sends of a malarious lever contracted either 
while she was {jltcteliing in one of the valleys of tho Ranjit or as 
she crossed that belt of jungle :it the tout m tlm hills which, in 
Oriental parlance, is known as tho Terai. in fact, difficulty of 
access nnd excessive rainfall lime hitherto pretouted Darjeeling 
from renovating th« jaded frame and the exhausted energies of 
many a civilised “ working-mim." The Lieutcn.int-Govornors nf 
Bengal may spend a month or six weeks th**re, but barristers, 
civilians, merchants, and oil who get leave, generally find it more 
feasible to run up to the mum remote .Simla or Mussoori. The 
question is one not of distance^ but. of time aud convenience. 
rWu Calcutta to Umballa there is a railroad for 1,150 miles : forty 
miles of carriage road tako the traveller to tho first slope of the hills, 
-4ml forty more, over ranges of 6,000 feet varied by descents to 
tho beds* of torrents, laud him at Simla. Tbitlmr more than two 
hundred miles of railwuy separate Calcutta from Sidubgtiugeou the 
way to Darjeeling. Bui thence the journey resembles an excursion 
in England before tho em of Macadam. Then) is iirsfc the Ganges 
to be crossed by & small steamer, and in tho dry season this pro¬ 
cess may take up half a day. And next begins a crawl of 
some forty-eight’ hour* over a read recently constructed, and across 
rivers and streams not yet spanned by bi idges* Above all, there is 
the dreaded Terai, from which the journey to tffmla is Itch*. The 
difficulty of access ia a matter which the now Darjeeling railway 
will speedily cure. But tho excess of rainfall must defy tho efforts 
■+f “dmiiuhtrati >rs and engineers. Instead of seven ty-ii ve i nches, as at 
Simla, the invalid mmi bo prepared for about a hundred and fifty 
at Darjeeling *, and far a rainy season, which, inetead of being com- 
pre.»ed into three, may expand into five months of «bu year. On 
the other hand, tho view of the snowy range from Jolla Pabar, 
and tho heighte around and above Darjeeling, is prelab*v unrivalled 

* T/w /mime t Alp* and hnto ire crowd them ; being a Nan,aim >i Two 
\ mr *’ Render u*« in the Hunter* Uimulayu, and Two Months? Tour into the 
Interior, % a Lady IMiuwer. Illuaiiated bv lieracli. London: Long- 
rnsns, Green, fe Co. 1876 , 


in the whole world. Simla has nothing like it. And the lower 
slopes and ranges have been found profitable for the cultivation of 
tea. Tho history of Darjeeling is only briefly referred to in this 
work, and it is so little known comparatively in England that a few * 
words nmv not be out of pi new regarding the sanatorium of one of 
our oldest provinces. 

Tho territory once belonged to tho Kaja of Sikkim, with whom 
we were first brought in 10 contact after tho Nepaulese war, iu 
t S15. Jt was our object to prevent this small principality from 
b -ing swallowed up or annexed by the G oorkhas, and, in the course 
uf the usual disputes and countercharges 011 the subject, tho ad¬ 
vantages of Darjeeliug were brought to tho notice of Lord William 
licutinck by a certain Captain Lloyd, and hy an ancient civil 
sen ant who held the now abolished post ol* Commercial Resident 
;ii Miildn. Tho Jlujn, whose revenue was paid in kind from an 
area of some 1,550 square miles, by u population then numbering 
ubout 7.000 souls, was only too happy to cede ns a small parcel or 
territory for a sum of 600/. in cash a year j the Governor-General, 
es tho Treaty of Cession aptly puts it, “ having expressed his 
•Wire for the possession of Ihe Hill, on account of its cool 
climate, for the purpose of enabling the servants of Govern¬ 
ment suffering from sickiirss to avail tliomsehes of its nd- 
\ant:ig.'s.” \V« are hurry to record that, the perverseness of 
1 he Raja of Sikkim ha* cu^t us Iwu petty wars; one in 
itf.p;, and tho other in t.Sno. He had «n obstinate and wrong- 
headed Dewan, whose talenM were devotcil to kidnapping our 
subjects, vexing and hara.-sing .all kinda of “interests,” main¬ 
taining slavery, and presenting the resort of seUlerfl to onr ceded 
territories. 'Those campaigns, which must not bo confounded 
with the Bhoofau campaign of 1063-4—to which, however, they 
bear a stroDg family likeness—» ndod, of course, in tho discomUTure 
of the Kaja firnl the banishment of his evil councilor. Tho ruler 
had to put up with the lo^ of more territory; his ullowamv.s were 
stopped ; he was compelled to send an agent to reside at Darjeeling, 
and he bound himself to diseonr.igo slavery and kidnapping, and to 
permit our officers to visit and survey the country in the interests 
of commerce aud science. Since that period lea haa flourished to a 
considerable extent near Darjeeiimr: sricuUlicanducrurat.Mlatahuvo, 
been procured for our trigonometrical surveys; and it is now shown 
that, u lady cau ira\eree the. eoimlry without involving us in a war 
of retribution, or encountering any sufferings more gnevoin than 
those caused by expo*-uiv. waul of provisions, or iucompetcnee on 
the part of her native, guides. 

The author and her husband were joined in this expedition by 
a gentk‘iM»m who figures .is iu the uarnithe, but whom, from 
his title ns the burnt Siihih, and tie* r,-spent paid to him, w»* l:vko 
to he th« Superintendent of Darjeeling himself. The gentlemen 
ir.de 4iii ]K>mes jik far as th.-ej unimals would go. The. lady was 
carried in what is called :i. damh/, correctly described as u a kind 
of reclining chair ol* cane, suspended h^ leather straps 1<* a sin#rig 
rim of wood the shape of ;t lioat, with a polo at ouch end.” They 
had some half-dozen servants, nnd thirty-two coolios oc porters for 
the baggage, sn])plics, nnd Units. t'OTnetimea they lodged in a hut 
extemporized out of hamfoni poh*s ai.*l leafy boughs, One inc.on- 
venieuce of this resting-place was that sundry half-t.uuc baffidoe? 
took a fancy to tho leave-, and threatened, to cat up tho abode 
during ihe * night. At first considcrablo nmioyanco was foil 
troin mosquitoes find iieects but these disappeared ns the 
travellers got to high*’’* levels, and as tho chestnut took tho 
place of the. phtiutaiu, and, higher up, rocks, wvl', and ice dis¬ 
placed oven tho pine. The author makes light, of tho difficulties 
and inconveniences felt in tlm earlier part of the route; but 
when they hud to get rid of their ponies and to dimmish 
tho number of their attendants, the whole party were ex¬ 
posed to a series of trials which might have furnished 
mi matter for jocular writing. We make out from the map that, 
after a short excursion intoHhootan, tho author nnd Nr com¬ 
panions retraced their steps, ami followed the Singaleehi range of 
hills, attaining sometimes to an altitude of more than 12,000 
feet.. From this they had intended to cross* to a place called 
Yaugpoong, which Jay to tho right of tlieir course. But, owing 
either to the jealousy of the native chief or to tho incompetency 
and faithlessness of the guide, or to all three united, they failed in 
this object altogether, instead of finding, themsolves in a nice 
oasis of green pastures, lhey wont on falling into ice-holes, chilled 
with the mist, and exhausted by the rarefaction of the air, until, with 
sinking- hearts mid diminished supplies, they found them selves 
miles away from their point, ascending a field of perpetual snow, 
at an elevation of 17,000 feet, just under a huge and forbidding 
giant known as Jannoo. It was very soon evident that to toil on 
with Asiatics, tlm bust of whom, at a pinch, was below tho 
standard of pluck displayed by the youngest inmate of the Goliath^ 
n bewildered guide, nnd* an empty larder, was a hopeless task, and 
one which might have resulted in n, terrible calamity. Ana we 
give tho writer all tho credit for jumping, with womanly quick¬ 
ness, at the conclusion that the only thing to be done was to “ return 
at once.” And so they did. Tneir hardships in tho retrofit, the 
cold and wretchedness, tho sinking from delayed hopes down to 
the depth of dospair, the shifts to which they were driven, the 
doles of rum and brandy and dry biscuits served out to the faint¬ 
ing coolies who lay down by the side of the path, and the quiet 
determination of the three wnite faces, are all effectively told. It 
is clear to us that tho preparations for auoh a trip Were insufficient. 
Tins of meat and biscuits, nnd rice and pulse, aught to have 
been provided on a more ample scale} and in a country when 
Dawk bungalows—«.«. Government rest-houses—do not exist, stores 
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of pro visions ought to have been sent on and deposited at intervals. 
It was obviously unwise to trust so much to a native potentate, 

\ .who, like all others of hit* class and politics, saw no good in the 
invasion of these irrepressible Englishmen whb never can enter a 
bazaar without asking tiresome questions about the exchange 
of local commodities, and never C(in get a fine view of plains or livers 
without transferring them to paper lor some unknown but diabo¬ 
lical purpose.* However, tho adventurers did return in safety, and 
they paid a visit to the Buddhist monks at Pcmiouehi, not very far 
from the junction of tins llatong and ltiugbi rivers with the Omit 
Ivunjeet, which visit gives occasion to ail interesting description 
oft ho lives, devotions, and litanies of these Oriental celibates. The 
measured and harmonious chanting of Ihe Lamas might move 
uuuiy an English churchman to envy. We, congratulate this lady, 
who" can describe hills as well as climb them, that an expedition 
in which the forethought was not t*qual to the conception should 
not have resulted in anything more serious limn a chilblain, some 
cracked lips, a touch of fever, and a broken .Him or two. 

A few criticisms an*, however, indispeiuabi-*. Vrdu phra.«'* , i, u« 
anight hi* expected, urg scatlerod about the bi k»1c, but are by no 
menus of equal iiidril or accuracy. One sentence put into the 
mouth of a certain tune tin nary name. I the Temiook, about u 
perishable body and mi immortal soul, is so neat and epigram- 
xualic that it might find a plan 4 - in one of the sermons of 

the luv. Mr.-, if ho ever preaches to a native audience. 

Other little expressions are not up to the average of ordinary 
Anglo-Indian tiuk. The word for the walls of a tent is kmnit % and 
not Lenunufht. , which is neither Arabic nor English. And whore 
the writer 'intended to say “kuehne,h, , ‘ or nothing.’' she says 
“klmosli nae,” which is decidedly “ unpleasant” or “displeased.” 
Then we are treated to suudrv little connubial episode" about l 7 . 
and bis trombone, i.e. Ins snoring at nights, which might aa well Line 
been omitted, even if duly chronicled in the homeward budget of 
household <ktai|s. .Some illustrations of native ways and characters 
arc, however, introduced with very good effect; and we are gind 
to make the acquaintance of a stout fellow named (loboon, who, 
oddly enough, reminded the author of David going out against 
(joliitth, though his onlv adversaries appear to have beeu Philistines 
in the bliape of bears that kept out of sight: of a woman mimed 
Eanehyug, and of a giant nicknamed Ilathi, orEleplund; and of 
Eat loo, a pretty Bhootia girl, aged nineteen, whose death, from 
wluit reads likeVonsumpt ion, forms a pathetic ending to the volume. 
We iiear some I hing also of Soubus and Razee*, and other poten¬ 
tates of .Sikkim, and there is a fat Bengali Baboo, wku was only 
too triad to turn buck when travelling became n serious matter. The 
ment ion of this particular class introduces a begging-letter, which 
is lueanL to show liow Oriental thought expresses itself in mi 
English compound of slangy expressions and stilted phrase.-. 
All wo can sav is that, if the letter bo tlio genuine produc¬ 
tion of a half-educated Hindu, the signature of Kara Ghoso 
Mulmrji cannot possibly bo genuine. No Bengali can bo both 
Ohouc and Muhxrji. The former designates one of the three 
highest house's of tho KnyasL or writer caste. Mukarji is one of the 
ii\n Kalin, or first-class Brahmins of Bengal. And though we 
know that an Englishman can represent four dukedoms, or be 
both a pm* and ft baronet, no power, divine or human, con make a 
Hindu partake of two castes. There aro some other mistakes which 
might have been avoided. One of the moat celebrated of Haifacllu’a 
pictures in usually known us the Madonna della Media, or DelLi 
Segyiola, and not Madonna di Sedile. The French phrase u pour 
roiublcr de misfcre ” has surely one unnecessary letter in tlm second 
word. It is curious, too, to trace tho imitation of Dickens's style, 
and of his well-known trick of endowing inanimate things with 
life. Tho following must hnvn been inspired by the Chime*, 
or the CW eket on the Hearth :—Tho wind, increasing each 
moment, no longer blew, but cut one like knives, and gave one 
slaps fa tho face aud boxes on tbe ear, hitting out hard and 
straight, us though it meant it. It hissed savagely and howled 
dismally,” and t{ scoured round tho coolies in glee,” and so on. We 
arc sorry to notice one other passage, which we trust may cither 
only indicate a momentary lit of temper on tho part of “ F.,” or 
else b© one of those lively sallies wluch Dr. Johnson every now 
and then reprehended in Mrs. Thnde. A Padre Sahib may. or 
may not, have u roapcct far tho Mohammedan creed ”; hut we 
pray that hie wife's Tears that “ ho likes to interrupt them when 
engaged in tlioiv religious exercises ” may be groundless. An idle 
subaltern might pretend not to 1 m> aware that hie Kbidinutgar, or 
table-servant, was occupied in his devotions, and might eull for 
Bodn-water; but we should hardly look for this sort of boyish freak 
from a minister of the Church of England. We repeat tlmt this 
assertion ought to have us little foundation as the atatement that, 
good and orthodox Moslems should prooimt© themselves three 
times a day. Genuine Moslem orthodoxy, in India, requires the 
Kamaz to oe said five times. However, the book bos, as we have 
said, considerable merits. Tho country is comparatively now, 
the situations aro picturesque and striking; the endurance shown 
tends to throw light on the .problem why we are in India, 
and why, when wo do • lead, natives, whether Sepoys or coolies, 
must follow ns. But we should not recommend Indies, or even 
gentlemen, who go to Darjeeling to shake otV the languor of 
! the plains, to follow tho writer, unless they aro prepared to boo 
their paint freeze on tho paper into a thin sheet of ice as it leaves 
tho brush, hot water become a solid lump in a few minutes, and 
intense cold inflame the eyes atid freeze up the young Wood. 


8 TOPFOHD BROOKE'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH I.ITERATORS.' 1 

A GREAT buok, we know by th© proverb, is apt to be a fpraat 
mischief. 'Jo make up fbr the too many iustanoee of thin 
kind, however, wc do suuu: times meet with the contrary iostones 
of a little book which is n great good, aud such a one is this 
little Primer ol’ English Literature contributed by Mr. Btopford 
Brook© to a series, of useful little books. A brief, rational, and 
connected account of tho writings which have assured the place 
of English among tho grout 'languages of tbe world, and of the 
men who wrote thorn, is manifestly a thing much to be desired, if 
the Englbh language is to take, as .surely it ought to take, a regular 
and important place in tho education of English youth. Such 
a thing ohii haitily Ikt said to have existed before thU. at hast 
iu a separate form, aud Mr. SUipftml Brooke lids* supplied the 
want in u wonderfully small Compaq -although wo mud remark 
Unit the com pars allotted to him in roller too scant for won the 
iu 1 *ht condeusod Uoatumut of his subject—and, on the whole, 
with wonderful succor, llo does not affect an im passible 
simplicity, or assume that ho is speaking to tilwohitcij ignorant 
people, who have everything to learn from the hook, and from 
the book only. Ou tho contrary, ho seems to us^iuae ttirougfi- 
out that ho ia dealing w r it.h at leust fairly intelligent learners, and 
in some places that tin* learner will have at hand u iinrly, or more 
than lairiy, instructed and capable teacher, as the skawlard ol teach- 
in/ /ih:b at present; but IhL* it cither no fault at all, or a fault so 
much on tho right tide that it would bo a great mis Lake to lay 
stress on it. Also much of the usefulness of the book will natu¬ 
rally depend on the manner in which it is used. Ji it is treated 
as a school-book to be simply read by itself, so tliat one may be 
able to answer quct-tiuim out of it, then it will doubtless be of 
some use--* moat likely hir more so than tbe common run of 
books professing to give the same kind of information—but 
of much less use than it ought, to bo. If it is not thus worked 
through iu a series of lotsons and then laid aside, but kept at hand 
qp a book of reference and exj da nation, to accompany the orderly 
reading of select specimen* ol English literature, such um those 
given by tbe Clarendon Brest*., mid to till untidy tale of tho literary 
surroundings of tho chosen works, aud the literary character of the 
iutmala between them, then it will be used in aecorduucc, ns we 
presume, with the writers intention, and in the wsy that will best 
euublo it to produce the results, at which it aim?. 

The lirst go« k! point In notice about this book is that which 
strikes us at the very beginning; it is to be found, of course, iu 
huger books, mid pcrhiips in hmuo school-books, but wo have 
not as yet seen it distinctly given in nny book smaller and tuore 
♦‘kuicntary than Mr. ivington Olipliunts Standard Ewfiith. Mr. 
.Stopfold lhouKe frankly accepts and firmly in-isis upon the 
perfect Jiisrorieal continuity of the Kuglish language and litera- 
mre. Without hesitation or ambiguity he uauie* t‘a-dixon as 
tho father of ihtglisli puotry—a statement wdiicb L so near the 
tintli that wo will *iiol stop to disciiM its literal accuracy— 
and Alfred ft* the father of J'higlish ])row; aud at the very 
end of his course, hu looks hick to tho beginning over the 
twelve hundred years that liable passed between tlio d »te of 
Cu diuon's work and that of Mr. Tennyson's latest poem. Thus 
the pupil wbo has this l'rinier put into his bands car. scarcely 
eaCApn acquiring ouo leading conception about his own hmguagc 
jrhicli cunurit b-v acquired too soon or too thoroughly. Another 
merit, and of a different kind, is in Urn handling of the pros*! lead¬ 
ing iimues; aud this, it seems to us, is really the muiu thing to 
look to in a work of this kiud. Doubtless it is important that the 
list of writers of lesser inuie should bo carefully chosen, their rank 
justly eetimalod, ftud whatever account is given of them sufficient 
within its bounds. But it is still moro important, that the student 
should bo brought up from tbe first in a right and clear view of 
tho greater lights. Let him learn aright eomethmg of those men 
whose names mark an epoch in letters, of the spirit of each ones 
work and tho place ho filled in liis tiuu>, and in any case nn assured 
good has boon won. If ho does not find the time or moans to 
enlarge his knowledge afterwords, them ho Lae at least made use 
of what time aiyl means he had to know that which is best and 
most needful. If he does find them, then the new knowledge will 
readily group rtnelf rmuid the central points once established, a 
will fall without special effort, into the fitting order. And there¬ 
fore it is perhaps that, on taking un for the first time such a book 
rs this, ouo turns, not to tbe Iwisf known, but to the best known, 
parts of Ibo story; to the writer's account, not of thoao authors 
w hoso works one cannot, well hop© that tho grew ter part of his 
readers will over handle and judge for tJiemeeKo*, but of such 
as Ohttucer, rihakspeare, and * Wordsworth. Now this is ex¬ 
actly where we find Mr. Stopfurd Brooke to be the strongest. It 
would be an cosy and not unnatural course to deal with the 
greatest poets simply by assigning them « greats? piwportion of 
space than others; one might till up tins space with their biogra¬ 
phies, more or less well and skilfully written us the ease 
or with a catalogue or bibliofrmphical account of their writings, or 
with a mixture of both; and it would be impossible for a critic V 
say that them was any harm in so doing. But M r. Stopfcrd Bneokt 
is‘not content, with ony such procedure. He irives in each caso a 
real pootie biography \ ho show’s how the mans w ork was a part 
of liis life, and the expression of its character and conditions from 
time u line , so that auy one who reads this Primer aright will 
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not merely know of Chaucer, for example, that in certain decades 
of the fourteenth century there lived this Olmucer, who wrote such 
and such poems, and that these things are proper to be remembered 
if one wonts to do well in examinations, but will have a living con¬ 
ception of the man and the poet Chaucer for which he will be the 
bettor, whether he is over e&nmiued upon it or not. So in tliy case 
of Shakspoare, instead of a mere catalogue of his plays, followed bv 
generalities about his greatness, there is a sketch of hiB life which 
brings out in a Short compass what little may he known of its 
events, and of its reaction on his art, and this with such skill as to 
give a fresh significance to that little o\en for a reader already 
possessed of the facts; and the plays are interwoven in this account 
hi the probable order of their production. Mr. Stopford Itrookc, 
however, feels bound to be scrupulous as well as interesting, ami 
adds in a not© at the end of the chapter (we presume for the 
benefit of teachers) a l'rank warning that the arrangement of the 
plays is at present conjectural. 8o, again, the same qualities ap¬ 
pear when we come to Wordsworth, though in the case of so 
modem a poet the rational treatment is perhaps less remarked, 
not being so manifestly different from what one bis been ac¬ 
customed to meet with. In a similar spirit tho writer is care¬ 
ful not only to give the general facts of English literature in 
this or that period, but to make each period historically in¬ 
telligible, and show what it had to do with tho times next 
before and next alter it. Thus attention is called betimes to 
tlie general interest in letters lhat prepared the way fur 
the great Fliziibcthuu writers, mid to the more or less success¬ 
ful ellbrts of lesser men which preceded their triumph. 
Among the pros© books of this time we are glad to see that 
A sc hum's To.t ophilus receives honourable mention, though its 
‘“quaintbut charming English ’’does include, it must be confessed, 
though it is needless for students of tho Primer to Know it, some 
of bhe worst English hexameters ever written. In a later chapter, 
again, we aro duly led up to the revival of poetry which has 
marked the present ceutury ; and hero it is very mitibi'uctory t«» see 
full prominence given to Blake ns a forerunner ol* this movement. 
There is a little slip about Chatter ton. 11 is How ley Poems 
were not " written with tho old spelling,” but in a spelling iu*\ur 
seen before or since, which Uhatterton imagined to be like old 
$ pelting. 

A competent space is set asido for tho Lrii try of modem prose, 
including the novel. It seems to us that .Mr. Slupford Brooke 
goes rather too far in depreciating tho Elizabethan and exalting 
tho modem style. II© says that when proso composition 
had become a complete art, “ the boy of eighteen had no diffi¬ 
culty in making sentences which the Elizabethan writer could 
not liave put together after fifty years of study.” Surely this is a 
rather intemperate statement for an elementary book, and a double- 
edged compliment withal. In spite of tiio advantage of being 
■‘born, as it were, into a good school of the nix of composition/’ 
many writers of our own time, of all ages from eighteen upwards, 
have no difficulty in making sentences which certainly no Elizabe¬ 
than writer of uny note either could or would have put together 
at any time after his studies were fairly begun. It also seems 
rash, though it is afterwards partly corrected by the context, to 
define tho novel ns arranging and*combining events "round the 
passion of love and its course between two or more persons." It 
must be admitted, however,that the refractory instances, of which 
uno can luy one’s hand on several in French, are very few in Eng¬ 
lish literature —Tristram Shandy , for example, being hardly a 
novel at all. As to this immortal eccentricity, by tho way, Mr. 
Stopford Brookes phrase “ labyrinthine humour and falsetto Muni¬ 
ment ’* is in itsolf a happy one—that is, it is seen to be so by 
i render wbo knows Tristram Shandy; but it is qiiile ininobsiblo 
to say what meaning, if any, it will couvwy to a boy who has not 
‘©ad Tristram Shandy, But this is one of the inevitable difficul¬ 
ties of condensed critical writing. Borne other things wo have 
noticed as not unlikely to tly over the heads of those for whom wo 
presume the Primer is intended. They will not know, without 
explanations which do not occur in tho text, wbo or what were 
" the fry of Grub »Streot ”; nor will they appreciate the subtle dis¬ 
tinction taken in the remark that Wordsworth b poetic in form 
©van when he is prosaic in thought, and the accompanying allusion 
to Coleridge's criticism; and there is still less chance of their 
nmderstanding some little bits of philosophy which come in now 
and then, in a manner that would lie quite natural in a mure 
advanced work, but which for tius pm-pose it would have been 
better to keep clour of. Again, there is a certain excess of meta¬ 
phorical expressions ; it is desirable to have as little as possible of 
them in a lint book, for nobody knows what odd things may not 
come into young heads by misunderstood metaphors, and give 
much trouble before they com© out; and besides, the necessary 
condensation of language hardly leaves room for them. 

We have grave doubts whether it would not have been better 
iw say nothing*of living writers. For once the pressure of space 
is too much for Die teacher, and he breaks into a hurried and un- 
orderediist of names, which even as a list is insufficient. Students 
wbo hfldb acquired an intelligent interest in the really historical 
part might V* trusted to find out.the living writers for*themselves 
j.i their uwi» time. AU these, however, are but minor matters for 
cwusideraium, possibly for revision when occasion comes, and 
are as dust m tho balance against the general excellence of the 
work. 


MlSfiVS EXCAVATIONS AT THE KESSLERLOCH.* 

1 1I10UGII leas rich and varied in owmoua deposits than some oX> 

. the better-known caverns of Tertiary date, the recently dis¬ 
covered Kosslcrloch cave has yielded results of no mean interest 
and value illustrative of tho presence of man in Southern Europe 
during prehistoric times. Eor the discovery and exploration of 
this cun© wo aro indebted to tho sagacity and perseverance ol 
a young Notary of science, Mr. Oourad Merk, at the time Govern¬ 
ment teacher of practical science at Thayngen, a town of some 
mark in tho cautun of Bchafi'kausen, near the borders of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. It was on a botanical excursion iu tho summer 
of 1873 thut the cave of Kesslerloch first attracted Mr. Merk’a 
attention, its mouth being neurly closed by the abundance ol 
Allioria officinalis, of which plant he was specially in quest. 
Pushing with some difficulty through the dense foliage into the 
yawning space in tho background, he was astonished to find him¬ 
self surrounded by hare walls of rock. Having given some atten¬ 
tion to geology and prehistoric loro, the idea at one© struck him 
that here might be found traces of huimiQ occupancy iu remote 
ages. The pressure of other duties obliged him to put off further 
inquiry for six months; but curly in December ho net to work, aided 
by two of his elder pupils, above! and pickaxe in hand, and for seven 
weeks pushed on the work of excavation with gratifying success. 
Tho Natural History Society of Schafi’hau»t*u now taking up the 
ta.sk, the ©avo was thoroughly oxplored, with the results which 
aro set forth in M r. Merk's interesting monograph, extracted from 
llie Transactions of the Society, and well translated by Mr. John 
Edward T-.ee. 

This curious ca\ e took its name of Kesslerloch from having been 
the abode some fifty years ago of a family of tinkers or wandering 
smiths. It is situated in the side of a steep mans of wliite oolitic, 
or jurnssic limestone, her© about 30 feet high, tho last outpost of 
the Swiss Jura in the direction of Schafi'huuseu, A The cavern has 
two entrances. That to the south, 10 feet broad, is about 7 feet 
above tho level of the valley, and towards tho west widens out into 
u cavity 23 l'eet long aud from 3;} to 5 feet high. Tho eastern or 
principal opening, now distinctly seen from afar in the perpen¬ 
dicular rock, but then hidden by brushwood, forms u broad level 
portal 41 feet wide and 11 feet high. Tho cave extends about 51 
feel into the interior, but decreases rapidly both in breadth and 
height. In the centre a pillar of weather-worn limestone upholds 
the roof, and behind it a kind of wall or screen divides the re¬ 
cess of tho cave into two chambers. The roof and walls show 
various fissures and projections, which with numerous stalactites 
of all sizes giu; tho whole a highly picturesque aspect. The entire 
superficies is set down by Mr. Merk ns 2,000 square feet, and its 
cubical contents about 10,500 cubic feet. An ample supply of 
light from numerous clefts and ibsureB must have rendered it a 
highly eligible abode in Iroglodytic times. 

The uppermost bed to be cut through and cleared away was 
a imu>s of rubbish formed of small ami large angular blocks 
of while Jura limestone, fallen from tho sides find roof, not 
rounded or worn by water; its thickness in front being from 47 
to 55 inches, but derveubing towards the interior to 4 inches, or 
even less. One of these stones wue fully 5 tons iu weight, and 
must have caused an unpleasant surprise to the pradustonc group 
upon whose heads it probably came down. Borne time was taken 
up iu clearing aw ay this upper ruhbi&h, amounting as it did to 
nearly 4,300 cubic feet. Beneath it lay, in parts, two beds of 
stalagmite from 12 to 19 inches thick, ho hard Dial it had to bo 
broken up by gunpowder; both of tho buds showed on the 
underside numerous bones with »a lew worked flints, a proof 
that when the stalagmite had begun to form tho cave had 
been inhabited. Over the whole cavo, under the rubbish, 
whether covered by stalagmite or not, there lay a rich black de¬ 
posit, called tho relic-bod ( KuUurshicht), from its containing so 
many remains of early or incipient civilization, with a mass ol 
bones of animals long since passed away. Tho thickness of this 
bed diminished towards tho interior, suggesting, Mr. Merk thinks 
with reason, the inference that the early denizens of tho cavo had 
their day or wurking room in front, where they also took their 
meals, the hinder recesses serving for their sleeping space. What 
could not he eaten of their food was cast aside, after a fashion 
which is currently believed to have descended to mighty Oriental 
potentates of thu present day, little heed being given to tho un¬ 
pleasant effluvium which must have been given oif by the decay¬ 
ing animal matter. Our author is enabled out of the evidence 
yielded by these remains, and the conditions under which they 
were found, to draw a tolerably vivid picture of what may have been . 
life in an ordinary prehistoric circle 

The bones in this bed, which were of a yellowish white colour, were easily 
preserved, but some few of the bones were so rotten that they crumbled to 
pieces in the hand. Many of the bones were either partially or entirely In¬ 
filtrated with iron and manganese forming dendrites. In several places of 
the relic-bed there were hearths of different sizes, round which in general 
there were several slabs, which probably were used ns seals for those who 
were sitting round the lire. 

On the north side of the cave there were thrso rather large slabs of what 
*s culled M oolitic marble,” imbedded in fine rich loam. These may probably 
have Ix-en used as raised sleeping places or couches. Who had we distlnc- 
tiuu of occupying them, whether all the members of the clan, or merely thq 
chief, we must leave undecided. At all events,! cannot agree with the view' 4 
that these slabs were used as hearths or places of o ffering, fcr neither the 

• Excavations at thn KtssiUrfoch near Thajrngtn* !!"?***&!!&: 
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•lobs nor the loom show any trace of the action of Arc. Neither can them 
slabs have boon used as tables for working the loam upon, for not u single 
fragment of pottery was found in the whole of the relic-bod. It is quite 
cloar that the slab la of the same age as the bones and implements found 
for a narrow strip or baud of the relio-bed runs quite underneath it, 
w* round about it it Is much thicker. It is a peculiar and Interesting 
fact that the relic-bed in front goos down deeply under the present surface 
of the valley; this has led me tii many considerations as to the age of this 
bed, to which I hope to refer subsequently. Under the relic-bod, and ex¬ 
tending over the whole of the cave, there was another bed coloured red with 
oxide of iron, and which consisted, like the. others, of crumbled limestone. 
This bed also contained a number of bones and Implements which were 
bettor preserved than tho others, as they were constantly surroumled with 
the water ef the soil, and thus wore less exposed to tho decomposing iufiu- 
cnees of atmospheric air. Here I mnv remark that water is very essential 
for the preservation of bones. Doubtless in prehistoric times every conve¬ 
nient cave was inhabited ; but. from tho want of water the human and 
animal remains In the course of thousands of years have disappeared from 
the majority of these caves, so that with the exception of the flint-flflhiv* 
ever}'indication of the former inhabitants has been lost. Thu cave lately 
found in the neighbourhood of lterne is a proof of this. 

Tho thickness of tliis second relic-lied varied from 14 incites to 2} inches. 
It. was not coloured black, probably because then the number of the Tro¬ 
glodytes was not so great, consequently the remains of their feasts wore le>s, 
and the products of their decomposition we.ro partly dissolved by tho water 
and wntmed away underground. 

Under this deposit lay an undisturbed stratum of yellow loam. 
The remains of bones gathered lroui this relie-bed weighed not 
loss than thirty hundredweight. Every hone had been split up, 
with tho obvious purpose of extracting the marrow, as is the 
custom with the Esquimaux at the present day. Nut a single bono 
or fragment of lame but was thus broken. Nor was a single 
skeleton found entire. Not a sharp instrument of any kind, but 
some blunt implement, as 11 stone, had evidently been used for the 
purpose of fracture; nor did any bone show signs of being gnawed 
by animals—the inference being that man was not only the first 
but the only occupant of the Kesalerloch. Examined by Professor 
ltiitiuieyer, tho osteologicul characters of these bones have yielded 
much valuable information regarding tho fauna of tho ago and 
district. A comparative table exhibits with great clearness tho 
various species whose remains are here represented, together with 
tho proportions in which they arc met wilh ; a second table giving 
iu paiallel columns the corresponding statistics of tho well-known 
eaves of Belgium and Swabia, those of Vnyrier and Aurignan, the 
kitchen-middens of Denmark and tho lake-dwellings of Switzer¬ 
land. With English caves we regret to find tho writer so little 
acquainted as to be found excluding this country from the list of 
those in which tho remains of tho cave-bear arc met with, an 
omission which has been very properly supplied bv hia translator. 
.By far the most numerous remains yielded by the Itesslerloch are 
those of the reindeer, nearly ninety per cent, of the whole, at least 
as many ns two hundred grown animals and fifty young ones being 
represented by tho teeth and bony fragments brought together. 
The btng (Cervus vlcphas) is sparingly represented, and still more so 
the Unis {lios primiycniuk), and bisou (//os pn'sens). Of tho tame ox 
( Tim tonnes) only two phalanges wore met with, apparently identical 
wit h those of the marsh-cow of the lake-dwellings. Tho chamois and 
ibex hnvo left a few of their remains. Of tho Solidungula the horse 
alone is represented, tho genuine Equm cahaUus. The number of 
animals eaten in the cave seems to lane been about twenty,onc- 
iiftli of them young animals. They appear to have been not less in 
size tlnm those of our day, but narrower in the hoof. The. largo 
proportion of foals naturally points to the animals having been 
wild, since, were they domesticated for use, they would scarcely 
have been taken for food so young. The pachyderms of the 
Knralcrloch are the mammoth or mastodon. {Flrphnft primiy'nius) 
and tho woolly rhinoceros (It. tiehonnus) ; oulv three teetli, how¬ 
ever, of the latter (an aged specimen it would seem) having 
been mot with. Of the mammoth a considerable number of 
bones occur, of all ages, chietly from tho lower ivlie-bed. A 
tusk was found fifty-throe inches long, weighing forty-two 
pounds; hut, in spite of the most tender cure, it fell to pieces. 
Wehavo hore another and a conclusive proof of tho contempo¬ 
raneousness of man and tlio mammoth. The wolf, fox, wild-cat, 
and lvnx are shown to have yielded, food to these cave-men, nor 
was the cave-lion too tough-for them, sundry teeth and fragments 
of jawbones attesting the presence of this long extinct carnivore. 
Of birds there were the ptarmigan, tho wild goose and swan, tho 
son-eagle, and raven. The vertebra of a common 6nake, and bones 
of the shrew-mouse, and frog, probably indicate u more recent 
visitation of the cave. No vestige whatever presented itself of 
the pig, or of tho red-deer, so common among tho lake-dwellings 
and tho Danish refuse-heaps, nor yet of the hyasna, whose numerous 
remains betoken his occupancy of Kent's Cavern, Torquay. 

Although no human bono has been discovered among tho dibrin 
yielded by the Kesslerloch, the presence of man is vouched for, 
not only by the condition of the bony fragments before mentioned, 
but by other clear indications. In no single case, perhaps, 
have specimens of man's early worknuinship been turned up 
in equal multiplicity, variety, and excellence. Flint flakes, not 
less than 12,000 in number, weighing 7 cwt M have been 
picked out of the rubbish, many of them fine in slmpe and Bize, 
having evidently served os knives or lance and arrow heads, or 
as scrapers and other tools, besides sundry “ cores,” from which 
the flakes were struck. Other implements and weapons were 
inado of bone, chiefly that of tho reindeer, of which counts 
r fragments were found in all stages of progress, indicating most 
clearly the mode of manufacture. The lithographic plates appended, 
fifteen in number, give admirable npres wtation* of the various 


©lassos of objects. Nowhere in prehistoric times does art appear to 
higher advantage than among the rude men of Kesslerlocn. One 
or two of tho worked flints or earrings are rounded and embossed 
with a degree of taste and finish by no means to be despised at tho 
present day. No truce of motal has boon met with, ii we except 
a lump or two of iron pyrites. A single fragment of pottery with 
round holes stamped m tho clay, similar to those met with in 
many lake-dwellings, alone represents the plastic art of that early 
day. But beyond all, for artistic treatment and perception of 
nature, are the etchings of animals upon smoothed antlers of the 
reindeer, and in one or two instances upon pieces of coal. The 
best preserved as well as the best executed of these are the heads 
and whole side figures of horses, and, beyond all, tho highly 
expressive full length of a reindeer browsing, which Mr. Merke 
interesting little volume sIiowb upon its cover. Nothing can well 
surpass the fidelity to nature which the early artist lias put forth 
in the altitude of the animal, whom he had obviously before his eyes 
as he scratched the hard horn with hiB simple burin of Dint, the back¬ 
ward sweep of tho branching horns being given with consummate 
truth. This etching is worthy of rank by the side of the well- 
known mammoth from the caves of Southern France. Of inferior 
purity in taste there are vague indications in a couple of pieces of 
soft ruddle, or red oxide, strongly suggestive of tho practice of 
painting the face. With this pigment a slab of stone is found 
to have been regularly coloured. 

Altogether, from the absence of metals, of ground stone im- 

E foments, of any trace of corn, or of domestic animals, an ago may 
e inferred for these simple savages earlier far than that of the lake- 
dwellings in the neighbourhood. Mr. Mark’s closing remarks 
make out an inductive argument of great force for a range of 
time for back in the Glacial age, when the glaciers stretched far 
into Northern Switzerland. 


THROUGH THE AGES.* 

rpHE Count do Pomar some time ago produced a work entitled 
JL the Honeymoon, which bore an external resemblance to a 
novel. The resemblance to many novels was carried further by the 
extreme folly of its contcuts, which consisted in part of a collection 
of letters on the subject of Spiritualism, mixed up with the trans¬ 
migration of souls. It is an ancient opinion enough that the soul 
of our grauilam might haply inhabit a bird; but it remained for 
the Count de Pomar to devote volumes of trash to connecting thin 
creed wilh the modem folly of table-rapping. There is some¬ 
thing, however, far worse than mere trash in tho bulky volumes 
with which ho lxus followed up the Honeymoon, and which 
ho has been pleased to call “ A Psychological Romance,” thus- 
reminding us of one of Mr. Disraeli’s most brilliant works. With 
a condescension that cannot be too highly commended, the later 
writer has in his preface quoted from Air. Disraeli’s introduction to 
Contarini Firming a passage which begins with the words, 

“1 am debirous of writing a book which shall be all truth ; ” and 
ho hue modestly added, “ This has also boen my object in writing 
tho following pages, which have sprung ns it were liAturally out 
of ill Ob© of the Honeymoon .” ll‘ it were natural that any one 
should write the Honeymoon, it might no doubt be also natural 
that ho should follow it up with Through the Ae/es; but if tho 
Count de Pomar s object really was to write a book which should 
bo all truth, he has taken very singular means to obtain it. 

The hero of thulioneymoon was a certain Lord Carlton, who had 
married a “ lovely Spanish bride " named Conchita. Through the 
Ayes opens, two years after his marriage, with the death of Conchita 
at Carlton Hall. Lord Curium’s flairs lor this event ore presented 
to us with a sublime bathos, lie had lingered long smoking his 
llavannah on tho stately marble terrace that encircled two sides 
of tho old building, and he trembled at the thought that die might 
ho called to quit the old tower for a more beautiful and endunng 
mansion. “I could think of nothing ©Iso; I tried over and 
over again to drive tho maddening idea from my oppressed 
bruin; but no, it would return, and each time more horribly 
distinct than before. A thought came over me, ‘ Could this be a 
presentiment ? ’ and my heart sank within me at the idea. * But 
no, it cannot bo!' I exclaimed; * the doctor told me only half-an- 
hour ago that she w as going on as well as wo could hope under the 
alarming crisis which was causing its so much anxiety.’ ” But 
Count do Pomar displays considerable originality in departing 
from tho rules of ordinary novelists who kill otf their characters in 
order to get rid of them. Conchita only dies in order that she may 
reappear. Lord Carlton after her death makes a voyage to Ame¬ 
rica, during which he obtains, from watching the phosphorescent 
light on the son, “ a consolation that not all the sympathy of my 
friends could obtain for mo with their stereotyped consolations.**’ 
Certainly tho phosphorescence on the water has the merit 
of not being stereotyped, but where its comfort comes 
from it is not so easy to see. Lord Carlton travels in 
America, and makes some records, which are doubtless interesting, 
of bis impressions. u Fifty years ago, months wore necessary to 
transmit news to Europe, to hold, indeed, any sort atJbmmmmf 
tion with the Old World. To-day the electric tofogprmjhfoS tho' 
broad Atlantic with the rapidity of lightning, and OOTjkKflfeage in 
received in America four hours before it left London. 11 He pro- 
so ntly takes occasi on—an d here we ma y suppose that the of 

• Through the Ages: A Fsychof, >p»W Ilenmnce. By the Author Of u The 
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Lord Oarlfton to a veil for another—to u thank tho different compa¬ 
nies of the American railways and their presidents for their un¬ 
bounded kindness,” which never allowed him to pay a railway 
tore, and often even provided him with “ sumptuous luncheons.” 
But the sumptuous lunchiions are found Ioms admirable than 
Niagara, of wliidh the writer save, " Groat God! who can doacrib© 
the effect this glorious sight has on the heart of thy adoring 
Oteaturs 1 ” Apparently Count do Pomor imagines that ho is the 
person who can do this, for he proceeds to do so in the person of 
Lord Carlton. He also givos a description of Luna Island, wher© 
ho saw “ tho extraordinary phonon on ou of the lunar rainbow, 
which, I believe, can only bo soon here.” This belief is as singular 
as that in Spiritualism/to winch Though the Age* owns its ex¬ 
istence. Ife also goes bolow the Falls, and Li mis that nmrh amuse¬ 
ment is derived from the waterproof drosses assumed for tlmt 
ose ; “ but hero,” he adds, for tho guidance of future tmtcllura, 
tho fun ceases, for tho excursion is much too dangerous to bo 
amusing or even pleasant.” 

These experiences, however, are the least important which Lord 
Carlton undergoes. When he returns to Now' York Un falls in 
with a believer in Spiritualism who wonders that h© has never 
been at a lAmcc, and feels sure that now he 1ms lost his dear wife 
he must need it. Moved by this argument he goes to the buns© of 
n well-known medium, and there receives a “ communication ” 
written on a slate by the dead Conchita. The next dny after this 
occurrence ho spends in <k arguing,” as he is ploas<*d to rail il, 
against himself on the subject of Spiritualism, and appeals to “ tho 
Vedas,the Fddos, the Zend-Avesta, tire Koran," and “ a magnificent 
articloin theJFvrt nightly Hemnv." The next day at tboni©duim‘-di<>u t JC5 
Conch ita appears to him: a detailed account is given of the vision,ami 
a Loot-note to tho chapter states that The apparition described in 
tho preceding chapter is not imaginary, but whs really witnessed 
■exactly in the manuer related by the uutliur, nt tin: hou*e of Dr. 
♦Slade, 143rd Street, New York.” This reminds one of the 
marvellous stories which writers of Miss Kdgi 1 worth’s time wore 
wont to insert in their books, and confirm wiih tins words “ A 
fact’’in a note. Their method had the advantage of Count do 
VomsT'a in conciseness. In the course of another voyage Lord 
Oarlton meets a certain profWsor. who finds in the well-known 
fact of persons thinking that they still feel an amputated limb, 
^ proof positive that the spirit and the touly are of tho same 
shape,” whatever that may mean. It may perhaps he a wav of 
accounting for the ghost of a cocked-hat, urd *< r tho pieces of 
fabric which tho celebrated spirit Katie was ‘i.-domca to dis¬ 
pense to her friends while she was yet belated iu. Sonic time 
After this, Lord Carlton, after dreaming of (’onchita, finds on id * 
table n mysterious paper covered with unintelligible marks, which 
Jhe is kind euougli to reproduce, and which turns out to bo a 
letter written in cipher—why in cipher it is idle to inquire—by his 
dead wife. Not long alter thfe Gonehita herself reappears, and in 
A kind of Arabian Nights J’nleftaiumeut running through the 
greater part of three large volumes discouiscs not only of the 
things which happened to her alter her death, but of those which 
occurred to her in former stales of existence before she was Con¬ 
i'hi la Vargas. I11 the course of the thud volume the author—lor wo 
may fairly tnkc Lord Carlton hero lo represent himseii —obiorvto, 
u i shall be laughed at, called a fool, a bla&phemer, a madman. I 
care not, tor by such names SSoeratcs, Galileo, Columbus, and a host 
of others Were known before me, whom men at last have learnt, to 
appreciate in their proper light.” We think it highly probable that 
Count de Fotttar will be called by all these mum s ; but wo are not 
disposed to accept his inference that ho will go down to posterity 
with Socrates, Galileo, and Columbus, It is indeed e.uy onougJi 
to appreciate him in his proper light at once 

W« should not have inflicted on our readers* any notice of tins 
rubbish which he-has compiled hut for one (act. lie has said that 
the name of blasphemer is likely to be applied to him, aml this is 
un© of the few true things in a hook wlmsi* avowed object is to bj 
all truth. What name, indeed, n»uld be more litly given to an 
author who makes part of si novel out of things which have been 
told, most people will think fetter than ho can tell them, bv tho 
Evangelists Y It sounds incredible, but it is not tho loss true, 
that n large portion of tho Arabian Nights Entertainment, pro¬ 
vided by his spirit wife for Lord Carlton is taken from Lira Now 
Testament. Mary Magdalene appears as the central ligurii 01 what 
aright be a fourth-wit© French novel, and the Saviour is frequently 
brought on tho stem*. The mUhor reprints tho Sermon on the 
Mount, substituting; u ytm" Iter© and there tor “ ye," and changing 
the toat words “gtefti was tin; fell of it” to"“groat was tlii> 
fall thereof.” H© also records two or three of the iniru- 
ctes, which, by the way, he ascribes to the in Hue nee of 
magnetism, partly in tho familiar language of the Gospel, 
partly in his own. Having snid thus much, it to hardly worth 
while to add that the author s own language is in other passages 
decidedly ©oorso. We 11ml not trouble our readers any longer 
with this distasteful subject ; but it sunned d«*ii able to warn them 
ugainst a book which, appearing in the guise of n novel, contains not 
only a vast amount Of lolly, which is not strange in novels, but 
also a large amount of profanity, which happily is. Count do 
Pomar ends hfe volumes by observing, “ I am glad l have at last 
com© to the end of this long and wearisome book.” lie is the only 
•person who to likely over to complete this journey. 


ENAMELLING IN ANCIENT GAT 7 L* 

I T has long been supposed by French antiquaries, aftd to UtiU 
feMieved, notwithstanding recent discoveries, by the majority 
of them, that tho ancient Gauls were not skilful enough in tho ms 
to understand and practise enamelling. Tho excavations on Mount 
Beuvray which have now been pursued for tnftny SftcCosrive Bum¬ 
mers by th© learned President of the Socidt© Eduenno have, how¬ 
ever, not only brought to light a certain quantity of Gaulish 
enamelled work, but havo even exhibited the workshops of the 
eiuunellers, with abundant evidence that they had laboured there 
nt tliis particular occupation. A brief account rtf what has been 
discovered about ancient enamelling on the ikmvrav has been lately 
published, and will supply material for th© present article; but the 
writer may add that lio is perfectly familiar with the locality where 
th© objects were discovered, iindwa* actually present when some 
of the most interesting discoveries wero mode. Ho hfce also care¬ 
fully examined many of th© specimens found when he was not on 
the'spot, and therefore, whatever confirmation he may give to the 
views of tlu* authors is tho confirmation not simply of a critic, but 
of nil eye-witness. 

Wo have not space to enter into the great controversy about 
the situation of the Gaulish fortress of Bibract©. IJntil recent 
investigations it was almost, though nut quite, universally be¬ 
lieved that Bibrocto and Augintodunum were the same place, or, 
in other words, that tho Gaulish city of Bibracto occupied tho site 
of the modern Autun. All the geographies used in schools all 
over the world sav that Augustodnnum was built on th© site of 
Bibmcie. A few French antiquaries have, however, at different 
times expressed the opinion that tho Gaulish fortress-city mow 
probably occupied the summit of Mount Beuvmy, an isolated 
mmnvhm nt the extreme south of th© Morvan hills, about two 
tiiou-und live hundred feet above the level of th© sea, and twenty- 
five kilometres west of Autuu. A11 expression of Strabo in th© 
following passage appeal's to confirm this \iu\v:— 

MfTa^y pr v ovv rnv Aoo^hor <n\ mv *A pnpoy uheu to Ttav 
*F.:mvtov TniXiv t\uv KurieXXti/ov cVi ro» v .\papt ku\ (ftgnvfjwv 

nliifjaKrti. 

Here the ancient geographer makes ft clear distinction between 
a town, (.Motion, and a fortress, ltibractu, fe-.lwcon jtoAu’ and 
(j>)Hw t )u>v, The hiLler word, having been used to distinguish hill- 
forts from fortified towns, appears especially to indicate that 
Bibrucl© must lniv© been built upon a hill. There was evidently 
also mi etymological connexion between Bibraete and Beuvray, 
the transition lulling been effected through the lifeinricnl form 
JJitFrtirhn/i. These coutidoratiuiis led to ft thorough imestigution 
of the subject, not only bv nuliquarios in their sLuili»s, but bv ex¬ 
cavators with fajiade and pjcka\o working under the dim*lnm of 
M. Bulliot The consequent:© of these works, pursued year after 
year wite mlniirabh* perseverance, has been the dud Menu*-nt of 
hundriuL of Gaulish dwellings on the top of the Beuvray within 
a complete circle of ancient ramparts which run round the hill 
very much as a laurel crown goes round the head of a 1 Ionian 
gonc’al. Tile qiotion is now therefore very gi ner.illy Considered 
a ■ settled, mid even llacheltes guide-books now place Bihr.iclu on 
tho Beuvray. 

The moults of the excavations show that on tlie arrival of the 
Homans the Gaulish fortress v.us no longer one of those temporary 
refuges when* thu Hivrounding rural population went in times of 
UanvM'to obtain pnilecrion for llieir gomls mid cattle; it whs a 
sort of town, where men of different occupations went to livo 
regularly that they might be protected in the ©Xeieiso of their in¬ 
dustry. The tiade,.- would appesr to have luul their speeial 
quarters in th^ place. Thu pavl of Bibracto which has hitherto 
been mosL thoroughly cxpluml Bourns to havu bk ] en occupied ©\- 
clunivoly by workers in mct»l. They lived near oiie of tho 
cut nine© gales, from which a street penetrates into the heart of 
| the. l'm ire-ss. On the right-hand side of ihia street seventy houses 
; have been disinterred, and these included a great number of Wnvk- 
| shops for t his preparation of bronze, traces of which have been 
j found abundantly in the crucibles. Many other houses wore laid 
; bare oil the left-hand side of th© street, Olid llicAo w©ru occupied 
j by smiths in dilfoient metals, including both blacksmiths and 
gqldsmitlis. Th© workshops were on a considerable seal©, tho 
j biggest of thoui being nearly fitly yards Ion*:. Behind those vvorlc- 
1 shops the land slopes down rapidly into a gully or ravine, where 
f there is a liftl© stream of water, and between tho stream and the 
! workshops were many mean habitations of thu nrtiliem, half 
j buried in the soil, even W’h»:i originally built. There to abundant 
and convincing evidence that some of the.^o Were inhabited 
by euamcHora. Wo will now let our authors speak Tor them¬ 
selves:— 

1*‘ travail de lVtnailloric qni cnnll.idk 1’nrt *ppnr«irt»a»t pour la prcmUtro 
fob an centre de Is (mule avTO dta dates et dcs preuves d une 

aiuhcntii'itc' im'en-.jibln, car an ©’avail p.u siMileniciit min 4 jour quclquss 
ri'lijmtillon-s i^olrt-*. nmia tout un ccnln* <le fabrication dontles atrHarn, comm© 
dnnjj ecrtainoM IoiiHIcn do INunpeV, n'mii'nlcnt para feranfa fpio «V* la vrilfo, 
si l’etnt d'ultdTAtkAi d'un grand nouihre d’ubjet* n'cut tamotgtUS d’un long 
ficjmir an sdn de la terra. 

Lis utticnriU'M gianient p€le-m6)«, lea fours ^talent encore reniplia do 
cliarliou ; 4 cOfe de specimens complbtmnerit ler?nintl.i,on en vovait d’atttiw 
h peine ebauclief*, d*imtn*s eti plrine fabricatio n, Pun mfottC'Ch corcenvclopp ^ 

• l.'Art U* kdwm awmtTir* Chrfrkn**. Paf n 
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d« terra euito; tout autonr d«n fragment* dVinail brut, den ereuaet* do 
terrc, de* gri*a h pollr, uno qutintitd coiwide'roble do ddcbots, do» bavuren, 
dm togntirea jimwwlit de U taille, dm coquw* vitreuw* qui connerviuent 
dt# deH«infl du bronze, et pur-de»nu$ tout, lo ttfmoln memo aw» 
cp&stioip, vtkHubio foauilo do uos terrain* ltUteriqucs noua voulone purler 
do la mcdaillc qui cu tixo Page et i'dpoquo. 

One of the joint authors of Ibo brochure beforo us, M. Homy do 
Fontonay, is a son of the director of the famous crista lit tie at 
Baccarat, and has been prepared by his own studies iu chemistry 
and its applications to the gloss manufacture for a thorough 
technical analysis of Gaulish enamelling in the specimens which 
luive lately boon discovered. His observations on the technical 
part of the subject are clear and interesting, and add greatly to tho 
value of tho work. It is probable that many of our owu readers ; 
may bo glad to know exactly what enamel ling is, and how it is | 
done in tho present day, as well as how tho Gauls did it two I 
thousand years ago. < 

M. do Fontonay begins by ft definition of enamel. It is, ho say*, 
any glassy substance, whether transparent or opaque, colourless 
or coloured, which can be applied to metals by the action of lire, 
lie insists upon the necessity of keeping the French word to its 
special use, and protests against the misapplication of it to the 
mere colouring of pottery. If wo go to et\ otology we do not fiud 
that the word fimail necessarily means enamelling on metal only, 
though it may be convenient to restrict it to that special eeuse. 
The fact is that fanniUer and the English word smelt are in tlieir 
origin perfectly identical and alike mean liyuefacerc, so that tho 
vulgar use of fmailler for the colouring of pottery may not lie in¬ 
correct when tho colouring substance is made to adhere to tho 
pottery hv fusion. It is, however, a good habit, to restrict the 
meaning of words to particular uses when t liens are plenty of ■ 
them to choosto from, and in tho present instauce M. de Fontonay : 
lets us know very clearly what ho moans, lie dooB not merely 
mean lhat tho ancient (iiuila applied dilVcront colouring substances 
to tboir pottery bv fusion, but he means that they know mid 
radioed tho art of applying vitreous paste to metal. It was not 
clieved until quite recently that they were sullicieinly udvancod 
in the arts to know how to do this, and the recent discoveries ou 
Mount. J leu vrav uro highly intoroAng fur Ulo light they throw 
upon tho condition of a people concerning whom there is so much 
curiosity amongst historical students and so very little to 
satisfy it. 

The vitreous pastes used in enamelling on metal can ho applied 
either with u brush or a spatula, and either upon the surface of tho 
metal or in hollows made to receive thorn. The paste is ilmu left 
to drv a little, tmd afterwards molted by a strong heat, when it 
remains fixed and becomes that hard coloured substance which wo 
call enamel. Little walls of metal, like the divisions of tho honey¬ 
comb, aro often left between pastes of different colours which have 
been used to till the cavities. Tho uutiquity of the process has 
been a subject of controversy amongst antiquaries, some of whom 
make it go back several ihou^md years, wliilsi others douv that it 
was known before the second or third century of tho Christian era. 
Tho latter opinion has been maintained by M. IMubordo in his 
notice of the enumria iu the Louvro. lie sa\» that what aro called 
the Egyptian enamels aro really not enamels at all, but pastes inlaid 
without fusion and covered with bits of glass, or else simply ink id 
stones; and he calls this a rude expedient. Now comes M. de 
Fontonay, who brings his technical knowledge to bear upon the 
subject, mid begins by admitting that M. Delaborde’a description 
of tho so-called Egyptian enamels is quite correct for most of them, 
but affirms that some, though nut many, specimens of Egyptian 
work are unquestionably real enamels, and that those which are 
not so were rough imitations of the elfccls of enamelling, in all 
likelihood produced by workmen who had seen the real thing. One 
point of great interest is established by M. de Fontonay. Enamels 
are generally supposed to be indestructible by time. Ilo says that 
this is a mistake, and that, so fiir from beiug indestructible, the 
vitrified pastes are subject to different causes of slow deterioration, 
due to their chemical composition and the placet* where they have 
remained, that they are tenderer than common glass, and more 
sensitive to the influences which act upon common glass. If the 
proportion of alkali lifts been exaggerated to make enamel more 
fusible, or if the objects have taoit long exposed to damp and tho 
effects of tho atmosphere, they are still more rapidly destroyed. 
Even the stained glass of the windows in Gothic cathedrals, espe¬ 
cially when red, is often so much eaten that it looks like worm- 
eaten wood. This question of the durability of enamel is of the 
utmost importance iu a controversy about the antiquity of the art, 
because, so long m antiquaries believe enamel to be indestructible, 
of course they say that when it has been destroyed it was not 
enamel. M. do Fontenay's way of investigating the subject is to 
get specimen* of the pastes which happen to have survived de¬ 
struction, And subject them to regular chemical analysis. 

The proofs that these specimens of Gaulish enamel are anterior 
to the Christian era appear to bo perfectly satisfactory to tho authors 
of the little work before us, and we see no reason to suppose that they 
are mistaken. Ono proof is the nuinismatio evidence, and although 
that is only negative, it must be allowed a certain weight Sixty 
Gaulish medals were found in the habitations of the eoamellws, 
imd not one of them was later than the Christian era. The same 
j^nay be said of five hundred medals found in the same part of 
Bibrocte, which were all Gaulish, without a oingle specimen of 
Roman monev. A still stronger argument for the purely Celtic 
character of these enamels is that they betray no Roman artistic 


influence. Tho ornamentation is exclusively of that primitive kind 4 
which was the fashion m unc onto minuted OauI, and which iff 
familiar to students of the subject on tho abundant specimens of 
Gaulish pottery which have been recovered by modern research. 

It may oven bo especially noticed that tho ornamentation on 
tho Gaulish enamels found upon Mount Beuvray is identical 
with that employed upon pottery found in the same place, and 
has consequently that decided mark of artistio peculiarity 
which is one of the strongest evidences of origin. It is in¬ 
conceivable that a Homan artificer would have consented to 
limit himself to a style of ornament which his taste would 
justly have considered little tatter than the design of savages; 
and it is almost equally unlikely that a Gaul who had herns tho 
upil of a Roman workman would have exhibited no trace of 
toman character iu bin work. 

Tho 11 rat traces of theso Gaulish enamels were discovered in 
the year 1867 during tho excavation of tho oppidnsn on Mount 
Buuvruy, but the specimens were in such a bad condition that it 
was thought better to make no public announcement at that time. 
Tho next year other specimens of a like character were brought to 
light, especially in a workshop which had been used by artificers, 
in bronze. Amongst many tUbrii of their industry were found 
small studs with hemispherical heads, ornamented with regular 
engraved lines, which appeared to have contained a red paste, and 
pieces of sandstone wero found with holes sunk in them which ex¬ 
actly corresponded to these studs, but their use was not understood 
at the time. In 1869, as tho excavations were continued year 
after year, an opaque vitreous mass was found, of ft red colour, 
with tins impression of the above-mentioned studs. A little latex 
the excavators came upon a goldsmith's workshop where the work 
f enamelling had been carried ou. The floor of this place con¬ 
tained many littlo fragment* of coloured enamel which had been, 
trodden under foot by the workmen and so buried in the ground. 
Those were found in such quantity that our antiquaries infer that 
there must have been rather an important trade in enamelled orna¬ 
ments at llibracle before the arrival of tbesor. It is quite certain 
that there was a great lair there, and tho fair hae survived the 
<ppouptov, for it was continued all through the middle ages 
without interruption, and is still maintained on the first Wednesday 
iu the month of May. This was a religious festival at the taginning 
iu honour of a local goddess, tho l)oa Bibrocte. The following 
quotation explains the sort of merchandize prepared by thee more 
artistic artificers in metal:— 

Le luxe dcs Gmilois consistant alora presque unlquemeat k avoir de belles 
ariM-s et de rubes hamate, Ic# forgerons-urt'cvres cunsacreieot tear Industrie 
h mu- k's nbjets propres k requirement <lu guerrier et de son cbeval, oette 
h ran die de It ur metier etant umuoriee p:ir-dcs»u« tout, et la seule dout on 
lit can. E11 menu: tempi* qu’ita »iugeuiaient ft lahriquer dea dp^es samMhmk 
et du KiiJidi-a bouriier.*, Ha iipplupinieiit leur art Wcoratif k roraementatioa 
do cos uieuics urines, des chars, et des hamate Cost ainal que le pUcagft 
d\»r et d'argent fdont Plino nttvihue Tinventiou aux Gaulcd*) ftit d'abord 
lute vu uMivrr pour les ornemouts de sellerie; et eda nous cxpliqoc cu memft 
li »ii|v» eounneiit, uyant lc ohoix entre taut de A d&orer par i’cmoil, 

lea 01 lev res rilut-ns out ckutei k pen pros exclusivemeut dad qu f 0D le vent, 
lies jMMMtiu aux, <les tevoifltes, des fleuruna et due totes de cJoas-orneClient* 
hour les luides, ]is colliers h'* traits, on uu inot tout 00 qtti toucko k 
I’al triage et au hai'uariiouiect. 

Tho cnaiuol found on the Beuvray apart from enamelled thingjft 
in metnl ift always in oue of thro© forms; either it iff the rough 
material not yet applied to uae, or clffe scrapings and wirings *, or, 

1 airily, thin glassy skins of enamel which have peeled off the 
brouze ou account of defective baking. The scrapings and pnria|» 
wero removed from the bronzes before the paste nadhardened. All 
tUeso scraps, which have been found- iu countless numbers, ore 
blood-red, which appears to have been the fashionabld colour 
amongst the Gauls of Bibrocte and the neighbourhood. With 
regard to the bronzes, MM. Bulliot and do Fontonay divide them, 
iuto three classes—the specimens rough from the casting and not 
yet either engraved or enamelled, tho bronxes engraved for the 
untimeller but not yet tilled with enamel, and, lastly, those which 
are onamellod and flnishod. Ono specimen was found in the middle 
of the process partly covered with calcined day, with its head 
covered with a crust of enamel. Tho finished bronzes are bridle- 
ornaments, not of a very elaborate description. The authors note 
a curious instance of traditional persistence in tho same forms. An 
enamelled boss found on Mount Beuvray gives a pattern which in 
still exactly reproduced in plaited silk by the saddlers of Paris. 
Wo may mention as a parallel example the persistence of the 
antique wave ornament in the common pottery of south-eastern 
France; this was brought by the Phramcians to Marseilles, and 
you may still find it any market-day at the stalls of the potters. 
Our antiquaries have had the luck to find some of the tools used 
by tho Gaulish enamellera, such as crucibles iu fragment, a little 
shovel with a long handle to stir the hot charcoal, a tripod to* 
curry the crucible, polishing stouea of all sizes to polish the studs 
and bosses after enamelling, with holes exactly corresponding to 
them, pairs of pincers, See, 

M. de Fontenav gives a most interesting chapter on his ety. 
periraents upon tue enamels found on tho Beuvray. He tarotad 
to enamel with the rough material provided by the Gaulish fttefc* 
fleers, and succeeded perfectly, lie also used th& old Gaulish 
polishing stones, and in this way, using nothing buft materials 
of the ancient workman, M. de Fontettay has accurately imitated 
the Gaulish eiuunols from Mount Beuvray which are now at the 
Museum of St. Germain. He gives the results of h|a fumfol 
chemical analysis, and demonstrates that thq prueete jS wywad bf 
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the Gauls was the primitive one of pouring the melted enamel 
directly upon the heated bronze. The object whs surrounded with 
clay so ns to make a little cup of clay round the portion of the 
bronze which was to bo enamelled; it waft thou heated with the 
clay ruuud it in a charcoal tiro near the crucible which contained 
the molten enamel. When the bronze wna hot enough a little 
enamel was poured upon it, before it cooled the superfluous enamel 
was partly removed, and after cooling was entirety removed by 
polishing, leaving none but what remained in the incised lines. 
Tlio whole of the process is exhibited in the fragments which have 
been found. We think that AIM. Bulliol ami do Funtenav desertc 
to be congratulated on the patience and cave with which they have 
collect s! and examined the ovidt-ueo given by the escalations on 
Mount Beuway. They have certainly added an interesting chapter 
to the history of the primitive arts. 

Since these discoveries on the Beuvrny attention has been 
directed to a good many enamelled objects already classed in the 
museums as Gallo-lionum, or even Merovingian; and the result 
has been their reel ties ideation as purely Gaulish work, especially 
when they havo boon found in Homo unquestionable Gaulish oppi- 
dum, such as Gergoviu, for example, where a largo and handsome 
belt-plate was found some time ago, most of which was covered 
with enamel alternating with bronze ornaments. This is in tbo 
museum at Clermont, where is another plate ornamented with en¬ 
graved lozenges which were once tilled with enamel. Sulw- 
ucntly to the publication of the hroihurv by MM. Bulliot and 
o Fontenny an enamelled bron/e of much ^renter import.im-e 
than any previously found on Ihe Ihuvruv Iuh ln*en discovered 
there and sent to the museum at *St. Germain. It is of open 
work and ornamented with little enamelled plates like thn studs 
which wo have m 1 ready described. AIo-L probably, from ii» si/o 
aud shape, it was an ornament for a homo fastened bv two rivets 
to the leather heud-pioce, and hanging loosely on the lore head. 


BANCROFT'S NATIVE RACES OF TIIE TAiMFIC.—YOb. IV.* 

I N his fourth volume Mr. Bancroft confines his attention to nil 
structures and buildings of every kind, ft mud in the territories 
of the Pacific States of North America, which do not manifestly 
belong to tluv Christian invaders of the coumn. Beginning, lor 
the mere sake of convenience, with Costu Hie.t and Nicarngmt in 
the extreme South-East, he works liis way ^-p hy step lo tins 
North-West until he reaches Arizona and N- v. Mexico, a. notice id' 
the antiquities of Bern being reserved for the h.st chapter. 

As in the volumes wlricli wo havo already reviewed, so hen, 
Mr. Bancroft writes not for those who seek ninn.-cmcul or the 
plcasunt cxciienient of a subject full of mining intere.-t, but for 
patient workers for whom the acquisition of a grain of truth is a 
sufficient reward after groping through u heap of .-and. Not a 
single question connected with any part, of the human race is 
without its importance, and it is obviously impiM-ibb* to say wliat | 
efleet on the ethnological or other science ot coming gcnemlions i 
may ho produced by the careful ascertainment of fuel's relating lo 
so considerable a portion of tho human family as that which Jus 
occupied the regions of Gentrul America. The social and political j 
life, the manners and customs, the laws, the religions, and the 
dialects of these tribes Mr. Bancroft bus examined in hu preceding 
volumes; and the credit which he claims for himself is -imply 
this, that in each single volume ho has taken an iuLcgiul pint, of 
the subject and summed up in the compass of seven or t ight hun¬ 
dred pages the contents of almost the same number of volmncs; 
and that, by means of ample quotations and exact loliu-ui-us, 
ho has done his work in such a wav as to make it miner.. 
sary for tbo antiquary even to consult those \«.lium*s. If in 
noticing his previous volumes we have felt bound to udmiL that J 
the task of compression might with udwintago have bn n carried a j 
good deal further, wo arc quite aware of the danger which mu 4 . 
attend a careless or hasty examination of ground no part of which 
must be left untravormi. In truth, it must bo eon h I that in 
no inconsiderable degree the interest altivching to the w iu.Ir sub¬ 
ject is ono rather of an indirect kind. The ci\ili/iunm and tin- 
works of these tribes of Pacific America are not of a sort 1.* rivet 
our attention either by their wisdom, their maje-ty, or their 
beauty. In many parts we must move wearily as over an arid 
wilderness; from much wo must feel tempted to turn uw.iv with 
intolerable loathing; and probably there arc not ten men living 
who could brace themselves to the task of bringing all the f.u-is of 
the subject together, as they lie scattered in (Im volumes, often 
ponderous, more often for the most part worthless, of hiiuriniU of 
observers writing in half a dozen languages. We may thus mea¬ 
sure the debt of gratitude which arclia-ologiatA and historians uuo 
to Mr. Bancroft, when we iiinl that this fourth volume embodies 
the researches of some live hundred travellers, slated nut m-roly 
en riamni f \mi reproduced, so far as facta and result.* uro con- 
cemed, in full ”; that his notes are a complete index to nil that 
has boon written on the subject,” while they tiKi contain biblio¬ 
graphical notices and historical details of the discovery and succes¬ 
sive explorations of each min.” 

The reader, then, who would go through the whole of this 
volume witl the determination to lose sight of no loci, however 
minute, wb ; ch may be mentioned in it, must bo nlnni-t as patient 

* T’Ab IVafive liai'et of the Pur(fic Stott a of Xorth A mrriva. lly Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. Yob IV. Antiquita-a. London: 1875* 


astlio author; but for those who may shrink from this task it may 
be well to say that the general result of Mr. Bancrofts archaeo¬ 
logical inquiry has boon to strip the subject of much of its mas¬ 
tery, and to throw cold water on theories which attribute man/ of 
the antiquities of the Central or other parts of America to long 
extinct rac.es, or which again connect those vanished races with 
the populations of the Old World. It cannot, however, lie denied 
that the general survey of the ruined cities or isolated buildings 
and mounds brings us to certain conclusions respecting the civiliza¬ 
tion of the people who raised them, and that in tlui goueral agree¬ 
ment of these conclusions with the evidence of their traditions nnd 
of such knowledge of their religion and government as wo 
happen to possess lies the fact which is at onco most interesting 
and most important. In themselves many of these ruins, as Mr. 
Banmiit frankly admits, huve little to attract cither the spectator 
or the reader. In Nicaragua (67), and again in Guatemala (108), 
the ruins aud relics discovered point to a stationary condition of 
tribes who were found by the European invaders in a very low 
Minn.* of civilization. In such cases littlo more can be said than 
that the relics in question must be more than three bundled vears 
old. and may possibly be three thousand. 

Far more instructive are tlio remains of the city now known 
by the name ol Gopim on iho river of this name, which joins the 
Mo tug 1 ta about a hundred miles from its mouth in tho Gulf of 
f Honduran. What the real mime of this ruined city may have been 
! is not known ; the notion that it was inhabited at tho time of tho 
| Spanish conquest bus arisen from the idea that it was the abode of 
; the Gopan chief who, after a Jieree resistance, was compelled to 
| submit to Hernando <le Ghntes in 1530. This theory Air. Bancroft 
' regards as elleclitally set aside by the fact that, some six years 
j i iulier, Cortes, passing within a few miles of the placo, never 
heard of a city which, if inhabited nt tlio time, must havo attracted 
| him to its conquest, and that not half a century later the ruins uro 
described ns being much in their pn sent condition. The great 
templo of this city is still imp Ming in its ruin. Inclosing un area 
! of you by i,<»oo leet, its walls rise to heights varying from seventy 
j to a hundred and twenty leet, sloping on all except tlio river side, 
where it rises perpendicularly tho summit of its mighty nines 
covered with tropical vcgetiiliW. Within this area urn two largo 
rectangular sunken courts, from which steps ascend on ull sides, as 
j in 11 Bounin amphitheatre. On the three pyramids also contained 
j within it no traces of any superstructure now remain, nor in all 
| (Jopan have any covered buildings been found. The likelihood is 
1 that grand temples wrought in wood crowned ihtvo mounds, and 
; that time 1 ms eaten away every vestige of these &t.juctures. Un 
j Home stones, popularly known as altars, there remain indeed 
' hieroglyphic inscriptions which, if deciphered, might tell us somo- 
i thing not only about thou temples, but about the history of tho 
| city. Of this decipherment there is little hope. Bilingual iuscrip- 
! lions, like that of the llr-setta stone, would be of no use where 
both tho languages have perished, mill the stones ofCopanwill pro¬ 
bably guard their secret with better success than the sepulchres of 
Etruria. 

But if of actual history we have nothing, and if these largo 
wooden tnuphs aio lost to us irretrievably, it may fairly be said 
tlmt tin* smaller antiquities of the place tell us much about the 
people; and here, as everywhere else thioughout these wide regions, 
the conclusion forced on us in invariably the same. The carved 
obelisk-, statues, and idols exhibit certainly no mean skill in tho 
handling of insliumenls amt in tho management of Tonus so us to 
produce a certain ell'eet of grandeur. Tho carving is often ex¬ 
tremely minute, and is undercut with singular force, producing 
strong contrasts of light aud shudu ; but here, in the strict interacts 
of truth, tho praise should end. Gontilling ourselves to those cha¬ 
racteristics* which may mark the art of any savage people, wo may 
-rtfelv speak of these obelisks, or statues, as ** most wonderful 
•Mentions of American art’’(94); nor perhaps need wo tuko ex¬ 
ception to the eulogy of tho well-known traveller Stephens, 
who describes much of tho work at Oopan ns being “ equal 
to tho lineal- Egyptian sculpture ” ( 103), although boiuo may 
think that eulogy is here pushed to its utmost limits. But 
the. student of European art must simply protest when Mr. 
•Stephens, speaking ol' sumo fragments of figures found at Faleuque, 
pronounces them “ 10 approach the Greek models in justness of 
proportion aud symmetry” (331). Nothing is gained by pro- 
itwung to discover anywhere excellences which do not exist; and 
to attribute to these American carvers anything even remotely 
approaching to the touch and the feeling of i’hoidina is simply to 
draw a veil over the history of the Western Continent so far as it 
is read to us in the buildings or tho traditions of tho people*. Few 
facts can lie more impressive than that which in theBe American 
cities meets us everywhere, telling us, with ah awful monotony of 
iteration, of a people oppressed by an atmosphere of appalliug and 
unvarying hideousiiess. The structural of Uxmal and Paleuquo 
must have been, indeed some of them still are, imposing in their 
general outlines. Their mighty masses of wail havo something 
evm of the grandeur of an Egyptian pyramid, while their stouo 
vaults, exhibiting some approach to the principle of the key-stoned 
arch, must have impressed on the beholder the sense of victory over 
great mechanical difficulties; but, beyond tho impressions of power 
nnd majesty thus left 011 the mind, there would nave been only the 
crushing leoliug that the .world was governed by • multitude of^ 
pitiless devil**. We may take the richest and the most elaborate 
of the obelisks or statues of Oopan or Mexico, and we find in the 
faces aud tigures carved upon tneiu nothing nut forms of ugli n ess- 
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bo astounding that it is hard, indeed, to look upon the result as 
accidental. Throughout, these mute stones seem to tell us tnat 
tit art of the country was in the hands of men who nsfed it dcu- 
borately ns an instrument for tonifying the people into un ftDsoluto 
submission to ft religion of murder and blood. That this would, 
fa tile case with the images of the gods of war and death, witu 
their loathsome footstools of hunuin hearts, cannot be questioned. 

I loro every form is purposely nod studiously disgusting; but wo 
can scarcely say much less of their conventional lolinge, und oven 
of the patterns’of thnir arabesque. The forms carved on the cele¬ 
brated rasa del Cioberniulor at Lxmul are elaborate, indeed, mid 
intricate-, but wo shall look in vain lor a single outline to indicate 
the wakening of tho faintest fading of tenderness and grace in the 
mind of the artist •, nor is the strength of this condemnation at all 
weakened by the fact that wo may iind great beauty of mere work¬ 
manship. The drawing by Calker wood <»f the faun-relief found in 
tho temple called after it at iWnquo (329) may in no way ex¬ 
aggerate its merits; but its forms are monstrous as contrasted oven 
■with English sculpture of the twelfth century, which few would 
venture to compare with the symmetry and proportion of Ureek 
art. We may take, again, the so-culled “ Tablet of tho Cross " 
(333), found in the same city, in which two priests are scuniiugly 
worshipping before a cross surmounted by a winded creature which 
may lie a cock, a 1 urkev, or a basilisk; but even hero we Hnd, with 
Houiething more of an acquaintance with the anatomy of the human 
frame, the same exhibition of hideous features, which never could 
have characterized the people, and which therefore we seem forced 
to regard as put on designedly for the purpose of scaring them. 

Nor can we well overlook tho significance of another circum¬ 
stance which seems to justify this estimate of American art. 
Rightly cautious as Mr. Iknicroft is in drawing general conclu¬ 
sions, and much ns he dislikes theorizing, I10 is driven on a survey 
of the whole evidence to admit that tin*, reasons for ascribing tkc^e 
works to races extinct now, or ut. the time of tin* European con¬ 
quest, are slight indeed, if not utterly worthier. There is nothing 
to disprove, there seems everything t»» 0.Publish, the fact that they 
are tho work of tribes whose flggcmrale dose* admit* have but 
lately passed away, or still surv^P without e\<*n ihu memory of 
their ancient splendour, llut, except on the supposition that the 
art of tho country was used mcn.lv as an instrument, lor oppression 
of the most humble loud, such deterioration in so slioit a time 
mhuus well nigh incredible; and we shall have more chance of 
reading iheir history aright if wo ns-ign to tho relics of their art 
jio more than their true value. 

We make no attempt to billow Mr. Bancroft step by top through 
his long journey of exploration. It is enough to say that all which 
perhaps even the most exacting antiquary needs lu know will be 
found in Mr. Bancroft's pages. 


never-ending Nairn and Qurriea furnish fresh material, week by 
week, for the busy literary bee to hive at leisure, rlera, how¬ 
ever, wo have at lust a portable, or comparatively portable, record 
of the vestiges of old English custom and tradition. Mr. Dyer’s 
book is entitled to praise, rather for system and industry than for 
now light thrown upon old topics *, but fa has certainly contrived 
to collect much curious matter, and w« have Tttlo doubt llmt, as 
bis book gets into fresh editions, I10 will e»*’0 his way to condense it 
still more by grouping succinctly the similar usages of various 
counties, though the space saved may still have to fa filled up by 
novel research. 

It is not perhaps so much in respect of the upper aa tho lower 
strata of society that a record of obsolete customs is moat needed. 
Antiquaries and Court gossips may bo trusted to chronicle tho 
manner and measure of royal “ New Years gifts,” which f-eem to 
have hud a knack of coming in rather than going out in the reigns 
of lleury VIl. and Elizabeth. Even the crown-piece under tho 
plate of each chaplain in waiting on New- Year’s Day has long been 
.rhen up, and the Laureate of this year of grace has no longer to 
receive an honorarium for an ode set to music and Bung on New 
Year's mom wherewith to salute the king or the queen. Ihit a 
vast deal of light upon cornparativo folklore lurks, no doubt, in 
such humbler customs as that of the “ first fool” on New Years 
ninru. In the north of England it is ill luck for an inmate to go 
forth from a bonne till some one has entered it, and good luck or 
ill luck for tho year depends on whether man or woman enters 
tir.-t. In Lancashire 11 light-haired, man is ns unlucky as a woman, 
and it 1ms become a special calling for dark-favoured men to hire 
themselves out for liquor and im alms “to take the. New iear in. 

In Worcestershire luck is ensured by laving hands on the first carol 
singer who presents himself ut the front iloor, leading him 
through 1 he‘house, and letting him out at tho back. In 
Scotland “first-footing” used to fa a much more complicated 
affair, involving hat-pin! — »>. spiced ale and spirits—cakos, 
short-bread, and what not; to say nothing of a more tender 
interpretation of the custom, when the tirst comer by pre- 
nvrangemont met his sweetheart, and obtained tho privilege, of a 
kiss as her “ first-foot.” Another custom of the same season is not 
quite so widespread, but is said to linger round I from yard, in the 
Worcestershire, border of Herefordshire. As the hour of midnight 
is on the strike on the of December, and tho last carol is 
dying a wav, a promiscuous rush is made to the nearest spring to 
snatch “ the cream of the well,” the first pitcherful of the new year, 
and with it the prospect of tfa fast luck. The same excitement is 
going on in the dwellings of South Scotland at the same hour, 
when, ns tho poet hath it— 

Twall M rie-lc—twa ni-ebour hi/./.ies raise 
And liltin ga«*<l a sn<l gate.; 

Tlif tluw'r of the well to our house gaos, 

Aiul 1*11 the bonniest lad get. 


DYEU’S BRITISH roPLLAll CUSTOMS.* 

f PIIERE is no stronger illustration of the adage (hat “ extremes 
-A- meet” than the curious revival of uu obsolete custom as the 
latest novelty of the day. As cycles revolve, the old, which lind 
seemed to have gone clean out, comes ill fresh and new. Thus it is 
stated by Mr. Tmihs that at Dewslmry, since 1S2S. one of the 
church bells is tolled as for a funeral on Christmas Lu>, and this 
Devil's Kuell, as it is designated, signifies that the Devil died 
wheu Christ was born. But research would no doubt Hiitistv 
tho inquirer that the custom is a revival duo to some more than 
ordinarily symbol-loving vicar; and in like manner, in Christ¬ 
mas trees, Christmas boxes, New Year's gifts, and the customs 
attached to tho movable and other leasts of our Calendar, the 
wider the search, the more curious will tho history of each be 
found to be, if indeed confusion does not result from the rivalry 
of competing originals. Whot would a Dewsbury vicar have 
known in 1828 of Christmas trees, which liavo got- their foot¬ 
ing in England since the union of Victoria and Albert ? Yet when 
it is alleged that they are a Herman custom, referable to the earliest 
preacher of Christianity among the Germans, und commemorative 
of tho fir-tree under which he slept according to the legend, vve are 
carried bade past Herman Christianity to the Pagan customs of the 
conquerors of Germany, the legions of Drusus, wliuse Saturnalia 
were notable among other features for dolls and puppets slung on 
mimic pines—the exact pictures, to judge from ancicut gems, of 11 
Christmas tree. As for the Christmas boxes, which urw perhaps 
not likely te> die out, the volume now before uh traces them 
to Pompeii, where one was found by Aubrey full of denarii, 
inserted by a slit, as into our missionary-boxes; and there is 
ground for the supposition that the box in which the gifte wave 
deposited has come to stand for tho gifts themselves. Few sub¬ 
jects are fuller of interest than this, and it is a pity that moro 
has not been dono till of late years to keep alive tho quaint, 
grotesque, symbolical, poetio usages which in various ways illus¬ 
trate tne social and domestic manners of our forefathers. To 
one of the moat popular repertories on the subject, ITone’s 
Year Book and Every Day Book, we have more than once 
directed attention, and the sole drawback to those, as well 
aa to tiie more modem Booh of Uayn of Messm. Chambers, 
. is that they are, owing to the admission of other matter, too 
cumbrous and bulky fot handy use. The per ennial stores of the 


* British Popular Customs, Past and Present. Arranged according to 
the Calendar ox the Year. By the Rov. T* F< Tlilsellou Dyer, MJL Lon¬ 
dons iM^h Boos. 1876. 


Tho customs connected with the Pcnst of Epiphany and 
with Tvvciflh Dav are many and curious; and it is singular how 
Ion- and widely* tho naftwi and delicacy of lnwbnn*>l haft fatm 
associated with its faistiug. Landxicool in Cumberland forma 
part of the beverage called Poimunlie, partaken ot on Twelfth- 
night bv the rustics along with Lulwcouse—i.e. beef and 
ouious and fried potatoes. To judge from Herrick wo 
might take “ gentle 1 mu fa wool ” to fa ft lrothy and sweet 
compound, and’certainly it had ft great part in the ceremonial 
ol* wassailing trees and human beings in 1 orkshire, Devonshire, 
and other counties. But when towards tho end of Mr. liters 
volume we tind ourselves keeping Christinas Eve at Notting¬ 
ham, the lainfawool meets ua as it did in tho tirst months 
of tho year, but this time with ft full explanation:— 4 * Apples 
are toasted upon ft string till they drop into a bowl of 
hot spiced ale; and this from tho softness of tho beverage is 
called Liiuib’ft-wool.” Willi bowls in which this was a 
prime ingredient, itinerant minstrels would appear on the Rye of 
Epiphany; oml in Staffordshire the star that led the Magi was 
represented by ft lighted hill-tiro. Seemingly iu connexion with 
thi** though it is not oosv to trace the train of ideas, are the 
customs which Mr. Dyer finds to have prevailed at tho same season 
on tho borders of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. At Pauntley, 
near Nevveiit, the men of ft farm w ould assemble in a held sown with 
wheat, and, after making twelve fires of straw in a row, would, 
standing round one much larger than the rest, drink ft glass of cider 
to the master’s health. Then, returning to tho farmhouse, they were 
regaled uu calves soaked in cider. The tmxno ceremony went on on 
the other side of the boundary lino of the c ^\ utl ^ vlt ^.? 
more drinking, hallooing, and chorussmg round tho Urea , ““•J ™ 
supper afterwards there was a plum-cnke with a hole in the middle, 
which tho bailiff took to tho warehouse. There the master 
pledged tho best ox in a curious toast, and tho cake was placed on 
this ox’s horn. If the ox, when tickled, tossed it off backwards, 
the cake foil to the mistress; if forward, to the bailiff. A kindred 
recognition of tho twelve lights of tho world, tho Apcfet*eSj and the 
Saviour in their midst, is said to have boon customary in West¬ 
meath in tho seventeenth century; and so much of tie custom, 
as concerns the ox and tho health-drinking formula seems also to 
have been in use at Tretire, lioar the Wye-side, the ox’s toes 
arbitrating between the boys and the mem as to the ownership of 
<be cake. In Pembrokeshire on Twelfth Day a band of men or 
boys carry about a wren in a gaily-ornamented cage or mimic house, 
and, accompanying themselves on an instrument, sing “ the Song of 
the Wrqn’Lfct the doom of the country houses. Tho wren is their 
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king, and they are his meu ; and whilst, it would seem that they arc 
nothing loth 1*o pocket the gratuities which reward their services, the 
probabilities are that the wren figures so conspicuously in tliecere- 
Jiiony on the score of the supposed supernatural or ungelic nature 
with which it aud the robin are credited in English proverb-loro. 
The Irish hunting of the wren on St. Stephen’s Day is quite 
another thing, aud the custom bus for tho last thirty years 
been put down by authority. In tho Isle of Man tho custom is 
associated with a rather curious legend, which keeps it from dying 
out; bitt eueh usages as this, and that of hunting owls and 
squirrels on Christmas Day and St. Andrew’s l>ay, must in lime, 
succumb to increasing ci\ il i/at ion. Tim old practice at St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Ackworlh. of suspending a sheaf of corn out¬ 
side tho porch on Christiana Jive for the especial benefit of tin* birds, 
is more appropriate to the spirit of tho season. Reference has been 
already made to tho rehabilitation of Dugan festivals by the 
Church of Rome, and \\ e find that Candlemas Day is a case in point. 
Although generally supposed to commemorate the aged Simeon's 
taking our Lord in his arms, and calling Him “ a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” it is certain that the old custom of carrying candles 
nt this feast was in honour of Ceres, who had to search for Pro¬ 
serpine, when stolen by “gloomy Dis,” with candles or torches. 
We have Dope Innocent's word for it, that, unable to mippresa the, 
custom, the holy fathers substituted the Rlessod Virgin for the 
heathen goddess in its eelebr.ition. At Ripen Cathedral it was 
customary t-o illuminate extensively on tho .Sunday next before 
Candlemas. Jri like manner pancakes and eross-bims represent a 
compromise or a taliing-o\or of Pagan custom* ; ami the perambu¬ 
lation tiud incantation of orchard (roes ju Kent during Rogation 
week (although this is not under tho sanction of ecclesiastical 
authority) is said to be referable to heathenMipplicnlion of .Coin*, 
tho god of wind*, for favourable breezes. Tho local name is 

voiding ” (p. 207). 

Mr. Dyer illustrates St. David's Day with tho various surmises 
which refer tho national “leek” to tho llrili-di Ceres* and the 
Jlyblian Adonis respectively: and apropos of Mid Lent, or Mother¬ 
ing Sunday, discourses of Simriel cakes with more inteiv.-d than 
of tho day itself, which ha* a speciality of its own, and vv;h clearly 
meant by tho Church for religious improvement. In the. West 
of England this “ Dies Refectionis ” is so esteem, d by the simple 
foil:. A little more on this poiut might well be substituted for tho 
storing about him and Nell and Humbert Sinuc'D. father—clearly 
“post hoes,” but not “propter hoes.” Instead of ^iciucl cakes, tig 
pica are eaten on Mid Lrait Sunday in Lanca.-hivn and ,Stal!urJ- 
shiro ; although in several other counting Duhu Sunday ivuuts as 
Fig Sunday, probably on account of our Lord’s seeking tigs tho 
day before his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. To this latter 
Sunday is tucked a curious usage at Jlcutlnnd, a Herefordshire 
church; priest and people receive from tho churchwardens a cake 
and bun (and formerly a cup of beer), to consumo in church,’ “ in 
token of a desire to forgive and forget all animosities and to 
prepare for Christmas.” 

Hut few probably of those who have ^alen hot cross-buns on a 
score or more of Good Fridays have ever heard <i(’ Guod Friday 
bread; it is a small lonf Raked on that morning aud then 
put by till the next anniversary of it. I V-d as a medicine and 
grated into water, it is supposed to cure diarrhoea and other ail¬ 
ments, and persons must bo indeed hi a bad way whoso complaints 
resist two doses of Good Friday bread. Among other customs of 
this day is one still in vogue among the DurLmrueso and South 
American sailors in the London docks -mimeiy, that of Hogging 
Judas Iscariot, or a block ol‘ wood which is dressed up to represent, 
him. Thu traitor is tiually burnt. One of tho most strange and 
gratuitous Hogging customs connected with tho (Jalenilar was 
one said to have attached to Holy Innocents’ Day, of 
“ whipping up the children upon Innocents’ Day morning that 
tho memory of this m Arthur might stick the closer; and, in a 
moderate proportion, to act the crueltio again in kind '* (sco p. 
498). It is rather hard that the children were not allowed to be 
flogged in effigy, Jilte Iscariot. There is a touch of poetry in the 
mulllod peals still rung in several churches And at Wells Cuthedral 
on Innocents’ Day; and tho custom is most retimed at Norton, near 
Evesham, where the bells first rang a mutiled peal for the 
slaughtered innocents, and then unmuffled joy-bells for the deliver¬ 
ance of the Infant Christ (p. 500). There is a great difference in the 
matter of taste and refinement between some country customs and 
others. Thus the custom in Lancashire, Salop, 'Warwick, and 
North Wales of “ lifting ” and “ heaving,” which is something akin 
to the old-fashioned rolling down Greenwich Hill on Faster 
Mondays, is said to be traceable to a fancied representation of tho 
Resurrection; and it is hard to believe that up to 1821 a bull was 
baited annually at Wokingham on St. Thomas's Day under the 
sanction of the alderman and town clerk, whose perquisite the bull’s 
tongue was considered. On the other hand, there was much pictu- 
reaqueneas in many of these popular Customs, os, for instance, when 
nu All Souls’ Day, in half-a-dozen counties, young and old would 
be going “a-aouhng,” i.e. begging for “soul-cakes,” or in quest of 
“ dole-bread,” as in other counties the oaten bread then distributed 
was called. Such another custom is still kept on St. Thomas’s 
.Day, in Herefordshire, shore troops of women uiui children go a- 
taiuttping, or a-goodinar, or, as thev say in Cheshire, “ a-Thouuuin,” 
or whatever eW* compounded of “dole” “corn,” or such like 
°b^eot» seouia best to express their errand. 

° f ? r picturesque appealed such oustoma 

as weU-dswsmg; at iissmgton on Ascension Duy, and the blessing 


of wells aud springs in Staffordshire, the processions with floral 
poles and vestment*, and the canticle, and pause under the Qottfcl 
Oak, at Wolverhampton in Rogation Week (neo p. 208), tra 
mummers at Ohristmas-tide, and tho decoration of cnurchetf with 
bully at that season, and with the yew on Good Friday. Another 
strong appeal was to “ magister artis ingenique largitor, venter,” 
ns iH still recognized in the Christinas hampers, and the good choer 
connected with certain festivals in colloges, country houses, and 
fsvon in a lower range of society. Though it is not now tho ruin 
of country houses at Christmas, as it was before the Civil Wars, 
according to Aubrey, that “ the tivsfc diet brought to table should 
b»‘ a boar’s head with a lemon in his mouth,” this solid apparition 
is still welcomed with musical honours at Queen’s, in Oxford, on 
Christmas Day, in commemoration (us wo learn in p. 478) of tho 
gallant student who, having retired to the forest of Shotovor for 
the quieter study of his Aristotle, was incontinently interrupted 
by a wild Imar. With a lively sense of tho brute's distaste for 
ethics, the youth, quick as thought, rammed thu precious volume 
down its yawning jaws, with the choking and convincing formula 
“ Grnunim est.'* Dossibly there are students who do not bhuno 
the boar for succumbing ; it is more to oar purpose that the boar’s 
head is not quite obsolete at Christmas. 


FISCXCH IdTISK ATU H K. 

ENT sun ffitn lilnlU\ Never has this proverb been more 
strikingly illustrated than in the case of the edition of tho 
turbulent Coadjutor's Muiuoira now in course of publication.* M. 
Fviilct was the writer originally engaged to prepare the work 
for tho press, and his thorough acquaintance with tho history of 
the Fronde period particularly qualified him for the teak. Two 
volumes have already appeared, and the promise held forth in 
them led us to expect a masterpiece of scholarship aud careful 
annotation. Far bo it from us to say that M. Jules Go unbuilt will 
not carry on to a sal iafactory conclusion tho task begun by M. 
Fcillct. I inlet *11 thu third voliqfl* now before us proves quite tho 
reverse; but still we cannot holjTvegreltihg that the Jeaniud author 
of the book on La mist-re an temps civ hi Frond* should have been 
cut oil' at tliu early age of forty -eight, especially when we think 
that his death was hastened by the horror.* of tho war of tho 
Commune. It mvui* that the My. of the concluding volumes of Do 
Rot/'s Memoirs, ready for tho press, was destroyed by lire during 
tho siege of Faria; and thus M. Gmirdault has laboured under the 
signal disadvantage of finishing a work without thu materials 
which his predecessor had assiduously collected. If wo bear this 
cirriiiufcliinco in mind, w« ahull not grudge M. Gourdault oven 
a double amount of praise. As u matter ol fact, this third instal¬ 
ment of tho Memoirs is in every respect u worthy contnuuuiou of 
tho two previous ones. It Lukes us to tho month of .September 
1631, amt gives by way of appendix tho treaty ooneluded in 1651 
between the leaders of the Fronde and the friends of tho Ro}uL 
princes, then detained in captivity at L* Havre. 

As we ore now treading ou classic ground, we may mention tho 
first volume of M. Lemerre's new edition of Mulieru.f M, Anatoli* 
France, who is responsible l'or this undertaking, promises a life of 
the poet, a commentary, a selection of various readings, u glossary, 
Ac.; and wo have no doubt that all these will be forthcom¬ 
ing in duo Lime. Meanwhile we must be satisfied with the 
bare text, of Molieres liist live pla}s. It is well known that 
twenty-tliroe of tho comedies wore printed during the author's-, 
lifetime; these edit tones primipm, luughly issued, were lull of 
typographical blunders, and, although they are of course tho 
Lest source for the settling of the text, yet 1 hey require con¬ 
siderable attention on tho part of modem editors. M. Franco 
has taken them as his guide, aud ho preserves religiously both 
the spelling and tho punctuation. With respect to the re¬ 
maining plays tho best authority is of course tho edition of 1682, 
issued by the uctor La Grange, aud by Vinot, who was Moliere's 
particular friend. M. Franco promises to adhere faithfully to it, 
and, if the various promises mentioned abovo ore realized, 
wo shall bo able to place in our libraries nn elegant edition of 
Moliere, of a portable size, beautifully printed, and containing 
every possible help towards a thorough acquaintance with hi* 
works and life. Tho present volume contain* a reproduction of 
the well-known portrait by Migtmnl. 

Wo wish that M. Simeon Luce hod introduced his first velum* 
of tho History of Duguosclin \ by something like a preface tailing 
us the plan adopted, the authorities consulted, and the peculiar 
features which distinguish this monograph from all preceding ones* 
A passage quoted from I)om Vaissottee Witoirt g 4 n»rak 
Lanpustiuc informs us, indeed, lliat the biographies 0 i the heroic 
Constable hitherto published deserve to be cJaased among romances* 
rather than amongst trustworthy dociuneuts; but beyond this M* 
Luce gives us np information,, and we are left to gather a* we gA 
along the nature of the documents ho has hod at his disposal, 1*1 
the use he has mode of them. We must say at the outset tfesjt 
tho splendid edition of Froissart’s Chronicle* prepared byM. 

Luce for the Society do l’llistoire de France raises 4 stron g prs* 
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sumption of the merits Qf the work now before is; end. it in im- turn. Such is the principal idea running through 'Jfo Alfred 
possible to read attentively the first few pages without seeing that liougeault s IZistoirr dc* literatures 6 t range res*, the firs* volume 
we are under the guidance of an historian who knows his subject of which is now before us. When we say that within the 


pochard. In accordance with the indication given in the title-page, 
flJ. Luce describes not onlv Dugucaclin, but the fourteenth century, 
so Jhr at least as Franco is concerned; his estimate of the Breton 
character (Chapter ia.) is very striking, and the whole of the third 
chapter, devoted to a sketch of private life in Franco five hundred 
years ago, is of the highest interest. The pieces justifica tires fill no 
less than n hundred and sixty pages of small type. 

M. CharlcB I*entluSrio combines the special training of a civil 
engineer with the gifts of an accomplished writer and the erudi¬ 
tion nf an archaeologist *; and ho has applied these qualifications 
to the discussion of a subject full of historical interest. Scientific 
explorers who have turned their attention to geological questions 
arc aware that tho shore of tho Gulf of Lyons is a kind of Nether¬ 
lands, very similar to the coastB of Holland and of sonic parts of 
tho Adrialic. Tho old Narbononsis was studded with cities of 
considerable importance which have now disappeared for over 
Wider the gradual accumulation of sand; in days comparatively 
recent the limit of the Gontinoot on that side was formed by 
two lines of coast exactly as is tho case now at Venice. A 
series of lagoons, perpetually fed by the sea, had favoured the 
establishment and prosperity of harbours, the only surviving one 
of which is Marseilles. A frw centimes hence, says M. Leuthtfric, 
all this zone will probably be lit for cultiiation; just now it is 
wretchedly barren, and the Government lias, strangely enough, 
never thought it worth while to inquire into the possibility of 
utilizing or improving a very considerable tract <>f land. Tho 
volume before us consists of two parts; in tho former, the author 
examines from a general point of view the variations of thu 
sea-coast., devoting a chapter to the three Mediterranean deltas; in 
Lhe latter he studies specially the Gulf of Lyons and its principal 
topographical features. M. Lent buries practical conclusions may 
be summed up as follows:—(i) Transform the French Mediter¬ 
ranean lagoons into a forest by planting pine-trees, maple, &e.; 
(2) construct a port which shall facilitate the working ot the coal 
beds of the department of the Uard. Aigues-Mortes is, he con¬ 
siders, tho boat harbour for such purposes, and might easily bo 
restored to its ancient prosper^. The volume is completed bv a 
series of illustrative documents and by fifteen maps or plans beau¬ 
tifully engraved. 

We httvo had lately many French publications treating of llio 
popular songs and poetical traditions of diiforent Furopean 
countries. Si. Alfred Iiambaud's interesting collection! devoted 
to Kussian literal tire is tho most recent work of the kind. As in 
other instances, so in the case of ltussia, popular poetry includes 
two classes of compositions totally distinct irom each other. The 
lyrics aro of h religious character, and they present under a 
C/ luistian garb reminiscences of the original form of heathenism 
which marked tho Slavonic races. These poems are much earlier 
than the other monuments of Bussian folk literature, and the music 
to which they are sung is extremely ancient; in fact, tho same 
melodies an? found on tho bants of tho Volga and at the furthest 
end of the Breton peninsula in France. Next to tho hric 
poems come tho epics or historical compositions, the subjects of 
which are tlio national heroes and patriotic legends of Uusmu. 
This clash of compositions alone filly the pages of M. Kara baud's I 
volume. lie has divided them into lour groups, and ' 
analyses the most remarkable amongst them, giving us occasional 
extracts, and showing how tho same myths occur in the literary 
monuments of countries tho most dissimilar in point of climate, 
civilization, and political sympathies. 

The title of M. Jules Lev alio is'a new book J must not lead tlm 
reader to suppose that we are now presented with a recently dis¬ 
covered tragedy or comedy of Fierro Corneille. But even the 
published plays'of the author of Poly tact, a are not much known to 
tho generality of readers, with the exception of tho four or live 
masterpieces which have been reprinted ad nauseam and still 
supply choice extracts to anthologies compiled for the use of 
schools. M. Levnllois acknowledges that ouch anthologies have 
their merits, and he does not wish to depreciate them; at the same 
time he maintains that tho study of Melitc, L'illusion comi/pir, La 
rjale.rie du Palais, and the less popular pieces of Corneille is 
necessary to a satisfactory knowledge of the poet's character, 
and Wo are bound to say that tho excursions he has made 
in those terra incognita have produced valuable results. There 
existed hitherto a kind of Gorueillian legend, combining, like 
all legends, a small proportion of truth with a largo amount 
of error. M. Levallois has fairly demolished it, and his muuo- 
gtfcph brtfc the merit of drawing our attention to beauties which, 
( on tho authority of professors of literature, wo had hitherto 
neglected. 

The intellectual life of a nation in intimately connected with 
its political development. It is absurd to separate two elements 
equally Contribute towards the accomplishment of a common 
result; and, further, as the various brauchoa of tho human race 
are closely connected with one another, we may say that tho 
character of any given national literature cannot bu thoroughly 
understood till we have ascertained how it has both influ¬ 
enced its neighbou rs a n d been in fluenced by them in re- 
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literature of Germany, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Sweden, 
and Lapland, tho reader will perceive that he need not expect 
more than a sketch, illustrated here aud there by extracts; the 
criticisms are in general very fair, and the style is clear and 
picturesque; but, in spite of his professions, M« Bougeuult neglects 
those comparisons with the literary masterpieces of other coun¬ 
tries which would bring out tho peculiarities of German poetry, 
philosophy, and criticism. His work, therefore, falls short of the 
ideal conception drawn in the preface. *• 

M. Gustave Hubbard's programme foils likewise in this respect; 
although it proclaims somewhat pompously and pretentiously the 
“ Synthesis of European Civilization.’’ t Wo readily admit, how¬ 
ever, that nu author can succeed in giving in four hundred duo¬ 
decimo pages both a “ synthetic ” history of any literature and a 
critical sketch of its principal writers. M. Hubbard's volume forms 
part of a collection which we have already had occasion to notice; it 
is intended to deal with contemporary literature; but the author has 
judiciously prefixed an introductory chapter on tho beginnings of 
Spanish literature, and his interesting sketches of the old romances, 
the poem of tho Oid. Cervantes, the drama in ite various msoifoata- 
tious, and the picaresque style of composition, enable us to under¬ 
stand the intellectual progress of tho present day. The work iteelf 
is subdivided into throe books corresponding with the three follow¬ 
ing epochs—(1) from the Devolution of 1808 to the death of 
Ferdinand VII.; (2) from the first civil war of seven yean to 
Kapartero’s Regency; (3) from tho accession of Queen Isabella II. 
to thu revolution of Septembor 1875. This last book is preceded 
by nu excellent description of the general character of the epoch 
under consideration. 

The last lour instalments of M. Franck’s Dictimnaire dee sciences 
philtmpkiqw* *) have brought to a conclusion one of the most 
useful amongst the scries of lexicons published by Messrs. Hachette. 
The theoretical articles remain the same, or nearly the same, aa 
in the former editions, but the biographical notices have been much 
modified, and the names are added of eminent philosophers who 
have died since 1847, such as llosmini-Serbati, gaiaeet, Latnennais, 
Schopenhauer, and others. Certain essays of a purely scientific kind 
likewise appear, with important alterations and additions. 

Under the title Voyage an pays de Bahd §, M. Felix, J alien has 
written an excellent summary of the progress made by Assyriologista 
and, generally speaking, by Oriental scholars. The discoveries 
made by tho late M. Eugene Burnouf, his commentary on the 
Ya^na, and his investigations of the old Zend literature, 
aro well explained; aud tho relations between the {Semitic 
und Turanian races are described in a manner which allows 
that the author has carefully studied the subject. M. 
Julian has a wholesome dread of hypothetical theories, and 
of conclusions adopted d priori in support of a religious or 
philological crotchet; accordingly, ho bundles M. Honan with 
much severity, aud contends that tho famous Jlistoire de* longues 
seta (tiffins, whilst possessing nil the attractiveness of a novel, bus 
no other merit whatever. The supposed monotheism of tho 
Semitic race is another fancy disposed of by our author, who 
reproduces some of the facts given many years ago by too 
lain ITosV&sor Munk in his inaugural address at the College de 
France. 

M. Caro is one of tho chief contributors to M. Francks Dic¬ 
tionary ol‘ Metaphysical Science, and has also published a number 
of well-known works on that wide subject. He may be considered 
a leading champion on the side of spiritualism, as opposed to 
sensationalism and materialism. The volume he has lately brought 
out||, consisting of articles originally written lor the heinte <&•# 
Jjcu.v Maudes, is another manifesto on behalf of metaphysics; its 
aim is to show that metaphysics are a reality, that the inductive 
sciences are not sufficient to explain man's destiny even in this 
world, and that tho Positivists have ns jet signally foiled in their 
efforts to prove that they alone can regenerate society. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary symptom of the revolution which is just 
now taking place in the intellectual world is tins strange want of 
logic manifested both by the leaders and the followers of tho 
materialist school. M. Caro remarks that, notwithstanding their 
contempt for data v hich are not the results of experience, M. 
Littrd and writers cl’ his school are constantly compelled to appeal 
to such data, and aro reasonable only when they do so; he further 
shows that lroiu their hatred of Christianity and priestcraft, the 
theorizing Republicans of the Koutwcan-school, the Champions of 
tho rights of man, lhe apostles of equality and fraternity, claim ns 
allies men whoso doctrines rest on ad essentially aristocratic and 
exclusive principle. Tho applications of modern materialism to 
untnml law, to tho right of punishing, and to the status of the 
criminal clashes, are amongst the chief topics disouwed by M. 
Caro. 

* Hiatt >int dvs littorutures ctraugeres. Par Alfred Bougeault. Vol, 1. 
Paris: Plon. 

f Hietnirt de la litterature evntmju>mine cm Pywgne. '{Sat 
Hubbard. Paris: (liaipo nrier. * 

t IfMlmnaire de* teitnew* phMotajihujtm. PtrtftW 1 par 1 ft. Franck. 
Volt*. 7-10. Pari* nn«l London: K. Hacliettft Ik Co. 

§ Voyage em pays db Bubel. Par SL/Pdttx JhttWu ’Pgffo* pJdft. 

j| PrnHeum de morale social*. Pur ore. Pints otift Lonhon * L. 
HhdMftte & Co. 
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We cannot he expected to wade through the bulky volume of 
M. Emile de Girardiu*; nor would it bo a very easy task to find a 
really striking page in a collection of newspaper articles which 
have not the slightest interest now, however pointed and 
pungent they may have been a year ago. France is a prey, wo 
are told, to the spirit of faction. The intransigentes, the tmWn- 
ciliablet, are to he found in equal proportions amongst the Repub¬ 
licans, the Bonapertists, and the Monarchists. All seek the 
triumph of their opinions rather than the happiness of the country, 
nod tho war of 1670, instead of putting an end to intestine 
quarrels, has only complicated them a thousandfold. M. Emile do 
Girardin’s theory is right enough, and his horror of red-tnpeism 
has our ttordial sympathy; but we do not believe that universal 
suffrage is the panacea which will save Franco from destruction. If 
wo felt disposed to call to our assistance an able and experienced 
legislator, it would certainly not be the philosopher who, jealous, 
no doubt, of M. Proudhon’s laurels, asserts that good and evil 
have no real existence, uud that law anil justice must give way for 
a kind of insuranco company organized by mankind against tho 
risks to which society is exposed. 

M. Roge-t's history of Geneva t appears in small fasciculi accord¬ 
ing to a principle which we cunnot understand ; thus tho work lion 
a disjointed look, and the reader is obliged to wait a considerable 
time for a couple of hundred pages, instead of sitting down at once 
to tho perusal of a reasonable-sized volume. This i*> a pity ; lbr M. 
Koget writes well, his narrative is compiled from authentic docu¬ 
ments, aud ho is specially to be commended for his impartiality. 
The events related 111 the present livraison are the trial of Jiolsec, 
tho differences of the (Jem*vase and tho King of Prance, the early 
symptoms of resistance against Galvin’s despotism, and tho mea¬ 
sures of surveillance adopted with respect to refugees from France, 
Italy, and other neighbouring countries. It was evident, in the 
first place, that, if Geucui opened its gates indiscriminately to 
all persona persecuted on account of their religious views,* the 
natural consequence would be a rupture with the King of 
Franco and with the Catholic potentates of Northern Italy; in the 
sucond place, it might be taken for granted that, the multitude 
of refugees included, not only Evangelical Protestants, but free¬ 
thinkers and philosophers, through whose influence Calvin’s 
authority would be endangered and Puritanism defeated. > 1 . 
Itoget’s new pamphlet illustrates this state of things very fully, 
chielly by an account of Bolsece trial, and of the diseusMuns be¬ 
tween Calvin and the other ministers on the subject of predestina¬ 
tion. 

The Public School French dram mar which w » have received 
from Messrs, lluchrtto \ is an adapted translatin' M. Blacked \s 
well-known work. Wo mvd scarcely say that a grammatical treatise 
originally composed for French pupils requived considerable udiii- 
tioriB and alterations to make it useful in English schools',. The 
changes needed for this purpose have been made; and a distinct 
volume to bo shortly published will contain tho syntactic part of 
tlie work, more fully and thoroughly discussed than it is in I ho 
book before us. We have noticed a few typographical blunders 
which ought to bo corrected in a future edition* 

Tho list of works of fiction for this month includes reprints of 
several well-known tales. We have, fijvt, Al. Alfred de Alus&Us 
Confession <Tm enfant dw sUrfe §, whicli is really an autobiography 
slightly modified by the authors imagination. Publish :<t imty 
years ago, it immediately obtained notice on account both of the 
beauty of the style and of the tnue of scepticism dc.dilutuonne which 
pervades it from beginning to end. AJ. do Mu»setV. early poems, 
forming a companion volume in the wune collect ion, are e\pn>- 
sious of a similar mode of thought [), uwl when they appeared 
thoy suggested a parallel with Byron. Both volumes arc 
printed in a pocket form, and illustrated with etchingn; they are 
to be followed by other works. M. Cliarpcntier has also published 
a new edition of tho tales composed by AIM. E. and J. do Gon- 
court. Here we find realism! of the most disagreeable kind, with¬ 
out tho beauty of expression which gave such popularity to the 
Confession.^ 

The best novels now before us are borrowed from foreign 
sources. Under the title La prinersse Morani M M. Louis Ulbach 
has arranged one of Mine, von Taalzow's historical tales, which 
introduces us to tho Court of Vicuna during the reign of Maria 
Theresa. The Major Fram ft, translated from tho Butch by 
M. Albert Rtfville, is a clever sketch of contemporary life m 
Holland. 

The second port of M. do Montalembcrts famous essay on Spain 
gives special interest to the February number of tho ZtiUiotheqne 
uidverseUe j and other articles are worth reading, especially the 


one in which M. Louis L 4 ger exposes M. VerkorHcM* itUnkpi to 
connect the literature of the Slavonic rbee with the Vedas of 
Hinduism. 

We must not conclude without mentioning the splendid edition 
of the book of Ruth, illustrated with M. Rida's txiunl talent.* Thr 
etchings, taken from personal observation and close study or 
Eastern life, are masterpieces. _ 

• U Here de Ruth, lilustrd par M. lliilft. Paris and London: L IfaohtJtt® 
& Oo. 
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THE ROYAL TITLE. 


flATEVER may bo the opinion generally entertained 
as to the propriety of the title which the 
"Queen is to bo advised to assume, there can be very little 
difference of judgment as to the manner in which Mr. 
Disraeli has managed the business of bringing the subject 
before Parliament. He has been mysterious about nothing, 
and lia* demeaned himself as if ho were in some high and 
delicate atmosphere of prerogative which his humble lungs 
were hardly able to breathe, There is no question of pre¬ 
rogative at all. Tho Quren cannot take a new title, or 
make any alteration in her title, except under an Act of 
Parliament. The reason is that tho title of the Sovereign 
is of importance to tho nation as well as to tho Queen. As 
it is of this importance, Parliament must, bo informed of the 
title which it is proposed she should take. Mr. Di^uauLi 
on Thursday night explained his refusal to disclose 
the title previously by saying that ho thought tho 
best time to disclose it was on tho occasion of the 
motion for a second reading. This may be convenient to 
the House or not, but there is nothing grand or myhtcrious 
about it. It is a mere detail of Parliamentary procedure. 
Before tho Bill con Id mako any serious progress tho 
Government had to state that it had mado up its mind that 
tho addition to the Royal title should not refer to the 
Colonies, that it should refer to India as a whole, and that 
tho title should bo Empress. For the exclusion of the 
Colonies from recognition in tho new title, Mr. Dimka eu 
gave on Thursday the worst possible reason that he could 
have discovered. On tho introduction of tho Bill he gave 
a much better one. He then said that the Colonies were 
really included, and liked to be thought included, in the 
United Kiugdom. Colonists were merely Englishmen 
living in & dtflferout part of the world. The objection to this 
view was that, if this wore so, to treat India as not included in 
the United Kingdom was to stamp it with inferiority, and 
to mark off a harsh division between the Queen’s subjects. 
Bat at any rate tho reason, such as it was, seemed com¬ 
plimentary to the colonists. They wore above npding any 
mark of recognition. But on Thursday Mr. DibHAKLi 
quite changed his ground. It is not colonists generally, 
but a few rich colonists who return to England, that 
occupy Jus attention. Gentlemen who pick up nuggets, 
or fleece thousands of sheep, hurry to England, take grand 
houses, buy estates, are presented at Court, and so havo as 
much to ao with the Queen as they could wish. It is 
through the lucky adventurers who give up the Colonies 
and spend their money in England that tho closo tie 
between the Quern and her Colonies is preserved. Colonial 
loyalty is to ho discovered in a South Kensington 
palace, not in tho attachment to the Crown of vast 
new nations spreading' the English name over tho 
world. It is nqt of Canada or the Dominion, but 
of the Canadians who do not think Canada good enough 
for then), that the Queen is Supposed to think with pride 
when she contemplates her titles on her coins, it is 
true that the colonists are quite satisfied with things as 
they arc, particularly aa it has not perhaps hitherto oc¬ 
curred to them that the only people among them worthy 
of the Queen's notice are those who will Liavu nothing more 
to do with them. Jn any case tifey mmi be very well pleased 
*p be left out, if the new title is to bd that of Empress. No 
^T^igbtaen in any part of the world want to exchange tho 
Of their Queen for the Brummagem dignity of an 
typess. Even if they are humble enough to be content 


to stay in the place of their birth or adoption, they are 
proud enough to reject the thought that their {Sovereign 
would bo more to thorn if she was docked out with the 
frippery of a grander name. 

The main reason alleged for advising the Queen to 
assume a title with special reference to India is that tho 
natives of India are said to bo burning with a wild desire 
to see the Queen invested with this now dignity. Tho 
proofs of this desire furnished by tho Government are of 
tho feeblest description. Sir Staitobu I^oimicOTE, who is 
by no means without just notions of the meaning of evi¬ 
dence, must have felt himself at his wit’s end for some, 
thing like a proof, when, as a sign of the wishes of India, 
ho adduced a letter written, not by a native, but by an 
Englishman, and not to a native, but to a person in 
Central Asia, in which tho writer had, as a kind of im¬ 
posing flourish, called the Queen Empress of Hindostan. 
A non-existent title, referring to a non-existent State, 
bestowed gratis by an Englishman in corresponding 
with a foreigner, is the quaintest indication of tbo 
wishes of the natives of India that a Minister could 
have imagined. But, although it may be difficult or impos¬ 
sible to prove that, the natives with for a special Royal 
Idle referring to them, it may %o quite true that such a 
wish exists, and that it would lx* wi.se as a matter of senti¬ 
ment, and prudent, lor many political purposes, to gratify 
this wish. Sir Guokiil CAMmr.r, who knows India well, 
is of this opinion, and no one of Indian experience ami 
position controverted it. Mr. G/.ad.siont pointed ont that 
the Queen is technically only Queen of the portions of 
India belonging to tho Eutt India Company transferred to 
her, and that, a title claiming supremacy over all India is 
an innovation. But it, is an innovation expressing a fact. 
The chiefs who are called independent in India are not 
really independent. 11 would bo hard to state precisely 
and with legal accuracy what is tho nature of tho supremacy 
to which they arosubjected. Butsuch a supremacy exists,and 
a title is a good mode of recording this supremacy without 
defining it. In India itself tho new title will, according to 
Sir Gi.oiuiK Gaupkeli., be Padishah, tho highest title of 
soforcignty, whatever may be the English rendering; and 
what, the people of India wish, what the chiefs are ready 
hi recognize, and what the experience of competent English¬ 
men acquainted with India would approve, is that the 
Queen should in Iudia bo called Padishah. It is a matter 
of regret that the question has not bjeu treatid, as it might 
very easily have been, as a purely Indian ono. If Parlia¬ 
ment bad simply born asked to enact that the Queen’s title 
in India should bo Padishah, that all official documents and 
Indian coins should be made in accordance with this title, 
and that the Sovereign or her children when in India, and 
the Viceroy as representing her, should for all ludian pur¬ 
poses bo treated as a Padishah, or as tho descendants 
or representatives of a Padishah, tho natives would liavo 
got oil they would have wished, the colonists would hare 
had nothing to do with the business, and we iu England 
should not havo been troubled with the discussion whether 
tbo Queen was to be on Empress. 

But the Government has decided that tho Queen is to be 
an* Empress. She is in Eugland, in Europe, everywhere* ■ 
to havo an Imperial as well as a Royal dignity. If Ebg’i aft - 
wen are asked whether they like this, every ono most; since 
it is a pure question of feeling, answer for himself; mid 
all we can say is that wo do not like it fit all., ’No doubt 
“ Empress ” is an English word, as Mr. DxsuAKti want very 
much out of his way to prove. We of tba 
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British Empire, and tho Imperial dignity of the Crown is a 
phrase recognized in an Act of Parliament. Spenser wrote 
a dedication in which he called Elizabeth an Empress; 
and, as Mr. Diskabli argued, SrENSUR know courtiers, and 
perhaps they approved of the word, and tho courtiers 
had access to the Queen, and perhaps they mentioned 
the dedication to the Queen before it was published and ob¬ 
tained her approval. It is equally possiblo that none of this 
happened, but there is nothing improbable in the notion of 
Elizabeth being tickled with any piece of personal flattery. 
But arguments like these j^ave nothing to do with tho ques¬ 
tion whether now Parliament should authorize the Queen to 
call herself Empress. We must take the term as it stands 
now, with its present meaning and its preseut historical as¬ 
sociations. These associations are to English minds unplea¬ 
sant ones. There have of course been good Emperors and 
bad Emperors. There have been the Anton inks, and thero 
have been Nero and Domjtian. There have been Alexanders 
and Pauls. The Emperor originally hold, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, an elective military office; and so far the title is very 
inappropriate to the Quef.n ; but it must bo allowed that 
modem usage has changed the meaning of the term. Hut 
if this modern usage is to tell, it must also bring with it 
its own associations, and especially those of the Trench 
Second Empire, and we prefer our Queen not imitating 
tho Napoleons, Then,again, Emperor is generally thought 
to be a grander title Ilian King. Technically speaking, this 
is not recognized in diplomatic circles. The representative 
of tho Emperor of Russia has no precedence ovor the repre¬ 
sentative of the Ring of Sweden. But, popularly speaking— 
and in a matter of popular sentiment we must attend to popu¬ 
lar usage—au Emperor is thought to bo somebody grander 
than a King. The old story of the meeting of t he Sovereigns 
to pay their court to Napoleon, when a visitor hung about 
unnoticed and a lackey explained that it was “ only a 
“ King,” comes naturally into tho memory. In England wo 
are proud of not sharing tho feelings of the lackey. We 
like to think that our Sovereign is “ only a Queen.” It is 
the simplicity of greatness that accords with our tastes, 
and tho feeling prompts itself that Mr Duiueu is inclined 
to regard tho matter too much from the lackey point of 
view, and to find a pleasure in shouting out a sonorous 
title which his countrymfti who have less taste for pageants 
and ceremonials do not share. 


INCIDENTS OF THE SUEZ CANAL DISCISSION. 

R. GLADSTONE and Mr. Lowe have already re¬ 
ceived some compensation for the mortifying failure 
of their uttack on the Suez Canal purchase. The measnro 
was wise, but there has been great mismanagement in 
some of the subsidiary arrangements, and Mr. Disraeli has 
in incidental discussions betrayed a want of his usual tact 
and temper. A Minister who seldom troubles himself to 
master details is at a disadvantage in meeting criticism on 
the nets of t]io Government, but long practice Las taught 
Mr. 1 .)i&r.a*<!u to rely too confidently on his own adroitness 
aim-wll his just influence in the Mouse of Commons. He 
has now' been misled by sin easy victory over Ids opponents 
in the principal debate on the Suez purchase. The House 
was not inclined to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s object ions to 
the mode in which the money had been borrowed, because 
tlic main issue to be considered was whether it had been 
judicious to acquire an interest iu the. undertaking. Mr. 
Lowe played into tho bunds of tbo Government by his 
unseasonable reference i«» his own skill in providing for 
the payment of tho Alahuutn damages. Having once tor all 
affirmed the soundness of the Ministerial policy, the House 
of Commons is now at leisure to consider tho terms on 
which the purchase money was advanced. It may perhaps 
have been, as Sir Stafford Norihcotv contended, difficult 
or impossible to obtain at a moment’s notice the whole 
amount from tho Bank of England ; but the payments to 
the Khedive were likely to bo spread ovor several weeks, 
and there was therefore timo to arrange for the advance 
of tho later instalments on favourable terms. Tho Govern¬ 
ment may perhaps have had good reasons for not publish¬ 
ing tho transaction as soon as the bargain was closed, s6 as 
to prevent the speculation in shares which followed tho 
disclosure of the Rccrot in Egypt; but no explanation of 
tho tcmjjowy maintenance of sec rosy has been given to 
Parliament. The subject will recur as often as Air. Glad¬ 
stone finds an opportunity of reasserting his own opinion 
and of throwing discredit on the Government. Mr. 


Disraeli would be well advised in entrusting to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer the duty of repelling attacks. 
Not being a match for his ancient rival and adversary in 
discussions on finance and business, he may prudently 
reservo himself for occasions on which Mr. Gladstone's 
eagerness may give an opening for retaliatory* criticiK**.. 
Expressions of ironical satisfaction at every fresh illustra¬ 
tion of tho relations of the Government to tho Suez 
Caual Company will soon pall on tho taste of the House. 
Tho pleasure which a political opponent feels in every 
discomfiture of the» Government is not universally shored 
when the country sutlers through the alleged error of tho 
Ministers. 

One unqualified blunder of tbo Government has boon 
aggravated by a display of irritablo obstinacy which is 
not ordinarily characteristic of Mr. Disraeli. In 1871 
proposals for a change in tho ownership of the Suez Canal 
had been suggested in several quarters. The Khedive had 
expressed to Colonel Stanton, then Consul-General in 
Egypt, an opinion in favour of tho transfer of tho pro¬ 
perty either to an English Company or to tho English 
Government. The Italian Government about the same 
timo suggested tho joint acquisition of the Canal by the 
maritime States. Tho Communo thou occupied Paris; 
the war with Germany had recently ended; and it seemed 
doubtful whether M. de Lesseps could induce his share¬ 
holders to provide funds which were urgently required. 
Sir Daniel Lanoe, agent or representative of the Company 
in England, thought, that, in tho interest of all parties, tho 
English Government ought to purchase the property ; and 
ho communicated his opinion both to M. de Lesseps and to 
Lord Granville, who was then Foreign Secretary. M. j>eLeh- 
seps at first expressed strong repugnance to the proposal ; 
but on reconsideration ho intimated a disposition to negotiate 
a sale to the maritime Powers. Sir D. Lange, with Hound 
judgment, adhered to tho scheme of exclusive English 
ownership and management; and the Turkish Ambassador 
in London devised the projoct of an ostensible .sale to 
Turkey, which was then to transfer the property to England. 
Tho Turkish Government refused to countenance a Bale to 
an International Commission; and it is not clear whether 
it would have acquiesced in English ownership. Tbo 
correspondence ondod with a formal refusal on the part of 
Lord Granville to engage in the transaction. Sir D. 
Lange must liavo formed an erroneous estimate of Mr. 
Gladstone's policy when ho proposed to his Government 
a bold and costly enterprise. Although I10 had himself 
hold the same language to M. de Lesseps aud to Lord 
Granville, ho bod not communicated to his official 
superior tho overtures which ho had made to tho- 
English Government. Some of his letters to Lord 
Granville had been marked “private and confidential,” 
and the whole correspondence was of the same nature, and 
was entitled to the Kamo protection. When Mr. Disraeli 
declares that two of fho most important letters were sent 
without, the proper heading, lie makes an excuse which is 
at the same timo frivolous and inaccurate. All Sir D. 
Lange’s letters aro important; anti tho publication of tho.so- 
which were not marked u private and confidential” would 
have laid the sumo effect with the publication of the whole 
correspondence. 

As soon as Sir D. Lange's letters appeared in tho 
Appendix to the Suez Canal papers, he was Bummarily 
dismissed by M. de Lesseps from the service of tho Com¬ 
pany. It is useless to inquire whother M. de Lesseps was 
morally justified in un act which ho had evidently power 
to perform; but it maybe admitted that thero were ex¬ 
pressions in tho letters which might naturally causo- 
I offence; nor was it unnatural that the President of tho 
Company should resent tho independent proceedings of an 
agent. On the other hand, thero is no doubt of tho loyalty 
of Sir D. Lange, who urged on M. dm Lesseps the same 
policy which he recommended to the English Government. 
The penalty which his frankness has incurred sufficiently 
proves the futility of attempts to show that some or all of 
his let!era were not private and confidential. Any person 
who incurs risk of loss or inconvenience when he furnishes 
information to Government is strictly entitled to tho pro¬ 
tection of sccresy. In one of his hasty explanations Mr. 
Disraeli observed that the letters were addressed, not to 
tho present Foroign Minister, but to hi^ predecessor. Ho 
also seemed to wish to devolvo some of the responsibility of 
publication on Lord Gbanvilln, to whom the letters Sad 
been sent in accordance, as it seems, with the usual curia ■ 
The office of Foreign Minister is permanent aud identic® 
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through all changes of incumbency. The confidential cha¬ 
racter of communications to the Foreign Secretary would 
-be worth little if his successor were relieved from all obli- 
Ration of confidence. Lord Derby, who has not succeeded 
better than Mr. Disraeli in defending his conduct, admits 
that he is exclusively responsible for the publication. Lord 
Granville's share in the business ended with the letters iu 
which he refused to negotiate for the purchase of the Canal. 
Mr. Dihrakli has more than once refused to avail himself of 
the excuse that the publication of the letters resulted from 
inadvertence; and though Mr. Gladstone still professes to 
think that an oversight had been committed, Mr. Disraeli 
is right in asserting that the blunder of tho Government 
was perfectly deliberate. Lord Tenteudkn, in his able aud | 
lucid summary of the history of the Canal, inserts in the i 
proper places abridgments of Sir D. Lanok's letters. The ! 
Under Secretary must be supposed to have called Lord j 
Derby’s attention to the confidential nature of the com¬ 
munication ; and Lord Derby deliberately justifies the pub¬ 
lication of tho letters on the ground that Parliament was 
•entitled to information as to the overtures made in 1871. 
It is true that in many cases tbo confidential character of 
n communication is removed by lapse of time; but tho 
interval in this case has not been sufficient to relievo Sir 
D. Lange from the consequences of bis correspondence 
with the English Government. Mr. Disraeli’s disclaimer 
of carelessness is sustained'at the cost of incurring a graver 
charge. There has been inadvertence and oversight, in 
the sense, not of neglect, but of deliberate misconception 
of duty. 

The ill wind which blows on tho Government brings 
good to Mr. Gl-ALbTONE, His sneers are even pointed by a 
reference to the hardships and claims of Sir D. Lange which 
might almost imply a willingness to compensate him at the 
public expense for the loss of liis place. It is difficult 
to behove that Mr. Gladstone would pay such a price even 
for the pleasure of inferring from the proceeding of M. dk 
Lessees that the English Government has secured no influ¬ 
ence over tho policy of the Canal Company. On this point 
Lord Derby cun afford to hear Mr. Gladmone’s sarcasms 
with equanimity. It is still true that the possession of 
nearly half the capital must confer influence on the holder, 
although tho effect may not bo direct or immediate. M. ]>£ 
Lesskps is master of the administral ion, and ho can dismiss 
liis subordinates at pleasure; but M. dj: Lesski-s, though he 
is fortunately active and vigorous, is not immortal, and 
English influence will be felt in the selection of liis suc¬ 
cessor. In tho meantime the most formidable of M. db 
Lessets’s claims to tho support of the French Government 
has been greatly and permanently weakened by flic English 
purchase. But for the prompt action of tho Government, 
tho entire enterprise would by this time have become 
French, probably with the ulterior cousequcnoe of absorp¬ 
tion by the State. M. 1>E Lessees has never been wanting 
in self-assertion, which might by his enemies be deemed to 
border on arrogance. It is probable that a collateral motive 
for dismissing Sir D. Lange was a desire to inflict a 
alight on the English Government; but even M. dk 
'.Lksseds can forget his jealousy 'when anything is to be gained 
by co-operation. The modified tariff which lias been pro¬ 
visionally settled with Colonel Stanton may probably promote 
a feeling of greater cordiality. Mr. Disraeli’s angry ex¬ 
planations would bo more effective if ho understood better 
tho strength and weakness of his position. It is not only 
in discussions on tho Suez purchase that he is unfortunate 
in his exposition of his Egyptian policy. Tho refusal of 
the Government to sanction tho establishment of the pro¬ 
posed Bank by the appointment of a Commissioner was 
generally approved; and it was unnecessary to* add that a 
more ambitious and more questionable mode of interference 
might perhaps bo adopted. It is highly probable that- no 
measure of tho kind is really contemplated ; and tlu«t Mr. 
Gladstone’s argumentative indignation was only ap¬ 
plicable to ail offhand notion which had crossed Mr. 
Disraeli's mind. 


THE qjCFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 

/ fT1HR dobato in tho House of Lords on the University of 
Oxford Bill showed that a few meml>ers even of that 
yfiSexnbly hesitate to abolish one of the most distinctive of 
English institutions. Lord Colchrste rt recei ved no support 
for his amendment, but several speakers intimated afeap- 
proval of the measure which nevertheless they allow to 


piWH without opposition. It is possible that in the House 
of Commori8 Lord Salisbury's tenderness ibr clerical en¬ 
dowments may provoke more objection then his sweeping 
abolition of lay Ici low ships. About twelve peers submitted 
to the hardship of being late for dinner, while tho mover of 
tho Bill repeated again and again, as if in answer to a 
challenge, the sneering epithet of “ idlo " fellowships. Lord 
Carnarvon contended that tho claims of tho University 
were prior to tho rights of candidates who have hitherto 
hud a prospect of valuable prizes. It is a new and strange 
doctrine that all corporate property is at all times subject to 
tho absolute disposal of Parliament. A generation may arise in 
which tho House of Lords, if the House of Lords shall have 
survived so long, may think some other object more beneficial 
than the learning aud research which are, by some undefined 
process, to absorb endowments of 100,000 1 . a year. When 
that tunc comes, Lord Salisbury and his colleagues will 
have established a precedent for disendowment which will 
admit of udoption and of extension. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who is only anxious that legislation on the 
Universities should come to un end, might have been ex¬ 
pected to.foresee that disestablishment will be facilitated 
by arbitrary redistribution. If Lord Carnarvon’s principle 
is sound, the argument against Church endowment will be 
conclusive, as soon as Parliament may hold that any other 
application of ecclesiastical property would be more bene¬ 
ficial to the community. 

Lord Salisbury laid stress on the expediency of allowing 
tho Universities or the Colleges to legislate for themselves; 
anti he has probably ascertained that the majority of the 
resident body concurs iu his general policy; yet the Bill 
allows tho Colleges only a discretion of the same kind with 
that which is exercised by a Dean and Chapter on receipt 
of a conge d'elite. Up to the end of 1877 the Colleges may 
anticipate tho action of the Commissioners ; but their pro¬ 
ceedings arc subject, lo the veto of tho Commission. From 
the beginning of 1878 tho Commissioners may regard 
the whole property of tbo Colleges, with tho curious ex¬ 
ception of the emoluments of Heads of Colleges, as a 
fund to bo distributed at tlieir discretion. Each College, 
as its turn comes, may appoint three Commissioners of its 
own, who will be always in a minority, though, os they 
will bo practically elected by the resident body, they 
will probably concur in schemes of redistribution. At 
tho close of the proceedings the Privy Council will 
give the Report the force of law, after hearing any 
objections which may be urged by persons or bodies 
directly affected. None of those who aro to suffer 
will be directly affected, nor will the actual Fellows of 
Colleges have a right to oppose the scheme, inasmuch as 
their vested interests arc protected. The best illustration 
of tho extraordinary powers which the Government 
propose to con (dr on themselves is furnished by Lord 
Sat,i*tut;y's opening speech. There is not a word in tho 
Bill about tho suppression of sinecure fellowships; and yet 
Lord Salisbury candidly avowed that tho transfer of en¬ 
dowments to the amount of many thousands a year was 
the principal object of the Bill, it follows that Commis¬ 
sioners will bo appointed who will exercise apparently arbi¬ 
trary powers, in accordance not with the words of the Bill, 
which may be supposed, if it is carried, to express tho 
intentions of Parliament, but with the Ministers speech, 
which expresses tho intentions of the Government. It is 
worth while lo observe that none of the speakers who ob¬ 
jected to the largo powers of the Commissioners noticed 
the strange contrast between Lord SALism.’T’s statement 
and (he Bill. It is indeed possiblo that ho may himself 
have rated too highly the control which the present Go¬ 
vernment will exercise over their nominees. In tho course 
of seven years there will be changes in tho Commission it¬ 
self, and it is possiblo that by that time a majority may have 
received their instructions from a Liberal Government. 
The disclosure of the opinions of the Commissioners before 
they have been appointed sufficiently proves t hut they will 
bo pledged to execute Lord Salisbury’s scheme of abolish¬ 
ing sinecure fellowships. It is apparently useless to ask for 
hesitation or delay. Mr. Lyuliti Stanley, who hasjk care¬ 
fully considered schomc of liis own, practically adopts 
the fundamental assumption of the Government. If the 
funds of tho Colleges and Universities are absolutely at 
tho disposal of Parliament, long-continued usage of course 
creates no presumption in favour of any existing system. 

Those peers who criticized Lord Salisbury’s plan never- 
theloss, with tho exception of Lord Colchester, acquiesced 
in tho appointment of a Commission of unlimited powers 
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which will beforehand liavo accepted Lord Sauskury’s 
H cliemc. Some of them expressed u hope that lei low ships 
would only bo limited in the term of occupation; but 
Lord Salisbury absolutely refused the smallest eoneession. 
As a general rule, the U'liuru of fellowships ought to be 
temporary, ami not excessive in duration. At Cuinbridgo 
lay fellowships tenublo for life are few in number, and the 
possible aud occasional life tenancy is further limited in 
practices by non-fulfilment of tlio statutory conditions. The 
groat majority of professional laymen marry as stum as they 
can afford to maintain a family; and in most Colleges 
fellowships become vacant when the holder possesses a 
certain amount, of property. Up to the present time 
clerical Fellows retire oti acceptance of College livings 
or of other benehoes; and many of them have up to 
that lime been engaged in the discharge of academic 
dntics. if it is thought desirable to diminish still further 
the number of life fellowships, the increase in the num¬ 
ber of ' prizes will counterbalance a certain reduction 
of value. In any case a power of prolonging the 
tenure of fellowships in particular cases ought to be 
vested in Romo competent authority. If the principle of 
maintaining sinecure fellowships were conceded, it would 
probably not be difficult to agree on some rcasnnnblo com. 
promise. It is true tbaf, as I*ord JS.vusm t;i said, profes¬ 
sional prizes nro given in the form of higher and perhaps 
more laborious employment; but (he object of College 
prizes is to stimulate the exertions of University students; 
and while those who are destiued for an academic career 
may properly conform, to the analogy of other professions, 
the condition of residence at the University would ex¬ 
clude tho groat body of competitors from all share in the 
endowments. Tho fellowships would consequently not 
serve their present purpose as prizes; and a limited com¬ 
petition would scarcely maintain the aetnnl standard of 
eminence. In practice sinecure fellowships liavo si eved the 
double purpose of promoting tlio highest education, and 
of enabling a small ami meritorious class to enter life 
with advantages which are ordinarily oe'ai led only by the 
fortune of birth. It is at least doubtful whether any direct 
addition to the machinery of teaching would be an cqui.a- 
lont for tho abolition of a powerful motive for learning. 

It would be absurd to deny that tho German. Universities, 
which dispose of no siuceuies, excel Oxford and Cambridge 
in the production of prodigies of attainment, and pro¬ 
bably in tlio average diligence of tho students ; but, if* 
German graduates have no fellowships, they enjoy many 
exclusive privilem -■. A University education is the in¬ 
dispensable condition of civil employment by tho State, 
and it is accepted as a substitute for a part of the term 
of compulsory service in tho army. One of I Vince 
IllsMAia. k's strongest measmes in his contest with tlio 
Homan Catholic «lergy is the law which compels can¬ 
didates for the priesthood to receive an education in 
■I secular University. It would be impossible to practise 
similar compulsion in England. It is always probable 
that a national institution suits the character ami 
eireumstani Ls of the community in which it exists. An 
imitation of the University system of Germany would 
probably fail in Engbmd. .Lord Sai.mU'Ky'.s remark that 
nobody would now think of establishing sinecure fellow¬ 
ships for the. tu\-.t time would apply with equal force to 
higher dignities and more important forms of pus« <*a»iun. 
The numerous States ni,jch have in modern t*meS invented 
constitutions for them solves have, with tlio exception of 
tho Monarchy of Franco at the Restoration, never succeeded 
in creating an hereditary Upper Chamber; and yet there is 
reason to believe that the English House of Lords is the 
happiest of accidents. Tho presumption in fa\onr of thal 
which exists is of course liable to hr; rebutted ; but, in dis¬ 
criminating between a living and useful institution arid ail 
obsolete form, tho true test is the modern improvement or 
deterioration of results. Within liviug memory the qua¬ 
lifications of Fellows and tho beneficial influence of fellow¬ 
ships have been constantly raised and augmented. 


THE. NENV FRENCH MINISTRY. 

TV T DUKA U UK was not able to meet tho new Chambers 
JAJ. • *vhh a Ministry, and the impression of his being 
behind time which this fact suggested is strengthened by 
the composition of the Cabinet which has now boon formed. 
It would have boon a very proper Ministry in the days of 
the old Assembly. Four of M. Bi feet's former colleagues 


would have been hold to give it solidity, while four recruits 
from the Left Coutre, including M. Christoi'HLE, would 
have imparted to it .that dash of modcrato Liberalism which 
was all that tho Assembly wanted to satisfy its* political 
aspirations, aud which, if the Conservatives had been wiso 
in time, might have equally satisfied £bo now Cliamliers. 
Tlio Conservatives were not wiso in time, and consequently 
the Liberalism of the new Chambers is of a more decided 
colour ; and it. remains to be scon whether tho majority 
will not soon display a natural, if not reasonable dosire, to 
! have a Ministry as decided as themselves. M. Dukaubk 
I has before now been almost as obnoxious to tho Left as M. 

I JIi.i’tiiT himself; ;utd though he may be a different man. 

, in presence of u. Liberal majority from what he was in 
■ presence uf a Conservative majority, ho is neither young 
j enough nor pliable enough to tako very readily to 
new ways. No man in either Chamber has a greater 
power of saying stinging things, uml in tho Assembly 
this faculty was always called into exercise by some title nee 
given by the Left. If M. Dt faure intends to throw the 
same incisive speeches at the Liberal majority which ho 
occasionally threw at the Liberal minority, he will find it* 
hard to retain power on anything like Parliamentary con¬ 
ditions. M. Li:ov Say ought to have somo skill in smooth¬ 
ing down Cabinet quarrels, if tbo gift can bo gained by 
practice ; for from the day' he entered tho late Ministry to 
the day' that tlu; Ministry came to an end, hardly a week 
passed without rumours that lie was about to resign and 
assurances that, he had made things straight again. What 
part he will play in a Cabinet in which his opinions will 
presumably' bo of more weight than they were in tho last 
it is impossible to say. lie has considerable reputation in 
finance; but financial skill and Parliamentary strategy do 
not always go together. The Duke Dlcazks has been a 
very popular Foreign Minister, and his presence would 
have been essential to tho success of almost any Cabinet 
as a guarantee of tho continuity of French foreign policy. 

I fo was elected for ail arrondissemeut of Paris in the second 
ballot by the aid of *W. Gaaiueita, and it lias not yet been 
ascertained at what point his devotion to tho duties of his 
special* department, will ho overcome by bis distrust of 
Radicalism. General i>k Cis-sf.y is believed to have no 
polities. Ho is a soldier, and as hucU his first duty is 
to obey orders. Nominally, of course, lie is M. Dn> Alice's 
colleague ; really lie is Marshal MacMahon’s deputy. Ho too, 
however, has a special function as regards foreign Powers, 
inasmuch jus he is associated with that exceedingly gradual 
reorganization of the French army which has perhaps done 
as much as the Dukci Uiicazks’s tact to convince Germany' 

I that she has nothing to fear on tho side of Franco. 

1 These make tho contingent which M. Buffet’s Cabinet 
has bequeathed to its successor. The best known of tho 
new names is that of M. Christopher. As a former 
President of tlio Ijcft Centre ho would onco have been a 
great power in tho Cabinet, hut it is difficult to predict 
what place the Lett. Centro will occupy in the new Legis- 
lalure. According to some observers, they liavo not lost us 
much ground in the elections as is generally supposed. Ac¬ 
cording to others, tho group, as it has hitherto been known v 
is virtually annihilated, and, if a Left Centre continues to 
exist, it will not be the Left Centre with which we have so 
long been familiar. It is quite possible that the policy of 
the Conservatives in dissociating themselves from tho 
Left so completely as they did may provo to have greatly 
injured t.lm Left Centre in tho elections. Jt used to bo 
said that France was Lett Centro, and in so far as this 
meant that, the type of Republicanism advocated by tlio 
Left Centre was the type which in 1873 would have 
been popular with the constituencies, tho statement 
was probably true. Jlut tho credit of tho Loft Centro 
depended as much perhaps on their supposed power 
to convince tho Conservatives that a Republican Govern¬ 
ment was inevitable as on their supposed discernment in 
making that, discovery for thomselves, and when their in¬ 
fluence over the Conservatives turned out to bo very slight, 
the electors may insensibly have learned to look to a 
stronger variety of Republicanism as a bettor foundation 
for a permanent Government. It is curious that, though 
the elections nro over and tho results v known, wo should 
still bo speaking in this uncertain strain. But the real 
character of a newly elected Legislature has seldom boexy. bo 
completely a matter of conjecture as in tho case of f ’ o 
now French Chambers. There is so large a proportion 
now names among the deputies, and so much ignorance 
exists us to tho precise relation between tbo professions of 
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the candidates during the canvass and their future action 
in divisions, that, beyond the fact that France is decisively 
Republican, nothing can bo said to be placed beyond 
doubt. M. Ricaud, tbe new Minister of the Interior, in 
tho only member of the Cabinet who as yet has a seat 
in noither Chamber. Tbo eleotions have proved that 
this office is not so important as it used to be 
considered in the days when tho peasants voted at 
the bidding of tlio local authorities, ami the majority of 
the returns were arranged in the Minister’s bureau. IIut 
the Minister of the Interior has so much power over the 
press and over the many incidents which bring Frenchmen 
into contact with the Administration, that the popularity of 
aCahinot depends on him in a greater degree than upon the 
Prime Minister himself. If M. Buffet had not united tho 
two offices in his own person, ho would have been very 
much less hated than ho succeeded in making himself. 
M. Ricard will have it in his power greatly to soften the 
impression of unbending rigidity which M. Dufauue's pre¬ 
sence at the head of affairs will lie calculated to create. 
M. Waopington lias the recommendation of having been 
a Minister under M. Tiiieks and a colleague of M. Casimir 
PIhier. The most important thing about tho appointment 
is that ho is a Protestant, and that the nomination of a 
Protestant io tho Ministry of Education may be taken 
as an indication that the new Cabinet will not by 
specially clerical in its policy. As regards tho 
actual administration of tho department, thero is no 
reason why a Protestant should not show as much 
consideration to all tho reasonable claims of the clergy as a 
Roman Catholic. But when it is remembered that to be a 
Protestant in France is at least as great a drawback to political 
success as to be a Catholic is in England, it is a strong step 
to put M. W Addington in the office which of all others, ex¬ 
cept that of Public Worship, brings tho holder into contact 
with the Church. It is possible that this appointment may 
prove the most prudent that M. Dufauke has made. There 
is no great danger that the clergy will quarrel with the 
Ministry, because they must bo very well aware that in tho 
present condition of affairs they are not likely to get one 
more to their mind. But any suspicion of clericalism would 
at once have embroiled tbe Ministry with M. Gamurtta. 
Just as M. Thiers claimed to liavo discovered that 
tho Republic was the Government which united French¬ 
men most, so M. Gam u etta claims to have discovered 
that resistance to clericalism is the policy whic h unites 
Republicans most. In his speech at Lyons the other 
day ho professed to see iu tho recent elections a con¬ 
spicuous triumph of this policy. It is not the nspect which 
the elections wore to the eyes of spectators; and it may be 
suspected that M. Gamuktta chooses to describe them in 
these terms because he knows that, so long as ho can keep 
religious matters before tho eyes of his followers, the 
political differences which separate them from one another 
will bo less apparent. It will take Home very decided 
measures of deference to the clergy to convince Frenchmen 
that there is any danger of improper submission to eccle¬ 
siastical pretensions on the part of a Ministry in which a 
Protestant is Minister of Education. Admiral Foluuvhon, 
the new Minister of Marine, unites the seemingly incon¬ 
sistent attributes of being a member of the Right Centre 
and of having been a Minister under M. Gamukita. 1 Lis* 
appointment may perhaps bo accepted as conclusive 
evidence that the now Cabinet- is not about to commit the 
blunders of which its predecessor was guilty, and to mix 
itself up with any shortsighted and unpatriotic attacks on 
tho Government of National Defence. 

Such is tho Ministry which Marshal MaoMaiiox has 
persuaded himself to accept. As has I won said, if ho 
could have made equal advances to tho Loft six months 
ago, tho results of tho elections might have been less un¬ 
favourable to tho policy which ho personally favours. But 
the Conservatives around him could not bo convinced that 
a judicious and timely compromise with the Conservative 
elements in tho Left was tho best issue they could expect. 
Whether it will bo possible for the now Ministry to hold 
its own before a majority which must be described rather 
as critical and expectant than as positively favourable w ill 
probably depend on the promptness with which M. Ddfaure 
declares his acceptance of the particular Liberal proposals 
which he is willing to introduce into his programme. 


AMERICAN OFFICIAL SCANDALS. 

I N unauimously preferring articles o£ impeachment 
against General Bkdknai’ the American House of Rf^' 
preseniatives has undoubtedly expressed the indignant 
feeling of tho whole country. The guilt of the delinquent 
is not denied, and the circumstances of his crime are in tho 
highest degree simple and vulgar. As Secretary of War 
General Belknap had tho patronage of certain frontier 
posts which provided opportunities of lucrative traffic with 
tbo Indians. In one instance at least the Secretary re¬ 
ceived an annual payment of 1,000/. from the occupier of 
tho post, and it is naturally suspected that ho may have 
made other arrangements of the same kind. The ultimate 
paymasters were perhaps tho Indian purchasers, though it 
may be contended that the privileged trader would, even if 
he had not paid for his appointment, have charged for 
bis goods the highest prico which he could obtain. The 
distress which the President is said to feci since the dis¬ 
covery of the guilt of his Minister may possibly bo aggra¬ 
vated by regret for tho undue haste with which he believed 
his excuses and accepted his resignation. It seems that 
there was a technical doubt whether the process of impeach¬ 
ment is applicable to a criminal functionary after his 
retirement from office. Tbe difficulty seemed to bo 
imaginary, for no legislator would intentionally moke the 
prosecution of ft culprit depend on any condition subse¬ 
quent to the date of his offence; but the objection was so 
far plausible that tho Sena to referred to a Committee 
the question whether the articles of impeachment could be 
received. It. has since been determined that the impeach¬ 
ment shall proceed, and an ordinaiy criminal prosecution 
has been simultaneously instituted; though unexpected 
difficulties have subsequently arisen in tho way of both 
inodes of procedure. According to General Bxlknap's 
first statement, the bribes lmd been received without his 
privity by his wife; but ho professed to acknowledge his 
own formal responsibility for the transaction. The simple- 
minded President seems at once to have believed the im¬ 
probable assertion, and consequently to have accepted the 
resignation, instead of either dismissing the offender, or 
suspending him from office while the House considered the 
propriety of an impeachment. General Belknap soon after¬ 
wards found it impossible to sustain the fiction which hail 
sufficed to impose on the President. Ho now confesses his 
guilt; and it perhaps matters little whether ho is sentenced 
by the Senate or merely relegated to infamous obscurity. 

Only a few days before the occurrence of tho latest 
scandal. General Bahoock, the President’s private secre¬ 
tary, had been acquitted at St. Louis on a charge of com¬ 
plicity with certain distillers who have, with the connivance 
of the revenue officers, defrauded the Treasury of largo 
sums. It was proved that the defendant had sent to somo 
of the persons concerned in the fraud telegraphic messages 
which, according to tho theory of the prosecution, were in¬ 
tended to warn t hem of the impending visits of inspectors 
or detective officers from Washington. Ono person con¬ 
cerned hud inclosed considerable suras of money to General 
Babcock ; but, according to his ow r n evidence, ho had 
afterwards withdrawn tho drafts from tho envelopes 
before they wore transmitted by post. Tho evidence ol 
the President, taken by commission, was highly favourable 
to the accused; but the Court rejected tho greater part 
of the proof as irrelevant, and only received tbe remainder 
us evidence to character. General Baticock is entitled to 
the benefit of his acquittal; but it is unfortunate that 
the proved corruption of subordinate) officers should haro 
involved in suspicion the President’s most confidential 
assistant. Tho integrity and energy of Mr. Bristow, tho 
Secretary of the Treasury, will probably during his tenure 
of otlico discourage tho repetition of tho frauds which J10 
has exposed and punished ; but it has boon proved that tho 
simplest method of evading taxes due to tho Governmont is 
to divide tho spoil with revenue officers. Mr. Bristow's 
immediate predecessors, Mr. Boutwrll and Mr. Richardson, 
professedly made appointments to office on political 
grounds; and Mr. Boutwell, though he is not suspected 
of personal dishonesty, with tbo sanction of the President 
sot the example of deliberately violating the law by re¬ 
issuing a large amount of greenbacks wliich had been 
withdrawn from circulation. There was no reason to 
suppose that political nominees of the dominant party 
would bo competent or scrupulous; nor is Mr. Bristow 
probably surprised by the discovery that his subordinates 
arc open to bribes. It is not known whether ho believed 
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before’ the verdict in the guilt imputed to General Babcock. 
With tho indefensible nets of his colleague at tho War 
Office be had no official connexion. 

Tiie enormous and ixnpudonfc robberies perpetrated by 
Tweed and his accomplices at the expense of the City of 
New York wore regarded in tho United States with a fool¬ 
ing of amusement which interfered with duo moral indig¬ 
nation. It was known that the swindling demagogues of 
the Corporation, in making vast fortunes for themselves, 
executed tho intentions of their constituents, to whom they 
imparted a share of tho plunder. After tho full exposure of 
his frauds, Tweed was returned to the State Senate by tho 
same Irish majority which had originally placed him in 
power. The inhabitants of other Stales aud cities con- 
grat ulated themselves on their exemption from tho supre¬ 
macy of an ignoraut and dishonest immigrant rabble, 'flic 
withdrawal of the better classes from public life, and the 
general disrepute which attached to professional politicians, 
failed to suggest tho inference that legislators and func¬ 
tionaries who were not paid in repute or general esteem 
would be likely to pay themyolves in money. A deeper 
feeling than the contemptuous irritation which had been 
provoked by the New York scandals was aroused 
by the exposure of the motive* which had induced 
Congress to grant subsidies to the Pacific ltailway. A large 
number of members had been bribed by tho agents of tho 
Company with shares or money; and ono conspicuous 
Republican patriot, after selling his veto, lmd made an 
elaborate series of false statements to conceal his guilt, 
j^bout the same time several Northern adventurers who 
had by the votes of the negroes obtained office in the 
Southern States' committed flag!'ant acts of pillage. The 
discredit which consequently attached to tho Republican 
party produced the reaction of 1S74, which resulted in tho 
return of a large Democratic majority to the House. Tho 
people of the United States sincerely dislike fraud aud 
misgovernment; but unfortunately their institutions place 
them, except in times of excitement, at the nuicy of pro¬ 
fessional politicians and election managers. Tho crime of 
(general Belknav will perhaps in its consequences affect 
the Presidential election. A President who has during 
Lift term of office been constantly associated with 
persons of bad character will have acquired a re¬ 
putation for bad luck, which is almost as conclusive 
against his claim to rc-ebetiou as participation in (ho con¬ 
duct of his favourites. It is not impossible that tho dis¬ 
credit may extend to tho Republican party; but unfortu¬ 
nately there can bo iu> security against the reeunmi^o of 
official corruption. Jt is now stated that strong suspicion 
of fraud attaches to other public functionaries. 

Some improvement might probably result from the 
adoption of the scheme of Civil Service Reform which has 
been steadily discountenanced by General Gi.ant at tho 
instance of his principal supporters in the Senate. A suc¬ 
cessful competitor in an examination has a Fair chanco of 
being personally honest; and the occupation of a perma¬ 
nent office with gradual promotion would furniah additional 
motives for good conduct. At present the local party 
managers have a large share iu the distribution of patrou- 
ttgo; and their nominees arc appointed either because they 
have made them selves useful iu elections or because they 
have purchased the good will of their patrons. During 
their coulinuiiucc in office they are compelled to 
pay a heavy percentage on I licit* salaries for the ex¬ 
penses of the party organization; aud they probably find 
pu. the unavoidable tax utt excuse for recouping themselves, 
as occasion may offer, by tho acceptance of bribes. It 
would evidently bo impossible to practise similar extortion 
if the Civil Service were independent and permanent.; but 
until a higher moral standard of administrafivo integrity 
is established corruption will not be extirpated. Whatever 
may be done in relation to clerks and excise officers, Cabi¬ 
net Ministers cannot be appointed by literary competition. 
The hx-S ecretary of War is virtually convicted of receiving 
bribes, and the late Secretary of tho Interior is charged 
with similar transactions. It is not for foreigners to sug¬ 
gest the securities which ought to bo taken against tho 
continuance of iniquities which are regarded in the United 
States with just and creditable disapproval. If the services 
of the best class of Americans could be obtained by tbo 
Republic, no further reform would bo needed; but thu 
moral and intellectual aristoc racy will not court the patron¬ 
age of election managers, and, if they entered into tho 
competition for employment, thoy would not succeed. 
Tho measures of retrenchment which have lately been 
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carried through tho House of Representatives seom to fa 
highly unseasonable. When men in high offico taka bribe®, 
the presumption iB not that public servants aro overpaid. The 
Democratic majority has reduced tho salary of tho Minister 
in London, while General Schenck, having resigned his post 
under circumstances not yot fully explained, is crossing the 
Atlantic to vindicate his dealings with tho Emma Mine; 
and it has been decided that the President shall receive the 
absurdly inadequate income of 5 jOoo/. a year when his pri¬ 
vate secretory has been tried for corruption, aud when his 
Secretary for War has confessed his guilt. Iu countries 
where official purity is tho rule, certain American institu¬ 
tions have not yet been adopted. It is worth while to 
consider tho tendency of further changes in tho direction of 
democracy. Chivalry, according to Burke, was the cheap 
defence of nations. The administration of public affairs by 
gentlemen may perhaps also tend to cheapness. 


ITALY. 

T HE second Session of tho twelfth Italian Parliament 
was opened by the King on Monday last. That tho 
twelfth Italian Parliament should be now sitting is not tho 
least wonderful among the many wonderful things of tho 
times; and the King was able to address the Chambers in 
language which must have been pleasant to hear, aud 
which, if a little coloured by hope, was yet based on a 
solid foundation of fact, Italy is prosperous within; and, 
for tho first timo since an Italian Parliament existed, tho 
Chambers have before them a reasonable prospect of seeing 
the current expenditure nearly balanced by tho receipts. 
That it will be quite balanced is perhaps too much to liopo 
for. As the Kino pointed out, now burdens aro to be assumed 
by the Government, and, oven if the receipts did balance tho 
expenditure, there would Btill be the llouling debt und a 
depreciated currency between Italy and perfect solvency. 
Still, if the immense difficulties which Italy has had to 
five aro taken into account, the financial position is now 
Letter than conld a few years ago have been anticipated, 
and great credit is due to Sella for his energetic efforts to 
keep Italy in tho right path, and to Minguetti lor tho 
assiduity with which he has followed in tho steps of JSema. 
Italy is on tho point of renewing its Treaties ot Commerce 
with its nearest neighbours, and tho Kino was enabled 
to announce that ho saw tho way at ouco to make good 
bargains with France, Austria, and Switzerland, anil to 
maintain intact the principles of free trade. It is fortunate 
that in the case of Franco it was not necessary to nolvo tho 
difficult problem of combining good bargaining with free 
trade during the government of M. Thiers; and it is satis¬ 
factory to find that tho strenuous efforts of the Austrian 
Protectionists to take the opportunity of a depressed state 
of trade to force Austria into a retrograde path aro not 
likely to be successful. With the army tho Ktng is well 
satisfied, and his satisfaction is derived from what he has 
himself seen. Italy has worked very hard, spent much, 
and thought much iu order to have an army able to main¬ 
tain order at homo aud inspire respect abroad. Tho King 
now tells his people that they have got a good army, and 
he speaks with the authority of an experience drawn both 
from successful aud from unsuccessful wars. It is now 
nearly ten years since tho raw army of Italy learned at the 
hands of Austria a severe but very useful lesson, and the 
King, when ho praises tho army he now has, must mean 
that his troops would be able to fight on a footing of 
something like equality whoever might bo tho foe. Tho 
army being in good order, it is now, as tho King modestly 
puts it, timo to attend to the navy. It is exceedingly im¬ 
probable that Italy will for some timo to come be able 
lo a fiord tbo costly luxury of a new ironclad fleet for 
offensive operations. What money sho has to spend for 
murithno purposes must be mainly spent on harbour fortifi¬ 
cations and on vessels of defence. She may reasonably 
hope that, if she is prudent and pacific, sho will not bo 
without the aid of an ally possessed of much greater mari¬ 
time power than herself should war bo unhappily forced 
on her. 

It is not, however, enough for the twolfth Italian Par¬ 
liament to know that the present position of the country^ 
and its army is reasonably good. Italy aspires to more 
than this. Sho claims to raqkas one of the Great Powers, 
und it is in this capacity that the King statosthat she has 
addressed the Porte in support of the An dr assy Note. The 
Porte, owing to tho curious intervention of the tiny State 
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of Piedmont in the Crimean War, cannot dispute the claim, 
and it may view tho adhesion of Italy to the course taken 
by Austria with tho complaoenoy derived from tho know¬ 
ledge that Italy, like Austria, haB done something to 
foment the insurrection which tho Great Powers arc 
now endeavouring to suppress. Whether as a sig. 
natary of tho Treaty of Paris or as a Great Power, 
it is convenient that Italy should be invited to take 
notice that the bargain is reform on the one sido and 
suppression of the insurrection on tho other. Naturally, 
such pleasing tributes to the new importance of Italy as 
the visits in tho year just finished of tho Emperor of 
Austria and the German Emperor were not passed over | 
by tho King ; and when he thought of the more powerful j 
and the more recent of his guests, Victor Emmanuel may i 
have congratulated himself on not having.to occupy tho 
attention of his Parliament with ecclesiastical squabbles. 
Benevolence ought always to accompany greatness, and 
Italy is now endeavouring to show that, if she is a Great 
Power, slio is alBO willing to be a kind and useful one. Tho 
Italian Government acceded at once to tho request of the 
Khemve to nominate a Commissioner for tho regulation of 
Egyptiafi finance. It has explained its readiness by point¬ 
ing nut that it seemed to it that Italy might act a useful 
part as a buffer between Prance and England in case 
disputes should arise between these two other Great 
Powers on Egyptian questions. That Italy owes much to 
Franco and to England every impartial Italian would 
readily admit. The debt to France is notorious to all 
the world, and tho greatness of its obligation to England 
has lately been placed in a very clear light by the 
publication of Lord Palmerston's letters. If Italy owes 
the origin of its unity and independence to Franco, it owes 
to England that they were not stifled immediately on their 
birth. Tho Cabinet of Lord Palmerston was engaged for 
years in seeing that the Emperor of the Fun nth did not 
kill his own political offspring. In its gratitude Italy now 
offers to appear in Egypt as the sedulous and impartial 
friend of those from whom it has received so many benefits. 
We have only to express onr pleasure at this kind thought 
of us and our interests, and a little mild wonder at Italy 
having attained a position which qualifies hor to step 
forward as a Great Power, and sec in a brotherly sort of 
way tlmt England and Franco do not fall out and do each 
other serious harm. 

Tho principal measure which the Kino had to recom¬ 
mend to his Parliament was the purchase of the railway 
system of Upper Italy. As this system is part of the same 
enterprise witli a system of equal magnitude in Austria, tho 
purchase has taken the form of nn international arrange¬ 
ment, and the King declares himself bound to carry out tho 
convention ho has made with tho Emperor of Austria. Tho 
Government has also arranged for the purchase of the Roman 
and the Southern lines. Into the terms of tho arrangements 
made it is not necessary to entor, further than to say that 
the basis is ono by which the immediate outlay of cash is 
almost wholly avoided. An auuuity is to be paid to 
provide for the obligations, and au issue of Italian Rentes 
gives such compensation to the shareholders as they havo 
been able to exact. But it is the Companies who havo 
been anxious to sell, as they liavo been labouring under 
financial difficulties, and have allowed the linns to get into 
bad order. Money will have to bo provided for renewal 
and now equipment, and the Government has had to 
purchase the lines in order that tho traffic of tho country 
may be carried on. There are somo advantages in the 
railways of a country belonging to the .State, and Italy may 
perhaps ono day find that it has benefited pecuniarily by 
having bought up its railways when they were to be bad 
at a comparatively moderate cost. But for the moment 
the necessity of providing cash to put the linos in fair 
working order will bo a serious burden on the Treasury, 
and the management of a great railway system by tho Stato 
is a very anxious business. Tho dangers of jobbery, 
of abuse of political influence, and of the State being forced 
by clamour to reduce its tariffs below a remunerative level, 
are very serious, and aro especially dangerous in a country 
like Italy, whore there is great difficulty already in shaking 
off tho bad traditions of the Vorld of unscrupulous and 
over-unmerous officials fostered by tho petty Governments 
f@kich formerly had possession of the country. It is not 
improbable that the tjuestiou that will excite the liveliest 
discussion, in ike Italian Parliament will be not whether tho 
arrangements for purchase should bo sanctioned, or 
whether the terms aro satisfactory, but how tho railways 


are to be worked when the Stato has got possession i>t 
them. The Government has recently hod a warning of the 
losses it may sustain when it listens to appeals made On 
behalf of commercial undertakings. In defemtoo to 
urgent representations made by prominent members of 
both political parties, the Government not long ago ad¬ 
vanced a large sum to a Company carrying on a packet ser¬ 
vice in the Mediterranean on a scale which even iu England 
or Franco would be thought considerable. In spite, however, 
of the assistance tendered to it, the Company had soon after¬ 
wards to declare itself insolvent, and the Government to 
all appearance did no good by a liberality which Italy 
could very ill afford. The Government may not have much 
reason to fear hostile criticism on its blunder, as it acted 
in accordance with tlie wishes of opponents as well as of 
friends. But the incident will be fresh in the memory of all 
who havo to consider the precautions under which the 
management of tho State lines is to be carried on. If the 
lines could but be well managed, tbero is probably nothing 
in the purchase to injuro the financial position of 
tho country; but it is so uncertain whether the 
lines will be well managed that it is impossible not to 
recognize that a new cloud threatens to overshadow Italian 
finance. It is a cloud that may fade away, and tho clouds, 
that threaten Italy have a singular turn for fading away ; 
but it is also one that may grow larger and darker than, 
it will be at all agreeable lor Italians to contemplate. 


THE BITUJALS AGITATION. 

npHEUE is something very significant, though perhaps 
1 injudiciously candid, in the jubilation of tho Liberal 
organs over tbo result of the division on Mr. Osborne 
Morgan's Resolution. The nominal question at issue sinks 
out of sight, or is just touched upon in a passing way. The 
critical importance of tho event is found, not in its bearing 
on the Burials question, but in the fact that it has afforded 
the scattered sections of the Liberal party an opportunity 
of again meeting each other in the sumo lobby. The 
estranged brethren have kissed each other, and the flock 
has on on more been gathered to the fold at the call of the 
shepherd. “ Tho Conservative party," screams the Daily 
Telegraphy with its hat in the air, “ has been out- 
44 maiuonvred.” “ A powerful force, combining tho ardour 
44 of tho Dissenters, the energy of the liomu Rulers, ancl 
“ the statesmanship of the Whig*,’’ has at last been 
brought together, it' only for a single night, under Lord 
Uautimsiox's guidance, and it is hoped that tho bulky 
alienation of tho Dissenters is now at. an end. How to 
bring back tho missing contingent has been for somo time 
a crucial question for the Liberal party j and many ingenious- 
minds luive no doubt becu brooding over it. Tho attempt 
to get up an agitation about the Slave-Trade Circular has, for 
obvious reasons, not been very successful. But Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Resolution offered another chance, and has been 
inoro judiciously worked. Wo aro indebted to the Daily 
Telegraph, for tho information that “ itisespccmlly good for the 
•* Liberals to give battle on a question of sentiment rather 

than of practical reform." it is in tho sphere of sentiment 
that they have found inspiration for all their great achieve¬ 
ments ; and “ the strength of the party is in its feelings, not 
“ iu its opinions.” 4i A strong sentiment unites all sections of 
14 Liberals, as pieces of iron of different quality can be fused 
“ by fierce heat." There cun be no doubt that, as Mooi/v 
and Sankvt as well us Mr. Gladstone have shown, emo¬ 
tionalism is a great force in its way. When Mr. Gladstone 
came into office tho party wus roused to heroic ardour. 
Everybody felt that common things had ceased to be, that 
hmnan nature had been delightfully sublimated, and that 
the perfection of everything was very near at baud. No 
doubt this sort of excitement is very stimulating while it 
lasts, and there are various symptoms that the Liberal party 
lias still a hankering for another bout of it. These have 
been dull times of lato; and it is easy to understand the 
fondness with which fervent Liberals look back* e*i tho 
exhilaration of othor days. 

It is important to bear ibis attitado of the Liberal party 
in mind in studying Us connexion with the Burials agita¬ 
tion. It is though r. to be necessary to weld the different 
sections of the party together j and us the Daily Tdegmph 
justly observes, tbero is nothing like getting up 44 a fierce 
“ heat" for such a purpose, and any fuel that happens to be 
handy will do very well. This is really the main cause 
of the agitation. What is called the Dumb ggga&t*: i* — 
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fact, two questions, or at least a question with two faces. 
On the one Bide is the plaiu, practical question how 
public provision is to be made for interments; and on the 
other ifl the problem how to get up a sensational white heat 
for the engineering purposes of the Liberal party. What, 
then* is the grievance which is complained of? From 
of old church aud churchyard have been regarded us 
one; until a comparatively modern period everybody was, 
as a rule, baptized at the parish font, married in the church, 
and buried, in the churchyard, with the services of tbo 
Church in each case. There was no clement of sectarian 
controversy in tho matter; the services of the Church were 
open to all the population alike; and every one accepted 
these services as a natural part of an Englishman’s birth¬ 
right. In tho course of time people began to iudulge their 
private tastes as regards preaching, aud when they did not 
like the parish clergyman they went elsewhere. Hut still 
the main body of the population, however averse some of 
them might be to tbo parsons’ sermons, clung instinctively 
to the national system of marriage and burial. They felt 
that they were more akin with their race if on these 
solemn occasions they were identified with the old, time- 
honoured services which had been so dear to many genera¬ 
tions of their countrymen. Tho Church made no diffi¬ 
culties as to keeping open doors for every class, for this 
was indeed alike its privilege and duty. Nobody was 
compelled to come, but all who came wero welcome. In 
those days philosophical Liberals had not discovered that 
a church could be a church without a creed. Nothing 
would then have been more startling to tbo minds of men 
than the notion that the temple in which they worshipped 
was only a fortuitous agglomeration of stones and lime, 
not especially identified with oaio sort of service or form of 
belief more than another. There is perhaps no stronger 
example of the way in which even clever people get confused 
and bewildered by the uso of cant expression:- than the sort 
of argument which was heard on Friday v. - t.k, and which 
is constantly raised in discussions of this kind. Sir W. 
Harcoukt, for instance, was not ashamed to repeat the 
question which had already been asked by members from 
whom it came mure naturally—Is not tho Church degrading 
itself into a sect by proclaiming its belief in anything in j 
particular? Mr. Cuoss had referred to the practice of tho j 
Quakers in regard to their own graveyards, and Sir 
William, with pathetic amazement, very much in tho tone 
with which Mrs. Swoons used to frighten ilio drapers 
by asking “Will it wash ? ** exclaimed, “ W r hat! is 
“ tbe National Church to be dethroned from its rank 
w as an establishment, and reduced to that of a sect?” 
Every Church must of course bo a sect, in so far as it 
professes a distinctive ruligion; tho difference between 
the Society of Friends and tho Church of England is 
not that the former has peculiar tenet a and the latter 
has not, but that the Church represents Iho common 
feeling and belief of the great body of the English people, 
while the Soc iety of Friends represents only tho opinions 
of a small and eccentric denomination. As soon as the 
principle ia laid down that the Church of England is 
a mere question of masonry, a sort of St. James's Hall, 
which any set of people can have the use of for any per¬ 
formance they like, tho Church is practically disestablished. 
There are weak-minded persons even in the Church of 
England who are deluded with tho idea that it would 
remain a Church even thongh its pulpits were open to 
anybody and everybody to preach what they pleased. It is 
obvious, however, that though the Church might still 
remain in a certain way a useful public institution, just 
as a town-hall is, it would certainly not be tbo Church 
of England in the sense in which it has always existed. 
And this is what thoso who are in earnest in enforcing 
the claims of Dissenters to the parish churchyards on their 
own terms have in view. It is important to observe that 
the Resolution, as it was proposed, started with a mLs-state¬ 
ment. It asserted that “tbe parish churchyards of 
“ England and Wales had been appropriated to the use of 
‘ .he entire body of the# parishioners.” This is true as fur 
as it goes i but it leaves entirely out of view tbe rather 
material fact that thin right exists only on specified con¬ 
ditions. Again, the Resolution laid dSwn that it is “ just 
11 aud right, while making proper provision for the mainte- 
“ nance of order and decency,” to make certain changes; 
but the Hpeocli of the mover showed that, this was a mere 
form of words, and that there was no intention whatever 
to take any precautions to maintain order and decency, 
but that it was part of the scheme to throw open the 
.— „ 


churchyards for tho performance of any kind of ceremony 
or demonstration which tho persons conducting a funeral 
might choose to resort to. Mr. Osbornb Morgan said very 
frankly“ I will tell tlio House what safeguards I would 
“ propose. None whatever. This is a matter on which 
“ wo might safely trust to tho good sense and good feeling 
“ of our foliow-countryrnon.’* It is notorious, however, 
that there are sections of the community who have peculiar 
notions of decency and order which are not shared by tho 
rest of ruaukiud. As to the final conclusion, it was also 
delusive, because what it proposed was not an enforcement 
of existing rights, as was pretended, but an innovation 
based on grounds of supposed expediency. The whole 
Resolution was therefore disingenuous and illogical. 

The Homk Secretary, by roduciug the subject to its 
matter-of-fact elements, immediately brought to the ground 
the artificial structure, all canvas and daubing, which 
Mr. Osjsokkb Morgan uud his friends had so laboriously 
constructed for tbe occasion. The sober facts of tho 
case may bo simply stated. Either there is something 
distinctive about a parish churchyard or there is not. 
If there is, why should peoplo who ailcct to despiso its 
character and associations, and who sneer, with Mr. 
Unioni, at “What d’ye call it, consecration?” be so 
anxious to bo buried there when they can easily be buried 
somewhere else ? If there is not., what docs it matter in 
\\ hat enclosure a l>ody is laid ? Again, if it is such a 
matter of conscience with the Dissenters to have their own 
peculiar services, it is equally a matter of conscience with 
Churchmen that their similar rights should be respected. 
They are in possession ; prescription is on their side; tho 
churchyards arc in law freeholds of the rector or vicar just 
as the churches arc *, and if these rights are taken away, it 
will bo the first- step towards disestablishment. Disesta¬ 
blishment, of course, may or may not bo desirable, but at 
least it should bo done openly and deliberately, in full view 
of what it means. There is nothing either in tho marriage 
or burial services which offends any body of Christians ; 
and it is notorious that a largo number of Dissenters prefer 
them to the extempore utterances of tlieir own ministers, 
and that in many places where there is a public cemetery, 
containing both consecrated and unconsecrated ground, 
Dissenters resent being buried in the part reserved for 
them, which remains empty, while the other is crowded 
with their bodies. It would seem to be natural therefore 
that where there is a choice of accommodation, Dissenters 
should go where they can be comfortable in their own 
way, and they suffer no grievance in having to do so. The 
question thus resolves itself into wliat should be done in 
the comparatively small and continually decreasing number 
of cases in which the parish churchyard is the only avail¬ 
able place of sepulture. Mr. Cross’s statistics show that, 
as the churchyards fill up, and population increases, the 
churchyards are closed and cemeteries have to ho pro¬ 
vided ; and no reasonable person can doubt that a public# 
necessity of this kind ought to be provided for systematic¬ 
ally. llefore very long, at tho present rate of burial, all tbo 
churchyards will be filled up; ami then thero will bo no 
question of anybody being buried in them. Nothing can 
bo more preposterous than to mako an organic revolution 
for tlio sake of adjusting a small detail of machinery 
which is every day settling itself by tho more course of 
events. It is satisfactory to know that the Government 
has undertaken to deal with tho question in the only way 
in which it requires to, or can safely, be dealt with—its 
practical aspect—and it is to bo hoped, as Mr. Cross 
said, that we shall hear no moro of these miserable little 
ecclesiastical disputes which are manufactured only as an 
instrument of political agitation. 


TIIE SLAVE CIRCULAR IN THE LORDS. 

T HE history of tho Slave Circulars is a proof that it is 
not always an advantage to have several alternatives 
to choose from. The Government were in this position as 
regards the issuing of instructions relative to the treatment 
of fugitive slaves. They had in the first instance to decide 
whether to do something or to do nothing. It has been 
contended that boro was their first blunder. They* might, 
it is said, have issued no instructions on the subject, and 
then there would hove been neither First nor SeoojJI 
Circular, nor Royal Commission, nor debates in either 
House. This criticism has a good deal of wisdom in it, 
bat it is the sort of wisdom that commonly comes after the 
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event It is now seen that tho action of the Govern¬ 
ment has been unfortunate, and it is very natural to ask 
why they could not have lot. things alone. Supposing, 
however, that they hod let things alone, and that there¬ 
upon Romo naval commander hod got into difficulties about 
an escaped slave, it would have been equally natural to ask 
whya Cabinet which had been warned by tho Indian Govern¬ 
ment that the question threatened tb become troublesome 
had been so weak os to leave it to the discretion of tho 
first blundering naval officer whom chance might take into 
tho Persian Gulf? But tho propriety of framing a 
Circular of some kind does not involve tho propriety of 
issuing the wonderful document which made its appearance 
in the summer. Still it would be unkind to lay much stress 
upon this point, because, as soon us tho Cabinet came to 
know what was in tho First Circular, they were as much 
ashamed of it as any one else could bo. It was hastily i 
buried, and no ono but tho Attorney-Gen krai, attended 
the funeral. Thereupon the Government had once moro 
to chooso betweon action and inaction. The same reasons 
which had made it expedient to put out tho First Circular 
made it equally expedient not to leave the ground unoccupied 
when it had been withdrawn. The error on this occasion 
was that, while professing to give their commanders posi¬ 
tive instructions how to treat such slaves ns might come 
on board, the Government did not think it necessary to make 
their instructions precise as well as positive. They were 
of one mind as to throwing over the Attorney-General, 
and as to maintaining both the extra-territorial character 
of a Queen’s ship on tho high seas and the effect of that, 
extra-territorial character on tho status of slaves received 
on board. But they could not come to any conclusion as 
to what should he done wilh a slrtve who has got on board 
a Queen’s ship in territorial waters. It was easy enough 
to say, Don’t let a nlave get on board if yon can possibly 
help it; bnt the united intelligence of tho Cabinet was 
baffled by tho hypothetical inquiry of an imaginary com¬ 
mander, If 1 have not been able to help it, what am I to do 
with him afterwards? The excitement caused by the 
publication of tho First Circular prevented them from 
answering, Give him up to his owdc; an appreciation 
of practical difficulties prevented them from answering, 
Keep him on board until such time ns you can land him in 
some territory where his freedom will bo respected. In 
this dilemma they issued an order which either throw the 
responsibility of a decision upon the commander of the 
ship, or, if ho tried to follow tho letter of his instructions, 
bode him put tho slave on shore and then shut his eyes, so 
that ho might not seo what became of him. Even if this 
Second Circular had been allowed to pass unchallenged, 
it could only have put off the evil day. A commander 
whose sympathies were with tho slave would have read 
tho direction not to give him up to his master as tanta¬ 
mount to a direction not to turn him out of tho ship so 
long as there was any clmncc of his master catching him. 
A commander who siruply wished to obey orders would 
have put a slavo on shore under circumstances only colon r- 
ably different from a formal surrender. In otic way or the 
other tho question would have again presented itself for 
settlement, and tho Cabinet would have found that they 
had gained nothing by postponing it. Chance, in the shape 
of a popular dislike of tho Second Circular almost .as great 
as that felt towards the First, saved tho Government from 
this misfortune. Whether they ultimately invent, a policy 
for themselves or are content to take one at tho hands of 
the Royal Commission, the whole question of the treatment 
of fugitive slaves will have to bo determined once for all. 
Everybody now knows, or may know, that English naval 
officers all over tlio world are waiting for orders whether, 
when their ships are lying in territorial waters, they are to 
give up escaped slaves to their masters, or to keep them 
on board until such time as they can set them free. 
It will be impossible to keep secret the answer which must 
ultimately be given to this inquiry, and it may be doubted 
whether in, the end tho Government will have really avoided 
responsibility by tho expedient of asking some ono else to 
frame their answer for them. Slave Powers will not be 
mollified, when their demands for tho return of fugitive 
slaves are refused, by the intimation that this new policy is 
not the work of Her Majesty’s Government. Tho English 



'Commission. 

Down to the deboto in tho .House of Lords on Tuesday 
the object of the Government'ro appointing the Commis¬ 


sion was at least intelligible. They had unexpectedly 
found it necessary to have a policy about fugitive slaves, 
and they had sot half a dozen clever people to invent one 
from sheer inability to invent one for themselves. Tho only 
wonder was why, under these circumstances, the Second 
Circular hud not shared the fate of the First. If the matter 
was so surrounded with uncertainty that only a Royal 
Commission could clear it up, why should the Go¬ 
vernment bo anxious to move in it prematurely ? 
Lord Cairns’s speech has entirely upset this theory. 
If tho Lord Chancellor's closing sentences are any 
index to the feelings of the Cabinet, they bum with 
desire to see the policy which only a fow weektf since Lord 
Cairns himself embodied in tho Second Circular completely 
reversed. 'Tho last part of his speech might have been 
delivered at an anti-slavery meeting. “I am ashamed,” he 
cried, “ to spe-ak oven for a moment as if slavery were a 
“ question on which IIer Majesty’s Government could eu- 
“ tertuin any doubt.” This argnes a really remarkable 
advance from the time when Her Majesty’^ Government 
entertained so much doubt about slavery that they ordered 
every commander of a Queen’s ship not to admit a fugitive 
slave on board uidess his life would be in manifest danger 
if ho were refused admission, and not to allow him to con¬ 
tinue on board a moment after tho danger was past. A 
slavo who, in consequence of this Cireulai*, has found him¬ 
self sent on shore with the knowledge that before ho has 
left tho ship many hours ho will bo once moro in his master’s 
custody, will bo disposed to agree with Lord Cairns that 
slavery is a question on which Ilr.n Majesty’s Government 
have a very decided opinion. Tho difference is that- the 
slave will believe that Her Majesty’s Government arc on 
the side of the master, whereas Lord Cairns is apparently 
under tho impression that they are on tho side of 
the slaw. “ 11 hit Majesty’s Government,” he goes on, 
“ have not concealed, they do not desiro to conceal, 
“ their policy, and to that policy they intend to adhere.” 
Really this is tho most perplexing assertion that has ever 
been made by a Cabinet Minister. All the world has sup¬ 
posed that tho Government had a policy ; that this policy 
was contained in tho Second Circular and was abandoned 
by reason of tho bad reception which tho .Second Circular 
met with ; that tho Second Circular met with this reception 
because it was supposed to favour the slave-owner, and 
that a Royal Commission had been appointed to spare the 
Government the annoyance of having to eat their words. 
Now Lord Cairns comes forward with A theory of the 
Second Circular which is opposed alike to tho letter of 
the document, to the opinion which hns universally been 
formed of it, and to the interpretation put upon it by ono 
of his own colleagues in tho House of Lords not two Lours 
later. Wo arc now, he trusts, about, to take a step towards 
the time when we may anticipate the destiny of this country 
to consummate the overthrow of slavery ; and this step will 
bo merely a justification of the policy set forth in the Second 
Circular, it is conceivable that tho Royal Commissioners 
may recommend that a slaves shall uot bo dismissed from a 
Queen’s ship until his freedom is absolutely assured. It 
is conceivable that, they may recommend that, in order not 
to offend slave-owning Powers, a slave received on board a 
Queen’s ship in territorial waters shall be put. on shore us 
soon as bis pursuer's back is turned. But it is not con¬ 
ceivable that a body of Commissione rs should make tho 
latter recommendation, ami at thu saino time believe that 
they are consummating “tho overthrow of that nefarious 
” system which has been at once tho curse and the disgrace 
14 of humanity.” This is a triumph of rhetorical com¬ 
bination which only men of Lord Cairns’s calibre can 
achieve, and which even they taunot maintain for more 
than a lew rapturous moments. 


CltlilSTJANTTY lmWKi’.X TWO I-OKS. 

I X an address which he delivered dome yon: s iu;o before a religious 
Congress at Munich Dr. Dblliii^cr starts ijvm the assertion that 
by the cradle of Christ inn theology stood t\v > mightv toes, heathen 
philosophy and the heretical gnosis, with both of which it had to 
con to act, and from both also had much to loam. No student of 
ecclesiastical history will question the correctness of hU statement. 
But a still broader truth is conveyed in a remark wo cftiuo acroBs 
tho other day, which applies, not only to tho early Church, but to 
tho whole course of l ’hnotion history from the beginning tall now. 
Christianity, it wus observed, lias in every agatoufe confronted by 
two rival religions; its morality has been threatened by the. higher 
Paganism, or worship of fcauty ; its doctrinal system by a scientitio 
Theism, or worship of what chums to be pure &$d absolute truth. 
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With both of these it lma always been in conflict, and yet to both 
it law been constrained to own its obligations; and this mutual iu- 
teivhange of blows and courtesies was never more conspicuous than 
iu our own day. A distinguishing feature of the lost half-century 
has been the revival of artistic taste and culture within the Chinch 
throughout Europe, of which the so-called Ritualistic movement is 
oue subordinate phase but alongside of this ecclesiastical restora¬ 
tion there has grown up a religion of art independent of all theo¬ 
logical restraints, ind looking on tbom much as the Homan and 
Florentine literati of the Uonaissanco looked on the reforms of Sa¬ 
vonarola. ^ Meanwhile the douiinuut suicutilic school is impatient 
of any Deity that cannot be ri'Rolwd into an impersonal abst raction, 
iUgl declines to proller more than *• a silent worship at the nitar of 
the Unknowable and Unknown/* Yet, at the same time, the ex¬ 
ponents of tho extremesl form of scientific Atheism loudly assort 
their claim to bo tlie prophets of n new and exclusively true 
religion. And, however much we may smile at the half-grotesque ! 
details of tho Cointist creed, with its elaborate mimicry of tho 
hierarchy, the discipline, and tho ritual of Catholicism, no one cun 
tail to he struck with so unexpected a homage to the inextinguish¬ 
able cravings of the religious sentiment, which it as fully recog- 
nizus as it entirely tails to satisfy. Nor cun the Church, which 
has in former periods accepted ihe services of an Augustine, an 
Aijumas, and u Pascal, aflect to ignore iu our owu dav tho need 
lor scientific champions of her cause. It may perhaps ho said that 
these opposite forms of faith or scepticism, iu whicliever light we 
choose to regard them, arc now more confident uud impetuous in 
their nsMult than has usually been the case before, mid that they more 
distinctly assume tho functions, nut of nn*ro negative criticism, 
hut «d rival creeds. \1 bother or not Mr. 31 ill could bo fairly con¬ 
sidered u The it t, ho inculcated :l kind of religious and ethical 
BvAem of his own, often borrowing tho language, if not tho ideas, 
of the historical religions which, lie rejected. And tho same may 
he said of some living writers who would bn classed more or less 
in the same category with him. And iIiuh again the artistic 
religion of Paganism finds a passionate apologist in Air. 
Swinburne. Rut if there is some didormice in their methods 

of warfare, the name triangular duel, so to call it, be¬ 
tween Christianity and iis two powerful rivals hits been in 
progress continually since the first preaching of the Gospel. The | 
two mighty antagonists stood, to repost l)r. Uiiliingu .* language, i 
by the cradle of the nat»wnl faith ; hut tho infant lb reules proved j 
Uroug enough to coerce, if not to strangle, them, re- rather sue- ! 
needed in bcmling them to the service of a power yet mightier than 
themselves. iSomu change there has been no doubt in their rela¬ 
tive importance as mankind has gradually advanced from what has 
been termed the mythological to the physical stage. Pagan art 
waa a far more formidable opponent to reckon with in the first cen¬ 
tury than Pagan philosophy ; the opposition of science, which can¬ 
not always Iws thrust aside as false, gives much greater trouble to 
ihe apologists of Revelation iu tho nineteenth. Let us begin with 
art. 

From tho earliest period of which any records remain art line 
been a powerful factor in tho religions development of mankind. It 
has been by turns the instrument and the tyrant of tho national 
faith, or sometimes both together. Greek religion, which was the 
worship of natural beauty, expressed itself ill those unrivalled 
arlLdii: forms which have riveted the admiring gaze of succereixn 
genera*ions for above two thousand years ; hut the chisel which 
wrought so marvellously in its service was tracing the lines of its 
corruption. Its most exquisite art was the etlloruaconrn of decay. 
The gods who were worshipped with sincere devotion worn the 
deities of Homer, not the creations of Phidias, and it was only by 
crushing the genius of it3 artists that Kgvpt bo long preserved the 
Kiimbiu grandeur of its hereditary faith. Christianity could 
aflbrd to bo less jealous, although the early bathers betray an 
uneasy suspicion of wha lev er had boon associated with Patrauism. And 
accordingly tho Catacombs, which were the first homes and work¬ 
shops, as well us tho nepulc:hres, of the now religion, are profusely 
ornamented with sculpture borrowing the imagery of existing forma 
of art. A refined and graceful Christian o\ mholism was by degrees 
.superinduced on these ancient models; but it showed nothing of that 
darker and atomer aspect of Gospel teaching which was after¬ 
wards so abundantly exhibited in churches and cemeteries; there 
were no representations of hell or purgatory, or of tho East Judg¬ 
ment; und, what seems stranger, there were at first no representations 
of tho Passion. The fiery persecution through whieh so many of 
those who wore thus piously commemorated had passed to their rest 
was hut distantly alluded to* in an occasional picture of Daniel among 
tlie lions, or the throe holy children walking unharmed amid the 
flames. All this was changed of course at a later date, and, in spite 
of the triumphs of wediiuvol architecture, it is true to say that, ns 
the purely religious sentiment attained its ascendency in the “ ngob 
of faith/ 1 aesthetic art on tho whnlo declined, to revive with the 
irreligious, or at least non-religious, outburst of the Renaissance. 
Yet Christianity never forgot, like narrower and more artificial 
creeds, that its world-wide mission imposed on it at once the capa¬ 
city and the obligation of embracing every genuine product of tlie 
human intellect und heart. The contrast is strikingly exemplified 
if we turn lor a moment to Mahometan ism, which could only bold 
its -own against the inroad* of idolatry by sternly proscribing art. 
The Arabian prophet, it has been truly said, could not prevent his 
disciples from worshipping images, except by. absolutely for¬ 
bidding them to make any; and thus 44 he preserved bis 
religion from idolatry, but made it the deadly onemy of art/' 
as it has remained ever since. The same criticism applies, in a 


more limited sense, to the illogical compromise by which the Icono¬ 
clastic controversy was eventually settled in the Eastern Church, 
permitting pictorial, hut prohibiting sculptured, representations of 
sacred subjects. W e have said that tho Renaissance was not a reli¬ 
gious movement. Jn its artistic development there is a close 
analogy to wlmt has already been noticed in the case of ancient 
Greece. Instead of using his art to do honour to religion, the 
painter made religious conceptions subaerviont to the display of his 
artistic power. The devotional and the wsthetic temper are distinct, 

' though not incompatible, and seldom predominate in the same 
das* of minds. It was perfectly natural that an ardent reformer like 
Savonarola should head a crusade against a classical revival which 
had brought nut only tlie arts, but the tastes, the sensuality, and 
the scepticism of classical Greece iu its train. It hud already been 
strongly dennuuml and indeed forcibly suppressed by Paul .11., 
though* his successors in tho Roman see for some time afterwards 
by no means followed his example iu this respect. But neither 
Pope nor preacher could permanently arrest the degradation of 
religious art which vapidly followed, and the course of which may 
even ho traced iu a comparison of tho earlier and later 
pictures of Railaclle. There cannot be said to be a school 
of religions painters in the present day, though some of the 
earlier works of tins nric-ltafliiollite* may have suggested an 
anticipation not destined to bo realized. In another deportment 
wo have indeed witnessed a remarkable resuscitation of distinctively 
religious art, for it is quite true that Gothic architecture and tho 
love of it are intimately connected with the Christian, as con¬ 
trasted with the Pagan or secular, habit of mind; and Mr. Reeky 
is probably right in saving that ** w« mainly owe the revival of 
Got hic architecture to tlie Catholic revival of the present century /* 
though the party dominant just now iu the Roman Catholic 
Church have betrayed their instinctive aversion to history by op¬ 
posing it. 

In tho curly Christian centuries physical science was not 
sutlicieutly advanced to present any serious difficulties to the 
Christian apologist. St. Augustine could easily dispose of Mani- 
chcun ob jections to the Mosaic cosmogony in a fashion which would 
never occur to a very inferior class of ihiukarsiiuw; and in the sixth 
century Ousouig Initicoplousk-s -the special butt of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s raillery—carried public, opinion with him when he argued 
aguiusl ihe antipodes in his Topographiu l'hrixtuina, for this reason, 
among others, that St. Paul speaks of all men living *‘on the 
face of the earth/’ which prove* thal it is flat ami not round. It 
is fair to add that when St. Virgilius, two centuries later, main¬ 
ly bed the existence of tho antipodes, the Pope declined to 
condemn him, hut the religious world of the day was pro¬ 
foundly scandalized. Wo need not stay to dwell hero on tho 
critical instance of the Oopornican controversy, but it is no¬ 
torious that there lias been a chronic feud between theologians 
and men of science, which one class of writers is fond of re- 
presell ting ns tho gradual triumph of science over a dwindling 
supernutumlism. This is tho leading idea, for instance, frequently 
avowed and always implied, which runs through Mr. Reeky s 
History of Rationalism. On the other hand, ns was pointed out 
before, if tho Church has been jealous of scientific, as of artistic, 
encroachments on her own domain, she h:«s numbered great philo¬ 
sophers as well as brilliant artist* among her most devoted 
servants. In tho fifteenth century Christianity appeared to bo 
engaged in an internecine struggle with the Pagan revolt against 
her ethical code ; in the eighteenth a Deistie philosophy questioned 
the primary articles of her creed. In our own day tho controversy lms 
passed into a new' phase, and argument* which wore unanswerable 
m the mouth of Bishop Butler fail to convince disputant* 
who repudiate, not hi* reasoning, hut the premisses admitted in 
common at the time by himself uud his opponents. It is not un¬ 
reasonable, however, to believe that a religion which has survived 
so many open or insidious attacks will still he equal to the crisis. 
A way may bu found in tho future us in the past for acknow¬ 
ledging the legitimate claims of science without resolving into a 
beautiful hut visionary “ Aberglnube ” the faith which has 
ennobled tho life and consolod tho last hours of sixty genera¬ 
tions of Ghristifius. Meanwhile it is significant that the great 
master of the positive philosophy in France should have passion¬ 
ately proclaimed the indestructible necessity of & religion, while 
the chief upholder of a similar system in England lias left on 
record his conviction that the Christian religion has certainly been 
useful, if not indispensable, hitherto, and iu part at least may 
uot impossibly bo true* 


TIGER-SUOOTINO, 

T HE round of amusements and spectacles endured or welcomed 
by the Prince of Wales on his Indian tour would have- been 
incomplete had he not seen "a tiger or two/’ and felt “ a.little 
hoot in the middle of tho day"; two inconvenience* to which) as 
Dickens put it, the perils of an Indian career are supposed, 
to have dwindled down. Wo should hardly, perhaps, have 
selected Joy pore os the place where the Prince was likely to beg, 
his first tiger, and we might rather have expected that some 
Commissioner of division, equally at home with land revenue 
and large game, would have organized for him s hunt on 
a grand scale. But the best season for this kindoRippri 
begin when the Royal trip ends; and people pfh E^tedvWay 
be surprised to hear that there are many districts H 
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where tho tigor ban no existence, and many hund»d» wd then- sagacious civilian or experienced planter, whom inflne nce wiU bo 
sands of agncultuiista who havo never aeon any bigger auimal sufficient to keep order nmongst the mahout* uta ouwm uw 
of the feline tribe then a civet cat, a lynx, or a chance leopard, trackers to do their very best m tho common cad*0-*4f JH twse 
Indeed 
tracts 
cause 
■we learn 
death 1 

tliata- „ , 

and the natural progress of a population 



l»y informers of Nort h’ Hampshire," under tho impression jungle; or it might be more correct to eay that tkrOre seek 
wolf was threatening their eheepfolds. I'oace and security, living in jungles Iron ue it ted by every sort of game, including 'rffap _ 
he natural progress of a population content with little and her* of deer and wild boar. But there are certain rigid to. 



mally in the most fashionable streets of (Jalcutta. There are, the peacock, the jungle fowl, and even ^ floriken fhust rise 
however, several proviucea io which deaths bv tigm-s still maintain in succession, presenting an easy mark ^ they come up to'tho 
a high average, and to which largo parties resort in Ibo months of level of the howdah, and yet the ft> w1 ^|jg.piece charged with No. 6 
March, April, aud even the hottest days of May. The railway, or No. 5 shot must not be dischar^'W^ When the tiger has been 


graphs of the Cawnpore Memorial and tho ruined Residency of some elephant; two ^ ^ reo practised shots fire at the waving 
JLuckuow. Thera is, wo think, littlo fear that the race of the* royal grass or well ahead the tail which is seen to curl for a moment; 
Bengal tiger will speedily become extinct, lie is to be found all is silent; or t^ere is a growl and a few struggles j and the shout 
in the tract of tins Bunderbunda, within fifty miles of Oal- of a mahout o* & bitter announces that the animal is no more. The 
cutla, though from the nature of an alluvial soil, intersected late Mr. Bucemaa, 11 planter in the Malda district, many years ago, 
by a network of tidul creeks and covered with thick rushes and fine was actually in conversation with Miss JEdeu, the sister of Lord 
timber, these muddy islands aie for practical purposes of sport Auckland, explaining to her tho secrets of woodsman's craft, when 
■entirely useless. But the Maid a jungles, in tho vicinity of ibo he disposed of an animal in this way by one single and well- 
ancient city of Gour, the JUjmohal hills, the sandy alluvial Hats directed shot. 

of tho Brahmaputra, the Mcgna, and several other largo rivers in But tigers are not always to bo rolled oyer like rabbit?. Every 

i.v_i— r»- 1 . *1 .*. 4 **'•" r.'~* -<** 1 ... -- ._.i .1. uid elements are not wanting. Tho 

without detriment to his powers of 
d at liia morning meal, or during the 

^ c , t naturally indignant; or, if the male liaa 

still contain shrines sacred to St. Hubert, spots where the uxe of slunk off, the tigress, with three cubs, is left behind and shows 
the piointer makes slow progress, where tho herdsman still trustB to light. Then occurs a scene which has often been described 
his turtle buffaloes to ward off the common enemy, and where the at much greater length than wo can afford. \Vith tail erect, 
postman does not very much euro to perform hi? woodland stages open jaws, and a roar that frightens the less practised elephant, 

down comes the assailant; and in for less time than we 



alone. 


There ara three or four ways in which tigers aro commonly 
destroyed by Englishmen. One of tho most hazardous is to go 
after tho animal mi foot. That men are found to court tlio obvious 
risk of coming suddenly on an animal with the eyo of a hawk, the 
agility of a deer, tho subtlety of a fox, and the alrcuglh of 
half-a-dozen horses, in the midst of thickets or in ravines 
or hollows where no .room is left for evolutions; that, armed with 


can write it, he lias made good Ida position on the head of a 
splendid female elephant. Two elephants with pads or nmt- 
iresses, on which a couple of natives ore squatting, make clean 
off'. Their Uight uusieadics another, hitherto thought to bo 
staunch, aud therefore fitted with a howdah, and the three crash 
through the jungle, trumpeting aloud, while the mahouts vainly 
dig their iron hooks into the heads of the runaways, and the occu- 


a rille of the newest pattern and hacked by a single attendant punt of the liowdah, with both his barrels at fuff cock, may hear 
who carries a spare gun, spurtsmen have repeatedly been knowu to them go off; or runs tin* chance of being dashed violently ugfiiust 
■send an ounce ball into (he skull of tho tiger as he crouches for his tho boughs, which are just high enough to allow the elephant itself 
.(jpring, and even to stop him in mid air 4 that sud stories of wuumls to pass beneath. Meanwhile the tiger growls and claws freely, aud 
and deaths caused by these unequal encounters will not hinder the elephant endeavours to shake off its adversary or get it for a 
successive gen<*rations«of sportsmen from tracking the bison, t ho rogue few second* beneath its foot. No one dares fire; one sportsman, 
elephant, aud tins man-eater, when they can only see a low yards because ha has enough to do in the way of holding on; tue others, 
ahead, in solo reliance on a cool hand, an even pulse,and a correct because they might in all probability hit the mahout,, (whose 
eyesight—these are facts which merely prove that there is no form legs ore within throe inches of the tiger s fore paw. At length, tho 
of .hazard or adventure which comes axniss to Englishmen. And in incumbrance is shaken off', and a sharp volley settles the affair. Thera 
justification of these attempts it must be admitted that there are*, aro some maxims which a cautious sportsman will always bear in 
m Madras especially, jungles in which .elephants cannot mumouvre, mind. Npver get off your elephant to inspect a tiger until yon aro. 
or provinces where they are not to be hud. But the practice is akin quite sure be is dead, and, above all, do not go onioot in $e»T$h of 
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elevated stage, clusa to^a slaughtered bullock, anti' take tho chance selected for attack. Rememter tliata tiger" ouTof^ida beat” aw- 



and Mirzaporu jungles. Tho shooters take up their positions on visions of grand battues when wild animals were morauunwraiLs 
elevated platforms extomporizod from bamboos or uud trees, at than they aro now-, and when two or three tigers might be on 
intervals, along tho lino which tho game is made to take. A long foot at one and the same time; but we do not cure to provoke 
array of beaters, disposed by skilful Jemadars and Sliikories, and pro- incredulity by recounting the number of those animals that are 
vidocl with drums, fireworks, and sounding instruments, sweeps the said to have been *• padded ,r —1>. laid across the mattresses of the 
jungles leisurely, and drives the game of all kinds in the direction elephants—bv crock shots in the early years of this century The fol 
of tho expactout And sometimes sleepy and recumbent sports- lowing items of sport may, however, be relied on A general officer" 
men. Great patience and perfoct. knowledge of tho country aro re- still living, had at one time of his career certificates from the raven,»« 


auisite for success. And, with good management, deer of two or authorities, who me tho dispeuaere of rewards for die destruction 
three kinds, bean and leopards, and feathered game of various e<irte, of ferocious beastB, to the efleet that he had killed more than three 
reward the plan and the execution. There maybe a brisk fusillade hundred tigers—this being about the number of Saracens that Brian 
as the lum of beaters approaches, but there are no very liot de Hois Uuilberl had slain with his own hand. Another sportsman 
comers. This kind of tiger-huntum js called a /w,k. It u m its just thirty years ago, on a quiet official tour throughout hteown 
way, exciting, mid w rarely "turned with any danger, i bo last district, came across thirty-one tigere, and accountol for twentv 
and most orthodox way oT toiling tigers is from the howdah on mne; a proportion whieh shooters in Norfolk at hattmT of 
the back of tho elephant. Here you may have the minimum of pheasants would allow to ho high. Before .t- i 

danger with themaiunum of success. Hot several essentials go of another official, who was qniloalone and hadbuttitwe uforn 


to iSe ftnnatwn of a good party. Vou must not he too esrly or elephants, Otero fell, in one mornings sport, three ti^Ld tZ 
too late In the season. If a good deal of superfluous grass has rhinoeeroses; and only twentv years backaparti, dot faroddred 
Iren honied, so as to leave certain spots where all yttld animals wiles from Calcutta, hod the luck to fctt in WtthttakS?®* 
can congregate yifthe hot winds have-not been too powerfhl, aud m auecresiun in the course of three bouts and V?!,? 

there Me still pools to which deer, buflido, aipl {gets cm, re- all This incident was aitarwanisZ,de “he’.SbL^of a 1™W 
sort, li neither of those well-known crack shots, theNaw»b of picture, in which the artist, with very mtAoaa ” y 
jBarwtfore or- tbe Ma haraja of Bnndook nugg ur, have l^en before- had portrayed the animals as aU Ming «Swt tlmwm^SSnT;’ 


bond, .tenMrfng you wiw ruinoursofinnuuietahle t^rs slain, one wae lying dead, another ^wi^wt'hls"'^*" w!. 1 
the bert brete, *n4.«toivwg the htg^mme »#roe&p,e bordor and a third was seen with hi® 6 claws fixed flmlv on m^ of 
Wmimt.tf**** tbe elephants vbich filled «f» the (aft ««d theh*^ D greunil 


info wpgtifoft it Mdw 
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Natives, with ancient weapons which uro to Brown Bess what 
Brown Bohs is to u modem ritle with explosive bullets, often make 
wonderful shots and display a coolness which Englishmen w ould 
hardly surpass. I key also slay their eueruies with poisoned arrows, 
either set m tlie runs, or tired from some ambush. Now and then 
they dig pits, and occasionally have been known to surround with 
neta u small patch of jungle into whie.li a tiger has boon seen to 
retire at dawn of day. The villagers then turn out armed with 
lonj,* Spears, matchlocks, and miscellaneous weapons; the ti^er is 
roiiKCu by fireworks out of his lair, and is killed or mobbed ns lie 
tries to /orce his wav through the implies. A capital description 
of a stirring event ot this sort is to bo found in tlie pages of Lie* 
Old Forest h '/‘nt/er. Wo recollect an official report of the gallant 
Conductofapoh». >jniao »who,tiiidingutigcrinsidrncow.house,had the 
presence of mind tC holt the door, and before the imprisoned animal 
could make any atteu.*^ escape, he was quietly disposed of l»v a 
couple of shots from agi.’ u manufactured either at Mnnghvr or Bir¬ 
mingham. Tho clei erest sta. 1 ** °i’a tiger by a n.it iv e w as, howex ev, the 
following. A Shikari saw one^'^h'ep undertheshade of a large I roe on 
the side of a tank, and found no prospect of celling a shot from 
the land aide. So he had recourse it"'the following expedient, lit.* 
waded from the opposite bank, gun in /'mid above the water, whirh 
was bieast higb, with a lotig cord fas’oned to his waist, the 
other cud of which remained in tho hands <» ‘ a confederate «>n the 
bank confronting the tiger. When he got uorii*.’ '* s E r within twenty 
pares of the sleeping suvage, ho delivered his thul, and was imme¬ 
diately jerked violently buck under water by bis p*'i‘i ."cr. But 
there was no need of this excessive caution, lot one bullet had 
dorm the business. Anecdotes of the pertinacity and cunning of 
the man-eating species of tiger, the terror of a Hundred ullages, 
maybe contrasted with equally trustworthy stmios of his cowardice 
or inditlercnce when not pressed by hunger. The shout of a lierd- 
boj, or the barkiug of a dog, has sometimes feared them uwav. 
And under the influence of great atmospheric disturbance, the 
tiger, like Oasco*s lion in Juliet* CWxnr, has not only been known 
to “ go surly by', without annoying," but has sought, refuge in n 
ryotV* hut. In the terrible cyclones of 1X64 and 1 feupurd* and 
tigers were seen to crouch during the violence of the wind and 
water, in close proximity to liumau beings, like donnvie eats. 

Not very long since the Indian papers were full of discussions 
as to lho best way of ridding districts of tin se. destructive pe?t*. 
One writer thought that ten shillings or even one .■ utid tin' a 
tigers head was too little to tempt, a native to risk Jonh and life. 
Another pointed out that an increase in price only led to il»v >: 
and selfishness,and that each individual Shikari, instead of making 
common causa with others, only studied how* to keep the largo 
reward entirely to himself. A third couipluined that it was* per¬ 
fectly useless to get up a party uiih.vs you could include in it 
some official who would prevail on the villagers to show a. tigers 
haunts. And a fourth seemed to bo of opinion that these imo 
an muds wore something like sturgeon or wild cattle at ('hilliugham, 
and that they* should 1101 be laid low by any le-s in 1 bio Imiid than 
one of the ruling iv.ee. But Ihe upshot of the controversy ( 
has Icil us to the conclusion that, while tii>< i*** are, on tin* whole, a j 
persecuted and a diminishing body, tliero i«. no fear that, fe. nr. me 
years to come, th o may not be loiind in sutiicient numbers to test 
the ttkill nnd reward the pevseversuuv of nun who, making 
light of hot winds and the thermometer in tents at too', will rise 
at 4 A.M.. in the momh of April, end will not return to camp till 
2 P.M., when the Miy fe like copper, the ground like iron, 
and ihe rays of the sun »m» not felt in their iuloiiMty only hecaiibe 
tho atmosphere is thick and heavy with hue sand and dust. 


INWnTB.U’V. 

A RE qu«ditii:s whb’li lire the grammatieid and logical oppo-ife 
of one aiiotlui* ucee warily incoiisist« nt with one another 
.Til putting our question we have perhaps stumbled on an example, 
which we had uot thought of, as tho quest ion iuig ht well be avgivvd 
whether a man may not be at once consistent and inconsistent. 
Til the vulgar h uso ol the words *' coinislcnt " and “ consistency,” 
there can lx* little doubt, about it. By consistency not a lew 
people mean sticking 1o tin* tame opiuion under nil circuinstanccH, 
the state of miud ul the man who, to use Lord .Macaulay’s alien;st¬ 
rive, must bo either an inspired prophet or an obstinate fool. Such 
a one, uudor the cover of consistency, mud often bn desperately 
inconsistent. The really nmaistont man i a tlie man who makes 
the right inferences from hie own principle.-, who tints according to 
his own professions. And, to do thn. he 11111-1 very often, with 
lumped circumstances, change both his judgment of tilings and 
his own line of conduct. lie clungi* m truth to presu-vo Ids 
consistency; and yet many people vvhl call liim inconsistent if he 
changes, But tin* paradox here* is only verbal; it comes simply of 
tl«e wrong way i.i vvnieh people use iho words “eunrislunt ’’and“ iu- 
consiKUjut.” Of coun-e, as usual, the mistake in the use of words im¬ 
plies a luudukij u r ; to the uni ure of things. To call a man incon— 
sislcut who changi b for good reasons comes of fancying that there 
is some v.vtuf in mere immobility', in mere keeping to the same 
ground, whether wuh reason or without reason. Still tho point 
is only verbal; who would call a man consistent for so doing 
would of cnuiw! iw-i allow that ho was inconsistent. But we have 
turned aside, to a mem question ot words. It in not about eomis- 
tenC'V and iacon:,latency that w« wish to speak, but about accuracy 
and inaccuracy, Some late questions aud cases uf criticism have 


j led us to some reflections on this point, and specially to the ques¬ 
tion whether accuracy and inaccuracy can exist together. In a 
certain hciikp it is a truism to mty that they can. The common im¬ 
perfection of human nature hinders the most careful man from being 
perfectly accurate in all times and places. And it therefore follows 
that the most accurate mini is inaccurate in some times and places; 
that is, ho now and thou makes mistakes, or, according to the 
familiar quotation, Uoiuer sometimes nods. But this again is not 
exactly what we nu-an. What we mean is whether the habit of 
accuracy and the habit of inaccuracy may not, in a certain souse, 
co-exist in the same jierson. There is one general idea of accuracy, 
and therefore one general idea of its opposite inaccuracy. Bui 
accuracy, ami therefore inaccuracy, lakes several forms, and the 
J queslimi is whether some forms of accuracy may not be capable 
| of existing alongside of some forms of inaccuracy. Wo might oven 
j go on to ithk w hether some forms of accuracy may not evon tend to 
j promote Homo forms of inaccuracy. 

Of tho nut uro of accuracy wo have spoken before now. We need 
now only repent a warning against the mistake which confounds 
accuracy with mere minuteness. Accuracy implies minuteness 
whenever minuteness is needed ; but it is perfectly ^possible to bo 
accurate without being minute. Accuracy implies that every 
.statement .-lmll he true, clear, and detinite, as far as it goes; it is 
therefore opposed to vagueness fts well as to positive untruth. But 
an accurate »*;.ilement may bo perfectly general, aud may go into no 
detail whatever. Indeed, where detail is not needed, a statement 
may bo said to Ik.* all the more accurate lor not going into detail. 
It is a higher feat of accuracy to put a perfectly general idea into 
words which express all tliat is wanted, nnd not more than is 
wanted, than it is to put together a great number of facta 
w ithout 11 mistake. But, where the minute facts are really wanted, 
then accuracy demands that every one of them shall be correct to 
the letter. The truly accurate mnu neither despises minuteness 
nor makes an idol of it. 1 Ie is broadly general where a general state¬ 
ment is what is wanted. He is minutely detailed whore minute 
detail is w hat is needed. But, whether general or detailed, he is 
always careful that wlmt he savs conveys at once a clear idea and 
a true idea. Botaila will Home times make a statement more clear, 
srmicliiues leas. He acts accordingly. It might perhaps not be 
too much to say that details sometimes make a statement truer, 
sometimes less true. In this case lie acts accordingly also. 

The aim and object of accuracy, therefore, is to give a true and 
clear M:itement ol‘ the matter in hand, whether tho proposition is 
permctly general or minutely detailed. Wo say true aud clear, 
ill.-ugh in a certain scuho truth implies clearness; that is to say, chtfir- 
uesH is the means by which truth is made to the minds of others 
to appear truth. A man maybe truthful without being clear; 
but, unless ho id clear, others cannot tell that ho is truthful. We 
should not rail a man inaccurate simply been use he is obscure; 
but, as long on be is obscure, we cannot say that lie is accurate. 
Clearness then is, as it were, tho form, while truth is the sub¬ 
stance of accuracy. Inaccuracy therefura involves <x>uie kind or 
some degree of caivle^sness about, truth. It excludes wilful false¬ 
hood ; for that we have, stronger mimes than inaccuracy; but it 
includes everything short of wilful falsehood. It stauds, in short, 
in the same relation to wilful falsehood in which manslaughter 
stands to wilful minder. Manslaughter may bo only just not 
wilful murder, and it limy be only just not accident or justitiablo 
homicide. 80 inaccuracy mugea from lko.70 pardonable slipH which 
no man can wholly avoid to misstatements implying an indifference 
to truth which is highly blameworthy. Inaccuracy is thus c«ro- 
lcrsness of statement; but it may be carelessness in a very high or 
a very low degree. It implies that tho utlerer of the inaccurate 
statement has not taken so much pains to iind out and to sot forth 
tin* truth as he ought to have done. Theoretically, then, every 
e-a.-o of inaccuracy implies Borne degree of moral blame. But tlie 
blame may be »o slight that it may bo merely theoretical, while it 
may line, to a degree only jubt short of the blame due to wilful 
lidHcliood. In some cases it may be the result of a constitutional 
j habit of mind, almost u habit of body; in other cases, though 
1 there is no ciuusr.ioua falsehood, yet the inaccuracy arises from a 
practice of trifling with truth. A man may, almost from sheer 
accident, put a wrong name or date, though lie is neither ignorant 
nor confused. Or he may make the same kind of mistake, not 
j through momentary heedlessness, but through real ignorance. Or 
In* may, whether through kendlessness or through half-knowledge, 
roll two or three misconception# together, in which case be rises 
to the dignity of a blunder. Or he may, whether through mere 
love of effect or through the partisanship of any theory, Cave got 
into a habit of colouring .and exaggerating, of turning a thing in 
| such a way that it w'ill look pretty, which implies, which nono 
ot the other forms imply, a greater or less degree of conscious care- 
leHsuess ns to the trutu. 

But the real test of accuracy and inaccuracy is not so much to 
be found by reckoning the number of mistakes which a man may 
make as by seeing wliat he does with his mistakes when he has 
made them. Theoretically indeed the perfectly accurate man would 
make no mistakes; but such a perfectly accurate man exists only 
in theory. Practically it is truer to say that everybody makes 
mistakes, but that the accurate man finds oat and conrects bis own 
mistakes, while tho inaccurate man leaves them for other people to 
find out. In most cases the degree of accuracy, at all events 
in a book or other writing, depends on the amount-*- 
aud not merely on the amount but on the nature—of 
the revision given after the lirst writing.. No< scholar would wish 
to be judged by his first rough draught. It is sure to contain a 
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good sunny mere slips; it will most likely contains good many 
casea of that not uncommon process when it is good to write down 
something at once, to make some statement, to form some theorv, 
which it is intended to test afterwards to see whether it will hold 
water. But, in tho case of a really accurate writer, the errors 
whicli, through these causes, his iirst sketch is sure to contain 
will bo got rid of at some stage or other of hie revision of his work. 
Some will vanish when ho rootle over li is manuscript, others will 
vanish as he corrects hitt proof. No doubt, oven in tho ca^o of the 
lnout accurate man, a few slips will still escape hero and there; hut 
this is no more than tho weakness of human nature. 

In fact, a really accurate man ia hc^t tolled by seeing whether 
he is at. unco struck by an inaccuracy, whether on his own part or 
on tho part of any one cW, when it i* set before him. Tho 
accurate man is quick iu Boeing his own mistakes and ready in 
correcting them; lie ia equally quick in seeing tile mistaken of 
others and in applying to them that remedy which may be lilting 
in oach particular case, Tho inaccurate man, whether he be in- 
accurato through hoodlossnoss or ignorance or any utliur cause, will 
pass hv the mistakes both of himself and of oilier people. But 
here again come degrees and buIkU virions*. In this matter, as in 
most others, we iind the three clashes described in the famous 
verses quoted by Aristotle. There i» tho best man of all who sees 
everything for himself; there is the good man who sees what 
others point out to him; and tln re is the worthless man who 
cannot lind out for himself, mid who cannot or will not he taught 
by others. Thus, in our present matter, thoro is the really accurate 
man, who sees his own mistakes and corrects them: there is the 
man who is inaccurate iu the second degree, who does not himself 
lind out his own mistakes, but who sees and corrects them when 
they uro pointed out; and there is the, higher stage of inaccuracy 
of the man who cannot see his mistakes when they are pointed out. 
But this last class again admits of a division, as it takes in two 
kinds of people between whom there is a groat moral dilleivnre. 
There are men who, wlu.n a mistake is pointed out to them, thank¬ 
fully accept the correction, who believe that th«*y understand 
it, who presently go about to correct the m is take, but whose 
inherent inaccuracy is such that their well-meant attempts at 
correction commonly load to a fresh mistake, often greater than that 
with which they set out. There are others who, when ft mistake 
is pointed out, stoutly maintain that there is no mistake at, all. 
Hint who go on to pile up fresh blunders in defunct* of the original 
blunder. Both these two classes are intellectually hopeless, but 
it is only the second who are morally blameworthy. Vet it is of 
great importance to distinguish between this hopeless clnvs, who 
cau never correct their mistakes, and those who arc in that second 
degree of inaccuracy where correction i-* quite possible. The 
position of tho two is iu every way dillexent, and belli greal in 
justice may be done to the men themselves, and real mischief done 
to others, by confounding tho two clones. 

It would bo easy to name books which abound in inaccuracies 
of detail, whicli yet are essentially go. id books, and which might be 
made thoroughly good by going through them and correcting each 
mistake for itself. There are also books which equally abound in 
inaccuracies of detail, but which tJm most thorough correction of 
every particular mistake could not turn into good bojks. The 
dillcronce lies in the cause of the inaccuracy in the two c:ws. In 
the iirst it is tho mere inaccuracy of heed Itw Inch may he 
set right by revision. In the second case it is the inaccuracy of 
iuviucible ignorance or of obstinate perversity, whicli no rev Lion can 
set right. Under both classes may be found works of pretension, 
of reputation, and even ol’real merit. Fur it is plain I let purely 
literary merit is quite consistent even with iinecumcy of the 
aecmd and worst class. In tho first el.i^s \v« might, mime more 
than one book of high reputation, and which, in the teeth of it's 
iuaccumcics, deserves that reputation. The books which we mean 
road as if their authors had sent them into tlm world without ever 
revising their manuscripts or their proois. If they did so. they 
were undoubtedly blameworthy. Tim result is a large, amount of 
positive mistakes, but still miniakcs whicli may be corrected. 'There 
arc writers who give a narrative, a picture, u comment, tho force and 
truth, and oven accuracy of which, ns far us tho general conception 
goes, fill us with admiration; yet, when we emne to examine it iu 
detail, it is lull of inaccuracies in detail. Here is a w rong name, 
there a wrong title, there a wrong dale. As with matter, so with 
style. There are writers whoso style, in its general efleet, is clear, 
vigorous, and noble. Yet, if we puli their particular sentences to 
pieces, half of them sin against some nicety of grammar. Tin* book 
roads as if it wore tho author’s Iirst draught, with nil the truth and 
vigour of his first conceptions, but which has not gone through the 
revision which was needed to make them accurate in detail. 
YY bother lack of revision is roallv the cause of the fault of course 
wo cannot tell. Tho mistakes may como from ail inaccurate habit 
of some other kind. Books like these Biunetimos miggcst tho idea 
with which we started, that minute attention to detail at the first 
moment of composition would have marred the general conception, 
so that the inaccuracy is in some sort part of the accuracy. Anyhow, 
the inaccuracies in detail are there, and yet they do not interfere 
with the general merit, and oven with tho general accuracy, of the 
thing as a whole. Whether the fault really is due to lack of revi¬ 
sion or to any other cause, it is certain that revision could cure the 
fault. All that is needed in the case of such books is for the author 
ur somebody else to go through them again and correct every slip 
*:’detail. Now wo dor not defend inaccuracy in this or in any 
' *iii bur case. But we do say that inaccuracy oi this kind, inaccuracy 
ou the surface, inaccuracy which can be corrected, is a different 


thing from the inherent iuaccuracy which nothing can jCOJfect. 
Books which uro inaccurate in this’way may bo criticised, if any 
one chooses, elaborately and severely; hut it is unfair to criticise 
them as if tho inaccuracy wore inherent, as if the iuaccuracy were 
tho main characteristic and Bubstaucc of the work, The brick 
which is shown is a part of the horn**, but it is an accidental part, 
and uot a lair sample of the whole building. 

In liio other cases the brick i* a fail maple; tho inaccuracy per¬ 
vades the whole work, and no amount of revision could pet rid of 
it. It is not merely that names and dales and titluB are wrongly 
given : the thing iti-elf is wrong* There arc books of repute, books 
of a taking style, which no amount of correction iu detail cuuid 
make of any real value. Let some reviser go through such a book 
and alter every particular inaccurate slulum«ui. Nothing is gained 
by his labour ; the book itself remains us inaccurate as it was be¬ 
fore. It may be merely that tho point of everything is missed, 
that the writer bus no accurate conception of his general 
subject, that he puts this in whi< h in nut wanted and 
loaves out that whicli is wanted, that he hicks the general 
knowledge without which accuracy of detail is useless, 
ol* rather impitabiblu. In such a oa.-ti us thi-», the inaccuracy 
is inherent ; tie; inaccuracy of detail is only the expression 
of the deeper general inuccumev, and this or that particular 
mist alo* is a fair sample of tho whole book. These are the cases 
of invineiblu ignorance, of a tniscoiicepliun as in the main object, 
iu which no improvement in detail can do any good, Y’et a writer 
of this dftss may often write in a pleasing and attractive way, 
in a way which makes the “general reader ’’ admire him, and 
makes him wonder at tho contempt with which the scholar looks 
mi his idol. Bevond these again lie the worst cases, where tho 
perversity is moral, where tfio distinct object of the book is 10 call 
evil good ami good evil. By a happy dispensation, books of this 
class are commonly as inaccurate in detail as they are wicked in 
their purpose: but in such cases mere inaccuracy is a slight matter. 
There is a certain satisfaction iu tin ding t lie apologist of evil fit* 
full of ex hi hit ions of earelessneAs and ignorance us of moral per¬ 
versity ; but, in the face of moral perversity, mere carelessness and 
ignorance might bo allowed to go sent live, wuiv it not that both 
intellectual and ni mil instruction may he gained by narrowly 
watching how the greater evil is almost sure to be accompanied 
by the Muailer. 


di.aTii in Tin: nn\L. 

X T has been aborted in various terms by Mathuriu liegnier, 
Lord Mji.dburue, Mr. Carlyle, and probib.y by many less 
famous p.‘«.plc also, that the human race consists principally ot‘ 
fools. This is a belief which is the more likely to be generally 
accepted because each person holding it will Ik> careful to 
. gurd himself as one of the minority'. In this way one 
might perhaps arrive at a paradoxical conclusion, ilmt the greater 
part of man kind was wise because e ie!i individual perceived tho 
lolly of his neighbours. Bur the original statement, which by it* 
sweeping nature defies all judicial in juiry into its truth, may cosily 
eunuch be supported by a large arrav of facts’. If, for instance, 
credulity were to be accepted as a measure of lolly, one could ind 
instances of it springing up on every side a* thick as the produce 
ol tho dragon’s teeth. The imaginative faculty, which ill its 
highest development makes poet*, painters, and uiusimiM, mon 
wire are constantly- striving after something fairer than can bo 
given tlu-ni by the narrowed capabilities of earthly' life, 
is found in its crudest lorm among the mass as the love of the 
merely marvellous. And, when once this is indulged in, it ends by 
ita»i*rting an irresistible sway over those who give themselves up to 
it. It seems iu have an intoxicating elicet which destroys nil chance 
of snb*r judgment. Wn remember a striking illustration of this at a 
mock Spiritu d'.siic seance, where a feat of clairvoyance was ex¬ 
hibited. This was to be, ncc*nij]dishud by a code of signal? between 
tluj “ medium ’* and the “ subject "; but the m'e of the code be¬ 
en mo unnecessary, as tho by stand* rs who lead cornu with l lit? express 
intention of making u cool and critical inquiry discussed every 
object whicli was to lm seen by the clairvoyant loudly and openly 
among theiii.-eivcs, and thus saved him all tiio trouble of attending 
to the signals. It is tiic c.iuiu readiness and even ilerire to lie ou 
familiar terms with the unexpected that keeps alive many 
swindling tricks vvliich one might hope, to have seen worn out by' 
ihis time. It is the strange eoigeidenct, us lr* thinks it, of meeting 
a genial lellow-rountryinau in the w jIds of London wliicl* takes 
possession of tho victim's mind in what is known as the couhdcnco 
trick, and renders hint an easy prov. 

< >no of the best examples of tho wi«l<-spread credulity which 
craves for some kind of mystic interference with ihe ordinary' 
course of nature is discovered in th * popularity of quack medicines, 
tho propriet jrs of which make fortunes l>y trading on the supersti¬ 
tion of mankind. For the feeling of awe with which the inhabi¬ 
tants of a small village regard tho doctors «uigc v y in just as 
superstitious ns that with which they pass in fear and trembling 
the dark archway where from time muuemoriul it spcctr.il ibrmjtas 
been wont to appear. And the same fettling leads them, hrftke 
absence of u doctor, to exhaust thoiv boundless capacity of Vf-V.cf 
ou the virtues of some nostrum which professes to euro with it few 
applications every variety of disorder to which the hu man race ia 
subject. It is a common notion among th» uneducated classes that 
no remedy against dutnsu has any merit unless its effect is strongly 
marked , and doctors in such small villages as we have tpohnnW 
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frequently find it advisable to employ some unnecessary but barm* 
1 <**r (l mg' of which the patient shall perceive the effect in order to make 
him believe in the cure which had taken place already. It ia easy to 
guess what influence the knowledge of this fact has upon the makers 
of quack medicines, who are less scrupulous ns to the nature of the 
ingredients with which they attain their object than the village 
doctor. But it is not onlv among the poor that patent medic inns 
find a large acceptance. There aro thousands of educated people 
to whom, the slate of their own health is a source of never-failing 
interest and excitement; to whom tho overthrow of empires is as 
nothing compared with the fancied derangement of tlicir livers, and 
to such people tho existence of potent medicines affords a constant 
means for fanning tho (ire of self-torment. They have long since 
lost all belief in doctors; but they arc continually acquiring and 
losing belief in all kinds of quackeries. One day they arc r:ii-cd to 
the lieight of bliss by tlic, discovery of some concoction which will 
ensure them happiness lor the msl of their lives; the next they ure 
in despair at their folly for having employed a remedy so evidently 
ludicrous, and are on the look-out for one yot more ridiculous, 
which they will in tho name manner take up and reject. These 
persona aro a nuisance not ouly to themselves, out to all their ac¬ 
quaintance, whom they pester with detailed accounts of their 
symptoms, and recommendations of lie ir favourite bpeeilie, for the 
time being. It is not to thc-u people, however, that the o\isl«-nro 
of patent medicines under their present conditions is likely to do 
guui. harm. If there weie no sncli things they would make 
them-elves happy, after tlieir miserable fashion, by o\or-doses of 
ordinary drugs. But on a large class of Ihn community there can 
be no doubt that the sale as now conducted of patent medicines 
h.w m most pernicious effect. 

It may bo well hero to recognize the fact that there nro certain 
m ■ licincs of this kind, such as James's Powder and others, which 
have long been accepted as valuable by physicians. It is not of 
these, but of the va*t number of quack nostrums which are adver¬ 
tised, and, incredible though it may seem, believed in, as panaceas, 
ihal-wo wish to speak. There are pills and ointments without 
number, “ life.” or “ health” mixtures, wit-styled specifics ngainst 
1'cverifhatticks, and, abovo all, opiate draughts, of which the in¬ 
gredients aio far from being so harmle.tH ns they profess. There is 
one popular efi'en esceiit mix lure which is, h. must be paid, of 
v. tolerably harmless. nature, of which tho label sets forth that 
it is in valuable in all cases of slight derangement, and (there 
is un audacity about this which, is appalii-i. > n-commends that 
in r.fios of yellow fever tho dr-se should i .* siigbll) v/.iied. 
Thorn ure quantities of cough lozenges which aro in esg« e:,d 
request at this time of year irto the composition of wln-li 
morphin etnei-s largely. Tliere are soothing syrups and pow ih '> with 
which infants au> quieted, occasionally for ever, mid there are 
various draughts of tlio s,.:no nature with which grown-up people 
procure an imitation of tho natural rest which they lr.ve narlered 
away for life at high pressure. These too have been known not 
u»tfrequently to uci with only too much effect. Severalofthe.-e piv- 
paRitiousaroinadenpwithacLive poisons, and almo-t nil are emu posed 
of materials which, if not aehnlly poisonous in tlu*msi*hi;s, Iwomo 
little short of poisonous w lien taken recklessly, as they are. And for 
the .-ale of these things there is an abadufely iqa-Ji market. Von 
may sec them iu the windows of half the odds-aml-enda .-hops in 
town and country. In is a curious fact, which mav b • noted by 
the way, that a considerable trade in l.md.umm is driven by small 
country shoemakers,between %v)u>;-e normal and invLoilur occupation 
iris dillicult to see uuy connoting link. There are two medieiues, 
Chloral and ('hlorodvne—of which thuluMvr isu patent, medicine - 
that have come into nearly universal uso. Both thu*#? liiclicines, 
no doubt, may be beneficial when applied under proper skill and 
direction. But tin* cube is widely ditlercnt wh* n iIm v are applied 
in absolute ignorance. And that they ure so applii d m luiudieils, 
or even thousands, of case*, tliere can be jio doubt. An unwise 
or exaggerated use of such powerful drugs ns these is every bit as 
poisonous in its edict as a smaller dose of prussic m-id would be. 
Yot over tlm sale of the one product a tight and discioet hand is 
kept; while that of the, other is as lVew m* air. liven in the 
smallest, doses tho unskilled use of such powerful remedies is 
dangerous ; a variety of diseased conditions may render tlmL fatal 
which to n healthy man would be innocuous; and thu.** the Milliner 
frotn overtaxed nerves or brain, who fondly boliews that he la 
purchasing sleep and re*»t, maybe really buying lii-death. Jt is 
also to be observed that thoao who are once tempted to the 
employment of such drugs as these an,* liable to lake to thorn ns 
other* take to tippling. And, unfortunately, the orio nmutemeut 
is as legal as the other. 

One cannot help thinking there must bo something wrong in tho 
slate of things which permits this unrestricted traffic in deleterious 
drugs, iwtyl that tlm legislation which is supposed toprovido for 
the safety of the people must require amendment. One seal Ion of 
the Pharmacy Act provides that it shall be unlawful for u chemist 
to sell, except under restrictions and with precautions of entries 
made in a book kept fur tho purpose, any of the poisons 
named in the fiist part of schedule A attached to tho Act. 
But among the poisons not named in that schedule are 
oxalic acid, chloroform, opium, and belladonna. This is perhaps 
less singular than the fact that another section provides that 
4 * nothing hereinbefore contained shall extend to or interfere with 
the making or dealing in Pah at Medicines.” This surely in great 
measure nullifies the first provision of the Act, that “ it shall he 
unlawful for any perron to sell or keep open shop for retailing, dis¬ 
pensing, or compounding poisons .... unless such person shall 


be a Pharmaceutical Chemist, or a Chemist and Druggist within 
the meaning of this Act.” It amounts, iu fact, to giving with one 
hand a special privilege to recognized chemists for dealing in 
poisons, and tailing it away witli tho other. Practically any one 
who please can deal in poisons, so long as they aro disguised under 
the natiio of patent medicines. No doubt there is something to 
bo said iu favour of such medicines, some of which, as 
wo have already stud, arc really valuable. But it ought not 
to bn impossible to ensure their all being, if not positively 
useful, comparatively harmless. There seems, indeed, no 
insuperable objection to adopting tho Preach plan of having 
ev.srv such medicine submitted to an accredited body before its 
.-ale Van he lawfully curried on. At least it might bo arranged 
Unit directions as to the quantity of such medicines likely to have 
n harmful olFeet should be printed on every bottle containing 
them. If people cho-o to disregard such directions, they would 
have onlv thruiselvrs to blame. If tho ingredients of a procuration 
supposed to be universally beneficial weru announced publicly, of 
t'tnirbo the clement of mastery which constitutes its great attrac¬ 
tion would vanish, ll is certain that, us things stand, a trade is 
largely curried on which, under tlm colour of increasing health, 
dm>* very much to generate disorders, and carries with it not a 
little danger. English people have a mania for dosing themselves. 
Win re a Frenchman would apply some such mild remedy aa a 
“luitde punlo," **r a glass of harmlessly medicated lemonade, an 
.Kngli.-iumm will ho content with nothing short of a strong pill or 
draught. But is it too much to expert that a benevolent Legisla¬ 
ture should provide for its subjects indulging in such a folly as 
this with the least po-.-ible danger to themselves Y 


1'N l>i:KGP.Al>UATES ANT) MONKY-LKNDKRS. 

flplltt life of undergraduates is much the same as it always was, 
-L and if the name of “ Sunday Tattcrsall’s " did not exist 
formerly at Cambridge, tho substance of tho tbiug was there. It 
is womierlul that young men who in a few years become capable 
of dealing with the practical realities of life should show them¬ 
selves from eighteen to lwvuty-om*, wo will not «iy vicious, but 
weak, silly, and almost idiotic. They aro like our old friend tho 
working-man, who cannot pass a publiohouso on his way home 
without taking a gluM of beer or gin. The must wild and im- 
prub.tb.'e de.-igLH that ever were fabricated in cotton or wool can 
L* push'd oil' by a Cuiwisily tailor ou bin customers as neat, 
thin?* in waist coals nr uousera. Wo have heard that the celebrated 
p.ittmi which took two nn*u to show it was icrv nearly sold (o 
a quiet reading-man at Trinity; ami he would have given tho 
order ii liv. had not happened to look up and see in a glass a re¬ 
flected smile on thu face of a friend who laid accompanied him 
into tho shop. Jt was, wo believe, a “ Johnian” who called 
upon his tutor wearing a white shirt adorned with pink figures 
ot a ballet-girl standing on one toe. Undergraduates wear tlm most 
hideous pins and Muds, drink thu vilest wine, and smoke tho most 
execrable cigars, and it is inexpressible whaL “screws they ride.. 
Wo could nlmo.-t forgive tho money spent in riding or driving, 
although often it can be ill spared; hut the laslu for smoking, 
drinhiuL'', and wearing haul dress nud trinkets is despicable. 
Smut'tiiufs they bang about their own necks a weight which they 
munt wear lVr years. Sometimes parents, sisters, und younger 
brothers suffer for young hopeful, who was to huvo taken a good 
degree, and goes a'more particular “mucker* than his associates. 
Tlio otnry of Mi*. Linklutcr and his son has boon told many 
times bob ire. The sou burrows money which tho father pays, 
warning tho lender that ho will uot pay again, and tho 
borrower that parental displeasure will follow ft return to 
tlm evil way. But;, whatever hods may promise or fathers 
threat■')!, the money is usually lent, and in the long run paid, and 
thus tin.* picture may still bo painted in the old familiur colours. 
There i* idling, gambling, dress, drink, and dissipation. 

ItupuMiiqoe roy j uveites ante ora pureulum. 

The plaintiff in the case which has excited bo much attention 
stated that ho f irst became acquainted with the defendant by seeing 
him ut sports and races. When he first borrowed money of him, 
in December 1S68, tho defendant asked Min whether ho waa of 
ago, and he told him. Ho also told him w)mt his income was. It 
appears that he had an ollowuuco from his father of 300 1. a year. 
Ill.- lather carno to Cambridge in April 1869, and flaw the sister of 
tlio defendant, who was absent from home. His father “ was very 
angry,” and showed the certificate of his age, saying that he would 
pay the money then claimed sooner than it should como to tho 
knowledge of the authorities, but he prohibited further advances. 
This account can hardly lie otherwise than substantially correct, be¬ 
cause Mr. Linklater senior must have had some object in speaking 
to the defendant's sister, and, in connexion with the subject of ad¬ 
vances to Jiis son, ho would qptumlly refer to his son's age j. and, 
whether ho produced a certificate or not, the defendant, as a man 
of business, would know that Mr. Linklater was not likely to be 
mistaken on this point. The plaintiff proceeded to state that 
after this “ ho was hard up again, and appUed to the defendant to 
make hiui another advance; and the defendant said he did not 
care to do so after what the father had said." The plaintiff said 
“ ho was sorry for his father's roughness," and in the result tin 
defendant made him an advance of 37/. 10*., on a nets for &f 
payable in six months. In May he was removed ftoxn the unfa- 
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vanity, and bis father's notion that tl be was doing no good there ” 
Vw undoubtedly correct In 1874 the defendant brought an 
notion against him, which was stopped by the plea of infancy, and 
* hi November last he was charged before magistrates at Cambridge 
with obtaining money from the defendant by the false pretence 
that he was of age. The charge was dismissed, and bo now 
brought this action against the defendant for malicious prosecu¬ 
tion. Without eutormg into the conflict of evidence between the 
two Linklaters on the one hand and tbe defendant and his sister 
on the other, we may remark that it is highly probable that Mr. 
Linklater senior did say something to the sister as to his son’s 
age; and, whatever may have passed afterwards, I lie defendant 
ought to have believed the father on this point. The lapse of time 
before the defendant brought his action to recover tbe money was 
of course used as an argument against hitu j but we do not think 
much of that, as them actions are not usually brought until there 
appears to he some chance of obtaining payment. After the 
criminal charge had been dismissed by the magistrates, Mr. Link- 
later’a counsel undertook that tbe amount of the loan should be 
repaid, with interest at five per cent., and it was paid accordingly. 
Too defendant’s counsel insisted at the trial that this was 
« compromise of the whole nmtter, and that the bringing of the 
action was a breach of an honourable understanding; and this vi**w 

is, to say tbe least, plausible. It may bo answered, however, that 
as the pluiutifl* had undoubtedly received and spent the de¬ 
fendant’s money, he or his friends may linve lelt bound to refund 

it, and may have done so without intending any thing lik«» a coin- 
premise. Nevertheless, the course of proceeding at Cambridge, as 
reported by a local newspaper, was remarkable. The magistrates 
consulted, and the Mayor said the case must be dibiiifcncd. Then | 
the prosecuLor by his counsel applied to bo bound over to pro¬ 
secute, and the Mayor, admitting that this application was 
legal, asked whether it was advisable. Then the counsel con¬ 
sulted with his client, and said that ho would not press tho 
application, which, we may remark, was certainly useless, as no 
grand jury would have found a hill upon such evide nce. Then 
Mr. Liuklater’s counsel said *• he thought the best plan would be 
that an end to tho matter lie aimed at now” by his client re¬ 
paying tho inon*>y b ut, and ho would take care that, was done. 
The money was accordingly jMiid, and a few day) afterwards an 
action was brought for maliciously and without reasonable cause 
putting the criminal law in motion, 

Subject- to this question of the alleged compromise, the case was 
tolerably clour. It the plaint ill'made a false representation as to 
his ago, and if tho defendant believed it, and was thereby induced 
to advance money to tho pluiutifl', then there was reasonable ground 
for iuotituriug a prosecution ; but otherwise not. If there were 
xeaaonnlilo ground for the prosecution, then, although Ihu defendant 
may have instituted it maliciously, that is, with the object, not of 
vindicating public justice, but of injuring Ihe pluiutifl'or extorting 
money from him, still tho defendant would not bo liable in this 
Action. In many cases prosecutions supported by good t.videnco 
have boon instituted out of spite; aud tho law requires both 
malice and tho want of probable cause to support an action. But 
if a prosecution is shown lobe groundless, a jury will bo apt to 
•inior that it is malicious, and, in this case, assuming the general 
-truth of tho plttintilf s story, there could be no doubt that ho was 
entitled-to a verdict. But. upon the question of damages tho view 
taken by the jury of the, alleged compromise might be important. 
After nearly an hours deliberation they gave a verdict for loot, 
The.tradesman lias a better clmnce of getting payment than tho 
money-lender, because he mav allege that the goods he supplied 
were 14 necessaries,” and if*a jury of tradesmen were allowed to 
decide-tho question, they would very likely find in his favour. 
The Courts, -however, have recently inclined to limit tho jury a 
power in this matter, and tho modern doctrine is that, unless there 
ib evidence on which tho jury might- reasonably fiud that the 
articles were neucfenrio*, the question whether they were nocessari«*s 
ought not to lie submitted to them at all. The two l.’nivori-ilics 
have contributed about equally to the elucidation of tliri bend of 
law ; hut in tho most recent case tho defendant, was merely mi idle 
young man, younger brother of a baronet, and moving “ in tho 
highest society.” The articles supplied were a pair of wrist studs, 
called, we believe, solitaires, in which diamonds and rubies wore 
combined in the elegant form of n horse-shoe, at tin*, price of 25 1., 
and A eiIvor-gilt goblet intended for a present to a friend. ’Hie 

a uestiou, said a learned J udge, was not whether it was necessary 
3at the defendant should give a silver-gilt goblet- to a friend, but 
whether it was so necessary that lie ought to buy it on credit sooner 
than not have it at all. After much debate it was decided that, as 
regards these articles, tho Judge ought to have decided against 
the claim without allowing tho jury to pronounce upon it; 
and ‘this decision is likely to he useful h\ chocking ihe disposition 
of tradesmen to, give credit. In another recent case, tho Court 
held that tobacco and cigars coukfcfaot under nny circumstances ho 
necessaries, and therefore there could ho no question for the jury. 
.The same decision was arrived at on a claim for dinners supplied 
to An undergraduate of Cambridge in liis rooms, and the reason 
was tliat, as a dinner was provided for him daily in the Hall of his 
College, be could not want another. Formerly the practice was 
Jo get horn tho young man on his coming ot Age a written ac¬ 
knowledgment of the ‘debt incurred by him during minority, ami 
fJSbua to get rid of the question whether the articles supplied were 
accessaries* But a few years ago an Act of Parliament was 
passed invalidating these acknowfedgments; And this, as far os it 
VW.wr* A useful measure. The tutor of a College has some con¬ 


trol over his pupils, and some over the tradesmen of the town, Of 
at lea*i so many of them as think they can get more oat of the 
favour of tutors than by defying thorn. Bills are sometimes paid 
by parent* to shelter their sons from rustication or other penalty 
of extravagance, just os Mr. Linklater paid the amount of the first 
advance to his son-, and many bills are paid by the young men 
themselves when they come of age. n used to be said that the 
tradesmen of Cambridge were pretty good judges of what place a 
customer would take in the tripos,'and regulated the amount of 
credit given to him accordingly. Oq tho whole, it way he thought 
that those tradesmen do tolerably well. The majority of their 
customers pay them, and the prices charged are high enough to 
cover occasional Josses. Even in the recent jiase it appears that 
the lender would have gut his money back with five per cent, in¬ 
terest if he had not been so foolish ar to take criminal proceed¬ 
ings. Mr. Linklater did, in fact, pay this money, and, as he re- 

E udi&ted the idea of a compromise of the prosecution, he mast 
avo paid it because his son, or his son's friends, or society, thought, 
or were supposed to think, that it ought to be paid. It is easy to call 
these money-lenders “ pests uud nuwinces, 1 ' but if they get their 
profit they won't mind u few hard names. 


THE FALL IN SILVER. 

TITHE fall in the value of silver haa at length gone m for as to 
JL compel the Government of India to take steps in the matter. 
With our usual iudiil'ercuco to purely Indian questions, the depre¬ 
ciation of silver lms hitherto excited singularly little attention 
amongst us. It is not so with our neighbours. In France, Ger¬ 
many, the United State*, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, and even 
in Switzerland and Greece, the tact has for some years back 
been the .subject of much anxious discussion, while it is im¬ 
possible to turn over a tile of Indian newspapers without coming 
upon so many references to tho question as leave no room for 
doubt concerning the wide general interest it arouses; but 
in this country the mutter is hardly ever treated outside the 
journals specially devoted to politico-e.-ownmcid speculation, and lift* 
money articles of tho daily press. Vet the question is one of the 
most real practical importance to our Indian Empire, and, accord¬ 
ingly, a Committee of the House of Commons has boon appointed, 
on tbe motion of Lord G. Hamilton, to require into the camlet of 
the depreciation, and to consider the remedies to be adopted. The 
curreuey of India, u« *»very reader is aware, is a silver currency; 
Con&L-qmntly, all tuxes are received in silver, und ull salaries are 
paid in the same metu), ns arc, of course, likewise allpurcbaae-m miea 
and debts ot every kind. But-our own currency is gold, silver 
being with us merely token money. When, theiel'oie. a pawn cut 
has to be made in this country by any one in India, it has to bo 
made, in gold. But silver has litJLu so much as compared with 
gold tlmt tin* Indian resident incurs a very serious loss on changing 
his rupees for sovereigns. The Government of India has to 
transmit to this country annunllv, to pay interest on dobf, aalaricc-, 
and peusions, to purchase stores arid materials, and for various 
other purposes, about 15.000,000/. Now Iho new Viceroy tolt- u 
deputation ironi Manchester a iortuight ago, that on every rupee 
thus transmitted tho Indian Government lures threepence, or 
one-eighth; so that its loss on the 15,000,000 1. amounts to 
1.875,000 1. This sum is more than twice tho amount of tho 
import duties ou cotton; conrequi ntly, if it could be saved, 
net only might those duties be taken otf, but there would 
remain a substantial balance to aid in the adjustment nnd re¬ 
duction of other duties. (Jr, if u more cautious course were 
adopted, the Indian Government would be in possession of a 
real surplus, to servo as an insurance against periodical lamino 
and agumst nuy diminution 01 tho opium revenue, as well an to 
furnitili u reserve lund in case of wur. This is the way in which 
tho question allccls tho Government. It presses even more baldly 
upon the civil aud military services, ami upon the servants of the 
Indian Railway Companies. I**t us suppose lhat a member of the 
Civil Service, after spending the best tears of his lilt' in liie per- 
formunet* of trying nnd arduous duties, has saved 24,000!. f end that, 
when about to come nome, he tram nuts hi» savings for investment. 
According to Lord Lvtton he would lose one-eighth of tl o 
amount, or 3,000/ , which at no more* than four per cent, would be a 
Io>s of 120I. a year. The depreciation of silver, then-loro, is taur.i- 
uiount to n reduction of sularv, so far at h ast as saving- urn con¬ 
cerned, and remittances home, whether to children at school or for 
uny oilier purpos-o. Lastly, Englishmen trading with India sutler 
in the same way. It is universally found tluit, when a cmjvnrv is 
undergoing depreciation, tho fall of value is more rapid than tho 
rise of prices. It was so in the United States during the civil 
war, nnd it ia so iu India now. Consequently, when tin* English 
merchant sells his goods iu India, he gets a nominal price but iittlo 
iu advance of that which he would have got some years ago. Bat 
the rupees in which that price is paid are no longer worth as much 
gold as they were formerly. This is one of the reasons of Jhe^un- 
proti UibWncM of the export trade to 1 ndia of which we hear so m uch* 
The causes of the depreciation are not far to seek. Silver, like 
all other commodities, obeys the law of demand find supply. 
When the demand falls olf and the supply increases, the value of 
the metal sinks. This is what is occurring at the present moment. 
In California and the territories beyond the Rocky Mountains ex¬ 
tremely rich silver mines have of late been discovered. Those 
mines have already yielded large quantities of the metal, aud m 
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the near future they are expected to prove still more productive. 
From the reports of the Commissioner of Mining it appears that 
between the years 1843 and i860 (both inclusive) the greatest pro¬ 
duction of the silver mines of the United States in ivny one year 
was 30,000 l t and in eleven out of tfie thirteen veArs it did not 
exceed 10,000/. In 1864, for the first time, the yield exceeded a 
million sterling j in 1870 it exceeded three millions; in 1873 it 
reached seven millions; and last year, though the figures are not 
accurately known, the yield is believed to have been as great. Last 
summer additional mines were discovered, and the prediction is 
hazardod that, should the demand hold good, there will be pro¬ 
duced within the next five years mow* silver than hits been turned 
out between 1848 and "the present time. In the mean¬ 
while Germany has adopted 011 exclusive gold standard, and 
is rapidly demonetizing her old silvu^ coins. From statistics 
published bv the Berlin (lovernment we learn that previous to 
1871 the silver coined by the various German mints amounted 
to, in round numbers, 68,000,000/. sterling; the now silver 
coinage is to amount 1o 21,000,000/. sterling. There w T ill 
remain, therefore, a balance of 47,000,000/, to bo called in nnd 
sold by the German Government. Some of this has of course 
been exported, melted down, and lost; but at any rate the sum 
to be disposed of by the German Government must reach to 
between thirty and forty millions sterling. Add this amount 
to the production of the American mines, and nvo see how 
enormous ha« been the increased supply of silver which since 1S71 
has been thrown upon the markets of the world. It has caused a 
glut; and, ns a natural consequence, has run down the value of 
the commodity. At the same tirin' Holland also lias adopted a 
gold standard, and so has Japan. The monetary policy pursued 
by Germany, Holland, and Japan has had another ©fleet; it bus 
restricted as well as glutted thu silver markets. Formerly tin iso 
countries required silver to keep up their currency; now they not 
alone have no demand for the metal, but are selling it. And, at the 
same time, most of the great countries of the world— France, Austria, 
Russia, Italy, the United States—have a forced paper circulation, 
and therefore have but a slight demand for metal. By t he Resumption 
Act of last year tlio United States adopted the gold standard; there, 
accordingly, the demand for silver must continue small. And tlm 
countries of the luitiu Union*-—France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium, with Greece—have by their monetary convention, which 
has been annually renewed lor three years v; accession, restricted 
within very narrow limits the quantity of b'lvi. t which it is lawful 
to coin. Thus the demand f«u r-ilver upon every hand has dimin¬ 
ished simultaneously with the incieaso of supply. 

The remedy usually recommended in our own case for the evils 
we have pointed out. is the adoption in India of a gold cur¬ 
rency. It is estimated that about roo,000,000/. would suffice for 
that purpose ; and oven if Ibo whole amount .had to be obtaiued by 
means of a loan, it ia urged that that would entail a charge 
of not more than 4,cx^Jooo/. or 5,000,000/. a year. But we have 
seen that already jLtfdia is losing nearly 2,000,000/. a year, and the 
depreciation lias certainly not yet notched its limits. Besides, tho 
country is losing iu other ways. Every Railway Company in the 
Umpire, fur example, loses equally on the dividends it pay9 at 
home and the purchases, it makes. Therefore, it is argued, 
even if India had to borrow tlm whole amount, it would nut 
lose by tho transactiuii. But it would not ha\c to bor¬ 
row the whole amount. Fur at least half the existing silver 
currency could be cnlh-d in and sold. Still that would, no doubt, 
involve a great lo-s. Alieady tho depreciation of silver is twelve 
and a halt per cent., but if the Indian as well us the German 
market were closed, there is no saying whore it would 
cud. This is tho first objection to an Tndiau gold coinage. 
India and China are now the only countms where thero is an 
effective demand for silver. If India become? a seller instead of a 
buyer, it is clear that she could Tlispos** of her silver only’ at an 
enormous los-s. To this, however, it is replied by the advocates of 
tho measure, that it Franco follows the example of England, Her¬ 
nia ny, and the United States, and udupl-i r. go’d s-tindanl, the 
depreciation of silver will become so extreme as to compel India to 
do 80 likewise, and that then her less will be much greater than it 
would be now. There is indisputable force in the lugumcnt. But 
it is objected oil the other >ide, that if India adopts.a gold slnn- 
dnrd, the demand for gold will become excessive twice. 1871 tho 
Gorman demand alunc has kept Ihe lummy markets of the world in 
perturbation. Accoidingto the existing law, the United States 
will resume a gold currency iu 1*879. If France and India do 
tho same. gold will, it is argued, become 119 eroren as silver 
is over-abundant; trade will degenerate into ft game of spe¬ 
culation; for no man can tell what, the value of money will 
bo two months forward, and wo shall have p; nic 3 with the 
bank-rate at ton per cent. It may bo replied that the policy 
of India ought to be determined by the interests of India, not 
by thu convenience of other umntries. And this is truebut it 
must not be left out of sight that India would sutler <^uilo 
as much us other countries by such a distuibance of international 
monetary relations us is hero "pointed lit. We have bill to look 
at Germany to sec how difficult is tho task of changing tho money 
of a great country. At iho cml of five years the operation is not 
completed, w hil/the trade and industry of the Umpire arts seriously 
muttering.' Lastly, it is argued that the evils under which India is 
now sutler;ng will gradually right themselves. The fall of value 
will check the production of tho Anlericnn mines, while the sales 
by Germany must, as a matter of course, soon come to an end. The 
supply will then cease to be greater than the world can absorb. 


In the meantime prices in India will gradually rise so as to adapt 
themselves to the altered value of the rupee, and when this adapta¬ 
tion is ©fleeted the import trade will be as profitable as ever. 
Lastly, if Franco resumes Bpecie payments and retains the double 
standard, tho field of employment for silver in Europe will b* 
restored to nearly its normal extont. These are the leading argu¬ 
ments for aud against tho adoption of a gold currency in India. It 
will bo for the Committee obtained by Lord G. Hamilton to ex¬ 
amine their Motive weight. 


A NICE IRISH SESSION. 

A CERTAIN number of Irish mombors in tho House of Com¬ 
mons havo just hit upon an ingenious argument in favour of 
relegating them to a House of their own on the other side of St. 
George's Channel. They seem to havo resolved to play the part of 
the hedgehog ftt Westminster, and to be bent upon making that body 
as uncomfortable as possible until they get what they want. Tho 
plot scums to have been hatched before the opening of Parliament, 
and on the very first day it begun io bo put into execution. Tho 
Homo Rule members, every man of them, have put down Bills in 
the list, and the greater part of tho Session has already been booked 
for Irish business, 'lhcro is hardly a Wednesday or other open 
day to be had for anything else. Ouo of the tricks by which they 
have accomplished this triumph was brought before tlio House on 
Thursday in a question to tho Speaker, who was asked by Mr. 
Ritchie whether it was in accordance with tho practice of tho 
House that several members should, by agreement among them¬ 
selves, enter their names 011 the Notice Paper with tho view of 
giving notice of ouo aial the same motion, in order that such motion 
might be proposed by any of tho members whoso nanio was first 
called, and thereby obtain undue priority. Tlio Speaker replied 
that the practice described was practically an evasion of the rule 
of tho llou.'C, and if persisted in, might have to bo checked by re¬ 
quiring each member on entering his namo on tho Notice lust 
to State the Mibject-mattcr of his motion. Ho added that, if 
any irregularity had occurred, it was only through inadver¬ 
tence, and that thu Hoiiso might rely on the good sense 
and right feeling of members for tho faithful observance of 
its rule. Nor is this all. In the small hours of Tuesday 
morning tho House of Commons was treated to an impressive 
low-urn of its lie]pitted dependence on the good will and civility 
of Irish members. It was kept out of bed till nearly tivn 
o'clock in the morning in order that Major O'Gorman and his 
colleagues might show their contempt for tho amenities ot Par¬ 
liamentary life, and their determination to make their presotico 
tbit in a particularly olienshe manner. In this project those 
gentlemen are no doubt in many respects eminently qualified to 
succeed, for they unfortunately have it iu their power to cause 
a grievous delay of public business. Whether they will persevero 
in this course remains to bo soon; but there can at least bo 
no mistake us to tho amiable intentions with which they 
have begun tho Session, ami, judging from Major O’Gormau's be¬ 
haviour, theyU’Lre cpiito capable of going ou to tho end. On tin 
morning in question no fewer than seventeen successive division* 
took place in the House of Commons between a quarter past one 
and a quarter past four. The occasion was a motion for the ap¬ 
pointment of twenty-one members na referees on private Bills. 
.Mr. Sullivan, CV.ptaui Nolan, 3 )r. Ward, Major O'Gorman, and 
other Irkdi members complained that the representatives of their 
country w re ovoilooked in making theso appointments, and a 
threat was made of dividing tho House on every name on 
the list. The first division was takon on an amendment 
by Mr. Sullivan that the Committee Bhould consist of twcuty- 
liiroo members — the number proposed being twenty-one, of 
which two were Scotch nnd two Irish members—which wna 
defeated by 73 to 21. The names woro then taken in order, and 
the first name was Mr. Walpole’s, for which there wero 79 ayes 
against 11 now. In the next case there were 77 ayes against II 
nues, and in tho next the minority was reduced to 10. Major 
O Gormftn row*, to express in his iirtuallucid manner fiia sense of 
the “ scandalous” conduct of tho Government in not giving way to 
the Irish members, for which ho was called to account and 
ordered to withdraw the expression. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer explained that there was no desire to exclude Irish 
members as such from holding the appointments in question; the 
only object was to get thu mem hers who wero most competent to 
discharge the important and responsible duties of referees, and 
naturally men with sjicciiil experience on such matters were pre¬ 
ferred. Other members pleaded for at least an adjournment of 
the debate. Major O'Gorman, however, was obdurate, and the 
divisions went on, the minority gradually declining as one by one 
those who belonged to it beetle ashamed of their conduct, and 
lull out or went over to the otner side. When the minority fell to 
eight, even Mr. Sullivan became susceptible of this feeling, and 
protested that the divisions had been carried far enough. In the 
last wiries of divisions tho ayes were 75, while the noes had 
dwindled to 3; the noble trio who thus distinguished theraselyoa 
being Mr. Dunbar, Captain Nolan, and Dr. Ward, with Major 
O’Gormim and Mr. Parnell as tellers. At last the list of namefe^ 
was exhausted, those •£ the two Scotch and two Irish membeils 
being allowed to pass without question; and it was about a* 
quarter pas*’ lour iu the morning when the Bouse adjourned. It 
is easy to conceive that, if tifcihelhod political contest in 
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systematiddly earned out by the Irish Horae Rulers ft fervent 
desire might he created among the rest of the legislative body that 
Irish members should stay at nome. . 

It is well known that the comprehensive and urgent duties of 
the Government require that it should have a largo share of the 
time of tho House of Commons, and that what Ore called private 
members are consequently sadly hampered in flnding opportunities 
for bringing forward Bills, or calling attention to subjects in 
which they take an interest. It would appear, however, that 
during the present Session, any time which is not occupied by the 
Government ie to bo monopolised by the Irish members, who are 
prepared to propose a general reconstruction of everything in 
Ireland down to tho most microscopic of its institutions. We 
find, for instance, on the Orders of tho House the following list of 
Bills relating to Ireland. Mr. Ilenry wishes to amend the law 
with reference to the registration of Parliamentary voters in 
Ireland. Mr. Dunbar thinks lie could improve the law relating 
to Union rating. Major O'Gorman has a plan for improving 
the Irish municipal franchise. Captain Nolan lu\s a Bill for 
the establishment of County Boards in Ireland. Dr. Ward 
has taken up tho question of the regulation and management of 
the coast and deep-sea fisheries of Ireland. Mr. Butt oilers a 
Bill for the amendment of the law with reference to tenure of 
laud, and another Bill with regard to University education. Mr. 
Parnell would like to see serai changes in the law as to the 
reclamation of waste lands in Ireland. Mr. Biggar is desirous to 
assimilate the borough franchise in Jreland to that of England. 
Mr. Konayne proposes legislation with regard to grand jury 
levies, and the establishment of Representative) Councils in Irish 
counties for the management of local affairs. Mr. Downing bos 
ideas about the removal of Irish paupers from England and 
Scotland to their own country which he is anxious to get em¬ 
bodied in an Act. Mr. li. gray the has a Bill to prohibit the 
flftle of intoxicating liquors on Sunday in Ireland; Mr. M. 
Brooks, one with reference to Irish municipal corporations; 
Mr. Cranford, one to amend the Landlord and Tenant (Ire¬ 
land) Act of 1870; Sir J. McKenna, one to deal with the 
rating of towns; Mr. Downing, ouo about grand juries; Air. 
Sullivan, one with regard to coronet's in Dublin; and Mr. Meldon, 
one to alter the constitution and government of county infirmaries 
in Ireland. There are probably other Irish Bills which wo may 
have overlooked, and which are yet to come; but it is evident that 
there is plenty of work ulroady cut out for tho House of Commons, 
ami that tho Parliamentary debates will consist chiefly of discus¬ 
sions on Irish subjects. Besides these Bills, there are notices to 
call attention to various questions—such as intermediate education, 
National School teachers, the Irish Society, and that momeutous 
subject, the blending of Irish with Scotch whisky, which, in tho 
eyes of true patriots of the former country, is of course a most 
atrocious kind of adulteration. Mr. Butt hAs a motion for a 
Select Committee to inquire into And report upon “ the nature, 
extent, and the grounds of the demand made by a largo proportion 
of the Irish people an assumption likely to bo questioned— 
u for the restoration to Ireland of an Irish Parliament, with 
power to control the internal a flail* of that country.” It is 
possible that, among other points submitted to the "House, it 
may be intended to direct its attention to tho question how, 
if Irish members are to occupy the whole time of the British 
Parliament, the affairs of tho rest of the United Kingdom aro to be 
carried on. 

It will of course bo indignantly denied that all this sudden 
accumulation of Irish business has been devisod. simply for the 
soke of wasting time and showing that the Dish members have it 
in their power, if they choose, to embarrass and annoy the House of 
Commons, and perhaps on some critical occasion to bring it to a 
deadlock. Even, however, if we suppose that the course they have 
Adopted has been dictated solely by motives of the purest and 
loftiest patriotism, and a conscientious belief that Ireland !* really 
urgently in want of all this legislation, a little reflection will 
show that conduct of this kind is hardly calculated in the long run 
to promote those feelings which are most favourable to Dish 
interests. At the first glance it may seem that the more 
troublesome any set of representatives can moke themselves at 
Westminster, the greater would bo the temptation to got rid of 
them by allowing them to set up a Parliament of their own; 
but this is rather a short-sighted view, inasmuch as the 
temper of Irish members while a part of the British Legislature 
would naturally be taken as ft test of the spirit in which 
they would be likely to act as an independent body. More* 
over, though it is possible for a small number of members by 
•hasp practice or perverse disregard of public convenience to snatch 
an occasional emprise, the House of Commons has after all the 
means of protecting itself agaWipy systematic attempt to waste 
time and obstruct the general ^pbinistratioti of the country. It 
‘ will be remembered how last Session an Irish number spun but a 
speech by endless quotations from books { and it may be tested that 
the expedient will be repeated* An Irish Bill, however trifling, 
almost invariably occupies more bourn than any other business; 

, so that a multitude of Irish Bills is really a serious diflloulty. 
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the great body of members that the business of the House is girt 
through at all. Any one who watches the proceedings must have 
observed how—as, for instance, on the question of the exclusion of 
strangers—a departure from the ordinary course at once causes aoonfts* 
sion which it is di {fault to set right. So delicate a contrivance as the 
machinery lor maintaining order in the House of Commons ought 
to he jealously guarded against rough usage. Nothing could he 
more unfortunate than that those who endeavour to obtain an unfair 
hold on the House should be met with reprisals in the some 
spirit; hut of course, if real necessity should arise, the House will 
be able to express its sense of the annoyance to which it may 
be subjected. Great allowance must ho made for the exigencies 
of a political agitation which requires spirited advertising in order 
to keep up the flow of subscriptions; but it may be safely assumed 
that there is a majority in the House of Commons on the side of 
order and amenity. 


THE CANADIAN MILITIA. 

A T a time when general attention is turned towards military 
subjects, and to the menus which, in tho event of hostilities, 
would be available for tho protection of the Empire, a Report on 
the condition of the forces of our most powerful colony cannot 
fail to excite interest. Since the withdrawal of the Imperial troops, 
the burden of providing for her defence has fallen entirely on 
Canada; and, being both unwilling and unable to maintain a 
standing army, her Government has devoted the small amount of 
money at its disposal to tho organization of a Militia. This force 
has been placed under tho command of an Imperial othoer— 
Major-General Smyth—who, having made a tour of inspection over 
a distance of eleven thousand miles, of which two thousand were 
performed on horseback, submits his Report to tho Dominion Par¬ 
liament. 

To many readers the most interesting port of this Report will be 
that which deals with the vast territory lying between the province 
of Manitoba and the Rocky Mountains, and drained by the Sas¬ 
katchewan and its tributaries. This country, described by Cap¬ 
tain Butler as th* Great Lone Land, appears to be awaiting the 
settlers who, when means of communication have been rendered 
more complete, will probably make it their home. In the mean¬ 
time the Indian tribes continue to hunt over those parts which 
the buffalo lias not deserted, ami claim the protection of the 
Government against tho adventurers who, bb whisky traders, 
threaten them with demoralize lion olid destruction. To make the 
arm of the law felt in those distant territories, a force of three 
hundred mounted constabulary was recently organized, and General 
Smyth was directed to report on their efficiency and on the effect 
produced by their presence. Ilia Report, we are glad to say, is 
eminently satisfactory; the illicit trade in spirituous liquors, with 
its attendant evils, has been stopped; and the Blackfeet Indians— 
the most warlike of tho Canadian tribes—have been the first to 
acknowledge the benefits they derive from the withdrawal of the 
temptations which, whilst unable to resist, they clearly recognize 
ns liio precursor of ruin and of death. Their chiefs held a con¬ 
ference with General Smyth at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
and after expressipg their satisfaction at tho security afforded them, 
by the prase nee of the mounted police, requested him to represent 
to the Government their wishes for the conclusion of treaties for 
the allotment of land similar to those accorded to the Eastern 
Prairie Indians. 

So far all promises well, and tho friendly spirit in.which the 
officers of the United States army across the border met General 
Smyth, aud their evident dftire'to promote arrangements con¬ 
ducive to good order on tho frontiors, afford an additional hope 
for the preservation of peace throughout tho hitherto lawless regions 
of the Far West. It would bo a curious subject for speculation to 
prognosticate the components of tho future population of these 
regions. Icelanders, and Monnoujte* from Southern Russia, are 
already cultivating terms iu Manitoba; French Canadians, half 
breeds, and Scotch servants of the Hudson Bay Company con¬ 
gregate round the old trading posts; whilst at Kootenay Bass,'in the 
Rocky Mountains, a Chinese settlement claims protection from the 
Canadian authorities. The presence of the police and of theta 
horses necessitates the cultivation of cereals, and especially of oats 
round their several barracks, aud will lead to trade which will 
gradually people the wilderness, whose soil, climate, and mineral 
productions Appear to invite the settler. Surveys have already been 
mode, and the frontier has boon marked out, although the buffalo 
by knocking down tho pillars carefully placed by the engineers will, 
unless checked, do much to destroy the fruits of their labour* 

A ride across country from Manitoba to British Columbia was, 
however, only an incident in General Smyth's tour of inspection. 
The gist of the Report deals with the present condition of the 
Militia force on Which Canada relics for protecticmjsgamst foreign 
foes, and for the maintenance of good order witbftlher extended 
territory. This force is called out annually for. twelve days' 
drill, and the numbers so trained amounted during too test year to 
nearly twenty-nine thousand, half of whieh ward ifrjnriahed by 
Ontario. The General speaks highly of the intelligence, tho 
physical qualities, and the aptitude fat niittfiary duties of both 
officer, tod men, ^though > join#* fteetawet iapamUriUty 
of ttttWif . .efficiently, Muktaotidfiid of effleienov, orerea of 
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regimental staff. He had previously recommended a paid adjutant 
for each battalion; but as this proposition did not had favour with 
those who control the national purse, he has reduced his request 
to a swrgeout-major, who would also act as storekeeper. Ho also 
advocates trainiug-ocbools for cavalry and infantry, as well as 
increased inducements lor officers to pa^s through the shorter 
courses at the Artillery Schools at. Quebec and Kingston. The 
Military College at the latter place is still iu embryo, the Super¬ 
intendent, Lieut.-Colonel llewelt., being the only officer who hue 
actually received his appointment. It is to begin on a very 
modest scale, only twenty-two cadets being admitted in the first 
year. A great pari of the fortifications at Quebec is reported 
to be falling into disrepair, and the absence of any guns of 
calibre sufficient to ship an ironclad i$ commented upon as a 
marked deficiency in the armament of a fortress which is sup¬ 
posed to command the ontrauce to the water-way of Cnuatui. 
The warlike stores are indeed small in quantity ; even of Snider 
ammunition there are not 140 rounds apiece for 50,600 
uieu in the reserve magazines, although not a cartridge can 
bo manufactured on that side of the Atlantic. In fact, the 
military resources of Canada are at a low ebb. The money 
voted for purposes of defence is small in amount, and in some 
respects commensurate value is not obtained from iia expendi¬ 
ture. Throughout the Dominion, and especially in Ontario, a 
military spirit exists; the annual training is popular, the men 
ire of a good stamp, and the officers avail themselves ol* the scanty 
means of instruction which their yearly drill a 1 fords ; but it is 
useless to conceal the fact that the efficiency of the Militia is not 
built on solid foundations. Tim lessons taught in the barracks of 
the regular regiments formerly stationed throughout the country 
are stiIJ partially remembered, and a traditional standard of the 
efficiency to which the Militia should strive to reach L maintained; 
but, as years pass by, these recollections become more and more 
dim, and gradually, but not the less surely, will the military 
organization deteriorate. 

for this result Canada is not so much to bo blamed us the 
mother-country, for many years dependent on the presence of 11 
large force of Imperial troops, Canada did littio for her own pro 
teclion. Housed by the great American Civil War, and by the 
troubles on her frontier of which it was <v„ilially tlie cause, a 
numerous Militia was formed on paper, a«ui \luriug the f eui.m 
disturbances a considerable force was called out, drilled, end 
disciplined. Training-schools were established at the head¬ 
quarters of the various regular regiments, and the services of able 
officers were secured to organize) and command the several camps 
of instruction. The reports of the aptitude of the Canadian Militia 
for military work were very encouraging, and it appeared probable 
that in a short time a vigorous system of professional training 
would have been instituted. Suddenly the policy changed. The 
troops were withilrawn without any provision having boon 
made for a continuance of the education they were aiiurdingj 
fortresses which hud just been built at great co-■ were handed 
over unarmed to a Government which could not even afford to keep 
them from falling into disrepair, and stores which in many in¬ 
stances were old and obsolete were sold, at no mean price uud after 
considerable haggling, to deportments which, even if the articles 
had been serviceable, did nut know how to use or preserve them. 
The military schools fell into decay and consequent disrepute ; out¬ 
side Halifax there was not a company, a squadron, or a buttery 
which could furnish & pattern to the Militia, and Canada was left, 
uuaided by the mother-country, to provide for har own means of 
defence. Considerable soreness was felt throughout the country 
at the manner in which the withdrawal of the troops had been 
effected j a* period of apathy was the result, and the military 
organization threatened to collapse. 9 However, tho instincts of a 
nation proud of its connexion with England, and resolved to 
maintain its position, prevented so great a misfortune. Efforts 
were mode to provide schools of gunnery, at which officers 
of all branches of the service might be trained, and these 
schools formed small but not inefficient garrisons for the two 
fortresses of Quebec and Kingston. The annual training of the 
Militia in camps of instruction was continued and the services 
of A few Imperial officers obtained. ' Recently the Government 
baa decided on the formation of a military college at Kingston, 
with the object of training cadets tie officers, and has asked 
to be supplied with three or four officers of the regular army to 
act as instructors. The request does not uppear unreasonable; but 
hitherto the numerous difficulties which official routine 1ms 
(perhaps unavoidably) thrown in thi way of its fulfilment have 
delayed their appointment In fact, England does net recognize the 
importance of fostering the military spirit of her colonies. Much 
might be done with little or no expenditure of uouey. One infantry 
regiment stationed in Canada, one squadron of cavalry, and one 
battery 0 f artillery, involving no additional charge on the army 
estimates, would go far towards raising the standard of the 
Militia; whilst of the many staff officers who, having been trained 
at Sandhurst, are without employment, a few might be spued to 
assist In the instruction of the young men who are willing and 
j^dy to be educated on English models. If England were involved 
in a greafcJSurepeal,struggle, Canada would readily send assistance: 
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being a weakness, ought to he a source of military strength to the 
mother-country. Times have changed since—only a few years 
—it was the fashion among a certain type 01 politicians top 
askance at our colonial possessions, andtoven indirectly to 
advocate the dismemberment of the Empire. Now a more truly 
national policy prevails, but it is only gradually that the apathy in 
respect to colonial institutions can be overcome, or interest awakened 
in even such vitai questions as those which pertain, not to the 
defence of any especial colony, but to the urbanization of a military 
system which wifi embrace all portions of the Empire. Canada 
may in many respects be slow to grasp the importance of an effi¬ 
cient army administration, but not the less ought the impulse to 
be given' by the mother-country, who should be ready to meet 
more than hall-way any indications of energy and any desire fot 
improvement. 

GROWER'S QUEST LAW. 

T 11 E zeal of coroners is always breaking out in some fresh place. 

At the hi&t sittings of the Central Criminal Court Dr. Ilard- 
wicke had an opportunity of showing the sublime contempt of a 
medical coroner for forms of law. An inquisition had been found 
by a jury, charging 110 particular individual, but merely alleging 
thatthe owners of the property r wore guilty of manslaughter. 
It is stated that Hr. ilardwicke, after the inquisition had been 
thus fuund in blank, if wo may so say, inserted the name of Mr. 
Heal, imagining, from some correspondence, that he waa the person 
answerable for an alleged neglect. If this statement had not been 
made iu Court, wo should regard it as an audacious fiction, A 
medical coroner cannot bo expected to understand or value the 
niceties of criminal law, but it would be easy for him, in 
default of common sen.10 of his own, to obtain the help of a clerk 
who would keep him out of flagrant blunders. An inquisition, 
bo it observed, is oquivalent to an indictment, and must bo 
framed with the sumo exactness. The. jury lire at liberty to find 
a verdict of murder or manslaughter against some person un¬ 
known, but when they have so found their verdict and re¬ 
corded it, the coroner is not at liberty to strike out the wojk Is 
“ somo person unknown” and insert “ John Smith.” And yet this 
i3 in effect what l>r. Hurdwicko did. It appears that an elderly 
lady was walking ini he Liverpool Bund on a day in February, and 
she’ fell uuthe pavement and received injuries of which she died. 
Hr. Ilardwicke held an inquest on her, uud the jury returned a 
verdict attributing her death to the unprotected ptute of the pave¬ 
ment in the Liverpool lload, and adding that “ the owners thereof 
were guilty of manslaughter.” This vviw the jury's work, and the 
Oorouer finished it by putting in the name oi Mr. Heal, who, 
as is now stated, was not even an owner of the detective 
pavement. The joke is heightened by the circumsLance that Hr. 
ilardwicke professes a “long friendship” with Mr. Heal, and 
assures him that he acted only from a sense of duty in carrying 
out the verdict of the jury. It is an odd way of showing friendship 
to indict a man, although in a blundering way, tor manslaughter, 
which i* felony. An error in the coroner’s office ba» bceu, says 
Dr. Ilardwicke, the cause of all this trouble, but he wishes to pay 
Mr. Beals legal expenses, and trusts that their friendly relations 
will be uninterrupted One of Mr. Trollopes recent heroes is tried 
for murder, and the Attorney-General of the day does his best to 
hang him; but when they meet after the trml in society 
they shako hands with apparent, cordiality. Manners, as a 
French dramatist says, ameliorate themselves from day to day, 
and the form “ My dear Mr. Ileal ” is now usually adopted towards 
persons to whom one has done or is doing all the hanu one can. It 
is,*in truth, the modem substitute for the kiss of Judos. No 
doubt, if Mr. Beal were reasonably thought guilty of manslaughter, 
it would be the Coroner's duty to have him prosecuted, notwith¬ 
standing their long friendship. But in that case we should expect 
the Coroner to be guided by law and common sense, whereas his 
actual proceedings exhibit a sort of confused analogy to those 
dealings with crossed cheques about which we have lately heard 
so much. A cheque may be crossed generally, and afterward* the 
name ol a particular banker may be written in, just ns the jury 
found a verdict against owners of property, and the Coroner 
inserted his dear Mr. Beal. It must be remembered that an in¬ 
quisition is signed and sealed by the coroner and the jurors, and 
the notion of altering in a material particular an instrument thus 
solemnly completed is, to say the least, unbusinesslike. It must 
be allowed, however, that persons who ought to know better often 
make informal alterations in their wills, and Hr. Hardwickes mis¬ 
take was similar to this. 

One of the uses of medical coroners is to make work for lawyers. 
In Mr. Wakiey’a time the practice prevailed in Middlesex of re- 
fusing to examine at an inquest mmmm whose conduct was thought 
likely to become afterwards the flBect of criminal inquiry, fir. 
Wektoy did not inyent this practice^ but he seems to hove adopted 
it ns unobjectionable. There had been an inquest on a soldier who 
had died at Hounslow, and a medical journal had described the 
coroner's proceedings m a needless display of ingenuity to get up 
agidnat the colonel of a reghneut, or the surgeon, or A terrier 
colourable semblance of murder.” We believe that tide was the 
ease of ths soldier who died after ‘ and the inquest was so 
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memory to elateJhsft the comments made by a medical journal on 
hie conduct in reference to this mm were held to be in the main 
libellous, and ha recovered considerable damage*; but nevertheless 
it was clear that ha had managed this inquest in an illegal and 
absurd manner. “ It is not right," said oao of the judges, “ to 
assume that a man is guilty, and the witness may gourd his own 
interest m giving his evidence.” In the recent case the Coroner 
seems to have assumed that his dear Mr. Heal was guilty, on an 
ax parte statement, which turned out to be incorrect, that ns was 
one of the “ owners ” to whom the jury imputed the old lady’s 
death; and it did not occur to him that his proceeding was con- 
trory, we will not say to law, but to the principles of justice which 
are supposed to be generally understood. 

It must not, however, be supposed that medical coroners have a 
monopoly of absurdity and illegality. Mr. Garter, Goroner for Surrey^ 



mean that Serjeant Jimmy had become judge of the King's Bench 
early in that year. The disinterment of one of these old oases in it* 
musty clothing of Kormon^French and (Wlath is almost as un¬ 
savoury a proceeding us that of Serjeant, afterwards Judge Jenney, 
who, “fecit dictum coronatoreni iterant offodireextra terraininter- 
foetuiu x iv dies sepulturo.” The Court of Queen s Bench, after much 
discussion of this supposed precedent, concluded that it did not clearly 
appear from the report that the first inquest had been hold tuner 
vinum corjMri*, and therefore it was not a clear authority for what had 
been done in the casts before them. It follows therefore that coronors 
cannot, in general, hold more than om inquest on one body, hot 
they may, and often do, hold one inquest whore they ought to 
hold none. It is nnt long since they assumed to hold inquests in 
cases of fire, and it would scent that any person who is out of doom 
late at night, at, least in Surrey, might he committed for trial for 
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opinion which could not be surpassed in extravagance by any of his 
brethren who write “ after their names. According* to the 
Timm of this day week, Mr. Carter held an inquest on the body of 
a deceased man, and a mechanic named I-ane stated that at one 
o'clock on Sunday morning he saw bubbles in the canal i'eek- 
ham; he spoke to a constable, and the body of the deceased was 
^recovered. In one of the pockets was found a paper stating that 
the deceased was tired of life. The usual verdict was found, and 
the Coroner sevorely lectured Lane for being out so late at night, 
and said that, if the letter had not been found on the body, he (Lane) 
would in all probability have been sent to take his trial for wilful 1 
murder. &>mo years ago it became materia) to explain in a Scotch 
cuoo of murder why au important piece of evidence was not produced 
at the trial, and it appeared that a girl told her mistress that she 
had seen curly in the morning something having apparent reference 
to this rase, oil which the mistress said, “ Never let uxe hear you say 
a word about that again, or you’ll he geUing.into trouble, l know.” 
The mistress evidently supposed that justice was generally oui- 
ministurod on tho broad principlo ol* Mr. Garter. A person who 
i.s out oi doom lute at night or early in the morning is presumably 
accessory to tuiy crime that may be oouuuitted during the small 
hours; and, indeed, if it bo. doubtful whether a crime has been 
committed or not, that presumption is to be made which shall 
impute guilt to those who are detected iu irregularity. This 1 
Coroner U like one of those old ladies who believe that a man who 
.'riuokee a pipe is nocossarily “dissipated.” lie had before him 
the question whether the man emuo to the water, or tho water 
cornu to the man, and it might bo thought that any evi¬ 
dence helping the jury to find. it “ Christian burial ” would 
be welcome. The nursery rhyme says that, if the children had 
been at home, they would not have been drowned; and if 
the bubbles which Lane saw indicated recant death, tho verdict 
ought to have been felo-dw, on tho principle of assigning the 
worst motive to the act of anybody who is abroad after midnight. 
Tho unfortunate witness was severely lectured, and refused compen¬ 
sation for his day occupied in attending Court; so that he Jost his 
day because he bad misspent his night. This, however, was only 
u. small matter. The grave consideration is that this Coroner pro¬ 
poses to assume that any person found near, or liaving anything to 
do with, a dead body alter midnight bus committed murder. In 
one of the Arabian Sight* stories a corpse is carried from place to 
place in the sLrects of Bagdad by a succession of persons who feel 
that nocturnal proximity to it will bring them under suspicion in¬ 
volving at least the bastinado or some other form of torture. Neither 
in Middlesex nor in Surrey does crownur’s quest law appear to 
have greatly improved since Mr. Wakley’s time, lie would have 
refused to hear any statement from the colonel who authorized the 
flogging of tho soldier, or the doctot who superintended, or the 
farrier who administered it. He might or might not have allowed 
his jury to find a verdict of murder against those persons with¬ 
out hearing them. Tho practice in Surrey now is to hear 
tho suspected person, but with a foregone conclusion as to his 
guilt. 

It is a pity that the ancient and honourable office of coroner 
should bo thus degraded. We are told that formerly tho law gave 
such high credit to an inquisition of death found before a coroner 
that the judges would not receive a verdict acquitting a person of 
the death qi a man found against him by the coroner's inquest, 
unless the jury finding such acquittal hud also found what other 
person did the fact, or by what other means the party came toTiia 
death. If this wore the law now, the administration of it would 
have to he put into more safo hands. Parliament supplementing 
the Common Law has carefally provided that men shall not in 
general be put on trial in criminal courts unless a bid of indict¬ 
ment has tea preferred tqghnd found by a grand jury, after 
some pr eliminar y proceeding^ before magistrates. But a coro¬ 
ner’s inquisition still receives so much credit that, if properly 
found, it supplies the place of an indictment. A fow years 
ego some< coroners had a notion ^ thirty i£ after an in¬ 
quest duly held, and the 
wived further informatioi, 
hold another Inquest. This . 

the Year Book of 21 Ed. 4, which states that #Le coroner iuy 
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deal of oppression and interference of any kind that they are 
mod to. Bui it is dangerous to make au antique institution 
ridiculous. 


REVIEWS. 

BA US' O.M THE EMOTIONS ASD THE WILL.* 

T HIS third edition o. Professor Bain’s Emotion* and Will 
is so much enlarged, and so far rewritten, that it is in large 
measure a new book, and therefore may properly be made an 
exception to our usual practice, and be introduced, to our readers 
Iry a substantive notice. In the case of a book so widely kuown, 
we need oiler no apology for assuming a knowledge in the reader of 
Mr. lktiu’a treatment and general view of his subject, and shall 
dual only with tho new matter introduced into this edition. 

The first remark which is called for is one on the great pains 
which have been really taken to make this edition better than tbe 
two which have preceded it. There may be exaggeration in the 
common belief that it is easier to write a new book than to correct 
au old book; easier to write than to rewrite. But the belief is 
only un exaggeration of a certain truth, AU authors who have 
attempted it know that rewriting is the most irksome of tasks. 
Indeed, so painful is it that few will impose it on themselves. The 
greater part of our English literature of to-day beam obvious marks 
of the crude haste of first draft. Our books ere now thrown off, as 
the daily paper is thrown off, written from the inspiration of tho 
moment, without correction or reconsideration. Tho newspaper 
can bo produced in no other way. And, written os the newspaper 
article often is—often after midnight—with the compositor waiting 
for copy, it is surprising how good even in style and composition 
such articles are. But with the book there k no such pressure, 
uxcopt, indeed, tho general hurry in which all our life in this busy 
country is lived. It is the painful effort of rewriting which deters 
authors from elaborating what they give to the public. The fresh¬ 
ness of subject at the first draft is m itself an excitement which 
lifts us over the drudgery of the pen. When this drudgery 
has to be undergone without tbe stimulus of novelty, the Wlh- 
pains of composition become too intenso to be faced. The operation 
of recasting thoughts is not merely laborious, it has attached to it 
a mental pain of a peculiar kind. It implies a control of the will 
over the intellectual processes, of a more severe kind than the 
spontaneous attention which cosily follows the uaiur&l flow of tire 
habitual thoughts. Reproduction, reconstruction, to vision, im¬ 
provement, ore for more difficult operations than production and 
oxtempore gush. 

If our books in their first editions have seldom tho benefit of their 
authors 1 second thoughts, it might be supposed that, when a second 
edition is called for, an author would be willing to bestow some 
pains in improving his work, which tbe public has shown to have 
some value to them by buying it. This is far from being always, 
or often, tho case. The sale of an edition, instead of stimulating 
our authors to work towards completeness, is often taken as a 
reason for being satisfied with a book as it Ls. Tho publisher, too, 
has ad interest in hurrying on the new edition before the demand 
shall subside. Slovenliness of correction is often carried to the 
point of leaving a confeattd error in the text, and placing its 
correction at the foot of toe page in a bracketed note with tbe 
later date of the edition in which it was first added. Tbe 
“ lima) labor," incessant correction, is the condition of tho 
classic style. But this is not true only of style. The contents of 
a book require recosting quite as much as the language. The sub¬ 
ject is fust conceived xn the author’s mind in embryo. The 
writing the book is a process of growth and development.. It 1* 
like the construction of a picture. There is firei the rode e b a roo al 
sketch, a bare marking out of the boundary. Issa ♦hiaboundary 
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always be repainted. A painter has no socond editions. In books, 
a new edition is the author's opportunity. If this opportunity is 
rarely used by our authors, it is partly owing 1 to defective mental 
discipline, partly to the material conditions of publication. Many 
of our books—oven the books of our best men—are first thoughts. 
They are the young impressions of vigorous intellect in its early 
■wrestle with some untried class of facts. Such hooks have the 
great charm of freshness; they have iui origirmlitv, not of subject, 
but of mental spring. The very merit of such books is a merit 
which is incompatible with revision. When the author sits 
down to correct nis book for n Dew edition, the chances are that 
he prunes away the luxuriant growth in which its charm lay. The 
spirit is gone, and he cannot replace it, ns ho wrote from animal 
spirits, and not from knowledge. Not less unfavourable to elabora¬ 
tion are the conditions of publication such as they are now. Book- 
producing is a trade, and is subject therefore to the same necessi¬ 
ties as all trade, It is more advantageous to turn out many of a 
common article than a few of a superior class. A writer has 
his choice between perfecting one book and extemporizing a 
great many. It is the choice between reputation and money. Few 
authors am in such it happy position ns to be able to choose the 
former. If Professor Bam had thought only of being paid for 
bis time, ho would doubtless hove laid it out to far more advantage 
in writing a now hook than in re-writing, as he lms done, the 

5 resent. Had he simply reprinted the second edition of The 
Emotions and the Will ns it stood in 1865, ho would probably not 
have sold a single copy fewer than ho will now sell ol this greatly 
improved edition. 

The changes introduced into thp present edition, we need hardly 
say, do not amount to alteration in the point of view from which the 
subject is regarded. A reviewer of tne first edition, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, writing anonymously in tbe Medico-Chirurgieal Review, 
brought against Mr. Bain's work the ebargo of being a collection of 
miscellaneous observations on mind, rather than a scientific analysis 
It bore the stamp of the inchoate stato of psychology. Its classi¬ 
fication was the crude and rough first generalization which in 
the infancy of knowledge suffices to bring U10 phenomena into 
some sort of order, so that science may go to work on thorn. 
It was, ho urged, 11 natural history of the emotions based on ex¬ 
ternal characters. This criticism is less 1 criticism of Mr. 
Bains book than a denial of the existence of psychology as 
a separate science, or as a science at all. It* urged as a 
defect against Mr. Bain’s book, tho obvious answer is that at 
present there is no other mode of treating tho psychical ]>hen<>- 
luena possible. Tbe old psychologers, relying as they did on one 
source of observation only—namely, consciousness—had a uniform 
basis. The division into lntclloct, sense, emotion, and will was not 
only an obvious arrangement, but one which satisfied the state of 
the science. But it is impossible now to confine our survey of 
mind to the facts testified by our individual consciousness. Other, 
various and distinct, brandies of evidence have come forward, 
which not only supplement consciousness, but have thrown it into 
the background as a quite subordinate, and even suspicious, method 
of investigating the facts. Physiology has risen into first import¬ 
ance as a method. Comparative physiology, natural history, de¬ 
velopment, social phenomena, little used hitherto, all have" been 
called in to aid. This has destroyed the simplicity unci unity of 
the science. Wo cannot toll whether the phenomena we are in¬ 
vestigating are psychical or physiological. Biology tends more and 
more to bring tne facts within the range of its own principles, but 
it has not yet done so wholly. It would be premature to abolish 
mental sdenco, because we have not yet been able to analyse the com¬ 
plex states of feeling or thought of which we are conscious into the 
simple elements—the germ, the embryo. Nor do wo know whether 
it will oyer lie possible to do this, it follows that, if we ore to 
treat the manifestations of mind at all, we cannot neglect any one 
of theBe sources of information. If the want of unity of principle,, 
the shifting basis of investigation, deprives psychology of all right 
to the title of a science, it only shares this defect with politics, 
with economies, with sociology, with therapeutics, and frith every 
branch of inquiry into which the complex organism of man enters. 
If not a science, psychology is a colligation of observed facts at 
once true, important, and analogous. Hull it, if you will, the natural 
history of man. 

Professor Bain has not in the present volume mot this objec¬ 
tion, which had been brought against his treatment, with any 
direct answer. Perhaps ho thought a criticism based on d priori 
speculations too remote from his subject. Yet he has not been 
wholly uninfluenced by it in revising §rr the present edition. He 
has introduced a whole chapter in which he directly discusses tbe 
bearing of the evolution hypothesis, and the theory of inheritance, 
on the emotions. He has endeavoured to find a ground for pre¬ 
cision of scientific handling by introducing a sort of measure of 
quantity of feeling. In the treatment of tho (esthetic emotions 
Professor Bain haa pursued his analysis of these complex effects 
into their rudimentary sensations still further than he had done 
before. And generally, throughout the volume, tho tendency of 
the changes introduced strikes us se being in the direction of 
carrying back tbe complex towards tho rimple embryo, rather than 
in that of tbe accumulation of new coifcreto facts. This is more 
especially the cose in the first part, which treats of the Emotions, 
than in the latter half of the volume, of which the WiO is the 
subject. Perhaps this is only because in the earlier editions ProV 
fesse? liam hod already pushed the analysis of volition into its 
component elements— spontaneous movement and the law Of self* 


Among tho topics which make their appearance for dismission 
for tho lirst time in this edition, one is the possibility of estimating 
quantity of emotion. “ Accurate measurement,” in tho words of . 
Sir W. Thomson, “ seems a less lofty and digmfied work than 
looking for something now. But nearly all thegfand discoveries 
of science have been but tho reward of accurate measurement and 
patient- lubour in the minute eifting of numerical results.” As 
there is no possibility of computing amount of emotion, the subject 
is not only removed from tbe category of exact science, but is in 
a high degree vague and unsatisfactory. All statements respecting 
degrees of happiness uud misery are untrustworthy. We can¬ 
not pass beyond indefinite adjectives, as where Sir Arthur 
Helps speaks of ** the extraordinary pleasure of grappling 
with a scientific problem.” This defect in the subject is 
indeed common to all tho “ moral sciences,” as they are called, 
and has been matter of complaint from the time of Aristotle. 
But it is to the employment of consciousness as the instru¬ 
ment of investigation that the objection is especially fatal. As 
by consciousness we only know our pwn emotions, a standard of 
their intunsitv, which implies comparison, is impossible. We are 
obliged to relinquish consciousness for the observation of the signs 
of feeling—gesticulation, energy of pursuit, persistence, repetition, 
language is the least trustworthy interpreter of feeling, as we 
have to find some means of seeing through reticence, reserve, dis¬ 
guise, dissimulation, and hypocrisy. After wo have registered the 
signs, we are still in want ol a standard. Nothing more exact is * 
to be had, according to Mr. Bain’s admission, than an average 
roughly derived from the common observation of human action. 
Aristotle was content with three stages, or degrees—a mean, an 
excess, and a deficiency; the average attainment of human nature 
being taken as the standard of tho u how much.” Professor Bain 
suggests that the scale might be extended, and thus two or three 
grades above an assumed mean be obtained. The samo scale of mea¬ 
surement might he applied to emotion, by supposing it to begin at 
2ero—the lowest degree, that is, of any assignable value. Wo might 
pause at the greatest height of intensity that is ordinarily reached, 
and reserve an additional epithet lor some pitch of very rare 
occurrence. 


The chapter on Evolution as applied to mind is wholly new. 
The introduction of tho topic was rendered inevitable by the pro¬ 
minence which this aspect of psychological questions has been ac¬ 
quiring since the publication of Mr. Bain’s second edition. Here, 
while bringing the facts forward without reserve, the general ten¬ 
dency of the exposition is to impress us with the belief that the 
hypothesis of heredity has been strained too far. In particular, 
l’rolessor Bain will not explain by its means tho moral sentiments. 
And it is upon its application to the explanation of the conscience 
that t he in terest of the inheritance theory chicfiy turns. Looking atthe 
precocity of tho early impressions connected with the outer world, 
Mr. Bain allows that the experience of the individual can hardly 
account for them ; but he declares without hesitation against the 
intuitive character of the morel sentiment. Certain primitive 
powers belonging to the being at its birth are indispensable to the 
growth of our moral feelings. Such are sympathy, the ordinary 
action of will, and tho fundamental emotions, love and anger. 
These inborn, or evolved, powers of the mind being supposed in the 
individual, tho formation of conscience is to be ascribed to education 
under authority, which constitutes in the moral sentiment a distinct 
and peculiar phenomenon, different from all the other exercises 
of will, sympathy, love, or any compound of these. 


The chapter on Belief, in the former edition, always appeared to 
us something less than quite satisfactory. Was it from Borne 
consciousness of this on tho part of the author himself that he has 
undertaken to rewrite the discussion for the present edition P We 
cannot say that the subjoct has even yet assumed in Mr. Bain’s 
hands its "final shape. Not that this prevents the chapter from 
offering, as it does in abundance, striking views and suggestive 
remarks. But, in the first place, belief is treated by Professor 
Bain as if it were one defined, clearly-marked psychological state, 
as much os memory or attention. Iustead of this, tne term is 
one which, being perpetually in our mouths, is appliod to a great 
variety of conscious states, themselves of an indefinite nature, 
passing through the whole scale from mere assimilation of a 
momentaiy impression to the radical conviction on whioh our in¬ 
tellectual fabric rests. In the second place, the test of belief 
which is here proposed—readiness to act upon it—though all- 
sufficing for the commerce of life, has no metaphysical validity. 
So* far as one single mental state can be singled out from 
a multitude of cognate phenomena for description under the name 
of “ belief,” it is a purely intellectual condition. Ae such, its place 
is in Logic, and not in a volume on the Emotions and the Will. 
True, the reflex action of feeling, pursuit, and desire on belief has 
to be put forward. But these are influences, not elements. More 
than thisj they ore illegitimate infltsfeces} for in the properly mm* 
stituted intellect the amount of belief accorded, to a statement 1$ 
assumed to be exactly proportioned to the evidence. Mr. Bain’s 
treatment of belief in this chapter is really an enunciation of 
those irregular influences—the idola-whidh are oUwrod by human 
weakness to cloud or override the intellect ki lt* 
at truth. It is not an account of belief, hut 
perverted beliefs. Mr. Beta himself layt^ 
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of nature i too little laying to heart the Jarft of interrupted expectation*. 
The groat master fallacy of the human mind is believing toouuneh.be- 
Having without or against evidence. The signal example is over-generalizor 
tiou, the vice of every human being for llie early part of life, anu of more 
thanninotecn-tweiklKths to the laut.—P. 513. 

These oheorvationa ore undeniably just, but they eve what we 
should havo expected to find under the head of tl Fallacies ” in 
logic, rather tlwu in the division u Will.” The same remark applies 
to the interesting topic touched upoa in p. 533 and following, as 
to the nature of our belief in memory, and the distinction we make 
between sensation and idea. 


STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL I 1 IST 0 RY.-V 0 L. 11 .* 

T HERE is a certain difficulty in reviewing such a book as that 
of Professor Stubbs, because the words which naturally 
express its character are not unlikely to seem exaggerated to those 
who have not used the book itself. We say “ used ” the hook; 
because no one can really tell what such a book is, no one can fully 
know what really are the obligations of historical learning to Mr. 
Stubbs, till he hois done something much more than road toe book. 
It is only by what may bo called experimental use, by that kind of 
use which comes of special study for the purpose of getting up this 
or that special subject, that we grasp, in all their depth, too two 
* great characteristics of Mr. Stubbs s History, its absolute exhaustive¬ 
ness and its unfailing accuracy. Mr. Stubbs's History is, as it pro¬ 
fesses to he, a Constitutional History ; it therefore does not take in, 
or profess to take in, every side of our national history. It is indeed 
wonderful to see how wide a range constitutional history can he 
made to take when all its bearings are duly looked at. Mr. Stubbs 
rightly shows that a great deal comes under the head of constitu¬ 
tional history which ft did not occur to earlier writers to bring 
under that head. Still a Constitutional History is a history from 
a special point of view ; the things to be mentioned and to be 
passed by are not always the same as they would he in a narrative 
nistory of the same bulk; still more commonly do the points 
which are dwelled on take a different proportion to one another 
from what they would take in a narrative history. Mr. Stubbs of 
course assumes a fair knowledge of English history in toe ordi¬ 
nary senso in any one whir begins to read him. In a mere 
reading of such a book one of course loams much.; but it is only 
in a process beyond mere reading that we find out the full strength 
of our teacher. Let a man undertake himself to write on any 
of the subjects or periods which are dealt with in Mr. Stubbs's 
work; it is then that he will loam in its fulness what Mr. Stubbs's 
work really is. He will then thoroughly toko in how Mr. 
Stubbs's book differs, not merely in degreo but in kind, from any 
other book of the same doss. The process is in one way a little 
disappointing. We speak the experience of more* than one when 
we say that, in going over ground which Mr. Stubbs has gone over, 
it is impossible, or next dour to it, to find anything to say that is 
positively new. it U almost as impossible to find any point on 
which Mr. Stubbs's conclusions can be disputed with any show of 
reason. The writer whose course takes him on any part of Mr. j 
Stubbs's ground may indeed expand and illustrate this or that par¬ 
ticular point *, but he will have nothing to do but to expand and 
illustrate. He will find the main work done to his hand, in a way 
in which he will oertaiuly not find it done to his hand in any other 
book dealing with so large a period of English history. 

In saying this, we are of course speaking of what has been the 
experience of other scholars with regard to the first volume; there 
has us yet hardly been time for Any one to put the second volume 
to the same minute and searching test. But it is plain, even 
from an ordinary reading, that the second volume is of exactly 
toe same character as the former one. We Bee in the second/ 
as in the first, all the signs of toe scholar who*can be 
fully trusted on all points. Here, as in tho other, is the re¬ 
search which nothing escapes, the accuracy which . never 
fails, the judgment which never swerves. Here, as in the 
other, we see toe same calm and comprehensive view, taking in 
every side of a subject, the view of tho true historian as distin¬ 
guished from the petty and partial treatment of lawyers, heralds, 
partisans of this or that political theory. That Mr. Stubbs is pre¬ 
cise and positive on every point we will not say; but it is only 
those who know nothing of the nature of his work and its difficulties 
who could expect him to bo precise and positive on every poiut. 
Through a great part of the present volume he has to deal with 
matters which are really more difficult than anything either in 
earlier or in later times. He has to deal with the settlement of 
our Parliamentary system, with the gradual process by which too 
coostituiion of toe several elements of the State, and their exact 
powers and. functions, were settled. Any one who knows how all 
this was done by a series of effort* and experiments, who knows 
toe strange irregularities of the time, the way in which the pre¬ 
cedents of one Parliament were by no means always followed in 
the next, will see that the difficulty lies in the very abundance of 
the materials. It is easier to deal with earlier times, when mate¬ 
rials are scantier, and when, unless we are to hold our peace alto¬ 
gether, theory must Wallowed a certain range. It U easier again 
to deal with i&tsrtimes, when constitutional principles had become 
In describing a Witenagemdt of the Confessor or of the 
all that qto cto* dp-to. to put togethe* such slight 


a Parliament from the sixteenth century onwards, we are 
dealing with a body of which tho constitution and the main 
principles of procedure are fixed beyond dispute. In the 
intermediate state, in dealing with & Parliament of Edward the 
Third, evenrthing is uncertain. The materials axe endless; but 
what they largely go to prove is how unsettled everything was. 
This chaotic state of things, when things were moving m toe 
direction of progress, hut with slow and fitful steps, is the fubject 
of the second part of Mr. Stubbs’s first volume. Tne former part 
of tho book deals with a more attractive time, that of the growth 
of Parliament itself in the days of Horny toe Third and Edward 
tho First. Tho political aud moral difference between the two is 
strongly pointed out by Mr. Stubbs in more then one passage, 
especially in the pages of singular force and eloquence which 
wind up the volume. To him the thirteenth century is an heroic 
age, an age when great men strove for great principles, and when 
we may not only find matter for satisfaction in the general result 
of the course of events, but may find distinct pleasure and distinct 
matter for approval in the events and actor* themselves. To the 
ordinary reader tho fourteenth century may perhaps seem more 
attractive than the thirteenth. It has what is to many minds toe 
charm of a great foreign war, a war which has been tricked out 
with all toe attractions of chivalry and romance. The mass of 
Englishmen have been carefully taught to see national heroes in 
Edward the Third and his son, while they are still more carefully 
taught to look on Edward the First as an unjust aggressor. In 
Mr. Stubbs’s view the wars of both Kings are passed by with hut 
slight notice: to him they are important only in their bearing on 
constitutional matters. And to the importance of the fourteenth 
century, both in its constitutional aspect and in many other ways, 
Mr. Stubbs is fully alive:— 

Viewed as a period of constitutions! growth it hss much to attract the 
sympathies and to interest the student who is content laboriously to trace 
out the links of causes and results. In literary history likewise it has a 
very distinct and significant place 5 and It is scarcely second to any age in 
its importance as a time or germination in religious history. In these 
aspects it might seem to furnish sufficient and more than sufficient mutters 
of attractive disquisition. Yet it is on the whole unattractive, and in 
England especially so: the political heroes ore, os we have seen, men who 
for some cause or other seem neither to demand nor to deserve admiration; 
the literature with few exceptions owes its interest either to purely philo¬ 
logical causes or to its connexion with a state of society and thought 
which repels more than it attracts; the religious history read impartially is 
chilling end unodifyine; its literature on both sides is a compound of 
elaborate dialectics ana indiscriminate invective; alike devoid of high 
spiritual aspirations and of definite human sympathies. The national 
character, although it must be allowed to have grown in strength, has not 
grown into a knowledge how to use its strength. 

lie then goes on to complain of tho decline both of public and 
private morality, the growth of luxury and of political vindictive¬ 
nose. On this last head things undoubtedly got worse and worse 
from tho eleventh century to the sixteenth, possibly even later. 
On the former head Mr. Stubbs aptly says that "Edward ITT. 
celebrating his great feast on toe institution of tho Order of toe 
Garter iu tho midst of the Black Death, seems atypical illustration 
of this side of tho life of the century.” In the last page of all, and 
perhaps tho most remarkable of all, Mr. Stubbs goes 011 to say 


example* 

organiser, ... . . . _ 

stitutionally the ago is one of progress, morally it should be one of decline, 
and intellectually one of blossom rather than fruit. But the historian has 
not yet arisen who can account on tho principles of growth, or of reaction, 
or of alternation, for tho tide* in the affairs of men. How it was we can 
read in the pages of the annalists the poets, the theologians: bow it became 
so wa can but guess ; why it was suffered wu can only understand when wu 
see it overruled for good. 

And he winds up with a hint of what is to come in future 
volumes:— 

Weak as is the fourteenth century, the fifteenth is weaker still; more 
futile, more bloody, more immoral; yet out of it emerges, in spite of a!!, 
the truer and brighter day, the season of more general conscious life, 
higher longings more forbearing, more sympathetic, purer, riper liberty. 

These passages are remarkable, as showing toe many-sided powers 
of the writers mind, the depth and earnestness of his now of 
history, equalled only by too wideness and power of his grasp of 
it. They show also that deep sympathy with right in every 
form, political and moral, which breathes throughout all Mr. 
Stubbs b writings. He has throughout the strength, the cieurnefs, 
the calmness, of tho man who looks ou his subject os a whole, in 
whom the minutest study and knowledge of detail has iu no way 
weakened the power of looking all round his vast theme from 
every possible side. Throughout this volume, as throughout too 
former one, he writes everywhere as a lover of freedom, as an 
admirer of the men who strove for freedom; but he is never a 
mere political partisan. At each stage we Wait with a kind of 
anxiety to see what will be his judgment on the next, stage 5 we 
do not, as we do in the esse of a merely partisan writer, feel sate 
beforehand what it must be. We feel that W6 l are listening to 
ono with whom truth is before everything—tonth in *U its 
varieties, from the loftiest form of moral truth to toe qp aqtest 
truth of a name ora date, In short this volume^ theoue which 
wont before it, shows in its author toe .highest farm of all the 
highest qualities of the historian in evm routtm mfim one. And 
in that op at, if it does not plots tod* exiatenoe, It; at least 
fWfA Among all lb. StaU^ Mt. witribacion, to 
hMtorid.toutitog lw Jim norer w* t&M&A ft 4 few$ murntiv, 
history. a Both in this and in the ferine* voiumeh*Is oftenou toe 
verge of it, but only on the verge. He ha* often to narrate even 
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but only such events m bear on his constitutional subject. His 
scheme never calk on him to give a complete consecutive narrative 
of tho wonts of anv one period. Yet when we see in tiwao volumes 
the grasp which Mr. Stubbs has of men and things and events, and 
when we think of his living portraits of the Angevin Kings and 
su many of their centomponmes, his summaries of their reigns in 
all respects, not merely constitutional, but personal and ificmueuical, 
wo I’t'oL sore that the constitutional historian of England could 
also bo. if lie ehoao, its narrative Historian. 

Tho history of both tbo centuries dealt with in this volume still 
lacks its narrator. For Mr. Stubbs to tell the tale of the thirteenth 
century would be in itself a labour of lovo; to tell the tale of the 
fourteenth would bw at least a relief alter the weariness of working 
through its constitutional details. A narrative of these two cen- 
turieo, taking the results of Mr. Stubbs's constitutional labours for 
grouted, would indeed lie a work worthy of his powers. And 
yet, alter .ill, this may not be the special task to which he is 
most c learly called. We must rememW that his constitutional 
view is not bntnded by the four seas of Britain. Both in the Select 
Charters ami in many parts of tbo present work, he shows that 
with hisu t ho constitutional history of England is only one part 
of the oinulitufcioiiftl history of Europe. \Vo could almost hope 
that, wh*‘ii ho has done with the Constitution of our load, he may 
go tiurtfcor and point out, in his wide uMHunontaal spirit, the relic¬ 
tions botvv>rn the political history of Itagluud and the political 
history of f*o many other lands w hic h started from nearly the same 

E )iut, but whose course 1ml them to siu-.li widely different goals. 

ut for I Ini present we have to deal with what is actually before 
us, (he constitutional history of England from the wiuniug of the 
Great (Charter to the deposition of Richard the Second. VVo have 
pointed out some of the chief characteristics of Mr. StubbsB treat¬ 
ment of the period. In another article we must go more regularly 
through the booh, and say what we have to any as to his dealing 
with pnrtimlar points in the story and with particular branches of 
eoii&tituiiuiiol development. 


THE GREAT DIVIDE* 


B fXIKS of travel and adventure in the half-settled Slates of 
the Tnion aro the milestones that xuiirk tho marvellous pro¬ 
gress of the country. Fenimoro Cooper Id id the scent -h of his 
romances in forests that have now* boon cleaved *orgenerations, and 
dolt*! over with the boxes of prosperous oici/eue. Who:; Wash¬ 
ington Jrviug wrote his A storm and Tour on the J’ruint? the 
trappers and hunters started from frontier posts which have since 
sprung up into flourishing cities; and no white man at that Lime 
felt c.h.v In his scalp anywhere iur to the webt of tho Missouri. 
Since then the Mormons iu their armed exodus have furred their 
way f o tiio Iwart of the continent, aud miners and backwoodsmen, 
setting their lham to the West, marking tlieir broad trails with 
tho !jo ;!«*3 of men aud Animals, have bees crowding up tho loca¬ 
tions of their choice in the midst of the favourite hunting-grounds 
of the fcMVitgas. From vast districts that have been formed into 
Territories and Status the Indiana have been driven back with the 
bulled'or else they have “gone under." And now a little 
party like Lord ihiniuveu’e can travel comfortably by lirst-cJasa 
railway carriage to within 250 miles of the dt-aolme solitudes in tho 
burin of I bo Yellowstone, und carry oat their plana of exploration 
at leisure, without taking any but ’the most ordinary precautions 
against disturbance from hostile Indians. Indians lucre are, it is 
true, and they ore said to be sometimes troubh some. But, as a 
mutter of fact, they seem very much bound over to keep the pcacu 
in those park by the painful sense of thrir dwindling numbers. 
They have either been gathered into reservations by elastic treaties 
with tho Government, or Bellied in villages under the surveillance 
of the Indian agents. 

Tho “Great Divide” is the central watershed of Northern 
America, forming pert of tlw territories of Montana and Wyoming, 
and three great systems of water have their sources in it. The 
Yellowstone and the main streams of the Missouri flow towards 
the east, to unite in tboir lower courses; the brake River runs 
towards the west before turning to the north to become 
the Columbia; while the Green River, which runs southward, 
is the main feeder of the Bio Colorado. There are a variety 
of inducements to tempt the adventurous traveller to visit that 
Yellowstone country, and the name of “ Wonderland ” which has 
been given it by the miners and hunters who were the flrst to 
make their way thither is mere than enough to excite curiosity. 
Tho upper and lower basins of the valley of the Yellowstone con- 
lain some of tho most remarkable and stupendous, volcanic pheno¬ 
mena tliat ate known to exist on Urn earth's surface. It is true 
that the scenery to be traversed is sometimes dismal. The track 
lies through dreary deserts, with an unkindly soil impregnated 
with alkaline deposits* Bat the traveller appreciates all the more 
the pleasures of contrast when he finds himself descending on the 
bank* of some romantic itemm} where verdant meadows ore en- 
cWd in scented raws wootibf and efitasuMuUiy be comes upon 
^ -natural porSo^ which Lay* been rirbbWklfor Woture m a 
magDiflcoot mm in tfe very kauri of an inhowithlftt vrildemeas. 
Thu mountain that: cluster ih w*cky knots about tit nutkuex. ua 
fountain-heads of the great rivers ah? often excerilhgly grand, 
though t he y rise from a lofty fayel; whil e some of the peaks, like 
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that of Mount Washbourtw, which was ascended by Lord Dun- 
raven, command most varied and extensive views. Flnafly, (here 
ore the Great Falls of the Yellowstone, which, although Interior in 
height and grandeur to those of Niagara, would -themselves repay 
a long journey. Not that this journey, as we have remarked 
already, can be raid to be cither very long or formidable consider!- 
ing tbo character of the country it leads to. From Corinue, one of 
IV ststiona on the railway, you may travel by stage to Virginia 
City, a weary distance of 330 miles, but involving nothing more 
than discomforts. And, arrived nt Virginia City, at which or at 
one of tho trading posts in the vicinity you may make your final 
arrangements for the expedition through the wilderness, you are only 
r 00 miles from the I jower l leyser Basin on the Yellowstone. In Vir¬ 
ginia Oitv,by the way, one luu» a characteristic illustration of the swift 
vicisritucUis of fortune to which “locations ” in these half-inhabited 
territories are liable. It sprang up so lately as 1863, when some of 
tho richest placer work Jugs of the continent ” were discovered in tho 
numerous gulches and gullies which intersect the bleak bluffs 
that surround it. But the riches of these placers were worked 
out; explorations pushed wp-streara (ailed to discoverthe great 
deposits of the gold-dust; and the once wealthy place is chiefly 
abandoned to gangs of industrious Chinamen, who five by washing 
in tho leavings of their predecessors. 

Should be have m idea of following on the trail of an expe¬ 
dition of this kind, An Englishman's first inquiries would be 
naturally after the sport. As to that, Load Dunraven says 
very candidly that it is always precarious and seldom of first- 
rate ouality. There are still ‘buffalo to b« found on tho plains 
in tolerable abundance, but the herds are so much in tho 
hubit of shilling their ground that it is hard to teU how 
one may best arrange bo as to foil in with them. A raw 
hand is pretty sure to find himself abroad, unless he has tbo 
prudence to resign himself blindfold to the tutelage of some resi¬ 
lient who has passed master iu veuerio. There fire deer of various 
species, and notably the noble wapiti, which aro still for from 
extinct, though the work of extermination goes steadily forward. 
The graceful prong-hmrued antelopes are numerous iu the plains 
and in the \alleys about tho foot of tho mountains; while wild 
gouts and the monitions or mountain sheep lire still plentiful among 
the precipices of the Jess accessible ranges. But, ho far as Lord 
Ihinmvenaiul his companions were concerned, the results of the chase 
were decidedly disappointing, although lie had selected his staff of 
Attendants with great judgment. As henchman and standing 
couimeiJof, ho bail brought with him one Campbell, a Scotch deer- 
stslker; while for their local experience i»o hod retained tho 
.services of a famous American hunter named Texas Jack, and ft 
certain Fred Boteler, who had his ranch on the outskirts of tho 
settled country. Vet the party only .succeeded in bagging three 
wapiti, a bighorn or two, aud some of the smaller species of deer; 
aud indeed tho scarcity of venison they brought into ramp com¬ 
pelled them to change their original pinna ami return by tbo wav 
they lmd gone. Owing partly to a run of ill-luck, partly to their 
ovci-sanguine temperaments, tho expedition had to go through a 
good deal of hardship. Having reckoned, on being able to provide 
themselves by means of their rides, thev hud loaded their paek- 
mulfis with somcwlmt scanty supplies, with the result that latterly 
it wua all they could do to keep body and soul comfortably to¬ 
gether. Ubasing the bighorn among the mountaiu peak* may bo 
exciting enough to be enjoyable when supper and breakfast do not 
depend on success. But when a man has been roughing it on 
short commons for a succaxMon of days, until his appetite is 
wolfish and his strength and spirits begin to succumb, then he is 
apt to throw bis soul into the stalk with a ravenous ardour which 
tends to defeat its own purpose. We doubt not that it was a 
real sorrow at tho time, though he relates it in the retrospect 
lightly and humorously, when, alter much severe exercise and 
oevvral Wank days, Lord Dunraven saw a bighorn he had tumbled 
over und counted lor dead totter on to its tegs and carry its car¬ 
case away from his hunting-knife. The weather too was for from 
being all that could be desired, nud the party suffered the more 
from tho wet and exposure that their stock of stimulants was ex¬ 
hausted. Thus we have a description whkh sounds moro pic¬ 
turesque than pleasant of one particular night when a straggling 
member of the party came nearly to an untimely end. Tb?night 


of the' victims. His lordship, with Jack and Botoler as hfe 
aides-de-camp, stretched a wapiti skin from the branches by way 
of protection, and contrived to get up a kindly blaze. Thera' sat 
tho hall-starving men. waiting anxiously for the arrival of the 
Doctor—Kingsley—wno, as they fondly hoped, might bring them 
some venison. At length they heard a shot, foUowedhy another and 
another, when they made up their minds that ha was lost and was 
signalling for help. The inrst started off to bring him in, and Lord 
Dunraven and bis dog were left watching the fire, and listening to 
the dismal plash of the rain and the melancholy howling of thewjbd 
through the pine boughs. We eon believe him whan he saye 
that his watch was “very gruesome,” and we admire and 
appreciate hit candour when he confesses that he began to ha 
“horribly afraid*” By way of ugmvation, too, hia tobacco was 
wet, nor could he touch the feat crops of thaw whisky, whiek he 
*waa keeping as a raitosarivefov tie isksuwanftB, And whett poor 
JEisgsfoy w a* foe* brought % pretty tSwosghly exhausted, he 
bad to eoAtent himself with ttrasia^imJMfon of heat, there 
being neither food nor spirits to tsviw uiui, for same unlucky 
accident had upeat tho peuoSfcta* 


was black as pitch; the rain descending in torrents; everything 
in camp was soaked, from the tent to the bedding mid the clothes 
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The motel of the story is that miutkm of this Mod 
should only he undertaken by men of proved strength of eofe> 
Stitution. But to those who are blessed with vdbnst health, 
the wonders to be eeen in the 'Yellowstone region might 
compensate for a good deal of danger end headship. The 
Upper Falls are formed by (he sudden dosing in of precipi¬ 
tous walla, where the compressed body of water, “ rushing rub 
each force through a narrow meo, shoots ehsan out into w» 
air and dashes down 140 feel” The effects below are somewhat 
remarkable, where the felling water, striking a slightly submerged 
ledge of rook, is thrown forward in a fan-like form over the dark 
surface of the deep pool below. “ Above the Lower Fall also the 
waters are compressed and heaped up into a narrow channel, and 
the Yellowstone entering the gorge with the velocity acquired hi 
its rapid descent from the upper shoot, end passing tumultuously 
through, hurls itself out bodily from tike edge with a descent of 
397 feet, forming a very grand cascade.” But the eight that awaits 
the visitor to ton Lower Geyser basin, if it cannot be described 
as beautiful, is decidedly more striking. The surface of the 
earth is honeycombed by violent volcanic forces, expelling mud 
and water in streams and spouts that assume every variety 
of form and volume. In some places there arc an infinity 
of little jets shooting up through minute cracks and fissures, 
in others vast volumes of the boiling water fall back into steaming 
pools. Yet the element of beauty is not altogether wanting in 
detail, although the general effect is ghastly to repuisiveness. For 
these manifold springs, with their rims and their orifices, are 
variegated in endless.shades of colouring, produced by the deposit 
in combination of iron, silica, and salphur. From the poiut at 
which the party entered the Lower Geyser Basin to the spot 
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Madison. The water in its innumerable little tributaries was, for 
the most part, variegated as we have described; their banks were 
richly inlaid with patterns in mineral mosaic; while hero and 
there, and scattered all over the valley, rose geyBers of every size 
and shape, the pools and lakelets into which they played being 
elevated on mounds of their own formation. Some of these have 
ovhlently nearly exhausted their powers, after a long course of 
violent activity. Others are still vigorous, though irregular and 
spasmodic iu their outbursts. But there are one or two which 
Can always lie relied upon to show themselves off to the best ad* 
vantage j and the visitor need never be condemned, as in Iceland, 
to curb hi;* curious iinnatienco and dance attendance on their 
caprices. We may say that the cream of Lord Dunraven’s narra¬ 
tive is to be found in the excellent chapters that doal with the 
phenomena iu the fjreyser Busin. But the book contains a variety 
of interesting information about the country, and tho men anil 
animals that arc to be met with iu it; au<£ when he is fAirly 
warmed into admiration, he shows very considerable powers of 
impressive and vigorous description. 


A GERMAN VIEW OP JUNIUS.* 

I F the sole, or even the main, object of the essay before us had 
been to make one more attempt at solving the question of the 
authorship of the Letters of Junius, Professor Friedrich Brockhaus 
might have had to be congratulated on the boldness of Ms venture, 
but could under the circumstancn have hardly hoped for con¬ 
spicuous success. The tests which it is necessary to apply to the 
question are so many and so various, and the special literature 
which bag accumulated around it is so voluminous, that it 
scarcely admits of being studied with completeness out of 
England. To take tho test of handwriting alone, its application 
cannot nowadays be fairly discussed without a close examination 
of the Chabol-Twirieton quarto, and the mere sue and general 
nature of that publication have necessarily prevented its wide cir¬ 
culation. And even on this question of handwriting, as will*be 
remembered by “constant readers” of the Tunas, which on May 
rend, 1871, made Mr. Twisleton's book the occasion of a remarkably 
witty criticism, the scholarly dilettante and the indefatigable expert 
oatmotfairly be mid to have pronounced the last word, w bile, again, 
the entire question, whether solved or not. must always remain 
ana of cumulative evidence, it is impossible for any one not 
resident in England to take note of the little additions whiofa 
continue from time to time to crop up on one side-or the other— 
M, for instance, the other day hi the first volume of Lord IS. Fite- 
mtnrice’s IMo of Jtotd AMwrne. And of course it con only be 
very exceptionally, if at all, that the pertonaka of our political 
history fa the latter half of the eighteenth century should be 
frilly mastered by any but an Englishman, Accordingly, the 
question Wte «mm Jm mm f has not to cor knowledge aver been 
subjected to a really authoritative treatment? abroad. M. Charles 
de Bdmusst indeed, if we remember rigidly, many years ago, 
mthe ibwe dm JEW JUsndi* lent the support of Ms Markable 
familiarity with our historical and political literature to the odd 
theory ascribing to the Letteeatedivided authorship j and, to refer 
to a less responsible source of flbiiiy totolligeM* tUtette ore 
net dissimilar 
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any attempt, conscious or unconscious, at rash paradoxes; ha 
decline himself a Franciscan pan and ample; recites the general 
evidence fa favour of this now so widely accepted view with deep¬ 
ness and force, does net vex himself or Ms readers by dwelling at 
any length on the doubts which have move recently been sug¬ 
gested against it, considers (on the authority of the Quarterly 
neview) that Mr. Ohabot has permanently semd the point as to 
the handwriting, end is not troubled by the discrepancies which 
some critics have recognised between the aptatone and the general 
mental calibre of Fronds on the one hand, sad the author of the 
Letters, whoever be was, on the other. 

The value and interest of this essay for English readers are 
therefore not to be sought in that part of it which addresses itself 
to the question of the identity of Junius and Ftmncifi. Humour 
has for some time asserted that it is the intention of an eminent 
legal authority in this oountry to charge the piddle on the whole 
of the evidence on the subject: and that will be tbo occasion for 
what Professor Brockhaue calls Me Gdekrtm tUr JurUus-Frngs 
once more to open the sluices of their knowledge and to pour forth 
the whole wealth of their conclusions, convictions, and conjectures. 
Till that time arrives, wo ora contentto keep our own opinion a 
little in sneer of Lord Macaulay's famous declaration, that tho 
evidence in favour of Francis is such os would be sufficient to 
convict a murderer—even though we have had the advantage 
of perusing the late Mr. Twisleton’s quarto, and of deriving such 
aid as they supply from the lucubrations of the late Mr. Parke*. 
In a word, the balance of testimony seem* to us strongly fa favour 
of tlie Franciscans; but we would neither hang a man on such 
evidence por—since the question is not one within the domain of 
the New Shakspeare Swiety—bo ourselves prepared to die the 
death fa support of our belief. 

What, on the other hand, makes Professor Brockhans's essay 
worthy of attention beyond ho circle of hearers and readers to 
which it was primarily addressed is the admirable lucidity and 
force with which, in four successive sections, he has brought out 
the historical significance of the Letters, and the political as well 
as the ethical principles which they illustrate. These parts of the 
essay show tho firm hand of the trained student of comparative 
politics, aa well as the sound and sum judgment of a mind 
fortified by its command of the science off law. Professor 
Friedrich Brockhaus is the son of one of the most distinguished 
members of the now foremost German University, that of T<cip»ig; 
but, while his father ranks among the first of uvfag Orientalists, 
and his bnothor, Professor Clemens Brockhaus, is already making 
for himself a name as on ecclesiastical historian and ecclesiologist, 
the youngest member of the academical branch of this well-known 
family has chosen for himself a different line of intellectual labour. 
We briefly noticed, a few years ago, his lucid, and in some 
respects novel, treatise on the Principle of Legitimacy in Politico 
which discussed theories and conceptions of considerable legal 
interest as well as of obvious practical significance. IJis present 
essay is, if only from the circumstances of its origan as a popular 
lecture, less elaborate both in matter and in farm; but it has tho 
same firmness of texture and thoroughness of manner, and though 
its purpose is modest, it fulfils that purpose with scholarly com- 
pfotoness. 

The exceptions wo have here and there to take to Professor 
Brockhaus’* views or conclusions may best ha tinted incidentally 
in a brief summary of the course of his argument. Ho show* 
what was tho nature of tho change* which wtody fa the former 
half of the eighteenth century had token place in the working of 
the English Constitution; how not only had the Crown (the 


liainent whose majority held tho reality of power fa ita hands 
had itself all but entirely ceased actually to represent tho counties 
and boroughs. He points out what exceptions remained to a 
system which had radically undermined freedom of election—ho 
might also have pointed out that exceptions orate be noted, in the 
reigns of the first two Georges, to the fatniant character attributed 
to their royal authority in general. Practically, as ho observes 
with truth, the English people long remained indifferent to the de¬ 
pendence of the House of Commons upon the aristocracy—a 
dependence established fa defiance of the principles to which the 
House owed its origin—because the predominant Whig party thirty 
represented the view* of the great majority of the nation. It was 
forgotten that the attempt might etui bo mode to subject Par¬ 
liament to a royal authority resting on voiy different conceptions 
of its proper character from those whioh in England alone had 
come to prevail, and to moke the Cabinet a mere instrument of the 
royal will: and it was likewise forgotten that the House of Com¬ 
mons itself might some day be found fa opposition to the wishes 
of the nation, whose control over it—of whatever kind or degree— 
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Professor Brockhaus assumes) was formed the party, or faction, or 
clique of the King's 'Friends. But it was easier to form a party 
than to bring it into power, and easier to bring it into power than 
to maintain it there. Bute had supplanted Pitt; but Bute was 
overwhelmed by his unpopularity; the King was gratified by the 
successive overthrow of Grenville and of Rockingham; but the 
name of Pitt was still necessary in order to conjure a new Ministry 
into being. His Cabinet was little to bis liking, and soon the Karl 
of Chatham left liis colleagues to shift for themselves. The Duke 
of Grafton was now really os well as nominally at the hoad of 
affairs, supporting himself as best he could by tho aid of the Duke 
of Bedford and his section of the Whigs. T*he elections had at last 
produced a majority with which the King might think himself 
able to govern as well as reign: and a Government was in power 
composed of King's Friends and of the least popular section of the 
disorganized Whig party. Quite apart, therefore, from tho ques¬ 
tions which soon arose, the situatiun was a critical one for the con¬ 
stitutional life of the sountry; but it is only just to remark that 
its difficulties were in part due to the conduct of Chatham, of 
which the determining principle at this time was certainly not the 
maxim that the King's Government must be carried on. 

In the second section of his csway Professor Brockhaus describes 
with equal terseness tho situation of tho English press at a time 
when the tendencies of the Govern raout in power wore certain to 
call for its criticism. Ho shows with great clearness how the real 
insecurity of the press consisted partly in tho obscurity surround¬ 
ing the law of libel, with regard to which Lord Mansfield and the 
chief legal authorities of the day held that the question as to the 
libollous or non-libellous nature of a publication was ony, not for 
the jhry, but for the judge. He eeconilly shows that an even 
greater danger lay in the view of the privilege of Parliament 
taken by that body, and briefly explains tho nature of the case of 
Wilkes, which gave rise to the first Loiter of Junius. It attracted 
little attention; but the second, which comprised a general attack 
upon the Cabinet and a series of invectives against its members, at 
once made Junius famous. Sir William Draper furnished tho 
materials for the first episode in the drama; then ram© the turn of 
higher game—the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Mansfield—and, in that letter which made Burke’s blood run cold 
in hia veins as ho read it, the King himself. The Letter* of Junius 
belong to a class of literature which admirably lends itself to quo¬ 
tation ; but we are surprised to find how much of their strength— 
and sometimes they may bo called merum nreturn, as Addison 
called Popes poem menm sal — preserves itself in Rugo’B German 
translation. 

Into the more personal questions touched upon by Professor 
Brockhaus, or into the literary characteristics of Junius and the 
familiar comparison between his stylo and that of modem journal¬ 
ism, we cannot enter. The most interesting part of the book be¬ 
fore us is, to our mind, its fourth section—on tho political doctrines 
of Junius. It is hero shown with great force—and doubtless the 
truth requires to bo insisted upon towards a German public, whose 
acquaintance with the history of English political questions must 
necessarily have its gaps—that to regard Junius as a democratic 
revolutionist is an “ enormous error.” Far from seeking to tamper 
with a single institution, he defended tho opinions be advanced 
by appealing to positive law and its rationality—not to com¬ 
prehensive political theories, but to the actual evidonce of history. 
He asked for nothing new ; and if he reminded the King of the 
insecurity of his throne, it was merely that he doraanded a return 
to constitutional principles older than tho Hanoverian dynasty, 
itself only the creature of the law. Nowhere does he impugn the 
existence of the royal dignity itself, or quarrel with the measure 
of authority which the Constitution has left to the Crown. Nor 
does he attack the aristocracy as an institution, or direct his invec¬ 
tives against the aristocratic character of the national government. 
He nowhere, us Professor Brockhaus well puts it, “ confounds 
the ideas of aristocracy and oligarchy ”; it is the latter and its 
personal representatives which he combats. Even the actual 
working of the Parliamentary machine he subjects to no radical 
eriticism ; he is against the abolition of the existing system of 
boroughs; and the proposal he pressed upon Lord Camden in 
the last of his letters, for tho substitution of triennial for sep¬ 
tennial Parliaments, was not, historically speaking, an innovation. 
We pass by other topics on which “ Junius ” adhered to Conserva¬ 
tive views m a narrower sense of the term. The changes in English 
political life which his advocacy largely contributed to establish 
were so new political theories and no constitutional innova¬ 
tions. Positively, he asserted the power of public opinion through 
its most adequate exponent, the anonymous press; negatively, be 
helped to bring about what Sir Philip Francis at all events lived 
to see, the abolition of the old view of the luw of libel The 
present state of that law possibly has its weak points; but, to what¬ 
ever purpose it may be put, it can no longer be used as an in¬ 
strument in the hands of irresponsible authority. 

Professor Breekbaus's observations on the ethical character of the 
Letters of Junius are at once generous and temperate, hut from the 
nature of the case they may here and there require modification. For 
ourselves. w« confess that th? question of the identity “ Junius ” 
seems re us insepamlly mixed up with the significance of much of 
his personal mrective. But, fearing this Aspect of the question 
aside, and judging him as we might judge of any public writer, 
we simply hold (hat the case is only one more illustration of the 
futility of the distinction sometimes drawn between the public and 1 
the ffvate morality of a public man. Nobody but a pedant 
will pursue tho same method in the conduct of his public as in l 


that of his private life, when the conditions under which ha 
has to act or refrain from acting, to speak or be silent, to 
combine with or sever himself from others, are so totally 
different. Bat tho principles remain the same. The unmeai- 
sured arrogance ana the uncontrolled ferocity of Junius axe 
vices in a public writer as. they are in any other man, 
though in the case of the former there may be something to 
exSuse and must be much to encourage them. His utter incapa¬ 
bility of reconsidering a question or a character on which he 
has once made up bis mind is not the mere exaggeration of 
force and consistency of principles or opinions; and liis un¬ 
scrupulousness in the choice of the particular means by which he 
seeks to convey his general impression to the public is not recon¬ 
cilable with a nice sense of honour. The conduct of Junius 
towards the Duke of Bedford seems to us to he that of what in a 
different sphere of action is called by an ugly name—the conduct 
of a bully. Wo are not speaking of mere offences against good 
taBte or even good feeling; for the one is a varying sentiment, and 
oven the other may sometimes aoem to be all nut necessarily sub¬ 
merged in the torrent of indignation. But malignity springs from 
a faulted source; and of this the writer of the Letters of Junius 
cannot he acquitted. We are not, we may say in conclusion, of 
the opinion of those who think that their literary merits have been 
overrated; hut their historical significance must always remain 
their first title to immortality, and to this we are glad that Pro¬ 
fessor Brockhaus has in so competent a manner directed the 
attention of his country men. Such endeavours, whether made in 
Germany or in England, to bring home to the public of tho one 
nation something of the historical life of tho other, are in no case 
likely to remain altogether labour lost. 


THE ONE FAIR WOMAN.* 

rpiTETtE wore people who said of Mr. Joaquin Millers Life 
- 1 - Among the Modocs , which was supposed to he a narrative of 
facts, that it was a brilliant piece of fiction, and we confess to 
having held this opinion for some time. But, having made 
acquaintance with The One Fair Woman , which professes to bo a 
romance, wo are disposed to think that Life Among the Modocs 
must have been strictly true. Tho author's present work is remark¬ 
able for an utfer want of invention, of plausibility, of construction, 
of coherence, and, in short, of every quality that is dosiroblo in a 
novel. It is a hook the reading of which makes one profoundly 
wretched. There is in it just enough cleverness and interest to 
irritate your attention, and make you hope after each \ age of 
skimble-akflinble stuff that there will he something really good in 
the next. You go on struggling through tlfe chaos which Mr. 
Miller has put before you, trusting that you may at length come 
upon somo glimmering of a plot, some 6ash of nAture; hut you go 
on in vain. The effect of the novel is like that of a bud dream in 
which you are constantly pursuing some object which as con¬ 
stantly ovades you. 

The hero of The One Fair Womtm is a young painter with the 
singular name of Alpho Marietta, who, “boy as he was, was 
scarred all over by battle whose manner was "“gentle, engaging, 
almost childlike”; who had a singular face, “half-hidden in 
blonde and abundant hair that hung to the shoulders "; a face 
“ that men would paint, would seo without knowing it r —whatever 
that may mean. And still we are told that this face “ was not 
beautiful, not by any manner of means.” Another peculiarity about 
him was that, “ though bo was the soul of virtue, his heart lay 
broken in bits and scattered like clay all over the world where he 
liad wandered.” Why his being the soul of virtue should be at 
variance with his heart being broken, or in what form clay is 
generally found scattered all over tho world, is not stated. The 
most remarkable assertion made by the author about this wonderM 
young man is that, “ with all that "—that is, with all the bits of hia 
heart which wore scattered—“ he had never yet met the one great 
wo&an of his life, the one whom somehow he felt was standing 
somewhere.” We are left to infer that when he did meet the one 
woman whom was standing somehow somewhere he would pick up 
the scattered bits of his heart from various parts of the world ana 
lay them at her feet. Of course he did meet this one woman with 
great appropriateness, “ face to faco in of (sic) the highest circles 
iu tho world.” When he met her his first action was to run nway, and 
after that his next impulse was to take a man who knew her by the 
collar, and turn his face to the wall in a dark place, and then make hint 
say who she was. “ This,” observes the author, “ I should say, is 
love—love deep, self-denying, yet uncontrolled.” We may be 
thankful that this is not a general opinion. He was saved the 
trouble of assaulting this man. however, by the man telling him of 
his own accord who the one fair woman was. In the course of the 
same conversation tho man informed the painter that he was sup* 
posed to bo insane; and apparently there was some ground for the 
supposition, as, on receiving this intelligence, Marietta went straight 
off to the India Docks, and embarked on a ship starting for Genoa, 
where he arrived “ without even a hat-box in the shape of lug- 
gage. Happy man 1 ” says Mr. laaquin Millar. We should .be 
inclined to substitute another epithet. 

At Genoa Marietta asks the Consul to shew him some miserable 
^people, and the Consul takst him to the puhlie drive, which- iafiill 
of carriages. This gives the author an opportunity for some moral 

* The One Fair Woman. By Joaquin Mills* aval* London! Chap- 
man A HalL 1876. r 
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reflection* on the drive hi Hyde Park, of which the grammar and At lut h« wid with a dgh," Byron hu dune me more wroni 
sentiment am alSlrn rihim* •.!_ ‘ world together \ he has ruined my future, for if he had not 

"ST.'; ^££**1“ ... feline *"»*«•.» have written then., and ttsmmsto 


! more wrong than alt the 
" t written those 

. . _ . “ ... , , , , ■ Cu.linr. r™""' V* «W| i buuihu IWTB RIUICU iur»l<) r*MV» aw noun, r) MO I dlOUM 

lie sits as if he was bolstered up in bed, and his jiTiynioin^i !*?* ® nave written them, and written them just as he wrote them. 

his pulse. Ue is so stiff that you might imagine him chlsdled from some . ’ J . 

sort of very ugly stone, hat and all. You had almost as well expect to Air. Joaquin Miller did at one time show that he could write 
see a Grenadier guardsman lift his bearskin cap as to see an Englishman's poetry, which we do not think, however, waft equal to Lord, 
hat move from his head, unless a royal personage appears, while w® 1c } Byron’s. It is a pity that he has abandoned poetry in order to 
this mournful round in the gw.it ride of the kingdom. ! he write such a jumble of nonsense as The One Fair Woman . fn hi* 

Julius Caesar is about as likely to fall from the sliouldorA of the bust in me , v ,,i lin r_ xiiac xcmUq <> _. 

British Museum, as Is tho bead of an Englishman to turn to the right or v . olum ® there appears a certain Miss Mollie Wopsus, trom 

the left os he alts there, holding his hands so sillily, looking so stem, so “ ’ “ A *“ *“ ~ ' ““ ‘ 

pitiful, as if he was oxpoctiug every moment to hear that melancholy 


physician say that he must die to-morrow. 

The poor stand on tho outride, fifty deep, and look on in silence at this 
pageant of black solemnity. 


California, who is intended to be a fresh and amusing character, 
and who is really one of the most tiresome and disagreeable per¬ 
sons ever invented. She is courted by tho wicked prince who 
visited Marietta with the doctor, and there is a mysterious plot 
among the many mysterious villains of the book to assassinate 
He goes on to say that the people driving all wear “ the flame the painter, speaking of this to the pink countess, ho says, 
doleful doomed expression—the indescribable expression of the “You ure a honest (sic), true little lady. You will say to the 
damned.” This reminds one of the celebrated party in Peter Jteli, Count that Alurietta knows whnt ho* is wailing for.” Sukee- 
wlio wore (we quote from memory) “ some drinking punch, some <| LUJU tly ho again meets the ouo fair woman, who is gifted 
drinking tea, and by their faces you could sooal] silent ana all damned." w iih “a quiet Latin laugh,” whatever that may he. lleforo 
There is also an anecdote of 1 a child looking at this drive who describing this mooting tho author observes that u it is 
“ tiptoed up,” a strange action which Mr. Miller’s characters eon- very hard indeed to write a romance altogether out of facts,” 
stantly perform, and said to her mamma,“0 mamma! fiee! what n ml lie goes on to sav, “these real people are hard to handle, 
ft pretty, pretty funeral! ” Prom this the author takes us hack to They are not exactly what you want. They sometimes persist in 
Genoa, and finishes a chapter with an incident which, besides ] x .i n g intolerably dull- and uninteresting.” * This is only a lialf- 
boing told in his usual bud grammar, is marked with a slight truth; Mr. Joaquin Miller's people arc* not at all what we want, 
touch of profanity. The painter’s first adventure in Genoa is to U nd they always persist in being intolerably dull and uninteresting, 
meet with a lady who is spoken of throughout as “tho pink It is needless to follow Murietta on v further through the mazed of 
countess,” who is supposed to he mad, and who goes about with a this extraordinarily foolish book. There are here and there good 

- 1 - A - 1 .. U M* Mill*!. j_■ . T ^_ » _i. _• x _i__ 



admiral never speaks to any one without announcing that ho is a cility. There is also one passage in the book which it is astonish 
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rough but honest sailor, who carries his heart in his hand. 

Another character, an American missionary, is constantly de¬ 
scribed as a tombstone, and also, with strange confusion of metaphor, 
as an Indian bow just ready to shoot an arrow, which is repre¬ 
sented by his umbrella. Thus, when the missionary straightens 
his hack we are told that “the bow Blowly relaxed, lor the 

tombstone felt that it had not this time made a centre shot.” . 

That such nonsense os this should be written by nn author who /V s1 ' thing was omitted by Dante in tho hta Nuova, probably 
has don© some good work is almost incredible, lb-re, to make being superfluous, lie wrote in it no imprecation of the 


iug to find written mid printed in volumes that may bo supposed 
to make their way through circulating libraries to decent readers. 


LOTHIAN’S DANTE AND BEATRICE.* 


tho t»lo complete, is another miserable attempt at reproducing 
Dickens's manner. It is necessary to state that from the context 
tho passage seems intended for a description of waiters taking 
away breakfast:— 

The curtain wum raised, or at least two actors entered here, bowing grace¬ 
fully, dressed in splendid stage array, and hearing aloft a lray in each right 
hand, as I hey glided sideways towards the table. The china and th<* tea¬ 
spoons met in convention on then* trays talked lbr a moment in an under¬ 
tone ; tlu* stray hits of bread gathered themselves together as these grao-tul 
actors moved ‘their hands over the linen. Thy trays litfed up li^ht as 
balances : the graceful actors bowed and edging sidewu) s were gone, and 
the curtain seemed to conic down and the piece was over. 

There would seem to bo some mystery connected with “ the pink 
countess ” of whom wo have spoken; but we confess thnt wo nave 
been entirely unable to discover what it is. She gives Muriotta, 


■wrath of the Muses, or of the glorified Beatrice herself, on any one 
who in time to como should lay rash hands on tho mysteries of which 
Dante himself thought lit to show the world so much and no more. 
Any such attempt would seem beforehand most unlikely to be made, 
for* this is not one of the subjects that lie in the common beat of 
the mercenary and superficial literature which sticks at nothing for 
want of knowledge; nor is it ft promising one for that kind of 
treatment: and in the case of those to whom competent knowledge 
is not wanting, one would naturally expect, as the fruit or accom¬ 
paniment of the knowledge itself, a measure of taste and discretion, 
.sufficient to prevent the design from being entertained. And in 
truth, so far as wo know, Dante’s Beatrice has had the good 
fortune to lie left in peace for all but six centuries, save for 
those ingenious persons who have done their best to rcduco 

i_ ,.ii ___ in.—i... o__u__ 


been entirely unable to discover what it is. Mm gives Murielta, . r „ Tr ; f , « 

when they meet «t breakfast,a description of Nervi. lio rot,lies ' f to “ u al)o »f 7 otnnhmmhy ot tho JfolyKoman Lmpire. 
“ 1 will go to Nervi, lady” (this, wo may observe, is his usual ft wna reserved lor Mr. IJoxburglie Lothian to lull at length 

. . .... ... . mtn thia trim t.hmmvn unnnH tmiw u>il(m nnrl innuumvif 


form of address), and is in the middle of an enthusiastic speech 
when the big admiral cornea iu. Upon this the pink countess 
trembles, and tho artist, with needless excitement, says, “ Lady, do 
not four; do not movo unless you desire. No hand shall—no 
tongue shall insult you here.” Tho countess, however, goes away 
with her husband nud the admiral, and the painter is left in a state 
of ra^e and perplexity with which it is diflirull to sympathize. 


into this open trap through unripe knowledge and indiscreet 
zeal, it would be difficult to find a task more unfit and 
ungracious in its own nature thau composing ah historical novel 
of tho regular type on the theiuo of the. Vita Nuova . In the 
first place, it is a canon generally observed by the masters of 
this kind of writing, though not without exceptions, not to 
choose tho hero ef their story from among the greatest names of 


mi nt”w uiiu H'liwuiy nuu u u- in iiiiik iih , 

This Itind of tiling goes on all through the book; tho countess is !‘ e<U . v ’ but rather to take a less known or fictitious person, whose 
perpetually put* to make some revolution to MuricUu, and ! fw may ho (reely handled hv the romancer, and mtorwoven with 
mnrietta Is constantly at her heels; hut what it all moans is the histone intoeato ul the time m whatever manner may bo most 

. > ...a 7 - ... nnmramuTit 1 ruLrn nn v rum mykitiii a mim f 


known only to Mr. Joaquin Miller. Some time after this tho 
painter Bee9*tho one loir woman, who luckily is» not, the pink countess, 
on tho side of Vesuvius, and manages to drop some rosea 
■on the road she must follow, after which ho repeats with 
imbecile iteration through five or six pages, “ 1 scattered roses in 
her path,” and then makes up his mind to go to Barcelona in order 
to get killed. But there are certain dillicullin* in the way of 
getting there which seem to bo introduced as an excuse for a 
chapter called “ Au Innocent Duel," which is filled with a pain¬ 
fully—wo might even say disgustingly—minute description of 
Muriotta and tho Ministers Secretary blowing the smoke of 
cigarettes through their nostrils. Murielta docs not go to Bar¬ 
celona ; ho takes instead an obscure lodging in Rome, kept by' 
four countesses in their own right, tuid ihelr father, who is a 
manufacturer of antiquities. Here ho paints a picture of tho one 
fair woman and is attacked with Unman fever, upon which a 
ludicrously impossible sceuo takes place between him and a 


convenient. To tako only one example from another modem novel 
whose scene is laid in Florence, Gt-orgo Kliot knew much better 
than to make Savonarola the hero of Jiomola, The fiction should 
bo set off us a distinct set of images on the historical field, not 
confused iu it. Historical romance may be not only excellent ns 
art, but even a real help to history.' Romantic history is seklum, 
if ever, tolerable. This is ouo almost fatal objection to Mr. Rox¬ 
burgh o Lothian's undert .iking. Another, and a yet graver one, is that 
liis book is from beginning to end an inexcusable violation of the 
whole spirit of the l ita Nuova. iSu far as Dante's own witness 
goes, we know of tho love of Dante for Beatrice, and that only. 
Mr. Roxburgh© Ixithian has made up a story of the loves of 
Dante and Beatrice, and no doubt it would have been more 
difficult to make it otherwise; still this is a wholly different 
thing, and wholly unwarranted. Notwithstanding this author’s 
speculative inferences from tho later works, there is nothing what¬ 
ever to show that Dante's Jove was returned, or that he ever hod 
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doctor, wfio, accompanied bv a priuco, iwks nn .-xorbitnut fee, and ttn >: dehu f l « '^Vk f • WOuW bo . r «‘ ,lrned -, A “ tba > h ? ^ 
is mado to reduce it by Muwtto, in hie sick bed, pointing at him '* with lientnce never haring spoken to tom in her 

s little bull-dog of » pistol • which “ stuck’ ito nose out, thrust J‘‘* ! “J 1 . 1 , .•“.««» kl f}? g^md for positive inferenM., 

it forward, way out in tne faco of the two men ns if it was just ltl ? ’* against the supposition that there was anything like 

about to bark, as if it was positively anxious to bark. It seemed 7 \ ■ TI f 0 ^ P^^here hedesonbea 

es if it could hardly keep from barking right out.” This brings ‘ h " bh, “. ful of h “ *“ 1 / 8 ^“Hf^utotion would be Uttle 

Mr. Miller's first volume to a close. The most remarkable passage ' ) V ,t ' or t^ 11 frigid Iij imtIwIo it we were to tabs it as the language 
in the second perhApsis this, which, on account of its touching ot one who not only exchangee, distant greetings tmt waiked end 
modoety, wo cuunot refrain frmn quoting - toa^heT^ta n^ktog 6 ^ K 

Uiowedding feast. TUi sis prett, decisive agmnsi her being oth^- 

he had never ncard or read the lines la his lift. 1 ^ • /Junto and Beatrice, from tafts m xaqo: a Romance, By RoxburirhA 

Once a poet stoud befpfe this figure and, looked at it long and earnestly. Lothian, a vols. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1676. * 
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wise than indiffiinsnt to hioi ait the time-; and if the conjecture be 
light that this wedding was no other than Beatrice s own, the case 
is even stronger. This conjecture is tacitly adopted by Mr. 
Lothian, who of course has to suppress the incident of the 
mockery, notwithstanding the prominence given to it by Dante. 
But oven if we were quite free to assufae, in the fur©* of those 
indications, that other things happened than are told or sug¬ 
gested in the book, it is at ail events a fact that, if any such 
usings there woe, Dante has studiously forborne to report them. 
And the man must have a singular confidence in his own artistic 
judgment who takes upon himself to Bjx&k at large where Dilute 
was deliberately silent. This indeed is of greater importune© than 
the conclusion we may come to on tbo question of actual fact. It 
is not that a writer of historical fiction is bound by facts as 
such, but that he is bound for artistic reasons not to depart 
extravagantly from tho outlines given him by his materials. I£e 
must not be paradoxical or controversial. It may sometimes 
be an artistic fault even to correct an admitted vulgar error. Now 
in this «iaa argument is needless to show that tho peculiar charm 
of the VitaNutwa consists in no small measure in the distant and 
almost unearthly character of the poet's devotion, worshipping his 
lady as he does afar oiF, with scarce any reward or hope, and with 
a love which at the last was to blend* into the divine intellectual 
love of the philosopher and theologian rather than bo supplanted 
&ucn is the picture presented to us. Whether tho maimer 
of it is due, as wo incline to think, to its substantial truth, or 
rather to the poet’s designed reticence, may bo left an open ques¬ 
tion. And it also seems to us that, its u matter of artistic feeling 
and reverence, any one who takes up the subject after Dante should 
hold himself bound not to depart from the general tone in which 
Dante handled it. Of course a novel-writer is free, in a certain 
sense, to-make Beatrice desperately in love with Dante, mid to 
give us all the usual apparatus of proud parents, duennas, con¬ 
trived find casual meetings, speeches, protestations, despair*, and 
farewells as >lr. Lothian has done ; but he is almost or quite as 
free, in the same sense, to make Beatrice marry Dante und livo 
happily ever after—perhaps in Egypt, after the example of Helen, 
leaving a phantom Dante to be exiled and write the Divinu Com - 
media. 

For these reasons we are compelled to disapprove of tbo whole 
plan and purpose of Mr. Roxburgh© Lothian's romance. In our 
eyes it is unhappily so misconceived that there in little profit in 
dwelling on tho details of it either for praise or for blame. 
From one reproach at least the author is iVt© lie cannot In* 
charged with ignorance: on tho contrary, he to have been 

yory diligent and sufficiently exact in gathering information. He 
is apt, indeed, to he too manifestly well informed 1 ; for several of 
his chapters lira overloaded with antiquarian descriptions, digres¬ 
sions, and references, which are all tho more out of place that a 
proper place for such matter is actually prmided in a set of note* 
at the end. Here, again, he might have taken a lesson from 
Georgo Eliot, whose knowledge b always full und exact, but never 
obtrusive. He is at times loose in his manner of riling authorities, 
and Allows himself some rather wild talk about Freemasonry; and 
he exceeds the bounds of likelihood in the knowledge of Greek 
literature and foreign learning which lie ascribes to fVite ami his 
contemporaries. Aristophanes and Euripides can hurdly bavo been 
frequent in the mouth a of Tuscan abbots and chaplains at that 
time; and we doubt whether Dante would have readily called to 
mind in a moment of critical emotion the observances ot r Brahmans 
and Buddhists, if indeed he had any but tho vaguest know lodge 
that such people existed. And ono is certainly surprised to bud 
Dante pouring out his indignation in several pages of essentially 
Protestant soliloquy, supported in a riotu by reference to various 
passages in the Cvmmcdia. which only denounce the abuses 
of the temporal power of Popes and other princes. But Mr. 
Lothian, acting on the alight and ob-eure hints that have come 
down to us of Dante having been at some time or oilier 
accused of heresy, litis worked up a full and atiirtlinp under¬ 
plot of secret correspondence, wicked Franciscans, inquisitors, and 
what not, lie entangles Beatrice likewise in these atfuirs, und 
represents her as dying for love of Dante onlV just in time to 
• escape the Holy Office. All this, howeyur, is mutter of discretion. 
We cannot say that any of it in impossible; though, as to the 
Credo of Dante, when Mr. Lothian says in his notes, justly enough, 
that a versification of the merest elements of the faith could not 
well have satisfied the Church at any later time of Dante's life, ono 
is tempted to suggest that it was not very likely to be accepted as 
ft justification even from a young man if tho charge ngainst him 
was, tiB Mr. Lothian puts it, that ho know too much. The whole 
invention seems to us, wo confess, forced and unpleasant; but 
there may bo those who think otherwise. We are more gravely 
surprised when wo find that Mr. Lothian is not content with intro¬ 
ducing translations of two or three of Dante's poems, hut has no 
hesitation in composing now ones for him, and in particular some 
despairing stanzas which Dante sends to Beatrice on hor wedding- 
day. The elfect of tho original verses, whatever merit they might 
aa-erf they profesaed only to be the author’s own, is naturally 
disappointing; and wo think he would bavo done as well to be 
jcntout with Mr. Rossetti’s English for the translations. On the 
waoie, we cun only part in sorrow from a record of labour wall 
witb the P ro F’’ inean8 > kut applied in • 
I r ajSw 4m f bon - 1110 mat "riaia of which Mr. RoxWhe . 
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DA VILLI EE’S LIFE OF FORTUHT.* 

F ORTUNY, who suddenly appeared and disappeared on the 
horizon of our contemporary art, presents so startling a pheno¬ 
menon in the history of painting, that this Life, with correspondence^ 
and added illustrations from the hand of an intimate friend, will be 
read with something more than curiosity. We do not say that 
the enigma of the eccentric and assailant art which excited astonish¬ 
ment amounting almost to dismay in Madrid, Paris, Home, and 
•London is now Actually solved. Still, when we are hero once 
more reminded of Fortuny’s nationality in common with Goya, the 
Hogarth of Spain, of his family relationship with Senor Madrazo, 
perhaps tho greatest necromancer on canvas in Europe, of the 
encouragement lio received from that most brilliant and blatant of 
French art critics, M. Thrfopliiie Gautier, of his alliance or sympathy 
with the archfiend of caricature, Gavarni, with the withering cynic, 
M. G&oiuc, and with the microscopistin manipulation, M. Meisson- 
nier, i fc cannot he very di ificult to divine whence tho devilry of Fortuny 
came. History scarcely affords a parallel to this collective mani¬ 
festation, which wo will not dignify as a galaxy of talent, but must 
rather call tho perversion of genius. Neither will wo say that this 
is an art stimulated by revolution, backed by barricades, or fed on 
massacres, for such in some measure was tho dramatic art of 
Gericault, Delacroix, Decamps, and even of Delaroche. But the 
inspiration of Fortuny and his fellows was taken from the frivolity 
of salons, the frippery of fashion, the liner}' of milliners’ shops. Hia 
gaily dressed figures ure littlo mom than painted marionettes; 
they have about as much of humanity ivithiu them as a collection 
of clothes-horses. As for the sentiment or dialogue, it is that 
of daggers, stratagems, and intrigues; there is nothing hero more 
serious than a aimer; the laughter is without joy, and tho tears are 
those which crocodiles are supposed to Blind. And yet it must be 
confessed that the manner after its land is supremely clever. 

Tho life of the artist is not quite what might have been ex¬ 
pected from the somewhat feverish and flashy character of his 
pictures. Fortuny, born to poverty, was tried in the school of 
adversity: ho lived severely as a Spartan, and won his way by 
hard, steady work. His iirst experiences in art corn© when, as it 
boy, lie assisted his grandfather—a puppet showman—in tho 
painting of wax figures which were carried about in a cabinet us 
a sight for the villagers in his nnti\© district of Tarragona. And 
his biographer relates that when in London, at Mnw*. Ttmsaud’s 
Exhibition, as recently ns last year, Fortuny, lapping him on tho 
shoulder, said laughing!}, “ And 1 also in my time have painted 
such figures as these.’” The young artist's iirst independent suc¬ 
cess was in the way of costume paintings of Spani.-h peasants; 
later on, ho rushed for a while into religious subjects, com¬ 
posing, after the Peninsular custom of the olden times, Im¬ 
maculate Conceptions, the Madonna going up to Heaven, and such 
like. But this sacred occupation is to b© accounted only as a 
slight episode in the drama of a fife which, opening ns we havo 
seen with wax puppets, found its fruition in “ 1^-s Char incurs do 
Serpents,” “ Lu Marehand do Tapis,'’ “ La Siesta " and “ La Dingo 
do Rortici.” 

Fortuny soon left religious art, and found his trim vocation 
in ilio lino of Southern and Oriental genre, painting on tho 
breaking out of the war between Spain and Morocco. Fnlilm 
another famous though involuntary visitant to the African coast 
ooiiturFs before- the notorious Fra Filippo Lippi—ho forsook 
Madonnas and saints for the rest ol‘ his life. But on tlm threshold 
of bis voyage Fortuny found himself met bv a difficulty not un- 
lroqucnt m Ids too short career; poverty was the first, us ambition 
Wain© the hist, infirmity of his noble wind. When sent as a 
prodigy to Rome, being without money, funds had to bo pro\filed; 
afterwards lie* painted a great picture, but the materials were first 
paid for by others. In Morocco he endured all sorts of privations; 
he suffered from hunger, ho slept on the bare ground, and, brnvtnw 
a lion and wishing to know what a battle was like, lie advanced so 
near to the scene of action as barely to escape being shot down. 

“ Ah,” said a soldier by his side, '* that ball wna meant for tho 
artist.” On another occasion lin was taken prisoner bv tbo Moore. 

I... l* „ ,1.. ;_ . • * i * * « . . . 1 


who fortunately lot him off on the ingenious pica of a friend that 
lie was English “ Oh, yes. Yo Iru/tis!'* Tho Spaniards for onto 
gained a brilliant victory, and Fortuny hml a fino opportunity 
on the battle-field of making studies’among the dead and the 
wounded. Tho horrors, however, proved a little too much even 
for a disciple reared in the national school of bull-fight*. 
During a sojourn of two months and a half in Morocco he mini© a 
great quantity of drawings, both in oils and water colours, of Arab 
soldiers, Catalan volunteers, Jews, peasants, horses, landscapes, 
historic monuments, and domestic interiors, fie must havo had a 
ready ami rapid hand to get through so much in so short, a time. The 
fruits of the journey wore received with rapture by hia friends in 
Spain, who, under a sense of the honour conferred by such talent 
upon the nation, sent him again to Morocco to renew life impres¬ 
sions and gain further matorialB. These journeys, wo cannot 
« ou ht, coloured the imagination of the painter. Nowhere else 
could ho find such a combination of majestio priilo end abject 
poverty, such picturesque compounds of nnory and of filth. life 
art became little more Lhau decorative; sunlight, and especially 
scintillating colour, were its highest attributes. The artisvs mode 

; «»• l&rvre, ua Ciirretpondante. Avuc cinq destine 

ieetlito en foo-tiraflo «t dome «uux-ti>rtes origlutien, Par to baron ttovtUtor. 

} 1 die* Auguste Aubry Editout-Ubraire to la Sodto to Biblto* 
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of life, partly from necessity, but still more from choice, leas 
Bohemian j bis art too was expressly Bohemian j even when 
approaching historic subjects, ft seldom rose above anything 
more momentous than some minor incident which in ante- 
rooms or on back stairs might bring ruin or ridicule on a house or 
ft nation. Tho most brilliant of manipulation and the richest of 
costume can scarcely redeem ideas which do not escape frivolity. 

London, the great mart of the world, has naturally found an 
auction-room for Fortuny. It is easy to understand that works 
rapidly rifling to speculative prices have offered unaccustomed 
attractions to the class whoso profits lie in alternate transactions 
with needy artists and rich connoisseur*. For at least five years 
past pictures by Fortuny have boon familiar to London dealers 
as the best nnd latest means of bringing the purchasing public 
up to that sensation pitch at which pockets arc opened freely. 
But the speculators know thcuiflolves to 1x4 wife ou a rising market, 
and wlu*n the snlo came on in Laris of the painter’s remainders, 
the prices realized proved far in excess of what hia heirs 
could have hoped for. Tta unfinished works fetched upwards 
of 16,000/. A well-known admirer bid up to 98,800 francs 
for the ‘Mfoacli of Portici,’'at which sum it was knocked down 
to him. Wo also learn that- microscopically small and very 
incomplete studies went at prices varying from 3.000 to 7,000 
francs a piece. A mere sketch of a Spanish Hidalgo, supposed 
to be of the time of Clmrhs V., measuring only four and a half 
by two inches, sold for 4,100 l'mnce ; aud the “ Madrid Procession 
caught in the ltain ” was bought by Messrs, (ioupil for 20,000 
francs. Such is tho height to which folly may 11 v. 

The flucccBs of Fortuny was a marvel even to himself. Ho could 
not understand how Ins pictures fetched such amazing prices. 
Strange to say, his own country is almost denuded of them, because 
•Spaniards, being of late yeura stricken with adversity, have not been 
able to resist the temptation of realizing exorbitant profits on sales. 
But Fortuny, to bis credit, does not appear to have teen quite con¬ 
tent in the nmht of his prosperity. Ue wished to extricate bim- 
Bolt from tho commercial, social, and other penalties incident on 
popularity. He desired tu raise his too decorative art into a higher 
and mure sol .it sphere. The following extract from a letter from 
Rome to his hingntpher, dated as recently as April of last year, 
roivals the contlict l>rtwi»t*n lmsriving aud aspiration whirl 
often proves the torment uf sensitive genius: — 

3 b voui dn\ii, pour I'hnugcr, que j<» cpntlnne a travailler; umL, cn vrritd, 
jc conun< n< o * i* Hi*' mi juii I’.itigm* (niorulcincut) dugenre iPnrt et dt-i 
t.'ibk *»uy qu * !«• s.m . t* mi\i viij.o 11 qui (nitre lion"') m* sontpns lVxjirc**- 
ri«n vcrit.il lc d«- nmn i.-ilmt. Avwla grace ile l>ieu, et clans l'cspoir 

qm* I*' re*<uhut tic im--v diTm**i< tidd'-.uix si-ra favorable. ie |khso me iv^ni-it 

pcM.I mil 1m.11 pu-Hlile pour ulW [MU*M.*r quelquo jours 

h Paris ; e* )<• \"1 hIi.*m a 11 - 1 oiler a l.ondieo pour voir l«i inuaecti ft vicucilhr 
des documcijl . j.uiir mis idl>|i-uu.v. 

\\ o have often heard stories as to Fortuny's sumptuous studio in 
Louie. Connoisseurs, and what is worse, the. horde of vagrant 
Krigiish mid Americans u ho make Rome a Lind of Italian 
Brighton, wont to his studio as to a show. The artist had about 
him a sort of romance which the Indies, according to their wont, 
coloured up far beyond the pitch of sober truth/ He assumed at 
the outset, as \'0 have said, a Spartan austerity, with the cold 
ground for a bed, mid n crust or uL most a‘hard-boiled egg 
for a dinner. But when prosperity suddenly overtook him 
he became a S\barite. Onco tho recipient ol'clmritv, ho grew, as 
a surprise to hiuiradf, into the pul mu. Titles at first rude mid 
wholly without the means of culture or indulgence were soon 
polished up, ut. tho pleasant incentive of money reward, to the pitch 
of tapestries, enamels, aud ceramics—the acknowledged in tiny i ties 
of our success!ul London Academicians, especiaUv our porlrait- 
paiuterv. Such frailties scarcely need apology. Purtuny, once a 
Stoic,glided without much difficulty into hu ‘Fpicureau/and, like 
other artiata in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and London, he naturally 
made his studio tho echo of himself. Things of beauty, with all 
appliances ministering to sense, canto us fitting surroundings to 
his pictures, it must be added that tho best ornament to the. studio 
waa his own wife, the daughter of Sehor Mmlrazo, to whom wo 
owed thanks in years past for politeness ns Director of tho Madrid 
Picture Gallery. The studio receives less than justice from Baron 
Davillier iu the follow ing extract;— 

, Son vanlo ftfi lior, nU il avalt depose nv<;«- un gout (xqui« fct splendides 
etoiTus, sax fiiVancrx lui mflrt (for, ses nruirs nm-iennc* of. niillo aui res «l»joN 
cunoox, <*toit line veritable inervcillu dc tlronr.ti ion, ct uvuit pris rum; 
pnrmi les ourit/Htos de Home, trup xouvont liu-inc it lui atttr&it ui«s vi.-ites 
importunes. 

bottuny died of Italian fever at the comparatively early age of 
thirty-six. T(i» fnend and partial biographer naturally pleads'that 
ho was struck down just at the moment w hen now and great deve¬ 
lopments of his talent were imminent. This wo do not bolievo; 
as the tree grows, so it falls. Fortuny never laid a sura founda¬ 
tion in the study of the human figure, without which his art 
was essentially poor aud trivial. Fortuny’s end was not as a 
flame flickering in the socket •, it might rather bo likened to a flaali 
in tho pan. Tho moral seems to bo thut when the art cannot live 
tlie artist must die. To this obituary of Fortuny must bo added 
tbo deaths of his friends—MM. Zamaeois, Regnuult, and Giraud. 
Early death is said to corneas n gift from the gods, but artists 
who may wish to live long will do well to take warning from 
Fortuny; a frivolous and superficial art is short—dhat which lives 
lies less on the surface. 


FROSTS LIVES OF THE CONJURORS.* 


PHERR is an air of freshness about the subject of this book 

. 'which seems to promise a journey into hitherto untrodden 
regions of biography—regions which may fairly bo expected to* 
abound with strange character and novel incident. But tho 
promise of the titk/page ie by no means borne out by tho work 
jtwn. AVe have barely boon introduced to one of the heroes 
of tho magic wand, and begun to feel n dawning interest in bis 
character and fortunes, when, presto 1 —'the scene changes. The 
hero of tho moment is diflposed of in half-a-dozen lines, and- 
another takes his placo, to bo dealt with in an equally summary 
nianuor. Tho raodorfl prevailing sensation is that 01 being led. 
into a succession of literary culs-dc^Bac, and of perpetually 
making fresh starts, only to find “ Uo thoroughfare ” in another 
direction. 

Mr. Frost begins with tho magicians who contended with 
Mosea before Pharaoh. This is a very legitimate starting-point, 
though wo cftnuot say that much information fe afforded u» con¬ 
cerning the “ Jives” of t)jo w'onder-w*orkere in question; but the 
reason given by Mr. Frost for going buck so far is at least, 
original. He tells us:— 

M.idern conjuring recHivi-R no uuidi illustration and elucidation from Uie 
similar exhibitions of antiquity mid the. middle ages, that a relation of the 
lives and fcata of conjurors, commencing vrilti Neve, would have not only 
been iu* imperfect a record oa was presented by Godwin, but have been 
deficient of the intvrcat which is imparted to the subject by the light thrown, 
upuii the marvels exliilnled by conjurors of our own day by tho know- 
I'.'dgH of those performed by l he magicians of the ancient sad medUcvol 
worlds. 

We have carefully examined this remarkable sentence, which, 
rnnla like an extract from one of the ampkigouriSf or burlesque 
addresses, in which (Jomte and other conjurors of fifty 
years ago delighted to indulge. If it means anything at 
all, it must moan that the performances of Fharaoh’B magi¬ 
cians, the Witch of Kndor, and iSirnou Magus, all of whom are 
dibcuraed in duo course in this book, will be found useful in 
throwing light on the modern miracles performed by Dr. Lynn, 
Mrssirt. Maskelyne and Cooke, and their brethren of the present 
duv. W o doubt whether such a curious piece of inverted logic was 
ever before propounded. Mr. Frost would have his readers judge 
of tho &eon by the unseen, of the knowu by the unknown. Wo 
( pass over the unconscious humour of looking at trade secrets, to 
I be bought with a price, as problems to be approached in & spirit 
j of scientific inquiry j but surely it is a most unheard-of way of 
; conducting such an inquiry to &wk the explanation of facta actually 
, before us iu other facta of which wo have only a vague tradition. 

Wo fancy that most persons witnessing a magical entertainment 
j would find their enjoyment marred rather than increased by dis- 
| covering tbo. secrets of the tricks which have bewildered tJn&m; but 
j wo are certain that odv inquiring spirit, eager to solve the mystenr 
i of some clover illusion, would not seek for “ illustration ” or a eluci¬ 
dation *’ in tin* signs and wonders of the lnagicxuna of the Old 
Testament or in the mythical achievements of Albertua Magnus 
or Cornelius Agrippn. 

Tho first five chapters of the book deal with the dark «ges*>f tho 
magic art, when conjurors were wont to profess direct dealings 
with tho Devil, and thereby gained much profit and respect, 
subject to tho slight drawback that they were occasionally burnt. 
During this period, and indeed down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the records of couiurors and conjuring ore more 
or let* mythical. From about 1700, however, and beginning with 
Fawkes, Pinchbeck, and Yeatvs, the conjurors of old Bartbinoniew 
Fair, our information becomes more trustworthy. Next in order, 
aud belter known to lame, come Jonas, Comus, und Dre&law, the 
Inst-nauied retiring from the stage about 1784, and shortly after¬ 
wards publishing hi» I*a*t Lrrjnnt, one of the earliest treatises on 
the art. At about the same date the celebrated Pioetti made bis 
first appearance before & l^ondon audience. In connexion with 


provoked by 

direct challenge from Pinetti himself. But to this work, which, 
full of errors as it is, formed for fifty years the basis of magical 
literature, Mr. Frost only devotes a single page; and to its 
successors by tho same author, the Supplement A la magie 
hlanbhcy tho Testa rant do • Jerome Sharp, the Cadiaile 4 c Jftomo 
Sharp, and tho Ft\itc$ Awnturex dc Jerome Sharp, be makes no- 
ftllutuon whatever. Neither docs he relate, as he surely would have 
done had it been within his knowledge, the curious and charac¬ 
teristic revenge taken by Pinetti on tho man who had thus sought 
to expose his secrete. We give tho incident in the words of 
Bobert-lloudin 

Void Dominant Pinetti m vengea do la ptiMiutfiou do cot ouvrago t 4m ns 
un« dy sw adaneos il sc plaigait qu’uu ignorant, nn impostour uretendait, 
dims la scnlo intention tie lui nuise, dcvmler Jus weveta «u-dewu» 4o mu 
intelligence. A cos mots uu horn me mul convert ft do manvaiae min e ae 
love du milieu do raraombier, at on termoa qpoa fe mha 

Pinetti, et do prouver quo lea demoriatratioii'i qu'll adpQD&a amt 
exautes. Le public, mecontcm ck voir trouhlar un« simnoe «hil s’aimuAit 

beaucoup, line lo p—"-' —■*- *-* . twwv 

lorequo Piuetti 1 

glimant dans la r_ j 

lcndumalit Dourcnqis 
rdussir, 

Faln," far. London: Tinrioy Brottwi. rt,#; 
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The idea of manufacturing a dummy adversary, and through him 
.siriking at the real one, is one which could only have emanated 
from a conjuror’s brain, and recalls the magical assassinations sup¬ 
posed to have been practised in the middle ages, whorein, by stick¬ 
ing pins in a waxen effigy, corresponding woundB were inflicted on 
the living prototype. A bettor-known incident of the same cha¬ 
racter, the ingenious and temporarily successful plot of Piuotti to 
ruin his rival Torrini, is related by Mr. Frost. 

From Pinetti we proceed onwards, at the rate of about a dozen 
conjurors to a chapter, to the time of Jacobs and Anderson. Mr. Frost 
appears to he a disciple of the Tupperkiu philusuphy, aud to believe 
that 

The cpitoiuc of common live** in seen in flic ronimon <pit:ipli-— 

Bom on Mich h day, mid died on Midi south' r, with an interval 
of threescore year*. 

If lie has succeeded in tolling us whore and when u given per¬ 
former was horn, at what dute lie gave his lii>t performance, and 
what wore his customary prices of mlniindon, he conceives that he 
has given ns a pretty complete biography, t’ornte, unquestionably 
the irreatest performer of tho hint generation, is disposed of in a 
couple of pages. Tho elder Hermann, a ho a star of tho first 
magnitude, occupies barely a dozen lines, while the younger 
Hermann, still better known to the present generation of English 
BighLeers, having perfonueil in this country for a great part 
of tho years 1870-1871, is omitted altogether. Anderson, the 
Wizard of tho North, and RoLert-Iluudin are highly honoured, 
each having a whole chapter to himself, these being almost the 
only instances in which anything like ie.il biography is attempted. 
The space allotted to Andcrsou is, indeed, wholly disproportionate 
to his artistic merits. Ho was a good man ol’ business, with a 
teen appreciation of the magic of advertising, and a thorough 
mastery of the art of pull*. He was daring in his speculations, 
and, thanks to his business talents, having considerable capital 
at his command, never lost the chancy uf a telling effect on 
account of the cumbrousness or costliness of tho necessary 
*tage appliances. Hut as a conjuror ho hud little or no 
original genius, and with all his pretension left no mark 
whatever upon the magic art. Fur otherwise was it with 
his contemporary ltob»rt-Iloudin. Trained to the premie 
occupation of a watchmaker, but with an inborn pus-.ion 
for natural magic which tinged every thought and action 
of bin life, he spent the first years of his lift; in de\i.-ing 
and constructing magical automata; and it. was not until ho 
was forty years old that he yielded comply to Ids vocation 
and came before tho public ns a conjuror. I Jut i;.»m his very first 
performance he determined not to be fettered by tradition, but to 
introduce a new era in the art. Thu conjurors of his day 
were accustomed hi attire themselves in flowing coin * and 
eccentric headgear. JJobort-lloudin discarded these, and appeared 
in ordinary evening drc:>s. IJis contemporaries furnished their 
stages with heavy draped tables, in which an assistant might be, 
and occasionally was, concealed. Hoiulin suppressed what he 
sarcastically termed the Utile a lomjxre, and decked his stage with 
light and elegant accessories offering no such possibility of con- j 
eeiiirueot An adept in natural ns well us mechanical science, ho j 
pressed tho resources of electricity into his service, eml by means j 
of this subtle power wns able to indue inert nmtu■■ with seem- j 
ing vitality and intelligence. AVith Anderson little i»r nothing was j 
original; with lloudin everything was original. Mr. Frost shows j 
no appreciation whatever of the mnrhed contrast between tho | 
two men, neither does he make any mention of TIoudin's numerous 
contributions to mechanical and electrical science. Of one of 
these, the rtyartiteur fleet rique, a novel and ingenious combination 
of levers, a scientific writer in tho Cosmos (vol. 7, p. 330), 
rpeaks as follows:— 

Au point do vue dp la nifraniqnr, i*Vst un organa entii-remmL nouveau, 
qui sera hientot applique do milk* manu red diflereritrs ii millc usages, ct 
<pji rendra d'innomhrahlcs servici 1. Au point de vue do la pin Mipu- Lt d» s 
applications de lYlcotrkiti 4 , cV^fc line aecunvcrtc imnu uM-. M. Hubert- 
Boudin? Uont les li rues sunt c <*ntuplo* s j»;»r son rfpnrtiu ur , c*»l scul 
aujourd’liui «*« niesun* de resouclre le plus grand des problemes ii l'urdiv du 
Jour, do rdnltwr entin le nmteur ukctiiquc, etc. 

Mr. Frost is in error in stating that the work promised by ltobert- 
Houdin in his Memoirs, on the subject of legerdemain ami its 
professors, never appeared. On the contrary, such a work, under 
the title of Les Secrets de In l’rrst idiyifnlion ct tie In Mm fie, was 
published by Michci Levy freres in 1868. Tho treatise is by far 
tho best that has ever appeared on the subject of con juring, but lias 
for some years been out of print,, and is not to be found in the 
British Museum, which may possibly account for Mr. Frosts igno¬ 
rance of its existence. 

Passing on from liobert-IIoudin, the next name of special mark 
is that of Wiljulba Frikell, who in his turn introduced u new 
phase of the art. Tho staple of Kobert-Houdin's performances 
consisted of illusions in which sleight of hand was tubordinato to 
scientific and mechanical effects, and the use of elaborate appa¬ 
ratus formed a special and undisguised feature of his entertainments. 
Frikell, on the other hand, used ostensibly no apparatus whatever, 
and worked with the objects and materials of every day life; not 
that ho did in truth discard mechanical aids, hut all his energies 
were directed to ccmc^al theiT employment. In place of the showy 
boxes and vases of Anderson, or the elegant automata of Robert- 
Houdin, a simple-looking table and a couple of chairs formed the 
whole of Frikell'sstage furniture; and boitlos, coins, handkerchiefs, 
and other everyday articles were the subjects of his illusions. Since 
bis day conjurors have fluctuated between the one school and the 


other; but the elegant simplicity, the are eelare artetn , of Frikell 
will always find the highest favour with enlightened connoisseurs. 

It will startle most readers to bo told that the next performer of 
note, Colonel gtodaro, was a Frenchman, though not perhaps more 
thun to find it gravely stated that the “ automatical character” of 
Kornpeleu » chessplayer ,£ has been doubted.” After this hesitating 
admission of doubt ou a matter which most persons regard as ad¬ 
mitting no question whatever, wo are uot surprised to find that Mr. 
Frost appears more than half iuclincd to believe in the genuine 
automatical character” of Mr. Maskelynes whistplayer, Psycho, 
to which he devotes a good deal of space. A memoir of Messrs, 
Maskelyno and Cnolw, anil brief notices of Dr. Lynn and Professor 
de Yore, conclude tho work, which, notwithstanding many defects, 
forme a decidedly interesting book, ami might have, been much 
more ho lmd the author taken the pnins to procure original infor¬ 
mation instead of relying on narratives already in print. An author 
who undertakes to write tho Lives of the Conjurors should surely 
show Home little personal knowledge of conjurors, but throughout 
this book there is uot a single indication that Mr. Frost ever 
exchanged hull" u dozen words with a conjuror in his life. Had 
ho mixed in ever bo slight a degree with the fraternity, uot only 
would bis book have acquired a vitality much beyond what it now 
possesses, but ho would have avoided many glaring orrors both of 
omission aud commission. Of many of the magnates of the craft 
ho makes no mention whatever, though we gather from an inci¬ 
dental remark in his preface that he conceives himself to have 
passed over no performer worthy of notice. Wo can overlook his 
omission of such minor slurs as Mchay, Taylor, Matthews, Tol- 
maquv, llellis, Kvanion, Max Alexander Bernard Fogle, and Mine. 
Hard, though all are. more or less known to the London public,and 
might fairly claim a niche in Mr. Frost’s temple of Fame. Jiut such 
well-known artists as Basel), Buatier, Courtois, Clove.rman, Robert 
Heller, 8eenuwm, and (as we have already mentioned) the younger 
Hermann, are also conspicuous by their absence, and tho reader 
is almost inclined to fancy that there must be a second volume 
v\ hich is somehow missing. 


EEAMKS'S COMPARATIVE CIIAMMAlt OF THE ARYAN 
l.ANOUAKl-S OK INDIA.* 

GOME time since we welcomed the first volume of ftiis work.f 
Mr. Bournes claims indulgence for the tardy appearance of the 
second volume in consequence of his onerous duties in a remote 
province of India, an indulgence which will be readily granted to 
him. A book ol‘ ihis kind is 11 work of time men for one who 
enjoys uninterrupted leisure, and the process of printing it must 
necessarily have been slow. \\ 0 are disposed to think this volume 
mi improvement upon tho first. It lias less of dogmatism and theory, 
and more of fact and illustration, but it hero and there bears that 
“ unfinished appearance "lbr which the author apologizes, aud which 
he attributes to his want of the necessary time. It may be well to 
recall to memory that the languages with which tho work deals 
are the* Noth Indian languages, seven in iuumImt—H indi,Panjabi,' 
Simlhi, (-injurfili, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. Hindi is tho 
leading language of the group. It 01011111008 a variety of dialects, 
and these hate many variant grammatical forma which are of 
great importance for philological purposes. The first volume dealt 
only with “ Sounds "—that is to say, with alphabetical matters; 
this volume is devoted to the Noun and Pronoun. First Mr. 
Beames examines tho li Formation of tho Stem ” of tho noun, 
showing how tho original Sanskrit word has been cut down and 
shaped in the modern tongues, the inquiry being 4 ‘ entirely con¬ 
centrated on the final syllable or suffix.” The chuptor devoted to 
this subject is tho longest in the book. It is a very necessary 
one, hut it naturally deals with email details rather than matters 
of wide principle aud interest. The concluding section of this 
chapter ou the Numerals is important and curious, for tho 
numerals of tho Northern languages of India furnish a very con¬ 
vincing proof, perhaps the most convincing, of tho descent of these 
languages through tho Prakrits from {Sanskrit. Languages of the 
Indo-J'.uropean lauiily generally start with the units from one up 
to ten, airtl then work out in their own way the successive num¬ 
bers up to one hundred. Not so the languages of Northern India; 
they borrow the whole hundred ready made from Sanskrit through 
the* intermediate stage of the Prakrits, ouch word being modified 
and rounded otl’ to suit the softer and shorter enunciation o( 
modern days aud the special peculiarities of each language. 80 the 
numbers from tun to a hundred, though limy bear such a resem¬ 
blance to their respective units aud lens iliat no blunder can be 
made on seeing them, yet each number must be known by itself, 
as it cannot be formed by the combination of the ten aud unit. 
It is obvious that this derivation of tho numerals proves most 
distinctly from what source these language® sprang. 

The chapter on (lender is instructive and interesting, as it ex¬ 
hibits the various efforts made by tho modern tongues to get rid 
of this useless and troublesome element of the ancient language. 
The opening paragraphs of this chapter ore not so satisfactory as 
they might be: — 

Gender [nays Mr. Blames] is of two kinds, natural and grammatical. 
Natural gender is that which refers to living brings, and is threefold § them 

* A Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of Indus* 
By John Ikuim-s. Vol. II. The Nunn and Pronoun. London; TrtfimM 
& Co. 
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being one form for moles, a second for fcmaloi, and a third for mankind or 
animals regarded aa such without reference to sex. The human mind has, 
however, not rested content with this simple and natural use of gender, but 
hue hy an effort of imagination extended the distinction of sox to 
iruiuiniiite objects, abstract ideas, and, in short, to all nouns of every kiud. 
All \agea arc not alike in this respect; some retain all three genders, 
others only two, and some have had the good fortune to emancipate them¬ 
selves, entirely in the nouti, nud to a great extant in the pronoun, from 
these awkward and oumliruus swaddling-clothes of speech. This is happily 
the caw with our own beautiful and practical language, and is an advantage 
for which wo ought tu be deeply thankful to our Norman ancestor*, whose 
keen common sense led them lo reject much that was useless au<i unwieldy 
in the speech of our Engl Ml forefathers. 

In this, it may bo observed, there is an unfortunate confusion of 
sex and gender, which an* not the same thing, however closely they 
may be allied. It is sex that is natural, while gender is gram¬ 
matical and artificial. Those languages are the simplest in this 
respect which, like our own, recognize no distinction but that of 
sex. We have such nouns us “ master ” and “ mistress,” “ exe¬ 
cutor ” and “ executrix ”; we hare also the pronouns “ he,” “ she, 1 ’ 
and “ it ”; but these words denote the natural distinctions of sex 
or the absence of it, they do not represent the artificial distinction 
of gender. Mr. Beanies ho confuses dux and gender that wo hardly 
know how to take him when ho talks of languages “ emancipating 
themsolvt’H, entirely in the noun, and.to a great extent m the 
pronoun, from these awkward and cumbersome nvvaddling- 
clothcs of speech.” If he really menus gender, and not sex, 
we entirely ugreo with him, and are quite content that re¬ 
lative pronouns should have no distinction of gender. If, how- 
over, ho means that the distinction of sex may bo dispensed 
with, and that, as in the languages with which ho deals, ono word 
may do duty for “ he,” “ she,” and “ it,” wo strongly dissent from 
his judgment, and cling to the simplicity and perspicuity of our 
own personal pronouns. More than once Mr. Beanies shows his par¬ 
tiality for “our Norman ancestors,” and for the influence which ho 
believes them to have exercised over our language. That inftuencu 
was important, and in some respects beneficial, but it is absurd to 
talk of their 41 keon -common sens© ” rejecting useless forms, as if 
they had deliberately considered the question, and com© to a judg¬ 
ment ns to what ought to be got rid of. The changes which took 
place in our language when it was moulded into its present form 
aro attributable to no special influence cither Norman or other¬ 
wise, but to that tinfoil, unseen process of simplification which is 
always more or h>s actively at work, and was especially active 
when the speech of the Norman conquerors was broKon down and 
merged in the tomruo of th**ir English subjects. But though wo 
occasionally differ from Mr. Beanies in ins opinions and deductions, 
w« do not undervalue his labours, or in any way depreciate the 
results of his industry mid ability'. The history of gender in the 
Aryan languages of India is curious:—“ {Sanskrit has all three 
genders, ninl so have the Prakrits. In the modern languages only 
Gujarati and Mivriithi have all throe. Simlhi, Panjabi, and Hindi 
liavo only masculine and feminine-, Bengali and Oriya have no 
gender at all, except in the pure {Sanskrit words now so largely in¬ 
troduced, which retain theiormof the San.-trit gender, but even 
this only in the higher style.” Mr. Beames thiuka that the use of 
gender has shown signs of becoming less habitual, and of gradually 
dying out. Gender exists in Hindi and Punjabi, but it is fre¬ 
quently disregarded, and it would probably have iallcn into disuse 
but for the rise of a literature and the establishment of the printing- 
press. It is a linguistic refinement that can well be dispensed 
with,and wo join in “setting our faces against the obnoxious pe¬ 
dantry of some modern Bengali writers, who, in resuscitating a 
Sanskrit adjective, bring back with it tho gender which the spoken 
languago has loug ago got rid of.” 

Tho modern languages have discarded the system of case-termi¬ 
nation which obtained in Sanskrit, and have adopted the analytical 
method of employing detached particles. Hindi is prominent iri 
this respect, Simlhi the most backward. Hr. Trumpp, tho author 
of an excellent grammar of Sindlii, has claimed for that language 
a pre-oinincneo, “ in a grammatical point of view',” because “ it 
has preserved an exuberance of grammatical forms for which its 
sis tors may well envy it.” This has stirred up tlm wrath of Mr. 
Bennies, who exclaims against it as “ false philology,” and pours 
forth a torrent of eloquence about it. “ As well,” ho says, “ might 
the modern traveller, carried at the rate of thirty miles an hour in 
a comfortable railway carriage, envy the ancient German plunging 
through tho muddy forest-roads in his vast and unwieldy bullock- 
waggon.” This, and more in the same strain which follows, is all 
very right-, but was scarcely called for, as tho superiority claimed 
for Sinahi was restricted to its grammatical riches, and had no re¬ 
ference to its practical utility. Simlhi lias kept closer to the 
Prakrits than any other of tho modern languages, and so is richer 
in grammatical forntA and has a higher value for purely technical 
purposes; but. no one would dream of placing it in the first rank 
as a medium of intercourse. 

We puss on to the declension of nouns, which, taken pbilologi- 
cally, has more interest than any other part of the grammar of these 
languages. The nonn presents the greatest divergences from 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and shows at the same time some 
puzzling analogies to the Dravidian languages of tho South. On 
the strength of these resemblances some writers have claimed the 
languages of Northern India as members of the Dravidian branch 
of tho Turanian family. This is an affiliation that can by no means 
be conceded, for except in thiB single matter of dedensiou tho 
Neftthem tongues are clearly qf Aryan descent. Such other pecu¬ 
liarities as the lauguagea of the North and South have in commou 
may fee phased oyer as fortuitous; but the method of declension 


must not he so lightly dismissed. A rule has been laid down in the 
science of comparative philology to the effect that, however freely - 
words may be borrowed, grammatical forms are not adopted from an 
alien language. This is undoubtedly a reasonable maxim, and of 
very general application; but if ever there was reason to doubt its 
universality, these languages afford tho opportunity. The Northern 
langmu&s preserve none of the case-endings of ’Sanskrit, hut tho 
general principle of declension is this. The nouns have a nomina¬ 
tive singular and plural, and an oblique form singular and plural: 
tho oblique form being that to which the post-positions are added 
to distinguish the different cases. Now this is exactly the method 
of tho Dravidian languages. The derivation of theso oblique forms 
from tho Prakrits is confessedly “ tho most intricate and diflicult 
part of the inquiry.” Mr. Beamed, indeed, smooths over tho diffi¬ 
culty by paying that “ tho mystery is not so much what they are, 
08 how they came to assume their present shapes.” This, it is 
obvious, bog the question. It urtnumes the relationship, though 
th© family likeness is hardly traceable. A good deal of ingenuity 
is shown in tho endeavour to tram the obliquo forms to the 
Sanslcrit case-endings • but the conclusion arrived at is, “ that 
in lx>th singular and plural tho terminations of tho oblique descend 
from a general form produced by the fusion of all the oblique cases 
of Sanskrit.” A possible, though not a very convincing, result. But 
admitting the fact, under what influence did the modern languages 
develop these obliquo forma, which are as foraign to Sanskrit as 
they are to Greek and Latin ? Side by side with them, and oven 
mixed up with some of them, were the Dravidian tongues, in 
which this mode of doeleuMOii is an especial feature. The possi¬ 
bility of their having exercised an influence ought to bo fairly 
examined, and not to be dismissed under the authority of an 
arbitrary rule, which, as we shall presently show, is admitted to 
have some exceptions. Again, the use of post-positions is another 
Dravidian feature which has to bn taken into account, although 
tho arguments founded upon it have been pushed too fnr. Some 
of these post-poritionH are traceable to Sanskrit sources, though with 
great difficulty and uncertainty. As an example, we will notice 
the dative particle ko, which* is identical in sound with the 
Dravidian sign of the dative, ko, ku. The believers in Dravidian 
influences hove held this to be an incontrovertible proof of 
identity. Mr. Bournes is successful iii showing that, although the 
words are now identical, they were not so much alike in ancient 
limes. He adduces the old forms kaftan, and kaftun , in face of 
which it is impossible to claim for this particle a direct relation¬ 
ship with the Dravidian ko, which is known to have been spelt 
more than a tliouuund years ago just us it is at present. But, though 
successful iu repudiating the Dravidian connexion, the author is 
not so convincing in the Sanskrit origin ho assigns to this particle; 
and the difficulty is mnde manifest enough by the fact that he has 
changed tho opinion expressed in bis first volume. There he 
attributed it to the syllable ham, the accusative case of Sanskrit 
nouns in ko. We took occasion to express a doubt of this deriva¬ 
tion. Hr. Trumpp, in his Sindhi Grammar, referred this particle 
to the Sanskrit kritv , 44 for the bake of.” Mr. Beanies now throw's 
ever his first theory and Hr. Trumpp's proposition in favour 
of tho Sanskrit knhsho, “ at the side.” All this shows the great 
difficult} of accounting for the origin of this particle, and wo must 
confess that Mr. Beames's lobt theory is not a whit more satis¬ 
factory to us than the former one. Th© host that can be said about 
most of the speculations on the cases are that they are plausible* 
but not com inciug: worthy of consideration ns theories, but not 
admissible ns demonstrations. We are as fully convinced os Mr. 
Detunes can be of the descent of the Northern languages from 
Sanskrit, but their apparent similarities to the Dravidian tongues 
ought to be thoroughly examined. This work will not be com¬ 
plete without it, and we should be glad to see Mr. Deames handle 
the matter in a concluding chapter. The relations between tho 
Aryan and Dravidian races in India have had their ©fleets on both 
bides, and may have influenced language as well as other matters. 
Mr. Bcames admits this, and says 4i there is great reason to 
suspect non-Aryan influence” both in tho Bengali and Oriya. 
Tho nature and extent of this influence is well worth investiga¬ 
tion. That the modem languages of India are not proof against 
foreign grammatical influence is shown by tho fact that “ Sindhi 
allies itself to Persian and Pushtu by a practice foreign to its 
bister-tongues of suffixing pronominal signs to nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs, a complicated and difficult sv stem from which th© other 
languages are fortunately free.” On tho other hand, the Goud, a 
language of the Dravidian family, seems to have lost tho relative 
participle which is peculiar to the Dravidian tongues, and lias 
adopted from tho Hindi a relative pronoun, a tiling which is 
utterly unknown to it* sisters. The Inst chapter, on the Pronoun, 
is short and comparatively clear, because these words or© traceable 
with more distinctness and corlainty to tho Prakrit forms. 

We have criticized some of Mr. Dearness views, buLina friendly 
spirit and with a just appreciation of tho diflicidtv and tho valuo 
or hitf labours, lie has enjoyed unusual opportunities fur the 
work ho has undertaken, and neither industry nor critical acumen 
has been wanting to turn them to the best account. Upon one 
point wo must again express our regret. Tho Nagari character is 
used throughout, and but a very small portion of the Indian wqpda 
has boeu Romanized, The book is therefore a sealed one to those 
who are unacquainted with tlioNigari alphabet, and will Hot 
render all the service it might to philological science. 
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MJKOK NOTICES. 

M R. DARWIN bp prepared a second edition of Ids masterly 
work, TV tf Variation* of sJbumala and riant* under ftopMtl- 
cation*, in which be bas embodied the results of his continued 
researches, and of communications from correspondents, during 
the seven ^ yours which have elapsed since its first Attpeuranee. 
Mr. Darwin adopts the excellent plan of giving a tabic of the 
principal additions and corrections which ho has mode, from 
which it will bo soon that it, is only on some minor points of 
detail, which do not disturb his general conclusions, tliat ho bps 
anything to retract or modify. Tho ohuptois on I'uugcncsis and 
Inuoritauco have becu partially re,modelled. It is unnecessary 
to repeat what has before boui add of the high merits of tliw 
work us a zuudul of clear, precise, uud delicately adjusted seieutilic 
elatmutml, iu which a va^t. body of scattered facts secuu to lake 
ordered shape, as if by iiatural crjfduJli/aLiun. There is no 
straining 1 or twisting uf argument., but »udy a quiet, steady ac¬ 
cumulation of suggestive observations. If, when the work was 
first published, there were uuy doubts as to the soundness of my 
parts of til© evidence, these must now bo removed by the t>e\cii 
years’ sifting to which it has been subjected. 

Dr. Richardson, whoso Utupiuu ideal of a town uudor perfect 
saiiitiiry control was the chief nUructn »n of the Social Science 
Congress at Brighton, him just published an important work on 
tho diseases of modern lilet, bused upon u series of essays which 
he wrote some years ago, and which he has now developed into a 
more comprehoubh e and svotemutic treatise. This work ia in¬ 
tended, not as a mere technical work, but for general reading j but 
the author gives warning that any one who expects to find in it 
“ domestic medicine,” ur revelations of lliu arcanum of juediciuu, 
will be disappointed, and explains that, avoiding every infringe- j 
merit on tJic art proper of cuiing disease, he has eoniiued himself 
solely to the science of prevention. This is undoubtedly nu 1 
aspect of the subject which is loo much neglected, and it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Richardsim's wuighly ohnev various will receive 
attention. It may be thought, that uu some points lie pushes his 
conclusions rather too fax: but there is undoubtedly a sound body 
of truth iu his earnest warnings. lie lava groat stress on the 
avoidance of strain mid worry in connexion with meutul work, on 
prudent reserve in physical exercise, and on the alternation of work 
and rot. lie has no toleiuucc lor siiiuulants of any kind; but 
recommends careful diet and acrupuhu's cle.iulinesiq not- merely in 
person aud as regards the clothes w jji next the skin, but iu 
regard to all clothing, which, he holds, should bo frequently 
.changed, and never worn threadbare. Perfect, ihobiimn is his 
first principle in regard to contagious disease, and stricter care 
against tho intermarriage of disease is also very strongly insisted 
upon. 

Some tim© ago, Mr. Armstrong, who hud already attracted atten¬ 
tion by a poetical tragedy called (/gone, published tin*, lira! instalment 
af a trilogy to which he gave iho mime ol The Traycthj of Israel. [ 
The first part was devoted to Saul, and now we have tho other two 
parts, dealing respectively with David uud Solomon. There can bo 
no doubt that this is in various ways a production displaying 
genuine power mnl original thought. M v . Armstrong's object 
appears to be to show that the Jewish kings were, alter all, human 
beings like the root of us. How far he has in each ease caught 
the right key to the historical characters which he depicts is 
perhaps a question upon which much deep criticism might be 
expended*, but it would, after all, bo rather thrown away. The 
best way to appreciate Air. Armstrongs work is to take it simply 
for what it is--a vivid dramatic poem, dea ing with various 
problems of human passion, suffering, and trial. The language 
and often the ideas arc entirely modern, but this only helps to 
luring out the essential humanity of the moil before us, and the 
reality of their iic&h and blood, riaul is represented, not as tho 
champion of despotism ami superstition, but rather as a dis¬ 
appointed reformer, somewhat iu advance of his time. In David 
we have a touching picture of tho inward struggles of n man of a 
warm, impulsive nature, who by his passionate faith in tied 
and liia feeling that he is in u mysterious and special way Clod's 
chosen instrument, is led to regard himself as raised above, tho 
ordinary level of his kind, and entitled to indulge himself in 
freedom from ordinary restraints as the row aril of his peculiar 
minion. His thoughts soar “ high as an eagle, to embrace the 
world,” and he has visions of 41 one uuluund ineffable splendour” 
which is to complete his life: 

Still the white puak.% and still the heaven beyond. 

An d inaeccsaibb: and viewless realms. 

And height# without a name! and it 1 climb, 

What oud ? and where the quiet of th.s heart, 

Ambition's balm ? where perfect empery, 

The slumber of old pride, the satiate mhiI ? 

In tho midst of these lolty aspirations ho finds himself struck 
down by a sense of his fleshly weakness and degradation. Then 
come Absalom’s rebellion and death, and David himself then passes 
away dreaming of immortality. Solomon is shown currying his 
ambitious wisdom and insatiable curiosity to the furthest limits, 
till, finding liiaaself suddenly checked in a grand scheme of universal 

/ • The Variations of Animal* and Plants under Domestication, By 

Chaika Darwin, M.A. jocund Edition. a voh». «Min Murray, 
t Diseases of Moderu Life. By t. W. Richardson, M.D. klocinlUsu 

& Co 

^ \aTt* Trugedy of Is-ad. Part. 11 . David. Part III. Solomon. By 
L. r. Armstrong. Longmans & Co. 


conquest, and his qtngigth of mind and body also falling him t 
ho gives himself up to despair:— 

Empty nqw 

My life as a draiuod goblet, aud my days 
Haw m a drunkard's dawn. 

• •*••• fy 

This life of man Ls utter weariness; 

The world n hurl hen, gulling every hour j 
Mist, mist around, above; shadow and sun, 

Shadow aud sun; faint form# that, glint and fly f 
Sambt aliiftmg under foot; no staff or «tuy l 
My wisdom was mere folly! 

And liia last words are:— 

Out upon this grey life of nothingness ! 

Mr. Armstrong's stylo is not only vigorous but polished, and ho¬ 
bos a certain largeness of utterance which gives elevation to his verse, 
without making it heavy. Altogether there is much freshness and 
power ill these poems, 1 hough they mity perhaps in some passages, 
puzzle those who lire accustomed only to conventional views of 
Scriptural persons and incidents. 

Tuo author of The King's Nacri/ico * is rather a prosy poot. In 
his proface he anticipates the objection that ho way bo thought to 
be somewhat obscure, but ho explains that this is unavoidable in 
treating of “themes which no one has ever yet succeeded in 
making easy rending.' 1 As regards the first pioco, which gives tho 
title to his volume, this excuse may perhaps bo allowed. It tolls 
tho story' of Nozulmulcoyoth, King of Tezcuco, who was not only 
“ tho poet, legislator, astronomer, and tirst warrior of his age,” but 
“ yet more, tho prophet and religious reformer," and who set him¬ 
self to regenerate his country by suppressing human sacrifices, and 
supplanting polytheism by tho worship ot Ipaltienioiini—“Him 
by whom we Jive; the. Unknown; tho Creator of all Things,” Ho 
finds, however, that the time is not ripe for these advances in civi¬ 
lization, uud, maddened by tho murder of his son, he gives himself 
up to iho priests, and allows them to “ slay and feast" as much as 
they like. It. may be thought a proof of courage and self-confidence 
that, n poet should burden himself in his efforts to be melodious with 
such words us Popocatepetl), Quelzulcueth, Tenoe.htitlau, Mizcoti/.in, 
Piltuanazin, and the idea uud machinery of tho story are all of a 
mysterious kind. Tho subject is not inviting, ami we mnuut wonder 
that tho writer should linl to make it “easy reading.” Jn “Oak- 
burn,” A sketch of modern (society, however, ho has a better 
chance. This is evidently written in imitation of Tennyson, and 
is a striking example ol‘ tho di.-linclion between real poetry aud n 
mere stringing of wonts. Here is a sample:— ! 

In a luxe of glimmering lawn j 

And titter of girl-T.-iium# Mabel swum 

'lill 'IVa should be pioelaimM ; and while the lull, «N 

Si.mt-lie.tdi d Dr. 1 * irlttt; m the fiir 0 I 

INulray’d the Mill's puuimbra, peneiird up 

Tin' ('orifoniijition ,»t his pbotu'ipben- 

LiKe nilluw-leave*-, Miw* Ilibbledah’. as who 

Should '-•ly, *• Ifosv sweet, h<.\v inter*’iling now I ” 

A meek smile .sent to meek respond vl* Cheek, 

JVipetUttl curate uf Dydellc-tfum-iJish. 

Or, again 

Tin- question rising if need were to fpoil 
Hot enkes with Availing, Mrs. Tat toil thought 
Decision lay with Mabel: promptly (.hock 
Was handing Mnhe! muffin. As lie did it. 

Shyly with Mowbray stept the stranger in.-— 

Tall, slender, \\ ith tine eyes. 

And then we have tho heroic climax:— 

And Buiniul siL with Mabel through the Tea! 

Iu the seiious pieces this prosy wordiuess iu perlmpn kss offensive; 
but tho writer of those four hundred pages uf dull, lumberiug 
verse. Las certainly mistaliou his vocation. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer t has undoubtedly the true spirit of a singer, though 
her execution Is apt to he crude and wayward, aud what she has 
to say is very unequal. She is certainly not successful in her 
ballads, aud wo are led to suspect that the apparent ease of this 
form of verso tempts her into a careless haste. In the sonnets she 
is at her best, and this may possibly bo due to tho restraint which 
is imposed by the necessity for careful choice und economy of 
words in this style of composition. 

“ VioleL Fain*," J the author |of Dinzii Place, hue composed 
another volume of weak aud watery verso— if verse it can bo colled, 

| for, except that it is printed iu the form of verse, it is only ordi¬ 
nary prose. There is so far an improvement in her present work 
that there is no repetition of the improprieties which tainted the 
earlier one. 

Mr. Williams has produced a voluminous history of the M idland 
Railways, which, though perhaps rather overloaded with gazetteer 
matter, gives a very into resting and lively picture of railway enter¬ 
prise. We nro shown the successive developments of an ambitious 
and enterprising Company, always on the alert; now dashing into 
a neighbouring territory, now meeting an invasion on its own; 
if bailled in one direction, immediately seeking an outlet some* 
where else, and nil the while steadily spreading its long feelers 
over tho country like a vigorous octopns. It as quite thrilling 
to follow the almost incessant warlare between , the Midland 
and other railways; the despmte conflicts for traffic now &t 

* 2'U King's Sacrifice ; and ottor Pom*. Smith, EjldjBlV fc Qo. 
t Poms. By Emily 1'feiffsr. St|ahau> v 
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•one point, now at another; a fierce war __ t _ _.... 

aUianoe with the enemy, and then another war breaking out in a 
new place. Whatever may be thought of the policy of the Mid- 
dftud Company on various points, there can at least be no doubt «e 
to ^*nwtgy and wonderful growth. Mr. Williams’s book is illua- 
tinted by some excellent illustrations of local scenery* and contains 
a good deal of amusing gossip. There are various points, how¬ 
ever, on which more specific information might have been given. 

Mr. Oarew Haslitt’B edition of Dodsloy’s Old English I Vova * is 
now completed by the issue of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
volumes. We have already expressed our opinion of tho earlier 
volumes of this work (see Saturday Review, April 3, 1875), and 
need only repeat that, although Mr. Hazlilt is not quito such a 
careful and accurate editor as might bo desired, he and his pub¬ 
lishers have by this useful reproduction rendered an important 
service to till who are interested in the history of dramatic litera¬ 
ture. At .the same time we cannot help thinking that Borne of the 
pieces which have boon reprinted, especially those in the last two 
volumes, might with advantage have been left in obscurity, as being 
mere stupid obscenity, without either literary or historical interest. 

A new edition of Dr. Dyer’s Pompeii t, revised and enlarged by 
himself, hns just appeared, bringing the information down to the 
latest date. The value of Dr. Dyers scholarly work has already 
been recognized, and, in its present form, it is the xnost complete 
juid convenient record of the luicieut city. It should be mentioned 
that it is illustrated with numerous wood engravings and an excel¬ 
lent map. 

Sir Robert Pliillimore has reprinlod a number of his judgments 
in the Court of Arches X as a memorial of that obsolete tribunal, 
and it is no doubt a very appropriate one. The latest judgments of 
this Court—those in the tombs lone case and in Jenkins v. Cook— 
were not porhnps very happy, and they have since been summarily 
reversed by the l'rivy Council. On the whole, Sir Robert's judg¬ 
ments are more remarkable for their rhetorical flow than for clear¬ 
ness of perception. 

By the substitution of woodcuts for coloured lithographs, and 
the omission of some references which are easily accessible iu other 
forms, the publishers of l)r. Donaldson's well-known Theatre of 
the. Greeks § have been enabled to issue a compact edition of that 
valuable work at a low price, which will no doubt be welcomed 
as a boon by students. Tate’s essay on the Metres is retained in 
ibis edition. 

It is amozing what empty mid absurd publications are nowadays 
put forth as school-books. For the study of the language, Messrs. 
(Jassal and Kurdier's Anthology of Modern French Poetry\\ may pos¬ 
sibly be ol* some use, though we should think that prose, in 
which tbo French excel, would have been more profitable as an ox- 
evcihc. Except in its highest forms, French poetry is poor stuff, and 
it seems rather hard that English schoolboys should have to wad© 
through tho mass of weak verbiage which is here collected under 
the name of poetry. The editors display a singular fatuity in 
asserting that ** the (French) poets of our days yield to thoso of 
no other country either in purity of thought or taste, or in vivid 
imagination, or in graphic power of expression.” In point of 
fact, there is nothing so worthless as modem French poetry, 
if we leave out one or two eminent exceptions to the average 
mediocrity. There are hardly more than three or four of the 
writers quoted in llie present collection who have ever boon heard 
of before, and t he samples of their verse do not encourage any 
desire for further acquaintance. Here is a specimen:— 

C/i-flt la petite memliunte 

tiui vouh demaude uu pen do pain; 

Doiinoz ti la puuvrc iuiinceuio ; 

Dunnez, rionnez, cur die a ifiiin. 

• * * * 

81 ma plaint© voui importune, 

Kh hivn l jr vais rire tt chanter. 

De i’aepect do nion infuriuoe 
•Tc ne dels pas vous nttristcr. 

The Three Trials of William IIonc% , which have been reprinted 
In thoir original form by Mr. Tegg, are interesting as an illustra¬ 
tion of the temper both of tho Government and of the Judges 
of that day in regard to popular literature, but are otherwise not 
of much valuo. Tho parodies on the Liturgy for which Hone 
was prosecuted are equally silly and profane, but it is evident 
that he was chosen for attack not so much on account of the pro¬ 
fanity of his writings as because they were directed against certain 
public men. He was able to show that similar breaches of good 
-taste on the part of others bad been overlooked, and public feeluig 
ham against the apparent overstraining of the law. It is diffi¬ 
cult, however, to nave . much sympathy with Hone, who could 
?^risify have oppressed his views in a less indecorous manner. His 
y jtaeecheaalvhe different trials bring out very strongly his pluck and 
•' .Shrewdness, as well as his acquaintance with books. 

* Doddey's Old English Pings. Chroru.logicaiJv arranged, with the 
of au tli . 
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►Stonehenge is a name of such established authority on all 
sporting matters that it is unnecessary to sav more of his book os 
British rural sport* * than that it lias reached a twelfth edition* 
in. which all the latest varieties of athletic and other amusements are 
fully- explained. Since the first appearance of this work, croquet* 
lawn teuma, canoeing, bicycling, and roller-skating have com* into 
fashion, and when “ Stonehenge” next revises his manual* some 
of these will probably bave been supplanted by now devices. Ho 
thinks that nuking has now taken a permanent plane among 
English sports, os it requires skill* and affords “ the hard'*worked 
professional man an hours physical exercise at any hour of the day 
most convenient to him, and m a form that affords him the purest 
delight.” The first roller-skate seems to have been invented in 
1823 by one Tyers, a fruiterer in Piccadilly, and other patents of 
a similar kind followed at intervals, but nano of these skates were 
guidablo in curves, except at the expense of enormous friction. It 
was not till 1865, when J. L. Plimpton of New York brought out 
It's now famous skate, that curves and all other figures known on 
ice were brought within the reach of skaters an an artificial floaty 
and some years elapsed before it was taken up by the jmMse in 
this country, though it was occasionally used by professionals 
on the stage. Bicycling is another economical amusement. A. 
good roadster with a driving wheel fifty inches high can be got 
for 13*.; it costs no more lor repairs, if fairly used, than a 
horse's shoes ; it involves no expense on a journey save a small 
allowance for oiling and cleaning 1 and an indifferent rider can 
average nine or ten miles an hour without feeling distressed at the 
cud of a day of ordinary length. Stanton has done 650 miles 
1,176 yards in 47 hours 10 minutes, net time, or an average of 
rather more than 13^ miles an hour. “ Stonencngo ” has an in¬ 
teresting chapter on the “ choke-bore ” gun. 

Baedeker's Guide to Palestine and Syria t is the joint work of 
Dr. ftociir, Professor of Oriental languages at Basle, who is well 
acquainted with the Iloly Land, and the publisher himself, who 
umdu a tour for tho purpose of making the information as complete 
mid exact ns possible. A great deal of matter has been com¬ 
pressed into a moderate space, and the directions as to the details of 
travelling appear to be very judicious and complete. There are 
also a number of good maps, and generally this guide-book fulfils all 
those qualities of practical usefulness which have made tbo reputa¬ 
tion of the series to which it belongs. 

Mr. Paget X has drawn up un interesting statement of tho strength 
of British and foreign ironclad navies, giving dimensions, armour* 
details of armament, engines, speed, and other particulars. Ship, 
ho justly contends, must now he measured by their individual 
power, mid not by mere numbers. Tho Inflexible, for instance, if 
her speed is sufficient, will, with her 24 inches of armour and 
her 81-ton guns, be fully able to hold her own against tbe combined 
attack of a fleet, because she will engage at a range at which her 
own armour will bo invulnerable, while her tremendous guns will 
pierce anything opposed to it. On tbo other hand, if wo keep up 
mixed squadrons with guns of from 6£ to 35 tons, they will nave 
to engage at a range at which tho heavier guns will have no ad¬ 
vantage. Mr. Paget thinks that the design of the Monarch has 
never been properly developed, and that partial armour-plating is 
enough. 

Mr. Kogers has gono into the history of George Wiahart, tho 
Scottish martyr §, with a view to test tho truth of tho charges that he 
was a visionary who illegally assumed the priestly office, denied tho 
doctrine of the atonement, and conspired against the life of Cardinal 
Deaton; and ho has arrived at the conclusion that Wiahart did not 
claim prophetic powers, preached with canonical sanction, did not 
act as an ordained priest, always taught the doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment, and not only did not knew of the plot ngain&t Beaton, bat, 
if bo knew' it, condemned it. The last of these propositions 
strikes one as rather equivocal, and almost proving too much. We 
have to thank Mr. Kogers, however, for an interesting monograph. 

Mr. Rood lias republished in & volume the letters from Russia || 
which ho contributed to the Times. He adheres, in the main, to 
the views therein expressed. 

With a view to make known the present condition of Jerusalem, 
and the need of help for the Jewish population there, Sir Moses 
Monteflora has published a record of his journey last ycar^f, which 
will bo read with the respect due to his courage and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Dunning Mocleod has put forth a synopsis of his views on 
credit, banking, and the foreign exchanges, in a handy manual* 
under the title of Elements of Banking.** 

The extraordinaiy miscarriage of LordSt.Leonards's willff should 
be & warning to every man, lawyer or layman, against being foolish 
enough to funcy that he can dispense with the usual professional 
assistance in carrying out his testamentary wishes. But there are, 

* British Rural Sports. By Stonehenge. Twelfth Edition, ft Warns 

ft Co. 

t Palestine arul Syria. Handbook for Travellers. Edited by G. EL 
Baedeker. Lcipsic: Baedeker. 

t Naval Powers and their Policy. By ,T. C. Paget. Longman* A Co. 

§ Life of George fPi short, the Scottish Martyr. By Rev. C. Kogan. 
Edinburgh: Paterson. 

Q Letter* from Russia m 1875. By E. J. Reed, C.B., M.P. iStnifs 

3 An Often letter: addressed to Sir M. Monteftore, Bari., on hie- Vidt 
erueulem in 1875 ; and a Narrative of tarty Dm Sojourn (a fit 
Land. By Sir M. rfontctlore. Wertheimer ft (Jo, *T*w 

The Elements of Ranking. By H. Donning Micleod. Lobgvnuudk 

Co. 

ft Practical Asbtice to Testator* and Executors, Ret Wi —— 

Third Edition. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ™ 
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no doubt, points on which intending testators are anxious to bo 
informed, and Mr. Pluppcn’s “ Practical Advice” is plain and to 
the point. 

Air. Archer's account of various forms of charitable work* con¬ 
tains a good deal of interesting information, but is disfigured by a 
rather twaddling style, and a canting affectation which substitutes 
Scriptural phrases for the ordinary names of the various institutions 
which ore passed under roview. Thus, for instance, we have 
With them that go down to the sea in ships,” “ With the children 
of the stranger,” “ With them that faint bv the way,” “ [ n tko 
Valley of the Shadow of Death,” “With them who Jiave not 
where to lay their heads.” “Feeding the Multitude,” and SO Oil, 
instead of such simple titles ns Sailors' Homes, “Providence” 
Hospital, Invalid Asylum for Respectable Females, Royal Hos- 

S ital for lucurables, Night Refuges, .Soup-Kitchens. Still tho book 
i worth looking nt. 

Miss Hopes Life of Grace Darling f is in one way n work of a 
very unsatisfactory clmractcr. Wo do not Know how far it is 
fiction aud how for matter-of-fact biography. Wo nr** treated to 
long conversations between different persons the report of which 
must be to a great extent imaginary ; that is to sav, the conversa¬ 
tions may havo actually occurred, but, unless there was a short¬ 
hand writer present to take down what was said, it is difficult to 
see how it can now be literally reproduced. The truth is that 
Grace Darling's life, with the exception of the heroic adventure by 
which she made herself famous, was, like her dial act *>r, extremely 
simple, and might be all told in a comparatively brief sppcp. Hut 
then Miss Hope had determined to make a book, and n book she 
has undo. At the* very beginning there is a great lump of 
padding about Mrs. Fry and women's work in general, then we 
have an account of ancient Northumbria, with quotations from 
Dean Stanley, and so on. The volume in further expanded by 
chapters about lighthouses and perils of the sea. The chapter 
called “ August Picnics ” maybe taken as an example of Alisa 
Hope's style of passing off twaddling fiction as biography. 

Mr. Vincent lias compiled a useful record of scientific and 
mechanical progress during the past your.) A great many valuable 
facts are constantly turning up in scientific newspapers and journals, 
but are afterwards apt to bo lo&t on account of the scattered way 
in which they arc published. Mr. Vincent’s Year-Hook ia a sort 
of sieve in which the most important fragments of this information 
are collected. 

Mr. Martin's Statesman# Year Boole § keeps up its reputation for 
conciseness and sufficiency. No one can understand foiehru ques¬ 
tions without such a work at lumd for constant reference. Many 
unfortunate Turkish bondholder* and the virmi^ of other unscru¬ 
pulous States might have s:ued their money if they had previously 
invested iu Air. Martin's modest manual, and studied the amount 
of debts already contracted. The armaments of various States are 
also an instructive clue to their foreign policy. There is uoihing 
more useful for Englishmen, just now. or indeed at all times, than 
to understand exactly how their neighbours are situated. 

Air. TufneH's slapdash and prejudiced attack on the system of 
boarding-out childrenjj as practised in Scotland, and to some extent 
iu England, has naturally given great offence. Air. Skelton, the 
Secretary of the Four Law* Hoard in Scotland, feels bound to 
treat Mr. Tufnell to wlmt in that country is called a •* good 
heckling," and certainly does not mince matters, lie i^els bound to 
say that in Mr. Tufnell s “ indictment directed against the I’oor Law 
authorities in Scotluud, the strict and absolute adherence to facts 
which should characterize official documents lias not b <*ri ob¬ 
served.” The facta which Mr. Skelton seta forth would >c*ju. to 
justify his assertion that the boarding-out s>slem gives very good 
results in Scotland. 

At first bight the title of Aliss Yor.ge’s book seems to suggest 
that it is rather out of ditto. Christina# Mummers *[, however, is 
only ono of seven stories, and they are all good <nv\pn, in Miss 
Yonge’s well-known style, and fit for any time of 

Nothing ia inure exhilarating than a sojourn in the llighhiiida 
in good weather, with agreeable frieiuls aud plenty of sport, and it 
is natural to find a record of such experiences brimming over with 
frolicsomo good nature, and animal spirits. What, however, 
sportsmen who take to literature mo iu some danger of forgetting 
is that it is difficult to reproduce the atmosphere of their own ex¬ 
hilaration for the benefit of readers at a distance. A joke, may be an 
excellent joke in a particular company at a particular moment, but 
it is wonderful how it evaporates when bottled for exportation. 
This remark applies to Mr. Abbott’s Ardcnmuhr “ a record of 
scenery aud sports in the Highlands of Scotland.” It is satisfac¬ 
tory to see that Mr. Abbott enjoyed himself eo heartily; but, 
after all, the telling of it is apt to Hag. Jt is written in that cheer¬ 
ful, slangy, simple-minded stylo which is so much appreciated in 


• About My Father ’« Business, llv Thomas Archer. II« rirv S. Kina 
& Co. * 


sporting circles, whore healthy physical exercise and a good 
appetite allay any troublesome craving for intellectual excitement. 
1 here are, however, some touches of “ pawky ” humour both in 
the etchings and the letterpress. 

The object of Air. George Clifford's Lite Assurance HandV'k * 
is to “restore public confidence in Life Assurance Offices.” > The 
writer describes the working of a number of offices as an illustra¬ 
tion of the conditions under which, ho thinks, absolute safety can 
bu secured. We should be disposed to doubt, however, whether 
pushing and puffing are so essential to the success of a Well-esta¬ 
blished office as ho sgoiub to imagine; and it is obviou9 that this 
must involve a heavy expenditure of a somewhat doubtAil kiud. 

Air. Hartley, who has made a special study of the Poor Law 
systenif, and is already known by several works on the subject, has 
compiled a manual of the duties of Guardians, with practical 
examples of tho treatment of typical cases. It must tend very much 
to simplify a Guardian’s labours to have such a clear and practical 
guide at hand, aud Mr. Hartley, besides distinctly explaining the 
duties, gives some sensible advice. 

Mr. Hooper onco spent some lime in a wild corner of County 
ATnyu, where lie hud some good shouting j and he has thrown 
some personal reminiscences of his residence there into tho 
Firm of a story.) Iu these days there ha* been rather a surfeit of 
pictures of Irish life, aud, though Air. Hooper’s are not without inte¬ 
rest, they are rather too much like what one has read before about 
the “ potheen,” tho pretty girls, the big salmon, and aU the rest of it. 

The object of First Steps in Geography § is to prepare young 
pupils for llie study of geography by giving them an interest in the 
accurate observation of surrounding objects, and making them 
undo island tho elementary notions and technical phrases which 
will afterwardst bnvo to bo applied. A sound foundation is thu» 
laid for future instruction. The work is intended for tho assist¬ 
ance of touchers, and is adapted to the most recent revision of tho 
New Code. 

The Oxford University Vress has issued what is said to be “ tho 
smallest l’myer-Rook in the world.” || It is three and a half inches 
in length, and weighs barely an ounce. Only a very foolish person 
would ever think of ruining his eyesight by reading such exceed¬ 
ingly minute type, especially us it is made still more indistinct by 
the extreme thinness of the paper. The only excuse for such a 
work is that it is a typographical curiosity. 

Debrert’s annual issues^) are of the usual character; but the* 
volume which deals with the House of Commons acquires a par¬ 
ticular value Jrmu being enriched by Dr. Keneulys coat of turns, 
which is a magnificent combination ot quartering:* from the bla/on- 
iugs ot England und ancient Franco plus those of some apocryphal 
JrEh ehirttiun. \\ « do not know whether it is guaranteed by the* 
Heralds' College; but, as far as lions aud nil that fort ot' thing 
go, it is a wonderful piece of art. 

For some years Dr. Dobell has been editing Reports on the pro¬ 
gress of practical and scientific medicine **, but the extent of the* 
subject has been found somewhat embarrassing, and ha 1 ms now 
resolved to confine the annual Reports to a specific department, 
that of chest disease, Tho first animal volume lias just appeared, 
and appears to bo a very complete and valuable work of reference. 

Alujor Clifford, Frofesaor of Military Law at tho Staff College, 
lma composed a classified precis of the Mutiny Act and Articles of 
\\ nr ft for the use of military students, which presents in a brief 
form all tho necessary information on the subject. 

__ The Musical Tates and Sleet dies translated from the German of 
F.lisc* 1‘ollco 14 are of rather a sentimental and vapoury cast, aud 
the mixture ot biography ami fiction is very confusing. 

* 7 Im Life Assurer’* Handbook and Key to Life Assurance. By Georgs 
Fiilliiid. I'.llinghatu Wii-on. i 

t A Uaudgbuokjhr Guardians of the Boor. By G. C. Bai11ey.*<5liapmau 
A ll.ill. 

X A Month in Mayo. By (Jeorgp Hooper. 11. lJanhvickc. 

§ I'i) 't Steps in C'etyrnphy. Daldy, Fluster, ft Co. 

|i The, Smith *t Truyer-jtuuh. Oxford University Press. 

*li liebrrti's iltusttutrd f/cuse of Commons. Demi & Son. 

OibrtU\ Illustrated J’ttrayn and Baronetage. Denu & Son. 

” Aminat Itrpurls on IHstases of the Chest. Under the direction of 
U“race Dobell, M.l). Vol. I. 1874 - 5 . Smith, Elder, & Co. 

+t Bunts of the Brnrisions of the Mutiny Art and Articles of 
< 'nin|uleil by Aliiji.r Cliilord, Piolemor of Military Administration and Law. 
Mnti College. \V. Mitchell & Co. 

JJ Musical Tales, Lhunt,mms, and Sketches. Train the German of Elisa 
J'olho. i^'inuel Tiu-Jei. 
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XH13 ROYAL TITLE. 

fTlHE dislike generally entertained to the Queen being 
X called Empress is so’strong that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer spoke of it on Thursday as a panic. This 
may be a good or a bad term to use in speaking of this 
particular outburst of public feeling, but it at least closes 
tbe discussion as to whether the feeling is general and 
strong. The grounds of a panic may bo mistaken, hut it 
would be absurd to speak of a panic on tho Stock Exchange 
without meaning that tliero was a general alarm among 
speculators. There being this strong feeling, how was 
expression to be given to it in tho House of Common#*? 
Unfortunately, when the strong feeling is against a Minis¬ 
terial proposal, there is often no practical means of giving 
vent to it, except by tho leader of the Opposition be¬ 
coming tho organ of its expression. Immediately a 

totally new question is raised, and the supporters of the 
Ministry say that, if tho matter is to l>y treated as one 
involving a triumph or defeat of their party, they will 
oink every other thought in the determination to crush 
tho Opposition. It became a trial of strength between 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord TIautinuton, and Mr. Disraeli, 
having a largo majority willing to follow him, used it, ami 
Lord Hautwgtqn was crushed, lint it would not bo accu¬ 
rate to say tlmt the majority was composed altogether of 
members who voted merely to support the Ministry. There 
were several motives which combined to actuate the 
majority. There was the feeling that, having gone so far 
as to pass the second reading, the House was not justified 
in tQinsing altogether tho title of Empress; the feeling 
that if tho Bill was a favour to India, a favour having 
been offered should nofc'bo withhold ; tho fueling that we 
must not shrink from proclaiming our intention to retain 
supremo command over India; and, above all, tho hope 
that somehow the title of Empress might be happily 
■confined to India, and that wo in England should never 
bo troubled with anything to remind us that the Queen 
was anything but Queen. Whatever turn the debate had 
taken, it is probable that the votq would have been 
tho aaiuo, but in point of fact tho debuto was very 
useful* Tho 'Ministry have at last, after many Wan¬ 
dering guesses, arrived at a tolerably clear view of wbat 
they think tho title of Empress of India means, why they 
think it should be assumed, and why tbe evil conse¬ 
quences generally apprehended are not likely to flow from 
it. The meaning of the titlo is said to be tluit the Queen 
is paramount Sovereign in India; tho reason for tho titlo 
being assumed is that it is convenient, that this supre¬ 
macy, which is a fact, should be publicly proclaimed in order 
that the princes of India may know, and that nil others 
. concerned may know, their true position, and that, every 
native of India, from the highest to the lowest, may clearly 
understand that, having got dominion over them, England 
intends to keep it. And the reason why no evils arc likely to 
be felt in England are that the reasons for calling the Qukkn 
, Empress can only ^pply to India, and are bnch its neees- 
' ^qruyto localize this title. Tho intention to retain by tho 
tftrord, supreme dominion obtained by tbe sword cannot, it 
is argued with some force, be a thing which any one can 
consider it desirable to announce with regard to England 
it$flf or to tbe Goloniest The Queen is not taking a new 
title in order to describe more accurately whom she rales 
. and mrherd she rules; but. to inform one particular portion of 
’ her subjects that she rules them in q particular Way, and 
% |hat this is the way in whfch she purpo^, fkdfe, they shall 
pled ifroalp.ulabie leng th of time. 

^a QuettiouS Ineordingly have to be ahsWarod^ Is the 
correct title if confined exclusively to 


India r and ri it expedient that, if accurate, it should bo 
assumed Y Wo must own that it does seem an accurate 
title. Einpornr w an upt expression for a sovereign 
who is sovereign of other sovereigns. There was mach 
discussion in the House as to the relation of the Indian 
chiefs to the English Crown, and it was pointed* out that 
many of tho chiefs, if not all, have accepted the position 
they hold under treaties with us, * But theiO is nothing 
inconsistent in saying that a sovereign may by contract 
undertake to m-oguizo another sovereign as his paramount 
lord ; and, whether by custom, or by express stipulation, or 
by our interpretation of stipulations in which tbe chiefs 
have been forced to acquiesce, the relation of the.chiufa 
to the English Crown has como to bo exactly that of v 
dependent sovereigns to a supremo sovereign. Tho 
nature of this dependency is very real and complete. 

As Mr. Grant Duff truly said, there is not a single Indian 
prince who would think of denying that tho Qcet.n is 
paramount in India. The native States are obliged to 
act with the Viceroy in all matters considered by him to 
affect India generally ; none of these States are allowed to 
make treaties, either with foreign Powers or .each other. 
All have to submit to our interference so fu*, 4 is we think 
proper to exercise it; and the recent instance of Baroda may 
remind ns how very summarily the right of interference is 
occasionally exercised. That it is now expedient that a 
title should ho assumed distinctly proclaiming this sove¬ 
reignty, is asserted on the following grounds. It.is con¬ 
venient that tho claim of paramount sovereignty should be 
made, in order that tho native princes may once for all 
understand their position, and that when we exercise our 
paramount rights we should not seem to bo doing something 
extraordinary and occasional, but something natural, 
regular, and necessary. When, for example, we depose a 
Gaikwar, or require several medical certificates to excuse . t 
the non-attendance of the infant Nizam to pay homage to 
the Puis a; or Wales, it is convenient that we should 
be understood not to bo momentarily capricious or exact¬ 
ing, but to bo merely carrying out a settled uftd accepted 
policy. In tho next place, our dominion m India is 
so strange and new that speculative natives** might, 
bo tempted to ask whether wo ourselves really and in' tho 
bottom of our hearts think it can last. This is a doubt or 
suspicion from which it is thought very desirable that tho 
native mind should bo relieved, and we therefore now pro¬ 
claim in a significant way that, having forced our way into 
India, we mean to stay there. England wishes to let all tbe 
world know that she adopts with regard to India the 
words of Marshal MacMahon— “ J y snis, er. j’y rest.c.” 
Lastly, it is s?iid ihat this significant proclamation of ours 
will be mast acceptable to the natives generally. It is 
difficult of course to prove this. Lord Samswuy said mi * 
Tuesday that tho natives are politically dumb. Sir Staf- 
FdiiDNomucoTE defined their position with more delicacy of 
distinction. They are not exactly dumb, nor do they exactly 
speak ; but tho word, Empress is “ trembling on their lips,’" 
mid our apprehension or interpretation of the nascent 
sound may bo helped by our general knowledgo of tho 
propensities of tho native mind. Tho natives like to think 
that there is somo ono over every one ei^e. They love to 
live under a strong enduring Government, If they !nae a title, 
they like it to be a good big rolling titlo, a title .tint fijfe 
their mouths when they have got oyer their difficulties bf 
articulation. If they bow, they like to bow to tbe 
We may choose to consider these propensities hat 
servile. It is simpler, tho Government reply, to v e*U'thpm 
merely Oriental, arid to reoogtfito them. lt? xa\ih:^moat 
happy Coincidence that we in^ afford the?nt&i^e« a 
peculiarly Oriental description ^ 
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Ik* incumbont on him, of bringing English opinion and THE FliENITl MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

English fooling to boar on Indian affairs, and the . , . , . , . . , .. 

further duty which Lord Carnarvon thinks rests with A MlMIS'l EUIAL statement which begins by* assertmp* 
every Governor of a Crown colony of making tho local the legitimacy of tho ciisting order of tilings in 

Government feel through the telegraph and by tho Franco may be thought to be either auperflaous or 
issue of positive instructions that it in dependent ^ the deliberate consent of u cons l nen siieni y a'... 


on tho Home Government-, and must not. usurp indepen¬ 
dence. Mo doubt tho despatch was a severe rebnko to 
Lord NouriiHitooiv ; but thou it is, as Lord Sauslury said, 
his business to rebuke a Viceroy when tho Viceroy does 
wrong. 

A very different theory of the relations of the Viceroy to 

o Secretary of Slate was laid down by Lord Lawrence. 
In his opinion the Viceroy is not at all likt 
of an ordinary Crown colony. Tho circuuissl 
ho is placed arc totally different, lie has to syiniH>u«o 
authority in the presence of a vast multitude of Orientals 
svho uro only kept down by the awe of authority. Ho has 
to think what is best for India, to take the stops which 
India requires, to propose tho legislation which India 
needs, lit* reports bis doings to tho Secretary of State, 
•who, if he pleases, can recall him or veto his measures. 
As far as convenience may admit, it is no doubt desirable 
that, before measures are proposed by the Viceroy, he should 
iuhmit them to the Secretary of State, as the Secretary ot 
State may make* some useful suggestions with liis supcrioi 
knowledge of English opinion und English feeling. It is 
for tho Viceroy to determine whut is the value of these 
suggestions, it is useful for him also to know helbic- 
what measures the Secretary is likely to veto, as 
■ - ‘ il ..vi a waste of time; but if ho thinks India 


tho popular mi ideation which is implied in tho return ot 
a largo Republican majority are not. at oneo recognized as 
sufficient, to give tho requisite validity to the Republic, ol 
what avail will it be that tho new Cabinet has added its 
seal Y If we pass beyond tho form, and ask whether the now 
institutions have any promise of permanence beyond those 
which have preceded them, the answer must bo lolt to tho 
future. Either way, it may bo contended, tho first paragraph 
of tho statement which M. Dufalrk read on Tuesday in the 
Senate, and the Duke Decazks in the Chamber of Deputies 
is altogether out of place. The answer is, that messages 
of this kind are not intended cither for foreigners or tor 
political students. They are addressed to tho parties which 
compose tho Legislature at that particular time, and, judged 

by this standard, i .. will mu. 

appear inappropriate. Its opening words define with great 
accuracy tho position which its authors iutoud to assume 
with reference to tho Legitimists, tho iionapartisfcs, ami 
the extreme Republicans. Tho assertion that, in human 
society, power cannot have a higher origin than tho 
deliberate assent those over whom ifc is exer¬ 
cised is addressed to the Legitimists. It separator 
the new Cabinet from men like AJ. Hltfet and tho Duke ot 
Humuue, who, though they were willing to accept the 
Republic as the best attainable substitute for a legitimate 


loi'.il ; nod ihc A! 

this may saveh?,fcT 11 a ‘ lu l l e t the Secretary a eto 

requires a measure that, kVf i;|> ^ lt , <. an> , Ul d ^ ill have a 
veto, it is liis business to pa$H* r 1' of Slate rebukes him, 

3t. He will have done all for In rreafrst"Mfcgultitf must 
clear conscience. ]f tho Seeretai and .high fcoliug of 
the Viceroy, iC, 1 oitl,i„.sk,„,R.,l 1 will not much nmd^T 

indeed it,« not like), J.o should bo nuu-1, , ( 7 S | 

them. Tin's, 
only pec 
porience 
governed 
Ifc is ohv 

it is ].o,Laps alw. obvi„«* tli^'whaTu^'™. nn\ Fthe hZirTh*! M , 1 *"“°, " ub “ i,tod “»' *1*™. «s 
theory otin l.u carried out iu .ho hands of a! Sooiobny', Y <l,o It ° C Wi » ^ >«, 
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The only legacies from the Into Assembly which the 
new Cabinet seems prepared to accept are the controversy 
about University degrees and tho controversy about the 
nomination of mayors. It is a decided concession to tho 
Left that these questions should thus bo singled out for 
immediate legislation. Tho compromise arrived at by the 
Assembly daring the passage of tho University Education 
IliU has hardly begun to take effect, and it is certainly 
early to interfere with it. lint tho prompt activity with 
which the bishops have availed themselves of their new 
powers as regards the foundation of Universities has 
given a flavour of clericalism to a law which in itself 
was neither unjust nor injurious to the interests of 
education, and it is almost impossible for a Cabinet 
which leanB in any degree ou tho Left to avoid pro¬ 
fessing i>3 readiness to review the question. Under tho 
prosont law the examiners for degrees are appointed 
by a Board in which the University of France and tho 
free Universities arc alike represented, and tho least 
concession demanded by the Left is the excision of tho 
latter element from the Board. It will appear to many 
that the narrowness of spirit which will hesitate to allow 
due merit to the candidates sent up from a rival University 
may bo as powerful in the University of Franco as in the 
free Universities. Even if tho security afforded by common 
representation on the examining Board is found inexpe¬ 
dient, somo equally unpopular equivalent will probably 
have to bo substituted for it unless tho legislation of last 
year is to be altogether overthrown—-a result which is 
scarcely to be expected when four members of the Cabinet 
were also members of tho Cabinet which passed the 
Universities Bill. Tho nomination of mayors is a matter 
which has been made to seem more important than it 
really is by reason of tho exaggerated expectations 
which tho Dnkc of Broome, and even M. Be fket, ‘enter¬ 
tained of tho working of the present law. They 
always assumed that it would be impossible to 
manage the elections unless the Government nomi¬ 
nated the mayors. When the elections mine it turned 
out that, even though they had the nomination of tho 
mayors, they were wholly unable to manage the elections, 
at least in any sense which affected the composition of the* 
Chambers. The relations between the Government arid the 
mayors aro such that it may often be highly inconvenient 
to have the post occupied by an adversary, not merely 
of the particular Cabinet, but even of (lie form of govern¬ 
ment which it is tho business of the Cabinet to administer. 
Tho Republican party are likely to feel this inconvenience 
quite as keenly as any of their opponents, and it may bo 
suspected that in their hearts they are not very anxious to 
deprive themselves of ou advantage of which they fl tiled to 
deprive either JM. Bum;r or the. Duke of Biiooiik. But 
the necessity of appearing consistent compels tho Left to 
insist on some modification of the Jaw, and leaves the 
Cabinet no choico but to promise to give tho subject its 
best consideration. 

Somo surprise and more regret lias been expressed at 
M. Gamiibtta’s attitude towards the new Ministry. It 
seems to bo forgotten that, though a politician may not 
resent in uct the exclusion of himself and his followers 
from the ofiicos to which their weight in the Legislature 
appeal's to entitle them, it is scarcely to be expected that 
lie should not resent it in words. M. Gamubita probably 
knows as well as any man that in tho present condition of 
Franco a Cabinet formed on airier. Parliamentary princi¬ 
ples is out of tho question. Tho Executive is more Con¬ 
servative than tho Legislature; and the Executive, as well 
as tho Legislature, has to be consulted in carrying ou tho 
government. But, inasmuch as the existing Cabinet is 
professedly formed on Parliamentary principles, it is not 
unreasonable that tlie leader of what is accepted, at all 
events until some decisive decision shall havo proved the 
contrary, as tho strongest# section of the Republican 
party in tho Chamber of Deputies Bhould call attention to 
so direct a violation of them. And supposing, as there is 
good reason to suppose, that the Cabinet is genuinely Re¬ 
publican, it is to be desired that M. Gambetta should take 
up an attitude of criticism rather than of simplo support. 
A time must arrivo when tho term Republican will ceaso 
to bo a party distinction, and will tjacdm? a common 
title, including not Only tho Ministerialists, but also the 
bulk of A the. Opposition* When that tirno arrives, 
M. GaxbAta will be tho natural leader of tho Liboral 
Republicans, as M. Dofacre, or his successors, wiU be the 
natural leader of tho Conservative Republicans. Probably 


tho immediate result of this change will be to lessen the 
number of M. Gamuktta's followers. Of late the Re¬ 
publican party has been almost identified with him, inas¬ 
much as the nominally Republican Administration was 
suspected of cherishing a secret affection for o^ier forma 
of government. Now that Ibis is no longer tho ca^e, the 
differences that exist in the Republican party will become 
more evident, because they will no lougor be suppressed 
in the presence of common adversaries. Timid politicians 
may think tho change a symptom of weakness; but it will 
in truth be the best evidence, because the necessary accotu- 
panimout, of Republican progress. 


TIIE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 

ETWEKN tho Philadelphia# Exhibition and the Presi¬ 
dential election the people of the United States are 
provided with interesting occupation for some months to 
come. The Centennial celebration is the occasion of graver 
excitement, and its practical results may perhaps bo more 
important. Up to the present time the promoters and 
managers of the undertaking havo displayed remarkable 
energy and ability, and tho Exhibition will probably be 
one of the most bnlliunt of the series, as it will be 
larger in all its dimensions than tho displays of London, 
of Paris, or of Vienna. The equanimity of summer 
visitors, whether they are Republican or Democratic, will 
bo but slightly disturbed by tho victory or defeat which 
they may respectively hope or tear to experience iu 
November. In former times the choice of a President 
involved both considerations of personal fitness, and on 
some occasions weighty political issues. The host con¬ 
test of political significance ended iu the election of Mr. 
Lincoln by a minority, iu consequence of a schism in the 
muks of his Democratic opponents. The candidate himself 
was almost unknown; but as soon os ho was elected, the 
most pugnacious of tho Southern States seceded from the 
Union. His re-election in 1864 was a fitting recognition 
of his public services, and the only successor who has since 
owed his elevation to a popular vote also received his first 
appointment as a merited reward. Tho recollection of 
General Grant's exploits was less fresh in 1872 than in 1868; 
but ho was still the most presentable candidate of the regular 
Republican party, ami tho dissident or reforming section ol 
tho purty, with their Democratic allies, threw away their 
chance L»y the ridiculous nomination of Mr. Gkek(.ky. The 
enthusiasm with which General Grant was regarded for 
somo time after the end of the war has now wholly sub¬ 
sided. Ho has on many occasions plainly intimated hi» 
desire for a third term of oifiee; but recent scan dak*, 
though they may not havo directly affected his character, 
have destroyed all hopes of his re-election. 

Tho election which will take place in the autumn, and 
tho preliminary arrangements, create the same kind of ex¬ 
citement with a Derby on a gigantic scale. To tho com¬ 
munity as a whole it matters little which party or which 
candidate is preferred, but the final decision will bo a 
gmtilying triumph to tboso who may have backed the 
winner. The interest on the impending occasion will be 
greatly increased by tho uncertainty which prevails as to 
the comparative strength of tho two great parties. The 
Democrats carried tho elections iu 1874, and the Republicans 
in 1875, and ir. is impossible to say how tho balance o* 
opinion bus since inclined. Tho party which is allied with 
tho actual President and with tho Senate controls the votes 
of tlie numerous office-holders throughout tho Uniou ; but# 
expectants us well as incumbents have votes; and probably 
tho Republicans have lost ground by the exposure of the 
widespread corruption which prevails at Washington. The 
Democrats, who were formerly discredited by tho connexion 
of their party with tho perpetrators of the Now York 
frauds, at present enjoy tho nn»rt? gratifying office of pro¬ 
secutors ; and their party in the House of Representatives is 
not disposed to waste its opport unity. The charges against 
General Babcock are revived, notwithstanding his acquittal 5 
and the impediments which render it difficult or impossible 
to proceed with the imj»eacbment of General Briknap will 
not diminish tho indignation which has beet, provokcu 
by his conduct. Tho Republicans have endeavoured to 
trace a questionable connexion between Mr. Pendleton, 
who is a possible Democratic nominee, and tho delinquent 
Secretary for War; but Mr. Pendleton seems to have 
satisfied a Committee of tho House that tho charge 
unfounded. The brother of the President confesses lbs 
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participation in an arrangement winch may be mildly de- 
Keribed as a job. No direct charge has yot been made 
against the Fkehident ; bat tho easy morality of a great 
officer of State who has the bad luck to be surrounded by 
friends and kinsmen of doubtful character will not suit tho 
present temper of tho people. Two ingenious appeals to 
popular prejudice have wholly failed. The President soon 
found that tho country was not disposed to adopt a policy 
of aggression in Cuba; and tho agitation which ho com¬ 
menced against tho Roman Catholic Church has been 
appropriated by other politicians, who will probably sus¬ 
pend it until the Presidential election is decided. 

On tho whole it baa become nearly certain that 
the President will not even be proposed us a candi¬ 
date for nomination in tho Republican Convention at ; 
Cincinnati. The interest of jobbing politicians will be not 
less appropriately represented by Air. AIdiston or Mr. 
Conk UNO. It is possible that the Republican nominee may, 
if ho is elected, bo a good President, but it is quite certain 
that he will not have been previously distinguished. Of 
those who have hitherto been mentioned, Air. 13 la ink has 
perhaps tho best chance of nomination. As Speaker of 
the last House of Representatives he acquired a reputation 
for Parliamentary adroitness which 1 ms since been enhanced 
by tho skill with which ho took tluiauti-Cutholic movement 
out of tho bands of the President. Mr. I 3 iusrow, now 
Secretary of the Treasury, is tho best financier who has held 1 
office of late years, and he may perhaps be recommended 
to popular approval, though not to tho favour of eloetiou- 
managers, by the energy with which he has prosecuted 
the inquiry into the revenue frauds. Tho Cincinnati 
Convention will not be disturbed by feelings of personal 
enthusiasm for any of the possible nominees. The Demo¬ 
crats are almost equally at a loss for a candidate who may 
unite tho greatest number of votes. Air. Tildes, Governor 
of New York, has acquired just credit by his vigorous 
repression of municipal frauds, and ho has displayed much 
adminutmti've ability; but unluckily lie holds w.i.nd and 
docidcd opinions on tho currency; and it is thought that 
the Democrats of tlie Western States will not support a 
candidate who is pledged to promote tho earliest possible 
resumption of specie currency. On the other hand, tho 
Rutunm elections in Pennsylvania and Ohio tiro i bought to 
have shown the danger of alienating tho most enlightened 
States by tho selection of a candidate pledged to inflation. 
Boforo tho Convention meets at St. .Louis tho managers of 
the party will have exerted all their ingenuity in construct¬ 
ing some formula which may as far as possible satisfy both 
tlio advocates of a sound Coinage and the partisans of 
inflation. 

Tho embarrassment which is felt by both parties in do- 
vising political issues, and the abundant leisure which ih 
not disturbed by any demand for legislative activity, have 
been curiously illustrated by a late debate in the. House of 
Representatives on an abstract proposition. The Repub¬ 
licans thought that they could revive the popularity which 
they onjoyed ton years ago by n gratuitous and unseason¬ 
able appeal to tho lovo of national unity. For this purpose 
they moved a Resolution that the people of the United 
States constitute one nation, and not a confedoiacy of 
States; that tho national union is indissoluble; that no 
State has a right to judge of the constitutional character 
of laws; and that secession or rebellion against the Union is 
treason. Even if all these pro posit ions were admitted as true 
there would bo no reason for affirming them at a time when 
no Stale and no singlo citizen meditates a practical contra¬ 
vention of the Republican doctrine. If tho Democrats had 
met the challenge by moving the previous question, they 
would have lunushed the best comment on the party nature 
of the movement. Their leaders seem to have thought it 
more expedient to accept the cliallenge of the Republicans. 
They declared in a counter Resolution that the Govern¬ 
ment of tho United States is a Federal Union with jjowers 
defined aud limited by tho Constitution. The doctrino of 
secession was, as they reasonably contended, settled by the 
result of the Civil War; but they held that the local 
government of the several States was necessary for tho 
maintenance oi freedom. The mistake which the Republi¬ 
cans hud committed was shown by the desertion ef several 
members of the party, with whose aid tho Democratic 
Resolutions wero earned by a majority of more than three 
to one. It is not to be supposed that the Presidential 
contest will be affected by a transparent contrivance for 
the promotion ot party objects; but one of tho singular 
reaufts of the American Constitution is that the Legislature 


devotes the greater part of the Session to tho purpose 
of influencing tho election of the future head of the 
Executive. • It is not the business of foreigners to criticize 
arrangements which must bo presumed to suit tho 
convenience of those whom they immediately concern. 
Intelligent Americans are offended by the practical 
anomalies which sometimes affect the working of thoir in- 
stitutions, and they dislike and condemn tho corruption 
which seems to bo an inevitable result of tho system ; but 
they find that Washington jobs and idle Parliamentary 
talk arc compatible with order, with freedom, aud with 
prosperity; and they are so far independent of tho cha¬ 
racter of Presidents and Congresses that no nation in tho 
world is so little troubled by contact with Government. 
Tho distribution of power among tho Union, tho States, 
and the smaller political divisions, in some degree explains 
the public indifference to tho issues which divide and 
occupy professional politicians. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF T11E NAVY. 

O N AIoutlay Air. Bentinck revived an old controversy to 
very little purpose. The question whether the First 
Lord of the Admiralty ought necessarily to bo a naval 
officer has often been discussed, and practical expediency 
lias always pointed to tho same conclusion—that, as a rule, 
it is work winch is litter for a civilian than fora professional 
man. Tho evidence taken by the Committee of 1871 supplied 
Air. Disraeli with abundant materials for justifying his 
opposition to Mr. Brktinc-k's motion. It is true that a 
largo proportion of tho witnesses before the Committee 
were civilians who bad held office as head of the navy, and 
who might therefore bo suspected of regarding with some 
degree of personal prepossession the suitability of civilians 
for such appointments. At the same time there were also 
naval witnesses who took tho same view : und indeed it is 
only necessary to consider the practical conditions of tlie 
question in order to see that it would bo impossible to lay 
down the rule that tho First Lord should bo invariably a 
naval officer, find never a civilian. No doubt a n&vul 
officer who possessed all the qualifications for the post 
would be the best man, hut then the question is, what like¬ 
lihood is there of finding a naval officer answering this 
ideal? Lord John Hay said rather bluntly in his evi¬ 
dence that he had hardly ever scon a na\al Lord 
whom he thought fit to be First Lord of tho Ad¬ 
miralty ; and it must be admitted that such persons are 
likely to be rare. It must bo remembered that this is a 
country in which Parliamentary government prevails, and 
that this sort of government is not an absolutely perfect 
systom, and must bo taken with its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. It is easy to conceive that m a despotic 
country tho navy might at a particular time bo placed in 
the hands of a highly competent expert exercising absolute 
authority us the delegate of tho sovereign, and might thus 
be brought into a high state of efficiency. In Russia, for 
instance, tho navy is under the brother ol the Emperor, who 
has a thorough professional knowledge of his work, aud is 
also a man of great spirit and energy. Tho Grand Duke 
Constant in ii no doubt suffers in a certain way from that 
“ eternal want of pence which vexes public inon " ; but, on 
tho other hand, ho is not troubled by the close and 
jealous supervision of a House of Commons, aud the 
necessity of satisfying popular opinion in everything ho 
does or proposes to do. The danger of this system is 
that, although it may bo an admirable ono when it is 
quite certain that the right man is in tho right place, 
and knows what he is about, it leaves room for the 
possibility of a rash or iucffiuient man being put in 
a position where he may do incalculable mischief. In 
a free country such a system iH obviously impossible. 
The Government must do, not jast what it thinks best, 
but what the conntry approves, and in all important 
matters must carry tho conntry with it. Moreover, it is 
impossible to keep the management of tho navy altogether 
apart from current politics. Tho necessary strength of 
the navy must bo jne&surod by tho purposes ter which it is 
to be used; and it is indispensable that the head of the 
department should be a member of tU 0 Cabinet and in the 
full enjoyment of its confidence. It is clear^therefore, 
that the First Lord must to©, to begin with, a poStieian and. f 
statesman, and in harmonious accord with the Ministry of " ^ 
tho day. But how many naval officers, harre a chance of 
qualifying themselves for each a position P In order to 
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excel in their own profession, they must devote to it the j 
greater part of their livos. They cannot he in the House of 
Commons and engaged in the nctivo exorcise of their pro. 
iuBBion at the same time; and it is usually, and indeed 
necessarily, late in life before they can take a seat in 
Parliament. On the other hand, although a civilian iu 
such a position is at a disadvantage iu regard to technical 
knowledge, this is required only for a part of his duties, 
and can in a great measure be supplied by professional 
advice. There is a great deal of ordinary administrative 
work for which the Firat Lord is responsible, and which 
any sensible man, with good business habits, is capable of 
looking after. Tho position, in fact, which the Par¬ 
liamentary head of tho navy occupies is not that of 
an export who is supposed to know exactly what to 
do from his own knowledge and experience, and to be 
able to decide offhand for himself on any question, but 
simply that of a superintendent who is appointed to look 
after tho interests of the country and to see that its wishes 
aro complied with. When a private person has a house 
built he does not placo himself absolutely iu tho hands ot 
the architect or builder; he lays down tho conditions on 
which lie wisbcR the work done, changes his mind from 
time to time as to what he wants, and retains a controlling 
power over tho style and cost of tho odilice. And it is the 
same with tho navy, and also with tho army. Tho Parlia¬ 
mentary head of the army need not be u soldier any more 
than the head of the navy need be a sailor; what is wanted 
is a shrewd, sensible man of business, who is a good judge 
of what, sort of people to trust., and who makes up his 
mind, like a jury’, on tho evidonco before him. 

When the position of a First Lord is distinctly tinder¬ 
s'ood, it is easy to see the course of duty which lies before 
him and the dangers to which he is exposed. Ho ought 
always to bear in mind that ho is only officially and not 
personally responsible for decisions on professional matters 
as to which lie, as a civilian, naturally knows very little, and 
that all he has to do is 1o form an intelligent decision upon 
the advice laid before him by those who possess practical 
knowledge. Tho danger is lest ho should fancy himself 
entitled to make light of professional advice, when it does 
not accord with his own personal judgment. Mr. Ward Hunt, 
for example, may or may not be lit for the offioo he occupies; 
but if lie is unfit, it is not because he is a civilian, but merely 
because he is personally incapable of that clear percep¬ 
tion of his duty which is necessary to save a man in such a 
placo from constant blundering. It must be borne in mind 
that Mi 1 . Hunt has never shown himself remarkablo for 
business aptitude. When Chancellor of tho Exchequer he 
distinguished himself by one of tho most extraordinary 
feats of bungling ever achieved by any holder of that- oflice. 
In policy thepnrehaso of the telegraphs was no doubt sound 
enough; but tho manner in which the financial part 
of the transaction was managed was an almost incredible 
muddle. The railways were left entirely out of account, 
and a ring of stock-jobbers were allowed to plunder the 
pnblic. At the Admiralty Mr. Hunt has still more con¬ 
spicuously and consistently displayed his want of discre¬ 
tion and common sense. Of course it would he absurd 
to hold him responsible for the loss of the Vanguard, 
except perhaps in so far as the holiday character of 
the cruise and tbo undermanning of the ships may have 
indireor.ly contributed to tho disaster. Mr. Hunt’s respon¬ 
sibility did not begin until he had the verdict of the court- 
martial before him. Ho had then to decide how far he 
should adopt it, and he took confidential counsel on the 
question with tho naval Lords. Here arose a con diet of 
authorities; tho court-martial who had heard the case 
thought 6ne thing, tho naval Lords who had not board it 
thought differently; and Mr. Hunt, without allowing any 
further inquiry, gavo a hasty decision in favour of his more 
intimate advisers. Whether tho view he took was right 
or wrong is a point on which different opinions may be 
entertained, but there can be no question that he ought to 
have avoided a precipitate decision dealing with the whole 
of a subject which had only been partially investigated, 
and in the teeth of the judgment of a tribunal of high 
authority. In dealing with other disaster since he has 
been in office Mr. Ward Hunt has^ similkr^y shown his 
contempt for the ordinary securities of judicial investigation, 
and has aotqjf, like an autocrat, on his own private imprea- 
*aans. Ho public notice has been taken by the Admiralty of 
Jl ^adh cases as those of the Alberto—the papers as to which, 
by the way, are sttH mysteriously delayed—tho Monarchy and 
the Iron bu&o in its second escapade. It may bo that in 


each of tlieso cases the conduct of the officers can bo fully 
justified j but the suppression of the usual course of iu^uiry 
is clearly a violation of what is due both to the service ana 
the public, A wise administrator would understand the poa* 
sibilitica of error which surround him, and would lake car© 
to fortify himself in any decision by obtaining the opinion 
of the regular tribunals, and justifying his acts by open 
evidence. Mr. Hunt’s defect is that he does uot under¬ 
stand the pitfalls that lie in tho way of a rush, sol Leon¬ 
ti dent administrator, who takes too much upon himself. 

As regards ship-building, it can fterlmps hardly be 
said that Mr. Ward Hum’s administration has been 
mncli worse than that of his predecessors, but he has cer¬ 
tainly shown that he wauls the firmness of judgment 
which is essential in such an office. Ho began his career 
by declaring that we had only a phantom fleet, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards he had to admit that our navy 
had a substantial existence, and required only sumo 
small repairs. This year ho still retains his confidence in 
its sufficiency. Wo have lost a valuable ironclad, but it is 
not thought necessary to replace it, and there is to be a 
large addition of gunboats instead. There is no doubt 
something to he said in favour of the policy of, as the 
Duke of Sojiurkut said, putting our eggs in os many 
baskets os possible, but there is surely a medium between 
ironclad first-rates and gunboats which deserves attention. 
The mischief of the system ah the Admiralty is that it does 
not maintain a stonily course, but is always rushing from one 
extreme to the other. In 1870, for instance, as Mr. Herd 
pointed out, lbnr ships worn laid down by the then govern¬ 
ment, which was alarmed by the outbreak of war between 
France and Germany, and its possible contingencies. But 
the war was at. an end before any of these vessels were 
ready, and consequently the money wus thrown away, be¬ 
cause the ships were not of tho kind which would have 
been built except for an emergency. Again, it is evident 
that, if the gunboat branch of tho navy is so despe¬ 
rately in want of reinforcement, it must bo Ixscuusc it has 
been neglected; and now ironclads are to be neglected in 
order to attend to gunboats. This fitful and capricious 
attention now to one tiling and then to another is surely 
not tho way to secure an efficient service. Whatever may 
be thought- of Mr. Kkkjj’s method of calculating the 
strength of our own and foreign navies, tho admission of the 
First Lord that the navy of France is to that of England 
as seventy-five to a hundred is, considering the relative 
circumstances of the two countries, & subject, for something 
more than reflection. Hor ought the possible combination 
of foreign fleets, which, though individually weaker than 
our own, would be stronger in the aggregate, to be left out 
of account. 

LANDED PROPERTY IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

TITHE compulsory transfer of property in Prince Edward 
X Island may perhaps have alarmed nervous English 
landowners who have become acquainted with the transac¬ 
tion by occasional conversations in Parliament. Tho 
precedents of which the Irish Land Act was tho first aro 
likoly to accumulate with constantly diminishing regard 
for rules which were once deemed immutable. Every 
separate act of interference with property is excused, uud 
perhaps justified, by the special circumstances of the case; 
but the common principle that private right must yield to 
real or supposed public convenience acquires additional 
practical importance by each successive recognition of its 
validity. The expropriation of tho landowners in Prince 
Edward Maud has received tho more or less willing assent 
of Lord Granville, Lord Kim hurley, Lord JDuffkrin, and 
Lord Carnarvon. It may therefore be assumed fcliat some 
measure of the kind was necessary, or that it was loss ob¬ 
jectionable than the probablo results of an alternative 
policy; but property is a delicate institution, depending 
for its security on unbroken custom. In Prince Edward 
Island, as in Ireland, the concessions which were profess¬ 
edly due to reasons of practical convenience hid been 
clamorously demanded on revolutionary and communistic 
grounds. Occupiers who were impatient of the existence 
of landlords have for some years announced that property 
in land was a usurpation, and that the soil, naturally be¬ 
longed to the actual cultivators. It is probable that they 
may ohange their minds since they have acquired them 
freeholds for an almost nominal coruddetation. The occu¬ 
piers of the island will repay the debt which < 
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the Irish tenantry by furnishing arguments in favour of 
Mr. Butt's agitation for the transfer of the remaining rights 
of Irish landowners. After a time English proprietors will 
be reminded in turn that their interests also are subject to 
the discretion of the Legislature. Some of them are 
prematurely inviting attack by the suicidal policy of con¬ 
fiscating property which happens to be excepted from the 
ordinary course of hereditary succession. 

It must be admitted that the absentee landowners of 
Prince Edward Island occupiod an invidious position. 
Lord Carnarvon lately informed the House of Lords that 
about a hundred years ago the land was acquired by their 
predecessors in title through the odd machinery of a 
raffle. The prizes in the Crown lottery were estates of 
20,000 acres each; and the winners, who perhaps scarcely 
understood whore their new possessions were situated, 
could have little intention of colonizing the island in their 
own persons. The actual settlers have since held their 
tenements at a trifling rent, which has in most cases run 
into urrear. The prevalence and popularity of freehold 
tenures thronghout the continent of North America not 
unnaturally rendered the islanders discontented with their 
position ; but fifty or thirty years ago it would have boen 
useless to ask the assent of a Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Colonial Office to measures for the compulsory acquisition 
of holdings by occupiers. The establishment and growth 
of popular power exorcised by a democratic Legislature 
has since changed the conditions of the controversy. One 
of the parties in the dispute returns all the members, while 
tho other only held the property whioh was coveted by the 
constituency. An analogous division between the basis of 
taxation and that of representation has in other countries 
produced the results which might be expected. In Prince 
Edward Island the question was not as to the distribu¬ 
tion of public burdens, but as to the ownership of all 
tbe land in the colony. Several Bills were successively 
passed to enable tbe Govern meat to buy out iho pro¬ 
prietors on terms so inequitable that the Colonial Minister 
or tho Governor-General of Canada refused to assent to 
them. Both Lord Duffkrln and Lord Carnarvon at last 
sanctioned in 1875 an -Act which has effected the 
object of abolishing leasehold tenures. It appears by a 
recital in the preamble that, when the island was annexed 
to Canada, the Government of the Dominion undertook to 
contribute eight hundred thousand dollars for the purpose 
of enabling tho Government of the province to buy up the 
leasehold lands. The Act constituted a Commission which 
was to assess the compensation to be paid to the owners the 
Governor-Goncral, the Lieutenant-Governor of the island, 
and tbe proprietors themselves respectively nominating one 
of the three Commissioners. 

Mi*. Childers, who was appointed a Commissioner by 
Lord Duffjsrin, was obliged to return to England after 
making an award on the claims of ten considerable pro¬ 
prietors. The principles on which he adjudicated have 
probably been adopted by his successors ; and to those who 
are unacquainted with the country the results seem at least 
to explain tho loudly expressed dissatisfaction of tho expro¬ 
priated owners. Fur the freehold of 130,000 acres of land 
the arbitrators awarded 60,000 1 . There is no reason to 
donbt either their competence or their impartiality, though 
the losers by the transaction may be excused for including 
the Commissioners in the blame which they impute to the 
provincial Legislature, to tho Government of tho Dominion, 
and to tjie Colonial Minister. By the 28th section of the 
Act the Commissioners are required to consider, amongst 
other things, the price at which other proprietors have sold 
their land, the arrears of rent, the gross rental already paid 
by the tenants during the previous six years, and the 
net receipts of tho proprietor, the number of acres held by 
adverse claimants, and the possibility of ejecting them, and 
the condition of the original grants from the Crown. As the 
tenants have for many years, with tho concurrence of the 
Legislature, baffled and thwarted the proprietors by all pos- 
sibiemeanBin their efforts to assert thoir rights, theirrosistance 
to the law is now -*ewki*ded by a proportional diminution 
in the compensation allowed to the proprietor. Adverse 
claimants arc probably squatters, with no, title but posses¬ 
sion ; and the undoubted difficulty of ejocting them from 
tbeir holdings authorizes a further deduction from the 
amount of compensation. The proprietors had protested 
loudly against all the measures of tho provincial Assembly, 
including the Act of 1875 • but it is not surprising that 
the smallness of tho sums awarded by the Commissioners 
’ &u?Qt w a necessary consequence of previous 


legislation, but as a new and distinct grievance. No objec¬ 
tion cau be made to a provision that no percentage should 
be allowed for compulsory purchase. Residents in England 
who had inherited large tracts of land in a distant colony 
could not be supposed to feel any sentimental attachment 
to tbeir estates. It must not be forgotten that all the de¬ 
ductions allowed by tho Act really corresponded to draw 
bucks from the value of the property. If no transfer had 
been effected, the leaseholders would constantly havo 
become more turbulent and more contumacious. 

Tho action of the provincial Legislature was first sug¬ 
gested by Lord Granville in a despatch which referred to 
the Irish Land Act, then recently passed. The principle 
of compulsory interference was common to Ireland and 
to tho colony; but the reasons which wero thought to 
render the application of the principle expedient were 
as different as the economic circumstances of the two 
countries. The remedies wero also unlike, for in Ireland 
proprietors have not been compelled to sell their estates, 
aud in Prince Edward Island there are no evicted tenants 
to receive compensation. In one country land was scarco 
aud dear, and it was the object of incessant competition. 
Prince Ed wal'd Island is thinly settled, and some of 
the proprietors owned large tracts of uncultivated land. 
The universal establishment of freehold tenures will 
probably promote population and prosperity. Ireland 
was twenty years ago over-peopled; and it has at 
present a sufficient number of inhabitants. It is a cause 
for regret that tho loaseholil tenures in Prineo Edward 
Island wero not voluntarily commuted some years ago, 
when their proprietors might probably have secured more 
liberal terms. A similar measure would not be applicable 
to England, where the accumulation of large estates, and 
tho customary relation of landlord and tenant, result in a 
great degree from economical causes; but there can ho 
no doubt that the precedent will often be quoted. Tho 
Irish Land Act passed on the assuranco of the Government 
that the recognition of exceptional circumstances would not 
affect the security of property in other parts of tho United 
Kingdom; but one of Mr. Glai^toaNE’s colleagues bus often 
since publicly contended Unit the principle of tho Irish 
Act must in consistency be applied to England. Lord 
Duffkkin and Lord Carnarvon may be acquitted of 
willingness to tamper with the foundations of property; 
but their authority will be hereafter invoked in favour of 
schemes for the redistribution of land. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE COMMONS BILL. 

I F Mr. Fawcett is well advised, he will withdraw tho 
motion of which he has given notice with regard to 
the Commons Bill. Before opposing the further progress 
of tho measure he ought to be satisfied either that the law' 
as it stands is satisfactory, or that the Bill proposing to 
amend it cannot be made to effect Us professed purpose. 
It may perhaps bo contended that the best thing that can 
be done about inclosurcs is not to make them, and that this 
object can bo os well attained under the existing Acts as 
under any Bill that can be introduced, The objections to 
this policy are that there may still bo cases in which a judi¬ 
cious inclosure would bo a public benefit; that, even if there 
are no such cases, there is of! en need for the regulation of 
commons, which is impossible without an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment of some sort; and that, so long as the feeling against 
inclosurcs is not embodied in an Act of Parliament, its 
continuance cannot be relied on. If the watchfulness of tho 
opponents once slumbers, the machinery for effecting them 
lies ready to hand. If the law is altered in tho sense pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Cross, the decision upon each inclo¬ 
sure will still rest with Parliament, but the prepara¬ 
tion of tho scheme will bo surrounded with new 
difficulties. It will bo much less easy to t&ko Parliament 
by surprise than it is now ; and, although tho change may 
seem unimportant when Parliament is not likely to be 
taken by surprise, it may not be unimportant at some future 
time whon Parliament lias other things to think about. As 
regards the Bill itself, it may be true, as Mr. Fawcett's 
notice of motion says, that it “ does not give adequate pro- 
M tection to the interests of the rural labourer, ana does not 
“ provide proper securities against the inclopgre of those 
“ commons which it is desirable to preserve ffi tbeir wuty, 
** closed condition for the use and enjoyment of the peopIe.S 
But the question on going into Committee is sat so much 
whether a Bill already contains all that ought to be in it, 
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as whether there is a fair probability that* Wore it loaves 
Committee, it can bo made to contain All that ought to bo 
in it. Hr. Fawcett will not deny that the Commons Bill 
contains many useful provisions, and Mr. Cross has de¬ 
clared his readiness to introduce any farther provisions 
that can bo shown to be condacive to the object he has in 
vi^ew. If there ia to bo legislation on the subject at all, it is 
not likely to take place under more favourable circum¬ 
stances than when a Bill, which is admitted to point in tlio 
right direction, is in charge of a Minister who is honestly 
anxious to make it os perfect as possible. 

Of tlio various amendments which appear in the Notice 
Paper, the most sweeping is that which Air. Cowj’kr-Temim.e 
proposes to move on the second clause. As the Bill stands, 
it provides for two things—the regulation of commons and 
the inclosuro of commons. Mr. Cowi'KR-Tkmfj.b wishes to 
see it restricted to the first of these objects, and with this 
view be proposes to insert words forbidding the Inclosuro 
Commissioners to entertain an application for the inclosuro 
of a common either in whole or in part. To justiFy this 
amendment. Mr. Cowm-ik-Temple must Bbow, not that it is 
not expedient to inclose many commons—a process which 
would give him no difficulty—but that it iB not expedient 
to inclose any. This is tantamount to Baying that there is 
no common land in any part of England over which culti¬ 
vation may beneficially bo extended. This may bo true as 
regards the neighbourhood of Ijondon or of other great 
towns—and when wo say neighbourhood, wo use the word 
in its largest sense, as applying to all waste spaces which 
lie within the limits of a long day’s excursion—but thero 
arc probably cases iu Yorkshire and the other Northern 
counties to which it is far from being yet applicable, cases 
in which judicious iuclosure need notin any way injure the 
landscape or detract from the usefulness of tho common land 
to tho scanty population of the district. In the South, 
again, it is not always true that a common is either 
ornamental or useful. It may be simply a marsh which 
yields nothing except malaria, which is incapable of regu¬ 
lation, and which must consequently bo either inclosed or 
left ulouc. There is no objection to making such changes 
iu the Bill us will show unmistakably that regulal ion, not 
imjlo&urc, is the object which the Legislature iias most at 
heart, and tho object to which the Commissioners are on 
all occasions to give precedence. But unless Mr, Cownon- 
Temper is ablo to make out a very strong case indeed, this 
particular amendment ought not to be adopted. This ob¬ 
jection does not apply to the words which Mr. Fawcei r , 
proposes to insert in the preamble. As ilia drawn, the \ 
clause recites that it is expedient to give further facilities I 
to the Commissioners to deal witii commons without in- | 
closing them. Mr. Fawcett would preface this by a recital 
that “ it is no longer expedient, as recited by tho General I 
“ Inclosuro Act 1845, to facilitate the inclosuro of com- 
“ mens.” This is no move tlmu the truth. There is nothing 
in the Bill to tnako in closures easier. All tbc new pro¬ 
visions aro directed to making them less easy than they 
arc by existing law, though not, owing to accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, by existing practice. There can be 110 harm 
therefore in making the preamble of tho Bill say plainly 
that, though powers for inclosing commons aro incidentally 
included iu it, it is not the intention of tho Bill to make 
inclosures more numerous. 

There aro two notices of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s which 
meet the objection that tho Bill os it stands does not deal 
comprehensively with the whole subject. It provides a 
machinery for making inclosures, but it does not provide 
that no iuclosure shall bo effected without this machinery. 
Some of tlio worst melosures have been made, not by tho 
Inclosure Commissioners, but by private owners acting 
in defiance of law but in a comfortable assurance that no 
one will incur the cost of a lawsuit in order to stop them. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevke proposes to onact that, after tho passing 
of tho Act, any inclosuro of a common existing at tho 
timo of such passing shall bo unlawful unless sanctioned 
by Parliament under its provisions; and by another amend¬ 
ment I10 makes tho remedy cheap and simple, by providing 
that any incloBure of a common or of any part thereof shall, 
unless sanctioned by Parliament, be deemed a public 
nuisanoe. If theso provisions are inserted in the Bill, the 
whole law of the subject will be within the fbur corners of 
the Act. It is plain that when s machinery for effecting 
inclosures is provided by law, the prohibition against 
effecting them by any other means can hard!/ 'xs 
made' 1 too. precise or too stringent. In tho pment 
State of the 'law there is a standing temptation 


to effect inolosures by tho simple process of setting 
up fences and notices to trespassers, in the belief that 
no one will be found with sufficient public spirit and 
a sufficiently long purse to appeal to a court of law for AB 
order to get the fences taken down and the notiee-boords 
removed. When the act of inclosing, except through thn 
intervention of the Commissioners, is made a pubKo 
nuisance, tho uncertainty which now (surrounds an appeal 
to the law court? will at alt events be removed. It 
would bo a useful addition to Mr. Shaw Lefevbe’s amend¬ 
ment if the Commissioners wore directed, on having the 
existence of any such nuisance brought to their know¬ 
ledge, themselves to take proceedings for its abatement. 
This would bo a perfectly appropriate function for Com¬ 
missioners charged with the protection of public interests, 
and many persons would be found to give the Commis¬ 
sioners notice of an illegal inclosuro who might not be 
ready to take even summary proceedings against the 
authors of it on their own account. Another amendment 
appears in Mr. Shaw Le it, vita's name, the object of which 
to provide that it shall not, as now, bo fatal to the proof of the 
customary right of tho inhabitants of a village to tho use of 
the village green that it can be shown to bavo boon used by 
other persons as well. Nothing can be more absurd than 
a law which allows the destruction of a village green 
because tho benefit of it has been extended beyond tho 
actual residents iu the village. It would be as reasonable to 
declare that Hyde Park should bo built over because it had 
been proved that country people os well os Londoners occa¬ 
sionally walked in it. Still, absurd as this reasoning is, it 
seems to be well-ascertained law, and, being such, it ought 
plainly to bo dealt with in any Bill which professes to deal with 
tho whole subject of commons inclosure. There are several 
amendments of smaller moment on the Notice Paper, chiefly 
referring to the public meeting which, tho Assistant-Com¬ 
missioner is directed to hold for the purpose of ascertaining 
tho local feeling about a proposed iuclosure. Some of those 
relate to tho time at which the meeting shall bo held, and 
others to tho publicity of the notices given of it. Mr. 
Macdonai.o proposes that a poll of the inhabitants of tho 
parish in which the common is situated may bo demanded 
by any inhabitant who is dissatisfied with the result of tho 
public meeting, and that tho vote shall bo taken by ballot. 
Wo cannot bnt think that this provision would in a great 
majority of cases involve a simple waste of money and 
lal>onr. Where there is no real feeling on the subject 
among tho inhabitants the poll would be a mere form; 
where there is such a feeling, sufficient means for the ex¬ 
pression of it, and for bringing that expression to llua 
knowledge of Parliament, seem already to be provided. 

Two important points remain which are not yet touched 
by any of the amendments of which notice has boon 
given. One is the absence of any instruction to the Com¬ 
missioners to take cave that tho compensation given for 
rights of common shall, when possible, bn similar in kiud 
| to the rights which are surrendered. It is all very well to 
| give u labouring man a bit of garden ground, but he cannot 
j keep a cow in a garden as lies cun on the common, and 
the* loss of milk for his children is not made up by the 
power of growing a few cabbages. The* other is tbc 
omission to givo the authorities of largo towns a locus 
standi in cast* of in closures at a distance. It has been 
suggested, for example, that in the case of all proposed in-' 
1 closures in Surrey or Kent, notice shuuld be given to tho 
Corporation of Loudon. How necessary some provision 
of this kind is may ho seen from tho lust Report ot 
the Inclosuro Commissioners. They luivo not in the 
least repented of their intention to inclose Wislcy 
Common, a scheme which would involve the destruc¬ 
tion of one of the most beautiful bits of landscape 
witiiiu easy reach of Lomlou, and the narrow interpreta¬ 
tion they have hitherto placed upon their instructions 
makes it probable that they will renew the proposal. even* 
under the Commons Bill, Wjsloy has become a leading 
case in commons’ inclosuro, so that there is not much Hr 
that any provisional order affecting it would be confirmed 
by Parliament. But, if it had not been rendered famous 
by former controversies, it would stand in groat dan ger 
from its distanco from any considerable town, mad this risk 
would be averted by tho necessity of girufjg tho Corpora¬ 
tion of Loudon notice of every proposed iuclosure iu 
Surrey, 
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qtkiin on empress. 

I T was linrtl fur the more philosopher to dispute with the master 
of fifty legions: aad it is in some ways almost as haul to 
dispute with a leader of the House of Commons or with a lender 
in- i-v-Leader or grwf/M-Leador of Opposition. He cannot indeed 
throw his adversary to the lions, or bid him go and spend the rest 
of his days in a desert island. But ho can do what for the purposes 
of argument id much the sumo; he ran carry on the argument on 
his own terms. He can cuter on a question which cannot be 
adequately discussed without going deep into historical arguments, 
and lie wav go just as deep into them as his own knowledge 
enables him, ami no further. \\ hen he gets to the end of his own 
tether, ho can dexterously imply that any body who goes farther 
must In a pedant or a dreaming antiquary. Aral if ho does bo, 
lie is sine to bo rewarded by a laugh. Fur t he lFou.-c of Commons, 
like all other assemblies and nil indiwdunis, if it docs nut exactly 
like to lm eoinplinicnted on its own ignorance, at least likes to be 
cnigralukited on the usdosnesa of tho Knowledge which it does 
not happen to possess, lie may thus convey the comfortable im¬ 
pression that both himself and the House have hit upon tho exact 
amount of knowledge which becomes them, that any move would 
bo pedantry to be laughed at, while any le,-«s would have been 
ignorance to b© ashamed of. In the debitc a week buck on the 
pi'iipuHcd litle of Empress of India Mr. DKrauli used lids art to 
period ion. jfe talked about the Antonines, because the llou-o 
is conventionally supposed to baxe read Gibbon. lie talked about 
Spenser, because the House is conventionally supposed to lane 
ui/istnred the polite literature of England. He just tmu hed on 
Henry the Eighth and Charles the Fifth, with a hint that, in 
speaking of them, he had reached the utmost amount of know¬ 
ledge that could lie deemed decorous; “ those might be con¬ 
sidered antiquarian illustrations, and ho would nut dwell on 
them.” Now whether antiquarian illu.-trutions should be dwelled 
on iu debating any question or not depends wholly on the nature 
of the subject. Oil tome of tho points which came before the 
House that favnie evening, Knightsbridgo Barracks ,1 ‘ot instance, 
or Irish Workhouse Teacher*, or even the Tieliborne Claimant, 
“ antiquarian illustrations’* might well be quite out of place, 
Ku'ii on such questions mi “ antiquarian ill us I ration'' might 
posHibly add point to some saying or other; but it could not 
Mippiy liny serious argument. But hero Mr. Disraeli starla a 
question the whole force of which lias its roots in tho p:et, and 
then decries the ouly mode of investigation which eau throw any 
light upon it. Here are two titles, one of which has, for at least 
tilleeii hundred venrs, been deemed superior to aimther tit 1 ■ Mr. 
J>ismeli lias to maintain tho paradox that it is not superior i tJ it. 
Conscious that tho witne^a ol‘ history is against him, he has to 
evade the witness of history : end very ingeniously he dees it. “ I 
deny that any Imperial dignity K superior to the (Queenly title, 
and i ilety any one to prow tho reverse." Here come*‘in the 
appeal to what is ndstnkeuly called loyalty, and that appeal is id' 
course met with JI cheer. Mr. Disvuc'i is of course ** happy to 
hear that cheer.Now, as it is haul to refute a sneer, it 
is equally hard to volute a cheer; but neither the rumor 
nor tho cheer gets rid of facts. Mr. Di-raeii's defiance 
is something like the summons at the Confirmation of a Bishop, 
wliorn all objectnvo mxited 1o cmno forward, and 
they shall be beard"; and yi*t, if Liny do come foiward, 
thev are not heard. The plain hu t is tha* ilie-, till© «>t Emperor is, 
amt, ever since It. eauio to d'-nolu suveudent v at all, always lias 
been, hold to lie Miporior to that of King. No defiance, no 
Hiicering at 44 nutiquaiiau illustration-,,'* can v‘ vt rid of the fuel. 
Mr. Diarncli's own speech is one of the pi oofs of that fact, if 
Empre-s is not u higher title* than Queen, wlml can be the motive 
tor proposing tluit tho Quemi should Hike it r lie implies 
that in assert that Empress is a higher title than Qiuun is dis¬ 
loyal, or something or other, towards ilm Lem or of the lower 
title. Mr. Disraeli docs not seem to understand that there is 
often more real dignity in n lower title than in a higher one. Tho 
Lord of Coney was ouly Lord of Corny; but. he did not wish 
to be Count or Duke. A man who holds a barony conferred by 
hid ward the First might think twice bolmv he exchanged it for a 
dukedom conferred by Mr. Disraeli. 

\Vu linve spoken >o often of these quest ion 3 that we think that 
wo may assume in our readers so me notion of the meaning of tin* 
word Emperor. Wo need not go through tho whole story, from 
Augustus and Diocletian to William of Prussia. We assume 
that our readers have knowledge enough to smile at the odd little 
.scrapsof history which are all tlmt Mr. JIsraeli lms lighted on. 
We ieel sure that they will join with tin in a general inward lueiri- 
•mentatlhe moral certainty that, if Mr. Disraeli Jiml known that 
there had been a long line of Emp'-iors of Britain iu early times, 
it lie h.ul kuown that the Act of Henry tho Eighth and the 
pm-abo of rtpeiiMjr are mo rely link*, aud not the last links, in a 
long y.iym, iu* would have found out that 44 antiquarian illustrar 
turn might be good for something. Mr. Disraeli may, before ho 
t-poai.s next time, La vn heard of a 44 Oyning and Onsero lotius Brilan- 
mc: ; Iu* may even have got up tho great dispute about Hoo-dUvc 
ana g'/c- u so, wo shall bo sure to hear something about it; 

ie iiumdarw's of |'nrminumfiirv knowledge will bo enlarged for the 
nonce. But lot in. lake Mr. Disraeli as ho is, within, to quote his 
own words, *ihe range of a limited, experience of which he may 
no pioud. lho talk about tlm Antoni ties is hardly worth refuting"; 

enough to say that in Ilnur davs Ihe Emperor was 
still in form a republican magistrate, and also "to remind Mr. Dis¬ 


raeli that Marcus was succeeded by Coipmodus. But Mr. Disraeli 
presently shows that the study which he give* to Gibbon is not 
extended to the proclamations which must have been sometimes 
put out by his own advice. ‘ 4 The Queen,” he tells us, 44 is not her 
Royal Majesty. The Queen b» described properly ab Her Majesty. 
Thereforo tho clumsy periphrasis of 1 Royal and Imperial Majesty * 
could never occur.” Mr. Disraeli does not seem to know that to 
speak of ‘ 4 Her Majesty/* unless her name or title has gone before, 
is, common as the phrase is, an ungrammatical vulgarism. The 
proper description is 44 tho Queen’s Majesty,” 44 the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majestyand it is not a frivolous question to ask whether 
that formula is to be changed for 44 the Queen and Empress's Most 
Excellent Majesty.” Again, a King is called Majesty; an Em¬ 
peror, to mark tho higher position which he claims, is called 

Imperial Majesty." If Mr. Disraeli has over travelled in any 
part of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy he must have often seen 
the letters K.K. or T.R., or even their lull form, 44 Kaiserlich- 
kbniglich,” the very formula which Mr. Disraeli says cannot occur. 
Officers in vuriouH branches are now well pleased to write R.N., 
K.E., TLA. after their names. It is not a frivolous question to 
ask whether they are to change them for something answering to 
tho K.K. and J.R. of the compound monarchy just spoken of, and 
further whether it is to be J.K. or R.R Then wo plungo into 
Mr. Disraeli's little bit of general history ;— 41 In times which will 
guldens in any way upon such a subject, I doubt whether there is 
any precedent of an Emperor milking superior to a crowned head, 
unless ihat crowned head was his avowed feudatory.” Mr. Disraeli, 
who has read < libbon, may also perhaps have read Macaulay; if so,ho 
may lmo lighted on passages speaking of * 4 Tlio Emperor, first in 
rank among Christian princes, “ Cmsnr in his solitary majesty,” 
phrases which we trust need no explanation to any reader ot ours. 
One siaiies wlu*ii Mr. Disraeli goes on to take what ho calls “the 
most remarkable instance of Imperial sway in modern history,” 
‘•The most remarkable instance ” is of course tho thing itself, tho 
Empire banded on from Diocletian to ('buries the Fifth, or, in tho 
phrase of Mr. Disraeli, “when t be Holy Roman Empire existed, 
and the (inmini Emperor was crowned at Rome and was called. 
Utesar.” NVe smile at Mr. Disraeli's grotesque confusions, and go 
on to what he acorns to think a grout discovery—namely, that 44 In 
those day s there wen* great Kings; there were Kings of Franco, 
Kings oi Spain, and Kings of England,” and, Mr. Disraeli odds, 
“ they l lexer acknowledged the supremacy of tho head of the Holy 
Roman Empire.’’ ‘‘ Never *’ sound* a little rash to one who has 
rend the history of Richard the hirst; but nobody doubts the 
geue*nl truth ol''Lira assevlioti. Those Kings did not admit the 
supremacy of the Emperor; in the ease of Henry the Eighth, 
quoted by Mr. Disraeli, and in a great number of other cases, they 
Ibi ii.n! 1 ', • r implicitly denied it; but that denial is part of the ease 
against Mr. Disraeli. IVoplo do not go out of their way to demy 
what nobody hits asserted. The supremacy of tho Emperor had to 
lie denied, Iterance it xvaa asserted , because, whilo nobody doubted that 
1 he in i pcrinl digni ty w ns higher than tho Royal, whilo nobody doubted 
that ('.a-sfir was 44 Hr biceps terra; principuui,” it was expedient to 
have it understood that he was not practically “ Mundi dominus.*’ 
So again Mr. Disraelis more modern Russian case tells equally 
ttiroiual him. Tho Russian princes, on taking tho title of Emperor, 
wore required by other princes to declare that they did not thereby 
claim any special pi uccdruce. Why this pains about the matter, 
bui because it was understood Unit., without such a disclaimer, the 
title would imply precedence, Inch use such precedence was actually 
allowed to the one ancient and lawful bearer of the title? Still we 
i-lionld like to know something more clearly about tlw period of 
hKtoiy when, as Mr. Disraeli so kindly informs the House, “ several 
female soxereigns flourished in Russia.” Mr. Disraeli’s date is 1745, 
a most mysterious year certainly, and one specially interesting to 
female sovereigns, as it was that m which a Queen of Hungary and 
A rclid lichees of A ust ria in her u xvn right became also Empress Consort 
of tin' Romans. What we do not quite understand is how in that 
year the Empress Elizabeth could have been 44 inlluonced by tho 
cireumManco that the first, Congress of Aix-la-Ohapelle was about 
to meet.” Now tho hearts of Kings, as the writers of Jlunry 
tho Second's day arc rather fond of reminding ns, are inscrutable, 
and probably lira hearts of Empresses nro inscrutable also; so it 
mnv be that Elizabeth in 17.-15 was influenced by the circum¬ 
stance tha; the (.-(ingress uf Aix-la-Ohnpclle was going to meet in 
1748. Smaller people would have been more likely to have been 
iiviluenccd by tho circumstance that tho Congress of Dresden was 
going to meet in that very year 1745. Then how about ibe first 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelfc iu 1748, when most people know that 
mi earlier peace was concluded there in 1668 P To bo sure Mr, 
1 dirndl is not bum of all this, but thinks it only probable. If so, 
the probability is of that kind which we admit in tiie case of things 
which are too strange not to be true. 

1 11 short, Mr. Disraeli first asserts that the title of Emperor is 
not higher than that of King. He then quotes a few of the end¬ 
less cases which provB that it is. From these he infers that the 
two titles mean the same thing; and lastly, because they moan tho 
same thing, he proposes that one should tie, if not taken instead of, 
at least added to the other. There is a tale of a Greek philosopher 
who said that life and death were the same to him; he was asked 
why then he did not kill himself, and answered 44 Because they are 
tho sumo to me.” When the plain question is put to Mr, Disraeli, 
If Empress and Queen are the same thing, why take the ttoqble, to 
add one to tho other ? ho first goes off into talk about ripenseft 
nuggets, and levees, and ends by saying that 44 (he change Wbqjpe 
purport the Queen has allowed him to disclose will add splenuoiir 
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even to her throno and security even to her Empire.” It Empress 
and Queen are the same thing, what fresh splendour or security 
tab he given hy calling the Queen Empress ? 

Wo turn from the Leader of the Government to him who must 
still, whenever he chooses to act as such, bo looked on ns the real 
Leader of the Opposition, Every Englishman must go along with 
the eloquent wuras in which Mr. Gladstone assorted the dignify 
of the ancient and historic name of Queon of England. Hut, 
when Mr. Gladstone gets to the historical discussion of the two 
titles, he is even more unlucky than Mr. Disraeli. Hr is, ns re¬ 
ported, unlucky to that degree that, if he were uti ordinary member 
speaking on a Wednesday, we should give him the benefit of the 
judgment of charity, and believe that what is put into his mouth 
was duo to the reporters, and not to himself. Hut when a 
member like Mr. Gladstone is speaking on a quotlinn like thi.., we 
aro hound to suppose that some attempt is made to make Urn 
report correspond with the speech. U is uumzi.ig when wo 
read:— 

If I take the Kingship of tho Era pore r of Austria whan lu* was King of 
the Romans and also King of Hungary, I find that ho was novi-r hoard of 
m Kiug of Hungary or King of the Homans, pxt'cpi in tho days when In* 
was crovrnod with the iron crown in the Cathedral of Milan. He was 
coital Emperor of Austria, uud in tluit tiilu tho Kingship vt.t* sv. allowed 
up. 

Whether this comes from Mr. Gladstone or from a reporter, we will 
not insult, our readers by enlarging on the singular chain of confu¬ 
sions which it implies’, we will only suggest that the sentence 
would not be a bad one to set. in an examination lor tho candidates 
to work out. llut what follows is, if possible, more astound¬ 
ing still. “Tho King of Prussia, when he became German Em¬ 
peror, censed, l believe, to be King of Prussia—whether he is bo 
technically or not, I cannot say—and his Kingship also became, 
entirely absorbed.” This really takes away our breath. Is it 
possible that any ono, whether Mr. Gladstone or a reporter, can 
nave a moment's doubt, as to “ Wilhelm Kaiser uud Kdnig ” being 
just as much King of Prussia us he over was? Are not the 
Empire and tho Kingdom which is a part of it periodly distinct? 
Is there not a Parliament of the Empire and a Parliament of the 
Kingdom* and is not the popular branch of the Parliament of tho 
Empire elected by universal sufTrage, while tho Parliament of the 
Kingdom is not? In this citso, it is not. Emperor but Kiug which 
iB tho absorbing title. Emperor has not absorbed King, but King 
has absorbed Duke, Margrave, and other smaller names. Then wo 
arc told that the title of King is hereditary and the title of 
Emperor is elective. “ If we except Poland, them is no other very 
strong case wo can quote historically of tho elective character in 
conjunction with the title of King.” Wo really need not go about 
to prove that nearly every kingdom in Europe is a wry strong 
case to the contrary; it itiuy be enough to ask now Mr. Gladstone 
supposes thill the Emperor first became King of the Koniuns, and 
to remind him of tho long lino of English Kings who c:im« to their 
crowm 4< ns men chose them thereto.” There is however this 
diilerenco between Mr. Gladstones speech and Mr. Disraeli's ; both 
tho sound and the unsound parte of it are evidently natural, while 
Mr. Disraeli's is evidently got up. But it is a little disheartening, 
when a question arises which can only be discuisod on strictly 
historical ground, to see the foremost, men on each Hide, of tho 
House of Commons displaying so small nn acquaintance with the 
bistort’ of their own country and of the world in general as was 
displayed in tho debate on the second reading of tho Koval Titles 


LONDON AND THll MANOR OF LYLLESToN. 

T nE westward progress of the Gallows, from Sniithfiold to Pad¬ 
dington, would enable us, if we could trace it, to solve some 
obscure points in London geography. Until they got as far as 
St. Giles's Pouud, near the junction of Tottenham Court Howl with 
Oxford Street, they retained their early title of “The Elms.'' 
Thero were “ Elms ’ in many places besides London, lit some tho 
name has lingered on, though its origin is forgotten, and many a 
suburban villa derives, in all probability, its genteel appellation 
from tlio former presence of a gibbet, on the site. It was at tho 
Elms in Sniithtiold that Wallace, Fraser, and Athol suffered. At 
St. Giles’s the Cobhtun rioters were banged, in tho reign of Henry V. 
But at the execution of Mortimer in 1330 wo first find the gallows 
nt Tyburn, and henceforth wo hear uo mqre of tho Elms. They hud 
acquired a more enduring title when thopopularear connected Tyburn 
with the modes of execution chiefly in vogue. Nor is it surprising 
that when the gallows were removed westward tho name moved 
with them; ana so we have a new Tyburn, not in tho manor of 
Tyburn, but in the manor of Lylleston, and not by the Luruside, 
but on tho summit of tho neighbouring hill. Lyllustou, no doubt, 
had little anxiety to be identified with Tyburn, and acquiesced 
silently in the misapplication of tho name, withdrawing, lbr its 
own part, towards tho north- weBt j a0 that while, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, the old original Tyburn became St. Mary- 
lebono, the mauor of LyUoaton became Lissom Grove, a mime now 
only remembered In a comparatively remote corner of what was 
once all LyUeston. But tho gallows did not rest there. Crossing 
the “road to Edgware,” they migrated again, aud this time found 
lb? themselves a third Tyburn, in a real brook, which, rising near 
the church at Paddington, flows south into the Bark; and though 
it fe said to h*veix*n dry, the course of the. stream is 


clearly marked by a depression on the Bayswater Road, whore the 
cemetery which contains the remains of Laurence Stecpe and- many 
other great men is concealed behind a kind of overgrown verity. 
This was the last Tyburn, the Tyburn of modern history. Hhte 
it wuh that Hogarth's “Idle Apprentice' 1 met lua fete*, fctytt 
ninety-nine jeans ago Dr. Dodd was hanged for forging tb# 
signature of the young Lord Chesterfield. During the wist y«W* 
before Tylmrn, as a uatiouri institution, was abolished, fef 
gallows were token down and net up on each occasion, at a 6pjot 
near the foot of t he Edgwaro Bond; the beams of which the fatal 
triangle was formed being kept between whiles at the “ Oarpenterrf 
Arms," an inn which still remains, though sheriffs and juries m 
longer dine there after tho executions os in the good days of old. 
Tho strangest sight perhaps that tlio hill over witnessed was the 
posthumous dishonour done to the bodies of Cromwell, Iretcn, 
aud Bradshaw after the Restoration, of which an eye-witnoss has 
lei t Homo particulars. Mr. Thomas Smith, who wrote a curious 
little book on the history of Hyde Park, quotes from a manuscript 
diury tho information that Cromwell** cere-cloth was green in 
colour aud very fresh. Bradshaws body had not been embalmed, 
but was rimply wrapped in a winding-sheet, and though the nose 
had perished, tho writer says, “ I knew his face,** going <m t# 
mention that the fingers and toe* were pulled off by the mob and 
handed round, aud that he bad some of them in his possession 
“ i mton," wo read, “ hung like a diied rat.*’ 

It. i* curious now, when all the natural features of the region 
haw been disguised, to *eo how completely the old names have 
perilled also. Enw people would thimt of identifying Tyburn with 
tho dihiriete round Cavendish Square and Portland Place, and 
fewer si ill would have an idea where to place LyUeston on tho 
Loudon map. But, by a curious train of events, Tyburn has become 
a name of historical importance, and Lyllesion has so utterly dis- 
uppnared that even *uch a learned man as the Into Mr. Lambert 
Lurking, in hi* \ohmie on the Hospitallers, published in 1857 by 
the Uiiiuileu Society, enema not to have known where it was, and 
puts “ t Littleton ?") n to tho word in hi* iodex. Yet LvHeston is 
really the rite of wlutt most of us know as Tyburn, and Tyburn 
itself hue become St. Marylcboue. To distinguish the two manors 
it is mavhsary to go back to Domesday itself, and to thread a mas# 
of Hubdivisions so complicated that even the painstaking Lyson# 
gave up tho attempt. Ei.^on, or LyUeston, is the western half of 
the parish of ttt. Marvlebone, and* may be roughly described a# 
tlio portion which has Duke Street, Manchester Square, And Baker 
Sired 011 tho east, and Ed aware Koad on tho west. In reality its 
eastern frontier whs marked by tho bourne or brook which has given 
its uniue, first to Tyburn, aud afterwards to St. Mary 41 le Borne,” 
and which, rising ou the south-western slope of Hampstead Hill, 
runs close by Lord II on ford's \ ilia iu the Regent's Turk, cross## 
tho road oppnrite fc>u.v.-r\. Place, ;uid reaches High Street a little 
south of the cemetery. The road from Edgware, on the other 
baud, following, as it did, the direction of tho Wotting Street, 
is ported ly straight, until it reaches llydu Park, where its 
further progress towards tho Thame* is now stopped. Two 
hundred yours ago the greater part of the manor wua void 
of buildings, and thou-jh wo have not equal information re¬ 
garding butli the uoviuem and the southern districts into 
which it was early d Bided, we know something of the 
gradual increase of the buildings. Tho manor was one of 
those marked in Domesday as “ terra in elemosinii data,” 
and was in tlio occupation of ono Kideva, who held it of the 
King. It was worth sixty shillings, and was assessed for fivo 
hide*, it would be iu lore sting to know how it came to the 
Hospitaller*, and when. But in 133S it was among the possessions 
of the Priory of St. .iutei at Glcrksnwcll, and contained, as we rend, 
twenty acre* of meadow, with a bundled of wood, and was womb 
ton pounds, it was ihuu occupied by “Domiuus Will el unis de 
Clyf " for tho term ol' hi» life, and 41 uuurn niesuagium w is spoken 
of* us upon it. So far, it seems to have been undivided. There 
was much wild land, *.l here was some farm land; and the rnanor- 
lioubo very probably stood whore, with a dilfcrent name, it still 
sutiids. There is uo mention of the gallows, but when we get 
another aud later account of tho manor, they had evidently boon 
long set up in the south-western corner. In 1512 the Prior of tho 
Uidor, “ Lord Thomas Doc writ,” granted to John Blennerhnsaet 
and Johan his wife a Inane for fifty \cars of a farm which com¬ 
prises the whole of what is now the Portuinu estate. Tho farm is 
very fully desciilwd, and him never since been divided. It is called 
a ** parcel of ilie nmiior of LiJeatono, in the county of Middlesex, 
late in tho fenure* of Thomas Hobson, under the annual rent 
of SI,, payable at fheir house in Olerkenwcli,” and consisted of Six 
fields, besides twenty acres of“EurseOofG ’’and two doses called 
“ Shtfpcoit Haws,' which may be translated into the bushes by the 
Hhoeptold. The mi me* of tho six fields are the most valuable. From 
them we learn, not only that people were hanged in the neighbour¬ 
hood, but that they were there hanged in chains, and that, for the 
rest, the district resembled the neighbouring .< tifgtriets of Hyde 
and Marylebone iu that it was devoted to field sports. It was 
sometime* said a little later that Henry VHI. could pass from his 
palace at St. James's to Higligat# through hunting rounds; and 
we can well understand it when wo read that. besidSf the Great 
Gibbet Field and the Little Gibbet Field, this estate contained a 
place for badger-baiting, tho Brock stand, as well as a Hawk Field 
and a Teasel Croft, where probably falcons were trained. Tho exact 
situation of each of these divisions cannot now be ascertained. 
The two Gibbet Fields were probably towards the south-west era 
corner *, the furze* and haws beyond a depression, almost amount- 
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ing to the dignity of a ravine, which ran east and west a little to 
the northward of what is now HpjKsr Berkeley Street. 

Of Thomas Hobson, the tenant before Blennerhasset, we know 
little, except that he leased much land in this part of London. 
Certain it is that the two greatest estates now in the pariah, those 
namely of the l)uko of Portland and of the Viscount Portinnn, as 
well as n piecetkt* IfaspMJl\8 Park, all belonged to him, and hud 
JUiiJwMOTeseen their future importance, we might now have among 
our dukes a name upon which po far littlo lustre has been shod, 
though it is not wholly unknown to fame. The Cambridge 
carrier of a later generation, tlio owner of the dog whose pride 
occasioned its violent death, iho man who let homes lo under¬ 
graduates, and insisted on their always taking the one which 
tad ri*ated longest and stood mwt the door (whonco “Hob¬ 
son's choice”), might, if old Thomas Hobson lmd known 
better, have figured with Seymours and Jlentincks among 
oar most ancient nobility. Hut the chance of founding a great 
family was seized with much greater foresight by the Chief 
Justice, Sir William Porluuin. lie first bought the lease from 
IllonnerlMSSct’s executors, and after the involution bought the 
reversion of the freehold. Tins reversion had boon sold or given 
by Philip and Mary lo one William Morgan and another, having 
fallen to the Crown on the dissolution; and so when Sir 
William’s lease run out lie became the owner, and the two 
hundred and twenty acres, including ( 5 rent CJibbct bifid and Littlo 
(iibbot Field, became the Porlrnun estate. To laico the liutlier 
descent of the farm would be only tedious; but. in order Lo under¬ 
stand the significance of the n.nues which have so completely 
superwed*»d those of the flrn.it Gibbet Pi-id and the rest, wo may 
note thut tlio nmlo lino of the IWUmns failed with the great- 
grandson of Sir William, on which 'lie estate went to William 
Berkeley, whoso mother, a Spelo, was niece of the last of 
the Perlmans. Thu Berkeley* however, did not inherit at 
once, as tho estate was beqinuihed first to one of the Seymours, 
a descendant of the l’rotetor Somerset. Thus we have 
Berkeley Street and Seymou* Street, and, from tb« original 
name of the owner, now n&suimd by tho Berkeleys, wo have Port- 
man Square, which was began ibout llin year 1760. Previously 
“Great Berkeley Street" mil from Manchester Square to tho 
Kdgware Road, and tho square, vets not completed for upwards of 
twenty years. Most of the houses have been built since 
tlie middle of the last century, and two Adam Streets and two 
Quebec Streets supply us belli with tho name' of the architect 
and an approximate date, lUuigh fashion did not incline to the 
new district until the monthly show at “Tyburn” hau !>»en 
abolished iu 1783. Orebun-lWinan and Bryiinston in HiumA- 
shiie, the country seats ol' its pott'cA-ors, irho their names 
to various Mocks of 1 milling, and though the Hoard of Works 
have “ abolished subsidiftty names,’* and one of the Aduin Streets, 
has disappeared, it was erey a few years ago lo disliiig^jab-The 
boundaries of the estate bv the names at the cm nuy^, Tbe present 
value of this farm it vvoiid bn impossible ^^*$niiire correctly, but 
it may be worth while to observe tlia.^fno eight pounds which 
was Hobsons rent for the presetVo'?thin m estate would, if multi¬ 
plied by twenty', only bring a turn equal to what is now paid for u 
moderately good house oil the miuu land; ami tbeie are probably 
as many as fifteen hundred such houses ou the estate. 

Tho PorLman estate, however, forms only o part ofvtho whole 
mauor. Tho bouhe and park about it had it very diUcnkit history, 
and one by uo means so simple as that, of the manor t:|rm. Tho 
grounds wore divided uud f.ul«lisided. A part undo marked 
by Lyon Place, a “subsidiary name" iu Kdgware fiuad, was 
purchased by Lyon, tlm founder of Harrow School; but 
the greater portion of the shrunk mama* of LyHeston, then known 
ns idsnon Grove, together wilh the manor-house, was in 1792 
the property* of a certain Captain Lloyd of the linurds, lie sold 
it in lots, and the number of o.\ tiers was iudelinite’v increased, 
though a great part of Llic estate, and tho manor'lion -e itself, passed 
into the hands of u Mr. Unmmrt. Jle rebuilt iho house in a 
handsome style, and it still exists, though its original name is Jong 
forgotten. The usefulness of Qiiccm Charlottes Lying-in Hospital 
might lie impaired if it were s?ill called LylleMon Manor House; 
but a future biographer muy lind it a convenient way of men¬ 
tioning the* birthplace of some one who has risen iu the world. 
The park nud mansion have thus lost their ancient character; the 
house has become n hospital, and the park a labyrinth of crowded 
and squalid dwellings; while the farm, when it had for centuries 
been identified with all that is uiMopulublc in our annuls, and had 
been, so tt>‘ speak, repudiated by the manor, aud forced to change 
its imm<\ litis now become the site of a quarter hardly less fashionable 
-han the neighbouring (Irosvenor district. If tho name of Tyburn sur¬ 
vives at alt, it is neitfiorin the original Tyburn, in>r even in Lylles- 
iotj, ila- biter Tyburu, but in Tv burn ia. tho more aristocratic part 
»-f th.. parish of Paddington* The “ unum websungiiuii” of 1338 
lias b- r. , uiued into tho thou.muds of houses, the hundreds of streets 
and which reach from Manchester Square to tiic Kdgware 

Koad. Au iron tablet in tn.i Park railing is all that remains of 
M ' r f* L::, l u k«'. Tyburn Lane Ima Womc Jhivk Lane, and Tyburn 
" lW . Ktivi t. The modem inquirer will endeavour in vain 

to ldi-niity luvul Gibbet Field with iVrtmnu Square, or Sbepcott 
llawa vs ith the die of Quelle Chapel. 


WALT WHITMAN. 

A STRANGELY impudent agitation has just boon started with 
regard to what is called 41 Walt Whitman’s Actual American 
Position.” Whitman,it may be explained, is an American writer who 
some years back attracted attention bv a volume of so-called poems 
which wore chiefly remarkable for their absurd extravagance and 
shameless obscenity, and who has since, we are glad to say, 
been littlo hoard of among decent people. It now appears that, 
although there is a small coterie of persons in this country who are 
not ashamed to con less their liking lor Whitman’s nastiness, his 
own countrymen have universally repudiated him. 44 The real truth,” 
snys an American journal, which has taken up the subject appa¬ 
rently in tho interest of Whitman, “ is that, with the exception of a 
very few readers, Whitman’s poems in their public reception have 
fallen still-born in this country. They have been met, and are met 
to-day, with the determined denial, disgust, and scorn of orthodox 
American authors, publishers, and editors, and in a pecuniary aud 
worldly sense have certainly wrecked the life of thoir author.” 

“ No established publishing house will publish his books. Most of 
tho stoics will not even sell them.” 44 Repeated attempts to secure a 
small income by writing for the magazines during his illness have 
been utter failures. The Atlantic will not touch him. Ilia offer¬ 
ings to JScribner am returned with insulting notes; the Galiuvy 
tho same, llarjters did print a couple of bis pieces two yean 
ago, but imperative orders from bead-quarters have stopped 
anything further. All the established American poets studiously 
ignore Whitman.” Wo aro of course sorry that Whitman, or any 
other man, should be in sore distress, but we must say that we are 
very glad indeed to hear that his writings are unsaleable, and that 
110 respectable publisher or editor in America will give him coun¬ 
tenance by printing bis contributions. This fact, if it is true, shows 
that tho moral sense of the American public is, after all, not quite 
ho much deadened as some recent events might lead one to imagine 
If the AVw York Herald will not have anything to do with 
Walt Whitman, it is a proof that even tho Herald draws the 
line somewhere. We can only regret that the Hamo view is 
not taken by all publishers on this side of the ocean, and 
that there is one firm at least in London which is not ashamed to 
advertise a “ complete ” edition of Whitman's works. We have 
no desire to pry into the details of Whitman’s private life. 
The description which he gives of himself in his writings as 
14 disorderly, fleshly, sensual,” and fond of loafing, is not perhaps 
to be taken in a literal sense; uud iu any cose wo have no ilesiro 
to speculate ns to how far his private life may have been im¬ 
prudent or irregular. Tho important fact is that he has found it 
impossible to get a living by his writings, which are everywhere 
shunned aud rejected. Considering the character of these writings, 
th&smrrato us a very natural and desirable result, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand why people should be expected to buy an 
article which disgusts them. Some of Mr. Whitmun's friends 
and admirers in London have, however, worked themselves into a 
state of theatrical indignation with regard to the treatment 
of this groat man by his unappreciative ami ungrateful country¬ 
men. Mr. Robert Buchanan, who has made himself the 
mouthpiece of this extraordinary agitation, not only claims for 
Whitmau 44 literary immortality,*’ but exalts bis 44 inelfablo good- 
icss ” and 44 beneficence,” and declares, in a passage flavoured with 
a touch of blasphemy which wo prefer not to quote, that 44 only 
this last couaccrution of Martyrdom was wanting to complete our 
poet’s apotheosis.” Mr. Buchanan, being himself a poet, naturally 
chafes against tho restraints of ordinary prose, and we are treated to 
a wonderful picture, in the highest Btvle of fine language, of a “ golden 
eagle hick to death, worn with age and famine, or with both, passing 
with weary waft of wing from promontory to promontory, from 
peak to peak, pursued by a crowd of prosperous rooks and crows, 
who full screaming back whenever the noble bird turns his in¬ 
dignant head, and which follow frantically once more, hooting 
behind him, whenever he ascends again on his way.” This is aU 
very fine no doubt iu its way, hut it may be thought to be baldly 
a fair description of the cane of a dirty bird which is shunned on 
account of its unclean habits. Mr. Buchanan also breaks out into 
furious vituperation against all American publishers and men of 
loiters, whom he abuses in the most vulgar terms; and warns the 
American nation collectively that its “ honour will bo tarnished 
tcrnally by tho murder of its only remaining prophet.” Mr. 



>f England.” 

From tho height of this rhapsodical outburst it is a sad descent 
to tho prosaic facts of the case. It is of course open to any one 
who admires, or is simply sorry for, Whitman to subscribe for his 
support; but it is difficult to understand why those who dislike his 
liagmnt indecencies should bo denounced because they do not feel 
inclined to give him any encouragement. Mr. Buchanan him self, 
though he does not scruple to rank Whitman with the Saviour, anil 
declares that his teaching is 44 as Heavenly manna,” thinks it ne¬ 
cessary to “disclaim entire sympathy with Whitman's materialistic 
idealism, which seems to go too far in tho direction of illuminating 
the execrable.” Mr. Buchanan does not explain exactly what he 
means by 44 execrable,” but in any sense such an admission goes far 

to justify the distrust and loathing with wh JL — 4 - 

both here and in America. Mr. J 


_ i holds that * 4 these ] 

experiments in poetry” are 41 destined to exercise an extraordinary 
influence on the future of religion as well as poetry,” mid thls> m 
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aaye, " no one who has read his works will deny.” Public opinion, 
however, both here and in America, has expressed itself very 
decisively as to these great experiments; and there is very little 
chance of Mr, Buchanan or any of his associates bringing the world 
round to a different view. It is no doubt true that there are many 
people who have never road W hitman’s so-called poetry all through, 
hut enough is known to show that it is an attempt to make 
animal brutality and indecency pass for poetry. No doubt the 
present effort to revive curiosity on the subject will bo a useful 
advertisement to any bookseller who happens to have a stock 
of Whitman's garbage on hand. It must be remembered, 
however, that his earlier works have been before the public for 
some twenty years, and tlmt during the whole of that time the 
opinion originally formed of them has been steadily sustained, and, 
if possible, intensified j and there is, we imagine, very little danger 
of this judgment being now reversed by friendly puffery and 
agitation, even when such great authorities as Mr. iiucluman 
supposes himself to be take up the matter. There are, no doubt, 
questions both of art and philosophy on which public opinion at 
times goes astray*, but iu tbo present instance the elementary 
instincts of mankind are sufficient to settle the question. There 
would indeed need to be a very remarkable change both in the 
moral and intellectual constitution of educated people before such 
writings as 4 hose of Whitman could be accepted as, in any sense, 
honest literature. 

When Mr. Buchanan screeches about “ literary outlawry/'“ mur¬ 
der," and “ official persecution," he is obviously only talking nonaenso. 
We have no desire to say auything in disparagement of American 
publishers, but they are no doubt not absolutely exempt from the 
weaknesses of other tradesmen; and wo suspect that, if there 
easily were a market anywhere for Whitman’s wares, he would 
have no difficulty in finding some one to retail them for him. it is 
reasonable toassumo that American publishers and editors know their 
own business,and that they have sufficient reasons for having nothing 
to do with Mr. Whitman. lie has chosen to identify himself with un¬ 
savoury things, and whatever he might now write, his nAme would 
be a taint to any respectable periodical. The fact is that it was only 
the indecent exposure which Whitman made of himself in the 
first instance that attracted passing attention to him as a sort of 
psychological monstrosity. Apart from his scandalous eccentrici¬ 
ties, his writings are poor stuff', and the affectation of deep philo¬ 
sophy is easily seen through. The assumption that a man who 
sets himself to outrage public decency should be gratefully sup¬ 
ported by public charity is certainly a very curious one. Mr. 
Buchanan asserts that his idol jias many worshippers in this 
country, but wo venture to say that this is a part of his delusion ; 
and we may odd that thosu who are so unfortunate in their tastes 
as to belong to this sect would perhaps act prudently fur themselves 
in not proclaiming it too loudly. The conclusion would seem to 
be that the. “ illumination of the execrable" is not a remunerative 
business; and so far the lesson is a useful one, and may be taken to 
heart by any other writers who have a weakness that wav. There 
is also, however, a general principle underlying .Mr. Buchanan's 
letter which deserves notice, lie appears to imagine that society 
is bound, as a matter of course, to contribute to the maintenance 
of any one who chooses to set up ns a man of genius. Tko 
genius may be less apparent than soino other characteristics, but 
society is bound all the same to accept implicitly the claimants 
own assurance, and that of a few sympathetic, friends, that he is a 
genius, and to provide for him accordingly. This, we fancy, is a 
favourite idea with a certain class of poets, who have usually 
reasons of their own for holding that their incomes ought not to 
be dependent merely on the popularity of their works and the 
respect in which they are held by those who know them. Instances 
can no doubt bo mentioned of great poets who were not sufficiently 
appreciated while alive; but, on the other hand, it would be rather 
hazardous to undertake to provide for every one who, believing 
himself to be a poet, could not get a living by bis works. ’NYe 
should then havo a hue fiock of hard-up *‘ golden eagles ” eager to 
take, advantage of publio charity. If the appeal on behulf of 
Whitman were based simply on liis age and indigence, we should 
sot think ourselves bound to say anything ngniust it. But. the 
plan proposed is to help him to circulate his writings, and thus 
implies approval of them. It is satisfactory to believe that 
agitation tor such a purpose is likely to prove as futile as it is 
audacious. 


MONTALEMBERT’8 LAST WORDS. 

O UR readers may recollect that wo referred some weeks ago to 
a violent attack made in the Ultramontane newspapers, both 
English and foreign, on Br. Bollinger and Mr. Gladstone, lor un 
alleged breach of honour and good faith. They were chiuged with 
publishing private papers of the late Count do Montalerabert, which 
happened to havo fallen into their hands, in defiance of the wishes, 
ana even the urgent request, of his natural representatives, and to 
the injury of his reputation. “ Indecent," “ insulting," « scanda¬ 
lous," “blackening character," were among the polite epithets 
lavished on the “distinguished" culprits. We were able to state 
jtt the time that Mr. Gladstone had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, and we ventured to surmise with tolerable confidence 
that, if Or. Bollinger was really concerned in it, he had good rea¬ 
sons for acting as he did, and bad violated no confidence. The 
mystery is bleared up now, and it tuns out as we suspected 
—first, that Dr. DGHinsw had as little to do with the publi¬ 


cation as Mr. Gladstone, and, secondly, thnt it took place in ac¬ 
cordance with the express directions of ihe illustrious author himself. 
The famous paper—lor such it lias now become— L'RtjMpto et la 
UfoerM U now ill course of publication in the Biblivlld-qu* Onivereellti ' 
et Jtevue 'tfutsts, and the editor prefixes to the first part of it, in the 
number for January, au explanatmy notice. When the artiole was 
refused admission into the ( ’orrt.y tombing Montalembert taut copies 
of it to several friends, among whom vow Father llyacinthe, and 
a letter addressed to him on January 17, 1669, expressly authorized 
its publication after his death. This nuluoriralion was never 
revoked, although the two friends wore in constant aud affectionate 
intercourse to the last. Father IFv.ieintlu* accordingly wrote after 
Montalembert's death to his family and executors to ascertain their 
intentions about the paper, aud they replied that it would appear 
in one of the volumes of his posthumous works, lie 1 hero fore took no 
further steps himself, but after waiting live years he has naturally 
judged it quite time to carry out Aloatakuubert's directions, which 
it had become pretty clear would otherwise remain a dead letter. 
This article is, as the editor remarks, “ in some sort his political, 
literary, and religious testament." And we may add for ourselves 
thut it acquires a still further interest from its direct bearing on 
the present circumstances of Spain. Only the other day the Timet 
quoted from the } "oce della Verita an article on the collapse of the 
Oarlist insurrection, embodying, iu language sufficiently un¬ 
equivocal, the very principles which it was M ontalembert’s aim to 
combat and denounce in these, bis almost dying' words. It Bpeaka 
of the suppression of “ Christian principles identified in Oarlisiu," of 
the Alfohsists as monarchical traitors, u opposing a bastard Chris¬ 
tianity to Catholicism,' 1 and of the failure of “ the two Christian 
Monarchies" (of Henry V. and Charles VII.) in France and Spain. 
We give one short exiract:— 

In Spain, who bein-vc-j in pacification after thn defeat of Charles VII. ? 
Thu religious art which the Mudriti diplomatitils celebrated in Romo cm 
Sunday lust in the church of Suntu Muna di Mon Pirate, instead of a Te 
Dvmnl should have been a Miurertu The great misfortunes of poor Spain 
commence now. 

What Montnlombevt thought of the position of Bon Carlos and 
Iwibolla will appear presently. But he takes a more comprehensive 
view of Spanish altaira, and traces the e\ils under which the 
country is now suffering to causes long anterior to any modem 
•quarrel of rival claimants for the throne. 

We are bidden at the beginning to contemplate the “ grand and 
prodigious spectacle and lesson ” of what was one© the first nation 
in the Christian world, now enervated, debased, poisoned, dis¬ 
honoured by a long course of spiritual aud temporal despotism— 
the absolute monarchy and the inquisition. The writer recalls 
with enthusiasm the “ rude and robust adolescence "of it? heroic age, 
which four centuries of despotism have destroyed. For up to the 
mid of tlio fourteenth century the power of "the Inquisition was 
hardly felt, and Jews and Moors wore left in peace. The eight 
marvellous centuries which went before, whatever their occasional 
faults of pride ami cruelly, jw-seut a noble spectacle on the whole, 
in marked rontmt to ihu subsequent period ; “jamais 1 ombre du 
valet ui du courtisun. Tout© bassesse y eat incnniiue, impossible." 
“ .Spain up to the nineteenth century was n confederacy of repub¬ 
lics, rather municipal than feudal, of which the Kings were but 
tho presidents, ouch having its own laws, usages, rights, spirit, and 
distinct individual life. There was life and independence every¬ 
where." It Wits the prototype ol' tlmt English Constitution which 
Montalembcvt so ardently admired :— 

Strange and wholly forgotten us it is, and though it seems almost ln- 
rreditih, it ainnnt hr dinied that tho Spanish preioded by a century tlia 
luigliidi themselves iu the underfunding, acquisition, aud practice of nil 
public and civil liberties. A parliamentary royalty, restrained anil con* 
troll, d, that is, by the national avsi-iul.li.^, when already lost in France and 
scarcely sketched out in England, was universally recognized iu Spain, 
when the lilack Prince came to tight with our Duguesclin. The English 
historians, with Robertson at their head, are the first to avow it. 

But. on this glorious past there supervened tho most lamentable 
translormalion tho world lias ever witnessed. “And for what 
cause ? The abdication of ail entire people iu favour of its masters, 
and the too ultimate union of tho altar and tho throne. 1 It was 
when the monarchy absorbed all power, with the aid of the Inqui¬ 
sition, and the victorious Church abused its victory by proscribing 
first Jews, then Moors, then Protestants, then all discussion” 
research, or liberty, that all was lost. I'he once noble nation 
degenerated into a race of persecutors and slaves. Without at 
all* adopting the modem dream of an absolute separation of 
Church and State, the author thinks even that a thousandfold 
preferable to the absorption of either power by the other, and their 
mutual identification and “ p.rjrtoitatioit." But for more than three 
centuries the inquisition, “ created for the service of God and 
their Highnesses," ns the first Grand Inquisitor said iu 1484, 
was the scourge of Spain iiud the horror of the Christian 
world, an imspousiblo secret police, superseding even episcopal 
authority. Catholics indeed have abundant reason to curse 
ita memory, but not—tho author thinks—contemporary demo¬ 
crats, whose cause it has served, and whom it has supplied, 
with a precedent; the Inquisition was the model 01 outf 
modern terrorists. This monstrous institution became the Vtuntdre 
which at last swallowed up all society, and never ceased tofc* 
till it had loit nothing to destroy. The period of despotism began 
with Charles \\, “ who enthroned Omsarism in the freest or all 
countries, itud infected the whole of Europe." And to this evil 
firther succeeded a yot more evil son, Philip It., who consum¬ 
mated his work. « The soul of Spain was petrified in his bloody 
heads; henceforth it only survived in a state of intermittent 
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sleep, broken bv aufoa-da-jY.” Anti the condition of its subject 
Stnte** was, if’possible, worse. We may take as an example 
(Ju/.iiuui, Viceroy of Naples from 1637 to 1644, who boasted that 
he lmd not left four families in a condition to make n 
£, >(M l meal. The destruction of till intellectual life naturally 
followed the destruction of all public and civil life. “Igno¬ 
rance and stupidity became tlio 0110 way of salvation.” Mate¬ 
rial decadence fallowed on moral j tho country became de¬ 
populated and sterile, arid at last, “army, marine, commerce, 
i ml us try, nuricultun*, pquilrttion, science, literature, arts, influence, 
all disappeared lO/atlur.” There is not such another example of 
national ruin in history. From tho sixteenth ivuuiry Spain has 
had no {Treat PtJih'sm.in, general, or prince: in the eighteenth sho 
had not even an nr* if! or author worth naming, while Fiance, 
England, and (b Timmy were in the zenith of their priory. The 
Marquis of Aiv^on, Foreign Minister of Louis X\ alter ex¬ 
amining Iho condiiion of Spain, speaks of a “ corrupt tk»urt, courtier j 
ministers, ‘/reedy women, munilns ct iufrif/anfm ’’; of a cruel 
and superstitious piety, whole provinces without inhabitants, and 
winds up lna description, “ Un rol espugnoL n'ost quo In chef d’un 
scrail dtfvut.” At last came Napoleon and Mural, and the Inqui¬ 
sition terminated its shameful and hideous career by wallowing 
in the dust at theii iecL| it publislunl an edict, the dav after 
tho rising of Madrid and the atrocious of innocents, 

covering tlm French villi eulogies, nnd sti^uiiiti/du^ its country¬ 
men as “ seditious, tiv.e het o'is, aud rebel lions.” 

And hero Morj^lemlvrt. pauses in his irlnomy retrospect to 
inquire what are ih»- ln»;.i ■, of a recovery of Spain. Every one «e- 
knowledge* l|u* fine ({ualities of rile people, misgoverned and 
corrupted fis they h.iv>* been. Thev nr<* good, enurtvous, utliiMe, 
hospitable, lull of natural louro and dignity, sob t, frugal, and 
high-spirited; and the pots ai of tyrinny has not here, ns in ihe 
Fast, tainted the. ;,mm ^ of life. Jle llieretbru hope* for tln-ir 
recovery, “ with the lervuur of Christian charity and liberal 
fraternity,” but does nut \ on lure, to predict. it. There is iudeed 110 
incompatibility bei ween the imi-nilioe and free spirit of the people 
and their religious lhnh, which levs, in truth, imparted to it a 
fresh energy nnd ardour; Ihe fault lay in the too close alliance 
between tho f’hurch and the nbsoluto monarchy. As to tho 
quarrel between the rival dynasties, the fact happens to bo that 
Isabella represents the ancient Spanish rigid. and Don Curios a 
novel right, tho sole creation of uiouarchicnl omnijioteucL* ; though, 
by a si range caprice of d'M iny, sic* hia be"n taken to represent 
modern ideas, aud ]>n:i(.Urh.s nil the superanmiat- d and retrograde 
intorests and syni]».iti>i.*s ol' ;ib-»olutism, and he lia.i -. .Tiiingly had 
the support of tho parth-ow of spirit uul nnd tempuri’ <i •fpotinm all 
over Europe. Tho Salic law 1- no par! of fin* gt-munc monarchical 
traditions of Spain, m i w,»s in Fiv.nee, hut was introduced by a 
lucre arbitrary au I aue'cralic act of IMniip- V., in contravention 
of those traditions, jit I run^cjiiejitlv mi trim l/e/ilimist principles 
Isabella lias a belter claim ih.m Don Carlo*. Not licit her 
fall had un> thing to do with these Con ^derations 0110 way or tho 
other. She lost her crown l» t.iiim* her conduct h.id produced a moral 
revolution in the he irl of h--r jiceple. bill tlu-iv was as little to admire 
or respect in her eno.nl»-*in her -upp"i r i*Ts It was a mistake, 
tho author thin!-.* --ami In* did uni live to *eu il remedied—in 
sacrificing her to piv^traIt - her whole family. YW may presun 10 
therefore that, wa:n: lm nliil amo;j£ us, Los sympailiiei w« ild be 
with Alfonso. 

It is howoer chiefly inlli • iii'ey^U of redition that Mont.a- 
lombcrt look up his pci, and not to nthnnHn the claims of this 
or that particular dyn’.s!y, ami ho .neutdimrlv tininuuherU with 
a very just severity on lie.- I Itiitun.nl .010 view of the tituurion, 
which, as we have already m-i-m. is < uitv enamoured of what 
lie baa shown to be tlm filed vice-* of ifie, political and eccle¬ 
siastical government of Spain. D is .rather amusing, however, to 
find the Cat/oli/pir dr limit l As of Septeiidiev 26, 1S68, applying 
to Isabella’s i a>v<*reiiouy tin* \ery l t.u applied by the Vw'e drllu 
Veritil in Marcii 1S76 to Don I '.irh^, who Uitfl not then come into 
the Held. “ »Si Isabella mic. nmbril, 1 l>p,vgne serait perdue pour 
lo CuLholicisme, perd'te pour It. mv' 4 do Tnrdro en Europe, et Je 
demior gouvcniemenl i ‘rtie<i< u-unuit dii-pnru du vieux morale.” As 
though, remarks Ihe nut'.nr, IL-!l* i.uii was not. n Christian 
Government, or Etwbuul, *• w ere lor ihirty years has reigned 
H woman who weirs ih.* mo-t glorious {ra'tji/rii'/txvrnif?) 
croAvu of tho modem n.oi'i! wiiluml a brc.ith of calumny 
Imving over tarnished her for fom>'’: nnd then follow3 a long 
nnd eloquent pnsanim 1 n-::^r:ng the rebria of Victoria and Isa¬ 
bella. Moutalenibcrt + noilung to tiud fault with in the pro- 
gramma of tlm rcvojmio;i.;n Juiifa of Madrid in October 1860, 
though it includes “ lib. rly of v»ordii[»,” w Iiicdi the ntramontanes 
indignantly denoiiMca as i.icomp.itit*!e with Catholicism, bidding 
Spain choose between tbu two. for boih L^'lber she cannot keep. 
“And pray, why not P O L-iv.it and IhtL* prophets I” ad;s their 
critic; nnd ho challenges then* to name a single country in tho 
world where liberty of worship has injured Catholicism, uniesa it 
bo Italy, where the question is complicated by other and excep¬ 
tional consideration*. On tlm contrary, epoaking as a politician and 
a practical man, lm f eels sure, that it has gained immensoly by this 
lmoity in Vr,u 3, llelgium, llollartd, England, Ireland, (T'*.rnuiny, 
and Switzerland; und he denies that this liboity is an invention of 
1 roteytantism ; *• it in«i inclivo outgrowth of the modern spirit 

rv» in pjiwsing 

T . |, p , , --.1..—.Ler of history. 

1 no Ivoformcra ol tho sixteenth century, one nud all, as wo have 
more than once had oouisiuu to show, proclaimed th j principle of in¬ 


tolerance in tho most emphatic terms, and acted upon ft whenever 
they had tho power. Montolembert, by the way, quotes with 
warm approval whAt was, when he wrote, a recent observation 
of our own {Saturday Review, Oct. 17, 1868), that « Sweden 
is now left Alone in her glory as the one persecuting country m 
Europe.” Liberty of worship, he says, is like th© printing press; 
“ it may be used for good or evil, but one cannot part with it.” 
Catholics may detest and abuse it, if they choose, instead of taking 
advantage of it, but they will bo obliged to rest content with ‘ a 
Platonic enmity.” That liberty of all kinds may be grossly abused 
is not ut all denied, and there is ft sbvero and powerful criticism, 
nut without a good deal of justice, on the illiwrality of Liberals, 
specially as exemplified not in the professions but the practice or 
tlm Spanish Governmout in 1868. We have no room, however, 
for any further extracts. Our main object has been to give our 
readers some notion of the contents of these remarkable papers, 
which they will find well worth perusing in their entirety. We 
may perhaps have occasion to return to them hereafter when the 
series is complete. 


SERVANTS. # 

T IIE letter to the Daily Telegraph in which Mr. Charles- 
Keade, with his acr.utdomcd mingling of force and extrava¬ 
gance. lately proposed a simple remedy for an evil state ol thiugs- 
wltich has long existed, 1ms, us might, bo expected, produced iu- 
1111 nuruble replies. Mr. IIcade, referring to the death of a semp¬ 
stress by starvation, headed his letter with the striking phrase 
“ 2 Stn.rui.tion ItefuMiig lMenty,” and said that ho had observed tho 
world to Jm full of 44 live counterparts ” who could never find ouch 
other out, in spite of the advertisement sheet, which he regards as 
“ un incalculable boon to mankind.” This institution, according 
to him, has done much to bring together u counterpart individuals , r 
but lms failed to bring together two counterpart classes consisting 
of, buy, two thousand honest, virtuous, industrious young 
women, working hard and half starved,” and “at least twenty 
thousand other women holding out plenty in both hands, and that 
plenty rejected with scorn by young women of very litt.lo merit,” 
or accepted only under certain’ vexatious conditions. This state¬ 
ment Hecms a little obscure, but Mr. lve;i<lo weut on to “ speak more 
plainly,” and to assert what is undoubtedly true, that it becomes 
more and more difficult as timo goes on to obtain good servants, 
nnd that masters and mistresses are very often tho victims of 
oppression. Thera is nothing new in this; but since the days of 
Mr. Leech's fcJervftutgalisiu ” pictures tho matter has fallen more 
or Jess out of notice. And there is of course another side to tho 
question which Mr. Leech's keen and just observation did not pasa 
over. All of us know a household or two whore the inattention 
and insolence of pctvuuIs are clearly enough marked, where an 
autocratic power is wielded by a butler to whose whims habit 
induces tho whole houso to submit, or is divided between him and 
a long-established upper housemaid who is at no pains to conceal 
her resentment, at the trouble given by the presence of visitors. In. 
such houses tho mere inquiry whether tho master or mistress is 
at homo is regarded as au insult, and you are made to feol that 
you experience a signal mark ‘of condescension in receiving an 
answer to it. Ollier servants of this class, v/bich may bo regarded 
as the worst, may bo seen any evening pushing and scrambling, 
revrurdleas of anything but their own convenience, to call up 
carriages at the end of a play. For the unmannerly behaviour 
which characterizes this clusf of servants there are invariably faults 
011 both sides to account. Want of consideration leads their 
employers to regard servants as necessary adjuncts of human life, 
but as having no part of their own in it, and natural solf-assertiou 
leads tho servants to draw attention to their existence by making 
things aa unpleasant as they can to their employers and their 
employers’ guests. Tims the relation^ of master and servant 
develop into an endurance, on the. one side, which is patient from 
mere Laziness of all kinds of discomfort, and an ever-growing 
tyranny on the other. 

It is not of this kind of service that Mr. Koade's letter treated^ 
but it will, we think, be found that the same selfishness among 
employers which fosters tho conduct we have spoken of in tho 
better-paid class of servants operates os a reason against “ half- 
starved sempstresses ” euteriug ift service which, according to Mr. 
Kendo, oilers every comfort of life in return for very moderate 
exertions. Jt is to bo feared, however, that he has represented tho 
conditions of service rather us they ought to be than as they ore. 
“ It is true,” ho says, “ that a female servant cannot run into th© 
etieet whenever she likes. Hut she sometimes goes on errands, 
and takes her lime. She slips out eternally, and gets out on© 
evening, at least, ©Very week. . . . She comes out of a singlo 
room, where she pigs with her relations, and she receives as rsmu~ 
deration for her service# a nice clean room all to herselL” That 
letter went on to state, what seems to us fair enough, that them is 
no reason why servants' wages should b© -raised in proportion to 
mechanics', as in the latter cose the price of prorisions has to 
be considered, while in tho formor it baa not; tmd it con* 
eluded by Haying that the pay of a housemaid in kfrd «®d 
money amounts to about 70 4 . a year. There may*. no doubt, 
be housemaids' places corresponding to th© attractive demrip* 
tion which Mr. Beads has given, hut it s» dottbutol whether to 
girl who came, os he delicately puts it, toom: u pi$ 8 fat «** 
relations,” would be capable of fining them* 4/auiaber ef indigo 
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Meat denials that this state of things prevails in the houses whence t 
servants come has naturally enough been sent to the paper where 
hf r. Baade's letter appeared, And there have been ms many denials 
that either the accommodation or the liberty given to servants in 
most houses is as desirable as his statements would snake it appear. 
Again, In the slight glance which he has given to the.question of 
character, he has, we most think, greatly exaggerated the ease 
with which situations can be obtained. Throe thousand house*, 
according to his letter, are open to a young woman “ who Cap prove 
that she is not a thief.** llis argument would seem to be that 
throe thousand masters or mistresses have grown so tired the 
difficulty of duding good servants that they are ready to take any girl 
who can prove that she is honest, no matter how little she may j 
know of the duties to be expected from her. We doubt, however, 
whether the difficulties are so great aa to have led to this result. 1 n the 
ideal household of Mr. Keade’s letter it is likely that people would be 
extremely careful in ascertaining the capabilities of any servant they 
engaged j and honesty does not necessarily imply an acquaintance 
with housemaid s work, or even tho power of acquiring it. Where 
servants are well treated, it is presumable that their work is well 
done, and, however unxiouB the mistress of a house may 1 m to 
relieve the dfctress of an honest sempstress, she may hud it im¬ 
possible to spend time in teaching her a now calling. There are, 
unfortunately, many people among tho class thut employs well- 
paid servants who are, from a variety of causes, extremely careless 
in giving characters to servants who are leaving them ; and ex¬ 
perience of this has rendered others proportionately careful in 
inquiring about tho character of servants who apply for places. 
When a guaronteu of nil desirable accomplishments is only ac¬ 
cepted with searching scrutiny, it is not likely that a girl who 
can prove nothing in her favour beyond honesty will be received 
with acclamation. Besides this, it might not be the easiest tiling 
in the world for a sempstress, however admimble her character, 
to procure a testimony which should ensure her being accepted as 
an honest servant. 

It qpms to us that Mr. lleade, in handling his “ counterparts," 
has mixed up two classes. There is a class of people, no 
doubt, who want servants and who will not be too strict us to tho 
characters of those whom they engage; but it is not among them 
that servants will find the comforts which Mr. Kendo imagines to 
be held out in every direction. Tho places which can bo obtained 
with comparative ease ore not attractive enough to make the whole¬ 
sale conversion of sempstresses into*housemaids which he proposes 
at all probable. They are places tilled by the drudges whom many 
men who have lived in lodgings, especially at a University, where 
this unhappy kind abounds, must have noticed and pitied. The. 
girl who tills such a place uh this is emphatically a uuid-ol-ull- 
work. Employed by tradespeople whoso stock of courtesy is entirely 
reserved tor their customers, she is expected, besides doing nearly 
ail the work of tho house, to be ready at all times to attend both 
to her muster and mistress and to their lodgers. Her temper is 
tried in every way from morning till night; if she succeeds in 
getting through her duties well and cheerfully under great difficul¬ 
ties, she gets no sort of humane recognition for her services from 
her employers; and if a lodger rashly addresses a kindly word to 
her, she will probably bo accused of shameful conduct in ‘‘ carrying j 
•on ” with him. if who is so ill advised as to fall ill, the reproaches 
addressed to her for her uselessness and the trouble she gives will 
make her quickly repent. It is small wonder that many servants 
of this class should be hopeless slatterns, and no wonder at all that 
tho two thousand honest, virtuous, industrious young women of 
Mr. I (cade 's Letter should not bo anxious to till their places. On 
the other hand, wo need not be surprised if the “ twenty thousand 
other women holding out plenty in both hands ** are not all of 
them ready to take entirely untrained servants into their houses. 

A good instance of what is not unirequently thought and ex¬ 
pected ofjevvanta has been given by a writer win*, answering Mr. 
Baade's letter, quoted this praise of a servant, presumably of all- 
work, by a mistress :— u IS lie has been with me nearly a month, 
and I never saw her equal for work. She never sits down 
•except to her meals, and the day wo washed she didut have 
a thing but a glass of beer.” The same writer explained 
that aho had never had any difficulty in getting good servants, 
and, according to tho account given of her household, tins 
can be easily understood, tthe suggests, among other things, 
that a servant is driven into temptation when slut is made 
“to walk' about the streets, or sit in a public-house if she is 
too tired to walk with her sweetheart," because young men are on 
no pretence allowed in the house. Her letter, which seems to us 
more to the point than anything else which has appeared ou the 
subject, ends by saying, “ Let mistresses try kindness and friendly 
sympathy. I nave dona so, and found it nuswer." There is much 
troth in ,this, if it does not go quite to the root of the matter. 
We are not prepared to deny that the spirit of absurd conceit and 
encroach meat which Mr. Leech ridiculed in bis pictures of 
“ Sorvantgalisul ” exists now as much as it did then. There is, 
indeed, an undue tendency to self-glorification among nil who soil 
their manual labour. But in the case of servants we ore dis¬ 
posed to believe that this is frequently fostered by the want of 
humanity of which we have spoken, and that in a house where 
“ kindness and Friendly sympathy” (which of course should not 
degenerate into spoiling) are exercised towards servants there will 
not be any great difficulty in, filling vacant places; though there 
taay be very great difficulty indued in tnevehtiug vacancies from 
arising oftsnet than could be wished. In fact, it is really leas difficult 
nowadays lo get good servants than to keep them. Two or three 


years of a good place arc usually as much as the capricious restless¬ 
ness of the modern domestic cau boar; and tho mistress is ex-, 
ceptionally fortunate whose “ kindness and fiietnliy sympathy” have 
succeeded in producing an attachment that will’ be proof against. 
tho inveterate love of change for the ol* change. 


I1KL1GOI.A.N1). 

O N Tuesday evening the House of Lords had a debate on 
India, the greatest, while on Monday evening it had turned 
its attention to Heligoland, the smallest, possession of the British 
Crown. As the number of persons who know where Heligoland 
is may perhaps ho limited, we will mention that it is an island, or 
rather group of inlands, in the Herman Ocean, twenty-five miles 
from tho mouths of tho Elbe, Woscr, and Eider. The main island 
is divided into tho cliff and the low land. Tho cliff is a rock 
rising to an elevation of 90 to 170 feet above the level of tho sea. 
The summit is a tolerably level plain, about 4,200 paces in mr- 
cuiulbruncH. Tho lowland adjoining lias two good harbours. Tim 
circumference of tho whole* island does not exceed three miles. 
Ju former ages it was of much greater extent. It has been during 
many centuries much consumed by tho \voV«8, and lately it 
lias been eaten up by rabbits. It was anciently the resi¬ 
dence of a chief of tho bicambri, and the seat of worship 
of a- Saxon deity. When the English t«xik possession of it 
iu 1807, during tile war with Denmark, it became the depot for 
goods which were smuggled into Continental ports; the low 
land, which had been an uninhabited down, was covered with 
warehouse* ; and the population of the island increased to 4,000. 
Move recently it lias been a favourite dto for gambling-table®, 
where perhaps the worship of the hnixon deity was continued. Ou 
the conclusion of peace in 1814 the English returned possession of 
tho island, probably for the sake ol its double harbour, and for tho 
udvuuts.go which it oilers for doleuco in having two wells of jrood 
water. "Tho English erected batteries aud a lighthouse. They 

J ilaeod there a governor and st garrison, but levied no taxes, and 
lid not interfere with the internal government. Jt is of course 
under tho superintendence of the (Joloni.il Office, and i^ord Car¬ 
narvon, wlio is indcialiguhlo in tile business of making things 
pleasant nil round with colonist*, has uot neglected to propitiate 
the descendants of the Sicuwbri. 

Wo arc indebted to Lord Koaebi-ry for calling our attention to 
tUi-» interesting colony by moving for papers relating to Heligoland. 

11 has been said that by the capitulation of 1807 tho ancient lightsand 
liltertien of tho inhabitants wore secured lo them, and Lord liose- 
burv desire* to ascertain wlmt those ancient rights and liberties 
prttei;-e!y were. It is believed, however, that every In>u<eholder 
was entitled to be sum moiled to a council before any 1 txaiion 
could bo imposed on him. Things remained nlinoot unchanged 
until 1864, when Heligoland, like larger colonics, behoved to have 
a Constitution. By «n Order in Ciftpcil of that jeur a Legislative 
Council was created. It consisted of twelve persouo summoned by 
Koval Warrant; and when questions of taxation were involved, 
twelve burghers were lo be added to the Council by election. 
By this time, prohabh. some zealot desires to introduce representa¬ 
tive government into the island, and we are quite, prepared to hear 
that the recent plague of rabbits is asm bed to the want of 
l’nriituuontary instituiious. It appears that in’ 1S66 tho Governor 
reported that the Constitution was working admirably, mid two 
years afterwards it was abdi>ki*l. If it bo true that, while the 
inhabitants had not paid tin* taxes imposed on them, the public, 
debt which h.ul amounted to 750/. was reduced to 600L, we cau 
only Hiy that charity should begin at home, and we should like to 
have such 11 beautiful Constitution among ourselves. We decline 
to adopt the suggestion which nmy possibly be offered that tho 
debt was reduced out of the prolits of the gambling-table. The 
1 hike of Buckingham, when he was Colonial Secretary, i.s hr id to 
have gouo in uniform in a man-ul-war to Heligoland, and taken 
away its bauble of ft Constitution. The Hannan newspapers, 
which naturally take a lively interest iu tile descendant* of 
thu Sicambri, liuvo lately culled attention to this alleged grievance, 
and they complain that, whereas wo nrc always preaching 
liberty io other Governments, wo have summarily abolished 
the Constitution of one of our own dependencies. Loid Carnarvon, 
iu answer to Lord Kost.bery, remarked tint the Heligoland* ts aro 
u sensitive race, as indeed are moat of the races with which h<- i* 
brought into official contact, and bo feared that, the production of 
the capitulation of 1807 would wound the MisoepliUnities of the 
dependency. Considering that this cajiitulaturn is, as he *a\>, n:i 
historic document, ami that its content* inu^t bo pcricutly well 
known to those who were nllected by it, Lord Carnarvon s anxiety 
is perhaps excessive. it may bo reincmibeied that Napoleon bail 
by the Peace of Tilsit converted Russia, from a dangerous enemy 
into a subservient friend. Uur Government apprehended that hV 
and tho Emperor Alexander would employ the Durd.»h licet ftgivinne 
U6, and so wo determined to seize it ourselves. Whatever mayiha ■ 
thought of the justice of this resolution, there can be no question 
of the vigour with which it was executed. A ileet and army was 
immediately despatched; aud, whereas the battle of Eriedland 
was fought on the 14th Juno aud the Peace of Tilsit con¬ 
cluded on 9th July, the surrender of tho . Danish Heut 
was exacted on the 7th iSepteiubor. As a branch of these 
operations, A small squadron was sent to Heligoland, and white 
our admiral was preparing to storm the place with his murines 
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and seamen, a flag of iruce arrived, and next day was signed the 
capitulation which Lord ltosebory now wishes to have produced. 
Thus the ishnd, which was much wanted as a refuge for oto 
cruisers in these dangerous waters, became a possession of the 
British Crown, and out traders, we may be sure, promptly utilised 
its commercial Capabilities. The liopo which wu had founded "on 
the stubborn coumgerof the Russian armies was dissipated as soon 
as Napoleon's military gepins had full scope* But not oven by hia 
splendid. victory at Iriedland, nor by the confederacy which 
followed it, could he abate tho pertinacity of our resistauCte. 
W hatever came of our allies we worn never disappointed in our¬ 
selves, and it may be doubted whether tho vigi^iuicu of our cruisers 
or the activity of our smugglers caused greater irrituLion to our 
enemy. It would have been better if we had not imitated the petty 
spite lie flowed. \Yhen we employed our naval power in cuiting 
ofl supplies of drugs from Napoleon's confederate*, Sydney Smith 
ridiculed our great scheme for cluing,as lie said, the ports and the 
bowels of Northern Europe. 

^ It was Against nn earlier confederacy of the same kind that 
Nelson battled in iKoi. Twice' within seven years (’openhageri 
.'heard the thunder of our guns, iind^o capitulation of Heligoland 
commemorates our second attack on the nation with which we have 
1H»W Ao dose a tie. Vet Nelson wrote that tin-. Danes were the 
brothers, mid should never be the enemies, of the English. They 
might, however, be pardoned in those days for thinking that wo 
Jiad a way of dissembling our love. If, as is likely, tlm IJeligo- 
Jh tillers have now Herman svmputhios, they may not feel any par¬ 
ticular irritation nt looking hack at our attacks mi Denmark, and 
nt any rate they know their own history, lord Harnarvoii tells 
us that the capitulation did not confirm ancient rights and 
liberties. Thailand is now, he says, in a i-tato of content men t 
and satisfaction^ and he implies that, it does not regret iho 
Constitution of 1864. If its people are happier than they 
were when they could pay oil’ debt without collecting taxes, the 
Colonial Cilice has something to he proud of. 'L'huv may ho 
prosperous; but if they are contented they deserve to be de? eribed, 
111 the indigmiut language of agitation, as wretches whom no sense 
of wrongs can rouse to vongesmeo.* Their cotimiunity is probably 
about us, big ns one of those “ populous places ' which lately v\- 
ercisod tho sagacity of magistrates at (Quarter fcjessions. Tho t’olo- 
nial Secretary, correctirig Lord Rosebery, stated tint wo supplied 
Heligoland with it Constitution soon alter it cmm. into our pos¬ 
session. It had a Legislative Council consisting of fix nominated 
members, with whom six others were to ho assocml * ■ under certain 
circmnstauces. The connexion between tho island and Denmark 
in those days was much closer thin it afterwards became, 
and vvb regret to learn that, as a result of or contem¬ 
poraneously with this Danish connexion, it was impossible to 
recover debts or to enloive legal pron s.-rs in flic island, 
gambling tables vveni set up, and, as Lmd Carnarvon deli¬ 
cately puts it, “great dillieultka aio.-u " ns to wrecking and salvage 
cases. TI10 descendants of tho iSiomnbii h*c«i to liave thought 
that of all slaves tlm most u fcftSin is J10 that pa\b, and it may ho 
plausibly coiijoclilted that the Saxon deify who was worshipped 
on tho island was identical with Mercury. The Constitution of 
JS04 is described as “a change in lie; direction of hv.il self- 
government,” and it maybe aduiitted that the islander^ of that 
day did imed an iucvea.se. of sell-governmeut, but in a moial, not 
political, : j '»u»e. Aq extension of the franchise was granted, anil 
there lire enthusiasts capable of believing that uiiisevs.il suMVugo 
would cure a propel'sitv lo wlocking and gamblhc/, ami promote 
a law-abiding uml debt-paving frame of mind. However, tlmL. ex¬ 
periment failed, ;h experimculs have failed in larger colonies, uud 
tlion tho Dul o of Buckingham went lo tho island, as above *!•■- 
bcribecl, ami ahoiLlied its Constitution with the happiest possible 
result*. Another speaker, beiiur free from oflic'ml regard tor sus¬ 
ceptible Sicamhri. remarked llmt at that time il was 
impossible to servo a writ, a.id that Heligoland wanted 
not so much n (AmMiluliun as a constable. In fact, 
it was a'^ort of AV hi tell iars with sea uir: and even Lord 
Carnarvon seems to admit that an English olliccr called Receiver 
of Wrecks was quite as important in the new system as the 
LieutOnuut-Hoveruor or bin Council. So far as could he. possible 
iiuder tho authority of the British Crown, this island seems to 
have approximated to the condition ascribed by a witness in the 
cmm of the Lemite mutineers to (we think) Isle de Rhe. “ I told 
them it was a Republic, uml there were no police, and they had 
better go ashore.' Bcit-govcrnimuit, in the seme of keeping your 
hands from picking ami stealing, was obviously tho want of tho 
islanders, and they have now acquired it. Lord Carnarvon does 
iu»t directly question the assertion that this island wasaltodin; 
wider tho lamented Constitution of 1864; hut he rather scorns to 
suggest that it vvaa something else, and he positively states that 
the public debt has been further reduced since tfie advent of the 
Wreck Receiver. In fact, the id has been rather leas liberty and 
rather in.ire law. The debt of Heligoland does not, so far as wo 
know, lieuro prominently in the transactions of the Stock Exchange, 
and tin* possessor of a lew hundred pounds might probably coii- 
^tUute himself sole creditor of nils dependency of tho British 
i .vijwn. Lord Carnarvon omits to notice the alarming prevalence 
y \ babbit#, find wt* fear that, a Colonial Secret a i y in uniform on 
lo.uvl a man-of-war would pioduco small impression on them, 
lull we could at all events turn out a lew foxes on the island. 


THE COASTGUAltDSMAN, PAST 1 AND PRESENT. 

A MONG the most Agreeable objects that enliven the shores «of 
our island are the groups of cottages occupied by the coast¬ 
guard. Picturesque one can scarcelycall them, for the architec¬ 
ture is simple to baldness, and suggestive of Government contracts 
kept" down by close competition; and yet they have {generally the 
picLurpgqucncflrt of comfortable contrast with surroundings that are 
often bleak and inhospitable. Dating from the days when our 
coasts were regularly picketed and a blockade was methodically esta¬ 
blished against the enterprise of tho free-traders, we come upon 
them in every variety of situation. Now they are arranged bastion- 
vvise on a commanding eminence in the suburb of some seaport or 
watering-place, in a snug, compact little square with a tall flag¬ 
staff iu the centro. Again wo stumble on them unexpectedly, 
sheltered in the recess of some “ gap ” or “ chine,” where a little 
stream conies trickling down to the sands, through the deep cleft 
that time seems to have worn in the chalk cliffs. Most frequently 
they are perched on the crest of the lino of sand hills, with a 
broad look-out in all directions over “ promontory, capo, and bay.” 
And often they form a conspicuous landmark on some flat stretch 
of gniKH-growu sand, whore the slow shelving shore ^s intersected 
by a labyrinth of changing channels, and where mud banks sub¬ 
merged by the rising tides are a perfect paradise for the clamorous 
sea-fowl. But, whatever the situation, the general 0fleet is almost 
invariably the same. They are substantial mid weather-tight; sug¬ 
gestive of cheery shelter iu bright interiors when the wind is 
howling through the shrouds of the flagstaff, driving tho sand and 
gravel in flung send along the beach, and churning and grinding 
the pebbles in the Miif with dull, monotonous roar. There are low 
il.it roofs with projecting eaves, and small, strongly secured case¬ 
ments, and the gleam ol' their spotless whitewash catches any sun¬ 
light that may be going. I11 the neatly palisaded little gardens that 
stretch before the doors a hard and not unsuccessful struggle is 
alwavs going on with tho unfriendly elements, while tho sholl- 
strewn walks urn invariably kept in the most perfect order. As you 
approach them of a warm summer afternoon you are conscious of tlm 
briny breeze being just tainted with a faint amphibious smell of tar. 
Jt inivv not he so balmy or romanticas the resinous odours that breathe 
from tho piic-woods of Ba vnuno nr Arcachon, under tho fiercer rays 
ol' the .sun of Gascony; but it is decidedly wholesome, and rather 
savoury than otherwise. Tlm promiscuous use of pitch and 
tar gratifies the nautical affections of the inmates. Everything is 
j paid, caulked, and seamed, from the keels of the white-painted 1 
boats that are hauled up bottom upwards to tho felt-covered 
I shingles over tlm outhouses, and the frames of the cottage windows, 
j and tho palings of tho enclosure. Everything, even to the con¬ 
cealed icIumj heaps, is trim and shipshape, showing the presence 
of ail easy discipline and the predomination of habits of tidiness 
ami order. 

As for tho occupants of tlmso oases in the wilderness, the 
lines would seem to have fallen to thorn in very pleasant places: 
The sturdy women aro blooming iu tho redundancy of vigo¬ 
rous health, ami the chubby rhildre.u who arc tumbling about 
on tho sind arc in ns sleek case as turtles or porpoises. Even 
were less attention paid to sanitary details, it would bo diffi¬ 
cult for tin* most perverse ingenuity 1 j make these breezy t places 
unwholesome. Ordinary ailments can scarcely lay hold ot con¬ 
stitutions enjoying a perpetual air-bath, where brine, oxygen, 
and iodiuo mv tho chief ingredients; and tho most remote 
association with disorders of the nerves would lie on tho face of it 
absurdly impossible. The husbands and fathers of the little 
households arc just what ono might expect in men who lead tho 
nio.it salubrious lives in the world undhave os few cores as may bo. 
Unless you are of unusually robust. nmko yourself, you are disposed 
to envy them their stalwart frames, their broad shoulders, their 
deep chests, and tho solid under-limbs on which they roll them¬ 
selves along. Their easy uniform of dark woollen tersey, with 
broad collars lhmg back to let the breezes play round the muscular 
throat, looks the very picture of serviceable comfort. You can tell 
at a glance that, life sits lightly on them, nor are their duties by any 
means onerous. They have to keep a bright, look-out in the day-time 
for nothing in particular, which comes very naturally to them; for 
lhey have got into the habit of gazing into vacancy. Now and 
then they aro taken out for some gentle exercise in the long boat 
of the station, and take u leisurely pull along the coast which 
inis a good <leal of the character of a pleasure trip. They have 
Komo night patrolling to do, which is very much a matter of form, 
now that smuggling has become a thing almost unheard of. 
The night walk may not be always agreeable, when they haver 
to face wind and ruin in broken* weather, or swallow down 
mouthfuls of the damp sea fog that is swathing everything in a 
watery mantle. Those heaps of white stones which mark out 
their neats along the southern chalk cliffs are suggestive of pro¬ 
menades that must often bo dreary, and occasionally have a dash, 
of danger as well; for a blunder in tlicir hearings might precipitate 
them down a depth of a fow hundred feet among the shingle and 
seaweed on the beach below. But on such weather-beaten head¬ 
lands they have sholtor-housee erected where they may seek tempo¬ 
rary refuge in tho wildest nights, and on the whole these solitary 
nocturnal walks must be a rather agreeable variety in their exist¬ 
ence. No human lot is perfect, however, and the drawbacks to 
theirs are its routine and monotony. They may* indeed* lpok forward 
nowadays to an annual crutSS/in one of Her Majesty'* ships, when 
they en my complete change of scene and revive their old nautical 
associations. And occasionally, when vessels an in distress on the 
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cowrt ; they have the excitement Of patting out to .the. sestet* 
jtact or the crow, ofc working the patent rocket apparatus that 
“ to mrnSMm means m communication, But, as a two, they are 
driven to betake themselves to desultory lounging, in “which, with 
incessant practice, they become highly accomplished. Occasionally 
Ibis habit, conspiring with circumstances, tends somewhat to 
demoralise them. The experienced visitor to famous points of 
View in the vicinity of popular watering-places learns ta sheer 
away as he sees the preventive man standing oil’ and on with an 
elaborate air of attention to everything except tho stranger, advancing 
in his direction. • For when the unwary wanderer oomCS within 
easy hailing distance, the look-out Is apt to hear down suddenly 
ana grapple him. Then the customary observations as to the 
weather are followed by the friendly tender of the telescope, and 
you know. that before you may pursue your way you must pay 
your shilling if you care not to he considered shabby. But the 
coastguard watch in less frequented places is usually a well- 
informed local guide^ of frank but by no means obtrusive manners, 
with a flair share of intelligence and possibly a store of professional 
traditions. He will not only explain tho geography of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and enlighten you as to aquatic matters generally, 
hut,he will confide to you ns you grow friendly how time hangs 
heavy with him, and will indulge in nalf-grumhhng remimseericee 
of those good old times when the duties of the preventive guard 
were no sinecure. 

And indeed there were few lives more active, oxciting, and 
unpopular than theirs when import duties were exccaaive, and 
lucky smugglers made rapid fortunes. Tho sympathies of the 
whole adjacent countiy were against them. Half the country 
people were employed from time to time in running illicit 
cargoes, and made a very profitable thing of it. Those wore the 
days of hard drinking, aud farmers almost openly encouraged n 
trade that dropped kegs of cheap Hollands and runlets of pure 
French brandy at their very doors. As for the women, of course— 
to say nothing of their romantic sympathies with daring law¬ 
breakers—they were all in favour of the men who filled aud swoet- 
eued the cheering tea-cup that would otherwise have been alto¬ 
gether beyond their means. Even gentlemen holding His Majesty's 
compiiaflion of the peace were saia to connive at the 14 fair trade** 
for d consideration, and to express no surprise at the preduo- 
tion of mysterious casks that had been concealed in out-of- 
the-way corners of their premises. There were cortain depute 
iu dry caverns, in remote farmsteads or sequestered barns, the 
secret of which was religiously preserved, although it was the 
common property of highly questionable characters. There were 
codes of signals which could be clearly road by all but the preven¬ 
tive men, ana which gave notice of danger or of a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity os the case might be. The officer in charge of tho station had 
his faculties protematurally sharpened, and could scent something 
wrong in the most natural incidents. The wreaths of smoke rising 
from a heap of burning weeds might convey a warning to some 
expected vessel. A fiehing-hoat putting out to sea, engaged 
apparently in ita lawfril business, might really be bound on a similar 
errand. Then it was the business of the day watch to scan care¬ 
fully each craft that appeared off the coast, and his natural 
* vigilance was stimulated by the prize-money that might fall to his 
snare. Then the nocturnal promenade was no mere formality. The 
thicker the night, the more likely that something might bo going 
on unBier cover of the fog; and the ear of the look-out was always 
bent to distinguish, amidst the murmur of the waves, tho sound 
of suppressed voices or the plash of muffled oars. Nor was tho walk 
by auy moans free from personal danger, and indeed it was seldom 
taken m solitude. For, even apart from the inveterate animosity ex¬ 
isting between the smugglers and the preventive men, those were 
•days when deeds of violence were common, and the life of a man 
was of liffcle account compared to the safety of a cargo that 
might be worth hundreds or thousands of pounds. If be 
chanced to fall over the cliff by accident, everything might 
ho settled satisfactorily before he was replaced. For, when a 
smuggling lugger stood in for the coast, there were plenty of 
ready hands to help to discharge her cargo, and nnloss the 
men of rite nearest preventive station got assistance from else¬ 
where, there was little left to them but to look on helplessly. 
Boats from the nearest fishing hamlets swarmed in About tho 
smuggler. Strings of horses, in charge of people armed to the 
teeth, made their way to the coast from the inland (arms. The 
contraband goods were made up in kegs and hags of convenient 
size for easy landing; they were transferred from the ship to the 
boat, from the boat to the beach, from the beach to the pack- 
saddle, with incredible celerity; arid, when the mounted caravans 
set themselves in motion, those who had assisted at the landing 
hastened. to vanish as they had come. On these occasions the 
amiijtateii soared a trick in the game, and the coastguard had nothing 
for it out to wait their turn or revenge with redoubled vigilance. 
More frequently, however, they succeeded in spoiling sport, for 
it paid me smuggler amply to run one cargo in three. The 
Government people would Keep such, a sharp look-out that, ofteuer 
than not the mends of the free-traders could only help them 
by ngoeMng danger, and the richly freighted lugger had to 
put up her nolm to despair, perhaps with one of the revenue 
cutters in hot pursuit Or, what was bettor still, the enemy was 
surprised in rite very act of unlading, and a valuable capture 
waseffoctod. Of oouise a successful exploit of this kind was 
by no mean* all pleasure and prqftt The smugglns, with their 
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unlading we* going hriakly forward, their rentiJa^/^^MM 
the signal of alarm, aud the long galleys of the cDpe^jwSPgi 
.be seen pulling fast inshore, aud stealing like wdvesotf 
from round the nearest headland. The attacking force would 
free play with its muskets and carabines if it quae within 
and the attacked had to consider that their enemies op the fitter _ 
had probably allies on the land in the riutpp of Excise officer*' 
hocked up by soldiers. So the next set in the drama was a mm . 

£ ti peui, conducted with more or. toss order, and covered with a 
vish use of firearihs and cutlasses. Very possibly the victors. 
,|iad to count tho dead aud pick up wounded ; and thus the 
romance aud excitement of thore days were Spiced with a very 
sensible element of danger. But ir the modem cosstguardsmaa 
may he temptcd So regret those vanished times wj{h their fan and 
their prizes, it is matter of congratulation for the country that he 
hm to reserve his energies nowadays against the* chance of their 
being required by the Admiralty for purposes of national defence. 


THE PERILS OF CIVILIZATION. 

J T is Said that, by the* progress of medicine, and the bettor 
appreciation of sanitary laws, the average duration o&life ls 
gradually being extended ; but, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to shut our eyes to the fact that the Advance^ civilization also 
tends to the introduction of many new perils. The. use, for in¬ 
stance, of dynamite for homicidal purposes is jprobably only in 
its infancy. Some crude experiments have beeflmade, but in the 
course of years the nature of the apparatus required will, no doubt, he 
belter understood, and widely extended. Hallway accidents are 
another illustration of the deadly effects of improved ^mechanics;' 
and in another sphere even such a small invention, as roller-skating 
has apparently added largely to the number of broken bones and 
injured spines which were formerly confined to the comparatively - 
small class who seek amusement in the huntiag-fielft; lt niay m 
thought, however, that people who go out of their way to meddle 
with dangerous chemicals, or to seek sport in dangerous exorcises, 
have only themselves to blame if they come to grief. But 
L walking about in the streets Is not altogether a matter of'taste § 

1 for xnoBt people it is a necessity, and the perils which ate thus 
encountered aro not courted, hut are of the kind whichbanned be ' 
avoided. The misanthropical van-dri verand the bloodthirsty butcher- 
boy are familiar dangers of the streets; but there are also other 
perils of a serious kind to which people aro constantly exposed, 
but of which they have no suspicion till some shocking accident 
brings them under notice. An instance .of this ki^d occurred 
the other day, when a man had his throat cut by pome telegraph 
wires which had been blown down. The wires had been Stretched 
across a street, and, having been blown down by the gale, formed a 
loop over a gateway through which the deceased kid to drive an 
omnibus. His neck was caught in this noose, and the tissues of 
the throat severed, so that he died instantaneously. Such a danger 
as that of an iron instrument coming dowfa in this way, as 
from the skies, and cutting the throat a. person to the 
street, is one against which it is impossible Tor the threatened 
victim to guard; and it is obvious that 'all who happen to 
pass that way at the critical moment are equally jeopardized. 
Any one who in going through London chooses fit) lift *hia 
eyes can see for himself the risks to which he is ’ thus ex¬ 
posed. Sir John llawkshaw, the eminent engineer,' has 
pointed out with emphatic conciseness what is likely to happen 
from the present method of carrying telegraph wires across the 
streets. Galvanized wire, ho says, in a smoky atmosphere, does 
not lost mdre than a dozen years, and the first indication 
of decay will probably be the falling of the wires upon the 
passers-by; ana the weight of the wires, and the height from, 
which they will toll, will be generally sufficient to Kill and 
maim those upon whom Ihoy fall. Sir John added , that 
he did not happen to know who might be made responsible 
for such accidents; hut Lord John Manners has since admitted the 
responsibility of the Post Office for postal wires, ahd that, as 
far as possible, they ought to be carried undergrebfid. Some 
five hundred and fifty-four miles of wire have, it is saifl, been 
laid in this way during the last two years. In the mean¬ 
time, however, Sir J. Hawkshaw's suggestion that, if wires 
are to cross the streets, they should do so at right angles in 
the shortest way, instead of, us at present, being extended 
obliquely to a distant point on tbs other side, commends itself to 
common sense, for the existing system is, as ho justly observes, 
ingeniously contrived to do the greatest amount of mischief to the 
greatest number. It may perhaps he mid that there has been only 
one isolated and exceptional case of danger to human lift from this 
cause; but it must be remembered that this plan of stretching 
wires across th§ streets » of comparatively recent date, and that 
the time is now arriving when the wires are becoming weak and 
brittle. No doubt there is some system of inspection; but tho 
question is whether this .inspection is sufficiency dose andcarefuL 
The wires which killed the omnibus-driver the other lay bag, H 
seems, been up for six years, and had not tong since been pSp*f 
as sound er a further term. Nothing je said in the report of 
any evidence having been given as to their actual condition. 

Probably tew people would have suspected that,' If the 
telegraph wires happened for any reason to come down, the 
accident would produce such total effects; - aind it may 
be admitted that in the present instance there Wat probably 
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snnifdliiiig exceptional In the way in which the loop was 
formed in which the unfortunate man * head wits caught. Even, 
however, if the falling wire® did not kill, they would he likely to 
inflict severe wounds; and-the commotion which such an incident 
would produce amidst the traffic of a crowded thoroughfare, especi¬ 
ally if it happened in the day-time, would in itself constitute a serious 
danger. Moreover, the gravity of the question is increased by the 
large extension of this system of erecting telegraph-wires along the 
roofs which has taken place in recent years, and is continually 
going on. Not only the Post Office, but various Companies and 
private persons, make uso of wires in this way, and. if the practice 
continues, it may soon bo expected that, over a grout port of Lou¬ 
don there will bo a closely-woven mushwork of wires stretching 
across the chief thoroughfares. It may be doubted, therefore, 
whether any modification of tho present system, such an laying 
down a rule that wires must be carried across the road only at 
right nngh*s, will be sufficient to meet the difficulty; «mt whether 
the;>e dangerous constructions on tlu* lops of houses^vill nut have 
to be absolutely prohibited. It is stated that dm ing the i event gale.-* 
a great many poles were thrown down, mid the wive* twisted and 
blown about iu nil sorts of fantastic ways. 11ere we liave a xmree 
of danger both to roofs and chimneys as well as to people in ihe 
Streets boluw. It is easy to conceive the wires goiting entangled 
with jgi, stack of chimneys, and pulling them down with 
a sudden haul, and in such :l case there would bo a, great 
risk of the wreck of the chimneys going through the roof 
into the house beneath, or into the street. It appears that a large 
art of the telegraphic iulemuirse of London is already carried on 
v iindeigToiiTid wires ; and this system has many recmnmenifi&thum. 
The wires are not exposed to llu* weather as those are which are 
clcuatud on the tops of house*; and they can bo more readily got 
lit and mended when out of repair. Along the lines of railway and 
in country districts the poles mul wires are of course less incon¬ 
venient and dangerous: but even there they are apt to be tho causa 
of mischief by being blown down upon tile mils, where they may 
form a serious obstruction of traffic,as indeed happened on Sunday 
Inst when the Empress of Austria was returning from Windsor 
to London. Iri tho large towns, however, there can be no doubt 
that over-house telegraphs are very much out of place, and those 
who erect them must not be surprised to iiud ft strong protest raised 
against their continuance. 

There is an objection to any reform* in this way which is 
pretty sure to bo mired, and which involves an impoitant 
principle in regard t.o tho rights of tho public. Tt will no 
doubt bo said that to substitute underground communica¬ 
tions for those which are now carried aloft won a', throw a. very 


arranged that it may be possible to fay .01‘repair ^logr«hwirea, 
flM-inpes, water-pipes, and bo on, without having the whole traffic 
obstructed for au indefinite period <rf every year. The com¬ 
plete realization of this dream it probably remote, fait mm 
attempt ought to be made to earry It out; aud, *t any wje, the 
pul,lie ought not to he kept uneasy by telegraph poise and Wives in 
windy situations. 


DEGREES IN MURDER. ■ 

4 HILL lias been brought into tho House of Commons reciting 
l x. that the various olTences which are legally characterized m 
murder dillcr greatly from each other “ in hoinousness and atro- 
cUy,*Wl it is not just that the sumo punishment should be alike 
upplicnhlo to all. Wo of course entirely agree that the law is 
iu this reaped imperfect, and we should like to eeo~—what wo do 
no t M;t \—a liijl that would amend it. The apportionment of 
punishment mtfet always be to some extent discretionary, and it is 
niipowaWe to formulate in rules all tho considerations which may 
properly influence a criminal judge. Tho soutiineat of early ages 
is expiv.-sed by fcihakspeare in reference to logo, and there are still, 
per haps, prrsniw rapublu of regretting that such a monster of 
wicki:diu' -ms tt.« the cuntrivor of the Breuierhaven oxphnjion could at 
most he timply hanged. But if you cau only hang for the word 
homicide, it H’onts to follow that you ouglit not to hang in cases 
di.-tincth’ e-liort of extreme guilt; and, indeed, our law attempts to 
nicel, although nut very satisfactorily, what may be taken to be a 
prevailing Miitiuicnt. The distinction between murder and man¬ 
slaughter has been called “ an indulgence shown to the frailties of 
human nature; and it has been stiid that, if two happen to iall 
out upon a sudden, and presently agree to light, and each of them 
letch a weapon and go into the iiela, and there one kill the other, 
ho i.-’i g,iilty ol’ manslaughter only, “ because he did it in the heat 
of blood.’ 1 * 

In a case which occurred mtlmr more than a century ago a jury 
found that Til} lor, “ being a sergeant in the first regiment of our 
Lord tho King oi Unit/ was in a tap ho uso or alehouse in Lam¬ 
beth, and was I here drinking with another soldier and a giuftenvr, 
being all three Scotchmen, aud Edwards aud Popper wore there 
likewise di in king in another box in the same room, and Edwards, 
without imy provocation given by Taylor or his company, Raid of 
them, *■ They are Lord Bute's countrymen." The conversation 
proceeded thus “ l>o you know any harm of them Y ” “ No, nor 

imv. good.* 1 “ Yes, iu the laat war they did great service to their 


heavy outlay on those on whom the obligation devolved; and j’t 
may "be assumed that, to some extent, this would bn the case, 
though there would be a saving in tho rent pawl tor pasmig over 
houses, and probably in tho cost of maintenance und repairs. 
Admitting, however, that it would bo coally und troublesome, we 
have to ask whether in such a case the public has not the tir^t. and 
paramount right to consideration. This is the usual cvv of the 
Railway Companies when am urgent reform in their system is 
pressed upon them. “ YYJmt?they exclaim, “you expect us to 
have carriages of uniform construction, a strict correspondence 
between the level of carriage doorways aud of laudiug-pUces, 
improved signals, efficient brakes, and so on; but jii:‘ think 
of the expense, and tlm el led on our dividends! ” When it 
is promised that tho railways should double their lines because 
they have more than doubled tlmir traffic, tin* same plea is 
beard again—“Oh! but this would bo so expensive ior Lhe 
Companies.” The answer is that Companies have no right 
to subordinate the safety of the public to their own private 
pecuniary interests. It i* impossible to admit that any hods has 
a riirlil *io ewhinger the lives of tho community in order to 
make a large proiit. What would bo said if a man g<>l leave 
to build a bridge for the use of the public, und it was so rotten 
und rickelty that people were always Tumbling through aud 
being drowned? iVoukl it bo an excuse to say that ihe pro¬ 
prietor could not make a handsome income for himself ii ho Jmpt. 
the bridge* in such a condition as would be perfectly sale Y A 
Railway oAupany which cannot do its work without slaughtering 
po many people every year just because it does not choose to pay 
for an efficient stall, a highway roomy enough for its tr.iflic, and 
plant of the lient kind, hat- no right to exist at all, and tho same 
principle applies to all other public enterprises, it is not a 
question ot how many people may be allowed to be killed in a 
year iu urderto put money into other people’s pockets; the question 
begins at an earlier point, aucF is simply whether anybody is 
to be killed at all it H can be avoided. After tjm opinion ex- 
prunaed with regard to telegraph wires by so high and practical an 
authority as Sir John Hawks haw, it can hardly bo contended 
that the public is bound to submit to this artificial and unnecessary 
peril for the convenience of the people, whoever they may be, 
who use this means of communication. The proper place for the 
telegraph wires in a densely populated town is underground, and if 
that is expensive, it is only one ot* the natural conditions of the busi¬ 
ness, The Tramway Companies already monopolize a considerable 
share of the public thoroughfares, and if we are to have large lumber* 
ing waggons blocking up the roadway,and ft maze of telegraph wire® 
wrnvn overhead, and threatening at any moment to fall down and 
maim or tall the people in the streets, tho ordinary perils of Loudon 
me will he seriously augmented. And this brings us to another 
question which also demands attention—that is, the necessity of 
Having the under part of at least the chief thoroughfares so 


country by lighting tho savages in America.’’ “ It was tit ono 
wmige should light against another." When Edwards said this, 
Taylor struck him with r small rattan cane, and the gardener 
fctruck Edwards with bis list. Edwards, who was a servant of the 
house, limn fetched otfcir servants, and Taylor was bidden to pay 
lor his liquor und bo gone. Smith, who was neither master nor 
bervaul, hereupon intervened, culled Taylor “ rascal," anda« Taylor 
was going away luid hold of him by the collar, and said he should 
not go without paying, and threw him down against a settle. 
'Jaylor then paid, whereupon Smith again laid hold of him by tho 
collar, and shoved him out of the room into the passage, where¬ 
upon Tavlor said *■ that he did uot mind killing an Englishman 
more than eating a mess of crowdy." Jimith and Edwards then 
violently pushed Taylor out of the alehouse; whereupon Taylor 
instantly turned round, draw his sword, Blabbed Smith, and gave 
him the wound of w hich he died. The Court declared that this 
tiriding of the jury could only amount to manslaughter; for 
“ words are not sufficient provocation, but blowa ore provocation 
sufficient to leaden the crime into manslaughter.” Tho Court 
said further that the case was stronger (iu favour of Taylor) 
tli.iiJ many of the canes where it had been determined to be only 
manslaughter. 

We are told that in early times tho killing of any man through 
malice prepense whs by degrees colled murder and punished with 
death. But bv the common law “clergy” waa promiscuously 
allowed as well in cases of murder os of manslaughter before certain 
{statutes of King Henry VIII., by which “clergy” whs taken 
it way from murder ej; mulitid ptacoyitatil. This practice of 
allowing “ clergy ” prevailed iu the last century, and accordingly 
wo iiud tbat/laylor, sergeant in the First Regiment of Foot, fell on 
his knees at tho bar and prayed the benefit of his clergy, and was 
burned iu the liaud and dinchaiged. By the practico which then 
prevailed of finding a special verdict, the jury submitted the fitotB 
lo tho (Jourt,and left the Court to say whether malice prepense was 
proved, or, in other words, whether the lulling was murder or 
only manslaughter. Now the judge explains to the jury, as well 
as lie can, the distinction beta eon these two terms, and leaves the 
jury to decide which they will apply to the case before them. The 
judge carries in his miud more or less of the charges of h» pre¬ 
decessors in similar cases, and expresses what be remembers with 
move or less accuracy and lucidity. As to some esses it will be 
easy to say on which side of the line they foH; sate others it will 
be very difficult. But in many ops ** ! a! narrative has to be con¬ 
structed on the imperfect recollitionof witnesses of a number of 
circumstances which preceded had attended the killing, sod tbs 
jury have to decide on the whole between thftfaro alternatives 
presented to them. This *ttr; '&m £‘tifefs lw* of 
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thought” Suppose Hbs6,Ttyfer being drubk and 
(he master of toe sMm» and hie servants pfwt hixn oat with 
bo vmammf violence, and he instantly turned round and 
mortally stabbed one of them. Again, suppose that they need 
more or lees of unnecessary violence, end he did the name 
thing. The suddenness of the impulse is evidently not the 
criterion, because it would be exactly the same in the three cases 
of no unnecessary violence, of little, or of much, and so wa are not 
much helped by looking for u deliberate intent.” The term 
“ malice Aforethought" has been always used, and in the esse of 
the Scotch soldier the Court looked to the degree of provocation, 
and finding it considerable, decided that he was only guilty of 
“ feloniously killing" Smith, or, in other words, that malice 
prepense ” was wanting. It may be doubted whether anything is 
gained by this or any other adjective. There have beigp, or at 
toast the u mad doctors ” tell us that there may he, coses of 
killing by sudden momentary impulse which they call uncon¬ 
trollable. If such a cuse did occur, the killer would he, or at least 
ought to be, hanged, and be co\ild not be hanged without being found 
gailty of killing of “ malice aforethought." Yet lie may have taken 
no more thought than a man does who takes a “ snap shot ” at a 
rabbit. 

Cases of homicide under the influence of drink are unfortunately 
frequent, and the law deals with them on the whole satisfactorily, 
although judges are not always happy in explaining the grounds 
on which they proceed. It is commonly said that drunkenness is 
no excuse for crime, hut it would bo easy to show that this prin- 
ciple is not practised quite so uniformly os it is preached. In the 
too common case of a m&n of brutal savage nature who, under 
excitement of liquor, beats, kicks, jumps upon, and perhaps kills, a 
woman, it may be fairly said that, if the man's nature were not 
brutal and savage, drink would not excite it to this violence. But 
suppose a man in a drunken fury sets fire to a < neighbours 
house, and the indictment for arson charges him in the usual 
form that he did this " with intent to injure ” his neighbour, and 
there is no evidence of the intent beyond ihe acL. It would bo easy 
to produce cases in which this has not been held sufficient; and 
yet, ns a general principle, a man must be supposed to intend the 
natural consequence of Mb act. A man weut into another man’s 1 
house, and “ was very abusive," and a constable was desired to 
turn bun out. While the constable was taking him off the 
premises, he h tabbed the constable with a fork, lie was “ some¬ 
thing the worse for liquor." Being tried for stabbing with intent 
to murder, Baron Alderaon said, or is reported to have said, 
after observing that intoxication did not alter the nature of the 
offence, that, “with regard to the intention, drunkenness may 
perhaps be adverted to according to the nature of the instrument 
used. If a man uses a stick, you would not inter a malicious 
intent so strongly against him, if drunk, when ho mode an intem¬ 
perate use of it, us you would if he had used a different kiud of 
weapon.*’ It is hard on a judge that, after tho lapse of forty 
years, he should be made answerable for all that appeal's of his 
dicta in the reports. But if Boron AJdoreon had hoard any one 
else say this, he would piobubly hove asked why sober men as well 
os drunkards should uol have the benefit of the'distinct ion between 
a stick and a fork, lie could not have mount to say that in lighter 
cases drink may be an excuse or palliation, but when it comes to 
killing or wounding, tho law must show unmitigated severity 
and yet that is nearly what he is made to say. In smother case, 
whoro a dictum of it learned judge was cited to the e libel that in a 
charge of murder, on the question whether tho ad was premedi¬ 
tated, intoxication might be taken into account, the Court said, 
“ there would be no safety lor human life if tii«t were law "; and it 
certainly is not law. Wo are not a logical, but a practical, people, iind 
although it might bo argued with much force that murder by contrived 
poisoning and murder iu drunken fury imply different degrees of 
wickedness, wo should answer that we must hung lor the latter, and 
we can only hang for the former. But, if lids be so, the comparative 
u heinousness and atrocity " of murders seems scarcely to furnish 
ground for legislative action. 

A case tried, this week at Maid atone may serve as a test of tho 
value of the Bill. It appeared that on the evening of Saturday. 
8 th January, the prisoner and a woman with whom he cohabited 
were on thwr way to a barn outside Margate, where they sometimes 
passed the night. They visited three drinking-houses, and they had, 
at one house, according to the evidence, “ five half-quarterns " of gin, 
which Lord Ooleridge, from a mistake easily made in reading the 
figures of his own notes, stated to the jury as “five and a half 
quarterns." The mistake was corrected, and thus the quantity of 
gin alleged to have been consumed was reduced by more than 
half. It is, however, always difficult to attain exactness on those 
points, and It would ho dangerous to pay much heed to arguments 
from the prisoner's condition some time after the wonmn’s death to 
show what his condition was before her death. When we are 
told that a prisoner u had been drinking, but was not drunk," we 
can form our own judgment as to his condition. He seems to 
have been possessed with a sort Of madness for which drink was the 
only apparent cause. If he beat and kicked the woman in a 
drunken fury, he only followed the example of other men to whom 
the law has naan more morcifol than it is fik% to be to him. But 
why did he tear off and carry away her clothes? Supposing 
htai to be capable, of thought, he would perceive that sus¬ 
picion would point to him as the person last seen with her, 
and ho mtok& fenbh her elofchw could possibly be more damning 
to him m $**y with few clothes to prevent *x~ 
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hod been a man we might suppose a, quarrel scad a struggle, and ' 
here the quantity and effect of the dnuk token become material 
Bat xt is difficult to frame -any hypothesis on vqkith there could Vr- 
provocation by a woman sufficient to negative i.he legal presump¬ 
tion of malice—in other words, to reduce the crime from murder to > 
manslaughter—and besides, the man did not suggest anything of 
the kind, l^ord Coleridge, in answer to the argument that the 1 
prisoner was too drunk to have the deliberate intent to kill,s*ul * 
that he must hold that this was not material, assuming that the 
prisoner committed these acts of violence; and here he spoke oor- 
rectly the language of the law. It may be added that, if ever 
them could bo a time when this class of murder might he treated $ 
leniently, the present does not seem to he that lime, but quite 
otherwise. The Bill to which we have referred coaxes to this; 
that murdeB, as it has actually been defined, shall be murder in th$ 
first degree, and murder which is not murder in the first degree 
shall be murder in tho second degree. The old distinction between 
murder and manslaughter is quite as rational as this gradation of 
murders, and has the advantage of being familiar. Unless some¬ 
thing more effectual can be done to amend the law of homicide, it 
had better be let alone. Until human thought and language shall 
attain perfection, which now seems distant, it will be necessary to 
leave a large discretion to judges or Ministergtef State. 


REVIEWS. 

WILLIAM OF CANTERBURY." 

■VYTTTTI a yearning second only to the yearning with which we 
v v have longed for l)r. Dasent’s long-promised sagas, have we 
boon longing for an intelligible edition of the vast mans of materials 
which have gathered round tho quarrel between Henry the Second 
and Thomas of Canterbury.. Those only who have tried .to master 
the subject in the edition of Dr. Giles know how great is the lack. 
Any editor might set about his work with one great advan¬ 
tage ; lie must do it comparatively well; human imagination can¬ 
not go so far as to conceive an edition worse done than those of 
1 Dr. Giles. We are therefore inclined to welcome anything of the 
kiud from Mr. Robertson or from anybody else. We might possibly 
think that so great a subject should have been entrusted to the 
greatest scholar, and that no huud save that which drew Henry 
, should he allowed to touch Thomas. But, without descending to 
; the depth of Dr. Giles, the work might easily hate fallen into much 
j worse bunds than those of Mr. Robertson. Mr. Robertson is 
| described in his title-page as Canon of CAnterbuiy, so that he 
may be supposed to have some local knowledge of and interest in 
his subject. And some years buck he put forth a work on the 
subject itself, whose alliterative title caused some mirth among 
scholars, but which was plainly the result of solid work. 

“ Deckel, a Biography,” as the lettering of Mr. Robertson! book 
ran, showed in a curious way how well a man may understand 
the details of a subject without in the least understanding the 
subject itself. Mr. Robertson showed himself equally removed from 
the class of blunderers and from the class of historians. He was 
minutely accurate in detail; only Henry and Thomas were both 
of them loo great lor him to take in. Some may think that 
for an editor accuracy in detail is enough, and that it docs not 
much matter whether he understands the general subject or not. 
Some years back wo might have been inclined to think so loo; 
hut our standard of editorship 1ms boon raised by the great 
volumes iu this same series. Still we believe that Mr. Kooert- 
8 on may do very fairly, if he will only keep himself from joking, 
even at Dr. Giles. We would give him one other warning, lie 
says in the beginning of his Introduction that 

In a work produced with tho aid of public money itaronld t» improper 
to obtrude op ui»na which might offend the convictions .either of those who 
regard him ] wiih a religious veneration or of those who estimate 

him very diUerenily. 

Mr. Robertson does not seem to understand that there are those 
I with whom everything is not a matter of theological controversy. 

1 There are those who can admire two great men, each honestly engaged 
in m great struggle, without personally committing themselves to tho 
position of either. ** 

The volume now before us, tho first of Mr. Robertson a edition, 
gives us a largo proportion of strictly original matter. It contains 
first, life full text of tho Life of Thomas by William of Canterbury, 
which has hitherto boon published in a fragmentary form only; and 
it contains also a collection J»y the same writer of the miracles of 
the Saint, which, as far os wo know, hog not been printed at all 
before. Tho Life is one of those which went to form, the Quad ri - 
logus of Lupus (Christian Wolf} and the fragments which are 
used there were printed by Dr. Giles hi Ms second volume. Here 
we have the work complete, and it is well worth having. In 
Roger of Pontigny we have the Life of Thomas by a 

foreigner who knew him in exile. In Bdwted Grim vfe have it 
^wri tten by a man who was English in every asas e. In William 
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A^tiStephen and Herbert of Bosham we have the witness of men 
who were English il natione,” whether they were or were not 
English “ genere.” In William of Canterbury we have the life 
written by a foreigner dwelling in England. Mr. Robertson is 
clearly right in setting down William as a stranger, neither an 
Englishman in tb^stiictest sense nor a man of Norman descent 
bom in England, when he comes across English words and names, 
he writes like a man who had just picked up a little English and 
thought it rather hard. He complains of the barbarous names which 
he has to put in his story, and he alone among the biographers of 
Thomas gives us a complete English sentence. . Roger of Pontigny 
doubtless never heard Thomas and his companions speak anvthing 
but French or Latin. The biographers who wrote in England were 
so used to hear Euglish, French, and Latin, all spoken according to 
circumstances, that it never came into their heads to say which 
tongue a man spoke at any particular time. To William, as a 
stranger, an English sentence was a curiosity, And he copied it down 
as such. By so doing he gives us a very valuable piece of testimony 
in the history of language.. When liugh of Morvfile’s mother—Mr. 
Robertson has shown that it should be toother and not wife—brings 
her false charge against Lithulf (Ligulf P), she speaks English:— 
Quod cum fuel 1 ret, pntria voce exclumavii ad prutcuntem viruin, u Hugo 
do M» revik-, wans ware, ware, l.ithulf heth his sword adrage.” Quod 
Latina feouat, “ Hugo de Morvilla, cave, caw, cave, Lithuffus, cdtix.it suum 
gladium." 

Every MS. writes thfc words differently; but there is the fact; the 
mother of Hugh of Morvillo, a man whose Norman dmvnt cannot 
be doubted, spooks English to her son. She may herself hove been 
of English descent; as to thut wo have no evidence, liut it is 
clear that her son understood English, and in any case Ihe story is 
a witness to the thorough fusion of Nornluns ami English in the 
time of Henry the Second. Either Hugh of Morv ilie’s father had 
married a woman who was English in the strictest sense, or else 
by his timo a woman of Norman descent spoke English more natu¬ 
rally than French. The witness is about equally valuable either 
way, and we no doubt owe it to the Duct that the mun who re¬ 
corded it was not an Englishman in any sense. While on <his 
subject we may also notice that William speaks of Edward Grim 
in a marked way as "‘Anglicus iuuu, Kdwardus nomine." In 
another place ho calls the Bishop of Norwich Episcopus llclma* 
Biennis.” This must, of course, as Mr. Robertson says, mean liisbop 
of Elmham; but the archaism is odd, and it looks like the way in 
which a stranger might speak who had been getting up the antiquities 
of tho land in which ho had settled. Un the othor h«md, we may 
mention that either Mr. Robertson or the writer of lih manuscript 
has wiped out a small piece of witness to the fusion. Un page 108 
we find “ WillelmtiB Alius Aldeliuav,” os if it were tho name of his 
mother; but it should without doubt be M Willelwns fiiius Al- 
delmi,” a man whoso name is found over and over again in the 
history of Henry. Of Ihe descent of William the sou of Eoldhelm 
there can be no doubt, and his high position under the Angevin 
King is a point of importance, it may bo worth noting that 
William of Canterbury, in settling in England, had taken his till 
of the fables which everybody in England except William of 
Newburgh whs greedily swallowing down. In page 55 he has 
something to Buy about Belinus and Arthur, and ho has so far 
identified himself' with tho land of Arthur that ho speaks of 
“ arroguntia nostra ” with a clear reference to inhabitants of the 
Isle ot Britain, l^anfrauc, it must bo remembered, went further 
still, and spoke of “ insula nostra ” and u nos Angli.” 

William, then, was a monk of Christ Church, but of foreign 
birth, and his personal knowledge of Thoniua began only in tho 
last days of the Archbishop's life. lie had been admitted to tho 
monastery during the Archbishop's exile, and he was ordained deacon 
by him in tho Ember-week before his death. Of his two books, 
tho whole of the second is civen to tho events which followed 
the return of Thomas to England, while the whole of his former 
life is comprised in the first, ivhich is certainly the longer of tho two. 
Tho part of the story for which William is specially important is 
his very foil narrative of the transactions which went 011 at the 
court of tho young King Henry' after the return of Thomas to 
England. It is among these transactions that William the sou of 
Ealdhelm comes in, a grand turning round of Thierry’s romance, 
where the man of undoubted English descent appears ns one of 
tho opponents of the supposed u Saxon 0 champion. 

But the larger part of the present voluuieds taken up with the 
collection of the miracles of Thomas made by the same William, 
and, what i9 to be noticed, dedicated to the elder King Henry. 
This should be noticed ana comparecLwitb the tone which the 
writer tokos in the Life. He is very anxious to free the King 
from all suspicion in any share in the Archbishop’s death, and gives 
great prominence to Henry’s justification of himself. And 
among the miracles is one where Firrnin, a physician of Canter¬ 
bury, has a vision, in which he sees the names both of the King 
and* the Archbishop about to be written in tho Book of Life. 
This again must be taken in connexion with tho famous saying 
of Herbert of Bosliam, that both the King and tho Archbishop 
had alike a zet^l for God, and that it waa for God alone to know 
which zeal was according to knowledge. Those sayings, coming 
lrom devoted admirers of tho Archbishop, should be further com* 
pared with William of Newburgh's dispassionate statement of 
the whole matter. It would seem that it was easier for men at 
C0 , U H the motives of both sides, to do justice to 1 
.*“ sometimes been found to be in later times, I 

since the whole matter has been made a test of par tisanshi p, 1 
Ami 01 course, besides this, when Thomas was once canonised, i 


Henry and of all who had taken his ride to throw themselves 
with special seal into the new worship. That our author was not 
a more flatterer, hut one who ventured to pass an independent 
judgment on the events of his time, appears from a remarkable 
passage in which he speaks his mind freely about the invasion of 
Ireland. St. Thomas works a prodigious miracle byrestoring to 
life a knight who had died of sickness in the war without Con* 
fession j and our author comments 

Factum cut. igltur non Bine causa in conspectu eorum qul Bine causa 
proximo* bums harmes inquietabant, natlonemque. quamvis incultom cfe 
Imrbaram, t«iue» eultrieem fidei et Christian® religlonb obaervatrfcem, 
fuuinus pneclurum et nieinoila Uignum. 

When William wrote, the worship of Thomas waa naturally tho 
popular worship of tho day. A new saint was of course looked to 
for special displays of miraculous power, and we are told by our 
author, in bo many words, that in such cases tho elder saints 
rather held back from any displays on their own part, in order 
that their new brother might nave a fair field for working. The 
vast collection of signs ana wonders which wo flndhero gathered 
together of coutbo suggests tho Baiue kind of questions which are 
suggested by every collection of the kind. How much, if any, 
was actual imposture P How much is mere exaggeration in the 
tolling? How much is the ett'ect of that process which may be 
called either fancy or faith ? How much comesfrom attributing 
a supernatural cause to events which. are easily explained by 
natural causes P All these points were discussed long ago by Pro¬ 
fessor Stubbs in his preface to the Waltham Book. And his 
remarks ppply with equal force to all stories of the kind/ Hut it 
should be borne in mind that the miraculous stories are not at all 
confined to professed collectors of such tales, like the present 
William. Stories no less wonderful are told with undoubting 
faith by a critical historian liko William of Newburgh, and un 
experienced Court official like Roger of Ilowden. Thoao who are 
used to the writings of this age Boon come to take the miraculous 
element in collections ol* this kind for granted, and to look through 
the tales to see what, light they throw upon other matters. For, as 
these stories are for the most part private stories, talcs of 
what happened to otherwise unknown persons of all classes, there 
is no kind of evidence which throws more light on all points of 
language, nomenclature, habits, and all things bearing oil private 
and daily life. Thus a crowd of stories show how common mar¬ 
riage, or something equivalent to marriage, still was, on the pail of 
tho clergy. A crowd of miracles are wrought on behalf of the wives 
or mistresses and the children of priosts, without either the 
ni.u-tyr himself or liis chronicler seeming in the least scandalized. 
Yet. St. Thomas was otherwise not lax on such points, and he would 
have nothing to say to the offerings of a man or woman who whs 
living in fornication. A crowd of other points are illustrated. We 
get, lor instance, a vivid picture of tho brutal punishments inflicted 
in tho King’s courts, when we read two stones, ono of them cer¬ 
tified by no less a person than Hugh of Puiset, Bishop of Durham, 
how two men who had boon mutilated were restored by the miraculous 
power of the saint. One of these is also found in the other col¬ 
lection of miracles by Benedict. In comparing that collection with 
tho present one, we again see the difference between the work of 
the Englishman and the work of the foreigner. In Benedict's col¬ 
lection most of the miracles are wrought in England, and most 
commonly on behalf of people bearing English names. In William’s 
collection, on the other hand, miracles are wrought in all other 
parts of the world, and in English stories tho names are more 
often Norman than English. Yet we get a precious bit of English 
in the form of an anthem which the saint desired to have sung in 
tho English longue, and it is an important point in the history ol 
language when we bear of an English knight getting a teacher 
from Normandy to teach his son French. Yet if there be any 
meaning in words, this must be tho meaning of the following 
tale:— 

Tornator Du r audita nomine, Norinaunus nntlono, ilium suum Symoncut, 
anno* jam puherUth ingrediontoin, partca Angliuunas induxerat, qui doceret 
tiiiiun cujiisdum militia linguam tiuara. 

In a good many cases the saint brings dead animals to life for the 
bem*tit, of their owners. Among others, ho restores a dead gander, 
whose nock had been twisted and hiB feathers plucked by some 
naughty boys. A nselm, we may suspect, would nave punished the 
boys as well os«restored tho gander. But perhaps the most 
miurtellous tale of all is that of a tame starling which, among other 
imitations of human speech, had learned to say a prayer to St. 
Thomas. The pious bird, being seized by a hawk, repeated his 
prayer, seemingly in earnest, ana was presently set free from h 
enemy’s grasp* 

We must give Mr* Rftbertson the credit which he asks for ti. 
pains ho has taken in fixing the names of the places at which the 
different stories are placed. It is indeed often a hard task to 
recognize a plain English name when we have it in an antique 
form, and when that antique form is further disfigured by the cor¬ 
ruptions of a foreigner. The volume greatly wants an index. 
There will doubtless he a general index or the- whole series when 
it is finished, but we want an index to each volume, as in the 
volumes of Giraldus^dited by Mr. Bimoclc. It is especially need¬ 
ful in a collection like the present, so full of small anecdotes and 
ofna me sofpersons and places. Sti ll, eve n without an index, Mr. 

co«Mb^ more intelligible than^B^GBes ^ 8 ^VVwouW gladly 
hxte jeen so great a subject in stronger hand# still, but we cer- 
Vimfclbiro no reason to find any ptaftiye firalt with What we have 
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U^R AND CORRESPONDENCE OP GENERAL BURGOYNE.* 


wm too ambitious a soldier to rafnso military employment, mi 
soni out the junior of three major-gen ends—Howe and Olintoti 



_ i j^shkmque has heoneucceufttl in his task- 

undertaken, he say% at the instance of the granddaughters of the 
subject of his memoir, and the children of one of England’s most 
distinguished soldiers—the reader will be able to infer from the 
following remarks. 

Mr. De Fonblanque sets out by proving satisfactorily in tho first 
place that John Burgoyne was born in wedlock, and that he was 
not, as Horace Walpole and others, including the usually accurate 
Earl Stanhope, have asserted, of illegitimate birth. Born in the 
year 1722, his father being the younger son of a baronet, and hia 
mother the daughter of a wealthy London merchant, ho was 
educated at Westminster, and became a captain of dragoons at 
twenty-two. A year later he eloped with Lady Charlotte Stanley, 
daughter of the elevonth Karl of Derby, and sister to an intimate 
friend, Lord Strange. Contrary to received opinion on such mar¬ 
riages, this union turned out a very happy one, and the Derby family 
soon became reconciled with Burgoyne. But before this happened 
want of means obliged him to leave the army and take his wife 
abroad. After losing several years’ seniority in this way, he was re¬ 
initiated in the army, and gazetted in 1756 junior captain of the 1 ith 
Dragoons, being then thirty-four years of age. But promotion was 
rapid in the Seven Years’ War, which had just broken out, and 
the cadet of a great Whig house would of course get his full share; 
and after serving in the attack on Cherbourg, and in tho unfortunato 
expedition to St. Mulo of 1758, when tho British troops were very 
roughly handled, he was appointed tu the command of the newly 
raised 16th Dragoons, or, os they came to be called, Burgoyne 1 s 
Light-Horse, which be soon brought into very efficient order. In 
1760 he Berved as a volunteer in the expedition against Bello Isle, 
the cavalry detachment which embarkod being too small for a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel's command. But his first principal military service 
was in tlio expedition to Portugal in 1762, when the English came 
to tho rescue of that country on its invasion by the Spanish and 


, enough for three major-generals 

to command, and used all his Court and Ministerial interest to 
be mode Governor of New York; and his dissatisfaction waa to a 
certain extent justified by tho fact that he was merely an unem¬ 
ployed eyewitness of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, a very interesting 
account of which will be found in his correspondence. Even at 
this early period of the contest Burgoyne clearly foresaw what 
would be the final result if the Ministry continued to carry on the 
war in the fatuous way they began—tor already the troops found 
themselves outnumbered and without money or supplies—and in 
a letter to the {Secretary of State he stateable opinion that there 
is no practicable alternative between carrying on tho war on a 
vastly larger scale and in a more energetic way, or abandoning the 
contest:— 

1 am fully jkonmaded that any intermediate measura between these dis¬ 
agreeable extremes [relinquishing tho claim* to tax the Colonies, nr 
waging war on a great scale], except that of withdrawing your army, 
and leaving the restraints of trade enforced by a fleet to operate, which 
would be a work of long protraction, I repeat uiy fall persuasion that soy 
other intermediate measure, supposing the confederation. Jo be general, will 
be productive of much fruitless expense, great loea of blow, and a aeries of 
disappointments.— 

The wretched Government which then misruled the country, 
and the obstinate King, had at any rate a dear warning from 
one who bad the best opportunity of judging. But, although 
Burgoyne from the first took the gravest view of tito issue, he was 
too good a soldier not to bo ready with his sword. He got leave 
indeed to England in the autumn of 1775, using every sort of 
interest for permission to do so, but sidled in the following spring 
with reinforcement* to Canada, where he served as second in 
command to Sir Guy Carle ton. The campaign of 1776 was not 
eventful, and the Government, dissatisfied with Corleton, limited 
his command for the future to the Canadian provinces, and gave 


French. This war in some sort recalls the efforts of the Duke of to Burgoyne, who again came home in the autumn of 1776, the 
Wellington under not dissimilar circumstances. The Count La charge of the expedition with which hie name has become indelibly 


e, who was placed at the head of the allied forces, was one of 
the "beet soldiers of tho age, and the Portuguese furnished a good 
raw material, although wretchedly equipped and officered. Never¬ 
theless the heterogeneous body of English, Germans, and Portu¬ 
guese collected under La Lippe made “a very good fight of it, and 
Burgoyne, now a brigadier at the head of 3,000 cavalry, mostly 
Portuguese, distinguished himself at the outset by a very dashing 
surprise of the enemy's advanced troops at Valeutia. 

Tho war came to an end with the conclusion of peace in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and Burgoyne came home a colonel, and with a great 
reputation for gallantry and intelligence, to take the seat for Mid¬ 
hurst to which ho had shortly before been elected. Pooco for 
Groat Britain lasted for fourteen years, during the early part of 
which Burgoyne made a long tour to tho seat of the late war on 
tho Continent, visiting the scones of most of Frederic’s battles, 
with a view to writing a work on the subject. Ho sent home 
to the Government some veiy observant criticisms on the three 
great Continental armies, aud it is remarkable that he formed a 
much higher opinion of the Austrians than of the Prussians. The 
latter, notwithstanding their wonderful victories, had, in Buigoyne's 
opinion, deteriorated 


associated. 

The scheme was in one sense well planned. A force marching 
from Canada by way of Lakes Champlain and George, and co¬ 
operating with another advancing to join it bv way of the Hudson 
from New York, would cut off the New England States from the 
rest of the Union, and thus it was hoped to strike a decisive blow. 
But the movement of two armies acting on exterior lines from 
distant bases, with the enemy between them, is always a ticklish 
operation—in fact, only justifiable in coso of great superiority of 
strength—and in this instance the imbecile conduct of the British 
Government rendered failure almost a certainty. The instructions 
dictated to General Burgoyne, regarding the expedition ordered to 
start southward from Canada, permitted no latitude or discretion 
in the mode of carrying it out. Ho waa not even allowed the 
option of turning slide and moving to the eastward on New 
England, if he found the obstacles in his front too great to be over¬ 
come. lie was to push on by way of Ixikea Champlain and George 
until be should effect a junction somewhere on tho Hudson with Sr 
William H owe advanciug from Now York to meet him. But, although 
everything thus depended, on the two generals acting strenuously in 
concert, the Government, with a degree of folly tut would seem 


wuvoauj wm mvtoiuiiiouv| fi4vu a uogiw v* »waj ram u wuuiu agqui 

Mast of tlie generals who eminently possessed the great parts of their incrediblo if it had not beeh proved against them, while thus giving 
profession perished in the war, or nro worn out by the fatigue of It, or have Burgoyne positive and unconditional instructions M to bis share of 

sought occasions to retire; the greatest part of tho present set have reconi- the business, actually left Ilowe such complete liberty of action as 

mended themselves by their assiduity upon tho parade, and are men of very to justify him in setting out for the south at the very time that the 
confined education .... and Prussian officers, by length of time and ex- fojL w :* t i 1 w m c k h 0 W J- intended to ~ 

pcrience, only become more expert artificers to prepare and sharpen a fine 10rC0 1 WM 

weapon .... awkward and ignorant if compelled to employ it them¬ 
selves. 


He speaks disparagingly also of tho Prussian cavalry. Of the 
Austrian army he says that it “ shows all the natural advan¬ 
tages the Prussians want” (p. 69). Of the French army he 
remarks (p. 77) that 14 the want of subordination and discipline 
has long been supposed the cause of all their misfortunes; ” and, 
noticing the severity of treatment of the French soldier which had 
just been copied from the Prussians by the Duke de Choiseul, the 
Fronch War Minister, in order to remedy these defects, he observes 
that “ the French character would bear the old principles of glory 
and duty to be wound up to a height that would answer the pur¬ 
poses of the strictest disciplinarians,” and foretells that tho free use 
of the stick on parade, imported from over the border, may possibly 
bring the army into a worse condition than before. 

In 1768 Burgoyne was appointed Governor of Fort William in 
Scotland:— 

■ With a handsome person, a manner the charm of which, it was said, 
neither man nor woman could cosily resist, a gonial, kindly nature which 
ilrew all hearts towards him, a ready wit t> a cultivated mind, and the pres- 

ir 

- jetafc, 


effect a junction was advanc¬ 
ing to meet him from the north. Indeed the only orders given to 
Uowo were “ comprised in this casual sentence contained in Lord 
George Germain’s despatch of 18th May, '77, with reference to the 
threatened operations of the insurgent army in-the south: 1 1 trust, 
however, that whatever you meditate will he executed in time for 
you to co-operate with the army to proceed from Canada.’” 
The suppression of the revolt was perhaps from the first an 
impossible task, but truly the wretched Government of the day 
did its best to assist the colonics in establishing their indepen¬ 
dence. A despatch containing full and explicit instructions to 
Howe for his co-operation with Burgoyne was indeed written, but 
by one of those shameful acts of official neglect of which our 
history unfortunately affords but many examples, this docu¬ 
ment was pigeon-holed in tho Secretary of State's office awaiting 
tho Ministers signature, where it was found after the convention 
of Saratoga. 

The history of the ill-fated expedition is excellently told by 
Mr, De Fonblanque. At first aft went swimmingly, and Fort 
Ticonderoga, on Lake George, was taken in brilliant style, 
the news causing great excitement and satisfaction at home: 
and, but for the strongly expressed wish of Bmgoyne himself, 
communicuted by his friends to the King, he would have qt once 
received the distinction of the Bath, at that time a oonsjde 
one. But at this point the success of the campaign ended., 
whole distance to 00 traversed was only about two hundred 


a'lVM^audrng circuwsfcanoes justified hiui' in indulging in the hope of emi¬ 
nence in publiu life and of gratified ambitions in time to oome. 

Then came the Ameriraa war; and Burgoyne, who had steadily as the crow fries, but through a country fo* the most part rpadktfs. 
opposed the infatuated policy which brought it about, but whj|j covered with virgin forest, and brUtfingwith difficulties. The 
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Burgoyne, Get ternfr Stateemath Dramatist. By Edward Harrington DA] 

FonbSnque. Kalins Macmillan A Co. 1876. 


iblesom* than useful; the expectation of aid from foyfcHst 
proved delusive. As Burgoype pushed on he‘could get 
l tmnews of,the expected army coming to meet him, which, in 
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feet, at this rmj tuna had started on an expedition to Penn¬ 
sylvania. He could indeed get no nows at all, the scouts being 
tdl intercepted and hanged, while a vastly superior force collect¬ 
ing Indore him barred the rood in trout. Still Burgoyue greased 
ou, actuated by «. sense of duty compelling liim to carry out his 
instructions to the letter, cutliug his way painfully through the 
woods with enomesui labour, till, whun he ciuiio on Gates’s army 
drawn up at Saratoga on tho Hudson, retreat was impossible. A 
desperate etfort to break through the uueiuy'g lines failed after 
severe Ioim, and Burgoyne fell back lor a brief pause on an entrenched 
position with his back to the river, cut oil' from movement in any 
direction. At this very time Clinton with a small force was actually 
close to him. One Burgoyne s mcartengurahad succeeded in reaching 
Clinton, who had been loft in noumiund at New Yorl^und the hitter 
had moved up the Hudson with the small force at hid disposal, and 
was now a short distance below Saratoga. But Jlurgoyno did not 
know this, nor, it he had known it, oould the Lenin have been dille- 
reut. Hemmed iu on all sides by superior numbers, encumbered 
with wounded, and with supplies almost exhausted, only ono 
course remained open, and, after a low hours spout in negotiations, 
the remnant of Bargoyno’s small army marched out of their lines 
with the honoun of war, and laid down their arms before their 
canto r*. 

Tho question which boro arises, and which the render will find 
very fully and dearly discussed in this book, is whether this disaster 
could and mighty have boon avoided, or whether, after a certain 
point, it was inevitable; iu other words, was Burgoyne an able or 
au incompetent general f* The hitter has hitherto been the popular 
improwiou, but we think that no impartial reader of this very 
interesting work wUl continue to be of that opinion. Buivoyuo 
was evidently one of the most professionally accomplished oUit-vra 
of his time; he was distinguished for personal gallantry, and bo 
gained in a high decree tk®#wpect and attachment of his troops. 
No incompetent officer ever succeeded in doing this. That his 
reputation was 00 damaged by this great inirfudventmo was due to 
the scandalous ill-treatment which both he and his unfortunate 
army received from the Government, especially drum the Secre¬ 
tary of State, Lord George Germain, who, Mr. Do I’oii- 
blanque observes, was probably the meanest and most incont- 

E jteut person that has held high oliice in modern times. 

urgoyuc was thrown over to save the credit of the Government; 
it must be added, that the King did not come much short of his 
obsequious Miniature in ill treatment of the unfertunata general. 
Such was the political degradation of those times that the Govern¬ 
ment which was losing the colonies could yi-t :dwa\a command 
a majority; and Burgoyne, although exceptionally well placed 
for obtaining justice from his position as a member of Parliament, 
with considerable reputation us a debater, and ou intimate terms 
with the leaders of the Whig party, could yet not succeed iu ob¬ 
taining the inquiry into his conduct which he demanded, nud sullkrcd 
tor many 3 ears all the contumely awarded to a political scapegoat. 

Reviewing the caso now, it does certainly appear that the only 
other alternative open to Burgoyne was to have retreated upon 
Canada at an early period of the campaign; or, still better, perhaps, 
not to have embarked on it at all. But by taking this course he 
would have jeopardized the position of ilowe, li tho latter, as he 
believed, had really been advancing from the opposite direction. 
Burgoj in; sacrificed himself to a chivalrous sense of duty, if any 
fault can be found with his dispositions, it would bo that ho did 
not pel hups sufficiently insist on being provided with proper 
transport and supplies before starting. But it is easy to be 
wise alter the event; and, ns Burgoyne himself remarks, in his 
4 ‘Narrative” of tho campaign published in 1780, u where wur is 
concerned few men in command would stand acquitted, if uny 
after knowledge of tacts and circumstances were brought in argu¬ 
ment against .decisions of the moment and apparent exigencies 
of tho occasion,” It may be added that the reputation of Lord 
Cornwallis did not appreciably sutler from his surrender under not 
very dissimilar conditions, but it is very doubtlui if he displayed 
any higher railUaiy qualities titan the unfortunate Burgoyne. 

A word must be said iu praise of tho way in which the author 
has executed his task. \Y hife doing battle valiantly, aud us we 
think with complete success, for General Burgoynes" reputation, 
M. Be Eonbianque avoid* the common fault of converting the 
subject of his memoir into a blameless hero. Indeed he mumfests 
a keen sense of Ids literary and other failingB. He has also avoided 
tho common error of prolixity. Although it would have been easy 
to extend it over two volumes, Burgoytie's life hHB boon condensed 
into one moderate-sized volume. The references to persons 
and events which appear in the correspondence are clearly ex¬ 
plained in the notes, and the general result is a highly interesting 
and instructive work. The moral to be drawn from Burgoyne s 
misadventure is to the full as applicable to the present times as to 
the time when it happened* 


THE VICAR OF MORWEN8TOW.* 

TLM ? AV tourist* during tho last thirty or fivc-and-thirty yea: 
■ __ CRU have made their w ay along the north coast of Oornwa 

• V t kw ri *tf^9rwewitow: a Life of Robert Stqth n Hawker, Mu 
By $. London : Wry S- King i Co. 187$. 

MwunrvUt of theJaU He 0. Robert Stephan Hnicker, M.A vimeltme Viet 
v fe djfDk**** JSxtttr ‘ Collected, arranged, aud ivliti 

Of All Bilnta. Lsmbet 


without at least hearing of the Vicar ofMorwenstow. If they were 
themselves of any note they were sure to make his peroral ac¬ 
quaintance; and many will foc&U bis strangely-dressed Afpro, 
standing at tho open dour of hw vicarage, which com ma n de d the 
long, descending road of approach,, ready to greet bis visitor* 

“ with » sunny smite and both hands extended in welcome. 
Never were a poet aud hia dwelling-place more completely m har¬ 
mony. Mr. Hawker's very peculiar temperament, to some extent 
inherited, was nurtured and developed, at Morwenstow in a 
manner which would have been almost impossible in any other 
English parish. Wild legends, strange fragments of folk-lore, and 
old-world customs and ceremonies long disused elsewhere, lingered, 
aud still linger, in that remote corner; while the shelves and spires 
of tho iron-bound ooa*t afford scenery the impressive grandeur 
of which cun hardly be exceeded. His love lor such scenery and 
such legends whs purt of his heritage us a Oornishmau; and many 
ot what wo regard us liis best verses—“The Silent Tower of 
Bottiv.ui,'’ “ Mawgon of Melhuach,” “ A Croon on Hennacliff,” 
ami, above all, iho fumoiw “Eong of the Western Men,” with its 
%i Trolawuv ” burden—ore full of the true spirit of the country—a 
spirit which makes itself Jolt, but which is hardly loss difficult to 
seixe and to “ hind in words ' than the scent of the furze and tho 
heather idling the long coombea that wind toward the sea. Mor- 
w«nstow supplied tlie poet with ample material for liis verse; and 
t he extreme seclusion of the place, which is still, and always must 
be, far away from railways, helped to develop the independent 
thought, the peculiar und imaginative notions, and the impatience 
of control which distinguished Robert Hawker oh a theologian and 
a parish priest, lie hardly left his parish during Ura forty years 
for which he was its vicar. The Lord shut him in,” he would 
say, “ as Noah was shut into tlie ark.” The sea on one side, and 
on the other a broad tract of laud without great towns and almost 
wiliioul villages, separated him from his fellows ; and the natural 
result was that he become altogether unlike other men. The Vicar 
of Morwenstow at the beginning of the fourteenth century could 
hardly have diihned moro completely in all his thoughts and feel¬ 
ings from an ordinary English clergyman than the Vicar in the 
nineteenth. lie would not have been himself elsewhere. But it 
Buys not a little for Iris native power of mind that isolation and 
seclusion, while they produced much eccentricity, were so far from 
extinguishing that power, as would certainly have been the case 
with one lees naturally gilled, that they steadily developed aud 
sustained it. 

All who approached Mr. Hawker must have been struck, first 
by his peculiarities mid then by hia mental activity. The two 
memoirs which have appeared so soon alter his death sufficiently 
at rest tho widespread interest felt iu his life, character, and 
genius. Mr. Buriug-Gould'a book is very amusiug, und shows us 
the Vicar with all his kindliness and all his eccentricity. Dr. Lee 
brxups out the liicologiiui somewhat more strongly. Both writers 
have inserted much Irrelevant matter. We do not greatly admire 
Mr. Baring-Gould’H description of Long Bill Marlin s private Bible 
Christian meeting at Kilkhampton, which has nothing to do with 
Robert lluwker: but wo very much prefer that to the unnecessarily 
long uud mischievous discussions and appendices which Hr. Leo 
lias introduced with reference to the reception ol Mr. Hawker, on 
the last day of his life, into tho Romish communion. Definite 
conclusions are one thing. If Dr. Lee really believes that Mr. 
lliiwkor (or his Irfends lor him) was justified iu taking tho stop 
which ho did, let him say so plainly. But no man has a right to 
seal ter his doubts broadcast about tho world. On this subject, 
however, we do not propose to dwell. It may Woll call lor dis¬ 
cussion elsewhere, or separately; but it is far pleasanter to recall 
tho V icar of Monveustow us wo remember him during his long 
life, in tho quaint vicarage which he built for himself under the 
shadow of bt. Morwcnua b tower. 

Robert Stephen Bawdier was the grandson of 3 )j‘. Hawker, Vicar 
of Charles Church, Plymouth, a well-known GalvinisUc divine, 
whose *• Morning and Evening Portions ” are still in favour with 
those of his own school. JDr. llawker affected eirange turns and 
oddities in his discourses; and on one occasion, alter pausing for 
some minutes and looking lull at the Mayor aud Corporation of 
Plymouth, seated in stale below hiB pulpit, ho exclaimed, “ There 
are no Hcarlet robes in heaven ”—a statement which ho was perhaps 
hardly justified iu tuuking. Much of his grandfather’s love of 
singularity passed to Robert Hawker, who lived at Plymouth for 
some time, until the pranks in which no delighted, and in particular 
the mystification ot certain devout ladies attached to the con¬ 
gregation, became unbearable, and be was sent bock to his lather, 
at that time curate of Stratton, in Cornwall. Ho then passed to 
the Grammar School at Cheltenham, and in (823 he was entered 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. But his father was unable to keep 
him there. There lived, says Mr. Baring-Gould 

at Wliitotone, near Halsworthy, four Miss Pans, daughters of Colonel 
Pans. Thcj' had been left with on amtaity of aooi. apiece, as well as lands 
and a handsome place. At the time when Mr. Jacob Hawker announced 
to his mm that a return to Oxford was impossible, the four buttes were at 
hfford, near Bude, a farm and house leased from Sir Thomas Aolund. 
Directly that Robert Hawker learnt his father's decision, without waiting 
to put on his bat, be ran from Stratton to ttude, arrived hot and blown at 
Ellurd, un<l proposed to feiss Charlotte Pons to become hia Wife. Tho lady 
was then sued forty-one, one year older than hi* mother; she was his god- 
meUter, and had taught him his letters. Mias Pans accepted htofe «*d they 
ware married in November, when he was twenty. 

Thus ha was able to return to Oxford, fe finish hiseoursa there, 
and to win the Newdlgato—tho subject being ^Pompeii.” Miss 
I ans mode him an excellent wife, and the vmn*fb, is spite of all 
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&*t aright have been propheeiod, tuned otafe a very happy <tee* 
He took iris wife toOxford riding behind him cm a ytito^jad 
migrated from Pembroke to Magdalen Hell On leaving Oxford 
he and Mrs. Hawker established themselves at Morwenstow, on the 
eeaet, some seven miles from Stratton. There he read for Holy 
Orders, and even then forecast in rhyme Ida fetor* connexion with 
the place:— 

Welcome wiki took and kmsl j shore. 

Where round my day* dark icm abaU roar, 

And thy gray fane, Morwenna, stand 

The beacon of the Eternal Land. 

Hie first curacy was at North Tomerton, & quiet village on the 
upper course of the Tamar, and still in the Stratton district. In 
1834 he became Vicar of Morwenafcow, on the presentation of Hr. 
PhiUpotts, who had not long become Bishop of Exeter. 

Morwenstow had been without a vicar lor a very long period, j 
Wlwt passed in the outer world was little known there; ana in the ] 
adjoining parish of Wollcombe, which forauma time was attached 
to it, an ancient dame once showed to Mr. Hawker her Prayer- 
Book, “ very nearly worn out, printed in the reign of George 11 ., 
and very much thumbed at the puge from which she arduously 
prayed for the welfare of Prince 1 roderidc." Morwensl ow abounded 
m Wesleyans and Bryanites. The parish is agricultural, for the 
coast is without harbours, and there is little or no fishing. But 
there was wealth of another sort to be gained from the sea. The 
“wrecking” for which the Cornish coast was so long infamous 
found bore one of its most productive quarters; and its results 
affected the character and disposition of almost every native. The 
long line of coast between lUrtland nnd Podstow, with Tintagul 
standing out like a rocky buttress in the'midst, is one of the most 
dangerous in this country, and if, under a fierce storm from the 
north or nortfi-west, a vessel is beaten inland from the open sea, 
there is little or no dunce for her. The saying runs:— 

From Pacfctow point to Lundy Ifelit 

Is u watery grave by day or night. 

Tho storms that howl along this wild coast must be felt to be 
Understood. The roar of tho Breakers is heard fir inland, and great 
lakes of loaiu have been known to fall in the churchyard of llnls- 
worthy, from which the sea is at least teu miles "distant. The 
old Shetland belief too, just as we find it in Scott’s romance of 
the 1 irate, prevailed, and no doubt still prevails, in North Corn¬ 
wall. To wive a shipwrecked man was to make for yourself a 
certain enemy, and no good could possibly coim* of it. As in 
Shetland, 44 providential wrecks ’’ supplied farmers and labourers 
with inuny of tho necessaries, and some of the luxuries, of life. 
“ I do not sets why it is,’’ said a Cornish clerk one day , ik why there 
be prayers in the Buko o’ Common Prayer for min and for fine 
weather, aiul thanksgivings for them and*for peace, and there’s no 
prayer tor wrecks, aud thanksgiving for a really pude one when it 
is come.” Wrecking—that i», the showing of false lights, or the 
direct misleading of a vessel—is perhaps no longer practised, but 
the spirit in far from being extinct. In 1845, when a ship came 
ashore, in Melhuach Bay, between Morweribtow and Bude, a rocket 
was fired over it, and the hawser was successfully secured ; but 
some wretches, “ mom greedy for prey than careful to save life,” 
cut through the rope, and of all the crew the only man saved was 
the captain. 

The wrecks which occur every winter along this coast aro suffi¬ 
ciently terrible without the addition of human crime. Some of 
the most striking have been described by Mr. Hawker himself, in 
his Footprints of Former Meu in Far Cornwall, llis own exer¬ 
tions on such occasions were indefatigable; and we well remember 
seeing him, in alb und stole, conducting upward from the bench a 
sad procession whieh boro with it tho bodies of two sailors, found 
the same morning On tho roe. ka. h’or such a ceremony he had a 
special office, and the dead were placed in his church until they 
could be decently laid to rest in the sunny churchyard; in one 
instance, at least, with the figure-head of the shattered vessel 
raised near them as a memorial. The church itself contains much 
curious imagery and sculpture which, to Mr. Hawker s fancy, had 
been mainly suggested by the sea and things of the sea. lle found 
seals* heads in some of tlie rude Nonami grotesques; tlie cradle 
roof of the nave was the upturned keel of a vessel, and the cable 
moulding of the font was the ripple of tho waters of Gennesaret. 
The church was his chamber or meditation. He frequented it At 
all hours, by day and by night, and was more than once favoured 
there by a vision of St. Morwenna herself. “ I have seen her/’ he 
wrote. u She has told rue that she lies here; and at her feet ero 
long l hope to lay my old bones.** This, however, was a communi¬ 
cation to a favoured friend. To ordinary persons he did not un¬ 
fold himself so unreservedly; and when a neighbouring vicar once 
asked him “ what were his views and opinions,” Mr. Hawker drew 
him to the window and said:—“ There is Hennacliff, there is tho 
Atlantic stretching to Labrador, there Morwenstow crag, horo the 
church and graves. These ore my views; as to iny opinions, I 
keep them to myself.” 

St. Morwenna (so Mr. Bsring-Gould tells us, and there is no better 
authority) was quo of tho many daughters of Brychan, a Welsh 
kin gle t who died in 450. Her legend brings her to the Cornish 
coast; and possibly she established her oeB in the valley where 
her c&urcb now stands. But the “stow 9 * termination, which 
meets us often in this part of Cornwall, cannot have been given 
until after some kind of English colonization. Mr. Hawker, how¬ 
ever, who developed his historical views very much In hie own 
fahion. preferred going back to the British ch urch and British 
(fohfiiutjfi Accepting am old theory which has now been 


<femden#d by aB soholars, he determined that 4 fae mmft irtfeat 
vbristianization of Cornwall came from the Haiti and acoordtagfr* 
iBgh Churchman as he was from the briirnfag, the bent m * 5 e 
mind, where it was not quite independent, was. vetbsr towttdafike 
Eastern Oburcbss than towards Homo. Howmaeope, and avtty 
wontefol cme, for cebbration, after thefoshaewofth* Armenian 
Church ; and at one time he adopted a pink bat^witbout any brim, 
also (leagued after some Eastern type, Latterly Ms usual dress was 
a dark blue jersey, with a red cross worked tato-iheeidc, a purplish 
garment, half easeodk, half coat, and tall fisherman** boots. The 
dress set off a fine figure, and a very haadsfonev exprteaive counte¬ 
nance. It bad a dash of the sea, whieh in bis mind bad always 
been connected with the church; and it hanmnsacd admiralty 
with the wild country, and with the wilder stories belonging to 
it, which he poured forth in prctfusiottMh he wandered with 
some favoured guest along the broken dfffiw or through the woods 
uf Sir Bevil Grenville’s Stowe, which adjoins bis parish. The 
superstitious of the district were not superstitions to him. Ho 
defended, with an elaborate theory, his belief in the evil eye. lie 
maintained that witches were not by any raeftns extinct, and of 
one old woman ho said, 4t I have seen the firs Mack spots placed 
diagonally under her tongue, which aro evidences of what she is. 
They aro tike those ia the feet of swine, made fay the entrance into 
them of tho demons at Godara.” About mermaids bo was not quite 
so sure, though one of his old people assured him that be bad seen 
and beard one, and that “ the sound of her music was exactly like 
Bill Martins voice, that singed second counter in church/ 1 Ho 
was tinuly convinced that ho had himself once seen a pixy—a 
diminutive creature, the last, wo may suppose, of bis race,"who 
was heard of from time to time in the pansb, and who one day 
showed himself to the Vicar at tho opening of a rocky deft. In 
many of his sayings and verses which refer to the ministry of 
angels and to tho power of evil spirits there is wisdom and poetry 
of u very high order. The latter is perhaps moat conspicuous hi 
his theory that a plot of ground called the “Chapel piece of 
Morwenna,” on which some kind o# oratory had fornuarly existed, 
wa« kept clean of thorn and furze by tho watchful care of 
angelic “ existences.” The chancel of his church was strewn with 
marjoram and wild thyme "for tho angels to smell”: but the 
decorations went little further. Burnt ends of mutches were 
left on the altar, and a doal kitchen table was pa.it of the 
furniture of his chancel, llis cats, nine or foe in number, gene¬ 
rally went with him to church, and amused themselves as they 
pleased while ho read the service; but ur.e of them, having on one 
occasion might a mouse in tbe chancel, was excommunicated until 
she should learn, like Handle Dumont's bairns, “ to behave herself 
mail* distinct!v.” Birds loo were especial favourites, aud be often 
quoted a saying of Thomas Aquinos, i( ubi avos ibi ongt li.” So 
greatly did lie desire a colony of rooks for a grove of trees near the 
vicarage that he made it the subject of on especial prayer, going 
lor that purpose to his chancel, and kneeling before the altar. 

A man like this would, no doubt, as Mr. Baring-Gould suggests, 
have become a mere dreaming visionary but for bis firm grasp of 
certain fundamental truths of Christianity. Ho-attached himself 
to m> school, lie was never what was once known as a Tmctarian, 
and still less what is now understood by a Ritualist. But he was 
outspoken and fearless in his zeal for what be bold to bo tfao true 
teaching of the Church; and few could listen'unmoved to his Her- 
motis—powerful, earnest, pictorial, and yet sample in the extreme. 
The Dissent iu his parish was of course a great trouble to him. It 
was not easy to manage Bryanite divines who, convicted as they 
might bo ot gross immorality, were nevertheless held to be “ sweet 
Christians ”; yot he lived, so for as he might, on friendly terms 
with them, and his care for all his poor, in temporal mutters no 
less than in spiritual, waa unceasing. Buy and night he was at 
their service. He held indeed that he and his pariah were under 
very especial guidance and protection j and be never beaiUted to 
appeal Wore tho altar against those who opposed him in his 
schemes for good, lie held that they suffered accordingly. This 
is one of the points, aud it is a painful one, in width be showed 
liimself far more of a mcdimval than a modern pastor. There 
is a passage in the same spirit, quoted by Dr. Lee (p. 146) 
from a letter written late in life, which Can only be characterized 
as shocking. 

Mr. Hawker’s Cornish Ballad* and his prose volume of Foot- 
prints aro too well known to need recommending horo. His 
poetry, if not of the high oat order, lias the true ring. Ho was a 
torn poet, and wrote because ho could not help it. His prose 
stories are admirable. Wo confess to a doubt whether, like Sir 
Walter Scott, ho hae not supplied some of bis Cornish legends 
with a hat and cane 41 to fit thorn for going intoeompmty *'; but, if 
so. they are none tho less delightful, and they reflect iu u wonder¬ 
ful manner tho very colouring and atmosphere of that wild coast. 
Wo cau only regret that Mr. Hawkers biographers have not given 
us more of his letters. They must exist in great numbers, and 
were often as striking in their contents as in their appairattce— 
written as they were on a peculiar parc hm oa t- tonad paper, ruled 
with red lines, and with a deep purple ink ftt for an emperor of 
tho East. The writing was forgo and very characteristic. The 
seal was sometimes tho mystic Ichthys, sometime* tho^entado of 
Solomon. 

Dr. Lee has undoubtedly shown that recent events, and to par¬ 
ticular tbe passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act, had 
much troubled Mr. Hawker. He wrote that “his soul was low ”; 
and it is probable that soma doubt had efotetothi* mind aa to his 
position In the Church of England. Aeto tfo fot urane, them 
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•«se discrepancies. Mr. Bariug-Gould’a statement, which is borne 
out by thAt of Mr. Hawker’s old servant, is that he was quite un* 
conscious when the eacmmenta of the Roman Church ware ad* 
ministered to him. Mn. Hawker (not hie lint wife, who died in 
j#63, but the lady whom he married shortly afterwards), writing 
to Hr. Lee, declares that "his reason returned at the moment 
when, in the morning, I told him that a priest should see him in 
the evening. He broke forth into the jubilant Antiphon, the 
'Gloria in Excelsis/'Te Pouai,’and other canticles or praise.” 
But this matter wo hardly care to discuss! His name will be 
inseparably connected with the “ dark grey tower ” of Morwonstow, 
and with the cliffs that guard the coast. It ia.no great wonder 
that, since he was laid to rest in the cemetery at Plymouth, his 
well-known figure has. been seen, according to some of his 
simple parishioneiu, jjjgmug sadly over a grave in his' own church¬ 
yard, beside which lgg|pd always hoped to sleep himself. 


DISCOVERIES IN NEW GUINEA.* 

C APTAIN MORESBY'S Discoveries and Surveys in New 
Guinea is a narrative of explorations and surveys conducted 
with great zeal, skill, nnd judgment,and fruitful of results valuable 
alike to tho ethnologist, the navigator, the trader, and the intend¬ 
ing colonist. The book is free from the faults that too often dis¬ 
figure works of a similar kind. There is no depreciation of pre¬ 
ceding labourers in the same field.' There is, on the contrary, a 
readiness to acknowledge the full value of their services; and there 
is also an eagerness to ao justice to the zealous co-operation of tho 
officers and men under his command which very favourably im¬ 
presses tho reader. The style, too, is just what it should be, per¬ 
fectly free from all pretentiousness. It is blemished by nono of 
that offensive fine writing which makes so many records of travel 
insufferable, by no atrainmg after effect, and no ambitious word- 
painting. The gallant author writes as a sailor should, in a manly, 
straightforward manner; and tho charm of naturalness aud 
lucidity is heightened by very considerable descriptive power. 
Highly, however, as we rate the literary merits of the book, and 
valuable as is tho contribution it makes to our geographical know¬ 
ledge of a region which is doubtless destined to have an important 
influence on the development of commerce in the Far Fast, its 
most pleasing feature is the abundant evidenco it affords of the 
humanity, right feeling, tact, and judgment of its author. In his 
many mouths of close and constant intercourse with different 
tribes of suspicious and easily offended savages he was never 
provoked to use his great superiority of force to their detriment. 
We are happy to be able to believe that tho officer* in our navy 
are extremely few who would wilfully abuse their iucompurablv 
superior strength for the destruction of tho helpless aborigines with 
whom their duty brings them into contact. But savages are ca¬ 
pricious, treacherous, and quarrelsome, aud it requires much tact, 
firmness, and forbearance, m well as a ready wit and a capacity 
for understanding the workings of the untutored intellect, to avoid 
disputes with them. These qualities Captain Moresby possesses 
in a high degree. As an instance of his power of divining the in¬ 
tention of savages, and of his humane anxiety to ho spared 
the necessity of using force against them, ns well as for 
its ethuologicai interest, we may cite an incident that 
occurred at one of the Killerton Islands. On the first 
approach of the Basilisk the natives were inclined to be 
hostile, but the prudence of the party sent on shore prevailed, and 
some of the natives put off for the ship, taking with them a dog. 
Springing up tho siae of tho vessel, the lender, carrying the dog 
in his arms, dashed out its brains on the quarter-deck, before any 
one had a notion of what he was about to do. Tho ire of the 
officer of the watch was aroused at this defilement of llor 
Majesty’s quarter-deck, aud he buntiled the savages into tlioir 
canoes,* Captain* Moresby, however, rightly guessed that the 
sacrificial oat was intended as a pledge of friendship, and, appre¬ 
hensive for the result of what would bo regarded os a rejection of 
peace, he hurried on shore, ne found a noisy crowd collected 
round the dead dog. But his arrival was accepted as a full 
atonement for the affront, and the best terms were established with 
the natives. Here thero was no intention to give offence to the 
natives. Tho officer of the watch, we can well believe, would 
have sincerely regretted had hostilities followed his hasty act. 
Nevertheless, hod his misconception of the sacrifice of the dog 
been allowed to work its effect, hostilities would probably have 
ensued, and the unfortunate savages would have been slaughtered. 

In the middlo of January 1871 the Basilisk was ordered to 
proceed from Sydney to Cape York, the most northern point of 
the Australian continent. She had two routes to choose be¬ 
tween, one inside, the other outsido, the Great Barrier lloef—a 
bander which runs north and south 1,200 miles, at a distance 
varying from seven to eighteen miles from the shore of Australia. 
The Basilisk took the inner course, as, in spite of its intricacy, 
being shorter as well as more sheltered. On the way she fell in 
an evidence of the horrors of the kidnapping trade, a vessel 
<tr'»Hi n g helplessly with a cargo of Solomon Islanders dead and 
’Vying, 'the vessel proved to be the Pert. She had been em- 
p*oyeu to take tho islanders to Fiji, but, maddened by hunger, 
they rose against the crew, and threw them overboard. The poor 
wr^teh e^driftod helplessly without food or water, and, when found 
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by the Basilisk, six of them had already poaihedL The remainder 
were saved by the attentions they received. Theotyoct of the 
Basilisk's cruise was, first, to land stores at Sopors*^* Stffc 
meet on the extreme northerly point of Cane York, which, fittjjn 
its geographical* position, it was hoped would jprote another 
gapore, but which is fast decaying, and which Captain Moresby 
thinks ought to be at once abandoned for one of tho islands in the 
Straits; secondly, to visit the pearl-shelling islands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, to see that the Polynesians employed were not ill used 5 
thirdly, to relieve some Polynesian missionaries sent to those 
islands; and, lastly, to dotermiuo the position of certain dan* 
gerous rocks in tho Straits. Throe months were employed m 
the performance of these duties, and the vessel then returned to 
Sydney. Almost immediately she was sent upon a second and 
longer cruise through the Polynesian Archipelago. And it was 
only upon her return from this second cruise that she was sent 
back to Cape York, permission being given to Captain Moresby to 
spend a certain time in the exploration and Burvey of the south¬ 
eastern coast of New Guinea. In these two cruises, the primary 
purpose of which was to put down kidnapping, and to see that the 
islanders legally employed wore not ill treated, Captain Moresby 
collected a considerable body of evidence showing the horrors 
that had been perpetrated by tno ruffians who had revived tho slave- 
trade in tho South Seas. But he did not himself witness any of 
its atrocities, and we are happy to say that his testimony goes to 
show thAt tho Kidnapping Act of 1872 has proved ofioctual. So 
much hoe been written about the crimes of the kidnappers that we 
need not here enter upon the subject. But we cannot resist tho 
temptation to extract the following description of one of these 
kidnappers:— 

Near the anchorage was tho cotton plantation of>one of the most 
notorious of those lawless men who have been charged with tho commission 
of frightful crimes in procuring labour from the islands, and who, with reck¬ 
less hardihood, have planted themselves in solitary independence on these 
Hands, prepared to defend their possessions, purchased for a few old Tower 
muskets, by the terror they inspire. . . He was a big, burly, middle- 
aged man, with a largo red beard and moustache, a small nose sur¬ 
mounted by light, restless, blue eyes, and a low square forehead, which be* 
tokened the power to will and do without regard to consequences. He 
walked with difficulty, from more than ono gunshot wound received from 
the natives. . . . Gangs of natives from other islands Were at work, 
and appeared to be well fed, and happy enough in the prospect of a musket 
or two when their term of servitude should expire. There can be 110 doubt 
of this man's ultimate wealth, if he con secure his lifo ; but that is the ques¬ 
tion. As we passed a small neat enclosure, t asked, * What is that ? ” qpd 
he said, “ My partner's grave, sir. lie was shot there where he is buried, 
nine months ago, by some of tho hill natives who had laid in ambush for 
him, and shotlum as he walked along tho path where wc now stand.*’ 1 
asked “why they shot him,” and the reply was, “They owed him a grudge 
lbr Homctliiug or other.*' I did not core to press tho question, as it was 
evidently not an agreeable one, and the matter had been willed before my 
arrival. When we reached ids small wooden house, built of planks oh* 
tulmd from the labour vessels, and guarded by an outside fence to stop a 
rush, he stepped in before and gave mo a hearty welcome ; nnd I sat and 
talked awhile with tins strange solitary man. Loadud guns hung around 
the room, and the pistols in nis bell showed that hu was ready for any 
emergency. 

The survoy of the coast of New Guinea, performed after the 
return from Polynesia, was accomplished in two distinct cruises. 
In the first the specific object was, as before, to put down illegal 
practices in connexion with tho pearl-shelling industry. But 
Uantain Moresby obtained leave to visit the coast of New Guinea, 
ana himself undertook the exploration. Qis labours were com¬ 
pleted on his return voyage to England, when a surveyor was sent 
out to join him, and the Queensland Government lent him a 
steam pinnace. The great island of New Guinea, though lying 
so close to the north of Australia, and on the direct line from 
Queensland to China, is very little known, l’reviously to ORptain 
Moresby’s survey, indeed, even tho navigation of Torres Straits 
was not settled. The Straits, which divide Australia from New 
Guinea, ore about two hundred miles in length, and in the narrowest 
part almost eighty broad. Over thirty years ago Captain Block- 
wood, in tho Fly, had surveyed the southern side of the Straits. But 
the northern had not been visited; and since then nothing had 
been done to complete the sounding of these waters. Yet they were 
becoming increasingly used by merchant vessels, and it was even 
in contemplation to run a lino of steamers through them from Bris¬ 
bane to Singapore. Captain Moresby’s first work was to survey 
this passage, and here is the result at Which ho arrived:— 

The space of thirty*six miles which lies between Jarvis Island and the 
low mangrove-covered coast of New Guinea is a mass of coral weft. and 
contains no passage for ships, and scarcely any lbr boats. Thus all the 
passages by which ships con enter Tones Straits Us between Jarvis Island 
and Cape York, and are now British waters. These passages are very 
narrow, under two miles in width; whilst the one most generally taken— 
the Friuce of Wales’s Channel* between Hainmond Island and the north¬ 
west reefo—ia nearly a mile and a half wide. We hold this great highway 
of the ocean, therefore, on the best strategic terms. The average depth of 
water in these channels is only seven or eight fathoms, and a few torpedoes 
judiciously placed would effectually block up this route to an enemy. 

Sailing to the eastward from Torres Straits along the southern 
coast of New Guinea, landing here and there, opening friendly com¬ 
munication with the natives, and exploring, as well as time would 
permit, the harbours, baysLand mouths of rivers met with. 
Captain Moresby arrived at Testa Island, the utmost limit of the 
then known coast. Close to this island begins the Louiriivde 
Reef, the dangers of which are sueh that no navigator had pre¬ 
viously encountered them. It was consequently behoved that the 
south-east coast of New Guinea ran out almost to the weftifta Jong* 
narrow promontory'; and thence in a north-westerly dlrectfcM* 
coast was equally unexplored tor nearly fourhundred rifles* • .The 
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tfeak which Captain Moresby set himself, then, was to determine 
the configuration of the south-eastern corner of New Guinea, to 
survey the unknown north-east coast, and to discover whether 
there was a passage betweon the Louisiade Reef and the south¬ 
east point. To this latter problem he attached much importance. 
If such a passage could be found—and he had a strong convictionthat 
it could—it would very materially shorten the voyage from Mel¬ 
bourne. Sydney, or Brisbane to the Chinese ports. We cannot here 
do justice to the skill, patience, zeal, and energy with which Oaptain 
Moresby conducted his explorations, or to the willing and efficient 
manner in which he was seconded by officers and men—the best 
proof that ho wins well fitted for the command. But in the end 
he triumphed over all obstacles, and achieved the task he had set 
himself. He found that what liad been mistaken for a long pro¬ 
montory was a series of three islands, named by him llayter, 
Basilisk, And Moresby Islands, and between Hay ter Island ana the 
real south-west point he discovered a navigable possago through 
which vessels bound for China can sail. This was toe limit of 
Captain Moresby's first exploratory voyage. On his way home ho 
was joined by a skilled surveyor, and took up the work where it 
hiul been loft off, and he also traced the previously unexplored 
north-cast coast. Thus he has the honour of finally determining 
the configuration of this magnificent island. The addition he has 
made to our geographical knowledge is likely to prove of essential 
service to commerce. In addition, he collected a mass of varied 
and most interesting information relating to the climate, produc¬ 
tions, and scenery of New Guinea, ns well as to the character, dis¬ 
position, and customs of its inhabitants, which will not bo less 
highly prized by adventurers, settlors, and scientific inquirers than 
are his marine surveys by navigators. 


LETTERS AND TAPERS OF TIIE REKIN OF HENRY VIII.* 

Second Notice.') 

rpiIE prorogation of the Legatine Court by Campeggio on the 
-L 23m of July, 1529, forms the turning |>oint in the relations 
of Wolsey and his master. The King was foiled in his expecta¬ 
tion that judgmeut would on that day be passed in his favour, and 
with the removal of the cause to Home it was impossible to say 
how long judgment would be deferred. It was the first great dis¬ 
appointment he had ever experienced. And he had been thwarted 
in a quarter from which he had least expected opposition, lie 
believed, or at least professed to -believe^ that the work against 
Iaitlier which passed os his own composition had done essential 
sertico to the Church and the l’ope in defending the laith; and, 
as Mr. Brewer observes, it was probably this conviction more than 
any other which had induced him to adopt Wolsey’s suggestion, 
and apply to the Popo for a divorce rather than have recourse to 
more pliable instruments at home:— 

Now obstructions mul vexatious opposition to his wishes had sprung up 
where he least expected. Timid and over-awed uh she was, Catharine had 
contrived to lodge a protest against his proceedings nt tho court of Rome, 
and by this one act the fabric he hud been raising with so much ingenuity, 
expense, and labour, was levelled to the ground. Fisher, the most devout 
arid self-denying of all his prelates, had freely denounced the King's arts 
and arguments in his own cause as .sophistical and unjustifiable. The bold¬ 
ness of his attitude, so unlike that of the rest of his brethren, hud produced 
u powerful effect; mul his flriu and during rebuke lost none of its effect 
when compared with tho timid compliance of Warhiun and tbc rest, or the 
manifest efforts of the Curdinul to intimidate the weaker party.—P.cccoxcv. 

At this point wo may date the beginning of Wolsey’s foil. Ou 
July 28 Gardiner, who was rising high in favour with the King 
tiud Anne Boloyn, was appointed Secretary, and we have no more 
confidential communications between the King and the Cardinal. 
And from this point to near tho end of his preface Mr. Brower is 
occupied in detailing the sad story of his favourite statesman's 
fall, And in bespeaking his readers' pity fur his sorrows and mis¬ 
fortunes, and admiration for his diplomatic talent and devotion to 
bis master's iutdfests. We are sorry that we am compelled to 
pronounce so unfavourable a judgment of one who was perhaps 
the greatest statesman that England had seen, and who, out lor 
the transactions connected with the divorce, might have been 
thought in moral character, os well ns in intellectual endow¬ 
ments, to rank above most of the ecclesiastics and politicians of tho 
day. But, as rogords moral churacter, Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher of liuchcster stand out ns the two men who are 
specially entitled to diir respect and admiration. Both of tbum 
died martyrs to the cause which they believed to bo that, of 
truth and justice, and the lustre of their virtues is enhanced by the 
fact that in this world they did not meet with their reward. In 
the fall of Wolsey, on tho other hand, whatever may be the feelings 
of just indignation with which we regard Aune Boleyn and her 
faction, his bitter and unscrupulous opponents, however we may 
grudge them their triumph over an enemy who in every point of 
character was so greatly their superior, and deep as may bo our 
sympathy with their unhappy victim, there remains on the mind 
the feeling that the Cardinal's sufferings were due to his having 
thrown himself into a cause which his conscience could not have 
approved, and that his fall was thejust retribution for his sin. 

The Cardinal of York is Mr. Brewer's hero, and there is no 

* Letter* and Paper*, Portion and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry I, 
prmrmd in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
England* Arranged and Catalogued by J. 3 . Brewer, 1*1. A., under the Direc¬ 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State. Yol. IV. Introduction and Appendix. London: 
Longmans ttffio* 2875. 


more beautiful or more forcible piece of writing Sn the whole 
of this elaborate Introduction than that in which, after da- 
tailing the circumstances of the last few months of Wo&eyh 
life, ne proceeds to sum up the character and. career of this 
remarkable man. After favourably contrasting the reign of 
Henry VIII. with that of his father, In spite of the ability of 
Henry VII.’s Ministers and his own superiority to his son and 
successor in all the excellences looked for in a sovereign, and 
glancing at the absence of all that could be doomed splendia and 
great in the remaining years of the reign when WolseyVplace was 
vacant, he dwells, as elsewhere in his narrative be has dwelt, upon 
the undeniable fact thAt it was owing wholly to Wolsey's powers 
of Administration that England rose from $ke rank* of a third-rate 
State to a level with tho most influentud;Gavernments of Europe. 
We have only to crlance at the teau6actiottKjij$r the management of 
tho marriage of Prince Arthur and the Princess of Aragon at the 
beginning of the preceding reign, as detailed in the. records at 
Simancas, to see of how biu&II account ibis country was brid in 
the councils of Europe ut the conclusion of the fifteenth Qgntiiry; 
whilst Henry VIII. in the first quarter of the sixteenth-Ahtury 
enjoyed the satisfaction of finding himself feared and courted by 
both Francis and tbc Emperor, 

Thus far we entirely agree with the writer, and can only regret 
that we have not space for giving our readers his opinion in his 
own words. And again, in his estimate of the hard measure 
dealt to Wolsey's character by his contemporaries, and to his 
memory by subsequent historians who have followed in their wake 
without stopping to examine how far their obloquy was justified 
by historical fact, Mr. Brewer has exercised a discriminating power 
which throivs into tho shade the attempts of all his predecessors 
in the field. Speaking of later historians* he says 

They have accepted the estimate of his character and conduct from those 
who wore specially concerned to misrepresent and blacken both. To the 
professor of the old faith Wolsey was nothing less than tho author and 
promoter of the divorce, the unscrupulous opponent of tho Tope, tho 
enemy of her whom- cause was bound up with the survival of the old 
religion. To the Reformer he was the type of the wealth, the luxury, and 
the worldliness of the ancient Church, which the Reformer hated and 
dcopiwd. He was the proud prelate who, by hu insolence and ambition, 
hiul owrtthadnwL-d the salutary influence of the royal authority, and >«- 
presented in his own person mid actions the intolerable aggressions of the 
Spiritual ou the temporal authority. . . . From either of these—for the 
nation was sharply divided into two port ions, who could neither understand 
nor esteem each other’s position, and were only unanimous in condemning 
the one man of the age who rigidly belonged to neither—it is impossible to 
obtain a just, fair, or discriminating estimate of Wolsey's character or 
measures. A reformer so far as to show no especial interest in maintaining 
the strict l.'ltrnmoutanLsm of doctrine or discipline of his own time—an 
earnest promoter of education and tho new learning, if not unfriendly to 
the religious orders, yet anxious to convert their endowments to better 
uses—he was still a faithful adherent to tho ancient faith and practice in 
bis love of iplemiiil ceremonial, in his political dislike of Lutheranism, in 
his conviction of the need of a great central spiritual authority to preserve 
the peace and unity of Christendom.—T. dexxv. 

As regards tho particular subject of tho divorce, Mr. Brewer 
proceeds to vindicate the conduct of the Cardinal, or at least to 
excuse it, principally on the ground of the necessity in which he 
found himself, llo wiw in the first instance averse to it,and when 
he discovered the King's intention to marry Anne Boleyn, he went 
on his knees to Leg him to desist from hisiU-starTed project. But, 
findiug the King inexorable, and foreseeing that the marriage was 
inevitable, he threw himself unreservedly into the King’s cause 
and did his utmost to gain tho Papal sanction for it. The King 
was determined to rnako Anne Boleyn his queen, with the Pope's 
permission if possible, but, if necessary, without it. It is here that 
tho editor seems to us to act the part of a special pleader. The diffi¬ 
culty of resisting so imperious a master, the extremity of hu own 
danger if he should in any way be discovered thwarting the King's 
proceedings, the political consideration of tho greater evils that 
would result to Church and State if he adopted a different line, 
and the earnest desire to aggrandize his country and. to exalt his 
King at the sacrifice of equity and justice, may be allowed in ex¬ 
tenuation of Wolsey's conduct in the matter. Still, evon if it 
could be conceded that his conscience was quite clear in changing 
sides in the matter and furthering the divorce, which, till it was 
inevitable, he so much dreaded, how is the oppressive conduct 
towards Cathnriuo, and the wholesale system of lying and 
deceit with which all the proceedings connected with the divorce 
were conducted, to ho justified ? After allowing all possible 
margin for diplomatic arts, there aro principles of morality which 
underlie all political considerations, and it is sinmly impossible 
to regard the measures which Wolsey adopted and sanctioned as 
consistent with the character which the world lias a right to 
expect in a Christian bishop. Wo do not think Mr. Brewer 
moans to imply that they wore; and in defending his hero 
against unjust obloquy, it may be said that he was not bound to 
dwell upon incidents which in tho preceding part of his Introduc¬ 
tion he has fairly and fearlessly detailed, ket the following passage, 
seems to suggest a view somewhat different from that which W 
have felt compelled to adopt:— 

If Wolsey, in Iti* grief, disgrace, and leisure moments, regarded hit 
service to the King as incompatible with his service to God, this was iu>t 
the conviction of his stronger hours, nor yet of many others beside himself. 
Possibly all that he meant by those memorable iwh was not Imta* 
pAlibility of the two in themselves, hut that tho hours necessarily eccuplad 
by secular employment* had detracted too much from then opportunities 
of prayer, devotion,' nml contemplation in which the -serviceof God con¬ 
sisted, and for which the monastic and religious institutions and practices 
of his times furnished so many opportunities and held out numerous ex¬ 
amples.— T. dcxxxUL 
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Unfortunately, no auiount of rhetoric will avail to blot out the 
stain that must over remain on the memory of the greatest of 
English Ordinals; no special pleading will euccj^vj^itrftcqu it t ing 
Wolsey of tho charge of having vilest arte of trickery 

and deceit in pereecuting and j^p^easing tho defenceless Queen, 
and) when he f^MEU^Snrc"fpfii'no hope of Anno Boleyn's following 
Mil ttie wXJck her elder sister and being discarded after a few 
months, or perhaps years, of incestuous intercourse with tho King, 
bent all the powers of his mind to place her oil her haled rival's 
throne. 

Mr. Brower in all his remarks has been dwelling on the poli¬ 
tical aspect of tho divorce, but it must not be forgotten that there 
is also a moral aspect of the case. Ho lms parsed very lightly 
over two matters which, from the moral point of view, are 
of prime importance. Wolsey was fully aware both ol the 
virginity of Catharine when alu» was married to her second 
has band and of tho Kings connexion with Mary Bolcvn, which 
placed the same bar to the marriage with Anne u* that 
which had rendered tho ]\ip.il dispensation necessary tor Henry s 
marriage with Catharine *, ami if tho Cardinal could ^ once 
reconcile his conscience to undertake tho conduct of the 
■divorce under such circumstances as these, wo need not 
wonder at the unscrupulous methods adopted to bring about 
tho wished-fur result. If tho story had been a fiction instead 
of a reality, poetical justice would have demanded some such 
retribution as that which fell on Wolscy’s head. Let us hope 
that his dying words meant, not what Mr. Brewer suggests, 
but. that ho really was repentant of the part he had played in tho 
King's 44 great matter.’’ And, as wo call to mind the saying ot the 
most philosophical of Greek tragedians — 

fijiupavTi Tradeiv f rpiytptvv fiCflns ru$t — 

and recognize Us application to tho present case, wo may adopt tin* 
more hopeful view of the. relation of sin aud suffering opened 
■out to us by Hovolation, and take leave of tho great Oardinal of 
York in the words of Sanders:— 

Ac VoIsmviu iiuidem dignmn su;c pKutiTitw av*int:itium;> • t Miwrhirc 
mcrccdein in lutf niundu'ucccpit, idqui* ul ^xu.imus, uv in .vtcrninri 
punintur. 


TAMIL PROVLRliS.* 

M ANUFAOTl.TTk.KH proverbial philosophy is opt to bo tedious. 

But that which is of spontaneous birth and na f uval growth, 
gathered from the lipsof a people to w hom intellect ual:«>i .mg-housea 
are unknown, inspires a deserved interest and may U«>*n%L of a re;il 
value. Much depends, indeed, upon tin; knowledge and judgment 
of him who gathers it, w ho ought to he one thoroughly well ac¬ 
quainted with the people to whom it belongs. .Such n gatherer, 
so far as everything Tamil is concerned, is Air. IVrrivaJ, of whoso 
rich collection of Tamil proverbs tho lir.st Kngli-h edition Jms 
lately been issued. From it nifty bo obtained, if not u complain 
view, at least some stray glimpses, of the Tamil side of that, 
“native” mind which so often perplexes tho rulers of fndiu. 
Tamil proverbs nro not often picturesque or pm'lie.. Now and 
then a sentiment is expressed which comes homo to our own 
hearts, as in 44 A separate hole is to be preferred, though it ’u but 
a rat-hole ”; and sometimes a touch of nature links the Tamil and 
the English mind, as in “ Those who have not heard the limping of 
their own children way that the llLite is sweet.” Bill - they nro 
by no means devoid of shrewd humour. Setting expression a^ide, 
we may detect something like u Hoyscr-like rinur in A »log 
imagines everything taken up by the hand is intended for him 
“ ff a low-bred man obtain wealth, he will carry an umbrella nt 
midnight"; “Tho ass boasted there was no voice equal to his, 
and no gait equal to that of his eldest bister” ; “ Stones are thrown 
at a fruit-hearing tree’’; “ No matter where hit, a struck dog lifts 
up its leg "* \ “What 1 ms a naked mendicant to do with tho 
ln&uEhip of n washerwoman?’' Somewhat acid are “ The green 
leaves of the palm laughed because the dry ones fell oil’,” 
Ami 14 He who has killed a thousand men is half ft doctor.’’ 
44 The morl.tr went, to the tom-tom with its complaints" re¬ 
quires the explanatory remark that- the mortar is beaten at one 
«md only, the tom-tom at both ends; but uo explanation is needed 
by 14 It'is wild that when the have went with tlm tortoise to lav 
eggs, it s.Lrnini'd its eu's out and died.” Some of the proverbs 
might well Jbccomu current, among ourselves. Thus, to Scutch 
publicans nifty be recommended, Having forced one to take 
toddy, do you seize him by the hair and demand payment?” 
Captain Cuttle would have delighted in 44 Though only one item, 
note it’*; and some of Mr. Fliiutoll’s opponents will appreciate 
44 The shipowner's wife w in good condition as long ft» the whip jh 
safe, but if that is lost she is a beggar,” It may be doubtful 
whether any English medical practitioner at home would now 
adopt, ns liis motto “ Know the ellicocy of mercury by tbo glow 
of health on the chucks ”; but in India calomel is looked upon 
with a more friendly eye than in England. 44 The drawing back 
of the 1 ic-gnat shows that he is about to butt ” would have nuute 
ft goou motto for the Circular containing Prince Gorichakotra 
famous assertion that 44 La Kusrie no boude pas, olio ho ivruoille.” 

Some of the specimens in Mr. Pereival’s collection kocui to be 
drawn from classical sources, as in the case of 44 (Tod dements 

s * with their English Translation My the Jfrv. 1*. Pcr- 
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him who is to be destroyed.” Others appear to bo of Biblical origin, 
probably set iu circulation by missionaries. To this class belong 
* 4 Is it proper to tie tho mouth of the ox that treads out the 
coni ? ” and 44 Can a camel pass through tho eye of a needle P ” 
Somewhat suspicious, also, at least in form, is “God ifc 
the helper of the helpless child,” which corresponds with the 
Russian 44 God stands behind the orphan.” Ferhaps ? also, some 
of the sayings about heathenism which betray a sceptical feeluig 
may have owed their inspiration to a foreign unbeliever. Such, 
for instance, as 44 A terrible ascetic, an atrocious cheat,” or “The 
neclc of the hypocrite is covered with rosaries.” Those statements * 
appear to be too straightforward to bo of home growth. In the same 
way, 44 Will sin be expiated by bathing in tho Ganges? ” is a strange 
question to arise in a land where such a story can exist as that 
of tbo robber who was sent to the infernal regions for having com¬ 
mit led every crime conceivable, and who remained there till onu 
d iy a crow, which intended to carry a piece of his skull acres? tho 
(bulges, lot it drop into tho holy waters; wboroupon the robber’s 
sins wore expiated in a moment, mid he was released from his place 
uf torment. The sarcastic tone seems genuine, however, of such 
sayings as ‘ 4 Will a dog understand the Vcuius, although bom in a 
Brahman village?” or, 44 Will the temple cat reverence thn 
deity ? ” or, “ Will an ungodly cut ascend to heaven? n And all 
of these 41 J^oteRtHUt” doubt* may bo the independent result of 
thut turn of tho Dm vidian mind on which tho late Mr. (lover 
laid such stress in liis striking work on “Tho Folk-souga of 
Southern India.” , 

1 Silt we nro un safer ground when vvw are dealing with refer¬ 
ences to prevalent popular errors and uu«luiken heathenish beliefs. 
Of i he^e many occur. “Even water will forgive a fault three 
limes ” re lei s to tire opinion, mnintaiiied in other lands as well as 
iu Judin, that he who falls into deep water rises three times Indore 
lie is drowned. “ When destiny is written on the skull, can you 
avert it. by artifice ? " is one of the many questions suggested to the 
Judinn mind bv the likeness to writing discovered by it in tho 
sutures of the’skull, a writing which is supposed to have been 
traced bv the linger of Fate. In “ Thu goddess ol fortune dwells in 
tbo l’eet of the industrious, the goddess of misfortune in those of 
the sluggard," a moral lesion of the copybook class is conveyed, 
similar to thut inculcated by NUinerivilliikkaui’s admired stanza, 
which tells thut ,4 When the goddess of prosperity finds that her 
favours are imt appreciated, she introduces her elder sister, tho 
[ got Id ess of adversity, and then takes her departure.” But those 
j deities are believed to act capriciously in ninny eases, and without 
j any eve to ihe reformation of sluggards or other offenders, 
some people being born to misfortune, ns when ,4 Tho destitute 
brie, r? forth a female child, and that, on a Friday, and under tha 
star i’umdftm.” Friday, however, is not altogether inauspicious, 
Iving a day which would have suited Falstatf admirably; one on 
which it is fortunate to receive money', but unfortunate to pay it; 
though some lenders indignantly ask, “ Js Friday ft sufficient ext uso 
for not returning tho coin given you to look at? ’ All through a 
j man's life is he liable to unlucky influences, but death frees him at 
1 lust; for “ Wliut matters it whether tho head of a corpse bo 
j toward $ tho cast, or west ? ” While alive, even some Christian 
natives are careful to lie down with their heads towards tile 
south. A westerly direction might prove fatal, and the north is 
the region of Yuma, the god of death. In 44 A Saturday corpse 
goes not alone*. ” ftlluMon is made to a belief generally held that 
1 Hindus often kill and bury a fowl when a death happens on a 
Saturday. By that means de till may be averted from « human victim. 
Mr. iVrcivai has oven heard of .l chicken living put into the coffin 
of “ a deceased Native UJirisiian.” Many evils of this kind are of 
course ascribed to demouimal beings, but sometimes unjust I v ; for 
| “To<i gloomy eye all obscure things are demons,” and 44 r fo tbo 
I timid the hkv"is full of demons.” Even such beings, it seems, ore 
I not without their feelings, if it bo true that “ Even a demon will 
! not enter ft home tlmt has pooh-poohed him.” This remark, hovv- 
1 ever, probably refers, not to a malevolent spirit, but to tho gene- 
; rally benevolent house-demon, our llrowuio or Hobgoblin, tho 
liussism Domovov, whose cultus is closely connected with the old 
worship of ancestors. Another domestic guardian is the lizard, 
whose chirping, tikin to that of our cricket, must never bo disre¬ 
garded, }>eing olten fraught with u message of great Consequence to 
the family or individual concerned. higli docs it stand in 
the opinion of tho people, tluiL when ft person of distinction does 
anything injurious to his reputation, men say it is 44 As if a lizard, 

! the oracle of the whole village, should fall into a pot of gruel.” 
j Jugglery, Mr. J’ercival remarks, is generally attributed by the 
; common people to the power of a dwarf demon, to whom tho 
juggler entrusts Ills 44 properties ” except wlmn ho is in Actual need 
■‘ of them. But ho is obliged to bear iu mind that “The dwarf 
| demon returns only that which 1 ms been given to it.” Front 
j demoniacal associations has probably sprung up the prejudice that 
I “ A rogue may be trusted, but not a dwftrf« preverb which, if 
attended to at the time, might have dime good service to Bali, the 
Daily a ruler of the three yvorlds, when Vishnu appeared before 
, him under the form of a v/imaniV, or dwarf, and suddenly displayed 
I such striding powers an would have reduced the swiftest seven- 
leagued boots to despair. 

Tamil proverbs relating to women are for the most part Uncom¬ 
plimentary. 44 A woman of fifty must bond the kmm before 4 boy 
of five” snows how superior is the man's position U> that of tto 
woman. Her lot must indeed b« a hard owe if it be tree , that 
44 Even a demon will pity a woman,” or, to put the Ot»® 
j forcibly, 44 If the word womftu be uttered* eve** a oajdwt inu m 
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moved with compassion.” Wo learn from Mr. Rerdval that 
il Many modern Hindus of the day (1873), though themselves 
earnest about University honours, evince hut very little interest 
about the intellectual or moral culture of their daughters; ” and a 
proverb asserts that " No matter how skilled a woman may be in 
numbers and letters, her judgment will bo second rate.” Another 
goes evon further in its distaste for female education, declaring 
openly that “ Though one wear cloth upon cloth, aud is able to dance 
' like uoelostial, she is not to be desired if she can press a style on a 
palm-leaf”— i.e. if she con write. This proverb, it appears, “ is in 
harmony with the sentiments of the majority of Hindus who have 
received high education in English.” The proverbs often gird at 
wives, It is remembered that “ Acquiescence with the wishes of 
his wife proved fatal to KAnm,” and that the consequence of mar¬ 
riage often is that a man is “ Fettered with a wile and muzzled 
with a child.” It frequently happens, we ere told, that “ Having 
married a wife, the boy has become a fool; having given birlh to 
a child, the damsel has become mean in appearance.” A good deal 
depends, it is true, on the wife’s nature, which in its turn depend* 
upon that of her mother. “ As is the mother, such is the child; ns 
is the yarn, such is the cloth.” Hut to the daughter’s husband 
the mother is often distasteful, so that he is apt to cry:—“ The 
mother-in-law is frightfully ugly already, and the flour on her face 
makes her more so.” Still, “ However cruel a mother-in-law may 
be, she is nevertheless desirable”; a w ntiiucut akin to that ex¬ 
pressed in “ Though she be a more monkey, one should take a wife 
in one’s own tribe.” Hut it would be incorrect to attribute to any 
distaste for a wile’s relations the statement that f< The murder of 
a father may be expiated by residing for six months in the house 
of one’s mother-in-law; for Mr. Percival ubcribos it to the fact that 
“ Hindus account it disgraceful iu a non-i 11-law to live in tho 
house of a mother-iu-lnvv at her evpeiw.'' so that it is probably 
“writ ironical.” Hut tho following may bn taken literally:— 
“Although one may live six months with an older brother, one 
cannot abide with his wife even hull 1 an hour.” 

One of the proverbs in which un elder brother is mentioned 
belongs to ft class of sayings to which Mr. JVrvivul has been obliged 
to supply explanatory notes of some length. It states that “ The 
horn of my elder brother is 11s suit. (or harmless*) as a shivered 
stick.” Thu explanation is that in a certain district the foxes 
imagined that, the hare’s long cars were formidable horns; so at 
lirst they kept at a respectful distance. At length, however, in 
order to*ascertain the truth, they imbed a number of hares to a 
feast, at. which each guest wits placed between two of the husL. 
After a time one of the foxes, feign pig a profound admiration for 
his neighbours horns, contrived to test their texture by touch,aud 
embodied the result of liis experience in the proverb just quoted. 
Whereupon each fox seized and devoured his defenceless neigh¬ 
bour. A proverb full of meaning, however, asserts that *• Even a 
beast without horns will attack the poor.” The inclining of “ Jlu 
is as if a libation had been poured out to tho god of lire ” would 
remaiu obscure were not tho reader told that, “ When water is 
poured ou burning charcoal, tho cinders appear exceedingly black,’’ 
and therefore the saying is employed as u description of a man who 
is “ naturally very black.” Perhaps the Oriental original of 
Llewellyn’s dog tlelert. is sutHcientiy well known to render in¬ 
telligible tho allusion to “ The story of killing a mungooso that 
had done well.” Hut “ Am the hanging-nest bird gu\e advice 
to the monkey” requires its accompanying reference to tho 
story (“graphically told in, I think. Panchat antra,' says Mr. 
Fercivul) of tho "bird which expostulated with u storm-beaten 
monkey for not having provided itself with a similar shelter 
to its own, whereupon tho monkey, enraged rather than 
edified, pulled the bird’s nest to piece*. The story is the 
eighteenth of the first hook of Panchatautru, but the bird, as 
the tale is told there, is a sparrow which has built it* nest on 
a mimosa’s pendent tendril. In soino Tamil variant, no doubt., 
the “ hang-nest ” has taken its place. To English reader* some 
of the proverbs on which no comment has been uvula }»v the 
editor will require explanation. “As the monkey perished bv 
drawing out a wedge,” for instance, refer* to the late, somewhat 
similar to that of Milo, brought upon a monkey which removed a 
wedge from a half-split log without keeping clear of tho wooden 
jaws, which snapped together a* suou its tho gagging wedge was ex¬ 
tracted. In like manner, every wader may not remember t bat 4 * The 
blind quarrelled about an elephant they had examined,” because 
each of the two sightless examiner* thought he had got hold of the 
tail, for which one of them had not unnaturally mistaken the trunk. 
The great Indian epics, also, may still be so little familiar to the 
generality that “ 'Hie birth of Site was tho ruin of Lanka 17 may 
require to be rendered intelligible by such a puruplimso as “ The 
birth of Helen was the ruin of Troy.” But tho great majority of 
the sayings in Dr. Poroival’a hook speak for themselves articulately 
enough, hearing intelligible and trustworthy evidence, among 
other things, to tho thorough goodness of liis work. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES.* 

T IME and hard usage will wear out any substance; and the 
mind has no immunity from the law which governs all forms 
of matter. Continual grinding takes off the fine edge of tho fancy 
tUl neither sharpness nor delicacy is left; while a habit of mind, 11 

* Dmui Men's Skofi u A Navel. By the Author of ** Lady Audloy’s Secret, 71 
the. 3 voU. London t John Maxwell A Co. 1876. 


trick of thought or expression, so grows by use that what vWte <mt& 
a slight characteristic becomes an exaggerated mannerism*, and the 
faculty of self-correction is lost. This remark is Bpefl&fly *|H 
plicable to Miss Braddon’s latest novel—a book in which we ittak 
in vain for even the coarse kind of power which redeemed to * 
certain extent the faults of her earlier works. Dead Man's Shoot, 
appears to us the worst book she has produced. It has all her 
faults and none of her good qualities, ana gives 0110 the impression 
of utter weariness and mental exhaustion. It has not one solitary 
ray of originality, either in tho characters or the plot; and, save 
that it is written with the technical ease gained by long practice, 
has no Bign to mark it as the work of one who has tilled to large 
a space in modern light literature as tho author of Lady Audley'a 
Secret,. 

We are not among those bland believers in universal goodness s*ju 
virtue who see only sweetness and light wherever they turn; vvd* 
whom a miser is a man of prudence, and a spendthrift fool takes*.so*’ 
as a good-hearted fellow and no one’s enemy hut his own’; with whom 
a hoyden is a child of nature, and on intrigante claims credit fhr 
her Wains and perspicacity; but all the same we trust that the 
men and women of our daily life are not such fools or knaves m 
are the personages of this uncomfortable story. There are but three, 
good peunle in the whole gallery, and two of these are as remark¬ 
able for their folly as for their virtue; while all the rest are mean 
or bud, and are described with that curious air, characteristic of a 
certain school of cynical delineators, which seems to accept mean¬ 
ness and badness as matters of course, and no worse than other 
people’s good ness. The three sisters of whom the heroine is one ar* 
perhaps the least charming young ladies with whom we are ac¬ 
quainted. Sibyl Faunthorpo, the heroine in question, is a weak tran¬ 
script of Lady' Audloy. Sensual aud seliish, she is unable to bear tho 
poverty to which she finds herself reduced by her secret marriage 
with 11 handsome young failure, just as she was unable to bear the 
putty disagreeables of a 'governess’s life; though in the one csss she 
lows and is loved, and in tho other was treated with kindneee 
and consideration. She is of the kind to whom fine dresses and 
personal luxuries rank before anything else in life, and who do not 
trouble themselves about the pedantry of virtue—about faith or 
truth or honour or fidelity—so long as they can have money, and 
what it brings. As for truth indeed, the author seldom over- 
lyeiirhta her characters with &11 inconvenient amount of thin 
quality; and *ho scarcely seems to expect her readers to regard 
falsehood and imposture ns vices which degrade and tarnish those 
who indulge in thorn. Sibyl Faunthorpe, or Secretan, is one of 
those to whom falsehood comes as easy as breathing. She de¬ 
ceives every one, and lies with frank impartiality to every one m 
turn. When a governess at a certain Mrs. Hazleton’s, she forms a 
secret intimacy with Alexis Secretan, a handsome, good-tempered* 
impecunious young ex-oflicer, and ends by running away and 
making a stolen marriage with him, confessed to no one. Tbs 
uncle who lias been to her aud her orphan sisters like a father, and 
those fcfaiers themselves, still believe her to be at Mrs. Hazleton’s*, 
where the housemaid manages her correspondence and forwards 
liur letters. Alter this chapter of deception has been fully worked 
out, she turns next to deceive her husband. They have fallen into 
deep distress, uud he, with every apparent quality which should 
ensure success and command esteem, can find nothing better to do 
than epoiigo on his parents and borrow of every one who wiU 
loud. This kind of thing, with a Finnan haddock for dinner, tea*, 
and supper, all in one, does not suit Sibyl. She urges her husband 
to borrow yet another ten pounds, which she whispers to him she 
needs for her approaching confinement, and, when he has taken 
this sum from a poor map-maker who has laid it aside for his 
rent, Sibyl, true to her nature, runs away for the second time; 
has her boy-baby born in a workhouse; leaves him in the careof & 
farmer's daughter; and presents herself at her old home at Red- 
castle os Miss Sibyl Faunthorpe, one of the claimants for the love 
and uionoy of their uncle, Stephen Trcnchard, a reputed millionaire 
lately returned from India. As she is lovely in person, and hoe 
Icusant, soft, caressing ways, she charms the old man, who takes 
er to livo with him, ana carries on her acted falsehood here for 
three years. Her husband, naturally distracted at her sudden dis¬ 
appearance, and unable to find her—thrown off the soent as he U 
by the deliberate lying of the youngest Miss Faunthorpe, aged 
twelve—asks news of his child; for he can communicate with Ids 
wife, though she keeps her whereabouts a secret. Her answer 
is that it is dead—which is as untrue as the rest But all 
this is justified to her own mind by the absolute necessity she is 
under of escaping from the poverty to which she had condemned 
herself by her marriage, it being impossible that she should bear the 
consequences of her own action and bo faithful to love and duty. 
For the third time, too, she runs away, which we think a mono¬ 
tonous kind of thing, and by no means worthy of Miss Braddon’S 
reputation for fertility of expedients; while, as if to repeat the law 
of triplets on which Dead Men's Shorn has been constructed, we 
have old Stephen Secretan living liis lifo of deception, and Joel 
Pilgrim living his. 

The heroine’s two sisters, Marion and Jenny, are even less pka r 
sant and no more commendable than herself. The former indeed 
is simply odious, being as false as Sibyl, as selfish, as wqtfctyy, and 
as calculating, without her grace, her beauty, or her amia¬ 

bility. The two Bisters quarrel and snarl as we kteiTltiw 
English sisters do not; while Jenny, is fmfmt torrHfcvsitk fancy 
additions on a large scale. She is “an overgrown giril of twelve, 
with a very short frock and stalwart legs, encased in brawn worsted 
stockings, who puts her “arms arkunbo, tike Angot’a 
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daughter/’ and talks in (a language (imposed of bad grammar, 
slang, and impudence in About equal proportions. “ Why does she 
come and lout* about heije, then, with her stuckupiflhne&fl ¥ ” She 
says of her sister Markin, with whom she ia quarrelling, “ A fat 
lot (*ir) she touches mo!r <l She nagfl at me for au hour and a half 
by the kitchen clock every morning, and calls that education! ” ia 
another little compliiueiit of the saiuo kind iiung at the head of 
tho same person; nud *rh«ro asked in what edition of Lin die v 
Murray she finds tho verb “ to nag,” her answer is, to say the least 
of it, scarcely natural. An uneducated semi-savago of twelve would 
not have made this answer: — 

“ It’s as good a verb m snv other. I nag, tlu'ii nnggost, ho or ih« n:ig% 
generally she ; or tak« it iu Laiiu if you like, Nngo, nagas, n.-igat, uaga- 
mua, nagatis, nagaut; first conjugation ; piTieet, n.iguvi.” 

Or would hhe have spoken like this P— 

“ Oh, very well, if you like to tell ernimmT**, of course I on n't help it. 
My experience of elder sisters Is that Kiev may break all the comm.-mi- 
uiotits with impunity, and drive's* eoaeh and six through the tlaiei'bism. 

I think they vault their hands of <{liri>tiaiiify when they’re confirmed.” 

And is “ By all that’s wonderful ” a usual expression of astonish¬ 
ment with a girl of twelve ? “ Tf Marion or Iln-tur were in the 

way now it would bo all U P ” is another of her polite phrase*, 
just as she is entering on that interview with Alexis Secrotau 
wherein she denies that her sister Sibyl is at home, and improvises 
the ihet of her “ govemessiug iu Jersey when wo heard from her 
last—but that’s ten months ago, and she’s too much of a rolling 
atone to have stayed so long ns that in one place ”; adding, as a 
u graphic touch that she thinks will give reality to her narrative,” 
that “ the lady had ml lutir and uaud to fly into passions," and 
that, her name was 44 Mrs. Yokohama Gray.” All this is hut 
WTotdied stuif, wanting in lifelikeness and genuine humour; pour 
fustian in the place of fun. But tho fun all through this book is 
but poor stuff from first, to last. To call a schoolmistress Miss 
AVorrio, and u milliner Miss Kylott, ft boot-maker Mr. Korksole, 
and a shipbuilder Mr. Marlin Bpyke; to dub a firm of lawyers 
Messrs. Gull and 8harpe, and a clergyman Mr. Ohasubel; to have 
one surgeon of the name of Krysis and another of that of Slmlpel, 
while Kubriolo is a cabinet-muker mid undertaker, and even the 
banker mustbeClrosheu—to do this ia to show but little ingenuity, 
and no real humour; but when aho has done this, Miss Brmldon 
has exhausted her store of wit. 

Part of the motive for the deception in which Sibyl indulges, in 
the hope of getting Uncle Stephen Trvnrliurd’s money when lie 
dies, lies in the deadly enmity felt by him towards the whole race 
and name of See vc tan. In early days it seems that this same 
Stephen Trenchard had supplanted Philip Secret mi, -lift father of 
Alexis, in the affection of his father, so that tho lbriuno which 
should have gone to Philip was bequeathed to him. He also cut 
him out in a lovo affair; for lioth of which offences Philip first 
called him a reptile, then slapped his face, and finally, over¬ 
mastering him iu a struggle, flung him thrnuerh tho brushwood 
into the quarry, near to which tho two men had been fighting. 
The consequences of this full wore a compound fracture of the leg, 
A scar across tho forehead, and Jaim*iu\?s for life; together with 
tho bitterest and most undying hatred to every “ viper of that 
blood,” culminating iu n melodramatic curse “ on him and his seed 
to tho third generation,” when Sibil, anxious to know luir ground, 
tempts her uncle to speak of his old enemy and to toll the story ! 
of his own wrongdoing to Philip Secret an and of Philip Secret ini’s 1 
wrongdoing to him. As his are the “ dead men’s shoes ” for which 
this younger likeness of Lady A utility is waiting, she feels that, 
after this exposition of his feelings, to tell him that sluj is married 
to the son of his former foe would be to ruin owrvthing. Hence 
she is hard put to it for reasons why she will not accept the atten¬ 
tions either of Mr. Frederick Stormont, who is “ a youth of very 
thin legs, and not much body, who waus a cutaway coat that 
just clears his hips, and has never been seen in an ovreout, 
or without a flower in his button-hole,” or of the great young 
man of the place, Sir Wilford thirdoim**!, who, gentlunun as he 
is, and of an old English family, docs not disdain to talk of 
Lady Malvina VieUerocho ” ns “ a good deal too weedy for iuy 
money, and I don’t like ’em that colour.” Him, however, Sibyl 
makes her confidant, when he asks lier to marry him, and thereby 
secures his friendship and the cessation of his pursuit; but when 
Joel Pilgrim, a shvslimy Anglo-Indian half-caste, gomes over, and 
causes Mr, Trenchard evident disgust and annoyance, which is some¬ 
how to be atoned for if she marries him ns she is to lie forced to do, 
then her resources fail her, and she has nothing for it but flight, for 
the third time, as we said. All this part of the book is huddled 
aud confused. Who murdered Mr. Trenchard, and how tho murder 
was found out, with every incident connected therewith, belongs to 
the worst school of writing—sketchy, imperfect, hurried, and un¬ 
likely and forced in incident and motive. The circumstances and 
characUnr of Joel Pilgrim, ths old man’s half-caste son, simply 
make a blot, on the picture as silly in motive as it is ill done in 
workmanship—a would-be spectre with a turnip head and a lighted 
candle inside. In conclusion, we cannot do better than quota for 
the author’s benefit some words of Dean Swift's: An experiment 
very frequent among modern authors is to write upon nothing j 
whi*n the subject is utterly exhausted, to let tho pen still move on ; 
by seme cr lied the ghnao of wit. delighting to walk after the death 
of its body. And "to say tho truth/there seems to bo no part of 
knowledge in fewer hands than that of discerning when to have 


CRANSTC>UN’S PROPERTIUS.* 

M il. PBANSTOUX baa accomplished no inconsiderable Irak 
in ins scries of elegiac translations, llis version of Proper- 
tins completes au English reproduction of a poetic constellation 
which also includes Catullus and Tibullus. It may be that Mr. 
Criiustoun has simply taken the poets in tho order in which they 
are usually placed ; but, if ho has gone on the principle of leaving , 
the mo*i* difficult, though not tho best work, to the last, he bur 1 
acted wisely. Catullus is suvoly the greatest poet of the triad, 
Propertius tlu* hardest to deal with. And so Mr, Cranstoun baa 
done well to take tho fullest time to explore liis text, and to weigh 
tlm eiulra yours made by scholars at homo and abroad to mend its 
corrupt readings, lo rectify its disordered arrangements, and to 
reduce to something like consistency a poet who bos lain under a 
ban very much because ho had come down to us in so perplexing a 
form. That lie has mastered all helpful criticism on tho intrica¬ 
cies and dark places of tho text will be soon by any who happen to 
lie familiar with Mr. Paley’s latest edition of Propertius, or wuu have 
studied Mr. Muiiros very acute piper on tho arrangement of the 
lust Elegy of the Third or Second liook, in tho sixth vol. (1875) of 
the Journal of l*hifalot?ij —to say nothing of the commentaries of 
Barth, Kuinliel, and \V. Uerlzberg. As is meet in an English 
translation, the notes are mostly brief, and illustrative of mytho¬ 
logical nr historical allusions; but the extent of the translator’s 
acquaintance with the best and most recent criticism is easily 
difCeruihio bv a comparison of the translation with the text. An 
agreeable feature of tlm work before us is that Mr. Cranstoun has 
varied his English metres, ami afforded tho relief of long-ballad 
metres, heroics, and here and there shorter measures, to tho more 
orthodox elegiac, quatrain. Mr. C. U. Moores meritorious version 
(Bivingtotif., jflyoj, on recurring to which our opinion of its accu¬ 
racy and general neatness of translation undergoes no abatement, 
was rendered tedious by the* unvaried 11 ho of the heroic couplet, 
though Sir Edmund Head's ono or two experiments in various 
metres might have taught a tmnslator of Propertius another lesson. 
In Mr. C’mnstoun'a work free play is given to the poet’s mood 
and tune ut tho time of writing, and a sound judgment is 
shown for tho most part in the forms chosen to render passionate 
and pathetic lovo elegies, on tho one hand, and arch tool ogical poems 
on Uonmu history and mythology, such as those of his later years, 
on the other. Tho result cannot fail to lie a wider acquaintance 
with and appreciation of the Umbrian bard. 

Of the billli, parentage, and education of this Homan Callima¬ 
chus, as I10 delighted to stylo himself in token of his early draughts 
at the fountain of Alexandrian poetry, Mr. Cranstoun gives all that 
is k nown with commendable succinctness. 1 le notes at the outset that 
Propertius was younger than Tibullus arid older than Ovid, but not 
much in either case; not enough younger than the graceful and plain¬ 
tive Tibullus to have caught tho melancholy sweetness with which 
hi* own earnest force and genuine lire are in strong contrast, nor no 
much older than Ovid (though the latter outlived him some forty 
years) as to have retired from the field of poetry before he was 
aware of au imitator availing himself of his grand but hastily 
struck keynote*, and moulding* tho topics of his Homan and 
mythic poetry into Ensti and Epistles, and of hit* love-elegies into 
tho Art of Love. It would be interesting to go further into the 
history of tho*e essentially Homan poems which were his earliest 
and seemingly also his latest themes, but which no persuasions 
of his patron Mfcceims, no atmospheric influences of tho Eaquiline, 
when* he mixed with Virgil and lli,race aud must have contracted 
some of the manners of a courtier, could induce him to prefer to 
the nmi constraining inspiration of his muse, the Cynthia of his 
th at and completed Book of Elegies. It seems not improbable that 
some poems of the Fourth aud Fifth Books on legendary subjects 
mark a date when lie bad buried*Cynthia, anil bidden adieu to 
her successor, of whom we get 11 glimpse in V. vii, 39-48—when 
he had relinquished gallantries which, despito hia protestations of 
constancy, were some justification (had she cared to plead them) 
for Cynthia's infidelities, and turned his attention to graver and 
more philosophic studies. Yet after all it is a gain to poetry 
that in the interval between his earliest and latest work, Cynthia 
and love laid an exacting and importunate embargo on his muse. 
Unquestionably tho swoutuess, tenderness, and real, if sometimes 
rugged, pathos of his love-elegies show more genius than the 
loftier vein and nobler purpose of his later productions. There is 
not space in a brief review to sketch even tho influence on Proper¬ 
tius's pootry of the brilliant, accomplished, queenly (l meretH*”—. 
for sui’li she was, not only in her legal status at Home, but in her 
fondness for the winn cup, her passion for dress, and tho inordinate 
avarice whereby *h» got the means of gratifying it—who is os 
much associated with tho name of Propertius as Lesbia with that 
of Catullus. But though the fluctuations of lovo and jealousy 
quarrelling aud reconciliation, are drawn out to a length which 
only a versatile fancy could prevent from becoming tedious, some¬ 
how ono does not tire of recurring to the outbursts of Pro¬ 
pertius’s jealousy on the alarm of his mistress having gone off once 
and again with the loutish but lavish Illyrian Praetor—an alarm 
which, in one instance at least,'turns out to be false (I. viii,. 33-6) 
—his clever artifices to dissuade his friends from an introduction 
which may convert them into rivals, and his threats to go to sea 
or to lul l himself ifOyntliia is unkind, though he is quite pre- 

• The Elegies of Sextus Propertius . Translated into English Versa, with 
the Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By James Oranstoan, H.A* 
Atut LL.IX, Sec. Edinburgh and London t William Blaakwood k Souk 
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ed to stand on his head, or, as he puts it, “to tread heavenS . 
rry floor," when Bhe is favourable to his suit. 
dr.Omnstoun is extremely sceptical—despite tho poet's expressed 
jntion of an immediate visit to Athens (iv. xxi.), his refer¬ 
ee to a shipwreck in the .ASgean from which he had escaped, 

L despite also his graphic picture (in Ei. XV. Book 1 .) ot the 
igers and terrors of a stonn at sea—as to his having ever Jolt 
nativ&shores. “ Tho absence," be argues^ “ of direct testimony 
the point, and even of a single poem bearing directly on foreign 
vel, is tantamount to evidence against such a supposition 
xviii.) By the light of such suggestive criticism it is amusing 
read such appeals to Cynthia’s feelings as this from the Seven- 
nth Elegy of tho First Book:— 

Ah I perwh ho who ltrst with impious art 
In sail-rlgg'd craft dared tempt the unwilling sea, 

•Twsre bettor I had caiothM my mistress’ heart. 

Hard though she was, how peerless still to me l 
i Than view this wild and forest-mantled shore, 

' And woo the longed-for Twins that <*alm the wave. 

Then offth had veiled my woes, life's fever oVr, 

And some small stone—love’s tribute—marked my grave. 

. that this means is that the jealous lover has, m »ui inoppor- 
iq visit, stumbled on some of her so-called relatives (cf. XI. vi. 
5 ), or, as he puts it 

Qulnetlam falsos fingis tibi ssepe propiuquos, 

Oscula nec desunt qui tibi jure frrant. 

Sham cousins often come and kiss tlicc too. 

As cousins a! way have a right to do. 

perhaps lier praetor has been availing himself of a holiday at 
me to renew his attentions, and amidst elegiac couplets in praise 
the simplicity and purity of “ straw-built ” Home, l'ropertius 
atos, in III. vii. on the troublesome fact that— 

From tho Illyrian land the other day 
Your firlend the pwtor lias returned, I learn— 

To you a fruitful source of welcome prey, 

To mo of inexpossible concern. 

cruel a pang as any is inflicted when this Homan Luis or Pliryne 
:es it into her hoad to run down to Baiio (El. 1 . xi.) j not that 
i poet doubts her honour or constancy, but llie place is dangcr- 
i. Tlis advice to her—gratuitous, and doubtless unheeded—is, 
Mr. Cranstoun renders the couplets (9-10, 11-12):— 

Atque ulinam magr* to reiuin eonfoa minutis 
Tarvulft Lucrlim cymba morvtur aqua, Sec. 

On I.uorlnc’s bosom rather drift nnd dream, 

And the light skiff with tiny paddles guide, 

Or bathe alone in Tenthras’ limpid stream, 

And cleave with pliant arms the yielding tide. 

ire it seems more satisfactory, if it little harder, to take *’ co; 1 - 
as tho vocative suggested by te, than, ns l’alev would have us 
Le it, as agreeing with ci/mhn.' Tho scholar’s argument is licit 
» construction is supported by the fact that “ a gondola relics 
its oars for safe guidance.” Jiut the translator t*ees rather in 
nba a skiff which, in her lover's mind, Cynthia might cunveni- 
,ly paddle for hcreolf. lie vhdies her not to have coiu- 
iy in her bark or her baths. lu one instance, however, we 
icy that neither Mr. Cranatoun nor Mr. Moore quite gives lull 
pression to the poet's jealousy— e.g. where, on the nu* of one ol 
1 imaginary voyages, be reproaches Cynthia, with her indillereuce. 
c count in tho indictment is (vv. 5 *6):— 

lil tKitoa hesterneft iiuinibiut oi»iiipoiu*n: eviire*, 

Kt longu faeiem qwvivn* 


Orruiited modest maiden's guileless eyes, 

TUI then unschooled in immoralities— 

Cuts* him, who with insidious net could throw 
The veil of rapture oVr tho springs of wool 
Men had no statues in the olden time, 

Nor luted their walls with scenes of pictured crime s 
Now cobwebs veil our fanes, with weeds o'ergrown 
The gods deserted lit—tho fault’s our own. 

It ia as well to observe that Bean Merivale (Hid* Rom, Jfynp. vl. 249, 
noto) doubts whether this account is anything more than rheto¬ 
rical) unless Tolerable to a time antecedent to the revival under 
August UB. 

Scant spare remains to apeak of tho other side of Propertius's 
poetic genius, that which sprang from his stock of legendary lore. 

11is Elegies, on whatever theme, are rich in ancient mythic 
fable, and in snatches and reminiscences of Theocritus, Calli¬ 
machus, and Apollonius. But he deserves distinct recognition 
(as Mr. Cranetoun puts it) for embodying in Roman Elegy u the 
lime-hoary legends of Home, the praises of Maecenas and the glory 
of Augustus; the untimely fates of foetus and the young Marcellos ; 
the devoted affection of /Elia Oalla, and the stainless honour of 
Cornelia. Some of these themes, it is true, belong to his early 
muse, and are must interesting as germs of Ovid’s Fasti: but 
there are others of high purpose, such as the last Elegy of all, the 
lament over Marcellus, and the Battle of Actium, perhaps of ft 
Liter date. We extract os a specimen of the second of these Mr. 
(Jranstoim’s version of tho passage following Apollo's address to 
Augustus on his victory (V. vi, 39-68):— 

Proud Co»nr shouts from his Idalian star 
* The tiod is proved by godlike deeds of war.” 

Old Triton cheers, and all the Nereids raise 
Around the Hog of freedom swigs of praise. 

Horne in swift bark, the harlot seeks the Nile, 

Ih*r all that’s left—to linger ou awhile. 

'Tis well: poor triumph that one woman tread 
The streets through which Jugurtha once was led. 
lie nee rose this nhrine to Actian Phirbua' name. 

Whose every shaft ten hostile ships o'ercame. 

No small matter in such a translation is the choice among com¬ 
peting various readings. Mr. Cranstoun's scholarship is accredited 
by liia work in this respect. AVe cannot doubt his judgment in 
adopting, At 1. viii. 19, Munro’s emendation— 

Ut to pnuvcctara felirc Ccrnuuia remo— 

for the old reading felici prcevwta, which involves making the 
latter word a vocative. Again, in I. xviii. 27, he holds by the 
MSS. reading, “ Divini fontes,” against tbo proposed correction 
*• diunosi monies," m> doubt on the strength of Haley's quotation 
from Theocritus, viii. 33, rryjeca mu irora^un, $*i ov yivos. So in Kl. H. 
of tim Second Book (11-12) lie is certainly safe in adopting Britno 
for primu with Each man 11 and lvuinoel, Brimo being a name of 
1’ri.serpiiKi. We are not so sure that he is right in writing 
“Bmlwis* hallowed tide* 1 in the same passage. Surely it should 
be JlfbuH hallowed tide.” lie is mostly happy too in giving 
the gist aud point of single lines— c.g. I. vii. 20:— 

Nit tibi «ubjiciot rnrmirm ho run Amor. 

Love out of timit is ever out of tune; 
and, ibid. 26: — 

£>a*pc venit mn^uo iduiure tardus Amor. 

Love’s bills long due bear fearful intercut. 

But when lu* renders 


lere fwatemoa vrinet need not liieun “crines qui mnnscrnnt ut 
ri erant.” Instead of translating, as Mr. Craustuun does— 

But airily tliou trinnn’st the locks tlmu braidud-t vustermorn ; 
with Moore— 

Smoothing the locks that lny InM night so trim ; 

* should render the lines 


Yet tiirilv thou triinm'vt thy locks, as thnv didst ycsti-rmorn, 
XnH l.tUiirelv with tireless hands ItiV ner.M»a dost adorn. 



Not so Calvpso wept beside the bleak and barren sea, 

What time L’lvsse* left her Ulumt-tumic tor lthakfc; 

But manv a day with hair unkempt she sat. in sorrow lone. 

And wildly to the cruel waves outpour'd her weary moan ; 

And though ahe knew that ho laid gone for ever I mm her ken. 

Kept brooding o’er remembered joy* alio ne’er might know again. 

It is somewhat odd that where, in the Sixth Elegy of Book II., 
a poet is reproaching the mistress whom, by a tueitly accepted 
tion he calls “wife" in tho same breath, ho conics out with 
unwonted buret of morality, happily turned into heroics 
- his latest translator. It rends in English like a bit of Juvenal, 
ouirh the form of verse forbids such mistako an to tho J^itin. 
ia truth was, the poet could ho Revere on laxity that operated 
Via «m monopoly of license j aud the fidlacy is in the word 
t pta, in the couplet s— 

TemplA Pudicitlto quid opus statulM* pncUls, 

Si culvia mptm qniilUhot <*sc licet. 

at the noet flies off to reprobate tho frescoos which, in private 
“im'&SSd the value set on wtuo in the public temple, 
N 27-36):— 

The hand that And depicted scenes impure, 
r . decked chaste homes with lust's foul garniture, 


Nfc nova quoTcndo semper amicus eris (I. xiii. ia) 

Nor will you always counsel fresh amours, 

in a bit of advico to Gallus to stick to a worthy object of choice, 
lu* is not so right ns Mr. Moore, who hits the sense by trans¬ 
lating 

Tlmu must be true if thou vuub.lsfc make, her thine. 

Glancing back over the whole ground, we fmd such good work 
predominating in this translation, that, coupling it with Mr. 
Uruntdoun's Tibullus, we augur increased credit to Scottish scholar¬ 
ship. 


MK. AUGUSTUS HARE AND THE SATURDAY REV1ICIF. 

« 

\\T E hnvo hiul sent 11s for review a work by Mr. Augustus Hnre 
V V called C'itivs of Northern and Ventral Italy. On examining 
it, we find that, among the passages which Mr. Hare, according 
to liis custom, copies lrom other writers, there are many extracts, 
sometime of great length, taken fVotu our own columns. These 
passages have boon copied without our leave or knowledge; and 
to this breach of ordinary courtesy Mr. Haro has added another 
broach, by making no acknowledgment of the source from which 
they are taken. Instead of so doing, Mr. Ilare, with an impertinence 
which wo should not have looked for in any one claiming the name 
of scholar or gentleman, has added the name of a writer by whom 
they hnvo not boen acknowledged, and to whom Mr. Hare has 
therefore no right to Attribute them. So flagrant a breach of the 
rules according to which literary intercourse is usually carried on. 
puts Mr. llore, as far as his presont book is concerned, out of the 
pale of the society whose laws ho has broken. We therefore 
decline to take any further notice of the Ctiiet of Northern mi 
Central Italy . 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 

rjlIIE present course of events in European Turkey gives much 
-L additional interest to a work which would have commanded 
attention at any time —0. J. Jiretfek’s History of Bulgaria.* Tho 
hook is not, indeed, characterized by any special graces of 6tyle, 
and tho annals of a people which has hardly known any medium 
between barbarism and servitude are of necessity obscure and 
unattractive. Many ethnological problems of great interest nro 
nevertheless involved in the discussion of Hulgarinn history, 
while it cannot be forgotten that, the present peaceful and oppressed 
people pecnied at one time likely to anticipate the part reserved lor 
the Turks fivo centuries later. In his views respecting Bulgarian 
ethnology Herr J irefiuk principally follows those adopted by Salarik, 
the great Bohemian scholar, and ‘mow* recently by Drinov, the most 
distinguished authority nmuttir the Bulgarians ibeinsolves. Accord¬ 
ing to these, the Bulgarians wore originally a burnish or Tscbudic 
tribe, who, having broken into a district inhabited by Slavonians, 
themselves recent immigrants, lost their nationality and language 
as the Normans did in France. The present Bulgarians, accord¬ 
ingly, are mixed in blood, but Slavonian, in all essential charac¬ 
teristics. The fierce and turbulent spirit of tins invaders was 
subdued by their adoption of Christianity, and after a short and 
brilliant period of conquest, the new kingdom began to exhibit 
symptoms of degeneracy and decay. One remarkable phenomenon 
aft this period was tho spread "of Pauliciunisni, the heir of 
Menichmanisin,among \ he Bulgarians, who thus remotely originated 
the religious rovolt ol the Alhigeuses. Ilerr Jirecek gi\es an in¬ 
teresting account of the I'utilimn tenets. The Bulgarians were 
successively subjugated (I 2 <j 2 -i$<)$) by the Tartars, the Servians, 
and the Turks. From the dale of tho latter event Bulgaria almost, 
ceases to have an independent history, but episodes of considerable 
interest continue to occur. Amoug these ruay bo named I lie revolt 
of the Pasha Pas wan Oglu at the beginning ol‘ this century, and 
the recent religious disputes which at one time .vomited likely to 
drive the people into the Latin Church. Tliu renovation ot the 
national spirit dates, according to Ilerr Jirerek, from the middle of 
the eighteenth century. iSince Ihut period a. national literature has 
been slowly growing up, and is fully noticed by our author, who has 
also devoted much attention to earlier phases of literary activity, 
and to tho arrangement of our Beauty information reporting the 
organization of the ancient Bulgarian kingdom. 

Under the title of “ Autiquity and To-day," i' Frol’fosor Ourliits 
has collected the academical discourses pronounced by him in 
public, with a few addresses delivered on other occasions. Tho 
greater port treat of classical subjects, a have a bearing more 
or loss direct upon the politics of the day. Among the most foil-r¬ 
esting may be named ouo on tlie idea of immortality am<»u; the 
Greeks, iu which its general acceptance and its intluenco uj on LUu 
conduct oi life are strongly maintained ; a pleasing di-^ rtaiion on 
friendship in antiquity, which is represented as the great corrective 
of the ethical deficiencies of the popular religion ; one on the use 
and abuse of party spirit; and another on tho mutual action and 
reaction of Germany and Koine. All Professor i.'urliusa disquisi¬ 
tions are exceedingly elegant and polished, but are nmro remark¬ 
able for those qualities than for originality or profundity. They 
produce the impressiou of existing rather for the sake ol‘ display 
than from any urgent need for utterance, and there e -ms something 
BOphistical in the dexterity with which the orator, tiem whsifovtr 
point he may start, manage* to work round to the glorilic.iiiou of 
Christianity, Prussia, or both. 

Dr. Werner’s monograph on “tho Venerable lk-do'* 1 is a most, 
excellent and instructive, and also a von leadablc, account of this 

S eat intellectual luminary of one of tin* darkest periods in thi¬ 
story of Europe. It is from this point of view that Bede fo 
hero principally considered, tho events of his life being but brfoily 
related. A preliminary chuptci, however, deals with the history 
of the English Church up to liis time, uml renders full justice 
to that spirit of propaganda of which tho miscionarv exertions of 
that day are but a phase, and which was then, na now, among the 
principal characteristics of Lnglidnnon. Bedes intellectual 
labours aro distributed under four heads; his cultivation of poe'.vy 
and promotion of philological studies among Ids countrymen ; his 
cosmography and astronomy, tho latter including his system of 
chronology and attempts tit tuo set tic muni of the ecdesh^ticul 
calendar; his commentaries on .Scripture; and his ecelesiastk-aL 
histories and biographies. Tho whole, more especially the muuji- 
tific section, affords a most lively picture of the inlellcetu.il con¬ 
dition of the Western world in Bodes age. Grout pains have 
been taken to determine the extent of his obligations to daw-foal 
literature, and his own literary influence on his friends and corre¬ 
spondents, his disciples, and subsequent writers. The volume is 
the first of an intended series on the illustrious writers of the 
middle ages. 

Luther's captivity in the Wart burg is tho subject of a pretty 
little monograph by A. Witzachel §, trained after iLe Reformers 
own statements in his correspondence during the time. Nothing 
novel is elicited, of course, but the* compiler has perfectly succeeded 

■ Geachkhte der Bvlgarcn. Von Coti*tautiu J. Jirc&ck. Frag: 
Tumpsky. London: Williams Sc Korgate. 

t Allerthun und Grgentrart. Geminmcllr Hrtfen nnd Vortriir}e. Von 
Enut Curtius, Berlin: Hertz. London: Adier Sc Co. 

X Bede (ter EhrwKrdtgv nnd wine Zeit. Voi Dr. Karl Werner. Wien : 
Ihuumtlller. London: Villiama He Norgate. 

| ljutkrtc AnfenthaU anf der Wurtburg. Xurli semen uigenm Mittbri- I 
lungon. Von A, Wiu*chcl. Wien: BraumUUor. Loudon: Williams & ! 
> organ*. i 


in giving a clear and consecutivu detail of a very iatereating episode 
in Luther's life. A narrative by J. Kessler of a casual encounter 
with Luther “ at tho Black Boar in Jena” is appended, which re¬ 
presents tho Reformer in his most gonial light. 

Dr, Longen *, an Old Catholic theologian of great learning, has 
written a treatise on the question of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, and on the best manner of allaying the controversy between 
tho Eastern and Western Churches on this subject, * L JHe re¬ 
marks that tho New Testament is wholly silent on tSe matter, 
and that the development of dogma on the point moat be traced 
through the writings of tho Fathers. The general result of hia 
investigation is unfavourable to the u filioque,’ which was, he says, 
introduced by Augustine os a corollary from certain assumed 
premisses, not as an article of faith. The present Greek position 
is a corresponding aberration on the other aide, but cannot, any more 
than the Latin, bo regarded as heretical. The correct formula is dUt 
rov viol', nnd there is, he considers, no reason why all parties 
should not agree upon it. I 

4 * Seodcorns of Truth" f is the title of a series of sermons in 
which tho cardinal points of Christian theology are successively 
propounded in a somewhat dry and dogmatic form, but in a, vary 
liberal ppirit. 

The sermons of the late Professor Vilnror| have, it appears, for 
the must part been already published, but Lave long since disap¬ 
peared from circulation. They were worth reprinting, as well as 
ihe occasional addresses which accompany them in this edition. 
They arc distinguished by power and animation of expression, as 
well os by it haughty and uncompromising championship .of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, of which Vilium* was perhaps the most ehd- 
mctoristic representative. An apology is offered fox tho renublica- 
lion of the last address in tho volume, a eulogium on the Frosby- 
terian system of Church government, which is stated to be at 
variance with the ultimate conclusions of the speaker. 

Professor Bonitz’a essays on Pluto§ comprise thorough analyses 
of the Gorgins, The;eLetu», Euthydemus, and Sophistes, together 
with less elaborate commentaries on the dialogues commonly read 
iu German schools, the Laches, Euthyphron, Protagoras^ and 
l'haulms. A disquisition on the nature of the argument m tho 
lTnedo for the immortality of tho bou! is appended. The com¬ 
plexion of the proof alleged, in Professor Bomtz’s opinion, is not 
I'thu’iil, but speculative, and depends wholly on tho Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. 

A translation of the hymns of the Rig Veda||, if reasonably 
emirate, must obviously no a great boon to literature. Ilorr 
Ludwigs labours aro based upon tho St. Petersburg Dictionary, 
ami wh it ho describes as the epoch-making work of Roth. IIis 
\«°>.foils, rit all events, almost invariably oiler a plausible and 
coherent sense. They ore to ho followed by a commentary, fie 
ua;> found it necessary to break up the arrangement of the original 
text.4. and redistribute them in nine divisions. The style or his 
Inundation is dignified and unadorned; it was perhaps scarcely 
necrfv,nry to exaggerate its archaism by the peculiarities of his 
t form.-m orthography. 

Philipp Spillor^l has reproduced in an extended form his ideas 
on t!io fellicr as the universal principle of existence. It may bo 
doubted whether, after all, he has more to advance on the 
question in its physical aspect than is implied in Sir AVilliam 
Thomson's pregnant remark lhat matter is probably not an 
ulti mute*, lmt a mode of motion of a primitive fluid. In its re¬ 
ligious aml t-ihical aspect Spillers svstem agrees substantially with 
oih'-r varieties of Pantheism. The book manifests prodigious 
erudition, amt a bewildering facility of reference and citation. 

A collected edition of E. von Hartmann’s miscellaneous essays •* 
bcuins with what will no doubt prove tlie most interesting ot all, 
im auiohiugntpiiif! sketch. The glimpses afforded both of Prussian 
school-life ua<l of garrison-!ifo nro highly graphic and suggestive. 
It is curious to find that the philosopher possessed such a natural 
gilt lor drawing and music as to have successively formed the 
project of devoting his life first to one and then to tho other of 
t hci-c pursuits. He was deterred by tho discovery of his inability 
to give full expression to his ideas in either. Some would say that 
it is easier to be an amateur in philosophy than in art; and, without 
going to tlifo length, it may still be admitted that Hartmann’s sys¬ 
tem m its latest phase bears the impress of cool sound sense almost 
u> evidently as his master Schopenhauer’s does of erratic genius* 
Hartmann's original pessimism has virtually disappeared; for prac¬ 
tical purposes this is a great Advance; bat at the some time there 
is a total absence of the intellectual qualities which are inseparable 
from even the most perverse paradoxes of his predocessor. 

* f)iv Trinitariache Lchrdifferenz zwiechen der ubendt&ruReckm nnd der 
morgrntHutfisrhen Kirckr. Von Dr. Joseph Langeri. Bonn: Weber* 
London : Williams A Norgato. 

f Snmenkormr der IVahrheit. Von H. Spaeth. Oldenburg: flcfrllSfc 
London: 'J'rubuer & Co. 

X Prrdigttn und gtiitlirht tfrdm. Ton A. F, CL Vtlmsf. Uwtmjft 
El wort. London: Asher A Co. 

§ Platojutche St adieu. Von .II. Bonitz. Berlin: Yahlau. London: 
Asncr & Co. 

jl Dcr Higveda, oder die hdligcn Ilymnm der Brdh imago. Zum eraten 
Mule vnllstUuilig ifis Deutsche ttbonnetet, mit Commantar und Einwitumr, 
voti Alfred Ludwig. Bit. x. Prug: Tcmpsky. London: Willlwne 8c 
Margate. 

^ Die Urkraft dea JVeltaU*. Von Philipp BpiUwv 3 tahR 

London: Nutt. T 

•* Gcsuwmelte Studien nnd AHfWiu geHiefmuereiMt^ p ***””* /” 
Eduard /on Hartmann. Lief* z. Beriin: Duncker. Wduams 

Margate. ' - 
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Professor Qmsttmm's lexicon to the 1 % Veda * i» principally 1 crowded with character and incident, hut too much like a dittXttft- 
ised on the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary, the surpassing ira- Itzed novel, nor are the characters very vividly outlined. Thu 
stance of which is fully acknowledged. It is evidently very sceno la laid in North Germany about the close of the Thirty 
rofulty executed, copious in the meanings of words given, ana Years’ War. 

noise in the definition of them. The Homan character is em- The February number of the Rundschau* begins with a pretty 
oyed throughout, Btory from the Russian of Turguenef, the most recent production 

The intention of I>. Sanders’s Orthographical German Dictionaryf of his pen. A youth receives a present of a watch, which involves 
to d^kfmine the correct spelling of words derived from foreign him in all kinds of scrapes; the denouement, however, is agreeable, 
urccs, ftnd of others of which the orthography is irregular or ca- In an essay on Paul Hops' os a writer of fiction, George Braudes, 
icious. The object is well worthy of the labour, but it may bo the eminent Danish critic, deservedly lays stress on the moral 
nibted whether any authority less absolute than Prince Bis- harmony of Hevse’s writings, and on his constant endeavour to 
welt’s will suffice to produce the desired uniformity. delineate noble characters, the object of whose lives is to win their 

Lieutenant Iloflineister’s sketch of Kuropean Husain t is chiefly way to internal peace. The account of l/jontjeff, the author, along 
spared from the military point of view. This very circumstance, with his friend Katkoff, of the intellectual revolution which im- 
►wover, has led him to dovote especial attention to the moral pressed a loyal instead of a democratic diameter on Russian 
lalities of the classes from which tlio army is chiefly recruited, journalism, is concluded. Julius Rodenberg continues his sketches 
id to tho legislative and social arrangements by which these are of his English tour. He is especially impressed by the under¬ 
financed, insomuch that his book cornea nearer than might have ground railway, and notices minutely such metropolitan phenomena 
sen expected to a general survey of the Empire. us tho regeneration of l^eicester Square, tho demolition of North- 

Tho “ Sonzogno trial,” § a recent Italian cause cUhbre, loses no- umber In ml House, and tho invalid condition of Temple Bar. Herr 
dug of its piquancy or puinfulncss iu the report of Herr W. IVyl, Knpp, a high authority on shipping matters, relfttea the story of 
ho has, in met, set tho brethren of his craft tho worst possible the Deutschland at considerable length, and dwells particularly on 
ample of pandering to tho vulgar love of sensation and scandal. the hardship of tho English system of cross-examination upon 
is report is by no means confined to a faithful account of tho German witnesses, especially uneducated seamen. 

uceouings, but is seasoned with all manner of irrelevant anec- —-— 

>les and gratuitous insinuations against leading public character ' Deutsche Jlvnd*rlwu. Hemisgognbciii von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 
Italy. The ensu itself is singular and (lwuiwtic. Sonjcogno, a *• n,fc * llml ' n: 1 ' ,e,cL ,xm,,0 " : lrBbner - 
an of rank and station, was a leading Italian Liberal of the most 
trernu section, and editor of a journal at Rome particularly 

moxious to the Government. His political associate Lueiani, Erratum .—The mm* of the renter of the " Friei* of the Prow* 
ivin^f formed a criminal connexion with liis wife, procured his siona of the Mutiny AH and Articles of War,” noticed in our 

sossination by representing that the crime would be acceptable issue of the Uth instant, is not Major Clifford, but Major 

Garibaldi. It is not much to the credit of Italian justice that Clifford Parsons. 
iciani’s dupes should have received as severe a punishment as 
mseif. 


There is more chat than hypochondria iu Gerhard von Amyntor’s 
Glints of a Hypochondriac.*’|| They treat for the most part, 
deed, of social foibles and perversities; but there is no bitterness 
the writer’s satire, nor austerity in his reproof. They are in 
literal lively and entertaining, display considerable powers of 
wervation, and the only thing to be said against them is that 
toy have hardly sufficient weight or compass to deserve collection 
so substantial a volume. 

Professor Mux Mfiller has made the world a charming present 
his neat little edition of tho recently discovered correspondence 
.Schiller with Christian, Duke of AugusUuiburg. 1 I The charm 
les not so much consist iu the letters themselves ns in the iu- 
fiont from which they originated, and in Professor Muller’s own 
acelul and feeling commentary. Schiller, like Wordsworth, 
ved exemption from the pecuniary cares w hich might otherwise 
tve stifled his genius to the generous admiration of n friend, 
is Paisley Calvert was the Danish Prince of Augustonburg, 
ho, at the instigation of the poet Baggesen, and in concurt with 
mnt iScliimmeliuftuu, o lie red tho struggling bard support. in a 
Iter which Professor Muller justly extols as a model of liberal 
id delicate kindness. Tho restorative influence of this generosity 
i Schillers lurLlines and energies may possibly be exaggerated, 
it there cun bo no doubt that this influence and his gratitude 
tie aliko considerable, lie repaid the oblightion by a serins of 
Iters, tho most important of which avo at present missing. Tlio 
mniuder, it must be said, aro chiefly valuable as tho text of Pro- 
ssor Mullers interesting disquisition on the literary and social con¬ 
nate between the age of (lootho and Schiller and our own, and 
i the relation of patronage to genius. The details of tho fete 
>t up by Buggeson in .Schiller's honour afford a curious mixture of 
o admirable and the absurd. Tho car ol* Denmark had been 
nkly abused by a false report of Schiller's death, and tho living 
iet was duly bewailed accordingly. 

Professor Ltergmann, of Strasburg, publishes a translation, with 
copious commentary, of three of the most mystical poems of the 
dda **, prophecies* of the last things according to tho Norse 
oology. The translations mu very tine, inspired with the enig- 
fttical’gTondeur of the original: tho merits of the commentary can 
ilv be appreciated by specialists. Professor Bcrgiuanu claims to 
Lve materially advanced the exegesis of the Bddas, and regrets 
mt, owing to‘his long residence in France, his labours should as 
it have attracted comparatively little attention in Germany. 
u The "Witch,” by Arthur Fitger ft, is a stirring prose tragedy, 


• fVurterfjueh sum liitbVrda. Von Hermann Gm&nnan. Leipzig: 
rockUuiis. London : Aelicr & Co. 

f Orthographiu'hr* W&rterbuch. Von Daniel Sunder*. Leipzig: Hroek- 
iufl. Loudon: Anher & (X 

t Don JSuropUiscbe Mmsltmd, Milituirinvhe Landes- nnd Volk*- Studie. 
on Hoffmcister. Berlin: M filler. London : William* A* Norjjjite. 

| Mein Tagebuch im Protean Somogno. Bericlit von IV. Wjt Zurich: 
erlug**MAgazin. Loudon* Nutt. 

U JfoptfchondrinAic Plaudemen. Von GorUard von A my n tor. Elbe* fohl: 
uens. London: Williams Sc Norgate. 

m Schiller*n Jfnefwechsel init dent Herzog Friedrich Christian onn 
cllrsaifi-UdUtci* Avgitstcnburg, KiogcleUct and heriiuSgegeben von F. 
lax Mttller. Berlin : Pftetol. London : TrHbmr & (X 
*t WgqgewkRt'* Lied* Her Odinn Hubert, Orukchung, nnd J)er Seherin 
■oraumtwht Drtfi ORchstologto-ho (Jediehte Aw Saemmiiln K«Wa, krltiseli 
eiflustellt, ttberwstxfc und erktert, voti F. W. Uergmatm. Strowburg: 
L. J. TrUbasr. Loudon; TrUhncr & CA 

ft JW* Hm. q'rnwn’splcl von Arthur Fitger. Oldoitbiu^: SMitdws 
lOndonf Trttbntr & Co. 
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reduction below 4,000 persons of theipopulntlou o# any other 9m JSrWJSS 
the Commissioner* on the around of population i the Qraato toChhrchaa^ 
which may be In public patronage (A) to be-mode, to tha orient of *200a yaw^mwMlnpbm 
and to those In private patronage, to the extant of JHQ a year, upon eoqontun 
Endowment ol equal value be provided ftom ooMtcluiatW WuiW- 

No application will be eligible for consideration under iWe Regulation. ” a “JJU 

'lum li.ti. which at least one-half of the sittings Ore free, shall have been built and Oon£ 
■rated, and a separate Dlslik-t shall heve been legally aaslgnod thereto,with authority to tk 
InouiulKut to perforin all the offices of the Church. 

N.B.—The New Districts which have bri?u already formed in of 

endowment under such a Kegulatkm a* th# foregoing, end which fiilfI all HwoundHtej 
attaching thereto, are fuffielvntly numerous to alawrh the whole of the funds.which the Op 
luissluuers are able to appropriate to this class of Grants during the euttgd fW< 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six Miles from Oxford). 

Founded IMO. 

lias New Buildings on elevated site, and gravel roll, with extensive Grounds. 

A Public bchuui Training Is given *1 moderate cost. _ , 

F.ir Eiitrnuee next Term, dcholar»hl|M, Sec., apply to the Head-Master, Ucv. E. Kl MMKRa. 


-\A7OOLWIOU, LINE, and UNIVERSITIES. — Rev. 

* * HUGHES (Wrang. J«h. Coll. Cam.), ltci-tor of I’crivaU’ Kallng. IV., who bos ... 
over TOO Pupil*, has VACANCIES. Ample amninnodstloii hih ■..«<i»timcv —Ealing, W. 

Examinations.—a oi t a d uate (i i^ourmnn) _ of Ten 

•f-4, years 1 experience, whnhs* ras«n<d several Pt’l’IlA with distliiellon, receives HrsMenre i 


The 

j- COl 


5 COUNCIL of the UI 1 IL 3 * PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 


COMPANY, Limited, will shortly aH-dnt HE IB-MI^TRESSKS for IIikIi Schools 
to lie establlalH'il at Itrighton and (iairnhi'.-ul-on-Tj im. Salar. 

with a Capitation Fve nf lOa. iwr Pupil over mu: huiiitrvi.. .-.. 

tcotUiioiiiuls. to ho sent In’ April Is \t to the MM'intTAKY of the Company. IIS JJromptou 
Road, S.W.. from whom funlicr inti>rmnlion may he had. 


TJVENINO EMPL()VMENT WANTED hv u YOUNG xMAN, 

Three or Four Eiemnps a week. aiMrc-tnng PinvcL uka, CirndaM, Ac., or to assist a 
Tradesman with his Books, or any similar capuclty.-. Address, (». K., s Canal Terrsev, Cam¬ 
den Town, ,V\V. 

"PRIVATE LIBRARIES, and thow of Uollptrea and Litoraiv 

-*• and 8fli.*nti«c liislitutinim. CAf ALIMJI’LL tuid A It 11 \ NfiKO W. If. AYl.orf, 


m:cd—Aiiiln-M!, 32 


Baven Bed Rooms. 


l'hirty will he Eleelnl m May next, 

Ihc'^t ?*'/% nolntMti,l 8 Candidates should bo applied 


TTYDROPATIIY. — SUDBROOK 

BAynWOM-Pr. KDWAJ1 
gulring wt olid change. 


XJUJISLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. JIEATHOOTE. B.A. 

Ox/liril, iMTuasws BOYS, lictwer-n Seven and Twt lvr. fur Public Schools. Terms, 100 
and 1V> fiulueiu. Holidays as ut Wiuehrster College. Alter Foster he can receive Two or 
B’hrse Bw)s.~.A«lilress, Home Close, llurslry, Winchester. 

W^TGATE-ON^SEA, i^C^vTmukN^^r BULLOCK, 

V V B.A,,Ox 0 n. (Classical llonuurs, Mods.), for Eight years Assistant-Muter at Temple 
Grove, prepares BOYi» for the PuliUc Schools -Terms, ac.. on npidhathm 

TJOUMKSDALFrHOUSE HILL. Sussed 

JL A SEYMOUR MfC. II1LL. W.A . Oxnn. formerly Scholar of llidllol College.prepares 
BOYS Air tlw Public Schools. Terms, mi Guineas —Further lavrUeulars on appUvstlmi 

THK r^vTlI. HAYM'aN, D.D.,~cx-II ftjui-Nfaster of Rugby” 

hasa vacancy for ONE PUPIL, at Kutcr. at Aldlngham. Ulverstun. sea-coast of J.un- 
cashirc. Ample grounds, excellent air. sea Imthlng, tec. 

ffllE RECTOR o PaCC) UN TRY 1\\UIS1I, who can”"de^>ie 

mutli time to his PVP1LS, will have a Vacancy for One after LuKter,—Adilics?. 
Th« Rktok, Fnuiklcy. Birmingham. 

--- 

passed 


PRIVATE Si:CRj:TARY for tho SESSION—A OIL CH. 

-*• MAN (gnd CIsms Honours i would be glml to uct ns uliove to a Nobleman nr Mi udvr of 
Pari>amcut, br to assist In any Literary •■•uuu-ity. tiighest rctereuoea aud testlnumlals _ 
Addrass. Mr. A. N. OiMKit, »i Durlvam J'--rra.-.p, 1 lj dc Park. W. 

r lH) NOBLEMEN, M.P.V, LANlBHj PROPRIETORS and 

CLUBS.-WANTED, by a LFNTLFM AN of itmslderahlc .'vpcrici.i-.-, a PRIVATE 
SECRET AKYRIf IP. or Position ol Trust uiid ConthU-rtcc. the <Uitl*« »*t a Inch he lies 
folflllcd. and has excellent testimonials. Hill he at liberty Murrh K>. —Address, by letter. to 
A. Z., Mr. M. ONtifies. U1 Regent Xtrct t, W. 

TXnmNFAUMJTl I .—To bT LKT, for a lon B or sT.ort time, 

■*-' Furnished or Unfurnished, a private HOUSE, in the hurt situation. Three lleovption, 


II, The Commissioners ate Airtlier prepanrfto foedve, an or befom tha foth oT^dwnbei 
l«7fi, otfors of Benetucttuns of not less than jClofteoch In uaiiUal value towards rooking bettl 
irovinem for the cure uf souls, with a view to such offers being mot hy the Board with Qratt 
during the tipring «f 1WL 

N.tl.-It must be clearly understoorl that the Commissioners aro not pledged to meet « 
such oilers, the means at their disposal being limited in amount. 

The distribution of these Grants a ill be made subject to the following general Beggffll&lonaj 

1. A Benefaction from Trustee*, or from anylliottmnor other Soelaty or body of eontributm 

as well us (nun any individual, whether such Hanettmtkm consist of money, laud* hom 
site for a house, tlrhc. or reuteliatge. any or aH, may be met by * Grant from thu Cun 
nusslonersi but neither a Hltc for a Church, uor a Grant from £ueen Audfidbunt 
nor a Benediction already met by inch a Grunt, uor money borrowod itftymtu Anns 
Bounty, nor a charge upou the revenues Of auy Keeleslastloal CorpOralldh aggregate * 
sole [except as undermentioned (< ij, nor any Endowment, BoctUMt, GIG, or‘Beuafocth 
already secured to a Beucflce or Church, uor any temporary Interest In or charge up< 
property -can be met by a Grant from the Commissioners. ,. 

2. The Grants will consist of Perpetual Annuities In all coses, except those Inwbkti,wt|h 

view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other mspns. It may appear Id tl 
Conmiixsfoncn to be ^specially desirable that Capital should be voted. . . 

3. No single Benefice or proposed District will tie eligible to receive a Grant of a larger iu 

than ITiO |wr annum, or of n ,500 lu capital, and in no caw will the Grant cxceril in val 
the Benefaction ottt'njd, the Grant, if it consist of a perpetual annuity, being erilmut 
ns worth thirty years' punduuc. 

4. Districts proposed to he formed out of, or Chajtclrie* proposed to be severed from, esfstli 

Cures, but tho fornuitlim or severaucc of which shall not have been legally eofttplct 
on or Vforv the 1st of January, MIT, will not be clllnblc to receive Grants, except* 
l'imcs where the amount nf itendketloti oflrrcd would, with, tins Commissioners' Grat 
be lufltclcnt to prov lUc an cudowuunt of X150 par anuuin, or to raisu to that amount ai 
cmlowmeut previously secured. 

b. In selecting caves pilurity will be given tt» thorn which, having regard to Income a 
population, shall appear to bo the must necessitous. 

fl. A Benefice held contrary to tin* provisions of tho I’lundity Acta aa applicable to q 
Incumbents will not l*e con»l<Uircd eligible for a Grant. W 

7. A Benefit* winch ha* received a Grant Is not dlsiiuahfled, on tha offer of a farther Her 
fiudion. from competing for a further Grout iu any sulwoquent year, 

H. The Benediction. If In rw>h. and the Grant.If it consists of capital, map. In the case 
existing Item tires, with tlw consent of the Cnuunissioners and the Blslnip uf the IMoee 
Ik* laid nut in the pureliuw of Jund, or tithe rentclmrge, wttliin the Parish or District, 
in the jiureliiuteiir ermion nf a Parsonage House. 

o. Every application must contain n specific offi*r of* Benefaction, and must reach the Coi 
niUtoloneTB 1 Oilh-c on ut liufore the j'rth of huvnnhtr, iv76, in cwderdn sender it eligible 
(,mi|H-(c fur u Grant in tlia Spring id jhJ 7{ and in the yvent of a Grant being mada tr 
Delicticc, t he Uc'iidin tiou, If iii money, must be paid to the Cutnmlsdonors vu or before I 
1st of May following. 

All t'nmmunicationa should 1 m; addressed to tbft BKORFTAHV. Ecdosiarilcal CoiDinliric 
10 Whitehall Place, lx>ndou, S.\V.,iuid tin: postage prepaid. 

By Ortler of the Board, 

GEORGE PRINGLE, StcrtUtn 


PARK, Tiicimioud Hill 


EDWARD LANE. M. A.. M.D. Edln. * or Invalid* and those re 
I real and change. Turkish Itathson the premises. Frivare entnucs to Hichmoud I'arfc 


JNFANT ORPHAN_ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

rafron—IIKit MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Thera ore now nearly snot fathcrlrss children (u this Inutitulion, inutiy mere iuhuits. 

9jda Orphans of person* oiiia; In prosperity, gathered together from alt parts of the British 
dominions, have been admitted. 


n Having regard to the provisions of 1 'Tha Parish of Mam.-heiter Division Act," by yfcl 
a special lund fs created for the endowment and augmentation or Cure* within the parish 
AI anchcstcr. Fart I. ut these Regulations will be coualdcrcd os inapplicable to that parish. 

b Videlicet: Tn the pntniDOge of Her Majesty, either In right of tha Crown ©r uf tha Due 
ol Lancaster, ‘.1 the Duke of Cornwall, of any Archbishop m Jtiahop, Of any Dealt and Chupl 
Dean, Ai club-aeon, Ihf hetulary, or other dlgnlthry or ofllaer In Any Cathedral or Cojiegl 
Church, or uf any Rector, Vicar, or IVrprtua) Curate, as such, or of a bod/ af Tflgsfoai 
liossessiug power to *cil gr transfbr the right ofpTejentatiotl. 

c Where the Incumbent of a Benefice is willing to surrender a portion of the Endoarman 
such Benefice towards augmenting the iucotnc of n Dlstrlet Church, such surrender Will 
treated iu u Benefaction of u sum equal to sevdn years* purahasa of the nf^ annual Inoomt 


for at once, a* the list will be closed 
nBuWrijitkins and Donations, upon which the Institution is mainly dependent, are earnestly 
ituMbrrs—Mesars, WILLIAMS, DkAUON.A Co., 20 Birc^in Lana. E.C, 

Offices i 100 Fleet MUcot. E.c. HENRY W. GREEN. Srcntarn. 


TjHJKNIBII NOUR HOIISB at DRANE & COMPANY 

Illustrated <’ntaloeue, wltli priced Ftimlshlng Bsthnatas, poat-ftta. 

Table Knives, Ivory, |w<r doaeii, from l'*s. Fendoidr-B^lcWtvtaa, togIhrJlnmM.9s-4o. 

Electro Fork s. Tabic, from 2ts.( tiponns, 2<s. Staves-Ufigllt, B|Mh.Beia*ter, Hot*air,, 
I’ainer-Mfichi* Tea Trays, In Sets, from 2la. BuHi*.*.£)cmi;sntiF%0d, 4nd^Traypl]Ing. 


J’apicr-Mfichi 4 --—-- 

Electro Tea and Coffee. Hots, from X3 7s. 

1 Halt Cover*. -Tin. Motal, Electro. 
Klwtro Cruets and LU/uconi. 
Lamps—PaU nt Hock nil. Moderator, he. 
Tironxed Teu and Coffiia unis. 

China and (• las*—Dinner Serrieos, Ac. 


■RRlGtttON .—BEDFOIW 'HOTEL.—Fadn>r Sea and 

Esplanade- Jfoar to« West Tier. Ccntftl and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Reams* ppedoug€offft<room for Wics and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Bender in live Hotel. 

■_ _ __F^O. KICK ARDS, Jfolyiger. 

E DEliT & C?Os. 81 Strand, and 84 Royal Exclianffe, Manufac- 

• turara of CHRONOMETER®. WAlX'llEH. tfLOCKB. Ac. tiatafogues Deai to 
HerJHaJssty. U.R JI. the PrlnOO of Waive, and Foreign ggvvrolgns. 

Makcra of the Great Westminster Cloak, and of tha Raw Standard Clark of the Royal 

^ ^floS eaddra sstoA l lt ran d:s 4 Royal g Kchange, a nd Facto ry.Oerrard at reat,Imnd on. 

r PflE ASTRONOM&IURQYAL Reported to tKe Admiralty 
lato LESSORE.—ln a^nouncinff tlie death 


. OtootoOrt.lx 

A Discount of Five per cent, for Coah FuFmehts of B end epwudt. 

D EANE * COM PANY, 4C King William BtreCtyTArtidonBridge. E»tabPs^»d AP. » 

( ^IUNA und HLA8S SEimOES.—MeW. PHILLIPS* m 

__ _____ K| f. 3 ».a»th*, i<Hln»I. W. , ■ 

•XflNTON’S CHINA.—M<«srt.lpinLLlPS Wp»otfu 

5 Lamitts&i^sByBa^ 

»r.m.u,o«s»4(Mn,yr. y-.-r' -, ' 

A KT POTOmFstUiad—Xfows. PHlLliiip®, ,lists w 

_ ■ Eutroy ri. ao>,a^D»ibr4 et^*, 

PICTURES, BRGN5&, tod WOl 

qiAami fittin , pp BuqliiiimkH 
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. TtIR ROYAL TITLE. 

f. 

fjHTHE history of the Royal Titles Bill has been a snccos. 
X sipn of surprises. At first Mr. Disbaem would hot say 
what the new title was to bo. He still says that there was 
Jbr his silence soino reason, which, if incommunicable, 
hod a most solemn character# Ho acted under the advice 
of the Loan Chancellor, and the Lord Chancellor seems 
to hive assured him that to say tho Queen was to be, 
. impress would, at one point of the progress of the Bill, bo a 
moat Unconstitutional proceeding, and that to say this at 
another point of the progress of the Bill was perfectly con¬ 
stitutional. It is fortunate that in ordinary civil matters 
.the judgments of Lord, Cairn* arq.,*bre lucid and iniel- 
,liable. the cailicr days of the discussion Mr. Disraeli 

explained that the reason for not extending the new title 
to the Colonies was that numerous colonial gentlemen came 
back to England and got as much of royalty as they could 
possibly wish. His last utterance on the subject was to* 
lihe effect that it would be a very good thing in itself to 
extend the title to tho Colonies, but that lie really could 
not think of the proopf word to use for the purpose. Some 
•day, he suggested, the lacking phrase might lhish on his 
inventive mind, but Until then the Colonics must wait. It is 
scarcely to bo'expected that after the contemptuous picture 
drawn oy the Prime Minister, of colonial aspirations, and 
the explanation of the vert peculiar reasons why a 
new title is to bo chosen for India, the Colonies will care 
to move in the matter. Otherwiso they would be in 11 very 
curious.position, and would be always telegraphing to their 
agents to know how Mr. D&jiajsm's mind was working, 
whether her looked bright and inventive, or slid puzzled 
and dejected. Bat by far the greatest surprise was reserved 
for thti last. It was only at tho very close of his speech, 
at the very end of the debates on the Bill, that tho real 
object of the proposed change in tho Royal title was 
. explained.' The great secret was disclosed, and England 
>vas informed what was really meant. In an artistic 
spirit Mr. DtBBAELi heightened the effect of his revelation 
, by keeping the main part of his speech cm the lowest 
possible level Ho had takon caro to go as low in point 
of ftfgumimi as a ,man could go. He referred to a letter 
he had received from a littlo girl of twelve, who assured 
hm that the Queen was called Empress of India in 
her geography book, and to another communication 
from. A Nonconformist minister, who pointed out to 
bjm f Mftt.th<» jtipnie Addition to the Royal title was to be 
found in. Whitaker** Almanaofc, It must have been 
with Ap&ng. of jealousy that Mr. Disraeli read tho bold 
utterances Whitaker ; for it appears that Whitaker has 
■done Disraeli professes, himself unable to do, 

and.with a fine impartial, .liberality'iu»a coined an addition 
to tbeRoyal title, specially including the Colonies. Those 
roferenpes to little girlf and almanacs seemed somewhat 
frivolous when Mr. D^raeh was replying to MV. Out- 
«X 03 iS it ~the end of a serious, and Exciting delate. But 
W in ihtsrtiitting. A thunderclap is 

' if rin'’.'ik||ictrt* *. The/true artist makes 
'palm5^he creates an atmosphere of weary 
stillnc^, and then ha brings oat bis 
tmAu*. Iltdafenly turning from his children and his 
ttfal&brfi, Mr., , soared into,the highest region 

of polities. Wfc groat revelation was made, , We had 
that the new„ title was. to he adopted 
the Suit*,. or tojfleoae tbe'peopty, of India, 
umfohhity iuto Indian admwittraliiou, or to 


mark tho character of our government of India as some* 
thing which Englishmen would not dream of for them- 
! selves. No; these wero but tin* small outskirts of talk, 
1 iht) parade of reasons w ith which great men must cloak a 
great purpose. Tho true meaning of tho new title is that 
it is a defence against Russia. . 

Mr. Disraeli is responsible for the security of the 
Queen’s dominions throughout the world. He has to 
survey tho course, of*things on 5 " the widest scale* Me has 
to sun distant'dangers and to meet them. On, rare and 
great occasions ho has to take tho nation into Lis con¬ 
fidence, to rouse it from a deceptive sense of security, and 
to call on it to join him in carrying out those great, prompt, 
and effective measures by which serious and imminent evil 
is to be averted. What does ho now find ? Russia on tho 
borders of India, Taftury prostrate, uiiconquered Russia 
conquering tho ancient savage conquerors of many genera¬ 
tions, and all this under our modern system of railways 
and telegraphs, known to every one of our trembling native 
fellow-subjects. India is filled with terror, and with 
legitimate terror, for Russia, that hammer of Asiatics, is 
already knocking at her door. Most happily wo have a way 
of setting everything right. We can keep Russia in her 
proper place; wo can tranquiilizetlio fluttering spirits of the 
Hindoos, it is in vain that Russia is triumphant, and 
that India is despondent. Russia and India little know 
our resources. In the* face of tho threatening legions of 
Russia, ami the cowering millions of India, wo can do 
something effective, masterly, overpowering. Wo can 
give a hnly a new name, liow true it is that the arts of 
government aro far .simpler than the* foolish world ima¬ 
gines ! We have only to say “ Empress” and Russia is 
checkmated and India happy. Tins is indeed pleasant, and 
it adds to our pleasure to think that the device Is of almost 
universal application. There is China, for example- There 
arc said to be four hundred millions of Chinese, and in 
China there is a general hatred of foreigners, and especially 
of Englishmen, if China could but collect its strength and 
dare to gratify its antipathies, it might make itself very 
disagreeable to us. The natives would know by railways 
uni telegraphs what was impending, and Sir StaviOud 
NorTIICDTE would discern “China” to bo trembling on 
thoir lips. "Wo could soon stop all that. Wo should 
at once begin to study mimes. We should discover that 
tho Emperor of China was called tho Child of tho Sun 
and Lord of the Flowery Land. We could soon beat that. 
Wo should call tho Queen the Daughter of the Solur System, 
which would at least givo us tho planets to the good, 
and Lady of tho Botanical System generally, so that wo 
should have the non-flowering plants to our credit. China 
would bo sear®, and the natives of India would be- us 
proud of us as peacocks are of themselves. Very sanguine 
persons might even anticipate that u universal gravitation ” 
and “cryptogams ” would bo seen trembling on native 
lips. Of course nothing great can be got without spmo 
risk. There is a chance of failure In the moist statesman¬ 
like schemes. It is: not absolutely certain .that our new 
and brilliant devioe will answer; and its failure, like most 
failures, might place us in a worse position than before. 
The natives may notice that sounds do -not Btop^t^nnon, 
and that a Russian ballet will have fc Lillet whetfmr iW 
dusky sufferer who receives if colls with his d^iugjjps ?n 
a Queen or ah. Empress. ; If the T&atiyjji oftniia 
any other human beings, ftpy-mfj&t ’Jto' 

thrown into a panic, rattier If 

Mr. IRsbasu’s stataMti. 
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murmur to him in their odd dumb way, M Wo uedcrstood 
“ that Englishmen were not at ail afraid of Russians, that 
4< they thought Russia rather weakened liorself than 
“ strengthened herself by pushing fgrwards.fast, and that 
“ to conquor Tartars was a very different thing from 
“ conquenug Highlanders or Gmirdsmon. Now wo iind 
^ we were wrong, and that you yourselves are very much 
“ frightened; and when we expected that, if you said you 
“ were frightened, we should bo told not to fear, because 
14 you would aud could light hard, wo are told to bo easy 
4 * because we may call tin? Queen by a new name. Alas ! 

“ this does not produee the promised effect. We make a 

great offort. Wo actually get the word % impress ’ out 
“ of our lips, and still wo are not happy. You do not 
“ seem the person to save us ; but rather a re mole. 

“ shadowy, iuefficnial sort of person, muddled in mind by 
11 corresponding with infants and poring over almanacs. 

This is bad lor us and for yon.” Luckily, as tbo Ministry 
is able to assure us, the natives uro not like an}' other 
known people, and these sad thoughts will never come into 
their innocent heads. 

The task of the Ministry has consisted in finding very 
bad reasons for a very bad metisure. Whether the measure 
is unpopular or not, we have no means of judging. We 
imagine the truth to bfe that., with most persons who know 
enough of history to bo able to criticize the Hill, it is un¬ 
popular ; to the mass of the people it is a matter of entire 
indifference, as much as the proper relations of the Indian 
Government hero to the Indian Governmont in India. To 
some few who love to indulge in noisy and vulgar manifes¬ 
tations of what they call loyalty the measure is welcome, 
and it is also welcome to some Conservatives, who like any 
opportunity of outvoting the Opposition. Those who dis¬ 
approve of the measure can only say in a quiet way what 
they think. They are for the most part not the sort of; 
people who busy themselves with petitions and public meet¬ 
ings, and, if they were, they would feel that the Qui.kn has 
nt least deserved thus much by the many virtues of her 
reign, that she und her titles should not. he made the 
theme of popular discussion. Tbo only body in which 
public discussion of the subject could properly be held was 
Parliament, and although the Hill 1 ms been caviled by largo 
majorities, the criticism it lias received has i<y :i<> means 
bi*eh unavailing. It has more especially forced Mr. Dis- 
itAKLi to declare that ho will do his utmost to keep the 
Imperial title local. If possible, we in England are to have 
nothing to do with it. In the proclamation to be issued 
when the title is assumed an explicit decluraiion will be 
made that, for every English'purpose the Queen remains 
Queen. The members of tho Royal Family are not to bear 
any addition to flicir titles which will refer to the new 
dignity of the Queen. Even Indian appeals are to be made 
to the Queen, not the Empress, in Council. There arc 
some occasion's on which even in England it will be 
impossible to avoid using rbe full title of tlie Qi i EN, 
but she is for all English purposes to forget that she is 
Empress of India as much ns tor English purposes her 
ancestors forgot they were Electors of llanover. These are 
all very wise precautions, ami there is no reason to doubt 
that the declaration of the Ministry it* sincere, and will bo 
earned out so as, in pnrt at least, to effect its object. The 
Ministry 1 ms done what it can to remedy the mischief which 
it chose itself to create. The gushings of Imperialism will 
bo discouraged. The danger 1 hat was threatened will ho 
guarded against; but it will remain, and the safeguards 
will, we fear, be not always operative. Mankind cannot 
bo trusted always to rcfiain from vulgarity aud adulation 
when vulgarity and adulation find a door constantly open 
through which they can intrude. However, the Hill has 
passed through tlio Commons, amt a measure conceived in 
mistake, and supported by arguments sometimes frivolous 
arid sometimes extremely dangerous, is sent to the Lords 
for such discussion as Hills are likely to receive in the 
Lords when it is a Conservative Government that submits 
them lor consideration. 


SPAIN. 

f IHIK return of King Alfonso to Madrid commences a 
-a. vow period of his reign. As long us the Carlist war 
lasted Ini was assured of tho support of a large part, of the 
nation, and of abstinence* from active opposition on the part ! 
ot tlm nmuiinde". Irregular nets of vigour, which indeed j 
uro too familiar in Spam, were readily condoned, and for 


an entire year no impatience was expressed for tbo resutnp- 
tion of .Parliamentary government. I lone© forth the K&tta 
will lmvo to deal with tho exigencies of ambitious generals 
and with tho intrigues of votcrair politicians; From the 
scanty accounts which have been published, it seems that 
tbo King lias been roceivod in his capital with an enthu¬ 
siasm which is naturally suggested by his good fortune in 
terminating tho civil war. His oxtreme youth is calculated 
both to attract popular favour and to divort any resentment 
which may liavo been provoked by tho Government from 
tho King to his Ministers. It will now become necessary 
to decide) on the policy which is to bo adopted in meeting 
tho demands of the Church. The Italian papers which are 
Mipposod to express the opinions of tho Vatican have rashly 
denounced (lie collapse of the Carlist cause us a fatal 
misfortune to tho Church. It would have been more judi¬ 
cious to profoss confidence in tho piety of a King who is actu¬ 
ally seated on the throne. King Alfonso succeeds aftera short 
interval a mother who was as eager as tho most bigoted 
of Pretenders to sucrifico tho rights of her subjects to tbo 
pretensions of Rome. Tho Nuncio and tho Spanish 
prelates insist on acquiring, the absolute control of edu¬ 
cation,' and on the prohibition by law of a public profession, 
of heresy and schism. A concession of their principal 
demands would be, of nil measures which could be sug¬ 
gested, tho most distasteful to the nation. The Spanish 
people arc not at all inclined to Protestantism , but they 
value the right of exereising their own judgment without 
control from the clergy. The tyranny of tho inquisition,, 
and the national debasement of which it was a principal 
cause, aro not yet forgotten. On this point the middle 
classes uro united with tho fanatical Republicans who 
would perhaps, if they were in power, ho not less intolerant 
than tho clergy whom they detest. In Spain, as in tho 
rest of Continental Europe, revolutionary opinions liavo 
become inseparably connected with a violent hatred of re¬ 
ligion. It would be highly unadvisablc to reinforce tho 
most turbulent class by tho educated Liberals who only 
wish to repress tlm encroachments of the clergy. 

The Ministers have ropoated a mistake which lias often 
been committed by their predecessors in packing the Cortes 
too exclusively with their own partisans. An overwhelming 
majority even of friends and supporters always lends to 
become unmanageable. Jn countries where constitutional 
government, is better understood than in Spain, judicious 
Ministers recognize flic use of an Opposition in protecting 
them iiom tho pressure of their own zealous partisans. 
The Upper House, which indeed has but little influence, is 
mainly composed of extravagant and impracticable Mode- 
Kites. The same party is inconveniently powerful in the 
more popular Assembly; and the Ministers will have 
some dilhoulty in restraining its impolitic devotion to the 
interests of the Church. The President of tho Council en¬ 
couraged tho clerical party to reckon on his aid, 'when at 
the beginning of the King’s reign be promised tho Nuncio 
that he would recognize tho Concordat arranged by Queen 
Isa 1.1.1 i. a. He lias since found it necessary to retract some of 
the concessions which he imprudently made, but it is not 
known whether lie considers that his temporary retirement 
from office relieved liim from the obligation of injudicious 
pledges. If the Minister is well advised, ho will encourage tho 
efforts of ISauasia to organize an Opposition. It is odd 
that the leader of the small Liberal section in tho House- 
should only two years ago have been regarded us a reac¬ 
tionary Conservative. Tho Progressist followers of 
ZuuniLLA aro for the present silenced and excluded from, 
public life; and Caste la a is the only representative of tho 
Republicans who three years ago were paramount in 
Spain. TIjo rumour of Queen Isabella's return to Madrid 
lias not been lately renewed, ff she is anxious for tho 
secure establishment of her son’s dynasty, she will not 
hasten a visit which at tho present moment would both 
encourage tlie clerical faction and alarm tho best supporters, 
of tho throne. The revolution by which she wus dethroned 
lias hitherto done little good, but it has novel* been repudi¬ 
ated by the natiun. 

The generals who have at last put an und to tho civil 
war will not be backward in claiming their reward. 
Jovellau, who was not long since Prime Minister and 
Commandcr-in-Chief, has boon sent into honourable exile 
us Governor of Cuba. If, with the aid of tlie large rein¬ 
forcements which are now at tho disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment, ho succeeds in suppressing tho insurrection, ho will 
have done as great a service to tho State as the most successful 
of bis rivals; but it is difficult for even the best 
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troops to deal with occasional levies which con always dis¬ 
band when they are* in danger of being overpowered, 
Qbesada, who was Chief of the Staff, or virtual Com- 
mander-m-Chief, during the late campaign, finds himself 
overshadowed by the reputation of two of his principal 
lieutenants, Maui web Campos, in tho coarse of last 
autumn, performed the important service of taking Soo 
do Urgel, and he contributed largely to the final defeat of 
the Carlists by tho bold march which cut them off from 
their communications. Primo di Rivera in the last 
days of the war took the stronghold of Patella, which had 
been before and since the defeat and death of Concha the 
centre of the Gurlist resistance. Both the generals are in 
the prime of life; both are supposed to bo ambitious; and 
they have already accomplished in concert a great and suc¬ 
cessful political enterprise. But lor their proclamation of 
Don Alfonso as King at the beginning of 1875, tbo r,J *d°- 
ration, though it was inevitable, might perhups have been 
effected at a less convenient time. The distribution of 
titles and orders will present no other difficulty than tho 
personal jealousies which it may probably create; but tho 
restorers of the Monarchy and tho victors of tho civil war 
will probably not be contented with honorary rewards. 
In tho generation which is now | Missing away' Narvaez, 
CVDonnell, Putm, and Serrano founded their political 
power in succession on their military reputation and ou 
their influence with the army. Jf their successors are not 
moro self-denying, the era of constitutional government 
may still bo long delayed. Time will show whether tho 
precedents of tlio last reign are to be followed. 

There is reason to believe that tho material prospects of 
Spain have not boon g?oatly affected either by incessant re¬ 
volutions or by the Carlistwar; but tho financial deficiency 
which had previously been, chronic has become almost 
hopeless. It would bo unpopular and might bo dangerous 
to increase the luxes, and the public credit is extinct. It 
would bo jKissiblo to increase both tho revenue and the 
genoral wealth by tho adoption of a moro liberal tariff', but 
the relaxation of pruteotivo .duties would perhaps provoke 
opposition even from the complaisant nominees of tho 
Government in tho Cortes. A few years of peace and 
order might render it possible to re-establish in some 
degree* tho national credit. The chance of regular improve¬ 
ment is improved by tho form of government to which 
the nation has perhaps finally reverted. Tlu Spaniards 
have for many generations had no reason lor that 
kind of loyalty which is founded on gratitude for services 
rendered by tho Crown. Not a single Bourbon King, with 
the exception of Charles 111 . in tho earlier years of his reign, 
has been an honest or able ruler. In tipi present century 
Charles IV., Ferdinand VII.,and Isabella II. might have 
been expected to render royalty permanently odious to the 
nation; yet Pkim, who was the ablest Spanish statesman 
of the day, thought it worth while to import a foreign 
Prince, and tho subsequent failure of the Unpublic after¬ 
wards wont far to justify his policy. 111 a country where 
Ministers and military chiefs are constantly intriguing 
against one another for supremacy, it is something to have 
a permanent element in tho Government, oven when the 
power of tho King is only nominal, if Ai.fun.so XII. 
should provo to bo hereafter a man of character amiability, 
it is probable that he may exercise great influence over public 
affairs, and that he may become strong enough to reduce 
the military chiefs to thoir proper and subordinate position. 
A Republic is moro at the moroy of personal ambition, 
because the first place, instead of the second, is tho possible 
prize of success. 


PUBLIC VIRTUE IN AMERICA. 

T HE Republican majority in the United Slates Senate 
has had the good sense to make a stand against the 
strange project of reducing the salaries of the principal 
officers of tho Union. While thirteen Committees of 
the House of Representatives are investigating a much 
larger number of charges of corruption, it seems singularly 
unseasonable to increase existing causes of temptation and 
to diminish securities tor honesty. It is not improbable 
that the Democratic party lias remembered that, although 
it controls the House, its rasher proposals are likely to be 
corrected by the Senate. Like other legislative movements 
jflpying the present year, the reduction of salaries, is pro* 
ihafelj lather desjgJMMl to influence the Presidential election 
than for its ostensible purpose. In reducing the President’s 
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salary once more to 5,000/, a year, the, House 2^. i 
simtatives humours an ancient popular prejudice. Jr 

the Americans are tho least (Hirsinionions of nations, tllfcjr 
have always taken pride in tho rigid economy which has 
been practised in the remuneration of public functionaries. 
The founders of the Republic imd perhaps been impressed 
by the lavish practices which then prevailed m England; and 
they were certainly bent on asserting tho principle that tho 
rulersoftheconimon wealth wore not a privileged aristocracy. 
It was probably an accident that some of tho earlier Presi¬ 
dents were, like Washington, possessors of independent 
estates, and no preference has iu later times been given 
to birth or fortune. The jealousy with which modem re¬ 
formers affect to regard tho holders of large salaries is in 
the present instance stimulated by the fact that all the 
present incumbents belong to the Republican party. Tho 
Democratic managers have not forgotten that their success 
in tho elections oi 1874 was in some degree duo to the un¬ 
popularity which had been incurred by tho then*existing 
Congress. The pay of members and tho salary of tho 
President had been suddenly doubled; and much indigna¬ 
tion was caused by a vote which antedated the increase, so 
us to give tho members buck pay from the beginning of 
their term. It is probable that the allowance to members 
of Congress was previously insufficient; and the increase 
would have been less objectionable if it bad been only 
prospective. The present, salary of tho President is not 
much larger in proportion to tho value of money than 
half tho nominal amount iu the early days of the Republic. 

Among the proposed reductions is included a diminution 
in tho Hiilury of the American representatives abroad, and 
among them of the Minister to England. It is of course 
'lor the Americans to judge exclusively of the regulations 
of their diplomatic service; but they have almost always 
paid England the compliment of tending a Minister of 
position and character to represent the Union iu London. 
Among the number there have been men of independent 
fortune ; but there have been others of scanty means. The 
Minister ot a great Power naturally lives in the society of 
persons of rank and of wealth; and it must bo mortifying 
either to decline suitable hospitality or to bo unable to 
return it. A recent uud notorious instance has illus¬ 
trated the inexpediency of exposing diplomatists to 
tho temptations which result from insufficiency of income. 
General Scue.no K must at present be assumed to be 
innocent of all serious irregularly, but his Government has 
censured him and accepted his resignation on the express 
ground of the impropriety of his conduct in becoming 
director of a joint-stock mining enterprise. General 
Sciienuk him sell alleged his want of money as an excuse 
for a proceeding which has for a long time past been re¬ 
garded by respectable Americans us a public Bcaudal. 
Where one Minister has merely been indiscreet in his 
eagerness to increase his means, another might perhaps 
pass the boundary which separates imprudence from fraud. 
On his return to the United States General ScHENCK will 
tind persons as highly placed as himself who have practised 
gross corruption, liis own conduct would perhaps not 
nave incurred the disapproval of tho President if he had 
, not, us Minister in England, been exposed to the notice 
I ot lureigu witnesses. General Sche.Nck's miscarriage might 
| have suggested the expediency of increasing the salary of 
| his office; but it furnishes a whimsical reason for rendering 
the income of his successors still more insufficient. 

General Grant, alarmed perhaps at tho recent exposures 
at Washington, has. in nominating a successor to General 
Scuknck, left the narrow circle oi his political allies and 
questionable friends and kinsmen. It was for once though,, 
(wscutial to prefer an honest ami cultivated candidate to a 
I vulgar political adventurer. The nomination of Mr. Dana 
! was generally approved, both in itself and as an abandon¬ 
ment of the policy which had found expression in tho dis¬ 
missal of Mr. Motley. Air. Dana many years ago acquired 
distinction both by his spirited cruise before the inast in a 
whaler, and by tho literary ability of tho work in which 
his experience is recorded. Uo might have succeeded as 
an author, but ho preferred tho Bar, where he gradually 
acquired a large practice and a high character for in¬ 
tegrity as well as ability. Although ho ha* aiwra be¬ 
longed. to the Republican party, and in former time* v to its 
Anti-Slavery section, his firijt appearance as a candidate 
for the Legislature gave deep offence to of 

the M&pubhmw in Massaotitwetta. In oouxnon with the 
best putyof his countrymen in the State and in the Union, 
Mr. Dana considered the picminenoo and in fluence of 
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General Butler as disgraceful to the whole community. 
At an election of Representatives Mr. Dana contented with 
General Butler the Essex district of Massachusetts. At 
that time Butler was iti the height of bis discreditable 
power, having recently been the leader of the majority in 
the House, and being still the confidential adviser of the 
President. Among many exploits of a similar kind General 
Butlku had induced the House to vote for the partial re- 
pudiation of the dobt; and in his personal capacity he was 
strongly suspected of gross corruption at the time when 
lie held high office during the war. An opposition to tho 
re-election of Butler was an appeal to the Republicans to 
repudiato tho most discreditable of their party leaders. 
As might have been expected, Mr. Dana whs denounced as 
a traitor t.o the party organization, amt after his defeat by 
an overwhelming majority lie was left in an isolated 
position. Two years ago probably no citizen in the United 
States seomod less likely to receive preferment from a 
President who has habitually disregarded the personal 
qualifications of candidates for office. 

At the election of 1874 it appeared that, a reaction lmd 
taken place in Massachusetts, not in favour of Democratic 
doctrines, hut against corrupt Republicans. To tho general 
satisfaction of tho respectable classes throughout the 
United States, General Butler lost the seat which he hnd 
so long occupied, and the Phusidknj’, who had formerly 
expressed profound contempt tor Bu lu ll's military 
qualities, now perhaps began to think that lie v\us 
no longer worth cultivating as a political sup¬ 
porter. When tho Washington scandals suddenly became 
dangerous, it was obviously prudent to till the vacancy 
in the office of Minister to England with a nominee of 
unexceptionable character, and the sagacious inst inct which 
tho President has occasionally displayed led him to the 
sound conclusion that the opponent of 111: ill 1; was probably 
an honest man. It might have been supposed that, the 
President's unusually scrupulous conduct would have met. 
with universal approval; but it became newssary to take 
into calculation tho audacity of Buti.lr and the implacable 
resentment of the Republican leaders a gains .m inde¬ 
pendent soeodop from the party organization. .\lr. W. B. 
Lawrence bad a literary or professional fund with Mr. 
Dana, who hnd been substituted by the publishers 
for the former editor of Wheaton's International Haw. 
General Hitler, in revenge fur Mr. Dana’s former opposi¬ 
tion, placed his energies at the service of Ah*. Lvwrlxcl ; 
and both, while they wero obviously actuated by personal 
hostility, represented to the Foreign l'omniittec of the 
Senate, ostensibly on public grounds, that Air. Dana had 
been guilty of literary piracy, which is, it seems, still re¬ 
cognized in the States as wrongful when it is not prac list'd 
at tho expense ol’ English authors. Tho Gomniiitoc 
received the accusation without communicating with Mr. 
Dana, and it was understood that they would advise tho 
Senate to reject the nomination. On further reflection, or 
probably in deference to prudent advice, the Committee 
ottered Mr. Dana nn opportunity of explanation. He has 
wisely refused to defend himself lx fore his political adver¬ 
saries, when they had at first been guilty of gro-s injus¬ 
tice and partisanship. At the same tune he accepts, as far 
us ho is concerned, the Pklsident’s nomination, and leaves 
to the Senate tho responsibility of rejecting the nomina¬ 
tion. It is notorious that the charge of piracy is trumped 
up for the occasion by General Butler, although Mr. 
Lawrence, as judge in his own case, may sincerely have 
believed himself to be wronged. If the appointment of 
Mr. Dana is not confirmed, the I’ulsident will have incurred 
by one of his best actions a rebuke which has been often 
withheld when ho has made objectionable appointments. 
Resentment against the officious interference of General 
BuTLER and the partisanship of tin; Senate will probably 
confirm the President in his novel appreciation of niti^rii-) 
and merit. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BJLU 

TjpHE extent of the reconstruction which a Bill may un- 
JL dergo during its passage through Committee has never 
been precisely ascertained, and it is possible that when tho 
Merchant Shipping Bill comes to be read a third timo it 
may be altered beyond tho possibility of recognition. No 
process that falls much short of this will inakr it a good 
Bill. Indeed, if the distinction between the principle of a 
measure and its details were maintained with auy strict¬ 


ness, tho Bill would be beyond improvement in Committee. 
Tho chief qurstion at issue is os to a compulsory survey of 
ships—that is, of course, with regard to construction, for 
tho question of overloading cannot arise till afterwards. 
To allow this, it is said, would be to refuse to shipowners * 
t hat amount of law which in essential to the fairness of 
the chase. They may build what Hhips they like, they 
may repair them or not as they like, but they make their 
election nt their own risk. Government officials stand 
thick around thorn, and they may at any moment find 
their ships in the hands of a detaining officer, and them¬ 
selves accused of misdemeanour. Tho condition of every 
ship is regarded by tho Government in the light of a 
riddle, tho fun of which would bo gone if you knew tho 
answer beforehand. Tho detaining officer sees a ship 
1 mukin ready for sea, and presenting all the external 
signs of being seaworthy. Ho has the excitement 
ot knowing that, if ho lets her go, and she proven 
to be rotten, he will have brought his employers into ill 
repute ; while, if 1m detains her, and she proves to be sound, 
lie will have made bis employers liable to costs and 
damages. Compulsory survey would put an end to this 
interesting uncertainty ; but the most nervous of detaining 
officers will not wish to have the responsibility taken off 
! bis shoulders, sinco if there were compulsory survey thero 
I would be no need of detaining officers. A man must 
; be poor-spirited indeed who does not think agitation 
j lx Her than annihilation. Mr. Lindsay has described the 
machinery which will bo required to carry out tho object 
I of the Bill iri bis fi tter to the Times of last Monday. It 
j is. lie vs, “just such a document as the WarOffico would 
“ issue if we were about to be invaded. On all [Xirts of 
“ tho const wo uro to have inspectors, surveyors, judges, 

“ and assessors-—a perfect army to watch and see that any 
“British merchant-ship which leaves our ports is built, 

“ equipped, slowed, and manned according to Act ol 
“ Barliament.” This is an eminently ingenious mode of 
getting tho smallest possible return for llic greatest possible 
expmililiiru to the Government and the greatest possible 
inconvenioncGjto the shipowners. When a ship is detained, 
w hether oil the suspicion of the detaining officer,on the com- 
plnhit. of the crew, or on tlio remonstrance ofMr.I’LiusoLL, 
it. is most likely to bo detained just at tho moment 
when it is going to sea. It is then that tho detaining 
officer will liavo to make up bis mind whether to move in 
i tho matter or not, and the decision upon a point of this 
j kind is usually put off lo tho latest possible moment. It 
[ is then that the Inet. that I heir lives may bo endangered if tho 
; ship sail* will be most forcibly brought homo to tho crow, 
ami sailors are not the class of mon to trouble themselves on 
, I his head a day lop soon, it is then that any reports that may 
i l*c in circulation about the condition of tbo ship will take 
! their most definite shape, and will be most certain to seize 
the attenl ion of any philanthropic bystander. Yet at no point 
throughout the various processes of building, repairing, 
j and loading can a survey with regard to construction be in- 
i stituted with so little chance of its befog thorough, supposing 
j the complaints to ho valid, and so great a certainty of 
| some one being the loser, supposing them to be groundless. 
Had the same process been gone through when the ship was 
building, or w hen it was empty, it would have in no way in¬ 
terfered with its going to sea on the advertised day,and every 
porLion of the vessel would liavo been open to examination. 
\V hen it is postponed to a moment at which survey and deten¬ 
tion have become identical terms, damage is certain to 
, bu iueuvred cither by tho shipowner if it is decided that 
| the ship has to be repaired, or by tho Board of Trade if 
fit is decided that sho is fit to go to sea. If tho Govern¬ 
ment. are bent, upon doing business on this principle, it is 
strange that, tiny did not go further still and station their 
delaiuing officers a hundred miles or so out at sea, with 
power to seize any on! ward-bound British ship and bring 
her hark into port for tho purpose of being surveyed. This 
would have involved longer detention and greater loss 
cither to the owner or to the Board of Trade, and as these 
objects seem to bo the only ones likely to be attained by 
tho present Bill, they might as well have been attained 
wit h the greatest conceivable completeness. 

Hitherto we have argued on tho assumption that, though 
the inconvenience of detention at the last moment must 
fall on the shipowner, tho damage incurred by detention 
will in the long run bo pretty equally divided between the 
shipowner and tho Government. But there are two 
alternative possibilities to he allowed for. It may be th^t 
the detaining officer will usually succeed in j ostizying hie 
’ action in detaining a ship. The Bill, it must be remembered, 
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does sot make tho Board of Trade liable for doste and 
damages, unless it appears that there was not 44 reason- 
u able and probable cause for the provisional defcon- 
44 tion of the ship,” and tho disposition of the Courts of 
“^Survey created by the Act may bo to shield tho 
Board of Trade at the expense of the shipowner. In that 
case the consequences to British trade may bo very serious. 
And those consequences will be incurred without any com- 
on sating gain to British suiters. if au owner knows that 
is ship i« to be surveyed while she is building or repair¬ 
ings ho has a motive for taking care that she is built or 
repaired properly. But if he knows that she may bo sur¬ 
veyed just as she is about to Hail, and that, whatever her 
condition is, the chances arc that the detaining officer will 
bo able to satisfy the Court of Survey that there was 
41 reasonable and probablo cause ” for her detention, ho has 
no motivo for taking caro that she is built or repaired pro¬ 
perly.* Tho costs and charges of detention fall equally on 
the just shipowner and on the unjust, and the most profit¬ 
able policy on the whole is to spend little money and take 
the chance of the vessel escaping notice. It may be, again, 
that tho detaining officer will bo fearful of getting his em¬ 
ployers into trouble, or that the Board of Trade will issue 
stringent instructions to prevent their being brought into 
trouble, or that the Courts of Survey will generally lean 
to tho side of the Hhipowner ah against tho Government, 
and thereby make detaining oIHccth despair of doing any 
good by detention. In any one of these ways tlio Act- 
may at once or in tho end become a dead letter. It will 
give sailors a form of protection; but that will be all. 
In Bbort, a survey as to construction is likely to bo more 
convenient and serviceable at tho outset than afterwards ; 
but of course there must also be some kind of subsequent 
supervision as to repairs and overloading. 

To all appearance, the proceedings of Monday 
will determine whether the Bill is to be persevered 
with in its present shape. The amendment that 
stands first for discussion on that day is ono which, 
if adopted, would change tho whole character of the 
measure, and render nine-tenths of Lh* subsequent 
clauses altogether superfluous. Mr. Pumholl will propose 
to insert a provision that every British ship not classed in 
Lloyd’s Registry, or in the Liverpool Registry, or belong¬ 
ing to certain Companies, or specially exempted by the 
Board of Trado, shall, before proceeding to sea, bo fur¬ 
nished with a certificate of her seaworthiness in bull, 
equipment-, and machinery, and that no British ship shall 
without such certificate clear outwards from any port in 
the United Kingdom. There is no need to consider at this 
point whether the means by which Mr. Plimsoll proposes 
to carry out tho principle of compulsory survey arc the best 
that can he devised. They may bo susceptible of great- 
improvement, but it is to be hoped that the discussion of 
Monday will not turn upon mere details.. Mr. Plimkoll’s 
amendment raises tlio question whether tho protection 
demanded for the seaman is to bo afforded by prescribing 
that all sea-going ships shall conform to certain con¬ 
ditions or by giving tho Government power to detain 
any Bliip which it suspects of fulling short, of those condi¬ 
tions. We have quoted Mr. Lindsay’s opinion of the latter 
expedient, aud liis estimate of tho former is equally in¬ 
structive. The principle of Mr. Pmmsoli/s amendment, ho 
says, “ is sound and unanswerable, and it is ono which the 
4< public bus a right to demand.” The greater number of 
British ships already possess certificates of seaworthiness. 
They have their ascertained place at Lloyd’s or on the Liver¬ 
pool Register, or they bear tho Government passengers’ 
certificate. Who aro tho men who object to their ships 
being inspected by somo competent authority? Not the 
owners of seaworthy ships generally, for they already go to 
Lloyd's or to the Liverpool Registry, and ask, not only for 
survey, but for classification. No doubt thero are somo 
owners of seaworthy Hhips who object to compulsory survey, 
either from some personal crotchet or from the remembrance 
of some old quarrel with Lloyd’s. But the great bulk of 
the residue will bo owners who know' their ships to bo un- 
seaworthy, or who so far suspect them to bo nuseawortby 
that they think it safer not to run tho risk of having them 
surveyed. If'the owners of good ships, and especially the 
owners of classed ships, would dissociate themselves from 
this minority, and aocept tho principle of Mr. Pmmsoll’s 
amendment, they would spare themselves infinite annoy anco 
and not improbably very sorions loss. 


it Ay. 

A FTER an existence of nearly throe years, the Milt- 
on mi Ministry has fallen. That its end was 
approaching could scarcely bo doubtful alter the Opposition 
had succeeded in electing its candidates for Parliamentary 
offices, and it was only a question on what point the final 
contest should be fought. A motion was made for an 
inquiry into tho incidence and operation of the Grist-tax. 
To attack or reflect on thoGrist-tajc was, as Signor Mraaukr&i 
declared, to endanger tho sufofcy of his whole scheme of 
finance. The Grist-tax is as bad a tax as can possibly be 
imagined. It fulls on one of tho first necessaries of life, 
it is enforced with a harshness And inquisitorial urgency 
which aro perhaps not to be wholly avoided in tho collec¬ 
tion of such a tax, aud it is said to be so worked as to fall 
with unequal severity on different districts. Even if tho 
tax itself ia indispensable to the solvency of Italy, tho 
Italian Parliament might very properly be invited to 
inquire into the possibility of so levying it as to make 
it a little loss obnoxious than it is at present. Nor 
did tho Ministry meet tho proposal for inquiry with 
a direct negative. It merely usked that the proposal 
might bo adjourned. On the question whether the Chamber 
should agree to this adjournment, the Ministry, having 
announced that it would treat the vote m a vote of 
confidence or of want of confidence, was beaten by a 
majority of sixty-one. Evidently the Ministry sought 
almost at hazard any means of ussuring itself whether it 
was to live or die. It knew that its enemies hod grown 
increasingly numerous, strong, and determined, and it was 
useless for it t-o enter on now administrative or legislative 
measures if its adversaries really meant, and were really 
able, to overturn it. Tho hostility of tho Left was certain, 
not only because a Parliamentary Opposition always wishes 
to get the better of the Ministry, but because tho Left, 
having enabled Minghitjti to upset the Lanza Ministry, has 
seen him reap the fruits of the combination, and themselves 
shut out in the cold. But tho Left is in a clear minority, 
and what the Ministry wanted to know was how many of 
its own supjKirters would join its adversaries. It turned 
out that tho secedcrs were numerous, various motives 
actuating different bodies of men ttf coalesce with the 
Opposition. There is a small set who, even in the Italian 
Parliament, aro the special friends of the Popb, and, 
although these men will not in general work with the Left, 
these were glad to lirnl an occasion of repaying tho Mils’- 
uHETTi Cabinet for its cautious but firm discountenancing 
of all ecclesiastical pretensions. There .are, too, somo very 
warm Free-traders in tho italiau Parliament, and they had 
been alarmed by the language they had hoard in Minis¬ 
terial circles as to the basis on which it was proposed to 
frame the new Treatios of Commerce, and by the scheme 
for buying tho railways and having them worked by tho 
Slate, which they consider an invasion of the principle that 
the State should have nothing to do with industrial enter¬ 
prises. The Venetians, too, appear to have a special horror 
of the Grist-tax, and it was probably to catch the vote of 
tho Venetian Ministerialists that the attack on tho Ministry 
assumed the form which was given it-. But by far tho most 
important defection was that of tho Tuscans, who had 
seen in some of the Ministerial proposals a desiro to 
favour Rome at the expense of Florence. The Ministry 
had proposed to transfer tho Court of Cassation now esta¬ 
blished at Florcnco to Rome, and to make Rome the scat 
of administration for systems of railways which are now ad¬ 
ministered from Florence. The Florentines did not like 
this, and rather thau see Florence deput'd of any sources 
of wealtli and importance they upset the Ministry. 

In his retirement from offieo Bignor Minghbiti may find 
much to console him. lie leaves Italy with, for tho first time, 
a balanced Budget, Last year there uas only a deficit of a 
million, and this year he expects a surplus of nearly half a 
million, aud this really has been his doing. He has Bteadily 
worked up the revenue and discouraged expenditure. 
Soon after ho came into office he persuaded the Chamber 
to vote additional taxes. Nor did he shrink from pro¬ 
posing financial measures which he knew to be ttnpo' 
llis >ill for making people really pay the stomp duties 
which the law imposed on them brought him iate Wljfbcm 
with the Chamber, and it Was rejected in the final, - oto 
taken by the foolish process of secret ballot, although he 
bad n majority so long as opi voting compiled deputies 
to face the question whether they wofild sanction the 
evasion of legal obligations. The Lower House went a 
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stop farther, and insisted Ifo. voting an outlay of pablic 
money to which ho strongly objected, as the money was 
not there to spend, fortunately the Senate reversed this 
decision, and finis at the Fame time saved the Ministry and 
offered the lover of Parliamentary institutions the gratifying 
spectacle of a Continental Senate being for onco of some 
uso. In regard to finance Signor Minohktti while in office 
has done well, and this must, bo consoling to him. Aud ho 
may have a further consolation which ought especially to 
cheer him. He may reasonably hope* that liis work will not 
bo undone. He lias only to recall his own history. He upset 
the Lanza Ministry because Ski, la, when the Chamber hud 
insisted on now military expenditure, in turn insisted on 
new tnxution. Mlnmieth dclculcd him, but he did not 
undo Skli.a’s work. On the contrary, he adopted in block 
all Bella's financial policy, lie proposed new taxes, ami 
ho got tho Senate to save him from now expenditure. 
Ho may also it licet with pleasure that ho has lmd 
colleagues who have done well for the country, and 
whoso departure from office will be universally allowed 
to bo a public loss. Yj^onti-Venusta has shown 
great ability at the Foreign Oilier*; 1 ms succeeded in 
carrying ont his maxim that Italy should be independent 
but never isolated ; has seen Germany and Austria proclaim 
themselves the excellent friends of Italy ; has, in conjunction 
with Duke Decays, placed the relations <*>f Italy and 
Franco on an amicable font mg ; and has had the pleasure of 
supporting the Amoussy Nolo in the quality of the repre¬ 
sentative of a Power recognized as great. General 
Kicotti, the only member of the Lanza Cabinet taken over 
by Minohetti, 1 ms persevered in carrying out hisYompro- 
hensive system of army reorgan i wition, until at last the 
K.1NU has emphatically declared that he has ft good army ; 
and Admiral St. Hon, although hu has never been allowed 
much money to spend, 1ms at least laid down a scheme of 
naval defence for the guidance of his countrymen, ami lias 
munuged to get two ironclads partially coii»i*'urtcd, pos¬ 
sessed of merits which Italian officials feel c ot tain they 
may safely praise, even when exposed to the hostile criti¬ 
cism of Mr. Rled. 

The new Ministry will, it appears, be taken exclusively 
from the Left, threat efforts have been made to secure 
supprtrt, from some of the discontented Ministerialists. lUit 
these efforts have been in v«iin. The malcontents wore 
willing to give MiNoiN.ni a, lesson, but they are not willing 
to work with his opponents. Tim colleagues of the now 
Premier Dkpeetis arc, for the most part, unknown beyond 
Italy, with tho exception perhaps of Maxcini, who has a 
reputation as a jurist and signalized his juristical excellence 
by a violent opposition to the Stamp law tho object of 
which was simply to enforce clear legal obligations. The. 
main end of the exisUncu of the new Ministry appears 
to be that tho Left should have its turn of office. There 
seems to be a feeling in Indy, which is not- un¬ 
known elsewhere, that it is not fair that one net of men 
should always enjoy the honours ued proliis of place. The 
Loft will, it may be hoped, bo the happier if they slum] lor 
a little while in tho sunlight. But the Minhtsy rents on 
no solid foundations. It has no J 'urliaimmlary majority'on 
wliichitcan rely, ami its fall is certain when the fraet ions of 
the Right choose to make up their differences. Mimlisli- 
mcn who can recall the l)n;i;V Ministry of 1850 will re¬ 
member how it vanished into air when Lord lit 2*1:11. raid 
Lord Palme it b ion became friends. Tho present Italian 
Parliament 1 ms only lasted for a comparatively short 
time, and a dissolution would bo generally unwel¬ 
come. Even if the Ministry determined to try its fori tines 
in anew general election, it would have nothing on which 1o 
go to the country. There can scarcely bo named ;l point 
os to which it cun do anything but trend in tho footsteps of 
its predecessors. Jt will not venture to deprive Italy of 
itfl sweet, novel pleasure of a balanced Budget. It can¬ 
not change the foreign policy of Italy, or spoil the work of 
Riootti, or yield to Rome, or quarrel with Rome, more 
than its predecessors have done. It perhaps will not 
purchase the railways, and not move the Court of Cassation 
from Florence. But these arc small achievements for a 
Ministry. To live its little day, and then die as contented 
as a butterfly, seems it h natural fate; and Signor Ml N<»ll etti, 
to lb & other consolations, may even now be adding the 
greatest of all in the conviction that before long he will be 
back again in office. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPHS, 

flHIE Government judged rightly in giving Mr. Oot,D. 

Jl sm id a Committee to inquire into the telegraph 
service, because it is generally more prudent to investigator 
complaints than to treat them with neglect. In other 
respects tho utility of a fresh inquiry may be donbtfnl. 
No practical advantage will result from a possible conclu¬ 
sion that the telegraphs were in tho first instance bought too 
dear. The bargain is finally made, tho consideration has 
been paid, and it is not to be assumed that the terms were 
necessarily unfair because tho purchase lias hitherto been 
unprofitable. The conditions of a contract of sule depend 
on the value of the subject-matter both to the vendor and tho 
pmvluiKcr; but it sometimes happens that on one side tho 
property is exactly represented by tho purchase money, 
while the other party may have been influenced by motives 
of convenience or of pleasure. Tho Telegraph Companies 
pusschsed n property of great and increasing value, created 
by ihuiisclvos not without considerable ri^ik. Thcro 
\mis a certainty that they would derive large profits 
from their investment; and it might well havo happened 
that it would have been for their interest to maintain a 
high tariff of charges. Although they wore not legally 
entitled to a monopoly, any attempt to introduce com¬ 
petition would only have added an unnecessary expenditure 
of capital, to tho eventual disadvantage of tho community. 
Tho Government, on the other hand, iR seldom justified in 
under 1 ■ .ing a pecuniary speculation. Tho services which 
it perforins may incidentally become remunerative; but 
purely commercial undertakings are more properly left to 
tho enterprise of private adventurers. Tho Telegraph Act 
of 1868 recited, not that the Government might increase 
the public revenue by the purchase, but that “ it would bo 
“ uMended with great advantage to the State, as well as to 
“ merchants and traders and the public generally, if a 
“ cheaper, more widely extended, and more expeditious, 

“ s\ stem of telegraphy were established in tho United 
“ Kingdom.** The main object of the measure has been 
in some degree attained, and it may bo hoped that no 
false theory of economy will be allowed to impede tho 
fuether progress of the experiment. There can be little 
don lit that the telegraphs will gradually become more pro¬ 
fitable. Tlio State had the advantage of securing a 
monopoly which had not been previously enjoyed by the 
Companies. Any new discoveries which may tend to re¬ 
duce tho cost of working the telegraphs will bo a clear gain 
to the sole and perpetual owner. 

Nearly till the members who took part in the debate on 
| Mr. Goldsmid’s motion expressed tlio well-founded opinion 
I that the slight loss which has been incurred afforded no 
proof that the purchase had been a blunder. The reduced 
j and uniform tariff, with tho establishment of a vast number 
of additional stations, has increased tho annual number of 
■messages within eight years from 6,000,000 to 20,000,000. 

It. might have been just, if it lmd been possible, to throw 
tlio whole charge on tlio senders and receivers of messages; 
but it is scarcely a cause for regret that a great addition 
j to public convenience 1ms been made at a cost, 

I incurred once for all, of between ioo,oooZ. and 200,oooZ. 
j A departmental Committee, appointed by the Treasury, 
lately examined tho accounts of the telegraph administra- 
1 ion, with the usual bias against expenditure and indifference 
to the return which may be obtained in general con¬ 
venience. One of the recoin me editions of the Committee 
is 1 hal 0dices which have not thus far paid their expenses 
should bo suppressed. It is not tho business of Treasury 
officials to estimate tho annoyance and irritation which 
would bo caused by tho withdrawal of facilities already 
conceded; but they might have remembered that a certain 
time must elitpso before tho habit of sending messages 
becomes established in a neighbourhood hitherto un¬ 
accustomed to the uso of telegraphs. It would be far 
inure advisable to extend the advantages of the telegraphic 
system to many places which are still distant from oppor¬ 
tunities of communication. Every new telegraph station 
furnishes custom to all the existing offices with 
which it may exchange. Lord' John Manners has 
issued a letter containing several severe criticisms 
on the Report of tho Committee, and the figures 
which lie furnishes completely refute the fallacy of the 
conclusion that the number of offices should be reduced* 
lu (872 there were ten unremuneiative stations in London 
alone; in 1S75 there was not one, Tho number of'joS 
offices which in wane not earning the amount of 
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their expenses was reduced 2 b 1875 20 328- It may be 
reasonably expected that tho small remaining deficiency 
will soon be covered in consequence of increasing custom. 
Even if a small loss is incurred, the local convenience 
Which will have been afforded forma to some extent a sot- 
off against the trifling burden. 

The Committee made, according to Lord John Man¬ 
ners, the mistake of including among working expenses 
charges which undoubtedly belong to capital. The sums 
paid m pensions to former servants of the Telegraph Com¬ 
panies wore a part of the purchase money, and way-leaves 
and extensions ought certainly to lie placed to capital :io- 
couut. A sect of blundering railway theorists sometimes 
urges the expediency of closing tho capital account, utid 
of paying for all future additions to the property 
out of revenue; but Treasury officers ought to un¬ 
derstand the distinction between revenue and capi¬ 
tal accounts. One of tho suggestions of the Committee 
is to the effect that senders of messages should he inquired 
to reduce tho nambor of words at present allowed, or 
should pay an additional rate. Mr. Scudamore calculates 
that one of tho schemes of tho Committee would in crease 
the charge from is. to is. 6 ( 7 ., a second project to i/t. 5ld., 
and a third to 2 s. $d. It is extremely doubtful whether so 
burdensome a tax would not, us in the case of other com¬ 
modities, injure the revenue by diminishing consumption. 
A further limitation of tho number of words in a shilling 
message would in almost every case bo extremely irksome. 
Tho necessarily high charges ou messages sent by under¬ 
sea telegraphs to distant countries produce inconvenience 
and uncertainty by compelling corrosj>ond«mla to use 
ciphers and to employ tho smallest possible number of 
words. It requires a certain amount of skill and practice 
to send an ordinary message in twenty words, and tho 
receiver as well us tho sender must bo supposed to possess 
only au ordinary amonnt of intelligence. 

The alleged irregularity in the mode of keeping the tele¬ 
graph accounts during tho first years of tho experiment, 
though it muy be important in itself, has nothing to do 
with the question of maintaining tho cheapness and efii- 
eiency of the system. There can bo no doubt that Mr. 
SeufJAMuUE ut 0110 lime exceeded the license which is in 
some degree allowed to other departments of paying ex¬ 
penses out of receipts, instead of regularly transmitting 
the revenue to tho Treasury, it is highly proper that the 
strictest rules of accounting should be observed by public 
servants; but, as long ns tho administration is honestly 
conducted, no system of book-keeping makes the Stale 
richer or poorer. If Mr. Goldsmju can establish to tho 
satisfaction of tho Select Committee! bis complaints of ex¬ 
travagant management and excessive stalls, he will have 
done good service. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Post Office, as represented by Lord John Manners, steadily 
resists si) proposals lbra diminution of public convenience. 
The Posimastek-Genkkal is willing to assent to some minor 
chauges which would produce an increaso of revenue. 1 le be¬ 
lieves, not without reason, that when the Telegraphs Bill was 
passed there was an understanding that press messages should 
be allowed special facilities. He proposes therefore to retain 
tho charge of a shilling for seventy-five words transmitted 
by day, or for ono hundred words transmitted by night ; 
but he thinks that there ought to be a readjustment of tho 
charge for forwarding by telegraph copie»s of tho same 
message transmitted to different addresses. By charging 
full press rates for such copies he exports to obtain 30,000/. 
a year, and to gain 12,000 1. by an additional charge for 
ordinary messages transmitted on Sundays or at night. 
Even without any addition tho net revenue is slowly in¬ 
creasing ; but it must not bo exported that tho experience 
of the penny postage will bo ropeated. Every addition to 
tho number of 1 otters reduces the proportionate cost of tho 
service; and tho same result will bo produced in working 
tho telegraphs up to tho point at which the staff is fully 
employed. On tho other hand, every message is a distinct 
operation, occupying as much timo and labour as any 
provious message. As tho business expands it will he 
necessary to increase the number of the staff, unless it is 
already excessive. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 

T JE Extreme Left in tho French Legislature desire to 
.vgSBnt an amnesty to t\ie Communists and to raise tho 
state, of siege in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. Though j 


neither proposal has yet been dftcussOd, tbe fate of each is 
already decided.' The history of the Commune offers 
nothing tliat can entitle its adherents to exceptional cle¬ 
mency. Even in Pam nai amnesty would be considered m 
an evidonco of weakness on the part of tho Government, 
whilo the rest of France would probably accept it as an 
invitation to replaco tho present Cabinet by ono in which 
justice should - be less completely subordinated to mercy. 
Tho proposal to raise tho state of siege will apparently bo 
accented by the Government, Even the late Ministry 
would have found it difficult to defend the maintenance 
of so exceptional a precaution now that the elections 
ai*o over; and us it is certain that no suggestion 
of its renewal after tho i«t of May would liavo any chance 
of acceptance cither with tho Ministry or with tho 
Chamber, tho sooner it is put an end to tho better. If the \ 
late Administration hud had the wisdom to pass a fairly 
good Press law, or if tho moderate Liberals in'tho Assembly 
hml had tho courage to reject the Bill which tho late Ad¬ 
ministration did introduce, M. Dufaure would now have 
found himself in a more satisfactory position. As it is, he 
will probably be obliged in tho first Session of the new 
Legislature to propose to repeal a law which he was 
mainly instrumental in passing just bot’oro the dissolution 
of the Assembly. 

In taking his scat ns President of the Moderate Left, 
M. Jules Feki.t contrasted tho miserable condition of 
tho Ministry under the Republic of 1848 with the happy 
condition of tho Ministry under tho Republic of 1876. 
Tho one was expected to change the whole face of society ; 
tho other is only asked to change a few functionaries. 
But even t.ho change of a few functionaries seems to be 
less envy tlum M. Jules Ferry supposes. It haB taken the 
Minister of the Interior a fortnight to remove thirteen 
prefects and to give twelve more the chance of doing 
better in another department. It is natural tliat tho 
extreme Republican party should feel angry at seeing their 
enemies let otT thus easily. They have suffered too much 
annoyance at tho bauds of tha prefects not to wish 
to inflict annoyance in their turn. For nearly three 
years a Republican in the more distant departments has 
been a rnan marked out for petty injuries of all kinds. To 
a prefect devoted to the cause of order no enemy was too 
small, and even if laziness or magnanimity made him ex¬ 
ceptionally careless in this respect, his omissions were 
probably supplied by a sab-prefect of more than common 
activity. Tho days that followed the general election had 
long been looked forward fo by the Republicans as days 
of vengeance. Their newspapers had boon warned, sup¬ 
pressed, or banished from the streets; their public meetings 
had been forbidden or dispersed; and, whilo tho Duke of 
Brogue or M. Buffet remained in office, they had been 
forced to keep silence, lcM. a worst thing should happen to 
them. 'When their euemy had been rejected by four con¬ 
stituencies, and had thought it needless to wait for the meeting 
of the now Chambers to receive bis dismissal, the Republican 
success was to many Frcuclinieu rather a triumph over 
the prefect whom they knew and hated than over the 
Minister whom they hated without kuowing. Every 
hour that tho prefect remained in office vus so much de¬ 
ducted from the full measure of victory. M. Ricard would 
bavo fallen short of their expectations if he had let twenty- 
four hours .pass without a reconstruction of his statF, and 
now that, at the end of a fortnight, lie has only dismissed a 
fraction of hits subordinates, he will bo accounted os little 
better than a traitor to tho Republican cause. Those who 
observe French affairs firm a distance will be glttd that no 
greater step has been taken towards that practice of general 
dismissal of subordinates on the occasion of a change of 
Government which has been tho cause of so much mischief 
in tho United States. After all, theso sinning prefects did 
but curry out the will, or what they believed to bo the will, 
of their superior officer. In so far as in doing this they 
offended against a positivo law*they must of course take 
the consequences; and in so far as they confounded 
the wishes of their chief with his commands, they 
will havo no right to complain if thoy are regarded oh 
having more than a mere official sympathy with the ptwv, 
ticular policy with which he was identified. In so 
however, as they merely opposed Republican candiflafeS 
or harassed Republican journals in obedience to direotiona 
from the Minister of tho Interior, it would-be a dangerous 
precedent to dismiss them. It is Mttrincuily important to 
the stability of tho Republic that there should he no asso¬ 
ciation between a change of Ministry and a change of tha 
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working administration, and the moro completely the perma¬ 
nent sta0‘ is kept unaffected by any change in the Parliamen¬ 
tary staff the less inclination there will be on tho part of tho 
people to confound tho two processes. Nothing is more 
necessary for tho Frenoh people than to get rid once for all 
of tho idea that revolutions aro the ordinary means of giving 
effect to the national will, and nothing is moro calculated 
to keep up this delusion than the practice of dismissing 
officials when a now Ministry comes into power. That 
practice creates in all parts of tho country a body of 
ardent supporters of a Cabinot whose existence is threat¬ 
ened, and thus interposes a buffer between public dis¬ 
approval and the Ministers who have incurred it, which is 
exceedingly hard to remove. In America at this moment 
tho general distrust which is felt towards the Administra¬ 
tion is almost debarred from finding effective expression 
by tho vast body of voting strength which tho Administra¬ 
tion commands. If the defeat of General Grant’s friends 
did not moan the dismissal of all tho subordinates ho has 
appointed, this voting strength would probably bo distri¬ 
buted among the several parties into which the nation is 
divided. No donbt there may he among tho french pre¬ 
fects some who are too much set against tho Republic to 
be fit exponents of M. Uicako’s policy, and for these there 
is nothing but dismissal. But this strength of principle 
is probably quite exceptional. Tho majority, when once 
they know wluit is wanted of them, will bo as obedient 
to M. RfCAKD as to M. Ul'FFET. 

A division has arisen in tho ‘Republican party as to tho 
propriety of keeping tip the separate organizations which it 
has inherited from tlio Assembly. The Left Centro and 
the Republican Left are of opinion that these organizations 
represent void varieties of opinion, and that tho concessions 
and arrangements which the common pursuit of a Re¬ 
publican policy from timo to time demands of each will be 
best attaiued if they remain distinct. M. Jules Fkkuv’s 
speech was in great part devoted to defending this theory. 
Tho Republican party, he argues, is not divided by being 
cliissifiod. On the contrary, tho maintenance of Parlia¬ 
mentary discipline is furthered by the existence of separate 
political groups, each limited in number and homogeneous 
in composition. The mutual sacrifices to which these 
groups have to consent aro more easily obtained when the 
discussions which lead up to them are carried on by 
delegates from each group than when they take place in the 
Chamber itself. The Extreme Left arc not of this opinion. 
They argue that the distribution of the Left into three 
groups had an historical justification in the lato Assembly, 
but that even there it was only a source of weakness. Now 
that the historical justification is gone, there can be no 
reason for maintaining an arrangement so entirely without 
any merits of its own. Thu more united the majority is 
the greater will be its power, and so long as it remains 
broken up into sections under different names and looking 
to different leaders, tho appearance of unity will be want¬ 
ing, even if the substance is present. Tho views of the 
several groups on this point are perfectly consistent with 
their general convictions. Where all the sections of a party 
are mixed together, the strongest section usually determines 
the common policy. The weaker sections may dislike tho 
road along which they aro travelling, but they have no 
choice but cither to continue in it or to turn their bucks upon 
the friends with whom they havo been accustomed 
to act. If they raise any difficulty they are told 
that in tlieso matters thoy must submit to be guided 
by the majority of the party. But supposing that a party 
is avowedly broken up into sections, the policy that is 
pursued in common must be a policy which has received 
the assent of tho representatives of every section. Tho 
Left in the late Assembly, for example, could not bo said 
to have a policy upon any question, except so far as it 
recommended itself to tho Left Centre, the Republican 
Left, and the Republican Union. Any step taken by one 
of those alone merely implied that upon this particular 
point one section of the Loft was not iu agreement with 
the rest. It is natural enough that the Loft Centro and 
the Modorato Left should wish to perpetuate this state of 
things. If they were merged in a common party with the 
Extreme Left, they would bo enrolled in M. Gambetta’s 
army, and an) opposition they might offer to his proposals 
would be regarded as disloyalty to their leader. If, on the 
other hnnd, they remain distinct, opposition toM. Gambetta 
w ill be nothing worse than a possibly injudicious exercise 
ot tbo veto which each section of the Loft necessarily pos¬ 


sesses »n regard to any common action of the party. How 
far they will succeed in kooping themselves apart mast 
mainly depend on tho strength which they can command 
in tho Chamber of Deputies. If they are weak as compared 
with tho Republicans who desire to boo the division ir^tp ^ 
sections abolished, thev will by dogrees yield to the superior 
attnustion of a larger body. If they are strongs the con¬ 
tinuance of the separate groups will bo found a convenient 
method of exerting a moderating influence on the more 
advanced members of tho party. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN PERU. 

W HATEVER judgment may bo passed on the general 
policy of the Foreign Office with regard to tho im¬ 
prisonment of British subjects in Peru, no reasonable person 
can have a moment’s doubt as to tho extreme impropriety 
of tho speeches delivered on behalf of tho Government in 
Tuesday's debate. It must strike every one as a most extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle to boo an 13 Ni>EJi-S touts rAUY OV STATE and 
the Atiorney-OenkkaIi rising one after another in tho House 
of Commons to enforce indictments against British sub¬ 
jects who are still awaiting trial in a foreign country. 
Mr. Bourse pleaded that, as Mr. Cameron had brought 
forward the subject, “ it was absolutely necessary that 
“ tho papers should bo produced,” and that ho had 
no alternative but to go into all the details of the 
case against tho officers and crow of the Taiuman. Ho 
saw, ho said, that the statement ho was making met with 
disapproval from tho House, and ho know the meaning of 
it, but “ what was he to do, seeing that tbo Government 
“ was attacked ? ” It is amazing that so acute an official 
as Mr. Bgurke did not perceive that all bo had to do, under 
such circumstances, was to state his reasons for declining 
to produce evidence which might tend to injure certain of 
his countrymen then on trial under foreign jurisdiction, 
aud leave tho matter to the confidence of the House. 
Them was no necessity whatever for tho Government to 
go into tho question of tho evidence against tho prisoners. 
Jt is admitted that there aro strong grounds of suspicion 
ngainst them, and no objoction cun possibly bo raised to 
their being put on trial. Tho griovanco is their long im¬ 
prisonment without trial. 

It is always safer in a case of this kind to turn to the 
official papers than to trust to tho rx parta statements on 
botli sides which aro made in debate; aud besides it is 
necessary to observe what has of lato been the general atti- 
tudo of tho Peruvian authorities towards British subjects, 
not only in this cuse, to which the debate was confined, but 
in a variety of similar cases which have occurred within 
the last low years. First of all, however, wo take the question 
of the Ttdintt urn. There can bo no doubt that this steamer, 
manned in part by British sailors and commanded by 
British officers, was employed in assisting an insurrection in 
Peru, and that some of tho persons connected with lior must 
have known what sort of work she was destined for, but this 
knowledge has not yot been brought home distinctly to any 
one. The officers and crow allege that they wont out inno¬ 
cently, without any idea of the object of tho voyago, 
and that, on their reaching Quinteros, in Peru, forty-eight 
Peruvian insurgents cam© on board, and by force of arms 
and superior numbers compelled them to proceed on the 
voyage for the purpose of carrying out the insurrection. 
These aro all questions for a court of law, and the Peruvian 
Government had clearly a right to put the men on. trial. 
Tho gist of tho complaint against that Government is that 
the men wero kept in prison for twelve mouths without 
an opportunity of vindicating themselves. It was held 
that tbo question whether the vessel was a prize must first 
bo settled, and tho proceedings were very slow. When at 
last judgment was given against the ship, the crow wero 
tacitly acquitted; but threo officers—of whom one has 
since been murdered by some Peruvian fellow-prisoners— 
wero detained for trial. An appeal was taken against this 
decision, during the protracted hearing of which the crew 
were still imprisoned, and it was not till the 17 th November 
last, having been in duranoe since the previous November, 
that they were reloaded. Meanwhile the captain and 
engineer have boon for sixteen montha in prison, and have 
not yet been tried. The latest despatch on the subject 
from the British Consul at Lima states that the' process 
makes but slow progress, the Peruvian Foreign Sewyguy 
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answering every reraonstrance by the stereotyped reply 
that “the Executive cannot interfere with the judicial 
^ power/* 

Such is the position in which our Government now finds 
the question; and it must bo admitted that it is by no 
means so simple and easy as some people think. It is very 
difficult for one foreign Government* to compel another 
Government to accelerate its judicial proceedings; and even 
in our own country there are occasionally awkward delays in 
such matters. Allowance must also be made for the peon* 
liar circumstances of such a country as Peru, where a high 
degree of judicial efficiency can perhaps hardly bo expoeted. 
On the other hand, however, every State which sets up as 
civilized is bound to adapt its laws to the recognized prin¬ 
ciples of justice, and the question therefore is how far the 
Peruvian Government is in fault in this respect. Takiug 
the case of the Talisman by itself, it may perhaps bo 
thought that there was in some respects an excuse for the 
dilatoriness of the proceedings, as, for instance, the dis¬ 
ordered stato of the country aud the consequent accumula¬ 
tion of criminal business, and the alleged necessity for 
deciding the question of prize before going on with the 
prosecution of the crew. But, even admitting this, the 
period during which the men have been kept in confinement 
without trial is quite unjustifiable, and there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that much of the delay was intentional. Indeed Mr. Hi. 
John, British Consul, remarks that the moro ho interfered to 
prevent unnecessary delay, the moro determined the judges 
seemed to be to waste time. The impression that the ad¬ 
ministration of jnstieo in Peru is conducted in a manner 
extremely unfair and oppressive to foreigners is strongly 
confirmed by tho official despatches which have juBl been 
published, and which include^ other cases besides that of the 
Talisman. Mr. March, another Consul, informs Lord Derby, 
in tho plainest language, that “prisoners are taken into 
“ custody and lodged in gaol upon charges which the simplest 
“ examination would at once show were unfounded or un¬ 
worthy of notice; any ill-disposed person, by having 
recourse to the authorities, can satisfy his vindictive feel¬ 
ings by causing the arrest and imprisonment of the 
object of his dislike, or inflicting other serious inconve¬ 
niences.” Another time lie says, “ It is a notorious fact 
that accused persons are thrown into prison und remain 
incarcerated tor unreasonable periods without anyoppor- 
“ (unity of defending themselves.” A number of cases of 
this kind are mentioned. Thus two English boys, Bell and 
Sterling, having heodlessly joined a mob in chaso of a 
native who had just stabbed an Englishman, and who either 
jumped or was pushed into a river and drowned, were im¬ 
prisoned for eleven months in a “ pestilential dungeon ” 
awaiting trial, and then sentenced to six years’ penal 
servitude, which was afterwards changed, first to fifteen 
and then to nine years’ imprisonment, while the ring, 
leaders of the riot were allowed to escape all punishment. 
Again, the captain of ono of tho Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamers was kept a prisoner for six months on a 
false complaint which might at once have been disposed of. 
Mr. March also mentions other cases in which British 
qubjects had Ixien incarcerated for various periods—in ono 
case for two years—without trial or sentence. On the 
other hand, when an Englishman was murdered, the 
murderer mysteriously escaped from prison. Mr. March 
assures Lord Derby that, “ whatever may bo the cause of 
“ those delays, it is evident that grievous injustice and un- 
“ told suffering, both mental and physical, uro inflicted upon 
“ British subjects ”; and this letter is dated as late as Feb¬ 
ruary last year. Mr. St. John corroborates this testimony. 
“ Morris, ” he says, “ remained in prison above two years, 
“ and was then acquitted, there being really no evidence 
41 against him.” Again, in last September he tells Lord Deruy, 
as an illustration of what goes on in Peru, that five men who 
are named 14 were kept in prison for terms varying from two 
“ years to ten months, and then discharged for want of proof 
44 of their criminality.” All this would seem to prove that 
tho delays in the Talisman case were by no means excep¬ 
tional, and that British subjects in Peru are constantly in 
danger of being illegally imprisoned. There is a secondary 
question as to the manner in which tho prisons are managed. 
Tho official evidence seems to Bhow that the treatment 
of the officers aud crew of the Talisman was not worse than 
that of native prisoners, but this seems from all accounts to 
be^ad enough. In the case of the top boys Bras, and 
SPRUNG, Colonel Harris* describes thr overcrowded dam 
geon out oat of the rock in which they were confined for 
ten or eleven months as u a disgrace to humanity; horrid, 


“ foul, and stinking,” so that he could not approach it with# 
out vomiting. Mr. Nugent also says that 44 no language hi 
“ sufficient to convey an adequate idea of this filthy and pesti. 

44 lontial holo ” ; and ho adds that “ even the best prisons in 
44 this country arc far below anything you can conceive in 
44 England.” Mr. Jernjngiiam gives similar testimony. 
According to tho Constitution of Peru, lie says, prisons are 
places of detention, not of punishment, but 44 very often 
44 they are so bad that they arc just the contrary.” 

What did not cone out sufficiently in the debate in the 
House of Commons, but is shown very strikingly in the 
official papers, is that the case of the Talisman, is not an 
isolated case, bnt only ono of many cases, and certainly 
not the worst. During the whole of the last two years 
the Foreign Oflk-o has been continually receiving complaints 
of tho disgraceful way in which the Peruvian authorities 
wore treating British subjects, und hus, to do it justice, 
been ready enough to approve remonstrances on the spot, 
but only as long us nothing serious was contemplated, 
in ono ease we find Lord Derby, in a despatch in October 
1874, condemning the illegal seizure of a British subject on 
boards Briti.di ship, and his further illegal detention on shore, 
14 as a gross outrage” ; and then in June last, when there 
was a question of enforcing compensation, he suddenly 
discovered that tho Government was precluded from in¬ 
sisting further upon an apology and indemnity from tho 
Peruvian Government. Yet the Court at Callao had actu¬ 
ally declared itself incompetent to try the case, and tho 
Government of Pern had also acknowledged that no autho¬ 
rity for fhe arrest could bo shown. And we find the same 
timid shrinking from responsibility in other cases. Tho 
Foreign Office has no objection to any amount of verbal 
protest, but stops there. This is also conspicuous in 
ono of the incidents of tho Talisman caso. After cap¬ 
turing tho vessel, the Peruvian Government pretended 
that the crew must wait for trial till the Prize Court 
had given its decision; but in the meanwhile they 
took tho liberty of hoisting their own flag and making use 
of tho ship and part of tho crew for the purposes of 
the war. Air. March very properly protested against 
this outrage; but the only answer was that the 
Peruvian Government at the time wanted a ship very badly, 
and this was tho only 0110 it could Jay hands ou. Lord 
Derry “ approved ” Mr. March’s remonstrances, aud then 
tho question wax allowed to drop. Yet there can be no 
question as to the gross and impudent illegality of the act 
committed by the Peruvians. Although tho Talisman 
sailors were arrested in {September 1874, it wus not till the 
following {September that Lord Derby at length,” ns he 
said, “felt compelled to remonstrate with, the Government 
“ of Peru ” ; aud thus the matter stands. It is said indeed 
that the Government has determined to insist on the imme¬ 
diate trial of the captain and engineer; but if it confines 
itself to the ordinary kind of remonstrance, it is not likely 
to produce much eilect. The general impression derived 
from the correspondence is eortuiuly that theie has been a 
want of vigour iu tho actum .of the Foreign Office, which 
encouraged the Peruvian Government to treat its verbal 
protests as little moro than a matter of form. Ou tho 
whole, it must bo thought that in this case, us in some 
others, (he Ministry has not adhered to the traditional spirit 
of its party ; and it is certainly startling to fiud it exposing 
itself m this respect to Mr. G l.\ us r one's criticisms. 


ELECTIONEERING AT NORWICH. 

44 rpHE price of votes 1ms declined, but corrupt practices 
JL "at election times are spread over a much wider 
44 area of electors.” This is substantially* the result of tho 
inquiry by tho lieyal Commission into electoral corruption 
at Norwich. Tho Commissioners find that corrupt prac¬ 
tices extensively prevailed both at tho election of 1874 ami 
that of 1875, and that there is a hopelessly corrupt and 
depraved electoral element largely existing at Norwich, 
It appears that for a number of years past there has seldom 
been an election there which has not been followed by a 
petition and the unseating of a member. Sir H. StracI&jT, 
for instance* who was fleeted in 1868, was immediately 
unseated j Mr. Tillett, who secured the vacant seat, was 
also unseated j then thcro was a lull until Mr. Titim was 
again elected, on the promotion of Mr* RnprassTOirto the 
Bench, and again unseated; aud, in consequence of the 
report of the Judge on this case, a Commission was Ap¬ 
pointed. The Report now made “ states ihtft the political 
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“traditions of tho city carry back the corrupt inclin- 
“ fttions of the constituency to an almost remote period/* 
Some witnesses, however, think there has been an improve¬ 
ment “ within tho last forty years ” ; and the Commissioners 
are disposed to accept this view to tho extent that “ direct 
“ cash.in-hand bribery, once so prevalent, has been almost 
“ superseded/’ Tho bribes, in short, are less p«r bend, 
though, being spread over a larger area, they swell to a 
heavy sum in the aggregate, and it is thought wortli while 
to invest them in a flimsy disguise. Tho prevailing 
form of corruption at the elections of 1874 and 1875 
was the engaging of men at so much a day under 
the names of messengers, bill-posters, watchers, special 
watchers, night watchers, protectors and procession men, 
door-keupurs, &e.; and tho Commissioners add that thero 
can be little doubt that this kind of employment has existed 
in Norwich to a considerable extent for many years both at 
Parliamentary and municipal elections. The class which 
is subject to thiB kind of bribery is said to bo very 
numerous, but not exorbitant in its demands. What is 
called tho regulation scale is 3 s. Gd. a day during tho 
canvass, with a bonus of is. Gd. extra for the polling-day. 
One of tho witnesses had the impudence to tell tho Com¬ 
missioners that, in order to do justice to the distribution of 
circulars, it was necessary to send out two men at a time 
with four or five circulars between, them; otherwise, if 
moro were given, they would very likely bo burned in¬ 
stead of delivered; and, besides, there was the advantage 
that two men could divide tho labour—one reading the 
voter’s address, and the other lookiug out for tho lumao. 
It is stated that no fewer than 3,058 paid agents were em¬ 
ployed at the election in 1875, and it may be assumed that 
most, if not all, of them wore electors, and used their privi¬ 
lege of voting. A hundred public-houses were also en¬ 
listed in the service of candidates under the name of Com- | 
mittee-rooms. The Commissioners point out that this 
.system of bribery is not confiuod to the Parliamentary elec- 
tions, but is also practised in those of the municipality. 
Tho latter, in fact, are usud as a kind of drill or rehearsal 
for the more important contests. In tins way the corrupt 
body of electors arc kept well in hand and regularly exer¬ 
cised, so that when a Parliamentary election comes round 
the managers on each side know where to lay hands 
on their men, and how far they can trust them. The 
Sheriff happily described tho municipal elections as schools 
for the education of the people in corrupt practices at Par¬ 
liamentary election?. 

An analysis of the electoral roll of Norwich sufii- 
•ciently explains tho prevalence of corruption and its 
principal source. Tho freemen number 1,674, which is 
some three hundred less Ilian their strength ten years 
ago; tho freeholders are 13.331, which is much the same 
as before ; and tho householders have risen from. 2,607 to 
11,941. This increase is of course mainly duo to tho 
Reform Act of 1867, which at once made an addition of 
7,000 voters, and the number has since been increased by 
growth of population. It is easy to trace tho course of cor¬ 
ruption through such a constituency. The old freemen horo, 
as elsewhere, were naturally corrupt, and made a reguW- 
market of their votes. The trade lias been kept up through 
generations, and every freeman when he roadbed tho legal 
ago looked forward to a steady income from this source. 
Tho Act of 1867 suddenly added to the constituency a 
largo body of peoplo of much tho same social standing 
as tho freemen, ami with tho same appetites and ideas 
of tho value of tho franchise—those, in fact, who had 
been standing outside the pale and envying tho gains 
which men of their own stamp were pocketing 
inside on account of ancient privilege. The now- 
comers were perfectly ripe lor competition with the old 
freemen, and the rango of corruption was thus enlarged. 
Tho economical law of supply ami demand, however, hero 
comes into operation, and, tho number of voters 
ready to bo bought having been greatly increased, it 
uaturaliy followed that tbey could not succeed in keeping 
up tho old standard of prices. Tho money Bpcnt in bribery 
had now to be shared among a larger class, tho cash-in- 
hand system) died out, and a fictitious system of employ, 
ment was introduced instead. £Tbo sums paid to electors 
were leas than before, but then tho money devoted to such 
purposes had to be spread over a wider area. Roth the old 
freemen and a largo proportion of tho new householders 
now combine to form the class of voters who are described by 
the Commissioners as flocking in crowds at election times 
to the various committee-rooms throughout tho city, 


besieging the managers, and clamouring for am engage¬ 
ment ou any pretext or under any name. The general 
character of tho population and industry of Nonrich 
naturally tends to a large deposit of what Mr. Bwcmf 
has euphuistioally termed the residuum; and there can 
bo no doubt that, like other unsavoury deposits, it is 
very bud for the general health of the community. It 
is calculated that there are in Norwich from threo 
to lour thousand people who are regularly bribed at 
an election on one side or the olhor; and it might 
perhaps be thought that tho othor eleven thousand, who 
are supposed to bo honest and respectable, might bo 
able to counterbalance the residuum, and preserve the re¬ 
putation of tho city. If the honest men held together, 
they would no doubt neutralize the eoirupt oleraent to a 
certain extent; but thon they arc divided on all Boris of 
questions; each side has its own end to gain in an election; 
and whatever body turns tho scale at a critical moment 
necessarily acquires a hold upon tho rest. When the Com- 
wisidonrrs inquired whether au agreement to abstain from 
paying for votes in auy shape could not bo maintained, 
they were assured that it was impossible to prevent bribery 
by such rueaus, as tho class open to bribery was “ bo 
“ numerous and accessible, and its political views so un- 
“ settled/’ that it would always be a temptation to fcomo 
one to come in and take advantage of its vonulity. 

This, however, is not tho only noxious effect of tho 
oxistonce in a constituency of a large element of corruption. 
It creates a bad atmosphere all over. It is obvious that 
the existence of a multitude ready to bo bribed implies to 
a certain extent the existence of• candidates who have no 
scruple as to getting into Parliament by such means; and 
when a candidate goes into this kind of traffic, there aro 
many other ways of bribery than tho good old caah-in-band 
system or the modem device of giving wages for fictitious 
work. Tho public patronage of members of Parliament 
has been sadly diminished in modern days; but still it has 
not entirely disappeared. A member can do a good deal 
both for the town at largo and for his supporters person¬ 
ally ; and if he happens to bo also u largo proprietor, 
or manufacturer, or railway director, lie has other 
moans of obliging liis friends. People in a town are apt to 
find their level as water docs. It scorns hard that tho 
jot-wallopers should got their 3s. 6*1. a day, and that other 
folks should get nothing. It has also boon observed that 
undulates and members at Norwich have thought it worth 
while to bo very public-spirited and charitable, and lo 
pond money freely at odd times in a sudden scattering of 
Cuuls or handsome subscriptions to public institutions. 
Arid thus tho poison is gradually disseminated through tho 
whole of the society which is exposed to its contagious 
influence, and it becomes rotten to the core. Norwich is 
a shocking and frightful example of this sort of putridity. 

Tho logical conclusion from the Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners is of course obvious enough. Tho gangrened part 
of the constituency, which infects the rest of it, should bo 
at once cut out. iicro are some three thousand persons 
who arc so lost to all sense of the obligations of 
chik&imabip that they are ready to sell their votes for 
the moderate figure of 3 j. Gd. a day when an election 
comes round; aud as long as this element remains in 
tlio constituency, it cannot possibly bo in a healthy 
condition. Everybody knows this, but few people, we sus¬ 
pect, have tho courage to faco tho legitimate conclu¬ 
sion. The corrupt voters have got their votes, aud 
while Norwich remains a constituency it is supposed 
that they must necessarily remain a part of it. This, of 
course, is pure superstition, but we aro aware of the influ¬ 
ence which such superstitions exercise, and know what to 
expect. The Commissioners themselves aro content to 
publish their voluminous Report and schedules, and pro¬ 
pose nothing in tho way of remedy. The only alternative 
to excising the unsound part of the constituency is to 
disfranchise the whole of it, thus bringing down on tho 
heads of all tlio penalty of the sins of a minority. Since 
it is quite cloar that Norwich in its presont condition is 
hopelessly corrupt, and, if let alone, will naturally continue 
so, this draconic treatment would no doubt be justifi¬ 
able ; but somo sontimental regret may be permitted that 
the common-souse course cannot be taken, and the corrup¬ 
tion got rid of by itself, bo as to allow the honest part of 
the community ^gfoir start. ^ 
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THE PARAMOUNT POWER. 

HEN an ex-Fromier talks about the " political Supremacy* 
of certain important native titate* in India, and uses ten»» 
•“Which imply that we are about to assume there some dominion 
which we do not properly possess, it is scarcely necessary to specu¬ 
late on the amount or knowledge which meaner men are^ likely to 
possess on tile subject. Mr. Gladstone has been so captivated by 
the fascination of Ifomuric studies that he has evidently had no 
time to master the leading principles of an Empire which has boon 
entrusted to men who were his colleagues, friends, and associates, 
and over which one of his own disciples still presides. We shall 
now endeavour to show that there is not, and has not been for 
many years, any u political supremacy * in India except our own; 
that*this doctrine has been prominently assorted on scores of ooua- ; 
sions by all the eminent men of both parties who have contributed 
to build up and consolidate our Indian Empire; that it has long 
animated the despatches and tho treaties of the Indian Foreign 
Office; that it has never been seriously questioned by the leading 
princes of India during the last fifty years; and that it was as 
clearly enforced by the Governor-General who still signed himself 
the tervant of the East India Company as it is now inherited by 
the nominee and delegate of tho Crown. 

The germ of this theory might be traced so far bade as tho vigo¬ 
rous administration of Warren Hastings. When he discontinued 
tho payment of tribute to tho Emperor of Delhi, when ho would 
huvo cancelled a treaty entered into by the Government of Bombay, 
when he imposed a tine on Cheyte Siug at Benares, when ho inter¬ 
fered roughly in the affairs of Oudh, Hostings merely foreshadowed 
an ascendency which was more and more developed as one native 
IWer after anothor sought our protection or succumbed to our 
arms. It would be difficult to prove the prevalence of this 
idea by an Appeal to tho acts of Lord Cornwallis or Lord Toigu- 
mouth. But there can bo no doubt that it flavoured the de¬ 
spatches and inspired tho councils of Wellesley; it stands out 
unmistakably in tho policy pursued by tho Marquess of Hastings 
towards tho heads of the Mahratta Confederacy; it probably 
passed through the mind of the humane and philanthropic Dentinck 
when he doubted about assuming tho administration of Oudh; it 
was publicly announced a score of times in the manifestoes and 
minutes which flowed in a continuous stream from the pen of 
Lord Dalhousie; it coloured those stately addresses with which 
Lord Canning, after the Mutiny, sought to calm tho appre¬ 
hensions tJT to animate the loyalty of Nawabe and ltajos; and 
it is the core of his celebrated State paper on adoption. Some 
readers, who may not choose to place implicit confidence in 
the arguments of I*mi George Hamilton, will hardly refuse 
credit to the statements of Mr. Grant Dull'. The arrangements 
by which we regulate our dealings with native Courts have 
been the subject of hundreds of despatches, and of State docu¬ 
ments which now till seven volumes of print. Sometimes 
these contracts arc called Treaties; sometimes they take the 
form of mnmuh or grants. Here and there they two termed 
Jkrar-namah* , or Ktnil-namah* t t.e. engagements in which all 
pretence of equality of position disappears. But. there cannot bo any 
reasonable doubt that, whatever they are called, these documents 
express the equity, the generous forbearance, tho politic sagacity, 
the graceful concession, the determination that anarchy shall cease 
and that wars shall not even be contemplated, of the British 
Government, and not the shadowy claims or pretensions of either 
Rajpoot, Mahratta, Mahowmedan, or Sikh. 

We shall give instances to bear out these assertions. To put the 
niAtter briefly, there is no independent sovereign in India at all. 
Nepaul may be excepted, but tho rule of J ung Bahadur hardly extends 
to the plains, nor <20 the Goorkhas in their hills form port of any 
great Indian confederacy or family of chiefs. And even Nepaul is 
prevented from taking into its service any British subject, any 
American, or the subject of any European {State, while it is bound 
to submit to our arbitration any differences which may arise with 
tho Raja of ftikkira. Taking, then, the other chiefs according 
to their size and importance, we begin with the Nizam and 
the Mahratta Houses. The former, it is well known, represents 
the Suhbahdar of the Deccan, who once was to the Emperor of 
Delhi pretty much what a Lieutenant-Governor ib now to a Viceroy. 
For years the Nizam had to maintain for us a separate army, which 
was regularly officered by our own military servants, and lor which 
he was bound to supply sufficient funds.* In 1853 a considerable 
portion of territory was transferred to ojur management, simply 
because the Nizam had neglected to pay these allowances, and had 
got into arrears. Subsequently the debt was cancelled, and other 
arrangements were adopted. Pensions to widows at Hyderabad 
have been actually guaranteed by tho British Government out of 
the Nizam's revenues. Some years ago the lato ruler was not 
allowed to dismiss his own Minister when he desired it; and if 
these proofs of dependence ore not thought sufficient, what can be 
add about the riue os to succession to the State, which, if in 
accordance with custom and Mahotnmedan law, has been offered by 
the British Government, and gratefully accepted by the Nizam ? 
Still more marked proofs of inferiority run through all our engage¬ 
ments with Scindla, beginning from the year 1804. HU claims to 
tribute from other ahieft have been disallowed. The number of 
hU forces of all arms has been minutely , defined. Exchanges of 
certain districts and villages with other miapr Powers have been 
pAramptorily exacted. The right of adoption hoe been conferred 
on this ruler in virtue of “services 'rendered by him*to ns in the 
Mutiny. The government, luring the minority of the rider, wai 


for years conducted according to the advice of the British Bidh tit 
ricindia pays a subsidy towards tho construction and repair* of 
f wad which passes through Central India; and British guns and 
bayonets occupy a fort in a strong position at Gwalior itself, so 
that in the course of half an hour we could demolish the palace 
and blow up the native bazaar. Holkar, the inferior of Scindia 
in wealth, m military forces, in extent of possessions, fares no 
differently. He has received permissionadopt, and on his own 
accession he actually had to present a nuseur— that is, a tribute 
from an inferior to a superior—to the British representative. U 
is needless to pursue the conditions under which smaller Mahratta 
chieftains hold their possessions. Our dealings with Baroda can 
scarcely have passed out of mind. We turn to priness of less 
importance but of higher lineage and unbroken descent, who ore 
constitutionally brave, and whose history and personal adventures 
have been occasionally characterized by what we may Mrly tenU 
a chivalrous spirit. They pass before os, eighteen in number; 
of which fifteen ore Rajpoot, two are Jut, and one is Moham¬ 
medan. Ten of them, including Oodeypore, Joy pore, and Jondb- 
oro, pay sums as tribute which, if not of great significance to tha 
mpenal Budget, are by no means trifling. All have thankfully 
received Lord Canning's permission tit adopt. In soma of them a 
Council regulates internal affairs, with the aid and advice of the 
Political Agent. None can enter into any negotiations with other 
petty States. The British Government has again and again inter¬ 
fered with advice ttnd remonstrance whenever any Rajpoot prince 
hod claimed too much or has gut too little from his tMkmn-t or 
nobles. Some of those proud and sensitive princes have signed 
separate papers expressing contrition for past misconduct and 
promising amendment for the future, in language which would 
have satisfied a Tudor or a Stuart. All are quite sensible that they 
owe their preservation in tho eventful period of 1817 to the inter¬ 
vention ot the British Government. And even the mild and 
un aggressive Lord Auckland was compelled in 1839 to occupy 
the capital and country of Joudhpore with a considerable force, 
for the spaco of five months. Instances where tho Paramount 
Power linn not only been restrictive but creative can be ad¬ 
duced. The Hindoo dynasty which had been supplanted by 
the grandson of a Lahore trooper was actually called by us out 
"of obscurity to sit on tho throne of Mysore. At the present 
time, during minority, the whole province is administered by 
British officers. The same line of argument applies to Kashmir. 
Tho Maharajah of Jam moo is a literal creation of the British 
Government, and governs territories which nominally were Subject 
to the Lahore Durbar before tbo fiikh campaigns. A still more 
pertinent example of king-making is to bo found so far back os 
the treatment of the Vizier of Oudh. Even Low! Teignmouih 
could set aside one claimant in favour of another, and invent for 
him the title of lung; but oddly enough, on the other hand, tho 
native population 11 cut chose to adopt the loftier phrase. iJp to 
tire day of annexation the ruler of the country was talked of os 
the Xinmb, and his dominions as the jVawabi. 

Vve have neither time nor space to go into the circumstances 
of whole classes of those minor, or mediatized, or unimportaut 
duels who impurt variety to the map of India, and present a lively 
contrast to the regularity and method of our rule. In Bundslcund 
alone there are thirty-six chiefs, only four of whom havo tho 
power of inflicting capital punishment. And, even in their cases, 
this exercise of one of the attributes of internal dominion is a 
distinct acknowledgment of tlie right of the Paramount Power to 
withhold as w ell as to grant it. It is a fact, remarkable even in lira 
long catalogue of nets which prove concessions on tho one hand and 
feudal obedience on the other, that, the Raja of one of these four 
prominent Bundeia States ia said to havo presented a ntazur to 
Lord Hastings in 1817. with the observation that it was the first 
occasion that, his family bad acknowledged tho supremacy of 
any other Power. It can scarcely be argued that there is 
auy pretence of independence in the* tributary mahalt of Orissa, 
in tho Corny ah and Jyntia chiefs on our North-East frontier, 
in the congeries ol* States which intervene between Bombay 
and Central and Upper India; in tho lino of Kutch, or tho 
Xawah of Bahawulporo. They exist because their existence con¬ 
cerns tho good faith and equity as well as the sound policy of tho 
Queens Government. They govern; but even their rude”notions 
of kingcraft are moulded imperceptibly by tho influence of a 
higher standard and a purer faith. They are administered tempo¬ 
rarily whenever financial ruin, feminine intrigue, or the personal 
ascendency of some unprincipled counsellor renders our interference 
indispensable. And they descend or •* change from hand to hand/' 
because we have agreed to recognize that extraordinary sentiment 
of tho Hindoos which regards an adopted son as no whit inferior 
in any one respect to a son of tho body. 

It is perfectly true that in certain nlatters a considerable amount 
of independent action is conceded to these rulers, and that 
it is not very easy to find out the exact pointa of inferiority 
which would warrant us in thinking tlio Duke of Argyll to be 
a bigger person than Scindia or Oodeypore. These potentates 
have mints of their own and coin money of divers Wndefde, 
They collect and spend their own revenues; they lew cen£U 
transit duties; they ordinarily appoint and remove t&fr own 
Ministers f they establish courts ot criminal and. civil justice, 
police-stations in the country, end superintendents of bazaa rs 
and qf police in the towns. Thera is no check on their libe- 
ndity, their predilections, or their caprices, within certain decent 
limits. One ligate a strict game praeerot tu&fos divert royal 
chases at parks swantog. with deer, wild fcqfc)Uglt fowl, and 
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peacocks. Another has a prejudice in favour of orthodox 
Brahmans of the old school. A third has a mania for erecting 
summer palaces. A fourth has an arsenal tilled with discredited 
muaketa and honeycombed nieces of artillery, with which he plays 
at soldiers. • Here may be seen a native Ministry not much 
dunged in nomenclature from the days of Vi Ura madItya. There 
it has pleased tho ruler to mimic the titles and additions of the 
Imperial Government ami to dub one functionary by the title of 
Jx'gul Member, and another by that of Financial Member of Council, 
In one principality much of tho revenue is spent on tho restora¬ 
tion of old temples and the rewarding of swarms of jugglers nud 
dancing-girls. In another it is partially devoted to a new hospital 
and to au English school. To all these fancies the British (lovern- 
ment says nothing, except now and then by quiet remonstrance, 
by genial encouragement, or by stern rebuke. But, for all this, 
it L certain that wo aro always ready to iuterposo with snnio- 
thing bevond vnpuo phrases, whenever pence ana tranquillity are 
concerned, or evil example spreads a little too far. There are a 
quantity of things which natives are permitted and even encou¬ 
raged to do. There are certain things which they cannot do, and 
which they know perfectly well that they will never bo allowed 
to do. We come down on thorn high-handed, in a way of which 
even Prince Bismarck would never dream, and write despatches 
which would be too strong for his pen of stool. Besides certain 
things to bo done and other things to ho lot alone, as speci¬ 
fied in solemn treaties nml engagements, all princes, whether 
sprung from tho mythical Kama or the robber Sovaje, know per¬ 
fectly well that they mn«t not make war on each other, nor 
exchange territory without reference to higher authorities; Mill 
lea- could they sctl one foot of land to the representative of any 
Continental Power, or make a concession to Baron Reuter. They 
are told explicitly that they must put down suttee, the prac¬ 
tice of burying lepers, the swinging witches to death, the 
dragging criminals through the streets at tho feet of elephants, 
impalement, torture, and the like. It is no use to search for F.uro- 

1 >oau analogic, or even to lay stress on tlio precedents afforded 
>y the Mogul Emperors. K\er> Viceroy of real capacity and xtvength 
of will has assumed und acted on this doctrine. I.ord Dalhourie 
w;ifc perhaps more explicit, than others*, an<l constantly brandished 
the Paramount Power in the loco of the Court of Directors 
and the princes of India, rionie may think this a proof of his 
saga city and clear-sighted ness, and may fairly say that laud 
Canning's graceful and well-timed policy was only possible 
bemuse wav had been made for it by tho vigour of his pre¬ 
decessor. But even those who think other*i • must admit 
that what Lord Dalhousie did ho did openly, and that for 
eight voars he baldly promulgated Ibis doctrine at nil times, 
while licit her the Pros, nor the Parliament, nor the Ministry 
of the day ever seriously tried to i»tnp him. The Para¬ 
mount Power at his time* had passed out of tho region of dis¬ 
cussion. Amongst the lur<»L neu of Lord Lawrences flovern- 
iuent were two dispatches precisely in point. In one he told 
the Jiao of Kutcli that lie must not allow his subjects to trallic 
in human Ilcsli, even when they were across the seas and out of his 
dominions. In another he plainly intimated to the Maharajah of 
Joudhpore that he could have no reason to complain if ho were act 
aside for maladministration and n force were quartered on the 
capital to prevent bloodshed between him and his nobles. In 
short, it may fairly be asked, can “ supremacy *' or even fm indepen¬ 
dence” consistently bu predicated of rulers who cannot add ii 
soldier to their army, pint with a low yards of territory, impale 
criminals, or let widows burn in conformity with a couplet from the 
Shuatms, insult their nobles, torture their ryots, repudiate their 
creditors, disinherit their successors, or even ill-treat their wives? 
There is, in fact, one motive and one restrictive power in nil 
British and native India; it lias been exorcised by a series of Viceroys; 
and whether it he thought politic or impolitic to reduce it to a 
formula, it is destined, we believe, to survive the doubts of Mr. 
Gladstone and to defy the predictions of Mr. Lowe. 


SOME lbWilS FASHIONS. 

a T X1Y$ G-, vile, eu saquulitii d'Anglaise, a trouve moyen 

I J de mettre de loriginalito jusque dans charite. Vouhmt 

soulftger la mi sore des ouvriers dea ehnntiers do Dcpfort, elle a 
loud pour un certain temps les salons do rafrajoJussemont du 
thebtre de Greenwich, ct tons lea soirs on pouvait la voir, assintee 
do deux pages, servant Its verres de liumnode ou de brandy a couv 
qui t» presentment. Vons juge/ si lalllueuco fut considerable.” 
It must always bo matter for regret that this lact w as not more 
widely known at the time, whenever that may have been, ot its 

occurrence. Lady G-was perhaps afraid that, if the English 

public heard of her undertaking, the “ affluence *’ might become 
.•ven too considerable. The incident is related by the clever 
French author who writes under the name of Baclmumout, and 
whi assumes to be particularly well vorsed in the ways and 
technicalities of English lilb. Home little time ago he and M. 
“ Ferviicqucs ” produced together a novel, with the English scones 
of which ho was credited. In one of these the characters went 
oft’ to fiec a cricket match in which tho celebrated club of John 
Zingari took part. The origin of this mistake is obvious; but it 
is a good illustration of the marvellous self-confidence with which 
Frenchmen who have a certain acquaintance with English society 
jump to a conclusion which seems to them inevitable. The book 


(Lea Femme* du Monde) from which we quote the remarkable anec- 
dote given above contains various other examples of the strangely 
wilful ignorance of foreign names and customs displayed by Fromm 
writers. There is a conversation between two ladies who are discuss¬ 
ing tho misfortunes of 14 ce pauvre prince X— 44 It is terrible. 1 * ^ 
says one; 44 Lord Lyons assures me that lie is reduced to giving musio 
lemons in London,” and she goes on to reflect how embarrassing tho 
payment must be to his pupils. Here the other’s superior know¬ 
ledge asserts itself. * 4 Lady Mawkins lius found cutaway of getting 
over the difficulty. When the lesson is finished she places a flower 
in the prince’s button-hole. Its stalk contains a bank-note.” 44 Ah f 
ua English edition—essentially practical—of Maison-Itouge’s 
communication with Marie Antoinette.” Most teachers of music, 
when they hear of a lesson being paid for with a bank-note, will 
wish that there were more such “ essentially practical ” pupils as 
Lady NawkinB. Tho habits of American life aro leas kindly 
treated than our own by this author. 44 Je pourrais citer,” he 
writes, carefully marking his knowledge of English with italics, 

41 telle comtcsso —aportwoman omdrite—qui, sous pretexts d’amdri- 
canisino, couclie, vingt units sur trente, dtandue sur le tapis do 
sou boudoir, torrassoo par lea flacons do giu et de brandy avoo 
liuquels elle s'enfermo pour to get tipsy a la mode de Boston.** It 
is perhaps newer to hoar of Breton as the homo of drawing-room 
drunkenness than of the spectres at tho potytecnic haU t which are 
elsewhere introduced as a novelty by the writer. 

Although a Frenchman could*hardly learn much of value con¬ 
cerning the ways of strange lands from M. Bschaumont, it is 
possible for a foreigner to find a’ good deal of amusement and in¬ 
ternet in his writings so long as they deal with the affairs of his 
own capital, it is not long sinco M. Fervacquea, of whom we 
have spoken as M. Bacliauuumt's associate in one literary 
venture, produced a novel on his own account, with which 
the Parisian critics very justly found fault, because, like 
M. Dumas's comedies, it was too didactic. But M. Dumas's 
object is, if we are to believe him, to instruct the world 
ou the broad principles of right and, wrong. M. Fervacques 
aimed only at showing what excellent things were the Second 
Empire and submission to priestly tyranny. Something of this 
intention is evident also in M. Bnchaumonl's writing, so that when 
ho touches upon ihe advantages of convent life, and speaks ot the 
thousand threads which start from tho doors of a fashionable con¬ 
vent frequented by 44 nos croyantes de qualitd,” and form them¬ 
selves iulo benevolent nets, one sees the partisan too clearly under 
the mask of the writer of amusing tritlos. lu ono such convent, 
for which M. Bacliauiuont has a special esteem, tho sisters devote 
a good deal of time and energy to making up desirable society 
ULirriiigus. 

In another part of his theme tho writer tells us of an effect of 
tho lute nm which is not generally known. It seems that during 
it tho Parisian ladies grew so accustomod to tho smell of powder 
that, in default of more serious occasions for ita use, they find 
themselves obliged to employ it against hares and partridges. 
The greater number of these *portwomen, go out shooting in a short 
skirt and tall boot*; but there aro some who have adopted a 
special costume, consisting of a coloured velvet blouse, bound by a 
morocco belt adorned with metal plates, and a pair of wide Zouave 
trousers tucked into long buttoned boots, which boots, wo learn, are 
in themselves worth a whole poem. But it is not tho boots alone 
which make tho presence of ladies At ft day's shooting desirable. 
They compel the party to a moderation of language and behaviour 
which, it seems, is quite unknown when no ladies are there. 
The best-bred men are iu...th^ habit of making the Bhooting of 
rabbits or birds an excuse for^o&uuiiug the aspect of 44 com¬ 
munards un confection do barricades,” and adopting a method 
of speech as appalling as their costume. While they are employed 
in snooting it is impossible to engage them in conversation upon 
any other subject, and this is not to English ideas such a griev¬ 
ance us M. Bacliauiuont makes of it. But we can sympathize with 
his iudignatiou at the 44 repos de chawse ” with which the party 
ends, where, with tho excuse that only men are present, the con¬ 
versation always, according to his account, becomes horribly gross. 
W hether his statements are somewhat exaggerated or not, there is 
no doubt a basis of truth in this remark:—II enost toujours ain.ri 
ea France, d’ai lleurs, cliaque l'ois quo lo soxe qui porto la barbe at? 
trouve auui b uue table.” Tho writer lias thought it necessary to 
add, 44 Vienne au contraire s’y asseoir uno femme, ot tout change”; 
and he could hardly have given a more striking proof that tho 
tendency he deplores does exist among Frenchmen, os indeed it 
also does among other Continental pooplcs, and especially among 
the Germans, who lor uomo unexplained reason have acquired a 
reputation for immaculate respectability. 

Another subject for indignation is found in the extreme tolerance 
extended nowadays to smokei s in most Parisian salons. The pre- 
\ alence of this fashion, of which the result is that after dinner allthe 
men rush off to smoke together, mid talk in the same way which they 
affect at a 44 repos do chasse,” is attributed to the importation ol % 
barbarous customs from other nations. In the eyes of A French¬ 
man of the old school it is a barbarous custom which in England 
separates men and women after dinner; and no doubt a yet more 
savage element is introduced when the men return, having' 44 satis* 
fled their mania,” mid bring with them the poisonous odour of 
cigars and cigarettes. We Bhould be inclined to Bunk that this 
extreme tolerance may be a reaction against the formality and 
distance which are to A great extent observed in the intemafMi 
of men and women in France. The inevitable result' of too mgeh 
repression is license. It is instructive to fl&te the Parisian's 
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Alarm at the slight invasion of ceremonious respect for women 
implied in men going off to the smoking-roodi after dinner. If 
they were to stay And make love to their friends’ wives all would 
he in proper course. True to his Imperial colours, our author is 
careful to observe that the Empress did all she could in the latter 
days of the Empire to combat tho barbarous fashions introduced 
by the foreign hordes who came to flash their rude splendours in 
Paris; but it was too late. “Tippling*” A TarnSriemne, and tho 
habit introduced by a Russian princess of smoking cigars ns thick 
as one's arm, lxad taken root too deeply. An evil ill Parisian society 
for which no extraneous cause is assigned is found in tho quan¬ 
tity of fat young men who are to be observed in the drawing-rooms 
of the great, ie high life presents an exhibition of munstrooitica, 
Cherubinos u avec uu ventre," Don J nans and Romeos who look 
like barrels dressed out by Poole or Allred. To make up for this, 
the fashion of wasp-like waists has returned in lull force among 
Parisian young women. Troops of girls may be seen in society 
whose object seems to appear as transparent as ghosts. They uevor 
eat soup lest they should disturb the aristocratic pallor of their 
faces, And they never eat meat for fear they should grow less thin. 
They support life on sweetmeats and kickshaws—a phantom life 
which fades away before any trial. As to the sweetmeats, it may 
be noted that girls who livo upon them to avoid fatness are singu¬ 
larly ill advised. There seems somo likelihood of this form of 
•dangerous folly spreading, so for at least as the small waists are 
concerned, to England, where another evil fashion of which M. 
Bachnumont complains has to some extent prevailed for a long 
time. The indifference of theatrical audiences in PariB has, ho 
cays, grown remarkable. The public remuin impassive in spite of 
the manager’s efforts to rouBe them into life. They look without 
seeing, and listen without bcuring. Now and then the most 
violently excited spectators interchange expressive looks, and that, is 
allthey never give an audible form to their feelings. This listless- 
ncssj began by wing a matter of fashion, but has by this time 
passed into the blood. This statement, if it have any truth, is 
•enormously exaggerated, and we Are disposed to think that when 
it was penned its writer must have been still smarting uuder the 
just sense of another and a different injury caused bv considera¬ 
tion of the monstrous custom of Urtnnea, that soeiaf block-mail 
which w execrated by everybody except the shopkeepers, and of 
which the odious existence becomes nevertheless more lively every 
year. When one calls on a laily at tho New Year with a grudgingly 
purchased offering in one's pocket, and she says with a gracious 
smile, ** .To vousla souhsite bonne,” the temptation is great to reply, 
“ Mais pourquoi done me hi rendro ch6re et malheureuse ? ” 
Perhaps, however, tho most distasteful feature of the Parisian New 
Years Day is that upon which M. fiachaumont dwells—the ex¬ 
pensive and coinplicatinl toys presented to children, and imme¬ 
diately taken out of their hands again for fear they should spoil 
them. “ Polichinolle u cesstf d'etre un bon hommu dont on permit 
In bosse pour voir ce qu’il y nvait dedans, cost un artiste 
aussi expert quo le pensionnaire dos Burntlini As for dolls, 
they havo grown into tall waxen girls, dressed according to 
Worth’s latest devices, who walk about and say papa and tnanima 
more plainly than their little owners. The result of this 
mistaken generosity is that when a girl grows up she finds herself 
•embarrassed with a kind of miniature Madame Tussuud’s, composed 
of all the dolls which were saved from her childish hands. Yet 
more objectionable is the practice of giving itrmnea to little chil¬ 
dren in the form of money, and we could certainly wish with M. 
Bochaumont that all such presents were treated lilcc that of a rich 
banker who gave his little grandson a note for a thousand francs 
in exchange for his good, wishes for tho year. Presently the 
mother, going to look for the child, found him in tears. “ What 
is it, my darling ? ” she cried. “ Did grandpapa give it nothing ? 1 
M Yes, yes.” “ What was it then?” “lie gave me that nasty 
■old picture that I’ve thrown into tho lire.” 

Our author is loud in regrets for the old custom of merely inter¬ 
changing visiting cards at tho New Year. Perhaps thero is some¬ 
thing insipid ill this, and tho English Christmas and New Year's 
cards, Rome of which aro very graceful and pretty, are an improve¬ 
ment upon the bare inscription of names; but cither fashion is 
better than the ridiculous tax of the ttrennea. 


ST. PATRICK. 

O UR Irish fellow-subjects have been engaged, both here and 
elsewhere, in their accustomed demonstrative celebration of 
St. Patrick's Day, though, we may hope, hem at least— through 
Cardinal Manning’s active exertions in the cause of temperance— 
with something less than thoir accustomed excess of inobriation. 
Oqs advantage certainly tho Celt may claim over the Saxon in the 
matter of his patron Saint. Tho history of St. Patrick is no doubt 
shrouded or iUmniuated.by a haze of mythological splendour; but 
still there remains At bottom a substratum of solid fact. Wo 
wish as much could fairly bo said for the legends of our own heroic 
patron. There is, or was, a story current at Romo, tho accuracy of 
which we cannot guarantee, and which we trust may be fabulous, 
for the sake of “ St. Geome of merry England.” It is said that 
on St George's Day a meditation used to be read out in the Chapel 
of the English College, divided into three parts or points, which 
.awias follows Point I. ,Let us consider that we know very 
ttttie indeed about St George.” After due \inva had been given 
for h devout apprehension of thi^ fundamental verity, which may 


perhaps have suggested the consoling reflection u omne igndtum pro 
mirtfico,'’ followed “ Point II. Let us consider that the Btotle Wo do 
know is vory doubtful.” To any nothing of the somewhat Hibernian 
method of conveying this supplementary information, it does seem 
hard that, wheti there was so little to begin with, that little should 
not bo left alone. _ But, to clinch mattors by excluding once for all 
any illusory anticipations of future enlightenment, the meditation 
closed with a third and last point“ Let us consider that it is 

? [uite certain wo shall never know anything more about Bt. 
ieorge.’’ Now, whatever becomes of the story, it is only too true 
that our knowledge of tho life of St. George is very limited, 
though thero is no rensuu to question tho personal existence of the 
martyr, who suffered under Diocletian, and still less excuse for 
Gibbon’s impudent but highly characteristic device, which Item 
Stanley has so characteristically adopted, of identifying him with 
George of Cappadocia, the brutal Arian persecutor of the fourth 
century. Tho Irish am more fortunate here, for, after making all 
deductions for a rank overgrowth of fables, and admitting that tho 
current Liven are late compositions and quite untrustworthy, there 
still remains a considerable nucleus of authentic information, 
partly derived from writings of the Saint himself, partly from 
other contemporary fragments. And the story, even when divested 
of all adventitious adjuncts, is uot without a romance and pathos 
of its own which must naturally appeal to the fervid imagina¬ 
tion—we cannot nay of his countrymen, for St. Patrick was not 
an Irishman—but of his adopted countrymen and children in the 
Christian faith. 

St. Patrick may fairly be callod the Apostle of Ireland, as St. Au¬ 
gustine may fairly be called tho Apostle of England, though neither 
of them was the first to introduce the Gospel into the country. 
Palladium who seems to have been a Briton, went over to preach m 
Ireland about 430, and is said to have built three churches there, 
besides baptizing a largo number of converts. But his success 
alarmed tho heathen, and the king of the province iu which he 
was at work ordered him to quit the country, and he therefore 
returned to Britain. Hence it came to be a proverb—“ Not- to 
Palladius, but Patrick, God granted the conversion of Ireland." 
The first advent of Patrick, however, was hot very like that of a 
preacher or apostle, llis birth—about 3S7—has been variously as¬ 
signed to Scotland undb'rance. He himself tells us that his father was 
Culpurmus, a deacon, w ho also held the office of decuriou, and his 
grandfather the priest Potitus. 'When he was sixteen, on Irish king 
who was ravaging that part of the const whore ho was carried him 
off with several uther youths, and he became the slave of a man 
named Milcho, who is variously described as a prince or a magi¬ 
cian, or merely a wealthy landovfncr. Patrick was employed iu 
looking after his sheep, and lie tells us that, having before been 
careless about religion, he now in his exile and slavery turned 
to God, and used to rise very early in the morning to pray 
before daylight. lie does not tell us, wliat later Imgiograpners 
have added, that he used to repuut the whole psalter every (lay, 
which, considering that he was not likely to find breviaries on the 
Irish bogs, would have been a feat little short of miraculous. 
After six years he fled, in consequence, he tells us, of a vision, and 
fouud a ship on the const which carried him bark tu Prance. They 
landed in Brittany, and Patrick set off on foot for his home. lie 
tells us a story of how on the road he lutd eaten some pork after a 
long abstincnco from food, and the result, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, was a bad attack of nightmare, in which he fancied Satan 
was rolling stones over his chest. lie cried out, “ Elias, Elias! ” 
whereupon the sun shone out upon him, and he awoke. Hero agaiu 
his biographers find an edifying example of his invocation of sAints. 
No doubt he did invoke thorn according to the usual practice of 
the age, but it is much more probable that his sleeping adjurations 
were addressed in this case not to saints, Hebrew or Christian, but 
to the Pttgau deity “Helios,” or the sun, who seeing to havo 
promptly responded to them. Some time after his Teturn homo ho 
hud another vision, apparently suggested by the account of the 
man of Macedonia in the Acts. A man appeared to him in a 
dream bringing a letter, on which was written “the voice of 
the Irish,” and then came a sound of many voices from an 
Irish forest, “ O holy boy t come over, and dwell again 
among us.” Patrick awoko greatly affected, but it was many 
years before he obeyed the mysterious call. Most of the 

intervening period he appears to have spent under tho guidance 
of St. Germain of Ament*, whom ho accompanied in 429 on 
liis expedition into Britain to put down the Pelagian heresy. In 
431 Germain scut him to Rome, where the legendary lives make 
him receive episcopal consecration lrum Pope Celestine; but of 
this thero is no evidence whatever, and his own statements aro 
inconsistent with it. He was really consecrated at Eboria, or 
Evreux, after learning tho failure of the mission of Palladius. 

It was in 432, nearly thirty years after ho was first brought 
to Ireland as a slave, that the shepherd boy returned os a 
Christian bishop to his adopted country. His first convert was 
a chief in tho county of Down, but he set off thence to find 
his old master. Milcho, however, refused to listen to him, and, 
according to the later legends, could find no available method of 
resisting the force of his eloquence except to burn down hiehouso 
uud perish in tho flames. Un tho following Easier Dav J^rick 
had an opportunity of preaching to an assembly of native kings and 
magi, who were assembled for a religious solemnity at Btano, and 
on this occasion he plucked a shamrock to symbolize the mystery of 
the Trinity. Wecaunot linger over the remarkable nfinfoUtercoorded 
on this occasion, in one of which the B&int’g chasuble played a con¬ 
spicuous part. The result of his discourses was . that he gained pew 
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mission to preach tho Gospel freely in lrolnud, and a great- number 
<»f Uiptisms took place during Kttator week, whence originated the 
jWiival of “ St. l'nlrick's Baptism,” anciently observed in Ireland 
oti April 5. \V« next hear of nis christening the daughters of King 
Lcogre at Oruachan (Ologher), and then seven princes in Mayo. 
Alter ten years ho left Northern Ireland under tho episcopal charge 
oi’ Secumlinus, and went on a mission through Leinster and 
Munster, where ho spent several years, and made many converts, 
including Aenger, tho king's son, whom he baptized atGnahel. At 
length he fixed the eito of his metropolitan see at Armagh, whore 
\ve come across one of those touching stories of sympathy with 
the lower animals so often occurring in the lives of the Saints, 
On mounting the hill Jie had chosen for building upon, Patrick 
found a roe with her fawn lying ou tho spot where tho 
altar of the cathedral now stands. His companions would have 
killed it, but ho took the fawn on his shoulders to a place of safety, 
mill the roe trotted after him. The foundation of tho pritmitiul 
m o was his last public act. It need hardly be added that the story 
first promulgated by Jocolyn seven centuries afterwards of his 
making a pilgrimage to Koine to obtain the pallium mid tho con¬ 
firmation of the Holy Sea is purely fabulous. He tells us himself 
iu liia Confession, written in his old age, that ho had 
boon expressly commanded by Christ never to leave Ireland, and 
would not even bo tibaeiii for tho purpose of visiting bis 
relations. lit* Hpeftks in his Confession of the grantor part of the 
population as Christian, and of hiving ordained ole ray every¬ 
where. lie died at Saul on March 17, 4O5, according to hr. 
J.anignn, which would make him seventy-eight. Dr. Todd's dale 
of 49.3 is certainly incorrect. Some of his biographers chose to 
extend his life in order to carry out the nun logy with Moses 
Mi'jm'sted to their minds by bis contest with the i/unp, which they 
b id surrounded with various miraculous incidents, uud there iaucon- 
(itdou in tlu? catalogue of Archbishops preserved at Armagh between 
liiin and a namesake of his sum.'lined Mentor. Ah St. (leorge slew 
the dragon, so tho St. Patrick of legendary renown cleared Ireland of 
NTpenti*. and ho is accordingly represented in pictures expelling 
1 hem with his pastoral Mali’, probably designed us a symbolical 
record of his expelling e\il spirits by ihu conversion of the beutheu. 

So far the legend lias a sound historical basis. St. Patrick, ns 
baa been already observed, occupies tho same posilion towards 
.Irish, ns St. Augustine of (Jantcrbnry towards Fnglish, Uhrit- 
tiriuiiy. He is very far indeed from being a mythical personage, 
lmt he lives and moves in popular hagiology in an atmosphere of 
miracle and myth, and many of the ancient traditions about him 
arc of the quaintest. Thu heathen magi who oppose him are struck 
down by the angels with snowballs out of heaven ; i 1 '- hems his 
goat which had been stolen blaming out of the belly of the robber ; 
Ids chasuble remains iinconsuined, while the heathen prionl who 
hud ventured to put it on is burnt 10 death, But on tlieao marvels 
we need riot dwell. Those who are cutious in such mailers may 
iilid theiu in uny Ilf tho cunvul biographies. Bui the real intoiChl 
of his life and his abiding claim «ui ibe grateful \eiieration of 
Irishmen rest on better grounds than those. Jt is true after all 
tlut the schoolboy of sixteen, who was lorn from his distant homo 
suul set to watch his musters sheep on the moors <d‘ Antrim, re¬ 
turned in bis nuiturer ago ns a missionary bishop, and spent oxer 
thirty years in travelling up and down the country to pleach the 
G up pul, and there ho laid his bones, though the exact spot ..f his 
burial has been disputed. It. is unlbrtunato that it dul not full 
within the. scheme of Montalcinberl’s }V extern At oak* - -for Patrick 
had no monastic diameter—to do lor him what he has dnno for .>1. 
(Vluinba. lint his best record is to bo found in the national 
Christianity which In* tirst esliiLiisLied in Ireluud, and which has 
;mrvived t xumd all subsequent couxulsious ur corruptions, 1mm Jiia 
dnv to our own. 


TEWKLSMKY AM) WOIU'KSTER. 

O F tho great churches ou the Severn, one has kftteiv undergone 
the process culled “ renuintimi,’ 1 white. at uuother it. is only 
just, beginning. At Worevutel the my/fler stands idmo&l like a 
new thing from one end to the .f lit Tew Ices bury t lie, work has 
us yet got only a very little way. And at Tewkesbury zealous 
friend-9 of the work liaxo been known to augur that it will come to 
something belter than the work b.i-- come to at W orcester, because 
Tewkesbury lias leas money to upend than Worcester had. The 
promoters of the restoration at Tewkesbury have not got more than 
enough for the men* necessary purposes of making the church sound 
and lit for its use; wo suspect that they have not got nearly enough 
for that; certainly they have nothing to spend ori the inure luxury 
of wiping out tho history of the building. Not Jong ago wo lie.ud 
of n church in the same part of Luglnnd, whose name and the nuiue 
of whose pastor wb have forgotten ; but we remember tho main 
point that the pastor whs threatening to “ bring tho church into 
harmony.'* VV'c forget whether the older parts were to be brought 
into harmony with tho newer, or the newer into harmony with tho 
older; nor does it in tho least matter. Harmonv was to be 
brought about somehow; that is to say,the history of the building 
wiv* to be got rid of. Now ihe daemon ol‘ harmony lms had con¬ 
siderable sacrifices made to his t uitutt at Worcester ; at Tewkesbury 
there seems to be no fear of ins thrusting himself into the sanc¬ 
tuary. There seems ns yet to be every, hope of starving him out; 
the^ wolf is kept from "the door by an opposite process to that 
which that proverb commonly expresses. Dropping metaphors, 
at Worcester the large inserted windows whose insertion was 


part of tho history of the building have been made away 
with, simply because they were insertions, something later 
and less beautiful in themselves than what they supplanted. It IA 
a pity that they were over put in; but, when they once wens in^ 
it was a destroying of history to turn them out again. At Tewbea*. 
bury a votary of harmony would be at once tempted to make an 
assault on tin* west front.. What business lias that huge late* 
Perpendicular window, what business has that poor doorway 
below, thrust iu under that noblest of Norman arches? Amo- 
lately none; blit there they aro, and there thoy must Slav, tho 
very "extremity of tho mischief that they have done of iteoU makes, 
it necessary that they should stay. For what should anybody put 
instead of thorn ? ICvery architectural student kuows that the 
west front of Tewkesbury is ono of tho greatest of architectural 
puzzles. The design was clearly changed during the building of 
the church; but what was the original design, and what was tho 
design into which it Svus changed Y That stately arch must have- 
been meant to open into something within or without; but into* 
what whs it meant to open ? We might have known something 
more about it, if these insertions of the sixteenth century hoa 
1 lexer been made. But, fur that very reason, they must stay in the 
place where they never ought to have been put. They are safe,, 
because they hinder us from knowing what to put in tfieir stead. 
Then* they arc, a part, though certainly not tiu attractive part, of 
the history of the minster. If they were taken away, there would. 
Ik* nothing to succeed thorn but some modern guesswork or 
other which to the historical mind would bo less attractive still. 

At the other end of the minster uo one would probably curry 
love of harmony so far iw to propose to bring buck the apse—one* 
of our very few polygonal apses—to its original state before the* 
changes of tho fourteenth century. Yet even here one could 
almost xvish that wo hud the building as it was finished eariy^ itt 
the twelfth. The lloniuncwpie design is otherwise so perfect 
from one end of tlu* church to tho other, liven in tho apse, the 
ground-plan is nut touched ; the massive Norman piers were simply 
u little rwit-r-d to curry the pointed arches. As it is, with tho largo 
ch-rcstory windows and elaborate vaulted roof coining down at 
once ou these massive arcades, the eastern limb looks luw, which 
most likely was not the. case while tho Norman design remained, 
untouched. For, just as in the neighbouring Abbey of Gloucester,, 
which was begun a little before Tewkesbury, the design of the curly 
limb must have betn far more satisfactory than that ofthonavn. 
In the nave of Texxkenbury the fault of Gloucester, tho exaggerated 
height of the piois, swallowing up the irilorium mid clerestory,, 
is i \a;jgeruted lurt her still. The eastern limb iu both cases lul- 
loxve l tho moro usual proportion, suul must lmve been a iuoto 
plea ling design. 

At Tewkesbury all that is needed is simple presortation, reatom- 
liou iu the true cous u r\ative sense which that unlucky word hus- 
nlui'.st lost, it is to L« Jiopcd that those who have taken the matter 
in hand may be at once able to do 1 Huh much, and may not be 
tempted In do more*. In such a work as this they may fairly look 
lbr help beyond their own neighbourhood. .Such a church as that 
of Ti-wkcsiuiry is a national monument, nnd iu any country but 
Login r.d it would be formally recognized ns such. Neither tho 
scale of the minster itself, great as it is, nor 1 its historical aesociar- 
tions, varied and interesting us they tire, can put Tewkesbury quit© 
on a lex el xx iLb St. Albans. Still the work at Tewkesbury 
may bo looked on iih holding on the w* stein side of Lngluiid a 
position answering to that held by tho work at St. Album* on. 
the eastern side. And both raise, nearly but not quite, tho 
question of internal arrangement. At AVorcester the final 
result of discussions «m this r oint ia a stale of tilings whicte 
is eminently a halting between two opinions. At Lichfield,. 
Hereford, Chichester, Llandiitf, tho nave b.*.s again become tho- 
nave and the choir the choir. »Ve cannot say that this ia altogether 
so at Worcester; and yet there is not tho same utter blocking up 
which there was in the days of ignorance. Tho thing is half 
done ; there is nothing between nave and choir but a light screen 
>et them is provision lbr a congregation in the choir, and provision, 
for a choir in the nave. Yet Worcester is not of the vast size of 
York ; nor is its choir lifted up like that of Uanterbury j nor had 
| it n magnificent ancient screen like that of Kxoter; iu all which, 
cases xvo fully allow that thore is 11 real difficulty in putting each 
part of the church to its proper u»o. it looks as if tit Worcester - 
ihinga were half understood, nut only half. What lias been do no 
at Lichfield might lmve been done there; but it has not. Now on 
I this point there is u good deal of difficulty at St. Albans; there is 
none at, Tewkesbury. Tewkesbury, there i» no doubt, was of old 
a divided or double church, wills the parish church in the con-' 
struetive nave. The church which Henry tho Kighth’s commis¬ 
sioners “ deemed superfluous,” and which the parishioners with so 
praiseworthy a spirit bought of tho King, was, be) ond all doubt, only 
the monastic portion to the oast of their own parish church, Bui. 
whatever barrier once parted the two lias been altogether swept, 
avx ay, and the minster can be laid put as a whole from ono end to 
tho other. There can be no doubt that the right thing will m 
to place the choir where the monastic choir was, to occupy a 9 A 
choir the full length which, as in most of the Romanesque min¬ 
sters, has clear preparation made for it in the building itseJfc 
Doubtless Tewkesbury Abbey is now formally a mere parish 
church ; but it is impossible to look op one of these great- min¬ 
sters as that and nothing more. Borne day they may hS'SOrite* 
thing more; if not cathedral, at least collegiate, praoticaftyjif hot 
formally. Kven os it ia, they are often the scene of 
gatherings of various kinds, when, if at no crtltefc; rime* . 30 $* 
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•choir cm discharge their several functions. And Anyhow the wore 
building demands that its arrangement tdrnll be in some kina of 
proRortX»a to its architectural majesty. We believe that there is 
little doubt that at Tewkesbury the right arrangement will bo car¬ 
ried out, that tbe choir will bo in its right place towards the mid¬ 
tower, and will occupy the whole space marked out lor it in the 
plan of the building. 

Now at Tewkesbury this can bo done, because the minster is, 
after all,, of no gigantic size, and because whatever barrier there 
was between the monastic and parochial portions has vanished. 
Even if it ware a screen as noble as Alby wo cannot weep for it; 
if it wore standing now, wo could not bring oursulves to destroy 
it ; but we cannot feel sorry that somebody did destroy it, wo 
Jkuow not when, without our knowing anything about it. But at 
St: Albans both the vast scale of the building, and the existence 
of the grand screen which divided the two parts of the church, 
make the case much harder. Wo believe that St. Albans never 
was strictly a divided church like Tewkesbury •, whatever rights 
any kyfolk had in the minster were by sufferance; still, whatever 
was the legal aspect of the cose, the actual arrangements are the 
same os those of the churches which were really two distinct pro¬ 
perties. There is the screen forming the reredoa to what was 
practically, if not legally, the parisli church to the west of it. 
There it is. and its existence would seem to involve u service in 
the nave." But then the vast size of the building brings the 
remedy. There is the rerudos ready; choir, nave, everything may 
.be made to the west of it; there .is plenty of room for all. The only 
way out of tho dilliculty seems to be to treat Tewkesbury as one 
church, but boldly to treat St. Albans as two. At Worcester an 
unhappy mean has boon hit on which is neither the one nor the 
other. 

Tho church of Worcester stands out in English history ns tho 
church of three great prelates, each tlui follow-worker of tho lay 
hero of Jus time. It is tho church of Lytioir, of Wulfatun, and 
■of Waiter of Cantilupe, tho comrades of Uodwiuo, of Harold, 
•and of Simon. Of these three great names, that of WuHbtnn 
stands out as tho builder of tho earlier remaining parts of the 
existing church. But it is sad to see his work all scraped and 
made new. May tho uoarly contemporary work at Towkesn 
<bury ho spared such a late! Tho work of tho conqueror 
■of Glamorgan does not indeed speak to us like tho work of the 
naiut who helped Harold to win tho hearts of tho men of 
Northumberland. Yet tho historical associations of Tewkesbury 
.are not small, and they need no* tricking out ol‘ legend to adorn 
them, lirihtric and Earl Hubert, and a crowd of later Karls, are 
all at home there, to say nothing of the da}a wh«:i tho Yorkist 
■conqueror broke his faith to the man who had taken shelter 
within tho abbey walls. Tho present west front too kae one 
feature of special interest, one which strangely connects Worcester, 
Tewkesburv, and St Albans. Jn all these, in tho turrets 
at Tewkesbury, in the tower at. St. Albans, in tho slype at 
’Worcester, we ace abundant proof that, even after tbe is»>rnmti 
■Conquest, tho older aits of England did in aomu measure affect, 
tbe style which came iu from beyond sea. Not only English 
Wulfatan, who wept on destroying the works of his predecessors, 
but Haul of Si. Albans himself, the special dospicerof Englishmen, 
-could not. help, in building upon English ground, borrowing sumo 
touches from the works of the elder day. The balusters in tho 
turrets at Tewkesbury *are perhaps tho very latest iubUmrcs iu 
a church of any size of Norman work distinctly retaining marks of 
Old-English iutluence. Such a feature dues not badly express in 
atone the character of the time when the front arose. Tim Lion 
of Justice was on the throne, the King under whom Normans 
and English bocamo one, tho King whoso sou was to take his 
jplace among tho lords of Tuwkosbuiy. Would that, borides thu 
minster of his father-in-law, wo had tho “ ruagniiicit doiuus ” which 
Earl Robert owned at Tewkesbury, to tell us its much of th» 
domestic art of the time as tho minster docs of Us ecclesiastical 
■art. 


MISSIONARY ZEAL ACCORDING TO MODERN LIGHTS. 

nPILL Rev. S. M‘Earl one, a missionary in New fiuinea, hits just 
J- sent home a curious account of what he calls “ au interesting 
drip” up the Ely River, which was no doubt very inloresting to the 
•explorers, and Mod also an interest, though of a dilferent kind, for 
•the People visited- Tho party started* in a steamer from Uapo 
York on the $rti December last, aud was Accompanied by soma of 
•the chiefs of Kut au and Turituri—two villages on ilia mainland, 
the people of which were on friendly terms with those at the mouth 
-of tfie river—who were to act as introducers and interpreters. The 
Katau natives described the people of the Fly River as being 
very numerous find great warriors, aud declared that they were 
more Afraid of them than of white men with guus. When the ex¬ 
pedition got into the river, a number of natives in canoes put olf 
from one of the banks, waving green boughs as a sign of 
peace, and apparently intending 'to go to the steamer, but 
were obliged to give up the attempt on account of the strong tide. 
Next morning five ©ftnoayem© off, with six men in each, carrying 
green boughs, and yams Hr sale. The men went on board the 
Oteamer, fnd were very IViendly; but Mr. M‘Earlajw had his ane- 
“ ‘pm* On the following mmmg the expedition started with the 
. but pedther the fiffpily chief nor any of his people came to 

_them oft When, however, they had steamed about six wiles 

farther on, they saw five large canoes filled with armed men put 


off from an island a few miles ahead, nnd enter a creek on tbe 
opposite side, while shortly afterwards four other* issued from Urn 
same place and bero down upon the vessel. Mr. M*Karlene 
Bunwoted that this was nn attempt lo surprise his party ih tho 
middle of the river, where they would bo exposed to arrows from 
both sides. L> uder sitch eircuniAtnncea it might have boomed nat ural 
cither to pause or go back a little, until sonic parley could be had 
with the natives, iu order to ttacertaiirtheir intentions. But Mr. 
M’Earhkno is evidently a umu who diriikts temporizing, and prefer* 
lndil nnd decisive action. " To steam away was out of tho ques¬ 
tion,” benuu,e in the first pla^e them would bo a difficulty in 
keeping to the channel, and the canoes might overtake the 
steamer, nnd in thu next nlacc because —ami tins was no doubt 
tho decisive reason—“ Wo hud made our minds not to ruturn 
ou account of the hostility of tho nati\e».” The writer appear* 
to bo himself dimly conscious that this “ may at first sight appear 
a strange resolution for a missionary to make ”; but bo thinks 
that “a little consideration will prove, even to the satisfac¬ 
tion of tho Peace Society, that it U humane.’ 1 Ilia argument 
on this point is highly characteristic, though whether it will 
be quite satisfactory to the I*eace Society remains to be seen. “ If,” 
ho says, 11 wo had left the natives with the impression that 
they had driven us away, they would certainly have attacked tho 
next vessel visiting the Ely with, if possible, greater confidence 
tbfiu they attacked us, and tho result to themselves especially 
would have been most fatal.” It was necessary, iu the opinion of 
this mcAfciigcr of peace and good will, that the natives 
should mvivc an important lesson:—“ They had to learn the 
superiority of European weapons und the folly of Attempt ring to 
capture European vessels, nnd wo felt tlwt it would bo dii- 
cidedly to their advantage to learn the lesson from the deck of a 
missionary vessel, where wo hoped to leach it without lose of life. 
So our duty seemed to lie to stand and light, rather Hutu run 
away, and the result will prove that we did right.” 

Mr. M‘Eurlaue then gives u very graphic and lively narrative of 
tho way iu which, from the missionary point of view, he and his 
friends inculcatod tbe necessary Icssuii." We are not told that, up to 
this point, any attempt Wita made to come to an understanding with 
the natives. It was assumed from the “ war costume” of tbe people 
in canoes, and their “yells and gestieulalions”—a phrase winch 
perhaps only means that the Englishmen could not make out what 
whh said—that they were bent upon war. Some of the natives 
approached in a boat, and then one of the friemliy chiefs on 
hoard was told to shout that tho strangers did not want to light} 
but the natives, according to Mr. M'Earlane, laughed mockingly, 
aud a iked why we had Coiuo lo their land? “They seemed, * 
he adds, “ delighted at tho prospect of our capture, and from 
their jeering attitude wore evidently Confident of success." It 
is just possible, however, that thu natives did not under¬ 
stand what was shouted to them : aud it dues not appear that 
any ting of truce was shown, or other dk-iinct intimation of peace¬ 
ful* intentions made by the misriuimry vessel. Mr. M'iurUne 
had evidently made up his mind from tho first that they meant; 
mischief, and that he would have to give them it lesson — n< >t 
exactly in tho way «»f turning tho otter ihock—and lie did not 
think it nectssary t j waste aav time in preliminaries. “ Thi-v 
were counting llieir chickens belora they went hatched,” ho 
pleasantly says; “but, although we did not desire wav, we 
xvero quite prepared for it, b.*lieving tlutt our heads will be 
of more service to the mission eau*«» ou our shoulders than 
on a pole iu tho ’middle of a heathen village up the Ely 
River.” This view of the matter, hu\\i:\:r, lea\e4 out of account 
that the missionary need not have provoked a fight, and could 
have gum; back with his head on his shoulders os lie came. 
But his blood was evidently up, and he sniffed the battle in the 
air. “The war party,” as be calls the people whose country he 
w;is invading by armed force, “ come ou shouting and veiling." 
“We therefore tired across tho hows of the first canoe, which caused 
them to hesitate lov the moment; it was hut for a moment, how¬ 
ever ; tor on they came again morn furiouriy than before.” “ Bang ! 
bang!” cries the revereud gentleman in a sort of ecstasy at tho 
recollection of tho iiisilludo; “ton bullets struck the bow of one 
of the canoes. Instantly the warriors’'—this is apparently a 
sneer—“dropped their bows and mrows ami seized their paddies, 
which they seemed to think would re niter them better nt-rviiv, 
and pulled as for life.” Aud then ho tdi-tllii tho poor cru.it un;* in 
retreat. “They could not possibly h:i\«i been more united m t lie 
attack than they' were iu the ivUvrit, aud never did their cmiu*ms tly 
over tho calm suvlacu of the river so suifily.” In his f:leu no men 
targets himself so far us to cxelnim “It wuV like u icgutla." 

This apostle of peace finds it uoemtian, be lore proceeding further 
wiili his narrathc, lo vindicate tho tuiiiiury prowess of his o.vpedi- 
tion. “Of course wo could easily ini\o shot anumber of them ’ — 
that is, the native*— 1 “ had we desired to do so, but it was quite un¬ 
necessary : doubtlws they had reasoning powers sufficient to eou- 
vince them that wluit would go through a canoe might easily go 
through thoir bodies.” Still, »U a (Ihrisiiun man, he was anxious 
to do thorn another good turn; so, “ in order to deepen ihe L im¬ 
pression we bad made, we sent several bullets beyond themlt iliiov 
pulled a way.” Wheu they were about a mile off, they had staekeuclt 
a little, and then “ Mr. timethurat, our ouginoer, wluo has a gwd 
ride, and is a good shot, dropped a. bullet now them, which sUrU.d 
them off’ again.” There can be no doubt that Hr* MMariane j* 
perfectly honest in bis impression that, the natives bad planned an 
attarit; but it is at least Mtafo that the actual hostilities were 
entirely on his own aide. The natives had not shot a single arrow, 
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uinl were received with a discharge of musketry. Mr. M‘Fariaue, 
notwithstanding his military urdour, probably dues not know much 
about shooting, or he would understand that random shots, though 
meant only to frighten, and not to kill, are apt to be dangerous 
even when tired by the best marksmen. The only excuse which is 
offered for opening lira on the natives is that they might possibly 
have sent a shower of poisoned arrows on board, and m that case 
“ it might have been dillicult to restrain the crew from firing on 
the natives ” in oarnest; but this is a purely hypothetical difa¬ 
culty, and there is no proof either that the natives intended to 
ii8o their bows or that, their arrows were poisoned. The result of 
this attack wus that the natives obtained reinforcements and re¬ 
turned to see what was going on. They were “ shouting and 
yelling ’’ as before, much to tho missionary's disgust, and had their 
laws ready ; but again, without waiting to see whether they would , 
attack, he gave them “ a few shots,” which caused them to sheer ! 
off. Some of the crow then went off in u bout and followed them, j 
driving them on to the mainland, and capturing one of their | 
canoes, which was cut up for fuel, “us a punishment for their ' 
unprovoked attack/’ In point of fact, it appears tint it was not tho 
natives who made an unprovoked attack, hut the missionary. 

On the following day tho expedition espied several huge canoes, 
idled with armed men in war costume, pulling along tho hank of 
the river, 44 evidently trying to get ahead, which led us to suspect 
treachery/* Soon niter tho party found the mosquitoes and other 
insects a terrible pest, nnd also began to sailer from dropsy in tho 
logs; and so they resolved to return. As they passed down, ‘‘the 
howlers,” as Mr. M‘Faria mu contemptuously culls them, enrao on 
tho beach, and also sent some canoes oil*; and lie adds, ** We 
waved them towards us with u piece of red calico, and made other 
friendly demonstrations.” We should doubt, however, whether a 
red rag would naturally bo understood by tho natives ns a signal of 
peace, and the other friendly demonstrations may have been equally 
unintelligible. At least, the result was that some one, after “ ges¬ 
ticulating”—Mr. M 4 Fariano cannot excuse this sad habit—shot an 
arrow, which, however, fell short of the steamer. Upon which 44 wo 
replied with a bullet, which dropped near his canoe, leading him to 
abandon his intention nnd weapons.” Then, “ in order to show 
them how completely they wore iu our power, and how easily we 
might injure them if wo desired, we sent a bullet near them after 
they had landed on the bank, :uid thought themselves safe, upon 
which they took to the bush, no doubt feeling that it was better to 
bo friendly with such people than to attack them." Perhaps thnv 
might also feel that it would bo hotter to have nothing to do with 
such people than to have them lor spiritual p:ci i.-j and master. 
Subsequently quite a licet of canoes appeared, m«d Mi. M*Furhuie 
nutlces tho following philosophical though ungrammatical reHectioi.. 
-—“Having seen the power of our weapons, we had reason to 
fear that tlio attack, if made, would ho a most determined one, as 
their only hope of success lay in their hoarding and over¬ 
powering us, so wo prepared for defence/’ It should here bo ob¬ 
served that, in the iir&t instance, the notion was that tho natives 
might easily he frightened; now it was apprehended that they would 
bo exasperated, which was perhaps a more reasonable expectation. 
It would seem, however, that Mi. M*l*ariane was not very con¬ 
fident As to his position, and at length, instead of opening lire, 
he tried the plan of conciliating his supposed euemiof. Assuring 
them through an interpreter that “we did not Vs suit to light 
and had como to bo their friends/’ Hut -.-riiranpe to say—“still 
they would not come near the vessel/* Again, ho savs, “ Wo 
made all sorts of friendly demonstjuiiuns without apparently pro¬ 
ducing any effect, at least any favourable impression.” Them is 
something almost amusing in the innocent simplicity with which 
Mr. M‘Farlano, who was always ftndy to tiro at the natives with¬ 
out giving them any warning, or waiting for an attack, professes 
to be amazed at tho suspicion which the natives entertained of him. 
nnd his friends. When the latter found that tho frioiylW demon¬ 
strations did not answer, they “threw a charge of dyuumito over¬ 
board, with a long fuse, \thi*li would allow, it' to sink to the 
bottom*, and them (the natives) to approach it before exploding.” 
This frightened the natives very much, but they do not seem to 
have been revengeful; for when tho missionary vessel stuck fast on 
h bank of a river, with a falling tide, end tho 44 prnepcct was any¬ 
thing but cheerful,” those on board tried to coax the natives with 
soft words and presents, and found them very fr iendly. “ Tho 
natives,” wo are told, “ had evidently abandoned the idea of attack¬ 
ing us, and were disposed to be friendh ”; the truth being that 
the natives had apparently never attacked them at nil, except 
that one let off an ineffectual arrow, while the missionary had been 
persistently peppering the natives with bullets, and scattering them 
with dynamite. It seems, iu fact, more likely than not that the 
natives would luivo been friendly from tho first if tho missionary 
had not begun by shooting at them. 

Mr. M 4 Far)ano winds up his stirring narrative of this 
glorious expedition by stating that he is 44 prepared to make an¬ 
other trip next season,” if the directors of his Society approve. 
Perhaps, however, the directors, after studying this do- 
snatch, may think twice before they permit a repetition of 
ihe hostile operations which Mr. M'Fariane apparently takes 
so much pleasure in directing and describing. It is stated 
that 44 several important ends" have been gained by this 
visit, push as proving that there is roallv a navigable river 
there, teaching “ notorious savages ” tbe “ folly and danger of 
attacking Eurupeati vessels/' establishing a “genuine and firm 
friendship with tho natives,” aiul—last not least—obtaining 41 a 
ccnaideraolo number of speciingns of birds, beetles, &c.” This 


catalogue of. tho fruits of Mr. M'Farlano’s ministry is certainly au 
odd variation cm an old and familiar theme. Whether a friend* 
ship cultivated in Mr. M 4 Farlatte’» fashion is likelv to prove 
genuine and lirm may be imagined. It must also w remem¬ 
bered that, though no one neetuB to have been killed, his bullettfr 
might havo proved fatal, with tho result of exasperating the 
natives, ns he himself at one time feftred, and that when ho 
and hia party were helpless and in danger tbe natives took pity 
on them and came to their assistance. On the whole, it is not' 
clear that this enterprising missionary may not havo something to 
learn from these 4 ‘ notorious, howling savages" in the matter pf 
(/lm&tian love and charity. Mr. M'Farlono's story of apostolic 
labour is perhaps curious rather than edifying; and it will bo 
interesting to see whether tho Missionary Society which employs 
him will invito him to undertake another military trip on it* 
behalf. 


THE QUEEN’S INDIAN TITLE. 

W IT ILK there is a wide divergence of opinion as to the re¬ 
spective fitness of the titles 44 Empress” and 44 Queen” aa 
best suited for expressing tho Queen’s power and authority over 
India, a still more puzzling question has been raised as to tho form 
in which tho new title is to be presented to the people of that 
country, fa the title itself to bo simply put before them aud in¬ 
troduced into their languages, or is it to be translated P and, if 
translated, what is to bo the word ? Wo will leave the first 
question for a while and consider the latter one. Sir George 
Campbell asserted in the debate, with a thoughtlessness surprising 
in a man of his knowledge and experience, that Queen or Empress- 
must be alike translated by oue word, liddshtlh or Pddnhdh. It 
has since, however, been made clearly manifest that there is no 
such limitation in the choice of terms. 

The languages of India arc numerous, but they are reducible to. 
thieo classes— I iruvidi&n, Hindu, and Mahomedan. The Dm vidian 
lniiguiiges, ns earliest in date and occupation, have been so deeply 
intlucuced hv Hindu supremacy, and Sanskrit words have been 
so thoroughly engrafted upon them, that any good aud appropriate 
Sanskrit word would in all probability be acceptable to tho race? 
speaking Tamil, Tolugu, or other Dravklian tongues, Whal 
Sanskrit word llien can be found to represent adequately tin.- 
dignity about to ho conferred upon Her Majesty ¥ Them is 
no lack of titles in Sanskrit for lord and ruler, but they am 
ehielly descriptive compounds, such as adhipafi, 44 over-lord r ; 
hhu-pafi, “ lord of the earth,” and numbers of others; but these 
must all be cast aside in favour of the various ten ms of tho word 
rdja, derived from the roof raj, to rule. Does then the title rdja, 

<u any of its compound forms, convey a full and distinct idea of 
the exalted dignity of the monarch of Great Hritain, Ireland, and 
India Y Professor Max Midler, in a letter to 1 ho Timet, has urged 
the adoption of the words ttdhirdja , 44 supreme king,” or Rapid-' 
hiruja, 44 king over kings,” ns being not only in every way suitable, 
but as likely to be 44 appreciated and lovou by every true sou of 
India.” It is pleasant to see the Professor’s devotion to his beloved 
Sanskrit, and if the titles he proposes conveyed now the same sense 
of dignity and authority as in Vedic days, not a word could las 
said against them. Hut tho question is not what these words 
meaiit/two or three thousand years ago, but what meaning is now 
attached to them. It is hardly necessary to say that the word 
Rd/a lias fallen from its high estate— fallen with a greater fall even 
than Esquire in England, Rajas everywhere abound. Maharajas, 
or great Rajas, are, or may at any time be, as numerous % 
for there is nothing to prevent any Raja from increasing 
his dignity by prefixing the word 44 great.” There are 
hitndreds of Maharaja*. The form Adhirdja , 44 supremo rAja,” 
is not much affected; but the term Rdjddhirdja, or 44 king 
over kings,” tho title which Professor Muller prefers, is one 
very commonly met wilh. It is assumed by great zemindars 
ami men of territorial possessions who havo no pretensions to 
princely authority. Even this grand titlo is surpassed by one more 
imposing, and Maluirdjddhirdja , 44 great king over kings,” is- 
familiar enough under its ordinary form of Mahd Jtdja JViet Raj, 
often with the incongruous addition of the Mali'omcdan titlo 
Bahadur, “ tho bru\o.” 'The word Raja in its simple and all its 
intensified forms bus Income too cheap. None of them carry 
with them imy higher idea than that of a great, rich, and powerful 
country innguate. Sovereigns liko Hcindia and Ilolkar may bear 
them, but those potentates add lustre to the titles, and derive no 
dignity from them. Tho title which perhaps stands highest in 
Hindu estimation is that of Rand, not in virtue of any merits of 
its own, but as being tho distinctive title of the ancient house of 
Oodeypore. It is unnecessary to say anything about tho word 
Rdui, 44 queen,” for that has met with much the same into m 
Raja, in one sense indeed it has fallen lower, for it is said 
to be applied to a class, a veiy limited class, of women—imported 
Circassians—and, as applied to them, it conies far nearer to “ quean ” 
than “ queen.” Even before tho days of the Mahomedan invasion the 
title Rtija had fallen from its pristine dignity; and during the long 
centuries of Mussulman rule, little or no check was placed upon its 
adoption. Tho reigning Sultan mighAgratify a deserving Hindu 
adherent by conferring upon him thermic of Rdt at M(tits, but the 
newly ennobled chief often found that an indolent neighbour who 
staved at home, nursed his money-bags, and extondedhis poswssion^ 
quietly took to himself the same title without afiy ttouMa, and with* 
out any service rendered to the State. Contemporaries might honour 
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the one anddespise the othenhut titelapseof 
wiyedAway the difference, end the descend# of both held them* 

met Open an equality,, At the sword MM *iu ell lie compound* 
it wed thus ocmmonfrby subjects of Her Migrate it will hot end 
taonoi convey that idea of supreme power which (he dear tide 


The Mahometan renal titles stand upon a different basis, for 
they have retained weir dignity* Mahmud of Ghazni bore (he 
title of Sultfa, and that title was continued through the long line 
of his successors, down to the last of the Moghul emperors. All, 
or at any rate the great majority, of these sovereigns called them¬ 
selves also Bddaltdh (at Pddthdh, a mere variety of spelling). In 
their inscriptions they frequently took the high-sounding title of 
ShdAan+hdh. The term Mahk was randy uded in India, but 
was common enough in other Mahomednn countries. The word 
Sultdn is of Arabic origin, and conveys a clear and distinct idea 
of kingly rule. One writer in the daily prosB lias asserted 
that it is a delegated title ; but os it was borne by Baber, 
Akber, and Aunmgzob, and as wo now have the Sultan of Turkey, 
the reputed head of the Mussulman world, it is diiiicult to see 
where the notion of delegation comes from. It would be hard 
to find an Oriental word which more unequivocally signifies 
ruler; but it fs the title of a well-known potentate, and it would bo 
hardly agreeable to English feeling to extend the list of the Sultana 
of India ny the addition of our Queen's name. Shah nnd Bddshdh 
are Persian titles, both signifying “ king.” The meaning of tho 
prefix Bdd is not very clear, so it may be passed over. The word 
Bddshdh is dearly understood, and maintains its dignity in India, 
but it bos been shorn of somewhat of its length and dignity in 
more Western lands under the forms of Bashaw and Pasha. 
Shdhan-shdh, not Shah « Shdh t as some have made it, ib an old 
Persian Sassanian title, which comes down to us from the days of 
Sapor and Axdashir. The Sassanian monarchs used to assert their 
supremacy by calling themselves Malkdn-mal/cd and Shdhanshdh, 
that is "king of kings,” expressed in two forms of words, one of 
Arabic, the other of Zend or Persian origin. Shdhan-ehdh has sur¬ 
vived in modern Persian with its old cose formation, like as the 
old form Pater familiaa survives in Latin. The title Shdhan-ahdh 
forms part of the royal name and style of tho Shih of Persia, who 
is the Lead of the Shift division of Mussulmans. It has therefore 
been said to be a Sbfa title, and objectionable to the Sunnis of 
India. But, though borne by a Shift, there is nothing exclusively 
Shia about the title; and the fact of its having been constantly 
applied to that bigoted Sunni, the Emperor Aurangzeb, ought 
to have saved it from such a sectarian aspersion. It was 
often used by the sovereigns'of India in their formal docu¬ 
ments, and was employed by the native press of India to 
designate tho late Emperor Napoleon. This title certainly 
comes very near to, if even it doeB not fully express, tho idea 
usually attached to the word Emperor. Tho titlo Malik or Melik 
la Arabic, and is identical with the Hebrew word Mclech, which 
we find in Biblical names, as in Abimelech. Tho form Malik or 
Melik, "king,” must not bo confounded with the word mdWt, 
developed under a rule of Arabic grammar from tho same 
root, and signifying "proprietor.” This royal title hoA met with 
a chequered fate. Some great monarchs have borne it, so have 
many petty chieftains, and it has been used also os a mere 
complimentary title. The feminine of the word Malik is Mali- 
hah, and this Las been tho word employed in official documents 
and by the native Hindustani press to designate Her Majesty. 
Some grand laudatory epithet is frequently added to it. The word 
Bddshdh is, so far as we are aware, not employed as a title of our 
Queen. But it might well be so used, and wo abstain from assert¬ 
ing that it is never so employed. The preference shown for 
Malikah over Bddshdh may perhaps bo explained. Malikah is 
Arabic, Bddshdh is Persian; and Mahomedan Hindustani writers, 
from religious motives probably, display a marked preference for 
Arabic words, just as ecclesiastical writers in Englaud have often 
shown a preference for words of Latin origin. 

One curious fact about the terms SuUdn and Malikah may bo 
noticed. In the thirteenth century a woman, the celebrated 


Queen Bauya, ascended the throne of Delhi and reigned for the 
brief space of four years. She bore tho title of SuUdn and was 
aometimes called Bddshdh, Her coins give her the titles of SuUdn 
and Malikah, but her anomalous position as a Queen regnant is 
indicated by the omission of her name; her style being " the groat 
and glorious SuHAn of the World and the Faith, the Malikah 
(queen) daughter of Sult&n Altamsh.” 

It thus appears that there is no real Hindu word which 
would adequately and distinctly express the dignity of a Queen or 
King of India. A choice might do made from the Mahomedan 
titles which might fairly answer the purpose. It may be argued 
also that, as the English rule succeeded to the Mahomedan, it took 
over all titles and dignities of the dynasty, and that therefore it 
would be well to adopt the title of Malikah or Malikah muataamah, 
which the Mahomedan native press with one accord has assigned 
to Her Majesty. But India is a country of many languages and 
many retigHHuyand the Mahomedana are for less numerous than 
the Hindus. The Hindustani language is pushing its way, but 
no one can look forward to its becoming universal If the Queen 
is to assume a tide gratifying to her Indian subjects, it must be 
one acceptable to all, mt simply to a das* or a religion. The 
most desirable course would therefore seem to be thet of using the 
igtual tide adopted, and of showing Her Majesty's individuality 


lMffDuga. of India, tod u Queen ” or any other 
in a fow yean become as familiar as " 
many other words have long since become. 

Indeed, the word "Queen" is not altogether unknown. --T£s. 
Bao of K&cbh has placed it on his coins, and it is occasionally met 
with m books and periodicals. The native papers in their accounts 
of tho visit of the Prince have called him Shdh-Mah, “King's- 
JJJb " prince,” but they luivo retained his real tide " Prince of 
Wales.’ and under that title ho will no doubt henceforth be known 
thou. 


PASTORAL FELICITY. 

A SHEPHERD’S life is not a very easy one at the best of 
times, iu spite of all that poets have sung or artists painted. 
The classical personages who passed their elegant leisure in lounging 
in the shade of the beech-trees by the side of murmuring streams, 
sighing over their mistresses or making' sonnets to them, went out 
with the Golden Age. The shepherd of our modem experience has, 
generally speaking, too weighty a load of care to carry to have 
much time to waste on tbo fine arts or the tender passion; and if hia 
fare is something more nourishing than acorns, lua labours are Often 
hard enough, ft is true that in tho more genial climates of the 
East or South his lot maysoem a not unenviable one to the enthusi¬ 
astic or apathetic traveller. In Syria or Asia Minor you remark a 
picturesque figure in the foreground of some enchanting landsc&po 
that )b hallowed by sacred or classical associations, lighted up, 
ns it leans on a long crook, with a bkuo of glory from the 
vanishing sunlight. The flowing garment of ragged sheepskin, at 
once open to ventilation and impervious.to damp, appears to bathe 
very thing to keep off the night dews, and serves its owner for bed¬ 
clothes if he sleeps in the open air. Oppressed as you are by the 
warm night air of the valleys, when the interior of the native houses 
becomes insupportable, and even the light canvas of your, tent 
suggests & disagreeable sense of confinement, you axe inclined to 
envy him the fresher atmosphere of bis hills, nor doeB it strike you 
as a hardship that he should have to lie on the ground under 
the flimsy reed-booth which he has run up for him&elE When, you 
watch him strolling along the flowery slopes of the hills, or fording 
the shallow watercourses with his docile nock cropping the herbage 
behind him, you are irresistibly reminded of Biblical metaphors 
expressive of peace and perfect happiness. And perhaps the un¬ 
conscious object of your admiration is tolerably contented with 
his lot, having had no experience of anything more agreeable, and 
accepting its sorrows and anxieties as inevitable. But troubles 
and anxieties are by no meanB wanting to him. His master is 
harsh and arbitrary, and holds him responsible for all the sheep 
ho has in charge. By night and by day he must mount guard over 
them unremittingly, for there are ravening beasts of the forest 
and fowls of the air who are even more watchful than he. When 
the flocks arc penned at night, and painfully counted over—for 
the shepherd must be something of an arithmetician—herald his 
dogs enjoy but fitful slumbers. They lie down to a conoart of 
howling wolves and hyicnae, and, if those restless prowlers should be 
pressed by starvation, they may perchance make a dash at the slight 
enclosures. Then thoro are occasional visits to be looked for from 
the bears or the leopards, who seldom stand upon trifles and are 
always readv to show fight. More dangerous still axe the loving 
Bedouin robbers. If the master is prudent, he probably pays 
black-mail to some neighbouring sheikh i but tne flocks are always 
shifting thoir postures, and as they wander away into some remote 
district, they may foil into the clutches of some roving band who 
havo no pecuniary reasons for sparing them. These sudden 
changes of pasture, too, mean most trying transitions from heat to 
cold. One day in tho early spring the nocks may be feeding in 
the warm valleys, where the fiery sun that beats down from 
a cloudless sky leaves the ground glowing like the air from night¬ 
fall to daybreak. The herbage is all burned up, and the order to 
move is given. Then, by an ascent of a few hundred feet on the 
hill-sides, tho Bhepberd finds hiniBelf in a region of keen night 
frosts, where even in the daytime icy winds come howl¬ 
ing down the converging wadies from tne table-lands of the 
neighbouring mountains. In such circumstances the most 
vigorous constitution, when indifferently nourished on the 
coarsest fkrej is liable # to a variety of ailments for which 
there are neither physicians nor parish dispensaries. Mu/atit 
mutandis, the shepherd’s life is much the same in all those 
sunny countries where it seems so agreeable in the summer. 
On the tbyiuc-covered hills of Greece, where you may pass 
in a single day through the extremes of heat and cold, the 
shepherds become tho bond-slaves of the neighbouring banditti, 
and ore appointed honorary butchers to the lawless fraternity, 
the ceremony of paying bills being generally dispensed with. 
In the Apennines, on tho contrary, though they are bound to 
supply the bandits with information as well as mutton, it ha# been 
the custom to pay them, and to pay them liberally. But 
again, tbey earn the money dearly, soring that they ar$ shot by 
tne Kang's troops if they are suspected of receiving it, and murdered 
with ingenious tortures by the brigands on any trifling taiteoncep- 
tion. The forma one sees in the Roman Oampagna^ etof||b%over 
its rolling wastes or poring themselves un&ir its umbrageous 
stone-pines, draped in their aad-odouxed cloaks with &e graceful 
dignity of ancient Romans, show , on closer inspection sunken 
cheek# and eyes, the complexion Of corpeee, ahd the frames of 
living skeletons. Fee tho ate they U charged wuMba 
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pestilence that reeks from each tangled coppice and reed-covered 
pool. Their Northern brethren from the tiergAtno country have 
also, like the shepherds of the East, to migrate in course ofth e 
seasons, setting the inclemency of the skies at defiance. We have 
seen them shivering through their sheepskin cloaks and wrappings 
as they crawled at a slow footpaee over the windy passes and 
snow fields of the Alps, on the way from their hot plains and 
close valleys to the wintry pastures of the Orisons. And we have 
marvelled how nature could support it at all, condemned as they 
were to lounge away the day on tho mountains among the fogs and 
rains, and to sleep through the night in some draughty chalet 
where a thermometer might possibly be marking some twenty 
degrees of frost. 

Although there is much in habit ami hereditary use, we may 
take it tor granted that in the lives of nil these men the rough 
predominates over the smooth. Yet in such a spring us iho 
present we doubt whether our own shepherds liavo not reason, on the 
whole, to envy mauy of them, unltas indeed it be tbo victims who 
are dying by inches in the malaria of the plague-stricken 
Oarnpagnii. Wo do not speak now of those lucky lowTandera who 
look after mnnitgeablo handfuls of sheep on the downs and enclosed 
farms of the southern counties. About the worst that can happen to 
them is to have to sit up night after night through the lambing 
season, which is no worse than the fato of many side nurses and 
parish doctors. But the genuine shepherd lito in the Scotch 
highlands and on the border hills is a very peculiar and trying one 
all the year round. You are shooting over some wild grouse 
moor, and have started from a shooting-box which, though it cer¬ 
tainly stands on a carnage road, seems to all intents and purposes 
at the very bade of the world. The church, the poHt-ottteu, and 
the public-homo arc a dozen of miles away ; there is not even “ a 
merchant's shop " within a radius of three times the distance. You 
have got to the end of your most remote beat after several hours 
of severe exertion, and, having climbed to tho summit of some 
heathery Piegnh, you rest upon your gun to contemplate the land¬ 
scape. A thread of white Binokc, one of the rare signs of the presence 
of man in those solitudes, catcher your eye iu one of the valleys at 
your feet. It goes up from the chimney of a thatched sheuliug 
which is scarcely distinguishable from the long peat shuck beside 
it, beiug built of precisely the same material. There is a strip of 
kale-yard, carefully fenced in against tho mi-deer, and a patch of 
natural meadow running down to the bum before the door. You 
may distinguish a dwarf cow picking up a subsistence on tho grass¬ 
land: und, were you to make a nearer approach to the place, you 
would be welcomed by a chorus of collies yelping at. you from the 
roof as the most convenient vantage-ground. It h >nu of those 
shepherds’ cots so much in favour with our poets, and, with 
tho exception of his wife, his children, and his sheep, the 
cow and tho collies ore pretty nearly all tho society tho 
occupant has from one years end to the other. From time to 
timo lie may take a child to the kirk to he christened, or he may 
indulge himself in a pilgrimage of many a weary mile to the public- 
house on his own accouut, or lie may exchange an occasional greet¬ 
ing with the keeper, although more probably he is at loud with 
keeper and gillies on some dillicully about the marauding of 
his collies, rle has tolerably good wages, no doubt; he may bo 
warmly clothed and bountifully fed, and, having no means of 
getting rid of his monov, may nave put by a snug sum in the 
savings bank. But he is condemned to lead the life of a hermit, 
with next to no intellectual resources, although, as likely as not, he 
is an intelligent man who has come northward with one of 
those great Southland sheepownera who are now monopolizing 
the Highland grazings. Very possibly he has been fairly educated, 
which is what his children can scarcely aspire to be, all Educa¬ 
tional Acts to tho contrary; for you cannot legislate them into 
walking four-aud-tweuty miles a day to and fro from the parish 
school. During the fine weather he is by no means biully olf, 
physically, although ho has so much time for meditation that it 
most often lmng heavy on his hands, llo lies basking on the heather 
in the sun when there is any, and haves his dogs to do his work. 
Butosthedays shorten and tho suow-etormsset in, things become very 
different. Searching and scraping for tho ibod which is somehow 
to keep the breath iu their bodies, tho Hocks scatter and stray into 
the most out-of-the-way nooks and comers. Their instinct some¬ 
times serves them only too well in sceaing out a refuge in the most 
sheltered places. Their guardian has been lying all through the 
night listening to the bowling of the storm j when he 1ms gut up 
to peer anxiously from tho little casement, he has distinguished 
nothing but a grov quivering darkness that might be felt. He has 
risen with the dhrlieat glimmer of the dawn to find his doorway 
heaped with snow-wreaths that must bo dug through. Stumbling 
out into the open, he sees just a glimmer of light os yet, and 
that is n.l. For the air is thick with the broad floating snow- 
flakes and blinding drift. The biting wind, twisted in tue glens 
and volleys into eddios, has bees capriciously heaping up the fresh 
fallen snow. Tho storm-swept hill-sides would be safe enough i 
lying fur the sheep if they could- only keep in the animal warmth j 
by huddling themselves together. But unluckily they have 
wandered into those more protected corners where the snow has 
been settling down in thickening layers; and when they have at 
last l«en discovered in their lairs by the instinct of the sheep* 
xiR 9; tbe y k-v© to be extricated with infinite pains and labour. 
When jhcfic excavating operations have to bo repeated again 
and again through the short whiter** day, it 1 is evident that many 
of the; sheep must be detid or missing at the end of it, the shop—. 
httpd’a tost exertions notwitiistsxidinir. Nor need we say aaytitiog* I 


here of tbe destruction wrought to after «h*mtion* ore£ amm Is 
ties in the flooded streams when the medthig 1 anew* bar* changed 
them into, torrents. Against such misfortunes as. ther the time* 
herd is almost powerless. But what comes to for the foardset fim irim 
—and on his master too—is such tremendous and unseasonable 
snow-storms as wo have been experiencing during the.last vraefcac - 
two. By this time the lambing ought to be well forward, and 
every hour of the day and night is adding fast to tho new and** 
valsT In southern lands it is a time of pleasant congratulation, 
to he celebrated at the finish by a joyous festival. In'our climate, 
however, and especially in years like this, we fear it must be*> 
time of melancholy anxiety, and all the core that is bestowed at 
the flocks can hardly eavi them from serious loses* We etti 
imagine the shepherds’ cottages and outhouses turned into so 
many foundling hospitals, where there is no room for the bleating 
orphans, although mauy must have perished at the birth. The 
men will bo out in the worst of the weather, and it is not easy to 
conceive what it is to turn one’s back on the worm cottage and 
cheerful fire and set your face to the snow fields and the latter blasts 
when you have beon worn out with' incessant watching, and when 
tho heart is heavy with the apprehension of worse misfortunes to 
come. Our hill-shepherds always lead trying lives; but when 
winter persists in coming back upon them even in the lambing season, 
it is almost impossible to realize all that they must go through. 


EXPERTS. 

A CASE lately tried raises the important question whether 
judges, counsel, or witnesses can l>o made liable by action 
for injurious words spoken by them in tho course of legal- pro¬ 
ceedings ; and it may be contended either that their “ privilege ” 
is absolute, or that it exists only so long aa it is exercised in good 
faith and without malice. In the cose of Hodgson v. Scarlett, 
the complaint was that the defendant, a barrister, had said in ad¬ 
dressing a jury that the plaintiff was a “ fraudulent and wicked 
attorney.” If it l*j true that counsel have been sometimes in¬ 
structed with the formula, “ No case, but abuse plaintiff’s attorney,” 
it would seem to follow that law or practice has always allowed 
considerable latitude in remarks on character or conduot which 
are relevant to tho cose. It is of course the Judge’s duty 
to restrain irrelevant or excessive language, and with that 
control it. is probably hotter to concede an absolute privi¬ 
lege against a sort of action which must necessarily in¬ 
volve trying over ugain a decided question. Tbo public interest 
vt sit Juris (ilium is opposed to tho maintenance of such actions, 
hut nevertheless the Courts have hardly gone tho length of saying 
that they shall in no case be maintained. Thus, in Hodgson v. 
Scarlett, Lord Ellon borough says that a counsel entrusted with the 
interests of others, and speaking from their information, for the 
sake of public convenience is privileged in commenting fairly and 
hmuiJide on the circumstances of tho case, and in making observa¬ 
tions on tho parties concerned and their instruments or agents in 
bringing the cause into Court. In the case before the Court the 
plaintiff was mixed up with the transactions out of whioh the 
original cause arose. The defendant therefore had a right to comr> 
ment on his conduct, and the words he spoke “ wore not used at 
random and unnecessary/’ but were a comment on the plaintiffs 
conduct as attorney. “ Perhaps they were too strong. . . . The 
expression in the exercise of a candour fit to he adopted might 
have been spared.” But still a counsel might bond Jide think such 
an expression j ustifiable under the circumstances. 'The words were 
uttered in the original caure, and were relevant and pertinent to-it, 
and therefore the Court thought that the action was not maintain- 
able, in the same care Mr. Justice Abbott said that, in his opinion, 
no action can be maintained, unless it can he shown that the counsel 
availed himself of his situation maliciously to utter words wholly 
unjustifiable. “ The words were pertinent, and there is no pre¬ 
tence for saying that the defendant maliciously availed htoseiy 0 f 
his situation to utter them.” 

In a later cose, of itevis v. Smith, a suit was pending ia 
Chancery, und it had been proposed to appoint the plhintifiL wha 
was im auctioneer, to sell certain property under order of the Ooar*, 
and the plaintiff alleged that the defendant, who was pasty to this 
suit, “ falsely, maliciously, and without reasonable or probable 
cause,” swore an affidavit containing words defamatory of tbe 
plaintiff in his business of an auctioneer. It was held that on this 
allegation the action could not be maintained. “ The world,” 
said one of the Judges, “ has gone on very well without any such 
action as this, and JL doubt whether it would go on so weU if such 
actions were to be introduced. It would be very misehievous if 
witnesses giving evidence relevant to the owe were liable to ac¬ 
tions.” It wilfbe observed that the question ponding, in Chancery 
was as to the plaintilFfl fitness to be employed to sell certain property? 
and tbe defendant, who bad an intereet m the nit, made an am* 
davit as to his fitness, so that the affidavit was strictly relevant 
We oome now to the recent case of Dawkins tv Lend Rokeby, ia 
whioh the principle established in reference to ordinary const* 
of Jaw was applied to a court of military.inquiry. The Ocm- 
mandeMn-Chief directed a court of inquiry to lie resembled in 
accordance with tbs Queen's Xlegnlwtiona to inquire into certain 
charges brought by Colonel Dawkins against hfe/cunrefojgottMfc 
TheDtort met, the: defepfotob Lord»I&isto Myesredbeforefr m 
a-witnenvand was crafty examined, and afto iMfodkM 
Tto.notitrewqin)n»i^vbd 






(lift statemfent, and the plaintiff offered evidence to prove that 
the statement was made nMjMomt with actual malice, and with¬ 
out any reasonable or prohaua cause, and with knowledge on the 
defendant's part that it was false. The Judge held that this 
eyidence was immaterial fftod kndeynnt, and that if the statement 
was mode by the defendant, a military man, in the course of a 
military inquiry in reference to "the conduct Of the plaintiff, a 
military man, and in reference to the subject of inquiry, the action 
ootdd ndt he supported, even though the defendant should prove 
til that he undertook to prove. The Judge therefore directed 
the jury to find a verdict for the defendant, and this direction was 
upheld in the Exchequer Chamber and afterwards in the House of 
Lords. 

Coming now to the case which suggested these remarks, wo 
find that the plaintiff, Mr. Seaman, was attesting witness to the 
will of one Davis, which the defendant, Mr. Netherclift, the 
well-known u expert ” in handwriting, undertook to pronounce a 
forgery. There was u Buit in the Probate Court, in which ap¬ 
peared. on one side witnesses who stated that they saw the testator 
execute the will, and on the other side Mr. Netherclift and a 
brother ** expert 9 ’ Mr. Ohabot, who declared their opinion that he did 
not execute it. The jury, without troubling the J udge to sum up, 
gave a verdict for the validity of the will, and the Judge declared 
his opinion that an unfounded and reckless charge of forgery hsui 
been preferred. It was painful, said the Judge, to reflect ou the 
enormous expense that had been incurred because the “ experts ” 
thought that their opinion that a man did not moke a particular sig¬ 
nature ought to outweigh any amount of positive testimony that he 
did so. It would not surprise us that in any case where it was desired 
to discredit the testimony of“ experts," thebe remarks of the Judge 
of the Probate Court should be referred to; and accordingly we 
find that at the Guildhall Police Court, on Mr. Net here lift giving 
his opinion that the signatures to certain cheques were genuine, 
counsel proceeded to cross-examine him as to what had been said 
by Sir Jatues Hannan in reibreuoe to Davis's will Mr. Netherclift 
answered that he had read the remarks of Sir James IL&nnen, and 
he wished to say something thereupon. The magistrate said bo 
must decline to hear anything about any case that was not before 
the Court; but Mr. Netherclift persevered, And said that he believed 
the signature to that will to be “ a rank forgery,” and he should 
believe so to the day of bis death. Mr. Beaman, having been an 
attesting witness to the will, appropriated these words, perhaps 
unnecessarily, to himself and brought an action of slander for them, 
alleging that their meaning woe that he had been guilty of forging 
the signature to the will, or of aiding'and abetting that offence. 
This brief statement ol* the nature of the action seems almost suffi¬ 
cient to dispose of it. If “ experts " are to be called by one side on 
a question of handwriting, it must be open to the other side to dis¬ 
credit their testimony, aud ou obvious means of doing this is to 
show that in other cases they have been mistaken. In the case of 
Davis's will, a judge and jury thought that Mr. Netherclift was 
conspicuously mistaken, and when he next gives his opinion as 
an “ expert' 1 this instance is produced to show the fallibility ot his 
judgment. It is not wonderful that Mr. Netherclift should be of the 
same opinion still, and should desire to proclaim it; and if the 
questions were rigntly put lo him, it seems to follow that what ho 
said in explanation or completion of his answers would be rightly 
received iu evidence. It might have made a difference if he had 
introduced Mr. Beaman's name *, but as his words stand, they fairly 
arose out of the question put to him, and if that question was 
irrelevant to the issue before the Court, the blame was not with 
him, but with the counsel who put the question. A man is enti¬ 
tled to believe in h» own accuracy, however absurd his'belief may 
appear to other people. 

It was urged by Mr. Netherdift’a counsel that, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, no action could be maintained, and therefore that 
the Judge ought to direct a verdict for the defendant, ns was 
done in the cose of Dawkins v. Lord Kokeby. But Lord 
Coleridge preferred to let the cose go to the jury, who found for 
the plaintiff with 50/. damages, leave being reserved to the de¬ 
fendant to move the full Court to set aside this verdict. The 
Judge put to the jury the question whether the words complained 
of were spoken 44 m the course of giving evidence,” or whether the 
defendant's evidence was really over, and he mode the statement 
“as a mere volunteer.” The jury found against the defendant 
on this question, which was treated as decisive of the case; yet 
we cannot help doubting whether the question should have been 
thus put to them. It may be conceded that, although the 
reported oases lay down the privileges of witnesses in very broad 
terms, yet this language is to bo construed with reference to the 
particular circumstances of these oases. There might bo a case 
which would show a clear excess of privilege, but wo do not think 
fuinh . a case is eatisfeotorily mode out by calling Mr. Netherclift “ a 
mere volunteer.” A l “ ' 
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effect sold, 14 It U trim that a judge and “jury declared that I 
was wrojjg, bat I believe that I waa tight.” To say 
that ,ha was obstinate and perverse in this opinion is 
only saying that which may be arid of magrir other persons 
nrho appear % .courts of justifle. He might have added 
that, hot fca aofar«/las$. v b evidence 

“ ‘ ' ^a»d miy Upon Okhneetionof malice, 
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looked at the will, and went into the witness-box ^fravebi* 
4 lion that the signature was not |^ura^withoirt ihmritti»ia , to 
evidence of the attesting witnesses. He would 
that be was guided by What ho would caU science, and that, If mo 
raets were opposed to him, so much the worse for the faets. 
Coleridge's remarks on the reckless way in which experts'” some¬ 
times give opinions are in themselvesjust, but they appear to us 
rather remote from the question before tWOoutt. 'Hie question was, 
whether the words spoken by Mr. Netberdift wore relevant to the 
ireue which the police magistrate hod to try, and unless these 
words wore dearly irrelevant the vordict should have been for the 
defendant. 


THE FIEE BRIGADE. 

T HE inevitable result of any inquiry into the condition of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade must be lo increase its strength. 
In the House of Commons, when Sir J. Hogg showed how the 
foToi increased iu numbors and cost from ifi6o to 1876, he demon¬ 
strated the necessity of at host equal augmentation in the next ten 
years. Batepayere ought not to object toon increased charge, but, 
whether they object or not, they must submit to it The Board of 
Works bos hitherto made a good bargain with the Fire Brigade, 
and Sir James Hogg mentioned with satisfaction that a public sub¬ 
scription was raised for the widow of a deceased fireman, and thus 
the Board was relieved from the necessity of granting her a pen¬ 
sion; but whether the subscribers contemplated this result 
is perhaps doubtful. As Sir James Hogg oddly puts it, 
The widow was thus practically placed in as good a 
position as she occupied iu her husband's lifetime”; but aha had 
lost her husband, and that, we suppose, the speaker considered to 
be a gain, or at least not “ practically ” a loss. It is apparently in 
connexion with the same view of matrimonial happiness that Sir 
Jaiuns Hogg contemplated with equanimity the condition of a 
fireman on duty ten successive nights. In a fire-escape sentry- 
box, bo says, a man can rest comfortably until he ia aroused by an 
alarm of fire, and perhaps ho can rest all the more comfortably 
because “ practically ” he is a widower, and cannot get a curtain 
lecture iu his sentry-box. Bir James Hogg's comparison to Me 
own fifteen days' continuous duty in the army is inappropriate, 
because probably he was then a young unmanned man, 
and the service may have been of a special nature 
promising promotion and distinction. If firemen have ac¬ 
quired the habit of doing without sleep in bed, that 
is very convenient for their employers, only we should fear 
that overtasked nature would fail just when energy was required. 
The famous Higginbotham of song, whose fireman's eonl was all on 
fire, had not, we may be sure, done ten nights' duty " comfort¬ 
ably ” in a sentry-box when he rushed to the rescue of Drury 
Lane Theatre. A fireman is said to carry his life in his hand, ana 
if he were sleepy, he might drop it. These men are overworked, 
as railway signalmen are overworked, in order to save the pickets 
of a numerous and influential class, and the only difference »that 
a fireman's business is necessarily more awakening than a signal¬ 
man's. The metropolis pays a rate of a halfpenny in the pound for 
the Fire Brigade, and Captain Shaw's duty is to* provide as much # 
rescue as he can for the money. Whether he provides enough ia a 
question tlratmustbesiuiplyputaside,because thereto cannot bataiued 
above this halfponny. If this principle be sound, B ought to be applied 
more widely. Bo much money might be allowed to Mr. Ward Hunt 
or Mr. Cialborne Hardy to provide for naval or military defence, 
and indeed, under the Tudor sovereigns some such practice was 
adopted, with the convenient addition that the Minister who under¬ 
took such a contract was held personally Liable for failure. For¬ 
merly the protection of London against fire was left to a voluntary 
organisation of the Insurance Offices, and when this was coming 
to on eud, the idea naturally occurred that firemen ought to be 
policemen. But the Home Office scams to have appreheuded that, if 
the Fire Brigade were united to the police, the Treasury would bo 
made responsible for the cost of it, aud so it wee shunted 
upon the Metropolitan Board of Works. When this arrange¬ 
ment was in progress, Captain Shaw prepared an estimate 
of numbers and cost of wliat he would consider an effi¬ 
cient service; but bis figures were too largo, end he 
hml to cut them down twice. The Home Secretary said that, 
unless the cost of the Brigade could be reduced to 50,000?., he feared 
the whole thing must, tail to tho ground, or, in other words, that 
Londou would bo left without any protection against fire, which, 
looking to the value of property in London, would have been 
scarcely a business-like proceeding. Besides the rate of a half¬ 
penny in the pound, Government undertook to pay 10,000/. a year, 
and there were also to be contributions from the Insurance Offices. 
Since this arrangement was made, the area and. population of the 
metropolis have largely increased, and we assume that the produce 
of the rate has increased also, although probably not in proportion 
to the increased necessity for protection. It may be allowed that tho 
use of steam-pumping engines end of the telegraph have eoonmnissd 
labour, and a further saving might be effected by. presiding more 
abundant supplies of water. Nevertheless, it mustthe 
establishment of the Fire Brigade is strangely iradogtiatb to the 
magnitude end wealth of London. A* Sir J, Hogg put it, « Tho 
force has been found sufficient towope with any coS%r«.tfon,” but 
that has only been because mdkqmtw to Vfea ktad enough to 
come for the most part singly. Mfc Kitobto, opened the dis¬ 
cussion, tells us that the number of men available for duty has 
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lately been 39$, hut 106 of them have been employed on lire* 
escapes, so that only 289 have remained for duty with the engfaes, 
and after deductions for men sick or absent on leave, only 164 
men have been actually available for night duty. When the 
Pantechnicon waa burnt 120 men were employed in what Sir J. 
Hogg calls coping with the conflagration, so that only forty or 
fifty men would oe available for all the rest of London. This 
seems dangerously few, because firemen cannot be extemporized, as 
police may in some sense be, by employing special constables. 

Until lately the fire-escapes were maintained by a voluntary 
association, and there is still a Salvage Corns, independent of the 
hire Brigade. It was an improvement to place the fire-escapes in 
the hands of the Brigade, but this new work seems to have been 
undertaken without any special fund to pay for it. The subscript 
ti&ns^ware^ we tf *Wjjpg8ej discontinued, and the Board of Works 
continued to be limited to the halfpenny rate. In 1872 Captain 
Shaw estimated that 931 men were required for the protection of 
London, at a cost of 120,000/., and it would be rasn to call this 
estimate exoeseive. But we are content to remain undefended alike 
against foreign and domestic enemies. Even Mr. Cross, on behalf of 
Government, admits that the condition of London in regard to fires 
is not satisfactory, and although he lays must stress ou the want of 
water, that defect proceeds from the same cause os the want of men, 
engines, or stations. We are content to take our chance, and 
choose to undervalue dangers which do not thrust themselves per¬ 
petually on our notice. We forget that the fireman's is a special 
business requiring thorough teaching, and that amateurs are likely 
to do more harm in it than good. Tbo complaint against the 
Board of Works for failiug to establish a system of pensions would 
affect us more strougly if we did not think that, if they had dono 
anything, it would nave been inadequate. In the favourito official 
phrase, An inquiry is needed into the whole subject, and, when 
it has been held, there will bo no excuse for further delaying 
adequate organization. It may be conceded that the modem 
growth of London does not add greatly to the fireman’s dillicul- 
ties. We build many square miles of small, slight houses, 
each with its bit of court or garden at tho back, and 
at the worst it would be easy to isolate a firo by de¬ 
stroying a few houses of no great value. It is in the older and 
more populous and valuable parts of London that danger lies 
against which wo take no adequate precautions, and trust to 
supposed precautions which are worse than none. It cannot he 
too often repeated that so-called tire-proofs are for tbo moat part 
worse than useless, because they produce confidence for which 
there is no adequate foundation. As regards theatres wo are in a 
helpless and hopeless state, and the rapid destruction of the 
Alexandra Palace shows what may happen any day or night, with 
possibly more disastrous consequences. The Brigade, which 
undertakes these responsibilities, feels the same difficulty as 
other branches of the public service in getting and keeping tbo 
sort of men it wonts. Since 1868 it has parted with 637 men, and, 
if the cost of training be taken at' 100/. per man, that would re¬ 
present a lore of 63,000/. Without adopting this calculation in 
its full extent, it shows in a striking way tho false economy which 
drives men, after a few years’ service in the Brigade, to look about 
to better themselves. We are told that formerly there were a 
thousand sailors on the list seeking for employment, whereas now 
there is difficulty in keeping up the corps to its inadequate 
strength. The water supply is confessed to be inadequate, and 
the turncock who controls it does not always turn up when 
wanted. The Water Companies offered to place a turncock At 
every station of the Brigade, but that offer Uab not bocn accepted. 
Then, it is said that the firemen have keys, And can turn on the 
water; but tlio difficulty is in knowing what particular main to 
turn on; and here another authority, the Water Companies, inter¬ 
venes, and this is not likely to promote simplicity or economy of 
administration. It is intelligible that there should be difficulty 
os to the supply of water, because there can bo only one supply for 
extinction of fires and for domestic use, and that which is suitable 
for the former muy bo dangerous for the latter. 

It must be remembered that, notwithstanding tho experience 
on which Sir James Hogg relies, a conflagration with which the 
existing Brigade could not cope is always possible in London. 
That which has happened in other cities might happen here, and 
we might find ourselves reduced to a condition not much less help¬ 
less than (hat which Dryden celebrates. It is to be feared that, 
liko Dryden in his poem, we should find in real life that it is 
easier to light a fire than to put it out. lie was reduced to 
employ what may be called nwchina ex Deo, or, in other words, a 
heaven-sent extinguisher; and it is impossible to say how we Bhould 
put out a fire if it onco gained a really formidable head. The 
UuardB would blow up houses with gunpowder os they did under 
King Charles II., and if they blew up houses enough and soon 
enough, that would probably slop the tiro. If prompt and vigorous 
measures be taken, the mischief can generally be kept in bounds, 
and on this principle tbo present organization rests, and it is ex¬ 
cellent os for as it goes, nut miserably inadequate. It is to be 
hoped that, by the compilation of a Blue-book or otherwise, this 
truth in«‘ jr be fixed in the public mind, and may be curried into 
practical effect, even at the price of on increase or local or general 
taxation. 


REVIEWS. 


THE VACX-DE-VIBE* 

rpnis is an edition of an old French poet, with an English * 
JL translation on tho opposite page. Tho hook is got up with a 
good deal of taste in imitation of recent French editions of old poets, 
and is very beautifully printed on Dutch paper, or a good imitation 
uf it. The volume is one of those which always tempt people of 
cultivated taste at first sight, because they see that such editioosare 
intended specially for them. In the present instance they will not 
be disappointed; but we should like to make one or two remarks 
ou minor matters before passiug to the merits of the poet and his 
translator. Let ub protest, in the first place, against the revival 
of the long s. We believed that abomination to have been happily 
abandoned even in what is called old-faced type. It is not prettier 
than the other, it is utterly superfluous, and there is no reason in 
the world for using it except that it gives rather an archaic look 
at the expense of tne reader s convenience. Again, there was no 
real necessity for printing the letter v always as u when it 
occurs in the middle of a word. It is only an embarrassment 
tho more for the reader, who ought to be placed as near to the 
original author as possible, and not separated from him by pecu¬ 
liarities which can be easily avoided. We do not wish to nave old 
authors modernized, but the simple adoption of the letter which 
everybody uses in tho present day would remove a very appreciable 
obstacle without in the least depriving the old author of the es¬ 
sential characteristics of his time. Indeed it may be very reason¬ 
ably argued that a letter which has been disused strikes us as the 
author never intended it to strike us: for he certainly did not wish 
to be quaint and archaic in using it; he Bimply spelled as accurately 
os his own education and the custom of the time permitted. The 
publishers have done well to give the portrait of tne French poet 
us a frontispiece. It is engraved with much taste and skill from 
an old miniature, and the engraver bus done well in this instance 
to represent the oval frame also, which has an excellent effect, and 
is almost necessary, there being so little background about the head. 
Tho face, at least to our taste, is exceedingly refined and handsome, 
the eyes large and beautiful, the expression rather sad and thought¬ 
ful, the air that of a gentleman. We are sorry not to be able to 
speak so favourably of the landscape illustrations, ongraved on 
wood by Mr. Whymper from drawings made on the spot by Mr. 
Lionel Muirhood. The subjects are evidently interesting, but the 
artist (we presume an amateur artist) is not yet sufficiently sensi¬ 
tive nnd cultivated to Beize upon those refinements of line and light 
upon which the beauty and interest of a drawing so much depend. 
Wo do not wish to be harshly critical. Mr. Muirheod has no 
doubt intended simply to add to the interest of the volume by 
letting us see in what an interesting place the old French poet 
livedj but it Beems to ns rather a pity that, in a volume to wnich 
so much loving care has evidently been devoted, the illustrations 
should not be as perfect as the rest. Mr. Muirheod draws quite 
well enough to mAko illustrations to an ordinary book of travel, 
but here we should like to find the taste and skill of a 
highly cultivated artiBt. Even in what, may seem little things 
that could easily have boon managed otherwise, the illustrator 
has not done what would have been beat. Iu the printed pages 
there is always a fair margin to the text, and many of the 
poems, with short verses, run down the middle of the page like 
a rivulet in a brood meadow. Evidently, then, the illustration* 
should have had a good margin j yet the woodcut of the Chateau 
de Viro has scarcely any margin at all, and the cut of the church 
of Notre Dame is nearly an inch wider than the prose text on the 
opposite page. Again, the quality of the paper is very dissonant 
with that on which the text is printed. The cuts are printed on 
hot-pressed tinted paper, the text on white Dutch paper, with a 
decided wire-mark and grain. The worst of the cuts is the bridge 
over the Vire with Baaselin's house. It is just on a level with the 
unpretending woodcuts in the canoe-books, and one expects to see 
Mr. Macgrogor coming round tho corner in the Rob Rot/. We 
will not, however, quit the illustrations without complimenting 
Mr. Muirhoad ou his emblematic device, which is printed in black 
ou the last loaf of the volume and in gold upon the cover, and thus 
described :—“ On Shield suspended from Apple-tree, the armorial 
bearings of the town of Virej suspended from Vine, a Pilgrim's 
Calabash Bottle, antique Inkhorn, and MS. of the ‘ Vaux-de-Vire/ 
on scroll intertwined with the branches 1 ELAN AENAPON AI’ABON 
KAPII0Y2 KAAOYS UOtEI.’ ” This design is excellent of its 
kind, and very appropriate. The plants are rightly used and rightly 
conventionalized. 

The Introduction gives a description of Vire and its neighbour¬ 
hood, and an account of the poet Jean le Houx, who wrote the 
songs which, from the place where he lived, have been called the 
Vaux-de-Vire, or Songs of the Vau-de-Vire. The reader will find 
Vire on the map in tho department of Calvados 

Of beautiful Normandy one of the most lovely districts Is that known ■$$ 
Le Bocage 1 and of that Norman Bocage the principal, as well as the meet 
picturesque town, is Vire, the chief town of Lower Normandy, sndchstm- 
■ttfjy situated on the dopes of several hills, and in the valleys which they 
endow; it is surrounded by a wide expense of richly wooded hrighta 
fruitful orchards, un dulating upland postures, romantic oopsce, sad hS^«0 
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ftekyeragat while the streams of the river Fits and It* tribntariea wind 
below, adding fresh verdure to the landscape, and supplying water power to 
many nulls utuated on their banks. 

A little above the junction of tho Vire with the Viceo*, the former riyer 
sweeps boldly round a lofty and very precipitous granite rock, on which 
stands the partially ruined donjon-tower tf the ancient castle of Vlre, finely 
dominating the position of the town and its environs. The scene, one 
of very peculiar and varied beauty, hue long been famous as Lea vaiix-ae- 
Vlre.- 

Many different witnesses unito in bearing testimony to the love¬ 
liness and ospocial charm of these valleys. Mrs.Macquoid says 
that it seemed to her “ as if weeks might bo spent in exploring the 
loveliness of these Vaux-do-Vire. ” Miss Oostello says that “ words 
can but feebly convey the irapreRsion made on the mind by scenery 
each as awaits the wanderer amongst the deep dolls and hills 
studded with grey rocks and short brushwood which enclose them." 
Mr, Musgrave said that tho ancient Greeks would have identified 
sc fascinating a region with Arcadia, a land of shepherds and of 
pastoral song, and peopled with fawns, satyrs, and nymphs, with 
ran enthroned upon some moss-clad rock or fallen pine, as their 
presiding leader and deity. Mr. Muirhcad quotes Horace (the 
Ode to Bacchus) apropos of the Vaux-de Vire, and very appositely 
with reference at once to the scenery and the topics of the 
songs:— 

Barchum in remotis cnrinin/i nipibus 
Vidi docentcm (credit*, listen!) 

Nyinphasquc diNcenics, et aurca 
Capri pedum Satymrum acuta*. 

• • • • • 

Fas pervivnee-H <**t mi lit Tliyiudas, 

Vinique funtiw, lactu et ulirres 
Cnntane rivoM, ntqiu: tniucw 
Lapse oavis iterate mellit. 

But Mr. Muirhcad tells us that the interest which attaches to 
tho town, rivor, and environs of Vire is not limited to tho loveli¬ 
ness of landscape, the quaint antiquity ol' buildings, or the 
animation of historical incident. Saintc-Bovn c said that Vire ia 
one of those few small provincial towns in which from the 
fifteenth century literary pursuits have never flagged, and poetry, 
in particular, has over been held in high honour. M. Gazin 1 ms 
given a list of more than sixty natives of Vire more or le^s dis¬ 
tinguished as authors. Some of our readers may be already aware 
that the class of theatrical compositions called “ Vaudevilles ’* 
take their name from the old songs called “ Vaux-do-Vire,” and 
these in turn are named from the pretty valleys of the rivor Vire. 
This is certainly one of the curiosities of ©tvuiolopy. It is straugo 
enough that a popular kind of play should take its name from a 
landscape remembered only by the learned. Must people fancy 
that Vaudoville means somotb’ing about the “ vilfe,” but they feel 
puzzled about tho first syllable. Certainly the vaudevilles of tho 
present day have much more to do with the life of the city than 
with the quieter existence of the people who dwell by the river 
Vire. In Borland and America the little that is generally known 
about the Vire and its poetry is derived from a poem of Long¬ 
fellow, called “ Oliver Basselin,” which was published along with 
the Comiship of Milts Standish. The poem begins thus:— 

In the Valley of the Vire 
Still is seen an ancient mill, 

With its gables quaint and queer. 

And beneath the window-mil 
On the stone 
These words alone, 

“ Oliver Basselin lived here." 

This Basselin, who lived in tho fifteenth century, was a fuller by 
trade, and a composer of drinking-songs; he was killed at the 
battle of Formigny, in 1450. Basselin being one of tho earliest 
poets of Vire, ana one of the best known, the consequence has 
been, as in so many other similar coses, that he has got tho credit 
of compositions which did not really belong to him. It is diffi¬ 
cult, at this distance of time, to identity Basselin s work; and in 
the earlier port of the present century the belief prevailing amongst 
French scholars was that Basselin * songs were corrected in the 
sixteenth century by Jean le Houx, who was an advocate of Vire. 
Jean le IIoux was born somewhere about 1545, and he died in 
1616. About the year 1570 he jh believed to have prepared for 
the press the first edition of Le Horn den chants nouventu de Van- 
do-Vim, Not a single copy of this edition ia now known to be in 
existence. The author had the priests against him; they refused 
him absolution, and he had to 'make a pilgrimage to Home before 
he could get delivered from this stigma. No other edition of the 
songs was published in the lifetime of Le Houx. They were still 
circulated in manuscript, however; and wo may presume that they 
were still sung by the author's friends and'companions when 
no priests were present. In 1669 the Vaux-de-Viro were re¬ 
printed at Vile by Joan de Oeene. Two copies of this edition have 
survived to our own times, and one of these km now disappeared, 
the cult remaining copy being iu the National Library at Paris. 
In iSti a new edition of the poems was privately printed by some 
gentlemen of Vire. Besides these editions, there exists a manu¬ 
script, probably contemporary with Jean le IIoux, and of this MS. 
Mr.Muirbead is the happy possessor. The edition of 1811 per¬ 
petuated tho belief that the poems were by Basselin. In 1833, 
however, the librarian of the public library at Caen obtained a 
MS. fer the library, which, tor reasons which we have not space 
to rive In detail, & believed to settle the question in favour of 
JetmtoHmitt i* the titie ofthUMSi toe contents*!* ptoiidy 
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Vaux-de-Vire, besides a second Series of twenty Se ven ‘‘V|hfafr4** 
Vire and thirty-two Noels* 

Further, M. Qm&4 liae a)*o dearly shown, not' Sehr that the V*Ux4e- 
Vire and the Nod* of tho MS. of Caen are altogether hi the handwriting 
of Jean le Roux, but also that they are hie own compwdtkikks, described, and 
treated, and rrfmed to by him as such, awl by him inscribed with hie own 
name and with his initials. 

In the iirnse translation of hi* book to Bamboo, In bis sennet to faii book, 
in hU address to tho unties, as well os la hie Latin elegiacs, bo always 
writes iu the first person as being the author of tho poems, responsible for 
them, and the only one who could truly describe the feelings under which 
they were composed. 

We are quite persuaded that Le Houx, and not Basselin, was 
the author of the songs iu the volume before ns, aod we should 
need very little external evidence to lend us to that conclusion. 
Those songs, with all their simplicity of stylo, total absence of 
pedantry, and constant recurrence to a subject so fiuniHar it the 
praise of wine, are still evidently the productions of A delicate and 
cultivated intelligence. No one but an educated man could have 
written them. Olivier Basselin, the fullur, is believed to have 
been, and most probably was, an illiterate boon companion who 
hud a natural talent for rhyming. In these songs there is more 
than natural talent, there is the finesse of culture, there is a refined 
art of expression. Looking at the intelligent delicate face which 
is the frontispiece to the volume, we at once believe that the man 
there represented could have written the songs. Besides this we 
huvo the ago of the language. The French used in these poems is 
of a comparatively late date; it is already modern, in spite of some 
quaint ness of diction and some peculiarities of spelling. Lastly, 
tlie poet himself speaks of Basselin as a predecessor in danger of 
being forgotten, and proposes to drink to his memory:— 

Si nog nmlhcurs Men tost ne prenneut fin, 

Triht« s inallieurK qui travailluiit la France, 

J'uy peur, Olivier fia-welm, 4 
Qu r uu ne te incite en oubliuww. 

Liu l B.irftielin a verities le bon temp* 

Quo tu nvois, latent tes Vou dc Vins, 

SVn gout allez leg bonnes gens 
Lemuels lea soulaicnt ri bleu (lire. 

The very next song alludes to the author's Latin, of which the 
fuller would probably have been quite ignorant. The author im¬ 
plies thAt he sometimes spoke Latin, as cultivated people did in 
those days:— 

Si voulcz quo je causa ct preseke, 

Kt paric Latin proprement, 

Tenet mu touche tousiour* IValsche, 

Do bon vin l’arrosaut souvent \ 

Car jo vous die eertetnement, 

Quand J'uy aeche la touche 
Jc u'ai pa* plus d'outendonieat 
Ny d'esprit qu’une eouebe. 

Tlie qualities of JeAn le Houx as a poet may be described in a 
few words. He has an easy and simple egotism, reminding us of 
that of Montaigne, and he pleases himself by making verses iu 
praise of wioe without pitching his note too high, or aspiring to 
the rank of a great poet. Like Montaigne, he tells us very frankly 
what bis defects are, but at tlie same time avoids the affectation of 
pretending to vices which are not his. Thus, with all hia praise 
of wine, he dislikes drunkenness and avoids excess. With the 
good taste of a cultivated gentleman, he enjoys wine so far as H 
helps him to be cheerful aud intelligent, but not when it would 
begin to make him sottish and stupid. He likes the poetry of 
wine-bibbing, but that only. Not being physically strong, as he 
frankly tells via, he requires to be cheered sometimes, and finds that 
good wine does this for him. lie is a lawyer, but hates the 
wrangling of tho courts, aud prefers & song and a glass by the side 
of the river Vire, He avows a certain indifference to the fair sex, 
and is equally indifferent to the satisiactions of wealth and 
ambition:— 

1 .’amour jo Iniaseroi faire 
Kt let. dames couitizor. 

11 no. me taut plus qu’h boive 
l) 1 aidant, ct mo re potter. 

Such is the keynote of ono of the chansons, and what follows is 
the keynote of another 

Lai hoods vivre inalheurouscs 
Cos tunes umbilicuses, 

Et joyeusemrut vivons 
Do si peu quo nous avail*. 

There is a great deal of quiet humour in many of the songs; for 
example, in tho first stauzu of No. III.:— 

Adam, e’eat chose t r& notoire, 

No nous coat mis on lei danger. 

Si, &u lien du fatal manger, 

11 sc fust plustost oils a bairo. 

Cost la cause pourquoy j’dvitte 
D’oatre stir te manger gourmand; 

II tut vrai quo je aula friand . 

Do vin, quand o'est vin qul merits. 

When he refers to the popular belief that Wine is bod for tho 
eyes, ho meets the objection with happy audacity 5— ^ 

On diet qu’il nuist aux yenx. Mala serontdls lea xnalstrca ? - 

Le vin eat gariaon 

De mes mans. J‘ayme rnlcnx perdro lea deux fenestras 
Qua touts la 

He flays that it to a cure fin* care and melancholy todrink aa many 
[glass* erf good wUraae c&ehsaWttm to that when 
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the wmM indifferent he would havo a abort name, 
it is good be would like a long one:— 

Uoirc autant Ue foil da bon 
Uii 'a do kittrt* noitro i»m, 

Cola garit noitro vlo 
Dc swing ct melancholic. 

• • • • 

Si le breuvago uVst bon 
Jan srniplummt j'auruy nom; 

Mail s’il out plaisanl ti digne, 

Mon luim sera Marc Anthoine. 

One of the most perfect songs in the collection is No. LV. The 
anger begins by (Inscribing, in few words, n little domestic scene. 
Hie wife scolds in the house, loudly, and without ceasing. To got 
away from this misery he feels the need of communication with 
his neighbour. He is well received, by a good lire, w.i 1st it is 
raining out of doors. There is u roast, and hot chestnuts, and 
good wiue, and dessert, and LU neighbours wife is in a good 
temper, and everything goes on most happily till he returns homo, 
where a curtain lecture awaits him. All this is told in abort and 
very perfectly tuned verses. 

Mr. J&uirhead’s translations are as well done os such things can 
be; but cl all poetry, lyrical poetry in very short, pithy verses is 
the mast difficult to render, and it is almost impossible in modern 
English to convoy the real spirit of a French Boug-makor of the 
sixteenth century. The original is so concise that the slightest 
amplification spoils it, and yet without amplification there is 
no room to stir in another language. For example, Lu Uoux 
writes 

Noiu sominc* unc ^rauilu trouppo 
D’iufortumv., 

This Mr. Muirhead translates thus:— 

Wo'ro a great troop, alns 1 - 

Oppressed l»y many woes. 

The original writer says nothing whatever about woes, or about 
being oppressed, nor does he cry alas! Many of Mr. Muirhuad's 
renderings are much bettor than this, and some axe remarkably 
good; but there is not, and there cannot bo, anything like equality 
of good workmanship throughout. A moro important matter than 
the translation is to keep the original text tree from misprints. 
It is evident that Mr. Muirhead has been very careful about this, 
and wemro grateful to him for it; yet therearu oversights hero and 
there. For example, on p. lxxii m is twice printed for on in the 
first two lines. 


PAUSAXIAS THE SPAHTAN.* 

r PllLS volume contains the scant half of a romance which, had 
JL it been finished, would doubtless havo afforded scope for all 
the stvength, and not improbably lor some of the weaknesses, of the 
author’s writing. The present Lord Lytton, assisted by Professor 
Kennedy, to whom are addressed by way of dedication the intro¬ 
ductory pages that conveniently explain the state of the work, lias 
brought together in a continuous form so much of the plan as had 
been exeouted at the time of his lathers death, and has also laid 
before the public what little materials exist for judging of what 
the whole was intended to be. The sense of editorial duty, rein¬ 
forced as it is in this runtime* by filial piety, has induced him also 
to exercise considerable ingenuity in composing an argument for the 
historical plausibility, if not probability, of the view of Pausauios’s 
character and actions required by the plot and presented at some 
length in the chapters which should have formed tbo first volume. 
Under the circumstances this was natural; but if one is to ap¬ 
proach tho matter in an historical frame of wind at all, it is hardly 
posfuble to look upon either the lather's romance or the son's intro¬ 
duction M anything else than a brilliant four deforce, Tho task 
which Lord Lytton had sot himself wan to raise to the heroic 
atature one of tho most vulgar and least estimable personages in 
Greek history. The best tiling that could have happened to the 
commander of tho allied Greeks at Piata?a would have been to fall 
in the moment of victory. Pausanias, as history presents him to 
us, is simply one of the earlier specimens of a type which occurs 
afterwards only too often; a man equally devoid of principle 
and judgment, exalted to the height of power by forluue beyond 
his desert, ana using that power os a stepping-stone for treason¬ 
able ambition which, after the failure of Lis first daring schemes, 
consumed the rest of his life in obscure intrigues, and finally 
brought him to a dishonourable death. One sees no season 
for ascribing to him any remarkable strength of character, or any 
conspicuous qualities other than tho exaggeration of the faults 
which were common to his countrymen. His overbearing and 
tyrannical conduct towards the Greek allies was simply the con¬ 
duct to bo expected from a Spartan, and such as was in fact dis¬ 
played by other Spartan commanders, with a few honourable 
exceptions, whenever they had the opportunity. It is permissible, 
of course, in a novelist to find in tW» the hints of a subtler and 
wider policy. But, as far as actual explanation is concerned, any 
such conjecture is gratuitous. 

TAb novelist has in this case taken tbo precaution of making 
the explanation appear as if it were colled for by the favour¬ 
able colour he has given to the Spartan character in general. 
Lord Lyttou's Sparta is not tfa S parta of histo ry, but the 
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whereas when half-fabulous Sparta which was <s*wrent In the 

of the later philosophical schools, depicted w £* 'tolegrs 
of Tlutarch, and from Plutarch snd tbe philOsopb«rt 4 inM>sed 
abroad into the modem world through the medium W end- 
lead later writings and allusions, among which w* ton jtoatt f 
bo wrong in giving a prominent place to Montaigne. When wei 
go back to contemporary authorities we find wonderfully little 
foundation in substance for the belief about the Lacedmznolfians 
which until of late years was to be found in most books, except 
the authorities themselves, and in which many of ua were brought 
tip. It was usual to exhibit Sparta as an unsullied model of all 
the most heroic, if not of the more attractive, virtues; the 
Athenians being represented, by way of a foil to the brightness of 
this picture, as a frivolous, fickle, disreputable earl of people, who 
spent most of their time iu heaping every kind of ingratitude on 
tul the eminent men who, by a series of extraordinary accidents, hap¬ 
pened to be produced among them. It is not our business at present 
to vindicate the fellow-citisons of Sophocles and Pericles; hat the 
Dorian models of all the virtues with whom we are now concerned 
appear in the light of the real events, so fax as we can judge of them 
by tho behaviour of their public men, as a selfish, narrow-minded, 
and tyrannical community. We see them but onco showing any 
sense of enlarged Hellenic patriotism or any aptitude for disinterested 
action for the common good, and that onco only when they were 
under Athenian influence, and not without the need of frequent 
exhortation and remonstrance to keep them from foiling back into 
short-sighted isolation; at other times a force tending merely to 
disruption and disturbance, incapable of political progress them¬ 
selves, and a standing menace to it in their neighbours. It would 
l>o difficult to name any good the Spartans did to mankind either 
before or after tin Persian war. They contributed nothing to arts, 
commerce, or politics; and they did not even make up for this for 
their own purposes by securing*any corresponding advantage in tho 
knowledge ana practice of warfare to which they sacrificed every¬ 
thing else. Not only tliolr enemy Pericles (if we may credit the 
words put into his mouth by Thucydides, himself no violout anti- 
Laconian), but a perfectly impartial witness. Aristotle, lias observed 
that their affectation of austerity ami parade of peculiar discipline 
failed after all to compass the desired ends, and that other people, 
when they chose to turn an equally serious attention to the art of 
war, obtained equally good results iu tbo sumo department without 
the aid of Lucedtemoniau maimers. Individual valour and steadi¬ 
ness they doubtless had in a high degree; but there is little or 
nothing to show that they excelled other Greeks in tactics or 
strategy, such as they then wore, and we know that in same 
points they were positively backward. It would hardly be too much 
to tuid to what we have already said that they contributed nothing 
oven to the art which they exclusively professed. There is no 
Spartan improvement on record to match thoso of Iphicrates and 
Epaminondas. Altogether it would seem that the Lacedaemonians 
may be sot down as among the most remarkable and the most 
successful of historical impostors. Having delivered ourselves, 
however, of this general warning to the reader, we cannot deny 
thut, according to the highly elastic common law which may be sup¬ 
posed to govern romance-writing of tie historical kind, Lord Lytton 
was fairly entitled to take the rose-coloured and romantic view of 
the Spartan character, and it is matter for commendation that he 
secured a comparative life and freshness for it by taking it straight 
from Plutarch. The result is such as to fit in well enough— 
perhaps bitter than the very truth of history would have done— 
into the kind of world which it was eminently Lord Lyttou's 
faculty to create. It ie a world noitker in itself credible, nor 
for itself desirable, but which nevertheless imposes on us when wo 
outer it, and to a certain extent keeps us spellbound while wo are 
in it. The Spartan scenes of this fragment are pleasing if not 
probable, and the minor churactors introduced into than, not¬ 
withstanding that they are hampered with a eertain air as of 
Jacobins playing at Greeks—a species, one need hardly remark, 
infinitely remoter from the real Greeks than any honest barbarian 
—are drawn with a skilful hand and attract us by human 
qualities. 

To return to Pausanias himself, it was no small feat of imagina¬ 
tion to find a theme for romantic treatment in such unpromising 
material. The editor's suggestion that he may really have been 
better than he seems, as we have to depend on Athenian writers 
strongly prejudiced against him, will scarcely bear exam ination. 
Plutarch was sufficiently free from Athenian partisanship, and the 
death of Oleonice—the worst thing to English as well sa to Greek 
ideas that wo know against Pausanias in detail—is confirmed by 
his namesake the traveller from independent local tradition. 
Enough remaina of the novel to show that Lord Lytton was pie- 
pared to face this incident, and that it was intended to to aome- 
Iiow dealt with. The precise turn that would have bean given to 
it is left doubtful; but the ghost mentioned by Pluf&nm would 
certainly not have been omitted, and we should nave had a vague 
supernatural element interwoven with tho latter part of the plot 
in the manner especially affected by the author of -£en<mt. we 
do not know that there is very much to regret aa r^wds this port 
of the unfinished plan; for the introduction of such taaehinwy in 
the modem novel, unless with a most delicate and ettmeg lend, 
appears to us for many reasons to to a grove artfltip tetooke. 
The general character of Pausanias e» toto pw*toto 4 hi a 
brilliant anachronism. He Ja urged by a .foif, diito**i**, .and 
anfotion hardly posaUris to * Gmsk aP hift tffiMrM'JM 
or all to a Spartan, though the vulgar amSkm' which 
we havo above assigned as his only real motive was of 
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m tmXoraX aoaauMutimenl to this tmedwteMme* tit dtemMty vs* 
W t opnespawbg tooa of exaltation in the wnflibitO 
aqi ob long pMttgoof ebmtted jrialog&e 'ootrtaiite jwlitioaF and 
'mmmkm^fMm to imp extent import Vktonto 
so# tveo inoacm -way* of thinking Into the Aeotriaea of tine 
ttetftm bnis* sehoofc An enttaot from the passage in question 
■will give soma notion of thw ispect of the wwk, which oho n»r 
presume would hanre cotoo into greater pvosoioaiiee in the mmk 
saquentpurts;— 

** Muter, 4 roturnod the mug*?, (‘an tho good come without a atresglo ? 
la the beautiful aceoAipUiiJfed without strife ? Hewitt the tries «f primeval 
chaos, when, os sang the Ascrojnu ringer, love first darted into the midst; 
Imagine the heave and throe of joining elements; conjure up the first 
living shapes, born of the ftactuutiug slime and vu|>uur. Surely they ivere 
things iOcompXit^s defeputed ghastly fragments of bring, os arc the i'lrenm.s 
of a maniac. Had creative Love stopped I here, and then, hi muling on the 
height, of some fair completed world, bad viewed the warring portents, 
wouldxt thon not liavo said—ikifc these nro the works of F.vil ami Hate ? 
Love did not atop there, It worked on; and out of the chaos owe eiutoaled, 
this glorious warid swung, luelf into ether, the completed sister of the 
stars." 

The unrhynwA ve ?ms whiwh occur in several places, and which 
lucre a certain beauty of their own, belong in the sumo kind of 
way to a world of the romancer's own 'deviling. They avoid 
being modem English in tone, but do not attain to being "ftreek; 
they read almost like translations from some German imitation of 
the antique. 

We find in the general stylo of these chapters, as it is hut 
natural that one should find, various indication* that they awaited 
further revision. There are some overloaded descriptions of 
persons and charade vs, and one ineufiWrable veihal barbarism— 
womanize - occurs in two several places at a long interval. u No 
Spartan can wimmme hisuiwlf by mw" is the iiwt instance, and 
th© other is much like it. The author would not, of court*©, have 
allowed such a monster to stand in his final text; he had a good 
English word at band in uaunou, or Jits might even have lawfully 
coined bc-imnuau Oil the whole, Viutsanum tnv, tiftarfan is a sag* 
geetive and cur ion 8 fragment, showing the htginninga of w con- 
stdembfe work of its kind; hut we must confers that the kind is* 
not one irr which, our own taste delights. 



STIGAS D’fi 1*1 FK OF HFJXtt* 

I T would be difficult to find a biographical subject presenting a 
larger number of distinct points of attractiou than Heinrich 
Heine. If wo look merely at his temperament and character, we 
find n theme for the most subtle and patient psychological analysis; 
if we reflect oil the strange nomadic kind of * literary liffi ho led, 
there unfolds itself a subject for a highly attractive narrative; or, 
finally, if wo confine our attention to his numerous and varied 
writings, we have a rich mine from which we inny extract gems 
of beautiful sentiment and graceful fancy. Mr. fcitigand attempts 
in the two volumes before tie to supply us at once with this three¬ 
fold gratification. Heine was a man of an exceedingly rare tem- 
ppmuif'nt even among poets. With a nervous system so delicately 
pitched that he was exposed to forms of misery*, such os sleepless¬ 
ness under the least disturbing sound, to which most persona are 
probably strangers, he nevertheless possessed a buovnncv and a 
childish gaiety of spirit w hich makes Mr. ritignnd’s ’epithet “ an 
elfish nature "not inappropriate. On the on© side, he wns quickly 
responsive to every ton© of gladness that fell on his ear, lull of 
Lebefmlwttj and brimming over with playful impulses; on the other 
side, keenly alive to the defects and woes of life, deeply affected 
with the Wcltechmerz, and wilfully rebellious against tho stern 
necessities and limitations of existence. This double root of his 
existence showed itself in his humour, which was wont to be 
bright and kindly, but could readily become caustic enough, and 
in his poetic fancy, which loved most of all to revel 
among the* beautiful valleys, woods, and streams with 
their happy elf-popniation, but which' could no less easily 
sit brooding over tne weird, gloomy aspects of the world. It 
reveote itself unmistakably in that deep struggle between the real 
and the ideal which fills so conspicuous a place in his life, and 
which is so graphically portrayed in the poem published as a pre¬ 
face to tho third, edition of the Bmh dtr Linder. It is in the light 
of this eonflict| too, that we may best understand his social rela¬ 
tions. Heine waa essentially sociable and convivial, needing com- 
pfudpnahijy indeed, os all glad natures need it, as may be plainly 
seen in bis numerous friendships in Germany, no less than in his 
Hamm intexcourM with the lighter-hearted French. Yet his ex¬ 
quisitely fine sensibilities, which shrank back from every, disagree* 
lima impression and uncongenial quality, rendered him easily 
antipathetic and quarrelsome. Though, as he himself well knew, 
a trite German in poetic sentiment and imagination, hie susceptible 
nature was dummy wounded by contact with the rougher and 
coaner material or his average fellow-countryman; nor did it 
escape contusion during Ms brief sojourn among the severely pre¬ 
occupied, self-contained inhabitants of our own metropolis. Finally, 
the same opposition is traceable in his not very deop, though 
genuine, religiosity. 'While, the laughter of life made him fox the 
most part deaf to the voices of spiritual aspiration, he betrayed 

- ! -«7 in his lafcr years a true instinct for. religion,.even though 

terabiy gay arid pkyfut character le nt on odd aygy 

* n* J#V Wirt* m* fifeMma *of jSirid Mm.- WMam 

fitigand, kSfiw** <# * tbs Ffewr Cnuadtf hMm*} Long* 
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hie treatment of the subfeet; 

HatoeVdeepert mfcmmm mtegetnm betareeh ffr tttefl P 
tn enjoy the. real end. to* yearn idler the nintadte^tMli^fllte 
xmniy of his character h due to the ctaartte* «fld< iiliteilftfiHl 
wMoh each of there tendencies' manifested' itself, fcrtedtt tit 
to the rich assemblage , of wteileotiteb tmdr emotioned ftlfrii 
bntes in and through which it expressed itssIC 6f "t&Stf 
lest the most striking’ qualities are certainly, first <ft « 8 } th# 
ringnlar fenny which, though truly German in its aflfaHywtttf 
all that is myoturious and weird’in reduce, hre a rerifte ereof 
movement, n grace of play, and a lightnfct of tooritt widely we 
anything but Herman; and, secondly, the no lest eharaeteriatte 
humour, which is exquisitely refined, tender, and epertWe^fttel only 
rarely mamfests th grit wmm and caustic dryness with wMrik we 
aw more familiar in Genuiin literature. 

Heine's life, too, studied in connexion with this rare tempera* 
meet, has a singular charm. From the very first he trader 
iufiuunces which prevented him from bw'ouung niniply^Genrait 
in fientiroent* Horn of a Jewish femify he was zmrtiaed' ifi ft 
strong antipathy towards that vulgar spirit of contempt ftf hfe 
race from which hifl own kindred, Along with others, had frequeirtly 
wifi’ercd. Then, too, as a young boy, he came in very a g r e re Mw 
contact with French influences, his native' town of Jjfiiteridorf 
being at this time included in a duchy made over by Nepofcm li 
to his brothoiMfr'law .loach ini Murat. Mmm% ardent' mfttd 
was excited to entlmsiasnt for Ninjoleon and Urn rf tj tm *} one 
important uloment of which was on honourable treatment of Iris 
Jewish subjects. Thus it happened that, thongh HeiftSbr ranlus 
wns largely’moulded by the tnulitions of German poetryj. Ur eariy 
mtorcourso with the French, and his acquaintance* wrtik them 
language and literature, gave a decidtri bent to his retistte’ tMteK: 
His exquisite feeling for form and style, in prose no less thea^ ur 
poetry, must probably be ascribed in part to this isteie 
Heines life was by no means a sunny one extnmaJir, and the fest 
Unit he retained so much buoyancy,’and even hilarity, of spirit to 
its clasts shows plainly enough tho’innate quality of his di^ositfctti'* 
First of all he hud, like many other youthful aspirants t0 literary* 
fain©, to force hits way through numwrou* fonrily ahjeotiom before ho 
could take aphis chosen profession. Then his Jewish - soitrastl ira 
proved a hmtWnrn to his pecuniary and social advancement^ sod, 
with much bitterness of heart, lie renounced the creedkteftftba% 
end lbmially adopted that of. Christianity. Even; wheir- hft left 
Germany in despair of Government recognition, and* found 
a highly congenial residence in Paris, hie troubles did not 
end. Quarrels with German refixgees of the. ultrskHadteui 
sort lacking all refinement, repeated disappointments and psruaiurf 
losses through the narrow and severe censorship of the German 
press, petty disputes with jealous nud exacting relatives concern- 
lug money matters, and finally seven years of intense bodily Buffer¬ 
ing in a “ mattress grave,” served to surround the lattes part 
ot his life with many gioomy shadows. Yet his experiwaerem Paris 
were, on the whole, happy ones. In the first years of hie reei- 
dence there he enjoyed with his natural intensity the briiliaaseoeia! 
intercoimre wliich the city provided hiur, and enteasd with 
characteristic ardour into its stirring artistic and political activity. 
And through the period of his guttering his home was. made glad 
for him by the presence of his beloved grisette wife. 

A brief glance at Heine's writings will suffice to show the 
manysidednesa of the poet's mind. Englishmen who knew flriy 
his lyric poeius, and perhaps the more familiar portion* of tho 
Marwf-mt will be surprised to see from Mr. brigand’s work what 
a profusion and variety of literary productions flowed from his pen* 
His poems are no doubt his beri. and moat dnrableworit ; blit 
much besideshas a Teal ialim. 'Whether he took up as a mbteeft hte 
travels, or the histoiy of Crannan literature, or thB political move* 
ments of his time os he witnessed them not only in Germany bat in 
France, and for a short period too in England, or, fbiaHyy contem¬ 
porary music and painting, he shows cleameee and pmmmmm of 
; mind, fineness of seusibility, and an irrepressible fund' of gay 
; humour. His literary crilicisuis deeerva epeeiaL reeathu etc 
1 account of the breadth and catholicity of taste which they,betray. 

: Heine appears to stand almost* alone among German erkka aa one 
! who was able not only to render their due to German poota,, to 
| Goethe and Schiller, to Novalis and Jean Paul but also to recog- 
| nice tho peculiar stately grace of the French classical peats. In 
I his musical criticisms, toe, Heine showed a large aaet' refined 
musical susceptibility^ His accounts of Losat, Ghopb Jtafirini, 
klendtrissoUn, iJerlios, sad others are very graceful and die- 
| criiuinatiug. Among runny other striking critidsmr wa may 
5 mention his comparison of Beriiox to Martin the u wild Briton ” 
iu pictorial' art, in “ Ins feefingfer the monstrous, the gigantic— 
j fear material immensity.” Though Heine attentively watohed tho 
| progress of French jxdrtifis during the reign of the 14 GitfeenKing,” 

I and sent {*& reports of his observations to the Atfyat wu mZmtifng, 
j he waa net a profound politician. His sympathies wave mainly 
| with intellectual p-nd artistic progress, and he estimated tbe vriuo . 
j of political. porUrfl and forms of government according ra they 
j seamed to him. to be in harmony with this spiritual mo*ra»eafc 

8 uch, then, iftthe very attractive material which Mr, Btigamihaa 


chosen to treat The ground, moreover, selected is 


; virgin soil so fur an English writers axe concerned* Btateptinft % 
1 few translations of Heines poems, end very. mt? 

of his life and mvimmi U* wrhmgs, m eoconntiftf tbls fewfiatitisg 
poet existed in our language. Fm^ Heine't mm . countrymen 
have supplied ample dato for* stud:’ r matqvy< Mr. \ 

uaxihatewMk. the excellexit woric of A^^Stwodteuftt^ __ 

Mtiine't Leom 'uod Wcrk* t bei^g a very full and complete account 
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of the poet. It as natural thereiom to inquire whether Mr. Stignud 
has made the moat of has nnpftrt»mijy, and haavaelljr supplied T^ngl^h 
rsadNS with a dear and adequate record of Heine's life and 
writings. Notwithstanding the fulness and the interest of Mr, 
Stigand's work, it cannot, we fear, be regarded as a literary success. 
It fa rather a copious selection of material for a critical biography 
than such a biography kself. First of all, the work of selection 
has not been carried far enough, Heine wrote very rapidly, 
especially in his more ephemeral productions, and though these 
nearly always contain brilliant strokes of wit and choice conceits 
of fancy, they do not merit full reproduction. The many lengthy 
translations man letters, newspaper articles, &c. t sometimes ex¬ 
tending to several pages, are really so much padding, serving simply 
to fill up Mr. Stigand's two Jorge volumes. So, too, we could 
well dispense with the long Account of the satirical poem Atta 
Troll, which was called forth by the vagaries of a little group 
of obscure German poets styling themselves the Tendency 
poets, and has really lost nearly all its interest. Xu ad¬ 
dition to this absence of a just discrimination between the 
important and the unimportant, there is a conspicuous want of 
arrangement of material. Mr. Stignnd frequently returns to the 
same subject, and even quotes repeatedly from the same works. 
But the wont elemont of disorder in the book is the amount of 
digression. Anybody who comes into brief contact with lloine 
must have hbportrait takon, and tho accounts of events, political 
and other, which happened to ho contemporaneous with Heine's 
life and work are expanded to quite tedious dimensions. 

Moreover, apart from this want of duo selection and arrangoment, 
Mr. Stigand ’s account of Ileino sutlers from the constant intrusion 
of a very uncritical element of powerful sentiment. We look, of 
course, for a certain amount of enthusiasm in a biographer, and Mr. 
Stigand's admiration for I lei no’s personality and creative genius does 
not exceed the bounds of propriety. Indeed he manifests on the 
whole great fairness of judgment in dealing with his hero; his 
remarks on Heine's so-called immorality and on his apparent 
irreverence in dealing with religion being quite temperate in tone. 
It is when touching on national traits that the author shows a 
seemingly ungovernable element of feeling. Mr. Stigand evidently 
dfalikts Germany and the Germans with a cordial antipathy, ana 
in no leas a degree he is enamoured of France and the French. 
Accordingly he devotes many pages to enumerating the deformities 
and vices of the former, and the charms and amiabilities of tho 
latter, with a view apparently of delivering Englishmen from their 
present prejudice in favour of Germany. Now this is not only a 
great blemish in a biographical work, but is & particularly unhappy 
feature in an account of Heine. It is quite erroneous to suppose 
that the poet really became a violent foe of Germany when he 
adopted France as his home. So far from this, Heine, as Mr. 
Stigand himself points out, insisted to the end on being regarded 
as a German poet. It is one delightful feature of Heine's character 
that he at once appreciated and assimilated the best qualities of the 
German and the French mind, and while ho pokes fun at the 
clumsiness of tho German intellect and tho heaviness of style 
of most German writers, he does not refrain from pointing out the 
limitations of the French mind—us when, for example, he refers 
their political weakness to their faculty of forgetfulness. Iloine 
would never have said anything so Billy os this:—“ What can be 
thought of a people’s capacity for wit and humour who have not 
produced one single comedy which can be called tolerable P ” 
(Vol. I, p. 257), Heine was philosopher enough to know how 
the forms of humour vary with national temperament. One is in¬ 
clined to ask, too, whether Mr. Stigaml has ever seen Minna ran 
Darnhdm fairly put on the stage. Indeed, In one case his anti- 
Teutonic mania leads him to make insertions which are clearly 
opposed to the opinions of Heine mmsolf. He gives us a 
quotation of nearly three pages from the infallible utterances of 
a correspondent in the Daily Telegraph, who seeks to show that, 
since young Gormans do not indulge in open-air games, tbore is 
no love of amusement in the German nature. Let the reader, after 
perusing this cogent argument, read what Heine writes during his 
Drief eojoum in London on the heaviness, the gloom, the siern 
severity of our English life, and the effect will be not- a little 
droll. Mr. Stigand appears not to know that tho Germans, like 
the French, regard Englishmen (not wholly without reason per¬ 
haps) as incapable of pure amusement; and might they not point 
to our vaunted national games—for example, our University boat- 
races, with their preliminary training—as illustrating the fact that 
sport only becomes interesting to us when it is transformed into a 
solemn business P 

A word must be said in conclusion on Mr. Stigand's literary 
style. He comes before us as a profuse translator of Heine’s 
poems' and prose, and it is natural to ask how ho has accom¬ 
plished hia purpose. We cannot, on tho whole, congratulate him. 
Heine is no doubt one of the most difficult poets for translation, 
his charm residing so much in an exquisite choice of words, many 
of which have no exact equivalents in our language. Yet tho 
achievements of previous translators, among whom Mr. Leland 
deserves special mention, clearly show that something better is 
attainable than, for example, the following rendering of the first 
terse of the well-known song beginning “ Ich wuiss nicht waa soil 

bedeutou ";— 

This sadness what doth it betoken, 

This aadnsMi which weighs on my bruin ? 

A weird tale, with glamour unbroken, 

Keeps haunting my soul with its strain. 

It is only for to add that this » one of the worst specimens 5 at 


the same time, the want of ear for HetaeV1 ^._ 

for his simple, forcible ideas, which wA .tethers*'i 
in different degrees in nearly all the tsMbtt.' • la hjji 
prose Mr. Stigand is for the most part dear, direevtti* 
vigorous. Sometimes a very thin thought is clothed in mgrattga 
disproportionately massive and ornate. The wont faults of Mr* 
Stigaud's style are certain Continental and other forms of speech 7 
clearly opposed to the English idiom. Among a host of these we 
iuay mention —“ I remember me a I am in the country since ” j 

“ but need only " j “ the conversation rolled upon ” & subjeot; 
u imagiiiationol* (for imaginative); and errors in spelling, as 
“ Galeotti" for Galottl, which occurs more than once. 


STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.—VOL. II.* 

( Second Notice.) 

riHIE second volume of Mr. Stubbs's great work forms four 
X chapters, divided according to tho two periods which, as we 
have already pointed out, ore embraced by his present subject In 
each a chapter of narrative—of constitutional narrative, that is— 
is followed by a chapter of comment. The titles of these chapters 
are significant. Air. Stubbs is not a man to give his chapters 
sensational headings; but, in the cose of the earlier narrative 
chapter, a heading which is almost sensational makes itself. The 
narrative chapter of Mr. Stubbs’s heroic period is headed, m The 
Struggle for tne Charters.” Great as were tho men of that time, 
the events were greater still, and the chapter is colled from the 
events. But the second narrative chapter has nothing in the same 
way to mark it. Though the men are smaller, there is nothing but 
the men to call it after, and Mr. Stubbs's sixteenth chapter has to 
be called nothing bettor than u Edward H., Edward III., and 
Richard II.” But, when we come to the chapters of commont, it 
is the other way; a personal name comes in tne earlier one, while 
there is none in the later. The fifteenth chapter is headed “ The 
System of Estates and the Constitution under Edward I./’ while 
the seventeenth is headed “ Royal Prerogative and Parliamentary 
Authority.” In the former cose we see the distinct personal agency 
of a single man. In the second cose, though both men and events 
are on a smaller scale, yet llio results are greater. These four 
chapters make up tho present volume, which opens with a vigorous 
Bketch of the eighty years which followod tho Great Charter, 
that Great Charter wnich, in Mr. Stubbs’s words, u closes one 
period and begins another.'’ The reign of Henry tho Third 
has often been dealt with before in its general outlines, 
and thoso general outlines may bo summed up in a few words 
with enough of truth for ordinary purposes. But there is always 
a temptation to run on to the later stages of the reign, to 
the career of Simon, to tho Parliament of Oxford, to the warfare 
of Lewes and Evesham and Kenilworth. There is a temptation 
to pass over the long and, it must be allowed, from some points of 
view, dreary years which slip a Way, one hardly knows how, before 
Simon becomes the chief actor. Hr. Shirley, in his preface to tho 
Royal and Historical Letters, called attention to the veal constitu¬ 
tional importance of this time. It is now worked out more fully 
by Air. Stubbs. The early years of Hemy the Third were the 
second minority in English history, the first since the Norman 
Conquest. l)r. Shirley enlarges mainly on the extraordinary 
powers exercised during this time by the Papal Legates Walo and 
Van dull'—Legates, it must be remombered, of tho lord whose man 
John hail become. Air. Stubbs seems to dwell by preference on 
the English statesmen of the same day, the great Earl Marshal and 
Hubert of Burgh, and on the constitutional principles which first 
came to the front during a minority. We now first come across 
“ an inner royal council, distinct from the curia regie os it existed 
under Henry II., and from the common council of the realm.” We 
now first hear the claim of the common council of the realm dis¬ 
tillery to elect the great officers of state:— 

It is probablu then that the events of Ilemy’s minority had a consider¬ 
able effect in creating the idea of limited monarchy, which almost Immedi¬ 
ately springs into existence. It is at all events not improbable that the 
constitutional doctrine that the king can do no wrong, and that hismlnistere 
are responsible to the nation, sprang up whilst tho king was a child* and 
the choice of his ministers was Actually determined by the national 
council. 

Mr. Stubbs also brings out tho acts of some men of this period 
who are apt to be passed by. He makes us remember that Richard 
King of the Romans had once, as Earl of Cornwall, been an Eng¬ 
lish patriot. Ho shows us good Archbishop Edmund in his true 
light—a light very unlike that in which he seemed to the blinded 
pilgrims of Pontigny a year or two back. And he brings out a 
hero who was so early cut off that it is not wonderful if he is for¬ 
gotten, the Earl Alarshal Richard, who " might, if he had lived, 
have anticipated some of the glories of Simon de Montfort.” In 
this part of the book Mr. Stubbs has some fine epigrammatic points 
which ought to be remembered:— 

Hubert taught the boy that personal gratitude must give way to state 
policy. Uenry was an apt scholar in learning the lesson. 0 # ingratitude 1 
polity 1 he could not loam. 

Like 1 lubert Walter and Geoffrey Fits Peter, Hubert de Batch had served 
tho king too well to ploow tlie nation, and had spared the nation too much 
to pUeuio tho king. 

A little later our author brings prominently forward tha achems 

* The ConetitutHmal ffistory of JEnyfaul iniU t 
By William Stubbs, M.A* Oxford»at the Clarebdqfrfc 
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of reform in 1244, which “whether or no it were more than aj 
paper constitution, anticipates several of the points of the later 
programme of Simon de Moutfort, and some at least of those which 
for centuries afterwards were the chief subject oF contention be- 
*$meen king and people.” This scheme appointed four councillors 
chosen in parliament, to whom the royal power was to bo practi¬ 
cally handed over. That is to say, as in so many other of thojo 
early schemes of reform, it was proposed to do openly and directly 
what in later times we have found a way of doing stealthily and 
indirectly. At this time, says Mr. Stubbs, “ no great signs are 
apparent of the action of any one leader; Simon do Mont tort may 
have taken part in tho councils of Grossotesto, who, both in his 
writings and in Parliament, constantly opposed the tyranny of the 
king and pope alike; but he must have led a quiet life on his own 
estates until 1248, when Henry sent him to govern Gascony.” 
But if Mr. Stubbs takes pains to make out clearly what the groat. 
Earl did and what ho diu not do, it must not ho thought that he 
is in any way unjust to him. Perhaps his praisos do not come 
quite so naturally to Mr. Stubbs’s raoutn as tho praises of Edward 
the First: but there is nothing that anv one can quarrel 
with. Unlike Edward's special panegyrist, Mr. Stubbs sees that 
admiration lor the two is perfectly consistent, and he brings out 
how truly Edward carried out wlmt Simon began. What Simon 
really did is well expressed also. Mr. Stublw says:— 

Tho idea of representative government lwnl, however, ripened in his hand ; 
and although the germ of tho growth lay in tho primitive institutions of 
the 'land, Simon has the merit of having been one of tho tirst to see the uses 
and the glories to which it would ultimately grow. 

It is with Edward the First, both personally and politically, 
that Mr. Stubbs is most thoroughly ut home, llcro he has at In 1 tit 
como to a King of whom ho can not only draw the portrait, but 
can unreservedly admire the portrait when be has drawn it. In 
painting tho groat King, his thoughts naturally go back to tho 
greatest subject of his earlier portraits. Edward “hud all the 
powers of llenry II. without his vices, and he had too that sym¬ 
pathy with tho people ho ruled, the want- of which alone would 
have robbed the character of Henry II. of tho title of greatness.” 
44 Ho was a law-abiding king, one who kept his word.” Yet Mr. 
Stubbs does not fail to mark tho spirit of over-locality which was 
the weak point of Edward’s character; he nsks/hovTover, in fair¬ 
ness, that lie should be compared w ith the Kings who went before 
him and who came alter him. If so, 

we nl»all see cause not so much to justify bis conduct as to wonder at tho 
great ness of his moderation, ut the wi^c and temperate use of the position 
which he had made for himself. 

There is something striking in a history of the reign of Edward 
tho First in which there is hardly any mention of Scotland or 
AVales. But this is in truth just as it should be. It is highly 
important to have tho strictly English place, the strictly consti¬ 
tutional place, of Edward thoroughly drawn out, os it is here 
drawn out by Mr. Stubbs. Hallaiu quite failed to do justice to 
Edward; and, on a smaller scale, tho writer of the Annals of 
England shows a special and bitter prejudice against him. On 
the other hand, the sworn panegyrist nt Edward, the author of the 
Greatest of the liantagrncts, though his books form a useful 
answer to many popular errors and calumnies, certainly goes too 
fsr tbe other way, and will hardly ullow any merit iu any mail who 
•withstood Edward. Even in Mr. Stubbs’s narrative wo do not 
feci quite comfortable over the part where he deals with the Earls 
of Norfolk and Hereford; wo must venture to think that ho is a 
little hard upon them. Still wo have here the constitutional work of 
Edward, the work which it is hardly an exaggeration to call the com¬ 
pletion of the English Constitution, traced out in a fulness and with 
a strength such us have never been brought to bear upon it before. 
Tho great merit of Mr. Stubbs’s treatment of such a subject us 
this is the combined breadth and calmness of tho view with which 
he looks at it. With him it is not merely that such or such an 
enactment was modo, that such or such a gradual change took place 
in England, in such a year or such a century. In discussing such 
matters, Mr. Stubbs looks backwards and forwards und round 
about. Ho shows how tho stato of things nt this particular timo 
rose out of the state of things in times that went before, and bore 
on the state of things in times which came after. He deals 
primarily with England; but he compares the working of causes 
and their effects in England with the working of causes and thei~ 
effects in other countries. lie compares the development of th< 
representative system under Edward with tho development of th< 
representative system in France, Spain, and elsewhere, And I10 
traces out the causes which made the later history of thoso 
countries to he so different from that of England, lie shows 
how, though the main principles of the Constitution wore laid down 
under Edward, yet it was only by a vory gradual process that 
every detail was fixed, and that every element in the State finally 
settled down into its proper place. Jle traces out tho gradual growth 
of the two orders of peerage and commons, by what delicate 
steps the barons drew near to tbe earls and parted off from tho 
knights, and how by steps equally delicate the knights drew near 
to the citizens and parted off from the barons. He shows how 
near we more than once were to having distinct orders of 
merchants and of lawyers: and he workB hard at the hardest of all 
branches of his subject, toe anomalous position of the clergy in 
their Convocation. Very feeble is the glimmering of light wnioh 
even Mr. StuhbB is aide to throw on tina darkest of all subjects; 
but it is at least light as fer as it goes, in contrast to the blackness 
of darkness In which every one before him has left us. We do 


begin to see, if we have not misunderstood Mr. BtubbsV meaning? 
.hat Convocation is strictly au ecclesiastical synod, which became 
slothed with Bomo Bfiriiamentary powers because the clergy obsti¬ 
nately refused to act in their strictly Parliamentary character of an 
estate of the realm. We cannot, of course, undertake to abridge 
.he whole of Mr. Stubbs’s exposition of all these constitutional 
points; but wo may remark that some of tbe most valuable things 
m his book corao out in the form of small casual remarks. Thus 
ho tolls us in a uote:— 

Many of the lines of distinction which separated the baron from tho 
knight, such an relief and other mutter* of luxation, might have been made 
to separate the earls from tho barons, hut these points become more promi¬ 
nent as the ranks of the lords are marked out by new titles, duke, marquess, 
viscount. 

So, again, ho remarks that the knights of the shires “ formed a 
compact body, which neither the Crown nor the sheriff could 
diminish us they could diminish the number of barons summoned 
or of the representatives of tho towns.” This is really a most 
‘mportant point. We must, as we remarked in our former article, 
always bear in mind tho fi actuating condition of things in these 
times. Some borons were always summoned iu their own persons; 
some towns were always called on to send representatives; but it 
did not follow that tho list of barons so summoned, or of towns so 
called on, would be exactly the same in every Parliament. The 
sheriff was bidden to cause members to bo sent by each city and 
borough in his shire, a formula which different sheriffs interpreted 
according to different circumstances; but the shires themselves 
wore a fixed number which everybody knew. Tho barons and the 
towns might fluctuate, but a shiro could be no more deprived of its 
representative knights than an oarl or a bishop could be deprived 
of his personal summons. Mr. Stubbs strongly brings out tho 
great truth that there is in a legal sense no nobility in England, 
and the vast importance of this distinction between England and 
Continental countries:— 

The hereditary summoning of a large proportion of great vassals was a 
middle course between tho very limited peerage which in Franco coexisted 
with an enormous muss of privileged nobility, and the unmanageable, ever 
varying, assembly of the whole muss of feudal teuuuts as prescribed in 
Magna Carta. 

Another point which Mr. Stubbs brings out, and which ho may be 
said to nave set at rest, is that tho knights of the shire were 
elected in full county court, and not only by the tenants in chief 
of tbe Crown. Ho shows how tho election of knights of the shiro 
for Parliamentary purposes was merely ono application of the 
earlier custom of choosing select knights for various local purpose?, 
and in these cases it wus always tho full county court which chose. 

To follow Mr. Stubbs through the whole of his volume would 
be beyond our Bpace. It may be better to confine ourselves to the 
two earlier chapters which deal with the time which has evidently 
boon most of a labour of love with the writer, and which is likely 
to bo so with his reader. As we ended our former article 
by calling attention to the eloauent, but solemn and almost sad, 
pages which end tho wholo volume, we will end this article by 
c-jiiJiug attention to the pages, no less eloquent, but this time not 
siul or solemn but brilliant, with which Mr. Stubbs winds up his 
groat chapter on the Constitution under Edward tho First. The 
policy of Edward is there discussed, and tho points of likeness and 
uulikeness between him and the other great royal lawgivers of his 
day are commented on. AVo see how our Edward rises, net 
only abovo Alfonso of Castile, but above tho Wonder of the 
World, above St. Louis himself. Then comes the survey of 
tho baronugo, the bgronial families, tho earls in their own 
persons, Simon, 41 tho genius, tho hero of romance saved by 
his good faith and righteous zeal,” hovering above thorn all. 
Thou comes tho action of tho clergy in that thirteenth century 
which 41 is tho golden ago of English churohmanship.” Mr, 
Stubbs tells us with evident satisfaction that 44 tbe age that pro¬ 
duced among the earls ono Simon produced among tho bishops 
Stephen Laugton, St. Edmund, Grosseteste, and the Cantilupes.” 
Ho vindicates—yet surely at this time of day it was hardly needful 
to vindicate—tho great churchmen of that day from the charge 
of seeking nothing but the selfish aggrandizement of their own 
order. By this time Englishmen have surely learned that won 
like those on Mr. Stubbs’s list had their place alongside of barons 
and commons, almost before barons or commons, in building up 
tho freodoin and greatness of England. Of tho commons, from tho 
knights downwards, them is naturally loss to say personally. Their 
work wc see mainly as the work of masses. Tho time had hardly 
ot como for their Isadora to stand out alongside of bishops and 
/irons. But we see that they liAd leaders both in the knightly and 
in the burgher class, aud tho action of knights and burghers as 
classes stand out in every page of the history of the struggle. The 
harmonious working of all classes of Englishmen in the same cause 
is well brought out in a passage with which wo will wind up our 
notice of the groat work before us 

It was well that the baron* and tho bishops should ftoraish the schemes 
of reform, and most fortunate that barons and bishops were found to furoiah 
such schemes as tho people could safely accept. The Jealousy of class 
privilege was avoided and personal influences helped to promote a general 
sympathy. The real share of tho commons in the reformed and remodelled 
constitution is proved by the success of its working, by tit* growth of the 
third estate into power and capacity for political action thro ighuL disci¬ 
pline of tbe parliamentary system j and tho growth of tita parliamentary 
system itself is due to the faithful adhesion aud the growing intelligence of 
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TAYLOR’S DRAMATIC POEMS.• 


S IR HENRY TAYLOR, though he has* always had friends 
among the critics, and indeed commands the sincere respect of 
intellectual Anders, hea urv,«r Attained to the position of a popular 
poet ; and it mU bo interesting {A observe whether the repub- 
Iicalion 0 f his works will havo imy efleet in extending the 
Circulation of his writings. The muijo popularity of a poet ia in 
itself no doubt a very imperfect, and often * misleading, test 
of his poetical capacity; other wise we should have to place 
Mr. Tupper in the first rank of modern bards. At the sonto 
time it may reasonably be doubt oil whether any ono can l)o 
reckoned u successful poet whoso \yorka, if they have had any¬ 
thing like a fair ebaneo of attracting Attention, do not excite 
that general sympathy which makef them what in the common 
phrase is culled popular. Whatever tnay ho the fate of Sir ] lenrv 
Taylors poems in the future, it must be admitted that, in spite of 
tho honour which is paid to thorn in certain quarters, they have 
as yet failed to acquire popularity; and it therefore becomes 
an interesting question wlielner this is duo to any defect of public 
taste, or to something wanting in the poems themselves. Vur our 
own part wo art) disposed to think that the, form in which they 
have Been east rather stands in the wity of an appreciation of their 
best qualities; And also that a prejudice luui been created against 
them by the dogmatic tone in which they have occasionally 
been praised for merits which do imt belong to them. If is 
not every man who is u judge of whore his strength lies. Tim 
tragedian sometimes yields to tho delusion that his chief power 
is in comedy, and comedians have been kuo\v*n to make a similar 
mistake. 'Inis is \ery much whut has happened to !Sir II. Taylor. 
He has chosen the dramatic form as the favourite vehicle of his 


muse, And he could scarcely have chosen otic in which it would 
move less naturally and do less justice to his peeulinr genius. 
Philip von Arteeclde is culled a dramatic romance, Isaac Com ugh us 
4< a play,' 1 and Edwin the Pair a “drama,” while Sf. ('lament's Ere 
and A * Sicilian Summer are left to be classed by the render 
at his own discretion. All these pieces are cast in the shape 
•of plays, with scenes and characters, and raise an expectation 
of that vivid and passionate representation of Imiimn nature iu 
its external workings, w’hich is supposed to liothe special function 
of a play. If this went not insisted on, smd promised by the fashion 
of tho works, it would not bo looked for, und so fur, therefore, dis¬ 
appointment would be avoided. There nre no doubt «1 imatte pas¬ 
sages in Von Arievddo , and also in Isa nr f’ommiia', hat, ns a rule, 
it is just in this respect that fho writer mo.it signally fails. Dra¬ 
matic effect, if it means anything, must mean, not merely a philo¬ 
sophical analysis of character, but the exhibition of character us if 
in actual movement and vitality. It is not enough to show by ex¬ 
planatory talk what sort of a character is mount, or whut kind of act 
is being performed ; but tho render mu-d be put in the position of 
■an oy©-witness, who is not merely told, but sees whut is happening. 
In order that this may b« thoroughly accomplished, attention must 
be concentrated on one or more principal figures and lines of inci¬ 
dent, for the simple reason that to distribute tho interest over a 
number of detached or accidentally connected objects is necessarily 
to break it up and dissipate it. Hence a dramatic work hi order 
to fultil its object must contain some strong central idea which 
is carefully kept in view throughout, dominating and colouring 
oven those scenes in which it is not directly exposed. 

When we apply these principles to fcsir 11. Taylor's dramatic 
poems it will be seen at once as liv their hold on tho reader ia 
so feeble notwithstanding the high intellectual qualities which 
characterize thoui. Van Art redd a was once placed for a lew 
nights by Maeready, but it was from the outset an obvious failure ; 
and non© of the other pieces have ever been attempted on the 
stage, though perhaps Isaac Commnux is, on the whole, le ss unsuit¬ 
able fur such a use than Von Adel aide. It is true, however, that a 
play may not bo lit for theatrical purposes and may yet bo 
thoroughly dramatic, Although meant only to bo read. Hut Sir 
Henry ^Taylor does not succeed even hero, simply bemuse bis treat¬ 
ment is not sufficiently objective, and tho reader is annoyed by 
stage directions which sewn only to remind him of the deficiencies 
of the artist. In Von Arleve.ldo wo have a picture of a mind 
rather than of a man ; his soul is laid bare, and his most secret, 
subtle impulses nre subjected to a searching analysis, This ia no 
doubt admirable in itself, only it is not dramatic. In u drama 
people expect to see the character moving about in the flesh, not 
trepanned and dissected on the operating-table for tho purposes of 
philosophical instruction. 

Isaac Commnus is, wo should say, on the whole, decidedly the 
moat complete and successful work which .Sir 11 . Taylor has pro¬ 
duced. TJbe central figure is steadily and consistently portrayed, 
and stands out in bold, clear lines. Asa study of character nothing 
can be better; but here again, except perhaps in some of tho 
earlier scenes, tho dramatic element is conspicuously weak. We 
get only glimpses of the shadowy creatures who surround Prince 
Isaac, and tho Prince himself is too introspect ivo for the stage. 
Juhoin th * Pair presouts a vivid idea of the conflict between the 
liuniks and the secular power; but though we catch the general 
lights und shadows of the time, there is a want of that, clear and 
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well-nmrlcod personality which is essential to dramatic effect. 
Edwin and Elgiva, Athulf and Leolf, and even Dunston himself, 
arc nil her described than exhibited; and there is so much over¬ 
crowding and confusion that individual character is lost, Th am 
is, however, ono part of this so-called drama which indicates 
that tho author is not without dramatic instincts, though 
ho is apparently unabio to give form to them in a sus¬ 
tained maimer. Wo mean tho seventh and eighth scones, in 
the first of which tho members of the Synod, ecclesiastical and 
secular, art; seen passing into tho chamber, the chief figures being 
touched off iu a running commentary by some of tho lookers-on, 
w kilo the next scone shows the Synod in hot debate. All this is 
worked out. with spirit, and guneral dramatic animation; and If tho 
writer had concentrated his powers on compressing tho whole piece 
into half-a-dozen scenes of a similar kind, ho might have achieved 
u triumph even ou the stage. As it is, however, ho sacrifices ner- 
somi l interest to general impressions, and we have u sort of Dis¬ 
tune,il panorama rather than a play. YVhat must strike any ono 
w ho studies Sir II. Taylors writings from this point of view la tho 
tl net tinting and unequal manner in which he draws his characters. 
They arc either elaborated by long soliloquies or descriptions, 
excellent as poetry but unsuitable for tho sLugc, or they aro 
shown for n moment iu a dim, blurred wav, and then suddenly with¬ 
drawn. Jn Isaac Comnenas, for instance, the author expends all 
his force on Isaac, and it may even be said on ono aspect of 
Isaac's character, leading the rest, in shadow. No attempt is 
made to do niuro than just to indicate the tigerish passion of tho 
Cn'j.-utesa, without making it clear whether it ia love or policy 
which moves Jot, tin; proud eoulidencu of Isaacs sister, or (ho de¬ 
voted lovo of his cousin, Nuna. In Edwin the Pair some good 
characters nre utterly thrown ft way l>y the hasty, fragmentary 
manner in \\ hich they aro treated. 

It appears from the preface to tho Sicilian Summer that it was 
written with a view, not to repent tho form of tho Elizabethan 
comedy, but to revive the romantic and poetic spirit, which ani¬ 
mated it. The poet turned, as ho c.onlklus to us, with some sense 
of pain from the oppressiveness of pure tragedy,” and, on the 
oiIct bund, ho found the comedy of manners and repartee loo 
nanmv and artificial us a representative of human life, .liis cou- 
eoptiun of the highest comedy was that, without losing a pro¬ 
viding character of “ lijriitncte and sweetness uu imlicipaiion 
of Mr. Matthew A molds characteristic worship—it should bo in 
turn serious, pathetic, and, still more, “ ominenLly wise.” Hcnco 
theexperiment of-I SitMan Summer, which, however, though full 
of clmriuing p:is-Migo.q cannot be. said to bo sulkIhrLory iiom a 
dramatic pointof view. The story in loose und scattered, the ch;i meters 
are too numerous and sketchy, and tho incidents aro often hurried 
on without Hiilicient preparation or development. There is no 
central idea in the. piece, and several plots are mixed up together. 
AVisdom and pleasantry arc no doubt there, but tho work wants 
tDo straightforward simplicity and directnc.-s of a drama. St. 
Cleou nt's Pro is perhaps lom known, or at least less spoken of, than 
his other works, yet it is iu some respects one of Sir H. Taylor's 
best. It is a graceful and romantic etorv, illustrating tho dis¬ 
ordered condition of Trance under Charles Vi. Tho King suffered 
from intermittent mildness, nnd tho affniis of the country were 
praetieully swayed by his brother, tho Duka of Orleans, and his 
uncle, the Duke of liurgundy, between whom there was perpetual 
rivalry and strife. Among other expedients to relieve his uffiiction 
it wus proposed, in accordance, with an old tradition, that a virgin 
to whom no hinful thought had ever occurred should cross his 
brow with water from a holy reliquairo. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, the remedy fails, because the young nun who is chosen to 
apply ii hus happened to bo befriended by the I)uko of Orleans, 
und, without knowing who he is, or that, lie is married, has con¬ 
ceived an affection for him; and, to appease public clnmour at 
the. failure, she in condemned to the stake. There is here no 
doubt some of the oppressiveness of tragedy, but the subject ia 
certainly not treated in a harrowing manner. Indeed th© main 
incident may bo said to bo subordinated to th© general picture of 
the period which tho nulhor lms in viow. 

It is unfortunate that a writer of so much intellectual power nnd 
literary culture should havo so persistently adhered to a form of 
writing which, from what it promises, naturally produces disap¬ 
pointment. An appreciative render, however, will Jind ample 
compensation iu tho high poetical qualities of Sir II. Taylor’s 
works. Ite has the genius of a philosophical poet, if not tho 
especial gift of tho dramatist; and, though ho is in fiome degree 
deficient in the fresh spontaneity of song’, this is atoned for by 
matured thoughtfulness, keen insight into character, graceful 
humour, nnd large and manly eloquence. Any ono who is con¬ 
tent to take these writings ns they are, and "for what they aro 
worth, without caring whether they are dramatic or not, will 
havo reason to bo abundantly satisfied. He will find the essence 
of history compressed nito graphic and vivid verse, a profound 
analysis of human nature and emotion, and much wiso philosophy. 
The poem in blank verse called the Eve of the Conquest, in which 
Harold reviews his career on the night before the fatal battle, 
is marked by nobility of thought and chastened vigour of expres¬ 
sion, and makes one regret that the poet did not adopt more 
generally the form of composition in which he is most at home. 
In the*© days of hasty and superficial literature, a special value 
attaches to poems which, if less sparkling than current wares, are 
of richer ana more genuine ore. 
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SCOTTISH EPITAPHS AND INSCRIPTIONS.* 

/"IHUROU YARDS, torabsf.ofic.ft, and tho tides thev tell, cast a 
never-failing Kpeli over minds of a reflective ana melancholy 
cast* They famish perpetual themes^to the moralist and the poet, 
awlJBrtLve inspired a style of literature quite their own, of which 
Meditations among the Tombs and Gray’s Elegy are at. once, though 
in widely different ways, the masterpieces and the types* But 
oven loss celebrated persons than Ilervey and Gray linn a certain 
melancholy pleasure in strolling through a churchyard or ceme¬ 
tery and making themselves acquainted with the names, ages, 
and special virtues of persons to whoso existence during life they 
were quite indifferent. The craving for gossip inborn in every 
human mind Linds food in each commonplace detail, while vanity 
suggests that virtues and gifts of which we UTe at present quite 
unconscious may one day he thus made patent to tho world by our 
admiring and sorrowing survivors. The same sort of interest, 
though in a loss degree, wo foci in turning over the leaves of a 
printed collection of epitaphs, it is like looking through a friend's 
album, where wo are brought face to face with strangers on every 

E . Yet we cannot get rid of tho notion that the originals of 
epitaphs and photographs were probably strikingly unliko 
their pictured or lettered semblances. Mr, Jervises book, however, 
is no mere barren collection of epitaphs. 11 contains also many 
topographical and rirchmologicnl notes, of which wo need only say 
tlmt they are as interesting an the reputation of tho writer, and his 
thorough knowledge of tho antiquities ami local history of tho dis- 
Irict here treated of, would load us to expect. It whs intended in 
the Livst. place to ho a reprint of a series of articles which appeared 
in tho Montrose Standard. To these Mr. Jurvide baa, however, 
added corrections and additions, and many curious particulars 
concerning several well-known families: theso have been chiefly 
obtained from the hitherto unpublished papers of the I'oniuuro 
family. 

The epitaphs and inscriptions, which arc the main features of 
tho bonk, are comparatively modern in dale, and range over the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Jcrvisedoes 
not enter into tho vexed question of the meaning of the symbols on 
the seulptured standing stones, or of tho Ogham inscriptions found 
on son if- of them. Setting these nsidc, the oldest inscribed stone 
which ho has found is a slab in the church at Insch, on which is a 
ones, and in Irish characters the words “*Ji Orate . pro . nnima . 
mdulfi : Hiuwdot.iB/’ As a certain Jindulph, chaplain to the Bishop 
of Aberdeen, witnessed a grant of kind to tile monks of Melrose 
somewhere about the year 1172, he \poy very probably be tile priest 
here commemorated. If to, the stone must date from the twelfth 
century, and is ouo of the oldest of the kind to be found in 
Scotland. No other inscription iu Mr. Jorvise's collection can 
By claim to atirb antiquity. The next in order of age are on 
11 to monuments of llm Hays and Monti fixes at Cupar-Angus, 
which Mr. Jerviso ascribes to the fourteenth century. But, us Mr. 
•Torvise him.elf draws tho reader's attention to these and other 
monuments of special interest iu tlio preface, wo need not dwell 
further upon thorn. 

Tho punning and humorous epitaphs retailed by would-bo wits 
along with good storied and repartees will bo sought for in vain 
in this collection. Tho Scotch national feeling as to tho s.meLit.y 
of all tho adjuncts of death is far too strong to encourage Midi 
ill-timed jilting. The churchyard which contains the ashes 
of their ancestors is to them in a twofold sense hallowed ground, 
and the Jews themselves could not cling with a more super¬ 
stitious rev eren co to the custom of having family bury-places. 
JO von tho very poor will bring the bodies of their kindred 
great distances that they may ho gathered to their fore¬ 
fathers. Wo have known instances of the “ Scot abroad " who 
carried about with him a handful of earth from the family bury- 
ground to tho intent that wherever lie died it might bo sprinkled 
on bis roilin. With a people to whom tho idea of death is at oncu 
so familiar and so sacred, anything like a joko upon a “ bend- 
stane" would l>o looked on as profane. Still tho inscrintions to 
their relations not unfrequently provoke a smile from their very 
solemnity, long words and lmrd to be understood heing as much in 
favour on tombstones as in sermons. “ Hero lies tlio mortal re¬ 
mains of ns much as could die " is a very favourite formula in most 
churchyards, although we have not mot with it in Mr. .Tervise's 
hook. This reverent spirit, however, is shown only towards the 
“ yaird/’ and docs not extend to tho inside of the church, for nearly 
all the mey anecdotes of which every district of Scotland has an 
cndlesn store centre round tho pulpit and tlio minister. Mr. Jervisc 
enliven* his pages with soinn of the best of their sort. lie tells us 
how, when the bell of Mary Kirk was cracked by Cumberland's 
soldiers, the precentor in the middle of the service handed r. slip 
of paper to tlio minister, who unsuspectingly gave out that “ t.ho 
prayers of the congregation were requested for Alary .Bell in great 
distress.” Still better is tho story of the old minister who took a 
fearful revenge on one of his heritors who had spokon of him as 
loo infirm for the parish. Tho very next Sunday he preached 
“ two turns of the hour-glass," and was beginning a third when 
the offender rose to go. " Will ye my noo, Tilwilly, that I 
canna insist P ” (Anglied preach), shouted the old man after him 
us he left tho church. 

But the minister wap not always allowed to have his say without 
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protect, if it happened that he and his flock were not of like mind# 
One Kovalist divine, who during “ the Forty-five ” was prating 
* that tho rebels might be scattered like mist upon the mountains, 
was stopped by the laird's wife, who started up and shook bor fist 
at him, calling out, “Will ye say that, and my Charlie am&ng 
them i* ” What the state of feeling between Highlanders and Low- 
landers in the beginning of the last century was, we gather from the 
account of the death of Michael Dunbar in 1722. Michael had been 
captain of his parish and the head of the league, offensive and 
defensive, against tho Catemns:— 

When upon his dnath-lwd, Mr. Miln, tin* parish minister, paid him a 
vMt; and, while exhorting Michael upon th« rough life he bad but, and 
that lit: had much need to repent of Lis sinn, Michael replied—“ K«pent </ 
my mu# ! What the fleovfl cou'd 1 doe wluin thne lleelnn' tbievuscam f doaik 
to*take awn’ our nowt?” “Ah, hut Michael," said the pardon, u thnt’ll 
a* stand aguinxt them at. the day «>’ Judgment,’’ “ Wed, wi'cl,” qu»/ 
Midiric], “ dka chid* ’ll get’s ain then ! " And, grasping a dirk which Jay 
hcMido him in I lie bed, lie exclaimed, to tho terror of the minister, who, It. is 
a.iid, made n quick retreat—“ That’* tlie band, an’ that’s the dirk that loot 
oot lift«■<*» iwul* o’ them n’ in ac nicht I " 

Yet this man van a Romanist and a staunch supporter of tho 
Stuarts, and, had he lived long enough, would have been “ out * in 
“the Foily-live” lighting aide by Hide with thane very Catalans. 

From ibo Fanmure papers Mr. Jorvine give* some vory curious 
l«‘tti.*rs, interesting from the light which they throw on the social state 
of tho country in the seventeenth conturv. Tbr.ro is also an inventory 
of tlio “ furnishings ” supplied to the young Earl of Kinghom when 
a studeut at St. Andrews. “ The turkio carpet“ velvet cusshens/ r 
“ imbrouderod velvet courtaines,” and other articles enumerated,, 
show that all Scotch students did not, even ut that early 
date, cultivate Greek upon a little oatmeal. M»»ro curious 
still is the account of ibo expenses incurred at the funeral of Miss 
Arbuthnott of Fiudourie, in J704. Tho funeral muni have been 
one of the most fashionable of ths day, and tho amount of money 
spent in flesh and fowl, ale and wine, "plum-cakes, sweetmeats and 
spices, shows how much eating and drinking the mourners re¬ 
quired to enable them to support the burden of their grief. Indeed 
the long list of delicacies provided at once suggests that only a 
change; of uuiuo was needed to make the “ iuneral h&knd meats ” tety 
fitly “ fumibh forth a marriage table/’ If such entertainment 
was common at funerals, we cannot wonder at such stories 11s the* 
j one Mr. Jervise gives of a iuneral which had reached the eliurch- 
vTird before it was found out that the coffin bad been loft at 
home. The poor woman who thus almost missed being buried 
had been the victim of a mishap somewhat of the same sort on her 
wedding-day, when tho bridegroom brought her homo on a 
pillion after tho fashion of those limes:— 

When tlio bridegnvmi arrived nt his I101 iw\ ho called to tho friends, who 
had iif*ciublcil to welcome the pair home— “ Tok' dmm the gudt*wifo, sirs I 
“ Thorn's nne glide wife liei e ! ’* was the reply, to which the bridegroom, after a 
short pa use, answered—“ I’ll wager yon was her ’ut gaed kloit V the burn o” 
Aul’ Kay no!" Messengers were despatched in search of tho lost bride, 

who was* found in 11 house, near t.ho scene of the disaster, drying her gnr- 
inetUH by the fide of ” ft blazin' ingle I ’’ 

As the district over which Mr. Jervise ranged in tho present 
volume was the stronghold of episcopacy, wo have the Bufferings-' 
of tho episcopal mini/ders after the “troubles” brought out in 
strong relief. Tho fortitude with which the clergy of that 
persecuted Church endured their trials was truly heroic, though it 
is to ho hoped that not many of them showed their martial spirit 
in tho aiuue way ns Mr. Troup, of Much alia, who, when arrested 
for reading tho service iu defiance of the prohibitory Act, took hia- 
bngpipes with him, and marched to prison, playing “O’er tho 
"Wliter to Charlie ” ns he went. But Mr. .Teniae doe* full justice 
to all denomination?, -and we find in his page* the epitaphs of 
tho martyrs of Ihuuittar, und of the Apologist for the Quakers, as. 
well as those of Romanist* und Episcopalians. What sect bs 
himself belongs to we are at a Ions to determine, when wo find 
him writing, with reference to an extract from a baptismal 
register, that this 

I# a noticeable instance of tho curious custom which prevailed in Scotland* 
during Episcopal, and even in later limes, of having godfathers and god¬ 
mothers preMmt at. baptisms, who bore the same Christian name ns was 
conferred upon the child. 

Wo can assure Mr. Jen iso that this curious custom may still bo 
witnessed daily in every Christian country. 

Mr. Jervise 1 ms lighted on u curious prophecy, which he quotes 
in connexion with the Tait family monuments. It was written by 
I Richard Burbage in i6or, and is certainly literally fulfilled in our 
1 own day:— . 

A Scot our King ? The limping State 
That day must ne(d a crutch. 

What next ? In tima a Soot will prate 
As Primate of nnr Church. 

When such shall be, why then you’ll see. 

That day it will be found, 

Tho Saxon down throngli Loudon town, 

Shall burrow under giound. 

Wo cannot part from Mr. Jerviae without expressing a hope 
that ho nmy be induced to publish the rest ot hia collection of 
epitaphs, of which he tells us the present volume contains lean 
than a fourth. At tbs cost of much labour he has herd given at m. 
book which is at once interesting to the historian and to the anti¬ 
quary, and is likely to be extremely useful to all persons interested 
in family history, as a help towards tracing the history of'colla¬ 
tors! relations whom they have lost sight ot 
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TIIE CHRONICLE OF SIB 1 IAKRY KARL 3 LEIGU, BAUT.* 

T H KRE is ono characteristic which is in some Hort common to 
the many varieties of novels that cumber our tables in theso 
days, and that is want of simplicity. The writers of fiction, whose 
name is legion, seem all to agroe with the most popular playwright 
of modern France, that the time for turning the inventive faculties 
to so trivial a purpose as that of recreation is past. It is no longer 
the novelist’s mission to give relaxation to tired brains; he dooms 
it rather his business to stir Ida renders to fresh el forts of thought, 
either in following involved analyses of character or in making a 
way through a maze of bad grammar, according to his calibre. In 
the many cases whore merely bad writing is it stumbling-block 
to readers, it may lio that the trouble given to tloun is uninten¬ 
tional, but the dicel of limling a work of labour vv lioro ono hupivl 
for a bo lace from care is the same whether tlio book is over¬ 
weighted with purpose or entirely destitute of thought. The 
anonymous writer ol* Sir Harry Earhleiyk has been singularly un¬ 
happy in combining an evident moral purpose with an equally 
evident want of the commonest requirements of a novelist. The 
book aims at showing that it would be an excellent thing if mar¬ 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister were rendered legal; and it is 
no doubt possible to find somo amusement, though hardly of the 
kind intended, in the means by which it is attempted to convey 
this moral lesson. 

The writer has been lavish in the matter of lively incideut 
wherewith to attract tho reader’s attention to the graver questions 
which he is to consider. .In tho first chapter there is a hairbreadth 
escape from death threatened by fiery and unmanageable steeds, 
which reminds one of a like incident in Lenin Amndvl. In the 
third there is an encounter with an angry bull, followed by 
one with two yet moro angry dogs. 'The fourth, which contains a 
daring leap on a dangerous liorso over a closed gate, recalls tho 
adventures of Charles O’Malley and other heroes of Lever, in whose 
works tho author seems to be particularly well read. In the 
eighth we have & rescue of tho heroine from tho dangers of drown¬ 
ing, and in the tenth a severe fall punishes the hero lbr trying to 
gather a fern for her from an insecure piece of rock. All these 
adventures, which take place in tho lira! volume, are mere excres¬ 
cences on a plot which is as striking mid original as thoy are. A 
prologue to the novel represents a with dying in the presence of her 
husband and her sister, of whom these words are written: Is 

that an angel's face? she is not an angel ; but if chf.stitv,if virtue, 
if intense affection, go lbr nught, hhe is not far irom being an 
ungcl. And very shortly she will perform an act of self-devotion 
which, placed in her place, an archangel could ^ excel.” Wo 
ore presently told what this act of self-devotion i*. It consists in 
yielding to u request made by the dyiug wife, “a request as. 
natural ns woman can make to woman, a sacrifice as great, us 
soul can ask of soul.” This request which is mu natural is that 
the surviving sister should marry the widower, and be a mother 
to his orphan child. Fuses have, we believe, been known of women 
taking caro of their sisters' children without marrying their 
sisters’ husbands; but in this particular instance no such way 
out of tho difficulty occurs to the people concerned ; and tho result, 
which we cannot hut deplore, of this “bacritico” being demanded 
and made, was that it bocamo possible to write tho Chronicle of 
Mir llarry EarUleiyh, Hart. 

This young man appears in the first chapter of the novel when 
tho prologue is over, as Mr. Karlsdeigh, a hamster, who, in language 
which seems meant to bo humorous, tolls an imaginary poison, 
whom he constantly addresses as “ bir," how hot he was on a 
summer evening in the Temple, and how he iveeivd a letter front 
an old friend, a landowner at KiHarney. This letter begins with 
a phrase from which one may guess pretty clearly that the novel 
is the work of n woman’s pen. “ What in tho name of mystery 
liavo you been doing with that dear old 6clf of yours for tho lust 
twelve months?” There is no reason why women should not 
write novels. It has been said, in tho main with truth, that this 
is the one branch of art in which they have excelled. Hut there 
is every reason why, iu tho first placed they should learn that tho 
art of writing does not come by nature ns the practice of domestic 
duties does; and in the second, that if they pinst write novels, they 
should deal with matters of which they have some actual or acquired 
experience. Such considerations as these have apparently not troubled 
tho writes 1 of this particular novel. Its hero accepts the invitation 
given to him in tho letter just quoted to go and stay with his old 
lricnd Seymour at Jvillarney, and there the rcmarkablo adventures 
of which we have spoken befall him. He meets there a Miss 
Harcourt, who is the other principal figure in these perils. After 
the first of them-—the upset of a carriage—which occurs im¬ 
mediately after their first meeting, he, after he has been employed 
in “ disengaging her robe from tho vehicle,” and bus taken her out 
of the car, u could not forbear pressing the dear girl to his heart 
for ono short moment.'' Jn the course of his next adventure, with 
the angry bull, he says to her, “ I shall always lie delighted to 
afford Miss Harcourt amusement, even if it be at the risk of being 
gored to death by an infuriated bullock ”; and the same tone of 
light and graceful gallantry is kept up between them for eomo 
time. A little while after thin, Mr. Earl sleigh is bitten by a dog, 
when, in order to bandage the wound, “ with a gentleness that 
was most truly womanly, the dear girl rolled up the sleeves of my 
iattereu coat and shirt. A bright blush overspread her beautiful face 

4 The Chronic t of Sir Harry Earhltinh, Burt. 3 vols. London: 
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as she disclosed my somewhat muscular arm.” This is an umuuaUj 
favourable specimen of tho love-making carried on in the book, is 
the course ot which it may be noted that the heroine is in the habit 
of addressing the hero by his surname alone. Things would probably 
have gone on happily enough but that tho hero’s cousin, Sir Alfred 
Ear)sleigh, an aristocratic villain of the transpontine type, appears 
on the scene, ancl immediately devotes himself to compassing every¬ 
body’s min. He first attempt s to kill his cousin, and then, when his 
intended victim attempts to interfere between him and a peasant 
girl, threatens him with “crushing damning humiliation." This threat 
receives additional point from an old crone in whose hut the hero 
and heroine take shelter during a storm, and who curses them both 
with great vigour, prophesying to tho hero, whom she addresses ns 
•* boy,“' that the worm now feeding on his happiness will ©at its 
way slowly to his heart, after which, by somo hitherto unknown 
process, his heart is to turn to stone. This incident, which again 
recalls Mr. Lever’s novels, makes such an impression on Mr. Earls- 
leigli, that, having been employed till then in making desperate 
love to Miss Harcourt, he immediately asks her to forget him. His 
subsequent explanation of this conduct, which is due to his sud- 
deuly remembering tho misfortune of his birth, has tho merit of 
being remarkably plainspoken. Unluckily, daring bis period of 
forgetfulness, Mr. Ea rlsteigh has drawn his coat-of-arrus in an 
album on Seymour’s drawing-room table, and this gives an oppor¬ 
tunity for the “crushing damning humiliation” with which Sir 
Alfred has threatened him. Sir Alfred observes that there is an 
omission in the shield, mid on Eurlsleigli saying with singular 
denseness, “ I must confess 1 fail to perceive to what you allude," 
replies, “ I will show you ”: — 

So Maying, In. drew u sni.-dl :md elegantly-jewelled pcncilca.se from hi* 
pocket, mid with » bold hand began some, ulinjition of the shield which 1 
could not see, remarking while ho did so, “A distinction so remarkable 
should scarcely L*e left out, good roz.” 

Wondering to what distinction lie could allude in u tone so bitterly snr- 
en.-tic l did not answer. I had not long to wait, fur almost immediately 
alter his pencil had touched the paper he handed the book buck for our in¬ 
spection, remarking ns be did >-<>, “ I think, good roz, 1 would advise you to 
change the motto also, for, with that appendage, it, w slightly anomalous .’ 1 

Ah inv eyes fell upon the book the blood rushed to my face; every vein I 
had Mimed bursting, and with hands clenched, nml bosom heaving us 
though from some great exertion, I gasped for breath. There, diawn 
diagonally across the face of the escutcheon, was a broad, deeply-pencilled 
line, a sign in heraldry known as “The Baton Sinister,” the mark of file- 
gitnnacy, the badge of shame. 

Tho result nf Sir Alfred’s pleasantry is that his “ good coz n 
nearly .strangles him, aud then, having beaten him with a whip, 
runs out into the fields and faints, alter which he makes his way 
back to Lomlnn, where yet more adventures await him. Ho pits 
tho reputation of having ruined tho peasant girl whom ho has tried 
to save from his cousin, nnd, having taken no steps to clear him¬ 
self from the charge, ia greatly surprised at finding himself cut by 
his old friends, llo becomes a successful advocate by one of those 
happy chances which inure frequently occur to briefless barristers 
in novels than in real life. The reader ia treated to nil account of 
a debate in the House of (.’ominous on the question of marring© 
with a deceased wile’s sister which no doubt resembles some real 
debates in its extraordinary duLue.ss. It is perhaps needless to say 
that at lhe end virtue, in the person of the lievo, is rewarded ; but 
the way in which this is brought about is peculiar. It. consists of 
proof being forthcoming that his father’s first marriage was void, 
and 1 hat he is therefore a legitimate son. Tho writer has attempted 
to relievo this singularly unpleasant and silly story with what are 
intended to bo humorous passages,. These in groat measure consist 
of old stories gathered iron: various sources and spoilt in the 
tilling. Ono of thorn is n reduction to the imbecile of a really 
funny uneedoto of an electioneering trick told by Lover in Charles 
O'M alky. Another is along drawn-out and ill-managed version 
of an incident, which in itself baa no grout merit, to bo found iu 
a novel by Cnekton, colled Sylvester Sound. Of those stories which 
seem to owe their existence to the writer it is enough to say that 
their feebleness is matched by their vulgarity. 


OLD DERBY CHINA* 

riHIK author of this book has tho great advantage of being 
~L himself a china-painter by profession, lie is consequently 
an authority upon the subject of glazes, marks, imitations, paste, nml 
firing, and writes from the point of view of an adept as w r eli ns that 
of a collector. Not withstanding Mr. ihtsleni's carelul researches, the 
early history of I >erbv china still romains very incomplete. What is 
known on the subject is chiefly derived from the recollections of tho 
late Samuel Key, whoin 1785 was apprenticed to William Duesbury, 
the founder of the manufactory. The works hud then probably 
been in existence about thirty years. At that time commie art 
had attained a high point of excellence on the Continent. The 
Furstenburg manufactory bad been established, and at Florence 
the beautiful specimens of JJoccia ware had attracted much Atten¬ 
tion. The colebrated Capo di Monti china was gaining a well- 
deserved reputation under the patronage of Charles 111 ., and much 
lino porcelain was produced in France, although the royal esta¬ 
blishment of Sevres had not yet been founded. William Duesbury 
was an energetic man, and made rapid progress in his works. He 
bought up the “ plant "at Chelsea and at Bow, when the manufac¬ 
tories there were discontinued, and transferred some of the best 

* The Old Derby China Factory j the Workmen and their Broductione, 
By John llaslem. London: George Bell & Sons. 
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hands to Derby. He seems to have spared no trouble or expense 
to procure good modellers, designers. And painters. In 1773 be 
opened a dep6t in London at 1 Bedford Street, Covont Garden, 
and in the same year published a catalogue in which are enumerated 
two hundred different articles, some of them uaoful and some 
ornamental. We find mention made of “choice biscuit groups and 
figures in a grotesque stylo,” of “ a pair of Mazarine blue and gold 
Chelsea jars/! as well as of horns, altars, tripods, and cats. Boswell 
tolls of a visit which lie and Dr. J olinson made to the factory in 1 777 * 
They were delighted with what they saw both in the moulding 
and painting rooms, but Johnson complains that, the china, 
though very beautiful, was too dear, for it cost its weight in silver. 
At the present day the piect-s ho saw would bring their weight in 
gold, if they could be identified. William DucBbury died in 1786, 
and bis son, who was also named William, reigned in his stead. 
The second Duesbury inherited much of his fathers talent and 
industry; but his health was not equal to the strain of super¬ 
intending so largo an undertaking, ana he was obliged to seek for 
a working partner. This he found in Michael Kean, who seems 
to have ocen a very successful miniature-painter. lie was an 
Irishman, but had come to London, and there found plenty of 
employment. In some ways the partnership did not turn out well, 
as family feuds arose out of it, and in 1797 Duesbury died, leaving 
a son William, who, being only ten years old, was iucapablo of taking 
part tin the attain of the firm. Michael Kean, who is credited 
with' the invention of the celebrated “ biscuit body,” married 
the widow, and the works were carried on for somo years under 
the name of Duesbury and Kean. William the third did not 
inherit his father and grandfathers tastes, and, although he was 
a clever landscape-painter, and discovered the use of baryta as a 
substitute for white lend, I10 never took to the business of poredain- 
nmking. When ho was three-find-twenty the works were, sold to 
Robert Bloor, who, besides certain annuities to the familv of the 
late proprietor, agreed to give 5,000/. in instalments. The new 
■owner had not tho technical knowledge or artistic talent of his 
predecessors; but lie determined to nniko money. The patterns 
became more gaudy, and large quantities of ornaments were made 
in imitation of Japanese designs. A great number of pieces 
which had been put aside as imperfect were brought into the 
market, and sold by auction. The novelty of the thing took, 
and they realized largo prices, in some cases more than would 
bttve been charged at the manufactory for hi mil nr specimens in 
perfect condition. After working incessantly for about seventeen 
ears, Bloor became deranged, and then for twenty years th< 
usiness was carried on by a manager; but it was finally given up 
in 1848, and the plunt removed to the ^Staffordshire Retteries. 

Mr. llaslcui has taken up the greater part of his book with 
biographies of the dliferent artists who wore employed in de¬ 
signing and painting the china. Many of them ure extremely 
interesting, for a certain singularity of temperuruent seems to have 
been not uncommon, and several ol' these men wen* remarkable in 
thoir own way. Billingsley was perhaps on the whole the most 
skilful designer of groups of dowers, and he was certainly un¬ 
rivalled in the painting of rotes, which ho executed in a way 
peculiarly his own. Thorn was some mystery uboul his life, and 
he assumed tho name of Beeley for about twenty w ars. 11 is 
great talent never enriched him, and bo bad many domestic 
sorrows, amongst others tho loss of both his dauglilcis in tho same 
year. 11© worked at Derby from 1774 until 1796, when In; 
entered into partnership wilh Mr. John ('oho, and started tho 
Pinxton works. Then we find him superintending the porreluiu 
nt Nantgarw, now r so much prized, and afterwards al (Joulpovt, "Wor¬ 
cester, Chelsea, and other places. IT© does not seem to have don© 
much painting after hu left Deibv, but was mainly occupied in over 
seeing others, ilia style was correct and definite in drawing and 
pure and sweet in colour, but lie was never satisfied with any thing 
I10 did, and always saw before biin an ideal to which, with nil 
his efforts, ho never attained. l’»ut William Begg, the man who re¬ 
placed him nt Derby, was a still morn remarkable person, lie was 
tho son of a gardener, and evidently a lover of natural beauty 
Ar a child of.cloven he had listened to Wesley, who was then 
eighty-three. His father brought him up in tho most gloomy 
Otilvinism, and could att'ord him but a very meagre education. A 
ten he wont to work in the pottery, ana at sixteen was toiling 
fifteen hours a day at china-painting, and trying to improve hi 
mind and compose poetry in tho low spare hours he could snatel 
from his busy days and tired nights, ilia mind was a morbidly 
religious one, and in after years lie chronicles his regrets that his 
youth had not been butter employed;— 

Worship, of whatever kind. 

Oft was hnniiihed from my mind. 

Thun l broke mv old connexions, 

Placed on drawing my nlluctiouH; 

Dedicated nil my {lowers 
To the arts in leisure hours ; 

And in times of relaxation 
Painting still engross’d niy passion. 

Many were tho vicissitudes in tho forms of his belief. Ho loft tho 
Calvinists to turn Baptist, and afterwards became a strict Quaker, 
but iu all these changes ho remained a God-fearing und con¬ 
scientious man. After having spent about five years at Derby and 
there executed somo beautiful work, be became convinced that his 
profession was a sinful one. Iu reading Foxe’s Book of Docti'inul s 
he came upon a pannage in which tho commands given to the 
Jews in the fourth chapter of Deuteronomy axe spoken of, and it 
appeared to him that it conclusively proved that it it forbidden to 


Jhrwtians to make tho likeness of anything in hoaven or earth* or 
under the earth, lie burned all his drawings oxcept a few 
flower pieces, committed oven Watts’s hymns and psalms to the 
five, considering them to be “ engines of will-worship/* and 
‘bun betook himself to the business of m a ki n g stockings. But even 
;hat apparently harmless employment brought no peace to his 
sensitive soul, and he complains 

1 wo 9 employed iu making neat silk siocfelngfl, but I felt uneasie at that 
and of work, because the how were more for i.how than ueo. I often 
.dufih’d with ghilt when i reflected on it, comridcri'ig that I who as much 
wrong in that kind of work a* in painting chm«. But 1 gave it up and 
took to cotton work, in that 1 was more easy, but J had to put sente orna- 
rtienU (for what wan called clocks) in the cotton hose, thill guru me un- 
eariufi.t, but 1 prevailed on my employer* to let mo- make the stockings 
without the clock.’}, and t hat gave me relief. 

Unfortunately stocking-making was at best but very poorly paid, 
and the cotton hose which William Begg could alone conscientiously 
nake brought him but starvation wages. His mother, who had 
been accustomed to bo supported in comfort on the fruits of hia 
china-painting, rebelled, And led her poor son a dreadful life. In 
1806 he determined to go and see liondon, and walked there all 
ho way. He was delighted, and calls it a “ paradisiacal ” place. 
Kensington Gardens particularly charmed him, lor there, ho 
says, “ One may enjoy such retirement without being interrupted 
with the foolish and unmeaning expressions of 1 Ilow do you 
ilo ? * * Good morning! 1 ‘ Good night! ’ &c.” The visit seems to 
have been as inexpensive ns it was pleasant, for Begg only 
spent two pounds during the twenty-one days he remained 
in town. But tho expedition appears to have again unsettled 
his miiid, and when he returned to Hinckley he tried several 
tvnys of bettering his condition. First, he employed people 
to work for him in the stocking trade, but they cheated him and 
stole his cotton. Next, he set up a school in which he taught 
reading, writing, ami spelling for the sum of threepence halfpenny 
for each pupil per week; but even this he was not paid, And ho 
says, “ I have not less than thirty mimes on my fist, but half of 
them do not attend regularly, and the other half do not come at 
all.” After this lie suttered from another sessou of great mental 
depression and well nigh despair. Death became more desirable 
than life, and tho buildings of Satan wore almost mom than he 
could bear. For a year or two longer he struggled with poverty, 
‘mental anguish, the coldness of friends, and the reproaches of his 
mother. At last his views modified a little, and he determined to 
return to his old work at Derby. But his drawings had been burnt, 
his baud had lost its cunning, and his health was impaired by 
semi-starvation. After losing twelve of tho best years of his lifo, 
he had to begin anew without hope, youth, or peace of mind. He 
married, but neither did this bring him happiness; and no sooner 
was he again getting on well than doubts began to assail his mind 
as they had formerly done. Ilia wife was now a thorn in his 
flesh, as his mother had been, and could not any better understand 
his scruples. Ilis eyesight began to tail, and finally iu 1820 ho 
for ever relinquished the profession in which he was so well 
calculated to succeed. The miserable pair set up a small huckster 
shop, and struggled on through many years of poverty, and some¬ 
times of absolute want. William Begg did not (lie until 1851, aged 
seventy-six years; ho had no children. As a painter of flowers ho 
was unsurpassed. A specimen of his work may bo seen on a largo 
oval-shaped soup tureen now in the Geological Museum. Perhaps tho 
fact of bis having been brought up amongst flowers enabled him to 
gi\e. to bis designs the simple and natural grace for which they 
were remarkable. One day when taking a walk on the Nun’s Green 
bo saw 11 thistle which, took lib fancy and of which lie made a care¬ 
ful drawing. This ho afterwards reproduced in a plate which 
was kept at tho Derby manufactory until it closed, os a model 
of masterly design and execution. This plate was to ho seen at 
South Kensington Inst year, but it was in a very battered 
condition, from constant use in tho painting room. "William. 
Begg was likewiso very successful in 1119 rendering of autumn 
foliage, and his colouring was singularly delicate and true; his 
leathers and inducts were aUu much admired from the firm 
free way in which they were handled. 

There is one chapter in this pleasant book which we can¬ 
not reeoinmeud to collectors. It will give them indigestion, 
aud destroy thoir happy confidence in those precious marked 
specimens of which they are so proud. It is tho one on 
imitations and marks, from which it seems that only a 
china-maker ought to b© n china collector, for he alone "can 
detect the clever impositions now so common. Mr. Hnslem tells 
how, two yours ago, lie saw in a shop in liondon a lea service 
painted with landscapes and small insect*!. The ware itself was 
Old Derby, mid had tho conventional murk in red, but the painting 
had been done quite lately, and the pieces bore proof of recent re¬ 
firing. A largo price was asked for this coarse and slovenly 
attempt at deception. Mr. Ilnslem also tells how ho once pointed 
somo miniatures iu the stylo of retitot, aud afterwards saw them 
exhibited at South Kensington as being genuine examples of tliAt 
artist’s work. There is scarcely miy chiua for which a largo price 
is offered that is not imitated so as to deceive any ono except a 
person who thoroughly understands the subject 01 pottery and porce¬ 
lain. It is not possiblo here to follow Mr. Haslem through All the 
intricacies of marks and imitation marks, or to go into tSe ubjoct 
of tho prices given Iot pieces of china when they were ’hadr> and 
wher they had acquired the factitious value of rarity. We need 
only say that those who want information on the subject will find 
it in this book, as well as a great many details about the different 
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methods of gilding, firing, modelling, and colouring practised 
in the manufactory at Derby* 

The workmen wore as a rule Liberate, o much bo that 
when in 1813 the "True Blue” club of the town wanted a 
handsome jug made, they would not. employ such ** a set of 
radicate/’ but sent to the rival manufactory of Worcester. This 
*ug was exhibited at Derby in 1870, but is of more value 
historically than as a «pecimyn of ceramic art. After tho passing 
of the Reform Dill the workmen clubbed together to present 
a pail of fine royal purple jars decorated with views of Wind¬ 
sor Castle to William lV., us a “ to*tiimmy of their .dl'ecthui and 
loyalty/' But although the vases were 1 mule and the inscription 
written, they Were never presented, II is Mn jesdyV* Minteters deem¬ 
ing them to bo an expre^.riun <»F political bentinuut. They were 
sold, and tho money wus returned to iJie men. A portion of one of 
them may now be soon at tho Geological Museum. The idirome- 
lithographs from Old Derby put tern-booKs are very good, find will 
ho oi interest to those who already posse** specimens of iho wave. 
The book concludes with an oxcelleut index. 


AMF.RICAN LITMIATF liK. 

N The Atnerivun State * Mr. Di.v has elaborated a paradox. 

'■ which may perhaps lind Mime believers ainoug u certain class 
of l'higlish admirers of democracy. There, uni those who know 
enough of American constitution'll law to lie aware, tlml the Slate, 
and not the Union, ib actually and lewdly tho iminUuu of autho¬ 
rity, and the posfcc*.>or of immediate ami practical t-oveivignty, 
but who from ntrujig pavly fcclimr reftu-e to accept the logical 
consequences oi 1 hi * fact. They will not admit that the iuier- 
furouru of the North with slavery, and its tietermination to 
compel the Miccuiug M Ue* to submit to Federal authority 
and to treat their citizen* as rebel*, weru aggressions pure j 
and simple, aggravated by distinct violations ot public faith. | 
But few' of the admirers of Northern institutions have tih.-n 1 
tho trouble to acquaint them.<‘dve* with the real heaving and | 
history of tho American Constitution: and those who liavo i 
not will lx* dismayed ami repelled by Mr. Divs clear admission] 
that it is a Federal, and not a national, bond, Americans who ] 
will welcome hia vigorous* assertion of American nul.onality will ; 
bo still more revolted by this confession ; for they know that 
tho Union evicts only in virtue of iho acceptance of the 
(Constitution by the several States which wen* iu csisreuoe when 11 
was framed, and cauuot. venture to rest, tlicir claim ii bo a nation 
on the repudiation oi the very bond which holds ihc.u together. ] 
Mr. Dil'a theory Is that, the colonies were a mu'*., before the 
War of Independence, tlml they waged that war as a nation, and 
that ihov were recognized us a nation and not an a Contodcruc v. 
Yet no uno who reads the story ot Was!)inpton's diiliculties, of 
tho independent action and perverse disloyalty to the common 
cause of many of the Stales under tin* original Uunfoderucy, and 
of the impotence of Congress*, eau fail to a*v that the Thiilecn 
States were less closely united tij.m the German Baud before 
The history of the struggle clearly slums that each colony or .State 
acted ae a single apil sovereign Power. Tin? Mealy which termi¬ 
nated the war did not recognize the Union as a sovereign Power, 
but tho United States as thirteen sovereign State.-?, each of which 
was named as such, the Union being a mutter of urraup ment 
among themselves with which we had no concern. And when the 
Confederacy was dissolved by the recession of the Stales vvliich 
formed thtt now Union, the sovereign and independent character of 
the States was distinctly acknowledged by tliy clause providinglh.il 
the now Constilnlioii should lake cilcct as soon as nine Stales had 
agreed to it, but. only a« lx-twcen tho.** nine, iho other four being 
left outside as long us they pleaded ill absolute isolation. r fvvo 
States did &o remain outside tor some lime. Mr. Dix has misre¬ 
presented history, Ihcrefoio, and could not liavc ventured to present 
his theory without directly mis-stating the form ot the treaty which 
recognized the Thirteen States. But his interpretation of the Con¬ 
stitution is frank and honest, and i$w*il worth the attention of the 
Rngtish believers in that “ national'' doctrine which ho upholds-, 
especially as ho shows--wJmt many writcis on this side of the 
water have repeatedly pointed out in vain—that the theory of 
State sovereignty was held not iu the South only, but in the 
North also, by an overwhelming majority, and was asserted in turn 
by all partiesj and not least by that -Republican faction which only 
became Unionist when the Union became a convenient, plea for 
waging Wftr on the South. It follows that tho only “ rebels ” in 
the South were tho Unionists of Western Virginia and Kaoteni 
Tennessee; that, whether; or not, Virginia and her sister States had 
a right to secede, they had, according to the Constitution and tho 
invariable traditions of the people of both sections, a paramount 
claim to the allegiance of their citizens, net the King of Prussia 
had to the obedience of hia subjects when ho revolted from and 
waged war upon the German Bund. 

van Home’s History of (Jut Army of the Cumberland t, though 


• The American State and America h Statesmen. Iiy William Dix. 
Boston : Kstus St Lnuriat. London: Sampson Loiv & Co. 1876. 

t History of the Army of the Cumberland; it* Organization, Campaign*, 
and Hatties. Written at the request of JVl&jnr-Geiwral George H. Thomas, 
chin fly from bU private Military Journal and other Documents fumtahad by 
him. By Thom ms B. Vim Horn.., PA A. Illustrated with Campaign and 
Battle Maiw. Compiled by Fdw.irtl Huger, Into Superintendent Topo¬ 
graphical Ivigineer OflVee, Headquarter* Department of the Cumberktict. 
a Veto, and Alias. CiaeiaiMiU * Cterko Sc Co. London : Lockwood & Co. 
1875. 


disfigured by the usual misrepresentations of Southern members 
and the usual libels on .Southern generals and statesmen, is 3 
valuable contribution to the military history of the Civil 
Wur: and its interest and the convenience of its readers are 
greatly promoted by the collection, iu a thin additional 
volume, of all tho plana and maps needed to illustrate tho 
operations described in tlm text. The army of tho Cumbor- 
lund formed a very important part of the Wes tern forces of the 
Union ; and though its own separate operations were of miuor con¬ 
sequence, it waa included in tho greater army which, under tho 
command of Grant, drove the Confederates from Kentucky,, 
captured Tort Donnvluon and Island Number 10, gained the 
fruits, if not Iho honour, of victory at .Shiloh, and gin ft a death¬ 
blow 10 the Southern cause by tho capture of Vicksburg; and 
which afterwards, under Sherman, broke lip tho* 4 shell of tho Oon- 
li«dt*rncy ” and prevented tlio possibility of maintaining tho 
contest after the lhll of Richmond, It ia u pilv that, tho generally 
accepted history of such a force should give currency to a 
wanton calumny on tho unfortunate chief of the Confederate*. 
Thcry one, unless we are to oxcept the author, knows that tho 
motive of Mr. Davis in quitting tho army of General Johnstone,, 
where ho would have be»m protected by tho capitulation, was not 
personal but public; that he thought it possible to make head 
uguiiidL thu enemy beyond the Mississippi, and to extort terms for 
his country, if not to prolong the struggle. NVe should have 
thought it impossible that party spite should at this dnto buvo 
ih-l.ber.itely suppressed this obvious and notorious explanation, and ■ 
represented Mr. Davis's llldil ns directed simply to piocuro his own 
Hah-ty which it evidently imperilled and actually sacrificed. 

The principal purpose of Mr. Goodrich's Life of Coluiubus * 
seems to be Iho destruction of the fame of its subject. It purport* 
to show that the (»enoe»e mariner was iu no sense tho discoverer of 
America, and that, on the whole, thii Kurnpuan opinion of hia own 
age, which named tile continent of tho New "World after Vespucci 
rarln-r than after (Vduuihus, was just nnd reasonable. 'Dial tho 
Northmen of tlm middle ages did penetrate, by way of Iceland and 
Greenland, to the coasts ol America is quite possible; but the tra¬ 
dition on which their alleged discovery rusts is somewhat dubious, 
inasmuch ns it brings them to a country whose reported character 
argues a much lower latitude than any they were likely in the first 
instance to reach, and suggests that they founded a colony there. 
Now it is obvious tlml. sailing north-westwards, or even duo west, 
the Northmen would come on the ice-bound coasts of Labrador or 
iImhon's Bay ; and not. until they had sailed along that frozen, 
cou-i, utterly unpromising as it. was, fur hundreds id' miles, would 
they' como to any country that can bn i den li tied with 1 heir delight¬ 
ful “ Viulaud/' which resembles Southern Trane mum than iriig- 
lan.l. and Virginia more than Canada, or New Ting).md. And tin* 
total disappearance of the alleged colony is in it.-elf a suspicions 
poiut. But even if the More were true, it hardly seems to detract 
from the honour duo to tho later ud.voutuiv.ts, us they certainly did 
not know of it. There is more torn* iu Mr. Goodrich's argument 
th.il Columbus was in possession of suggestive hints, if jiot of 
actual information, respect ing the existence of land to tlio west, of 
the Canaries, and in his alteinpt to prove that, the pait of the- 
IbnzoTis jn the expedition has been grossly undcrrnUd. It is also 
obvious that Uolmubus entirely mistook bis puriiiun. lie limcietl 
that lie. had reached India or China, an idea vvliich bhows that he 
utterly misconceived the si/e c»f tho g'lobe. Miitheniaticians and 
astronomers had by that time acquired it knowledge of the truth 
which MLggef.ted the great probability thut ft continent might lio 
between China (('atlmy ) and Spain, and vunumrs ot its evi.-lenco 
were. Iloating in the tnr. Again, Columbus only dibcoverod tlm 
West Indies, not America. Ami, finally, Mr. Goodrich points out. 
that tho peculiar relations of Ferdinand and Isabella, tho closo 
aliinnee between his pairom>:8, tho Queen, and the monks who 
were the chief historians of tlm time, aud the course of Columbus 
him.-elf, secured for him the favour ol‘those who lmd iu their halide 
the distribution of posthumous ituuu, if not of immediate honours, 
and gave him a tremendous advantage over his rivals. To those 
latter Mr. Goodrich devotes tho larger part of his space, and 
there is certainly much in their character nnd in their achievements 
that excites tho svmpathy r and admiration of Uugliwhineu fat 
more than tlio easier pertorimmces, the more boastful nnd lesa 
.-iinplo nature, aud the very dubious conduct of Columbus himself. 
The book, like most hooks of controversy, is somewhat dry and 
bonietiiues tedious reading, and cun by no means be skimmed, 
but it is on the whole worth the study it demands. Still Mr. 

(fuodrich and one or two other writers who have recently taken 
the same view write us tho partisans of a now theory ; it would 
be desirable to have tho history of tho Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Knglisli discoveries of the sixteenth century rewritten by some 
impaitiul inquirer in the light of late investigations. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 611.7 on Studies t, having already appeared 
in an English periodical, are probably well known to our readers. 
Wo need not describe his treatment of the subjects, or rather 
victims, of his merciless vivisection; ft is enough to say that 
tho book might bo more fitly entitled, 14 Tollies, Vices, and. 
Meannesses of the Saxon GJiaracter.” The eutire volume is 
one long tirade against a people who ore probably fair average- 
representatives of the Ucrmon nation, whose love of itmvera aud 

* A History of the Character and Achievement* of the so-called Chruttaphif 
Columbus. By Aaron (Jointrich. With numerous llluftlrations ftticl on 
Appendix. New York; Apptetmi & (’u. London: TVabner & <Jo. 

f Saxon Studies. By Julian Hnwthonic. Boston; Osgood 4 Co. 
London * TrlUmer Sc Co* 1876. 
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appreciation of scenery prove them by no means inferior in ! 
aesthetic sonribility to Mr. Hawthorne's own countrymen, and 
whose military prowess is a strong proof that neither beer, nor the 
.habit of throwing raueh hard work on women, has impaired their 
lnanhood. We incline to suspect that Mr. Hawthorne has acquired 
in his own country a strong antipathy to the “Hutch,’* and bos 
never attempted to judge the Saxons by any but American 
standards of taste and feeling, nor yot to realise tbe conditions 
of life in a poor and overcrowded agricultural country. 

A vehement denunciation of Opium-eating*, coupled with a 
fierce protest against He Quincoy and a disposition to ra&ko all 
possible and impossible excuses for Coleridge, proceeds from a 
writer who has neither medical knowledge nor wide experience to 
make his opinions valuable. The most interesting part of his 
work is that which relates his sufferings in (Confederate prisons; 
but there is so little detail and precision in this part of the book 
that it might just as well be pure invention as cruel reality. 
We fear, however, that it is the latter; especially as the authors 
fearful sufferings under over-closes of opium and morphine appear 
to indicate a shattered constitution. The value of his experience 
is almost nil ; for he evidently belongs to that class of persons to 
whom opium is altogether poisonous, and these very rarely become 
opium-eaters. Not only dors ho know nothing of the more usual 
course of opium-poisouiug—at first apparently harmless and 
pleasant, afterwards growing on the victim, so as to lead him to 
■excesses which then exact a terrible retributien—bul, ho scents 
never to have tried it in any but the common American form, 
sulphate of morphia, which is to many opium-eaters almost ns in¬ 
tolerable ns to himself', and he has never tried to relieve himself 
from its tyranny in the most obvious way—namely, by grad mil re¬ 
duction, not by sudden disuse. Ilia relation, truthful and 
frightful as it is, is too obiiously that of an exceptional case to be 
■effectively deterrent; whereas l)o Quincoy’a book, wliicb he 
•denounces, serves to warn the raider how dreadful are the ulti¬ 
mate coiiHoqucncos of the habit even in a specially favourable case, 
and therefore is about the most telling work of the kind timt we 
know. 

Misri Dickinson, at less length and with tenfold more common 
sense than usual, urges on the American people that intelligent 
attention to national and loc. r d polities, to the reform of obvious" 
practical abuses, and the completion of the system of national 
education, would prove a Paying hi cent went, t At is shown that, 
besides negroes and foreign-bora citizens, there is a vast body of 
illiterate native Americans, and"lhat, without tho excuses which 
exist in Europo, American parents are us prone us Europeans to 
pmlit by their children’s work rather than pay for their childrens 
schooling. Also, that the state of tho county gaols is scandalous, and 
that the confinement therein for long periods—sometimes twelve 
months—-of untried prisoners and distrusted witnesses is carried to 
a point far beyond anything that we could Jmvo oouemed, while 
men of menus have seldom any dilliculty iu getting out on bail, or 
in escaping bv forfeiting their pledge! On politics proper Miss 
Dickinson has" untiling 1 to any that is not notorious, but she says 
it strongly and well. Her plea that a majority of women should 
be allowed to rule & minority of men. who of course neither 
admit their right nor need fear their power, is utterly silly; riio 
might have burnt by experience that no laws can bo enforced 
which have not ou* their side an overwhelming superiority of 
physical strength, energized by moral determination. Even a 
Marne Daw passed by men for men is broken down by tho resist¬ 
ance of tho tew and the indifference of tho many. What would 
become of a Maine Law passed by women over "the heads of 1ivn- 
aixths of tho men, if it wore commix able that w omen would be 
allowed to make such use of their votes against the will of those 
who support them, and will always in the last resort chum there¬ 
fore to control them ? 

Childhood j is a very amusing and readable collection of anecdotes 
of tho sharpest and tlie most naive sayings heard from or ascribed 
to clever children, cnfanls tmribln , aud sinipie-minded children 
whose literal interpretation of metaphorical phrases or explanations 
intended to put off or silence, not to solve,the questions they have 
naked is perhaps more puzzling and awkward to the mlult offenders 
against their simplicity than tho wilful wit or misplaced frankness 
of cither of the former classes. The moral of many ol* these stories is 
appropriate and true; that of many others is foolish aud impertinent, 
©specially those favourite anecdotes of a certain class of preachers 
in which the conversion of intellectual sceptics—that is, tho solu¬ 
tion of historical or ethical perplexities—is imputed la some simple 
outburst of childish piety, in particular, tho lolly of giving untrue 
or evasive answers to troublesome inquiries is illustrated by a few 
really childlike and probable objections. Hut the essays and com¬ 
ments whereby this readable collection of infantile bum mots is 
converted into a pretended didactic work, decorated with the 
ridiculous second title which calls tho childhood thorein displayed 
“the Text-book of the Age,” are little better than rubbish, which 
people will do w ell to skip. _ 

* Opium Eating: on Autobiographical Sketch. By on Habituate. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, tUnnwn, & UalUdtingor. London: Trltbuor & Co. 
1676. 

4- a Paying Investment. By Anna E. Dickinson. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. London : Sampson Low « Co. 1876. 

t Childhood : Iks Test-Book of the Age. For Parents, Pastors, Teachers, 
and alt Lovers of Childhood. By llev. W. F, Crafts. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Now York: Lee, Shopard, St DUliughatm London: TrUbuer 
*Ce. 


Footnote* • relate some of the experiences and impressions of- 
that very exceptional character, an American walker. $ho author 
ui chiefly familiar with the scenery and people of New England, 
and hu notes are readable enough.’ If he haa given us rather more 
facts and a good doal lees of sentimental reflection and description, 
they would have been much bettor. 

An elaborate and well-illustrated description of the Centennial 
Exhibition of Philadelphia + i» probably meant as a public record 
of the work and a sort of anticipatory monument of the celebra¬ 
tion rather than a readable and saleable account of the intended 
performances or guide to the building. Its form, elaboration, 
and costliness render it wholly unsuitable for tbe latter purpose, 
as it is very huge, much wider than it is long, and unbound, 
while printed and illustrated in the most effective style, evidently 
“ regttKlless of expense.” 

A descriptive book ou American Interiors:];, contrasting some of 
the finest libraries aud dining-rooms of American gentlemen with 
the old lialls and rooms of mediaeval Europe (chiefly English), 
is professedly meant to improve by example tho popular taste in 
decoration and furniture. But it is not likely to tw much read 
by the public; to architects and upholsterers, and to a few men of 
fortune, with good but uuinstructed taste, intending to build or 
improve their insurious, it may be welcomes and useful. To reach 
the ninny, even of the richer classes, it should have been much 
smaller, simpler, and cheaper. One or two of the plates are in¬ 
teresting, ou account of the names with which they are connected. 

A much more practical and immediately useful treatise is a 
collection of Essays on Hospital Construction§, sent in to and 
published by the 'Trusteed of the Johns Hopkins Fund for the 
building and endowment of a grunt hospital at Baltimore, As 
most American hospitals, in common with all old, and most now, 
English ones, are scandalously ill constructed, both as regards 
convenience aud sanitary considerations, aa the principles of con¬ 
struction are clear and simple, but the details to »e studied many, 
and not always quite easy to reconcile, & variety of counsels and 
a multitude of counsellors may well be of service, provided it 
be loft to one man finally to profit by nil tbe suggestions, and 
embody them in a single and original conception. 

W e need do no more than mention the Transactions of tho Now 
York Medical Society for 18751|: a large and carefully edited 
volume. Two minor medical books are intended for popular use. 
That on the ('are of tho Siek^l is compiled in tho form of a sort 
of dictionary or directory, explaining the symptoms and treatment 
of trilling disorders, the value of aauitary precautions and tbe con¬ 
sequences of their neglect, tbe action of various poisons and 
chemical substances in common use, and generally the proper 
course to bo taken by laymen in case of accident or illness where 
a doctor cannot, or until ho can, be called in. 

A so-called Anglo-Saxon (irammar ** would be more promising, 
mid probably more useful, il* its author hud that perception of 
the real history of liiu nalm; tongue, and the relation of the English 
of Alfred to the English of Victoria, which would have prevented 
his giving his work a popular, but not the less erroneous, name. 

A now and eln*ap edition of Agassiz’s Geological Sketches^ deserves 
mention ; as also a number of frerii volumes of the excellent duo¬ 
decimo scries of American classics (so to speak) brought out in rapid 
Aitcee&riou by Messrs. < lspood.| f In a similar form appears the first 
volume of a series of solectious from the works of bwedenborg§§, 
freely translated, and arranged with a core and judgment wanting 
to the original. 

A Guide to Seaside Resorts}]jj, Canadian and American, will bo 
useful to a people so much gi\ on to this kind of holiday-making as 
tin* Americium ; and some of the visitors to the Philadelphia Ex¬ 
hibition will prnltnbly find something useful iu a multitude of 

* Footnotes ; or, lEalhmg an a Fine Art. By Allred Barren (“Q.”) 
Wallingford (Conn.) : Waljingfotd Printing Co. Loudon: TrUkner & Cm 
1875. 

t Centennial of the Nation: International Exhibition at PhilathJpkw. 
New Toik : .luiiu* lheu. London : Trill.>111 r St Co. 1870, 

f The Book of A nurirau Interiors. Prepared by (’. Wyllya Elliott from 
existing ilruiH's, with Preliminary E.^ay* and Lettcrpruna Poscnptinuv 
Illustrated in lleliotype. Jiodou : Osgood St Co. London: Trilbnur & 
Co. 1876. 

§ Hospital Plans. Five Ess.ni s relating to the Construction, Organi¬ 
zation, and Maniigcmt 11I of Ifae-pital*. contributed by their Author* tor 
the u«o of the Jolm** iiopkin.-n Jloqutal Baltimore. iSivw York : Wood A 
Co. London : *S.iii)p -on Low iSc C'o. 

f| Tran nations of the Medical Smkty of the State of Xetv Turk for 1875. 
New York: it. I*. Putnam's Son**. London : Sampnon Low St Co. 1876. 

q Plain Directions fur Accidents. Emergencies, and Poisons, and the Care 
of thr. Mich. By a Fellow of I la; College ol I , h\>iciniis of PJiihidrl|dua, etc. 
Philadelphia: Chixtou, Keniaeu, & Co. Loudon : Sampson Low Sc Co. 187^. 

*' An Introduction to the Study of the Anglo-Saxon Language ,* com- 

riciiiii am MfrniCntm'i/ f.'i nm inn)- .SWfWi.tHii fiir ..tt A’ t.. AT..._ 


London : Trllbuor A Co. 1875. 

ft Ecological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. Second Berta*. Boston: Os¬ 
good & Co. London: Trtlhner & Co. 1876. 

JJ Masses from an Old Mu nm. By Nathaniel Hawthorn Boston: Osgood 
& Co. lAmdon: TrUbner & Co. 1876. * * 

|§ The Swedenborg Library. VuL I. Edited by B. F. Death 

fiesurrection, and tkeJwigmtHt; ft am the Writing* of Smdmlmm 

Philadelphia: Claxton, Korn*cm, Sl Co, Loudon t Trttbuw & Co. x gp6. 

UH American Seaside Resort* 1 a Guide to Mwdtk and Pkmmm Seekers 
Edited by Charles L. Norton. New York: Yiintot Brotfiars. London• 
Trttbucr & Co. 
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cheap euide-booka to various parts of the Uuion published oil this 
eido of tho water by Mr. Trubuer. 

A biographical and descriptive Ct/clojwdia of Amet icon Litera¬ 
ture *, in two ponderous quarto volumes, is a valuable work of 
reference, which should be found in great public libraries, but is 
hardly suitable ur Attractive to private purchasers. 
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Period to the Present Day. By Evert A. iMiyckinek and (.iour^f* I,. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. CAVE’S MISSION. 

R. DISRAELI'S careless answer to Mr. Cahtwrkiht’s 
question as to Mr. Cave’s Report probably mined a 
considerable number of speculators. It is true that iu 
Stock Exchange gambling iho loss of the seller is generally 
the gain of the buyer, and that a discouraging statement | 
in many cases only precipitates a fall in prices which was 
already inevitable. Nevertheless a prudent Minister would 
not willingly cause a disturbance of the money market, or 
incur the resentment of losers, which is not balanced by 
any gratitude on tho part of tho winners. The most irri¬ 
tating circumstance in the wholo transaction consisted in 
Mr. DxsjUGLI’s evident unconsciousness that his statement 
could have serious consequences. It may bo doubted 
whether his excuse for withholding the Report was literally 
exact. According to Mr. Disraeli, tho Government, on 
seeing tho Report, thought that in sonic respects tho 
publication of tho document might be disagrccablo to 
the Khedive. On inquiry this suspicion proved to 
be well founded; and it would evidently have been 
impossible, after asking the Khedive’s consent, to dis¬ 
regard his protest. Dealers in Egyptian stocks not un¬ 
naturally fonibed the conclusion that tho most objectionable 
part of the Report wax not any criticism which may 
have been passed on tho Khedive’s administration, but tho 
balance sheet by which tho credit of his Government might 
have been tested. It seems improbable that tho scruple as 
to publication originated with tho English Government. 
Nothing would have been easier than to edit the Report iu 
accordance with the overyday practice of the Foreign 
Office and of other public departments. Mr. Cave, who has 
both official expcrieuco and knowledge of business, can 
scarcely have included in a document intended for publica¬ 
tion any scandal which it y night perhaps be his duty to 
communicate confidentially to tho Government. There can 
bo little doubt that tho Khedive himself raised the objec¬ 
tion which ho is supposed to bavo only adopted; and his 
demand for secresy is tho more unsatisfactory because the 
facts which aro withheld from the House of Commons are 
not improbably known to some of the financiers with whom 
ho has lately teen negotiating. 

No explanation which may bo devised will acquit tho 
Government of imprudence. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who in such matters commands moro serious 
attention than the Prime Minister, had already stated that 
the Report proved the solvency of tho Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. It is impossible to defend tho non-publication of 
the details which prove the truth of an official declaration. 
It is certain that a fortnight ago tho Government had not 
■considered that tho results of Mr. Cave's mission wore in 
any degree tho properly of tho Khedive, either to publish 
or to suppress. Any mistake on tho subject must have been 
caused by failure in tho first instance to arrivo at a clear 
understanding with tho Egyptian Government. In the 
early debates of the Session tho Government explained 
the origin of Mr. Cave’s mission. The Khedive had asked 
for the assistance of two English exports iu linanco; and 
it was not understood why a simplo request might not 
have teen granted or refused. Mr, Disraeli and Sir 
Stafford Northcotb were unable to understand the exact 
position which a couple jpf Treasury clerks might bold 
in Egypt; and they oiStequently sent a colleague of 
tharvown to EgypbVith a regular and numerous staff. 
F^Miat tidto tho&ipck Exchanges of London and Paris 
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have devoted themselves to the collection of gossip and 
of rumours about Mr. Cave’s relations with tho Khedive, 
und afterwards about his own financial conclusions. Tho 
Report has been conjecturully discounted again and again 
on tho general uiidfi'btandiug that it was to be published, 
either as soon as it was received or on Mr. Cave's arrival 
in England. If there was really any sufficient reason for 
withholding the result, iho Government ought to have 
anticipated inquiry by giving some plausible explanation 
of their change of policy. The unfavourable inferences 
which were drawn from Mr. Djsuaeli’s injudicious language 
wore inevitable, even if they were not well founded. * A 
potentate much in wunt of a lonn could, it might hato 
been thought, scarcely object to an independent and trust¬ 
worthy certificate that his creditors might safely trust him. 
If Mr. .Cave had arrived at an opposite conclusion, the 
objection of tho Kki:di\e to publicity would be intel¬ 
ligible; but tho English Government ought to have re¬ 
served its liberty of publication. 

Although tho Report itself is now treated as private and 
confidential, Mr. Cave some timo since communicated 
its substance to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
considers himself at liberty to state in the Ilonso of Com¬ 
mons his general conclusion. On Monday last ho repeated 
the declaration that the condition of Egyptian finance was 
not irretrievable, and that the necessary practice of economy 
would insure the Khedive's solvency for the future. JSir 
Stafford Noktjil'ote added the remark that some change 
might have taken place since tho date of Mr. Cave’s Re- 
| port; but the only serious cause of fresh embarrassment 
must have been the high rate at which money may have 
been borrowed in the meantime. In this respect also tho 
English Government would have done a service to tho 
Kukliive by un early publication of the Report. It is true 
that no advantage which could have been obtained would 
justify a violation .of confidence; but there would pro¬ 
bably havu teen little difficulty m obtaining the Khedive’s 
previous consent to publication if the Report proved tote on. 
tho whole satisfactory, it is now stated that the Khedive is 
prepared to withdraw his objection if the English Govern¬ 
ment will consent to be represented on tho Finance Com¬ 
mission. It is highly improbable that any negotiation on 
this subject will bo encouraged by tho English. Govern¬ 
ment. The mischief which followed from tho announce¬ 
ment of publication and from Air. Disraeli's subsequent 
statement has by this timo teen done. It is not the duty 
of the Government to provide information for speculators, 
or oven to lacilitato the contraction of loans which may 
perhaps increase tho dependence of the Kukdive mi French 
financiers. It may be conjectured that Air. Disraeli, when 
tho mission of Air. Cave was first proposed, vaguely ex¬ 
pected that tho res nit would be an increase of Euglish in¬ 
fluence over tho financial transactions of Egypt. Tha 
popularity which his Government had acquired by tn® 
Suez Canal purchase may havo suggested further inter¬ 
ference in Egyptian alters. 

More than one recent miscarriage in the conduct of Par¬ 
liamentary business raises a doubt whether Mr. Drs harm'd 
influence in the House of Commons may not bo seriously 
impaired. He 1 ms for many years desorved the favour of 
tho Mouse by his tact, his temper, and his skill $n tho 
management of a party; but till his last accession to office 
ho had never found himself, whether ir or oat of office, 
charged with the direction of a majority. Uis want of 
i knowledge of details, and hia imperfect sympathy with 
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public feoling, have become more prominent as his responsi¬ 
bility lias increased. The strange series of blunders which 
he committed during the debates on the Hoyal Titles Bill 
indicated a fundamental defect of knowledge and judg¬ 
ment. It was peculiarly unfortunate that ho should have 
disregarded the established understanding that the Opposi¬ 
tion should to n certain extent bo taken into council in 
questions affecting the Crown. In the discussion of the Bill 
Mr. I)Israeli lmd tlu> good fortune of being encountered by 
adversaries who were themselves singularly wanting in dis¬ 
cretion; but, except at the division, he derived no advan¬ 
tage from the general irritation against Mr. (JladsjTONe and 
Mr. Lowe. Mr. Dlskai m’s speech on the third reading of 
the Bill was at the samn time frivolous and rash, nor was 
it certain that ho was more serious in his wanton challenge 
to Russia than in his reference to school-girls and almanacs, 
in answering questions on Egyptian finance ho has been 
equally trivial and equally imprudent. It would have been 
sufficient *to Btuto to the House that the proposal of a Joint 
Commission had been rejected, without adding tho vague 
declaration tl&a* a more active form of interference might 
perhaps not hhivo been equally objectionable. A more 
judicious Minister would have answered Mr. Cartwrio ill's 
question by a simple statement that the publirat ion was 
delayed until the Kuui'ivr.’s consent had been obtained. 
Although tho Session has lasted only six weeks, the popu¬ 
larity of tho Government has declined, almost • ■niiivly 
through Mr. Disraeli's fault. If ho is well advised he 
will entrust to his colleagues the duly of answering ques¬ 
tions on mailers which they understand better than liimsctf. 
Tho extraordinary mismanagement of the Royal Titles 
Bill, commencing with Mr. DlsuaemV neglect of the usual 
commit ideation with the leader of tho Opposition, could 
not have been avoided by any delegation of duties. 


THE KOVAL TITLES RILL. 

I T was impossible that uuylliing very new could be said 
on the titlo of 10 mpress in the Lords. FTorts were 
made by moro than one peer to show that pro ly spirit had 
nothing to do with Ids opposition, and Lord Grey has 
certainly earned the right to say that for twenty years ho 
bus blamed every Ministry with indexible impartiality. 
Still, ill point of fact, the delute was a party one, and 
Lord Samsiu’HV, with his usual incisive clearness, stated 
why the Ministry consider the opposition to he a mere 
party move. As very rmuiy of those who are most adverse 
to tho assumption of the new title an; not conscious of any 
party bias, and are not. in the habit of approving or finding 
fault with Successive Ministries merely because the; du or 
do not belong to a particular political section, ilia not unin¬ 
teresting to understand why Lord Sammilky considers their 
opinion in the present case to be of not tho smallest import¬ 
ance. That the country is not adverse to tho change Lord 
BALiMiUltV argued very legitimately from tho very large 
majority by which the Bill had been supported in the 
Commons, and from the absence of petitions against 
it, or tho artificial character of such petitions as have 
boon presented. But then, as Lord Gni.y had said, any one 
iuixiug in society would iiiul U»m, nine men out of tun 
were against it. That this was.true, or at least true to a 
vory great extent, Lord Salisbury admitted. But, he asked, 
why should a Ministry take any notice of what society 
thinks ? Society, as its scornful critic says, is a very inte¬ 
resting body, bat it- has the clmraoUwibtic ot* l>©irig in need 
of excitement. It happens that it is oudull time of the year 
just now, and so society has invented for itself tho .amuse¬ 
ment of being pamc-striekon by tho notion of the Qui.un 
being called Empress. Tho whole imagination of harm 
arising from the change of title is the creature of the busy 
brains of club gossips. It may bo useful to realize hmv much 
truth there is in ihis. It is not true us a description of the 
people who object to the title of Empress, but it is true 
of their number and imporlance. Those who object 
to tho now titlo on the grounds of history and of remote 
political consequences aro not at all fairly described as 
club gossips, or as mere echoes of a society iu search of 
excitement. But it is quite true that the number of those 
who care about a measure being unconstitutional, and who 
attempt to look forward and seo tho distant fruits of bad 
precedents, i» comparatively small. Lord Salisbury is oply 
using language which was freely used by Mr. Gladstone 
in the days of his supremacy. The number of those who 
objected to the use of the prerogative to rovers© the 


decision of tlio Legislature ns to tho abolition of purchase) 
was small, and their criticisms woro wholly ineffectual. 
The country did not in tho least mind, as it did not 
in tho least understand, that exercise of high-handed 
power. A part of tho London press might object, but r 
us Air. Gladstone said, ho did not care about the London 
press. It was tho provincial press which was tho truo^a 
only guide of Ministries, and all he could say was that ho was 
just as much the “People’s William” after the Royal 
Warrant us before. Iu the presont ease wo may go further, 
and say that with a largo class in the country tho Bill is 
distinctly popular. Tho main objection to the Bill is that 
thp title will soon extend to England; but vory many people 
wish that it should extend to England, and will sot themselves 
to make it extend as soon as possible. Tho Lord Mai OR 
lias already begun to call tho Queen Empress. There aro 
many ways of earning a baronetcy, and this may be one of 
them. Portsmouth has signalized itself by an illumination 
in honour of tho Princes op Walks as our fajtare Emperor. 
The clergy seem on the alert, and aro Beginning to 
enjoy tho tickling pleasure of calling tho Quken by a. 
double title, as if they had got two half-crowns in their 
pocket insL‘ad of one. Tho very dauger of tho Bill lies in 
tho title which it sanctions becoming popular. If peoplo 
like to call tho Queen Empress, and to give themselves tho 
gratification of .speaking of tho Royal Family an Imperial, 
why, it may be asked, should thoy not bo allowed to do 
so r 1 In tho sumo way it may bo asked why, if people 
chooso to live on their capital instead of their income, 
should they not do so ? The only objection is that present 
enmiwillcntn.il future pain. This is the objection to the 
Titles Bill. Tho Crown will bo living ou its capital. 
There will bo more effusive loyalty than over; adulation 
will delight itself with Imperialism; and even society, 
iu search of a new excitement, may amuse itself with 
increasing fervour of prostration before its Czar. It 
will be thought natural that- an Emperor should do 
UiingH denied to a King. But then there will come a 
reucLiou. An Englishman in at onco the most obsequious 
j and tho most, independent of human beings. If encou- 
! raged fo set up mi idol, he will first get the handsomest 
| i(h»l that money can buy, and then burn it. Imperialism 
will bo confronted with democracy, and it is nut Imperial¬ 
ism that always wins. Those aro the objections to the 
Bill, and persons who have no party ties whatever think 
them serious sind well-grounded objections. But, as Lord 
»S.\i,LSi;um suggested with much trnth, those who care 
wliethor at some period after their death England may l*> 
the battle-ground of a struggle between Imperialism and 
democracy aro few, and tho mayors and tho clergy and the 
illumination-makers aro many. 

It was to be expected that some light wonld bo thrown 
in tho Lords on the effect which the Bill will havo in India. 
There are members of tho ITon.se of Lords who are specially 
qualified to speak of India, ipid both Lord Nauru and 
Lord Lawrence took part in the debate. Both agreed that 
it was desirable that a now titlo should bo assumed, to 
mark tho paramount authority of England, that this was a 
suitable moment for tho change^ and that tho change wonld 
be acceptable alike to tho princes and tho peoplo of India. 
On tho other hand, both agreed that it was quite unneces¬ 
sary that. Empress should bo tho title, and that it was a 
mistake to choose a title which excited opposition in Eng¬ 
land. But they differed as to tho best substitute. Lord 
Liwkknog adhered to what certainly seems the simple and 
effectual means of escaping all difficulty--namely, that tho 
titlo which most properly, in the most appropriate 
Oriental language, designates paramount sovereignty 
shonld bo selected, and that tho Queen should be called 
by this title in India. Lord Napier objected to this on the 
singular ground that it was somehow unchristian. The 
Queen would be thought to be abandoning her religion if 
she took a title that had ever been borne by a Mussulman- 
But tho Queen's new title must be translated somehow. 
It may bo an objection to tho particular word Padishah 
that the title was borne by such a creature as the last King 
of Oudes, or it may be thought that tho natives would soon 
forget Oudo and think only of England. But if Padishah is 
rejected, it must bo rejected in favour of some better word; 
and whatever is the best word as a translation of Empress 
might havo been used as a substitute for it. But, iu point 
of fact, the question has got Viyond the stage of argu¬ 
ment. The Ministry hardly «£Aadescends now to reason 
at all. No references to the grand secret motive of 
the Bill as a challenge to* Russia could* provokr 1 hy 
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reply from a Minister, in the Lords. It was per- 
fectiy immaterial to the Cabinet whether, for the 
passing amusement of tho House of Commons, the 
Prims Minister had invented one fantastic argument for 
the Bill or another. Perhaps tho new tifclo was a chal- 
'i Wo Husain, and perhaps it was not; but at any rale 
W jcnll had been brought in by a Conservative Ministry, 
and was beyond discussion by any Conservative who did 
not mean to forsake his party. The most effect! \ e part of 
Lord Granville's speech, which throughout was marked 
by groat tact, good sense, and good fooling, was a demon- 
jstraiion that it would bo ontiruly impossible to keep tho 
Indian title out of English official life. Every writ, every 
order to the most petty municipality, must run in tho 
name of the Empress of India. There was no attempt 
to meet this statement. The Chancellor merely 
contented himself with repeating the general asser¬ 
tion that it would bo only in formal documents 
that the QuBtEN would ho designated as Empress. 
That these formal documents would penetrate into 
every region of public life was a statement unde¬ 
niable perhaps in point of argument, but one widely might 
easily be passed over in contemptuous sihuiec. Turks 
strangle consuls while they prate, and majorities can 
silence arguments by votes. Wo must, wo suppose, take 
human nature as we find it, and own that all Ministries 
aro very much alike. Tho Titles Bill is the Royal Warrant 
of tho Conservatives. Unfortunately there is one difference 
between tho two cases. The issue of the Royal Warrant 
was an isolated act, and its repetition can be; prevented. 
The mischief of tho Titles Bill will be permanent and con¬ 
tinuous, and will not offer any ono point at which it 
can bo resisted. 


A subsidiary discussion 1 ms been started in the Com¬ 
mons as to the alwonco of tho Queen on the Continent 
during tho sitting of Parliament, uud it. is so far con¬ 
nected with the Titles Bill that the spirit which appeared 
in the questions addressed to Mr. Diskaili probably 
borrowed some of its asperity from tho excited feeling 
which tho disenssion of the Title Bill has provoked. 
This is unavoidable. Imperialism has its losses as well as 
its gains. It bus its unpopularity ns well as its popularity. 
The exultations of mayors and clerical toasts arid fluttering 
illuminations will be answered by sharpened criticism 
and sharpened criticism will be met less and less by 
appeals to affectionate reverence, and more .and more by 
appeals to tho necessity o f swimming with tho tide. The 
precedents for the absenco of the Sovereign on tho Conti¬ 
nent during tho Session of Parliament are so very few and 
of such slight value that no weight could be attached to 
them if the absonce really needed justification. Tho ob¬ 
jections to this absence are two. One is t hat tho Sovereign, 
as a branch of tho Legislature, and in order to aid in the duo 
despatch of public business, ought to bo at hand while 
Parliament is sitting. But this objection applies even 
moro strongly to the (Queen’s residence at Balmoral daring 
what is always tho busiest and often the most critical timo 
of the Session. Balmoral causes all tho inconveniences 
of Baden, and the Queen habitually’’ goes there 
in May, whereas sho is not likely to go often 
abroad. It is generally remembered that tho Queen is not 
only a Queen, bat a woman, and has to lead a burdensome 
life as well os she can, and that if her health requires her 
to go to Scotland in May, her subjects can only acquiesce 
in respectful silence. The other objection is founded on 
the old feeling that it is a bad thing for the Sovereign to 
be much on tlio Continent., lest alien habits of thought 
should bo formed ; and in tho early days of the Hanoverian 
dynasty there was a constant fear lost tho King, being a 
German Prince, should, by residing in Germany, become 
too German. Trtis objection applies equally strongly to 
the visits of the Queen to tho Continent at any time of tlio 

? ear, and has nothing to do with tho sitting of Parliament. 

t may now be considered a pure anachronism. Tho 
Queen is not in the remotest degree moro likely to become 
less English in feeling whether she goes to Baden ov not. 
Tho very mention of such a notion shows its absurdity. 
That there are many inconveniences in tho absenco of the 
Queen during the sitting of Parliament from London or its 
neighbourhood is unquestionable, but it must be taken for 
granted that tho Queen has some good reason for going, 
and tho assurance of this en$s discussion. 



GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 

T HE German press has in tho last few days been mnoll 
exercised by the nows received from Russia. It finds 
reasons, and perhaps valid reasons, for uneasiness. It is 
indeed tho thought of Russia that weighs down tho spirit 
of every German who tries to forecast the future of his 
country. Over France and Austria Germany exercises 
perpetually something of the influence of a conqueror. 
They have felt her strength, and have no mind to provoke 
a new contest unless under conditions far more favourable 
than those under which they suffered defeat. With Eng¬ 
land and Italy Germany muy hope to preserve a not very 
ardent, but still steady, friendship of that Bolid sort which 
is founded on permanent identity of interests. But Russia 
is at once a very close neighbour and an unconquered 
rival. There is a general presentiment in Germany 
that a Russian Avar will one day crime, and that, if it 
docs come, it will tax the resources of Germany very 
severely, while even victory can offer no prospect of 
advantage. For tho moment, however, a war with 
Russia may be regarded as too remote an evil to 
press heavily on the German mind. Nor is it any pros¬ 
pect of tho kind that now disquiets the German press. 
What is thought of is not a state of war, but tho state 
of Europe while peace is preserved. The on© absorb¬ 
ing aim of Germany is to keep intact that settlement of 
European affairs which she was able to establish by her 
victories of 1870. The great instrument of upholding this 
settlement, as Prince Bismarck lias over and over again 
declared, is Iho alliance of tho three Emperors. Conflicts, 
and even differences, were all to bo avoided by personal 
and friendly arrangements between the chiefs of the three 
Em muons. This system has been put in practico, and has 
proved by no means unsuccessful. There have, indeed, 
been swno litllo millings of the smooth surface. Tho 
German press was last autumn allowed to menace Austria 
with rather more freedom than seemed compatible with a 
friendly and equal alliance; and Prince Gortchakoff wont 
a little out of his way to claim tho success of the efforts 
made by Russia to preserve peace last May as a diplomatic 
victory over Prince Bismarck. But these are slight 
things, and Prince Bismarck has been able to announce 
to his countrymen at periodical intervals that everything 
was going on well, that tho Emperors were the best iriends 
in tho world, and that pcaco was assured. Tho An dr assy 
Note may bo looked on as the latest embodiment of tho 
policy on which the Allianco was founded. Difficulties 
were to bo avoided by the three allied Powers taking the 
matter of the Turkish insurrection into their own hands, 
settling precisely wlmt was to Ixi done, and then announcing 
their decision to the Porte, after inviting tho assent of tho 
more remote Powers. Sensible Gormans did not of course 
expect that a mere Note and a lew Turkish promises would 
end an insurrection. That must really depend on what 
those on the scene or.near it. were prepared practically to 
do. But tho concert of tho allies which had enabled them 
to decide on one common step might enable them to tako 
others also as events might require. Provided that tho 
pillar of German policy as guided by Prince Bismarck, tho 
Triple Alliance, stood firm, it did not seem to make much 
difference how the quarrel between the Porte and the in¬ 
surgents ended. 

Suddenly a picco of news has arrived which has deeply 
agitated Germany. It is said that the Emperor Alexander 
is wear y of the heavy burden of power, and wishes to resign 
his sovereignty into the hands of his son. As a preliminary 
it is stated that he will shortly leave Russia for Ems, and 
make his son llegont during his absence, with full powers. 
What makes this important to Germany is that tho Triple 
Alliance was in a grout measure based on tho personal re¬ 
gard of tho Czar for tho German Emperor, to whom ho is 
connected by family ties tho forco of which cannot be equally# 
folt by 11 member of another generation. Tho Emperor 
Alexander, too, is believed to hate war. He began his 
reign amid the miseries of tho Crimean straggle, and he 
learnt the lesson of moderation which the war was meant 
to .teach his father. He bus indeed found an outlet for the 
energies and ambition of his subjects in tho extension of 
his Asiatic territories; but tho great events of his reign 
have beeu peaceful changes and internal reforms. HiArop, 
011 tlio other hand, is commonly supposed to iifolins 
to what are called the views of Young Russia-— that is, 
to a policy which aims at crushing into a Common 
form of complete Rossiiicotion all tke tew rem a i n s of 
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internal independence, and ut extending by all means, 
and eveu at the risk of war, the paramount influ* 
mce, and perhaps tho direct dominion, of Russia over 
the Christian populations in the Turkish Knipivo. llow 
keenly the Germaus Joel tho possible consequences of a 
change in the direction of Russian policy may be gathered 
from the feverish eagerness with win eh it is debated 
whether the C/.ARKnm n is really so much tho enemy of 
Germany as is supposed; and it'bas even been iLo-usscd 
what amount of inflnenec his wife is likely to exercise 
over him, und whether the Princess Dagmml will rot. herself 
to redress tho wrongs and avenge tho humiliation of 
Denmark. These uro in part the* idle disquisitions of; 
people in Q panic. Great nations do not suddenly change ! 
their policy because a lady is sorry for tlu: misfortunes of j 
her father; und licirs-app.ireiit, as long experience may 
have convinced Englishmen, by no means follow on tho 
throne the counsels to which they listened with pleasure 
in their days of expectancy. Even if the Young Russians 
arc the friends of the CzAur.wiu u now, he may hereafter 
throw them over as quietly and completely as Gi:oia;ii IV. 
threw over tho Whigs. Rut tho Germans arc pro¬ 
bably right, in attaching much more importance to 
personal influence in the count lies with which they have 
immediately to deni tluiu we should bn inclined to do 
with our modern English notions. The Emperor Nicholas 
peisoually invented the Griuieuu War, jir-t as the Emperor 
Nap* if .eon personally invented the War of 1870. The 
alliance of the three Kmikkoks is no doubt founded in a 
great measure on the real interests of the three nations eon* 
lurried; but it is also in a gnat degree founded on the 
personal influence of Prince Uisuaim ic and the personal 
dispositions of the Emperor Au.xnnm'U. If the alliance 
were endangered, and were found not to be answering its 
purposes, Prince Eismauciv would have to look out for a 
new basis for his foreign policy; and the mere notion of 
Prince IJiSMAllCk looking out for a new busts of foreign 
policy is enough let make German* apprehend that a 
time of trouble and anxiety may be at hand. 

It is impossible, too, for Germans, or f -v any one else, 
not to notice that, just at the moment wlnm the news of 
the (V.Mi’s retirement, whether temporary or permanent, 
from the. conduct of public affairs has been announced, a 
most remarkable change lias come over the utterances of 
the Russian press as to the Turkish insurrection. It, 
would seem as if Russia now meant to say that 
her patience was exhausted, and that she really must 
at length show herself in her real character as ihe 0110 
trustworthy triend of oppressed Turkish Christians. Even 
an official paper an noun cos that, the dangerous position of 
the insurgents is to be attributed to Austria’s unhappy par¬ 
tiality for Turkey. This certainly is not much in keeping 
with the spirit of the great alliance of which Austria was 
supposed to he acting as the authorized organ. What would 
Prince Bl^marck say if an Austrian official journal an¬ 
nounced tlA the difficulties of the situation were much 
aggravated by the unhappy solicitude of Germany for the 
interests of Prince Ciiarlks of Roumauia ¥ When u 
Russian official paper speuks in this way, it is not sur¬ 
prising that journals which less compromise tho Govern¬ 
ment should follow eagerly in the Mime path. One journal 
proposes that the Turks should retire from Herzegovina, 
and tin; province be handed over to Montenegro, and it 
very kindly imites the eo-operalion of England for the 
attainment of this desirable end. We may remark in pass¬ 
ing that tho Russian press still speaks with studied admi¬ 
ration of the boldness of England in what is called laying 
its hands on Egypt, as this is thought to be a good pre¬ 
cedent for other people to follow'; but it is considered to bo a 
sad descent when it is proposed to frighten Russia by 
calling tho Qu££N an Empress. Other journals assure 
those subjects of Turkey who have not as yet joined 
the insurrection, but may feel inclined to do so, that 
although Russia may not for tho moment see its way to 
giving them active assistance, it will take caro that no 
other Power interferes with them. In other words, the 
natural desire of Austria to keep things quiet shall bo 
effectually controlled, so far as they are concerned. This 
may be a mere momentary and insignificant effervescence 
of the Russian prose; b’it it is also possible that it may 
me an much more. It may be an indication that Russia is 
prepared to break away from tlm alliance and act for her¬ 
self. Russian journals could not say such things unless 
they wore permitted to say them, and it would not bo pos* 
Bible to say thr» \ unless some persons wit!) great influence 


wished they should be said. As this has taken place at tho 
moment when the withdrawal of the EmpKkor from tho 
seat of Government is announced, it cannot be called un¬ 
natural or fanciful in Germany to connect the two things 
together, and to suppose that the Emvkror retires because 
ho finds I10 cannot combat a policy to which ho is op^ * d, 
or which he is personally engaged not to favour; and if this 
supposition is correct, it must be admitted that tho German* 
nru quite right in apprehending that events of a very 
serious character muy be at hand. 


THE IRISH DERATES OF THE WEEK. 

riYHE division on tho Irish Borough Franchise Resolution 
JL was more instructive than tho debate. The 166 members 
who voted with Mr. Mkloon probably included in their 
number all, and more than all, of those who approved of tho 
motion. Tho Government was only ablo to command the 
petty majority of 13 against a measure which is disliked by 
all tlicir supporters ami by a largo section of the Opposition. 
Since the intermittent process of reduction of tho franchise 
first commenced, it has been difficult and invidious to resist 
each successi\o change; and in tho present case tho 
demand lor an assimilation of the Irish to the English 
franchise is both plausible and scarcely susceptible of a 
plausible answer. Tii reply to 0110 of the opponents 
of the rn<'lieu Air. RiiiGHT said, with perfect truth, that 
the same reasons have been urged against household 
suffrage in England. It had in tho controversy of 
i 860 and 1867 often been observed that an existing 
constituency was in a certain sense disfranchised when 
it, was reinforced hy a larger number of voters of 
a class previously excluded from voting. It is also 
fair to ask Parliament to maintain its consistency by once 
inure overruling an unpopular argument. One of the Irish 
speakers in tho debate felicitously referred to Norw ich in 
illustration of the advautugo of promiscuous enfranchise¬ 
ment. As he forcibly contended, tho Irish householders 
could not be more corrupt than the new electors of Nor¬ 
wich ; and it was at least possible that they might bo less 
eager In sell their votes. The utter indifference with which 
the proposal is apparently regarded by tho small borough 
householders of Ireland proves that they have not, up to 
this time, looked forward to a profit ablo mode of exercising 
the franchise. Commonplaces about the integrity of tho 
poor are not especially convincing; but few members like 
to denounce, especially without proof, the weaknesses of 
any class of the community. It is possible that bribery 
may not be tho evil which is most to bo apprehended from 
an extension of the borough constituencies of Ireland, 

Lord Mayo in bis Irish Reform Bill of 1868 adopted the 
46 rating franchise with < lu? approval or acquiescence of both 
Parliamentary parlies. The difference between the Irish and 
the English franchise was defended on tho ground that the 
poorer residents of Irish boroughs are lower in the social 
scale than ordimny English housoholders. Mr. Bright 
indeed ingeniously argued that, iu consequence of tho low 
rents of Irish houses in towns, a house rated at 4 1. might bo 
as good as a 6/. or 8/. house in an English borough. If tho 
majority of the nutmfranchised housoholders wore actually 
rented at 4/., Mr. Him jut’s argument would bo difficult to 
answer ; but a previous speaker had explained that bouses 
ranged downward from 4 1 . to rents of a few shillings. It 
is impossible to deny that all considerations of symmetry 
arc on the side of Mr. Mkldon and his allies; nor is 
ostensible equality or uniformity a small merit in legis¬ 
lation. It, is necessary in a fret* country not only 
to puss good law's, but to mako their goodnoss gene¬ 
rally intelligible. Ah household suffrage is irrevoca- 
bly established in England until it is superseded by 
some wider franchise, the Irish maybe easily porsuuded 
that their more limited suffrage involves an injustice to 
those who are excluded. Jt is only surprising that tho 
Homo Rule members have not raised a more formidable 
agitation against an ostensible anomaly. One explanation 
of their neglect or failure may be tho comparative insigni¬ 
ficance of Irish boroughs. There are only three or Four 
largo towns in Ireland; and it was stated in the coarse of 
tho debate that they contain an overwhelming proportion 
of the whole borough constituency. The proportion of 
voters in the large towns .|nd tho rest of the boroughs 
would not be greatly altered if household suffrage were 
substituted for the present rating; bnt the borough consti¬ 
tuencies, which would long since have been abolishy if 
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they had been in England, may perhaps look more pre¬ 
sentable when their ootaal numbers are increased, 

It has been not nnreasonably suggested that fcho best 
mode of removing the anomalies disclosed in the debate 
would be to abolish borough representation in Ireland, ex¬ 
cept for three or four towns ; and to merge the constitu- 
t^qucies in the counties. The defect of the scheme is that 
' it would involve larger changes than those which were 
proposed by Mr. Mellon. It would also create a remark¬ 
able contrast between Groat Britain and Ireland; and tbo 
Homo Rulo party would consequently bo furnished with 
a new pretext for agitation. Half tlio population of 
England live in towns, and tho boroughs are represented 
more largely than tho counties. Conventional justice 
requires the assumption that there is tho same proportion 
of towns in Ireland; and, by lowering tho franchise, thoy 
may bo made to appear comparatively populous. If the 
counties returned nearly all the nuttnliers, tho borough 
constituencies would complain that their former franchise 
was raised, unless, indeed, household sail rage were ex¬ 
tended to the counties, while it is not yet established in 
England. A simpler mode of satisfying the demand of the 
Home Rulo members would bo to grant their request. Tho 
narrow majority of Tuesday last against tlie#m«)tion of u 
private member may be considered as a defeat of the oppo¬ 
nents of tho proposal; and if the opinion of tho House 
is not changed when it is again introduced in a future 
Session, the Government of the day may fairly give way. 
It is consoling to reflect that the borough representation 
cannot bo greatly deteriorated, except perhaps in two or 
three constituencies where tho lower class of tbo popula¬ 
tion includes a large proportion of Il-omiui Catholics. It 
matters little whether the Home liulo party is reinforced 
by a few recruits, while, on the other hand, it would he 
deprived of an ostensible grievance. Tho whole question 
would bo uninteresting if tho division were not ominous of 
the future rcceptiou by Parliament of more serious pro¬ 
posals for rendering the electoral system more democratic. 
Members are always unwilling to profess an unfavourable 
opinion of tho electoral qualifications of a possible eon 
Btitucncy. 

The question whether tho extension of the franchise 
would raise the character of the representatives or promote 
the good government of tho kingdom had little interest for 
the supporters of the motion. Mr. Buioiit, indeed, believes 
in the comfortable doctrine that tho sufliago is good for 
the olectois, if not for the country which they indirectly 
govern ; but, on the whole, the value of machinery is most 
satisfactorily tested by investigation of its fitness for its 
purpose. That toothed wheels and cylinders and level's 
are interesting or beautiful in themselves is to a scientific 
observer a secondary consideration. The motion and 
debate of Wednesday furnished a valuable illustration of 
the tendency of the proposal ot Tuesday. There is no 
doubt that every householder who would he enfranchised by 
Mr, Meldon’s project would support candidates pledged to 
Mr. Butt’s schemo of spoliation and to its future extension. 
Tho poorer classes, indeed, in Irish boroughs are not 
generally occupiers of land ; and their chances of obtaining 
Janus, if they desire them, would be greatly diminished by 
tbo abolition of leasehold tenure ; but whether the petty 
borough householders might bo directed by tho priest 
or by the demagogue, all their sympathies would bo cm tho 
side of their social equals, and they would regard the land¬ 
lords as legitimate objects of plunder. Mr. Butt proposes 
to exaggerate Mr. Gladstone's interference with property 
by a measure which is altogether inconsistent with the 
rights of ownership. The danger of tho precedent esta¬ 
blished by tho Irisli Land Bill was generally recognized 
but a largo Parliamentary majority, with tho approval of 
tho country, hold that tlio evils to be mitigated by agrarian 
legislation outweighed tlio possible mischief which might 
result from a partial limitation of the landlord’s rights. 
Mr. Burr asserts, probably with truth, that tho occupiers 
are still discontented; and ho proposes to satisfy them by 
transferring tho freehold in overy instance from tho landlord 
to the tenant. For the present, tho owner is to be allowed 
to receive his rent, and ovct> to recover it by legal pro¬ 
ceedings in c&so of dispute; bat no tenant is henceforth to 
bo evicted, and the former owner will merely retain a kind 
of rent-ebargo on the land. It may bo hoped that tho 
Opposition will assist the Government in resisting a project 
which must be decided-y votes rather than by arguments. 
Ho specious demonstration that a redistribution or land or 
other property would bo beneficial can alter the convictions 

f * * 


of those who regard property as an ultimate fhfet- Com¬ 
munist institutions may perhaps bo practicable, but they 
are not consistent with the laws and customs on which 
existing society is founded. Mr. Butt and bis opponents 
waste their timo in controversy because they nave no- 
common basis on which tbey can reason. 


TIIE FRENCH LEGISLATURE AND THE CLERGY. 

rpHE elections have worked a greater change in the 
-L ecclesiastical than in the political temper of the 
French Legislature. As probabilities go &t present, the 
new Government will have little difficulty in scouring a 
working majority in tlio Chamber of Deputies as well as 
in tlio Senate. The revolutionary passions of which M. 
Buffet stood so much in terror have been glutted by tho 
appointment of M. Dufaurb as Vice-President of the 
Council, and of M. Ricakd us Minister of the Interior, and 
it will be generally conceded that an appetite which is 
so easily appeased can never have been really ravenous. 
But though tho Chamber of Deputies promises, socially 
nud politically speaking, to be scarcely less Conservative 
than the A>s( a mbly, there is a marked difference between 
the two in their attitude towards the Church. In the 
Assembly the Ldt was as much hated on the score of its 
religions opinions os on the score of its political opinions. 
In tho Chamber of Deputies tho majority seem ready to 
take M. C.ujnriTA as their ecclesiastical leader. The 
Government Isas already' shown its appreciation of this 
fact by introducing a Bill to modify the Jaw establishing 
free Universities, and in the debate on tho Pontivy 
election the Chamber itself bus gladly accepted his 
guidance. M. UK Mrx, tho successful candidate at that 
election, has been variously described as a Roman Catholic 
counterpart of H i.dlly Vic Ales and of W lUilAM WlLBEK- 
roucE. Ho ii» admitted to he extremely eloquent, and some 
even of his enemies would probably bo sorry if the inquiry 
which has been ordered should result in the loss of his scat. 
It does not appear whether the clerical pressure which was 
undoubtedly brought to bear during the election was really 
needed to enhure M. DE Mum's return. It is not improb¬ 
able that it wuh exercised vx abumluuti conhlti, in the convic¬ 
tion that if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well. Perhaps tlio fact that his adversary was a priest 
made it the* more incumbent on the ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties to pre-vent their simple flocks from being misled by an 
impudent pretender. But for this M. iw Mun'b name 
might have been well enough known to good Catholics to 
make his elect ion certain; but when the Abbe Cadoci.i 
camo into tlio field the electors might have been 
puzzled to know on which sitlo the sympathies of the 
bishop and clergy really lay. As it was, they were 
not long left in doubt. The bishop of the diocese canvas»*r>d 
for M. f’E Min in person; the Archbishop of Pakis can¬ 
vassed for him by letter; even the Ports himself seems 
to have been appealed to, and to have allowed ifc to 
bo understood that, in \otiug for M. DU Mun, the 
Catholics of Pontivy would be doing their best 1o 
sootho his voluntary captivity. M. w; Mvn, who, as is 
the custom in the French Legislature when the validity of 
au election is impugned, dttended his own cause, seems to 
have puzzled tho Chamber by the excessive frankness of 
liis admissions. To every accusation of having won his 
election by clerical influence ho replied, in effect, Cer¬ 
tainly; why not? The Bishop of Vannes had done no 
more than was necessary to point out to tho electors 
which of tho two candidates had his support. The 
Archbishop of Pakis bad intervened in his favour, just 
as M. GAMlUiT !a had intervened iti the return of one of the 
candidates for Paris. If tin* fnet that he wore a decoration 
conferred by the Porn influenced the electors to vote for 
him, were not tho walls of Paris still placarded with letters 
from CmAUIDMUI recommending his official candidates to 
Radical support, and might not tho Pole's name be 
invoked in an election as innocently as Garibaldi's r* 
The French clergy, he contended, are not mere function¬ 
aries of the State. They ore paid for the services thoy 
render, but they have not sacrificed their independence, 
and they had a right to accept M. Gambetta’s challenge 
delivered before the elections, and to prove that Pontivy, at 
all events, is still thoroughly Catholic. Tho Church has 
been threatened on every side, and she has a rujht to dofend 
herself with tho weapons that lie nearest to hand. In 
this ca.sc the weapons were Catholic votes, and it was 
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nothing more Ilian natural that the clergy should do their 
utmost to ensure that these should be given to a thoroughly 
Catholic- candidate. 

M. i»n Mum mado a very favourable impression on his 
hearers, whose breath seems for the moment to have boon 
taken away by the boldness of his line of dofonce. As the 
Journal ties Debate says, the Left had not calculated on this 
entire forgetfulness of laws, of Concordats, of Organic Ar¬ 
ticles, of pledges given by the Holy Sco—this assumption, in 
fact, that a bishop is uomorc a public personage than M. G am- 
bktta himself—" and tlioiv want of preparation showed itself 
in their first attempt at an answer. If the vote could have 
boon taken when M. i>r. Mun sat down, it is possible that 
the proposal for an inquiry into tho circumstances of tho 
election might have been rejected. M. bn Mun had 
managed to present tho issue as a eoutliet between Iho 
friends and the enemies of religion, and though the new 
Chamber is very much less influenced by the clergy Hum 
tho Assembly was, its members are not prepared to hear 
themselves denounced ns Free-thinkers or Atheists. Even 
among the Republicans there must have been many 
who felt that to accept M. t>e Mun’.s association of tho 
Republic with im-ligion would bo exceedingly injurious to 
the success of their cause, since it would be to admit the very 
charge which their enemies are most uncustomed to bring 
against them. There was scarcely a married deputy in the 
Chamber who would not have felt that there was discom¬ 
fort in store for him at home if he hud to tell his wife that 
the issue between the Republic and religion had been fairly 
raised, and that he had given his vote agufnst. religion. M. 
G AMR Etta’s speech was exactly fitted to meet this temper. 
He argued in favour of the proposed impdry with so much 
moderation, with so much courtesy towards M. i>k Muv, 
and with such a careful dcferinimition not to confound reli¬ 
gion with tho clergy, or the French clergy as a body with 
the Ultramontane minority, that the anti-clerical deputies 
at once saw their way made plain for them. No one, wiid 
M. Gambetta, need defend religion, for no one has either 
attacked or threatened it. VVhon the Left speak of 
tho clerical parly they have in view neither religion 
nor those who sincerely practise religion. Even among 
tho clergy themselves there arc many who regret 
that the defences which former Legislatures Lave m i up 
against the usurpation of llie Vatican should have been 
allowed to full into disuse. It is not of these men, tho true 
French clergy, that politicians are afraid, but of that eccle¬ 
siastical party which has Rome, not France, for its centre. 
In the Pontivy election the question of religion was not 
even raised. Both the candidates wore Catholics ; one was 
a priest, tho other was worthy to bo a priest. lluL the 
Chamber had a right to know, and was bound to inquire 
in order to know, whether these two candidates solicited 
the votes of their fdlow-citizens with entire liberty and 
entire equality. By showing a calm df-U-rumial ion to re¬ 
strict tho clergy within the limits proper to their functions, 
and to no longer allow them to make the pulpit a political 
engine, the Chamber would assert freedom of t-locJam, and 
restore peace to those who at present, import, into polities 
tho party passions derived from their religious divisions. 

If M. GAMS ETTA could really effect the object which ho 
thus held up to the Chamber, it would he cheaply bought, 
by the invalidation of any number of flections. It must 
bo remembered, however, that this object is very much 
moro difficult of attainment than the apparently parallel 
one which Parliaments and Judges have from lime to time 
endeavoured to secure in Ireland. It doe* not seem in 
have been alleged in this debates that any coercion was 
used at the Pontivy election. Tho grievance of tho Left/ 
is not that tho priests forced tho electors to vote ^gainst 
their consciences or their wishes, but simply that they, 
being priests, did what is only permissible to laymen. 
They behaved themselves as thoroughly energetic par¬ 
tisans, and this, according to the principle which M. 
Gambetta wishes the Chamber to talco as its guide, 
cannot be tolerated in men who have no concern with the 
affairs of tho world. But unless M. Ga mi; kit a can succeed 
in moderating the language often used by members of his 
party, tlioro is not much chance that the French clergy will 
keep themselves completely apart from politics. Tho dis¬ 
tinction which he draws between attacking religion and 
attacking the political influence of the Church is as much 
disregarded by the Extreme Loft as by tho Extreme Right. 
It is possible that the clorgy may bo originally to blamo 
for this confusion, and that it is their unscrupulous use of 
political weapons that has made religion so hated by certain 


politicians. But this does not alter the fact tbat the 
clergy have At present good grounds for believing that, if 
the extreme Republican party were at the head of afikirs, 
their religious liberty would bo curtailed as well os their 
political liberty. Before M. Gambetta can make them 
contented with tho part which ho wishes to assign them, 
he must at least convince them that, if they do not meddle 
with politics, politicians will not meddle with religion ; and* 
in order 1o do this ho mast impose on tho anti-clerical 
pas-don of his followers a bridle to which as yot they show 
but little disposition to submit. 


LORI) CARNARVON'S SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY, 

r ORD CARNARVON’S courteous and argumentative 
J despatch to tho Government of the Capo will not con¬ 
vert tho local Ministers, because it is impossible to con¬ 
ciliate opponents who are bent on a quarrel. Mr. Mokteno 
is consciously or unconsciously employed in reducing the 
difficult and novel thoory of the internal independence of 
colonies to a practical absurdity or dead-lock. The experi¬ 
ment. has only been tried within tho last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, and it lias hitherto succeeded as well as could bo 
exported; but a responsible Minister who devotes his 
energies to the object of taunting and thwarting tho Im¬ 
perial Government enjoys, among other facilities, tho 
advantage of absolute impunity. Lord Carnarvon may 
satisfy impartial critics tliat Mr. Moltexo is neither wiso 
nor well bred, but. until the majority of the Colonial Parlia¬ 
ment is shifted, the Ministers may sot both tho Governor 
ami the Secretary of State at defiance. Tho anomaly of 
a vote of censure on t.ho Homo Government proposed by 
the local Ministry is (‘ensured with dignified moderation in 
Lord Carnarvon’s despatch. After paying Mr. Moj.tbno a. 
personal compliment, Lord Carnarvon expresses his opinion 
that it can only have been from a failure to understand 
“ the relations which must, both in language and in. 
“ practice, subsist between tho Imperial Government 
and the officers of a Colonial Government, that 
ho overlooked the fact that tho terms of liis motion 
‘ k were such as arc, to the best of my belief, with- 
“ out parallel or precedent even in cohos which have 
“ been lar moro open to controversy than this can he said 
“ to be, and for obvious reasons are not adopted by persons 
“ continuing to hold office in the colonies under the repre- 
“ ,-cntutives of the Queen.” Nevertheless Mr. Moi/ieno 
will probably persevere; and there is no reason to suppose 
that his majority will dcclino to follow him. His complaint 
is in substance that Mr. FBourne on many occasions at¬ 
tacked the policy of the local Government, while be was 
known to enjoy Lord Carnarvon’s confidence. It is useless 
l.o explain to angry politicians that., in cot.sequence of the 
failure of the project of a Conference, Mr. Froude boro no 
ollicial character. Lord Carnarvon reminds the malcontent 
M inisters that all bis osvn despatches were addressed ex¬ 
clusively to tho Governor; bub he is not careful to 
disguise liis full approval oi' tlio measures which were 
eloquently advocated by Mr. Fkouoe. Opinion in tho 
colony is divided on tho important subject of South 
African confederation, and it will not be known before tho 
next election whether.the Capo is in favour of union. Mr. 
Mot.teno has exhibited some adroitness iri substituting tho 
issue between himself and Lord Carnarvon for tho more 
important question of forming a Confederacy. 

It will bo a cause of regret if tho most important of 
the Smith African communities continues to reject Lord 
Carnarvon’s moderate proposals. There is reason to hope 
that Natal, Griqualand, and the two outlying Republics 
will send delegates to tho Conference which is invited 
tn meet, in London. It is not intended that the representa¬ 
tives should have power to pledge their constituents to any 
measure of which they may themselves approve ; but Lord 
Carnarvon hopes that misunderstandings may bo removed 
and difficulties smoothed by preliminary discussion. 
Although tho various Legislatures will reserve tho right of 
independent action, the nomination of delegates may per¬ 
haps bo considered to involve ail admission of the principle 
of confederation. If tho Government of the Cape thinks 
fib to abandon its atti t.udo of opposition, it may at any time 
take part in the Conference ; but as long as Mr. Molten o 
remains in office he is not likely to p^fit by tho opportunity. 
-Ono important adherent to tho \Jfail of a Conference has 
been already secured. Air. Brand, President of the Orange 
Free State* is about to visit England, having obtain^ from 
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the Vblkraad, or Assembly, full powers to act according 
to his judgment ou behalf of his State. Lord Carnarvon 
openly declares his with that “the two Republics may too 
“ their way on fhir and honourable terras to resume their con* 
44 nexion with the British Crown, from which theywereunfor- 
u tunatolywparetedm&nyyearssince.” The Imperial Govorn- 
f%iont perhaps attached too little importance at the time to 
the ominous commencement of tho process of curtailing 
the frontiers of tho Empire; but the secession of the 
Dutch communities which now constitute the two Repub¬ 
lics could probably nob have been prevented. When the 
farmers first left the English territory attempts were made 
to follow thorn with a claim of continued allegiance), bub 
their answer to the proclamations of the Colonial Govern, 
ment was a further withdrawal. The causes of tho irrita¬ 
tion which then prevailed have become obsolete, and expe¬ 
rience has shown that all the South African settlements 
have interests in common. If all tho provinces wero 
independent States, they would almost certainly find it 
expedient to unite for various purposes, and especially 
for tho adoption of a common policy towards the for¬ 
midable tribes of the interior. The union may 
be as easily and as usefully Accomplished under tlu; 
British Crown, and, as long the colonies maintain a 
nominal dependence, it can bo effected in no other form. 
Mr. Moltkno's proceedings may satisfy the authorities of 
the Freo States that the Minister of a colony is as fully at 
liberty to use strong language as if he wero President of a 
Republic. 

Ono among many reasons for urging confederation at 
tho present timo is founded on tho untoward result of 
Marshal MacMaiion’s award as to Delagoa liay. It is 
believed that the Portuguese Government will inako offers 
to the Freo States for an access to tho Eastern coast which 
would render their trado in a great measure independent 
of the neighbouring colonics. If a convenient route by 
Del&goa Bay is established, it would be desirable in tho 
interest of all parties that it should bo used by tho* in. 
habitants of ail the neighbouring provinces. Although 
now democratic communities in all parts of the world 
seem to have an invincible antipathy to free trade, any in¬ 
fluence which tho Imperial Government may possess will 
bo exercised in accordance with sound economic prin¬ 
ciples. Even protective duties will hr less mis¬ 
chievous in proportion to tho extent of territory which 
may be included within a common frontier. . Largo 
areas of country can bear vicious tariffs with com¬ 
parative immunity from suffering, because internal trado 
is absolutely free. There arc many objections to tho 
juxtaposition of independent European settlements in new 
countries. Tho acquisition of tho Dutch settlements on the 
Gold Coast, and the proposed exchange of territory with 
France in tho sume region, were suggested by experience 
of the difficulties which sometimes arise from too close 
neighbourhood when it is also necessary to deal with un¬ 
civilized races. Tho Kafirs of South Africa are warlike, 
and naturally intelligent; and their numbers arc unknown. 
Their friendly or hostile relations with the Free States 
necessarily affect tho interests of the adjacent colonies. 
Other causes of dissension have already arisen. The dis¬ 
covery of the diamond fields has given rise to a territorial 
dispute which urgently requires a settlement. Tho 
Government of tho Cape has supported the occupat ion by 
English immigrants of lands which are claimed by tho Free 
State. As Mr. Molteno and his colleagues impute tho 
blame of encroachment to the Imperial Government, it 
may be inferred that the Free State has rcully suffered a 
grievance. Lord Carnarvon may perhaps succeed in effect¬ 
ing a compromise; and confederation would go far to 
render future collisions innocuous. 

At home there will be little difference of judgment on 
Lord Carnarvon's South African policy. A Secretary of 
State for the Colonies who is only anxious to lead a quiet 
life may avoid or adjourn troublesome questions if lie de¬ 
termines habitually to abstain from interference. Some of 
Lord Carnarvon's predecessors have encountered the oc¬ 
casional petulance of colonists by intimations that the 
mother-country could dispense with a connexion which 
caused more trouble than advantage. Others have, like 
Lord Carnarvon himself, encouraged a genuine, if capricious, 
loyalty by expressing on all smtahlr occasions the pride 
wnioh an Imperial Government ought to feel in regarding 
prosperous and growing dependencies. Lord Carnarvon, 
not content with the mere forms of oourtesy, has desired 
, to mark toe term of office by the promotion of a scheme 


which conduces greatly to the benefit of the South African 
Colonies. The attempt to unite a number of provinces 
into a dominion which may hereafter become powerful end 
independent is not a proof of the zealous and usurping 
policy which Mr. Moltkno perversely attributes to the 
Secretary of State. In ancient times it was thought 
that division facilitated external control. The charge 
of unconstitutional couduct which is preferred by the Cape 
Government shows how soon political systems may be 
acclimatized and taken for granted. ^ Mr. Molteno perhaps 
fancies that the relations of a Colonial Secretary to a self- 
governing colony are as fully ascertained and understood 
us tho traditional rules of the English Constitution. It 
seldom occurs to impatient colonial patriots that, as long os 
any trace of dependence remains, the Imperial Government 
must sometimes inako its authority felt. It is still uncer¬ 
tain whether it will be possible permanently to govern 
groat colonies and at tho same time to let them govern 
themselves, Tho justification of a system which may seem 
| paradoxical is that there is no practicable alternative. The 
| control which still remains to tho Crown must be suspended 
whenever it is seriously resisted. Long before responsible 
government was established at tho Cape the Colony 
peremptorily and successfully refused to admit transported 
convicts. It will be still more easy to reject a beneficial 
schema of confederation; nor has the Imperial Government 
any selfish interest of its own in securing a great advantage 
to the South African Colonies. 


THE MERCHANT SIUTPING BILL. 

I F divisions went by argument, tho success of Mr. 

Plimsoll’s proposal to substitute a system of com¬ 
pulsory survey of merchant ships for the system of 
optional detention which tho Government wishes to make 
perpetual would have been scoured by Mr. Heed's speech 
on Monthly. Tho real distinction between the two pro¬ 
posals is, that the Bill does at haphazard, and with the 
maximum of inconvenience to all concerned, what com¬ 
pulsory survey would do regularly, and with the minimum 
of inconvenience. Tho distinction which the Government 
tried to set up between making themselves responsible for 
the seaworthiness of ships and leaving the owners respon¬ 
sible has no existence. The Bill is a Bill empowering the 
Board of Trado 44 to detain ships provisionally for the 
purpose of being surveyed.” If tho owners are to 
remain responsible for tho soundness of tho ships they send 
to sea, what, business has the Board of Trade either to detain 
or snrv oy them P To hold a man responsible for what he does 
is to say to him. Do this or that if yon like, but remember 
that you do it at your peril. If tho Government care 
about consistency, they ought to strike out the clauses 
giving their officers power to dotain unsafe ships, and pre¬ 
scribing a procedure for regulating their detention, and trust 
entirely to the. operation of the clause which makes it a 
misdemeanour to send an unseaworthy ship to sea. All 
that the officers of the Board of Trade would then have to 
do would bo to remind the owner of a suspected ship that, 
if ho persisted in sending it to sea, and it was afterwards 
proved to have been iu an unseaworthy Btuto, he would 
iucur certain penalties. To do tho Government justice, they 
have too much regard for the lives of Bailors to leave ship¬ 
owners alone iu this fashion. Accordingly, they take the re¬ 
sponsibility of a suspected ship off’the shipowner’s shoulders 
and lay it on their own. It is true that they proclaim all 
the timo that no such transfer is being effected, and protest 
against the notion of compulsory survey as something 
altogether destructive of tho principle of their measure. 
But tho survey of a ship under the provisions of the Bill 
is in all respects as compulsory as it would bo under Mr. 
Plimsoli/s Amendment. The detaining officer gives the 
shipowner no choice in the matter. Ho does not go to 
him aud say, I believe that your ship is not fit to go to 
sea; will you let her go, and take the responsibility of what¬ 
ever befalls her, or will you make over the responsibility 
to mo, and let mu decide whether she is fit to sail ? On the 
contrary, in tliu case of every ship which a detaining officer 
chooses to survey the owner has no choice whether he will 
have his ship surveyed or not. In fact, it is inaccurate, 
though convenient, to speak of compulsory survey in con¬ 
tradistinction to the Burvey provided for in the Bill. We 
ought rather to speak of systematic survey as opposed to 
random survey. As Mr. Heed put it, “The Government 
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M do not say, We decline to survey ships and determine their 
“ seaworthiness. They undertake this duty; but, instead of 
* taking the initiative, they wait till somebody brings to 
“ their notice the fact that a ship alleged to be uti seaworthy 
** is proceeding to sea, and then the Government, who how 
41 say it is not their duty to do these things, readily and 
“ chcorfully step in and do them.” They will not relieve 
shipowners of responsibility of their own mere motion, but 
they are‘perfectly willing to relieve them of it at the sug¬ 
gestion of the man iu tlio street. Why the Government 
should have taken up this position is incomprehensible. 
They can hardly hope to have conciliated both the ship¬ 
owners and the public, inasmuch ns, if tho Kill is really 
carried out, the former will be subjected to all iimuner of 
annoyance; while, if it is not really carried out, the latter 
are certain to bo dissatisfied. The only explanation is that 
they have a genuine admiration for the symmetry of their 
proposed legislation, which sustains them against criticism. 
It is to be hoped that it will prove equally efficacious in 
sustaining them against the unpopularity which is certain 
to follow upon criticism. 

The moans by which the Government propose to pi*evcnt 
unsenworthy ships from being seal to sea have now been 
in operation lor about half a year, and tho same newspapers 
which report tho debate on- tho clause of the Bill which 
makes sending an unseaworthy ship ro sea a misdemeanour 
report a trial under the ukmienl clause in the temporary 
Act of lust year. From the proceedings in this ease, (hero- 
fore. we way learn whal kind of influence this threaL which 
the Government think so terrible is calculated to exercise 
on shipowners. Tho prosecution was instituted by tho 
Board of Trade against one llowr.u, for sending a ship 
called tho Lander from Plymouth to the Mersey on tho 
19th of November, 1875. The ship reached the Mersey in 
safety, but tho Board of Trade thought they had reason 
for suspecting her seaworthiness, and caused her to 
bo surveyed. She was then found to bo “ utterly rotten 
“ wherever she was opened,” ami the surveyors gave 
evidence) which induced the counsel for the defence to say 
that he would not attempt to contend ’hut slm was 
seaworthy. Tho facts on which the prosecution relied to 
bring home guilty knowledge of the ship’s emidk'-m to tho 
owner were that tho master and crew had been held blame- 
loss for abandoning tho Lt cdt r u t sea in duly 1875, on the 
score of the proved rottenness of her masts and rigginjr, 
und that after this report Howtll had nev'-r employed 
any surveyor to examine her, but had been content with 
spending some 50/. in repairs, which, as tho event proved, 
Were utterly insufficient. In fact, as the ship, alter being 
surveyed by the Board of Trade, was sold at the * bnak- 
“ ing-tip price” of 105/., it may be surmised that she was 
really not. capable of being repaired. If these fuels had 
been stated hypothetically 111 the Ilouse of Commom on 
Thursday night,we imagiuethat SirCTiAm.is Armm.KYwould 
have said that this was precisely one of the cases against 
which the Bill U intended to guard. But tin* pueciscly 
similar Art. of hi^t year is plainly insutfich nt to guard against 
them, for the jmv found Ilnwi'T.L not guilty. Whether, in 
spite of tho testimony of the surveyors, they believed} that 
the Leader was seaworthy, or whether they hehtaed that 
1 IovvkMj had nsed all reasonable means to insure her sea¬ 
worthiness, does not appear ; but. on 0110 ground or another 
tho prosecution broke down. And as this pru.-.ccution failed, 
tho majority of them will probably tail. IVrhups this may 
bo some comfort to Lord FsLim.ion under the rejection of 
bis Amendment on Thursday. The clause, ns it. stands, 
makes the sender of an unsra worthy ship to sea guilty of a 
misdemeanour, “ unless he proves ” th.it ho used all rea¬ 
sonable means to make her seaworthy. Lord Mslinhiox 
proposed to make him guilty of a misdemeanour " if it be 
* 4 proved that he made dt'luult musing” such reasonable means. 
The adoption of this Amendment would have destroyed even 
that semblance of efficiency which (lie Bill now' pn.ssos.scH. 
Tho fact that a ship has been found to bo unsea worthy is, 
as Sir CHARLES Addeklev said, strong presumptive proof 
against the owner, and it is no hardship to call on him to 
rebut this presumptive proof. If a shipowner is so un- 
fur tnn at 0 ns to possess unscaworthy ships which ho be¬ 
lieves to be thoroughly seaworthy, it will no doubt be 
difficult, for him to prove that lie u*cdull reasonable means 
to eonvet .* defect of the existence of which he had ro 
suspicion. But there s re probably few shipowners in 
this melancholy position, and if there bo<uny, the effect of 
tho Act wd* In*, to encourage more frequent surveys. As 
regards the owner who knows that his ship ie imsoaworthy 


and makes what be thinks to be sufficient repairs in her, 
it will ' be very much more easy for him to prove that ho 
did such and such things than for .the prosecution to prove 
that he did not do them. The bills for the work done will 
remain, and from them it will be possible to form a fairly 
accurate estimate of the extont to which the ship was re¬ 
paired. If the work thus shown to have been done wa*. 
obviously inadequate to tho needs of the ship, there will be 
no injustice in condemning tho owner. If it was pro- 
Kumablyadoquato to those needs, ho may confidently count 
on an acquittal. 

It iH difficult to feci much interest in the farther progress 
of a measure which is plainly doomed to be inoperative. 
Wo do not say that, if tho Board of Trade arc prepared to 
prosocuto every owner of a ship which is proved to have 
gone to soa in an unseaworthy state, and to detain every 
ship pieparing to go to sea which is suspected of being in 
an anseaworthy state, something will not have been uono 
even by this Bill to protect sailors against avoidable loss 
of life. But it will liave been done in the most combrous 
and costly manner, and even then tho principal value of tho 
Act will bo that it has demonstrated the necessity for an 
Act of a different character. When the Board of Trado 
have grown tired of striving to obtain impossible con¬ 
victions, and of wasting money on conjectural surveys, 
they will at last come to tho conclusion that the easiest 
way of preventing 11 nsea worthy ships from going to sea is 
fo prevent skips from becoming unscawerthy. 


Noxiors v a points. 

fl'UIK Duho of NomntTMitKiiLAXD has rendered an impor- 
JL taut public service in moving an address fora Koyal 
Commission to inquire into the working and arrangement 
of works and manufactories from which sulphurous acids, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and ummoniacal or other vapours 
and gases are givqn otf; to ascertain the effect produced 
thereby on animal or vegetable life, and to report on tho 
means to be adopted for the prevention of injury thereto 
arising from the exhalations of such acids, vapours, and 
gases, and upon the legislative measures required ibr that 
purpose. It is satisfactory to know that tho Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to act upon this Resolution, with the 
< xeeption of the part relating to legislative measures. Tho 
Duke v>f R1c1iMO.Ni> was very indignant at tho idea of a 
Royal Commission invading the province of tho Government 
in regard to proposing any new legislation; but he perhaps 
forgot the great number of Royal Commissions which art) at 
present, in existence for theexpress purpose of do vising a policy 
lor a Government which lias got none of its own. The Slave 
Circular Commission is a striking illustration of this weak¬ 
ness of the Ministry, and if is certainly curious that, while 
so abjectly dependent on outsiders for advice on great ques- 
tions, it should bo so sensitive as to receiving a bint or 
two on little ones. It is needless to say that tho Report of 
a Royal Commission does not- commit tho Government 
in the slightest degree. Th© advice may bo taken or left, 
lint it is usually that of a competent adviser who at least 
deserves to bo heard. Tho Duke of Richmond perhaps 
thinks that 011 occasions when U10 Government is repre¬ 
sented by three Dukes rolled into one it ought to bo 
treated with more awe than when represented only by a 
Minister in the Lower llon.se. Happily, however, it is not 
of much consequence whether the Rnyul Commission makes 
any suggestions or not as to changes in the law. Tho main 
filing at present is that there should bo a thorough inquiry, 
and that t ho facts should be ascertained in such a way us to 
form a basis for legislation. It seems that in the first 
instance the Duke of Noutiiumhkrtanu intended to confirm 
his proposal to the Tyno district, which is no doubt bad 
enough ; hut ho found that the complaints of poisouous 
iit mosphero were fo w ide and extended to so many different 
kinds of works, that it was necessary to enlarge the 
terms of his motion. Tho Archbishop ot Canterbury, who 
followed iu the debate, was able from his own experience 
at Lambeth to give ample confirmation of tho necessity 
for an extension of tho inquiry. He anticipated the criti¬ 
cism that he was speaking for himself by remarking that 
be w as not confined to residence at Lambeth, but could go 
elsewhere, ami that it was the poor, and not tho rich, who 
were the real sufferers iu such a case. This is a 
very important observation, and goes to the root of 
tho whole question. Jt is quite certain that no 
person of means who could afford to live anyty&ero els® L 
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would choose Lambeth for a residence; bat there is un¬ 
fortunately a very large class of poor people who cannot 
find accommodation any whore clso, ana who have a- right 
V*' to claim some consideration. The Archbishop explained 
that he bad nothing to say against the pofctcrios, which 
supply a livelihood to a large number of tho inhabitants ; 
but lie contended that manure-heaps, though right enough 
in tlioir place, ought not to be piled up in tho midst of 
a dense population to sicken and poison them. 

This was a subject in which tho late Lord Derby took a 
great interest, and ho was instrumental in setting on foot 
eomo useful legislation. He only started the subject, how- 
evor, and it lias since been found to require more stringent 
treatment. The Duke of Richmond, speaking on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, stated his belief that the local 
and sanitary authorities throughout tho country already 
possess sufficient power to deal with such cases, and that, 
on complaint boing mado from any place, it is the duly of 
the Board to order an inspection to be mado, and, if there 
is cause, to have the law put in force. There is, however, 
the Duke explained, somet imes a difficulty in discovering 
exactly what gas or emanation it is that corrupts the air, and 
who is responsible for it. He also stated that, in various 
ways something has been done to render tho operation of 
the law both more specific and comprehensive. For instance, 
tho amount of muriatic acid allowed to be emitted has been 
diminished, and a competent inquirer has been directed to 
ascertain generally what nuisances arising from manufac¬ 
tures are dangerous to health, and how they can be abated. 
This inquiry is not yet concluded, and it is reasonable that 
tho Government should wait for it before doing anything. 
At tho same time, it is obvious that, if a process of manu¬ 
facture is shown to havo results detrimental to public 
health, there is always one way in which it can t bo 
at once abated, and that is by simply suppressing it; 
and there ought to bo no hesitation in doing so 
when the case is dear. There is an idea widely preva¬ 
lent among trading bodies, such as manure-mongers, 
bone-boilers, knackers, and other dealers in filthy refuse, 
that they have a right to carry ou their business irrespec¬ 
tively of public convenience, simply because it is one which 
is profitable to themselves. The Railway Companies have 
in like maimer an idea that the question of not killing people 
on their lines is to bo determined by their own financial 
necessities. It is very much to bo wished that Parliament 
should take up a strong aiul resolute position ou these 
questions, and make people understand that no one has a 
right to jeopardize the lives or health of tho community 
for his own private advantage, and that if his business in¬ 
fringes on public rights of this kind, he must either give it 
up or lake it where he can carry it on under harmless condi¬ 
tions. It is a common plea in cases of nmsnnco that the 
nuisance was on the spot lirst, and population came after¬ 
wards ; but it should be held to he a fixed principle that the 
population has a right to settle where it eau, and that 
if population comes tho nuisance must go. It is obvious 
that the conditions upon which alone a nuisance cun bo 
tolerated—that it is carried on in such a way that it docs 
no injury to any one—cease to exist as soon as it becomes 
the centre of a crowded neighbourhood. Any one who goes 
by railway to a Greenwich dinner must know tho atmo¬ 
sphere which is created by tho bone-boilers and tilth-col¬ 
lectors of Bermondsey, and which outdoes the wildest 
fancies of Dante’s Hell. It is quite intelligible that at 
one time, wheu Bermondsey and that region was compara¬ 
tively open, it was a very good place for such abominations. 
But when the claim is set up that population makes no 
difference to the rights of tho proprietors of these places, 
it is necessary to ask what these rights amount to. Can it 
be contended that because a man becomes possessed of a 
particular bit of property he is entitled to use that/ property 
so as to render uninhabitable a largo area of land around 
it, which belongs to other peoplo, and with which bo has 
nothing whatever to do P it is impossible to imagine a 
more preposterous proposition; yet it is a plea which is con¬ 
stantly advanced by persons interested in operations whioli 
are injurious to public health. It is surely no violation of 
the rights of property in land to say that such a use shall 
not be mado of it as to be directly offensive and hurtful 
to tho public. Even where bad Smells do not kill people, 
they cause an annoyance whioli makes life miserable. It 
‘ is usually 4 tdy a question of expense whether there shall be 
any nuisance in Ibis way or not, and it is no answer to say 
that the profits of trade will be reduced if measures have 
to be taken to mitigate or remove the evil. 


Lord Abekdare, who hankers after what be Gall* a 
middle course, admitted that a case hod been made out 
for inquiry, but remarked that ho should be ghld to bear 
that the iiuquiry was to bo coadactod by persons competent, 
to deal with it. This of course is an obviously essential 
condition of any interference, and there is jto&son why. 
it should not be fulfilled. At the present moment the 
difficulty is that, though tlio law condemns nuisances, 
there is great difficulty and expense in patting tho 
law into operation, and nothing effectual will be done 
until some machinery is devised for enabling private 
persons to compete with tho rich persons who havo a com¬ 
mercial interest in perpetuating Ihcso abominations. Lord 
WiNMAin rich pointed out, as tho Archbishop of CaktIck- 
Benv had done before, that the chief sufferers are the poor, 
who have to live where they can. He said he could mention 
instances where whole villages and towns were covered 
with these noxious vapours, hut the wealthier part of the 
inhabitants, who profited by the labour of the workpeople, 
wore able to build villas in healthy spots away from tho 
miasma, while the humbler classes wore exposed to tho 
poison. 


MIf. 1 . 0 WE AND THE CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

I T is to be hoped that llie JIouho of Commons fully appreciates 
the compliment which is implied in tho fact that, when Mr. 
Lowe has anything sensible to say, he chooses the House as the 
place to say it in, while, when he has a display of ignorance or 
absurdity of any hind to make, liu commonly chooses some other 
field. But it is hardly respectful to the Civil Engineers to pick 
them out iw n class of hearers to whom any kind of fallacy may 
bo safely addressed year after year. A Civil Engineer need not-, 
as a Civil Engineer, have gone through the kind of research which 
is needed fully to expose the grotesque shallowness of Mr. lA>we’s 
talk ; hut we might suppose thut a man of eminence in any pro¬ 
fession must have mother wit enough to see how quo fallacy of 
Mr. Lowe’s contradicts another. Mr. JjOw<*'b haired of sound 
learning reaches sueli it pitch that, so thst he can say something to 
its discredit, something in prune of his beloved ignorance, it is 
wholly indifferent to him if tho Encomium Mori# of one year 
supplies l ho readiest of answers to tho Encomium Aforiaof another 
year. It is not so long ago that Mr. Lowe was full of contempt 
for undent Greece, undo! nd miration for modern Europe. This 
time lie is all for micifut Greece, except so fur as bo is for ancient 
Rome, while ho looks on tho events which called modern Europe 
into being ne a “ hideous catastrophe,’’ u a frightful gulf m 
tin* history of mankind.” England, France, Germany, America, 
do unhappily c\Et; that Mr. Lowe cannot hinder; bis only 
comfort is that “ such a calamity ’’ as that which created them 
“ can never overtake mankind again.” Wo certainly hope that 
Mr. Lowe is right; bnt. wo cannot share his seaming re¬ 
grets that the. state of things 'which existed in the third or fourth, 
ecntuiy of our era did not go on to our own lime. A* King 
Alfonso wished that ho had had to arrange the creation of 
tho world, so Mr. Lowe would havo been well pleased to have 
been ini rusted With managing tho history of the world, Ou the 
whole, judging by the result, wo are inclined to think that things 
have boon managed hotter thfiu Mr. I .owe v, uuld have managed 
thorn. Wo cannot calmly acquiesce in nu arrangement of history 
which would have shut, ourselves out from all share in it. We -- 
we, that, is, in a \cry wide sense—wo, tho nations of modern 
Europe and America, are, wu freely confess it, mere barbaiione. 
We did—wo canuol deny it—come in like a “cataclysm” (we 
copy the hard word humbly) on thal ancient and better stale of 
things which Mr. Lowe would have, liked to keep on. Still we 
have done something in our time. Wo have at least produced 
Mr. Lowe. And we have also produced the House of Commons 
and the Institution of GiviL Engineers, in order that Mr. Lowe 
may havo lining Helds for lilt; display alike of his wisdom and his 
folly. 

Let us then turn aside for a moment from tho sad prospect of 
that modern world whose existence Mr. Lowe lias not been able 
to hinder, and look back to those brighter times which havo so 
lately won Mr. Lowe as their votary. Not a word m w about tho 
folly of thinking about things that happened so long ago; not a 
word by way of despising pelty States; not a word about the in- 
signiiicHiice of tho potty slaughter at Marathon compared with 
tho glorious destruction dono by a “ good railway accident,” Mr. 
Lowe has turned Greek; to bo sure, be has become a Greek of 
rather an odd school; still, ho has become a Greek of some 
kind. He has found his hero, and his hero is one who was 
received with such worship at Athens that Mr, Lowe can certainly 
never speak disrespectfully of Athens again. Mr. Lowe will havo 
nothing in any case of “ small grammatical rcaearrilet” of “ bad 
poetrv,” of “ execrable histories and biographies ” ‘l-All this u is 
“rubbish to be read by the low and thrown mid* by the many s ; 
all the rubbish, we may ffueas, of Athens in the days Of her glory. 
But Mr. Lowe looks with respect on the “ extraordinary develop¬ 
ment of engineering talent ” of which he takes Demetrius—we 
assume that I’ollorkgtis is meant—and Archimedes ns his ex¬ 
amples, To be sure Mr. Lowe may seem to ordinary minds to ha 
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a uttle confused os to his chronology; but a man who thinks 
that the wholn course of human affair* has gone wrong may perhaps 
have the right of rearranging tho particular centuries in any order 
which ho may like beat. Otherwise wo might have thought it an 
execrable history, rubbish which did not deserve to be read even 
by the few, which should place Demetrius and Archimedes after 
Socrates and Plato. ^ et this would seem to bo tho arrangement 
of things contemplated by Mr. Lowe—a letter arrangement posaiblv 
than that which really happened, but still one which, when slated 
aa a matter of fact, sounds a little startling. 4 ‘ it looked,’’ Mr. 
Lowe tells us, u at ono time ad if tho physical philosophers wore 
about to carry the day. There was an extraordinary development. | 
of engineering talent‘in I he ancient world—witness' the names of j 
Demetrius and Archimedes, Hut somehow the personal character ■ 
of Socmtcs mid the eloquence of Plato overpowered the tendency j 
towards physical seieuee, and people gave tluuuselves up to hazy : 
metaphysics instead of looking into the sources of nature to bettor 
tho condition of thu human race.*’ 

One might ask at this stage what Mr. Lowe has now to say about 
ono writer of whom lie certainly once knew something, one who 
managed to combine the study of nature with that study of mind 
which Mr. Lowo bo despises, and to add some attention to p-ielry, 
which Mr. Lowe may perhaps set down as bad, and to history, 
which he no doubt acorns ns execrable. Ethics, politics, rheiovic, 
logic, physics, * metaphysics, even small grammatical researches, 
were noun of them either aho\o or below tho mind of Aristotle. 
But, leaving this parenthetical question, leu\mg too the chrono¬ 
logical puzzle, it is something to know the kind of man wlmiu Mr. 
Lowo delighlelh to honour, the kind of man whom he looks upon 
m likely to better the condition of the human race. We huvujmn 
in Demetrius Poliorketfs. Well, Mr. Lowo might ba\e made a 
worse choice among all tho Macedonian captains; he might have 
taken Kassandros, or Polysporrhou, or Ptolemy Iho Thunderbolt. 
Still, on the whole, one might think that Socrates did more in the 
way of bettering tho condition of mankind than the great Boieger. 
There is no doubt that Demetrius was a man of engineering genius; 
ho —to leap on to days alter the sad cataclysm-—w.m Bichard the 
Lion-Hearted. As lbr their bettering the condition of mankind, 
we get a little puzzled, till thu remembrance of Mr. Lowe’s 
favourite railway accident again conies to our help. Men like 
Demetrius and Uicliard, in common with good railway accidents, 
certainly do a good deal in Iho way of bettering the o million of 
mankind, if by bettering their condition is to be underwood im¬ 
proving them otF tho face of the earth. 

But now comes the unlucky thing of all. .lust as the world had 
this one happv chance of Uourifiiiny under tin* cart; of Demetrius 
and Archimedes, Socrates and Philo slopped in with tlu ir Wren 
Study of mind; and Socrates and Plato seem, in some strauee 
way, to have been in league with Atlila, Generic, Akiric, and 
such like barbarians. This odd union of Aitilu ami Alunc 
seems to lie modelled alter the type of Mr. Uiyard’s cluswliea- 
tion of “ Goths, Tluns, and Vandal*.’’ Before we. c«»n e to 
them 1st us try to make out into what ago of the world j 
—tho world, os unluckily it really was, not as Mr. Lowo 
would have reconstructed it for the better—Mr. Lowe lias 
brought ua. He tells us that “ it is not too much to say hut, 
if Dio school of Archimedes had triumphed over the school of 
Plato, tho frightful catastrophe which overthrew tlm J Ionian 
Empire and condemned mankind to a thousand ye-os of bar¬ 
barism and misery would Lave been averted/’ Applause natu¬ 
rally followed this; Englishmen are so loud of wiping themselv*s 
out of history' that this projxwnl to got rid of them altogether by 
the help of Archimedes could not fail to draw forth iho loudest of 
Cheers. When people doul with millenniums, we must uoL ask too 
minutely about tho years or the centuries; hut we should like to 
have some little notion when the thousand years hep an and ended. 
But from tho Uourish about Atlila, Genseric, and Alarm, we may 
guess that they began somewhere about the filth century. Man- 
Kind than wero in darkness and misery from the. hfth Century till 
the fifteenth, perhaps till thu Medici and Pope Alexander iho 
Sixth catuo to mulct) them happier and better. Lord Chatham 
mid long ago that the words •* uranis liber homo " iu fho Great 
CharLor wore worth “ all tho claries.'* Mr. Lowo 8V-ms to be 
coming round to u the classics’’; hut ho only collies; ()U nd to thu 
classics at tho expense of tho Great Charter. From that mid oilier 
like works of ignorance and misery a greater p.-rdominance of 
the school of Archimedes might 1 ih\o saved the worVI. Mankim^ 
might have gono cut under tho beneficent de.-putium of the 
Osesars; tho art, the literature, the political growth, of European 
nations and European colonies ntight all have boon checked, and 
Mr . Lowe, if in such a state of things there could have been nucii 
a being as Mr. Lowo, would hare been quite happy. Mr. Lowo 
believes that, if there had only been enough engineering, “ that 
hideous catastropho,” tho birth of modern Europe, “ would have 
been avoided, that frightful gulf in tho history of mankind ” 
which contains, among other things, tho birth of tho English 
nation, the English language, and the English constitution, u would 
‘never have opened up.” Sio man who has given any aUoutioii to 
those execrable histories which Mr. Lowo so despises will think 
this kin . 1 <A' talk worthy of any other thought than a pausing 
wonder that a n.,n\ of his ability can take a pleasure m thus 
making a jest of himself und his hearers. That Mr. Lowe can 
really nave readied tho port emeus depth of ignorance which Ms 
words, taken literally, would imply, is simply Impossible, Tho 
stato of mind ia a strange <»uo for tho sturiuut of human nature to 
ttiiBd upon, and that ia all that con be said. 


Still it is always pleasant in these cases to see a matt fell Into 
his own trap. Mr. Lowe would, by help of engineering, have kepi 
the nations of modern Europe out of tho field of history. Now * 
little study of execrable histories might have taught him that / 
engineering was just the thing which was tried against those 
nations, and which failed to keep them out. Did Mr. Lowe ever 
see a ltoman aqueduct, a Koinan wall, a Homan road, a Roman 
bridge? Till lie arose to teach us better we had always thought 
that in tho whole life of the Homan Commonwealth and the 
Homan Empire, down at least to tho beginning of tho thousand 
years of misery, there was a good deal more of the old school of 
Demetrius ami Archimedes in thu world than there was of the school * 
of Socrates and Pluto. The lessons which those times teach is exactly 
the opposite to that which is drawn from them by Mr. Lowe, If 
engineering, if material force and mechanical skill, was all that was 
ivedod to keep an empire sale, tho Homan power might have gone 
• >n for ever, and the sad sight iu Mr. Lowe’s eyes of modern 
European civilization might never have cumbered the world. 
According to Mr. Lowe, matter is everything and mind nothing. 

Vet tho mom 1 force of the so-called barbarians contrived to over¬ 
come the material force of the Empire, and, where it was not so, 
the consequences were hardly for the advantage of mankind. To 
Mr. Lowe Atlila, Gtumeric, and Aluric are all the same. Yet one 
might ask whether it was for the general good of mankind 
wliiui the VHiidaL kingdom in Africa was overthrown by 
Bn!Bavins. A Teutonic kingdom at Carthage might have been 
Ik* tier able to withstand tho Saracen than an outlying Imperial 
province. Tho greater part of Spain was doubtless conquered far 
more quickly than Africa; hut, while ull civilization, Human and 
Teutonic, was .swept away from tho African province, iu the 
Gnthie kingdom of Spain a remnant lived on which in the end 
won the land back again. We ourselves may perhaps ask, without 
the risk of being misunderstood, whether Mr. Lowe ill inks the 
history of La stem Europe a brighter and happier ono than that of 
Western Europe, in the East tho cataclysm was put off till tho 
end of Mr. Lowe's thousand years, and then it came, not in tho 
form of the Gotli and tho Frank, buL in the form of the Turk. 
Hero tho very thing happened which Mr. Lowe wishes to havo 
happened all over the world. Tho nmleriul strength, the 
engineering skill, tho strong walls, aud the Greek fire, preserved 
tho Homan dominion, and kept off tho hideuuu catastropho, tho 
gulf, the eatnclvsni, and all Mr. Lowe’s other metaphors. Yet, 
if wo are to amuse ourselves with his diversion of recon¬ 
structing the history of the world, it might perhaps haul been 
kth'i it" the luuieiial ami mechanical skill of the Eastern Homo 
h *.d keen somewhat h iri. if mi, she might have received a 
’L-ut«'iiie or tthivumc conqueror, wrlio might lmvo united tho 
material force of the old Kinpiro to tho moral force of the younger 
nations, and so have kept out tho common enemy of all. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Lowe, the profession which he is extolling “has 
not only bencliled its member;, by tho riches they havo derived 
from its pursuithow contemptible, then, by the aide of it are 
the small grammatical researches, the had poetry, the execrable 
hi,-.lories and biographies, which do not so directly lead to riches t 
—but has been the means of securing the world against tho 
most awful calamity that could befall it, after a far advance ia 
civilization a relupao into barbarism.’’ Loud applause of course 
greeted this eloquent wind-up. And tho loud applause doubtless 
drowned the thought, if it occurred to the mind of any one there, 
that the material “ science, skill, and intelligence ” which prolong 
the life of a decaying power may sometimes, by checking the 
advance of that healthy barbarism which is tho infancy of the 
higlu-sL civilization, pave the way for tho triumph of the darkest 
and most hopeless barbarism of all. 


PRIVATE VIEWS. 

TWO days of this week are annually devolod in*Londonto the 
- vldlntion of the minor studios. This yearly custoju* is very 
strictly observed, ami people who have not the fear of the Deca¬ 
logue before t heir eyes add a third day to the progmuftne. Sabbath- 
breaking iu studios ia a shade less sinful than sabbath-breaking 
outlie river. No awful warnings can 1 jb drawn for tho Sunday 
school from the artist’s atelier, as they can from the ball-rooin or 
the rowinc-Wu No one has boon drowned in Mr. Hook’s most 
tmvwcutuous sea. No ono has fallen from Mr. Crowe’s longest 
Editor. No painted ships have sunk in n painted ocean. But to 
our counivy cousins these visits are occasions of (great enjoyment. 
When a littlo innocent wickedness can bo combined with sight¬ 
seeing, so much the better. Sunday in a studio will havo an 
almost tragic significance as described amid tho depths of rural 
piety at home. Those dear, naughty artists in their velvet jackets 
and their short pipes will figure in many a fireside romance. 
Strange visions of Bohemian life, with its happiness, have flitted 
before eyes hitherto unsophisticated. Odd devices for tables and 
chairs, unlonkcd-for things of beauty, rare embroideries and ancient 
lace contrasting with old clothes and theatrical properties—here a 
half-burnt G. D. J). stuck in ghastly jaws of a skull, there a 
daffodil hanging down its head from the edge of a piece of delicate 
crackle—such wealth, such poverty, such untidiness, such taste, 
ore all new and wonderful to the country cousin. Pmate views 
cannot bo bad in the country. We may hunt there, and shoot, 
but wo cannot see pictures before they are sent in. Pursuing 
wild animals pales beside the gratification of making a round 
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of the studios, The Kensington country, with its tuazp oi' | 
newly-named streets ; bt. John's Wood, where every second 
w villa is an artist’s*, the dingy hut productive neighbourhood 
•"of Fitrroy Square—all these have to ho mapped out, the exact ad¬ 
dresses carefully noted, and traps of deep ingenuity laid lor intro¬ 
ductions, so that the day’s round may bo as complete (vs possible. 
No artist is so obscure that he may not be surprised by a visit, none 
so great that an introduction may not bo obtained, dometinica it 
is the prosperous man whose hit two or three years ago has secured 
him notice and com missions, whose house is daintily furnished, 
Whose wile drives her carriage, whose children tiro walking models, 
and look as if they had stepped straight oil' his canvas. Sometimes 
the visitor is ushered into a great uncared-for room,warmed by a sto vo 
and Ugh tod by a skylight, which servos as dining-room, Crossing- 
room, and studio all together, and in which the great easel helps to 
conceal the camp bedstead. Woo unto the young'man who has still 
(^finishing touch to add. 'What terrors invade the rush painter who 
put out the lace of his principal figure jeslerduy, and whom tlm 
lug has robbed of his last moments of work ! Troops ol‘ strangers 
tramp through liis gallery and shako his easel. Heedless ladies get 
into his light. Thu day is short in any case, and it i» further 
shortened by his visitors. Few urtists attempt to work, except in 
secret, during these last days, and it may bo charitably hoped 
that nil like the cessation of labour and enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
their friends and patrons. 

With that delicate regard for tho feelings of its clients winch 
has always distinguished the Loyal Academy above all other bodies 
corporate, little or no public notice is given of tho important func¬ 
tions upon which the Committee entered last Monday. Tin; artists, 
however, well knew that the first two days of last week were ap¬ 
pointed tor receiving the pictures of outsiders, and deep and loud 
was the wail with which this year the suiuouiuviucut was lctvived. 
A week curlier than usual was the time appointed. A precious 
week of work was cut oH*. Much despair ha*. Wm he result. 1 Wimps 
a lew imprecations were even launched by misguided youths at 
the loved and venerable heads of their prole-siau. But by Tuesday 
night it is probable that foomo four thousand pictures were safely 
lodged in Burlington Hoiihc, and some eight or nine hundred 
artists entered on a period of comparative idleness and intense 
anxiety. It is well for those who turn at once to fresh work. In 
porhaps ns lirnny ns three cases out of lour, anxiety will only bo 
relieved by disappointment; but the man who has least time for 
indulging hope, who ia iuon{ occupied with now employment, nnd 
who is soonest back at his eas'd, will sutler the least when the 
arbitrary, and, it must bo allowed, sometime** apparently unjust, 
decree is known. It is mortifying to the man who believed m his 
own powers to hoc inferior work preferred by tho judge;*.. It is hard 
for a j oung artist to show any independence or originality, know¬ 
ing as ho does that it will be called ** ecrcntiicily,” ami*that his 
pictures will bo rejected, lie may know that lie is right, lie may 
choose rather to starve than to paint* 4 pot-boilers’'; hut his strong 
consolation is in tho prirutc view. Then his friends and admirers 
circlo about him ; he hears candid opinions, sometimes praise, some¬ 
times criticism; and, if lie is earnest in hi& art, the sympathy and 
encouragement of thoso whose tables he can 1 mat ia*a lull set-nil' 
against official oblusomws. Jt may be asked why docs ho send tu tlm 
Academy at oil P And, as a mutter of fact, tho greater men of the 
so-called “ eccentric *’ schools do not muni; uud some of our 
ablest living artists, men to whom our posterity will point 
ub conspicuous representatives of a great revival of art among 
us, never exhibit except in “ private views,” and are less 
known to the general public then if their lives had been passed in 
the seclusion of a cloister. It is, indeed, a subject of constant 
regret to all those who lia\ e tho interests of our insular school at 
heart, that some of our best painters should hold aloof from 
tho national Academy; nay, that if they could be persuaded to 
come forward, it is more than a questiou whether they would bo 
received. 

But tho privilege of visiting these studios is one accorded very 
sparingly. The ordinary round of the present occasion comprises 
pictures of a very different character. The artists, tuo, differ like 
their pictures, and the studios differ like the artists. Hero is tho 
groat Stodge, so celebrated by launch. He has built himself a 
picturesque pavilion in a garden. Its walls are gorgeous with the 
tapestry of ancient looms, its beams bristle with mediaeval armour. 
The family ensigns of tho Stodges—for lodge is an aristocrat mid 
boasts of blue blood—ore blazoned in every window but Unit from 
which the easel is lighted, and the great man himself receives you 
at tho garden door, oilers you refreshment, gives you the * illos of his 
pictures, introduces you to his daughter, and finally dismisses you 
with the air of an earl who had condescended to show you over Bare- 
acres Oastle. Of quite another class is Mi. Chrome Green. lie paints 
landscapes in the country, and only comes to town for a few days 
for tho private views. Ilia house "is almost hare of furniture, and 
you ascend what seems an interminable staircase. At tho ton Mrs. 
Green receives you. Green has grown faint with the smoky air 
and has run away into Walos, leaving his wife to do tho honours. 
The studio is absolutely without ornament. No artist’s properties 
are necessary for pure landscape. -The fossil skeleton of un 
umbrella sketching toot lies in tho corner. On the chimney- 
piece is a viejw of Llangollen pointed daring u shower. Beside it 
f tfl the wall is chqlkea a sunset effect in black und white. The 
Nj&uno scarecrow figure has served Green faithfully for many years, 
and he has no idea of discarding hisu now; and if you wonder to 
see so Uttle comfort in the studio, you must remernW that Green 
has acquired his greatness by abolishing comfort, by being abie to 


l>aint in a snow storm, or on the summit of a Scottish coach* Off 
while sitting up to his waist in water, or on an Antrim peak in 
a north-east wind. At little Inigo Browns, again, in Fitxroy 
Street, all is changed. Our frioud lias afternoon tea ready for ns 
in cups of the most wonderful blue. Burnt sack in Venetian 
glasses with jewelled stems in aiihrod ns an alternative to the 
tea. Thu t«ik* is all of rare hangings and embroidery, of 
precious enamelling and wrought-iren. You sit on a divan of 
the latest Parisian upholstery in a frame of tbc stillest “ Queen 
Anne.’’ A heavy odour of perfumed cigarettes pervades the 
apartment in which neither easel nor pictures can bo .seen. A few 
dark Hcrociis are artfully disposed; and before you take your leave 
Inigo languidly, and os it were quite incidentally, wonders 
whether you would care to see what ho intends to send in. Then 
vou are shown the pictures you came to see ; but the host has 
left you to receive another visitor, and you seek in vain for the 
interpretation of r-omo profound allegory, nod weary your eyes 
gazing into mysterious depths of dark colour and treble coats of 
varnhh. Still won* amusing, especially if you care to see pretty 
faces, is a virfit to thu fashionable portmitepamlcr. Not a rush 
through his rooms, with a glance at tho pictures; here you must 
stay and wait till a few of his lovely sitters have come and gone, 
so that you may judge fur yourself of his amazing talent in a most 
difficult walk of art, that of making a Haltering likeness. The sweet 
young viscountesses want dignity. Dignity he gives them, enough 
for (Inches rs. Their mammas want youth and amiable loom 
Ho makes them Madonnas. Of course lie succeeds, and he de¬ 
served his huccuti; but here, perhaps more than in all your 
visits, have you to encounter one coustiintly recurring diffi¬ 
culty. You must “ any something." If through any defect of 
early education, or otherwise, you have the misfortune to bo ruled 
bv a conscience, “ saving something " is often painful. If you ore 
u country coumu you suffer doubly in this way. Country folk 
uro supposed to lie devoted to truth. How then can you toll 
Stodge or 1 uigo Brown that y on like his* pictures V Yon do not in the 
very least uudcie-tund them. They urn awfully mysterious to you, 
perhaps awfully ugly. It is well If you have "no views on tho sub¬ 
ject of art. 1 lien, indeed, you can take refuge in ft now interpre¬ 
tation of llit; formula, “ Oumo ignotuni pro maguilico." But should 
you unfortunately know vour own mind, should you indulge in an 
opinion on art, should you think, as some do, that ugliness is sinful,or 
should you lmve an eyo sensitive to want ol harmony in colour—or 
above all, should you have been brought up with old-fashioned 
notions about pictures being painted to give pleasure rather than 
to give displeasure—it may be better for you to perform your iteual 
devotions on Sunday morning, and to avoid the private views. 


CAMBRIDGE ON ITS OtVN STUDIKS. 

A T the cLiso of the academical year 1S75 a Syndicate was 
appointed ut Cambridge to consider “ tho requirements of 
the University in dillerent depart monte of study.” Its Report 
has just appeared, uud contains much important mutter in tho shape 
of appendices, in which tho various Boards of Studies state their 
requirements in tho way both of public, teachers and of buildings. 
A\ itbout cnienng upon a detailed examination of the requirement* 
specified by tho Boards, tho Syndicate think that they may be 
partially met (l )’by uu improved organization of tlic present inter¬ 
collegiate svstem ; and (2) bj the establishment of a new claca 
of University teachers. \Vc here see how widely and rapidly the 
system of intercollegiate teaching lias grow n, and wo find soma 
intimations of the cuurse which is likely to be taken to give it 
greater organization. Wo must say, however, that what hits most 
struck us in reading the appendices, which are full of information, 
is that the dliciem-y of the system has come very much from its 
freedom, and from tho fact that those who are i 11 lerested in tho 
welfare of the men, the College tutors, have been left at liberty 
to work in uu informal way. Tho leaching in ft University 
must bo such as tho Undergraduate* accept as giving them what 
they wiuiL; and what they want is determined by examinations. 
Hence it will be most important to bring tho touching and ex ann¬ 
ual ions into accord. Tho private tutor has come into existence by 
recognizing this need. The College lecturer takes rather h ; ghor 
ground, but lie* has to acknowledge the University examinations 
as embodying tho intentions of tin* University. I’nitcesors have 
sometimes ignored tho public examinations, hut then they are 
themselves ignored by tho students, except in the case of the 
natural and experimental sciences, where there is something U> 
show. Looking at tho elaborate system of lectures proposed by 
sumo of tho loss practical Boards of Studies, wo think they must 
cither liavo conceived that they could make students attend 
lectures by Act of Parliament, or else they must have co nsidere d 
tho endowments only as professorships for men of learning, who in 
many coses, if tho plan were curried out, would, so fin as teach¬ 
ing engagements might go, be as little occupied as any of tho 
holders of those idle fellowships who are shortly to dfere to exist. 

Each Board, except those of classics and mathematics, recom¬ 
mends a teacher of every separate department, whether there is 
any demand for such teaching or not. A conversation dans may 
answer in some subjects, like History *, but students seem to have 
lost the power of listening to aformal sermon-like lecture. Germany 
U cited by outsiders at a place where what is called the professorial 
system flourishes j but a little investigation on tho spot dissipates 
the idea, and shows that there, as hero, an experimental pro- 
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fossor of grout skill obtains a class, while the literary professors 
aru scantily attended. “ T have usually a dozen or iuoreflludentH, M 
riaid Professor Delius, the groat Sliiihsp»iurian scholar at lloim near 
ton years ago, “ but tliey are seldom tlio same two days running " j 
and Bouu students lmvo got the Mime idea thuL prevails in i‘lugland. 

** We can get all wo want in half the time, ’say they, “ from tt 
rtjtfttieur.” It may bo well to maintain in the University some 
person iw an authority in each special branch of learning; but ho 
must not expect to lmvo a class, lie niu-'t consider himself a 
9 oiwtf t uot u teacher, and should be chosen ioi his seii nee, rather 
thaiUbr his Capacity of teaching. 'I hose qualities arc hv no means 
coiunionly A)uud (irgetjirx^- 

Thoorgauiziitiou of thesywlom of teaehevs Munlv lightly touched 
on ill the lieport; but on this the practical sueiv4 ol‘ the um&ugo- 
mont must depend. Tho weak point of wlmt is called a pio.essmiul 
as opposed to a tutorial system is Unit the teacher Into no personal 
responsibility for tho pupil; ho does uot cure whether ho learns or 
not; he has dono his duty in lulling him what he ought to know, 
and he has done with him. The tutor (according to tin* Cambridge 
idea of the office) bus an interest in his pupil; he has received him 
from his parents’ hands; ho or the e.»!le..o incurs disgrace from hia 
failure, credit from his sueiess. lienee, in any Hoard piovidiug, 
teaching, or organizing study, tbu*u who earn for the pupils- 
namely, tho tirtors-inu.it be largely represented. The Uojrds 
which make these lfepoits have us yet Uni iueilritiw' from 
foiling in this respect. r l'hey have done a--, little ::s they 
could, and we can hardly hope that tli ir present, riiggr.itions 
will go for to j-ot up tlieir reputation for practical wisdom. 
Their delieieiicy aiisos in pait from their knowing nothing of 
tho wants and ways of uu undergraduate, and not eating much 
fthotil him; what they understand is lvnniuu/ t not icu/uus. il 
does not beem to lmvo struck them that they ate <>uiug to 
sot up “mills without markets.' 1 The I mvnVity is really a 

place where intellectual articles are lubricated to meet public 
wants. Hut tho University can no more turn out a number 
of Naturulinls or Orientalists when they ure not wanted than a 
mill can turn out fabrics for which theie is no ,-alc. The abler 
men wish to dispose of their abilities to the bent advantage. If 
the youths do nut themselves consider this, tlieir puicnts do. 
They invest so niueh money in sending iln tu to ti.e l. mvvrdly, 
and they look for a return. Tho tutor may say, “ Your st.n h;u’a 
great turn for geology and the puieiits will say, “ II.'vv is he to 
get his bread by Wing a geologist r " The Uuivt isit m a certain 
degree makes its own market by its rewind. \ou must pay 
people to leant, or they will not learn auything not w tul.-d fir pro¬ 
fessional practice. All tliis looks wry mercenary. Young men, it 
is said, should love learning for its own sake; but young men are 
like their elders—they must haven motive. Do lawyers or physicians 
pursue lheir science lor its own sake without reg.ud to the profits f 
There may bo one who does ho out of u thousand, and so them w ill 
be one undergraduate in a thousand who loves learning h>r itself, 
apart from tho iuleust of cunllicl aud the hope of geLfrug uu by its 
means. Why should we expect more from young people than 
from old onosP b'rorn tins it mtU. follow lhal, if tlio Universities 
cease to make llioir own market by giving prizes, limit* will bo no j 
high, liberal cultivation in the Luivorau.'S or the schools which 
are led by them, unless perhaps in the case of a few persons of 
privato moans; and tho elleds of this paralysis of culture will bo 
no less calamitous to tho country ill general than to the plans 
directly damaged by the change. 

Whatever, then, the Uuumii.sioiiH which are to override tho 
Universities uuvy do, they nm.4 i-.ee lhal a reward for cultivation is 
to bo (jot aomewhole sufficient lo induce young men to do their 
best Wltb their facilities. This L for the. iuef'i.ise of the intellec¬ 
tual wealth or the country, and i.i the re love n legitimate applica¬ 
tion of endowments. The existing reward'* me rxcevdvo in amouut, 
but too few in number us compared with tho large number 
of Honour Schools. Indeed smue Hoards demand such for their 
special studies. With muhu ten tlill'erent blanches, or Triposes, ’ 
the rewards, even at the moderate rate of (say ) 200/. a year lbr live 
years, must he alike numerous and rn.-tly on tile sum total. 

Money, however, will not be so nhund.iiil ns is expected, unless 
the College system be altogether crippled. Very large sums are 
wonted ill the Universities for building. The lecture-room ac- 
tiommodulionfor the pi>'sent Intercollegiate Lecturers i.-. insufficient, 
and the University towns arc ruw so crammed with students that 
tho lodging-houso-kcepers tiro in u degree mantels of the. situation ; 
and the lodging system is showing its mischief more and more 
every day. To save money and build rooms on a cheap plan would 
be a far better usy of college funds ior some years to come limn 
to retain about the Universities prilicirnls in various outlying 
branches of science merely for show'. Moreover, the grave question 
of “retirements ’’ lias not yet been considered. Tutors are 110 longer 
clergymen,and therefore they do not look to livings. They rate their 
expectations higher than they did; they will often be married 
men. and will not stay in the. University unless they sen their way 
to a good ]cvnianeiit provision. There* may be no need of their 
beginning at so high an income as they now get soon after 
taking their degree*; but they will look to receiving na much 
eventually na diey would get at a public school, and, if there be not 
a comfortable retirement provided, the tutor will hang on after he 
is incapable. 

Tho growth avid success of the lectures given by Colleges 
in common show what may be done in a college—in fact, what 
cannot bo done without something like it. There must bo 
'provision for directing the student's course and for seeing 


that he has learnt what bo professes to have been learning 
from the Intercollegiate Lecturer. The professor or lecturer 
does not know the uudergraduate by sight, docs not care for 
him, lias no responsibility for him. Tho tutor has a personaT"' 
interest in Ihu voutlis who stand, or should stand, in a family 
relation to him.' Hence in every college there must bo, besides 
persons to maintain moral discipline ami intluenco, others to 
■whom tho students can have free access, who can help them by 
advice ;ih to tlieir reading, who can resolve their difficulties, and 
who should give them papers to answer or essays to write, so as to 
aoo how they are getting on. In each of the discipline! studies 
every college will want some Mich person, and each college should 
take 0110 or more specialities, uud provide a tutor to take charge 
of the studies of tho pupils in the subject chosen. Moreover, tho 
college must take lull charge of thopassuiou. Without some such 
provision us this being supplied by the college, the studonta will 
gel out of hand altogether; sonio will read in absurd ways, and 
many will turn absolutely idle—as must have been strongly felt 
and remarked upon by those who care to ascertain what has 
gone on in (ievmany. Such functionaries, wo hold, ought to bo 
actually resident in the college, and accessible of an evening, 
the only part of tho day when an undergraduate has time to do 
papers or tiavo them corrected. An undergraduate will not go out 
into the town and ring at tho tutorial bell. lienee a tutor, married, 
or not, must reside in college lo bo thoroughly one with his men: 
and li- vo again wo want money for building residences for married 
Liitois— that is, for one at least in each college, and more in 
the larger ours. Wo aru loth to run counter to the matrimonial 
tendency, but wo would suggest that young men in other call¬ 
ings can rarely marry till they are about thirty years of ago, 
and there cun bo no more hardship in celibacy being inode A con¬ 
dition for holding such college ollices as rtvquire presence in 
college, and would naturally fall to young men, than attaches 
to service in tho navy on board ship. The incomes of college 
leeturois now commence at a high point, and scarcely increase at 
all; this want of gradation is bad, while of course tlio apparent 
wealth which is showered on juniors makes them ill a hurry’ 
to marry, disregarding the future. If they began lit u moderate 
.stipend, and proceeded gradually to a higher income, they would 
bo more nearly in the position of people else whore, and might 
bo eoutuit to postpone marriage till they had acquired sulli- 
rient means. It is reimuke.d that tho requirements of the various 
Boards and others who represent departments of learning ure 
cxoibituiit- in the in verso piopovtiou of tho students who take 
to .aich studies. Tho.se who represent classics and mathematics 
are re.i.-oiiablo in their demands and in tlieir remarks, while thou© 
who have to ilo with abslriiHe .subjects seem lo think that tho 
spreading of their paitieuliir subject ia the raison <Frtrfl of the whole 
University. Wo must not hu supposed to object to the pioviding 
of a teacher in aurnu recondite language because he will have 
buL few pupils. It is the very object of endovvmonta to provide 
such te;u lung, because without them no instruction could bo got 
out of the common mu. Hut it may not he necessary to maintain 
permanent ly a teacher of such branches of learning. Tho University 
might often obtain all that it requires by subsidizing a teacher from 
elsewhere, who siiuidd come and give lessens three times a week in 
Cambridge. Tho Deport throughout speaks of teachers and teach¬ 
ing, but if what it recommends were adopted it would really bring 
about an endowment of research. Opinion is favourable to this 
in tho University, supposing that guarantees can bo found for its 
being only given where it is deserved. 


TIIF. WORKINH-MAN .AS HK IS. 

t N tlio political as in the linamvtil World there are some 
fancy blocks which were a good deal run after a few years ago, 
but are just now rather cl a discount. Among thorn may be 
reckoned the worship of tho working-man, which roso to such a 
height during tho last Deform agitation. In tho cant of those 
days, the working-man was tho perfection of human virtue 
null wisdom. Directly a man rose from fustian to broadcloth liis 
moral nature began to decay, and his mind was suddenly corrupted. 
Lord IYilmev'dou’B good-natured theory about babies, that tliey were 
all born good and only became wicked as they grew up, was 
applied to the vvorkiiig-iiian. Ilo was born good, ana os long us he 
remained in his primitive state his instincts wore pure and un¬ 
adulterated. It ih probable that some of tlio orators who talkod 
in this way are now rather ashamed to remember it. Mr. Bright, 
for instance, when it suited hia purpose, was very anxious 
that the Trade-Unions should take up political agitation, and 
suggested that Mr. Lowe’s description of tho working classes should 
bo bung up in every workshop as on incitomontg we hardly like to 
say to what, but certainly to something very different from moral' 
self-reform. But Mr. Bright has since shown tnat he can boo through 
the working-man, and understands the effect of tho residuum at 
Norwich and elsewhere. Thu working classes themselves have 
indeed been at great pains to dissipate any delusion ob to tlieir 
superiority to the rest of tho community in morality and in¬ 
telligence. In the course of an unparalleled run of industrial pro-, 
sporiiy what have they dono for themselvesP what "Join remains 
with them ? There has been a general rise of wagos throughout » 
Uk country, hours of labour have been shortened; but have the'" 
working classes really profited by theso supposed advantages ?* 
The present deplorable condition of tlio industrial world supplies a 
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conclusive answer to the question. The increased wages have 
•been squandered in drink, prices have every whew risen, and pro¬ 
duction has been seriously diminished. At the present moment 
the working classes are practically poorer than they were, leas tit 
and Iosb willing for their work, and there is also less work to bo 
^•oub. And this they have brought on themselves by their own 
folly and perversity. 'When trade waa at its beat, and when the 
universal demand lor labour secured good wages, they uuule up 
their minds to shirk work as much as possible, to keep down 
production, and to frighten off customers by exorbitant prices. 
Of course we do not mean to say that the whole respon¬ 
sibility for the collapse of trade and the continued stagnation 
rests with the operative class. There has also been reckless¬ 
ness and mismanagement on the part of tho employers; but the 
difficulties of the latter have been greatly increased by tho action 
of the men *, and, indeed, scarcely any degree of prurience or lore- 
sight in the conduct of business would Lave availed to counteract 
.tho unfortunate temper of tho men. In other walks of life, 
when people have a good market before them, they set them- I 
solves to mako the most of it *, but the working-men, under tho | 
•dictation of tho Trade-Unions, perversely chose this lucky period 
for au outbreak of idleness. Everywhere the hours of labour w cm 
shortened,and the workers took to “ playing” with the time which 
otherwise they might have coined into money. I us tend of putting 
forth all their strength and energy in order to make hay while the 
suit shone, they preferred to spend the bright hours in idling and 
drinking on the assumption that they would Inst for ever. It 
was entirely left out of account that the development of trade 
depends upon certain causes, and that if those, causes are arrested 
in their operation trade must give way too. The root of the mania, 
which has had such a disastrous effect on the material prosperity 
of the couutry, ftud, above all, of the working clas.-e*, is the idea 
that the amount of work to be done is a fixed quantity, quite 
independent of any efforts which may be made to encourage and 
stimulate demand, and that, therefore, tho best course is to spread 
it thiu in order to uinkc it go as far as possible. As long ns there 
is only a higgling of the market between employers and employed, 
the latter lmvo no doubt a cliauce of securing a larger share j 
of the profit* without alloctmg the commercial price of the ! 
commodity. But, as soon ns this price is touched, the effect is ! 
at once seen in a fitlling-olf of demand. Customers cannot*bo 
coerced in tho same wav us employers, because there is always u 
wide ninrgiu within which they can reduce their consumption of 
ml article or obtain it elsewhere; and even with employers there 
is u point where their own interest compels them to abandon an 
u*remunerative speculation. There could hardly be. u more glaring 
act of fatuity than tho behaviour of the Welsh miners, who, at a 
lime when they might have accumulated good wages against u 
bad season, madly gave up work, knowing all the while that the 
fund which they thus deliberately annihilated could never l>c re¬ 
covered. Tho coals remained in tho hands of the owners to lie 
dug up at their convenience, but the timo of the men was 
WJiolly lost to them. And,the, conduct of the miners in this cu«o 
is only an example of tho conduct .if the Trade-Union ists generally. 

There i*, of course, nothing in what vve have said which is not 
perfectly well known to all who pay attention to such matters. 
Vet it is well that tho fucts should bo kept distinctly in view', not 
only in tho bopo that working-men may themselves begin to 
understand them, but because there are other people who, out 
ol tin honourable tenderness for the poorer classes, try to excuse 
and palliate the errors which they commit to their own detriment 
and that of the public. There wua too much of this weakness 
in the debates of last Session, and there cun be little doubt that 
the mistaken concessions which were then made, und the disposi¬ 
tion to set aside the real and haul issues of the case, have had u 
very bad ellect. It is not a question of the right of worhiug-mrn 
to do what they think best for themselves, but whether encourage¬ 
ment should be given to what is, in reality, a conspiracy against 
free industry. Even when the Trade-Unions coniine themselves 
to strictly legal methods of enforcing their false and pernicious 
theories they do immense harm. There is some confusion in tlm 
use of the phrase lower wages as applied to tho incomes of tho 
winking clauses. It is true that wages, in the sense of so much 
per hour or day, are being gradually brought down from the exces¬ 
sive point w'hich they reached at an exceptional period; but the 
aggregate income of the workers is reduced only because, and in so 
far as, they refuse to work iur it. In some oases, wo believe, the 
miner* have already discovered this, and have agreed logo buck 
to their old hour* of work in order to prevent a mine!inn of 
income; aud there con be no doubt that thorn* who have acted 
thus have done wisely. Unhappily the great body of w orking-nu n 
still cling to the delusion that it is possible by artificially checking 
production to make labour more valuable. The coal and 
iron trades are still demoralized by the in Hated wage*, 
shortened hours, and relaxed discipline of 1872 and 1S73; 
and this is the evil which has now' to bo corrected. When a re¬ 
duction of hours was first proposed, a great deal was said about 
the working-man’s need of leisure to improve his mind, aud the 
inure .is cd energy which he would put into such work as he did ; 
but experience has shown very different results. It is certainly 
not surprising that ignorant'men should not all at once appre¬ 
ciate tho value of-intelligent study or recreation, and it might 
be hoped that, in the course of time, they would make a better 
use" oi theft new-found leisure. But it is not merely that they 
^ Misuse their time'; the main evil it that they ore taught by tho 
Unions that it is only by deliberate idleness and shirking of 


work that they can force up wages. Many of tho men bftVOj no 
doubt, a love of idleness lor its own sake, and when this is 
indulged it grows terribly, and is shaken off with difficulty; 
but the majority decline to work mom than a short timo, not 
so much from a dislike of labour as with tho object of making 
labour artificially scarce, and, hr they think, consequently door. 
Within certain limits this may perhaps be accomplished, but 
these limits lmvo long been overpassed; and what the workiug- 
nnm has to consider h whether lie will be content with a small 
income lor little work, or whether by will do nuougb work to 
yield a satisfactory income. From every part of the country, 
and in regard to every branch of industry, we hear 
the same complaint that tho industrial power of tho 
nation is more or less paralysed by tho caprices of the men. Not 
only are shorter hours insi*l»*d on, but during tho hour* of supposed 
work the great object is to take cure that as Jittlo as possible shall 
be done. A good day’s work, ns it was ouco known, is rawer 
heard of. The men dawdle about in the factory during their 
comparatively brief attendance, and take continual’ holidays. In 
smue, tradc3 it is scarcely pu>.:,ib!o eveu for tho most liberal masters 
to get their bauds to stick rleadily to work. Au soon as they 
have got a little money, they go off to spend it, aud comeback 
in distress. They are. quiet and subdued for a little while, 
recover their spirits ns they find themselves once more in funds, 
and then off they go on other bouts of divination. It is impos¬ 
sible that .?uch men can be good workmen. They lmvo no heart in 
their work, and arc cou rt nut ly being corrupted by their bad habiU 
and dishonourable evasion of holiest labour. 

It must not be suppo-cd that wo urn drawing a sweeping in--* 
dietnieiit against a wuolo class of men, or that wo attribute tho 
misconduct which is gradually gaining ground among tho labouring 
population to some inherent immorality on their part. There are, 
110 doubt, still workmtn who would be glad to secure a stable posi¬ 
tion for themselves and fiimilv a by steady continuous work ; but 
they too sutler fmm the spirit which is spreading among Iheir class, 
und which is deliberately cultivated by the Trade-Unions. They 
are overborne by tin* wave of claw opinion, and have to swim 
with the cunvut in order to avoid being dashed on tho rode. 
It is the poisonous nonsense iff the Trade-Unions which is tho 
| root iff the evil, ami ilic only cln.rico of striking at it is by opening 
[ tlie e\ i*b of workiug-nn n themselves to their own Btiicidal folly. 

| It is possible that their jveeut experiences may have had some 
j effect m lliis direction, and anything which shakes the ascendency 
of the lunatic* and adventurer*^who rule them will bo for the public 
( advantage. Mr. W. II. Greg/who lias already done much to im- 
\ press upon the public mind tin; importance of 1 his subject, has just 
j published, under the title of Mtstahtit Aim* and Attainable /deal* 

] of the Artisan ('lass (Trubuerj, a collection of articles which ho 
j has written at diilevent tiim * pointing out 1 he injury which this 
, class, inflict* on itself by it* tbolMi proceedings, and its neglect of 
'• tlie natural means of improving it* position; and it would cer- 
J tuinlv ho worth the while oi' any philanthropist to circuiftto 
! this work, or at least par!* of it, for the benefit of 
j thoM- who.-o error* and deJu.-ions it so clearly and decisively 
j exposes. It is only justice to Mr. (ireg to say that ho writes 
in tho interest of, and with a Lem sympathy for, the artisans, 
though ho does not adopt their point of view. In his preface 
Mr. (ireg point* out that, within a recent period the manu¬ 
factures of England have enormously increased; the aggregate 
wealth as well as tho number of tho productive classes has 
augmented in a vast and vapid ratio; tho weekly wages of artisans 
und mechanics have risen 110m twenty to twenty-live per cent.; 
tlieir inslruction"has been unquestionably, perhaps materially, im¬ 
proved; while they have ul.-o obtained an extraordinary in¬ 
crease of political power. \ci during this period ** it is im¬ 
possible to bay that vve can trace any corresponding or parallel 
irrowth either in their rubricty, in their treatment oi tln-ir 
own wives and child]eu, in tho sentiments of friendliness with 
which they regard their employers, in the sense of justice and 
consideration which they manifest towurd* their fellow-labourers, 
iu tho sagacity with which they manage their own affairs, or in 
the wisdom with which they contribute to tho affairs of the nation.” 
“ Tho working-men,' he mi ls, “iff 1875 (taken in tho aggregate, 
and allowing lor hirgn inception-.) do not appear to bo less easily 
mi.-guided, Ess unwise in pursuit oi their own i uterest, less blind 
followers to misi hievuu* imitatois and leaders, and Assuredly 
neither hs.s brutal nor Jc?s tmupeiule, than those I lived amongst 
in 1X50.' And then In* addresses himself to tho latest outbreak of 
ihoci jiqnraey of Trade-L mom.-m against justice and fair piav. He 
chows that in the movement against piecework thi*V have not 
only displav ed n curious hlindueso to the very elements and con¬ 
ditions of England's industrial success, and declared war on her 
prosperity, but, “ what is fur worae, have set themselves in opposi¬ 
tion to the simplest and most obvious dictate* of equity and fioudotxi; 
forbidding num to do as well as they can or to work os hard as 
they wish; declaring that labour shall not be paid according to its 
real value; exercising nu oppression upon more rational and 
honourable workmen than themselves, which few other people 
would endure at tin* hand* of even a legal and established Govern¬ 
ment; throwing thousand* of unskilled labourers out of work who 
have no coucem in their quarrels nor any share inilpir funds ; and 
without scruple, or apparently any sense of the aujectUe* by 
which these proceedings should Ijo characterized, .‘obbing the 
industrious man of] is nidus try, (he tiblo man of his superiorskill; 
and by the ouo und same stop winding tho earnings of tlio workman 
laid by as a security against eickueas, old age, or failing trade, and 
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the capital of the employer which should ho spout in finding occu¬ 
pation for the artisan. ’ Who can say that this picture is not a 
trim oneP Unfortunately, one of tlio chief misfortunes of the 
working classes is that the political power which li.ts rashly been 
bestowed on them tends to a tone of sickly adulation and syco¬ 
phancy in addressing them; they are bribed with flattery, if not 
with baser coin, and arc apt to forget the conditions of the world 
in which they live. »$lill they are not without a certain degree of 
shrewdness, and it is much to bo desired that such a p.ipcr as Mr. 
Greg's, “ The Proletariat on n Palm {Scent,” should attract thoir 
notice. 


Tin: new amlkuwx rumen ix komi:. 

T HE telegrams report tlm consecration on »S;t 1 .irtl.iy last, the j 
least of the Amnmci.iiii-u. of ti new American church in the 
Via Naziomilu hi llimio, with eoiif'id**rabli* ceremonv, S«*\erul 
bishops and clergy, both of the Anglican and American (‘hurdles, 
wero present, ns well ns 1 he* English Ambassador and the United 
States Minister, with the ^vr.gayie* of both Legation*, mid many 
Italian senators and unblemcu, ami “ the church was dcnuelv 
crowded by the elite of tJio English and Amcricatjsociety in Rome.'* 
There was a piOLV.Vmn of bishops and clergy through i)ic mre**L, 
witnessed by an immense coiin»mv+; of spedaturs] 'riu* service 
was entirely choral, umlcr direction of the org.mi-t of York 
Minster--or, &< the Ton. s' (Vrve*|w<micr.t pivjW* to phrase it, 

“ York Uatlu-ilval — iii.d il dosed with nit mdimvfion, pvokibK the 
'first of tile kind over b- M in Runic. The church ii.-c-li* is lvjuuh-d 1o 
boa lint* Gothic building, eiviM-d liom Mr. Hivct's dr-i^ n at n col 
of 30,000/. ; and nvmlicr. d> *c.m.d bv i.-mm: ludutirt, is to be 
built for tlm English rnngicinlii-r, at ;• c.-*1 of 20.1x.H1/. Aitogctlur 
no such display of Anglic.111. nr indeed ol any oiler then IhipnJ, 
worship, has before b cti wiliir.-cd in Louie since the gods of 
Paganism yielded to the (*Vo-e. Tho Jiislinp of Lung Inland, who 
preached the sermon, appear- 1 - to huvo inought tho remarkable tic- 
ensum which had brought then tygeiLr” mu: that cdh-d lbr a 
sort of public maniirsto. And {•<'*■•.jilim_iy, :itt« r \iiuliiMtmg Un¬ 
civil mid ecclesiastical ri-.dit of his cn-idiguini-.t's to u place iji tlm 
Eternal City, lie proceeded tv* detine tho position they propose, to 
assume there:— 

Controversy tmihi u*>t he im io-d, luu m-iiIk-v wouM ii In- <k-« lirud if ths 
iatiuefiH uf Irutli <!i mandril *l. I lu>i !mn!i wnnl-l jK.-juf w iih ail 

men, and the true unity of (’lire*! -.I.‘«h. li w* nl.l 1. ■ 1 • a- :< d hifeo'.ill 
in mainl.'.miug the pmity nail unity uMlu* <'..Uk.Iu- ( In,*. n . .• I |tn- writ tun 
word at Rod, tile unemti ■ --..ur.v «•}" .«i! lh.it I-, u.vc'-.jrv o t • In li.-Vnl. lh>t 
the written Aliiiil uf Cod am a l:av»- i» 1 ■ • ipu l. r . Winn-, n knl l Ik* JSMuip, 
is that intorpreit r to 111* km..I f I inl. r w h..,. .•(.•idlli.'ii- and hy v hat tmi -.ne 
doe* it speak ? It tws im|k><»-itile t-.r -uiv lii mg t ram-h t»r tin- rimicli to 
bo silent under the pommei-s vouiint *i opinions whi-.-li tli**u ipii'iuin* 
have excited. 

After Minting the nti.il i ninf*. upon which thee* ni fei di hiife. tins 
preacher >»t. forth hilly the rival theories of mf.tlhlulity, lhe «.stnau: 
Protest uni, the Komwi. a:id the l , riinuive, :unl, lastly, Jm r<u-odtred the 
attiluUi! uuiiiUinud hy the -evtial h-udum hium-Iuvs of t hu.-ts Uiuivfi 
towards the genius and dr.11 of modi-rn ei\ihz.itiou. 

Wo shall not enter boro on any dLeu-rioii of (lie details of tho 
sermon or the ceremony; slili le -■* shall we lollow om* ot our 
daily contemporaries in 1 entrusting “pure and urns> itu pi. Catho¬ 
licity M with the spurious “ Roma-’iLm ” which it. is now for the lirsl 
time permitted to coutroul on e-pul t* this umlcr tlm \ory shadow 
of St. LVter's. ThW is not, tiic place for theological conti-iive^y^ 
but a wider question, by no mi-aus deficient in ■mlcn’.-.t, is at mice 
suggested by the alien'd relation towards rival ctec Is mnl eom- 
muniunn at its bcaihpiurlet - vvliich Las now lbr tin* iir-.t lime bocu 
forced upon tlm Papacy. What mny bo tlm ultima to results of tlm 
change it would Lc r.ish to predict, though it L not unnatural 
to indulge iu curious speculation on the subject, lint that the 
change, in whatever light it may be icgurdcd, is an important ouc, 
and cun hardly fail 1o bo truitlul in iv.-ults, mny In: nllirmcd with 
tolerable confidence. And we may add tb it sinc-ie lloumn 
Catholics arc thw very last peisons who ou^lit. to :in-iiniu that those 
results will bo urimi.xcdly evil. Moiitah-iiihejt, if we lmiv judge 
from his posUiiimous c*s.iy on Eilxtrly in .^pam, would huvi* nuuu- 
tuined precisely the reverse. 

Protection has conic in modern times to bo a word of ill omen. 
Hut our forefathers thought otherwise. And hi. lory show*/what 
it 18 not at all dillicult to explain, that of all inlcrcsl* the religious 
has most tenaciously clur.g to ihut now exploded system. We are 
liot. speaking especially of the Unman Catholic Church, nor would 
it 1)0 lair to do so. Thosn who tirst broke oil* irom obedieuce to 
Homo iu the sixteenth eciitury wore in general as 1 illIn disposed to 
allow any differences of opinion ns tlm Ulmrcli tliey hud discarded. 
It was only hy slow degree*, a.s they began to split up into rival 
sects at is&ue with cue another, and often found themselves re¬ 
duced to the position of standing minorities, that they drifted from 
the necessity of the e.ise into a plea lbr toleration which was after¬ 
wards mooted into u principle; while the ol»l Ohureb, which still 
conti’i.md dominant in mmiv parts of Europe, and for a century or 
muro <lid not abandon all hope of recovering lost ground in "the 
rest, was naturally the Inst to recognize tho need for taking this 
coiu>e. iSo entirely ie this the true account of tho gradual pvo- 
gnit-h of religious toleration that, as Ml 1 . Mill points out, it has 
seldom, if ever, been practically realized, except wheu indiilbrcTiCe 
bus added its weight, to the K-ule; and oven now tlmio aro com¬ 
paratively few reiiginiis .mraoiw, of whatever creed, who admit tho 
duty of toleration without some tacit reserves, varying according 


to the beut of their own most cherished conyiettous. Some e.g* 
are tolerant of dissout in matters of Church goverumeut, whim 
they regard as unimportant, but not in doctrine, or at least not in 
the" particular doctrines which tliey hold to be fundamental} some, 
like the late Dr. Arnold, would include all hut Papists und Uni¬ 
tarians in their comprehensive system j others draw tho line at-.C 
belief iu revelation, ivnd ol hers again at theism. It is not twenty 
years since an Lnder-fcjecretary of State, when addressing his con- 
alitueiil* about India, observed that., while u toleration was tho 
great corner-stone of the religious liberties of this country* it 
was not to bo “abused ” hy misapplying it to cases whore it was 
le.dly fpnte unsuitable j “it meant freedom of worship among 
('hrtsfiauti who trorsfujytnl upon the same foundation; it mount 
toleration of all sects and denominations of Christians who be - 
lit r'f'tl 1.7. the oJi/• mediation.'' And therefore toleration of “tho 
superstition called religion” iu India had been a grievous mistake. 
Now Ibis speaker, who at tho time held a high Government office, 
and would probably have passed for a tolerant and enlightened 
Kiiglidmmn, evidently lu-ld just tho same view of toleration ns 
1 bat commonly ascribed to the Roman Oliurch, though his de¬ 
luded application of the principle dilfered with his ditl’erence 
of creed. Them was to liis mind 110 fundamental distinction 
among those who united iu tho worship of Uhrist, tuid ho would 
occonliiigly tolcrute nil forms of Glmstiiinitv, but no religions be- 
y ond tlie Ohristnm jmlr. Romo diavvs the hue, not at Christianity, 
as commonly understood, hut at l.’atholieism, and would tolerate 
no form oi lu re -y. 'I Imre L a considerable theological ditl’erenco 
between tin two views, bid iu llio principle of toleration, or rather 
of mtoL raiuv, they are. identical. Roth would allow freedom in 
mallei:* of opinion merely, Imt would recogrii/« no liberty of nrrnr 
in es-Si.-ntial point-, of f.iilli. Now* wo nro not engaged boro in 
evnmimmr llie trim ground:, or limits of religious t*»lemtion, bat 
are simply explaining how it actually came into vogue 11s a prin¬ 
ciple luoie or !.«*.■> consistently profosed and acted upon throughout 
the modern world. 'I’luit it mny be jnstilied, us a principle, by 
much better reasons than can be plausibly alleged to account lot* 
its historical development- we fully behove, but it would take us 
too far from our immedialo .subject to (minn nito und defend them 
now. Ouo point, however, it. will be much to our purpose to 
in-ia-t upon, whicli has a direct, bearing on tho prolwblo «’i>nsc- 
(liiences of tin* newly introduced rivalry of commuuiouu under fbo- 
shadow of tlie Vatican. 

'Die bishop of Long Island, us wo have scon, disclaimed any 
intention of using the A moncan church in Romo as a locus of 
cotitro\ei-sy and prupngamlLni; and w<* sinceiely Irn^t thal his 
w.-lie.* in ibis re.-poei will be curried out. Rut two powerlul nmi- 
eji»Tiion> like the Roman and Anglican — for we may confine 
ourselves for the present In thew only- -can hardly be brought into 
ch'se and continual contact m the very centre and headfpiMtiers of 
the I’ttpaey without exerting some inilueuce on each other. And 
whether we regard one of them us in exclusive poft>i*&ion of 
tho trutli, or each as having something to learn front inlerc.oui'BO 
with the other, it will certainly he tJieirpvvn liiulLif the result is not 
bonelicial. 'fln.-ro e.iu be. no doubt, for instance, that since tho 
Roman Catholic Elmn h has been ireo to develop its resources ill 
lliis country, without hindrance from legal penalties or re¬ 
striction.-. it has to a certain extent both influenced and been in- 
lluenced by the great national communion which overshadows it, 
in spite of the, jealous antagonism which holds tho two apart. 
Arid it is obvious 1o remark, that tho same sort of almost un¬ 
conscious interchange of retlex action may bo looked for still mow 
at Rome, where rival ecclesiastics art* le**s likely to hold aloof 
from one another than in England, while tlm novelty und utrauga- 
ness of a liturgical service not. wholly dissimilar to their own, yot 
with mmked differ*uuos, cannot fail to strike tho minds of Italian 
Catholics who had scarcely realized tho existence of any Christian 
worship other llum that with which they tiro familiar in their own 
churches. All this indeed is too obvious to roquire being dwelt 
upon. J tut theologians on both sides may argue—Ultramontaues 
will certainly in-*ba~-that they have nothing to loam from their 
rivals. Re it. so. Wo wish to point out that, even so, the with¬ 
drawal of “ protection” mny be of great advantage to the hitherto 
protected creed. When no freedom of dLcussiou is tolerated, men 
are very apt t * hugol, n*»t. only tho grounds, but the moaning, of 
their profiled convictions. 'J lioir faith bt»come$, iu theological 
liiiigiVi^e, material instead of formal—that is to say, they accept 
the loiter without really grasping the purport and spirit of their 
! creed. If our memory serves us rightly, Dr. Newman has some¬ 
where sungMcd that this is often the condition of members of tho 
Eastern Uh*irckr, owing to tlm stagnation of all intellectual life 
among them. Rut surely the same may bo said of many member* 
of his own Church also iu countries where it has beou protected 
from all adverse criticism, n ml especially iu Romo, whore till within 
the last lew years even books placed in the Xudex could not be in¬ 
troduced or procured with impunity. 0roods, however definite and 
however orthodox, are liable under such circumstances to lose thoir 
moral power; “ instead of a vivid conception and a living belief, 
there remain only a few phrases retained by rote; or, if 
any part, tlm shell and husk only of the meaning is re~ 
tnined, the liner essence being lost/* It does not at all 
follow that creeds and formularies are therefore usolew; 
for, as the writer we have just quoted has elsewhere observed, they 
servo 1o enshrine and perpetuate the genuine substance of neliet, 
and the full meaning, which has for tho tinio been absented or lost* 
may always under more favourable circumstances be recovered. It Y- 
may bo an exaggeration to say, with him, that u not one Christian in 
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* thousand guides or teats his individual conduct * by the doctrine* 
he professes to believe ; bat there can bo mo doubt that in the early 
-days when Christianity wee put on its trial, end bad to undergo tno 
double ordeal of philosophical criticism and civil persecution, it 
was more intensely realised than is now generally the case. JJoc- 
“trines which are coldly acquiesced iu or quietly dropped in our own 
day were then, to use the words of a learned apologist oi Chris¬ 
tianity, u heard issuing from out the midst of the fire, and lisped 
hv the quivering Ups of women and childrou while writhing on the 
rack.” SuppoBlDg then that the received Ultramontane belie! is not 
only true, out the whole truth—which is, of course, the contention 
of those who most vehemently denounce the liberty of worship and 
teaching now established, in spite of them, in the capital of Chris¬ 
tendom—it ought in the end to gain rather than lose by the 
vigorous cross-questioning and competition to which it is exposed, 
ft* it be objected that such views are unchristian, since unity, and not 
division, is t’o w normal condition of the Christian Church as designed 
by its Divine Founder, a twofold reply may be ofiered, without at 
all questioning that unity is the ideal slate of Christendom, and 
that it is right, so far as circumstances permit, to strive for the 
realization of the ideal standard. In the first place, we must deal 
with facts as we find them, and Ihero is no reason to forego any 
incidental bene tits which may be derived from the exist iug state 
of religious discord because it is not the highest condition and is 
encumbered with serious disadvantages. In tho next place—which 
is still more to the purpose—tho dangers of narrowness and stagna¬ 
tion of belief are far greater in the separate communities which 
make up ft divided Christendom, ami which are apt to bo- 
-conio all the narrower and more intolerant from their isola¬ 
tion, than iu a u world-Church ’’—to uso it German term— 
necessarily embracing tho widest diversities of national, social, 
and intellectual life. We may illustrate our meaning by a story 
told some years ago of a learned and nblo divine of wlial would 
now be called strong Ritualistic, if not Romanizing, sympathies, 
who visited Rome for tho first time, lull of hope that his lolty 
aspirations would find in that great Catholic centre their adequate 
.encouragement and satisfaction, lie returned, however, a i-adder, 
if not a wiser, man, anil his criticism was reported to bo, what in 
Jbis mouth was a very severe one—“ Rome after all L narrower than 
the Scotch Episcopal Church.'* Will the zealous TJltramoutlines 
who most fiercely resent the overthrow of the Temporal l’owcrbnd 
all which it involves venture to assure us that Rome has found 
that narrowness an element of strength ? 


ASSIZES. 

fTllUB ancient system of assizes is likely to bo greatly changed 
-L by the indirect operation of other legal changes. As regards 
the counties near London, whether properly belonging to thu old 
Home Circuit or not, it is often more convenient to bring tho 
parties and witnesses to London than to tho county town ; and if 
the courts in Loudon can he kept open almost continuously, tho 
•choice of the place of trial will depend chiefly on accessibility. 
If judges are not employed in the country, they can sit in Loudon, 
mill accordingly one of the judges of assize who sat at Maidstone 
on Wednesday in last week sat the next day at Y\ estminsler. Itut, 
if it is easy in many cases to bring thu parties and witnesses to 
London, it is also easy, and sometimes it may bo desirable, to 
aond judges to the assize towns; and as regards criminal business 
it is to hi hoped that no departure will be attempted from the 
ancient practice of sending commissions of oyer and terminer and 
gaol delivery into every county. 

For several centuries up to tho year 1830, the whole of England 
was divided into six circuits, to each of which tho judgijs of 
assize were sent twice a year. Previously to that year the Welsh 
counties and the County Palatine of Chester were independent of 
tho courts at Westminster, and their peculiar judges and assizes 
wore appointed by the Crown under several statutes. This sepa¬ 
ration of jurisdiction being found inconvenient, the number of 
judges of lie Superior Courts was increased, and it was enacted 
that commissions should issue for Wales and Chester in tho sumo 
manner as for the English counties. Sinco that date, therefore, 
throughout England and Wales, except in London and Middlesex, 
whoro the administration of justico was regulated by peculiar 
customs and Acts of Parliament, tho assizes have been held twico 
A year upon a uniform system; and about the same time 
a third assize for the trial of criminals began to bo held in the 
Home Counties. The arrangements of the circuits remained un¬ 
altered until 1863, when tho county of York was severed from tho 
Northern and joined to tbo Midland circuit, and bo mo minor 
changes were made; and thus matters continued until the present, 
year, when fresh arrangements, consequent on tho passing of tho 
Judicature Act, have been made of which the full etiecl has pro¬ 
bably not yet been felt. Tho term assizes ” will still coutinuo to 
be used, although its original meaning and the legal history which 
it embodies will gradually be forgotten. The ancient “ writ of 
nsBizo ” lay for the recovery of lands or tenements of which a mnn 
or his ancestors had been disseised, and tho trial or “ taking of tho 
assize ” upon this writ could only bo in tho Courts of Queen’s 
Beuch or Common Pleas or before tho justices iu eyre at their 
septennial circuits. To remedy tho delay and inconvenience’ thus 
ar&iug, it *a» provided by Magna Oharta that tho judges should 
W yJsit Inch county onpo a year to take assizes. A statute of King 
Ed. I. m ad e further provision of the same kind by enacting "hat 


tho justice* of assize for each county should be two 8jrom 
associating to themselves one or two discreet knights, and tney 
were directed to take tho assizes not more than three time* ill 
every year. By the same statute authority is given to theni w 
determine other matters besides those in respect of which tp® 

“ writ of assize ” issued, and this was the foundation of the juris¬ 
diction of assize courts down to tho present time. If a case arose 
iu Cornwall, a jury of that county miiHt come to Westminster to 
try it, and the sheriff was commanded to cauuo a jury to come 
accordingly, unices tho justices of assize should first come (nin 
prius rmorint) into Iris county, as in duo course they did* The 
old iv rite of venire facias and rlistrnu/as continued to be issued down 
to 1852, and although the form of process was altered at that time, 
tho idea which bad shaped it still prevailed. The judge of assize 
was re: anted as a sort of commissioner sitting to try certain 
question:* or * f issues " tent down from tho court at Westminster, 
and, when be lmd tried them, the “record” with the finding of the 
juiy whs relumed to tho court, and tbo court when it sat next 
term, if no motion were made for a new trial, gave judgment ac¬ 
cord in <r to the verdict. Ono of the most important changes made 
by tho Judicature Act is that tho judge sitting at nisi pnus t 
whether in town or country, is himself tho court, and not a more 
coniuiirfrioner, and ho may himself give judgment if be thinks tit 
to do so. But, although tho term “nisi pries” has become in its 
primary sense obsolete, it will probably be uisvays used as a syn¬ 
onym for jury Inula in ciul ca*fa, and a barrister who has aptitude 
for th.it kind'of work will still bo called “a nisi pnus ( Lawyer. 
Perhaps, ton, when ono legal member of the Douse of Commons 
wishes to sneer at the speech of another legal member which he* 
cannot answer, it will still bo possible to exclaim, “ Let us got out 
of nisi prut*. ' ri . . 

The county of Surrey has been taken out of the Homo C ircuit, 
and the remainder of it, and the larger part of the Norfolk Circuit, 
have been formed into the South-Eastern Circuit, fthd we have 
now had »m opportunity of observing how the business of tins 
new circuit, is ulfrctod l>y recent changes. 'At tewes, the first 
place 011 the circuit, there was rather a heavy calendar ot prisoners, 
und there were seven civil cawes. The Imsiuo&s occupied two judges 
three days each, and they were assisted during part of thw time by 
two Queen’s Counsel sitting us commissioners according to ancient 
practice. At Maidstone there was an average calendar of pri¬ 
soners and lour civil eases, and the work occupied two judges for 
three days. At Chelmsford, again, there were four civil coses, 
and all the business, civil and criminal, was finished iu two 
days. At Hertford there was only olio civil case and two days 
business, and this is the last, ploco on tho old Home Circuit. 
At Huntingdon, ou tho old Norfolk Circuit, there whs no 
ete.il case at all, and flu re were only five prisoners. The 
remainin'* places 011 this circuit five Cambridge, Ipswich, and 
Norwich. Tho county of Surrey, which has ten taken out of 
the Home Circuit, has ten provided for by a separate com¬ 
mission. Tho remaining portion of the Norfolk Circuit has 
been transferred to the Midland, to which part of it formerly 
belonged. Yorkshire has ten taken from tho Midland Circuit, 
nnd, together with Durham and Northumberland, it forms a new 
circuit called the North-Eastern. Tln**n are ull the changes that 
have been made, and it may be doubted whether it was worto. 
while to make sumo of thorn. ’ Tho supposed reason was the saving 
of judicial time, but it would be easy to arrange that judges when 
not wanted iu the country might sit in t.tuition, and in fact one of 
the judges of the South-Eastern Circuit bus sat in London in tlio 
intervals of circuit work. Whether the old arrangements and name* 
of tho. Home and Norfolk Circuits hml been preserved or changed, 
the Bui no amount of judicial time, would be required to do the 
business. Whether four judges are occupied half their time, or 
two judges niv occupied all their time, comes, os far os the public 
are concerned, to the same tiring, because those judges who are 
not employed in tho country may lie employed in tendon. It 
seems, therefore, that the arrangements of tlio circuits concerned 
cbte.ilv tho counsel practising on them, and they would probubly 
have for tho most part preferred that things should bo leit as they 
were. It seems unnecessary to take Surrey out of tbo Home 
Circuit and then to send two judges down there under a separate 
Commission, just at tho time when 1 he judges of tlw Homo Circuit 
would have been ready to go there under the old arrangement. In 
this, iw in other matters of detail, we cannot help thinking that 
the Judicature Act lias been worked with a want ot common sense. 
It seems as if some changes had tern made for change’s sake. 

At Northampton, which has been transferred from the Norfolk 
Circuit to the Midland, there were two civil cases and forty-one 
prisoners, but half of them were charged with larceny and might 
have ten tried at sessions, if ail ndjourund sessions could have 
been held shortly before tho assizes. \Vhcu the judges come to an 
assize town under tho usual commission, they are 1 bound to “ de¬ 
liver the goal ’’—that is, to try Jill the prisoners they find there; 
and in order to prevent their time being wasted on trivial cases, 
it is the practice in some counties to hold sessions, which are an 
adjournment or continuation of the last regular Quarter Sessions, in 
the week before tho judges come. This practice might lx* adopted 
everywhere. Tho time of tho judges ought not to be unneces¬ 
sarily expended, and, ou tho other hand, their rifle ought to be 
available to try serious cases vithout that long detention in prison 
before trial of which wo often hear complaints* -To quote Boron 
BramwellY favourite phrase, “It is all au affair of railways,” and 
there is now no reason why justico with adequate theatrical pro¬ 
perties should not bo forthcoming in any county where cases ace 
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Awaiting trial. Even in the (into of King Edward I. 
it was contemplated that assizes might be held thrice in 
the year, and ua wo have made such enormous increase in 
wealth mid population ainco his time, our judicial machinery 
ought to be equal to as much as that. It has been sometimes pro¬ 
posed to constitute certain centres at which the assize business of 
a considerable district might be transacted, instead of sending the 
judges into every county. Without in any wuy favouring this 
proposal, wo may remark tliut it 'would only bo reverting to the 
ancient practice by which jurymen and witnesses wore required 
not only to leave their own counties, but to travel all the whv to 
London, fntlets before the appointed day the judges should come 
into their county. Before the circuits were ct-Ublished, the neces¬ 
sity lor what was then a long and dangerous journey frequently 
arose. It in probable that when the circuits were arranged, and 
for some centuries afterwards, business was pretty equally distri¬ 
buted among them. But now there is a viibt disproportion between 
Manchester with 69 civil crises and 64 prisoueis mul the chief 
towns of agricultural districts which largely constitute the South- 
Eastern and Midland Circuits. At St a I lord them were 23 civil 
cases and 45 prisoners, and (his number of prisoners is the 
more considerable because 50 had disposed of at an adjourned 
sessions held immediately before the assizes. At York it appears 
that the help of a commissioner was needed in in mg civil eases, 
and it is suggestsl that when the judges want assistance of this 
kind the oilicial referees appointed under the .Judicature Act 
should l»e available to give it. In ca.->‘-aiiitalile tub.’ dealt with by 
those internes it would certainly !«•: -.umet inn -s cuiiwniujit that they 
should fit at an assize town or oilier phev near the cite of the dis¬ 
pute or the residence of the wimes^*^. Aul Jung ago one of the judges 
consented to sit at a plitcu distant fn>ui any town, but euadj 

accessible from London, nn<l lie tlnieh, sued iMU-ider.ible expciiM: 
to the parlies, This, nguin, wiij an tvample of getting the must 
in the shape of judicial facilities out ol juilw.n The practice of 
joining tho Queen’sCuunsid and s<ijr.Liits b. longing to the circuits 
in the Commissions with the judges is yhuo>l as uhl as the circuils 
themselves, and tberu is number uilhvr always n.tmeil in the com¬ 
mission and called “ sisi-nciaLc’* Ivom this cucumsl.mce. Tim 
country gels in this way a ctmsideiwbh* amount of judicial work 
done for nothing j while the emm-vl who do the work g iiu from it 
experience uml reputation which m.i\ afterwanls be ■ • t'i 11 to ih-m. 
We observe that at Brecon there wit.: no civil ciis--* at all; hut 
even there the single judge who lakes Urn South A’ale.s Lireail. 
was heljKid by ft commissioner. At. Oakham 1I.1-. uin mily one 
civil ca-i\ and there were only live pvUu.jefy, and w. leajfenlvr to 
hnvti heard that in tho small county of Uni land there is ? oiuo dilli- 
eulty in linding tenant* for the gaol. At Si at lord the business wps 
only disposed of by the help of tw'o couuuuVnmcivt jus:. in time to 
open dm commission Ai the jie\r town in the circuit. At .\ot- 
tiucham there was considerable busimvo, and .1: Leeds liieie w.iv 
eighty-six civil case.-. It thus appeal*, that, at ni.ui\, althuii-ii iMt 
at all pieces ill the circuits, there I* a large quantity of work, and 
we would urge that it ■Jioiild in gun ml be dealt with mi the 
principle of bringing the judge.- to the Lii.dhvo, and 211-L the busi¬ 
ness to the judges. 


THK JM’KK rjIU.P.IlX\KY. 

I T is announced iu the Doth/ Snr.i of Monday that “ another 
addition is proponed to be made to the pkieis of recreation 
iu and about London.*’ It is p< suble, how.\er. that ihl* iuii- 
inatiou may not be receivtd with 1 in- iiithu-iasm which tin; 
writer seems to expect. It may perhaps occur to some mnnts that 
tho.ro is at present an abundance of - i-called places of r. Liv.itiim, 
and that what is wanted is lml fo much an increase >,f tlieir 
number sis an improvement ol tlieir quality. The Royal Aquarium, 
fur instance, which lias lately been added to the list, docs not 
appear to have as yet contributed much to the enjoyment of the 
public or the fullilmeut of the lu»p» * of its shareholders. Jt has, 
indeed, been obliged to confess tint its name is a mininmier, and 
that it is still unable to provide either water or li.-lun for its tanks, 
its Picture Gallery, however, is in iks v.ny quin* as much an im- 
prmture as tbo empty tanks, and it is a pitiful degradation of 
art. to sco an eminent musician “playing in" customers to the 
drinking-bars. It may be remembered that this singular in¬ 
stitution was, as the reportmv, call it, “ inaugurated 1 ty a de¬ 
jeuner'' presided over by the Duke of Edinburgh, and a dreadful 
rumour has since been spread to tho ellcrt that tin; exigencies 
of tho banquet led to the mysterious ab. encu of the ii.-iies 
in the form in which they ueie expected to be exhibited. We 
should hardly have thought, that, this ill-omened experiment 
would have oncouraged rivalry j but it appears that tho new 
place of recreation which has just been introduced to public 
notice is to combine, as tho writer beautifully expresses it, 
“ 111-' advantages of a mu&eiuu with tho interest attaching to an 
aquai-unu, and various other sources of entertainliient,” among 
whViwe may perhaps safely include a rink. “Baths of IVesll 
sea-water, biought up by steamer every morning.’* arc also, wo aro 
told, to torm an iuipuitaut feature of tins establishment j and it is 
added that *• it neoms to be, above all, tho intention of the pro¬ 
moters to provide a particular]} clc-aj; place of plewmiH resort.” 
If tl»« charge for admission, including .'-Icniuboat fare, is 
to bo only sixpence, the entertainment will certainly be cheap, 
though it remains to be been how far it will be pleasant. It is 
needless to say that wheu any speculation of this kind is got up, it 


is considered indispensable to drag in the memory of the late 
Prince Consort. The Duke of Edinburgh has stated that the 
disguised tavern he was “ inaugurating * was a “ natural result ” of 
tho part taken by his lamented father in regard to the Exhibition 
of 1851. Anil now, again, we had that tho title of this ne$r- 
place of recreation is to ne Victoria and Albert Palace *, that tho 
“site suggested”—so the project has at least got ns far ab the 
suggestion of a site—“ is tho one originally selected by the late 
Prince Consort for the Great Exhibition of 1851and that the 
building is *• intended to be constructed largely of glass and iron, 
after the style of the Crystal Palace.” If the persons engaged in 
this project desire to emulate the dismal fate of that unfortunate 
institution, they certainly cannot do better than adopt the same 
stylo of construction y but it might perhaps bo well to ask what 
tlio latter costs for daily repairs. Tim Daily Mem asserts that 
“it has been found out, as a matter of fact, that people will 
not go out of their way to the British and Konsingijn Museums,, 
and it is hoped to combine something of instruction with recrea¬ 
tion on the coincident situation proposed for tho Albert and Vic¬ 
toria Palace.” It is no doubt a matter of lact that there is no beer 
to be had at the British Museum, though this is one of tho features 
of South Kensington ; and it may be supposed that the recreation 
ollcrcd at Battersea will be more lively thou looking at ancient 
marbles and slutled animals. 

It will be observed that this project is, as described in the 
account wo have soon of it, of a somewhat hypothetical character. 

A site has been suggested, au intention of building in a certain 
style is vaguely entertained; but tbo matter does not seem to- 
have got much further. What the promoters appear to bo chiefly 
in want of at the present moment is, we gather, “ moral support.” 
Indeed, the Daily Me tea tells us that it was “with a view of 
obtaining moral support” that “ tlio association”—whatever it is 
—“ gave a dinner at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, on Saturday to a 
considerable number of guests ” ; and it is of course needless to say 
Lhat the repmtew were entertained “ in a stylo fully sustaining tho 
well-deserved reputation of tho house.” Jtis surely time that re¬ 
spectable journals should give up this sort of puffery j hut at least 
1 here is thus much to be said, that the dinner was no doubt real,, 
while the project in honour of which it was held seems to bo still, 
in a lar- e degree, a matter of imagination. However, tho Royal 
Aquarium had its tlejeuncr while its lishos were still, as they are 
now, somewhere in tho clouds, and the promoters of this other 
Aqn.ilium wiw no reason why they should not also celebrate their 
scheme, th<mgh it lias developed no further than “suggestion” 
find “ intention.“ In this case, if the Indies fail, tbo tanks will 
a* lea>r he available for bathers. However, to return la tho 
main object of the gathering, moral support was obtained by 
dini:..; a number of Irish members, chiefly of the Home Jlulo 
pait', who s-*em to have responded with characteristic enthusiasm 
to t"ii« ■ unions toasts. AY hen wo have mentioned that Major 
(>‘f (uruutu was one of the speakers, the good humour of the Com¬ 
pany will be uinterstuud. Mr. Roebuck, oddly^ewpugh, presided, 
an 1 lef-Tivd approvingly to the new litlo of Empress, which “was 
u-ceiml With cheer*," and it need not surprise any one that 
people who call a booth a palace should relish calling a Queun 
au Empress. I11 proposing the toast of the evening, Mr. Roebuck 
said ** lie hud been told ” (ho did not apparently mention who told 
hiinj “ that they would have a magnificent structure on the banks of 
the Thames, near Battersea Park. ’ He also snoke highly of the 
advantage uf being able to obtain a iresli-water bath for twopence, 
and a M-a-wafer bath for sixpence, fioni which both rich ami poor 
might derive gloat benefit.’ Ho is not reported to have dilated 
on the civilizing influence of aquariums, uud he had tho good taste 
io let the Prince Consort alone. There is, it seems, “ a cun- 
mhutial Report "of the Company, in which a hope is expressed 
that the building luny he opened in May next year; and of course 
iL may, ami may prove to be as magnificent as Mr. Roebuck was 
told it would bo. Only it may occur to some people that it might 
have been as well to postpone the celebration of the event until it 
happened. 

lucre is of course no reason why Irish or any other members 
should not accept an invitation to diuucr at Greenwich, or why 
the promoters of u speculation should not invite their friends to 
vi.di then) success. Tho question arises why an entertainment of 
this kind should be reported in respectable newspapers as a means 
of procuring funds for a mysterious speculation. AVhen this 
Compuuy is openly formed, and has published its “ confidential 
prospect us,” and is able to say that it has really bought a site and 
nude a contract lor the construction of a building, there will be time 
enough for the press to deal with it. Even then, indeed, ns is 
poiutcdlv demonstrated by the example of the ahum Royal 
Aquarium, it might be well to suspend judgment until the ex- 
liibition is actually completed. But here are a number of people, 
who dim* together iu oraor to talk over a mere speculative idea, 
buzzing in nicuOf and it is put before the public as a substantial 
project. It is all very well to any that the promoters only want 
moral support, but they would bo in a much better position to 
obtain thi& if they had opened tlieir exhibition, and demonstrated 
iu a practical way that it deserved moral support. If, after all, the 
Victoria and Albert Palace should prove, like some other under¬ 
takings of the name kind, only a public-house under a grand 
name, it may be a very honest and legitimate enterprise; only it 
should bo left to take its chance like other shops and^pvems. It 
is quite clear that the members of parliament who attended 
the dinner hud nothing more to go r.pon tlwn a vague assurance ~ 
that- some speculative person Jbad promised that a magnificent 
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palace was about to be elected at Battersea* It may be assumed 
that something or other will be done in this way, but it ia impos¬ 
sible to say what it will turn out to be till it is actually in exist¬ 
ence* If ever it is opened It will no doubt advertise itself largely, 
and this will bo good for the newspapers in which it advertises. 
But it is surely a degradation of the press that it should lend itself 
to puff empty schemes on the chanco of extending its advertising 
oonnexion. We have certainly no wish to prejudge the merits of 
this exhibition, or whatever it ia to be ; but this method of intro* 
ducing it to public notice seems to us to be hardly calculated to 
encourage public confidence. At present it appoars to be only an idea, 
which has found favour with a convivial party entertained at the 
expense of the promoter, whoever he may bo ; and it is certainly not 
pleasant to those who have any respect for the House of (Commons 
to think of any section of its mem tare lending themselves to this 
sort of tap-house propagandism. It is perhaps impossible to place 
any restriction on members of Parliament giving their support to 
any speculation; but thoro is a question of goof taste which can¬ 
not be excluded from consideration. In the same way it may be 
worth while for the conductors of certaiu journals to consider 
whether they can expect to retain public confidence in their criti¬ 
cism of public amusements if they give up their columns to puffing 
reporters who are ready to sound the praises of any project, even 
when it exists only in the imagination of the inventors, and has 
not boon reduced to a practical form. 


LOSS OF Till: STRATHMORE. 

f PHE wreck of the Strathmore, presents features which now- 
■L adays occur rarely, tab© struck on a rock in tk« Southern 
Ocean on 1st July. 1875,mid forty-nine of her crew and passengers 
landed on one of the Crozet Islands of which the rock formed part, 
and remained there living in huts and feeding on wild birds until 
21st January last, when they were rescued by an American 
Whaler and put in the way of reaching Poiut de Gallo. The ship 
was lost through miscalculating her position, caused by thick 
weather which prevented observations being taken. On the night 
of the 30th June, the captain thought he was about eighty-seven 
miles from the Crozet. Group, but be must have been mistaken, as 
the ship struck about 3.45* A ir. on the 1st July. There was 
the usual confusion and difficulty in launching boats. On 
day breaking two boats were got off under the direction 
of the second mate, who, as the captain and chief mate 
had been washed off the ship soon after she struck, was 
left iu command. The two boats wont towards the rocks, which 
were soon in front about a hundred yards distant, rising like a 
wall several hundred foot out of the water. Lute in the afternoon 
the gig returned and took away five passengers. Ah she could 
not return again that night, these who were left in the rigging 
passed another night of misery and terror. All their susionance 
was 11 few biscuits, and they were wet and nlmoBt frozen. After 
daybreak the gig came back, and took them all off, nud they joined 
those who had already landed. Besides the two boats already 
mentioned, a third boat had reached the shore. * They found a 
desolate place, a refuge for sea-birds and without trees. The 
island on which they liad landed was about two and a half miles 
long and half a mile broad at the broadest part. When they first 
arrived they slopt on the bare rocks, but they soon built huts of 
stones and turf. They found albatross on the island und a sort of 
grey bird. They subsisted on these for some time, and then they 
had a flock of molly hawks. After these came penguiru*, whoso 
eggs were a peat luxury. Their skins were used for fuel, and also 
to moke clothe* and boots. The boats bad been lost on the third 
night after their arrival, hut before this happened they had taken 
from the wreck two barrels of gunpowder, one cask of port wiue, 
two coses of rum, two of gin, one of brandy, and ono of provisions, 
and a caso of eight tins of sweets. The liquor lasted four or iivo 
weeks, being served out at first night and morning, and afterwords 
at night only, till it was reduced to a small quantity, which was 
reserved for medical purposes. The tins in which the sweets were 
packed were used for pots and lamps. A few matches had been 
saved from the wreck, and they kept a lamp, fed by fat from the 
birds, burning continually. It is seldom that we meet with a 
modem narrative of fact that so closely resembles Robinson Crusoe's 
account of the stores he obtained from tho wreck and what ho did 
with them. It may be thought, however, that he was niAde 
rather too comfortable by the author, who heroin showed the way 
to those modem novelists who provide parks and palaces, landed 
estates and three per cents., costly pictures and splendid furni¬ 
ture ad libitum for their characters. The escaped crew 
and passengers of the Strathmore underwent much hardship, 
and, although the wrecked vessel contained previsions and stores 
in abundance, almost the whole was lost with her. The party 
arrived on the island at the beginning of winter, and suffered 
much from ice and snow. They had plenty of fresh water, and 
for vegetable food (he tops of a tuber resembling carrot tops. On 
the first night there was one death from exposure. A young man 
died of lockjaw, caused by injury to his root; Two other men 
and a child three yean old died, and thus the number saved 
from the ship, which was 49, was reduced to 44. When the ship 
*$eft Gravesend she had a crew of 38 hands, and carried 50 pas* 
assurers, so that 39 persona perithac when she struck. Among the 
awed was a woman, Mrs. Wordsworth. A ship passed vntbk. 

, two of them on 13th September, and three other ships were 


sighted, but these either failed to see or would not notice them. 
Tho American ship Xuung Vhomix was cruising for whales when 
she saw their signals, and took them off on 2f»t January. Their 
foet had been made vety sore from using albatross-skins to cover 
them, and, indeed, the fatal cose of lock-jaw already mentioned 
in escribed to this cause. The ship carried no surgeon, and the 
second mate, who was left in command by tho death of his 
superior officers, does not seem to have been equal to the position, 
which perhaps is not surprising. 

The situation of these islands may be roughly indicated by saying 
that they are in the latitude of the southern extremity of New 
Zealand, and duo south of Madagascar. They were discovered in 
1772 by tho French navigator, Marion du Frame, and were named 
alter his second in command, Crozet, who informed Captain Cook 
of their existence. The nearest islands to them are Prince 
Edward’s Island and Marion Island to the west, and Kerguelen 
Island to tho oast. Tho group is of volcanic origin. It was 
visited by Sir James Ross in 1840, but it appears to offer no 
temptation lor settlement, and therefore is little known. Yet it 
might he thought that an island where boats land easily in 
moderate weather, and which is well supplied with water, might 
be convenient to whalers. There are so few islands in 
the belt of twenty degrees 'of ocean which stretches from 
South America to Now Zealand, that it might be thought 
that those which exist would have been in some way utilized by 
man. Both animals and vegetables good for food would probably 
thrive if it wore worth while to introduce them, as was dono in 
the island of Tristan da Cunha, iu the same ocean. We believe 
that this island, which lies considerably to the west of the Crozet 
Islands, is frequented by whalers in want of fresh provisions, and 
perhaps no other station of tho same kind is needed. It is satis¬ 
factory to loam that there are still a few uninhabited, and almost 
unknown, islands Soft, and there does not seem to ta any influence 
at work which is likely to make it worth anybody’s while to occupy 
these islands. Thu whaling in the Antarctic Sea is hardly likely 
to increase; but, on the contrary, unless some disciple of Mr. 
Buckland can obtain protection for the breed of whales, they will 
gradually diminish in number, as thoy bavo done in the Arctic 
Sea. 

In 1776 Captain Cook sailed upon his last voyage, and after 
making the Cape of Good Hope, he steered south-east, and thus, 
as wc are told, he Arrived at some islands which had been dis¬ 
colored by the French four years earlier. These, no doubt, were 
tho Crozet Islands, and Cook at the same time gave the name of 
Prince Edward, afterwards Buko of Kent, and father of the Queen, 
to an island which he discovered to the west of tho Crozet Islands. 
One of the objects of Cook’s voyages was to introduce English 
animals and puiuta in the regions which he visited; and we are 
told that, iu nis lat>t voyage, he had two horses with him which 
were landed and ridden by him and another officer in Otaheite. In 
this, as in other respects, lie was a typo of his class; for sailors, m we 
know, will always get on horseback if tbev can, and an admiral is 
at this moment the first authority on tho Turf. We do not know 
wluit became of Cook's horses, but there is little doubt that the pigs 
and rabbits which abound in many islands of the Pacific were in¬ 
troduced cither by Cook or his contemporaries, to the benefit of the 
natives, if there are any, ns well as of possible European visitors. 
It hns been said that the pig is the great civilizer of the Pacific, 
and that no preaching against cannibalism has been §0 effective as 
placing before the native* a more dainty dish than man. In some 
parte of New Zealand pigs have tacome a nuisance, And some dis¬ 
tricts of Australia are eaten up with rabbits. This is too much of 
a good thing, but it would still he useful to propagate these 
animals when there is not likely to bo any cultivation with which 
they could interfere. As there is a Society for everything else, we 
would recommend that ono should be formed for stocking uninha¬ 
bited islands with pigs mid rabbits. The carelessness of modem 
seamanship makes shipwreck possible anywhere and at any time, 
and as iron ships do not last long among rocks, and there is 
therefore little timo to get out provisions and stores, it is highly 
desirable that some resources should be provided wherever land 
exists. Although penguins may amiably invito us to knock themon the 
head, yot they are not pleasant food, and for our own part we should 
prefer on landing on an uninhabited island to meet a sleek com¬ 
fortable pig who would welcome with cheerful grunt the advent 
of civilization with its machinery, including perhaps a sausage- 
mill. W0 learn that, if tho boats of the Strathmore had not been lost 
soon after the landing of those who escaped from the wreck, the 
party might have been transferred to Hog Island, which seems 
m every way worthy of its name. There are pigs and rabbits 
there, and os it has been used as a sealing station, it also possesses 
tho accommodation of a hut and boiler. An imaginative and 
benevolent person might take pleasure in breeding pigs and 
rabbits in some island where their natural anomies could not follow 
them, nor any vivisection threaten their tranquillity. Huts and 
boilers might bo placed on these islands on the same principle that 
similar conveniences Are provided among tho high .Alps. They are 
not often useful, but they are sometimes; and ifytne boats bad 
not been accidentally lost, the party from the Avmfcjimht might 
have passed a tolerably comfortable winter. It is Stated thather 
crew were an indifferent lot, and she bad lost ber captain and first 
mate. It is not wonderful under these circumstances that pro¬ 
ceedings in the island were not so orderly and exemplary as they 
might have been if the same aoddent had hoppened to a man-of- 
war. There was eome approach to that state of nature where the 
strongest take, end they wep who can \ and it waa fortunate that 
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penguins and molly hawks came abundantly for all, and th^re was 
little else to quarrel over. But this and other recent instances of 
shipwreck have shown how desirable it is that the officers, seamen, 
ima passengers of merchant ships should, if possible, he to some 
extent instructed in their respective duties, so that danger may 
not necessarily involve destruction. In this case we cannot help 
thinking that better management might have saved more Uvea. 
The captain seems, when the ship struck, to have iu effect given up 
command,and left everybody to shift for themselves. Wo must allow, 
however, that some skill was shown in finding a lauding-place,,aiul 
pome of the men who had gone first handsomely came hack to fetch 
their comrades who had remained in tho rigging of the Hrip, al¬ 
though, perhaps, they inny also have had un eve to the brandy and 
other stores which the ship contained. This story is in many 
ways reiiiiirhiiMe, and not least so for the light it throws on one of 
tho controversies of tho day. (km any reasonable nmn doubt that 
this party had a better chance of life and comfort on tho island 
after they had brought to it all the wine and brandy they could 
save from llm wreck? There used to bo a book called The Su ita 
Family ltob*mon, which was a very mild copy, with additions, of - 
Defoe’s veracious history. We should recommend the Alliance to 
spend some of its abundant money in getting a pretty tale written 
of a serious abstaining family, which, being cant upon a deport 
Island, ami having the opportunity of taking stores out of a 
wrecked ship, left all the brandy, wine, and tobacco on board, and 
lived harmoniously on penguins and cold water until relief came. 


T1IE POUCK T‘KAl>E. 

fTHTE paragraphs which appear from time to time in Hi press 
JL headed *• Tho Police and th Public *’ are apt to offer a strange 
contradiction to the boosted lovo of order and regard for authority 
in which tho English are supposed to be so superior to Continental 

K *e. It is natural enough that then* should be n certain class 
u community who look upon tho police, force with so little 
liking that the sight of a blue uniform acts upon their senses 
AS that of a red Hog does on u hull's, although they are in 
most cases fortmlately deterred from giving vent to their feelings 
ua the bull does. It is not so easy to explain the umniosily which 
occasionally shows itself among some of the more rr*.i-*lnl>lc Hasses 
against the police—a body of men who, as a general rule, execute 
trying duties with singular success. To enforce order without any 
often rive flaunting of authority, and to preserve an equal mind 
under on immense variety ol‘ irritations, are by no moans easy 
tasks, and they are among the most common which policemen dis¬ 
charge, and for the most hart discharge well. In il certain mimln r 
of cases where policemen na ve been accused of gross blundering, of 
locking up a man desperately ill whose symptom* they hare 
mistaken for those of drunkenness, or of arrest ing nn innocent 
bjstauder at a disturbance instead of tlw real offender, the accu¬ 
sation has no doubt been well founded; and it has also happened | 
that policemen have been convicted of grave offences ugidnst the 
law which they are supposed l«» pr«*bcne. But it is too much to ■ 
expect that a man on being enrolled in tlm police force, ami 
assuming the regulation helmet and uniform, should at once be 
endowed with wisdom and discretion far above that of his fellow- 
men; and it is inevitable that among a large body of meu there 
should, in spue of all precautions, be found some of base metal. 
It would be surprising, indeed, if every policeman were to 
exemplify the virtue* of honesty, forbearance, and courage, which 
wo cannot but think are exhibited by flu* force ms a whole. It i*. 
however, of the utmost importance that tho standard flf tin* 
force should bo kept at as high a level as possible, and this 
object cHii only be secured hv the most searching investigation of 
every case where there exists clear evidence of a policeman having 
ovcralupped the limits f his uuthurily in what lio may take 
to ho the cause of order, And when it is plain that a member of 
tho police force has taken advantage of liia position to judhlgo in 
tho amusement of assaulting un inoffensive person, i^becomes the 
duty of every one in whosp power it lies to press lb/ the discovery 
and conviction of tho offender, in order that hi* fate may be a 
warning to any disposed to Sqjlow lii.-iorjwiipter; It can hardly bo 
thought that a proper amorint of trouble was taken to attain this 
end in tho case which was heard before Alderman .Sir W. A. 
Rose at Guildhall on Monday last, when Jamca Brigg, fmtro- 
politan police constable 450, was Mimmoned for violently assaulting 
Mr. William 1 ’aimer on the occasion of tho Queen’s visit to tile 
London Hospital. 

Tho proceedings opened with a certain amount of liveliness, 
which was kept up more or less by tho presiding Alderwuu 
throughout tuu hearing of the can.*. On a previous occasion, Sir 
Hob rt C'lrilrh, who was presentuji tin.* 1 Minch, had expressed a&trong 
opinrm that the coho ought not to be dropped until tho offending 
eons tub had bceii detected •, mid, whether because lie thought 
this opi'imn txo forcibly expressed, or for sonm other reason 
which we cannot hope to fathom, Sir W. Hose, when 
he ordered Mie witness in the case to retire, added 
that he '* would go further, and miv that Sir Robert Garden 
ought to be out of court also.” To tips Sir Robert Garden 
naturally objected, and when Ins brother Alderman observed 
that could «-or, according t'*u corrected version, could not— 
order Sir Robert Cuvden out of court. Sir Robert replied 


witli perfect justice that he might unwell order SSrW. Bobo 
out of court. Fortunately for the dignity of the Bench the* 
matter was uot carried further; hut it must by this time be obvious, 
to Sir W. Hose that, apart, from any privileges which the title oT 
an alderman and magistrate may be supposed to confer, Sir Robert 
Garden had a perfect right to ‘be in court aa one of the general 

f niblic. After this pndiwinary skirmish of words the oaae was 
ward, and it appeared from the evidence of Mr. l’almer that, 
im tlu* day of the Queen’s visit to the East End, he was re¬ 
turning l-o the City and found tho road ho had chosen ns the 
uearr-i barred by n lino of policeman. He asked a constable to let 
him pa-s, but was not allowed to do so, and, according to his 
st ateuifDt, was pushed backwards and forwards among the police, 
until one of them struck him in tho eye across tho shoulder of 
iiMoihi-r .-xo violently that tho eye bled. ITnlortunately neither lie 
liny the four witnesses who saw 1h« blow given were able 
positively to identify tho man who gave it. That this should 
hr so is, when the circumstances nro considered, not altogether 
iir|'r : sing. Tho witnesses were not certain as to all the 
Hirurcs of tho number on the constable’s collar, and, taking 
Into fMicouut the crowd and excitement around them at the time, 
this pei Imps is not very strange. Two of them, however, asserted 
that the number was 450 E, one believed it was 450 E, and the 
fourth was euro that it ended with 50 E, Mr. Palmer himself 
thought that tho number was 250 E, end the day after tho assault 
the matter was brought to the notice of Colonel JlenderKin, who 
ti.lI orally coiiMdcred il serious, and re'errod Mr. Palmer to Guild¬ 
hall tor a summons against 250 E, who, however, as it was found, 
was not in Aldgute, where the assault was committed, on the 
day of its occurrence. A few days afterwards Mr. Palmer went 
to Bow direct Police station, when tho men who had been on tho 
spot were paraded in uniform, iti order that I10 might identify tlio 
man who struck him. in order to assist him in this identification 
a wry curious method was adopted. “ He saw," to quote from 
the reports of the case »>n Monday, “in 450E uniform”—the 
uniform thought by tho witnesses to have boon worn by the man 
who struck the blow—“ a man who to the best of his "belief was 
173 10 . Police constable 173 E, having been called in, was identi¬ 
fied by the complainant as the man referred to. Tho next day 
lie heard about the change of uniforms, and after tiiat saw 
Chief Inspector Harm. {Subsequently he identified the defen¬ 
dant iu inspector Harris's room.” 

Mr. Palmer's identification did not, however, seem satisfactory 
when the case was heard on Monday, arid with that, of course we 
on mot be further concerned. But the extraordinary proceeding 
of the change of uniforms cannot but bo a matter of general con¬ 
cern. The recognition oven of people whom one is constantly 
accustomed to see depends more than might bo supposed without 
experiment upon tin; clothes they wear. Lu this case the person 
to he recognized drew attention to liimsclf for a moment among 
people who wow probably somewhat excited, and whose natural 
impulse was to look rather at tho number on his uniform than at 
liis face as a guide for future recognition. Mr. Palmer, who was 
chiotly interested in the matter, was, according to his statement, 
startled,” as most people would bo by receiving a violent and un¬ 
expected blow in tho e>e; and it was iherofhre more diiliculL 
for him than for the bystanders to take any accurate noto of 
what occurred, lie, however, agreed with them so far ae to think 
that his assailant wore it badge ending with tho number 50, and 
his attention, when he saw- tho men paraded beforo him, would of 
course be caught first by the wearer of a badge*«ndiug.with thut 
number. Thai on such an occasion the coat hearing that number 
should have been worn by another nmu will appear to moBt people 
suspicioiifl. Golouel Henderson is of course nol personally respon¬ 
sible for this disgraceful proceeding. Ghiof Inspector Harris, 
.".peaking for him on Monday, said that he had given Mr. Palmer 
*• every'Tjieility to identify the man complained of, and had eveu 
l ionidied him with their private reports to assist him. Mr. Palmer 
attended at Bow Street and failed lo identify the man in constv- 
q uence of the numbers of one of the men having been changed—is 
proceeding which Colonel Henderson disapproved, although he 
believed it was done without any sinister motive." 

■ It is difficult to see what motive except a “ sinister n one, which 
I we may take to mean a desire to liirow dust in Mr. Palmer's 
I eyes and screen the offender, can have prompted such an extra- 
| ordinary action. Wo are driven, therefore to conclude th&t it was 
1 done, as perhaps the assault wus committed, out of pure love of fun 
! and liglil-heartodnew, and it is no doubt pleasant to think that the 
! guardians of Law and order are not such stiff pedantic characters 
j as, from tho bc verity of tho examinations proposed for their steps 
1 to promotion, they might be imagined to be. It is also refreshing 
to liml that the keen sense of humour suggested by this masquerade 
can lie fully shared by Sir W. Rise, who ended the proceedings 
ou Monday last with a singularly entertaining speech. After h© 
had dismissed tho case and Mr. Straight had remarked that “ the 
mystery remained the same—a constable had assaulted his client, 
and he was unable to discover who it wits,” tho presiding Aider- 
man delivered some words in praise of the general conduct of th© 
police. With what he said on this matter we are disposed in 
Urn main to agree. Thorn is no doubt) however, that a more agpro- 
priato occasion might have been chosen for eulogy of thejppbco 
than the very momeut when an inoffensive citizciihad jftHfd* 
under the circumstances detailed, to identify a peflioamsn who ^ 
luul assaulted him violently and without provocation^ W. 
Rose went on to say that lorbearance was necessary on the part 
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the public towards the poHee,and that had keen hardly con¬ 
sidered. If Sir W. Rom thinks that the nwesiary forbeanmea 
mmkn in submitting to brutal treatment without attempting 
to seek redress by lawful means, his statement may be accepted m 
correct. Bat fortunately tho people of London have something 
better to rely on in the cause or order than tho discretion of the 
police and their own forbearance. Sir W. Rose u considered 
it a duty to the police " to say that on the day of tho assault, 
feeling that a responsibility rested on him as a magistrate, he 
took particular pains to ride from the Embankment to the Tendon 
Hospital, and that he was bound to say, knowing something of 
military matters, that the arrangements were of the most complete 
character. What the responsibility resting on Sir W. Rose on 
that day was is beat known to himself; it is consoling, however, 
to know that he did not shrink from the particular pains of riding 
from the Embankment to the Hospital in order to fulfil it, and that 
his military knowledge enabled him to admire the “complete” 
arrangements of the police. What is yet more consoling is that 
this admiration was the result of “ ft very extraordinary coinci¬ 
dence which enabled him on that day to have personal observa¬ 
tion of the conduct of tho whole of the police.” This coincidence 
is indeed extraordinary, and of course, if the assault complained of 
did not come within the scope of Sir W. Rose’s comprehensive 
observation, it must have uxisted only in Mr. Palmer's imagination. 
The Alderman finished his brilliant speech by expressing his great 
satisfaction in dismissing tho summons, an announcement which 
was rooeivod with a burst of applause from the body of the Court, 
which, it is instructive to note, “ was densely crowded, principally 
with Metropolitan Police constables in plain clothes.” 


SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 

T HE geographical area of art is from year to year extending; 

as civilization advances, fresh countries rise into the posi¬ 
tion of art-producers and consumers, and, as commerce be¬ 
comes more and more world-wide, the number of foreign 
pictures annually imported into London is ever on the increase. 
The Twenty-third Exhibition in tho French Gallery, Pall ^Inll, 
of “ the Contributions of Artists of tho Continental School*,” once 
moro proves that the supply is practically inexhaustible. This 
Gallery was first French, tuon Flemish also; now it is little short 
of cosmopolitan, containing representative works, not from 
Franco and Belgium only, but likewise from Italy, Spain. Germany, 
Holland, and Sweden. England, likewise may be added to the 
list, by virtue of a few works of foreigners who make it their 
pleasure and their .profit to tako up their abode among us. The 
only omission of magnitude is the entire hemisphere ol* the Now 
World •, tho artists of the United States of America have, with 
very lew exceptions, no market or reception either in England or 
on tho Continent of Europe j they greatly owe their persistent 
existence and prosperity to a kind of mutual admiration society 
among themselves. These aboriginal painters have tho further 
privilege of being borne up to u seventh heaven by an aboriginal 
preSB. The u French Gallery,” still tho chief of its kind, not¬ 
withstanding formidable competitors, has become, after the con¬ 
tinuous elTorts of twenty-three years, lesi commendable for its ex¬ 
ceptional value than for its variety. The iuterest of these re¬ 
current collections no longer centres in bouio large master-work, 
such as “ The Horse Fair ’ by Mile. Rosa Donhcur, but is dillmed 
over a pood average of cabinet pictures, closely packed together, 
so as to epitomize distinctive and national schools. Recruits are 
from time to time pressed into tho service, wheresoever rising 
talent nifty declare itself with promise and with cheapness. 

Some old names, such us MM. Gdrfiine, Hubert, Breton, Meis- 
souier, and Duverger, still cling to tho Pall Mall walls os their 
former habitat. These geniuses, including Mile. Rosa Bonheur, 
have boon so often passed under review as to need no further com¬ 
ment, especially when their performances aro little more than tho 
small by-play of the studio. But several French pictures come 
with Hie credential of having obtained honour in tho Paris Salon. 
Thus may be mentioned “ Sotting Fire to a Barricaded House at 
Villersexel, January 9, 1871 ” (121); the work is but a second-rate 
example of tho greatest battle school in Europe—that of Paris. I11 
the Salon wo remember to have taken a dislike to M. Udrumu's 
41 T/Eminence Griso” (73). Here Pcro Joseph, tho confidant of 
Louis XIII. and the unscrupulous tool of Richelieu, is seen iu his 
monastic robes, reading his breviary while descending tho groat 
staircase of the palace. A train of gaily dressed prelates, nobles, 
and officers at the same moment ascend. One aud all salute with 
low obeisance tho “ grey monk,” who, with immobile disdain, does 
not condescend Oven to recognize their presence. Tho situation 
just suits the withering sarcasm of a painter who is accustomed to 
look on life as a jest and to study history tor irony. The execu¬ 
tion, unpleasantly smooth, ill suits the keen satire of the sentiment; 
more in keeping is the detestable colour, gay as flowers, yot harsh as 
with a metallic ring. Nevertheless, not strange to say, all things 
considered, the picture obtained in Paris the “ medal of honour.” 
The renowned &L Hubert favours us with a small segment of bis 
cir cumscri bed art; a “ Water Carrier ” ia evidently a mere extract 
from the ofrtepented picture in the gallery of the Luxembourg. 
ftL Sfceton. the art apostle of Brittany, exhibits “ La Saint Jean ” 
057 )i <k ’F"* Bre decadence, which almost as a matter of course 
.gamea MfaiM fa the Salon. The painter here surrenders 
Sftroiqtwwrt wrturaMem for a weak and (kk& se ntiment. The 


motive is pretty enough. A circle of Breton girls, hwtjr in 
limb and clumsy in bouncing movement, dance shoot, f to- 
Ut fire. It is a scene of revelry by night, A pupil of M. 
Breton, M. Billet, retains with manifold advantage the msster'o 
earlier manner in “A Sbupherdese. Normandy " (145). The 
figure is almost statuesque in immobility, and grand and bibyl-liko 
iu power, in repoBe, ana in thought awaiting utterance. And yet 
the subject is merely a shepherdess. Another Parisian painter 
who of late has been making himself prominent is M. Bertrand. 
He became a few years ago much tallied about in contequouce of a 
luchryuiopc composition, Virginia cast by the waves on a sandy 
bench. His lines were then horizontal, lie now h ah gained suffi¬ 
cient strength to make the in perpendicular iu a couple of sentimental 
figures, trite us they cun be,“Marguerite” (149) and “Lesbia,” 
the dead sparrow and the empty cage of course included (168). 
But these creations—not of the imagination, but of memory 
merely—scarcely having innate force to stand on their legs firmly, 
the artist one© more betakes himself to tlie safer horizontal atti¬ 
tude of the human form divine in a lull-length life-size “ Magdalen” 
lying pone on the hare ground without a scrap of drapery as- a 
symbol of her return to chastity. The picture is little short of 
despicable. All tho works wo have seen by M. Bertrand are dis¬ 
tinguished by & soft nerveless handling corresponding to a 
mawkish sentiment which seems to suit precisely the tastes of our 
English connoisseurs aud purchasers. 

Alow gleanings here gathered with discriminative oyc from foreign 
lands will further indicate the varied contents of this so-called 
“French ” Gallery. We hardly expected to encounter landscapes 
by the Hwede M.Wahlberg, on artist seen on a huge scale and in 
great- power iu the national picture gallery of (Stockholm. We 
La vo long been of opinion that the landscape art of Scandinavia— 
seen chiefly at the capitals of Copenhagen and Stockholm— 
might with advantage be introduced to the English public. Tbike, 
for example, the local landscapes of forests ana of fiords painted 
by the Norwegian M. Morten Muller. We scarcely like to men¬ 
tion that they wore formerly sold on the spot at ridiculously low 
prices. Tho stylo affected by the host artists in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark is borrowed from Dussfddorf; but the sub¬ 
jects aro for the most part national. Hm Kurus, professor of 
painting iu tho IhiFstsldorf Acudemy, whoso early work, “The 
Thief iu the Market,” we remember tunny years ago 
by virtue of its knock-down force, has changed, and not 
improved, his manner in his latest achievement, “ Point de 
rose sans epine ” (56). lie loses the vigour of his touch, and has 
colour becomes guy,'crude, aud artificial. Thia great master of 
naturalism obtained one uf the loar “.grands prix ” accorded to 
nations foreign to Franco in tho International Exhibition ol‘ 1867. 
England was thou excluded; such is the estimation iu which our 
first artists are held upon tho Continent. Pictuns by Professor 
Knaus are comparatively rare in this country; one reason bang 
that his works are bought up ougerly by his own countrymen at 
high prices. AVo are happy to renew acquaintance with Professor 
Diez ; “ A Horse-Fair iu Bavaria” is eveu more in miniature than 
Mci^onier; the handling is smart, with somewhat of the chin of an 
etching. As examples of tho composite phases assumed in Conti¬ 
nental schools may be quoted Signor Pasiui, an Italian (21), and 
Honor Palmaroli, a Spaniard (69). Both these pi liters have done 
well to study in Paris, and yet they have not quite sold tkoir 
birthright. The best chance "for the'revival of the cognate arte of 
the sister peninsulas of Italy and of Spain is not by contact with 
Germany or with England*, but by companionship with France, 
by far the foremost school in Europe. In this eclectic GoUory 
landscape art is represented by a few distinguished mines—-MM. 
Lambinet (19^ ami Corot (88j, both Frenchmen ; M. Clays (43), 
a Belgian, ami M. Muntlie (49), Chevalier of tho Order of l^opolu. 
But wo notice as a littlo si range that not a single landscapo finds 
11 place on tho Hue; the plus is that landscape does not tell iu 
Exhibition*. This seems a more cruel snub than even the Royal 
Academy has yet inflicted. 

The Marine Gallery, Now Bond Street, has a character of its 
own; its domain ia the wild uremi ruled of old hy tho during and 
dashing “ sea kings.” Denmark, a kingdom wliich Blands as a 
Jutland and breakwater between stormy and conflicting waves, lias 
of Into years given birth to a race of painters as brave os her owfl 
Vikings and fishermen. MM, Sorensen, Mdby and Neumann have 
won European renown in internationaloxhibitionshy studies ofocean 
local in Northern colour and iu crisp and cast-iron articulation of 
wa\e-forms. Whoever has sailed in the Mediterranean and then 
in the Baltic will know how “dork and true and tender is the 
North,” mid how *• bright and fierce aud fickle is the .South.” Un¬ 
fortunately the Sinai 1 Art community in Denmark is riven asunder 
between two hostile camps, one boasting of the name “ national,” 
the other suffering obloquy under the term “ auti-natiouak” Temper 
and mutual hatred work the destruction of so small and dismembered 
a kingdom ns Denmark. Yet these sea pieces, not to be approached 
in London siuce tho days of Clarkson Stanfield, prove that mtirino- 
pointing eannot die among a nation of mariners. 

Tho General Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawing**- -“.the 
twelfth ”—might bo curtly dismissed as tho worst ever seen in 
the Dudley Gallery. Nevertheless we gladly praioed to do justice 
to some of the best works in it. At the emtse ^et us pay 
tribute to the management for the fair play shown, to landscapes. 
We have before stated that “ in the French Gallery” not one 
landscape was allowed a place on the Hue. Her* in the Dudley, 
on the contrary, about tiriMy landscapes obtain that distinction, 
the reason no doubt being that, while the French Gidlery kmatu- 
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rally strong in the figure, the Dudley is weak. These thirty 
landscaped may he reckoned as a third of the total on the line, 
two-thirds being accorded to figures, Roughly, the relation he* 
tween . landscape and figure in this collection c*f 592 works is, 
numerically, one-third landscape to two-thirds figure; therefore 
the hanging would seem to respond to tho claims of the con- 
Htitncncy. The artists deservedly made prominent are Mr. J. 
0 . Moore, Mr. Clifford in portraiture, Mr. llemv Moore in sea 
pieces, and Messrs. Fahey (253), Frank Walton (56S), Stocks 
(106), and Aston (343) in the wav of miscellanies. Wo cannot 
compliment Professor Poynter on “ Michelangelo ” (527), u 
character whom he is supposed to affect to understand. The blade 
Professor shows himself a plagiarist from his grand original j 
the figure is evidently inspired by the Jeremiah in tho Sis tine j 
the. architectural nicho would seem to be suggested by the marble 
stalling which cribs and cabins “ the Moses.” The” worst part, 
the drapery, is the most original. The figure and the treatment 
lack the dignity and olevution innate in Michelangelo. 

^ The Society of Lady Artists, “ re-organized in 1865,” manages to 
live partly by the pecuniary aid of donors and life subscribers. Wo 
have long been unable to understand why this Exhibition should 
exist at all except os a charity, seeing that there is not ouo of the 
very many London exhibitions that docs not acknowledge, at least 
in art, “ the rights of women.” But, perhaps a little unfortunately, 
“ rights ” hitherto have grown up out of merits; lienee tho need of 
an exhibition on the basis of ctcnierits, for the benefit of “ lady 
artists” possessing little else than tho ardent ambition of making 
themselves conspicuous. Few persons—except contributors who 
come to see and admire their own performance*—could cure 
to visit this out-of-the-way Gallery, were it not that about 
hnlf-a-dozen “female artists" who lia\o made a murk else¬ 
where kindly come to ilie rescue of an unknown sisterhood. 
Works by Miss Thompson (.5-4), Mrs. Jopling (2), Miss Sophia 
Beale (1), Miss Edwards (9), Mnihinio Bisschuo (49?), and Miss 
llilda Montalba (246), have something more than promise to 
commend them. But what are these among a multitude of six 
hundred and sixty-six performances, with the audition of three or 
four hundred rejected abortions. 

In conclusion, we may cast a retrospective, glance at the oil- 
pictures, drawings, and engravings of the late Mr. Wnlker, Mr. Fin- 
well, and Mr. Houghton—three kindred painters united in art,and 
not separated in death. These collective works li ive. in posthumous 
exhibitions and auction marts commanded, rts they ieecrvcd, con¬ 
sideration from an appreciate0 public. The tl.r V ' umpamtively 
young painter, though akin, weie not ideiitienl. S\ aikvr was moat 
of the artist, Pin well most of tho poet, ilouirnton most of the 
storyteller. And y«t they hud much in common ; they looked at 
nature in the same way, they Jo veil her in her simplicity, and yet 
they raised her above commonplace. Especially they hit by a 
happy accommodation on the innate relation between landscape 
and figure; the expression in the figure was ol’ttn not so much in 
the face us in the attitude, and the angles or graceful bends in the 
drawing of men, women, and children found responsive J-armonies 
in tho growth of trees or in the detail of foregrounds. Moreover, 
tho rcmurkublo and often eccentric compositions cf these pajntam 
were removed from the atmosphere of common day; nature was 
seen through a flood of light und a fever of colour widen seemed 
to transport a dun l^ondon model to tho region of the tropics. 
.Such hot-bed art appears, as we. said when recently treating of the 
short-lived Fortuny, to perish as a frail plant iir the effort of 
blooming. Aspiring artists who offer things “ new and strange ” 
die first, while established Academicians who lnuo long *,orn out 
their last idea live for ever. 


REVIEWS. 

TIUDEA UX\S LETTERS TO ELLIS J 

H umphrey frideaux, Dean or Norwich, f? ; a the 

earlier John Prideaux, Dish up of Worcester, both bre the 
same foreign-looking name, and both came from ‘he same part of 
England. Yet we are told that tho Bishop was of humbta birth, 
while the Dean was of an ancient and honourable fiunily. 
Genealogists may settle the seemmg paradox; but it is certain 
that, in the case of very great families, it almost always In*vpons, 
from whatever cause, that tho name is common among smaller 
folk in the neighbourhood. It is so at Alnwick; it is aj at 
Berkeley. Whether the Dean’s branch of the house of Pridoaux 
was so great as all this, we do not know; but tho contrast between 
the alleged ancestry of two divines of tho same century whom one 
might have rashly taken for father and son is anyhow remarkable. 
Our present business, however, is not with Bishop John, but with 
Dean Humphrey, and Dean Humphrey’s letters are a memorable proof 
thu* love of learning docs not excludo either love of gossip or of 
plainUv,5i of Bpeochin retailing gossip. It may even seem consistent 
with u certain share of spitefulncss, or at least love of fault-finding. 
But no much the better; if Pridoaux had been more inclined 
cither tu keep things to himself or to tell them in a more solemn 
fashion, he would net have written such amusing letters as he has 
writ ten. 

* Letters of Humph .vw Pridtnux, sometime D#m ,f 3 o vich, tu J jJk 
JS lUt, sometime U.iJtr Secretary of State. Edited by Edward Ms ide 
- -- Printed for the Cstuden Society: 1875. 


Vrideaux’s namo is still well known by his works, tho Connexion 
and the Life of Mahomet, This last is a specimen of the way in 
which in his daf it was thought to be the duty of a Christian 
controversialist to do nothing Dut revile and misrepresent the 
founders of tho rival religion. In Mahomet Prideaux can see 
nothing but a “wicked impostor”; indeed his book itself is 
“ tho True Nature of Imposture displayed in the Life of 
Mahomet ”; and it is accompanied by a “letter to the Debts,” to 
print* that Christianity is not open to the same charge of impos- 
tui'o ha Mahometanism. There is a long distance between this and 
tin* Life of Mahomet by Sir William Muir, though tho modern 
author is clearly as firm a believer in Christianity as tho Dean 
himself. 

Hero however wo have to deal with Pridoaux only as the 
correspondent with John Ellis, who lived from 164^ to 1738, and 
employed the greater part of that long tiaio in various offices ill 
tho public service, including u seat in moro than ono Parliament, 
lie himself left 110 descendants; but two peerages, those of 
Noruumton and Clifdcu, belong to descendants in tho female line 
from one of his brothers. Both he and Prideaux wore Westminster 
scholars and Christ Church students, and their friendship must 
lime begun ut Oxford. Prideaux’a letters fall into two divisions, 
those which were written at Oxford, and those which woro written 
in his later life ut Norwich, where ho was first Prebendary, and 
afterwords Dean. And certainly both at Oxford and at Norwich 
he made it his business to tell his friend all that was going on 
around him. If any ono wishes to soo something of the personal 
details of the Uuiversity, and even of the city of Oxford, and after¬ 
wards of the church and city of Norwich and tho county of Norfolk, 
he cannot go to a better source than these letters of Prideaux. The 
worst thing is that, if wo ure to believe tho writer, his lot was cast 
at both places among an unusual number of worthless and con¬ 
temptible people. Wo can well believe that both at Oxford and 
at .Norwich there were many things that might havo been better; 
still Pridoaux'* accounts always read as if he were disposed to 
make the worst of everybody and everything. Let us hope, at 
lcat.t, that- Dean Fairfax of Norwich, “our brutish Dean,” “ this 
horrid sot. which wo havo got for our Dean,’’ “ one of tlie greatest 
beasts of nature,” may not havo been quite so bad as the zealous Pre¬ 
bendary makes out. Better-known people at Oxford do not faro quite 
so badly us this; hut Prideaux bus something to say against most 
people there also. Every one Knows the lines of which the burden 
is ■* 1 do not like you, Dr. Fell ”; and Prideuux, when at Christ¬ 
church, seems to have been much of the same opinion. Prideaux 
took much interest in the University Press, with which Fell had 
much to do. Here is a specimen :— 

\V«* have gnt annlher bookc of Dr. \Villi.M\s in the presse, beside which 
nellm.g 1.- tu to ox perled fioui us thsit is wmUi the puhlickuv«w,Mr, Dean 
.it pii -n iiL it-aleing 111 must vile small businesses, t inu.it confine most of 
Ins ilr .-ignes arc shallow, and 1 am sure ill conduce very little to tho ad- 
viuk ciucnt of ii-.u-neiiig mid knowledge. We liavo scarce as yet set forth 
any boo he of worth, neither can I jwrswudc Mr. Dean to attempt any, his 
im-ware to nil my proposals booing, it will not sell. A ftibio hath lately 
cuiik: forth ft on us; if you hear anything of it pray inform us. I must 
rmiicnsc. since Mr. Dean hath taken the liberty of invent wing a new way of 
‘■policing and usojiig it therein, which 1 thinke will confound and alter the 
analogy" ot tho English tongue, y l I doe not at nil approve thereof; and I 
could liartyly wish that ho would be 11 Joiner by the experiment, that we 
may have uoe more* of it. 

What changes the Dean would have made in spelling does not 
appear, but Prideauxa own spelling waa emtainly of tho bixest. 
A little before this lie com plains tluit “ now all our faculty places 
are filed with touts, and those which formerly bud the learnedust 
and 1110-jt eminent men in the University are become the refuges 
of dunces uml knaves.” This sounds odd when wo read just before 
that “ liock hath wriglcd iuto Ireland's faculty place.” By faculty 
place Prideaux means tho low lay studentships of Christ Church, 
whose holders took degrees in law or medicine; and “ Lock” is 
no other than the famous John Locke, with whom one might 
have expected Prideaux to have more fellow-feeling. Nor do our 
“ gree/y townsmen” fare any better. In 1679-80 ho writes that 
“wo have gotten Imre a very' od fellow Mayor of tho Town, who 
seems to have been put into this oilico to serve the Presbyterians,'’ 
“in which office he ucteth to the utmost folly of phanaticisinc, 
nmlcsLeiug both tho University and town." Other places are not 
much ruuro approved of tlmn those in which Prideaux lived 
himself. In 1675 tho town of Northampton was burned, os may 
bo remembered by any one who has seen the statue of Charles the 
Second over tho portico of All Saints’ Church there. Large 
collections were made everywhere for tlie rebuilding of the unlucky 
town, on which Prideaux thus speaks his mind■ 

Our town affords little news worth your knowledge ; y* which is most 
talked of ut present is what each collcdge contributeth towards the rebuilds- 
ing of Northampton. Our sc hollars are ridiculously liberal to this phanati- 
ml town. If all others should equal! them in their contributions. North 
Hampton would get double what it lost by lieeing burnt. Snob ridiculous 
pride and emulation in giveing much havelng soo possesst all oar schollors, 
y 1 poor rogues that Arc scarce worth 40* thinke tuemsalfes undervalued if 
they give not 20. Most of our fellows of houses are in this humour 4 but I 
thought 5* us great an almes as 1 could five or that rogny town deserve. 

All this certainly shows a carping spirit on theptrthftto writer, 
or at All events tho spirit of one whoblurtod out to «n 
everything that he thought; hat in.some 6 t thhltdVfli idfieh he 
tells it is plain that there ween " Mthe 
University which needed rafantt; 

President of Trinity, wei:<5yi# 

Baliol was Dr. Thomas Otioi, ^ 
and understands hnriiia^.fiiiil&fr 
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guilty of absurdities which renderotJi him contemptible to the 
young men of the Town.* “ Out of a desire to be & tool in print/* 
he published a controversial dialogue, and he certainly seems to 
have preached in a very odd way. The present members of his 
college will be inclined, like the Homeric heroes, to boast them* 
seive» hotter than their forefathers when they read 

There is over against tf&llol College a dingy, horrid, scandalous alehouse, 
fit for none but dray oxen and tinkers and suon as by gocing there have made 
thcmnelfes equally scandalous. Ilcro the Baliol men continually ly, and by 
perpetuall bubbeing ad art to their natural stupidity to make themsclfc* 
perfect sots. 

The Master rebukes his men, telling them “ of tho mischiefs of that 
hellish liquor cold ale/’ upon which one of them, “ not willing so 
tamely to no preached out of his beloved liquor, made reply tliat 
“ the Vice-0 banco]our s men dranke ale ut the Split Crow, and why 
should not they to." Tho old man u immediately packeth iiwuy ” \ 
to the Vice-Chancellor, but, finding that that dignitary thought 
woll of ale and did not care to stop his men from drinking it, ho went 
back again and told the Balliol men that. “ since tho Vico-Ghfiu- 
cellour gave his men leave to drinko ale, he would give them leave 
to: soo now they may be sots by authority.” 

It is plain from a great many of Prideaux's stories that drunken¬ 
ness was in his day a moat prevalent vice in the University. It is 
pleasant to turn from these scandals to his accounts of tho doings 
at the University Press and of his own studies. Prideaux was a 
diligent student, and some of his judgments on books show real 
discernment, though others sound nowadays a little startling, lie 
lived in an ago when perhaps more was done for tho sound study of 
English history than ut any other timo down to our own day; but 
on such labours he looked with scorn, lie did indeed allow some 
merit to tho collection of Gale j it would 1 m*, he says, an “ acceptable 
work” to carry out the design of printing “ Guild us, and other of 
the most unnent British and Saxon authors, several of which 
have never yet been printed.” Hut directly after ho says that 
“ Tony Wood, our antiquary, having pored so long on old monkish 
storys, at lost dotes on them and is turned papist." llo then 
comments on tho folly of spending time “ on rukeing togoathcr 
such dotages," and adds “And this is Dugdale's case who on the aarno 
account hath embraced tho same religion.'* Tho charge was quite 
untrue with regard to either Wood or Dugdale; but that it should 
have been brought on such grounds shows the notions of tho times. 
Tho editor odds in a nolo that, when the Monaatieon was first 
published, “ some looked suspiciously upon that work ns n means 
to further tho restoration of the monasteries, preparatory to the 
ro-cstablishment of the Romish <roligion.” When wo remember 
that ideas of this kind lived on long enough to afibet. in some 
degree even tho mind of Hallaiu, wo shall hardly be surprised at 
finding Prideaux speaking in this way. Yet Prl.luaux was a 
scholar, and, like most men of bis age who rend at nil, he read 
further within his own range than men commonly do nowadays. 
Besides tho Parian (Jlironicle, which he published in bis Marmora 
Oxouiensia, he was set to work on John Mclelns, whom ho did 
not like at all. But he persuaded l)eau lull to print (he Greek 
Fathers, and wo find him busy with the Anecdotes of Procopius. 
To his correspondent, os a lawyer, Ins remarks, ** I doubt not but 
that tho relation ho givetli of tho founder of your civil law will 
surprise you.” He does not enter julo the question, which to some 
may seem more surprising, whether this book of gossiping and 
impossible libels can really conic from the pen of the great writer 1 
who brought back Greek historical composition, after so many 
ages, so nearly to tho level of its best days. In another letter he 
sketches a course of reading for a friend of his correspondent, who 
wished for “ u method for reading tho (neck and Latin histories." 
lie begins amusingly enough:—“ If he be a gentleman, Dr. Hod's 
universal history m English will be sufficient for him ; but, if he 
be a scholar, ana desires to read the best historians in the original,” 
he is to begin with Herodotus and go steadily to Aimnianus. 
Prideaux clearly had no notion of a later fashion in his University, 
which stopped at the sacrifice of Tisssphemos and started ugaiu 
with Tiberius or Galba. With regard to the last name on his list, 
he exactly hits the truth when ho says that Ammiunu*, “ although 
to his language is very barbarous, is however a most excellent 
author.” fcjorno of hie judgments are curious. “ In reading tho 
Homan history, it is to be observed the faith full eat narrators of it 
are the Grecians, and that more is to he learnt from them 
than the Roman writers themselves. He therefore holds that 
“ Dionysius and Dio in those things they treat of arc to bo pre¬ 
ferred to Eivy and Tacitus.” For Dionysius ho has an admiration 
which is almost startling:— 

Tho original and first foundation of tho Kmimn Bropin* is nov win-re bolter 
treated of then in this author, which I thiakc to to much the best ot any 
that relates tho actions of undent times and tho most diverting. 

But there is something in this more than one might think at first. 
It iB only about Dionysius being diverting that there need be any 
difficulty. A modern reader would probably say that Dionysius 
is diverting, though in another sense than that which Prideaux 
meant. But once believe in the early legends of Rome as a real 
politi cal history, and we can at once see why Dionysius should be 
preferred to Livy., Livy, with all his faith, never foraot that ho 
was te lli ng a beautiful story. Dionysius thought very little about 
mere story-tolling} he was far too much in deadly earnest for that. 
To him the insti&rtions of Romulus were just as much, and just in 
the for political study as the institutions of 

m&Nfchfc had most; likely not begun to doubt, and 
to one whomi«^N{te4forh»^wfc«nqu%ti^^ 
Dionjsta* ttiwld ••«*« ^ .^^c^iant than 


Livy. No one will dispute Pridoaux’a judgment when be say*, 
“As to tho life of Alexander, 1 judge it not written by Arrian.” 
But his notions of the last days of independent Greece are a little 
shallow 

What coii icR after are actions for the most part soe obscure as that they 
deserve noe historian, and 1 know none they have except Polybius, and feu 
relations are nalber or the Roman then Uveftk affaires, Greece in hia time 
bcelng inaUu a province of the Roman Empire. 

Sorau may perhaps think that Prideaux was more at home with 
Greek and Latiu authors than with English. Here is a piece of 
criticism:— 

He £Sir Richard Willin'! likewise riu.wrd mo an Italian romance, 
Archadia Do Hnuizara, to which S' Philip Kiriuy was toholdon for his, that 
toeing as he assured me only a bare translation of this. According to my 
judgement of lii* price, I thiiike it could not have been much worse if lie 
had ruado itbiinsdfo, although it hath tho luck to bo In soe high esteem 
among women and foolcs, who know not bow better to bestow their time 
then m reading such like Itotoh tra&h. As for my part, 1 must confeese 
lnysclto to he utterly ignorant on whal account S r Philip Sidny hath soe 
great repute among us, 1 knoweiug nothing of him that mayut the least 
deserve it, only the world conceived great hope* of him, which, if be had 
lived, perchance he feiuid never huvo sutUfycd, and bee er this os little re¬ 
membered os other men. 

Directly after w« read about the Duchess of Cleveland’s sojourn at 
Oxford, and her putting one of ber sons into tlio hands of Dean 
Fell:— 

Her [tliirjd son was with her, who toeing, she told Mt. Doan, bora in 
Oxford among tho so hollars, shall live [soiuje considerable time among 
them, especially since he is far more apt to receive Instruction! then his 
elder brother, whom she confcsselh to bo a very koekisb idle boy. Tho 
mi inuring before she went she sate at least, an hour in her coach, that every 
body might se her. 

Tho “ knelt isk *' boy wits Charles, Duke of Southampton; the on© 
of butter promise who was born among the scholars was George, 
Duke of Northumberland, who was actually born in Merton College. 
Elsewhere wo hear bow “old Cart ret of Ano” (Cartwright of 
Aynho) has left behind him “ a vast estate, which hath been col¬ 
lected togoathcr by much thryft- and niggardlyncsae,” and how 
“ 2 little cirles will have 25000 1 a peico, which before they are 
marriageable will grow to 11 much greater sum. 1 suppose," he 
adds, “ tho King muy put in for some of his bastards.” It© eom- 
.nionts on “ y* which bo bath here with us,’’ namely, tho Duke of 
Southampton, who “ is kept very orderly, but will ever be very 
simple, ami scarce, T buleivo, ever attain to tho reputation of not 
hi eing thought a fool.” “ Nel G wyn ” figures in another story, told 
on the authority of au Oxford alderman. 

Tho whole book is curious. Prideaux bad at all events tho 
great merit of writing exactly as he thought. 


IIOMKRIC SYNCHRONISM.* 

f ITITTS work is grounded on the discoveries which seem to have 
-JL been most recently made in two very distinct quarters, both 
of which may bo found to reflect some interesting light on tho 
date of the Trojan war, tho ouo directly, the other indirectly 
indeed, but hardly less instructively. Tho one is tho presumed 
identification of certain remains long hidden deop below the soil 
at Hissnrlik in the Tread, the other the fragmentary record of 
events connecting at a very primitive era tho history ot tbo Greeks 
and Trojuns with that of Egypt. Both these discoveries*—for such 
wo may assume them to be, however imperfect and immature as 
yot— do undoubtedly assist in determining tho date of tho war; 
but we are not sure tliat they give us any such help in ascertaining 
the time of Homer, understanding “ Homer " in tho sense which 
Mr. Gladstone attaches to the name, as the master who com- 
osed, not substantially only, but in almost every detail, the 
liad and Odyssey as we now possess thorn. For such is the 
contention of Mr. Gladstone, which he has enforced with vast 
learning and ingenuity in many previous works, and which every 
one must admit, to be worthy ot the highest consideration, thougii 
a great number, perhaps ft majority, of modern critics still profess 
themselves unconvinced of it. Our present, object is only to in¬ 
dicate briefly some of the points in which tho recent discoveries 
bear upon this question. 

That “llomer*’ was a Western and notan Asiatic Greek, and 
that he lived before tho “ Return of tho ilemclidco ” or the Doric 
invasion of tho Pcloponnose, which ejected the descendants of 
Agamemnon from Argos, and reduced tho Achaian name from tho 
general appellative of the Greek nation to that of an obscure tribo 
or a narrow strip of sca-coo*t, is Mr. Gladstone’s standpoint. Tlio 
uastion has been abundantly discussed, and there can bo little 
oubl that, granting u Ilomor/* tho well-known, arguments in its 
favour strongly predominate. Assuming tho time of Homer to 
have been within one, or at most three, generations from the war, 
he might very well have possessed himself of minute and accurate 
knowledge on all its particulars, and have visited and examined 
the site while its genuine traces and traditions were still fresh \ 
and this, if we remember correctly, iB a point on which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone has particularly insisted, along with other believers in Homer, 
in his former publications. It is since his latest writing on the 
subject that Dr. Scklieimran has made the excavations which have 
given so much fresh interest to tho ancient deha* >. ’Fron^theee 
we can, it seems, actually determine the reel sit© of TSoy * and. 
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after uncovering the remains of two, or, we believe, three later 
dries, tbe traces of which are clearly too recent to be those of the 
-Aiioierict hold of Priam, wo light at last upon a stiU earlier eotteke, 
or stratum of ruins, bearing murks of destruction by lire, and com¬ 
prising The foundations of walls, gates, and tower* corresponding 
in character with those of a suitably primitive era, cud containing 
a vast number of objects, in gold, in copper, and in baked clay, 
more or less clearly marked with lines mul figures rnwio of which 
luay bo thought to boux reference to the mythology of the presumed 
Trojan epoch. There is found abundance of copper, but very little 
bronze; and those accordingly who maintain, vwlli Mr. Gladstone, 
that Home? lived within a generation or two of t-iio war will be 
continued in their constant rendering of tho Homeric *«A#cuv 
by 44 copper.” lint, on the other hand, there is also u \unt 
uiuounl of stonn knives and hulcliois : and in tin: entire abstMico of 
iillu.Mim to weapons til' atom* in tho poems we scorn t*» Jmd our¬ 
selves in a period earlier than •* llomcr," not. by general ioua o:d>, 
but by centuries* The redo graving* which nppoar on cluy and 
metal indicate also an unthjuiiy of hundreds of years, as compared 
witli tho references contained in the poems tu works of skill and 
objects of aesthetic taste. To this we npi=.t add that these ioniums 
present us, as yet, with m» ^pi-cii ileus at all of many ohjei ts winch 
hold an important place in the 4 * manners '* of the I liad, such as 
the parts and funtilmv of chariots. Mr. Gladstone's explanation 
id' this untoward circumstance is rather far-fetched, lie suggests 
that the best and most valuable articles were? exhausted in the Jong 
course of tiie war, while stout* implements, too mean to Ijo noticed, 
remained in store, 1ft* is obliged to contend that the sculpture 
of tho ah add of Achilles. evpireiU; in design and in execution a» it 
is re pi chou led by the poet, due to his own imagination wholly, 
and that ho actually saw nothing more advanced in art than 
almost shapeless scratches. We apprehend, however, that, tho 
plain inference from those iii'Ls ir, that 4 ‘ Humor*’ bolong> after all 
to a period quite iudeUrminaio, but long aub.-tequoriL to the war, 
and Unit tho fniuiliuiity with the locality anil other circumstances 
with which our sanguine critics *u ireeiv credit hint i.> to ,t gie.it 
i imaginary iu themselves. 

Wo tear that we nmv bo doing Air. Gladstone some injustice 
iu passing go lightly over matters on which he has thoaght long 
and found occasion to express hinneli decidedly. ikit uiir reuiail.- 
must be taken at their ■worth as enreory im]»*iions r.*liu r than w 
ei it leal judgments. The '■••eoml jmrt of tin: bonk be ore ns will 
tend, however, if our view ol’ I he tacts Lrouuhl forward is correct, 
to cuntirm tht: apprehension 1 hat the reive*-©* of .1 ]i:\ ]>io|ug\ will 
extend rather Hum contract the intenal b 'l**. • on the \\ nr ol Troy 
and the composition oi‘ the Homeric poems. Foi in lids o.,_-i», 
ns in the other, tho recent di-tcow rics, il h »icli limy really giv. seem 
to throw back the war to an tartier epoch than lui> luih-Mio hvn 
Mipposed. Thus, for iiisimee, the in.-’Criptioie*, a> now mrerpreuj^ 
by curtain Ificurb inquirers, place the conmnnceuie*.; of the 
nineteenth Egyptian Uy :■ isiy about 14^2 n.c., and the aei&^ion of 
liumeses II.. U10 Sescxstris of the t i recks, about 1 |m, Monuments, 
it apjKsara, can now bo deciphered. which point to u combi nation of 
various peoples in Asia Minor nguin.-t tho powers of this mighty 
conqueror, jn the fourth year of tiis reign, 1406, among whiuit u*o 
may discover names which it is supposed can on , > stand for the 
L>cures, thu iHrdaniaiis, and others which occur ;n tho Haul in 
alliance against thu Greek invaders. Now, to follow the precise 
statements of Homer, the Dnrdaniuns lirst gave tln.ir name, to the 
people of*the Trend, who in the third generation received from 
Tru» the appellation of Trojans. lu-oin thence live more gene- 
in Lions bring us to tin* death of Hector and tho fall of Troy, and 
from these data Mr. Glad stone calculate* that **tlie settlement of 
lJurdunia was probably founded between 14**6 and 1406 n.c., and 
the overthrow of Troy, on the winie basis of computation, would 
probably full between uSO and 1226 n.c.,” that is, Iroin one 
hundred to forty years earlier than tin*, data commonly received. 

If, however [he tontiUli^j. we are tu read the in.-■■ripiiiiiit hr meaning 
that those? Dardanfcn* were Dard..muns of Huh, :'**> npjie.'irs to he h< Id hj n 
writer of authority (At. Lcnonnuuf), a new and rat lie r important element 
is introduced, and we at oni/i the tone «*1’ lving llos. Wk must then 

fcuppo*o that the rivalry.of the Dunlmi mul Trojan names for t>.rni.>.iird 
bupreinncy had lasted fur one generation ? and the cmnhination 

against UamcM*» II. thus ojK i-uit*. with a com ipmuling ilitleivueo uu the 
dale ol’the foundation of Dardunin. Kur. im Huh was not founded until 
some ninety years, more or In.-*, after Jhudauos, it follows that if the 
uaiud of the city was known iu 1406 n.c.. the epoch of Dm-duno* is thiowu 
back to 2496 at the latest; . . . thus the epoch of 1 he r i ruicn is thrown 

buck At least to uIh/uI 1316 fl.C. . . . Aecordiug to this piece of 

evidence, the overtluoiv of Troy might have hern as late as rjjo n.c., or ast 
carl y as 1326. 

Wo have allow'd Mr. Gladstone to speak for himself, because he 
depends in his calculations on the exact accuracy of the Homeric 
account of tha generations of the Trojan rulers, on which our 
readers may perhaps placu Jess implicit reliance. If, however, we 
may accept his conclusions on this point, they would scorn to cor¬ 
roborate tli© inference from local discovery that the war is of much 
earlier date than that usually assigned to it. The monumental 
inscriptions at Karnok are now said to furnish further testimony to 
the same etibet as that which has just been referred to. It was in 
the reign of Thothmes HI. (1600—1550) that the power of 
l£gypt vrsto at its climax, and extended over the Greek peninsula 
and the i sla nd s. Aftoi that era the maritime ascendency of this 
meat people was abated. In the next generation after Rameses H. 
Egypt was herself attacked by a combination of foreigners, among 
whom wo read + b© names of the Achalans and Laconians, as 
well as tho Tyrrhenians and Micplions, at a dale which may bo 


placed about j 345. Now it will be found, on eXaminaUen of tho 
Homeric poom, that this era exactly coincides with tho period 
when thu Aehaians held that ascendency among tho tribee of Greece 
which Homer so evidently assigns to them, nut which certainly 
passed away very soon Afterwords. This, then, must be a ok&e 
approximation to the epoch of the Trojan war, and that jsqettt 
must again be fixed within such limits as tho interval between 
1345 Mir. and 1285. _ . 

i t has lKrt*n shown already tlmt the recent local discoveries indicate 
a great interval of limebetwi on tho war and the composition of the 
poem. The now hi stone a l dit>co\ cries tend apparently in tho same 
direction. That the author possessed sonic vaguo traditionary 
know bulge of Kjrypt, which shaped itself in very exaggerated 
forms mul colours iu liia iiuagination, is clear enough ; but can 
we suppose that such remarkable facta as a recent supremacy 
of Egypt over Greece und Asia, and a strong reactionary move¬ 
ment ngoinst her both oast mid west-, could have occurred witbiu 
two or three geuerationfl before the war, ami have passed into 
such complete oblivion wit kin two generations after it that 
41 Homer,’* not poet only, but Tin Lionel historian as ho L», shoitld 
make no rofuroiieo to it whatever V This ©oetna to us quite 
inadmissible; and it is important to observe how both the 
local nud the historical disem cries seem to concur jn discre¬ 
diting it. Without pretending to put forth a definite theory 
of the composition of the Homeric poems, wo »hould be ern- 
bolduiit d by the result of these double investigations to iiuiist 
nil l In* more strongly on tho indications of a much later origin for 
them, in their present form, domed from the manners they depict, 
und still more, from tho langua^o in which they aro delivered. Wo 
an* lVi*t* to admit thul wi* have ns yot met with no satisfactory 
solutiuu of 1 ho probk'iu of their existence at all; it id far easier no 
doubt to pull down theories in this case, as in many others, than 
to build one up; but the very novelty of thu views to which 
these recent inquiries introduce us muy dispose us to wait patiently, 
und not without hope, tor turthei* light, and to receive with tho 
greated -.itihlkfiiiou the roulrihiiiious tu our knowledge which n 
boi.k like this of Mr. GHil.-;one’s puts so dearly and vuidlv 
before us. 


WYI.UP/S r.XTKRKAh POLICY OK INDIA.* 

riHIirt volume is a reprint of essays written in tho intervals 
-1 of business by u young member «il‘ tho Rundmy t'ivil 
Service, who whs prenmturely cut oil* from what, %vo doubt 
not, would have been 11 very dwtinguislml career. The 
editorship of Mr. W. W. Hunter is a guarantee that the work is 
all thd literary accomplishments can make it. Thu chief interest, 
howeyor, lies more in the diameter and services of the late Mr. 
Wyllie 1 lam in the writings; aiul from thu introductory mmnoir, 
as well as from a few other independent, sources, wo select tho 
following facts, which may hu\o attraction both for friends nud re¬ 
latives and for aspirants in tho.-o advantages which, coupled with 
frightful drawbacks, the Indian Civil Service now holds out to a 
coin pet imr public. The son of 11 military officer of tbu Horn bay 
Establishment distinguished in Cucdi, Afghanistan, and Sinde, 
young Wyllie was educated at tlm Edinburgh Academy, at 
Cheltenham College, and ul Oxl’ord, where he gained one echolar- 
sliip at Jiinctdn and another at Trinity College. After obtain¬ 
ing a hrsl-class iu Moderations, he was led by domestic 
reasons to compete for an appointment hi the Indian Civil 
Service, gained the eleventh place when twenty-two were 
successful, and reached India towards tho close of 1856, 
ju.it after tho attainment of his majority. After a short 
residence at Satuim, he was Appointed Political Assistant in 
Kiittiawav, and w lu*n ho had learnt district work for two years and a 
half iu that province and in others, he had the good fortune to bo 
selected, for bis merit and capacity, for employment under the Chief 
Commissioner in Oiulli. This involved the unusual occurrence 
of a transfer from one Presidency to another, and the selection 
is in itself a clear proof that young Wyllio’s talents hod 
already bueu appreciated by his superiors. His work ns a 
district officer in that, splendid province, which in just twenty 
yearn has passed from thu middle ages to tho close of tliu eighteenth 
century, led to an appointment first in tlio Oudli and then iu tho 
Calcutta Secretariat, the dream of many another ambitious young 
civilian. This was in 1862. In the remaining livo and a ludf 
years of liis service ho passed through tho Homo, Financial, and 
Foreign Departments, six months of some years being spent 
at .Simla, and the remainder at Calcutta. Hut it was in tho latter 
department that his talents were matured, his experience <of ex¬ 
ternal and internal politics acquired, and his natural aptitude 
for periodical literature stimulated and developed. Yet, in spite 
of tho attractions of the Calcutta Foreign Office, the old 
hankering after University honours returned to him, and he 
took advantage of a trip "to England of nearly eighteen months’ 
duration to reside at Trinity Oolite and to take his degree. We 
are by no means certain that tins course ought to be Jbold up 
admiringly as a precedent, or that we can copadendously. reoosn- 
mend it to other competitioners. In Mr. Wyllios peculiar case it was 
rendered feasible, sad. it may have been right. Hat in the majority 
of instances a Civil servant who has begun to grapple with ane of 
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omfctporiod of life for examinations and another for active 
work, and official capacity is a matter not to be gauged by 
stiff papers and columns of mark*. On bis return to India, Mr. 
Wyllie was fortunate onough to secure tbe confidence of the 
Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, and bo passed the latter part of bis 
earner in studying Control Asian and frontier polities under 
a statesman of consummate experience, in mabtonug, analysing, 
and replying to the muss of correspondence which is entailed on 
the Indian Secretariat, and in making those contributions to an 
influential political journal which an* the justification of the 
present work. Early in 1868 Mr. Wyllie was compelled to 
take throe years’ fnrlougb, and ho never saw India again. Ilia 
contest for Hereford, where ho defeated the lute Atlornoy- 
Gonernl, Sir II. fiaggdUay, is probably moro easily recalled to 
tho minds of many readers than his Indian career. Ho gained 
the second Beat for the borough by n small majority, took his 
place in the House of Commons, hut was unseated ou petition, 
owing to what Mr. Hunter truly terms “the excessive zeal ni an 
indiscreet supporter,” who, bufore taking tho Liberal electors to 
the poll, had given them a breakfast. The rest is soon told. Ex¬ 
cluded from the House, and unable to return to a profession vs bich 
he had advisedly abandoned, ho paid a visit to Paris ; and after a 
year died of cold and inilainmation, which were too much for a 
frame already weakened by malarial fever. It may bo twirl, in¬ 
deed, that bo hud never been actually free from disease oiuro 
first, attacked in Goozemt. His Indian service had pre\ knotty been 
acknowledged by a Companionship of tho Star of India. 

. That the late Mr. Wyllie was a man of solid education, con¬ 
siderable accomplishments, engaging nmimers, and most, estimable 
character, must be readily acknowledged by all who knew him. 
Nor do we wish to impugn tlio merit of several of the papers of 
which the volume is made up. I bit, while wc would have 
young civilians imitate Mr. Wyllie's honesty and lose of 
work, his geniality, his wide sympathies, his skilful combination of 
official diligence with literary grace and brilliancy, we think it 
most desirable that ambitious public servants should not be 
tempted prematurely to desert tho path of Indian duty for the 
fascinations of English controversy and Parliamentary debate. 
Tho House, if it is to be, ns Mr. Upchuck deemed it,an epitome of 
English life everywhere, may wcll'iifford a few seats to Indian and 
Gokmial celebrities. But they should be emeriti. Bad health may 
he a very good miaou for throwing up a service where only one 
man in fifty can discharge his duties in a hill climate. But iiute- 

E hu deuce in worldly attains, which Mr. Wyllie does not appear to 
avo possessed, is surely a condition precedent to the desertion of 
a fine service and to a Parliamentary candidate-ship. This may 
appear somewhat ungracious, hut those who deliberately adopt an 
lias tern country as their own ought not to be encouraged to 
abandon it for such nu uncertainty ou politics in England. 

Tho articles selected by Mr. Hunter for reprint are by no means 
all of equal merit. There are two from the Edinburgh Review, two 
from tho Fortnightly, an early essay from the QtlettUa Jlevirw,tuui 
a long official note or prvvie on a recondite and exquisitely Oriental 
but suggestive topic, exhumed from tho Calcutta Foreign Office. 
We have no present intention of going deeply into tho various 
questions as to our duty or our policy in Central Ask which these 
papers raise. Iiut we desire to draw attention to Mr. Hunter's 
mode of dealing with articles iu which liieir late author expresses 
views which time luia not only not confirmed but hua disproved, 
and which the editor cannot endorse. Students of Italian point¬ 
ing* ore very familiar with the prima, the eeconda, aud the ultima 
maniera of certain artists. The foreign policy of the Government 
of India, which is the subject of the article in the Edinburgh 
Review, is in Mr. WylHe’s first manner, and it is also in lus beat. 
He then hod a storehouse of accurate facts to resort to, and a sense 
of responsibility to guide his pen. The paper is, in consequence, 
excellent iu language, convincing in statement, and Admirable in 
tone. The first of the reprints irotn tbe Fortnightly Review brings 
ns to the second stage. The author hod not yet lost all the tradi¬ 
tion* of his service in tho Foreign Office or tho seal of official 
reticence aud nu deration. He still sees his way clearly through 
the tangled web of Afghan politics; he stigmatizes tbe wild pro¬ 
posal to occupy Quetta with just reprobation, as untenable on poli¬ 
tical, strategical, and financial grounds; and he sums up by showing 
clearly that it was the wisest course to allow Shore All to fight 
Ilia own battles, and to help him by money and munitions only 
when he had recovered his paternal throne by sheer pluck. Mr. 
Hunter remarks that the author* had he lived* would probably have 
revised his opinion, and that he would not have expressed 
himself with so much certainty as to the impolicy of an outpost at 
Quetta. Of course n change in affairs at Kabul may modify tho 
opinion of statesmen older than Mr. Wyllie and almost aswiso and ex¬ 
perienced as Mr. Tinnier; but the main arguments against occupying 
an outpost at a frightful expense and facilitating Russian advance 
by mooting it ludf way, remain just as tough and unas¬ 
sailable as over. But this review will stand examination fur 
better than the second reprint from the Fortnightly* to which its 
author was unhappily induced to give the seusatioiial title of 
« Mischievous Activity*’ We read with some surprise Mr. 
Hunter’s statement that he has reprinted it 4 * with omission* aud 
uomfieations of expression,” such as the author f* Would have 
'himself made, had he lived-to reprint it at thkdato.” Surely this 
li ft wotetioa of a very weU-understood literary canon. Reprints 


And Mr. Hunter, admitting that he has touched up tKapicCura^ 
goes on to toll us that, after all, the likeness is a bad one. and that 
“ in every point dealt wiih, from tbe instability of the Amir* 
rule end tho danger of hiu administrative reforms, to the Seiwtan 
complication, and tho evil effects of the Ambala Durbar in Russia, 
and J’crfiia, 5 ’ tho events of the last five years have fidrified the 

S redid ions of tho essay. Mr. Hunter, with unconscious irony, 
a* dealt a severe blow at those who sneer at the officio! 
mind, and lie adds no less than nine foot notes to show indis¬ 
putably whore and how the writer wont astray. The truth is 
ibat this paper bud for bettor have been omitted. Released- 
from official restraint, barred from releronco to dull but exhaustive, 
andarciirato i-unices of information, and misled by tho orudereaeofi- 
mg'* of “ advanced thinker.-*,’’Mr. Wyllie surrendered his usual sound 
judgment, and penned what we are quite Hure lie would now have 
bnnn ihc first to con unit Jlmn ram sire Mari Jladriano. 

Tin* c. 4 «ay ou Western China ( Edinburgh Review, April 186S) 
is jn>t the kind of ureful paper which a clever author can put 
together from abundant materials regarding a country of whieh ho 
knows nothing from actual observation dr travel. It contains 
much valuable information, hut we must point out that the 
writers estimate of the “ decadence ” of China is entirely at vari¬ 
ance with that of Sir Rutherford Alcock, who, we gather from hi* 
recent work, lias a firm belief in the recuperative vigour and- the 
undiminished resources of that enormous empire. The remaining 
paper about the Kao of Kutch and his kindred is one over whiah- 
even the Prince of Wales's visit to India will hardly shed* a gleam 
of interest. But it is an excellent specimen of the sort of “ Note ” 
or “ Precis " which a young Fnder-Sorretarv will often havetodrow 
up. In Indian official parlance, officers of the Secretariat? write 
“ Notes." Viceroys, Governors, and Councillors write “ Minutes.” 
But., on nearly all vexed, unpleasant, and complicated subject* 
tho “Note*’ of tho Secretary or Ender-Secretary is usually the 
commencement of a paper warfare by the Indian Cabinet^ ami 
possibly the core of a Resolution which eventually dtarimeft 
tlio Imperial policy to the outside world. The point 
may arise in this way. Some Resident or Political Agent 

writes a despatch to* say that the relations between the 
Jam, or Kao, or liana, or Maharaja of some’ onfc-of- 
thu-way principality and bis nobles, never cordial, have- 
boon again unsettled. Thu little State is threatened with 
financial discredit, open warfare, or ruinous intrigues. The Shut- 
puffi, or Comniander-hi-Ghief, sides with one party because he is 
related to one of tlio Tlmkuors by marriage, The Mawtri, or Prime 
Minister, takes the opposite view because his gmndfotber had a 
| dispute ou a point of caste with tho gmnd-uncle of the Senaputti, 
tho merits of which no one hut Sir John Malcolm ever nromwed 
to understand. Mutters havo reached such a pitch that tee Para¬ 
mount Power is bound to interfere. On receipt of this alarming 
despatch, the dusty records of the Foreign Office, extending from 
the era of Lord \\V*lIesluv to that of Lord Lawrence, are brought 
out of their pigeon-holes.* Tho dispute, it seems, has never tailed la 
come up at intonate under various phases for a period of seventy or 
eighty year*. Lord Wellesley had sent Colonel Cloec to investigate 
tho matter on the .-pot. Tho Marquess of Hastings had brought tha 
inexpressible charm of his manner to bear on tbe disputants of his 
day, mid had prevented an outbreak even in all the excitement <rf 
the Muhratta and Pimlnrrie wars. The quarrel revived in the time 
of Lord Auckland, who patched it up somehow, until our reverses 
at Kabul gave him something to settle besides tho right! of two 
claimants to nouiiuate tho priest of a certain temple, or to invest 
tho successor to a fief by marking his forehead with a long streak 
of white paint. Lord Dallioiu-io, to whom this legacy had been be¬ 
queathed by Lord Ilardinge, reviewed tho correspondent of fifty 
years in a masterly minute, held that the sound rulo of Lord Wellesley 
should never have been abandoned, reminded the combatants that 
neither of them could draw a sword or fire a matchlock without 
incurring the grave displeasure of tho British Government, and 
earned, with him, by his sagacious reasoning, his colleagues in 
Council, tho whole Court of Directors, and the President of tho 
Board of Control. After tho Mutiny, the Prince and his turbu¬ 
lent barons had again to yield to tho dignified remonstrances and 
the stately presence of Lord Canning in one of his imposing Durbars. 
Lord Elgin handed over tho correspondence on tins inflammatory 
topic, moro bulky than ever, to Major-Geiiorol Durand and to Sir 
Henry Maine; the former a* being deeply versed in political prece¬ 
de!} Is, and the latter iu international law. I n short, the case iafoumt 
to resemble one of those old autl interminable Equity suits ik whieh 
every Lord Chancellor, at some period of his career, had held 
a brief or passed an order. In a comprehensive “Note/* the 
Under-»Secretary points out tho landmarks of the Imperial policy, 
arranges the prominent facts, sends adrift all aupesfiuois*. retto- 
ronccs, selects an important despatch by Colonel Tod, a wanting 
administered by Lord William Bentiuck, and a comprcnofe* in 
writing agreed to by the ancestors of theclftiuiante, bring* tihwiv {lie 
quarrel to tho very last telegram from the Agent, and thou 
it to His Excellency in Council to say whether the 
of a subordinate noble is to Imwi his forehead daubed by bis 
immediate feudal superior, or whether this grave. timer favoured, 
and indispensable ceremony can be porforwed only %' the 
Maharajahimself. “ Forms arft things . with said 

a master of this land of statecraft; and on the tight and timoty 
settlement of some mysterious point of etiquette, may. kjaag 
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merely the credit of a clever young official, but the contentment 
of a dozen u Barons,” and the tranquillity of a province. The 
prfcis of Mr. Wyllie, which ftally differs' little from the above 
sketch in scope or substance, ia ail excellent, specimen of what a 
young man who has just gained his first in Moderations may ho 
engaged on in a few years’ time. 

AVhttl we have felt it light to say regarding the not v ry 
judicious republication of one of the essays of Mr. Wyllie mint 
not be taken as a dissent from the eulogy* passed by All*. Hunter 
on liia friend. Heartily welcomed by the older nu*u of I 'ivil 
servants, honourably dbliuguishod »;v»m amongst the clever men 
of his own generation, Mr. Wyllie, in his loo short iviv.-r, hud 
already surpassed expectation, and had given reason to hope that 
lie would eventually win some of tlm highest posts in ili.< p 
ticttl or executive departments which it is m the power ot 
Indian Government to bestow. 


r.u.vsMrs ox ni.Gi: images.* 

T HE first edition of this book appeared, wo believe, more than 
thirty years ago, mnl Mr. Nichols had begun revising it, with 
a view to bringing out a second, a few months before his death. 
The preseut editor tolls u» that ho has made home further emenda¬ 
tions; and hoconsideis that the time i,s opportune fur a icpuhluMtiou, 
because, while at the period of its first appearance pilgrimage, in 
England at least, was a thing of the past, we have since witnessed 
a revival of the practice, though under altered conditions. We 
agree with him that these trcatiM** of Erasmus are worth reprint¬ 
ing, and mnny of the illustrative notes are useful and appropriate; 
hut there is too evident an aLLempL at hook-making about 
some parts of the volume. Long extracts from Murray's Hand¬ 
books and BOmo thirty pages of the Tinu-t' reports of pilgrim- 

K lo 1 ’ontigny, Damy-lu-Muiu.il, and Lourdes are quite out of 
in such a work. N'or can we congratulate the translator on 
his success in carrying out his rather nmlWslv o*t nutations dis¬ 
claimer of writing “ iu any polemical spirit.’’ Them is throughout 
f4ff}flui tliyipoaiti».n to make eontroversial capital out of the 
satirical comments ol x dp , 
translator is obliged to admit, a Protestant in the uidinury s-eiiie * 
of the term—still less, like himself, an extreme l ; itestaut. Kras* 
nma censured roundly the superstitious and nbusi-s provakmi in his 
Church at the time, many siucere Homan Catholic-* would no 
doubt be ready to censure them now if the reins of eccicsiiistic.il i 
discipline were not drawn so much tighter than they were in 
the sixteenth century. But a writer who himself composed 
prayers to the Virgin, one of which is quoted here, ent routing 
her to use her irresistible influence with her Divine Son, cun 
hardly be said to conform to any Protestant standard of ortho¬ 
doxy. The real interest of these Colloquies of .Kra.mms is his¬ 
torical, not controversial, and in this aspect they derive con¬ 
siderable interest both from the author and tho subject-matter, 
which is not diminished but increased by the circumstance already 
referred to, that Erasmus continued to the last, as there is no 
reafvon to doubt, a sincore Homan Catholic. And if “ it is easy at 
Rome to praise the Romans,'* Lbo greater weight must attach from 
that fact to his censures. His main design iu composing his 
“Pilgrimage ” is very clearly summed up by himself in the follow¬ 
ing passage:— 

In tho “iVregriuativ) UcligiimiR t-r^o ” I cpmum* iWu who have violently 
ejected all images from ehurvlu-s : nnd tin u ^vn*li im ruu mad upon pilgrim¬ 
ages uodertaknii under pretcat ot religion, t«»r which now cvi-u uNSM-iuiiujis 
are formed. Thu&e who hav« bueu to .Jt-ruvdi-m mx* «:all<>i| knights, and 
they call ouc another hvoihei •«, mui on Pulm-Suimiiv serioudy art a ridi¬ 
culous farce, dragging along an ass with a rope, themselves being not lmirli 
different from the woodeu boast they draw. Those who have been to Com¬ 
post eila imitate the same thing. Such iKTliirmamv* may be aliuwvd indeed 
as an indulgence of men’s fancies ; but it is not to be. borne that, they should 
claim any pious merit in them. In this colloquy those also are stigmatised j 
urho exhibit doubtful relies for real, who attribute to them greater vali 
than they are worth, or sordidly manufacture them for gain. | 

This view of tho matter ia fully borne out by the examination J 
of WilUani Thorpe, the Lollard, before Archbishop Arundel, about j 
a century earlier, a part of which is here reproduced by Mr. * 
Nichols. We subjoin one short passage.:— 

And again, I saide, as their workes show, the raof-t pm to of men nnd 
women that goo now oil pilgrimages have not thiaw forewidt* conditions mu- 
loveth to buMc them faithfulliQ for to have, l-'or, as I will know, .since 1 j 
have hill eft oss»id, t-xainin**, whosoever will, twenty of these pilgriine», and [ 
be shall not find three men or women that know surely a commandment of 
God, nor can they say their Pater Nostn and Avc Maria, nor tlirir Creed 
readily in any manner of language. And, as l have lenrue.il, and also know 
somewhat by 'experience, of these same migrants, telling the euu«vu whie 
that many men and women go hither j.nd thither now on pilgrimage : It is 
more for the health of their bodies then of their soulcs ; more for to have, 
rlebes and pronperitie of this world then for to be enriched w if ii verities in 
their sonles; more to have here worldlic and fleshlio friendship then for to 
have friendship of God and of his notate* iu heaven. For, whatsoever tiling 
man or woman doth, the friendship of God, nor of any other saint, cannot 
lie use' • , 1 -hout keeping of God's commandments. 

To which, and a good deal more to the same effect, the Archbishop 
rathe- oddly replies* — 

4 ud ‘he Archbishop (odd to me, l<eud iosell t thou seeet not far inoogh 
in this mailer, far thou, considerest not the great travaSIe of pUgrimes | 
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therefore thou him nest that thing that is praisahle. I say to thee, that it is 
l ight vvel done that pilgrims have with them both singers and also pipers s 
th.-it when one of them that goeth barefoot strikotli his toe upon a stone, and 
luivtct Ii him sore, end innkvrh him bleedc, it 1b well doue that he or bis 
lellovv hetiiu then a mmg, or else take out of liis bosom a bagpipe,-dgPAo 
*li ive nwrtie wiih such mirth the hurt of his fellow j for with such solace the 
truvuile and vvcaHnesse of ptlgriinet is lightly and merrily lioruo out. 

'The short Colloquy of Erasmus on Hash Vows points in tho same 
direction, as uiay 1)0 gathered from his own defence of it in his 
Jb l 'til it ah) Colloqu ioru w , published at Basle in 1526, which is 
worth quoting— 

Till* Colloquy on \ bit mg Sacred I'bu-ea cheeks tlic RUperstitinus and ex- 
t rav agiiui I alley of eeriain people who imagine it thuhuiglii of piety to have 
seen ,/eiu.srileiii : w'hithei, over eueli wide distances ol' sen nnd land, run old 
bishops, leaving their Hock, which ought to be tended j iliilhor go men of 
nude, deserlmg their families and lheir estates; thither go husbands, whoso 
(luldren and wives require sonic guardian of tHeir education and their 
modesiy : thither young men and women,not without great danger to their 
11101.il 4 and chastity. Some even go again and again, and indeed do nothing 
el :e all their lives; and all along the name of n-ligiou is given to Kupersti- 
ii<ui, love of change, tolly, nnd ru.-dim^s ; and » man who, contrary to tho 
do< 1 line of raid, debits hi, own, will currv oil’ (he credit of aanclity, and 
flatter himm-lf that he low fulfilled all the lequiremcnts of devotion. 

The “ Pilgrimage ” itself occupies about sixty pages only, nearly 
three Imndred more being devoted to Notes and Introduction. It 
describes, iu the form of a dialogue between Mctiudenius and 
Ogygiiw, tho pilgrimages actually made by Erasmus to the shrines 
ot Our Lilly al Wulsinghmn and St. Thomas at Canterbury, 
and .d ton hi be read through, us il stands, to be* appreciated ; no 
selection of extracts would do justice to tho general impression 
produced on the render's mind. The most interesting of the notes, 
though they do not contain much that is new, art? those which 
concern—to borrow tho phraseology of Henry VIIL’h Proclama¬ 
tion in 1538--“ 1 he death, which they untruly called martirdome, 
of Thomas Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury”; an 
event which must always have an important place in the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of England, whether we regard the murdered 
prelate as a patriot, aud a saint, or, according to the Royal declara¬ 
tion, “rather esteem him a rebel and traitor.” Mr. Nichols makes 
no secret of his own hearty adherence to tho Tudor view of the 
inciter. We have said that this ia the most interesting portion of tho 
notes, biit 'here an imporfa.Vi reservation must bo made. Eor two 
minor tractates of Krasin us, of very considerable historical interest, 
are embodied in these notes; indeed, to our mind, they ftro more 
deserving of a permanent place; in literature than tho Pnrctjriwitio 
itself. We mean the sketches of Dean Cold and of Arcfibiakop 
Wiirham. Co let was au intimate friend of Erasmus, and was in 
many respects like him both ill character and tone of thought, 
though a man of much deeper moral and religious earnestness, lie 
was a reformer iu the same aeuso that Erasmus was a reformer, and 
though he died several years before the beginning of the English 
Reformation, there is nothing to show that he would have gone along 
with the religious changes introduced, when tho movement passed 
beyond the correction of practical abuses, any more than Erasmus 
did himself, iu tho correction of prevalent abuses and superstitions, 
however, the good Dean displayed, not. like Erasmus, a mere literary 
enthusiasm, but an active and resolute zeal; nor did be preach to 
others what ho did not hinioelf consistently practise. Thus we are 
told that, on being appointed by Henry VII. to the Deanery of St. 
Paul's, which then, as now, was “ the foremost dignity of its kind 
in England,” ho considered himself “ called to labour, not to dignity 
merely, amended the decayed discipline of his Olmpler, and, what 
was then a new ihing, began to preach on ovory feast in his church, 
besides the extraordinary sermons which ho gavo sometimes at 
Court, and sometimes in Various other places.” A large congrega¬ 
tion collected to hear him at St. Paul’s, among whom Sir Thomas 
More was one of the most regular attendants. His manner of life 
was simple uud devout, aud lie spent large sums in charitable 
works. Of these, far tho best known, of cdlQrao, is the foundation 
“of a now school in the limits of St. Paul's, which he dedi¬ 
cated to the Boy Jesus,” perceiving, observes his frieudly biogra¬ 
pher, that “ tho chief hope of the State consisted in the judicious 
education of youth.” The masters were well endowed, that they 
might, teach gratuitously, and tho number of boys in the school 
was limited to 153:— 

Ho divided it into four npurtments. Into tho first boys enter as catechu- 
im-n.4, hut no one is admitted that in not already able to read and write. 
Tin! second receives those who are taught bv the under-innutcr \ the third 
t hu'O whom the upper-master instructs. These two parts are separated 
from c;u:li other by a curtain, which is drawn, or withdrawn, at pleasure. 
Above the master s chair is a sealed figure of beautiful workmanship, the 
lloy Jesus, in the attitude of teaching, whom the whole flock, on eutering 
and leaving the school, salutes with a hymn; and nbovo ia the face of the 
Father, saying, h’suu Auuitk 1 for these words be inscribed at my sug¬ 
gestion. In the fourth or last apartment is the chapel, in which divuie ser¬ 
vice may be performed. The whole school has no corners or cloBeta, so that 
it given no room for eating or sleeping. Every boy has Ids own seat on 
benches, gradually rising, uad at fixed intervals. Every class has sixteen, 
and the boy who heads his class has a seat a little raised ubove the rest. 
Nor Ih any applicant admitted indiscriminately, hut a choice is made of dis¬ 
positions and capacities. 

Colot placed hie hew institution under the control of “ certain 
married citizens " (the Company of Mercers) of approved character, 
for muons of which Erasmus has elsewhere given rather a curious 
explanation in his dialogue Ih Pronwioiatuau ; r - 

rfrtut. Thus John Colet , ;ruut worthy of perpetual rtmerobronce, when 
he had added a school for hoys i) the ihureh of BMnt Paid a, foiuttHhis 
greatest difficulty hi dctermi*dng to whom he fowl ooflrign the govern¬ 
ment of the institution. The bishops dsetf rack 4 matte* unworthy of their 
cam Tho schoolmen flracy (heir calling is ratter topelloct foes thin take 
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charge of school*, and think they have filled their office fairly If they do not. 
tithe the (schoolmaster. In colleges of canons the worse part almost always 
tosara sway. Tho magistrates either want Judgment* or favour private 
Interests. 

Xf». What plan did ho at lnat adopt ? 

tTram. He set over his school a married man, and who was rich in 
children. Ho entrusted its superintendence to certain lay citizens, of whose 
integrity ho thought so highly that he had good hope it would descend to 
their next heirs. 

It is difficult for a man who has been trained in a one-sided or 
defective system, and has become alive to its weaknesses, always 
to preservo the bulauce of his judgment; and there is certainly an | 
absence of all moderation in the lnnguuge applied by Colet to the ! 
■writings of Thomas Aquinos, though it may only mark a natural » 
recoil from the almost idolatrous reverence paid to them during 1 
tho later middle ages. “ Why do you preach up that follow/’ ho 
replied to Erasmus, “who, if he bad not groat arrogance, would 
not have defined everything with so much rashness and so 
much dogmatism, und, if he had not possessed some worldly 
spirit, would not have so contaminated the whole doctrine, of 
Christ with his own profane philosophy H ” But this impetuosity 
of tone was very unusual with him. There is for the most part a 
judicial calm ness about hit* estimate of men nml things which, in 
an ago of tierce controversy and sharp transition, is very remark¬ 
able. We are told, for instance, that he was not favourably dis- 

S need towards monasteries, and gave them very little, not that ho 
ianpproved of tho religious orders—for he had entertained the 
idea of joining one—hut because their members did not live up to ! 
their vows. To take, again what, has become a burning question in 1 
our own day, “ whilst he strongly approved of secret (or auricular ) 
confession, asserting that, ho had never derived from any other 
source so much spiritual consolation and mpport, lie equally 
strongly condemned its envious and too frequent repetition.*’ Jt is 
amusing to find that one of the charges brought against him 1>y i 
his porsisti-nt enemy, the Bishop of London, who accused him to j 
tho Archbishop of heresy, was “that, when in his si-imons be j 
had said that some preached from book (the It frit xs practice ; 
fuUuV'rd hg many in England ), he had obliquely reflected upon 
tho Bishop, who, on account of his age, was umi&limu'd to do so.” 
This frhows that the custom of preaching written sermons did not, 
as is often supposed, come in with the Reformation, and is rather j 
nn English than a Protestant peculiarity. The Archbishop treated j 
those malicious charges against Colot as they deserved, und this ' 
leads u* to notice in conclusion tlm.character which Erasmus lias 
loft of him. 

Wurlmui, flint “ true primate, not only in rank, but also in every 
kind of merit," has hardly had justice done to his n.-uuory. Mo 
was eclipsed during life by the. commanding figure of WoLex, and 
the dignified quiet of Jiis uneventful primacy ia thrown into tho 
shade by the stormy vicissitudes of the erratic career of hi-* suc¬ 
cessor. Nevertheless, Archbishop Wnrhnm presents a graceful 
example of that, sj eeial tv pc of tutfis sapient in which has in later 
days been admired, or its ubsencc dejdored, as the appropriate 
ornament of his high office. There is a story told of the 
lute |)r. f.’andlish once having occasion somewhat reluctantly to 
seek ail interne.vv, on some matter of business, with Arch¬ 
bishop lliivvley. Mis Presbvterian prejudices vveic strong, nnd ho 
was prepared to oncoimter a “ jirelale full of pride ** when he entered 
the uncongenial precinct* of Lamlietli Palace ; but ho was agree¬ 
ably disappointed. On his return he was heard to observe that the 
Archbishop seemed to move unscathed amul all the poiup of his 
surroundings (which nt that period was srill considerable) like 
tho Three f Uiildren in tho midst of the fiery furnace, and that lie 
hud never so truly felt himself in the presence of a man of Mod. 
We are reminded of this anecdote by Erasmus’s description of his 
genial and muuifieent patron:— 

Whilst very many others front mi- with marked kindness, so elliffly dots 
that my especial Mnscenas the ArrhliNhop of Canterbury, - or rather not 
mine only, hut tho patron df all tho learned, among whom f take the lowest 
place, if any at all. Almighty Mod ! how felicitous, how copious, how ready, 
is tho genius of that man!'what skill in conducting the most important 
busitu’Sh! how extraordinary Ids learning! llut then what unheard-of 
courtesy towards every one*! vvliat pi asanlness in address! so that, in a 
manner truly royal, ho dismisses no on*- from 1dm depressed. Moreover, 
how great and what rviifly Jiherality ! Lastly, in such an endnence of for¬ 
tune and dignity, what, an a lev-nee of piiili*! so that lie (done tipjKMirs to ho 
unaware of his greatness, in protecting his friends no on*-, is more faithful 
or more constant. I a line, ho is a true primate, not only m rank, hut in 
even- kind of merit. 


And after describing bow Wnrhnm discharged tho high and onerous 
duties of the Chancellorship, he thus proceeds:— 

Bur. at the wuuo time Jin was so vigilant and attentive in matters relating 
to redginn and his ecclesiastical functions that you would say he wu* en¬ 
gaged m no external concerns. Ilo found time sufficient to discharge reli¬ 
giously tho solemn duty of prayer, to perform mass alum t daily, to ho 
present besides at two or three service*, to hoar causes to receive embassies, 
to advise the king If any tiling of importance had arisen in court; to visit 
his churches, wherever his presence was required j to receive his guests, 
often amounting to two hundred; and lastly his leisure was given to rend¬ 
ing. For occupations so various he found one lift) sufficient, no part of 
which ho bestowed on hunting, none on dice, none on empty tales, none on 
luxiny or pleasures. In tho place of all llieso amusements lie had either 
w mt agreeable reading, or conversation with a learned man. Although he 
sometimes had bishops, dukes, and earls as hik guests, yet dinner was always 
finished within the space of ono hour. In the midst of a Mimptuous table, 
as Ins dignity demands, It is Incredible to say how he abstained from all 
delicacies. Ha rarely tasted wine, but generally, when already a septuage¬ 
narian, used to drink very wbak ale, which they there call beer, and even 
that v/yy sparingly. Moreover, when lie had taker tho smallest, quantity 
of food, vet with tuo kindness of hU looks, and the cheerfulness of hid dis¬ 
course, |»e enlivened the whole table. You perceived the same gravity 


either Wore or after dinner. He abstained entirely from suppers, or If 
some of his Ultimate friends, of which number we were, happened to be with 
hiui, he sat down, but scarcely touched the viands; but, if no such .com¬ 
pany were there, he spent the time of supper either in prayer or In reading. 
And a-x lie abounded himself in very happy pleasantries, but f»r removed 
from tiiitvmctfa or indecorum, so lie was pleased with the more free jests of 
JtiH friends: vet he shrunk as much from scurrility or detraction as any 
would do from a serp-nt. Thus this excellent* man made those days abun¬ 
dantly long, of the shortness of which so many complain. 

We have given somewhat copious extracts, aa the beat means of 
indicating to our readers what is chiefly of interest in this volume, 
it might have been compressed with advantage; hut they may be 
content to overlook a good deal of superfluous padding—which ia 
easily left on one side—for tho sake of the' really solid matter, ia 
the shape of reprints and illustrations, which it contains. 


BRIGHT'S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


S OME years ago, us we le«m from Mr. Bright’s preface, at a 
meeting of public school masters the want of a useful book 
nf English history for school teaching was spoken of. Against the 
books ordinarily ut*ed were objected—“ first, tho abscnco of histo¬ 
rical perspective, produced by the unconnected manner in which 
the fuels were narrated, and tho inadequate moution of the foreign 
relations of the country; secondly", the omission of many important 
points of constitutional history; thirdly, the limitation of the his¬ 
tory to the political relations of the nation, to the exclusion of its 
social growth.” It was suggested to Mr. Bright, who as Histo¬ 
rical Lecturer in three Oxford Colleges, and late Master of the 
Modern School in Marlborough College, is well qualified to judge 
what are tho requirements of toachors and learners, that he should 
“attempt to supply this want”; and tho firet instalment of the 
work thus undertaken, covering tho period from 449 to 1485,1s 
now before us. Mr. Bright tells us that “ it was nt first intended 
to approach the history almost entirely on tho social and constitu¬ 
tional side blit a short ti ini proved, what indeed we should have 
expected, that to do this would require such a constant employ- 
men l of allusions, and so much previous knowledge on tho part of 
Ihe reader, as to be unsuitable for a school book. Constitutional 
history, in fact, is neither interesting nor even intelligible until 
the actual cour.se of events has been thoroughly mastered; and 
still imuo is this the case with social histoij, which is, 
moreover, to a great extent a work of imagination. The 
Mages of the growth of society are not- recorded in chronicles 
or in Slate papers ; and history socially treated is, in truth, 
Ihn historians opinion upon tho mass of facts before him. 
Wheu the laws of social science havo been satisfactorily 
settled, we muv hope to sen some agreement among our philoso¬ 
phical and social historians; but at present the view they take of 
life growth ol* society depends very much upon their respective 
Mio^uicrasies. Mr. Blip lit, however, lets its know that the deci¬ 
sion •* to limit the description of the growth of society to a few 
comprehensive chapters und passages” was taken against bis incli¬ 
nation, although he adds that ho can no longer regret it, “oe the 
social tide of our hisiory has been ho adequately treated by Mr. 
Mrecn iu bis History of the. English People." It may bn easily 
supposed that si work on a plan approved by the united’wisdom of 
a meeting of public school masters is a more steady-going and lew 
new-fnugled production than that of the brilliantVriter to whom 
this compliment is paid, Mr. Bright half apologizes for being so flu* 
behind the times as to retain tho usual division into reigns, rather 
than “ disturb tho knowledge boys have already gained by tho 
introduction of :t new though more scientific division.” And so 
we lire allowed to keep to a method of division which, if not 
“ scientific/’ ul nnv rate rests upon foots, and not upon theories. 
Mu tin* other hand, the modern school will be conciliated by find¬ 
ing the starting-point of the book takon at a.d. 449, and not 
r-.t'. 55. Eor constitutional or social history this is undoubtedly 
right, and the author truly remarks that the Homan rule has had 
little or 110 influence upon tho development of the nation. Still a 
question might bo raised whether in a narrative history it is not 
useful to have a slight preliminary sketch of the British-Roman 
period. Wo should be h orrv to seo tho next generation grow up 
in ignorance'of the “ British warrior queen,” though it is well 
that they should be warned that it is not her posterity who away 
“ regions Cw.°nr never kue\v.” Il' we open the Old-Engliah 
Chronicle wo see tha*. its compilers, though assuredly they were 
well aware that they themselves wore Englishmen And not SVelah- 
me.n, yet thought good to begiu with the Britons and “ Oaius 
Julius, tho Emperor.” Mr. Bright dashes straight into his story 
without stopping to explain who the people then dwelling iu 
Britain were: — 


Tho dominion of the Romans in Britain bod been complete. The 
country, us fur as the Frith of Forth, bud been brought under Roman 
civilization, ltul iu England, as elsewhere, the continuance ofthat form of 
civilization laid produced weakness j and the iiiioottquUted Britons of tha 
North, known by the name of Piets, broke into the Romanized districts, and 
pushed their incursions fur into the centre of the country. On all si**ar tew 
nations outside tho Empire were breaking through its limits ami Jkre&tea- 
iug Hs existence. The danger which threatened tho very hfeartot tho 
Empire, from tho advance of the Goths into Italy, compelled the Rounds 
iu 411 to withdraw their legions from Britain, and leave the inhabitants of 
the island to fight their own battle*! with the Victa. 
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Still this opening has the merit of brevity and decision, and would 
be rlearj as tor as it go£>£, was it not for the mention of England 
in Britain before the English came there. We may here note a 
remarkable entry under the year 1137, in the table of contents— 

“ Lost national effort of the'English.” It is really sad to think 
that for seven centuries we have never roused ourselves to make 
Another national effort. However, to return to our heroic days, 
Mr. Bright gives a good description of the English conquest of 
Britain, and lays due stress on tho point that it was “ not only 11 
conquest, but a re-settlement.” When he uni irritatingly repre¬ 
sents the first recorded trial ol* strength between Welsh and Eng¬ 
lish, the battle of Avlestbrd, as an English victory, In? enters 
upon dobateable ground, as is evidenced by a recent, critic having 
taken Mr. Green to task for holding tin.- sumo view. These 
writers have, however, only followed the lead of Florence of Wor¬ 
cester, who says:—“Licet in e;t pugnu Hors occisus cssct, 
Hengst tainen vietoruuu lmbuit; et post h:vc cum tilio suo ..Esc 
regnare cocpit.” This may bo merely an inference drawn by 
Floreucc from the language of Liu? Chronicle, but it is at any rate 
not the, invention of modern authors. Mr. Bright is seen at his 
best when giving an account ol the general tendencies of a reign 
or a period, or when weighing one. political force against an¬ 
other. In such passaged his remarks are usually just and thought¬ 
ful, and clearly expressed. Thus, at the end of the reign of 
Edward IV., there is an excellent summary of the state of the 
nation under that prince, and the character of the monarchy he 
developed. Tim Introduction also, which givs a rapid sketch of 
■tlie political growth of England, is in many points good, though 
we cannot seo why “ monarchy by Divine right *’ should lit? called 
<* the logical offspring of feudalism.” Tin* tendency of feudalism 
was to destroy tho central authority in all but name : and “ Divine 
right ” is traceable to clerical and legal rather than to feudal in¬ 
fluences. Later on Mr. Bright shows that he understands tho 
hostile attitude of tho Norman kings towards feudalism, and ho 
gives the truo interpretation of tho oath exacted at tho Salisbury 
Gemot of 1086, which lias so often been thought to mark 
the introduction of tho feudal S) stem. Thu elaborate chapter on 
tho “ State of Society” from 449 to 1 o6f> would, however, havo 
been better without such frequent reference to “ feudalism. ” and 
“the feudal system” before any explanation of those terms has 
been given. Tho narrative is for the most part, dry, and in one or 
two places it reads us if it hud been hastily abridged, rather to the 
injury of the story. Thus, in the account of on*, of the many crimes 
■of Eadric Streoua, we read:— 

Kndrie had of course joined tho victorious party ; but again his per-is: nt 
treachery was tho destruction of llic country, ilo attracted to :i Hireling nt 
Oxford, tSigeforth and Morkore, TJu-gns of the Kivo Danish Burgle.. TK 
wife ot 8igeicrth was kept n prisoner, and taken in marriage l.v Kdmund 
Ironside, A'thelred's son. This Prince thus hccpiircd jnwsession of 1 lie 1 m vc 
Uurglis, nntl secured an influence which enabled him to take up a position 
in opposition to Eadric. 

Here ono of tho main incidents of the story, tho murder of 
Sigeferlli and Morkeru by Eadric, is left out, it rid it is never 
even hinted that Sigeferth's wife won :i widow when she 
41 taken in marriage"’ by Eadmund. Them is a v. mse break be¬ 
tween the, reigns of Henry VI. mid Edward IV., where all mention 
of the acknowledgment of Edward of York as King is omitted, 
and the render is left to guess that “ the young Ikarl of March ” in 
one page is the same man as “ Edward IV. ” iu the next. In addi¬ 
tion to its being a necessary link ill the chain of events, tho 
election or acknowledgment of Edward IV. bv tlu* lords in 
council and the people of London lias a constitutional import¬ 
ance which should have prevented its being overlooked. 80 
King Ludwig is introduced casually into tho narrative with¬ 
out any explanation hb to how ho 0,11110 to succeed Eudied. 
Nor do we think the relations between tho young King Lud¬ 
wig and iElfgifu are fuirly slated when the latter is de¬ 
scribed as one of the leaders iu “ a palace intrigue ” and 
as having “ obtained influence over the lad.” The brief nut ice. 
in the Chronicle, “ In this year Archbishop Odn separated King 
Eodwig and ./Elfgyfu, because they were too near akin,” implies a 
marriage, though an uncammical one, of which Mr. Bright, gives 
no hint. Bishop Birinus, the evangelist of tho West-Sax mis, 
should not have been reckoned among the misriunarica from 
Lindisfarn. lie had been comocrjted iu Italy, arid came “ cum 
eoasilio papre ilonorii ” into Britain. Erom the dates, iudoed, it 
would seem that he had begun his work among the We&t-Suxuns 
before Aldan established himself in Lindisliini. Amins Aidun’s 
presence in Northumberland was solely in consequence of iviug 
ttewuld's application to tho 8eots for a bishop, it is rather unfair 
towards the sainted King that mi unfortunate arrangement of 
tenses should make it appear as if, on coming to the throne, he had 
found Aidan already labouring among his people. 

Neither the text nor tho table of contents is by any means free 
from those slips of the pen or errors of the pivss which are of no 
great importance iu themselves, but which ure likely to mislead or 
puzzle learners. Eswx occurs twico when Wmex would scorn to 
be meant (pp. 20,21); “ Orford in Kent ” is put for Olford, as tho 
scene of one of Eadumad Ironsides victories over tile Banes. 
The Earldom of Mercia, which is said at p. 23 to have been re¬ 
stored to iElfguv after God wine’s death, should have been the 
Earldom of toist-Anglia. And it is almost enough to make Mr, 
Freeman fuel Hut be has lived and laboured in vain when Harold’s 
foundation at Waltham is twico called an “ Abbey,” even though 
the offence is mitigated by the further statement that it whs 
* occupied by secular canons.” ASthehed tho Unready’s ac¬ 


cession is in ono place dated 975, instead of 979, William of 
Normandy's first conquest of Maine should have been dated 1063s, 
not 1073. The day of his landing at Feverwey is not absolute^ 
certain, but Mr. Freeman gives the weight of his authority to the 
date of the 28th, not, os hew, the 29th of September. “ BwsshI of 
Norway,” nt p. 45, should he 8wend of Denmark j “ King Robert," 
at p. 5b, should be Duke Robert. The “ Dictum of Kenilworth ” 
should be dated 1266, not 1267. Tho “ Extinction of the Scotch 
royal family ” during tho reign of Edward 1 . is dated 1282, four 
years before the male line was extinguished by the douth of Alex¬ 
ander III. Tho great Statute of 1275, though rightly named in 
the text “of Westminster,” appears in tho table of contents as the 
“ Statute of Winchester.” Confusion on this point ought to have 
been tho uioro carefully avoided because there exists a real 
Statute of Winchester, passed ten years later. In tho text our 
attention is called to the form iu which tho Statute of 1275 is 
unacted. “ Tho present statute [of 1275] was said to bo enacted 
4 by the King by tho advice of his Council and the assent of Far- 
liimient.' ” This no doubt, gives tho sense, but it does not litdVally 
ti\ui.-lute the formula, and therefore should not have been placed be¬ 
tween inverted commits. The phrase “ assent of Parliament ” does 
not appear in the original, which, omitiing unnecessary words, 
runs thus:—“ Cos sunt les Establish mnnz lo Key Edward . . foa 
a Weyiuoslor a son primer parloment. general . . par eon conseil 
pur lo uhsentemeut. des EreeVoskos, Evoskes, Abbes, Friurs, 
Contes, Barons, et la 0 «»mmunaule do la tore ileokes somonis. . . 

Tho provisions of tho Btatuto of Mortmain, 7 Edw. I. utat. 2, ore 
described twice, in slightly different words: -first, th:it by this 
statute “it was forbidden, wilhout tho Kings consent, to leave 
property to religious corporations”; secondly, that by it it was 
enacted “ tlml no property should be given or left to the Church 
without, royal permission.” These statements seem to betray 
tho common confusion between iho 7 Edw. 1 . stat. 2, and the 
Geo. U. v. 36, also known ns tho Statute of Mortmain. There 
is nothing said in the 7 Edw. I. about leaving property. It forbids 
any transaction whereby lands and tenements may any wise come 
into mortmain. Again, it is not, as Mr. Bright states, tho Statute 
of Westminster (3 Edw. I.), which is renewed by the Statute 
of Stamford (2 Edw. TI.J, but part of tho “ Articuli super 
Cartes” (28 Edw. J. slat. 3). The Black Prince died iu 1370 — 
the year of the-Good Parliament—not iu 1377 ? and the omission 
of a figure—August 6 for August 26— -antedates tile battle of 
Cn'cy by twenty days; while Henry V. is said to have died 
•September 21, instead of August 31. Tho date given in one place 
l'or Richard Jj.’s marriage with Label of Franco - -1495, instead of 
1396— is so obviously an error that it will probably not mislead 
any one. John Beaufort, I kike of Somerset, who was beheuded after 
the affair of Hexham, was not “the third 1 Kike of Somerset who 
had died in these wars,” but the wcqpd. lJLis brother, Edmund 
Beaufort, appeal'd in tho genealogical tables ns “ Edmund Beau¬ 
champ”; Edmund, Earl of Bichmond, tho father of Henry ATI., 
is elevated to tho rank of Duka, and Henry Oo?u*tcnay, Marquess of 
Exeter, is called “ Edward Courtenay.” “ laird John Howard,” 
afterwards the “Jack of Norfolk ” wjic perished with “Dickon 
his master,” at Bosworth, should be John, Lord Howard, his rank 
Wing then that of Baron. Nor had he, ns stntod iu the text, 
“ married into tho Mowbray family.” His connexion with tho 
Mi 1 wbrays was, as Mr. Bright's own genealogical tables show, 
through his mother. 8ir John Old castle is said to havo been 
“ put to death, not as a traitor, but us a heretic.” lie was put to 
death as both. Tho sentence is to lie found in. tho Rolls of 
Parliament:—“ q lo (lit John, come Traitour a Dieu, & lloretik 
notoreinont ftpprovee, & adjuggo . . . ; it corno Traitour au Roi 
it a son Koialmo; suit amesneo a la Tour do Loundres, & 
d'illeoqcs soil troitie/. p my la Oitee do Loundres, tanq j as novellas 
fnrehes, on la parnche de Seynt Gyles hors do la barre do Veille 
Temple de Loundres, & illeoqes soit penduz Sc ars pendant.” 

Those av»* matters which may easily bfe set right in a second 
edition, but tho main fault of tho book lies deeper. In plain 
words, it is very dull reading. A history which contains a 
great deal of precise information in a small compass can never of 
course be entertaining; but it might be sharper and more spirited 
than Mr. Bright lias made it. His anxiety to crowd in as many 
facts as possible him probably a good deal to do with its general 
dreariness; the canvas is so full that no figure stands forth dis¬ 
tinctly. No boy, however intelligent, could possibly regard it m 
anything but » dry lesson-book; and with all deference to the 
public school masters, this strikes us as a serious objection. As 
M. Jum dain said of tho serenade submitted for his approval, “ Je 
voudrois quo vous la puseiez un peu mguillardir pur-ei par-la.” 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT AUSTRALIA.* 

A LL books nmy bo divided into throo classes. Tho first and 
most honourable class are the books which are written; books 
which spriug into existence in obedience to a genuine inspiration 
on the purl of the writer; which express definite ideas of the 
literary kind that must clothe themselves in the shape of a literary 
work. Secondly, there are tilts books which are imido; volumes 
supplied often quito independently of the capacity and taste of 

* 7’/ic Queen of the Coloukn f or, Queensland m / JUMvie it. By an Bight 
Year a’ Rchideut. London: Nuupson Low, Mutton; & Co. 187®.'*., 
SfitUihea of Australia* Life auu Scenery, By One Who has boefl a B sk 
dent Thirty Years. London : Sampson Low Sc.vSo. xty&» 
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the» producers, merely to satisfy some popular craving. Afld, 
lastly, there are the biblitt abibka of Elia, books which are no 
kookf; written, that is, with no literary aim, bat only u« a vehicle 
for convoying the opinion.*? or information of the author, just a* 
a scientific treatise, or a blue-book, or a sermon, might bo. As 
we have not all of us tho idiosyncrasies of a Charles ljfttnb (indeed 
the world would be quite an unworkable concern were Ibis tho 
case), these biblia nhiblia have a perfectly definite place in our 
literature. We criticize them on dliferent ground from the boohs 
which are books, and wo expect different things from them. It is 
only necessary to indicate in which class the work under notice 
is to lie placed. When we say, therefore, that the Quern of the 
Colonics will bo road, if rood at all, simply for its information, 
we at once put. aside all questions of style or external adornment. 
It is impossible lo say how many people beside “ intending emi¬ 
grants” may want to Know about Queensland; but those who do 
will not be disappointed if thov turn to this book. The author 
gives a very clear and practical account of the present condition of i 
that rising colony, especially ns regards its wonderful agricultural j 
resources. ' 

Tho large supplies of Australian beef which mo now con¬ 
sumed throughout this country ought to bring the agricultural 
districts of tho colonies especially homo tu men's Inwiuess and 
bosoms, and disabuse them of the still prevalent idea that the 
wealth of Australia consists chiefly in gold. This is very far from 
being the case in Queensland. Them nro indeed gold-lie Ids and 
productive ones at Gvmpie, but the colony possesses much surer 
sources of wealth in Tier soil, her lieautiful climate, and u const 
more favourable to navigation than that of any other part of 
Australia. In respect of climate she is particularly foilunate. 
Though, as lying further to tho north than any o'f the sister 
colonies, she has a grantor degree of tho sun’s heat, thi.j disad¬ 
vantage is more than counterbalanced by a breeze which every dav 
during the whole summer blows inland from the am. “ It. usually 
begins to bo felt about, y a.m., before which time it will be hot. 
But as soon as tho toiler feels the cooling breeze playing about his 
forehead ho is sensible of a wonderful change. Although the sun 
rises higher and higher until it shines dowu tho chimneys into tho 
ols on tho iiro, tho cool breeze tempers its rays and makes thorn 
eamblc. Were it not for this brec/.o, wo believe it would be 
almost impossible tor the European to do much manual work ill 
Queensland.” As it is, he can work with as much com¬ 
fort as in tho Southern colonies,^ and with more safety. The 
climate so favourable, to henltli is not equally so to agri¬ 
cultural purposes. Like all the. other colonies of Australia, 
the farmer 1ms much to tear both from drought und from floods— 
from tho former chiefly if liis farm i* on the higher land called 
the forest, from the latter if it is on the rich alluvial soil at a less 
elevation which is called tho “ scrub." I'erhaps it would on the 
whole bo more correct to say thut tho farmer, or “ settler,” so Here 
most from the ilood, and the cattle-feeder, or “ squatter,” from the 
drought; for tho industry of Queeiibland is childly divided between 
these two pursuits, the neighbourhood of the coast being occupied 
us a settled or agricultural district, and the rest of the colony 
being the unsettled or pastoral country. With the growth of tlm 
colony the tendency will bo to convert the latter into tho former, 
and all tho sympathies, as well us most of the information, of tho 
writer aro on tho sido of the settlors. At present, however, the 
profits on capital invested in squatting are very great. “Mr. 
Daintree, the Agent-Uenoml for Queensland, himself n squatter, and 
therefore speaking by tho hook, in his excellent handbook gives a 
statement showing that on u capital of 20,600/. there is an annual 
prolit of 3,795/., or 17 h per cent.., on fat cattle sold, wit limit any 
calculation as to the natural increase, while on a Larger capital tho 
profits would be considerably more.” A great impulse has been 
given to squatting by the introduction of mcnt-prv>erviug. Of 
ooutbo, the land occupied in this way is enormously greater than 
that which is settled. Itt the settled districts, which arc marked 
out by the Land Act, free selection for cultivation is lawful, whilo 
in the unsettled the land is len«ed from the Crown, Not less than 
twonty-tivo square miles can he taken in one block, the lease being 
in all cases for twenty-one years. For this area the annual rental 
is only 6/. 5s. for the first seven years, 12/. lew. for the second, and 
18/. 150. for the third. 

Aa hat beeu the case in all the colonies of Australia, tho 
prosperity of Queensland has often boon impeded by sudden 
fluctuations in tho labour market. Originally a penal aut tinmen t, 
the labour employed when squatting Hrst began to bo followed on 
tbo Darling Downs in 1829 was wlmt was called “assigned” 
labour—the labour, that is to say, of convicts assigned by the 
Government to tbe squatters and paid for only by rations and 
clothing, The squatters being thorn solves the magistrates of the 
district, it may bo imagined that this a val cm was open to all kinds ’ 
of abuse. An unscrupulous squatter might, if a valuable servant 
were nearipg the end of his term, trump up a false charge against 
him, or at least exasperate him to some attempted act ol' violence, 
hurry before a brother magistrate, and have him reassigned for 
a fresh term. In tact, the convict labourers were much iu the 
position of serfs, and when in 1S42 the district of Moreton Bay 
was thrown open to free immigration, and the convicts removed, 
the did squatters were not more pleased than the nobility of 
R w wi tt after the recent emancipation. Many schemes for tho in¬ 
troduction of cheap labour were tried without success; Chinese were 
brought ift, and coolies were proposed. But there can be no doubt 
thattife productiveness of the country would have easily mat the 
increase ui the price of labour, had it not been for the English cotton 


famine of 1863, which flooded the colony with thousands of factory 
hands totally unused to agricultural work t in four years tho popular 
tion roNG from 38,198 to 94,710. The Immigration Act not having 
provided for tho exportation of factory bauds, the country was for 
it while impoverished; and tho difficulties of tho farmer were 
iurtber increased by the discovery of tho Oympie gold-fields in 
1867-68, and tho rush consequent upon that discovery. These 
circumstances led to the introduction of Kanaka labour, a measure 
which hns been tho cause of the greatest possible stir iu Queens* 
land. Thu Kanakas are the Polynesian inlanders, who, according 
to tho Polynesian Labourers' Act which was paused in 1868, might 
bn engaged for u period of three years at tho rate of id. per atmum, 
besides food and clothing. It may well be supposed that the pass* 
i»g of this Act was looked on with the greatest disfavour by the 
poorer class of immigrants, and with suspicion by philanthropists 
and by the Government at home. Nor were the employers and 
exporters of black labour long iu giving tangible grounds tor these 
suspicions. It wna found that, many clauses of the Act might 
without much difficulty bo evaded, especially that which provided 
that the agreement with the Kanaka was to bo witnessed “by a 
consul, missionary, or nom* other respectable person, who would he 
requested to sign a document stating that the natives came will¬ 
ingly, and understood tho nature of tho agreement.” As, more¬ 
over, iu tho South Kcuh each chief is absolutely winder of 
the lives of his subjects, it was suspected tliat, by a judi¬ 
ciously arranged present to the chief, a certain number of 
his tribo could be induced to agree to the terms proposed, 
however unwilling they might really be to surrender tbeir freedom. 
These facte were quite eulliefent to rouse tho indignation of tho 
philanthropists, arid wo confess that from some of tho stories 
told in these pages there team to hnve been strong enough 
grounds for putting an end to tho traffic, quite apart from 
those personal ones which milwmccd the. more ignorant labouring 
classes against the labour which competed with them in the- 
market. Many members of tho Government of Queensland were, 
however, interested in the black labour trade, and it is impiobable 
that they would themselves have, agisted iu its suppression. At 
length, in 1871, a circular from the Colonial Secretary obliged tho 
Queensland < iovemmeut to put in force the clause of the Act pro¬ 
viding for tho bowling <>f a Government agent iu each vessel. 
Since then, owing to the pressure of public opinion, the black 
labour trade has gradually died away. Such is in outline tho 
writer's account, of 1 his interesting question; and it will bo seen 
by those who have rend Mr. Trollope’s book on Australia that 
the opinions of our author differ materially from bis. The 
real question, however, which must decide tho desirableness 
of introducing black labour is whether the European is capable 
ot doing the work required for some forms of agriculture, especi¬ 
ally that of sugar-growing; and this is a question which can 
only Ixi answered by those who ore well acquainted with the 
Queensland climate. These chapters on labour form perhaps tbo 
most novel and instructive portion of tho book. Those on the 
Gym pie gold-fields are also well worth reading. On the whole, 
though it is arranged in rather a disjointed way, there is a great 
deal of useful information in the Queen of the Colonies. 

Sketches of Australian Life und Scenery is a book of a 
different kind. It belongs to the order of books which arc made, 
and may be looked upon as dedicated to a peculiar class of 
renders. * Beside those who read books of travels for the sako 
of definite information, there are others who emu to exist 
aliuobt entirely upon this kind of literature. AVitli a sort of 
Puritan contempt for fiction, and yet. not studious enough to 
undertake severer studies, they are under immense obligations 
to those—and your traveller is just such a one—who can. 
offer them an intellect util food which, without putting too 
great a strain upon their attention, shall still afford a solid 
nourishment of fact. For them especially spring into existence 
those somewhat hybrid works called “ Sketches,” “Journals,” 
“ Trips to the Antipodes,” and tho like—hooks which, while they 
profess no.t to relate anything very new or striking, do nevertheless 
give tho actual experiences of the writer. The only other feature 
in 4 hook beside, that of fact which the:*© readers demand is that 
the events narrated should have taken place a considerable distanco 
olf. Given these two conditions, they are content not to be over- 
nice about power of description or delicacy of stylo, or even about 
tho novelty and excitement of the incidents related, l'erkaps 
it is the certainty u; an appreciative audiunco that produces 
the self-confident gavrulouane.-s so distinctive of books of this 
class. Doubtless the author knows that from the moment ho 
lands upon tho new shore, when in all probability “ the calling of 
the coolies, tho swearing of tho troopers, tho neighing of horses, 
and tho cries of the women, combined to produce a scone which 
may bo more easily imagined thau described,” they will follow 
his career with interest; that they will not weary of the record of 
how Captain Brown shot his buffiilo 011 Monday, rind Dr. Robin son 
returned with an empty bag on tho Wednesday; everything, 
an long as it really did happen, is ilsh for tho basket of auLh reader* 
as these. Tho “ actual objective existence,” as tho philosophic* 
say, of Tito AIulema, or of Rebecca Sharp, is unfortunately even, 
lees than problematical; but that the coolies did on that 
occasion rati out in the maimer hinted at, seems beyond all reason¬ 
able question. 

Now, as tbe existence of any product of nature is justified 
rather by its titnosB for the function it has to fulfil than by ha 
inherent beauties, we are rendered diffident in our crit icism of 
each * work by our imperfect knowledge of the mental constitution 
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of those for whom it is written. When, therefore, the author tells 
us thatau irresistible impulse ” prompts him “ to speak out and 
tell of the motloy characters, strange incidents, and changing cir¬ 
cumstances which make up tho episode of colonial life/' and asks 
us, as he does more than once, “ Why should I not try ? ” wo feel 
at onco that we have uo valid objection to otter. An 11 irresistible 
impulse ” is not to bo cainsaid, and wo can only hope that on im¬ 
pulse equally irresistible will compel an appreciative public to buy 
and read bis book. No carping criticism of ours, we can assure 
him, shall interfere with so satisfactory a result-, the less h c> ua tho 
book really seems rather good of its kind than bad. Tbo author 
cannot iudood quite rid himself of the gurrulo usings which distin¬ 
guishes his order. The keenest appetite for facts would, wo imagine, 
scarcely cure to be informed that at Melbourne as elsewhere people 
arft liable to be bitten by mosquitoes. ** i do not lbrget the astonish- 
mont with which 1 behehlmy face in tin* glass next morning. It was 
covered with crimson blotches, of various sizes; one eve swolion 
and painful. I bad not ihought of luu.M^uitoes when l decided 
to occupy a bedroom abutting on the river. 1 ’ Nor can we con¬ 
sider Dr. Lay s coachman Thomas de.'ervrig a place in a gallery 
of motley characters. Too much of the book is of this character, 
but there are loft very tolerable pickings Jbr those who lane tho 
leisure and the taste for such narrative^. The author ha- really 
lived through a remarkable period in the history ol‘ Australia, and 
describes his experiences sullicicutly well to make many of them 
very striking ami suggestive. lie bus, ua ho tells us, &e.*n three 
phases of Australian life:— 

Tho ensy-g'ung, comfortahlu tinv*s when the Mpiathr.s Tver.! king•», and 
used thoir wealth right royally. 

The bustling days of excitement, when the diggers were kings and mod 
their wviiUh right’madly. 

The settled, prosperous times when the b.inhs and mrr' h.into are king-, 
anil use their wealth right prudently. 

And the social changes which these three phases embrace arc 
greater than most countries pass through in n cent my, in i-pHe 
of all tho hints and gleanings wo may get from hriloriuiu or 
romancers, English and American, tho ora of the gold lever in 
Australia still wants its cafes sneer; so perpetually inn-rcaling from 
all points of view, moral, social, and political, must be the spec¬ 
tacle of a society subject to a sudden Ihu-lualkm or in-qui.-ilinn of 
wealth. The second phase of Australian lilc therefnu* fumiriies 
the author with his best stories and most sinking description 
Unfortunately these pages form hut a very portion of tho 

book. After about thu first third, which is .-apposed to take tn 
through thirty years of the writer's colonial life, we arc k ,,i .i. d 
upon the present time, ushered in by the arrival of the author s 
half-sisters from England, uud the rest of the book drag* to a cIom* 
with tho very slightest of love stories which wo ever remember to 
have road. Matrimony must be sadly on the wane in the colony 
if the author Call place tho marriages of J.j-.rie aud -Margaret amt 
the events which led up to them in the caugovy «ri *• strange inci¬ 
dents ’’ to which he lias been a witness. Hut we rather Ja.iry bo 
holds a theory which wo bait? always secretly attributed to Mr. 
Henry Kingsley —namely, that no human being-can ever be expected 
to read a book through to the end, so that tho const notion of its 
latter half is of the smallest possible consequence. 


LASLF/ITS TlMHF.lt TIllIKS.* 

A MIDST an abundance of interesting and useful books on orna¬ 
mental trees and timber, there has been a scarcity of aiiccinct 
handbooks upon tho commercial and domestic uspeet* of den¬ 
drology. Treatises on shipbuilding and naval con-true linn are as 
uninviting in form to tho general reader as riilily seimiitic 
botanical works; and Mr. Laslett bus obeyed » sound instinct in 
striking out a new path, and trying to convey information respect¬ 
ing tha properties, strength, and prej-ei ration of the chief timber* 
in use, whether lor ship or house building, joinery or cabinet- 
making, along with a lucid account of the trees which yield such 
timber. It w not indeed to be expected that such a book should 
be either amusing or untechnical; u is enough if it presents matter 
lor the curious to digest, und gives a zest to the work of the 
amateur planter not unconnected with thoughts of pro-pective 
profit, assuring the latter of the unappro.iehed superiority of 
British oak, and interesting tho former with details of African, 
Australian, American, and New Zealand hoes, which supplement, 
if they cannot supplant, the native commodity. From the nut me 
of Mr. Loslette life-long occupation, and tho opportunities lm bus 
bad, in the service of the Admiralty, of seeing the forests of the Old. 
and New Worlds, it is clear that he possesses great qualilicalinna 
for his task j and, whilst wo leave his figures and tables to practical 
and professional readers, it may be worth whilu to cull trmu tho 
volume a few points of interest lor the general reader touching 
the growth, structure, strength, niul weakness of trees, which uro 
closely connected with tho interests of man by land and water. 

^Tho introductory chapters place before iho’reader a clear idea of 
stem-growth in trees, of the pith or centre, or, in t hu tree’s converted 
’ state, its innermost layer of heart-wood, and of the medullary rays 
through the contact of which with tbo annual layers the sap ascends; 
Of the conversion of “ alburnum ” or sapwood, into “ duramen '' 
.Or heart-wood, and other processes of tree-life. In computing tho 
a tr ee by its rings or circles of liguino, Mr. Lastott seems 

’ • Timber qnd Timber Trec.i, Naim. and Foreign. Jly Thomas Lnslatt, 
Timtyr Xiu$*tur to the Admiralty. L-milun: MiuawlHim A Cu 1S76. 


disposed to leave open tho question whetbor in tropical climates 
each of th“S6 represents a year’s growth, or whether .in such 
regions three or four layers may not have been formed in the same 
period of time. Generally, however, ho accepts the rule os a guide 
to a trees age at the time of lolling—that is to sav, where thujgjngg 
urn clearly delated and concentric; whilst in other cases recourse 
must be had to historical uud traditional records. Tho evidence 
which these circles utlbnl of tho duration of life in trees is one of 
the curiosities of vegetable longevity. As indices of deterioration 
in, trees pant maturity (discernible of course by examination after 
Jelling), our uutlmr note* a white or yellowish-red colour at tho 
bull, the latter passing into ft red or a foxy ” hue, wliieb betokens 
extensive decay. A more virible token, however, is when tbo 
topmost brandies glow' stunted and “ stag-headed,” for which 
reason trees should bo chosen for felling which have their top 
brandies tlrori:/, pointed, and vigorous. Upon the question of 
growing ftneh trees as the oak in sheltered places or in tho open 
ground <>r hedgerow, it ia found that tho former make, the softer 
wood; through lack of breathing-tqiaee, but “ have tho eompen- 
siting advantage of being very Ireo from local de'eets.” Tho 
latter are more productive of the “ cracked uus,” tis the woodman 
calls them, which contractors covet for umy purposes, und which 
are, with all tlo tr lower Literal br.ioeln jmich the harder and 
more compact. Mr. Lislutt shows, wlial would at Jirel sight pooui 
pmudoxieal, that trees improve in form, sliupdiness, uml straight 
growth nut M> much when young us later on in years, and then 
very gradually, lie also notes a fact which is the basis of ouo or 
more of hia subx'q 1 ent theories, thut variations of temperature, 
violent storms, und lieivness to sea* or large rivers atfecl tho 
quality and rate of growth of trees. It is a plausible conjecture that 
these have to do with that particular defect iu lrec3 which ia 
called 41 cup-duke,” and which consuls in the separation—mostly 
in the region of the loots -of two of the rmiceulrie layers, Jroiu 
defect of collusive mailer. (hip-.-h.ike is often limited* to partial 
di-junctiou oi this nature; but win re it ia complete, it is apt. to 
pejvud i ili** tree to its serious detriment in the limber-m.nket. 
Ollier “sUikc-i” aro the. hiurtsJtuk", extending in various bad 
splits from llie pith to (wo-thirda of the diameter of tho 
tree, and shn s, or dells, which radiate from the centre or 
pith to tin; circumference of llm lice, und render it useless for 
board- or Mutdl scantlings. This last deli ct is eouuiuuimL in lives 
grew ii on a sandy or l.icky soil; but all the 1 hue limit the con¬ 
vertible quuutify of timber in a tree where they occur, as do also 
overe -ounces, and external .swelling.* miring from uver-c-lore 
pmiung of brandies’, though the burrs on llieo.ik limn thu puncture- 
tii»n ot in-eels do not ulk-et its qmdilv, and in Ao.aiim ami 
Tiuhev walnut-wood is enlnmced in value V, a mottled figuring, 
which h prized Jbr veneering. it. is by giving Hu; details oi tlicsa 
defects anti Inui-s, and .showing how to detect m* pnvenl them, as 
well u;> by a labul* r record of experiments mi lurgi r -.-i idling.* 1 instead 
of aiunllt r pieces of wood, as was tin* old fashion, that Mr. Laulott 
mm*- at enabling rile engineer or architect to select tho species 
niu-t suited to his pm pose, to determine the scant lings, and to 
economize the. process ot euiivevrimi. 

! Auioug the three distinct a|i*rics of Lritish onks, the rare 
[ Queivua pubi rcena or Durmast oak Is interior, and of comparatively 
small account, and us to the vexed question of .-uperiority between 
Q- pedum ulula fwitli footstalks of llowers and acorns long, and of 
leaves short) and Q, serrilillora oar author is dually of opinion that, 
it is umih: too much of (us the difference can only be traced in timbers 
by aece s to tho converters ) \ but lit* holds tho preference ftc- 
, corded by current belief lo Q. pedunculate a* ho far lurtunatc, os it 
is mo.it abundant, and highly deserving of perpetuation in future 
plantations, though tho Ses-.siiillom, with its greater length of clear 
Mem, yii his the best return commercially. I'luu bpeeimens of tho 
latlir iu:i\ be M en in Dean .Forest, but Peduneuhit-u is less subject to 
; eup-shake. iVrhftpa tho greatest merit of both is a wondorlul iough- 
ne.,» and Imidiicss, with scurculy tho slightest tendency to splinter 
j or warp, f f k(*pt wholly under wutcr, this toughness of the oak is 
| endless. < hi the other hand, its powerful pyroligneous acid prevents 
it.-.general me in immediate contact with iron, us in such a cuso tho 
iron corrodes, and the wood aullhrs wan to and deterioration. It is 
on this account that the teak tiee, of which the chief forests are 
now in Ihinmih and Siam, und of which tho resiumis oil resists 
the action of water and also keeps iron lrom rusting,and the acid¬ 
ic s Angeliip.lL* from French Guiana are preferred in English and 
Fiench dockyards for the backing of armour-plates in ironclads 
(m-u pp. 114 and igq). Although, of eoiuw, tho last-named 
liittliion in ships of war might se.em uu extinguisher to oak, as faf 
11.1 riiipbuikling ^ concerned, it is interesting to loam from Mr* 
LaMott’s statistics of tho timber-stores ui Woolwich that the total 
quantity of loads of it maintained there in 1865 was more than 
live times as large .is in 1845. In these storings a preference has 
long prevailed l'or wiuter-bjl.cd over spring-felled oak, ua trees cut 
down when the sap is quiescent are better in quality and durability. 

, Mr. LftslotL’s experience, however, goes to show that premiums for 
j winter-felhul limber ottered a few yours ago were comparatively 
j impotent, being outbidden by tbo consideration of tho bark. 

I U is impossible to say more hero of tho experiments on the 
strength ot tho standard British oak, which serve ns a guide oft 
regards the atreugthof its substitutes, aud of the Daatrie fir, which 
Mr. Lfn*l«:Vt lakes «s a standard of all tile soft or white woods, 
than that they are directed towards testing the transverse strength, 
the tensile strength, and tho vertical strength (or resistance to 
crushing force applied iu the direction of tho fibres) of these and 
other kinds of timber, and that ho claims to have extended the 
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previous range of these experiments, which are us difficult and 
tedit«9 as they are important. The results we ah own, page | 
after page, in the comparative estimates of the woods passed in 
review-*?! the courso of this book, but the general reader breathes 
more freely when he ©snipes from the region of tables and 
statistics. Wo find that- the French oak of tho North-West 
provinces is said to hav« all the good points of British, except 
length, and uniform breadth; it is more tapering in form, and 

? ener»Uy shorter and smaller, but is less apt to split. Tho la st 
talian oak, less elastic and a little heavier than ours, hub hard, 
horny, tough, and strong, is unlit for planks, hourd*, mid small 
scantlings by reason of its “ shakes,” but excellent lor the /mining 
of ships of war, for which purpose it is used to nearly the full 
growth of the tree. For the same purpose the American Live-oak 
(Quercus virens), a smaller evurgi-een tree from the Southern States j 
of America, which is of much the earns diameter us the ltuliaii, j 
with logs usually crooked or comptmed in shape, is also suited, 
by reason of itsgreat strength; but it is limited to snips of such burden 
as require only small scantlings. The Italian oaks are all hard to work, 
as, according to Mr. Laslett, temporary sawyers at the dockyards 
know, and show that they know. Our Royal dockyards got a 
great deal of it in 1860-3, before tins advent of ironclads, much of 
which is still on hand and perfectly suuud. Dantzic oak, so called j 
from tho port of shipment to which it is brought from Finish j 
forests down the Vistula, is straight grown, moderately strong, j 
hard, and rather porous, and has medullary rays in its titular so j 
bright anil distinct as to qualify it, for the same reason, though ■ 
not in the samo degree, as tho Riga oak limber, for wainscot, } 
ornamental, and cabinet purposes. Though used l'or building ' 
morchafitmen, Dantzic oak is only ust'd for the docks of our men- 
of-war, lor which it is a speciality, because it stands tho wear and 
tear of gun-carriages. One of its merits is that, be dries being 
straight-grained, clear, anil kiadless, it is pliable when boiled or 
heated; a property which the while American oak, aL-o 
very elastic and capable, when steamed, of being hi ought to any 
curve, shaves with it. This latter thrives in Maryland, ami is 
spread over a large tract between 28° anil 46° N. latitude. it i* a 
disparagement to the Dutch and Rhenish oak that the purrvhs of it 
which have eomo to the London market gavo token of having la i n 
dressed to produce a greater curve than was natural, with a view 
to make them seem adapted for shipbuilding. The bait, did not 
take (p. 98), but the liiet is an indc.x to the appreciation of mcoked 
trees for navy purposes. Of other* European oaks, Belgian ami 
Piedmonteso appear nearest tu tho standard of Lughsh and Western 
French. The Spanish is small aud soft, apt to shrink, and much 
given to star-shake. Of tho Turkey oak, or Brous-a Limber, Mr. 
Laslott complains that it is hurd to form a thorough estimate, as 
the lazy Turn select tlm “ mildest'’—that is, those easiest to work— 
specimens in their dock} arils. A far better supplement to our 
native store than any of the last named is found in tlm American 
oaks at which wo have glanced, the Live-oak being probably 
stronger than any oak known. This, however, is fur from being 
the case with the Baltimore oak, which,is not as strong as ibo 
best tir or pine, aud will soon decay without paint. Thu 
Canadian oak (Q. rubra) is of superior dimensions, and in 
much request with tho cnbinet-miikpis, but without strength or 
durability for architectural or engineering works. For such pur¬ 
poses the white American oak is bettor adapted, as it hies little 
shrinkage, and will bear almost any exposure. Mr. Lusleit pro¬ 
nounces it “by far the beat foreigu oak timber of straight growth 
and large dimensions for constructive purposes that has ever been 
imported.” ' 

uf tho Indian teftk treo there is no fear of exhaustion, seeing 
that Siam and Java will keep up the supply if Burnmh fid 1 m. In 
the East Indies its high growths make lower masts for ships ol' two 
thousand toes burden, but tho Burmese import it in short logs to 
avoid duty and the difficulties of forest mid steam transit. To 
make it ready for use on deliv 01 y in England, they girdle ” (or 
out through and remove a complete ring of the hark and sap wot ul) 
the tree ihreo. years before lolling it, which renders the timber 
brittle, and extends heart-shake. In Bunn ah, too, there grows a 
straight clean-stcmroed acacia of eighty feet in tho clear, aud of largo 
girth, colled tho Fiengadu, or Iron-wood tree, which combines ike 
properties of wood and iron, and is said to be quite bail-proof. It 
seOms lit for any work of construction demanding extra strength, as 
does tho Bornean Ohow, which is of lesser dimension*, and lias 
been approved at Woolwich. In the Fhilippino islands t he Luunu 
wood is so tough and ball-proof that it furnished the outside plunks 
of the old Manilla and Acapulco galleons. The African teak is a 
yery valuable timber, and a link between our oak and tho Indian 
teak, but is depreciated by tho awkward shape in which it 
is brought to market. A more curious treo, and one among 
several valuable productions of Guiana and the West Indies, is tho 
Greenheart or Nectandra Roditei, which furnishes timber of from 
twenty-four to fifty feet long, and twelve to twenty-four inches 
square. There is a virtue in its bark, iu that it possesses an 
cdkaloid which is quinine without its headachy results; utid it is 
also an almost imperishable wood, hard, heavy, tough, clastic, and 
waterproof. It is also singularly jcnotless. Tried by transverse or 
tensile strain, or by entsbiug force in the direction of its fibres, its 
strength is exceptional. The last-named test exhibits in it a pecu¬ 
liarity shared only with thp isaldcu, a hard wood of twisted fibre from 
Cuba. As Mr. Laelett puts it, “it bears the addition of weight alter 
weight without any signs of yielding, and, when the washing 
force is obtained, it gives way suddenly and completely with a 
loud report, nothing being left of the pieces but a louse mass 


of shapeless fibres.” The Subicu, like the Greenheart, will 
stand uuy exposure to weather; but is found, on conversion, to 
bo liable to a singular cross fracture, the longitudinal fibres of the 
early and middle age of tho true being broken, while the outer 
woody layers of the duramen and alburnum are perfect. Mr. 
Laslctt, inclines to tho opinion that this is attributable to the 
storms and hurricane* which sweep tho inland, snapping, hut not 
breaking off, the slum, whilst the biter growth strengthens and 
conceals the detect. 

As a match for tho Greenheart. in being proof again,st time and 
wiother, iiii'iitiun must he made of ilu» Australian Tewurt, a 
variety of the Eucalyptus, or Gum True. It is found in tho 
districts of Swan River and King Georges Sound, is of straight 
and noble dimensions, and yields timber of much the same bulk as 
the Gree.nlmart. Close-textured, of twisted grain ulid thorough 
soundness, it Ims tho great advantage of neither shrinking uur 
splitting. It is probably too heavy for domestic uses, hut ex¬ 
cellently adapted for piles or dockgato framing. Other varieties 
of 1110 Rural} plus are subject to tho “ shakes, 1 ’* aud so not very 
Mil id in tho centre. LVriiaps the most popularly known of them 
ii the Eucalyptus globulus, or Blue Gum Tree, which grows 
abundantly in Australia and Tasmania up to two hundred or three 
hundred loot, with ft diameter of from six Lo twenty-live feet. It 
is used for keels, beams, and planking in ships, ns well as for 
feiieiug and other purposes in civil architecture. It is almost 
needless to add that it is tho famous “ iliMease-destroying tree,* 
which lms wrought, Mich wonders in the fever-stricken districts of 
the Gape, in Algiers, and in ('uLn, and which, if it can be ac- 
climutued in other than hot climates, promises to banish fever and 
malaria. 

Enough lias been said of Mr. Laslett’s handling of the subject, 
so far ua relates to British and foreign oaks, to satisfy those who 
examine the part of his book dueling with miscellaneous native 
and foreign deciduous trees, us well as of the firs, pines, and larch 
which play so large apart in the timber-}ards aud iu works of naval 
aiul civil construction, that they will find it treated with a masterly 
experience mid intelligence. He is very clour in explaining the 
distinction between the British oak and Spanish chestnut, and 
assists the novice in arriving ut the now general conclusion that 
what was once deemed to Ut the later in our oldest uud best speci¬ 
mens of civil architecture was really the earlier. He gives a 
handy rule of pi* cedeuco and quality iu the purchase of foreign 
deals and battens, and enforces tho golden advice that “ the larch 
is the most profitable tree to pluut on a poor soil.” lie fires our 
longing for Douglas pines ut homo like those lroiu Oregon and 
North-Western America, which cannot compote with Canadian and 
Kiltie firs in the London market because of the heavy freight charge. 
“ Viscnt t:a puma ucpwtea ■" And lasily be works up our wonder¬ 
ment u> tlm highest point b> liis account of two giant specimens 
of the Kaurio piuu in New Zealand—one forty-eight feet in girth at 
three loot from the ground, and the other msv euty-two, aud measuring 
respectively sixty-MX and ciuhty feet to the branches. Of excep¬ 
tionally slow' growtfi^uu inch of wood in seven veins), these trees 
lire computed to bo 1,300 and 2,000 }tars old. Of course they 
are almost impossible to move, if tolled; but more manageable 
samples uro exported by private adventure*, in spile of tho great 
costs of working and freightage, and serve for mast* and yards, 
decks of }achts, and joiners'aud cabinet-makers purposes, being 
umivalled us well in rightness, elasticity, strength, uud durability 
as in knotlessncss. pleasant odour, and a sort of satiuwood lustre 
about tho planed Doards. 

But we must not ramble on, though the subject is unexhausted. 
Suffice it to say that tho practical timber-buyer and the amateur 
limber-grower, tins mail who contemplates standing trees for plea¬ 
sure and cye-sorviee, and the man who inspects them, when tolled 
and converted, with un eye to profit, w ill alike .derive advantage 
from the study of Mr. Luslctt’a book. 


DIANA CAUKW.* 

rpin ; character of an ingenue requires more subtle and delicate 
-L bundling than perlu-ps any other in that queer storehouse of 
fancies where authors keep their Juy figures. The innocence 
which is not silliness, the ingenuousness which is not conscious 
pretence, the* impulbrieriees which is real and not the result ol 
vapid calculation as 10 the died which it will produce and the 
appearance which *t will have, nil are qualities of exceeding diffi¬ 
culty to portray with grace and skill. To tho uncritical part of 
MrsI Forrester s renders her iughme may possibly appear all that is 
lovely and real, but those who understand the method of work¬ 
manship hotter w ill probably find her a mass of contradictions, 
wearisomely self-conscious, and a simulacrum rather than a living 
person. The author lays stress on tho fact of Diana’s constancy j 
we are called upon to note that neither tho deep love of a noble- 
hearted man, nor the frank adoration of a tine-uatmed youth, nor '• * - 
yet tho temptation wdrich wealth and rank naturally .offer to a 
penniless little country girl, could lead her away from t$a ' 

which she fashioned tor hereolf out of a pair of blue eyes ttfid. I 
insufferably coxcombical manner. We, how ever, son uothii 
I nobling cither in her love nr her constancy. That 12 itl 
j passion which some writers seem to think the best kindf^j 

* Diana Carrw ; or, for a Woman's Sake* By Mr& Forrests 
\ “Dolores/’ “My Hero,” Ac. Ac. 3 voi*. London; Hurst 
; *876. 
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that woman can feel is not, to our mind, no respectable as it is mtd. 
We may pity the temperament which is prone to so ignoble a form 
of attachment, but we cannot idealize it, or hold it worthy of 
commendation; and the history of a young woman who lets her¬ 
self love with unmistakable passion a man whoso only merit is his 
beauty baa an unpleasant flavour in it wliieh not all Diana's fidelity 
nor Charlie’s after de\olion can do away with. *• Hot love,” with 
no deeper root than physical beauty on both sides, and oppor¬ 
tunity to nid in tho fascination ol’ tho senses, is not the most 
delightful form under which to paint tho passion that lias mu do 
men and women heroes mid saints ; but it, is apparently the 
-tfrut Hits li'uth'jr lu- ht-L-u ahJe to ciopiof. Tho manner 
in which (his story ia tohl is not nioro t-* our taste (linn is 
the motive. When an author writes “ Neither Ooloi el Fane, 
nor 1 nre,” and tho hero says “ Let ML.* Cmvw mid 1 ha\n 
our little secrets when a pood-looking young cornet speal.s of 
boys as “ so lroigoous,” and a high-born lady na\s of a joulh whom 
oh© has known, so lar ns we can make out. lor about twenty-four 
hours, yet whom she call* by hi* pet name of “ (Wly.” “ I'm 
Bure you would not swagger about a thing yon could not do. and 
if you dnnee as well as you ride l should not mind waltzing all 
night with you ” ; when mvs married woman makes lmrself seductive 
to young men, and another ninety her former lover in secret, and 
bewails he.r sad fate as represented l»y her hits hand —we know 
what wo have to expect further on. 

The charactears of Lord I*e\horoiiL r h, Tjudy Cl wynotli IKvbojrough, 
Mrs. Huntingdon, and even Captain Moulauu him:elf, Di<urn’s 
idol and Mrs. JA.rrc-pler's hero, are all simply od'umsj while Nr 
flee tor Montagu is a monstro-i'ty, apparently t.do-n from life ns to 
the leading line.*, and tortured by exaggeration into a e.ineatim*. 
Lord Rexborough, it sewus, was once a good, lmm-st, but rather 
uncouth lellow, b\ nuuio Jack HI unit, who, without a sixpence, 
fulls in love with the hop-ev Lady Gwyneth, tlio portioule-s 
daughter of an impecunious mrl. Hr n reive 5 hi* disii^>:il, and she 
marries Mr. Dnsho rough, who is generally called a “cad,* by wav 
of special description; thousrh one does not we why In? should ho 
singled out for a term of opprobrium which would be more or lu*s 
appropriate to nil tho characters alike. After she lias married 
her cad, whose real name is 1’uggin*, somo obr-tructivc relatives 
go to this bottom of tho ?e:i, and Jack ltlount becomes Lord 
Stax borough. Hut iu tho brutal 4 * j-ilyr,'" win* talk* of Diana ns 
a “ clean-limbed and thoroughbri-d lilly*’ who-.- “looks las likes,” 
who stares with “bold eyes,” mid talks in a slvlo “such as 
I should imagine. 1 ' says Diana, “a commercial traveller me*hi 
adopt to a barmaid,” who nuke* love as much by p. vicinal vio¬ 
lence aa by impudent words, Hi.-r.rusting lueriivj?, “hot bio.tlh,” 
and tho rest of it, we fail to see a trace of the v.nurh and 
honest lover which wo are objected to believe he had L*»*n in 
tho days gone by; just as wo fail to see in Lady Gwyneth 
one solitary trace of beautiful womanhood or the possibility ot 
post sweetness. V/e have no kind of sympathy with the woes 
0l‘ young women who sell them.-eh u* to hateful hue Linds. They 
make tho bargain with their eyes open, finsL tho morality which 
pities thorn and finds excuses for I heir bad behiivi mr afterwards 
Is filially false ami unjust. The horsey Lrnlv (jiwyneth, bold, 
fast,unwomanly,uuwifely, with her incxlinguLhcd pu^ion for her 
brutal Orson whose merits not the most charitable untie can dis¬ 
cover, makes A picture wherein them is not a single trait lobe com¬ 
mended ; and Mrs. Huntingdon, ihougli move lightly (sketched, is no 
better. Jatdy Gwyneth is impudent, Mrs. Huntingdon seductive; 
but ne.ilher one nor the other is a fit companion for the iuprnnr, 
suddenly carried away from “ nurse,” pnpu, and tho chickens, to 
bo launched in tho midst of very had society, i.ml that too by 
one who i» spoken of as a womanlv uud very charming woman. 
Wo scarcely think, too, that such a peivoii as Mra. Warrington, who 
U meant, to bo all that is sweet and gracious, would have n.-kud an 
Eton boy of fifteen, and his sister three years older, to meet. 
Buell ft questionable wet as she had gathered round her. The Lady 
Gwyneths, Mrs. lluntingdons, Lord Ilex boroughs, and even Charlie 
Montagus of thu fast world arc not usually given such prey us 
Diana and “Curly” Oarew; and that. Mrs. Warrington should 
have invited tho two kinds of people together shows a si mug o 
want of perception in the author. The scenes where Diana b 
subjected to Lord Rexborough'speculiar method of lore-making; 
those where Lady Gwyneth trie* her hand on Curly; where 
Curly gets drunk; and where Diana shows hor pa.--ion for Cap¬ 
tain Montagu, arc all in the worst possible taste, tho “bad 
flavour ” predominating in some, with infinite silliness iu others. _ 

When wo come to life ns it pusses at Alford Court, with Sir 
Hector Montagu and his sons, \ve wonder still more from 
■what odd depths the author has fished up her hideous models. 
Sir Hector is as great a bruto in bis way ac Leml Hex- 
borough is in his. He bullies bis wife, who lives in tears 
and submission; is a demon to his servants, an autocrat to his 
sons; but in return those turns abuse him roundly to his young 
guest, and ask their mother “ Don’t you long and pray for tho old 
man’s death Y ” It is handsome Charlie who says this, with more 
to the some purpose; mimicking his lather’s manner, spying confi¬ 
dentially to “ the Mater,” “ What on earth made you marry the 
Governorf ’ asking Diana what sort of time she lias had—“Has 
my father d—d Hie servants much” uud offering, with lier help 
ard countenance, to “make the old gentleman an apple-pie bed,”to 
hide his brushes*, tie a string io bis bed-clothes, or “practise ft uy 
other witty little joke of the kind.” Even solemn Hector, who is 
tho prett*v chevalier of tho story, follows suit, and thinks it no shame 
to show his hatred of his father to tho girl whom he wishes to 


make his wife. If this is tho author’s experience of the gentry 
of England, we think it would have been mow patriotic had she 
kept it to herself. Let us hope, however, that her country 
baronet is as purely hor own invention as her inytnu<mk d her 
grammar, and that a Sir J Lector Montagu, whoso “ lady was the 
Ectirih he banged and battered incessantly,” belongs to tho world 
when* the Japanese mermaid and tho heraldic griffin are* mainly to 
bo found. 

The. ingenuousness of Diana is again one of those circumstances 
of a novelist’s fancy which lmvo no foundation in fact. Bho is 
eighteen when who pays her first visit to Mis. Warrington; .and at 
eighteen mo*t young women, however innocent, have certain pre- 
virionrt of reticence and caution which prevent them from making 
absolute fools of themselves. Dut Diim i is far too much ot ah 
iitt/(‘inn‘ to feel her wuv r\ ith anything like tact ; and her confidences 
to Colonel Lane, who takes her in a manner under his protection, 
are odd, to say the. least of them. When it conms to Charlie 
Montagu, with whom she falls iu love solely on account of hitt 
beauty, her call dour is of a kind that would more likely have 
alarmed that gentleman than pleaded him. This is ft small sample 
of the, beginning uf things:— 

I feel au>l probably look (alien, fur Captain Montagu hiuglu lightly 
nii.l «nv - 

••Don't look mi frightened! J.<iuk< don’t kill, you know I Conic in, 
won’t vuu? M 

1 >11111 tin- door ami ;■«> forward as 1 am bl'ldi-n. 

“And lit-vv did y-u ljk«- tin* ilaii.r !.i l nighi ? ’* lm asks iu n tone the 
pa .leigi* «*f wlnah 1 nili;hl re-eut i'lcin :m\mi ,j i Is. 

• t i-i\ iiim'li,’’ l r , taking oil 1 my lint and looking fixedly at. it, to pre¬ 
vent my i a cs m rayii a^ rli« i y hue; t»i do to In- fn»v, “ It was the llr»t 1 
uVrl w.l-. .u.” 

•• Ut-ally ! ■’ (with languid earhe-ity ). “Uii then you must have eujoyed 

it inlt tjm ly ! ” 

'• Mn d 1 I ‘iro’, still not looking at bun. '* Wliy ? ” 

lieeanse I l.flnve it is deli-litiul to do isnytleng for the lied (tine— 
anything ph n-unt at least. At all e\enU 11 can't bore you, uud being 
boied i.s the eui-e ol inost peupji-'^ Ini',.” 

“ Ate you t>1 it li Imred ? ” ] u-i , looking at him With u gloat dr.-dre and 
eurio'ily to km«w i' onelluiig ot hi, real l\ ■ tn.i-.-i. 

*• Very efit-n ” fMiiihng). *• 1 \vu*» lion d Ja-'i night ula n you 1’oi‘MJi/k me 
lor the out-net.” 

“Were v.»u ? ” 1 say eag'-jlv. “So t\tw 1 .” And th<-n smitten with 
siitime at my yuiitlilul siueeiily, I lmiv mv t.a.<* in a book ol photograplw*. 

A little funlu-r on we come to more candour of the Minus kind:- — 

•Of unse il’s impo--ible In - any r.f al«ay-> to «Io light,” l say, 
iinxn-iK To il«'i* ml him even atrni id iiitiSM'lt. 

“ Hut 1 .mi a I vi ay > doing wli.d e* w rou;*,*’ he answers (imdieiou-ly making 
tin: iM.ru (>t biniM-li' In \>\ me, 1 heln ve). •■ tiuio'dum 1 seem to fall into 
it oaf'.aiJs. A--k my brotlnT. Ui- vvonl I tell you 1 wasn’t at all lit com- 
pm' l‘.»r v’n li a g-'.iil, will-bioitgl t-up little l.-niy you.” 

■* f '•liouhl 11*it b< in-ve liim,” 1 >.iy with .-oinf wauulh. “ I do not bolicvo 
von— V"ii mill '-;iv it. to teiiM* uu-. ’ 

J stop, horiibly ashamed of my mitvt fr. Oh why wm I suddenly let 
loo*(* tiuiii my ru.-tic life upon -ociety without any preparation ? 

" y,t - ” he soiy* solely. “ W'ouhl it real ly tease you Ui think 1 was a 
mixaable muih r 'i ” And all this time he has tie' »-r utiei* taken liis eye s off 
me. 

•• I should lie >orrv to think anybody wus n miserable sinner," I answer 
coti fused ly. 

“ Oh ! ” (in a disappointed tone, probably feigned), u then yon arc only 
u g.-ru-ral miVu. nary—-you don’t Hike juc, partieular interest iu iim? You 
would be as iorry r for llie footman or the gurdtuor if they' wetcin a similarly 
uneoiiverted state! ” 

*• Don’t laugh nt me, please,” 1 m y, looking imploringly at him. ** You 
know 1 urn only a little country girl, and i do so hate to bu made fun of.” 

This edifying scene is broken in upon by' Mm. Huntingdon, who is 
flirting with the handsome Captain, and who calls aim Charlie. 
Diana'consulcii herself lor the lady's evident familiarity by tho 
following veiled ion :■— 

but 1 recover iiiy.-elf when l remember a fact that 1 have forgotten for 
tin* moment hug a husband! Jilcssed thought, ! If restores peace to 
my mind. 

llcr fish has come out of the sea ; she has hooked, devoured him ; ho pur¬ 
veys her with riek garments, with much store of worldly woalth, l'or which 
she reipuLes him with lixiwns and sulks ; hut my lisli is still in his native 1 
oemn. 1 have not even baitwl iny hook. yet. 1 may angle for a triton or A 
minnow, ami uateh-—who knows ? 

I'll* y am starling ; I watch them jealously from behind the curtain, such 
ri pair us lirnucr might, ilesiiv to paint or poet to immortalise in lovc-soligS* 
The irowu has gone from la r brow, nay she smiles os she looks up at him* 
Yes, she ia very liaiulsome, 1 tell myself reluctantly. 

Tli© main thread of the story is the love of Hector Montagu for 
Diana, while she loves his younger brother Charles because ho is. 
“ so beautiful,” and therefore will have none of tho elder and 
nobler, but sterner and less winning, of the two. In the beginning 
Charlie docs not love her, though he makes lovo to her and “ lead* 
her on,” by virtue of his proclivities which cause him to make 
lovo to every pretty woman with whom he comes in contact. As 
time goes on his simulated passion becomes a reality, and bo 
breaks his promise to his brother not to try and win THanti, with 
that happy unconsciousness of a higher law and a purer morality 
which is characteristic of all the people in this book. When Hector 
bnenmos tho baronet and owner of Alfoni Court, and finds that ertett 
now he can moke no way with his charmer, he first of all trie#, 
drink mid dissipation, then reads an old legend telling how a “ hi 
knight” dies “ for a woman’s sake/’ underscores certain passages^ 
wraps the book in paper, and directs the inner cover “ rV>r my 
sister-in-law if her name be Diana,” tho outer only ^Eor mjr 
siBter-in-law.” After which he goos«away and fling# Mpielf into- 
the eea to save a boy who foils overboard, hue crampjr iuad it 
drowned, “ with tho strange Irony of Fate ”-—Mrs. Forrester i# 
fond of capitals^—going out of lifo “fighting hie hardest to keep it 
when all these daya and week# post lodging for death. 
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*nd not knowing how or where to find it,” Of course on this 
Diana marries Sir Charles, and “ lives happy ever after,” and the 
last page closes a story of mingled silliness and vulgarity such as 
we seldqjft have the, ill fortune to read, or Lho disagreeable task 
of reviewing* 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M MAXIME DU CAMP’S volumo * loaves on the reader 
• an impression of sadness in spite of the brilliant flashes of 
wit which appear in it from the first page to tho last; for it is 
impossible to forget tlio fatal consequences of tho revolution of 
1848—a revolution accomplished by surprise, and the only result 
of which was to place the destinies of France for a short Limo in 
the hands of ambitious but incapable men. If ever any epiuodo iu 
the history of our neighbours was calculated to show tho utterly 
mischievous character of tho National Guard, it is certainly tho 
n&rrativu of tho five mouths which ondod iu Jnno 1848. The 
citizen-soldiers wanted to ‘‘give, u lesson,” as they said, to Louis- 
Philippo; hut whilst tho unfortunate King paid’ smartly for his 
extraordinary weakness, tho leasm: in his case was as transient ns 
it whs unprofitable, whereas {ho Paris bouryuixio. is still suffering 
under the ollects of the reform banquets of 1848. Wo do not 
know what the admirers of MM. Louis Blanc, Ledru Ro)lin, 
Caussidiftrn, and Odilon Barrot will think of the unceremonious 
way in which M. du Camp treats their idols; but we do not re¬ 
member having ever read so curious and so bold a criticism on 
modern French revolutionists. 

M. du Camp asks, by way of conclusion, whether it reallv 
was worth while making in February 1848 u. revolution of, 
which the necessary consequences were tho riots of May 15 ami 
of June 23, all for the .sake of trues terming M. Odilon Barrot 
into si Prime Minister. M. Ikirrot’a own memoirs t supply a 
negative answer to this question; and it is roine saiidurnou to 
know that tho politician who with Lamartine was cliielly con¬ 
cerned iu the. events of 1848 openly ac-hisowhale s his mistake. 
The introductory chapter of M. Odilon lkirruts third volume 
begins by staling that tho new Republic could not live, because 
the vices of its organization were complicated by a series of im¬ 
prudent, and foolish nets; a declaration which implies tho con¬ 
demnation of M. Barrot 1 Vi own conduct, and of all revolutionary 
Governments framed according to tho same theory. 'The book now 
before us taken us from the election of Louis Napoleon us President 
of the Republic to the dismissal of the Libera) Cabinet iu 1849; it 
includes, of course, a description of the cmeute of Juiu* 13, and it 
is amusing to iiud tho cause of order upheld by the very umu 
whose whole career till then hud been an apology for the revo¬ 
lution. M. Odilon Barrot does full justice to the el forts of tho 
Constituent Assembly to correct and nullity tho egregious blunders 
committed by tho Provisional Government. i$i» far, the Legislature 
which sprang into power after tho downfall ot Luuis-Philippo 
deserves all praise ; its mistakes began when it found itself face to 
lace with a President whose ambition it suspected, and whoso 
ulterior designs il dreaded. Cavaignucs loyalty was beyond 
doubt, uud, besides, ho hud saved society l’roiu impending anarchy; 
accordingly tho As*embl\ felt no scruple in giving up to him 
tho power with which it was entrusted by the nation, Louis 
Napoleon, ou the contrary, had the misfortune of arousing dis¬ 
trust in the minds of all true friends of liberty, and tho Assembly, 
os M. Odilon Barrot remarks, blood iu tho position of an enemy 
who can only annoy, and whose ill-will is puerile because it is 
harmless. 

M. Paul Allard is already favourably known by his translation 
of Messrs. Northcoto and Urownlow's work on the catacombs of 
Rome. lie now attempts to deal with tho question of slavery!, 
and to show what was the share of Christianity in destroying one 
of the principal elements of heathen society. After the learned 
productions of MM. Wallou, Yonoski, Cochin, Molder, and others, 
it might bo thought that M. Allard’s volume was hardly wanted; 
but wo must not forgot that anew historical school has sprung up in 
France, represented just now cliielly by M. lluvut, which seeks to 
. ^ demonstrate that Christianity has really had very little, if any¬ 
thing, to do with civilization. Jn a solid work, betokening much 
careful reading and prefaced by a good introduction, M. Alkird 
chows the fallacy of M, Unvote argument, and proves that the 
gradual abolition of serfdom is really duo to the Church, uud sub¬ 
sequently to tho inllueiiee of Christian ideas leavening public 
opinion. 

The loaders of the lie mm dm Deux Month's will not have forgotten 
M. Julian Kkczko’s interesting articles published under the title 
Deux Chandeliers.§ Collected now in a haudsoinu volume, these 
sketches will be favourably received as a valuable contribution to 
the history of modem politics. The complications which brought 
about the Franco-German war are intelligible to any one who has 
studied the careers of Prince Gortchakolf and Prince Bismarck, 
and accordingly the two parallel biographies written by M. Klaczko 
appeal with special force to the attention of French readers. Tho 
author takes fu the first place a kind of retrospective view; he de¬ 
scribes the family antecedents of the Russian and Prussian statea- 
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men, and shows how they were led to play tho important part 
which has been their share in the history of the nineteenth century, 
M* Klaczko says plainly in his preface that hia leaders must not 
expect from him anything rnSdtL The documents he quotes or 
summarizes have been long before tho public, and his only duty 
has been to explain and comment on them. Anecdotes abound in 
this volume, which reminds us moro than once of M. dldeville’s 
Souvenir td'un diplomats. 

M. Mailfer undertakes # to defend democracy Against the ultra¬ 
democrats, and to prove that whut he describes as the transformist, 
dynmuist, and evolutionist theories of the day are in Uagrant 
contradiction to truo republican principles. If mankind occupies 
no higher rank than the material creation, it follows that we 
are no longer responsible beings, and we fall under the empire of 
force. But the so-called dynamists, with a want of logic which is 
creditable to their hotter feelings, confess that man is endowed with 
tho faculty of reason, for wo tumid not otherwise penetrate into the 
regions of tho unknowable; and, this concession once made, the no¬ 
tions of responsibility and liberty follow as a mutter of course. Tho 
previous question being thus cleared up, M. Mailfer proceeds to 
show how 1 ho modern principle of democracy has affected the con¬ 
ditions of international law, and ho discuswis historically the views 
hold by publicists and lawyers on the right of war, conquest, 
annexation, occupation, and colonization. As wt* have said, this 
hook is written from tho democratic point of view, but the postu¬ 
late which M. Mailfer puis forth is one vthich politicians of every 
school must readily accept. The work is evidently the production 
of a scholar and an experienced political thinker. 

Like M. Mailfer, the author of La demoeratie eontemporaine f 
i» a decided Republican ; ho begins by saying that the theory of 
Lhc/wr ilimium leads necessarily to that of •* providential mon,” 
nml is only fit for times of barbarism; he then takes for granted 
that the principle of equality is a direct result of the laws of nuluro, 
and that therefore forma of government are made for the people, 
and not rife rend. It is hot our businuhs bore to point out tho 
Haws in M. BeauiVs logic:; we merely state the cardinal axiom from 
which are deduced all the applications contained in his \olume. 
Tho various branches of the public service pass successively under 
review, and the last chapter is devoted to a brief survey of the pre¬ 
sent statu ancl probable future of European nations. The picture 
hero drawn will strike borne of M. Beaure’s leaders as slightly fan¬ 
ciful, but tho wonderful elasticity with which Franco has recovered 
her position so soon alter tho war may well call forth feelings of 
pride in the minds of Frenchmen. 

Tin* third volume of Messrs. Hnehuttes edition of Mo lie re! is 
now before ns, containing Leg fdeheux, Dicole dm femmes, with 
its accompanying Critique , and U impromptu dc Vtrsaiiic*. These 
three phiifwire certainly not among the host productions of the 
author, but they are historically most interesting. The h\it:heiuc 
is the first, chronologically speaking, of Molu'ree comtdies-ballet*, 
and wo know, besides, that it w.js composed for tho magni¬ 
ficent entertainment given to Louis NV. by Foucquer, and which 
led to the snriutendanCs disgrace. Thu Evolc dm fannum marks 
another epoch in the author's life. It was the greatest suc¬ 
cess he ever obtained, and his enemies took the opportunity of 
showing their spite by u deluge of pamphlets, in which he was 
attacked, not only as a writer, but personally. Tho Impromptu 
tie Versailles may Ixs considered to he Moliere's refutation of 
his accusers, lie heLd them up to tho rldiculo of tho Court, 
and Boursnult, in particular, was treated with an amount of 
severity which wua perfectly merited, although it went beyond 
tho bounds of strict moderation. All these details of literary his¬ 
tory, and many others, are fully given in the excellent introduc¬ 
tions and notes with which M. 1 tespoie has illustrated the several 
comedies published in this volume. 

It would be difficult perhaps to mention two poets more totally 
different from each other than Modern and Tbdophile Gautier.§ 
Both have shed upon French literature a lustre which will not 
perish; and, if the author of Tartuffe holds the first rank on tho 
list of classical writers, the romantic school lias not a more illus¬ 
trious name to boost, of than that, of the genius who forty years ago 
gave us the Coutedis de Us mart. Up to tho present time the 
jioems of Tbdophile Gautier had never been carefully edited, and 
even now it. seems that many of his lyrics, buried in the ftuillctons 
of the Baris daily papers, or in tiio columns of reviews and 
magazines, have escaped the patient researches of tho friend to 
whom wo are indebted lor tho two volumes now Ixjfore us. Wo 
heartily welcome this now and important addition to tho fiiblio- 
theque Charpenticr. The first volume contains t ho poems published 
in 1830, 1 lio legend entitled “AIbnrtus/'iuid tho liigilivo pieces com¬ 
posed as late ns J83S ; in tho second we find the Comedic de la mart, 
tho posthumous works, and a'eertain number of lyric's which wew 
found iu manuscript amongst the author's papers. We can thus 
follow thu entire development of TinSopnile Gautier’s poetical 
genius, and study the character of that wonderful artist, who, 
notwithstanding his cynical pretensions, has given throughout his 
writings st> many proofs of genuine feeling, 

Tbo notion of publishing a yearly handbook of the stage and of 
musical performances is not a new one, but it has never befi re 
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.ULtaio **iv*rftflgta''W*rts complete | 

“thFwWuthpfwIIietrexhausts the wido subject of drama And music 
for the your 1875. 

The second, v°lninc of M. Daniel's Annce politique f i« incn-tiim 
rmpocta a decided impruvouieut on tl»«* first; besides giving ii vn\ 
full and impartial sketch of the lii^lorv of France during tbo liui- 
twelve months, it has allowed it larger space to Stale pupcm and 
other ollicial dociynents, and it is complet'd by a table of 
synchronisms. 

M. Louis Figuk-r’s > car-book J is a In** iy m, "Id friend, and tin* 
information it supplies as to snout 1 tie li-jcm* nos, puhlie.itiuus, 
inventions, &t\, reuders it v 0i> Vidua'di Many "iV.it w\<\ iv.-» 1 j iv. 
from lime to lime aimed ut supplanting llie Aunt ■ vont-/rpt-'; 
l>ul none has succeeded. A glance at l 1 i$ cmilcnt : <>! tie: volume 
for 1875 allows thiit in the \-11 !.»«•.-» application* of njluml 
philosuphy and chcmklrv thi-rr has been no hud; of u> *luJ udivitv 
during the Inst twelve months: the biographical nolio sum¬ 

maries of the meeting* lndd bv learned Soeielies vn jtIi tl 
table and alphabet icnl uule.v, are, us usual. \ cry eorreet aud \en 
complete. 

Why should M. Ch, Dosmazc take so desponding a view of the 
University of France, and pronounce, ho to sty. it* funeral oration 
in his new volume ? § ' Thar tie* Statu should no longer claim 11 
monopoly of teaching doc*. iml y fleet in t'lo euiHlf»*t ilrno the 
existence of our mil Ivor’s a l am parens, and ho ought to know tlt.it 
H» late astjut eighteenth century tin: vnviousiolip ions corpoiii Lions 
the Jesuits mid the « kutoriiins, for iusnmiv had schools o\er whicli 
the State had no control whatever. If lie- i niversity of Frain- is 
worthy of its fame, the coimi'-tiiiou of other educational ten Ires 
■will do it pood instead of harm; and it seem* to 1,- .-.angu¬ 
larly illoiricu] fha : xlm t.iod uvdoiif friends of lihuty on the 
other side of the t Humid should hen 1 , tlie same time eager 1o 
deny it* upplication to inldle<l mil I ruining, Setting aside, however, 
Jill controversial tdpies, W. Ik-oifi/'-’s hook may li** usefully rou- 
bulted ns n work of inference; within the limit;; of lliree hundred 
and fifty pages it Would have been impossible to give m<»iV than a 
few tUiiisTieal details; and by suppressing a number of particulars 
referring to the polemics of l;m day. the aitlltor would have been 
ulilr to pro-ont his render i with asiill linnv &alidf.)* a toi a v;sketch than 
that which he now places bciojc us. 

M. Xavier Mimnkr j| is so thoroughly i vper -vd in the art of 
travelling that ho speaks with authority when he discourses about 
foreign climes. Tho duodecimo which hehas jmt published U a 
nerie.-j of summaries of books of travel ; but ho is able to bring tins 
result of his own experience eillur to eonlir.u ur to »eful“ the as¬ 
sertions of touri'-ls, and tluia hiaoririoi-ins him* an exceptional \aim*. 
In the last chapter, which touches more particularly on emigration, 
and iuthe introductory one, devoted to the question of cokuvi#^ ho 
fcmleavours to point out bow tar tbo trench share in the love of 
locomotion which is so gemmd just now. Whatever may have 
been tho entombr habits of uir neighbours formerly, they xuv cer¬ 
tainly much improved in that respect, for .‘•Mine of the ablest book; 
recently issued ftoui the. Paris pivs are hooks of travel -wilue-*s 
M. de Oarue’s volume which M. Xavier Manuier iwievvs in this 
work; witness also the ainu.-iug deserijuiou *; „p M. Meignuii'n 
overland journey from Paris m J’el.in. t’liina, let us add, is not 
tho country respecting which M. Abbrnau gives us the most 
-striking details; Siheria has chietly atiiMded his notice, and 
ho endeavours to rehabilitate in public opinion n country 
hithpl'to regarded ns a kind of wiJderne-s, on the threshold of 
'whicli the famous Into inte otjni uprrnuza m <h' mtrutv might appro¬ 
priately' bo engraved. If wo nmy believe M. Mei-runn, Siberia is a 
thriving country, and its principal cities—Tomsk, for instance.— 
are commercial centres capable of holding their ow 11 ugainst tho 
busiest emporiums of more civilized nations. Tlie- district, of 
Transbaikalia boasts of gold mines so abundant that, compared 
with it, California itself is an exhausted land, destined to be very 
ftpoedilv abandoned by the diggers. Of course between town aud 


upeed.lv abandoned by the diggers, or course between town and wieh Allrod d * 0 Vifri^a celebi-ated volome, hut & 

town Oinj-tf extomb a Inrgo tract of. desoUto m.1 uiunhaWtod U w0 tKink, nude gootf^er. cUiue m m original and 
rtepnes; but as the Imperial agents are compelled in the discharge ^novelist. ^ ‘ 


of their duties to travel on uu average more than thirty thousand 
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on the lfbt 6 r nftmry culoBffMes; ana" ho has t>° to ' 

originality; but it is pleasant to hear ,<Vhat oa adpomplished 
scholar thinks about Lucretius and ltftbcfais, Ilossuct ajbd La 
JAmluiue, rtiid 0110 is always rure of learning Bometijing in 
the society of tliu editor of tho Tempt. Kfigliah* .readon: 
who lake up thc:'« Etudes critique* will ii&tjgrttHy ttttil to tho 
chupicia treating of the works with which they ate moat familiar, 
and tin* articles on Slmkspe.iro, Milton, ana Sterno will pro¬ 
bably attract thorn in preference.,Bo those on Machiavel and 
thief he, they will find in M. »S(*here^a-critic who has thoroughly 
studied their national literature. Thus the vogoufr points 

■ f \ in; fiout which ^hukspnnru been appreolawd jp 

I’ .'ue, hi.< 1 in fieruniiiy lire well described, ljcgiuuing with the 
cummenls of J^c^ing and' of tins romantic school, and ending with 
tin; biographical oxpiuimtions of Pro lessor 11 umelin. Under the 
biugular title Lr vtthoret da M on tun Blanc , M. fcichdrer hits en- 
de.ivourcd <0 gi\o a sketch of lloilcaus friends, and to Contribute 
a p:i.;o to tiio gossiping history of the bc veil teen th century. 
Moheiv aud J.a l onmino were, as is well ktioxvn, somewhat lefltr 
n guliir in their everyday habits than in their compositions; but, 
on the other hand, Jioileau ami iUoine are. names which are com¬ 
monly ideallhcd with diconun, method, aud stillness almost 
cirried to i:\ctHs. Our nulhor h'uowb that such a notion is un- 
•eiiiibie, wiul that- if we wish to know JUcino juid Boileau 
thoroughly, wo must watch ibern as theV carouso together in th6 
dingy taproom of the •* Mouton lilanc.” 

It is nupoMsililo to analyse a volume of detached thoughts, and 
M. Agenor t iu*> par in’s book falls under thin category ; but wo can 
ot bust slate tin* impression it lias produced upon us, and as La * 
loM-JieiouiMuld’a .Maxims iuuy bo defim»d the code of selbsbness, so 
the /be ies tie librrte I ar*: the outpourings of a mind in which ^ 
(biri. ti.iniiy ami liberty have joined in a natural and happy union. 

Like Ins friend and leilovv-religiunisl, M. do IVcsseusd, Count da 
<»n-j»arin h.ia always seemed to IreneU Ih>publicans a champion 
of freed'uu spoilt by Puritanism, a kind of lhm Qutvoto in pursuit 
of nn ideal which cannot be realised in this world. Tho fact is 
that. In- i-< guilt v of telling Liberals that they uro not always true 
to their principles, aud ol honestly pointing out the less admirable 
side of tho brunch characler. 

NI. l.!ivollt : e is not tho lirsb French writer \ who has taken 
(.'lumuiiig us tho subject of his tludies. M. Lahoulaye and M, do 
l.emusat had preceded him in composing biographical sketches of 
the American pnuudmr and pliilatit-hropist. Theditlcroncbbetween 
M. T/tvollue and tho writers we have just nftmed is that he has 
undertaken to carry out a programme sot by the Acaddmie des 
Sciences morales et pnliliquos, which invitod a study, of 0 banning*3 
ch.iiMcier, considered chietly us ail abolitionist and a friend ol odu- 
I- it Kin. Jt is of ton said tfiat tho truths Advocated and enforced 
by ('banning are mere commonplaces; but, as M. Saint-Marc 
( i'ir;irdin well leiimrLs in his work on Uousucau, tho notion of 
duty deserves that appellation more perhaps than any other, and 
\et\vould tho groat’-St optimist be bold enough to say that it can 
ever bu superlluous to enforce moral obligations? M» Lavolleo’s 
volume, comple.ted us it is by tiuuslatod extmete from (Jhanning’e 
work*', dixu vcs to bo popular in France. 

Tho novoIs of the past- month are neither worse nor better than 
lima]. M. AlphoiiHo iMudets Contes du Lundi$ f pleasantly 
written, liavo no pretension to bo more tlian simple sketches, 
where hintury aiul fancy, poetry and satire, hold equal places. M. 
Hector lMalol’s Auhcrtje. du mondv ,||, after having begun 
mania r which promised Well, has dragged its way through four 
distinct episodes, each of which is inferior to the previous one, 
tho liwt, entitled Titcr'eae. coding amongst 'tho horrors of tha 
.“iege of Paris. Ocorgo Smid'H recent without being in 

imy way ronmrkablc, still show that woudoriul Command of 
language whicli; is unsurpassed by ’any French writer of fiction. 

The jlfcnai/r* milituirea of Maie. do Chttlidcneux * 4 interesting 
descriptions of a class of socioty Very little foown to moat 
readers; it ,was rather dangerous, perhaps, to.c^oMeagdS-iWtfr 
mtimd with Alfred do Vigny's celebrated volume, but toe outhpr 
h«s^ we ^rink, made good "Her. claims as on original and 

tUQ^elist. ‘ ' 
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THE BUDGET. 


rTIHE addition of ** penny to the Income-tax, which is 
, {JL the only important part of the Budget, is ubsatis- 
s Atfbn py and^s&ppointing. One of the clients of tin* change 


and^s&ppointing. One of the effects of tin* change 
the fevivul of tbo agitation against the principle of 
iho tax, Which is only just when it is permanent find 
equable, and which is only tolerable when it is losv. Tim 
pf^pnt incpeAso may perhaps continue lor one or two years, 
*OTp iti that timo it will have deranged the due proportion 
of, burdens between earnings and incomes derived from 
property. The taxpayer whose income is worth five years’ 
purchase will, if the additional penny is levied for a single 
year, have paid six or ^even times .his proper quota in (sort* 
parison with a fundholder or landholder. After nmny 
years of controversy, economists, if not popular orators, 
“%re agreed on the proposition that a permanent and un-* 
• Varying tax on incomo falls equally and justly on earnings 
and on property. Mr. Hubbard, indeed, cap. never be con¬ 
vinced that it is not the business of financiers to readjust 
the relations of different classes of the community. 13 e- 
\ ofiftse a trader is less- rich than a landowner of equal 
income, ho asks the Chancellor of tho Exchequer to 
redress the balance of fortune. An extension and logical 
application of the principle would lead to un equal division 
,01 property. If Sir S. Nortucote had not added ,a penny 
to tjwtax, pethaps Mr. Hubbard would not have taken 
occasion to propound his fanciful theory, nor would Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd’s constituents Have already begun to ngiLate 
for a total aboliLion of the tax. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself gave undue encouragement to tbo 
prejudices which it was his business to correct. Unfurlu- 
notq)iy, Chancellors of the Exchequer never allow five years 
to pass without some more or less capricious alteration of 
tho rato. When Sir SI Northcotk proposed his first 
Budget there seemed reason to hope that a sounder 
. system Was about tp commence. It is to be regretted 
. that he then 'disposed of a surplus of six millions, 
and that ho now thinks it necessary to impose an increase 
of fifty per cent, on the burdens of the payer of Income- 
tax. It is true tha^ there are strong objections to any 
plan of a temporary addition tp indirect taxes. Thu de¬ 
rangement of trade which might result from an increase 
of the. spirit duties would perhaps bo more mischievous in 
practice than a. change in tho percentage of Income-tax. 
The necessity for airfncxpased provision of rovomto ought 
## to bp vigilantly patched when a Finance Minister can only 
*” choose between twd inconvenient and objectionable taxes. 
It is now too late to object to former reductions of taxation 
which have fbr tho' present year created ah estimated “de¬ 
ficiency. , It would perhaps have boon prudent to establish 
the rule that in-Ordinary ychrs there should be an estimated 
(surplus bf from' one tp two millions. Thorxcess of receipts 
over paymonts wi(aald; r iliider fc thp provisions of Iho existing 
‘law, hive bean applied to 810 reduction of debt; and in 
Unfavburhhle^baBoug the jpgp fua would ^ I mj^ iperate^ as 

i A smaft^argin would haVn obviated Q&a. 

change - te'/the’; Income-tax percei^gA 
defesMBey vraa 774,000 J. f or, tMm tho S»titioiro;wP®M- ; . 
tax*dln Ocasoibnally empirertjL& : ngach^dSod^^ht 

Of this atopwft ito; m m 

' Sinking Fund watntsd'flb wfar while i&Ml: Lm 
vidfcd for 

aiiiSap 1 m liMldeiiis that th& Batovs 


of his contract, pay the sain to the English Government; 
but it is thought expedient to * provide "against jpbsftible. 
failure or delay. It unluckily happen* that a new Poet 
Olfitn which will cost 100,000/. urgently,' required at 
Manchester; and if .three three items bad been excluded 
from dm Estimate the Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
might virImut additional taxation have presenter! an 
equilibrium to Parliament. Tho ordinary growth of 
revenue lias, as if for (ho purposo of justifying fresh taxa¬ 
tion, been estimated at a sum far below tbo ^average’ in* 
crease. But for the Sinking Funds if would bavebeen 
possible to postpone changes for, tho present year; aud 
probably they might, at the end of H10 time not have been 
found necessary. Sir Stafford, NoitrucoTB shared with 
the House of Commons, aud especially with tho members 
of tho last Government, tho responsibility of adopting >and 
applying the modern doctrine that it is nocfifcs&ry tivpay 
oil or reduce the National Debt. j J^ tbo principle' is ad¬ 
mitted, his machinery is simpler ujul more economical than 
Mr. Gt 4 ai)stonb’s plan of disguising the process of payment; 
nor would it bo possible to carry much further the. system 
of Terminable Annuities, which are almost unsaleable in 
the ojien market. Tho present Budget will -jierhaps dimi¬ 
nish the zeal which hns been exhibited for tha-reductiou of 
Debt. No financial skill or knowledge is requirod for 
the appreciation of a burdensome increase bf taxation 
which is extracted from the pockets of the community to 
be invested at 3,} per cent. There is much forco in Sir S, 
NuKTiicuiJj'ri uppeul to the House «»f Commons fiot to 
ubundon in the second year a great experiment which.was 
initiated in accordance with popular or Parliamentary 
opinion ; buL there was 11,0 kiud of necessity for providing 
any Sinking Fund beyond the current surpluses of prospe* 
rows years. 

Tho poorer class of payers of Income-tax receive a bonus 
which will prevent-them from joining in agitation against 
tho increased percentage. The limit of exemption is raided 
from too/, to 150/., to the theoretical relief of artisans who 
never paid at all, and for tho more substantial benefit of 
more needy and more solvent contributors. The return to 
Sir 11 . PrJii.’s original limit is probably justifiable. Sir S. 
Noktjicotk is the first to ailpw a largo deduction on 
incomes of no loss than qooL Up to that amount tho tax¬ 
payer will only be charged on tho excess of biB incomo 
over 120/. The recipient of 400/. a year will therefore, 
as Mr. Lewis calculated, pay, at tho rate of 3d. in the 
pound,*gnly 3*. 4«7. uioro than at, tho former percentage of 
2d. Exempt ions and reductions have certainly been 

now carried far enough, nor would it be prudent to 
approach moro nearly to Ilio vicious system of a graduated 
tax. It is not desirable that taxation aud representa¬ 
tion should bo absolutely and finally dissociated. - A 
penny in tho pound during the last year produced 
2,000,000/., to bo compared with 750,000/. received when tbo 
Income-tax was first imjiosrd. Tbo Chancellor of the, 
Exchequer estimates tbo lax after the proposed exemptions 
at about 1,800,000b for cadi penny, and be will probably 
that the higher tat©; diminishes tbo* pttopoi'tjqn&l, return. 
Between 1,400,000/. and 1,500,000/, wili accruo iTfltftfg iho 
jfmaucial y.etw, leaving a snrphw 
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of beer, spirits, and tobacco. It is surprising that tbo re¬ 
ceipts for Excise duties have not fallen off more consider¬ 
ably, while the Customs duties have increased. The 
productiveness of the Stamps may possibly la? attributed to 
a casual increaso of the Succession duties, but tho revenue 
returns in general show that the national prosperity is not 
seriously impaired. 

For tho increased expenditure which venders new taxa¬ 
tion necessary the Chancellor of the Exchkijltu is only 
responsible as a member of the Government. in adding 
to tho pay of the army, and in providing for an additional 
outlay on the navy, the Ministers have a Hod in accordance 
with general opiniou and feeling. The largo increase 
which has taken place within two or three years i.t tho 
Civil Service E'dinmtvs is, according to Sir S. j\oi:i ucotk, 
exclusively due to the growing demands for education and 
to the .subsidies which have, at the instance of large 
majorities of tlw House of Commons, been granted in relief 
bl local taxation. Experience) sufficiently pro\cs thut the 
national expenditure has a tendency to heroine larger and 
larger. .Prices have rison greatly, nud the Government is 
tho largest of consumerfc, while the sphere of its activity is 
constantly enlarging. Few members .share Mr. Hyi. anus's 
regret for tho failure of Mr. ("Johukn’s favourite scheme of 
pulling the Government on an allowance. Mr. Peucevai. 
had aufieipated the modern economist by attempting t.o 
conduct tho Peninsular war at a fixed charge ; bnt tho 
result of tho experiment was not encouraging. Private 
persons, who necessarily regulate their expeudiuiro by their 
incomes, are compelled to dispense with many useful and 
agreeable things which money would purchase. There is 
no rcjfSou why the country at largo should practise self- 
denial, except where tho cost exceeds the advantage. 
Additional taxation will perhaps stimulate the virtue of 
frugality ; but an unsatisfactory Budget teaches other 
things besides tho expediency of checking the growth of 
Army and Navy Estimates. 'When the apparently irre¬ 
pressible clasticity of the revenue is min: more illm.1rated 
by a biirplu the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day 
will do well to resist reductions of tn.v'-s to tho whole 
extent of the disposable margin. Lt th:,^ bo hoped that 
next year tho lil'ly per cent, addition to tlm Tuconic-t-uc 
may he repealed ; hut uo other impost urgently requires 
either reduction or abolition. Tho natural gruwr.li of tlio 
jmblic income ought to keep pace with tho constant, in¬ 
crease of expenditure. 


?JJ.\ CAVE'S EFFORT. 

I F the object >f Mr. Cane's ml -d.m was to furnish (be 
English pi lie >\ 1111 a little 1 nu [worthy information 
about Eg\ [>liim limn.C J , that object has been attained. Nv> 
ivudor, uu ivio-r down the Ib-pm-t, can say that he h.s muL 
learned u.nch ai »nr Ivrypt which he d.d not. know before, 
or knew oi.iy in a vngiio and i ntimjtworthy way. Tim 
gem-ml re nil may be staled a; follows, Egypt, o.vis 
Mi.a.uty iivmillions ,.:cvliug,aiid has a rCiisonablc pm.-peel, 
of being ...bio to pay seven per cent. intcn^L on ilio amount, 
and to provide a sinking fund by which in fifty years tho 
debt would he paid off. Tbo liist questions that suggest 
ihemselv es are, how docs it happen that Egypt owes seveuly - 
five millions .sterling, and how can it he shown that, interest 
on this amount could he provided? The answer to the first 
question is very simple. With the exception of the com¬ 
paratively small sums raised by the Kllfihfvi.’s pmfi ,f 'cs>or J 
and by the prcs« id. Kijemve to pay Ids predecessor s debts, 
ilici money borrowed has gone to help the {Sue/, Canal. Lt is 
true that a sum ,-.o considerable as thirty millions sterling 
lias been iai«l out by tbo Km r»ivi. on of her public works. 
In railways alone he 1ms spent thirteen or fourteen 
millions, and lie has got 1,210 miles of railway actually at 
work. Ihifc the excess of revenue over expenditure has 
been sullied id# to provide tlie money. It was mainly tho 
Suez Canal that made him a borrower, although perhaps 
some of the premature schemes un which he entered ha* 
improving his estates helped to swell tho amount borrowed. 
The loans have produced ranch less than the nominal 
amount borrowed, and the interest and redemption of tho 
ioans have had io bo met- by fresh borrowings. When this 
process js carried on lor a aeries of years at n charge never 
less thui twelve per cent., it is easy to see how the cash 
which the Kut.ntvK has had fo r the purposes of the Sue/. 
Canal has been very much less than tbo nominal amount 
of liis ind-.btedne.-j.s would suggest. At tbo same timo it 


must not bo supposed that, if the Suez Canal hud not been 
made, tbo Khedive could have done all tho other things ho 
has done and yet kept clear of dobt. In seven years, from. 
1864 to 1871, the revenue increased fifty per cent., and*, 
a large part of this increase must bo put down to 
stimulus given, to Egyptian trade by tho construction 
of tho* Canal. However, as timo went on, tho financial 
difficulties of tlio Khkdiyk went on increasing, as tho 
di{fiendlies of every ono increase who meets tho re¬ 
quirements of old loans by borrowing again. In 1S73 a 
great effort was made to put things straight once 
for all, and a gigantic loan for thirty-two millions sterling 
was launched. But lie had got into the webs of the spoilers. 
Tlio loan was not a success, and the demands of financiers 
were very heavy. The Kiirdivk found himself a debtor,, 
and went on from hand 10 mouth, borrowing at any rate 
demanded by any ono who would lend him the money. 
East autumn bankruptcy stared him in the face, and was 
only averted by the sudden purchase of tho Canal shares. 
Four millions, however, was far too small a sum to pnt him 
anything like straight. He still has a floating debt of 
twenty-one millions, or rather this was wliat. ho owed 
when Mr. Cave made up his figures/ As it is said that ho 
is paying twenty per cent, for sumo of tho money he owes, 
even a week makes a considerable variation in the real 
figure. 

Tho statistics by which Mr. Cave shows what Egypt 
can do to moot its liabilities aro made somewhat compli¬ 
cated by an arrangement entered into by the KllELUVE tor 
the conversion of half tho Kami-tax. The redemption of 
this half* is purchased by instalments extending over 
fourteen years. When those instalments tiro all paid, tho 
revenue will be diminished not only by their discontinu¬ 
ance, but by the permanent ivduHion of the Land-tax. 
Whilst they go on they serve to pay off. two loans of short 
dates not included in the seventy-live millions, Hut, taking 
into account tho natural growth of tlio revenue, Mr. Cave 
is still able to show that tho interest which ho proposes 
should he paid on tho debt, might be provided for. Th« result 
is so much more important than the steps by which it. is 
reached that it is unnecessary to go into details. But 
what is most necessary to notice is tho assumption 
which evidently possessed Mr. Cave's mind during tho 
whole of his stay in Egypt. His whole Report is framed 
on tho supposition that Egypt. would somehow bo ireatod 
for tlie future like a native .Indian State. Ho does nofcsiiy 
this in so many words; but ho continually points out. that 
what is really wanted in Egypt is the prrw nee of a body of 
officials like those who administer affairs m India, lie has 
ho fore his mind tho vision of a trustworthy, omnipotent 
stuff'of persons exactly suited to tho task, who should not 
only see to the application of tho revenue, bub who 
should keep the native officials in strict subordina¬ 
tion, should ascertain that, even the humblest labourers 
were prMccted from extortion, and should take care 
that (In* Kuldjnc did not exceed the handsome allowanc-o 
tli:st. would bo made him for tho ornamental purposes of 
Stale. There is not. tho slightest value in Mr. Cave’s 
figures or calculations unless his fundamental hypothesis bo 
granted him. What his mission may really have been no 
ono unacquainted with the secrets of tho Cabinet can 
undertake to say. But there cannot be tho slightest doubt 
what Mr. Cave himself conceived to be tho nutliro of his 
mission. He had only 011c thought, and that was to make 
it. clour to himself whether, if Egypt were placed under an 
English protectorate, it could bo made to pay its way. As 
hi* figures gradually unfolded themselves before him her" 
had 1 he satisfaction of ascertaining that this could be 
dune. The bondholders would ha\e had to inako a slight, 
nominal .sacrifice, for tho date of tho redemption of their 
bonds wo.lid bo postponed. But Mr. Cavk rightly judged 
that, they would rent lily sanction an operation by which 
the market value of their bonds would he at once 
raised to par; and that ho assumed that the market 
value actually would bo so raised is ovident, as ho boor 
110 difficulfcjjtein paying off the twenty-one millions now 
owing in mph by the isauo of new bonds to tho samo 
atfftount. Were is no reason to doubt tlio correctness of 
av e’ ws on this head. Sovcn per cent, interest 
w8$tl bo a very sufficient inducement to capitalists if tho re¬ 
ceipt of tbo stipulated sum were cnsur&d by tho establish¬ 
ment of an English Protectorate, lt thus appears that 
Sir Stafford Noutucote did not at all go beyond the truth, 
when he said that Mr. Cave's Report showed that, under 
good maimgomeut, Egypt could pay its way* The os*5£ k 
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thing he forgot to add was that by good management was 
moant the exclusive management of alLEgyptian affairs by 
English officials, with recogniaod indisputable authority. 

he said was quite correct; but then what he omitted 
to say was equally important,, and this omission was no 
doubt the innooonb cause of very considerable perturbation 
and confusion on the Stock Exchange. 

Without the effectual aid of a foreign Power Egypt, is, 
on Mr. Ca vis's Bhowing, hopelessly and unavoidably bank¬ 
rupt. She owes twenty-one millions pins the accumulations 
since Mr. Cave framed his Report, and cannot possibly get 
the money to pay them. The question of the moment is 
whether any Power will come to her aid. Our Ministry j 
has, wo may suppose, at last made np its mind, and will ( 
stand aloof. The grand visions which floated before tlio 
mind of Mr. Cave, and perhaps of those higher still whose 
ideas Mr. Cave at least fancied he was reproducing, have 
died away before the common sense of the ordinary English 
world. It remains to be seen whether Franco will take the 
place which England lias left vacant. It may seem surpris¬ 
ing that the notion of so hazardous an undertaking should bo 
entertained for a moment by the French Government, lint 
very great pressure is brought to bear on it. A serious 
financial crisis in France is apprehended if aid is withheld. 
Tho French arc the great holdors of Egyptian stocks ; the 
recent purchases of those stocks have been made almost en¬ 
tirely on French account; and tho bankruptcy of Egypt 
would involve the bankruptcy of many French societies of 
great standing, and t.ho ruin or distress of thousands of 
French families. The Government, which has by no moans a 
-secure or comfortable position in the present state of French 
polities, may naturally bo dismayed at. the thought of 
having to face the catastrophe of a great financial panic, 
for which tho unreflecting indignation of sufferers would 
hold it, however unjustly, accountable. Nor is the 
pressure put on the Government a merely financial one. 
Political feelings intervene. Tin 4 re is an anxiety, as to 
the depth and extent of which Englishmen cannot pro¬ 
tend to judge, that Franco should seize the opportunity 
ot showing that she is not to be ousted Irorn her 
supremacy in a country which for eighty years she has 
considered as her own special dependency. The feeling 
to which JML UK Lebsefs so successfully appealed when he 
wished to get tho original capital for tho Canal subscribed 
still survives ; and tho triumph of eclipsing England in tho 
East would be sweet to many patriotic Frenchmen. Tho real 
difficulty is, that to do a litilr would be almost the same ns 
to do nothing. Egypt would be no further forward if a low 
millions were got together with immense difficulty and at 
an immense cost, and tho bulk of the floating debt left 
unpaid. The only effectual course is to givo investors the 
guarantee of tho administration of Egypt being altogether 
under French direction. The French Government must 
either take over Mr. Cave’s Report witli its engagements, 
or have nothing to do with the risks of the Egyptian 
racecourse. To buy the protectorate of Egypt is a very 
big and serious thing, even for a country with money and 
spirit like France. Nor is it quite certain that the Khedive 
would prefer a protectorate to bankruptcy. It is a choice 
of evils, and ho may think a protectorate tho greater evil 
of the two. 


THE LORDS AND TIIE ROYAL TITLES RILL. 

LL that could be said for tho unhappy Royal Titles 
Bill was said by tho Loud Ciianckj.lok. His mission 
was to make things pleasant. Ho endeavoured to show, 
and, so far as an amiable sort of special pleading could 
show it, ho did show, that it was tho title of Queen that 
would reflect glory on the Empress, and not the other 
way. Emperors and Empresses nro poor creatures, but 
necessary after their sort; but now they may hold up their 
heads, for Queen Victoria has condescended to join their 
Vmmhln throng. For tho Oriental world the Chancellor 
spoke in a vein of Oriental imagery. The natives are 
invited to take notice that a beneficent lustre £$ going to 
bo poured over their Sovereign. Tho Qoeen will, os it 
were, irradiate tho Empress for their benefit. And cv&ry 
precaution will be taken that the irradiating process does 
not act in the wrong way. Tho Lord Chancellor expressly 
announced that in all writs, eotamissions, patents, M and 
charters intended to operate within the United Kingdom 
tteRoyal style ia to continuous it. is, without any addition. 
TOk ia really what the Opposition has gained by its long 


and apparently fruitless strnggle. Nor is the gain -at all 
to he despised. The introduction of tho title oif ^rapress 
under p rule At will be a very different tiling .from what ite 
introduction without protest would havo been. A danger 
has been run which the Ministry, with a little tact and 
good sense, might have easily avoided altogether. But no 
one can fairly say that there will not be-Home safeguard in 
the public recognition by tho Ministry that 4t Empress" inn 
word alien to the traditions, aud one that ought to bo always 
alien to tho feelmgs, of Englishmen. It is conceded that 
this objectionable word is never to appear in any writ, 
commis.sion, or patent operating in territory whore tho higher 
litlo of Queen is held sacred ; that people who calculate in 
rupees l.uiy have a title for the Sovereign which at least 
one Coimnifsiouer, one almanac-maker, and the compile!!’ 
of a school-book have, offered them already, but that 
wo, with our different habits, may keep to. the title 
to which for a thousand years England has been 
accustomed. Things no doubt look a little brighter 
than they did. Very much, no doubt, depends on tho 
course lukcu by those in high authority when the ebango 
of title first conies into operation. The Proclamation 
itself may offer an occasion for a good start, and it 
may safely bo conjectured that tho Proclamation will be 
framed with much more care and much more sensitiveness 
to criticism than if i’ariiamont had not spent so much time 
in discussing the mischiefs of domestic Imperialism. But 
it will be in litllc things and by slight .signs that those 
who ran give a salutary direction to effusive loyalty will 
find their influence for good greatest. If it ia but once 
known that the Qi t ken is very much prouder of being 
Queen of England than Empress of India, and 1 ms taken 
to heart what may be b rined the beneficent-lustre theory 
of her Chancellor, courtiers will he awed into decency, and 
even illumimitioii-makcrs iuto something like sense. Tho 
Cn as ns u.on himself might do much to help. If, when a 
Lord Mayor spoke of an Empress in his presence, ho would 
but look us grave and shocked as if an oath had interrupted 
the flow of ordinary discourse, the delinquent would despair 
of any beneficent lustre ever irradiating bis humble 
head. The language of the Ministry in tho earlier 
debaLos was like its language about the cattle plaguo 
before Mr. Ki:kij resigned. The language of tho Chan- 
cvllok last Monthly was like the language of tins Ministry 
about the callje plague after Mr. Risen resigned. There is a 
firmness and heartiness in the present dialiko of the Cabinet 
to sick cows which is supposed to be very comforting to 
farmers ; and the public that dislikes Imperialism may now 
perhaps hope that its position will not be much worse than 
that of those for whom Mr. Reed sacrificed himself with so 
much glory and success. 

Lord Sislhokne followed the CiiAsnu.T.ou and did all that 
skill in advocacy could do to establish the proposition tjmt 
even for India Empress is the wrong title and Queen tho 
right one. lie naturally noticed that the Chancellor had 
been far too eantious to repeat Mr. Disraeli's astonishing 
argument for the now title, that it was a cheap way of 
defending ourselves against Russia. Lord Cairns is not 
tho sort of person to pick up a hot coal because a rftsh 
friend has dropped it in his way. Lord Seihornj: also took 
a curious legal point, and suggested that, if tho promise of 
the Ministry should be carried out, and writs run as hereto¬ 
fore after the title of Empress has been assumed, tho Courts 
! might hold them bad on the authority of a case in tho 
j time of Charles II., where a writ was held had because it 
I did not set out that the Kind was King of Scotland. But 
'all this was only the garnishing of L«»id SBi.ROKNit’d main 
! argument. He conti.tided llmt ‘■Emper >r *' was in itself in¬ 
appropriate ; for, properly speaking, mi Emperor meant an 
i elective military chief, and bcuivuly over implied a ruler of 
j rulers. Of no country can it now bo said that tho Emperor 
j is a ruler ol‘rulers except. Germany ; and although it is not 
j implied in tho title of King that ho ia a ruler of rulers, yet 
i tho history of France shows that such a position in quite 
| consistent with the tit lc iff' King. This appears to us to bo 
‘ riding the antiquarian hobby rather loo hard. Wo cannot 
go back to Cjssau or the early Cait.ts ; we must take the 
words as used now. If it were perfectly certain that we in 
England should know nothing of tho new title, and that it 
would never in the least degree affect onr languiqp or 
ideas, and if the bare question had to be res>ol\ ed whether 
Empress or Queen was, if tried by the standard of modem 
usage, the rmst appropriate title for the Sovereign of India, 
we believe that ninety-nine out of orery hundred impartial' 
men of any nation in Euvopo would at once say 41 Empress." 
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If nothing were at issue hut a mere verbal nicety, if we were It is impossible to trust the reports which are freely cir- 
in the position of little boys making Latin verses, and had culated by all parties to the dispute, and by strangers, 
to look out in the Gradus and choose between two epithets, Tho Slavonic imagination is fertile of inventions, 
the choice of Empress seems a better choice than that of According to one account the Prince of Montrheoro cop. 
Queen. It is precisely because we are not dealing with a skiers war inevitable; but it is also statod that ho expec it 
verbal nicety affecting India, but with a question of what an accession of territory as a reward .for his neutrality. 


maybe very practical policy affecting England, that wo 
regret the decision of tho Ministry. Empress is a word 
slightly more accurate than Queen as describing a ruler of 
rulers in India. But it also happens to be a word which, 
from a combination of causes, is a very bad word for tho 
Sovereign in England. Again wo go to modern usage, 
and we find tho recent history of tho word vulgarized by 
association with upstart rulers, and with tho pretensions of 
rulers who affect to be greater rulers than Kings. There¬ 
fore, as the Ministry, making its final utterance through the 
Chancellor, owns that it is not a lit word for tho Sovereign 
of England, tho only question is whether it was of any 
use, for the sake of a mcro verbal nicety, to run tho risk 
of this inappropriate word being used here. 

As to India, who can doubt that Lord Lawrence spoke 
a picco of plain undeniable truth when ho said that the 
natives would like the Queen to assume a new title, but 
would bo absolutely indifferent as to -whether the particular 
title chosen was Queen or Empress of 1 udia r The whole 
question is non-existent to them except to the handful 
that may read or hear something of what has been said 
iti Parliament. Tho title, to havo any meaning for the 
mass, must bo in an Oriental language, and this Oriental 
title they will get anyhow. A few, a very few, will have a 
dim idea of tho arguments for and against “ Empress ” that 
have been used here. They will learn that some great 


The Servians, who are at tho same timo arming and 
insuring tho Austrian Government that they have no war¬ 
like intent’ons, arc, perhaps not without good reason, 
jealous of Montenegro. Probably all the petty States and 
divided factions are waiting to ascertain 1 tie policy of the 
Great Powers before they dotermino to gratify tho hoatiliiy 
to Turkey which they all feel in common. A powerful 
section of politicians at Constantinople would welcome an 
immediate rupturo both with Servia and Montenegro^ in 
the confidence that neither a single Principality nor 
united could withstand the power of tho Porto^>oth 
financial difficulties which impede nt every point th *Tbo 
of tho Government arc not fully appreciated action 
advisers. by its 

The insurrection has in some degree justified itf 
long eon tin u unco. Nino months ago it Boomed itf by its 
that, tho insurgents could offer effective resistatipossiblu 
Turkish armies; but tho dilatory and feeble r to tbu 
which the contest has been conducted has f l *nncr in 
pectin! weakness on tho part, of tho^' v ' ,Jd °wn unox- 
collapse of the Turkish Empire w^V Government. Tho 
dieted lias hitherto been assign iaCQ ^us l°ng been pre- 
period. The more sanguine fr u J l hide finitely future 
now persuaded themselves that}™* °* insurgents havo 
has already commenced. ,n? proocBB of dissolution 
which perhaps coinc^J^ confession of insolvency, 


xioivu hm'uji um:u nar. jl ni’jf win Mua nmm; ......... ^ A-f n ,,1 l . , -“ v j» 

Englishmen said that tho word Empress was a grand word ; ruction, has enur • **\ ,« .7 J accident, with the insur- 
.* .i„.r .the lmrdsl- ^‘> lfl gcd all the enemies of the Porte: nud 


. enemie3 of the Porte; and 

whu:h have been suffered by the Turkish 


and possibly some Oriental expressions may be found adequate 
to reproduce tho magniloquence of Ijord Garnarvon, who 
snid that ho claimed the word Empress as the “ record of 
** that triumphant power which vs the result of a long 
“ emblazonment of historic successes.” I urd Carnarvon 
has too refined a taste to believe that this i^ English, but 
ho was probably translating back from vhat ho tliought 
would Iw tho Hindustani for what ho meant to say. The 
natives will further hear that other great Englishmen say 
that Empress is a bad, objectionable word, and they v. ill 

Jeam that tho inventors of tho title agree so far in this ultcd from Wid - o n ;mAcl7 v uiw nave 
opinion that they Jiavc undertaken to keep tho word us far Jiu»rallv assumed tho fnm ^ V ^ • i 10 has not. 

as possible out of English — u. t.- 4 ™* ahsumed iho 1o ™ a <*vil war conducted b. 

that they 

the Chancellor. The more educated natives aro 
studying systems of philosophy, and thci^Jiyq-j^ 
which, if shallow, is extensive, will suffice t direst to them 
that tho history of philosophy o/t^ho sumo 

round. I.rst there is a 6j«; rou , a .Tl,go is a 

opposite foimiJi. l ,;‘ ,tui - iiria/iihird 
system is t..i .d whirl-<o s , )p | '“ (, 5 ai„| ,,, “" 7 ., 

two, and makes o. ia j 0 buU ta o 

til (‘l 


ivLUUo, A1 " | .1 , ~.* «■ j. urivisu 

ofadfi lw *e probably results of habitual faults 

of till t,,ll,l0ll > aro attributed to tho tinaticial difUmilliiK 
i tU tl10 I jrts,ent tim « tho insur- 
“Ptfion w)”°| t iad ^. M| e°un(er on a largo scale the 
tK.' which may perhaps prove to he more formidable 
(the operations of the regular troops. Tho Oovoru- 
1 thus succeeded m restraining tho Mahometan poim- 
t?-‘* 1 , he lnfmr K™ t J.rovmcos from active participa. 
.n tlio struggle. Some acts of violence may have 
trom io.-jlI i._* .i. n Rtrngglo ^ )10( 

war conducted in 


3le out of English use. Lastly, it is to bo hope& V ery village and distaff } w * i :r C0 . Ildacte “ 111 

y may get to understand (ho beautiful theory! community. Western nhilnnfl • W ° *■ l °, 6 ^ 0 actions of Urn 
mkllok. The more educated natives aro fo/u-'‘ diflicultv nf nvrJ.li;..,,. ^ nopis « »vo undervalued the 


c ... r..r r .nw mutu uiiutTVniUra ' 

inh‘T- ,y t° f °r exterminating ouo-third of the 

irhahitants ol Uerzegovina, including the owners of tho 

t ? ^ U ®,° I 10 , lau J - lfc *« probable that if the attempt 

were mode tho Mahometans of tho neighbouring provinces 
would anticipate the attack which would afterwards bo 
made upon themselves. Invading hordes which havo been 
settled in a country lor hundreds of years are not likely to 
evacuate t heir possessions without resistance, and it happens 
that the Mahometans of Bosnia and Herzegovina aro not 


ono begins to Rwn.- <•„ an =■ *’'■ ti Q ,. h > ' ■ 

ciliation has no K «'pi-e s . s by tl|p -•“.""“"“P 1 """ -a j m«ma ana Herzegovina aro i 

Lord CMikns. ss<, V*atio, la 'I. ' 1 an„r n , f "- , ' t,, ° ,J '-am l Tn ‘l™'z<-'t>s ot the country than tho C'hristians. 

. «uZV**° ftself r.'T'^n 0 t l U a , b, ° Timos ' C °rrespondent may bo 

,v j iu . 1 ><- I rill ;, hcru '.. l’ /'/', ! ’'^withstanding ns strong and undisguised par- 

I f.TUllO. tlin Bniili>rini('(i tl.. m_1 1 * 


hut low in itsi j wl,d for j> 

tr wm ^ ,t rtr™ 

shed its bene’ / ,0 ™ not ‘P/'kc it J rradiat„ i( , ,sa '- , n J a !' n l iV D,c “ at >« not likely to lead to 

good. If tl- 1 Whine , ,^‘d.oos J f > . br >ifhi. t m, mt Tho alternative proposals of arming tho 


good. If 
may be surf 
do it. 


of ^x-miug the Mussnlmans of Horaognvinu 

* ’ 111 Ir .iV 1 - * lV(J L/j rjv K,.^\ly reiectod 1>V fhn nimnfa T>.x-X^. - -- 
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y^iiuxS^ rri J ectC(l <ho ngenta of tho Porte - nor is 
irv J ^.iuviT«a to rofurn €b niiou- ,l ° l 18 


\.flo ro 

Vrkky 


AND RUSSIA. 


M ANY weeks have passed since tho acccplancc by tho 
Porto of tho Austrian No to ; but tho prospects of Mio 
pacification of Herzegovina aro still obscure. Ono or two 
skirmishes of more or less importance have since occurred, 
with results which scorn, on a comparison of doubtful evi¬ 
dence, to havo been favourable to tho insurgents. The 
loud declarations of tho chiefs that they would listen to no 
overtures of peace were of rourso not to be accepted ns 
final. General TIopicil is still holding interviews with rc- 
prewnt&livcs of the insurgents; and the lT-ineo of AloNTE- 
M-:r.Ro 1ms, for tho ]iurpese ef iucilitating negotiations, 
agreed to victual a Turkish fort from day to day. The 
Turkish gfiieials uud the insurgent leaders ret use tu hold 
commmiiention with one another for the purpose nf arrang¬ 
ing au armistice; but in. tho meantime both parlies keep 
within their own liner*, so that a truce pmcticalfy, exists. 


MTivireu iu reiuru w uiuh , 
thiit ,w ?i ll ; /l r illation may have been il C X ^ refugees 
from n well-known friend of tho insure .. 18 
iiuprobability in a statement which aB n . al y + , w,thheid “ * 
and indifferonco to officials serving under^LS. 
veriinieufc. One of their number, though he is a Christian 
of intelligence and experience, is said to be not less unrea¬ 
sonable than his Mahometan colleague. 

All speculations on the issue of the insurrectiQn must bo 
dependent on tbo maintenance or dissolution of jpfe boasted 
alliance of the three Imperial Courts. From theupmmenco- 
incut of the troubles in Herzegovina the Russian Govern¬ 
ment ostentatiously allowed the initiative in diplomacy to 
Austria, as the Power most immediately concerned in tho 
restoration of tranquillity. The task of drawing up tho 
Note or statement ot the terms to bo imposed on the Porto 
was entrusted to Count Andrahst ; and the document, 
after i + - had been approved by Germany and Russia, was 
tendered jointly by tho three Governments for the appro V** 
of England, Franco, and Italy. General Ignatiest has 
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supported at Constantinople all tbe proposals of Austria, 
■with the professed intention of asserting the sovereignty 
of the Porto, Nevertheless, within a few weeks an entire 
change has taken place in the language of the Russian 
"'journals which are controlled or inspired by the Government. 
The influence of a press which has no liborty is frequently 
mischievous, end its tone is habitually perplexing. When 
half adozen semi-official papers at St. Petersburgand Moscow 
suddenly advocate a new lino of policy, it may bo interred, 
not necessarily that tho Govornmont has changed its pur¬ 
pose, hat that it is thought expedient to disturb tho 
impressions which had previously existed. Tho Russian 
press has now ronowed its chronic antagonism to Turkey; 
and it encourages Servia and Montenegro to hike tho 
aggressive course which they had hitherto been forbiddon 
by tho Russian Government to adopt. It is no longer 
thought expedient to insist on tho necessity of maintaining 
the triple alliance; and Austria as well as Turkey is held 
up as an object of national jealousy. It is worth whilo to 
observe that England is simultaneously threatened with 
Russian aggression in Asia. One journal announces tho 
necessity of an advance towards tlio Persian Gulf, and in¬ 
forms the English nation that, if it objects, it must take 
the consequences. 

The intimation of a change in Russian policy is thought 
to confirm a rumour that the Emperor of Russia meditates 
either temporary or final retirement from the anxieties and 
labours of government. Alexander II., although the 
boundaries of the Empire have been widely extended j 
during his reign, is believed bn ordinary occasions to I 
favour a prudent and moderate policy, and to regurd 1 
war with aversion. Ho is also strongly attached, 
both from reasons of State and through family feeling, 
to tho German alliance; and in later yeai-s be has 
renewed friendly relations with Austria. In his absence, 
or after his abdication, supreme power would devolve on 
his son ; aud it is thought that the Czarewitoh belongs tb 
tho Old Russian party, and shares its dislike of the Ger¬ 
mans as well as its ambitious aspirations. His supposed 
sympathy with tho wrongs of Denmark, which is attributed 
to tho influcnco of bis wife, is probably not beyond bis 
control; but tliero is no doubt that tho national or 
exclusively Russian parly is also the most turbu¬ 
lent and aggressive in foreign policy. In a readjust¬ 
ment of international relations a Russian Emperor 
might perhaps bo disposed to prefer tho allianco of 
France to that of Germany; and ho would necessarily 
pursue objects which would bo inconsistent with the in¬ 
terests of Austria. ’The coldness which existed between 
Vienna and St. Petersburg for many years after tho 
Crimean War was but a continuanco of tho personal 
animosity with which both Alexander I. and Nicholas had 
constantly regarded Mkttekkicu. Tbe temper and in¬ 
clination of an absolute Sovereign are to bo taken into 
accouut in tho calculation of political probabilities, but tho 
approbensions or hopes which are founded on tho opinions 
of the Czauewitch are premature, and perhaps chimerical. 
It is not yet certain that the Emperor Alexander intends 
to abdicate, and it is scarcely probable that a Regent would, 
during his temporary withdrawal, venture on tho intro¬ 
duction of a new and dangerous system of policy. The 
difficulties which havo hitherto impeded the ambitious 
projects of Russia still remain. Austria will long bar the 
way to Constantinople, and on this point Hungary is oven 
more thoroughly in earnest than the Western portion of 
the monarchy. War on tho Eastern question would not 
. have boon so long postponed if the conquest of Turkey 
had boon an easy undertaking. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF CONVENTS. 

O F all tho fanciful measures which aro annually or 
periodically proposed by private members, the Rills for 
the supervision of convents aro the oddest. Sir Thomas 
has for the present year undertaken the tusk 
which ^as formerly wont to devolve on Mr, Nkwdegatk. 
Perhaps the mover may by tbiB time bo convinced that a 
No-Popery agitation is no longer practicable in England. 
The alarmists who are troublodby the existence of convents 
persuade themselves that they aro exempt from religious 
prejudice, or oven that they feel a meritorious sympathy for 
victims who hold a creed which they detest. It would be 
pleasantor for themselves, and loss troublesome tr others, i 
they would refleebthat tho miserable conation of recluses 


is ajust punishment for their superstitious errors. TfreRomOft 
Catholics, on the other hand, decline to ask protection for 
their sisters and daughters against evils which, if they 
exist, havo been voluntarily encountered. The preamble of 
Sir T. Chambers’s Bill recites the expediency of iuquiiy 
respecting the increase and character of monastic and con. 
veutual institutions in Great Britain, and respecting their 
property and income, and matters connected therewith. A 
Committee which sat a few years ago collected ample infor¬ 
mation on all the points with which Parliament can he sup¬ 
posed to have any concern; and it was stated more than 
once during the debate that a Catholic Directory con¬ 
taining a complete list of convents may l>e bought for 
a shilling. There are a few establishments of mqnksg 
and several of nuns, and tho collective, properf^ofa! 
the communities is insignificant. The 
who were to be appointed by the Bill wei^ 
matters, to ascertain whether tho laws of. 
superstitious uses were violated. They 
as Sir T. Chambers must know, that conVeiS ^ p*?* 
is carefully secured by trust-deeds drawn by etpetiei) 
lawyers according to tho best precedents of conveyances 
Another duty of the Commissioners would have been M 
report on any regulations which might bo needed respect 
ing convents in Great Britain. Injustices or Commissioner! 
were empowered to hold visitations of couvents for th< 
protection of tho inmates, it would become a point of 
honour with tho most contumacious nnn to give no infor¬ 
mation to the heretical intruders. It is highly probable 
that a peovish or tyrannical Snperior may make those who 
arc under her control extremely uncomfortable ; but inter¬ 
ference from without would be as unanimously resented os 
in a private family. 

The Government had, with superfluous courtesy,granted 
papers in preparation for Sir T. Chambers's Bill, consisting 
principally of letters from English Ministers abroad in 
answer to communications from tho Foreign Office, Tho 
various Governments to which they are accredited, with 
only one or two exceptions, inform them that there have 
been no recent regulations or laws affecting monastic or 
conventual institutions. Tho Duchy of Hesse and two 
of the Swiss Cantons havo suppressed convents, or have 
forbidden them to receive new members. Tho Minister at 
Romo reminds Lord Derby that all institutions of the kind 
have been suppressed in Italy ; and the Minister at Stock¬ 
holm reports, not for tho first time, that monastic institu¬ 
tions nro not tolerated in Sweden and Norway. It is 
difficult to understand tho object of printing several pages of 
familiar or useless information. If all the States of Earopo 
prohibited monastic institutions, it would still be incon¬ 
sistent with the principles of English legislation to interfere 
wi tli tho establishment of voluntary clubs. It may probably 
havo been necessary in Italy and in some other Catholic coun¬ 
tries to dissolve associations which were pernicious to 
society or hostile to tho Government. It was not for tho 
protect ion of nuns supposed to be arbitrarily imprisoned, 
but for urgent political reasons, that tho Italian Parliament 
seized the property of tho numerous orders, Tbe prohibi¬ 
tion of monastic institutions in Sweden and Norway, where 
there is scarcely any Roman Catholic population, is au his¬ 
torical relic of ancient religious jealousies. When Lutheran¬ 
ism was established as the only authorized communion in 
Sweden, tho legislators of the tirno would not have pro¬ 
fessed the tolerance of Sir T. Chambers or Mr. NewdkoaTe. 
It is because Governments havo wanted money, or bccanse 
thoy have apprehended danger, that thoy have discouraged 
monastic communities. English nunneries have small 
endowments, and tliey aro absolutely devoid of political 
importance. It is intelligible that they should bo regarded 
with disapproval aud dislike ; but it is the idlest of affecta¬ 
tions to cultivate officious solicitude for tho welfare of the 
inmates, 

Tho attempts which have sometimes been made to in¬ 
terfere with monastic or semi-monastic institutions in 
Ireland have not furnished encouraging precedents. The 
principles and traditions of Euglish government and legis¬ 
lation aro inconsistent with a censorial suporvision of Re¬ 
ligious or secular associations. Trado-Uuions, which are 
far more powerful bodies than monasteries, aie at last re¬ 
cognized us legitimate associations, and even indulged 
with special immunities. All the monastic und cdfc-entunl 
institutions in Great Britain, if they were to concentrate 
their energies on a common object, could effect nothing 
j approaching in importance to a week's strike of colliers or 
I engineers. Tho coercion exorcised bj Trade Councils over 
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tlio members of tho Unions is more stringent than that of 
an abbess over her nuns ; bat in both cases the submission 
is in one sen.-o voluntary, and in the case of convents 
it is absolutely spontaneous. It is scarcely respectful 
to tho House of Commons to fouud a demand for 
legislation on vague rumours of acts of personal 
violence or restraint of liberty, which, if they could 
bo proved, would mlinit of remedy without any change 
in the law. If men or women think fit to subject 
themselves to a despotic government, they run a certain 
risk of ill-treatment; but all that cai be asked on their 
behalf is that their contract and its consequences should 
not bo recognized by law. A few sccrders from religious 
orders find that, their liberty is wulliciently proti eled, 
though they may probably incur social penalties by tlu? 
assertion of their independence. To women especially the 
disapproval of religious teachers and of their own i'auiilios 
would bo more formidable than tho fabulous cruelties which 
ouce formed the subject oF popular calumnies. The public 
opinion of a sect is, within its own limit s, almost irresistible. 
The theory that tho obligation ot monastic vows depends j 
upon material force is the shallowest, of delusions. .Monks 
Mid nuns observe their respective rules, either because they 
think them binding on their cojiooieiict'j, or in deference to 
the conventional belief of I heir religious communion. If 
they chose to leave the cloister the doors would be open, 
but no law can prevent ecclesiastical or social excommuni¬ 
cation. 

Tho unconscious prejudice against. Roman Gath olio 
doctrines which suggests an anxiety for the protection of 
tho inmates of convents liuds expression in sumo of the 
provisions of the Hill which is for tin* present happily dis¬ 
posed of. Sir T. Chambers proposed thal seven Com¬ 
missioners should be permanently charged with the super¬ 
intendence of monastic ami conventual institutions. Two 
of the number were to be appointed by tho Roman 
Catholic Poor Schools Committee, a body unknown to I bo 
law, which would certainly have refused to co-operate with 
heretical persecutors of religions orders. A stranger pro¬ 
vision was that one member of Lho inspecting body should 
bo nominated by the Commissioners in I .unary. 1L is 
evident that tho framers of tho mcasuiu thought tlmt 
persons bound by religious vows were entitled to the same 
protection which is provided for those who are eonlined 
on tho grounds of alleged lunacy. They might at lo;nt have 
remembered that both red and alleged lunatics are always 
eager to escape from conliuomeni., while the members of 
religious orders would unanimously reject an nllicial order 
of liberation. In a lawsuit which attracted popular 
attention some years ago, a nun sued the community 
from which she had been removed for restitution 
of conventual rights. Thu Coni cuts Commission was lo 
have all tho powers ol‘ the Superior Courts in England 
or Scotland, and all constables and keepers of prisons 
were to obey tho orders of the Commissioners. It 
might perhaps have been possible to pass such an Act 
during tho craze of lhe I "a pal Aggression, but Sir T. 
CilAMisEHS comes too late. Tho couuLry lias already re¬ 
fused to share Mr. Gi.aiwtunt.’.s fright at the more leeent 
pretensions of the Pope; and, although conventual in¬ 
stitutions arc repugnant to the national judgment and 
tasle, they are regarded with equanimity or contemptuous 
indifference. Persecution is not necessarily inoperative; 
but any persecution which is possible in England would be 
frivolous as well as oppressive. Tt would be practically 
impossible to prevent a numbor of unmarried women from 
living in one house, or from abstaining from oil intercourse 
with the rc-?t of tin* world. Tho regulations to which I hey 
inay submit depend entirely on their own choice; and if 
they think lit to starve or otherwise incommode themselves, 
no Commissioners can effectually insist on their leading n 
comfortable and rational life. 


FRANCE. 

rpILE election of M. Gauhetta as Chairman of tho Budget 
JL Committee is a significant indication of his position 
in tho Chamber of Deputies as compared with his position 
in the Assembly. Even in the latter body bo exercised a 
great though scarcely recognized inlluonco; but in was 
Tivfher in virtue of the strongth which it was thought he 
might porous*! out of doors than from tho votes he oould 
command on a di\ ision. In the Assembly lie was a person 
outside the Parliamentary system ; in tho new Cl Lumber he 


is one of the most important members of that system. He 
is more and more becoming tho recognized leader of the 
Libeiul Opposition, but the divergence between his views 
and those of tho Government is not wide enough to prevent 
him from giving them a general support. It is already" 
evident that the necessity of securing this support is con¬ 
stantly present to them as an essential olement in their 
calculations. His speech, on taking the chair for the first 
time, is another proof that the eloctions have gone pre¬ 
cisely in the way in which it all along seemed 
likely that they would go. In the Assembly M. Gambktta 
had to remember that, though the declared lireooncilables 
were fmv in number, the issue between liis policy and theirs 
hnd not boon fairly presented to the Republican party. 
Now that the elections havo proved that tho lrrcconcili- 
ahlo minority is os small in tho country os it was in the 
Assembly, M. Gambeita speaks with a decision which is 
necessarily wanting to a man who cannot convoy to others 
the assurance which ho feels himself. France, lie declares, 
inis at tho present moment a wise, orderly, and progressive 
Republic, which gives security to all legitimate interests, 
and offers guarantees of liberty which only disorderly 
spirits can think insufficient. There is no further place 
for constitutional conflicts ; tho anxieties and the labours of 
the Legislature must in futuro be devoted to the develop¬ 
ment of tho material and moral ini crests of the nation. 
3d. Gambetia could not have more completely dissoci¬ 
ated himself from tho extreme members ol‘ his own party, 
and Iuj lias been enabled to do this by the change which 
the elections have worked in the composition of that party. 
In the Assembly there were, moderate Republicans who 
did not, and extreme Republicans who did, recognize M. 
Gauiilita as their leader. With the first he had nothing 
to do; with tho last Ids chief concern was to prevent thorn 
from breaking out into open mutiny. In the new Chamber 
there are moderate Republicans who find their theories of 
moderation best expressed by M. Gambetta, and ho is thus 
enabled to keep under better control the nmtiuous element 
among bis old followers. Ilia policy from 1873 to 1876 
was a prolonged appeal from tho Assembly to the constitu¬ 
encies, and tho constituencies have answered it by electing 
a Cl lumber in which M. Gambktta is able to lay aside a 
militant policy ami devote himself to financial details. Tho 
rest ul his speech was apparently intended to lay to rest 
1 hr alarm which might be excited by tho election of an 
advocate of an Income-tax as Chairman of tho Budget 
Committee. AI. Gambetta is not of opinion that the pre¬ 
sent is tho right Moment for startling financial changes. 
In these mutters there t-huuld be no rash experiments. 
Time a ml opinion cannot bo hurried; they must be left to 
ripen of them selves. 

The only field in which M. Gamh.' TTA does not feel disposed 
to maintain this studied moder ation is in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The mere thought of half-a-dozen bishops collected together iu 
one room seems to bo too much for him. The bishops who 
founded tho Catholic University of Paris under the law of 
last, Suns ion havo lately hold the annual meeting prescribed 
by the statutes of the University, and a note in tho Union 
gives a summary of their labours. They havo attondod to 
the ordinary business of tho University, including the or¬ 
ganization of the three faculties uf Arts, Law, and Science. 
They have gone over the University accounts, and they 
have created two new professorships. Finding themselves 
together, they have naturally considered tho probable effect 
of M. YVa i>dj x uton ’s Bill on tho future of tho free Univer¬ 
sities. They havo communicated to ono another t he astonish¬ 
ment and regret with which tho news that the mixed Board 
of Examiners is t.o be abolished has been received by tho 
fathers of families in their several dioceses, and tho 
Cardinal Archbishops of Rolkn and Pa ms have undertaken 
to convey to tho Government tho sentiments of their 
brethren in prospect of this unexpected attack on a 
law so recently voted, and on tho faith of which so much 
has been undertaken. It is difficult to imagine a milder 
remonstrance, considering that it comes from a body which 
lias been collecting large sums of money for the foundation 
of a Catholic University, and now believes that the object 
of founding it will in a great measure be defeated by tins 
sudden reversal of the legislation of last year. Of course 
it by no means follows that the Government ought to pay 
any attention to thoir representations. Those who took 
what they could get from the lato Assembly took it in the 
full knowledge that tho Assembly did not represent any 
opinions bet its own-, and that, if tliey chose to invest 
money in carrying out powers given by it, they mad®* 
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the investments at their own risk. But unlucky investors | 
are usually allowed to make their lamentations in company, 

. and the privilege which is freely granted to Turkish bond- 
Tthldcrs might, one would think, have boon conceded with 
equal justice to the directors of a Catholic University. 
M. Gamhetta, bo f&r as his view’s are to be gathered from 
the journal which is regarded as his organ, is not of this 
opinion. Tho bishops, the ErmiqiiItte Uub dis¬ 

covered, cannot legally ho absent from their dioceses with- j 
out the leave of the chief of the State. By meeting to j 
protest against M. Wadmngton’s Bill, tlioy have brought I 
themselves under the law which prescribes that no national | 
or metropolitan council, no diocesan synod, and no deli- j 
berative assembly shall be held without the repress consent j 
of the Government. In originating an agitation aguinst a 
proposed act of legislation they have further violated the i 
article of the Concordat which obliges all bishops to swear j 
that they will not take part in any association which i« j 
directed against the public peace. To ibn first of these J 
charges it has been answered very truly that., inasmuch as j 
tin* law now allows bishops to set up Universities j 
of their own, that permission must be held to carry with 
it the permission to meet together for the transaction i 
of University business, and so iar, therefore, the law pro¬ 
hibiting the holding of synods or deliberative assemblies 
has been repealed. As regards tlio second, it i3 true that 
there is a law, dating from the revolutionary period, that 
no bishop may go outside his diocese without b-avc. Bui j 
this same law forbids bishops to bo addressed as Mon- 
seigneur, and makes it illegal for a priest to wear tho 
ecclesiastical habit in tho street, if, therefore, tho legisla¬ 
tion of the year X. is to determine the present relations of 
the Government, with the clergy, it will noi bo sulficient to 
cmitine each bishop in his own separate cage. Other 
r< forms will have to be effected ; in fact, the ecclesiastical 
history of Fiance for the last three-quarters n century 
will have to bo wiped out. Tho third charge, that tho act 
of requesting the Archbishops of Rouen* and Faius to con¬ 
voy to tho Government, tho. dislike which certain French 
bishops feel towards M. Wamunoton’s Bdl involves a breach 
of the oath not to take part in proceedings against the* public 
puaee, is more extraordinary tlumciUier uf the others. Grant¬ 
ing that the bishops have taken an oath not to do anything 
calculated to cause a breach of the peace, they* have only 
sworn to avoid wliat it is the duty of every good citizen to 
avoid without swearing. Consequently, if tho bishops have 
biokcu their oath by mooting together to opposo a Bill 
which has been introduced into tin 1 Chamber of Deputies, 
any laymen who moot for the .same purpose are equally 
guilty of an offence against, the public peace. When a 
bishop swears uot to disturb the public tranquillity, he 
does not take on himself ail obligation peculiar to bishops ; 
lie only takes on himself, in a way peculiar to bishops, an 
obligation which is common to clergy and laity. 11 to tell 
the Government that certain fathers of families are grieved 
nfc hearing that mixed Boards of Examiners aro to be abo¬ 
lished is a breach of tho episcopal oath, it would be a 
breach of the general duly of a good citizen if the fathers of 
families had themselves made a similar representation. If 
this is so, what becomes of freedom of speech and the right 
of association? If this is not so, it follows that a bishop’s 
oath imposes on him an obligation which is not shared by 
tho laity, and consequently that tho laity may, without in¬ 
curring any blame, take part in meetings directed against 
tho public peace. This is a dangerous docirinu for the 
Republican party to associate with itself, and on further 
reduction M. Gamhktia will probably let it drop. 

This parado of concordats, organic laws, and other 
machinery designed to regulate 'tho relations between 
Church and State under totally different comlitious from 
those which now exisLwil! seem to Knglishmim almost, as 
absurd ns those .appeals to tho Tudor legislation which are 
common in tho mouths of a certain small section of fanatics 
in this country. It is possible, however, that M. Gam butt a 
may have au object in pointing u> those rusty weapons 
which is less nnworthy of a statesman than on the surface 
it appears to be. Ho is compelled by circumstances to tako 
np a strongly anti-clerical lino, and in doing this ho has 
to elect between appealing to law and appealing to popular 
pa* 4 on. It is unfortunate that it should be necessary to make 
such a choice *, but given that it is, bo may perhaps think 
that it is safer to enter upon a probably interminable con¬ 
troversy as to the effect of certain obsolete statutes than to 
j/f 5 voke a discussion tipon first principles. When theo¬ 
logical passions run J) 5 gh the part of Mr. New deg ate is 


certainly preferable to the part of Lord Gkoiuib GojtftOfa, 
and it is well to bear this in mind when estimating.M. 
Gammstta’s otherwise inexplicable attitude towards, the 
clergy. 


TIJK ALBERT A AND MISTLETOE. 

rnill:] story of t hi; running down of tho Mistletoe, sad 
.JL enough in itself, lias also bad a singularly unfortunate 
sequel, it wits unfortunate that at the Gosport inquest 
Brinco IjErKiNii ln should, by a flagrant irregularity which 
tho Coroner unaccountably permitted, have introduced a 
letter from the Ql'uex as part of his evidence, and havo 
thus given ut the very outset a false turn to the question; 
and it is not difficult to understand the influences which 
paralysed tho minds of tho Coroner und his jury, both on 
this occasion and at the adjourned sitting when they had 
tho assistance of Baron Bkamwkll. The other inquest 
had a still more illogical result, for a verdict of occidental 
death was coupled with a distinct charge of carelessness 
and recklessness against tho navigating officer of tho Royal 
yacht. Tho irrelevant product iou of the Queen’s letter to 
Lord KxF.rt.Jt, though .subsequently explained, further tended 
to confuse and embitter the discussion; and it is especially 
unfortunate that tho subject should be revived at tho pro- 
sent. moment. There has been throughout an obvious hesi¬ 
tation in speaking plainly on this subject, from a 
feeling very natural and proper in itself-—of defer¬ 
ence to the Queen ; but it requires very little consider¬ 
ation to boo that, apart, from the fact that her own life 
was in peril, the Queen had nothing whatever to 
do with the accident. In bucIi a ease Ibo Sovereign 
is necessarily in tho hands of the officials who have charge 
of her, and tho tact- that they acted in a way which not only 
j led to tho dcuth of several of her subjects but endangered 
her own life is certainly not a reason why they should bo 
treated with undue lenity or screened from tbes natural 
consequences of their conduct. Nothing can bo more 
mischievous or unfair than to associate the Crown in a 
personal manner with public controversies. In naval and 
military, as in political, afiUirs ihe officials concerned must 
boar their own responsibilities. Everybody, however, 
knows perfectly well that in this case, if Prince Lbixjngen 
and Captain Wkmjji had been in command of a common 
steamboat, or engaged in any of tho ordinary services of 
their profession, they would have been dealt with in a very 
different wuy from that which lias born adopted, and that 
one or the other would have been tried by un open court- 
martial in tin* regu.lar wa\, or perhaps havo had t-o answer 
a charge of manslaughter in a criminal court. It appears 
from the corns pond cnee which has just boon presented to 
Furliamonl, that, instead of this, these officers were examined 
by a Secret Committee, the evidence taken by which 
has never been di\ulgod. On the strength of this private 
and confidential inquiry, Friuco Leininuen has bcou ac¬ 
quitted by the Admiralty, and Captain Welch, though 
blamed 16 r “not having exhibited sufficient care aud at- 
“ tent ion so as to have avoided all risk of accident,” is 
let oil with a formal reprimand, while, at the same time, 
ho is, as a mark of special favour, exempted from tho rulo 
of the service us to staff appointments which has just boon 
rigidly enforced in regard to tho other officers of tho 
Aibcrta. 

It is unpleasant to have to go buck on tho details of this 
disaster, but the extraordinary course wldch lias been pur¬ 
sued by tho Admiralty leaves us no alternative but to do 
so. It. is laid down among the rules of tbe *roa»l at sea 
that, if Iwu ships, one of which is a sailing ship and tho 
I other u steam ship, aro proceeding in such direct ions as to 
involve ri ik of collision, the steam ship shall keep out of 
the way of tho sailing ship; that every steam ship, 
jvhen approaching another ship so us to involvo risk 
df collision, shall slacken her speed, or, if necessary, 
stop and reverse; and that- any vessel overtaking any 
other vessel shall keep out of the way t»f that vessel. Tho. 
Alberta , as far as the published evidence goes, violated 
every one of these rules in tho most reckless manner. The 
Alberta was bearing down on the MMetoe at tho of 
seventeen miles au hour, while the latter was moving 
slowly in a light wind aud unable to quicken her speed 
at will; yet tho Albert# not jjrly did not get out of 
till* way of the Bailing vessel, or slacken spued, but 
went straight at her, and even whon chine to her did not 
stop and reverse, nr.til a collision was inevitable. Captain 
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Welch m one part of his evidence remarked that, 44 if a 
“ vessel"—meaning the Mistletoe — 44 had made np its 
u mind to got under his bows, no skill upon earth could 
44 stop her, and this supposed suicidal intention on the 
part of the Mistletoe was apparently tho basis of his do- 
fence. We will not, however, speculate as to the intentions 
of the Alherta.. Nobody supposes that her commanders 
deliberately resolved to run down tho yacht; and it is in¬ 
deed tolerably obvious how the accident happened. Both 
Prince Leiningkn and Captain Welch chose to “ tako it for 
“ granted,” as they said, when they first observed the 
yacht, that, instead of their having to get out of her way, 
according to the rule, she would get out of their way; and 
having made up their minds on 1 his point, they tamed their 
eyes away and looked hard in the opposite direction, and 
did not sec where tho Mistletoe actually was till they were 
almost on the top of her. Even then, if they had at once 
stopped and reversed, the collision might possibly have 
been avoided, or at least its force might have been 
lessened; but the reversal of the engines was delayed till 
it had the effect, not of averting, but of precipitating, loss 
of life. Thus tho Alberta did not, as she should have done, 
keep out of tho way of the sailing vessel; she did not 
slacken speed; nor did she stop and reverse till too 
late. Monsner she uiso broke tlic rule as to keeping 
a proper look-out. Incredible as it may seem, there 
was no look-out in her bows of any kind. Captain WEi.cn 
took the wholo of this duty upon himself, standing on 
the paddle-bridge, with his view obscured by the funnel 
and shelter-house, Ids attention distracted both by tho 
visits of gossipy members of the Hoyal suite, and by 
his inability to see both sides of the Hhip without 
going from one part of the bridge to another. One of the 
officers of the Alberta asserted in the witness-I kix that 
it was necessary that the Queen should travel rapidly ; but 
Captain Wi lcii himself admitted that " it made no differ- 
4k once whether the Queen was on board or not," and that 
he was bound to observe 41 the regular rules of stcer- 
“ ing.” It is clear, however, that he hud w rigid- to n.ssumo 
that the sailing vessel would depart from these rules, which 
were in fact necessary for her protection, and also that he 
himself violated them. This is indeed acknowledged by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, who in iheir letter on the subject 
“consider^ in accordance with the finding of the Court, 
that the course steered by the Alberta should have been 
4k such that she could not have been brought into collision 
“ with the Mistletoe through any alteration of course made 
14 by that vessel ” ; and it must bo remembered that, except 
at the very last instant, the Mittb.loe is not proved to have 
altered her course in the least. 

It is pleaded that Captain Welch, though lio was at 
fault in this case, is a very clever seaman; but this 
does not affect the question. On this point Laron 
B RAM well, in his address to the coroner’s jury, remarked 
that a man was guilty of manslaughter “if, though 
** perfectly skilful, lie jet becomes recklessly indifferent 
“to the lives of persons with whom he is brought 
44 into contact.” “Suppose,” ho added, “a man to 
“say :— 1 lam in a hurry, and shall drive through that 
44 4 crowded thoroughfare as fast ns I can, and people must 
44 4 get out of the way the hot they can ’; if any one was 
4 ‘ killed that would be manslaughter, though the driver 
44 might be the best whip who ever sat on a coach-box.” 
It muy perhaps he suspected that in Captain Welch's ease 
it was his excessive confidence iu himself which led him 
astray. Soon after the accident a well-known yachtsman 
published a letter in which he said, in reference to this 
officer, 44 Wo of the Koyal Yacht Club have especial oppor- 
“ tunities of admiring his skill and marvelling at his nerve, 
44 when ho is bringing his Hoyal freight into Cowes Har- 
44 hour at full spoed through an anchorage blocked with 
“vessels; often and often I have heard the involuntary 
44 exclamation, 4 What a wonderful man that Welch is! * ” 
It may bo thought, however, that these wonderful exploits, 
like fcatr of mad galloping through tho streets, are not 
exactly compatible with public safety. It is true that 
Captain Wn.cir has kept clear of accidents till now, but it 
is going too fur to say, as tho Admiralty docs, that hitherto 
“ his proceedings havo given entire satisfaction,” for it is 
known that iiis dashing stylo of navigation has long boon 
'tsourai of alarm and danger to j r aehtsmen frequenting the 
Solent, who go there, it should be observod, not to see 
the Queen, but to enjoy their sport- at :i suitable place. 

It is impossible, in reading the very mild reprimand 
bestowed on Captain Welch by the Admiralty—like 


the 44 naughty, naughty ” of a fond mamma to an unruly 
darling—not to think of the severity with which Captain 
Dawkins was treated for a similar fault of 44 want of 
4i . judgment and want of duty in handling his shipf* 
Ah far as Prince Lkininoen is concerned, tho decision of 
the Admiralty is not perhaps unreasonable • only, if the 
Prince is to ho merely an ornamental person in attendance 
ou the Queen, ho ought to keep off the steering-bridge, 
and not distract the real commander's attention. As it 
was, the man really in charge seems to have been the 
boatswain, who tapped his Captain ou the shoulder in 
order to awaken him to thedangor they wore in. The way 
in which tho Admiralty has condoned Captain Welch's 
ofl’enco is, ljowover, a very serious matter, because 
it implies cither that officers iu attendance on the Queen 
are not expected to obey the rules of the sea with the samo 
scrupulous attention as other navigators, or that these 
rules are of no great oonsoquonco in any case. And it is 
from this point of view that the pnblio will regard it. 
Mr. IIeywood, who is 44 highly satisfied,” and can hardly 
find words to express bis 44 grateful acknowledgments ” 
for the 44 liberal compensation ” awarded to him for the 
loss of his yacht and sister-in-law, has, it seems, 44 expressed 
44 a hope that all fooling which might have arisen in consc- 
44 quouce of this lamentable accident should bo allowed 
44 to rest now and for ever.” Mr. hi f.ywooo lias of course 
a right to bo satisfied if ho chooses ; but, for our own part, 
we must express a hope and belief tluit there is still some 
part of the nation which thinks it important that law and 
just ice should be fairly carried out without respect of 
persons, and which will not allow an audacious breach o 1 
discipline to bo passed ovor in this equivocal manner. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

T HE debate on Mr. Dixon’s Elementary Education Act 
Amendment Bill was necessarily wantiug in spirit. 
There are only two things that could havo given life to a 
discussion on so^vell-worn a subject—a probability that the 
Bill might ho darned, or a prospect of extracting from 
tho lioicniment some indication of their educational 
policy. Neither of these elements of interest was pre¬ 
sent on \Vcdnesday. Jt was well known that tho Bill 
would bo rejected; and as Lord San don has promised to 
introduce a Bill of his own later in the Session, then 
was no chance of his prematurely disclosing the pro¬ 
visions of which it is to consist. Consequently the speech* -, 
had no practical purpose in them, and, ns everything that 
can be said about elementary education has already been 
said many times over, it is impossible either to feci or feign 
any pleasure iu hearing it said again. 

Mr. Sandford may claim tho credit of having done his 
best to import new matter into tho discussion. It is true that 
this new matter was only an old sophism ro-drossed; but 
where originality is so hard 1 o achieve a judicious revival 
is not to be despisod. Mr. Sandford is of opinion that tlu 
interests of a family will be consulted and understood bv 
the father letter than by the State. This might be true it 
tho father could be trusted in all cases to take, we will not say 
an intelligent, but even a commonly unbiased, viow oi 
those interests. As it is, a groat number of fathers 
think a great deal more of their own interests than ol 
any one clso’s. They want their children's wages or their 
children’s services, and so they keep them at homo instead 
of sending thorn to school. We do not say that there may 
not he extreme cases of illness and tho like as to which 
such claims huvo a right to bo heard; wo are test¬ 
ing the argument by the ordinary ran of tolerably hale and 
visibly selfish man kind. Does Mr. Sandford hold this matter 
to be one in which the interests of a family aro under¬ 
stood by the lather better than by tho State ? If he docs, 
ho ought to have the courage of his opinions and to adraiL 
that it is not so much any particular scheme of education 
that he dislikes as education in general. Of course, if it 
were an open question whether it is better for a child to 
grow up in total ignorance or to be able to read and 
writo and cast accounts, it might bo fairly argued that 
a father, though not an unerring judge in the matter, 
is likely to bo at least as good a judge ae Parliament. 
But if it is taken as beyond dispute that- every 
child ought to possess these rudiments of knowledge!, 
it h' no longer a matter of doubt whether ; thtf: Btote 
is consulting a child's interests in- tofijting^ on liis 
going to school, or the father in keeping him away 
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from school. Mr. Sahdford is not oven consistent with j 
himself. A little later on in his speech ho said that it is j 
the duty of the State to provide a sound English education 
-Jor thoBO who are not able to afford it. But if a sound 
English education is only an uncertain benefit—a benefit, 
that is, for some children, but not for others—why should 
the State provide it ? And if a sound English education is 
an indisputable bonefit to a child, how can tho fathor 
who rejects it be said to know his child’s interests 
bettor than the State which offers it ? Mr. Sandford is at 
liberty to choose which horn of this dilemma he likes; 
but he will never succeed in balancing himself on both. 
It is not only the liberty of the subject that he thinks 
violated by compulsory education; that equally sacred 
conception, the labour market, is disturbed. Mr. Sanufobd 
claims to represent an agricultural constituency, and be is 
able to testify that his constituents arc much opposed to 
compulsion. Wo have no doubt they arc. But have Mr. 
Sawofoko’s constituents any right to be heard in this 
matter P Even on his own plea that the father is a better 
judge of a child’s interests than the State can possibly be, 
the State may fairly oak for some assurance that tho father 
is not subjected to positive temptation to subordinate tho 
child’s interests to his own. But without interference with 
the labour inarkot no such assurance can possibly be had. 
A farmer comes to a labourer and asks him to send his boy 
into the fields instead of to school. Tho trifle tho boy cures 
will go into the father’s pocket, and if he refuses he 
may be less certain of employment on tho farm. Yet all 
tho timo he may be convinced that, if he consulted tho 
child’s interests, he would refuse the farmer’s offer and 
keep him at school a year or two longer. There can bo no 
more legitimate action on the part of tho State than to 
protect the child and tho father’s own bettor judg¬ 
ment against the immediate inducement of tho father's 
own interest. Yet it is impossible to give this pro-* 
tcction without interfering with tho labour market. The 
truth is, Mr. Sandfokd has come into the world 
too late. lie ought to havo lived in tho times when 
children wont to work at five years old, and worked for as 
many hours as they could keep awake. There was no 
interference with tho labour market than, and every father 
was left free to do what he liked with his own child. In these 
days of Factory and Workshop Acts Mr. Sandford is 
simply a survival. 

The dignity of tho debate was saved by an excellent, 
speech from Mr. Union r. Nothing can be better than his 
description of what the State ought to see that every child 
is thoroughly taught. To read so that he may comprehend 
what ho roads, to write so that what ho writes can be read, 
and to bo able to keep an account of the little tni nsuctions 
of his every-day life—this is the minimum of knowledge 
without which no child should begin the world, except 
through liis own fault.. Mr. Bright does not say that 
nothing more should lie taught in the State schools. Ho 
only means that everything beyond this should bo taught 
rather by way of opportunities afforded to children who 
are more than ordinurily clever and diligont, and whose 
parents aro willing, if sorao help is given them, to let 
them stay longer at school. But tho three It’s, in that 
wido sense in which Mr. Bright understands them, can 
and ought to be brought within the reach of every child 
in the kingdom; and. if once they were mastered 
in this thorough fashion, there would be no fear 
of their being forgotten in after life. A child who 
can read so os to derive pleasure from what lie 
reads may choose his hooks badly, but he will 
not lose tho power of reading them. A child Who 
is able to write legibly and cipher correctly will find 
constant occasions of using the faculty. The vieo of so 
much of the instruction at present given in elementary 
schools is that it does not carry tho scholar far enm gh to 
get any permanent bold of him. He lennis to read and 
write, and manages just to satisfy the Inspector in this on 
that standard. But he novor reads or writes well enough 
to care for doing either when the pressure of school is re¬ 
moved, and the consequence is that ho very soon loses the 
ability to do either readily. The time that ho passes at 
school is really time thrown away, and the money he has 
cost the community might as well have been spent in other 

e main reason of this frequent absenco of any useful 
result from the time and money spent on elementary edu- 
,c&tion is the irregularity of tfttendauco which is inseparable 
< from a system in which compulsion is only applied here 


and there. Children do not eomo to school young enough, 
they do not stay at school long enough, and they are not 
regular enough in their attendance while they are at 
school. Tho reports of School Inspectors are always full 
of lamentations on this head. Other difficulties can be, 
and are, in process of being surmounted. School accommo¬ 
dation ib now provided for every child that needB it; the 
supply of competent teachers is greatly increased, even if it 
is not yet equal to tho demand for them; hot the absence 
or tho irregular attendance of tho children is an evil that 
nothing but compulsion can touch. The debate on Wed¬ 
nesday showed how mu oh progress the idea of direct com¬ 
pulsion lias made among all parties, and if the Education 
Department will introduce into tlieir promised Bill some 
machinery for applying compulsion in districts where there 
aro no School Boards, they will, we beliovo, have the 
genuine support of a decided majority of both sections of 
the House. That many of the a prierri objections to 
School Boards were imaginary or exaggerated may bo as 
little questionable as that the belief in their all-healing 
powers was a piece of doctrinairo pedantry. The practical 
question, after some years’ experience of tho Education 
Act, is how they have worked; and upon this point tho 
fact stated by Lord Bandon, that tho Education Department 
is crowded with applications to get rid of them, may 
deserve consideration. Under such circumstances it may 
well bo doubted whether Air. Dixon himself, if his Bill 
had been unexpectedly carried, would not have felt some 
misgiving as to its working in conntry parishes. A 
School Board has great powers of obstructing education 
as well as great powers of furthering it; and a School 
Board composed of the delegates of some narrow fanati¬ 
cism, or of fanners deeply penetrated with Mr. Sandford’s 
theories of individual liberty and tho l&bonr market, would 
probably prove a singularly useless instrument for en¬ 
forcing school attendance against the interest of its 
members. 


CRUELTY. 

I T was said of old, and we are afraid it is equally true now, that 
“ tlio durk places of tho earth are full of tho habitations of 
cruelly.” Whether cruelty is uu innate element of the “ wicked 
heart,' or uu acquired habit only; whether it is pursued for its 
own sake iu tho first instance, or only ns a means to soino further 
end; nud what are tho main causes or conditions of its prevalence, 
aie questions of much interest, about which very various opinions 
have been entertained. Tho subject is one to which we have before 
now called atteution, and wo are led to revert to it at this moment 
by tho appearance of a characteristic nud suggestive paper “ On 
Cruelly ” irom tho pen of Professor F. Nuwiuau, in Frasers Magazine 
for tli is month. To what extent we agree with the writer’s theory.se 
far as he propounds :my, w ill appear in tho sequel but he has chiefly 
concerned himself with tracing out an historical sketch of tho 
practice of this peculiarly odious vice among mankind. He docs, 
however, begin with a vindication of nature, or rather of “the 
Creator ”—lor Mr. Newman, wo need not observe^ is a decided 
Tbcist—apparently directed against Mr. J. S 3 . Mill a posthumous 
indictment in his Three Essays on Religion, though his name is not 
mentioned. Up to a certain point the answer is satisfactory, though 
we cannot think it covers the whole case; drowning, for instance, 
is probably not u painful death,hut we are not equally sure that “to 
poi iedi by natural lire,’* or to be devoured by a wild beast, is generally 
painless. But Mr. Newman's doctrine is at least more reasonable 
than that which he assails. If “nature red iu tooth and daw” 
docs not “ shriek, ” against all religious creeds, Mr. Mill indubitably 
“ shrieks " against nature in his very shrillest tones. But that is 
too wide u controversy lo enter upon here. As to human cruelty, 
Professor Newmans view seems to be that it is not an instinctive^ 
but an acquired, taste, whirl* is accordingly not usually found 
among savages, except accidentally—that, is, when it arises from the 
necessities of self-preservation and tho like, or from mere though i- 
Icmsim'ss :iud “ total inohservaiico how others suffer from their 
actions.” Yet sooner or later, even among savages, a crisis must 
aviso, from tho inevitable propensity of one (ribe to encroach upon 
tho past urea or hunting grounds of its neighbours; so that it is only 
in the must inhospitable climates, likn Lapland and Greenland, that 
communities of meu live on for centuries iu tranquillity without 
go\eminent and without convulsions. Bat white they remain in 
that- rude condition—and it must, of course be a very rude oner— 
they arc not cruel, but kind, hospitable, and just. Cruelty in its 
worst form is, in fact, the child, or at least the ultimate result, of 
civilization and of religious fanaticism; in later days, also, of 
science—but to that wu shall return presently. $ 

That there is a*good deal of truth m this view of the matter we 
by no moans deny. Civilization has undoubtedly in many ways 
promoted and in tens! tied cruelty, as it has promoted other vices 
also which savages have learnt for the first time from their 
European conquerors. But still this does not afford a com¬ 
plete account of the phenomena, which Mr. Newman appears to 
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have somewhat inadequately weighed. If there is no instinct 
of cruelly in human nature, how comes it to pass that young 1 
children, in spite of the great lkdruorstoman dogma that**all Whies 
are born good. 1 ' so niton betray ft positive ph'iismro in the wanton 
infliction »»f anifering ns well on their own “flesh and blood,” in 
the shape of younger brothers and sisters who can be pinched 
and yowl died with impunity, as on insects, cats, and other crea¬ 
ture* weaker than themselves? For this infantile taste for crush¬ 
ing ilies was by no means a peculiarity of Nero’s. Some boys were 
taken up only the other day for deliberately stoning a horse to death. 
How, again, can we account for those abnormal, but at one period 
not very uncommon, outbreaks of homicidal, and - if \vc may coin 
the word — puerocidal, mania, which wpa not unnaturally regarded 
by our ancestors as a kind of demoniacal pu.sucsriioii ? \Vn tU> not 
refer merely to lycunthropv aixl kindred varieties of what may 
perhaps bo regarded as u Ibim of iiiKinily- lh<mgli that is rather a 
confe&mn of ignorance than uu explanation but to facts jmt so 
easily disposed of by that, convenient, but \evy clastic, definition. 
Take, for instance, the hhLous story, which i* far from being a 
unique one, of the Marshal do Lot* in the fourteenth century, 
who had boon a bravo soldier nud carried the smctih 1 . mnjnJla 
nt tho coronation ot Ghurlcs VII. at Rlvium. Without entering 
into details which are too iixilh.-omo to be dwelt upon, it is enough 
to way that he was condemned to be burnt ut Names, in 1410, lor 
his c.rimos, which comprised the torture and murder of :-evei il 
hundreds of children of both sexes, though chiefly boyr, tu.m 
the ago of eight to eighteen, who had boen enticed into Ins 
castles for that purpose. It is Inn* that I10 was accused of 
other nbuninablo vices also, hut the one charge, even if fully 
admitted, by no meaiif. o\plains the oilier. It is clear from 
his own confessions and those of his accomplices, that numb- rs 
of these children were decoyed into hiy clutches simply lor the 
purpose of being murdeved by slow and moat excruciating tor¬ 
tures, and that lie glen ted over their agonic.-, with a kind of sensual 
gnilihcatiuu, as Queen Elizabeth is saitl to have enjoyed privately 
witnessing the torture of *• l’opish recusants,’* amt James 1 f. 
watched the crushing of the legs ot prisoners in the “ boot.' 1 The 
high position of the Martha!, and llio large opportunities it 
afforded him of iudulging his murderous pronim-dties, have secured 
lor his rinmo an exceptional prominence* ol infamy, but his case 
was not in itself so \erv exceptional. Many simil tr examples tiro 
on record whole. the power only and not the will was wanting lor 
«u equally extensile indulgence of tho same li«**i«lt^h di<posiiimi. 
We me aliaid then that the notion of cruelty h.-L „• 11 kind of vice 
lo which human nature, if left to itself, liar. u-» iusLinrtiviJ bent, 
is ono of those pleasant delusions which it is easier lo cherish th."> 
to defend. That its exhibition varies greatly according to dilW- 
cuccs of race, climate, and oihrr circumstances which influence Hie 
formation of national and individual character, is perfectly true; 
but us much may bo said of most other qualities, good or bad. 

In tracing the particular circumstances which have mainly 
helped to dovcloj) this nul propensity, we are able, in the. main 
to go along with Professor Newman. Tho exigencies first of 
war, and then of advancing ii vibration, under tho control of 
strong despotic monarchies, have been tho chief provocatives of 
cruelty. Tartary and European Russia were ruled by militury 
despoiiftiiis while still in a state of bnrbtrisni, and all we know of 
their c.-.rlv history displays them us eminently murderous. In later 
times Timour, though himself not devoid of cultivation, erected on 
the ruins of Bagdad a pyramid of ninety thousand human skulls, 
and, where ho mot with resist anee inIVrsia, blew'to the Lot of Lis 
ability all the inuh 6 of tho dbLrict. And whuu a settled govern¬ 
ment hud superseded a state of chronic warfare, the despotic in¬ 
tolerance of absolute rulers cord iniie«t to exact its talc of victims, 
lienee ihe almost incredible atiocitics recorded of Persian and 
Macedonian queens; bonce, aguiu, not. a century ago, Aglm 
Mohammed, pretender to the Persian throne, on entering a city 
which had espoused the cause ofLU 1 ivnl, hud 11 basket of human eyes 
brought to him. lint it is uoedlcs-s to multiply examples. Demo¬ 
cratic sympathies have no doubt, ns Mr. riewmnn insists, done 
Bonielhmj; to check imperial violence, yet the Greek republics 
were ml bless in their treatment ol slaves and of captives whenever 
lb;ir prompted them; witness the Spartan cryptcia, and the 
merciful rfacirdun of 1 ho Athenians t<» cicrilico only one thousand 
Mitylenciiis instead of the whole population. hear has indeed 
always been one of tlio main incitements to cruelty, and timid 
rule/s «ro apt to bo the must tyrannical. Tho language 
current in this country twenty years ago at tho time of tho 
Indian Mutiny will illustrate "this. And another great incite¬ 
ment luts been avarice. This, ns Mr. Newman points out, 
is ftluiiid.iutly illustrated in the history of shivery: and wo 
may add tbnt tho present stato of things in Egypt, an described by 
an «yc-witnr.5ft in tho April number of tho b'ortnujhtbj Review, 
only too fully con firms it. Religious zeal baa also, no doubt, ofUm 
prompted deeds of cruelty; but it would involve s longer inquiry 
than wo cnnlind room for here to examine in detail Mr. Newman's 
views on that point. It is perfectly true that shocking cruelties 
were pevnetratod both in the earlier and tho Albigonsiun Crusades; 
but in either caw reasons of policy might bo pleaded lor 
undertaking the war, auri. tlm accompanying atrocities wore, ns a 
rule, th*' in* sparable accidents of warfare iu a mdo age. No such 
excuse, of coureo, can bo alleged for the Inquisition, which U the 
oilier iustance quoted, but even hwo it must be remembered that 
d impassion rite writers like the late Dr. Maitland bavo shown that 
the wveritics of the mediievul Inquisition have been immensely 
exaggerated, while political considerations are largely mixed up 


with the scandalous history of the Spanish Inquisition; However, 
according to the old proverb, corrnpiio cpiimi pminut, it So 
quite true that religions 'Kiirnestuess lias been too often perverted 
into nn instrument of cruel oppression; and, if this applies far 
inoro to Christianity than to the ancient national religions, that is*' 
easily explained by "the circumstance that they were for the most 
part* lucre matters of civil arrangement or outward form, while 
Christianity, even when most deeply corrupted, has been a living 
faith. 

.Professor Newman turns, in conclusion, to a branch of tho sub¬ 
ject which in ihe juv.umt. day is assuming a tragical importance— 
'“Cruelty in tlie garb end pretensions of science.” This he de- 
teriln. 1 *, in language «ysontially just though too sweeping in its ap¬ 
plication, an “ a new horror.” 4i .Science was going to set Religion 
right. She held up her torch to illuminate the deformities of 
superstition, and display tho wickedness of Religion, yet now 
Science has become a rival of the tortures of tho Inquisition, and 
by increase of knowledge has learnt to torment si ill mote ingeni¬ 
ous y." In this matter tho practice of ancient Paganism may well 
put. us to shamt*. In Egypt regard for sacred animals was carried 
to it ludicrous extreme. There are many touching legends about 
ruiumlh in ancient literature, as afterwards in the lives of Christian 
saints. They wore protected more or less by special legislation 
both in Greece and Romo. Tho Athenians an® reported by yElittti 
to ha\u octmUy condemned a boy to death for Killing a sparrow 
a\ hi.*li Imd taken refuge in the Temple of JEsculapins, and a some¬ 
what similar story is related by Quintilian. Latin poetry 

i. bounds i: 1 testimonies to tho attention entertained towurdB birds 
and ol bur n nium Is. We have said that the legends of Christian 
Jngiolog) are full of similar stories, yet a coarse hard feeling 
giew up by degree* among ChribLiane that animals, having no 
Muile, had no rights, ns Italian professors still say when called 
to nocount lor their brutality. But., as Professor Newman 
\er> justly observes, *•' to cut up a living horse day after day in 
order to practise students in dissection is a crime ana abomination 
hardly less monstrous from his not having an immortal soul.” It 
might be added 1 hat many Christian authorities, like Bishop Butler, 
have argued in favour of animals having u future life, and they can 
nutl.i* out iidly as good a case from tho Bible a* their opponents. 
And a.*! to the eunventimiul plea for practising those barbarities, as 
a m-M.r.ri of hereafter lessening human hulfering, even supposing it 
Li Lo sincere, it is only fair to reply that “an inevitable logic 
would in a cmiplii of generations unteach all tenderness towards 
human r-ulining, if such horrors arc endured, and carry ns bark 

ii. to greater bi^vtles.Hn«ss than that of the worst barbarians.” It 
is a taunt Muuelimos hurled by the eeientific Torqucnmdas of the 
day at lhos.o who coudcnin their rccklosnnoss of the feelings of 
ur inials, l hut tlmv regard morals 08 a fixed science which can have 
no further development. Waiving nil the* abstract questions which 
moruli. ts end metaphysicians might raise on this point, the practical 
aii'jvvu* is a very simple one. Those who most strenuously main¬ 
tain the principle of development, whether in theological,moral, or 
any other science, arc the first to insist that there is a true and a false 
development, and that the latter is not conservative, but destructive 
of tin* original idea. The true advance of morality here consists in 
taking up new rights of the weak against ihe strong, as of women, 
of (slaves, of subjects, of captives, and iho like, not in forging the 
chains of a new oppression. And Crudty, be it remembered, 
whether it be regarded us a depraved instinct of humanity re¬ 
quiring to be held in check, or as an acquired habit which ought 
not to be formed, nover stands id one. History teaches us that it is 
tho lostcr-mother imd inseparable companion of the vilest impu¬ 
rities and vices to which Hash is heir. 


A METHODIST PILGRIMAGE. 

W E are familiar enough in nil times and places with the 
pilgrimages of thobo who go to keep a feast in the places 
which they deem holy; but there is something which has at least 
the merit of novelty in a pilgrimage to keep ft least in a placa 
which tho pilgrims ure bound to deem most unholy. When a body 
of Kltramoutiinos goto Pontigny to worship tit. Edmund, they 
undoubtedly come under the head of those who worship they know 
not what, lhtt tho mistake is simply one of fact; they have, 
through .“mni.* process of invincible ignorance, mistaken & tampion 
of England lor a champion of Romo. But as to the place’which 
the Lope arid all his. works must hold in the estimation of a body 
of Wesleyan Methodists one would lmvo thought that there could 
| have been no mistake whatever. Humly lie must be Antichrist* or 
the Beast, or anything el so that Frederick the Second and Gregory 
the Ninth called one another. Suroly all that ho does— above all, 
-all that he does in the way of religious worship— must come under 
| the hourl of what our outspoken forefathers prayed aaniast under 
the uume of “ the tyranny of tho Bishop of Home and «U his detest 
able enormities.” Yet hure we havo before ua A circular advertising 
a select party of Wesleyan Methodists and friends of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society who are going, strictly in their WeSlSySU* 
Methodist character, to keep Easier iu the very home and centre of 
abomination. They arc, to be sure, to do other things on the 
way, and at Romo, on Easter Sunday itself, it is not forgofcteir that 
u there will be services in tho Wesleyan Chapel, conducted by the 
( Rev. II. J. I’iggott, B.A.” But the local worship oLtho phme» 
j clearly held out as a counter-attraotlon: —“ On Holy Thttraday^ 
I there are usually special servftees fa the Btatlue Ghepel* 4 ^ a* 
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•too an Good Friday and Saturday.” So “an Doctor Sunday and moot elaborate Gothic edifice in tho world,” will be risked* 
Slew are also services of a most important character in the Oathe- On Tuesday “ the party will leave Milan by morning train, and 
dial of St. Peter.” “Services of a moat important character ” arrive at Turin so as to afford time for visiting the principal -at- 
to a phrase of the most beautiful vagueness, end leaves it open tractions of tbftt city the same dev,” ns they start again for Macon 
^ whether they are important for good or for evil. Still* these at 9 a m. on Wednesday. This really leaves very little time 
important services are clearly held out ae amongst the at- indeed for tho miasionuruva at Milan to take any sweet counsel with 
tractions of tho place. The slight bint of ditlumlty that “their their pilgrim brethren Nor do matters seem to be any better at 
exact older ivud time con only 00 obtained on arrival at Borne” the other plncex, Baris, Florence, Naples, and Home, where it 
can only be meant to put expectant pilgrims on their mettle, seems that missionaries are aUo quartered. In short, as soon aa the 
Now there is something very strange in all this *, wo cannot cities, the picnics, tho wonders of nature and art., have once come 
think that the prophet Daniel would have announced to the 


Jews at Babylon that at a certain time and place there would bo 
services of a moat important character in honour of Bel, or a great 
feast of which the Dragon would partake in person. We cannot 
conceive an apoatlo advertising services in honour of Jupiter, or 
Augustine or B&ulinus advertising services in hunour of Woden. 
If they had done so they would surely have done it in subtlety 
after the manner of Jehu, or in open defiance after the manner of 
Coiti. But here wo have a whole Wesleyan pilgrimage going to 
mystic Babylon in ordor to partake of the devotions of the Man of 
Sin. There is of course no reason on earth why a Wesloyan 
Methodist should not, just as much ua any other man, go to Koine, 
and see tit. Peter's nud everything that goes uu in it) if ho does 
it simply as a man and not as a Wesleyan Methodist. But here is 
a party of Wesleyan Methodists, distinctively organized us Wes- 
leyau Methodists, a party who will have nobody in their compuny 


in sight, tho missionaries pans away, or at most only tarn up on 
Sundays as a counter-attraction—a feeble one wo fear—to the “im¬ 
portant services” at Romo and the “fine old churches” r.t Venice. 
Instead of the pilgrims being in any way constrained or invited 
to visit the missionaries, it would seem to be only on the Sunday 
to be spent at Naples, when “ tho services at the Wesleyan chape) 
by the Rev. J. W. S. Jones” have no counter-attraction held otd 
against them, that there would be a moment left for tho most 
zealous pilgrim to visit any missionary, if ho should M ever so 
much inclined to do so. VVe really tuinlc this is hard on the mis¬ 
sionaries at Paris, Milan, Florence, and Home, who are thus in a 
manner pat out of tho synagogue by the pilgrims who ho unkindly 
hurry past them. 

The programme itself is in no way different, except in tho occa¬ 
sional mention of days of rest and Wusleyun chapels, from any 
other ordinary tourist programme, tiirike out those one or two 


except Wesleyan Methodists, or, at the very least, friends of the notices, and ull, it would seem, might bo done juj>t a* well by a 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, who set forth on purpose to keep party which was not entirely restricted to Wesleyan Methodists 
Raster, with tho Pope himself if he chooses to turn out of his sup- and the friends attached to Wesleyan missionary institutions. In 
posed prison, at nil events with those who may appear to ucfc in lua fact, Wesleyan Methodists seem "to go about in very much the 
stead. The thing is the very oddest that we ever came across, s.-mio way, and to go and sec very much the same things, as people 
“Core,” we ore told, “has been taken in framing the plan that the who are uot Wesleyan Methodists. This is in truth nothing very 
Sundays should be spent, at suitable resting-places.” Home there- wonderful. Wo know of no reason why a Methodist should not 
fore is a suitable resting-place for Sunday, and especially, for behave himself at homo or abroad iu exactly tho same way os any 
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Router Sunday ; or rather, which is perhaps nearer tho truth, it is 
a suitable phioo fur a Sunday without rest. On the other Sub 
days in the course of the pilgrimage rest is distinctly spoken of. 
Sunday, April 2nd, “ will be spent as a day of rest at tho delight¬ 
ful locality of Mentone.” Sunday, April 9th, “ will be spent mb a 
day of rest at Naples,” and there will bo services at tho Wesleyau 
Chapel by the ltov. J. W. S. Jones. But on the Sunday 
which to to bo spent at Rome there is no mention ol 1 rest. 
Between tlie services in the Wesleyan Chapel and the services of 
a most important character in tho Cathedral of tit. Peter, there 
will most likely be no time for tost. And, After once getting to tho 
bad place of all, tho rest of the programme tteonts to be in some 


other man. Only, if so, why should them be this amazing pother 
about Wesleyan Methodist tourists ? Why should there be a party 
entirely restricted to Weslejau Mt thud tots, got together for the object 
of visiting Wesleyan missions, but which after nil seems not to be 
going to visit any Wesleyan misbions, but to going to do exactly the 
same as tourists of any other denomination or of no denomination at 
all. People of quite different religious views often meet in the course 
of their travels, and sometimes even deliberately set out to travel 
together. Exnertonco shows that people who must look on one 
another as highly heterodox can go through the renowned cities of 
Italy without finding their religious differences trouble them in the 
least, and without wishing to exchange their companions for others 


measure tainted, tiunday, April 23rd, will indeed be “spent who might be ready to late thoir own particular test. Why should 
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as a day of rest at Venice :f ; but tbtm> is no hint of any Wesleyan 
services, while there to a hint that “ the fine old churches of the 
city eau be visited. 5 ’ In short, it would eutmt to be u painful 
truth that even Wesleyan Methodist pilgrims, when they once 
get into such Babylonish quarters, are tempted to do at Rome as 
Rome does, and that some traces of the evil habits picked up at 
Romo are likely to stick to them, at least us lor on their home¬ 
ward rood as Venice. 

The whole thing to about ns funny as it can bo. The “ pro¬ 
posed tour of ft second select party of Wesleyan Methodists and 
friends of tho Wesleyan Missionary tiociety ” is advertised in tho 
most artistic fashion of advertising, with lines of various lengths 
and letters of various forma. The largest letters of all announce 
that the object of tho tour is “ to visit the French and Italian 
missions under the care of the Rev. John Wesley Close and 
others.” The faithful are invited to the tour as “ affording both 
ministers and laymen an opportunity of visiting our missionaries, 
and encouraging" them in their work carried on in the Italian 
cities.” But it would seem that the mention of the Italian cities 
WAS too much for the writer of the circular. There are 
indeed Wesleyan missionaries in those cities, and they are carrying 
on a work ; lint the mention of the cities themselves seems at once 
to pat to flight all remembrance of the missionaries and their 
work. Immediately after the word “ cities ” comes a dash, uud the 
advertisement goes on, in a somewhat spasmodic stylo, as if its 
composer had lelt, like Gray’s bard, the visions of glory crowding 
too fast upon his aching sight. Our extract ended at the 
word “cities”; tho advertisement goes on—of courso wo do 
not attempt to reproduce the typographical varieties—with a 
sublime:contempt of all ordiuary punctuation. “Crowded with 
historic memories, and surrounded by associations possessing a 


people make picnics to Vallombrosa, aud carriage trips to tho more 
distant points of Romo, in the special character of Wesleyan 
Methodists ? This state of mind is beyond ns. We do not 
know whether there is any special meaning in the fact that tho 
tour to to Ixs managed, not by Messrs. Cook aud Co., but by “ the 
eminent Tourist Directors Messrs. Gaze and tiona,” and it is 
highly satisfactory that the promoters iff the scheme ore able to 
announce that “ the terms quoted are at the lowest possible 
figures.” It was Messrs. Cook who took another party of pilgrims 
to Bontigny; so one is tempted to think that they tin* perhaps not 
looked ou as orthodox enough to “conduct” a party entirely restricted 
to Wesleyan Methodists. But this notion seems inconsistent with 
the fact that the important services of tit. Peter's are hold out m 
attractions. One might have thought that those who had led the 
first band of pilgrmto to tho shrine of St. Edmund would be bolter 
qualified than any one else to lead the present b ind to the threshold 
of the apostles. 

One other proposal must bo mentioned in order that we may 
part on good terms with our pilgrims, and give them, on one point 
at least, a sincere blessing as they go. One paragraph of the circular 
runs thus:— 

The termination of the connexional year, in the following Augmd, m iso- 

S iatcd as it will ho in many cases by the sc)israUou of Taster uud people, 
[lift scheme alfonls an opportunity to the latter of a kindly appreciation of 
the exhaustive labours of the former among them bv offering a means of 
acknowledgment which to again presented, and of which it. to hoped many 
congregations will avail themselves. 

The grammar hero is a little havd to parse; “ Ilia termination of 
tho connexions! year ” does not give 11a so dear an idea n« it doubt¬ 
less does to the pilgrims themselves T but wo guess that, the moor¬ 
ing is to suggest to congregations that they should supply their 


liviug interest. Comprehending tho grand natural scenery of tho pastors with the moans of joining the pilgrimage. Now this is 
Rdvtom; the orange grovua of Sorrento; the islands of the Bay of really a very good hint for eong vocations of any denomination. Wo 
Naples. Visiting the most renowned cities of Italy. Viewing the can hardly conceive ft more reasonable “testimonial of respect” 
wonders of nature and art; A picnic to the world-famous VoLlam- than for a congregation to frank its pastor through the renowned 
broaa[ttc 1 > the paradise of Italy. And returning by the Mont Onto cities of Italy, ot through any other lands whither health or study 
tunnel to, Baris and London.” And so, when wo come to the more ^ Truiy food him. A sensible pastor would, we think, value such a 
detailed aooount of the proposed journey, it is sad to see how much tribute more than being loaded with teapots and slipjiers, or than 
the latter part of the programme prevails over the former. There receiving, what some pastors have received, a presentation pew or 
mnat fu&ly he some degree of backsliding when there is so little a presentation doctor’s degree, 
about the missionaries and their work, and so much about the 
renowned.cittee of Italy and other such-like worldly attractions. In 
fitete'though, ns we have seen, there to an occasional reference to 
Weafayan chapoto and services in them, there ia not a single re¬ 
ference to tile Wesleyan missionaries and their work. That work, i t 
seems to Carried on, among other places, at Milan. But how can the 

pDgthtti visit the mission in. that city when they arrive there on ____ _ _ 

Monday aftartooa P 11 When the Grand Gathedral'’—does St. Am- the Fleet, climbed the steep ascent at Holborn, ahd passed the 
pemiar another Cathedral trhich to aft* grand P*—“ the finest | gallows by St. Giles’s Pound, entered the manor and parish at the 


THE MANOR Of TYBURN. 


S IN centuries ago Tyburn was a peaceful village on tho road 
from London t -wanl* the west* Tho traveller who had crossed 
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highest level of the road. Thence a slight descent took him to 
the narrow bridge over a brook, which, winding through meadows 
on the right and left, here flowed by the lonely church and 
churchyard of St. John of Tyburn. The name which calls up 
now so many unpleasant associations was then innocent of gibbet 
and stake. A “ tigh," or enclosure by the burnside, where the 
Marylebone Vestry Hall stands now, may, according to Mr. Waller, 
havo given its designation to the church. In an ancient charter at 
Westminster wo have the earliest form of the word. A gift by 
Ofta to the Abbey two hundred years before is recited in this 
document, which dates from 951, and the northern boundary of 
St. Margaret's is mentioned as u Teoburno.” In Domosday it is 
M Tiburne,” and the manor was assessed for live hides, and valued 
at fifty-two shillings. We further rend that it “ always lay, and 
li«w, in the church of Barking"; a form which recalls another 
possession of tho same abbey, Ingatestono, which was described 
in the Survey as having been owned “semper Band a Maria.” Tho 
brook divides it from Ly lies toil on tho west, and may still be easily 
traced. It crosses Baker Street at Mine. Tuss&ud’s, and enters 
High Street at South Street, finally leaving the parish where 
Barrett’s Court opens into Oxford Street, But while tho abbey 
held the manor, and for ceuturies later, a bridge crossed the 
stream at this point, and until the year 1400, the parish church 
stood on the eastern bank, a little above the bridge. It would be 
difficult now to conjure up the acone. A high, narrow, pointed 
bridge, a stream winding through green fields, a church sur¬ 
rounded by its churchyard, and, in a background of woods, the 
red-roofed houses of tho village peeping through the trees, half a 
mile to the north—such was Tyburn in tho fourteenth century; 
but it must by no means be confounded either with tho Inter 
Tyburn, the Tyburn of history', nor yet with the modern Tyburnia. 
When Vullocksmithy, celebrated by Thackeray as the seat of 
a bishopric, turned itsolf into Hazelgrmo, it followed a very 
ancient precedent. When Kugeley, ashamed of Palmer, applied 
to the Premier for leave to change its name, and Lord Palmerston 
luughingly proposed his own, it only sought to do what Tyburn 
had done in the first years of the fifteenth century. Tho old 
church by tho brook was Tomoved. St. John's became St.. Mary* 
lo-bourne. The old churchyard, perhaps the original “ tigh,” was 
closed* and a new cemetery was opened near the new church. 
Everything wus removed half a mile towards the north, and Bishop 
Bray crook sanctioned the change because the loneliness of the 
situation had twice tempted thieves to steal the holy vessels, and 
tho site was far from the .village street. Henceforth Tyburn as 
a name was inseparable from the gallows, \uil only applied to 
a district of tho neighbouring manor of l.y Ih-slon. Only the 
narrow lane by the brook-side led from the Tyburn Bond in tho 
High Street of St. Mary’s; the newly named parish repu¬ 
diated all connexion with the gallows, and looked the other 
way as the fatal cart, approaching from St. Giles's, followed 
the western road to Lylloston. I11 later years tho field 
which the Oity had made the place of execution became the 
Conduit Mead,.and at aa annunl visit of the Corporation the 
springs were mmiceted, the dinner, without which no civic, cere¬ 
mony was orjpt complete, was eaten in the Banqueting House 
at Stratford Fjace, and then the Lord Mayor and his attendant 
aldermen hunted a hare in the adjoining park of St. Maryle- 
bone. In 1562 a Imre was hunted before dinner, and a fox 
after dinner, and the fox was killed in St. Giles's. But in 1737 
the manly instincts of iho City magnates hud declined. Ilures 
were no longer hunted by Aldermen, and water was no longer 
brought from Conduit Mead. The cisterns wore arched over 
and hidden, and the Banqueting Homo was pulled down. 
Tho bridge over the brook was widened at the same time; and 
though Pennant relates that Mr. (Jtuvw MiMiuuv remem¬ 
bered to have shot a woodcock in ('onduit Street, there is little 
now left to romind us of green fields and running water. In 
the dull season, every second year or so, somebody writes to 
the papei'B to anuounco the discovery of a walled-up cistern, and 
tho same fatility and fertility of guessing are displayed on each 
occasion. A stone used to mark the situation of one of theSo 
conduits at the junction of Marylebone L c uie with VVigmore 
Street. Another was opened in North Audloy Street last year. 
A third was discovered in Davies Street not long ago, and two are 
said to be under Aldborough liouse, the mansion at the end of 
Stratford Place. All were probably lid by the Tyburn; audit 
is owing to their former value to the citizens that tliu Corporation 
of London still owns the ground in which they stood. 

Tho Abbess of Barking lot the manor successively to some of the 
greatest nobles, and before the church wns removed iho lease had 
been the property of the Veres, tho LLIos, and the Fit/aIans. 
Its later history is almost poculiar from tho number ol its sub¬ 
divisions. As early as 1415, on tho death of Thomas Fitz Alan, 
fifth Earl of Arundel, his estates were divided among Berkeleys 
and Nevilles, Stanleys and Howards. All tho best families 
iu England seemed to have a sharo in St. Mnrylebono, os it 
wiva newly called; but Tbornas Ilobson, whom we lmvo formerly 
noticed os holding what is now the Portman estate in the adjoin¬ 
ing manor, the pseudo-Tyburn, bought up one share after another, 
so that when in 1 §44 his son exchanged with the King, he had 
narrowly escaped becoming the founder of a great territorial family. 
But the Crown kept only a portion, that which whs hunting- 
ground, and tho rest was At first let and afterwards sold. Be¬ 
fore the end of the seventeenth century the manor increased so 
inueh in value that what iu the reign of the first William 
had produced fifty-two shillings, in the reign of the third 


William brought in a rental of 900/., and was sold by Sir John 
Austen for 17,500/. But before another century had gone by the 
value of the estate had been multiplied by a hundred at the least, 
and, as on example, Wicklow House, in Cavendish Square, may 
be adduced; five or six years ago this one tenement was solct' 
for 20,000/., being 2,500!. more than the whole estate origi¬ 
nally cost the ancestor of its present owner. The subleases 
gradually fell in towards the close of the last century, and when 
Regent Street was made, White, the architect of the Portland 
estate, and who deserves to bo remembered, made the suggestion 
that Marylebone Park should be taken up and properly laid out as 
Crown property. Few of tho former leaseholders ore now remem¬ 
bered, though one of thorn, Peter Ilinde, gave his name to Hindo 
Street, and another, Lord Foley, was able to stop the way when 
Regent Street was carried northward towards the new Park. The 
Btreet which bore his name has disappeared, as well as Foley 
House, hut it was in order that the view from the windows might 
not be interrupted that Portland Place waa made so wide, and 
the Langham Hotel now benefits by his obstinacy. 

By far the largest part of the old manor is now occupied by the 
estate which Sir John Austen sold so cheap. The buyer was John 
Holies, Duke of Newcastle. In the statesman's transept of West-, 
minster Abbey there is a well-known monument in which the virtues, 
hut especially the honours, of the Duke are set forth# His effigy is 
supported by Wisdom aud Sincerity, but the hand of Sincerity, 
which hold a serpent, was broken by the scaffolding erected for 
(he coronation of George IV. On the pedestal appears the name 
of the sculptor, " James Gibbs, Architect," and it is better known 
now than that of the Duke, though his titles and offices would 
fill half a column; and tho cause of them all is but modestly 
alludod to, for we rend that to his honours “ his personal ment 
gave a lustre that needed not the addition of tho great wealth he 
possessed.” This cenotaph was erected by his daughter, “the 
Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holies Harley, n who carried the manor 
of Tyburn to the Harley family, and whoso daughter Lady Margaret 
brought it to the Bentincks. It is nocessary to put all these names 
together to accouut for liorley and Holies, Henrietta and Manraret, 
us names of streets in tho district; and, though Bentinck Street 
is ono of the least of them all, it will be remembered because 
Gibbon lived at No. 7, and the prefoco to the Decline and Fall is 
dutod “ i June, 1776, Bentinck Street.’' A hundred years have 
not made any very serious changes in tho district. Gibbon’s house 
is much as it was when he wrote to Lord Sheffield that “ No. 7 
iu Bentinck Street is the best house in tho world.’’ His library 
was at tho buck, as we gather from an expression in another 
letter. He writes from Lausanne that his books have been 
“ arranged iu a room full as good as that in Bontinck Street, 
with this difference, indoed, that instead of looking on a 
stone court twelve feet square, I command an unbounded prospect." 

A greater library than Gibbon’s had boon bought with some of the 
money Lady Henrietta brought to tho Harleys. Near the top of 
the Marylebone High Street was the old Manor House, and a few 
hundred yards to the south the famous Uurleian Collection long 
remained in a library built for its reception. Edward Harley^ son 
of the Lord Treasurer, and second Earl of Oxford, spared neither 
pains nor expense in its formation ; and that he was not a mere 
collector of the sort fashionable a hundred years later may be 
gathered from his letters to the agents who Bought at home and 
abroad for manuscripts, and his remarks on those ho bad bought. 
Great ns the collection was, and priceless as it would be accounted 
now, the Trustees of the British Museum were able to acquire 
the manuscripts in 1753 for 10,000/. It cost Lord Oxford con¬ 
siderably more; but no calculation can arrive at more than a 
guess ns to the sum, for the first Enrl of Oxford also collected, and 
the gradual accumulation was spread over a great number of years. 
Thu building of Cavendish Square and the surrounding district 
was still in progress when George H. came to the throne. At first 
the square was called after tho Lord Treasurer, Oxford; but this 
name was eventually confined to the street which, leading from 
St. Giles's towards Tyburn, had boon hitherto known either as the 
Tyburn or the Uxbridge Rood. Oxford Stroot, now cue of the 
longest streets in London, then reached only from Stratford Place 
to Tottenham Court Road, perhaps not quite so far. There the 
village of St. Giles diverted it towards the South, and New 
Oxford Street is a recent improvement. 

Thu Manor House of St. Marylebone came to base uses. The 
gardens were celebrated for their beauty, and for tho resort which 
eventually gave them so bad a name. Though Pepys praises them, 
in Gay's time they were in disrepute, it is nearly a century 
since they were closed, and it would be very difficult to recall them 
fashionable bowers in tho dingy brickwork of Beaumont Street 
and Devonshire Stroot. There is still a little of the picturesque 
about the no-called “ Parish Chapel,” immortalized by Hogarth in 
his picture of the “ Rake’s Marriage.” It contains a monument to 
Gibbs, whose monument to the Duke of Newcastle we noticed 
above, but who is best remembered now by the beautiful portico 
of St. Martin’s, which he designed. Small as the church was, it 
was once all that the parish possessed, and a melanoholy account 
has come down to us of the duties of the curate in the early years 
of the last century, A manuscript, preserved appropriately enough 
among tho Harleian Collection, gives some account of thie funeral 
of Mr. Randolph Ford, who became curate in 1711, and continued 
to hold the office until his death thirteen years later. An anecdote 
was related at the grave, in which it was stated that on a- single 
Sunday Mr. Ford’s dutios were as follows;—He began the 
by marrying six couple—perhaps Hogarth’s Rake among them 
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-then he read service and preached, churching six women after the well-known types with which every one is already so femiliar,ijt 
service. In the afternoon he again read the prayers and preached the ball-room. .Wo see the same weary, hard-worked chaperons, the 
a sermon, and then the real duties of the duy may ho saiu to have same cruahingerowdaof unmarried women. There is an equal amount 
commenced. He baptized twenty-six children it-the font, and of husband-hunting, rather less courtesy of manner, if that werepos- 
"•proceeding to the houses of six parishioners, baptized as many sible, the same struggle to reach a higher rung on the social ladder, 




at nine o'clock. 

The two manors of LyllesLou and Tyburn, comprised in the one 
parish of St. Morylobono, have gone through so many vicissitudes, 
and have so completely changed both their names and their 
characters, that it is not easy to find traces of them now. lu fcit. 
John's Wood we have a recollection kept up of the Knights at 
Olerkenwell. In tho great highway, the greatest perhaps in the 
world, of Oxford Street, we preserve tho memory of Queen Anne’s 
Minister. The vestry still stands where it stood when St. John's 
lonely church by the brook-side was robbed live hundred vwtrs 


members to their local vestry*, there are single houses whose 
annual rent is greater than that of both manors two hundred years 
ago; and only tko patient geographer, who will bravo bad smolls 
and pursue his objects among crowded alleys and through bustling 
streets, con trace the wanderings of the bourne which has twice 
given its name to the parish. 


SKATING-RINKS 

O LD people who lived before the ago of steam And it difficult 
to become accustomed to the startling rapidity with which 
a new fashion, whether in dross or amusement, now travels, 
not only from Loudon into the country, but to Madras and 
Melbourne. At tho beginning of the century the shape of 
a bonnet was almost forgotten in Paris before it had reached 
Dublin or York, while in Devonshire short waists were only be¬ 
coming general when long ones had again become tho rage. Now, 
what with railways ana cheap literature, the daughter of an 
Orkney farmer is only a few months later in discarding her* 

S itticoate, and injuring her health by tight lacing, than the Lady 
wendoline in Grosvonor Square; while the doctor at Penzance 
as just os early in the field with his spelling bee as his brother 
practitioner in Brook Street. 'The latest London madness lias 
infected the country at once, even so far north as Aberdeen ; and 
eoon no provincial town will be without its rink, nor any one so 
poor, so stiff, or so unhappy, that he may uot glide smoothly 
through at least a part of his sublunary existence. Should skating, 
instead of remaining a mere pastime like dancing or lAwn-tennis, 
take its place as a substitute for walking, tho appearance of our 
streets will beootue much moro animated and amusing than 
it is at present. No longor will City men crouch in rows on 
the knifeooard of an omnibus, their brows wrinkled with care, 
their cheeks flabby from want of proper exercise. They will bo 
spinning along the concrete at the rate of tifteeu miles an hour, 
their eyes bright, their cheeks rosy, able to despise the fickle turn 
of Fortune's wheel whilst their own revolves without impediment. 
Regent Street will be a shopping rink, Kensington Gardens a baby 
rink, Columbia Market a costermonger's rink. Part of the Uhauucl 
tunnel will be reserved for skaters, and by the aid of sails and 
artificial wind they will be able to cross from Dover to Calais as 
quickly os passengers by the CasUUm % and with even less fear of 
neo-sickness. Perhaps Mr. Uuakin may allow tourists to approach 
Windermere on wheels, provided they are not driven by steam 
nor heralded by too loud a whistle. Whether thoro are to be 
rinks in his Arcadia, as well as dancing-schools, we have not yet 
beard. Fashionable physicians, no longer able to keep a carriage 
because all their patients ore free from tho complaiuts produced 
by idleness, will wheel about disconsolately, while a surgeon will 
hie stationed at the corner of every street to attend to the casualties 
caused by the collisions of careless skaters. There will also be a 
policeman to decide upon the amount of damages to be paid for a 
broken nooe, a lost tooth, or a general concussion of tho brain and 
spine. The Tram and Cab Companies had better pause before 
they Invest much money in building stables which may have to 
be turned into skating-rinks like those near Oxford Circus. 

it is easy to understand. that tho skating-rink should bo full of 
fesoination .for the young and vigorous; that they should de¬ 
light to rush swiftly through the fresh air. There seems to 
be a natural craving for rapid motion, especially in children; 
and. wbo does not know the exhilaration of a drive in a light 
dog-cart with a feat-trotting horse f A healthy girl will waltz her- 
self out of breath round the schoolroom table; and os young women, 
ought to be just as fond of exercise as their brothers, it is not sur¬ 
prising that they eagerly seize the opportunity afforded by skating- 
rinks to obtain the healthful glow which comes from vivid motion 
sad the active play of all the muscles. Many girls, it is true, skate 
not because they core for exercise, or for one form of exercise more 
than another, but because at present it is accounted the proper thing 
to do. The rich, the idle, and the ignorant, who form so large a 
part of what is called society, are ever seeking some new method 
whereby they can rid themselves of their useless mornings and ob¬ 
jectless afternoons. Skating-rinks have been a most valuable addi- 
„ tion to the ways by which tube, that bugbear of the empty-headed. 
MB t» supplied with wings. And within their wells we find all 


vantage over tho ball-room. Fortners arc by no means a necessity. 
A plain girl, therefore, does not find herself at the same disad¬ 
vantage tts at a dance. Site need not wait beside her chaperon for 
partners who may never come, nor lms she the mortification 
of coutrasLiug the empty blank of her own card with the well- 
filled list of her pretty neighbour. In the rink she can buckle 
wings to her J’oet und pursue eldest sons as swiftly aa her 
fairer sisters. She cau exercise equally far-sighted calculation, 
and manage to full os picturesquely and as helplessly whan 
the heir to twenty thousand a year passes her by in a lonely 
corner. If she has small foot she can have her skates put on 
in public, or invent a dozen excuses for requiring a strap 
tightened or loosened by the men she meets. If tneBe devices fail, 
it is easy to pretend a preference for skating alone or with those 
of her own sex, or else to set up as a good-natured coach to the 
inexperienced. Should a girl, however plain, become more than 
commonly accomplished on the wheels, sue may be able to attract 
and retain as much attention as if she were good-looking, which is, 
no doubt, a groat consolation. Married men, too, find the rink a 
not unpleasing place of amusement, independently of the exercise. 
There are plenty of pretty girls who want instruction, many help- 
loss little hands held out to bo steadied, fair damsels to be rescued 
from an iguominious position on tho floor, and to be condoled with 
on skinned elbows or sprained ankles. 

Indeed thoro is a great deal more freedom and intimacy in the 
rink than would be possible in a drawing-room, or than a wise 
mother ought to allow. Ilow any refined lady can like to see her 
daughter exhibiting her paces in a crowded skating-rink is a 
mystery to these old-fashioned people who cling to the exploded 
idea that a girl's chief charm is modesty and purity of mind. 
An involuntary wish to rescue a pair of happy country maidens 
from the polluted atmosphere seizes one as they glide down 
the long, narrow slip of concrete hand in hand. It iqjtheir 
first season, and thoy are friends as well as sisters, xheir 
short life has hitherto been spent in the schoolroom, the garden, 
visiting the village poor, or scampering along green lames on 
a shaggy pony. They have looked forward to being presented 
as to a religious ceremony, aud to their first ball as though it must 
decide their whole future life. Their adoring mother hits kept 
them os long as she rould in a wolf-guarded Eden of her own 
manufacture, from which the tree of knowledge was conspicuously 
absent. They know as little as possible about any world out their 
own, a world of family love, tenderness, and faith in' each other. 
But their mother never thinks of resisting the call of custom and 
fashion, and from this atmosphere they pass without preparation 
to the Loudon marriage market. Emancipated from the drudgery 
of the schoolroom, they revel iu the liberty which they taste for 
the first time. New dresses are a boundless pleasure, the Opera 
a realization of fairy-land, and skating an eudless delight—a 

K istime only too brief, an exercise to be taken without measure. 

ut one of them looks at her watch; they have boon hours on the 
wheels, and where is the poor mother? Does she not tin of 
sitting under a tree, even with J)tnriel Derondt%'/ They bag her 
to come home ; they protest they have had enough, as if that wore 
possible; they are ‘sure she is tired, w hich indued she is; but no, 
she smiles lovingly while she bids them enjoy themselves as long as 
possible, and with, pretty mendacity asseverates that she is not in tho 
least fatigued. The younger daughter, with an innocent but 
highly unfashionable ardour of gratitude, will perhaps kin her 
mother, and calls her a dear, delightful, unselfish old darling, and 
slide away for another turn. As she waves her hand hy way of 
good-bye she hears the good-natured remark, u llqw can girls 
think to tako men in by such ridiculous exhibitions of mock 
amiability? Lord ‘Wideacres, for whose benefit this demonstra¬ 
tion was evidently got up, is too old to bo caught by such well- 
worn tricks.” Our pretty skater has tasted of the forbidden but 
bitter fruit; tho angry blood rushes to her very liuger-tijx», and (die 
can hArdly keep the tears out of her eyes. Iler pleasure is spoilt 
for the day, and alio almost persuades herself she is an impostor. 
But one season's blighting influence will thicken her skin; her 
blushes will not be so ready to protest against injustice, and her belief 
in girlish innocence will be much the same us that of her detractor. 
She will be able m the giddiest maze to remember which of the 
Guardsmen present are eligible, ami will be intimately acquainted 
with all the unsavoury scandal of 1 'unity Fair. She will watch 


of women of many seasons, and listen with well-bred composure 
to the questionable stories told her by fast worried men. If she does 
not marry, she may, alas! follow iu the footsteps of a painted and 
powdered girl who stands sipping her coffee at a email table alone. 
Ilcr dress is painfully scanty ou her body and uselessly voluminous on 
the floor. She is bored to death, and'waiting to catch sqigo one 
with whom she van amuse herself by flirting outrageously. Presently 
she espies a distinguished-looking youth like a Peri at the gab, He 
is leaning against the low poling trying to see the skaters, cod hoc 
beside him a beautiful collie dog. The girl, without * moment a 
hesitation, skates towards them as if by chance, stoops over and 
pats the dog, saying in a meaning tone, and with a glance at. the 
nsudsomc stranger, u Poor Bow-wow! Is he hem all alone? 
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i would bring him in if I could." So by moans of the dog she 
manages an introduction, and it is not her fault if the oddly made 
acquaintance does not ripen into a very warm and satisfactory 
flirtation. This is no hypothetical case. Such tilings do occur, 
and others of llm sumo kind, ami no wonder if girls who are 
kept in order at home thinlf Princes a glorious land of liberty 
sunt enjoyment. They drag their wretched parents from place 
to place till exhausted nature fail** arid then start for the 
rink with a French maid ns duenna. Nt;il more unpleasant 
to the unsophisticated looker-on ore the children who appear 
in French costumes and air their spindle loir* and monkey 
tricks ill public. There are. always silly people ready to pm iso 
tlieir rude speeches as if they worn wiirv, and applaud their 
precocious imitations of the ingoleni ,»r to.ulvirer mari'ier nf tlieir 
elders. Such children make any one uri.M-e^lumed to tliri.-i t-hudifar 
at tho thought that some day th-w nuv he wives end moilievs in 
their turn. Fortunately there soon.:* to ho an interval in tlieir 
lives when they are too old to <Mim* as children, and arc not 
admitted because lh**y have not yet been preened at Gonrt; so 
that a place of improvement limy bo provided for thorn, tor umdit 
one can tell. 

In amusing contrast, to the iiristoermic skating club is a rink 
whore no unnual subscription is required, no present.it ion at Gonrt, 
no member's ticket, only u small paym- ut at the door. Such place.* 
are springing up in ull "directions. *They am the cans* of much 
distress to the proprietor* of dnr.cing-rooms, Init it i* dilli- 
Clllt to understand how they expected to evade the liee* ‘■■sity 
of obtaining licences. Evening is the li.n.* to seerueh.m e.l ibKsk- 
mcuit at. its best, or worst. Tno room bla^M wiMi gas, but 
ventilators liavo been left out of tin-design. \ suit'-] of juuric- 
lrstl cigars, ^Ul? &>mlwu;lli/«, and cherry brandy pervades the air. 
The heat is suffocating, the glare blinding, the smell unsavoury. 
A combination of the barrel-organ and piano, uniting tin* men? 
repulsive features of both instruments, and roivpiemmsly l.thelled 
“ For Sale,” does duty for u band, and dues not violate t he pro¬ 
visions of 25 (ieurgo I[. cup 36. The whirr of who -Is is like the 
sound of machinery out ol gear, ami the .right of figure.* gliding 
round and round malms Llm spectator giddy. Hut the nlmtcrs, 
who are apparently mostly of the shop-keeping class, wetu to 
enjoy*themselves. They are as silent us nutonuiUms, and busily 
occupied in keeping their heads from contact with the floor. 
•Shop-boys aro not as a class remarkubio for personal charms. 
Their beauty is not of the tvpo approved by artist*; hut no one 
who has not seen a second-class skating-rir f» knows of \vli:t! con¬ 
tortions the human body is capable. Arm.j .1 lei:-, tly about like 
the sails of a windmill, or like the tiguio* in a iiuigic-luntcrn. In 
the middle of the room and at the corner.- dilliculi lotus u*v pn- 
formed with ingenuity if not with grace, and one or two men 
secure the admiration of less skilful hliuler.* by u^sumitig t.hn 
character of animated teapots. The young women may bu seen, 
some clinging at the border* of the throng, where they oat sponge 
cake and drink lemonade at the expense of their respective young 
men, others showing n strong resolve to tala* the worth of their 
extra money out of the floor. .Healthy as skating may b« in the 
open air, it may be doubted whether tliete close mid reeking rinks 
aro more wholesome than the dancing pavilions which they seem 
destined to supersede, and whether theie are not ab-udy too many 
of such establishments in London. 


FASHION IN CUITfCISM. 

W E have frequently had occasion to comment, upon the evils 
which result from the indiscriminate, ru.-li into nuUior.-hip 
that belong to these days. It is not. every man who think* that 
he can practise successfully as a barrister or a plnsiciun without 
any training; but a vast number of men and women appear to 
believe that nothing beyond tho capacity for funning letters is 
necessary to the pursuit of literature. Probably the persons who 
suffer most bitterly from this strange creed aro the critics, who for 
one first-nito or oven decently good book have to encounter a 
large quantity of dull absurdity or limp commonplace; and it ib 
no wonder if critics are sometimes possessed with despair or gouiW 
into ferocity by the depressing nature of their tusks. At the same 
time it is they who are in a measure responsible for the toleration 
extended to tho rubbish which constantly assumes the name of 
literature. * 

In literature, as in other things, thero 01*0 fashions which change 
with the changing times. One cast of thought and expression 
first struck out by some man of original force comes into vogue, 
and is thought for a time to dwarf all other styles into insignifi¬ 
cance. Its first" appearance, when it is received by the majority 
with hesitation or utter disapproval, gives to certain people an i 
opportunity for forming themselves into a soleet few. To them 
it 19 given to discern the beauties which are of too tine a struc¬ 
ture lor the faculties of the common eye. Theirs it is to cherish 
and expound the articles of the new faith. By degrees the 
world outside this charmed circle discovers the merits which 
have for a time been tho special property of a few devotees; and 
when them have become a common possession, the prido of hold¬ 
ing a secret treasure above tlic appreciation of tho mass is lost to 
the self-constituted priesU, who straightway search for a now idol. 
Meanwhile those who have followed in tlieir wake, anxious to 
prove that they too have a fine, apprehension, have lashed them¬ 
selves into an extravagant admiration which ends in satiety. And 


this result is the more surely reached because-any original style 
is tolerably sum to be imitated by writers who with their shallow 
povivptioiH reproduce its defects, and help to coll public attention 
to them. 

Tho reaction from an excessive admiration has boen strikingly/ 
ilUinti’iimd jq tho varying estimation of Byron's poetry. To a 
gi*m ration which not only delighted in tho marvellous flow of his 
w-rf.' und the va*L splendour of his imagery, but ibll also into 
udiilntkm of hib liilbo and unhealthy thought, which was found 
tho easiest port of his work to emulate, succeeded one which 
was as indiscriminate in blaiuo as its forerunner had been in 
piviso. Those concent rated so much attention upon tho poot’a 
fault.- ihiit there whs none left for his beauties; his eloquence waa 
bombx-t, his imagination tinsel. Tho nature and simplicity oi 
tho Lake whool were recognized ; and presently the cry xor nature 
degenerated into a thoughtless gabble. The imagination which, 
like the lakes themselves, could catch the forms of nature and mirror 
them with new beauty in its depths, was no longer needed. The cry 
was for simplicity, and not seldom drivel was accepted in it» 
plan*. To tho craving lor iiory stimulant succeeded a longing for 
.■qioon-mcat. 

Nowadays those, conditions are somewhat modified. Cultivation 
has spread so widely that it is possible for several poets of different 
jdyle* to exist together, and even to bo admired by tho same 
people. This, no doubt, is good; but- as there is danger ia 
narrow, so is there in exteusive, sympathies, especially if tlieir 
constitution is so feeble that, in order to cover much, ground, they 
miibt bo very thinly spread. Thorn is a largo «dn.-:s of people who- 
huo to play" Altuecuis at little eo-t by bestowing tho patronage of 
lu/y approval upon followers of tho uria. Endowed with u few 
wits which they have well nigh muddled in the attempt to be. 
well informed without any trouble, they believe themselves gifted 
like l h** girl hit ho Herman story, so tbat whatever falls from tbeirlips 
is golden. They would tell Milton, Ifarmolli, or Gainsborough with 
equal affability that their last perlbrmauce was “ really charming, 11 
und that ** it iuu*t bo so delightful to be an artist.” The original 
sin, however, of pride in an admiration which the vulgar cannot 
share has by no means died out. Of late years it lias taken a 
Miiui'.what singular form. Those who looked around thorn for some 
startling development of imagination to set up ns the central figure’ 
of a 1 iternry belief found what they sought in tho morbid idea* 
of such writers as Gautier and Baudelaire, from whom they might 
haxe imitated what was good, but that would not have served 
their purpose to well. They were best pleased to find loveliness 
in the brilliancy which struck terror into most who saw it, the 
fevered brilliancy of disease; the exaltation which attracted them 
was the cry of delirium that bruke through all Accustomed 
trammels ol speech. It seemed good to them to cast a lurid glow 
of inney over tho most sodden vice, as one may seo the muddy 
bed of a river lit up by the glare of torches. Thu ring of melodi¬ 
ous \ersc wuh more tuneful in their ears if by its means some story 
that should hn\e been hidden waa told. They found sermons, not 
in stones, but in the reptiles crawling iu tho dark beneath thorn. 
There ujv some who onro trafficked ill such things, and who have 
shown since that true power euda by shaking itself free from the 
evils that may threaten at first to obscure it; but there are others 
also who, like jays and parrots, have caught up the first utterances 
of u new style, aud will long continue to repeat them with empty 
pretension. 

It would not perhaps be difficult to point to a multitude of 
fashions in present-day criticism; but it is only needful to speak of 
a fow. At ono time tile sloshing stylo was in vogue; the critic 
imagined that li« resembled Apollo in tho far reach of his sight 
and tho directness of his aim ; ami felt bound to carry the resern- 
blanco out by acting from tiiuo to time tho story of Msrsyas. 
Hi* position whs a sole one; he pointed out with un¬ 
living accuracy how ill certain work was performed; end it 
might Ik* supposed that 0110 who possessed such a keen oyo for 
faults, and intcrontially such a just conception of beauty as he did, 
could do the same work much better himself. If he were 
challenged to attempt it he could, if he pleased, reply with perfect 
truth mid fairness that it was his business not to” make, out to 
examine; that the creative and critical faculties were rawly allied, 
and that it was a notorious fact that artists failed in appreciation 
of tlieir own works. Or he might even take higher ground and say 
that ho had sometimes thought of showing by example how original 
work ought to bo done, but that the services which ho rendered 
to the arts by pointing dut their professors' defects were too valuable 
to bo abandoned lbr any selfish consideration. As a thoroughly 
ndiiiirublo work of art" is seldom produced, it would have been 
strange if such critics had foiled to find victims in plenty to make 
stalking-horses lor their own cleverness ; and so the method eon-* 
tinned until thero came a reaction, of which the effects am not 
altogether wholesome. From thinking that it was not dwimblo 
to blame with unsparing ferocity, people grew by the usual process 
of exaggeration to think that it was desirable not to blame at 
all, until it might bo said that, instead of trying to disoovar % 
blockhead in whatever genius might appear, they were hetft 
on finding a genius in all the blockheads who db appear. 
Toleration is carried to excess when it not only admits^'bfft 
bepraiees, works which haye no originality, grace, or even went 
care to recommend them. How many novels, to take one hEafich 
of art, aro now published which have neither plot; cha«kOfe*a» ner 
grammar; and to how many of these is toleration* # Bitwise, 
extended? The Critic who looks only or mainly fiprfentoafentffcfidx ^ 
but the evil which he does is prtbably ham timi feitlwMIjr wt 
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who, discording aU notion of severity, encourages mediocrity or 
incompetent. True talent will triumph over undeserved sneers; 
.hut the standard of performance, once lowered bv careless praise, 
■ftttl not soon reach ite right level again. Thoughtless good nature, 
the easiest of virtues, when applied to criticism, perpetuates the 
bad habit of writing; nod its practice beans a double fruit, for the 
more that those is written the more there will be to criticize. 

There is another fashion of criticism of which the effect is less 
important, but which has grown so much that it must attract 
attention. This is in some sort allied to the school of poetry 
of which we last spoke, and has caught from it one of its worst 
tricks, that of jingling words together without any regard to 
thoir sense. Not only are its adopters contented if they can 
produce a sounding period, however little moaning may bo 
contained in it; but they even go out of their way to 
make unnatural combinations of words, just as some .French 
writers have done to discover unnatural fancies. They find 
their best opportunity in tho criticism of pictures, in describing 
which they will talk of u a large quiet,” or of tho grace with which 
u the softer melodies of the landscape tire relieved by the shrill 
staccato of a rod cloak.” They go about to iind some new and linel v 
(Bathetic point of view from which to regard the things submitted 
to them; and ia pursuit of this idea they will, for instance, die- 
course most exquisitely of the u .strong personality” which runs 
through an artist's work. Whether it is meant by this phrase 
that m ordinary artist's performances appear us if they wore done 
by some one else, we need r.ot perhaps hope to discover. There 
is one phrase which has boon for a long time in common use 
among various kinds of writers, but which yet belongs to the 
class of discordant combinations, in praising a writer’s descrip¬ 
tive power it has been customary to talk of his skill in word- 
painting. Tho methods of tho writer and of tho painter in con¬ 
voying the- effoct of a scene differ bo entirely that it would be hard 
to iind a more unhappy expression than this which confounds the 
two arts. The writer produces his impression by u .slow process 
of detail, carried on under his reader's eye; and tho read**r makes 
tho combination of tho different portions for himself. The painter 
presents his spectator with the complete Bceuo, imd Waved In in to 
discover if he will how its various parts were worked into a wholu. 
Tho one process is the reverse of the other; and it would be as 
appropriate to speak of a painter's colour-writing as of a writer’s 
word-painting. It might bo easy lo heap up instances of “ (esthetic" 
(which is with some people a synonym lor affectedJ phrases 
mistakenly employed by writers cither with or without talent. 
“ But enough of tliese toys.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE WHISKIES. 

A T'RESII Irish grievance has cropped up. Just as English or 
•Scotch guttlers intermarried with the Irish mid produced a 
race more troublesome Lo rulers than the natives, so now Kiip-Lli 
gin or Scotch whisky is blended " with tho “ pure spirit ” oi the 
Emerald Isle, and it is alleged that tho compound makes those who 
«wallow it riotously and madly drunk. There are of course two 
rides to this, as to every other question, and the Scotch aver that 
what they cedi “ silent spirit ’’ ia imported into Ireland to improve 
th* native whisky. It is perhaps due to the quality of the spirit 
which he drinks that-, as has been often noticed, tho Scotchman 
when drunk is silent, while the Irishman is noisy. This “ silent 
spirit * is brought to Dublin, aud, either because it is better or 
because it is cheaper, it is mixed in bond with Irish whisky, and, 
said Mr. O'Sullivan in the House of Commons, u It is n slmme that 
the State should be a party to this practice, particularly ns it gains 
nothing by it.” Previously to the Union, ho said, this tampering with 
Irish whisky was unknown, and on Act of Parliament, provided 
that may oaak which had been partially emptied should not be 
filled up. We should say that on tho proper construction of 
this statute whoever broached a cask of whisky would bo bound 
to finish it, aud disobedience to this enactmont would of course be 
a misdemeanor. But now this aud other legislative safeguards 
have been swept away, and, besides, there is at Somerset 11 ouso an 
enemy of Ireland who issues at the public expense, in tho shape of 
a Report of the- Board of Inland Revenue, u crafty composition 
deaenbing the “ silent spirit ” as a colourless and flavourless spirit 
well adapted for mixing with other spirits. 

Thus Ireland suffers by a combination of Scotch cupidity and Kng- 
lish indifference or malevolence, and various remedies have been ; 
proposed. One speaker in the debate considered that n.iLhing 
short of an Irish Parliament and an Irisu Chancellor of tho K\- 
ehequer would give relief, while another thought that a Select 
Ooumittoa of the existing House of Commons should be appointed t J 
to inquire into the practice of “ blending ” and “ into tho effect of 
new-made spirit*/’ and the expediency of detaiuiugiul spirits 
twelve months in bond. It is objected that the Relent Committee 
could satisfactorily inquire into tlie effect of using new- 
made spirits only- by themselves drinking it, aud ttie pros¬ 
pect of lisving twenty-one members of the House of Commons 
riSktri with dshWiim troaicns in the discharge of duty would bo 
al arming , even if tho Committee were impartially selected from 
both sides' of the llbuso, or contained a large proportion of Irish 
xnembfersi As regards detuning spirits twelve mouths in bond, 
flfa Wilfrid I Awsaa would prefer to make tire time twelve years. 

smi&k suggested that the debate was got up by certain 
distillers m Dublin as an advertisement, and we are much struck 


with the novelty and beauty of this idea. It might perhaps be 
au improvement on tho old plan of * 4 keeping a poet ” if some 
great house of business wore to keep a member lo call attention 
by an annual motion to its mauufuct inert. Amid the eonfuwhm of 
various statements and opinions, we can discern that the Irish 
think their own whisky the best .in tho world, and it also bears & 
high reputation beyond Ireland. Spirit is brought from Scotland, 
mixed with whisky made in Ireland, mvl exported. As Govern¬ 
ment allows tins to bo done in bonded warehouses which tiro 
under its control, it .seemed proper lo require that the article thus 
produced should be marked " Wended/' aud this lpia been done. 
There never is nu end to anything Irish; but, if this were an 
English question, wo should have thought that these marks, pro- 
vidud they were legible, would have settled ii. People who are 
curious in whisky would know what the marks mean, particularly 
after two or three annual debates in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; and to tho real of the world tho \\ hole subject seems, so 
far u» anything lrLh ran so sihmu, unimp >rtaut. Mr. (/(Sullivan, 
by way of impelling u moral tlavnur to the discussion, asked, what 
would he said if (jowrnuieul were to allow deeds deposited in the 
Registry (Jtiice to bo tampered with iur tho purpose of private 
gain ? W« may admit thut tlio comparison is so far appropriate 
that c\ en old deeds are probably capable, under tbe process vulgarly 
called gin-spiiming, of producing .spirit. The Irish, of course, 
assert that their whisky is made out of purs corn, while tho Scotch 
is derived from rice, potatoes, beetroot, and refuse generally. Tlie 
Scotch retort that, although Iho Irish have corn, they don't know 
how to make it into whisky, and tii.it. their product contains much 
iuticl oil, which is rank poison. The Irish champion tells the 
House ol Commons that drinking Scotch vvhEky ia like a torch¬ 
light procession down a man s throat, to which his Scotch antagonist 
a us win's that a gla&s of Irish whisky is full of headaches to the 
brim. An English listener t o the debate might perhaps be tempted 
to exclaim, “ A plague on both your houses.' 1 If it be true that 
5,000,000 or 0,ooo,ooo gallons oi spirit are annually imported into 
Belfast, We enu only say that the lashionrt on which business de¬ 
pends are wonderful. It may of courso be that this spirit, 
mixed wi.h Iri.di whisky, makes a bettor article than could bo 
made cither by Ireland or Scotland unaided. Or it may bo that 
the spirit made in Scotland is good, but consumers fancy’ll is 
better if it coiucs to them from Ireland. Probably much the larger 
part of consumption is supplied by retail dealers, and as they hftd 
no representative in the debate, the blame of pernicious adultera¬ 
tion was shifted upon them. \\ bother they nro thus culpable we 
do not know, but if they uro capable of changing the nature of on 
article alter it comes to their bauds, they would also be capable, 
we may suppose, of changing its name. Nevertheless it seems to 
ho thought worth while to carry Scotch whisky to Ireland in order 
I mat it may bo culled Irish, although with the qualification that it 
is *• blended/' 

As might bo expected, Belfast, which ia not so much Irish as 
Eunlbli or Scotch, is the chief tout of this “ blending ” l»y which 
the beauty and purity of tbe native usquebaugh or water of life 
is deformed and vitiated. Identical in race-, ainl scarcely differing 
in language, the Irish of tho North and tho Scots of the Western 
isles i.ept up a close and increasing intercourse at a timo when 
Ulster was less known to Englishmen than Central Africa ia now;. 
Rather mom than three centuries ago some thousands of Scottish 
families emigrated from Bute, Arran, and Argyllshire to 
lind settlements on the thinly-peopled coasts of Antrim 
and i kiwu. The .Irish chiefs sought their friendship, in¬ 
termarried with them, o 1 made war on them, a* tho hu¬ 
mour of tlie moment prompted; but their numbers steadily 
increased, whether welcome or unwelcome, until they became 
objects of alarm both to the native Irish, whom they threatened to 
supplant, aud to the English, whom they refused to obey. (Some¬ 
times they joined the native Irish against the English, and they 
were always accounted the more dangerous foe. Rhau O’Neil, 
w ith the help of several thousand Scotch marauders, mode wur ou 
the Earl ot Sussex, Lord-Deputy uuder Queen Elizabeth, and 
almost got the better of him, near Armagh. The historian who 
describee a skirmish in which the English, outnumbered by ten to 
one, drove back a howling crowd of Irish, adds that fortunately 
there Mere no Scots among the latter. A law you a later another 
Irish rebel or patriot., Eitzmauriee, went up into Ulster, collected 
l,5«o Scols, amt came dowx upon tho Shannon. His first step was 
to burn Alii lone. Thence he moved to Vortumnn, and crossed the 
rncr mio Limerick. Sir John Jferret, who then commanded for 
Qu«vn Elizabeth, dreirod nothing hotter than to have Jitzmmirico 
within reach of !us arm ; he hurried up Id the woods in which ho was 
reported lo ho lying between Kiln)alloch and the Shannon. Tho 
waters were out. The lioraes could not travel. TJio men splashed 
along the shaking tracks of the bogs. But ho got at tho Scots lit last, 
cut them in two, hurled hall’of them into Lough Berg, und chased 
the rest into Tipperary. 'There a few days later he overtook aud 
would have destroyed them, but his army" took tho opportunity to 
mutiny, aud told him that they would do no more lighting till 
they wore paid their wages. So his prey cacnpod him, but his 
nilioH, tho Butlers, killed one hundred followers of Eite om urice, 
sent their heads to rot on the gates of Limerick, and mliu a final 
end of tho Scotch invasion. Porrot iu this campaign M shot and 
cut in pieces Soo Irish and had drowned some fiuudreds of Scots, 
while tho Butlers accounted for 400. We have dwelt upon these 
early passages Scotch -1 rislx history rather than upon the later 

and better known transactions of tho colonisation oi Belfast and 
the adjacent district from Scotland and England, and it thus ap* 
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l any existence, characteristically proceeds to say that he 
therefore anticipate any objections on your lordship’s 
the passing of a Bill tho siugle object of which is to carry 
that intention, by putting tho oflspring of such marriages 
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their knightly names to ate r JJ!J^r} iai !j 
Fitzursc became McMahon, aiulV ev^ 1 . 1 % 
and Geraldines called them selves McShohics. 
commanding features of their Norman race, thev came t«WS”’it ion, 
tinguished in soul or body, look or dress, lan^u.n/e or dispiwjfc 1 ^ 
from tho (’elta whom they had subdued. Invaders rancht til- 
national contagion and became ipsis /fihenris Jlihorniores. 'i’he same 
potent spoil has worked fur seven hundred years, and it is a tribute 
to the fascinating genius of the country that Scotch whisky when 
imported into it becomes so thoroughly Irish that even Irishmen 
Cannot tell the difference. The < 'Imncollor of tho Exchequer could 
not help these complainants if he would. Vainly did legislation 
forbid the “ Englisliry ” in Ireland to intermarry with the native 
races, and the prohibition or blending or adulteration of Irish with 
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There is really something stupendous iu the a udacity with which 
an Armngeincut of this kind is now pres anted as, in effect 
working a revolution in the general law of th<^ United King dom^ 
1 he insidious nature of tho proposal is easily discovered: and the* 
■o^giftl^ecreUiry, after stating tlui ^^rb^d ocT not appeur to be 

any douST %vr _ actual ia^ v on tb » subject, 

though it nmy be expected that, questions oi\^ onil ciJo will 
from time to time arise in connexion with maril/Hp* tliis 
kind celebrated in colonics where they are legal, poii&* out tho 
way in which the proposed Act would l>o used by person's who 
wished to circumvent the existing English law. _ r i do proposed 
Act, it is remarked, “ would have the effect of giving validity in 
tho United Kingdom to marriages of this description entered into 
by residents in the United Kingdom who have simply made a trip 
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tlie mingling of Scotch and Irish spirits begun when the Earl of to the colony for the purpose ot procuring celebration of the 
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bJ 1 a second appeal from Sir T. t-hmubers, Lord Carnarvon replies 
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UIXT.ASKI) WIFE'S MSTER AGAIN’. 

I T might have boon supposed that the hopelessness of attempting 
th overcome the deep and natural repugnance of tho English 
people to the general contusion of family relations which would bo 
produced by legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, ns the 
lirst slop in a nories of similar innovations, had already been sutli- 
ciently demonstrated, and that theailificial agitation on the subject 
had been pretty well exploded. It now turns up, however, in 
a now form, as unabashed as ever in its impudence und its habits of 
misrepresentation. On Mondays deputation waited upon the Colonial 
Secretary to propdse that this objectionable form of mamuge, which, 
it is seen, there h no chance of getting directly legalized in 
this country, should be indirectly legalized in an underhand and 
crooked way. The speeches were of the usual kind; but peiiiups 


that it ia true that the offspring of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister iu colonies wliero such a marriage ,is legal cannot inherit 
land in Scotland, or, as ho believes, iu England; but li it does 
uot appear that there is any doubt about this state of 
tho law, and it is not, in his opinion, desirable to 
alter or interpret tho law so as to place tho issue of 
such marriages, if contracted in the colonies, in a better position 
in England than tho issue of similar marriages contracted at 
home.” Such being the state of tho case, the question is brought 
to n very simple issue. There is no desire in the mother-country 
to restrict the freedom of colonists to do what they like 
among themselves in regard to these marriages ■, but, ou. the other 
hand, the mother-country has clearly a right to maintain its own 
laws within its own jurisdiction until iVaues fit to change them. 
Mr. Alderman McArthur, in introducing the deputation at the 
Colonial Office, remarked that tlio colonists felt that it was very 
oppressive that those marriages should be recognized as legal, and 

jf.f.l.!!.!_ *li» OiiAan'a JiunSmAn. 


in which he points out to f*>rd Carnarvon that “nothing ous anomaly that the mother-country should be compelled to 
can be more disastrous than tliat questions of legitimacy und in- abandon its most cherished traditions, in order to please a few 
heritanco should be left unsettled, to introduce strife and con- eccentric people—who, it must be borno in mind, are only an in¬ 
tro versy into families, and to decided years lienee, after signilicaut minority of the colonists—ou the other side of tho 
protracted and costly litigation.” Nobody of coui-se will world. 

dispute this self-evident proposition. Indeed, as it happens, Mr. Lowe urged that, though an enabling Act ought not to 
it was expressly on this ground that the law with regard extend to persons who bad gone to the colonies for the purpose of 
to marriage with deceased wives’ 6ister» was placed on its evading English law, or to any cases where tho marriage might 
present footing in this country, and this is the law which be considered incestuous, it would be safe to invest marriages with 
Sh T. Clmmlx-vd and bis friends are now, by every kind of docouscd wives’ sisters with a legal character in England os well. 
reckicss artifice, endeavouring to unsettle and upset, regardless as in the colonies. It is evideut, however, tliat this project for the 
ot th>, disastrous consequences which ho himself points out. He establishment on a legal footing in England of colonial marriages 
tboii goea on to “ assume ” that 14 the Home Government, in of a peculiar kind is only, like the pretence of confining the change 
advibiug the Crown to sanction tho Colonial Acts, did so in to deceased wives’ sisters, the thin end of a dangerous wedge, 
perfect good faith. inUmdirg to give lull validity in all respects If these colonial marriages were once recognized in England, there 
to those marriages which might be contacted under them, would at once be a cry raised as to the injustice of denying to 
whilst it is certain that 1 . 1 m colonists confidently expected that British residents the privilege enjoyed* hy oolomstoi And next,^** 
every incident of a legal marriage would attach to those so when sisters-in-law had been made legally marriageable, there would 



bets Station to plsbe other relationsby marriageinasimilar poel- 
tiQn, and the stifle horribly confufled rtete of fiSuyieUA»» whxoh 
’ know to he foundin some ports of Germany would begin to creep 
In, Mr. Lowe also remarked that the English Government is 
committed to the approval of deceased wife’s sister marriage* by 
sanctioning them in certain colonies ; but this is a mistake. No 
approval has been expressed, nor has any Government ever baa the 
right to express such approval on behalf of the nation. All that 
has been done has been, for the sake of pence, to let tho colomBts 
have their own way if they choose. But we are not going to allow 
them to impose laws upon u» against our will. On their own soil 
they can do ns they please, but then wo claim the same right on our 
soil 5 and this seems only fair. Whether marriages of the kind in 
question ought or ought not to be allowed is a question which 
anybody who has an interest in it is entitled to raise; but it ought 
to ne done in an open and straightforward manner. A change 
amounting to a revolution in English domestic life ought not io 
be passed in a quiet, underhand way without tho full knowledge 
and assent of tho country, and a clear perception of what is being 
done. 


THE AMERICAN « P01V' 

W E have before us a list of the new members of the Congress 
which is now sitting at Washington, with brief biographical 
sketches of each, compiled from information supplied by them¬ 
selves. These sketches arc interesting from many points of view. 
But they are especially instructive as throwing light upon tho 
classes from which American public men ore drawn, and thereby 
alfording an explanation of some of tho causes of that corruption 
which the Democratic majority in the llouau of Representatives is 
so zealously unearthing, in the hopo that the discredit of their 
opponents may redound to their own party advantage. Tho posi¬ 
tion of Congress in the American Union will be borne in mind. It 
is, speaking generally, recruited from tho picked men of the several 
State Legislatures. The usual course for a man who has made a 
mark iu his neighbourhood as a political aspirant is to enteT the 
popular branch of tho State Legislature. The next step in a normal 
progress is to go to theStAte Senate. Generally it is trom the men 
who have undergone this preparatory training, and have asserted a 
superiority ovor their fellow's, that the candidates for the popular 
Chamber of Congress are selected. Ear the Federal Senate still 
more distinguished candidates are sought out; usually they are 
post or present Governors, or else men of commanding eloquenco, 
liko the late Mr. Sumner. Of course there are many exceptions, 
but the general rule is aB we have stated it. And, remembering 
tho presumable superiority of tho members of Congress, when wo 
know what kind of men they aro we shall be able to form sumo 
idea of the Averago State legislator. 

Tho present Congress is composed or 74 Senators and 292 Repre¬ 
sentatives, making a total of 366 members, exclusive of the 
Delegates from the Territories. Of the whole number, 176 ore new 
meniDuTS, and it is of these that wo have before us tho biographical 
notices. What we arc about to say, however, may be taken as fairly 
descriptive of the wholo Congress. If, indeed, we were to in¬ 
clude the entire Congress in our remarks, the picturo would havo 
to be made somewhat more unfavourable; for the new members 
comprise a largo Southern contingent, composed mostly of men 
who occupied a good social position before the war. But 
for the prosent we coniine our notice to the new members. And 
the first observation to be made is that they are, with singularly 
few exceptions, native-born citizens of tbe United States. Of 
tho whole number, 176, there are only seven foreign born. And 
of these seven, two are Canadians. The Europeans therefore 
ore only five, and of these again, threo ore Irish, one English, 
and one German. So that there is but a solitary member of the 
non-British population of the United States. The smallness of 
the foreign representation may serve to show how exaggerated is 
the influence generally attributed to tho foreign population. Of 
course we do not mean to assert anything so paradoxical os that 
the presence of a huge number of poor and adventurous immigrants, 
without the faintest feoling of patriotism, does not supply corrup¬ 
tion with serviceable tools. But if the foreign element were actively 
corrupt, it would not allow all the prizes, as well as all the honours, 
of political life to be carried off by natives. Passing from 
nationality to the more important question of education, we find 
that 69 out of the 176 report themselves as having received a Uni¬ 
versity education. It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that 
" University” in the United States means a very diiFereut thing from 
what it* does in Europe. Some of the American Universities are, 
no doubt, admirable institutions. But the greater number are 
to be compared with the ambitious " collegiate " schools so plenti¬ 
fully found in English towns rather than with our Universities 
properly so-called. For example, several of them are mere 
MCttiiab seminaries. Of the real Universities, Tale has the largest 
number of graduates—six; while ite rival, Harvard, has only one. 
One member, again, is a graduate of the German University of 
Giessen; and one has studied medicine at Edinburgh. Lastly, 
two ate graduates of Wostpoint. Indeed, of the 09 who have 
been at college, the majority received only a professional training. 
According to Mr. Gladstone, therefore, they have not had a liberal 
education. Let us cite a few etompua. Here it the early 
biography of one .of the new Senators:—" Bom at Warrensbnrg, 


Musomri, October r, 1834; received « common acbcoLddiwetion, 
but finished his studies, at Qbml j&M\ Collage, in - ,lSfo^We 
County, Missouri, an institution bdoflguur to the; Oitmjbtimnd 
Presbyterian Church. As opportunities ofiered, he worked upon 
hie lather’s farm, studied law, Ac." Here is another sketch, also 
of a Senator s—" Worked on hie father’s farm till twenty-one years 
of age; graduated at Hiwasaie College; studied law. Another 
" was apprenticed to the saddlery trade; was two years in college: 
did not graduate; was admitted to the Bar.” We need ada 
nothing to these extracts. _ The ao-caUed colleges, in fact, in many 
cases are merely pretentious schools, which students leave little 
less ignorant than when they entered. But, apart from the in¬ 
formation they Bupply as to tho nature of the education received, 
our extracts serve to show from how very low a stratum of tire 
population a large proportion evon of the better-educated members 
of the Senate are drawn. 

Of the 176 new members there remain 107, who do not profess 
to have had more than an ordinary school education* Of 
these some are entirely silent on the subject, and some say that 
they received a classical, an academic, or a good education—terms “ 
so vague as to convey no distinct information. The large majority, 
however, frankly acknowledge that their early instruction was of 
the most limited kind. James Haralsson, for'example, tells us 
that he was born in Georgia in 1846 of Blave parents; ne became 
free at tho close of the Civil War, and settled in Alabama, “ and 
acquired a knowledge of English by his own personal efforts." In 
1868 betook an interest in politics, in 1870 was elected to the 
State legislature, in tbe following year was made a justice of t&e 
peace, in 1872 was elected to tho State Senate, and two years later 
was chosen a member of Congress. It may be said that the pre¬ 
sence of men such as this in the Federal Legislature is an acci¬ 
dental and temporary phenomenon; we pass on, therefore, to the 
white members. .We find one telling us that he gained what 
little ho knows by bit* own exertions; another that ne attended 
the common schools in the winter; a third that he went to school 
in intervals of leisure. But the commonest statement we meet 
with is, “ Was raised on a farm, and attended the common schools," 
or, "Was instructed in the public schools, and worked on. a farm." 
These two phrases are repeated so frequently that it would almost 
appear to do the normal beginning of a Congressman’s career. 
The next step recorded is usually that tho lad who thus 
snatched instruction as beat he could in his intervals of hard work 
set up a school on his own account. After a while we find the 
young pedagogue at tho liar or editing a newspaper. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that every large town has a Bar of 
its own, and that there does not exist the division between the 
two branches of tbe profession which obtains in this country. 
Preparation for the Bar, therefore, does not mean what an English¬ 
man understands by tho phrase. In severalinstonccs we are told that 
the intending lawyer hod not the benefit of assistance of any kind. 
In othor cases he went into an office. But outside the great cities 
a lawyer is little more than a country attorney. Preparation for 
the Bor, therefore, which in Europe would imply considerable 
culture, in the United States means very little. We are far from 
implying that a University treiniug is essential to a public man, 
or lrom denying that a self-taught ’ man may be a statesman. 
But, unfortunately, as a rule, American Congressmen are not self- 
taught. They are untaught. 

The facts we havo cited undoubtedly prove that careers are 
open in tho United States, that-the humblest citizens may aspire to 
tile highest offices. Those who repud this as the principal end 
of government will therefore consider those facts eulogistic of 
American institutions. But those who believe the function of 
government to be the enactment of wise and just laws adapted to 
the requirements of the country, and their fearless, impartial ad¬ 
ministration by competent men fairly chosen for their fitness, will 
take a different view. Unquestionably, careers ought to bo open. 
Tho State which acts upon a different principle is not merely un¬ 
just to a portion of its subjects, but deprives itself of a great fund of 
talent. But careers ought to be open to the educated as well as 
to tho ignorant; and, as a matter of foot, they are not so open 
in the United States. For reasons which we need not go into 
here, political life has become so degraded that men of culture 
will have nothing to do with it. The way is thus left open for 
needy and huff-educated adventurers who havo fluency enough 
to repeat with effect upon the stump the commonplaces of popular 
oratory. They engage in log-rolling and wire-pulling and all 
tho other practices by which Transatlantic politicians promote 
their own interests. Step by step they rise, ana at last reach Con¬ 
gress. They have got on by courting the mob, by making them¬ 
selves useful to men of influence, and availing themselves in turn 
of tho services of aspiring followers. They nave no knowlodgo or 
culture to grasp tbe principles of a broad national policy, or to 
perceive tho defects of institutions worm-eaten by corruption. 
Naturally, therefore, they turn from the strange and uncongenial 
task of considering laws the merits and defects of which they 
are alike incapable of appreciating, to the practice of the arts 
on which they have prospered. Under their influenco rings 
are formed and lobbying flourishes. They sell their support to the 
executive Government for a share of itepatronra. Aum they Beil 
their votes to Credit MohUiere and Railway Computes tea hard 
cash. Their influenpe reacts upon the oonsutoenoim^and deepens 
their corruption. It extends to the AdminiafaatV; , lowers its 
moral tone, compels it to bargain fa rapport, arid surtouims it with 
tools fit ior i» purposes. And thus Is brought about tlr% state of 
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things in ■which Cabinet Ministers haim away* the offices in their 
jrift/aud the members of the Presidents family trade in (iovem* 
meat posts. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE AT THE 11 Al'JJAKlvET. 

I F the performance of Measure far Measure at tho Tfiiy market 
Theatre should prove attractive, it will indicate the completion 
of a remarkable change in public taste. Tho play lims, no doubt, 
been produced out of regard rather to llie Luluiit of Musi Ncilfcou 
than to the general capability of tho company, ami wo could wish 
that Borne ol'the line passages which occur In ii might ho belter 
spoken. 3 int as a moans of popular education this performance, 
although far from perfect, will he useful, and sumo per.-ons may ho 
surpris'd to tied that they havo been talking iShak^pcare without 
knowing it. t hen body ha* heard the song “ Take, oh t.ik<- those 
lips away,” and the name of Mariana ut the Aionted (.1 range U 
generally familiar, although tho present generation know.* her bed 
hum a modern poet’s gloss on fchakspee.re’s text. The Indy who 
performs Ihie part looks as if disappointed love agreed with Jur, 
and possibly it ia from, a sense of incongruity that bho neither 
listens to this aong nor apologues for her la.-do in juu-ic by the 
words 

My mirth it much displeas'd, hut pleas’d my v.u:. 

The stage edition of this play gives tho cast at Drury Lam* Theatre 
in l8Z-|, when Muoready played the Duke, ami" the M-cno at 
the Moated Urange is omitted. Hut ns it is a, short scene, and 
contains this beautiful .song, wo should have 1 bought it might h:uu 
been restored, purtic.uhirly after the recent success el’ the musical 
parts of A* Y<u Like It, and of Mr. Tom Taylor's. \une Jiolryn at this 
t heat is). It would, however, havo been desirable in thai case to 

{ trovide that Mariana should ho rather mow doleful, and ii would 
H) well also if she wore a size smaller, us it is dilHcult to believe 
that she eonid be mistaken, even in •' tlio heavy middle of t!m i 
night,” for Isabella. 'The wealth of Shakspeavo’s miud i « shown i:i 1 
this scene by the fovv lines which ho puls into tho 1 horn's mouth 
merely to liil up the time while tho two ladies are conferring ; anil 
ils Mr. IIowo can speak such linos as theic, wc should bo glad i«» 
hear them, particularly tis in thesu days of Special ('omspimJent ; 
and iloyul or Imperial progresses “ place and gru.itm.v*s ” have more 
eves fixed on them than over. Although the scene of this play is 
nominally Vienna, the characters and circumstances, belong eiiL«*r 
to England or to all tho world. Perhaps the recent popubuity * f 
the play in the o idled Status is duo, not onl* \ > ML-a Afils.afs 
fine acting of Isabella, but p.Iho to the lifolil,. ; :c!ure whudi it 
presents of England ns it was when American *x,juuu (Lion, k ,,m. 
Tho Clown and the Constable are Knplit.li nil over, and iho prm-.m, 
with debtors and in un biers huddled in indiscriminate tilth, is u, lv 
too truly painicd, The laughter which gm»t.> Air. ihic!:..iva 
appearance as Pompiy proven tluit the fun no less tl;;m the pntijg* 
or tikis play is ot enduring texture. Tho direiii.-it ion 
on dishes, and the “ truttis ” with which ho cejiiune.- the* 
case against him, are dolivunul with tho cunning which 
affects simplicity; and, as might bo expected, ho jrt;ik<_.s 
the most of bis promotion to be uasi.-d.int executioner. The 
disgust of the regular hangman at this discredit to his mystery, 
and the Provost s nivto comparison between Ids trade and Pompcy 
must have always been one of the most popular points in the 
play. Hangmen, lie it observed, are necei.sariiy few in jj umber, 
and perhaps, if there wore enough of them to form a corporation, 
they might receive more public consideration than they do n.i in¬ 
dividual pmeiitioiidVd. It has been u common practice to recruit 
these ministers of justice from among condemned criminals j and 
thus Pompey is offered the place of deputy hangman ns an alternative 
to imprisonment and whipping. The death of n pirate by “cruel 
fever 4 ' iu the prison is perhaps tho foil mu in the picture; 

and tho rourdorer “ unlit to live or die” may .-.till be found even 
whore gaol fever ha* been extirpated. In America, perhap-*, bring- 
men are treated with luoro reaped, or at le.iai they ought to be m 
States wliero respectable citizens sometimes* take tho hanging 
business into their own hands. In bhakspeitru's time, if lhere wno 
Dot mirny hangmen, they bad a considerable business; and yet ho 
knew what lie was about when he made the Provost say that “ a 
feather would turn the scale ” between heading, hanging, and 
other forms of human butchery, on the one hand, and the un¬ 
mentionable trade of Pouipoy on tho other. Tho Clown ia 
diligent in liid new calling, and he hopes that if over his 
master should come to be hanged he may find his pupil yam, “ lor 
truly,” suva he, “ lor your kindness 1 owe you a good turn.’ 1 Such 
was the interior of a prison in •Shuhxpearbs time, and such it 
continued for nearly two centuries, until Howard took the work of 
reform in band, liut although nuuiy criminals have loin under 
sentence of death in prison, there have been few such scenes either 
in fact or fiction as that between Claudio and Isabella. 

It must be owned that Miss Ketlson is not altogether fortunate in 
her uAftistants. Air. Harcourt, who lately spoke the lines of Jaqiies in 
As Ym Like It with much taste and good eifeot, is less successful 
in the port, of Angelo; and Mr. Warner cannot be congratulated 
on Ilia delivery of blank verae. which perhaps was not couaiderad 
an essential part of theatrical education when he learned his bush- 
xem, M-. Howe is eani’ul end generally successful in the Duke’s 
flpeeehes. Mr. flonway in Lurie helps the play considerably, end 
* tar eighl of Mr. Huokstone would suffice to out the audience into 
pleasant humour *veu if the clown Pompoy bad not so many good 
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things set down for him. The play wants,however, several repre¬ 
sentations to make it go thoroughly well, and when the company are 
better practised in their parts it ought to bo very effective—sup- 
lxjeiug, that is, that audieuces can be found able to feel and enjoy 
Us beauties. Jiefore tho curtain has been up five minutes we are 
listening to some of the best poetry and philosophy in our lan¬ 
guage : — 

•Spirits are not finely touched, 
lint to line issues. 

This comes from the grave Duke. Even the airy Lucktyfceaebea 
that 

Our ilouhis art* traitors, 

And mike liw tlu* good wo oft might win, 

]lv fi uring to uTMnpl. 

Tin* priueipK a oji v. Inch justice a.hmild bo administered are 
excellently act forth iu tho dialogue between Kscalua aud Angelo, 
la-giuiung— * 

IVo mn*tt nor mnl.c u hciulojvw of tho law ; 
sun! if tho condition of the prison almws that the practice of justice 
f *-*11 short of thesi* principles, wc mu nut there lure to conchulo that 
tin* priiieijdcs wire nut strongly held. Tile mlm ini strut ion of 
criinioal law mus( ulwiMsbo .-.u me thing of a lottery. CJliiudiu 

'I'ln* .ward <>f IIciVvu, on whom it will, it will; 
t.)i» Win mi it. will m»t f -n : yrl bt»U ’t u j List. 

Tlio man who died of gaol fetor in tliis play was a notorious 
pirate, but. tho danger of this death awaited in Shukspeare’a time 
and lung ufterwanls oven n prisuner committed on iv lalao cliarge. 
A nut her view of tho uncertainty of the law is presented iu Isa¬ 
bella’s words:— 

Who is it that Initli ifioil lur lliij olfcnet* ? 

Tin re’s many have eumimlU'd it. 

It lut« boon suggesti'il Unit Sbakspoaru in sketching tho character 
of Angelo had im eye to tho Puritan uiistorily ul 1 outward condnc.t 
which was just then begiiming to juviail. Doth the Pnritaiw^iu 
-New Englnnd and the Jesuits in thinada governed society much ns 
Vienna wu» guvermid during her lhikes retirement, and it may ho 
ipust ioned whet Jur adult America has prolited by the severities in- 
ilictcd on its \outh. In Enghuid the strictness of llonndheail regime 
was followed liy riot, and profanity under a restored King, and 
rightly or wrongly Angelo has been rcgtiriled ns tho type of a class 
of actual rulers of the (’onuuonweAlth, i ifler whom oven Jeffreys 
undur the munarehy might w*i*m ruspuctahlo. 

'rim doIbrt of this play lur rctiug pnrjmaos is that its most 
powerful hconos occur in the second and lliirrt acts, while tlio liftli 
act. rather drags. Alter tho two scenes heLweeii It-aU-lLa and 
Ang'do, and the scene l>»*tvveon Jssiltolln and Claudio, it is difficult 
lo avoid feeling something like disappointment ns the play pro¬ 
ceed*. Sutjiij critics bau* ti'ciihcd to the octru.w a tailurc of 
energy which wo + hink behmi/s more projferly t*> tho part of 
Isabella. Vet iL is only by comparison with what we liavualready 
hv:*:\l tluiL what vvt* now lu-ir .-u;ins tnmo and dull:— 

N.*iy, ii r* ten Inm s tine, lor tiuili is trulli 
To tha on 3 of roe tuning. 

Tlie.-o words might ho fitly applied lo many passages of this play, 
which as long us our tongue is spoken will* be quoted as summing 
np all that can be*t bo Said on the course of justice nnd the iuilu- 
cneo of mercy. A'et if this wero an ordinary play, we should bo 
im pressed with the skill with which the liit.Ii act is carried on. 
The ituke, who in his disguise aa a friar has learned the whole 
story, affect** to disbelieve fa bulla, and with line irony he says, iu 
nsMiiiicd defence of Angelo, 

If I is: h.'ul so oKcudcri, 

If a would liavo widghfd thy blot lu:r by liitnsdf, 

And nut have cat him off. 

Then ho leaves Angelo to judge with tho help of Esealus his own 
cniiri*, gu**s out, and relmus in his old tlisguiso, and lining asked 
whether he m*i on the women lo slander Angelo, ituswens, “ ’Tis 
f*d.M*, 5 ’ adding tho Jim's, more olten quoted perhaps than any in tbo 
play— 

ifesjiecl ty your 14rent pln^e! And let ibe devil 
lie s>‘>uiutiuio himouied fur hh burning throne. 

Thou he sav s, in apt reference to the suitors and tho judge, 

Oli jmmii" souls, 

Cviue you to week the Jmnb here of the fox ? 

Fur this and other offensive speeches tho Provost arroste him. and 
Duelo, aiding tho minister of justice, tears off tho friar’s hoou mid 
discovers the Duke, whom he has both abused and roughly 
handled. The Duke commands Angelo to marry Mariana, and 
when that is done orders him to execution. Ilia wife entreats 
kabulia to phitul with her for his life, and here occur the liues— 

They My best men are moulded out of fault*; 

Ami, for tlio most, become much mom Hie bettor 
lor bung a little bod. 

The censure of Angelo is well spoken by his colleague Escalua, and 
the Duke still pretends to be obdurate, until Claudio entera alive 
and well, and Isabella throws herself, with no lack of energy, into 
her brother’s arms. It only remains tor the Duke to settle accounts 
with Lticio, and then he addresses himself to Isabella, but with a 
vagueness which might perhaps have j ustified Isabella’s mamma, if 
she had one, in asking what were the Duke’s intentions*' Seine 
playwright, probably of the last century, undertook to.drttte 
ohakspriuu has left doubtfuK and. has toads the Duke offlar in 
proper form his hand and ion# to Isabella, who grateifclly 



icocpto the same, and the lovers pair thetetolvw adecrdtofrij. One 
would like to have known the mftiiwho Cpidd ett calmly' down and 
proceed to improve at once Shakspeare and the generation in which 

ho himself lived *■- x this happy pair resolve To rule 

themselves before kW jy rule mankind. It is wonderful that no 
did not apply to himself what Shakspeere says about men who 
assumed to use Jove’s thunder. _ 4l 

Tho comparison of this last act with the fourth act. of tho 
Mtiphant of Venice is obvious, and that play exhibits tho samu 
deJSfet for stage purposes as this, and more strongly. The beau- 


main course of which baa a singular dramatis m its 

own* What the ancient critic called the bindiftftftftfl I falQ QMfing 
of the knot are here in outline present to the miadof «yctfy.JWmcr; 
them is no difficulty in recognizing the whereabout# of climax or 
of caUwtropho; tho only danger is lest, in attempting to trace the 
several complications and to illustrate the progress of the action* 
the historian should contrive to deepen the obscurity ho is seeking 
to remove. 

Mr. Wyon has shown little disposition to achieve a notable 
success in the direction wo have sought to indicate. 11 is book 



Lik« doth quit like, mid measure still fur tneas>ure. worthy decision and not infelicitous boldness. But his opening 

m , J , „ .. . . .. , . . .. i sketch of the general siumlioi) of European polities at the time of 

fn the last century.it was the fashion to.apologize h>r ihomdehciicv i tllo beginning of tho great war, and cd* the progress of W 
«t Lho dnltjcut ot this piny, but by thi* kind nftustiuice ol "urkroucU iu mrticular, is n„„r: *nd he **ms unao.juainted with 

neighbours w» have cWd our minds ot »uv smiple on this bead. ; gufh worts tllttl of <;. um .\oc-don, which might haTe set him 
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WYON8 REIGN UF QUEEN ANNE.* 

M UCH labour and not a liltlo courage needed for the 

accomplishment of the task which Mr. Wyon h:n, in some 
respects successfully, performed. Wo aro not among those who 
avu iu the habit of speaking slightingly, nr of dimming with the 
very faintest of praise, tho historical labours of the late Lmd 
.Stanhope; but of his Hint ory of Enylnnd from 1701-1713 it imu>t 
ho allowed that iL can only servo its avowed purpose of forming a 
connecting link between I.ord Macaulay's work mid the author’s 
own Ili*tonj of iUujlttnd from tho Pcar.e of Utvc ht ?o long as 
lliero is nothing holler to lake its place. Lord Stanhope's narrative 
of tho War of Succession in Spain was one of hi« earliest produc¬ 
tions, nnd family papers liero supplied him with inutemh which 
must continue to make this hook, the substance of which 
was of course incorporated iu the later work, an nutliority; and it 
is properly used tie such on occasion by Mr. V\ you. Lord Stanhope 
had access to some other hitherto unused materials for his History 
of the reign nf Queen Anne, nnd the spirit of modern lion trod 
caiul'Mir in w hich he iu variably wrote is. not absent from this book, 
where its oxcivho was signally needed. But tho work as a 
whole teems to lack the wi'Casaiy vigour of grasp, and the 
attempt with wliicli it eh»es t«» minimal izo the more general 
aspects of the period fulls very fur short eveu of a lower 
standard of comparison than that which tho author himself in¬ 
vited. There could accordingly be no reason why Mr. Wyon 
should shrink from a rivalry quite permissible in itself and not 
random! futile at the outset by conspicuous success 011 the part of 
it? English historian. It ls true that Marlborough is to 


and is not, on the other hand, a mere duchy at the present 
day; while, again, if is incorrect to speak of Swabia as a fcjtate. 
These, however, are trifles to which wo only refer inciden¬ 
tally. A mono serious objection to Mr. Wyon a method of work¬ 
manship lies in his too persistent udhor once to a purely synchronistic 
plan of narration; so that tho reader is taken backwards and 
forwards from England to Scotland, and from homo transactionsu> 
the events of the war abroad, without tho slightest attempt on the ( 
part of the author to mitigate the severity of the process. Nothing 
out, a general index, and a couple of fly-leaves supplying the dates 
of tho years, is vouchsafed to give coherence to the narrative; and 
a reader not nlroady well acquainted with the general outline of 
evenis will not tin<l it easy to k«*t»p the thread in hand. How 
serious a delect this is m a History of this kind will, for 
instance, be found by any olio who tries to gain from Mr. Wyon's 
book a cm mod cd account uf («uy) ihe transactions in Scotland with 
reference to the Union, or of the successive attempts to negotiate a 
pence which preceded the Congress at Utrecht, Hath theso series 
■' transactions are detailed by Mr. Wyon with much ability and 
judgment-'the former, as it minx*‘to us, conspicuously so— 
but it requires eoino patience, and some mental tension, to keep 
together hU several statements and observation with regard to 
ml her subjccl. 

r l’o urn; oilier defect in this History we feel bound to advert, 
before dwelling on soqio points which appear to us to call lor 
notico in the course of tho narrative. In a book representing so 
largo an amount of conscientious labour, and displaying qualities 
deserving cordial .‘ickouwJedgmeut from the historical student, it 
would bo ungracious to dwell on little faults of maimer or trivial 
slips ot composition. Hut we have always raised ohr voice against 
11 particular tendency which seems ou tho increase aiming his¬ 
torical writers who cannot plead ignorance as to what Wit a 
the dignity of tho brunch ot' literature to which their works 
cluira to belong. An historian of the reign of Queen Anne, 
above nil, ought to have profiled by tho warning examples which 
the historical literatim', of that age only too abundantly sup¬ 
plies. We do nut object 10 occasional strung language :n tho ex- 


any previous 

Much a degree tho chief flguTo of this period of English history that. - . , ... , , . . - - 

though all tbo rest, caunot precisely Ihj saiil, in the odd phJuw of <»» l . muUbiwiU, whothw or »ol w» may 

Lord Staubow, to “roi.lrc around" it, nnd though Mr. Wyon '» rawly to subscribe to the mows or sentiments luquwUon. W o 
asserts too much in observing that “ tho history of thoso twelve do n ‘"> tboroloro, lor instance, quarrel with Mr. Wyon .. remarks 
years during which Anne filled the throne of (il'cst Uritain is, and 0,1 V U1 ® du eatiou ot the (hd I'retender, which, he says, “had been 
can be, littl'o besides a bioLTaphy of Miulhoroinrli,” vet a competent ^, At eternl y w>'(no«is character lrona whwh a hoy ot yn scions 
>hy of him certainly nlwoihs m.wt of the political, sad sorno ult, llcct emeiycs. » monster of depranly, and a hoi of 

litomrv, interest of the aire. Jlnt Cc.se's Life iu any rase ordin ' Jr , v superstitious dotard"; thaigU we cannot help 

* * ■ * ■■ * -- rtMiirtubmng tn« result!* to which an education of a mrerUv oppo¬ 

site character led in the case of the Uld Preteadcr'a son. bior, on 


of the Jitorary, mtere»t ol the age. Jiut Uoau s Idfu in any 
requires to be supplemented oven as a biography; and no bio 
graphical work can at any time, if true to its own character, as Coxes 
must bn allowed to be, usurp tho place of u comprehensive history. 
As for contemporary sources, they aro in this instance more nume¬ 
rous than trust^worthy; but no very deep critical insight is requisite 
in dealing with ft writer so outspokenly partisan as Burnet, ov in 
gauging the veracity of Bolingbroao or the candour of Swift. Tlio 
historical hacks of the age wear their colours with the most abso¬ 
lute openness; and it is only now and then that some discrimina¬ 
tion is needed in interpreting the significance ol’ one of the thousand 
disguises of Dcl'oe. Much as may yet be forthcoming from the 
various archives of European States in tho tray of original evi¬ 
dence, it docs not seem as if any material addition were likely to 
be made to our moans of understanding the political history of tlie 
age, although, on tho other bund, more and more of the state¬ 
ments derived from tho doubtful sources of information wo already 
poetess are likely to he discredited. In a word, what, in addi¬ 
tion to the indispeatablo dement of discrimination, is chiefly 
needed in an historian of the reign of Queen Anne is the 
power of combination, construction, and arrangement. Interest¬ 
ing he can scarcely mil to be, for the material* are so many 
and various that hardly any fresh narrative can fail to give pro¬ 
minence to some that have been leas exhaustively dealt with 
by it* predecessor*. Bat he should above sill things strive &o 
1 m dear, .and to blend into a perspicuous whole a narrative the 
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the other hand, if an historical writer is gifted with wit, even 
though ilmt witmuy be le^ ready than Macauluy’s, or with humour, 
even though its vein be U i s« rich than that of Mr. Carlyle, do we 
know why he should tuippriM* tho occasional use of these enliven mg 
qualities of style. Mr. Wyon may therefore be indulged in bucli 
a willy as that*ol' relating how Queen Anne (after the great dorm) 
•* proclaimed a general find to be kept on the 19th of January for 
tho purpose, of deprecating tlie divine vengeance, and imploring tho 
Almighty chat he would avoid sending such higii winds in miure.’’ 
lM'oy whs rather witiier on tho subject of this very storm then Mr. 
Wyon ; but his epigram took a more special turn. When, in his 
concluding summary of the character and capacities of good Queen 
Anne, her historian says that “ she was a Tory, and imagined, 
wit h probably h great many kitclum wenches in her dominions, 
that tlw Whigs wet's a party who wanted to (fcstrey the Church,” 
he really very successfully describes both tho depth Cf the Queen's 
convictions and tho quality of her political intelligence. It is not 
with Buch instances of vivacity that we Bud fauty hnt with tlie 
many passage in Mr. Wyon’s book where, setokittgio vivucioue, 

he only succctsds—for the wort! urnst oat—iD beotoidug’ vulgar, W e 
do not intend to inflict them upon our readeni; mecimer it will 

suffice to cite the observation added to ft wot 'ttffoml descrip¬ 
tion of Queen Anne’s peraonal appeuraneft, that w 4 vis tr. bn honed 
tto* hen husband, %>urty prinriti*ajr oonmMSl wrth these 
t *fanmm, htid thm of this sort 

r dftfti «KDtonUven ia «OMr history, mm in in which (i the 
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struggle between the Church and Dissenters,” in Mr. Wyon’s ele¬ 
gant phrase, “ enlivened the sixteenth nnd seventeenth centuries.” 

Mr. Wyon appears to us to have seized with a vigorous grasp 
and (in so far as his method made it possible) to have narrated 
with satisfactory clearness the main parte of the story once more 
-etold by him. On the whole ho has succeeded in showing at 
the same time what wore the national interests involved, or 
supposed to be involved, in the groat political questions of the 
reign of Queen Anne, and what was the way m which party 
politics caused these questions to bo viewed and treated in the suc¬ 
cessive stages of their development. If it is easy for an his¬ 
torian of the present day to abstain from writing as n political 
partisan, and if a modern Whig nr Tory who identities his party 
with that which bore its name in the days of the Junta doser-cs 
no sympathy, except that which is given to hopeless aberration, 
it is not so easy to keep out of court those political theories of 
which the application seems all but unavoidable to such a period 
os that of tlio War of the Spanish Succession, the Scottish Union, 
and the Occasional Conformity debates. To talie one example only, 
tho historian of the reign ot' Queen \nno must ask himself and 
ask his readers whether or not the political legacy which 
William 111 . left to Marlborough, and which directed the policy 
of Marlborough till that policy was overthrown by the Tories 
who supplanted him, was in reality a true or a false guidance. 
The answer to thi9 question must determine our judgment not only 
of tho conduct of Marlborough at the successive criseB of the 
struggle, but also of the whole question of war and peace 
whenever, as it repeatedly did, that question came to be reopened, 
and when at hist it came to be settled by the statesmen to whom 
the Peace of Utrecht was due. Mr. Wvon, wn think, at the close 
of his first chapter fairly states the motives which induced Eng¬ 
land to enter upon the great war, though we cannot agree that it 
would have boon bettor “to wait until Louis gave proof that he 
entertained the ambitious projects ascribed to him," nor accept the 
position that “ a war undertaken merely upon suspicion cannot be 
justified to heaven or to man.” For the proof would have been 
merely a repetition, in favour of tin now arknowltdged King 
James UL, of the active support so often accorded to his father; 
and tho “ suspicion ” in this case was a conviction impressed upon 
thoso who entertained it by a long series of experiences. As 
to tho question of intervention in general, it might have been 
“ cheaper,” but what close observer of the policy of Franco from 
1688 onwards could have deemed it “ equally aal\',' T “ to entrust to 
time and to differences of race and religion the work of readjeat¬ 
ing the balance of power in Europe ’’ P 

Very different from these were the questions as to the most 
effective method in which the struggle could be carried on by 
England, and as to the point at which it might lie justly re¬ 
garded as having compassed the results to achieve which Eng¬ 
land had engngod in it. As to the former, Mr. Wyon has done good 
service in snowing tho difference of opinion which from tho first 
existed, and the persistency of Marlborough in making the Low 
Countries a theatre of the war. As to the latter, ho has discussed 
with much good sense and impartiality the attitude taken up by 
Marlborough towards the French overtures for peace on successive 
occasions. It appears to us that history cannot hut condemn the 
rejection of the French offers in 1708-9 and in 1710. Mi. Wyon 
does not, like Lord Stanhope, suspect the sincerity of Louis XIV. 
on the latter occasion, which there seems to us no good reason to 
doubt; but he refers to the quasi-apology which has been set up 
lor Marlborough, and which is naturally made the most of by 
Coxe. The historian prefers to pass bv without comment the 
Duke's “ frequent profession that he was determined to be guided 
solely in his conduct as a plenipotentiary by tho instructions he. re¬ 
ceived from home/' and that, as for his own mind, it was “ blank 
•paper.” Marlborough, and Oowper at homo, doubted whether the 
dishonour which it was sought to inflict on Louis would be sub¬ 
mitted to by him. Fowner was silenced by Somers; but the Duke 
might beyond a doubt nave caused his view to prevail, had tho 
moral timidity which was, after all, the worst tlaw in hia char¬ 
acter, permitted him. Never has the policy of inaction avenged 
itself more bitterly, for the time was already at hand when Marl¬ 
borough's voice was really to become powerless, and ho was to see 
the nation dishonoured by the Peace of Utrecht. W ith all his im¬ 
partiality Mr. Wyon does not disguise his opinion of that Pence 
under this aspect, though at the same time ho sufficiently accounts 
for tho altered sentiments ot the nntion at large which made it ac¬ 
ceptable at the time. 

Upon the whole, this History does justice to the genius and cha¬ 
racter of Marlborough, and, while abstaining from dwelling at 
needless length upon one of his weaknesses in which satire has at all 
times found a promising theme, illustrate the qiuiliticn which made 
him what he was, not only tho drat general, but the most skilful 
diplomatist of his age. Mr. Wyon is even disposed to givo him 
credit for patriotic as well as personal motives in his attempt 
to become what Bolingbroke called “ a perpetual dictator.” Tho 
Duchess, on the other hand, as presented in these pages, is a mere 
caricature. The remaining chief actors on the political scene of 
this reign ore sketched with more moderation, ana in general with 
greater socles. Wo agree with Mr. Wyon in holding that, if 
Harley's abilities “ were once extravagantly praised, on the other 
hand it seems cow too much the fashion to underrate them.” The 
leading Scotch politicians of the reign—from the intriguing Hamil¬ 
ton, whose nliability removed one of the great difficulties out of 
the way of tbel r mo..,to the outspoken Fletcher of Saltoun, th> char¬ 
tered libertine of Scotch Anglophobia—-are vividly brought before 


Scottish oflairs given in these volumes is&>th careful andeiSctive. 
Certain other episodes, such as the whole of the Sacheverell agita¬ 
tion, relieve the general course of the narrative by the vivacity 
with which they are related 5 and it is only in relating the military 
transactions of the reign that Mr. Wyon, having nothing new to 
tell, infects tho reader with eomo of the weariness which may per* 
haps at times have overcome the writer. 

In conclusion, wo should like to advert to two questions, qpn- 
nocteil with one another, as to which Mr. Wyon holds views likely 
to excite some controversy, llo emphatically asserts and re-asserts 
his opinion that iu England tho number of Jacobites proper was in 
1 his reign extremely small. IIo says that “ since the banishment, 
or, to uso tho legal term, the abdication, of James, the prominent 
anxiety of at least nineteen out of every twenty Englishmen had 
been lest, by foreign arms or internal treachery, be or his son 
should regain the throne.” Elsewhere lie observes that “ tho 
charge of Jacobitisru which the Whigs brought wholesale against 
their adversaries had little foundation in fact. Indeed, the more 
closely this evidence is scrutinized, the more insignificant appears 
that party in England which was really desirous to see a restora¬ 
tion of the Stuarts.” In a lator part of his book I10 allows that 
“ innumerable consciences halting between devotion to hereditary 
right and tho dread of Popery would have hesitated no longer 
when the cause of James seemed likely to be tho winning one”; but 
he doubts whether the hankering after a restoration bo observable 
iu the Tory literature of the period may not have hod its chief 
cause in a wish to “ despite tho Whigs and Hanoverians.” And 
once more he maintains that “it was really the wish of nine- 
tonths of the Tory party that tho Act of Settlement should be 
earned into operation.” If, as wo believo to bo tho case, tho 
balance of testimony is in favour of Mr. Wyon's view, his subse¬ 
quent speculations on the real motives of tho policy of tho Tory 
leaders at the close of Queen Anne's reign acquire a greater degree 
of probability than they might scum at first sight to possesB. For ’ 
riur part, wc think that the timo lias come, and wo thunk Mr. 
Wyon for boldly a\ owing hia opinion to that effect, to cease en¬ 
veloping the proceedings of Oxford and Bolingbroke with a mystery 
resembling that with which they were themselves fain to suiround 
them. Mr. Wyon, in our opinion, speaks the language of common 
sense, and need stand iu no leer of being controverted .by circum¬ 
stantial evidence, when, after describing tho “ puzzling " behaviour 
of Oxford, he writes 

All tins admits of easy explanation. The tactics of Oxford were the 
same ns tho-e of Mnilboruugh ; but he. had not the same good fortune. The 
g>-» .il soldier hud contrived to inspire a belief of his sincerity in the successor 
i \\ Mo had every chance of winning. Oxford's hopes in that direction were 
j utmost desperate. Yet lie could not bring himself to espouse tho cause of 
the Pretender ; tier is it likely that lie ever entertuiued the subject gciiously. 
Tile chances of hiieec&s on that side were comparatively insignificant; and 
the penalty of failure, he knew, would be a death on the scaffold. The little 
energy his mind possessed was benumbed by the difficulties and uncertain¬ 
ties oi' his position, lie did nothing j he was content to let matters drift 
on their course, llo continued his assiduities to the Court of Hanover; hn 
was careful not lo push matters far agaiust tho Whigs, who would soon bo 
his judges. But nt the same time he continued to receive the visits of 
Jacobite emissaries. The omission in tho royal speech of the customary 
wntencn about the Hanoverian family was a slight, and, os he may have 
deemed, a harmless concession to the Stuarts. 

The steady liaml and determined will of Bolingbroke might perhaps have 
piloted tho ‘Administration safely through its perils had bo been at tho 
helm. But he was only a subordinate, and ono with so little power that 
the Jacobites appear to have thought it scarcely worth their while to bestow 
much pains upon him. With the Queen he had no influence. Her simple 
mind had been entirely captivated by the decorous exterior and high moral 
character of the Treasurer, and it was with him alone that she would 
vouchsafe to converse on matters of business. Bolingbroke was expected 
i" be contented with the position of a superior clerk, to negotiate treaties, 
to correspond with ambassadors, and, in a word, to transact all the work of 
government, without being admitted to a greater share of the royal confi¬ 
dence than his colleague chose to dole out to him. His resentment against 
Oxiord was natural, lie felt that lie was coupled with a fool, a mere lump 
of lead, who, by his incapacity and inertness, was dragging the whole body 
of Ministers to rum. llis own plans are sufficiently clear from his conc- 
flpoiulencw. Ho was desirous of obtaining a much firmer hold over the 
country by removing every Whig in authority from office, and supplying 
the vacancies thus created with men who were at least not political ene¬ 
mies. If, contrary to expectation, such a change in public feeling should 
occur as to render possible the restoration of James, then the opportunity 
might be seized. At all events the Elector And his Whig advisers would, 
lie conceived, hold their heads u little less loftily, and would be more open 
to u» arrangement, if they saw the Tories in a position to throw some Im¬ 
pediments in the way of the Protestant succession. 

In a word, noithor Oxford nor Bolingbroke believed in the proba¬ 
bility of a Jacobite restoration j on the other hand, both of them, 
ouch after his kind, as Marlborough again after his kind, could not 
regard such a contingency os an impossible event. Had it boon 
otherwise, it is difficult to conceive why Bolingbroke should'have 
allowed tho control of affairs so easily to slip out of his hands 
when at last the crisis came. • 

We are glad to part from Mr. Wyon with a reference to the 
concluding chapters of his History, which are in our opinion 
among its most successful parts. As a whole, the book is a credit¬ 
able endeavour to perform a task of which tho difficulties 
are at least equal to the attractions. • To some of the latter Mr. 
Wyon has turned a deaf ear; and he has not sought, in writing 
the History of Great Britain during the reign of Queen An n e, to 
avail himself to any targe extent of the illustrations of manners, 
society, and intellectual life which the literature of the age so 
copiously supplies. Here and there he refers to the political 
labours of a man of letters—as in 0090 of Dates, whom he, 

however, introduces most inadequately—or incidentally adds a do* 



wriptive totkdyntft to manners and life. He give* a brief account 
(not particuljifrly appropriate) of Both, ana indulges in an odd 
rapture concerning the architectural beauty of Queen Anne's 
churches, fearlessly asserting that “ a steeple rising above a Greek 
^prtico will be admitted by, mb critics as are not firmly wedded 
to 1 classical prejudices to bean improvement on the Parthenon.’ 
But in general he has not attempted to go beyond the usual range 
of the political historian. As such he has shown bolli industry 
And sagacity; and. though we cannot prophesy an enduring 
position for his book, we think that it is likely to hold its own 
against its predecessors. 


BTJRMA.il AND CHINA.* 

A GLANCE at the map of Asia is sufficient to explain tho 
motives which induced the Indian Government to sanction 
the two expeditions of which Dr. Anderson writes. The Western 
provinces of China are only separated from English soil by the 
narrow strip of territory belonging to our ally tho King of 
Burmah; and were a road once made through thfs into Yunnan, 
English vessels in search of the products of Western Chinn might 
avoid tiie dolay and danger incurred by a voyage up tho storm- 
tossed China sea, and would find in Rangoon, alter a cnnsidmbly 
shortened passage, a port much nearer tho producing district* than 
any of the trading uep&ts on the coast of China. Nor would 
England be the only gainer by the adoption of such a route. The 
increased trade would be as beneficial to the Burmese Exchequer 
ns to the Chinese merchants and officials of Yunnan. But unfor¬ 
tunately a strong prejudice exists on both sides of tho frontier 
against any footing oemg allowed us either iu Burmah or China. 
To tho Eastern mind, unable as it is to appreciate tho change of 
circumstances, our conquest of India is but an instance of tho 
manner in which we would treat any Oriental State in which 
wo might succeed in establishing ourselves. This doctrine is pro¬ 
bably more universally hold in China than in Burmah; but as tho 
Chinese Emperor exercises sovereignty over the Court at Manda¬ 
lay, the K ing is compelled to adopt the Chinese policy, which in 
this instance chimes iu with tho narrow view lie holds as ono of 
tho principal tradors with Yunnan. 

The political difficulties therefore in the way of our opening up 
a communication with Western China are considerable, and tho 
physical difficulties are at least equally formidable. Tho mountain 
ranges which form the western boundary wall of tho Central 
Asian plateau extend southwards over tbo eastern portion of 
Burmah und the wholo of Yunnan west of Tali Foo. Those 
formidable harriers are crossed by paths which serve as trading 
routes, but which are for the most port of a kind to offer foothold 
only to poetised mules and steady-headed coolies. Of course these 
difficulties might as surely bo overcomo by engineering skill as 
the others will be by patient perseverance. But at present they 
offer serious obstacles to any groat extension of the nativo trade 
now existing. This in 1855 amounted in annual value to about 
500,000/., and probably docs not now much exceed that figure. 
Chi the outbreak of the Panthay rebellion, howovor, tho traffic 
ceased altogether, and so difficult was it to obtain information 
of what was going on in the sealed-up province of Yunnan, that 
the Indian Government determined to send Colonel 8laden, 
accompanied, amongst others, by the author of the work before us, 
to inquire into the causes which had led to tho cessation of tho 
trade. 

The task thus undertaken by Colonel Sladen proved to be no 
light one. The Burmese, for political reasons, were opposed to 
the expedition; the Chinese merchants, from more sordid motives, 
were leagued against it; and the mountain tribes, fearful lest they 
should incur the wrath of tho Chinese Government if they lent 
their aid to the travellers, showed every disposition to hold aloof. 
Under these circumstances, Colonel Sladen determined to take the 
bull by the horns, and to open communication with tho Panthay 
authorities at Momien. This course had at least the merit of 
immediato expediency, since tho main object of tho expedition 
was to reach, tho territory occupied by the rebels; but there 
was one obstacle to its success, and that was tho presence of 
on Imperial force, under the command of Li Hsieh-tai, on 
the line of road between the Burmese frontier and tho Panthay 
outposts. The answer received by Oolonol Sladen from tho 
Panthays at Momien was a hearty welcome, but at the same 
time he was warned that a journey thither would bo impossible 
until Li Hsieh-tai, the common onemy of the expedition and of 
themselves, had been driven off the lino of communication. Mean¬ 
while, Colonel Sladen started from Bhamo on the 261I1 of February. 
Bltt More ho could move ho was obliged to make agreements 
with the native chiefs occupying districts on the road, who turned 
out to be but the mere tools of hostile Chinamen and intriguing 
t This alone would have rendered dealings with them 

/ liiliculty but they* added In their own persons other elements 
■ m discord, for they showed themselves to he both dishonest 

\ *td drunken, {the most prominent among them was Sola, the 
takhyen chief of Ponline, who was always either in a state of 
sulky sobriety or of dangerous intoxication, and who, whether 
drunk or sober, was always extortionate. It was on this man that 

« Mandalay void tfth* Tm Expiations to fPutem 
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Colonel Sladen hod in the first instance to depend ftp 
and it was therefore at net little cost of time and money that be 
succeeded in reaching Pousse, tho first town of importance within 
the Oldness frontier. Here the first definite rumour of armed 
opposition reached him, and when he refused to. pay the 2*000 
rupees which Sola assured him would convert the reported enemy 
into an ally, his muleteers all forsook him and fled. Their Right 
was, however, of no immediato importance, as he bad received 
news that it would be necessary for him to remain where he 
was until the result of a Panthay expedition against the forces of 
id Hsioh-tai should be known. Fortunately tho Imperialist 
loader was utterly defeated, and with him foil idl opposition to the 
progress of tho mission. The villagers renewed the supplies of 
food and vegetables, which they had ceased to furnish as soon os 
the hostile disposition of their chiefs became apparent, and no 
difficulty was found in getting beasts and men of burden to cany 
the baggage on to Manwyne, although this was at the cost of 500 
rupees, or, in other words, of about 50 rupees a mile. 

The people of Manwyne, more especially the Chinese inhabitants, 
were at first inclined to be rude to the strangers, but when they 
found that the officials received them with hospitality, they like¬ 
wise showed themselves friendly. Here the travellers first met with 
the Shan dwellers from the neighbouring mountains. These, un¬ 
like the Ajikhycns, who occupy the ranges on the Burmese aide of 
tho mountain bolt, are a iiuo and good-looking race, and their 
women seem particularly to lm\e aroused the admiration of Dr, 
Andcison, who thus describes their drees:— 

The liruiMivari wan a long blue turban, curled in crescent-shaped folds with 
iw i af precision, towering nearly a foot altovo the head, aud inclined back¬ 
wards in nn inverted rone, displaying the back of the head adorned with 
large hilver disra. Add to this, neat little while or blue jackets slashed with 
ml, fastened with enamelled silver brooches, und exposing plump little arms, 
adorned with heavy silver bracelets, blue petticoats with deeply embroidered 
tiilkcu borders, fanciful gaiters and blue shoes, and the reader can imagine 
that tbo curious crowd of Manwyne was picturesque. 

Tho Chinese, on the othor hand, were an ill-favoured class, 
119 inferior to the Shan® us regards their dwellings and habits 
as they were in pcrsonnl appearance, aud it must have been with a 
feeling of relief that the members ox the expedition left the filthy, 
stilling streets of Manwyne on their way to Momien. 

Beyond this point the travellers entered on the districts occupied 
by the Panthays, by whom they were received with rejoicings. The 
people lined the roads and waved them on with shouts of Korn ! 
Kara / “Welcome! Welcome 1 ” Tho officials en route showed 
them every civility, and they reached Momien without any adven¬ 
ture beyond m attack by Chiuesc robbers on part of their bate&ge 
train, iu which unfortunately two Panthay officers wore killed. The 
road from Bhamo gradually ascends along the course of tbo Ta-peng 
river until it reaches Momien, which city is situated on the edge 
of the great plateau of Yunnan, at an altitude of more than five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. This was the furthest 
point reached by the expedition. The Panthay rebellion, which up 
to this time had flourished, was then at a standstill. Tbo desire 
for rest engendered by thirteen years of constant fighting hod caused 
the rebels to lend a ready ear to tho voices of their prophets, who 
counselled them to rest on their laurels until the appointed timo 
should come for them to annihilate their oppressors. Thus it came 
to pass that the Sultan Suleiman hung up This sword in his palace 
at Tali Foo, and liis lieutenants contented themselves with acting 
on the defensive. This inactivity gave new life to the Imperialists, 
who kept up a guerilla warfare, carrying off stray cattle and 
small parties of Panthays os they fell into their hands. To have pre¬ 
ceded further into the country would only therefore have been to 
have courted danger, dud consequently Colonel Sladen made up 
his mind to gather together such information as he could pick up 
with regard to the stato of the province at Momien, and then to 
return whence he camo. 

The disturbed state of the country mode it very difficult for the 
expedition to learn much about the products and trade of Yunnan. 
Tho bazaars at Momien were sufficient evidence that the province 
was rich in “ gold, silver, loud, iron, copper, tin, mercury, arsenc, 
and gypsum ”; but the circumstances above mentioned compelled 
them to draw their conclusions almost entirely from that which 
came beneath their immediate notice. Since 1868 several 
travellers have visited Yunnan, all of whom have added to our 
knowledge of the province, but there is yet much to learn con¬ 
cerning it. It is a district full of interest to the geologist and 
ethnologist os well os to tho trader. It contains a greater variety 
of mineral wealth than any other known district of similar extent, 
and a survey of its riches would therefore be of extreme value and 
importance. With the main features of the Panthay rebellion 
Colonel Bladen made himself acquainted, and ho received iVom tho 
leaders an expression of an earnest desire to open up a trade rente 
to British Brnmuh and to receive English merchants into Y unnan . 
Having thus accomplished as far as was practicable the objects of his 
mission, he returned to Bhamo after a residence of six weeks at 
Momien. 

The political circumstances under which Colonel Bladen's ex¬ 
pedition was undertaken wore unfortunate, and to the Panthays it 
proved fatal. In spite of Colonel Bladen’s asseverations, the 
Mahomedfin chiefs insisted on viewing his mission in the light of 
en official recognition of themselves as an independent Powfer 5 and 
that they might gain the moral support as well as the friendship of 
the British Government, the Sultan 6uleiman sent his adopted son, 
Prince Baesam, in 1871 on a special mission to England* While 
on this bootless errand news reached the Prince that the UMmrn 
Government; alarmed at the interference of foreigners in the affiura 
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of Yunnan, was redoubling its efforts to suppress the rebellion; 
nud on his return to Rangoon he was met by tne intelligence that 
Tall Foo, tho Pant hay capital, had fallen into the hinds of tho 
Chinese, that his adopted lather, while in tho net of surrendering 
himself to tho Imperialists, had committed suicide, atd that tho 
city had been given up to tho sword. Thus ended the Pantlmy 
rebellion, which at one time had threatened tho existence of tlio 
Chinese Empire, and which might have earned out the threat but 
lor the strange fatalism which seems to be inherent ia the Mahon 10 
dan creed. 

With the restoration of peace caravans began to'find their way 
over tho mountain ranges and through tho hilly gorges between 
Tali Foo and Bluimo; and >is things gradually becaim.- munreeliWl 
,io Yiiunun, iho Indian Go*i*iinm*nt deemed it .u!\D'diY 1-.» M*nd 
aUi.itiier expedition to ha :lt with tho sueceftn/VM <»ftlu* Puutlmyr 1 for 
the opening oi a foreign trade, route into the We'll mi provinces of 
< hiiua. Thu command of the milieu was given to Colonel 
IJmwrio, and Dr. Anderson was again appointed to accomp.'.M jt 
ns scientific cuniiuir-sionev. A hundred and tidy Burmese eoldn r.s 
and fifteen Sikhs formed tb»- eseml, and Bh.uuo wrm j.gaiu made 
tin- I’.urlifig-poiui. Here were l the s-ivnt* 1 of hipglimr and 

bargaining lor means of irairepurt with the kaklivm and Sl.au 
cliioJh which hud occupied So much «d’ Colonel SLuhuis time, ami 
finally, ou the 3rd ol* February of firel. je.«r, tho expedition started 
with Iho intention of ascending tin: valley of tin* Ta-pong, in on 
the previous occasion. Down this mine vailej .Mingarv had tra¬ 
velled, 11 few days before, at the eoneliiMUii ot his unprecedented 
march acrooa China, and with him he brought Imperil iieemuus of 
tho country, inured it mav he with tho reflection of his own 
bright, chivalrous spirit. But cloud* began to gather round the 
expedition. Deports uf opposition liiuu all ? idea— inun the 
King of Bnrmah, from tho liharno Plimcve, from the mountain 
tribes, and from the redoubled Li ff>i*‘h-ta: - reached tin* leader. 
lh) arriving at the frontier a rumour wjs current tlut the 
Chinese were preparing u force at Mumvvue to oppose his en¬ 
trance into China. To Mavgary, who hut a short time before hint 
been hospitably received at this pluc.*, tho report seemed ?o impi - "- 
b.iblu that he volunteered to go timed to inquire into the truth of 
it, and in an evil moment Cnlnm 1 Browne decided to send him, 
accompanied only bv his Chiiuse sen a at**. Tim eevt m< ruing 
brought ail encouraging 1 report from Margin*) of the road ns far .1- 
u town called Scmy, which was about liftirn miles from ih>> »n- 
canipniciit, and about six from Mnnwync, to which town Marp.u-y 
announced his intention of proceeding at. «*v ■. On receipt uf D'D 
news Colonel Browne advanced to a elra T, i:.g hi tie? 11c■igiiLmrlu - l 
of ^ hi tee, where ho ordered the camp to be pitched, wl. .e he, 
taking with lnni the Sikh guard, rode on to Sense io ecu,suit tlio 
chief of that place. The manner of this man and ofhia $/,lowers was 
M) suspicious that (-'olojud Br«.wno was unwilliug to tni-t himself 
farther in iho country, a ml so, having required the eluef lo for¬ 
ward Jotters to Alalg;try, he rolunmd to the euf/mmnieut. The next 
morning nows was brought him that Murg.ny ha.f been murdered 
at .Mnnwyne the day before, and at the same tin*.' a Chinee f«>n o 
which had been observed imivitig along tin* mountain jidgi.-i 
opened fire on tho cam]). But though the numbers wire vastly 
against them, t.ho discipline of tho filtccn Sikhs, ami tin* t-te tdinors 
of tho Burmese guard, supplement'd by thn gneriila aid of a 
Kakhyen chief whoso friendship was bought on the spot for the, to 
him, unheard of sum of 10,000 rupees, proved amply iiiffirieut to 
rout the enemy, who lied in nil direetnm*. } laving gained the day, 
Colonel Browne gave the order to reUvut. The mules w ere prempiiy 
loaded, and Colonel Browne turned his luck upon China. In his 
huate ho outstripped the buggagf. uinl, fi.uiug hit tho Chiiu-Ae 
ahould renew tlie attack, ho pic-hcd on to tlio Ironlnr without 
drawing roin. Finally lie arrived at Bhaiuo, n.nt his bugi-age 
followed him. 

The subject of our relations with Burmah and Western f’liinn 
has recently occupied much of tho public aUenliori, end will ho of 
increasing intercut. In iho poiitir.il and social condition* •»,* tin- 
frontier Burmese and Chinese, and of the intervening mountain 
tribes, together with Iho physical n.-pert, rind resources of iho 
region, Dr. Anderson has had a rich mine of material from which 
to draw, llis presence with two expeditious to We-. Urn China 
has placed him iu a position of udiautugu over nil oile r writers on 
tho suhjoct, and he has made himsell w« 11 ucquuinlud with the ex¬ 
periences of tho few other travellers who haw vi.-ilnd ditfiTent 
parte of Yunnan. The result is that he is ablo to give us a. clear 
and trustworthy account of this, strange corner of the earth mid all 
that pertains to it, the inters! in which is heightened by dm con¬ 
cise and graphic stylo in which ho write*. 


• NO IS MAN MACLKOTV 

M R. DONALD MACLEOD 1ms achieved a difficult task with 
much tact And delicacy. Iti his Life of his brother, Dr. 
•Norman MacLeod, h» has widely avoided tlio plan of making, as 
some biographers do, a selection of characteristics mid putting them 
together so as to realize a preconcoivod ideal. He honestly pro¬ 
duces all hia facts, shows us his brot her os he was, not merely 
<m this side or on that side, but all round, and makes him, 
indeed, as far as possible speak for himself. Hence there is iu this 
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Memoir a flense of vivid reality and of doa 

of itself is a rero quality in tnis branch Oi uu»«i«iud, «uu w« hi- 
terrst of this etyle of treatment in further enhanced by the cha¬ 
racter of the subject. Ono of the chief difficulties of a biographer in 
such a case is that the peculiar influence which Dr. Maclood oM 5 T- 
cif-ed was, in n gre^at degree, inseparable from his presence. ^ His 
genial unthusiasiu and keen humanity are no doubt reflected in his 
published works; yet the impression of his power which is thus 
conveyed is very inadequate. It is necessary to have constantly 
iu view the handsome, manly figure, the bright eye, alternately 
twinkling with humour or Hashing writli passionate feeling, the 
hearty m mpnthv of look and manner, in order to understand the full 
meuemv Jiud M.urco of his ntriaigih. There can ho little* doabt tbat 
in any walk uf lilr. ho would luivo ilLtiugui^bcd hiinftcll, and if it 
had not boon for the influence of family lies, he would very likely 
never lune entered (ho pulpit. He was born, however, of a lino of 
niiiiiait N, and marked out fur the same course almost from the 
first, and he accepted it as 11 matter of natural duly; hut it was 
not tiLl .litervv.ud.'i that cither he himself or others discovered 
his rem.akuhlo aptitude for tho work he had chosen. Norman 
.M licit ml ctiiue of a good 1 lighhind stock, und inherited uot only 
lie tle\niKami avdourj but the courage und spirit, which marked 
hia r.uv. The quiet und reserved ways which tiro characteristic 
of mold Scotchmen commonly tend to disguise the pwftiri'idum 
itiymii'tn which underlies I heir nature; but iu Macleod h case tills 
impii-Liveiict'S was open and conspicuous, and iu his early }cnra he 
so. jin in 1 1; 1 v 1 * bad some trouble with it. As a lad he was a bright, 
.u-‘iu* fellow, with a constant flow of aniuml spirits, and irre- 
pre^ iblo fondness for lun and adventure, which was anything 
but welcome lo his family. It is hard to say whether it is some- 
tl-ing in the blood or in the prevailing religion of tho Scotch which 
respires them with a Mipornliiiou* fear of anything approaching to 
ilomonstrafivi? glee, or very high spirits, as if it were a de¬ 
parture from tlie humble slate, of mind suitable to fallen man, 
and likely to call down sumo kind of check or chnstitfomcul: 
but there run be no doubt that this is a deeply-rooted feature 
in tlio natiunsil character. Nurmaii Macleod lum^elf, with 
all hi.-, evlernal fruiiesumoiitts, v.aa by no means free from 
this feeling, and we find him constantly suffering from 11 reaction 
w hen tl.io.vn back on himself. But this of course was 110L 
\i.-ibl" in vmhlic. As a child, wo are told, his tongue was 
never idill; and when he grow up to be a young man he was fond 
of rattling olf the wildest paradoxes und then covering hia retreat 
under a t-ireum of ludicrous retorts and fanciful irnuges, or perhaps 
hi caking out iiiLw t-ome buret id improvised doggrtl or snatch of 
sui^r. lie h.ul also, >ayr> his brother, lrem tho first a strong 
tend* nev to throw a roiimiilic colouring into common lilo, and 
M-'mulfioy expeditions became under his leadership fundful and 
heroic enterprises, in which Homo ideal part was assigned lo each 
of hi, companions. Mac hay, the actor—altcrward* ideutihod with 
Bailie N;col Jarvie—having parsed through Campbellown, whore 
Xorm.m lived, the hil.U*r caught the liisLriouic euthusinsm, and got 
ui» a theatre und company of his own. Even when he was a 
student- at Glasgow Lunereily, his lather wrote Lo rebuke biui for 
his “ w'ant of calmness and seriousuc-'s,” and hia bufibouery of 
manner in lone of voice, and distortions of cuuntonauce, which 
are not only offensive but grievous,■' and to implore him, “ by tho 
ti-ndcrnc.-a of a lallicr, and bj the authority of ono,” lo assumo 
a more manly, sedate iiumner.” Ills mother also laments his 
*' ugly habit, of arguing/’ AUevwaids when he became tutor and 
ti.tv oiling companion to the eon of a wealthy Yorkshire landowner, 
hij plunged gaily into the social tumisonicnt* which were opeued 
up to him, especially at Weimar. He vvasaa keen awaltziraa any 
tiUuibe at the Court, and threw himself with a varied sense of en¬ 
joyment into the gaieties of the little capita)/ lie fell in love 
with a lovely Baroness, and even went in court-dress to tho 
Giand Ducal Sunday dinners, though he loft when the curd-playing 
V 1 an. IBs father and mother, wo are told, frequently warned hilu 
nuuiust goiuj too far in all this; and he often reproached himself 
fur what ho deemed his want of solf-restmint when in society. 
Yet we may accept his biographer's assurance that the experience 
then gained was of immense pructicul importance to him, and that 
his nature wes loo pure and healthy to yield to evil influences. In 
llio midst of this i ncitement he diu not forget tho scenes of 
his boyhood. “ Many a time,'' ho writes to his mother, “I shut 
my eyes mid, whilo whistling a T fighland tune, carry myself back 
to fishing at the loch, or walking about tho old castle at Arcs; at 
oilier linn s J am iu the glen or on tho hill. I often think those 
days mu vt have been paradise. Every poison has his ideal. That 
vvjis mine; u plain inanso is my only ono now/* 

It vva.s certainly n curious change from tho gaiety and freedom 
of life nt Weimar to the sober, hardworking mb in the 11 p lain 
manse.” Though his manner was still ns cheerful and genial as ever, 
he was sottling down to a serious view of life. u Thdtee,” aayt hia 
brother v “ vvho knew him only in society, buoyant and witty, over¬ 
flowing with animal spirits, the very soul of laughter and feqjey- 
nuiiit, may foci suiprbed at the almost morbid aeU-condemnfttion 
and excessive tendemess of conscience which thwe 1 jounmla 
display, still more nt the tone of sadness which so frequently per¬ 
vades them. For while such persons may remember how his 
merriest talk generally pOHsed imperceptibly into some gravet 
theme —so naturally indued that the Hstener botdd scarcely tell 
how it was that the conversation had its tons, yet 

only those who knew him my iatimatehr wera aware that, 
nlthongh his outer Hfe had §b nsuoh & 'Mfrnmt 
he not only preserved the habit of ooreful spiritual self- 



ao* tne waamtt or life." The biographer frankly aarnixs wi 
though lie “ had deep spiritual affinraea, he had awo a tempera- 
Jpnt to which both the world and the flesh appealed with 
wmiemloiw power t his abounding humpur and geniality hod, us 
usual, their source in a deeply emotional religion, rendering him 
quickly susceptible to impressions from without, and easily moved 
by what appealed strongly to his tastes/’ It was, in fact, this rich 
vein of human footing which, by making him many-sided and 
sympathetic, constituted his power, though it also laid him open 
to peculiar trials. Mr. Maclood has quoted largely from his 
brothers journals and letters, and there is certainly no better way 
of giving an idea of his character. Thu general impression which 
is derived from them is tliAtof a warm, generous nature, given to 
sudden transitions from grave to gay, not very profound or philo¬ 
sophical in thought, but strong in iiMiuclive love of truth, 
common sense, and genuine good-heartedness. 

Before eutering on the ministry, Maclood had of course to 
complete Ilia academical education jit Glasgow, and he appears to 
have been a diligent, though rather discursive, student, reading a 
great dual, but not very systematically. in 1858 ho was ordaiued, 
and began hi3 ministerial life in the parish of Loudon, where 
he passed the noxt livo years in hard and conscientious work. 
The population under his charge numbered about four thousand, 
of whom the grout majority were hand-loom weavers, und the 
rest farmers and labourers. Many of the formers w.-»ro Cove¬ 
nanters, among whom swords tuiu pistols which had been used 
against Ohivovhouse were prized as heirlooms, and helped tj 
keep up the old spirit. The weavers, on the other hand, were 
violent Chartists, with a loaning to iuiidelity. They were shrewd, 
lbnd of reading, and deeply interested in public tillairs, but led 
astray by wild ideas of the rights of man. The general morality 
of the parish was very low, and Maclood was shocked by 1 ho 
profanity and coarseness which confronted hiui on every* side. 
Ho set himself resolutely, however, to his work, and by his courage 
andemmestiwssmadeanimpreftaumontho people. Wo get incidentally 
A glimpse of the curious relations which subsist between the Scotch 
clergy and tbuir flocks. The latter are quite willing to exalt the 
authority of the minister, but at the same time they ns»unm a 
right to criticize his doctrines uud conduct very sharply, nud to 
enforce their own conceptions of orthodoxy. The minister is, by 
his office, over them; but, as a man, he has to submit to their 
supervision and control, iu sumcof the more backward Highland 
district* them is still a class of Mdf-eh*ctod lay preachers called 
“ The Mon," who in church wear a distinctive dress, condoling of 
:i long blue cloak with a red handkerchief round Lheir heads, and who 
take upon tiiemsol von 1 o sit iu judgment both on the mi^Lu r and tlio 
congregation, denouncing all who do not happen to meet with their 
approbation. Some of these fanatics uro honed, if not inleUigeut, 
while others are mere noisy impostors. There wen* no “ Men " at 
Loudon lo trouble Mitcleod, but ho had to submit to the cate¬ 
chizing of such of his parishioners as chose to put him through his 
facings. On his first ‘‘diet of visitation ’’ at one of the villages in 
his parish ho called on an old pauper woman who was one of the 
chid lights of the Covenanters, and who received him formally, 
sealed 111 the midst of a group of neighbours, ami, pulling her tin 
trumpet (for she wit* very deaf) to her car, said, “(rang uwer the 
fundamentals 5 ’} so ho hud to bawl his theology until the old daunt 
wuh satisliud. Iu another case, a Chartist insisted on dLcussing 
tho “ seven points 55 with him, and, having propounded his dogmas 
in a very pompous manner, asked the young minister what he 
thought of them. “ In my opinion," was 1 lio reply, “ your principles 
would drive tho country into a revolution, and create iu t.h« long run 
national bankruptcy." “ Nay—tion—nl bankruptcy! ” said the 
old man, who hud Hot a sixpence, meditatively taking a pinch 
of snuff. “Bid—yo — think—see?” Then briskly, utter a long 
snulf, “Bodl I’d risk it." That Maclood should have ken 
able in a short time to overcome the suspicion and hostility 
with which he was received on both sides is perhaps the 
best proof of his peculiar qualiucs. lie made a point of know¬ 
ing everybody. lie opened classes and established a Sunday 
school. "For those who excused themselves from not going 
to church on account of want of suitable clothes he began spcci.ii 
evening services. Sonus of tho Chartists attended in order to 
make n uuiso, which he bore patiently at tirut, but afterwards ho 
appealed to the audience lo support him, and the disturbers wore 
ejected, lie also got hold of the would-be philosophers oy a 
series of lectures on geology, and brought many of them to chinch. 

Tho Bisruption movement of 1843 waH of course a period 
of difficulty uud anxiety to Maclood oa to others; • at first ho 
took little part in it, but, when tho thickening of the Morm 
compelled bun to take a side, he shut himself up at Loudon w ith 
all the literature of tho controversy, and thought it out for Jiim- 
self. The result was that ho joined the “ Forty " who endeavoured 
to take a middle course between the two extremes. The general 
features of the struggle uro so well known that it is unnecessary 
to go over them. One result of tho secession was that Maclood 
received a number of -offers from other parishes, one of them in 
Kdinbmgh 1 but he chose .Dalkeith, for the sake of a quiet 
country life, in preference to the excitement of & town. He 
gradually became known, however, in the Oeneral Assembly and 
elsewhere, as one of the most active and stirring men in the 
Church, and ih i$5ihe quitted Dalkeith for the Barony parish, 
CIlPfP? f wfciqhfcfr held* tor hie death. lie had, of course, ouly 
the worn of an ordinary parish minister; Vet 'hie ready 


eloquence and enthusiasm, his practical tact and sagacity, 
ana genial sympathies, made him an important*—one may <m, 
indeed, the loremoet— roan in all Church matters, and bron^fe 
upou him a great deal of labour and responsibility. Without 
any official authority, ho exercised a powerful influence, 
which was tho more valuable because it was invariably used 
to counteract every tendency to narrowness and intolerance. 
Ho wan exposed to much acrimonious abuse for identifying him** 
self with tho centenary festival in honour of Bums, though ho 
took care to mark his sense of the yjoel's faults, and aIbo for speak- 
ing out frankly on the Sunday question. The strailer part of his 
brethren professed. t<j bo shocked and alarmed by bis boltlnes* of 
speech*, but there can bo no doubt that lie infused a now life nnd 
cutup y into tho Church. A remark which he wado in regard to 
the '.liiiiuksfriving in Paul’s for the recovery of tho Prince of 
Wait'd indicates tho liberality of his views:— 

“ I lliniik Gud,’’ ho sidd, . . . “for n Nation;}! Church, without which wr* 
could n»t tnvf nuti U u oxi>r»*ssu>u *>t the i:,.ti*.uai religion. It Li all 
woiitiy hi id 1 ight. V»V uv-ulilj3*»f »Jo f 1 > 1-. iu ^cutkt’id. Our rnwhyiMinuLm 
i« 10» luuivi.-iiud i»i hh .nu\iUi»<L—h«:iU!»y niou^ii a-* bnugm,; Uu- ?t-id t<; 
d id with tli-i jv,t ,t..u;I Lod/but, tboio should bn n«ii» in *i L'liuioh, whirl* 
l»;of“sc-i t-j he uuiMu.'il mid Id -(.«?> ic, iwr Mteii H •^rvi.v a* tliL.’ 

Bis .lingular activity and capacity for Work involved, however, t» 
btr.iiu which ultimately proved too much for him. lie never re¬ 
covered Iroui the injury ioH^cLed on his conaututiou by hie visit to 
India on behalf of tho Church} and the demands made upon him 
in other ways were dangerously cxlunLding. Here, for m.-uunrv, 
is a parage lfoiu his diary iu 1870: — 

i'n<Uiy, 3 ist Srplnnutr. —LuJ't Ghu-gow lof Al»e:<Uvn ut nine, r..V., urrivt d 
at Ab-lUi-fll ilt Him', a.m. ‘ 

.Srl/ininy, lot October .—bell flu- li.il.n iial. Diiu-d with Her Majesty. 

O-ioht T j .—Preached a sermon on •• War anil GndV* .1 t*dgn»riiUs'’ which 
lhe ( 4 >u»rn usVh me tu publish, and to didicate to herself, uu soon trn jKtSMin.. 1 
—not ;i lino buving been written. 

Uctot/Tf 3.—Joined my wiu; m lVrtli .mre, dead butt. 

Uriah.r 4.—Kc.-iLi.d my el^riul-w lo-.-l.'i ami »;j-i:a?A-d thcin. 

Octabu 5.—iiuumed'lo gH^om, and mi»v.i-r<d twi ulv Liters ; wrulo 
lore; Minnies lor Senlkote uud t'nl.uUa; hud prayer-incL-ilog in the 
evcni.v;. 

Oclubrr 6.—C.immnmleil by th*- IV.nr- ni" tV“id«'s, and left at #evpn, 
tor Humubai. aao uuiui oil’. Dined ai. h-.tf-}>ust. nine, left Ibedra-w^iK-riKm. 
nt Wait jKi.si ore-, a.m., and mm>kiug-rm».n ut liah'-ija-*! three. Lett per tr«ui 
ait si\, a.-m., aud never Imlted live. ininuL-**, liein^ p:.tL liiuc, mini 1 reamed 
Gl'Hgow ut halt*jia>t ;ix i*.m. 

Oi tuber 7.—A vie.-ny Suiur.luv, Iu pn*’»..ru 1.V0 n«w sermons for Sunday 
amidsL m.-Liiilold inlerrupuens. 

OctoOi r d.—i'reiii lied ivvna*. 

October 9.— A-itiu dead heat, and v.vut to ate ray old mother the that 
time !.;i .iwi.n 

This continued exoitc-ment and fatigue necessarily told on him. 
natl towards tho end ol‘ 1872 ho began to haven weary and broken- 
down look. His bixiy-tirst biithduy was in Juno, and his woru 
nml shattered aspoct, his hail, tender bearing, suggested painful 
Hijehoitiij f >. Uo Uiou on J une 10. li is charaeu.r, both as a niau aud i.n 
cm eceieM.istiail loader, hua peiliapa been bummed up by n.-ne hiLtor 
ihun by D»-:m {Stanley, wlm h is inns sjiokt-n of him :—“ h 1 Oumpbel! 
way too much of a gltos*. -Nonnun *Hachx«I is undoubtedly a man 
of iitsli and bJood. Ui coui>o 1 June known men ui greater abili¬ 
ties aud character, but if lie be whut ho seems, I know no oue who 
unites Micii thorough good sense, honesty, manly independence, 
with such working, stirring, dot ouL energy, aud iHiwor of -appealing 
to tho ma.'.'Jes.' 5 


LI’.AVLS FROM A WOUlMIUNTEll'S NOTE-HOOK. • 

I T ii laird to tell what to say ol' this book, which certainly 
shows tome reading aud some ingenuity, but which is put 
together in an odd tushiem. Mr. Palmer tells u* in liis preuu*o 
that. “ every piage of the volume boars witness to the title that those 
tuv truly* Leaves from a Nute~buuk *; and he assumes that, *• if 
they are found to bo at all interesting aud not devoid of informa¬ 
tion, the candid muter will noi, be so unjust os to condemn them 
for not being other than they pretend to be.” Now, as long as 
they remain “ leaves from a noto-biiok/' no ono would think of 
condomuing them on any such score. As long as they stay iu tho 
nolo-book, they do not”pretend to be anything but leaves of tho 
liutc-lMKik; and uo ono would condonm them fur not being something 
else. But when tho loaves con to out of tho note-book into print, 
when they nro 110 longer leave* in the book, but leaves front tho 
book, we "are inclined to say that they do, by the very fact of 
migrating from private into public, pretend to bo something more 
than mere loaves. We doubt whether the most eminent of scholars 
would have any right to (rive us mere lentes from his note-book 
during his lifetime; his literary executors might, or might uol, do 
wisely in giving us such leaves alter his death. And again, if 
theso are mere leaves from u note-book, Mr. Palmer's noto-book 
must surely bo very unlike other men’s note-books. lie tells us 
just before 

l should perhaps apologize* for printing here the rather long chapter 
which treats of the superstitious twlinfr auuiueted with the West and North 
as region* vf dorkues*. That cUscussiou, though. It belong* lather to the 
province of folklore, was suggested by the preceding chapter on the wn4 
“ Night,” and arose naturally out of it. The interesting naLru of the 
trabjeut may perhaps render iu appearance excusable. 1. K 

New every man keeps his note-book aa ho finds conduce* most to 

* Leave* firm a Word-Hwtftt'* Nototaf* * hmm turn CbhfrifoftoM to 
Ktymotow by Key. Atom &Sm e, BJL Xondan: 

Tihlmiff A ztyd. 
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faia own instruction, and no two men will keep it in exactly 
the same way. Mr. Buckle wrote down in his note-book the most 
elementary pieces of knowledge; and wo never said a word against 
him for writing them down, but only against those, who 
ublisbed them aa if thoy had been something remarkable. But 
fr. Palmer's note-book, to jndjge from the present leaves from it, 
contains full discussions of difficult points and passages, wrought 
up with a splendour of diction which Foorns startling to thoso 
whose notion of a note-book is something whose stylo is perhaps one 
degree more adorned than that of a telegram. However, we must 
take things as we find them, whether or not we go along with Mr. 
Palmer in all his ideas, whether wo think that it was worth while 
or not to put forth Jiis idjfe in this particular form and with this 
pjirtuM^y^vi^r iC is certain that Mr. Palmer, from one qunrtor or 
—has got together a good deal which may well set us think¬ 
ing. It is, in fact, the kind of .book in which it docs not very much 
matter whether ono agrees with the author’s conclusions or not; 
in either case we are sure to moot with something curious on the 
way. Mr. Palmer clearly has read a good many books, though 
we are not clear that he always takes in the difference between one 
book and another. But, in getting together a good many extracts 
bearing commonly on some odd or out-of-the-way point, some in¬ 
structive matter is sure to be brought to the front. Mr. Palmer’s 
subject is professedly etymology; but we are not Bure whether he 
quite distinguishes etymology in the strict senso, the tracing up 
ol’ cognate words to a common root, from the tracing out of 
analogies in the history of words which have no etymological 
connexion. Thus, to take an instance which Mr. Palmer does not 
dwell on, it is one process to trace sir, sir?, monsieur, and a 
crowd of like words, up to senior, and further to truce senior 
back os far as it will go; it is another process to trace the 
analogo us history of presbyter, alderman, and sheikh. Wo think 
that Mr. Palmer sometimes mixes these two processes together, 
and hi9 lists of cognates or synonyms urn sometimes too much in 
the style of Mr. Wedgwood, Cognates without regard to their 
degree of cognation, and words which are not cognates at all, are 
often ranged all together without distinction. 

This comes out in tlm very beginning of Mr. Palmer’s hook, 
aboubAho word body. This is a word about which there is no 
mystery at all. Hodig, body, is a perfectly good English word, 
tin nigh its modern use has slightly departed from its original mean¬ 
ing. In Old-English, ob Dr. Bos worth says, “ tho whole body is 
generally denoted by lie or lichama , and tho cheat or trunk by 
bodig.'' " Having got thus fur, any ono may trace out the Teutonic 
cognates of hodig; he may then see whut further cognates they have 
iu the other Aryan tongues, and whether the} run all bo traced up 
to any known Aryan loot. Then, if any ono chooses, lie may go 
on anil see whether tho Aryan root has any possibly cegnuto 
Semitic root. This is the scientific way of doing busmens. But it 
is a gr**at deal too long for Mr. Palmer. He rushes at ever) thing 
at once. “ * Body * is (A.-Sax.) hodig, (Gaelic) bodhaeg ((). Gar.) 
hot a! TIuib “ Anglo-Sax on,” Gaelic, and Old German are made 
all to stand in tho c;uno relation to modern English. Then come 
a number of Teutonic cognates to show that body strictly means 
cask, mixed up with illustrations of the sumo idea from other 
languages. Then we are told:— 

It' this above account were not so satisfactory ns it is, wo would bo 
tempti (1 to see iu 44 body*' only another form of “bothy," Gaelic, bothag, 
hah (;i but, cottage), Welsh, bad (a house), bwth (a booth). In this case 
it tt\»uld be connected with (Irish) Inth, both , (tier.) bude, (O. H. tier.) 
badu, (Polish) btala , (Litis.} kudo, (Scand ) budh, (I)ut.) horde, (led.) bud, 
(Uolicm.) bauda , butlka, (Russ.) hudha, (Pew.) bud —all meaning u house, 
hut, or dwelling-place, and traceable to the mot bht l (to exist). 

Then Mr. Palmer runs off with a crowd of extracts from all 
manner of writers in all manner of tongues, illustrating the meta¬ 
phor by which tho body is spoken of as tho houso of the soul. 
Then ho goes oil' with the sumo idea os illustrated by tho word 
carats?, a hard word enough certainly, and ono about which JJicz 
does not seem nearly bo certain as Mr. Palmer. lie cupgesls that 
it has .something to do with caro and with capsits , which would 
in truth quite fall in with Mr. Palmer’s own notions; but he dis¬ 
creetly avoids committing himself. Mr. Palmer, however, having 
got together tho various ltomancu forms of the words, goes on to 
pile words together in this fashion• 

All these words are connected with (Welsh) carvhar (restraint, prison), 
(Gaelic) varcuir (prison, coffer), (Ir.) cur car, ((iollt.) htirkam, (lier.) 
kerktr, («k.) kArknrttn , (Lut.) career (an enclosure, or pnsou), ($ans.) 
edruiu, kdragara, from the root har (to wound, punish). 

This is the way in which Mr. Palmer jumbles words together. 
Now it is plain that tho Teutonic forms must come from the 
Latin, while, as to the Celtic forms, it is a question for Celtic 
scholars whether they do or not. But a Teutonic word, cognate 
with the Latin career, could not begin with a c; nud tho reason 
why the Goths or any other Teutonic people should adopt the 
Latin word is perfectly plain; a prison was a new thing to them. 
But Mr. Palmer is not satisfied with grouping Aryan languages 
after a fashion which sets Grimm’s Law at defiance; be has, like 
so many other people, a hankering after the dear Jews:— 

It is curious, though perhaps oalv a coincidence, that tho Tshnudio word 
for the rose in which written rolls were commonly kept is cared. 

Th**:n wo come to coat, hood, chasuble, to show how words 
which first meant bouse come to moan clothing. And, lastly, we 
come at the end of tlie chapter, to a little preaching and an 
extract from Pearson on the Creed. In all this there is the Bame 
mixture of a good deal of ingenuity and a good deal of out-of-the- 
way reading with notions of etymology which are quite unscien¬ 


tific, and with the thorough confusion of which wo shofeh between 
the province of etymologyand the province of nturebr ateraxy illus¬ 
tration. But in some of the other chapters Mr, Palmer roes off 
into wilder flights. He wishes to make out a connexion between 
free and true and ( in bo doing, he treats us to pages on pages of Im 
writing, partly his own, partly copied from Mr. Buskin, so mixed 
up together that it is not easy for the uninitiated to see at first 
sight how much is Buskin and how much is Palmer. And once 
or twice wo meet with little bits of very homely etymology which 
strike us as odd. He lias got among flunkeys and henchmen and 
legates a latere, and generally people who have anything to do with 
other people’s Bides or elbows. But among them he puts ^com¬ 
pare our sidesmen, parish officers appointed to assist the church¬ 
wardens.” We had always thought, but we may be wrong, that 
sidesman was a contraction of synods-man ; at any rati, this 
latter derivation is so commonly received that, the other should 
hardly havo been taken for granted without mentioning it* Then 
wo are told, with a reference to the travels of Sir Thomas Herbert 
in 1668, that “ Booby wob once tho narao of some species of bird 
noted for its stupidity.” No,w in a much more recent book, the 
History of tho Mutiny of the Bounty, there is a great deal about 
boobies and noddies, and Bligh and bis companions, when crossing 
tho Pacific in their open boat, were very glad to catch either bird. 
In another place Mr. Palmer makes dumbledore mean a cock¬ 
chafer, but surely tho dumbledore is the same os tho bumblebee, 
Sxrrrcp piXirr ij fioyfivktos tlcrtpxerat . 
which is now more delicately written bumblebee. And, without at 
all denying that Titus had his brain preyed upon by a gnat which 
entered his nostrils, wo cannot forget that the same story is told 
of Nimrod, with the addition that to obtain reliof ho had his head 
beaten with hammers for four hundred years. So long a time would 
be quite inconsistent with the few yeArs between the taking of 
Jerusalem and tho accession of Domitian, while to Nimrod the 
ehronologer nmy give any number of years or centuries that he 
thinks good. The following noto is a little puzzling:— 

Cf. (Lat.) ouster, the warm south wind. Austria, (Gcr.) Omtwrdek, is 
said to have been so colled from its being the eastern part of Charlemagne's 
dominions. Cf. Australia (the southern regions). 

Did any man before Mr. Palmer ever doubt as to the derivation of 
any of "the endless Austria f But what has this to do with ** Austcr” 
and 41 Australia”? To be sure, in several names the Latin Auster 
and the Teutonic East sometimes get a little confused; we have 
knowui some practical confusion arise at tho posting of a lotter 
for Australia at an Austrian post-office; and we have even known 
it asked by way of a pun whether 
A lister. 

Dux inqiiieti tui bid us H.-idria*, 

had anything to do with nn Austrian Lloyd steamer ? But we 
hardly looked for a serious question about Austria and Australia as 
cognate nnmos. 

Mr. Palmer lias much to say about tho derivation of " clever” 
from the older “ deliver,” used in noarly the same sense os some of 
the earlier uses of “ clever.” Here, wlietbor we follow him or 
not, he apiiears to much better advantage. He is better able to 
truce the history of a word in a single language than to do 
the strictly etymological work of tracing cognates in various lan¬ 
guages to a common root. Ir* the last two chapters, about 
“ Night,” u East,” “ West,” &r., he goes off into comparative my¬ 
thology and other kindred subjects. But is there such a word as 
“ eerie ” P—“ how eerie and solemn a thing tho night is.” Mr. 
Palmer certainly uses it in his text, and we think we have seen it 
in the writings of Miss Bronte; but surely it needs explanation 
quite as much os any word that Mr. Palmer has formally talked 
about. Then he refers to tho dear old story in Procopius about 
the souIb of the dead being ferried over to Britain, and tolls us 
that that island “ was anciently regarded by the Galli and Ger¬ 
mans as * the island of tho dead*’ * But there is no such phrase in 
Procopius as “island of the deAd,” nor anything answering to 
“ Galli and Germans,” unless Mr. Palmer has got it out of the 
words Qpdyyaiv But he quotes 41 Procopius, Goth. Bell., 

vol. iv. p. 20,” instead of book and chapter, which looks a little as 
if ho came by his Procopius secondhand. There is a prodigious 
do.il of fiue writing in thiB chapter, and Mr. Palmer ends with what 
wo take to be an expression of a belief almost more unpleasant 
tbau that attributed to “ the Galli and Germans,” namely, that the 
devil does live somewhere in tho North:— 

In conclusion, we can scarcely foil in the course of our inquiry to have 
been struck by the strange ununimity with which mankind have conspired 
to regard night upon the one hand, the west and the north upon the other, 
tlie season of darkness, and the regions of darkness, as having been sub¬ 
mitted to the more immediate and deadly influence of the Prince of the 
power of the air; and without indulging in any flights of transcendental 
mysticism, we may fairly hold it probable that an element of truth moat lie 
at the bottom of a belief which is almoBt universal. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN.* 

ll/TBS. BANKS’S novel, although rather old-fashioned in plot 
Itx and occasionally so in style, is well constructed and has a 
good deal of varied incident The story » vapidly carried from 
point to point, and some of the scenes, such a s the “massacre” 

* The Manchester Man By Mrs. Gk Lfimwus Banks*' -tendon* flinty 
& Blackett T876. 
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of Eeterioo tnd tlse cruelties* of the handsome Laurence Asm- 
nail to his young wife, are described with remarkable yivid- 
nees and intensity. The novel has, however, a higher claim to 
attention as a contribution to local history. It is designed as a 
picture of Manchester life end manner* during the first thirty yea™ 
of the present century. In order that wc may have no doubt as 
to the writer’s more Berious intention, an appendix to the last 
volume authenticates many of the incidents of the tale, and even 
identifies somo of the imaginary characters. Old inhabitants of 
the town must still remember the real personages introduced, one 
of whom indeed is yet living. Assuming that the work is done, 
as it is in this instance, with perfect good taste and competent 
knowledge, there is much to be said in favour of fiction based upon 
the incidents of recent local history. Mrs. Banks has woven into 
the 6tory her own reminiscences of Manchester, as well as the re¬ 
collections of'relatives who were eye-witnesses of the occurrences 
described. Possessing apparently an observant eye and a retentive 
memory, she has reproduced with unusual success the outward 
aspects of the cotton metropolis during the period of the French 
war, the later years of George ill., and the earlier years of 
George IV.’s reign. It cannot be honestly averred that Manchester 
made picturesque history in those days. The occurrences were 
mostly of a commonplace kind. But the place hod distinctive 
social features, which differed greatly from those now pro vailing 
there, and which, in view of the future growth and importance of 
the town, have more than a merely antiquarian interest. In the 
setting of her story Mrs. Banks has managed to give us the very 
Atmosphere of the time and locality, aud this wo are disposed to 
regard as the pre-eminent merit of her book. 

The plot, as we have intimated, is simple. The hero, Jahcz 
Clegg, a foundling rescued from u flood in the river irk, adopted 
by a poor tanuer, Simon Clegg, and lus daughter Bess, and 
educated as a Blue-coat hoy on the old foundation of Chctham’s 
Hospital, rises by slow degrees from a humble position in the 
employ of a small-ware manufacturer to the post of confidential 
manager, and then to a partnership in the firm, ending at last, so 
far as the story is concerned, like llogarth's industrious apprentice, 
by marrying his former master's daughter. It is an old and well- 
worn theme, but relieved from tko commonplace in this instance 
by the very slowness of the rise, the minuteness with which the 
successive stages are described, and the u moving accidents ” by 
which the youth’s career is throughout attended. The narrative 
of the lad's advancement furnishes the novelist with the oppor¬ 
tunities she needed for the presentation of the several phases of 
social life and manners. Thus, tho privation and sufferings of tho 
working people during tho Napoleonic wars are depicted with quiet 
force in connexion with the characters of .Simon Clegg and his 
daughter, and the daughter’s lover, Toni Hulme, the soldier. The 
hero’s school-days at ('hotham’s Hospital and tho feuds between 
tho Bluo-coat lads and the bovs of tho Free Grammar School bring 
into appropriate prominence the two great educational foundations 
of Bisnup Oldham aud Humphrey Chctkam, which link the Man¬ 
chester of that time and tho present with the considerable village of 
three centuries and a half ago. The Grammar School has altered 
much of late, but amidst all tbe changes of the last half-century 
Chetham’s Hospital has managed to retain its primitive, old-world 
character, and is much the same now as it was during tho pupilage 
of Jftbez Clegg. His earner us an apprentice illustrates the revo¬ 
lution which has taken place in tho relationships of mercantile life. 
"When George 111. was King, the Manchester manufacturer lived 
in tho town, generally in a part of tho Bame building in which 
ho stored bis goods aud carried on his business. Old houses are, 
or were lately, standing in Mosley Street and Faulkner Street, in 
the heart of tho city, which worn once both the warehouse and 
tho home of tbe merchants who first occupied them. Now they 
arewarebouscs only, used during the day, locked up, dark, and 
silent during the night and ou Sundays. Tho apprentices in 
Jabez Clegg's time lived in the house. They did not form part of 
the family, but they were under the same roof and the eye of the 
master or mistress. Mrs. Banks tells us that 

.Tabes went, with his new outfit, to his new home under good auspices, 
inasmuch as both master and ini>lraw were preiKUwc'scd in his favour, and 
they stood in tho foremost ranks of tlto^e who began to renigni/.e that 
English apprentices were not bond-slaves in heathendom. Instead of being 
crammed to sleep like dogs in holes under counters ; left to wash at a pump 
nnrl wipe themselves where they could; obliged to sit. at a table in a back- 
klteiiou, and dip their spoons into one ennumm dish of porridge or potatoes 
and buttermilk; to eat such scraps mid refuse ns sordid empluvers or ill-dis¬ 
posed cooks chose to net before* their primitive pre-Adamitn forks^ -instead of 
a system like thin, from which apprentices (of whatever grade) only emerged 
At the beginning of thin century, the Ashton’s apprentices find a comtort- 
able dormitory in an attic, them was a coarse jack-towel by the scullery 
%ink for their use, they had Ihciv meals with tho servants in* tho kitchen, 
where was an ouk settle by the tire for them when work was over. But 
work did not end with the close of the warehouse. They were expected to 
keep their Attic clean and in order, to cleanse the wooden or pewter platters, 
or porringers, from which they had dined or supped; to rinse the hums 
which had held their table-beer; to fetch and carry wood, coals, aud water, 
for servants too Inzy to do their own work ; and it was not much rest any 
apprentice liud from live or six in a morning until eight or nine at night, 
wltcn he went to bed. 

In the Manchester trade the apprenticeship system has long been 
dying out, and is now littlo more than s name. Just as the 
master has abandoned. the town, and now lives in a country 
suburb ten or fifteen miles from his place of business, so the ap¬ 
prentice lias lodgings of his own, and in his leisure hours is free 
mom all control save that imposed by Ids own good sense. It is 
idle to lament a change which in many respects is for tho worse, 


for the conditions of the Manchester trade have undergone tn 
entire revolution within the last fifty yean, and arrangements 
which were possible in the commercial infancy of tho town are 
utterly impracticable now. When the house was next door to tba 
warehouse, it was not unfrequently the custom for the wife to 
assist in the business. Thus Mm. Banks says:— 

Mr. Ashton employed a number of young women, and Mrs. Ashton 
might be found moNt days In the warehouse, either “putting out** or in¬ 
specting the work brought in by them, with a gingham wrapper over her 
“ ulkcn sheen.” If tho footman announced visitors, the wrapper waa 
thrown aside in a moment, and she stepped into her drawing-room as though 
fresh from her toilet, and with no atmosphere of dozens, grosses, or great- 
grosses about her. 

In a few country districts in Lancashire tho manufacturers’ wives 
do not eren now disdain to help in tho mill and workshop. The 
centre of Manchester, however, is no longer the scene of such 
manufactures. It has become tbe emporium, storehouse, and ex¬ 
change of the surrounding towns j the old order has yielded place 
to new. 

The chief of the real personages in Mrs. Banks's book is tbe Rev. 
Joshua Brookes. He was perhaps the most remarkable figure in 
the history of Manchester during the last ten years of the 
eighteenth and the first twenty of the nineteenth century, and in 
many respects ho was a typical Lancashire man. Chaplain of the 
thou Collegiate Church of Manchester from 1790 to 1821, he is 
believed to have married, baptized, and buried more persons than 
any other clergyman in the kingdom. His figure was so odd that 
the boys of the Grammar School, where he was for many toots 
assistant master, gave him the nickname of the Knave of Clubs; 
his manners were rough and uncouth, his ways were eccentric. 
Innumerable Anecdotes are told of his strange doings. At both 
weddings and christenings be was wont to be very arbitrary. He 
had an antipathy to certain Christian names, as well as to any that 
were indicative of peculiar opinions. “ Name this child,” he said 
on one occasion at the font. “ Charles Edward,” replied the god¬ 
parents. “ Charles Edward! ” exclaimed the irritable chaplain; 

“ I’ll have none of your Jacobite names here. George, 1 baptize 
then ’’—and he calmly proceeded to the end. Another time, m 
recorded by Mrs. Banks in her appendix, one Cowdrey, a printer of 
Republican tendencies, gave the name of “ Citizen ” to his son. 

“ Citizen 1 ” growled the parson, “ that's no name. I shall not give 
the child a name like that! ” “ I’ve a right to call my child what 
name I please,” responded Mr. Cowdrey. “ Ob, you may call him 
Beelzebub if you like 1 ” testily replied the Chaplain, and this time 
he yielded without further demur. His conduct at weddings was 
equally unusual, especially At Easter, at which season it was then, 
and continued long after to be, the custom in Manchester for very 
large numbers to present themselves at the parish church with a 
view to matrimony. As many as a hundred couples would bo 
married in a single morning. Mrs. Banks has described the scene 
with much animation, and yet without in the least exaggerating 
the manner of the officiating cleigym&n 

They elbowed their way into tho church, and reached the choir just as 
Joshua pronounced tho benediction over some twenty couples closely packed 
around the altar. Then there was a jostle and a scramble for ** first Id***,” 
atnidftt which mm tho rough voieo of the chaplain, ** Now clear out, clear 
out! Bo your kissing outside. There are other folk waiting to be wed. 
Do von think I want to bo kept here all day tying up fools ? " 

That instalment of the married having been hustled away to sign the 
church Itookfi, with their attendant witnesses, Joshua called out impatiently 
to the waiting couples, among which were Bass and Tom — 

11 Come, <;omo! How long do you mean to keep me standing here ? Do 
you intend to he married or not ? Oil, it’a thee, is it ? [to Bca»l. Well, 
tluth’s waited long enough. See that you make her a good husband [to 
Tom]. Kneel down here,” and he placed them, not roughly, almost in the 
centre of the altar, pulling others to their knees beside them, with scant 
ceremony. 

“ W hut do you want here ? * in his very harshest tones be asked a very 
youthful-looking couple. 

To bo wed,” was the prompt answer of tho young man. 

“ Ugh 1 ” grunted tho rureon, “ what's tho world coming to ? I usod to 
marry men and women—now 1 many children 1 Here, you silly babies, 
take your places.” 

Another tile of candidates being ranged (after some pushing and pulling) 
in pairs around the altar, Joshua took his book aud tho service began. 

The reverend gentleman was not deterred from an exhibition of 
his impulsive eccentricities even by the solemn surroundings of the 
graveyard. He hod large, shaggy eyebrows, and the boys when 
thoy passed him iu the street would draw their fingers across their 
own foreheads, to his immense annoyance. On tne occasion of a 
funeral, a young sweep Boated on the church wall executed tho eye¬ 
brow movement full iu the Rev. Joshua's sight, just as he reached 
the passage in the Burial Service “1 hoard a voice from Heaven 
Haying.’’ “ Knock that little black rascal off tho church wall,'’ he 
shouted, and as the beadle ran after tho urchin he proceeded 
with the ceremony, imperturbable himself, And perfectly indif¬ 
ferent to the shocked amazement of the mourners. Ilis odditios, 
however, did not niako up tho whole of his character. He was on 
accomplished, if uol a profound scholar, an intense lover of books, 
guileless in all bis relations with his fellow-men, an excellent ana 
indefatigable minister of religion, a devoted though sorely-tried son, 
and a solf-sacrificing, warm-hearted friend. Mrs. Banks has drawn 
a faithful and altogether Admirable portrait of the^Hev. Joshua 
Brookes, appreciative alike of its humorous and its eeriot 8 aspects. 

We have dealt mainly with the realistic and historical features 
of The Manchetier Man , because the distinctive excellence of the 
book is to be found in them, and. not in the story. The story, 
nevertheless, has considerable merit. It Is vivacious, and often 
powerful $ the characters, too, are life-like, and not mere puppet& 




They Borve very well to embody the writer's chief purposo—liter 
presentation of manners end of modes of life that have passed away, 
yet still linger in the memory of many living people; her descrip¬ 
tion of the painful years of a large manufacturing town at a time 
of much distress, of its growth despite adverse circumstances, and 
of customs which Boom quaint and odd to us, even at this distance 
of only half a century. It is an interesting study, lacking, no 
doubt, the higher imaginative art of the novelist, but still interest¬ 
ing us by the keen interest which the writer herself shows in the 
personages and subject of her story. 


KIRRMAN’S PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS.* 

M R. KIRKMAN will have done excellent service even if he 
shall have succeeded only in compelling us to take stock of 
the scientific knowledge of the day. We are most of us disposed 
to forget that coins passed into currency aro not necessarily 
genuine, while for philosophers, as for other men, there is the 
temptation to regard their geese as swans. The caution that 
arguments and trains of reasoning should bn subjected to the most 
rigid scrutiny may seem to be no better than a truism, obvious and 
worthless ; and yet there is no warning the repetition of which is 
more needed. The writer who points out any spurious metal in 
the philosophic currency of the age deserves tho gratitude of dis¬ 
interested thinkers. Tno exposure of any single assumption may 
be the removal of a stumbling-block, and way lead possibly to 
results of incalculable importance. 

That the world of thinkers Is at tho present moment divided 
into two hostile armies, tlio one holding that the foundations of 
law, morality, and religion are being assailed and undermined by 
the other, isa fact which few will venture to question. The im¬ 
pression may be right or wrong, but it is both deep und general, 
that a philosophy which makes tkuugkt the material product of 
molecular action in the brain, which exhibits man to limiself as a 
fortuitous aggregate of sensations and impulses changing from 
moment to moment, which represents the fiction of the will us a 
mechanical process, and limits that action to tho present life, 
leaves no room for faith in God and scatters to tho winds the 
ideas of responsibility and duty. And hero clearly we huvo to 
decide two points. Thu fears thus felt may bo unfounded, and 
must be so if the charges are unjust.; but if they should bo in any 
measure brought home, it remains to bo seen wh -th<T, or how far, 
the philosophy thus arraigned is genuine science or a fabric resting 
on assumption. 

Mr. Kirkman's contention is that the systems of some at least 
Among the philosophers of the age Are based on not a few assump¬ 
tions. Such a charge can scarcely fail to awaken a feiding of 
resontmont in the thinkers thus assailed, whatever may be tho 
moderation of tho accuser. The irritation must be increased if the 
shafts aimed at them do not altogether lack gall. It is quite 
possible that Mr. Kirkman’s satire may be sometimes too pointed 
and his sarcasm too biting; but for* those who are impartial wit¬ 
nesses of a conflict on which the well-being of mankind may 
depend far ages tho one question to he determined is the 
truth or the falsehood of tho charge. The form into which 
it is thrown is of the least possible importance; and thoy who 
feel that interests of infinite value are at stake mAy be pardoned 
if their words flow less sweetly than honey. They who hold that 
man is responsible to his Maker, and that he is so responsible 
because witnin bis own limits he is an actual originating cause, 
are at ioast justified in showing no favour, while they grant a fair 
field, to theories which represent men as capable of education only 
because they ore machines. No sarcnAm could well bite more 
deeply than that of Dr. Lionel Deale when he dismisses this propo¬ 
sition with the remark that no machine, however perfect and ela¬ 
borate in its construction, can be trained and educated even to tho 
degree possible in the case of the most stupid dog. Nor is that writer's 
satire altogether without bilternoea when he asserts that peoplo gene¬ 
rally “wifi feel quite convinced that tho living loaders of scientific 
thought are certainly not machines, as no machines could exhibit 
the inconsistencies aud contradictions which characterize their 
labours”; still more when he affirms that “ the very ‘ machines’ 
which profess to be influenced only by observation and experiment 
have discorded their professions, and have become somehow trans¬ 
formed into sceptical machines which trust the imagination only 
and believe and teach fiction.” The truth is that we tiiul oursohes 
in the thick of a battle which is not likely to be lazily cunti^iud 
or to be ended soon ; and it is absurd lo treat cither army us thin- 
skinned, or to suppose that the conflict cun be carried on without 
hard knocks. 

Mr. Kirkman is therefore fully justified in submitting any or all 
of tho forms of modem thought and philosophy to the moat rigid 
tests and the most searching scrutiny; nor can any reason¬ 
able objection be taken if ho applies these tests with special care 
to the science now known ms psychology. * It is easy to treat 
the inquiry os a gratuitous attack on Mr. Herbert Spencer; but 
the answer is as little to the purpose as to dismiss exceptions 
to Grimm’s Law as a personal assault on Grimm. Mr. Spencer 
is the great prophet of the psychological school, nor is it to be 
supposed thv he would wish to evade the responsibilities of a 
distinguished position. From tho point of view of those who 
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do not disguise their adherence to the old belief of human duty 
to on Infinite Ruler who knows that He is a ruler, Mr. Kfrk- 
man is amply excused if he brings all his foroe to boor on a 
system of philosophy which juggles a man at once out of his , 
will und his subsisting personality. The chargo is a serious ono ; ’ 
our business is to ascertain, if it be possible, whether or how 
far it may be true:— 

Considered as on internal perception fwiys Mr. Spencer, speaking of the 
alleged freedom of the human will], tho illusion consists in supposing that 
al each moment the Kgu is something more than the aggregate of feelings 
and idw«, artuul and nascent, which then exists. A man who, after being 
subject to an impulse consisting of a group of psychical states, real or ideal, 
performs a certain action, usually asserts that ho determined to perform the 
netion ; und, by spiakiug of his conscious self as having beon something 
separate from the group of psychical states constituting tho impulse, is lea 
into the error of Mipnntdug that it was not the impulse slope which deter¬ 
mined tho action, lint the entire group of psychical states which con¬ 
stituted the antecedent of tho action also constituted himself at that 
moment. 

If is impossible to deny that Mr. Spencer here asserts the 
following propositions-(1) The so-called personal Ego is 
nothing more than the aggregate, of the feelings and ideas of 
the moment; (2) the impulse leading to an action consists of a 
group of psychical states; aud (3) it iB this impulse alono which 
determines the action. To the uninitiated tho first proposition will 
probably seem much like mere assertion, even if the further objec¬ 
tion that it asserts a negalho bo not taken into account. The 
second will appear to involve the contradictory statement that an 
impulse, which must be dynamical and active, consists of a group 
of states which aro passive. Here at once the will vanishes away, 
mid tlio thinker ol' tho ono moment is not the thinker of the next, 
tlie fancy that he is so being tho illusion which it is Mr. Spencer's 
speciul mission to dispel. Uu this point no room is left for ambi¬ 
guity. “ IVj chically considered/’ tho mail at any given time “ is 
at that moment nothing more than tho composite state of con¬ 
sciousness.” If this docs not assert that between the Ego of the 
moment and the state of the moment there is no relation but 
that, of pure identity—or, to speak more strictly, no relation 
at all, identity excluding altogether tho notion of relation—then 
words liavo no meaning. But if the words are taken as they 
stand, it is not too much to say, as Mr. Kirkman says, that, 
if this be so, “ wliat wo cull our conscious personal identity from 
moment to moment is a ridiculous fiction, and the loudest testi¬ 
mony of our inmost consciousness is a perpetual lie” (p. 199). 
Indeed Mr. Spencer would probably allow that, although the 
phrases may bo strong, yet this is precisely what he meant. But 
this is not all. Mr. Kirkman puts tho argil men t to the test of a 
mathematical formula, and it is not easy to see on whnt grounds 
lie may be fairly debarred lroui doing so. Mr. Spencer, ho tells 
us, 

sjK'akd «n«1 think* “ of a man who is subject to an impulse consisting of a 
group of psychical 1 " tiles,” and the man is .1 psychical Ego. Let E donoto 
this Ego, and let G denote this group of states. Now at the moment of the 
consciously received impulse E is by Mr. Spencers definition identically (f; 
rmd his conception of the fuel of that moment is that G ih subject to and 
conscious of the impiiLe G. But since the receiver of un impulse must be 
there to receive it, Mr. Spencer’s thought seems to bo that G lit ids itself 
assaulted by G before G in either assaulted or bom. 

We cannot, however, stop here, for Mr. Spencer has a further 
argument for the abolition of tho persist on t Ego:— 

Either [lio tells us] the Ego which is supposed to determine or will the 
action is preseut in consciousness, or it Is not. If it is not present in con- 
sciousm ns, it is something of which wc aro unconscious—something, there¬ 
fore, of whom existence we neither hare nor eun have any evidence. If it 
is present in consciousness, I hen, as it is ever present, it can be nt each moment 
nothing elso titan the state of consciousness, simple 01 compound, passing 
at the moment. 

This last sentence is simply amazing. It asserts that tho Ego is 
“ ever present ” in consciousness; and from this assertion it follows 
irresistibly that it must therefore bo something separate from any 
transitory and changing conditions of which it may be the subject. 
Yet the fact which forces us to this conclusion, and to this conclu¬ 
sion alone, is seriously given as the reason lor believing that the 
Ego is identical with the changing conditions of each moment, or 
with the state made up of these conditions. If this be so, then 
there must be other conditions in tho Cosmos which furnish an 
analogy to this seeming freedom of tho human will which really is 
not tree; nor is Mr. .Spencer at a lose to provide the illustration:— 

A body in rpocc [he informs us], subject to the altmertion of a single 
other body, moves in a direction that can be accurately predicted. If 
»■ object to the attractions of twe bodies, its room is but approximately 
calculable, if subject to the attraction of three bodies, its course eun be 
cnlcniatcil with still less precision. And if it is surrounded by bodies of 
ail sizes at all distances, its motion will be apparently uninfluenced by any 
of them ; it will move in sonic uruleliuable varying line that appears to be 
self-determined; it will aeom to be free. Similarly, in proportion m the 
cohesions of each pychicai state to others become great in number and 
various in degree, the psychical change., will become incalculable and ap¬ 
parently subject to no law. 

The illustration is not less astounding than tho argument which 
it is supposed to strengthen. Mr. Spencers astronomical mistake is 
easily accounted for; though it is not therefore excused. The moon 
comes exactly under his description, as a body in space surrounded 
by innumerable other bodies at innumerable distances, some of 
thembelonging to our solar system, others lying beyond it, yet all 
contributing something to Us motion and aiding to determine its 
path. Mr. Kirkman may well express his surprise that none 
among Mr, Spencer's friends should:, nave pointed out to him u that 
the moon does not seem free ona bit, that she does not appear self- 
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determined, that she is not rambling in any undetinaWe yarding 
line, that her motion is not apparently uninfluenced by any of 
tho other bodies, although ho has actually written and printed 
about her and every other planet all those incredibly toolwh 
^things 4 ’ (p. 218). What thou are we to say when Mr. Spencer 
brings tia to his final alternative? u To reduce the geuomi 
question to. its simplest form, psychical changes either ooniunu 
to law or they do not. If tnoy do *not conform 10 law, 
this work in common with all other works on the subject 
is sheer nonsense j no science of Psychology is possible. If 
they do conform to law, there cannot bo any such thing j 
as free will.” The diloimna is not so terrible for others as it may 1 
seem to be at first sight. Mr. Spencer talks about conformity to 
law*, his remarks about the movements of bodies in space show, 
to say the least, that his notions of Jaw are singularly vague, au<l 
scarcely entitle him to bo regarded as a sale guide. His account, 
of the genesis of what wo coll moral action involves a contradic¬ 
tion t and, if tho truth must be told, Mr. Snonccr lias titled the cap 
to his own Hoad, ffo has talked nonsense. Yet this tiict by no lufeuta 
proves thut the building up of a science of psychology is an im¬ 
possibility. It teaches us only that Mr. Spencer has been building 
on ft wrong foundation, as nU must who shut their eyes to t he 
distinction between our active and our passive conaciousucw, and 
who refuse, not merely to start from, nut oven to take into ac¬ 
count, tho one fact of which alone we Jiave immediate knowledge. 

Wo have taken a Binglo instance, and cannot attempt to follow 
Mr. KirkoiAu through the chapters which are designed to elimv 
that Humo, Mill, and others have committed themselves to pre¬ 
cisely the same errors which vitiate the method and the conclusions 
of ALr. (Spencer. It is enough to say of this negative portion of 
his task that lie hits brought against these writers no charge vt hieli 
does not call lor the most serious consideration. Of the poriih e, or 
constructive, part of his work we must content ourselves with 
remarking that his philosophy has in it everything to cheer, and 
nothing to startle, those who believe that they uud their ft?ilow- 
men arc the crealures of an Infinite Mind and an absolutely 
righteous Will, 


MEMOIR OP CAROLINE IIEHSCIIEL.* 

rpiIE documents collected in this volume make up a long- 
J- delayed record—and now the only possible oue—of it lub 
given to work which, if done for iksoll alone, would have been 
enough to keep alive tho name m the worker in after times. Hut 
Caroline Herucliei'a was one of those Labours of self-reuouueing 
love and devotion, not wrought for fame or ruwurd, which jusiiy 
command admiration and sympathy even trom those who know 
nothing of their immediate objects or results. Astronomy can 
bestow the fitting meed of praise on tho diligent observer ami cal¬ 
culator, and store up with duo honour tho fruit of her nightly 
toll. All men can prize the memory of the sister whose unbounded 
affection ami unremitting zeal mode her the constant helpmate ot 
her illustrious brothers research, and an unwilling associate in his 
renown. 

The aid given to Sir William llerschel by his sister is thus 
described in the Address delivered to the Astronomical Society by 
its Vice-President in 1838, when the Society’s gold medal was 
presented to Caroline llerschel:— 

Who participated in his toils ? Who hraved with him the inclemency of 
the weather? Who hlutred ins privations ? /V female. WI10 was aim? 
Ilia gibter. Alisa fiorsebri it was who by niyht acted as Lis umamictihia : 
sho it was whose pen conveyed to paper his observations as they i**ucd 
from his lips ; she it was who noted tlm right ascensions and polar distances 
of tho objects observed ; she it was who, having passed the night near the 
instrument, took the rough manuscripts fo her cottage at the dawn of day 
and produced a fair copy of the night’s work on the tollowing morning ; she 
it was who planned the labour ot each succeeding night; situ it was who 
reduced every observation, made every calculation ; she it was who arranged 
everything in systematic order; and she it was who helped him to obtain 
Ida hnperishable name. 

This was the baro truth; yet sho was averse to Ibo public mention 
of it even on an occasion when it wus appropriate ami almost ne¬ 
cessary. Writing in the course of the same year to John (after¬ 
wards Sir John) llerschel, she said 

I have no time .or inclination to think much on this subject, else. 1 
eould my a great deal about the clumsy *jwech of the V. 1 J . Whoever says 
loo much nf me says too little 0/ your Jutiitr ! and only con cause me uu- 


Her tone in apeaking of her own work was always tho same. Sho 
insisted on calling herself a more tool, or putting herself At most 
on a level with a trained dog. Thus she writes, in on earlier letter 
to her nephew 

Yon rnk, as it wore, if 1 were satisfied with tho way in which you have 
mentioned me in that paper ? If 1 should answer honestly I should say not 
quite, for you sat too great a value on what 1 have done, and by saying too 
much in saying [»»r] too little of my brother, for he did all. 1 was a mere 
tool which As had the trouble of sharpening and to adapt for the purpose be 
wanted it, for lack of a better. A little pnuse is very comfortable, and i fed 
confident of having deserved It for niy patience ana perseverance, but none 
for great abilities or knowledge. 

Yet she hud discovered several comets on hsr own account, and she 
did much useful work on star-catalogues, although ahe was no 
longer an observer, for some time alter Sir William's death. Tho 
whole of her correspondence with $ir John Heraohel, extending 

• AfisMOrr ami Cormpondenre 0/ Caroline Bcnchd. By Mrs. John 
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from her return to Hanover in 1822 to within a year of two bfJto* 
death, at the ago of ninety-aevou, in 1848, is full of pride a»d. 
interest in her brothers astronomical fame and everything '^ewnfifir 
on it, not unnu&od at times with a jealousy which in her eOie, V- 
ever, was pardonable aud almost laudable. She tookpleoflU** 
almost to tho last in Sir John HcreclfoTa continuation of hi# 
fathers work. Who lived to receive a copy of tho Cape observa¬ 
tions, completing the Survey of the Nebulous Heavens. Her de¬ 
votion wus throughout, a personal one. Sho does not seem to have 
hud, comparatively speaking, any passion for the stars for their 
own ftil.e. When tho King of Prussia sent her a gold medal as a 
gift for livr ninety-sixth birthday, it was accompanied by a letter 
lrom Humboldt, m which ho referred to tho then fresh discovery of 
Neptune. It does not appear that this part of tho letter excited 
uny particular response; one may even i'uucy, perhaps, that tho 
new pkuet appeared to her in the light of an intruder, disturbing 
the landmarks set to the solar system by Ilerschels telescope. But 
nothing cun bo safely inferred from her silence at this time, m 
writing had then become dilliculb to hqr, and a few months after¬ 
ward.-* burl to be given up. A letter written by a niece to Sir Jolui. 
lJcrschol a few days alter Miss lierechel’e death goes indeed-so- 
far us to Bay:—“ Who looked upon progress in science as so much 
detraction trom her brother's tamo, and even your investigation* 
would have become a sourco of estrangement had she been with, 
you.” This impression was presumably derived from personal 
mliumry ; yol we prefer to think it exuggerated, for it is certainly 
not borne out by the letters. We do undoubtedly find there a. 
considerable indifference to the doings of later astronomers, except 
in so far as they tend to reflect lustre on the name of the elder 
Tlcisidicl; but wo find uo trace of any feeling amounting to posi¬ 
tive dislike to the advancement of knowledge beyond the point 
where Mir William llerschel Jett it. 

Thu later correspondence to which we have already referred in 
perhaps the most important, as it is certainly the most interesting^ 
part ol the proscni volume. The various letters and extracts from 
diaries that make up the gubaluuco of tho earlier chapters appear to 
have undergone but a slight process of selection and arrangement; is 
fact, they have been brought together without any serious attempt 
at the exercise of literary skill; and the result is a certain heaviness 
at tho outset which puts the book in souio danger of failing to do 
justice to its subject. A t one or two points it may be charged with 
positive duiiu'M. Thu mistake has not been avoided which is the 
most natural and the most common one to fall into in editing a 
work ol' this kind; tho desire, in itself a most proper one, to misa 
nothing material has led to the reproduction of many documents 
j aud eu ivies which alter all are not relevant to the main purpose of 
| tho narrative, and have no other than a strictly personal interest. 
Wo arc by no moans sure that it would not have had a bettor 
effect, in a literary point of view, to treat the correspondence with 
.Sir John llerschel as the priucipal part of the work, explaining it 
only by a prefatory chapter in which a limited selection from the 
former years might have been introduced. As it is, the points of 
astronomical interest—which, its we Raid at the beginning, in this, 
case coincides with a wider iiunutu interest—-an* somewhat scat¬ 
tered in the record of Caroline Merachel’a residence in .England. 
The thing which comes out most strongly from the tint, and which, 
is the strongest to us in these day s of elaborate scientific appli¬ 
ances, ri tho elder Henchel s forced reliance on the work of bin 
own hands. Most of his instruments were made by himself and under 
hi* immediate direction; and his sister's help was not least in tbcao 
difficult and, to her, uucougeniul labours. We find hizn working 
hard at Hath ia 1775, hardly persuaded to take needful food in the 
intervals of polishing mirrors. The sumo private manutitotuse, 
though cm a larger scale, went on uiier their removal to Slough* 
For a long time, indeed, ho went on making telescopes for sue* 
his own astronomical pursuits being unremunevative. Various 
passages in the diary show that tho mechanical operations of the 
observatory were not only laborious, but occasionally dangerous. 
Alter not mg how she was laid up for six woeks with a wound 
from an exposed hook belonging to the machinery of the great 
telescope, on which she had fallen oil a dark night, Mias Henchel 
adds:— 

1 ci>ul<1 give a pretty long list of accidents which were nearly proving 
fatal to uiy brother ns well an myself. To make observations with suolx 
Large machinery, where all around i« .in darkness, is not unattended with 
danger, wqireLdly when personal safety is the Just thing with which the 
> miiul is occupied; even poor I’iuzzi diu not go home without getlfug brukeu 
• shins hv railing over iK- rack'bar, which project® in high aiutudua in fount 
of the icle-uopc, when in the hurry tho cup hud been Forgotten to bo pat 
over it. 

Again sho flays, a year or two later:— 

It would be impossible for me, if it were required, to give a regular ac¬ 
count of all that passed around uie in the lapse of the following two yearn,, 
for they were spent in u perfect vhaos of bu.dnc.tt. The garden and work¬ 
rooms were swarming with labourers and workmen, smiths and carpenter* 
going to and fro between the forge and the forty-loot machinery, and l 
ought not to forget that there is not one screw-bolt about the whole ap~ 
paiates but what was fixed under U10 immediate eye of utv brother. I 
Have seen him lie stretched many an hour in 4 buruingnup, acfoflt the top- 
beam whilst the iron work for tfio various motions was being • 1 

At one time uo less than tweuty-four men (twelve andtwelve mktorUug. 
ch other) kept polishing day and ulght; my brother. Of ream mm 
sving them all the while, taking kb food witooufc aiming hlnmf lum 


each < 
leaving t 
to sit down to table. 


without alkertoj| htaopMK (torn 

An alarming accident» chronicled further on, in x8o$t-~ 

Sept. 22nd .— In taking " 
which the tackle b ft: 

was nearly lowered i.. 

j nanvw escape of being crushed to death. 
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The real test of Caroline Herscbel’s peraevemnco and devotion, 
however, woe not in these extraordinary casualties, but in the 
constant toil, watching, and discomfort which fall to the lot of an 
observer under the most favourable conditions. One of the minor 
difficulties on winter nights was that every now and then, os she 
was writing down observations, the ink was frozen in the bottle. 
There is a little incidont in 1805 showing what a habit of un¬ 
wearied and unceasing industry she luid acquired. William 
Qerschel went away on a summer excursion, and Caroline, who 
stayed at Slough, employed the vacation m “ undertaking nn 
amazing deal of work/' among which, os she proceeds to sot dqwo, 
she catalogued and arranged the library. 

Some miscellaneous anecdotes and allusions occur which deserve 
epecial mention. The astronomical education of princes in the last 
century is shown in a curious light by the following note:— 

The Prinoe of Orange has been at Slough to call at Mr. Ilenkhel’a and to 
ask him, or if he was not at home to Miss ilerschd, if it is true that Mr. 
Herochci has discovered a new star, whoso light was not us that of the coni* 
mon stars, but with swallow tails, as stars in embroidery. He has seeu this 
reported in the newspapers, and wishes to know if there is any foundation 
to that report.—Slough, the 8fA of Auyiut, 2798.—W. Prince of Orange. 

Writing to Lady Henchel in 1840 (within a few months of her 
ninetieth birthday), Caroline Herechel reverts to the old glories of 
the forty-foot telescope. She tells how a whole company sang 
44 God save the King * in the tube, and adds this postscript:— 

One anecdote of the old tube (if yon have not heard it) I must give you. 
Beforo the optical parts were tinuhed, many visitors had the curiosity to 
walk through it, among the rest King George 111 ., and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, following the King, and finding it difficult to proceed, the King 
turned to give him the hand, saying, “ Come, my Lord Bishop, 1 will show 
you the way to Heaven!" 

In this and other passages the English reader must bear in mind 
that Miss Hersefei’s English wns an acquired language. We may 
finally note, as a kind of link between the Herschels and the newer 
pbysioal astronomy, a letter of Sir J. IlencheT* in 1842, men¬ 
tioning a the suddon appearance of three purple or lilac-coloured 
flames, which seemed to break out from the edge of the moon,” in 
a total eclipse of the sun. These are the rose-coloured prominences 
which hare since been questioned by the spectroscope, and com¬ 
pelled to yield up to us tho long-guarded secrete of the solar 
atmosphere. 


IIEATHCOTE’S REMINISCENCES OF FEN AND MERE.* 

A CASUAL traveller through tho Fen country by tho Ely and 
Peterborough branch of the Great Eastern Railway might 
doubt the interest and attraction of so flat and dull a topographical 
study; yet not the less is that district an instructive memorial of 
English enterprise and perseverance. In order to appreciate it one 
ought to comporo the past with tho present, and observe llw 
wonderful improvement wrought by engineering power upon miles 
of country which were once deadly swamp, but Are now covered 
with waving grain as far as eye can reach j and where also the 
human figures that vary tho seemingly monotonous landscape are 
now strong and lusty, and not, as of old, a lean haggard race, 
carrying on their faces the tokens of frequent arrest by the Bailiffs 
<if Bedford and Marshland, as the attacks of ague anil the inunda¬ 
tions of the Ouse were dubbedwithagrim, but not inapt, personi¬ 
fication. No longer does tho Fen border maintain in the precarious 
trade of “ fishing and fowling ” a half-starved race of fen-slodgera *, 
the phrase of “ Cambridgeshire Camels ” (a synonym for stilt- 
walking to sight flocks or game across the dead level) is no longer 
illustrated in the Fen district. Rheumatism has been put to 
flight; and in the towns and country good drainage and a copious 
fresh-water supply, along with plenty instead of semi-starvation, 
have brought about a change m the frame of the Fenuian for 
which the idea of it current among 6trangers would certainly 
not prepare one. What this idea is the author of Fen and Mere 
shows in an anecdote of the House of Commons Committee on 
the Middle Level Bill:— 

Mr. Talbot, our counsel, once came up to us end spoke of hut notion, 
when about to receive evidence from the Fens, that they were the seat of 
ague and fever, and that the inhabitants would bear marks of general bud 
health. He expressed his surprise to find such robust and hcalthy-looking 
men as our chairman, and regretted to admit that ho and his colleagues 
of the long robe were the cadaverous parties. 

How this change has been effected Mr. Ileathcote, a native land- 
owner, familiar with and fond of his home, has undertaken to 
describe in the book before us. Though it is scarcely put together 
with the skill of a practised writer, he has brought to his task a 
vast quantity of information got at first hand, having himself taken 
no small part in the great improvements of the district, being in 
sympathy with its scenery, sports, and old associations, and cherish¬ 
ing an enthusiastic confidence in the future in store for fen and 
mere. Zeal, observation, intelligence, and personal interest impart 
to bis work a character of reality which fully atones for any lack of 
compactness or any occasional Incoherence of parts. 

Mr. Ileathcote nos called 16 the assistance of his own observa¬ 
tion the oral testimony of old inhabitants and the evidence of 
various histories of Fen improvement. His book is a record 
doubtless of delays, difficulties, and drainage of pockets os 
well as of marsh lands: but the broad fact that within thirty-five 
years tho annual rental of 250,000 acres, or one-third of the arc* 
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of the Bedford Level, has increased 100 per cent, is an en¬ 
couraging one for the Penmen and other people similarly circum¬ 
stanced. It is interesting to foHowMr. Heathcote as he brings 
out the picturesque, if unsatisfactory, features of the former state 
of things,^ns well ns the substantial improvements which have 
substituted fertility with a good average rental per acre for luip- / 
huzurd subsistence and casual gains by favour of flood, drought, 
or frost, as the case rul^ht be. He describes the Fenlands os a 
honushuc-liko hay, bounded by highlands, from Hunstanton iu 
Norfolk to Wvnthorpe in Lincolnshire ; and it may be said that they 
contain an area of from sixty to seventy miles from North to South 
by from twenty to thirty broad. Considerable changes have occurred, 
during the lapse of ages as to climate, flora, and fauna, as might 
be seen, among other examples, by the discovery of late years at 
Whitttesea Mere of a perfect soil and swaths of gross at eight feet 
deep through tho moor, lying as they wore first mown down (p, 2). 
From this and like facts I>ugdale concludes that this vast level was 
once dry firm laud, but that ages ago some great land flood ob¬ 
structed at its natural ostiaries seaward, by silt choking them 
after long drought, spread over the whole of it, and the waters ever 
after covering the same produced a moor, now grown to this thick¬ 
ness. Without dwelling on tho data given by the author in the 
first and third Tarts as to fossils, which illustrate this view, we 
may just glance at tho characteristics of the Fen country in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and later centuries. In 1070 a young Fenman 
is described as crossing the Fens from Orowland to Spalding with 
a fir-pole, with an iron ferule and spike at the end, to leap.the 
ditches and tost the boggy ground. He would encounter ’king¬ 
fishers and wild ducks, herons and cygnets, lie would have a 
causeway to cross iu summer, but in winter a complete morass; 
and tho Isle of Ely is described as a dead fiat with hero and there 
an eminence standing up from it as a detached islot, when the 
spring and autumn rains swelled mere and stream, and covered the 
fiats. Eels were in consequenco so plentiful ns to be current coin 
with tho monks of Ely, Ramsey, and Peterborough. Tike, 
tench, aud carp abouuded in tho rivers and meres, and there wore 
swarms of waterfowl and other birds and beasts. In this dead 
Hat, which Adam Mercer in 1505 coils “ one of tho most brute and 
beastly of tho whole realm, 1 * a land of marshy ague and unwhole¬ 
some swamp, aud which, in 1620, first certain undertakers, and then 
the King, undertook to drain by a system of sewers, several of the 
prominent islets or oases, occupied at first by religious solitaries, 
were germs of tho afterwards fiuuiliar Beuuuictiiio convents and 
abbeys, Ely, Orowland, Ramsey, Thorney, and others. Of these 
Mr. Ileathcote gives an account, and also some capital drawings 
on tho anastatic process. But though there is an antiquarian inte¬ 
rest in the passages relating to Orowland, with its quasi-Venetian 
streets bordered by willow-planted canals, and built on piles, and 
finally united by a curious triangular bridge (see p. 16) j and also 
in tho accounts of Oonnington, with its associations with Sir Robert 
Cotton and Mary Queen of Scots, and of llamsey Island and Abbey— 
the latter still represented by a ruined gateway, the refectory walls 
and arches, an oak door, and deeds in the muniment room—wo can¬ 
not say that the book will suffice for tho traveller as an archaeolo¬ 
gical guide. Mr. Ileathcote does not mention, for instance, that 
with tho monks of Ramsey is connected tho cultivation in early 
days of tho Hebrew language in England; but it is rnoro to his 
purpose to state in reference to the Connington estate, that in tho 
year 1800 its drainage was begun by the then owner, Mr. J. Heath¬ 
cote; not beforo it was needed, if we may judge by his having 
to got into a gunuing-boat for coot-shooting from the dining¬ 
room window on the ground floor. But this is only of a piece 
with Duadalea description of the environs of Orowland xa his 
day :—“ In August they drive 3,000 ducks into ono net, and call 
their pools their fields. No corn grows within five miles of 
them/ 

Tho Great Level of tho Fans, some 750,000 acres, was 
subdivided by a corporation in the reign of Charles II. into 
Middle, North, and South, with a view to drainage and reclama¬ 
tion. A separation of these levels has boon one great work of 
this century, tho other lias been the drainage of Whittlosoa Mere 
and tho adjoining lauds. In the account of this latter under¬ 
taking wo must bo contented to follow Mr. Ileathcote very cur¬ 
sorily. Over its area of 1,870 acres of water, now drained—a 
space of 3j miles from oast to west by 2 A from north to 
south, and from 2 to 7 feet deep, though dejith and area were 
gradually reduced in 1835 ®*>d 1844 by improved drainage 
and outfall—rich crops have superseded the occupation of am¬ 
phibious fishers, skaters, boatmen, and rood-harvesters. And 
pnrt of tho interest of Mr. Iloathcote's book consists in descriptions 
of tho state of things before tho land was laid drv; port in the 
marvellous transformation after (he application and (Tevelopment of 
engineering skill. Take the earlier aspect of the district. In 1805 
we read of a cutter from the Norfolk Broads wator-sireBsed in the 
Mere, and actually sold in situ because, the water sinking, it could 
not be got away. The Mere was utilized thenceforth for sailing 
and fishing parties, and ono chapter in Tart II. gives full parti¬ 
culars of trimmer-sotting, and of the take of pike, eels, and perch 
on special occasions. Some notion of the supply which the Mere 
contained in those years may bo formed from the results of a 
drought in 1826. The fish perished and lay like heaps of snow on 
tho north shore 

Tho season was dry, and a large proportion of the bed of the Hero wu 
without water. In the mud were large crack* and (httureg. and when about 
'a hundred acres of water remained, a great hurricane of wind came and Mew 
most of it into tho crocks and fissures, and it disappeared. Many teOfOf 
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were taken. The water returned In the winter* 
for live or six years. The Mere, however, was 
rivers, especially from BevJU’s Beam. 

The author mentions a, picture of a giant pike taken in Whittle boa 
'M ere weighing fifb^-two pounds. Amongst other forms of sport, 
which the undrained Mere afforded, wore coot-shooting with a 
large gun (sixteen at a shot), from November to March, and wad- 
•duck-shooting, which did not yield so much amusement, as the 
birds got away by diving unless killed at once. Mr. Heathcote 
■quotes Lord Ewkiue's simile for tlio minorities in which Ministers 
were left in 1810. 14 They were like wild-ducks shot on 

a large lake—easy to knock down, but very hard to get out.' r 
Another excitement was snipe-shooting, which Lord Montoagle 
pleaded in abatement of the heartiness with which he should 
otherwise have accepted the conduct of the Middle Drainage Bill 
through the Lords in 1844. This sport brought many visitors 
to the Fenland public-houses, whore they might haply find as dis¬ 
tinguished artists in quest of subjects of the Dutch school as 


or in the Lake country. Many rare birds- grey shrikes, bitterns, i 
didappers, buzzards, falcons, and fork-tailed kites—have quite dis- j 
appeared with the advent of good drainage. But snipes, plovers, 
and wild-ducks were especially the birds of the Fenland, the first 


of twenty-five couple a day, though the decoy pian lor wna- 
ducks, practised about fifty years a^o, sometimes yielded two 
hundred dozen in a week. When tjio Fens were frozen, duck- 
hunting was conducted with a stalking-hedge or a stalking- 
•aledge, the latter process being where a man knelt on a sledge 
<16 feet by 3 feet) fixed on four marrowbones and fronted by a 
fence of reeds, through which projected a long duck-gun’s barrel, 
while the stock rested on dry sedge. The man suitably accoutred 
knelt at the back and punted himself with two iron-pronged sticks. 
Thus, unperceived by the wild-fowl, ho approached tho islands of 
eedge which harboured them, and the gun, charged with a pound of 


shot, dealt wholesale slaughter. The aquatic plants and general 
botany of the Mere are the subject 01 an interesting chapter, 
though perhaps a detailed account of the appearance and over¬ 
spread of the Anacham alsinastrum is superfluous, and “ Scirpus 
palustris ” need not have been printed stirpus, nor Fotamogeton 
Jlotomogeton . By the way, the inscription on the supposed statue 
of Alwyn (p. 31 ofBrayley’s Huntingdonshire) is thus concluded 
by Camden—“ Hujus (sacri) crenobii mimculosue fmdator." The 
omission of the last word by Mr: Heathcote must be an oversight. 

There is much to interest in the accounts of the turf- 
harvest, the reed-mowing, the skating-mutches, the ice-races, and 
the regattas held of old on Whittlesea Mere in their respective 
seasons j but it is time we should pass on to a glance at the change 
which came over the Fcnlande about 1844. Till then, a chief 
^device, imperfect at best, for draining off the water of the fluids in a 
district divided into ditches, was the “ Old Fen Mill," turned by 
sails, and consisting of a large wheel round which horizontal 
boards were placed at right angles, revolving m a narrow space of 
woodwork connected with the drain, which scooped up the water 
from the lower level, and delivered it into the main river. 'Hie 
.higher level was protected by bunks, between which a stream, with 
a mil of three inches a mile) found its way to the sea. But this 
device often failod when the land was very wet and wind was 
wanting. The drainage then was at a stand for weeks, and the 
whole country would he drowned in consequence. The Old Fen Mill 
survives now only in the pictures of the quasi-Dutch school by Mr. 
E. W. Cook, an enthusiastic admirer of the Fen country. Up 
to the time of its supersession the worthlessness of all makeshifts 
for drainage had been evidenced by the comparatively insignificant 
value of land. In 1844, on the basis of two former proposals of 
Sir John Rennie to make a cntchwater drain below tne range of 
bills to the west, running Along the border of the lowlands to 
Peterborough (no flood highland water to pass into tho Fens, and 
the outfall to be at Wiabeach), and after certain auguries of future 
fertility had been drawn from experiments of the effect of tidal 
deposit of'soil, Mr. Walker's scheme for separating navigation 
and drainage was adopted by the House of Commons Com¬ 
mittee, ana the Act, with some mutilation, became law. Mr. 
Heathcote states that the Engine Drain, with a cutting 50 yards 
wide and 8 or 10 feet deep, near the termination of the Holme Lode, 
which meets one of the main rivers at the engine house, was made 
“ to carry sway the waters of the More" (75J. First, a passage was 
procured for the water on each sido of ground ultimately tho 
central and deepest part of the channel. This was at last cleared, 
end the blAck mud and soil wheeled by a wooden stage to the bauk. 
Hare solid day was found at from six to twcuty-fivo feet deep. A 
hard gravel road has since been made for two or throe miles beside 
the drain, and a further excavation of some hundred yards. The 
clay taken out was removed in trucks along a temporary tramway, 
ana the adjoining fields covered with it to the depth of four to 
«ix inches. 

The erection of Appold's centrifugal pump, at tho head of tho 
Engine Drain where the Mere waters wore to be discharged 
into the river for passage thence to the sea, followed without 
delay: and it did its work so well that it finally drained the 
bed of Whittlesea Mere in 1850, and when in 1853 a flood burst 
the banks, and once more “ drowned" the Mere, it again discharged 
the water effectually in a given time. Passing over the curious 
finds in thfc strata 'below the Mere bed, we may just add 
that after claying and warping the whole area, it was found that, 
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as the soil was rich in animal matter, it was fit for wheat 
Tho depression of soil since the drainage shows a subsL—. . 
nine inches a year. Fenlanda repay claying where day is fodfid c 
1m than five feet below the surface, and though the cost of dry 
warping is considerable, the statistics in pp. 92-3 show it to be 
remunerative. Not to follow further the curious facts and experi- -■ 
menta recorded by Mr. Heathcote, we think he has established 
(especially in tho case of tho .North l^vel) that the essential 
conditions of successful draining ora the best possible drain¬ 
age, complete At natural outfall, and reduction of pumping power 
to a minimum. Though, between private expenditure- and public 
taxation, the cost of reclamation in tho three Levels has boon 
enormous, instances might be multiplied where what was once 
nothing but stupe-ground has been mode to yield in wheat and pota¬ 
toes no less than 27/. per acre. If any doubt still lingers as to the 
advantages of natural drainage, deep tillage, universal claying 1 , 
and use' of superphosphate in the Fen districts, Mr. Heathcote is 
At any rate entitled to the credit of having been one of the first 
to adopt aud advocate a spirited and enlightened policy. 


THE RED HOUSE BY THE RIVER.* 

rpiIE Red House by the Riwr is a Scotch novel which does not 
X lose by not being very Scotch. Some of the best-known of 
our Scotch novelists overload their pages with the broadest and 
roughest provincial dialect, which is sure to sound uncouth in 
Southern ears when it is not absolutely unintelligible. The greatest 
muster of the craft wrote too artistically to foil into such an error, 
/mil in tho Wavorley Novels, with all their marvellous fidelity to 
nature, tho national and local forms of speech are rather indicated 
than forced upon one. We need hardly say that it is only in 
this respect that wo liken Mr. Douglas to Sir Walter Scott; yet 
Mr. Douglas has written a readable story, which he has" made 
life-like by conscientious attention to details. The scenes are 
laid in that fertile fanning district which lies between the bleak 
range of the Ij&mmermuir and the troubled waters of the Firth of 
Forth. Tho characters are taken from that well-to-do pro¬ 
vincial middlft class which Galt and bis imitators nave 
delighted to depict. It does not perhaps furnish the most 
favourable specimens of the Scotch people at their beat. The men, 
although decent and respectable to a fault, set more store by money 
than intellect or cultivation; and, in spite of the impressive 
warnings of their ministers, consider it the first duty or exist¬ 
ence to heap riches together for those who aro to follow them. 
The women are good wives and daughters, and highly fetiin&blo in 
ordinary social relations, but they are worldly notwithstanding 
their primitive ways, and are vulgarized by ill-regulated social 
aspirations. No doubt Mr. Dougliw, having chosen his theme, was 
hound to be true to its unattractive realities. But, as we should 
scarcely care to associate in tho flesh "with small provincial w swells" 
of magnificent pretensions, or to mix familiarly hi a society 
whoso spoiled darlings are dashing underbred medical students, 
such associations must sometimes jar upon us in fiction. As 
for tho young ladies who inhabit the Red House, their personal 
attractions go far to conciliate the too fastidious judgment that is 
outraged by their boisterous spirits and unconventional indis¬ 
cretions. Wo see every reason to suppose that Mr. Douglas is at 
home with the habits of the people he is writing about. Bat 
it startles us far more than it apparently startled her parents 
and brother when a young lady makes an appointment 
for a Long day with her lover in the city of Edinburgh; 
travels with him by train; shows herself with him in an 
open fly in the principal thoroughfares; and is ready indeed 
to consent to be married offhand, were special licences to be 
purchased like wedding-rings, a* the pair in their innocence fondly 
imagined. We can couceive a gentleman irresistibly tempted by 
a vision of beauty slumbering in a hay-field, and rousing her by the 
audacious kiss he lightly dropped on her lips. Whether she was 
sufficiently fascinated to forgive him the freedom was a matter 
that might be settled between themselves. But, the gentleman 
being a gentleman and a man of the world as well, we ean 
hardly imagine his signalizing hie introduction to a pretty girl of 
some position by rough practical joking; nor can we understand 
her grown-up brother entering into the spirit of the thing when 
paper streamers had been attached by fish-hooks to the luxuriant 
back hair of his pretty sister. 

The story is chanuterist ically unconventional in the way in which 
it opens. Madge Kosewell, tho heroine, has dropped into tho work¬ 
shop of Robert Ileron, the hero, on a friendly visit. Robert 
Heron is a carpenter in a good w ay of business, and Miss Itosewoll 
has come ostensibly on a business errand. But the pair are con¬ 
versing on the easiest possible terms, and the conversation has 
turned on playing the fiddle. Robert is strictly respect fill at 
first, notwithstanding the encouragement he receives; but Madge's 
pretty gestures and captivating attitudes are too much for his philo¬ 
sophy m she makes unsophisticated attempts at bringing so methin g 
like melody out of the instrument. She is profuse m apologise 
when she has let his cherished Cremona foil; lie is kneeli ng at her 
feet, where he has stooped to pick it up ? when audfonlyha is 
overpowered by temptation ana opportunity. “ It w|« 10 long 
step from Heron's knees to his feet.; he put hie arms roundTier 
waist, rose, and kissed her." Alarm, if not repentance, follows 
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quickly on the mah act j he fears he has offended poet forgiveness, 
iiut be had quite mistakeu the young lady ho lmd to do with; 
and indeed, unluckily for himself, ho never does come to uudewtand 
hor. Madge in reality vriw rather taken by his spirit, nor did she 
greatly object to the mu brace# The result is that they begin to 
argue the matter, and she leaves tho workshop the carpenter's lx.'* 
trothed. With an onpgumeut entered into on the threshold of 
the romance, it is clear that the course of their loves can¬ 
not bo intended to How smoothly. It is true that Heron 
is no common carpenter. Ho is come of tin old family that 
has been decaying for tho last generation or two; but his father 
is schoolmaster of the town, and in believed to have bwu ac¬ 
cumulating, property in the course of a penurious existence. And 
.Robert himself 1ms Wn saving money, and Hunching out iutouMm- 
totiona in tim be&—!M dhtM*: J tosewcll is tbo provost of tlio 

prides himself on hie fortune and bin style of living. 
4, Th his case, moreover, “ the grey mare is tbo better horse,” and 
Mrs. Roar well is looking high for her pretty daughter. And we 
arc inclined to agree with the lady in swing something objectionably 
incongruous in the notion of tho carpcntor from next door pre¬ 
senting himself solemnly at the stately Red House as suitor for 
the bund of the provost's beautiful daughter, for though, iu tho 
words of tho bard, a man may ho a man lbr a’ that, yet the Rose- j 
wells have taken their staud on their gentility, and worthy Robert i 
Heron shows to great disadvantage in tho sombre Sunday suit 
that sits so awkwardly upon him, brightened though it may bo by 
a gorgeous necktie. Ho, if ho hus sot his heart oil the volatile Madge, 
wo feel that ho lias boon more fortunate than might hnvo been 
expected when ho wius her parents’reluctant assent to tho engage¬ 
ment, although they stipulate, for a probation of a couple of years. 
Other conditions that are imposed oil him sound unreasonable, and 
even unnatural, as coming from a prudent man like Provost 
Rosowoll, except indeed for tho purposes of a novel, llorun is to 
renounce tho flourishing business which premises him a speedy 
and handsome independence; und us a step to Ibrtuuo is sent, out 
to America by his future father-in-law to inspect some Canadian 
oil-wells in which tho latter is deeply interested. However, his 
temporary absence gives the young lady tbo opportunity of being 
untrue to him, besides ugitating us with a variety of episodes more 
or loss dramatic and sensational. The steamer on which ho em¬ 
barks founders at midnight in mid ocean. His cousin Edna—by 
tho way, she sails in his company unchapcroncd, although young 
and handsome and hopelessly in love with him—tignali/.cs lier 
devotion by a sublime sacrifice which saves his Ilf- at the cost of 
her own. ITe makes a long ocean voyage in au open bout, going 
through all the extremities of pri\ alien, and escaping a death of 
agony by the skin of his teeth; and llnally he makes his unwel¬ 
come reappearance iu his native country, scaring Madge and her 
family like a ghost from the other world! 

Take him all in all, Robert Heron is decidedly the best 
character iu the book. Though a sensible man, ho constantly 
does foolish things, but then his passion for Madge is at the bottom 
of them all. He is straightforward and manly, aud resolute to a 
fault, except where she is concerned. The greatest of the mistakes 
he has made was in permitting himself to think of her in earnest. 
We can sue from the beginning, what he wilfully blinds himself to, 
that she never really cares fur him. Hlioacceptsliisadriiiration because 
it is tho lirst that bus been offered to her in earnest; but, although 
she is quite capable of enjuviug a flirtation with a carpenter, it 
seems to us somewhat forced to make her think seriously of marry¬ 
ing him. She hoe been brought, up by a vain and empty-bended 
mother who has done everything in tho world to spoil her; and she 
is vain aud volatile enough herself in all conscience. Perhaps poor 
Robert Heron might be right in thinking he consulted his mis¬ 
tress's taste when he disfigured himself with a Haunting tie. But 
she was just tho girl to be extremely sensitive as to the creases 
in the ill-made Sunday coat that was only produced on high 
days and holidays. No one of his speeches appealed more strongly 
to her feelings than that iu which no held out the hope of being 
able'to provide her with a little vehicle of her own; but for that 
very reason we cannot understand how she should ever reconcile 
herself to the humble position of his wile. But, if Heron is deluded, 
the reader knows well what is coming; and when Mr. Muule. Lord 
Oulhawk's new “ factor,” appears on the scene, we fuel sure he has 
only to throw tho handkerchief to her. So it proves; and when 
once this Mr. Maulu lias leisurely mode up his mind tho courtship 
makes rapid progress, One of its incidents is extremely character¬ 
istic. When it is known in tho Rose well family that this well- 
connected gentleman admires Madge, hor brother, tho medical 
student, playfully forges an invitation to Madge from Maule; she 
drives to her ndmirerfc country house, accompanied only by » 
younger sister, and, when mutual explanations clear up the mis¬ 
take, the girls remain and have a merry time of it. The author 
evidently means to make Mania an unpleasant character, und he 
succeeds; but we doubt whether he intends the agent to be in such 
bad style as ho undoubtedly is. Maul© might well have fallen a 
victim, like Heron, to the* fascinations of Modgo; hut before he 
knew her he made himself lumpy in the company of those 
unlicked and underbred cubs her brothers. He is given to 
swaggering offensively on the strength of ^ his superior po¬ 
sition, und does uot at all impress ua with the idea ot a 
man who has lived in tbo best Loudon society. We see enough 
of Edna Heron, whose life is blighted by Robert's blindness to 
her feeling (she has been brought up under the same roof with 
him),to know that she deserved a bettor.fate; yet with all her 
merits and charms wo are made to understand easily enough how 


her cousin should have failed to he attracted by her. Old Mr, 
KosewoU, a weak, well-meaning mau, a fond father and hen¬ 
pecked husband, is very true to nature as husband, father, friend, 
and citizen. But, although ho is represented as shrewd, and wo 
lind him in possession of a good fortune, our faith in hie bigsineClf 
qualifications is entirely shaken in the course of our acquaintance. 
\Vo havo scon how lupencotirnged Heron to throw up & good busi¬ 
ness, by way of quail tying himself, in u worldly point of View, for the 
hand of lii?* daughter; aud we leurn subsequently that this Canny 
Scotchman lias sunk every shilling of a very considerable fortune 
in the bottomless depths of Canadian oil-wells. Mr. Dou^tas, 
by the way, makes free two of contemporary topics of fjfpisft- 
tu>ii, transferring thoir dialiuclhu feature* to his pages prectjfely 
«s recent, event.* have familiarized us with them. Tho scandal of 
tin' Canadian wells story is given in exact detail; all the author 
ha.* done is to suppress the real names of the parties mixed up in it \ 
while tho collision which sinks tho American steamer Vicksburg, 
w ith Her abandonment, bv the vessel that caused the catastrophe, 
ia borrowed flow tho affair of the Nortffleet aud the Mutillo, 
What ho excels iu is his local descriptions; wo seeiu to recognize 
the thriving little town iu the Lot hi axis, looking out over the broad 
prospect of tho firth, with the ancient abbey converted into tho 
parish church. Aud although tlm country in the immediate neigh- 
bom hood is loo highly cultivated to be picturesque, yet he make.* 
pleasant pictures of tbo Crannmils’ farm of Newbnnis, with tho 
\elhnv light falling on (he hay-fields and tho fariu-buildings. on 
the hills behind uml iho brill in front; with the honeysuckles 
creeping round tho narrow cuM-iuoids, and the tall hollyhocks ill 
the oM-licdiinued garden. To sum up, we should say that Mr. 
Douglas has good gifts of description, with tho happy knack of 
fi lling a slnry pleasantly ■ -ft knack which will probably develop 
with tho experience which will advantageously increaso hie 
knowledge of tho world. 


Errata. —In last week's Saturday Kr.vmv, page 422, column 1, 
line 6, for u after ” read 11 before." In p. 433, c. 2, l. 2, for 
“ not ” rend “ best.” 
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THE SESSION TO EASIER. 

T HE only political section which cun derive satisfaction 
from tne conduct of afl&irs from the meeting of Par. 
liamcnt to tho Easter recess must consist of members of 
the Opposition who may be injudiciously eager to return 
to office. In its own interests the Liberal party had better 
wait for & time, thongh its organization has been partially 
restored by the blunders of the Government. On more tlian 
one occasion Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe have proved their 
ability to compete with Mr. Disraeli in the art of offend¬ 
ing and irritating the feelings of the House of Commons ; 
but rashness and imprudence are more readily condoned 
when they are committed by independent members. Two 
.party contests on the Fugitive Slave Circular and tho Suez 
Canal purchase awaited the Government at the beginning 
of the Session. The announcement in the Queen's Speech 
of a Bill for altering the Royal Title at first attracted 
little attention, though it was destined ultimately to pro- 
dace tho gravest embarrassment which Mr. Disraeli has 
encountered since his accession to office. The debates on 
the Fugitive Slave question^ and on tho Commission of 
Inquiry proposed by the Government confirmed tho uni¬ 
versal impression that both the successive Circulars were 
objectionable. Lord Debey, on tho first night of the 
Session, violated a laudable rule by attributing the re¬ 
sponsibility of the first Circular to the Law Officers of 
tho time at which it was issued. Lord Palmerston's 
unvarying practice of shielding all his advisers and 
agents was more prudent, as well as more generous. Mr. 
Disraeli more adroitly affected to adopt the responsibility 
of the document, although ho at tho same time declared 
tlmt he had never seen it before it was published in tho 
newspapers. If the Ministers had not been in haste to 
devolve on their subordinates the blame which attached 
to themselves, the candour of the Attorney-General 
would havo relieved them from the necessity of dis¬ 
claiming any share in tho Circular. The Attorney- 
General maintained in the House of Commons the 
same doctrine which he had embodied in tho first 
Circular; and if his interpretation of the law was 
questionable, his consistency contrasted favourably with 
the timidity of hiB colleagues. Tho second Circular was, 
as Lord Derry stated in the House of Lords, issued under 
the high authority of the Lord Chancellor. Tho proposi¬ 
tions.Slaw which it involgBd were still in some respects 
; and it has never been shown that there was 
a sdracient reason for any publication of the kind. Some 
points of international law are most conveniently left in 
obscurity, especially in cases where the claims of foreign 
nations conflict with English opinion or prejudice. The 
assaults of tho Opposition on the Government would have 
been more efieofciyjt if it had not been shown that the 
Indian Government under Lord Northbrook, and the 
Foreign Office when administered by Lord Clarendon, had 
anticipated the policy which tho present Government 
vainly attempted to disclaim. Tn the closing debate on 
the subject the Lord Chancellor surprised tho House of 
Lords and the country by adopting the extreme anti- 
slavery doctrine m the expression of a hope that foreign 
States should be warned, before an English man-of-war 
tutored* their potto, that it might become an asylum for 
fugitive slaves. The agitation on the subset, which bad 
always been in some degree artificial, has since subsided. 

In the debates on tj^e Suez Canal the Government had a 
winning game ter p¥y, though the .subsequent course of 
eve ^ih Egypt has abated tbe flfttasftiction with which its 
* was at first regarded. Tjfie extraordinary incapacity 


to understand public fooling which Beeras to indicate Mr. 
Lowe's ignorance of human nature was conspicuously exhi¬ 
bited in an elaborate criticism of the financial operations 
by which the money for tho purchase had bean provided. 
An inquiry into the details of the transaction, though in 
itself perfectly legitimate, was utterly irrelevant to the 
main issue on which the House of Commons was required to 
decide. In his eagerness to censure the Government Mr. 
Lowe left Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues in possession of 
tho credit of a political measure of seasonable boldness. 
Mr. Gladstone committed the same error of directing (uut 
attack against the machinery of tho purchase, while it was 
evident that his main objection was to the principle of an 
active and ambitious policy. The feeling of the House was 
so heartily in favour of tho Government that neither of 
the ex-MiniBters ventured to proceed to a.division. In a 
later stage of the business the Foreign Office committed 
the grave indiscretion of publishing a confidential corre¬ 
spondence with Sir Daniel Large, who has long repre¬ 
sented the Suez Canal Compauy in England. The 
publication was unnecessary and useless, except for the 
purpose of proving that the Liberal Government had 
declined an unauthorized overture for the purchase of the 
Canal. Both Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli aggravated 
the grave error which had been committed by defending in 
either Honse a deliberate violation of the plainest rules of 
official morality. M. pe Lessees had already furnished a 
sufficient comment on tho violation of confidence by per¬ 
emptorily dismissing the agent who had displayed undue 
regard for English and commercial interests. 

The miscarriages of the Admiralty provided occasion for 
a not uninstructive debate. Mr. uoschen discussed the 
loss of the Vanguard, the court-martial, and tho discon¬ 
tinuance of further proceedings, in a full and temperate 
speech. Mr. Ward Hunt’s defence was spirited and effec¬ 
tive, though it has not altered tho goueral opinion that 
a second court-martial ought to have been held. The 
House of Commons has since been occupied on more 
than ono occasion with scientific controversies on ironclad 
and unarmoured ships, large and small, with the result 
of feeling a conscious inability to decide between Mr. 
Reed and three or four skilled critics who partially or 
wholly dissent from his opinions. The increased esti¬ 
mates for the navy were adopted without serious oppo¬ 
sition, and Mr. Harpy's proposals of increased pay* to 
the army had been approved by anticipation. Tho Budget 
was the necessary consequence of the large expendi¬ 
ture which had been already sanctioned by tho House. 
Although the receipts of the last year havo exceeded tho 
estimates, the elasticity of the revenue bus since tho winter 
no longer maintained itself; and it has boon thought ne¬ 
cessary to impose additional taxation on tho Income-tax 
payers, who are now habitually expected to supply all de¬ 
ficiencies in tho national income. Thof have reason to 
complain that no Chancellor of tho Exchequer has the 
courago to provide a reserve fund out of the proceeds of 
prosperous yours. 

The House of Commons has boon for some time m st 
ongaged on the details of the Merchant Shipping Bill, 
which has fortunately not been treated as a party, 
measure. Mr. Plimsoll has obtained some concessions 
from the Government, but his proposal of a odknpuL 
sory official survey of unclassed ships has not beta, 
adopted. In the House of Lords the Chancellor* has 
completed the fabric of thp Judicature Act by the 
establiahmont of a Supreme Court^of 4ppeal- The 
House of Lords, which nominally retinas the jurisdiction, 
is reinforced by Lords of Appeal hqldmg official/peerages*, 
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who will also fill vacancies which may occur among the | 
paid Judges of the Judicial Committee. The compromise 
between the claims of the House of Lords and the schemes 
of more thoroughgoing law reformers has on iho whole 
been received with satisfaction. Lord S.MJSuntr lias 
carried hie Oxford University Bill through its successive 
stages without serious opposition, though its provisions 
have been freely criticized. Ilia anxiety to promote the 
study of science will be more popular in tlie House of 
Commons than his solicitude for the preservation of cle¬ 
rical endowments. One of the most animated debates 
of the Session occurred on l^ord Halifax's motion in 
censure of Lord Salisuvuv's interference with the Govern¬ 
ment ol‘ India. In language of unusual severity the 
Secretary of Statu had reproved the. Viurkuy and his 
Couucil, both for passing their Budget at Simla and for 
reducing other taxes without dealing with tho Customs 
duties on cotton. In tho same despatch Lord Salisbury 
required that all important measures should in future he 
submitted to himself before they were proposed to the 
Council, aud Lord Ham kax and tho Duke of Anmn. 
strongly remonstrated aguinst tho project of governing 
India in Downing Street. Lord JjAwiilnci: added that he 
would not have obeyed such an order if ho laid received it 
as Governor-General. Lmxl Salisbury quoted despatches 
both from Lord Halifax and from the Duke ol‘ Argyll 
which seemed to be not less imperious than his own; but 
it was doubtful whether his systematic assertion of supreme 
power had been anticipated by his predecessors. The 
general impression produced by the debate was that it 
would be convenient not to deliuo too strictly the limits of 
power between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. In 
ease of collision tho authority of the Government at homo 
must prevail; but restrictions on the power of the Viceroy 
ought to bo carefully and habitually disguised. 

The unfortunate Royal Titles Bill and Mr. Disraeli’s 
still more unlucky speeches are too fresh in general recol¬ 
lection to bo profitably recapitulated. From the first in¬ 
troduction of tho measure to the recess, t-u unpopularity 
of tho project constantly increased, nor could the wonderful 
blunders of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe change the 
current of opinion. Air. Lowe in tho first debate took 
occasion to ltuniud the House llmt India might at sonio 
future time bo lost. Mr. Gladstone was profoundly disturbed 
by the dread of interibronee with the independent Indian 
potentates, of whom not a single specimen can bo found. A 
more casual illustration of Air. Gladstone's strange ignor¬ 
ance of all external affairs was furuUiied by liis expression 
of a doubt whether tho Gorman Hupmcor was still King of 
Prussia. That a Prussian Parliament regularly meets 
under tho Kino is known to every newspaper reader in 
England; but, as Air. Gladstone lately repeated, Loudon 
newspapers uro only to bo treated with contempt. What¬ 
ever nonsense might bo talked by his opponents, Air. 
Disraeli improved on their blunders. Not perhaps finding 
himself at liberty to explain his motives for introducing 
tho Bill, ho defended it by tho wildest extemporaneous 
reasons. In the least wise speech over delivered by a 
Minister, ho stated that the title of Empress was used in a 
school-book and in uu almanac; find then, observing that 
the House was offended by las frivolity', be suddenly devised 
the theory that the assumption of the Imperial title would 
oporatc as a salutary defiance t.o Russia. Air. Djsralli's 
colleagues in tho House of Lords nuturally abstained from 
reproducing his fantastic arguments. The Loud Chancel¬ 
lor exhibited his well-known forensic ability in the most 
plausible apology for the Bill which has yet been delivered ; 
but tho division on Lord Shaftehmjuy’s motion was more 
significant than tho debate. Eight dukes and many 
habitual courtiers voted in the minority of ninoty-ono 
Against one burred and thirty-seven which protested 
against a vulgar and impolitic innovation. 


EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 

A LTHOUGH tho relations of the French Government 
to Frenchmen asking for its assistance are very 
difVe-ent from anything known here, and things can bo 
done at Paris which would be thought impossible in 
London, yofc the French Foreign Office is now managed 
with far too much caution and good sense to permit a 
serions danger to be lightly incurred. The French 
Government has done far more to help the Khkdivh than 
the English Cabinet could have ventured to do in face of 


tho sharp Parliamentary criticism to which it would have 
been exposed, and in view of the reluctance of the English 
public to see England assume vague responsibilities with 
regard to foreign finance. Tho request of the Khedivj* t 
for the appointment of Commissioners by Engird, Frai&e, 
aud Italy was fnot at Paris with a prompt acceptance, 
mid tho French Government oven went so far as to 
its influence with Paris bankers to send to Loudon 
tin* sum necessary to meet tho payment of tho April 
coupons of Egyptian bonds. A Government which uses 
its influence iu this way has to pay for using it, and 
directly or indirectly any loss sustained by tho bankers in 
1 ho (rausaetion will havo to be raado good by the State. 
But when the really critical moment came, and it had 
to l>e decided what Franco would do to save Egypt 
from bankruptcy, prudence prevailed. If England Would 
do something, then France also would do something; bat 
if England buttoned up her pockets, France would bo 
equally cautious. All the preliminary arrangements had 
been made for the issue iu Franco of a new gigantic 
Egyptian loan, largo enough to relieve the Khedive from 
the pressure of the floating debt, and to re-establish the 
credit of the French societies, who are holders, it is said, 
of this debt to tho amount of one-third of the total. 
But it is ono thing to issue a loan and another to 
get it taken, and it is obvious that an investor must 
have fioiuo very strong motive to take bonds at par 
which at the very host can be only on an equality with 
others which ho sees quoted at a discount of fifty per 
cent. Sumo chan go must be introduced totally altering 
tho mode in which a possible investor would regard the 
investment. Such a change could be introduced only in 
two ways—cither by Franco assuming a protectorate over 
Egypt, or by tho French Government so encouraging in¬ 
vestors that they would bo sure that they would be pro¬ 
tected against loss. The first plan wa8 one of enormous 
hazard. It is impossible not to st o that sooner or later a 
collision between France and England would bo inevitable 
if Franco bought that kiud of control over Egypt which 
eouhl alone mve her from the reproach of having made a 
1 financial blunder. Even a joint, protectorate would in the 
long run have been almost us dangerous as tho solo pro- 
tod urate of France, for endless causes of dispute would 
arise when the details of administration came to be carried 
out. As, however, England declined altogether all sug¬ 
gestions of anything approaching to a joint protectorate, 
these remoter risks had not to bo considered, and Duke 
Dhoaxes scarcely needed to consider before rejecting the 
plan of France acting alone. Tho other course open 
to the Government was to give such encouragement to tho 
now loan that investors would have a reasonablo right to 
say that, if a disaster happened, those who had led them 
into it must indemnify thorn. This is not an imaginary 
case. Under tho Second Empire a Alexican loan was 
brought out ko strongly supported by tho Government, 
so crammed down tho tlirouts of tho rural public by 
zealous funeiionuries, that after the collapse of Maximilian 
tlio Fruiit li Government had to compensate the bond¬ 
holders. But what was possible then is not possible 
now. The present Government has tho virtue and the 
timidity of a Government which knows that it is on 
its good behaviour, and it is too honestly Republican to 
think of rivalling tho audacious louts of Imperial finance. 
Tho investors, too, would remember that tho Empire had a 
promise of durability, aud that Llio sovei*eign who got the 
Mexican bondholders into a scrape lived to be tho sovereign 
who got them out of it; whereas now a Ministry may 
change any day, and the successors of tho present Govern¬ 
ment might not. think themselves at all bound by the 
foolish and unauthorized acts of those who had gone before 
them. 

The French Government made it sufficiently clear that 
its final decision was not to commit itself irretrievably in any 
rash support of tho Khedive. But it is probably also true 
that the Khedive himself ultimately summoned courage 
to act for himself and to take what he considered to be 
the best line for his own interests. He appears to be sin¬ 
cerely anxious to pay his debts, and he may with satisfac¬ 
tion compare bis past history with that of his {Suzerain, 
and reflect that he spent the money he borrowed on b» 
country, mid not in the main on himself. He else is said 
to be now willing to retrench—-to step wotfat, reduce his 
army, reform his civil service, and generally to be a * good 
a Khedive as he knows how to be. One 'greaM^v' 
on bis resources has been stopped by tho ooUapfcr'of 
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Turkey, ns it seems to be agreed on all hands that 
fcba favour of the Porte is no longer worth his buying. 
Nor is he indisposed to' let it be known what money 
Jie gets in and h<?w it is applied. He has no objection 
a) even th$ straitest sect of European accountants. ^ But 
he naturally does not relish being protected. He is willing 
to act rightly, but he vaults his right actions to bo lookod 
on as proceeding from himself, and not forced on him. He 
would like to settle his floating debt, and yet to keep up 
some show of independence. Under these circumstances 
it is not perhaps very strange that he should have started 
on his independent course by selecting a mild and gentle 
form of beginning his bankruptcy. He has simply ordered 1 
that the Tre asury Bills maturing now shall stand over for 
three months, and carry seven per cent, interest. If ho 
can treat a port of the floating debt in this way, he may be 
able to treat the whole in tho same way. He may convert 
the floating debt into a permanent seven per cent, loan 
by the easy process of ordering that it shall so be con¬ 
verted. This is, no doubt, a species of bankruptcy, lie 
may perhaps, by doing this, be making the best provi¬ 
sion for his creditors generally that it is in bis 
power to make; but he will not the less have promised 
one thing and performed another. If a ruler can by a 
stroke of his pen fund at a moderate rate of interest 
Treasury bills of a short date bearing a vory high rato of 
interest, be may go on and alter to his advantage the rate 
of interest which the different classes of his funded debt 
at present boar. Perhaps, however, there is no other way 
out of his difficulties than that which he has begun to 
adopt. He can only pay as much as he can. It will need 
very good management and much self-control on his part 
to pay seven per cent, to his creditors all round, and 
perhaps the beat and fairest thing ho can do is to divide 
equally that which his revenues permit him to distribute, 
lu tho course of time,if tho stipulated interest should be regu¬ 
larly paid, ami if ho made it evident that ho was doing every¬ 
thing in his power to reduce his expenditure, increase his 
revenues, and pay his creditors, whilo all that he professed 
to do was vouched by tho testimony of trustworthy 
European accountants, he might so far restore his credit that 
tho securities now held by his creditors would increase in 
value until tho price represented something not far distant 
from the sums actually advanced to him. 

An unexpected and perhaps prematuro discussion was 
raised on Tuesday by Sir Drummond Wolff os to the 
management of tho Suez Canal. It appears to pain him 
to find that a Conservative Government is, after all, uot 
much bolder and grander in its foreign policy than a 
Liberal ont*; and no thinks that tho Ministry has been 
unduly frightened by the criticisms of tho Opposition. The 
Cabinet would get on very well if it would think only of 
its ardent and faithful majority; but it may get into 
great discredit if it listens to tho counsels of its weak- 
kneed friends—a description which, if meant to apply to 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe, is equally picturesque and 
original. Tho particular act of audacity, however, which 
Sir Drummond Wolff advocates is, wo aro glad to find, not 
tho bolstering up of a rotten stale of finance, but merely 
the furl her purchase of Canal shares regardless of expense. 
He is also of opinion that England ought to havo a much 
larger share in the management of the Canal than, so far 
as is known, is likely to be&ficcorded her by M. de Lessen. 
Sir Stafford Northcote replied with much cautions good 
eetiso. He reminded the House that in much that refers to 
the use of the Canal there are many different inten sts 
to be consulted, And that the assent, not only of tho 
Khedive, but of the Sultan, may havo to be obtained. 
Towards tho close of the debate ho gavo a conditional 
undertaking, which Sir Drummond Wolff seems to have 
construed into a distinct pledge, that before iho meeting 
of the Canal shareholders in May an opportunity would bo 
afforded to Parliament of considering the position in tho 
administration of the Canal to which England may be hold 
to be entitled. The Government must be supposed to know 
its own business best, but it would seem to be likely 
to throw great difficulties in the way of a satisfactory 
arrangement if its terms were debated in Parliament 
before they ore concluded. Ardent Conservatives might 
be expected to have as much confidence in their leadors 
as is tbit by the general public, and to credit them with a 
capacity for settling how many English Directors there 
shall be/aad what sains shall be spent on current repairs 



of the shares already taught, and entering ipto 
bination or plan for raising the prico of Egyptian securities 
and making tho Khedive happy at the expense of England 
in spite of his bygone imprudences, attention was keenly 
fixed on their acts. But when they are merely engaged 
in milking the purchase they havo effected with general 
approbation us beneficial to England as circumstances will 
admit, even the strongest-kneed of their friends might be 
content to let them alone. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 

T HE rejection by the American Senate of the nomina* 
tion of Mr. Dana as Minister to England will in some 
degree console Mr. Butler for the suspension of his own 
political career. No Senator can have doubted that Mr. 
Butler's charge agamsfc Mr. Dana waa the result of per 
sonal resentment. At a time when Mr. Butler was th- 
trusted adviser of the President and the leader of the 
Republican party in tho Houser, Mr. Dana gavo expression 
to the convict ions of nil respectable Americans by opposing 
him as a candidate for one of the electoral divisions 
of Massachusetts. Tho party organization proved too 
strong for an independent candidate, and Mr. Dana 
no longer formally recognized as a Republican; but hip 
protest had probably some effect in stimulating the reac¬ 
tion which produced tho defeat of Butlke at the election 
for the present Congress. AVlien, in consequence of receu! 
scandals, tho President thought it expedient to appoint a 
man of character and education to the vacant post. In¬ 
attention whs naturally directed to the opponent of Butler . 
and the majority of the Senate felt fhat, by ratifying tho 
nomination, they would uttirni tho doctrine that, personal 
merit was a higher qualification than party orthodoxy. The 
issue was raised hetwycu honesty and independence on out¬ 
side, and corruption and faction, as personified in Mr. 
Butler, on the oil,or. The decision of the Mortons ami 
CoNKLiNoa could not be doubtful; but still it is surprising 
thut the Senate should unnecessarily advertise its prater 
once of that class of politicians of which Mr. Butlkk is tin 
notorious type. The President has for the most par 
acted in perfect harmony with the dominant section 
the Semite. No functionary in the Union is less open 
to tho charge of puritanical scruples; but Mr. Morton, 
Air. Conklino, and Mr. Cameron thought it necessary to 
remind him that ho wns not at liberty to deviate in an\ 
single instance from his .accustomed path. It is not impos¬ 
sible that the scandalous adherence of the Senate to the 
precedents of political corruption may cause a schism in 
tho Republican party. The Democratic Senators lost a 
great opportunity when they factiously concurred in tin 
vote by which tho nomination of Mr. Dana was rejected. 

About tho sumo .time the Republicans of the State o> 
Now York held their Convention at Syracuse for the pur¬ 
pose of choosing delegates to the Presidential Convention 
at. Cincinnati. Tho t'riendB of Mr. CoNKLiNG, having u 
majority of tho State Convention, proposed at the fir si 
meeting that tho Convention should adopt the Standing 
Orders of the New York Assembly. The meaning of the 
Resolution was that debate might at any time bo stopped 
by tho process of moving the previous question. The 
minority proposed an amendment to tho effect that Hie 
Convention should bo governed by the rules of the New 
York Senate, which admit of no previous question. The 
stronger party, having succeeded in the preliminary trial ol 
strength, then nominal cd a Comm it tee on Resolutions. It wa *• 
intended that the Committee should report in favour of an 
instruction to the delegates to support Mr. Conk UNO at Cin¬ 
cinnati ; but the opposition had prod need some effect on the 
lumbers; and ultimately Mr. Conklino* wu* only recom- 
mended to tho choice of the Federal Convention, while the 
delegates were allowed to exercise their own discretion. 
Mr. Curtis, the principal opponent of Mr. Conklino, was 
considered to have achieved a triumph; and probably the 
delegates will profit by the license which has been con¬ 
ceded to vote for any candidate who may seem Fkely to 
succeed. Mr. Conklino may not improbably secure # con¬ 
siderable munbfer of votes, even if he fails to obtAr the 
nomination. Few politicians represent more faithfulj* the 
political system which lias for many yearn past prevailed 
in the United States. Since bis election to tho Senate 
Mr. Conklino has disposed of the Federal pat ronag e in 
New York, and he is consequently supportou by office¬ 
holders and expectants of office. STo candidate for the 
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place may be, more implicitly trusted to discourage any 
organic change in the mode of appointing public func¬ 
tionaries. The framers of the Constitution, who were bent 
^'itb almost pedantic eagerness on the object of rendering 
the Legislature independent of the Executive, and the con¬ 
stituency independent of both, would bo astonished to learn 
that the holders of office now in a groat measure control 
elections. Mr. Conklinq some months since organized the 
Federal officeholders in Now York for tbo re-election of 
General Grant. Since it has been known that a third 
term is impracticable, Mr. Conkling has become the legiti¬ 
mate heir of the official vote. The State Convention, which 


supports his claim to the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, represents almost exclusively tbo incumbents 
of Federal offices. An old-fashioned rotten borough was 
scarcely more independent of public opinion than tho 
managers of the enormous mass of voters who elect 
the President of tho United States. Those Republicans 
who have now for a long time disapproved of the 
corrupt tendencies of the party havo taken warning 
by their defeat at the last Presidential election. There 
will be neither a Convention of dissident Republicans, 
nor an attempt to form a coalition with tho Democrats. 
Tho Cincinnati Convention will formally represent tho 
party; but it is not certain that its recommendations will 
bo adopted by the constituencies. If tho Democrats could 
select an upright aud creditable candidate, they would bo 
reinforced by many seccders from tho Republican ranks. 
Unfortunately Mr. Tilden, who would bo tho most re¬ 
spectable candidate for the Democratic nomination, is 
thought to be too honest and too plaitiBpoken on tho 
question of currency. While tho Republicans aro com¬ 
paring tho respective merits of Mr. Conkling and Mr. 
Hautranft, the Democrats are engaged in tho more arduous 
task of composing a declaration of principles. Thu West 
will not vote for a supporter of specie currency, nor the 
East for an advocate of inflation. Hut for tho currency 
difficulty the Democrats would almost certainly succeed; 
but their internal divisions arc deeper than tho mere 
personal schisms of the Republicans. 

If tho contemporaneous domestic history of the Union 
is not flattering to tho national self-cornploceucy, the resuits 
of the Washington Treaty may still be regarded with 
patriotic satisfaction. Tho damages which were extorted 
from England under the Geneva Award were professedly 
assessed on evidence of losses sustained by private citizens. 
It was expressly ruled that neither Government could, 
under tho Treaty, recover damages against the other. Tho 
agents of tho United StateB asked on behalf of privato 
claimants, and recovered for their clients, 3,000,000^ on 
proofs satisfactory to that remarkable tribunal. As soon as j 
the litigatiou was concluded it occurred to some members j 
of the House of Representatives that it would be a master- j 
piece of smartness to repudiate at homo demands which 
had been successfully preferred by the American repre¬ 
sentatives at Genova. Tho claims, which were probably 
in many cases unfounded or extortionate, wore for the first 
time subjected to a rigorous scrutiny, aud there is still a 
large undivided balance which muBt apparently have been 
paid in excess of just demands by tbo unfortunate English 
Government. A inomber of the House of Commons, not 
unnaturally shocked by a paradoxical proceeding, lias asked 
a question about the undisposed surplus, but it is not 
necessary for the English Government to trouble itself with 
the obliquities of American politics. If one rule was 
applied to England and another to tho nativo claimant, 
the anomaly is not discreditable to the English Government. 
A more difficult question may probably arise through the 
delay of the United States in complying with the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty in tho matter of the Canadian 
Fisheries. Mr. Hamilton Fish cannot bo persuaded to take 
any active steps, and tho Canadians in vain complain that 
no redress can be obtained either by their own exertions or 
through the representations of the Foreign Office. The 
Secretary of State has lately devised the remarkable ex¬ 
cuse that the English Government has not complied with 
the provisions of the treaty by recommending to foreign 
Governments the notorious Washington Rules. As the 
Gove. nmcut of tho United States is equally in default, the 
audacity of tho pretext- requires no comment. American 
diplomacy has often been tortuous and overbearing; nor is 
it likoly to have become more deferential or accommodating 
since the submission which was extracted at Washington. 
Jt is also ittssible that, like every other branch of American 
.^ministration, tho Department of State may bo influenced 


by the approaching Presidential election* A high-handed 
denial of justice to England and Canada would be more 
certainly popular than any domestic policy. 


ENGLAND AND GRANGE. 

rpHE visit of Lord Derby to Duke Decazes on his way 
JL from Germany through Paris was awaited with the 
last faint flutters of a dying hope by those who persuaded 
themselves that, when the two Ministers met, something 
wonderful would bo contrived to help Egypt and allay the 
terrors of tho Bourse. This result of tho interview was 
not attained, simply because it was impossible. Egypt and 
those who have helped or spoiled Egypt mast go through 
their very unpleasant quarter of an hour os well as they 
can. But Lord Dkuby’b visit was not altogether fruitless- 
If it did not cause, it at least coincided with, a significant 
change that has passed over the spirit of French journalism. 
The notion that to help Egypt was to annoy England, and 
was therefore a course of action made desirable by con¬ 
siderations of patriotic pride, died away after it bad for a 
very short time found expression in the utterances of ardent 
journalists. That, under circumstances in which French 
susceptibility might havo been easily awakened, there 
was so littlo response to the appeal made to the 
national jealousy of Eugland, marks how times are 
changed. It really seems as if tho famous last cartridge 
of Waterloo had been burnt. It cannot be said that them 
is any ecstatic friendship between the two nations just now, 
or any of that enthusiasm for a common purpose which 
awakened a temporary union during tho Crimean war. 
Special alliances generally leave something of cooluess 
behind them, and tho expcriouco of tho Crimean war is not 
likely to make us very anxious to look ou companionship 
in arms as tlio beat means of cementing our friendship with 
Franco. Nor did the part wo played during the German 
war win for ns much of the uffection of France. The 
privato benevolence of Englishmen was energetic and pro¬ 
fuse in its endeavours to relievo the suffering which the 
war caused, and it is very much to the credit of the French 
that they were grateful for wbat was done, aud showed 
themselves above resenting kindness. But the political 
action of England was too impartial to please those who 
were suffering all the evils of war. Tho feeling of France 
to England, and the feeling of England to Franco, is not 
that of friendship and intimate union so much as that of 
a good-humoured wish to get on well together. Under tho 
influence of habit and of increasing intercourse, the old 
idea that whatever the one nation gained the other lost 
has gradually died away. A conviction has sprung up that 
there is room for both in the world if they will but take 
things pleasantly as they come. It is found that for tho 
most part these wishes are substantially in harmony. Tbo 
same causes iu a large degree determine the policy of both 
countries, and each constantly exercises a strong, though 
not very lively, influence on the other. 

To the adoption by France of a moderate and sensible 
foreign policy since the war no ono has contributed more 
than Duke Deca/.kn, and Lord Derby adequately represents 
what has now become the traditional foreign policy of 
England. Whatever may be the Ministry, it deals with 
foreign questions on the same principles and in much tho 
same way. Thero aro of course some things that one 
Ministry will do and another will not do. Within narrow 
limits each may show its own special kind of courage. The 
last Ministry had the courage to Bettlc tho Alabama diffi¬ 
culty by getting arbitrators to fine England, and the 
present Ministers had the conrage to buy the Canal shares. 
But acts liko those only betray minor differences amidst 
a general agreement. We have settled down into a 
general wish to hold our own, promote commerce, and try 
to keep things quiet among our neighbours. At first 
sight this sort of foreign policy may seem a departure 
from the old spirited policy of the Palmerston days. But 
this would be to misread the character and history of Lord 
Palmerston. He had to deal with a very different Europe 
from that in which we now live. All that England is 
anxious to see upheld was then attacked $ it is now left at 
peace, and allowed to thrive as it oan. By a vigorous 
policy, by constantly showing Russia and France, aud, in 
a less degree, Austria, that he was not to be bullied, 
he broke dow^, or at least helped to break down, a vast 
system of despotism, repression, and arrogant interference. 
England is peaceful now, because she has got wbaijpie 
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want*, and can afford not to interfere yrbm interference ! 
it generally discredited. France hot been imbued with a 
like spirit of moderation, partly by the calamities which 
n she has suffered,* and partly by the increase of good sente 
among all classes, except Socialist and Ultramontane 
fanatics. ** Every precedent of a difficulty being settled by 
the nso of a little patience and right judgment makes it 
easier to settle other questions in a similar way as they 
arise. When, more than thirty years ago, the Qucsn paid 
her first visit to Loois Philipps, French patriotism grew 
excited, because it was thought that the Kino had lowered 
his country by going to meet a Sovereign who was not 
only a guest, but a lady. That even the silliest French 
journalist should trouble himself about such a matter seems 
now as impossible as that he should be unhappy about 
the customs of an African tribe. Those who love'to look on 
tho dark side of things are fond of questioning the boasts of 
general progress; but it cannot be denied that tho world has 
made on advanoo in the art of treatiug things sensibly. When 
we treat a matter of business with France, we simply 
wish to treat it as a matter of business, and neither give nor 
tako offence. England was able to bo of some use to 
Fiance last spring at Berlin by simply dwelling on notorious 
facts, and exploding the ridiculous notion that France was 
arming for an immediate war of vengeance. We may even 
boast that we bavo got to that pitch of business-like good 
sense that we do not mind being laughed at when we feel 
we doHervo it. Tho Russians bavo naturally bee* diverted 
by Mr. Disraeli’s quaint notion of baffling them in Asia by 
giving the Queen a new name, and, with a sense of humour 
which docs them credit, they purpose, it is said, welcoming 
tho adoption of the title of Empress of India by a solemn 
declaration that they quite approve of it. To patronize us 
by applauding our now engine of hostility towards thorn 
is a fair retort on their part, even if it is to amuse them¬ 
selves at our expense. 

In spite of our increasing communications with all tho 
world, and of tho rise of other Powers to the front rank, 
France still remains tho only foreign country which really 
interests Englishmen. Every day tho telegraph.brings to 
London a summary of French news which equals the amount 
of English news in many provincial papers. The career 
of M. Gamuktta is followed here perhaps with more atten¬ 
tion than that of any English statesman. A murder 
or an accident in a French department is made as much 
of here as a murder or accident in Lancashire or Wales. 
A whole host of benevolent busybodics ore on the alert to 
. gain the first intelligence of a French river rising above its 
usual level, and so win the honour of calling a meeting and 
starting a subscription. The current literature of France 
lws not perhaps as great an influence in England as it used to 
have; but this is nob because England is not ready to under¬ 
go tho influence, but because France does not produce 
a literature adequate for the purpose. What may bo said of 
France on this head may, however, be said of other countries 
as well. The absolute dearth of youthful genius throughout 
Europe is one of the most carious features of tho age. There 
is not, so far as our recollection servos, a writer anywhere 
who has made himself famous at the age at which Lord 
Byron died. Wo ourselves look almost exclusively to one 
or two novelists and one or two poets of old standing for 
works of imagination. All we can say is that, if France 
would but bo kind enough to give us a new writer of 
genius, we should wolcomo him as gladly as if he 
had been bom in London. On the other hand, we 

may have the satisfaction of observing that the in¬ 
fluence of England on Franco becomes every thy 
more noticeable, not only in tho sphere of commcrco and in 
economical questions, but in the far more important sphere 
of general polities. For a long time it seemed as if all 
Frenchmen were like tho Bourbons, and would learn and 
forget nothing. They appeared to bo able to do nothing 
except very foolish things in tho sacred name of Order, or 
very foolish things in the sacred name of the 
Revolution. At last they seem to havo taken a start, 
and in what may be fairly termed au English direction. 
The recent elections were the work of men who seemed 
anxious to have it understood that they wore not quite so 
childish es had been supposed. It is needless to say 
that nothing more than a start has been made. The 
French are far enough still from the days of free bnt 
courteous discussion, and of an amiable Conservative Go. 
vommont gently following out Liberal principles. But, in 
spite of much petty injustice and of tho shortsighted 
s^amphs of party violence, they hm% it may be hoped, got 


so far on the right road that, instead of copying the mere 
forms of Parliamentary government, they have begun to 
see its real meaning, and to see that it, or wbatevermaj 
be deemed worthy to replace it, can only rest on the desife 
of men at once to act for themselves and to make fair allow* 
ances for others. 


PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

ET 1 TION S to the Houses of Parliament supply a con¬ 
venient text for constitutional disquisitions, because, 
like many other institutions, they survive from an earlier 
political epoch, and are gradually passing into the stage of 
fictions. Thera was a timo when a petition to Parliament 
was the only safe mode of expressing a wish for the redress 
of a grievance. In times of excitement public meetings 
held on the pretext of preparing petitions served the pur¬ 
pose of exhibiting the local strength of a party, sometimes 
not without a secondary purpose of intimidation. It is now 
more than thirty years since the House of Commons found 
it necessary to prohibit by Standing Order the debates 
which formerly arose on petitions as they were presented 
At on earlier lime tho Orders in Council which practically 
suppressed neutral trade were mainly defeated by 
Brougham’s pertinacity in denouncing them night after 
night in speeches in support of petitions. A practice 
which may eveu in Brougham’s time have been endurable 
was necessarily abandoned when the number of Parliamen¬ 
tary speakers multiplied tenfold. FeargUS O'Connor’b 
Chartist petition in 1848 was perhaps the last attempt to 
employ tho old-fashioned machinery for purposes of agita¬ 
tion ; but the form of collecting signatures, ana of 
presenting a large number of petitions on tho same 
subject, is still observed by the promoters of compulsory 
abstinence, of inspection of convents, of deceased wife's 
sisters, and of many other minor projects of legislation, 
A Committee on Petitions performs the modest and useful 
function of examining all documents of the class, and of 
reporting to the House their substance, the number of 
signatures, and any special matters which may call for 
observation. From timo to time petitioners cither attempt 
dull practical jokes, or take the opportunity of venting 
their passions and prejudices in violent language. It then 
becomes the duty of tho Committee to call the attention cf 
tho Speaker, or of tho House, to the impropriety; and if 
tho liberal rales of Parliament are violated, the petition, 
after attaining more than its due sharo of notoriety, is 
formally rejected. As might be expected, sectarian bigotry 
is ono of the most fruitful sources of such infringements of 
Parliamentary order. One or two Dissenting congrega¬ 
tions, or perhaps impostors assuming their names, had in¬ 
cluded in a petition, in support of Sir T. Chambers's inqui¬ 
sitorial Bill, libels on conventual establishments which 
were offensive to Roman Catholic members. Mr. Newdk- 
gatr, who appeared to havo presented the petitions, Was 
unacquainted with their contents, and he believed that his 
name had been used without authority. Tho petitions 
were rejected, and tho Speaker properly reminded members 
that it was their duty to take care that their petitions were 
conformable with the rules of the House. 

The questions which arise on tho Boulogne petition are, 
if possible, of less practical importance, while they are 
perhaps more attractive to votaries of curious and useless 
political knowledge. Many of the respectable inhabitants 
of Boulogne, including the Mayor, joined with a number of 
English residents in a petition to the Houso of Commons 
for tho elevation of the English Vico-Consnlate in the town 
to the rank of a Consulate. The proposed change is 
properly within tho competence of tho .Foreign Office, and 
it is generally not desirable that tho House of Commons 
should interfere with official details. Parliament from time 
to time proposes restrictions on tho cost of public esta¬ 
blishments, as when an ill-advised Committee twenty yearn 
ago caused tho withdrawal of the Embassies from Vienna 
and St. Petersburg. A motion for increase of rank or 
salary, though it may not transcend tho powers of the 
House of Commons, is evidently more objectionable. It 
wonld bo highly inexpedient that public officers should look 
to Parliament for promotion or advantage. Ix^ the of 
Boulogne tho question was not whether the pfcaver of the 
petition should bo granted, but whether the pfcfaVLtoi itself 
should be received. It is surprising that the SmxKfi, 
who is the vigilant and accurate guardian pf Parliamentary 
propriety, should in tho first instance have inclined to 
favour tho claim of the petitioners, There is no doubt that 
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foreigners within English jurisdiction aru entitled, if they 
think fit, to potition Parliament for tho removal of any 
grievances which they may suffer, or for any privileges 
which they may desire ; but, if aliens were to tnko part by 
petition or otherwise in domestic affairs, their intrusion 
would be resented and, if necessary, checked. A foreigner 
residing abroad has nothing to do with English adminis¬ 
tration, although he may happen to have dealings with an 
English Consulate. A still stronger objection to his claim 
to petition is that, in recognizing his pretensions. Parlia¬ 
ment would seem to assert rights of its own over tho sub¬ 
jects of a foreign Government. If the citizens of Boulogne 
want anything which tho Euglish Government can grant, 
their regular course would be to apply to their own Govern¬ 
ment, wnich can at its discretion direct its Ambassador to 
make any representations which may be deemed advisable. 
It may bo admitted that the French Government is not likely 
to express its jealousy of the condnct of the Boulogne peti¬ 
tioners^ bat matters of form ought always to bo regulated 
by the strictest and soundest principles. A precedent, 
might bo found for the Boulogne petition in the ancient 
practice, which oxistod within living memory, of appointing 
at the beginning of every Parliament certain Triers of Pet i¬ 
tions from Gascony. When Guanas HI. at tlm time of tin* 
Irish Union tacitly discont inued tho claim of his predeces¬ 
sors to tho crown of France, a remnant of the not lews 
obsolete claim to tho dukedom of Gascony or Aquitaine wus 
still retained for a time. 

One among many reasons for rejecting tho Boulogne 
petition is the inconvenience of establishing a precedent 
For reciprocity. There have beuu several instances uf 
applications by English subjects to foreign Governments 
for purposes which were always importinrnl, and sometimes 
seditious, lu 1848 Irish agitators organized deputations to 
the Provisional Government, of Franee ; and it was only in 
deference to tho vigorous remonstrances of Lord Pal mission 
that LAMAUTINF,, then Foreign Minister, answered withn re¬ 
buff Mr. Smlth O’ Bhi km ' s requests for aid against the English 
Government. The mission of members of the Peace So¬ 
ciety to the Emperor Nicholas, cm the ovo of tin; Crimean 
War, waa lews culpable in intention; bur, it universally 
and justly disapproved. Many y cars a fier wards a small sec¬ 
tion of Liverpool politicians applied directly to the Emperor 
of the FRENCH with the same disregard of sound and estab¬ 
lished rules. It was lately stated in the House of Commons 
that three millions of American Irishmen were about to 
petition Parliament for an amnesty; but a bolter informed 
member explained that the petition was addressed not. to 
the English House of Commons, but to the American 
Congress. Some of the petitioners arc probably sub¬ 
jects of the Crown resident iu tlio United Kingdom, 
but it is not likely that Congress will hesitate 
to acknowledge their right of petition. An imprac¬ 
ticable request is perhaps appropriately addressed to an 
Assembly which has no power to grant it. Direct relations 
between English subjects and foreign Governments have 
always bocti discouraged. No Englishman can properly 
accept a foreign order without leave of the Crown, and 
permission to wear foreign decorations is rarely tv “corded to 
civilians. A petition to tho House of Commons may Vie 
considered to be by one degree moro serious and practical 
than a riband ami u star. 

The characteristic tenacity or English customs will pro¬ 
bably long prevent Purlin mentary petitions from falling 
into desuetude, but the effect which they were formerly 
intended to produce is now attained by menus more con¬ 
sistent with modern habits. Newspapers, in addition to 
many other functions, servo to Homo extent tho purpose of 
petitions, by presenting to Parliament both the opinions 
and the arguments of different political parties. Letters of 
constituents to their members probably receive more at ten¬ 
tion than petitions transmitted for presentation, especially 
when they require an answer. Tho return of a member 
to support the Government or tho Opposition is equivalent 
to a petition by tho majority of electors for the mea¬ 
sures which are respectively proposed by one or 
the other party. A vote, and tbo reasons for which it is 
given, have the advantage of not being submitted to the 
censorship either of tho Committee on Petitions or of the 
Speaker. The, Nkwdegath petitioners aru at liberty to 
vote for any candidate, if they can find him, who professes 
to believe in tho scandalous figments of their prurient 
imaginations. The inhabitants of Boulogne are unfortu¬ 
nately not in a position to yote for English members; but 
they must console themselves with their contribution to 


the ranks of their own Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 

On the present occasion they have had the opportunity of 
calling tho attention of the House of Commons to their 
urgent need of an English Consul. Frenchmen are too 
patriotic not to admit the force of tho objection which/ 1 * 
has been raised to the interference of foreigner •/ with the 
public affairs of an independent State. It is only in a 
figurative and inaccurate phraso that Boulogne, or any 
other French town, is called an English colony. As 
Thackeray said, an untravellcd Englishman who wishes 
to be impressed by the contrast of foreign countries with 
his ova ought to laud at Boulogne or Calais, and then 
conio straight homo. He will in a few hours have seen a 
community which is different from Englishmen in looks, 
in language, and in modes of thought j and whioh cannot 
even petition the House of Commons. 


FRENCH PARTIES. 

rpHE Chamber of Deputies has sat for a month and has 
X annulled fifteen elections. Tho majority are probably 
of opinion that this is not an unprofitable use to put their 
time to. Most of these fifteen vacancies will bo filled up 
by men of sounder Republican viows than the deputies 
who have been unseated, and the majority, which already 
has very sufficient power in tho Chamber, will have it more 
abundantly. Of course there is nothing to be said for this 
mode of deciding disputed elections. It makes a question 
which should turn entirely upon comparison oievidence, turn 
entirely upon a comparison of party strength. But, given 
that the system ovists, this particular instance of its exerciso 
has perhaps caused moro outcry than it fairly deserves. 
M. Bitfkt made no secret of tiis determination to manage 
the elections ; and when after all his management they wont 
1 against him, it was not surprising that tho victorious 
| party should scrutinize pretty severely tho manner in 
I which he bad carried out his resolution. No doubt the 
j fuofc that, a Bonapartist or a Royalist had been returned 
I was the indication of irregularity that first seized on their 
; attention. Bat among the filtecn elections which have 
been annulled on the pica of official pressure, there are pro¬ 
bably none in which official pressure was not freely exercised. 
It is always difficult to say which of two parties should make 
the first stop towards mending their ways, but in the present 
case it would havo been hardly reasonable to oxjiect the Re¬ 
publicans to set tho example. They had suffered too long 
under M. Buffet's rule not to have many grndges to 
gratify when they found the in solves in power. And amoug 
all their grounds of quarrel with him none had been so 
bitter and persistent as his control of the municipalities. 
He had been implored to relax bis hold on them before the 
elections, and lie had as good as replied that it was only 
for the sake of the elections that he cared about tho politics 
of a Mayor. There is a special pleasure doubtless in 
making M. Buffet see that even in tho few places 
where his plan succeeded it only succeeded for a month. 
The opportunity for tho Republicans to Bhow that they aru 
better than their adversaries will come when tho verifica¬ 
tion of powers has been completed. If the Government 
arc well advised, they will scrupulously abstain from exert¬ 
ing any pressure on the elections which must be held to 
till tho vacant scuta. One side or tho other must set tho 
j example in this respect, if any real improvement is to bo 
effected, and it is plainly the party in power who havo the 
ubility, and ought to have the will, to mako a beginning. 
M. Gammctta will bo doing a better service to tho State if 
he keeps a close watch on the doings of tho Administration as 
regards the elections than if he devotes his whole strength 
to out-manoeuvring tho priests. So far as the clergy pass 
beyond the region of strictly spiritual influence, they pro¬ 
bably do more good than harm to the Republic. Every 
| instance of resort to unlawful means of returning a 
| Legitimist or an Ultramontane is an implied admission 
! that their candidate would have been dofeated if only 
' lawful means had been employed. When the illegality is 
I on the side of Republican administration this argument 
! can be employed with still more damaging force. 

M. Rica ho is about to make a further change in tfcecora* 
positiou of his official staff. When this has been accom¬ 
plished, something like five-and-twenty pre&ots will have 
boon dismissed, besides a still larger number who will have 
been sent to turnover anew leaf inn new department. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Government did not feel 
itself strong enough dispense with this display oi fitpv 
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pdbtieau Virtue, fea# spqgbt well have beau spared (be 
additional element of demoralisation which the practice of 
^dividing tho spoils toast inevitably introduce. It is strange 
that M. Gambbtta, in deference to whom these changes 
pay be sn^oaed to liavo beep made, should not see bow 
immensely the power of an unpopular Government is in¬ 
creased by the practice of dismissing what in England is 
known as the permanent stall at every change of Ministry. 
A really popular Government does not need, and conse¬ 
quently does not profit by, these occidental supports ; 
but to an unpopular Government tho foot that its sub¬ 
ordinates know that their interests arc indissolubly associ¬ 
ated with those of the Administration is a very groat 
source of strength. If the principle is rigidly carried 
out, the additional votes that its application secures count 
lor something, and the iniluonce that an official is likely 
to exercise when he is working for his own interest as well 
as for that of his employers will bo of a more searching and 
effectual, and, at tho same time, of a loss easily detected, 
kind than that which ho exercises when he is merely acting 
in obedionco to orders. It is true, of course, that at present 
only a few specially obnoxious prefects and sub-prefects 
have been removed, but tho system is one which can 
hardly fail to be applied universally if it is once accepted 
as applicable to tho higher ranks of the service. The same 
desire to make a change of Ministry felt which now 
animates tho Republican party at Versailles will extend 
itself to tho Republicans in every commune, and the 
Government will find it difficult to rrsiat the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by their local supporters to j 
giro them the chance of an appointment. 

M. Ricard and M. Raoul Duval have exchanged thrusts 
in the Chamber, with the result, of greatly delighting the 
Lett, and very much shocking those who expect Parlia¬ 
mentary business in Franco to be carried on with as much 
calmness us in England. The Report of the Amnesty 
Committee was presented on Tuesday, and the Government, 
proposed to adjourn the discussion of it till after the Easter 
holidays. The Bonapar lists 'ins istod that it ought to be 
taken ut once, and upon this motion M. Raoul Duval made 
a speech, the principal ohjoct of which seems to have been 
to extend the patronage of tho Bouapartints to the Govern¬ 
ment, with the view probably of damaging them in the 
cjo.4 of the Left. You and your Republic, ho said in 
effect, are on your trial. If you behave well we shall 
not oppose you; wo may even in time com© to give 
you active support. Tho Minister of the Interior rightly 
enough saw m this an intimation that the Bona part ists 
would be ready uudor certain circumstances to withdraw 
their claims in favour of tho Republican Government, 
and ho was equally assured that to allow Ibis oiler 
to pass unnoticed would be to sow tho seeds of discord 
between the Republican Government and \ he Republican 
party. Accordingly ho interrupted M. Duval with tho 
words, which promiso to become famous, “ Los partis 
“ dueling n’ont paa a abdiquor.” Thank y«>u for nothing; 
an offer to abdicate can only be in place \> hen the sove¬ 
reign is still on the throne. After he has U«eu deposed ho 
has no longer any power to give uway lie cannot tako 
off with his own hand tho crown winch 1ms been snatched 
from his head by others. This is now the position of the 
Bonapai-tists, Napoleon Ill. was deposed by a vote of the 
Assembly, and the Empire had fallen tadl curlier. It will 
be time enough for tlio friends of his son to talk of abdi¬ 
cating in favour of the Republic when they have something 
to hand over to their successors. The Republic exists 
in virtue of the national vote, not by tho sufferance or 
support Of a deposed party. M. Duval said truly enough 
that bo was not. accustomed to hear this language from the 

r of a Minister ; aud it has boon objected that, in using it, 
Rigard rejected allies who might hero:*.' ter have been 
useful to him, and intensified divisions which it would havo 
been better to heal. This notion of Fiem-h parties making 
peace all round and promising to dweil together in unity 
for evermore) may be a pretty theory, but for a long time 
to come it can be nothing more than a pretty theory. The 
Bonapartials may talk of abdicating, but we may be quite 
sure that nothing is further from their thoughts, Thoir 
desire baa probably been to associate tncmselves with the 
Ministry, in the hope that the Loft, disgusted at the Impe¬ 
rialist leauings of the nominally Republican Government, 
would break out Into mam open manifestations of dissatis¬ 
faction, and enable the*BonaparjtijM» W draw the mortl that 
tffi/Itepublioan party ia not sufficiently homogeneous to have 
fie oonduot of affairs entrusted to it. If this was H. Dervjj/e 


! intention, it has signally failed. M> Rigakd's jspeeoh h*t 
| made it clear that tho Government will under no piroum* 

| stances look for support to the Bociapartiais, and the cheer* 

| with which M. Duval’s speech was received by the .Right 
Beem to show that tho Conservative Opposition is content 
to bear a distinctly Imperialist character. Nothing could 
be better for the Ministry thau both these results. The 
discontent of the advanced Republicans will be greatly 
modified by the discovery that there is no secret aux&uco 
between tho Cabinet and tho Bonapurtists, and they may 
bo proportionately less exacting in thoir demands for proof 
of genuinely Republican dispositions on tho part of indi¬ 
vidual Ministers. The country will sec that the choice 
which there was supposed to bo bet ween tbe Republic a nd 
some undefined form of Conservatism is no longer open, 
and that tho only Government that can replace the 
Republic is the Government of Napoleon IV. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE, 

I T is to bo hoped that any indiscretions into which Hr. 

Anderson may have fallen in bringing the cage of the 
AlbarLa before the House of Commons will not be allowed 
to projudico the consideration of wbat is undoubtedly a 
very serious question. There can be no justification tor 
introducing the name of tbe Queen on one side or on the 
other; and the best way of dealing with the subject ia, in 
fact, to regard it us simply an ordinary cose oi running 
down at bi a. The singular courso which the Admiralty 
has chosen to adopt makes it difficult to ascertain the exact 
position of the question. It iB known that there has beau 
a private inquiry into the circumstances of the ; 

that this inquiry resulted in what amounted to a verdict 
against Cap Lain Welch; and that the Admiralty bee 
accordingly reprimanded that officer. The evidence, how¬ 
ever, on which this decision is based is withheld; nor 
is it known what is tho nature of the reprimand which has 
been bestowed on Captain Welch. It is possible that tho 
Admiralty, having thus passed sentence, cannot con¬ 
veniently re-open tho question aud order a court-martial, 
though tho First Lord says that, if Captain Wblch asks 
for one, he cun have it; but, even on this assumption, 
it cannot bo admitted that there is nothing more to 
be done, and that the question is finally closed. It is 
clear that there is a prima fade case of manslaughter 
against one, if not both, of tho commanders of the 
Alberta, aud no one can doubt that, under ordinary 
circumstances, these officers would before this have had 
to answer a criminal charge. Whatever excuse there 
may havo boon for delaying this step for a time, there 
is none now. it cannot bo pretended that in such a case 
tho authority oi tho Admiralty excludes or overrides the 
jurisdiction of the* criminal tribunals, or that the circum¬ 
stance of an officer being connected with a Royal yacht 
places him beyond the reach of the law. Tho case of the 
Alberta, and MittUduv is, iu fact, very similar to that of the 
Franconia and tho Strathclyde. In both cases a vessel iu 
broad daylight dually runs down another vessel. Yet, 
while tho Captain of the Franconia is at tho present moment 
in prison await mg sentence, tho officers who were con¬ 
cerned in tho other disaster are exempted oven from trial. 
It is true that tbe offence of the Captain of tho 
Franconia was aggravated by his cowardly desertion of his 
victims, and that nothing could have been more gallant 
| than the conduct of those on board the Alberta in this re¬ 
spect. This, buwo\ or, duos not affect the question whether 
tho commanders of the latter should bo screened from a crim¬ 
inal prosecution. It is absurd to suppose that the public will 
accept tho result of a private inquiry as a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment of snoh a qnostioq. Nor indeed%is it enough that wo 
should know the evidence on which the Admiralty Iiub 
acted ; it is indispensable to tho proper administration of jus¬ 
tice in such a case tiiat there should be a full and open judicial 
investigation. It is all very well to Bay that substantial 
I justice has been done, and that there is ho need to rake up 
unpleasant facts. But tho public has at present no means 
of judging whether the justice is substantial or unsub¬ 
stantial. It may perhaps be argued that it $s jhot 
too business of the Admiralty to go beyond its owh juris¬ 
diction in dealing with officers ; but it is at any rate the 
duty of the Government to seo that the law is equally 
enforced in all cases, without respect of persona. As for 
as the public has any evidence before it, a mere reprimand 
is a very inadequate punishment for such zm&oonduet as 
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that imputed to Captain Wklch by bis own official superiors, 
and it is necessary to protest against an evil precedent! 

AU that Mr. Ward Hunt could say in defence of his 
•course in this matter was that it is usual to have con¬ 
fidential inquiries for tho benefit of the authorities; but he 
apparently overlooked the fact that the only object of these 
inquiries is to guide the authorities as to whether farther 
proceedings shall be taken, and that they ought not to be 
used as a substitute for suoh proceedings. For instance, 
it may have boen reasonable enough that a private court 
should inquire into the question ot' personal responsibility I 
as regards the command of the Alberta; and if it advised ! 
that Captain Welch, and not Prince Lkiningen, was ro- I 
sponsible, tho Admiralty can hardly bo blamed for acting j 
on that opinion. But when tho court farther decided that i 
Captain Wklch was not only responsible, but to blame, it j 
was plainly the duty of the Admiralty to send him before 
a court-martial at the earliest opportunity. It must bo 
evident to everybody except Mr. Ward Hunt that private 
inquiries for tho purpose ot providing tho authorities with 
confidential advice do nob answer the sumo purpose as the 
•regular processes of judicial inquiry. Yet this is an halluci¬ 
nation which has dangerously pervaded Mr. Hunt’s ad¬ 
ministration of naval affairs. It is not only in this 
one case that he has assumed tho right of exercising 
the functions of judge on private information, and disre¬ 
garding the usual formalities observed on such occa¬ 
sions. Tho truth is that Mr. Hunt has systematically 
•quashed all public inquiries since lie has been at tho Ad¬ 
miralty. We have from time to time called attention to his 
extraordinary proceedings in this respect, and Mr. Gosoqen 
- on Monday summed them up very clearly. Mr. Goscit en, 
indeed, as a former First Lord, is somewhat tender to his 
successor. He thinks that Mr. Hunt was justified in over¬ 
riding the judgment of the court-martial in tho Vanguard 
case; but here again Mr. Hunt acted on private evidence, 
without waiting for or permitting furilw-r inquiry by the 
same or by another court-martiul. Again, when an accident 
happen ’d to the Iron l)uh: t after a mUli-adiug official com¬ 
munication had been published to throw dust in the eyes 
of the public, the mutter was remit ted to a private court 
of inquiry, and to this day nobody knows exactly who was 
to blame, or whether any ono was punished for a scandalous 
oversight which might, under other circumstances, have 
led lo the loss of a second ironclad. Soon after, the 
running down of a Norwegian bark by tho Monarch was 
hushed up in a similar way; and Mr. Hunt now wishes 
. to apply his favourite process to the case of tho Alberta. 
It is obvious that, if this sort of thing is tolerated, it 
will gradually harden into a system, and the navy will 
find itself iu the hands of a despot who condemns or 
acquits entirely at his own personal discretion, and 
on the strength of secret informal ion. It docs not re¬ 
quire much consideration to see that this is a very serious 
innovation, aud equally injnrions to the service and to 
the public interests. It is, in fact, Imperialism in its 
worst form. Ililherto tho impartiality of judicial ad¬ 
ministration in tho navy has been .secured by open 
• courts-martial in all important but according to 

Mr. Hunt's system questions of the gravest character, 
going to the very roots of discipline and affecting tho effi¬ 
ciency and loyalty of tho service, arc disposed of by secret 
and mysterious processes which renter any check or super- 
•vision impossible. * 

Tho most impressivo speech in iho debate was that, off 
Admiral Egekton, who spoke with th*. au< lyrily of a tac¬ 
tical sailor, and no doubt expressed the feeling of Iho main 
body of his profession. He said lie could not sit quietly 
and allow the extraordinary theories iu regard to responsi¬ 
bility which had been placed before the House to pass un¬ 
challenged. In his opinion tho principle on which Prince 
Leixingen was released from responsibility would involve 
an entire change in tho instructions given to naval officers, 
and it was unfair both to tho Prince and Captain Wklch 
that they should not have had an opportunity of defend, 
ing themselves before a court-martial. The state of things 
on board the A Ibee'ta, as far as the published evidence goes, 
was certainly remarkable. There was no look-out what¬ 
ever in the bows of Iho lloyal yacht. Prince Lkin- 
ingkn and Captain Welch were both on the steering- 
bridge , each fancying he was looking out, though neither 
saw the danger of the Mistletoe till the quartermaster roused 
the Captain by a slap on the back to a sense of his 
position \ and then both the Prince and tho Captain rushed 
over to the telegraph bell, and, as the Prince himself 


admits, came into personal collision over tho handle of the 
instrument. It should be added that the view from the 
bridge is obstructed by the funnel and the shelter-house,- 
and tliat it was open to any members of the Bpyal suite— 
even, it is said, ladies—for gossiping purposes. If loyalty 
has to be appealed to on Bnch a subject, it ought to excite 
strong indignation that the life of the Queen should have 
boen endangered in this almost incrediblv reckless manner. 
Instead of extra precautions being taken, the most or¬ 
dinary precautions appear to have been neglected. Most 
people will share Admiral Eqerton’s regret that some 
further steps have not been taken to vindicate- public 
justice in this case; but it may bo hoped that it is not yet 
too late to bring the Admiralty to'its senses. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AT MELBOURNE. 

HE recent strugglo in tho Parliament of Victoria 
shows that our Australian follow-subjects would be 
fully able to hold their own against the stoutest combatants 
in the United States Congress. Tho unsuccessful attempt 
of Mr. Berry to stop tho supplies, and the successful 
counter-attempt of Sir James M*Culloch to silenoe tho 
minority, aro quite worthy of tho days when " Old Thad 
“ Stkevkns” gave the tone to debate atWashington. Where 
so much political passion has been evoked, it is painful not 
to bo able to sympathize unrcservodly with either party. 
The only way in which spectators can sharo the rapture of 
tho strife is by heartily espousing one side or the other; 
and if there is anybody in this country who can bring him¬ 
self to feel that great issues hang on the success of the 
Ministry or of tho leader of Opposition, ho may bo con¬ 
gratulated on the Btirring sensations which tho account of 
tho conflict will excite in him. Most reasonable English¬ 
men, howovor, will see almost equal cause for regret in tho 
discreditable tactics of tho Opposition and in the high¬ 
handed moasuro by which those tactics have boen defeated. 
Mr. Berry is probably one of those politicians who caro 
nothing for rurliamontary institutions except in so 
far as they can be made to servo their own purposes. 
Had ho been anything better ho would havo withdrawn his 
opposition to the voting of supplies rather than allow so 
daugorous an expedient as the cloture to bo introduced 
into Victoria. It was evident that the Ministerial 
majority was large enough to carry Sir J \mfs M‘Culloch'8 
Resolution; and if Mr. Berry had ready valued freedom of 
debate, he would not have left it to sustain a check which, 
whatever assurances tho Minister may give to tho contrary, 
admits of being repeated whenever a majority feels un¬ 
able to answer, or is irritated at failing to convince, an ob¬ 
stinate minority. Possibly Mr. Berry foresees a time 
coming when tho weapon which Sir James M'Cijlloch 
bus now forged may be used with equal effect to silence tho 
prosent majority. Mr. Berry’s “ policy ” is apparently 
summed up in a system of taxation which shall redress, as 
far as fiscal expedients can do it, tho inequality between 
rich and poor; and some of tho recent elections seem to 
show that this policy has a large number of supporters 
iu tho colony. Should it triumph at the next general 
election, Mr. Berry will probably bo quite as eager to put 
down tho factious opposition of thoso who have something 
to lose as Sir James M'Cullocti has been to put down tho 
factious opposition of those who have everything to 
gain; 

The immediate causo of this singular conflict was the 
proposal of the Miuistry to impose an Income-tax, instead 
of supplying tho deficiency iu tho revenue and gratifying 
tho popular desire for Protection by further additions to 
tho Customs duties. Tho Opposition iu sis ted that a scheme 
of this startling kind ought not to be adopted withont an 
appeal to tho electors, even though tho Government might 
happen to command a majority. In faot, Mr. Berry’s 
contention is that the Legislative Assembly no longer 
represents its constituents. It is plain that, if a majority 
could uso this pica whenever they are outnumbered in a 
division, the conduct of public business would become im¬ 
possible. Dissolution would follow npon dissolution with 
no longer interval between them than such as sufficed for 
the discovery of some colourable plea that the opinion of 
tho electors had changed since the last contest. If the 
members do not reproduce with sufficient rapidity tho 
variations of those whom they represent, there is no help 
for it but to wait until he A*aetnb!y has come to on rad, 
whether by aocident or by efflux of time. Mr. Berry is 
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not of this opinion, and when it appeared thataMinister with 
a powerful majority behind him mm not disposed to give the 
Oppoaitdon a gratuitous ohanoe of spuming hun, the 
Opposition delayed by every devioo known to small Parlia¬ 
mentary taotioians the passing of any votes in Supply. 
The GoVfernment officials remained unpaid for a fortnight, 
and the date at whioh they would once more tonch their 
salaries seemed to depend upon the physical endurance of 
Hr. Berry and some twenty members of the Legislative 
Assembly. Under this strain the patience of the majority 
at last broke down, and Sir James M'Colloch introduced 
a Resolution providing that when any motion has been 
moved, either m the House or in Committee, a Resolution 
41 that the motion be now put ” may be proposed without 
notice, and that thereupon such Resolution shall bo put 
forthwith without amendment or debate, and no other 
motion shall be mado or question of ordor raised until such 
Resolution has been disposed of. If the Resolution be car¬ 
ried, the motion to whioh it relates shall immediately be 
put without further debato or question or order. For the 
purposes of the Resolution each clause or schedule of a Bill 
is in Committee to be treated as a separate motion. It 
will bo seen that tho powers which this Resolution 
places in the hands of a majority are of tho most com¬ 
prehensive kind. There is no sort of Bill to which it does 
not extend, and no stage of a Bill at which it may not 
be applied. Henceforth thero will bo freedom of speech 
in the Victorian Legislature for tho majority, and for tho 
majority alone. Whenever a majority grows weary of what 
it considers fruitless argument, it will bo tempted to in¬ 
voke the Resolution, and majorities sometimes consider ar¬ 
guments fruitless as soon as they have failed to answer 
them. It is true that Sir James M‘Gulloch has assured 
the Legislative Assembly that the Resolution will only be 
resortoa to to chock factious resistance, and that he has no 
intention of appealing to it for the purpose of interfering 
with legitimate debato. But who is to determine when 
the invisible boundary between legitimate debate and 
factions resistance has been passed P Even in quiet times 
in England parties have' greatly differed upon this point. 
The very moderate opposition that has been offered to the 
Royal Titles Bill has been called factious by Ministerial 
newspapers; and, to go no farther back than last Session, 
the trouble that the Government came to about the Merchant 


through being kept out of office by the devices of ifcitf oori- 
dental majority. Probably it was the knowledge that • 
dissolution would not bo granted that made Hr. BsBttrso 
eager in demanding it. The prospeot of having to make 
good hiB diagnosis of the constituencies at a general elec* 
tiou might have been the most effectual way of 


GREEK IN THE TENTH CENTURY, 

W 2 have before now had occasion to appeal to the light whirl* 
is thrown on the history of Greek pronunciation by that 
happy whim of Liudprand which Jed him to interlard hiaatin 
with Greek words written both in Greek and in i>ti n charact ers. 
If we could conceivo such a thing as a Byzantine s pelling bee, it 
is certain that the Bishop of Cremona would have been speedily 
M ruled out.*’ But this only shows how needful it is to allow a 
little license in such matters. If Liudprand bad spelled all hie 
Greek words right, he might have stood higher among Byzantine 
scholars in his own day; out it is the fact that he spelled most of 
them wrong which makes him of such special value to us. Ho 
spelled his words wrong; hut t he spelled them so as to make tho 
same sound, according to the present Greek pronunciation. There¬ 
fore tho present Greek pronunciation was in ubo in the tenth cen¬ 
tury. Q.E.D. But lot not the Fonetic Nvz claim Liudprand an 
one of the prophets of its system. It was well that Liudprand 
spelled his Greek phonetically; but, if everybody had spelled 
Greek phonetically, we could never have understood the value of 
his evidence. It is not, howover, about Liudpnmd, or about the 
sound of Greek in tho tenth century, thAt we wish to speak now, 
but rathor about the'tonguo itself which Liudprand sot himself to 
spell. A little reading of Constantine Porpbyrogenitus will sug¬ 
gest, besides other points for reflection, one or two rather unex- 
A j -- 1 and contrasts with the history of our own 


ping Bill was set down by their supporters to factiousness 
taking tho comparativelymild form of a profusion of Op¬ 
position amendments. When a majority is strong, it more 
easily gets irritated at the obstinacy of its opponents; 
when a majority is weak, it is naturally more anxious not 
to givo its opponents the advantage that the chapter of 
accidents may have in store for them; and either way tho 
temptation to put an end to debate will be likely to have 
great force. 

It may bo contended that, weighty as the arguments 
against the cloture may be, they must all yield to tho para¬ 
mount plea of necessity. In the present case, for example, 
it had become impossible for tho Government to go on 
unless some check could be placed on the recklessness of 
the minority, and nothing short of the Resolution actually 
adopted would have had tho requisite coercive force. To 
this it may be answered that, if an Opposition of tho kind 
led by Mr. Berry does not represent a preponderance of 
opinion among tho electors, its very extravagance is sure 
to work its defeat. Supposing that Sir Jambs M 4 Ouu.octf, 
instead of proposing his Resolution, had appealed to the 
constituencies to judge between bim and the politicians 
who were refusing supplies and preventing the transaction 
of public business, it. is true that Mr. Bsbry would have 
gained a momentary triumph, since a dissolution was tho 
end for which he was professedly working. But this 
triumph would have been exceedingly shortlived if hiB 
demand for a dissolution waB not supported by a majority of 
the eleotors. The constituencies would have resented the 
needless trouble of a general election, and the return of a 
still smaller minority pledged to follow Mr. Berry’s 
lead would havo shown unmistakably that he bad 
mistaken the road to popularity. Supposing, on the 
other hand, that tho results of the eloction hod shown that 
Mr. Berry had read the signs of public feeling aright, and 
that Sir James M‘Culm)ch is holding office against the 
wishes of the eleotors, what harm would have been done 
by the discovery P If the financial policy of the Government 
is unpopular, the fact cannot long be concealed $ and, much 
as tne economical heresies of the Opposition are to be 
regretted, they nre not likely to be converted from them 


It has often been pointed out that tho great phenomenon in 
tho history of the Greek language is one which the classical purist 
never finds out. lie talks about Attic purity, hut he has no idea 
of the wonderful triumph of the Attic dialect which he 
about. In a wider view of the history of language, peo ple have 
been writing Attic, never mind whether pure pr not. for at leas t 
two thousand one hundred years, while they have been talking 
something olse. Xenophon wrote as he spoke; Polybios did not*, 
and from Polybios the same state of things has gene on till now. 
An Ireland scholar might very likely cry out at tho Greek of the 
Imperial geographer; but history cannot always listen to Ireland 
scholars; and history must claim the Greek of Constantine For- 
phyrogonitus as Attic. We do not say that he never deports from 
the orthodox forms of words or the orthodox turns of grammar, 
as they were understood twelve hundred years before his time. 
But it is wonderfully seldom that he does so; it is quite certain 
that he never means to do so. The great Attic writers set the 
standard of Greek prose for all later ogee. Historically the smart)} 
BmXmros is Attic; so is the Greek of Byzantium; so is the literary 
Greek of to-day. No ono supposes that the learned Emperor 
spoke as he wrote. No doubt he spoke the natural Greek of his 
time, very un-Attic indeed. But then Polybios did so »» iks 

But while, with a very few exceptions now and then, the. 
grammar and the forms of words in the Imperial pages would 
satisfy any reasonable standard of Hellenism, the vocabulary tells 
another story. If thero ho a sect with regard to Greek answering 
to the sect which says that “ episcopua” and “ imperial!* ” are hot 
to ho used in 1 .atiu, such a sect would And plenty of words to 
shriek at. Wo open tho hook at a shot, And find how the 
Patzinaks rroXAtW wpmStvown rfju 'Paxnav mil Uav$f axrrtjv 
irapaffXftrrrovcrt teal \ vfjutluovrai . Some indeed may be ta 

think well of a people who clearly did somo mischief to the 
Russians, however barbarous may be the language in which their 
doings are recorded. But npaidfvoutri—with many it would go 
against tho grain to describe the taking of Kartell or Sebastopol 
by such a word. Why should Goustantine have used so horrible 
a word, when he might have raid ayovo-i mu <£< ( pawn , or half-a- 
dozen other phrases that would havo passed muster on the Pnyx P 
The answer is plain ; ho talks about jrpai / kvowt f and endless other 
words of tho same kind, because he was 6 jv Xplorip frunXti 
au»ri<ji> fiaatXdg ‘IVu/icuW. The tongue of tho Emperor of the 
I tomans is not without An element drawn from the elder Rome. 
We turn his pages, and wo light on Latin word after Latin wordy 
all of them having that odd look which Latin words in Greek 
letters always havo. The history, tho nature, and the extent of 
this Latin element in Byzantine Greek is the point to which we 
now want to call attention. 

First of all, it must bo remembered that Greok was, and is. a 
bring tongue, and not, a* those fancy who end their Greek history 
with the sacrifice of Tisraphernes, a dead one. As such, ft 
could not help in tho tenth century, and it cannot help now*, 
taking in words from ' other languages. It did so in the fifth and 


ond<rorp(bra S ,as Herodotus before him had talked abdfc*. irupSwrdym. 
So in on Empire which bad more than enough to do WithSaraoLna 
at one ©nd and Slaves at another, it is not wonderful if we find 
a few Arabic and Slavonic words to express Arabic and Slavonic 
trues or offices. Very Odd some of them look in their Greek dress. 
Things which are now going on may make 0ocjfeftor dear to any 
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one who remembers the identity of bibere and wvfi, awl a little The Norman. ICingB, na distinguished from • the- Angevin, dA 
thought will beach us to see tlie Commander of the Faithful in not uao French, out. always either Latin or English? as the 
the duipovjxt/vfti and aomo lowlier commander in the npifpm, Bat official language. Thus, the names of offices ^ and the Ilka 

tlii/» is only aa we ourselves talk of JJmirs and Ameers, spelling sometimes remained English, sometimes became Lfitui, according to 

them differently according to the parts of tho world in which we no vory certain rule. Here w the difference between the two 
And thorn ; it is only as wo have lung talked of tho Shnh and tho cases, a difference again springing from earlier causes. Politically 
Sultan, and as we have latterly taken to talk of the Khtdiv*. A tho Eastern Krnpiro was simply Roman**, it had no Greek political 
few barbarian intruders like 1ho.M> do not seriously nffirt tho traditions whatever. The JiOinan Emperor moved lus capital to* 
vocabulary of any language. But in Constantint*'* (livi k 1 here is Greek city, and so brought himself within the reach of Qirek in.* 
a foreign element of quite another kind, ono wiin h does m-riously Uuotim* ; but there was no political succession from the Gjeek. 
affect the vocabulary, one which supp-un some instructive Hence the official language was wholly Latin. In England, 
analogies and contrasts to iho hi* ry of our own tongue. I though the French-speaking King came in by conquest, yet lie 

The Imperial pages bristle with Latin word.-*. AN’ soon light j ffiiimed to come iu by a lawful right; all the English political 

on <rdytTTii, <f>apt\ia, <<I/jittoi, irfHtiSa, irnpra, Tulma, pttyurr f nts% , traditions, and with them many English official names, lived on. 
leofiptpKtop, petyurrparos, ofrriapmr, irrptlroip, /leyemv, and Kov‘itKuv The official speech of England was therefore never sir purely 
Xo/ncfc All these easily explain tliemsi*lve>, and cirr*/c,jr)rtc pro- French as the olfiritil speech of Constantinople was Latm ; but, on 
claims itself, nil or ti moments thought, to he a mentis. Perhaps, tho other lmnd, as French became the fashionable tongue in Eng- 
whon A man is taken M r&v l±y\<hv nw SoXAirov, it may need a land, n great French infusion found its way into the general yoca - 
moment or two longer to recognise tho ritjilrx. 'Evopl fffiwc is more bulary of English, while scarcely any Latiu found its way into tho 
difficult sgitin, but the sense will presently eluw that what is general vocabulary of liy z;inlino Greek. 

meant is t/t ordine. Ao/icWdcnv, irar,M7u»s, mid the like will bo It would almost hqpw that Constantino himself did not under- 
familiar to many who have not tot on so far ns the tenth century. Maud Ijitin. At least his notices of language are of the oddest 
And any man who wishes to dispute about Emperors and Kings, kind. Wo mentioned one some time ago, when spanking of 
and who does not wiMi to sink to .the level of present and late Ilagusa, Xlycrut 'Vioptua-ri <J Kpijpvits Xou, where 'Pon/zanm may 
Prime Ministers and Lord Cliiincelfoia, may be supposed to have perhaps mean Romaic, vulgar Greek. ^ So when lie says Itrrfow 
learned something of tho great controversy nh«mt ^amXrvg and on pttfrrpo/u/Xrfs ipptjw erai rfj 'Y’vpahov fitaAAr<j> mrtirSiM rov 
pt}£. But even this hardly prepares one for ?<*, pqydruv * fatbits *) trrparow, the word ipwivcrat must bo takon backwards to mean 
Qtnriur, for to TrpiyKtiruru lnr tho Lombard principalities in that. pxurrpop^Xrfs (in.igi-tter militum) is a Latiu word. That this 
Southern Italy. K dirrpov, we iu>l s.iy, our appears in is tho moaning of rj f Vu>p.ntwv didXfterns appears from his wonderful 

almost every pa^c, mid it sometimes takes I he diminutive form account of Zara, and from his saying, stnuigo os tho etymology is, 
tcturriWwp. that 2f pfiXoi rfi rmu T \apaitav diaXittrcj) buvXttt Trpotrayoprvovrai. 

TTius far all tho words ore what wo fancy, that oven a purist Yet else where he tells us riayaeol rg r&v 2Au#a>v fiiaX<KT<p 
would acknowledge ns cln^ic.il, whatever he might say to their (i,iinrumu tpptjpfvcn'rai. Yet surely pmjtmus is Latin, if anything 
forum and nseH. Hut 'ftntnrtirnr fur an nrnsv, :md the adverb is- Directly alter rjj run* 'Vtopaiatv itaXtterrp r\ xmpn avruyv 
tfnnraruTtieicts foruuHl Jrum it, might puzzle him. .hit. from tho / ( >«s a 'Aptvra teabitTat. Hut w^hat did he call the tongue in which ho 
which surrounded the Unman c.iLiip 4 /«iWniii euum to mean’lirst wrote? The Slaves in lVIupuiniesns had Vpautoi to their noigh- 
the canip itself, and then tho army, and the word is used in that hours. Tho Muiuotes, he distinctly says, are not Slaves. They 

Hftnse in Latin of the litth century. Fo tpXnfu,v\a, fidvfta, ku^uX- arc Homans; but, because they remained Fagans till the days of 

AumW in tho nmne of *■«baUimre ur thertturhvr are .ill words which the first Basil, men called them "JtXA/pfs. Ew tirrd r*/v yewiiv rant 
some mi{?ht lie inclined to cull barbarian; (iai/8u indeed is most likely irnXiuoripatv 'Vutpahov, oi kcu pi\pi rov twv ncipit ra>v evrairluiP 
actually Teutonic ; but they have all got into the living Greek li’tuu t EA\ijhv irpn<raypfvovra< 8ta rd iv rois wptmaXavns xptimir 

tho living Latin which took tlieui in. Both da^ical and later ^itlwXoXdrpas nVai <cai trpmrKvvtjras r£>v tibvXuv Kara row iraXauws 

words became so thoroughly at home that they could be put tn use in 7 KXXr/«ir. The Kleuthcrolakonrs were thus called Hellenes for 
forming Greek compounds, and we get rnvppxipyjs and Hioku- this odd miaon, which speaks volumes us to the changes in the 
l3d\Xov. ’ i!so of Latin mimes, What wore lhe men of Lakedaimonia itself? 

Now all these things have a grotesque look. All Western things Homans, Slaves,'or what? Clearly not Hellenes, if they were 
in Greek letters have. It has a grotesque look oven to sec VVYst.n i baptized. 

Kings and Kmpcrnrs in the Greek dross. We are used to them in 
every variety of Latin, Teutonic, and Romance, hut tho Greek 

drafts docs not sit easily on them. It has a queer look when wo FTRNISIIfNG 

read that curtain tmh.iplized Croatinns—far away, bo it remarked, 

from those bearers «d thu narao who are now Kubjects of Hungary TT appears probable that a few years bunco we may see a strong 
and Turkey —orrmctunrai *1iroa rut peydktp /igyi •Ppayyms rf/s Kill -L re»u:tion of taste in favour of extreme simplicity which will 
Sadias. But get over the grore.iqueiaiss <i and tho whole thing is a I influence both dress and furniture. Materials will naturally be 
inost instructive piice of history. Latin words b**gun to creep J more costly and magnificent, but these qualities will no longer be 
into Greek to express purely lloman things, as soon as Greeks and j found in more trimmings. So many people have been bitten with 
Romans had much to do with one another. We seo it in the New the present madness for decoration—people, for the most part* who 
Testament ', wu see it iu all the Greek writers under tho Roman have never paused to think what decoration is—that those who 
Empire. They translated when they could; they often adopt with have inimto good taste, or who have studied ornament on rational 
an apology; but they could not wholly keep out the Latin element, grounds, will presently tlee in disgust to whitewashed walls and 
Here and there a technical word would force its way iu. All that dimity curtains. 83uc.fi sensitive spirits deserve sympathy. They 
we have been going through is tho same process carried much have been sorely tried. The man cursed with natural or acquired taste 
further. But it is most instructive to sum how far Iho process walks through the valley of this world as through a place of torture 
went, and at what point it slopped. We may safely say that tho and humiliation. His best Mings are made scourges wherewithal 
Latin^ words, thick as they are on the ground, are all more or less to torment him. After prose hi ng fin* years the mission of art in 
technical. They all belong to certain ranges of ideas, almost all the regeneration of the uncivilized, he finds all his pet theories 
official and chiefly military. . 'The ordinary vocabulary is not turned against him. He may lovo Jnpancso screens where any 
mixed. That keeps its Hellenic purity very little tour had, and screens are required, but ho might be roasted alivo in a friend’s 
when it is touched,At is not iron* Latin or from the West at all. drawing-room lie fore ho could get one for use. The walls are, so 
Constantine says mm png for Acl>k»v; lie does not gay «X/3ov or to epealc, creeping with Japanese screens, but what/cares he how 
ffXayKng. The cause oi the whole phenomenon ft very simple. Japanese they be if he baa no ladder by htH» to fetch one down? 
Latin whs lor some nges tho official language of thii Eastern Em- Blue plates are very well ad*^Whd to ‘food from, And may look 
piro, no less than ot the Western. But it was neither tho popular, very woll hiurffrr ffcinn jMt But, hung on wires in formal 
nor the literary, nor the fashionable languago. Hrcek was all rows, thif Become monotonous. When Indies washed up their 
those threo. Greek displaced Latin ns the official ; but ! owii.*^M®b after a “dish of tea,” as they replaced it carefully 

in So doing it took in a crowd of official Latin words. V, nui y I corner cupboard or on a miniature dresser, it was quite 
sajf that the whole official lauguuge is non-Iiullenic; if not right that such articlos of convenience should bo as handsome as 

it is not Greok. But there was nothing in all this to touch the tho porcelain itself. But when ladies no' longer tend their own 
ordinary vocabulary. JMcn went on talking tho natural Greek of I tea-things, it is ridiculous to seo sets of cups and saucers ranged on 
tho time, writing the literary Greek of a past age, using the Greek shelves in tho drawing-room with a teapot or two in the middle, 
vocabulary of a present or past time. But, in writing on an none of them ever intended for tho unhallowed uses of everyday 
official subject, it was necessary to use the Latin official words life. Whv should elop-basins be studded over the room as thick a* 
which had no Greek equivalents. . spittoons in a bar parlour ? They are matter in the wrong place. A 

Here is both an analogy and a contrast with the history of our pat of butter is none the better for a splcudid device on its unctuous 
own tongue. The Frnuch infusion into Euglish answers in a certain surface. Perhaps our lumps of coal will soon be Bent up to the 
measure to the Latiu infurion into Greok. But it does not answer drawing-room curved and gilt for the burning. One longs to see 
exactly, because the historical circumstances of the two cujhsb do ornament in its proper place. Candlesticks that hold no candles, 
not answer exactly. Wo have taken maqjr official terms from flowor-vasea empty of roses, copper coal-scuttles of antique form, on 
French, but wo have also kept many English official terms. The tho tops of cabinets, beer-jugs filled only with dust, such ere the 
(Sheriff moots the Judge, and the Earl a wile is tho Countess. But we contents ef modern rooms. Greek tombs, Oriental pagodas, and 
have also borrowed crowds of words which are not official. In curiosity shops in IIolborn are ransacked to furnish our chambers, 
the Eastern Empire, as we said, while l^tiu was the official speech, and while the shelves aro covered with old Worcester and- tie 
Greek was I ho popula r, the literary, and the fashionable speech, mantelpiece groans under hrasen chargers, our tea is served in Staf- 
When French and English were struggling iq England, English was ford shire stoneware set out on a Birmingham tray. This ts turning 
neither the literary nor the fashionable speech, but it was the domestic art upside down and inside out* Though handsomely 
popular speech, and French was not the exclusive official speech, bound books form tho best ornam en ts fox tbS Ubreiry shelf, we 
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seldom think of Mowing, no on what wo reed, shy hot the 
gaudy doth of the modern publisher. Yet hooka can ,be arranged 
so as to form aa harmonious a wainscoting ea Indian matting, and 
are surely a more satisfactory investment than even old oak, while 
for the purpose* of ordinary decoration there i» nothing for a 
moment to be compared with natural dowers. It is in beautifying 
the things we use that the most lasting satisfaction is to be found, 
not in baying rows of greybeard jugs or Italian medicine jars. 

When a young couple set up ho use nowadays they are obliged at 
least to pretend that they wish to furnish artistically. Ir they 
have lived outside the circle of art-culture, and have no notion 
whether they like Gothic, Queen Anne, or Rococo, they send for 
all the manuals they see advertised about tables and chnirs, 
bouses and housekeeping. They study them most assiduously, 
and make copious notes. But, strange to say, tho more they rend 
the further they are from being able to come to any decision as to 
the colour of tno drawing-room paper or the pattern of the dimug- 
room curtains. In tho multitude of counsellors there is oompiete 
confusion, and they wish in their hearts, though they are ashamed 
to say so, that they might have the good old mahogany with which 
their fathers and mothers were happy and comfortable. They do 
not recognise hanuony in colour when they see it. A child in a 
blue frock bolding an orange in its band gives them no delight j a 
Greek vase of exquisite proportions lias for them no grace. In 
short, neither by nature nor education have they any taste for art, 
and they oirpoct to acquire it simply by wishing to be in the 
fashion. But it is no more possible lor a person without natural 
eye to harmonize colour properly, or choose furniture of just pro¬ 
portions, than it would be possible for any one without natural 
oar to compose an opera. However, as fashion has to be studied 
in dress, wny should it not bo studied in furniture ? There lire 
plenty of people who talk glibly about high ail and ceramic trade¬ 
marks and are only too ready to give advice. Almost every magazine 
lias its articles on the subject. But with a smattering of knowledge 
the difficulties become greater than ever, and the poor young people, 
so ready to do what is required of them, become completely mysti¬ 
fied and discouraged. 

One manual on this subject, written by a lady who has already 
explained how other ladies may dress on fifteen pounds a year 
provided they practise strict economy in the matter of under¬ 
clothing, looks delightfully practical. There is a list at the end 
of the various things required in a ten or twelve-room house 
whore two maid-servants and a man are kept. The whole furnish¬ 
ing is to be done for between five and six hundred pounds. 
Everything seems most complete, and it is perhaps a little hyper¬ 
critical to remark that two aprons seem a rather small allowance 
for the butler, and that be must have some difficulty in attending 
to all tho fires with only one coal-scuttle, even though that one be 
made of copper. Then, too, the cook will bo an excellent manager if 
she can make three bowls serve for beating eggs, mixing sauces, pu tting 
by dripping and gravy, storing milk, boiling puddings, and all the 
othor duties for which bowls are required. However, these are 
email matters compared to the important question as to what is 
to be the prevailing tint of the room in winch the dishes produced 
in the kitchen are to bo eaten. The young couple are advised in 
small rooms to limit themselves to two colours, lor fear the client 
should become “ messy.” Blue is discarded as not being economi¬ 
cal and as difficult to manage, because shades that match in daylight 
do not look well together at night. But some charming combina¬ 
tions are suggested where more lilierty is allowed. For instance, a 
pale primrose wall, a dull canary-coloured carpet, and cheerful 
green curtains are considered suitable lor a room with a 
“ medium aspect"; while “ blush-rose walls, a warm crim¬ 
son carpet, and green curtains, containing a dash of pink/ 1 
will suit a Northern exposure. The bedrooms may be painted 
in okk graining, because it is uncommon for a bedroom, 
but the paper must be “ unvexatious.” The smoking apartment is 
to have a “ manly pattern ” chiutz, and tho carpet is to he Turkey 
if possible, because men are such fidgets. Of course it is quito 
right to have a 44 manly pattern” in the smoking-room, lor 
even at the Lkmblesex Olub ladies are not permitted to enter the 
sacred precincts. Our young couple suppose that this is an example 
of reaustio art, and are thankful for the clear definition of a 
manly pattern as “ something in stripes in which red predomi¬ 
nates.” Having collected all these useful hints, they turn to 
an swthetic-looking volume with a fascinating label in white 
paper. Here they reach a higher, if not a clearer, atmosphere. 
There are not such explicit directions, but the sentiments are beauti¬ 
ful. In it they find true principles of art decoration j and yet they 
are allowed to have their “ normal surroundings ”in harmony with 
their individual taste, being only cautioned that -a “ room should 
be set in a certain key, and, if allowed to fall out of it lor the 
sake of variety, should speedily return into its normal channel.” 
This, they admit, sounds most subtle. How charming to think of 
colour being harmonized like a glee, and all the things in the 
room keeping in tune, no matter how much you move them about! 
Bat what in to be done with the splendid scarlet table-cover which 
has been given them, if the drawing-room is to be sage green ? It 
will be like a major chord struck by ebanco in a minor aiiyund 
properly strung eyes will thrill with pain at the' sight. But, on 
reading a littls further, the young oouple receive much comfort, 
and find it will not be absolutely necessary to put away all their 
wedding presents in locked drawers. Even the claims of art, it 
^.8eemt» are to be diMarded when they stand in antagonism 
to the smallest token#! esteem end affection; or* as tbo writer 
finely puts the delightful sentiment, u The principle which re¬ 


gards the motive of a gift is deeper than that wbiofc 
templates with critical nicety the attributes of the thing giwPL* 
They are to choose a place a* “ much in the dark as poaulna" Jot 
the piano, which is a cruel blow, as they sing duets together, bat 
they also find that furnishing should be a tiling of the heart sewett 
as of the head, which encourages them amazingly. Presently they 
come to a passage which dispels half their troubles, for they read 
that young married people should not scour the country, seeking for 
the urnsty old bureaus of defunct ancestors, but have new furni¬ 
ture, and grow old with it. They now make a dash at a bulky 
catalogue which has been rent them post free, and which they 
have hitherto been afraid to look at because ihe things were aU 
new. It sikuus, however, to combine in the most wonderful 
manner tho practical, tho artistic, the useful, and ornamental. It 
talks of stencilled walls aud tinted ceilings, quotes Pugin, Sir. 
Jfigby Wyatt, Air. Ituskin, and Mre. Warren. It is an immense 
reliul' to find aoroo one who will take upon himself the responsibility 
of providing everything from garret to cellar, to whom the furnishing 
of a house is a “ labour of love ,f for which he will condescend t 4 
take money. So it is arranged that the house is to be done up 
in all tho proper tints, to have dados, wainscotings, and varniahea 
floors. u Elizabethan easy-chairs with cabriole legs” and an 
“ elegant walnut Louis-Quatorze lady's cabinet writing-table, hand¬ 
somely inlaid with marquetrie,” are ordered for the drawing-room; 
Cromwell chairs and “antique carved oak book-cases” for the 
library. There are to be “ bareni.il ” coal-vase* with mediaeval 
mountings, an “Athenian hip-bath,” an “Eostlake'* breakfast 
service, and Minton tiles in all tho fireplaces. 

The young couple get into their house at last; they give the 
finishing touches by placing bits of china and odds and ends of 
embroidery about the room. They pay their bills, the house it 
hideous, and they never find it out. 


THE -PRETENSIONS OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 

M OST people will agree with Mr. Cross that the discussions 
■which nave taken place with regard to Rugby and 
Eton have not tended either to improve the discipline of tho 
boy a, or to encourage parents to send their children to those 
school®; and a heavy responsibility consequently rests upon those 
who have thrust such questions before tho public. At the same 
time, if an appeal of this kind is to be made, it is as well that the 
position taken up by the malcontent** should be distinctly under- 
stood. “There whs no greater mistake,” Mr. Knsftchbull- 
Hugessen said, “than to speak of Assistant-Masters in pubbe 
schools as if they were mere teachers in private establishments. 
After the? bad ‘acquired houses, they much more nearly re¬ 
sembled the heads of colleges affiliated to a University, or the 
Masters of a number of small schools incorporated together.* 
Whether or not it i» desirable thm public schools should be 
conducted on this principle is, of course, a question which may 
fairly be discussed; but there can be no question as to tho 
fact that their actual constitution is, cuid always has 
been, of a very different kind. The Act of 1868 distinctly 
lavs down the conditions on which both Head-Masters and 
their Assistants bold office, And they must &U be deemed to be 
fully warned os to the terms on which they are euguged. These 
tonus are that a Governing Body may dismiss a Ilead-Mastor &t 
its own discretion, without giving any reasons, and that a Head- 
Master lias in turn a similar power over bis subordinates. It may 
be thought that such a system is liable to be harshly or oppressively 
used, but at least it® existence is perfectly well known, and it » 
absurd to speak as if it bad been started as a surprise. Very strong 
evidence in favour of this system was given before the Royal Qom- 
missioners, and the conclusion arrived at was that the authority of a 
Head-Master must be absolute over tbo whole school. If he 
shows himself unequal to so grave a responsibility, tbo Trustees 
can dismiss him ; but as long os they retain bis services, they are 
bound to give him tho powers which are necessary for their 
effectual performance. In the case of ltughv, the llead-Master was 
met, as it were, on tho threshold of office by a cabal of Assistant- 
AI asters who resented his appointment, and who set themselves to 
obstruct him iu his work mid to degrade his authority. In 
this attempt they had unfortunately the support and counteo- 
auce of some members of the Governing Body; and in tho 
end they succeeded iu carrying their point and in driving 
out thn Head-Master. A serious blow was struck at tho 
discipline of public schools when the A aria tan t-M asters of 
Rugby were allowed to intrigue with impuuity against their 
superior. 

Mr. KnatchbiiU-Hngcssen only referred incidentally to what 
happened at llugby, and grounded his case mainly on tho recent' 
dismissal of Mr. Oscar Browning, one of the Assistant^MAsters at 
Eton. This raises a personal question which at tho present moment 
it is difficult to discuss. Enough, however, has already cotUe put 
to show very clearly tbo position which Mr. Browning occu¬ 
pied, or Attempted to occupy, at Eton. Mr. jCnatclibull- 
ilugessen asserted as “a certain foot ” that Mr/feowning 
was abruptly dismissed without having any opportunity of 
knowing Mid meeting tho chafes against, him, so m to vindicate 
his character before the public. This, hqwerer, is, to ssy the 
least, a mistake. For some rime tho Head-Master had been 
dissatisfied with the way in which Mr. Browning discharged his 
duties, apparently thinking that he did not give that sound prac- 
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4 ical training to bis boys which was desirable, and that he also 
aoiignt to establish himself in a position of undue pro mine nce, 
unfair to the other Masters and injurious to the discipline of tao 
school. Mr. Browning was further accused of seeking, in pursuance 
of this alleged policy, by an evasion or violation of the College 
rules to obtain a larger number of pupils thun was allowed to a 
single tutor. At last Dr, Uornbv, alter repeated remonstrances, 
wrote to him 1 

I must remind yon that in your case particular Attention bnd boon called 
to your violntion of the rules last winter ; that you hiul in couhonuencc 
nsooiviKl a reprimand, and very definite instructions in writing us to yyur 
future course. . . lor two or three years hunlly a school time has passed in 
JftJS.-liSSX* n °t koeu compelled to undertake the very painful task of calling 
you to account for neglect of work or violation of rules. I fed that I have 
carried forbearance in your ease beyond the limit which 1 ought to liavo 
observed in strict duty to the .school. 

This was surely explicit enough ; but Mr. Browning, in a pub¬ 
lished lettor of bis own, gives some further particulars. JI« 
soys that Dr. Hornby told him ho neglected liis work, aud 
added“ Why dou’i you rend Madvig's Latin Grammar V You 
lecture to ladies; you examine hero and there; you give musical 
parties on^ Saturday evenings—why don’t you stick to your 
work f " This also conveys a pretty distinct idea, if not to 
Mr. Browning’s or Mr. lvnatchbull-Hugesaen s mind, nt. least to 
other people’s minds, as to what Dr. Uornbv regarded as the 
weak points in Mr. Brownings way of discharging bis duties. 
It will be seen, therefore, that though Dr. Ilornby was, by 
Statutory, enactment, entitled to act on his discretion and with¬ 
out giving any reasons, he did explain to Mr. Browning 
4he grounds of his dissatisfaction with him. Mr. Brown¬ 
ing appealed to the Governing Body; but it bad, of course, no 
power to hear any appeal os relating personally to an AsHistant- 
M&stor. It had, however, a right to consider whether in such 
a. case the lleud-Mastcr had done anything which showed 
him to bo untit for his post; and as it apparently did not find 
anyreuson for forming this opinion, it declined to interfere. 

The matter has since been taken up by a number of Assistant- 
Masters in various public schools, who assert in a petition 
to the House of Commons that the absolute authority of the 
Head-Masters under the present system “ operates to the de- 
•triment of the public schools, by disturbing the cordial rela¬ 
tions which have generally existed between Head-Musters and 
their Assistants, and by discouraging men of high attain¬ 
ments and independent character from accepting and permanently 
retaining appointments from which they may at auy moment 
bo removed by the simple tiat of tlmir immediate superior.” in 
this statement, however, it appears to be left out of account that 
the Head-Master is himself linblo to dismissal by the Governing 
Body on precisely the same terms. The petition goes on to “ dis¬ 
claim any desire to interfere with the authority of Head-Masters 
which is necessary for the mainteuanco of discipline in their 
several schools'*; but it is obvious thwt if Assistant-Masters were 
to be at liberty to set themselves up against their chief, aud to 
cultivate the support of.sections of tlio Governing Body, thoro 
would be an end to all discipline. The situation is one iu which 
it is impossible to avoid somo danger of injustice on i ne side or 
the other. If the Head-Master is absolute, he may ho hard upon 
an Assistant; if the.Head-Muster is to be put on his trial whenever 
be rebukes or dismisses a subordinate, his life would become in¬ 
tolerable, and bis influence as head of the school would bo 
wholly paralysed. And the latter is undoubtedly the greater of 
two evils. In fact, the plea of the Assistant-Masters might be used 
the other way, and it might be urged that, if they obtained that 
power over the Hearl-Master which they ask lor* it would dis¬ 
courage men ot high attainments and independent character from 
placing themselves in so humiliating and helpless u position. We 
are glad to set?, however, that there are many Assistant-Masters 
•who repudiate the demands put forth in their name. 

Any one who is acquainted with the working of a public school 
■ can see at once this danger which would arise from allowing 
Assistant-Masters to set themselves up as independent shareholders 
in a joint-stock enterprise. If this were permitted, the next step 
would be for them to claim a right to traffic in their proprietary 
interests, and to sell their shares to the highest bidder. Wo gather 
from what has appeared on this subject that Mr. Browning has 
.peculiar ideas as to the proper method of educating boys at a public 
school The traditions of Eton—and it may be presumed that they 
ore agreeable to the niajority of parents who voluntarily send their 
boys there—-have hitherto been on the side of manlinoss and 
common sense. An Eton boy is supposed to be especially equipped 
against cant, humbug, and insincerity, lie mav not be very deep 
or brilliant, but it is supposed that at loast he will acquire that sort 
of tact and cool-headeduess which saves a man from making a fool of 
himself. The great aim is to give a lad a grounding which is solid 
as far as it goes, and to teach uim self-possession, self-reliance, and 
an abhorrence of pretence and affectation. We do not mean to say 
that all Eton boys come up to this ideal; but no one who has had 
an opportunity of knowing them hs a class can doubt that, what¬ 
ever the depth or range of their classical attainments, thoy do, as 
a rule, come out of Eton with a peculiar stamp of honest pluck 
and straightforwaidness which is very important to every man, and 
Above all to every gentleman, in his future career. If a boy is a dunce 
at Eton, he may possibly remain a dunce all bis life; but, on the 
other hand, even though he leaves Eton very imperfectly instructed, 
he will probably possess certain qualities and habits which will be 
•of immense service to him at the University and in after life. Mr, 


Browning, however, appears to have thought that there wm a great 
deal of what, in the cant of a certain set, is celled*? immorali ty ” 
and “ uninteUectualism ’’ at Eton, aud that it was ueoeasary to give 
the system a more sentimental and flowery character, if you 
talk with a Browningite, pupil or parent, you are overpowered with 
a some of the immeasurable moral superiority of boys who have 
passed through Mr. Browning's hands over all other boys educated 
at Eton. You aro given to understand, in fact, that it is really of 
no use sending a boy to Eton unless it has boon arranged that he 
should get into one particular house there. Within the blessed 
confines of that establishment “the demon of athleticism”— 
another “ note ” of the sect—has been exorcised, while outside is a 
swamp of materialism and vice. As you pursue tho conversation 
you will probably learn that the reformer of Eton is not one of 
tho ordinary drudging Masters who make boys “grind," and 
take a pedantic view of grammatical accuracy. He lifts them 
into a serener other, a diviner air; ho cultivates their talent' 
for universal discussion, and generally inspires them with a fine 
sentimental enthusiasm. Wo suspect that old-fashioned people at 
Eton do not relish what they call this Mightiness and taste for flashy 
accomplishments. They think that what is wanted is to give 
a boy “ bottom,” and that the new system tends too much to 
the development of gossamer wings, which, though pretty to 
look at, aro not good for much. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is 
very outspoken on this point. He lately predicted that, if Mr. 
Browning loft the school, “everything which tends to exalt 
physical, and depreciate mental, culture—nay more, everything 
coarse, impure, and immoral—in Eton would be directly en¬ 
couraged.” ^ This is, of course, an attack on the general adminis¬ 
tration of Eton, ami when it is thus openly proclaimed there is an 
obvious daiuror of its exercising an influence on tho minds of 
tho boys. There is a story of one father of a boy at Eton 
who gravely declared that he did not know or recognize the Head- 
Master, and that ho regarded Mr. Browning as the only pereon 
he had dealings with. Mr. Browning, howevor, was not a pro- 

f rietor of Eton, but only a servant of the Governing Body, 
t is cloar that it is only by the loyal co-operation of the 
various members of the staff of a public school that tho work of 
such a place can possibly be carried on; and, on the whole, wo think 
Mr. Oscar Browning’s friends had better let this subject alone. There 
is perhaps no class of men for whom strict discipline and subordina¬ 
tion are so much required as for young men who leave the Univer¬ 
sities to assume comparatively dignified and lucrative positions in 
the public schools; and it is obviously dangerous tnat school¬ 
boys, of all people in the world, should bo exposed to the in¬ 
fluence of examples of successful insubordination. 


THIS BRISTOL ICONOCLASTS. 

M R. CARLYLE once described the population of the British 
Isles as consisting of thirty millions of people, mostly fools. 
And assuredly the recent proceedings with rcforunco to tho removal 
of certain statues at the west porch of the Cathedral of Bristol show 
that thoro is a considerable number of the inhabitants of that 
ancient city who cun cluiiu no exemption from tho Application of 
tho obnoxious epithet, which might havo been thought some days 
ago to he rather sweeping in its condemnation. 

A disturbance originating with a few ignorant people, amongst 
whom, we are sorry to say, was found a sprinkling of what are 
usually designated m respectable householders, has risen from tho 
rank of a mere local quarrel to the importance of a national grievance. 
We doubt much whether, even in Bristol, tho matter would have 
been regarded in any other light than Ss the action of a few fanatics, 
if it hud not been for the recent unwise utterances of Lord Penzance 
on the general subject of images, processions, and the like. When 
a judge in a civil court takes upon himself the functions of a 
theologian, and decides that such and such images, pictures, Ac. 
shall not bo used in cliurchoB, because they describe events which 
ho cannot himself find in the pages of Holy Writ, there is perhaps 
some excuse to bo urged for less learned persons taking upon 
themselves to decidn that images of ecclesiastics who lived alter 
Jthe canon of Scripture was completed shall not stand at the 
entrance to their cathedral. At least they might excuse their alarm, 
whether real or imaginary, that the statues of the four great 
doctors of tho Western Church were likely to be adored by the very 
religious or superstitious people of the nineteenth century, by 
pleading the dictum of a judge who avowed his fears, ot the same, 
and who cortainly could defend himself by the authority of tho 
unknown Calvinist of the reign of Elisabeth who penned the 
homily on the Peril of Idolatry. 

As in the caso of many other senseless disturbances, it would not 
be easy to say when or where this folly precisely originated: 
neither does it matter much. As regards the persons concerned in 
it, few probably have ever heard their names beyond their immediate 
neighbourhood. Iconoclasts have in all ages been mo re lamed fbr 
zeal than learning, for promptness of action than for maturity of 
deliberation. No one, therefore, need be surprised to that 
amoug the more prominent persons in the fray is one who in a pub¬ 
lished tract showed himself entirely ignorant of the distinction be¬ 
tween 9 k Augustiue of Hippo and his less celebrated namesake of 
Canterbury, or that another should at a public meeting have 
seriously argued against Ritualism on the ground that the Sermon 
on the Mount contained no allusion to mmao, vocal or instrumental. x 

Indeed, wbeuit is rememberedthat the churches of thecity are almost. 
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without exception held by the Simeon Trustees for the exprm* pnr-1 
pose of promoting Puritanism, one need not he surprised to find that 
the party has a certain amount of following among the more 
ignorant of the laity. It was a Bristol incumbent who some years 
ago brought a charge of “IHweyisin” against the quiet-going Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge for introducing Hoininh saints 
into the Calendar of the Prayer-Book, and who, when challenged 
to prove his assertion, triumphantly pointed to the 34th of August, 
and added, " I should like to know who ever heard of St. Borthol," 
And, now that we have invented all the excuse that we can find for 
the iconoclastic fury which has led to the demolition of the figures 
■of the west porch of Bristol Cathedral, we muBt say a few words 
•of the statues themselves and the Chapter who have made them¬ 
selves so conspicuously obedient to an uneducated clamour. 

The restoration of Bristol Cathedral lias often been referred to 
in our pages,.but we have no wish now to revive the controversies 
of a former period. Mr. Wait, a leading citizen of Bristol, and 
at the present moment member for Gloucester, has contributed 
munificently to the undertaking, the whole of the new porch, with 
the statues of the four doctors of the Western Church, being his es¬ 
pecial gift. Mr. Street has acted as architect, and the figures were 
■carved by Mr. Bedferu. Certainly it would be difficult to fix upon 
the names of persons more entirely free from suspicion of any Home¬ 
ward tendencies than those of these gentlemen. The figures of 
8 t. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and St. Ambrose are 
treated of course in the usual conventional way. So unimportant 
were the details that the architect left the' particular kind of 
ornamentation to the sculptor; and we have not heard it alleged 
that this gentleman is in immediate communication with the 
Papal authorities. Mr. Street himself observes that, if the 
objections applied to the emblems, ami not to the men re¬ 
presented, it would have been easy to modify them ; but probably 
the objectors did not stop to inquire whether they disliked the 
saints or the mode in which they were represented, though per¬ 
haps the last ounce that broke the camel's buck was the triple 
erown on the head of Gregory the Great. Perhaps there may 
Lave been somo who would nave condoued the rest, if it had not 
been for the addition of the Papal tiara and the supposed repre¬ 
sentation of a cardinal's hat upon the head of St. Jerome. It was 
like the appearance of the hunting-cap which Mrs. Briggs, after 
having conceded the point of the breeches and tho boots, neither 
could nor would enaure, and which was instantly consigned to 
the fiaincs. It is not, however, probable that many of these 
gentlemen were capable of distinguishing nicely between the men 
and the emblem*. Indeed one of them is represented aa de¬ 
scribing the Madonna “ with the emblem ” in her arms. The wholo 
thing bus to lie treated, therefore^ as an onslaught against images 
and statues in general. And it is curious to see how far icono¬ 
clastic zeal will still in the nineteenth century carry its votaries 
beyond their own principles. Probably, at the beginning of this 
century, the respectable Evangelical party who have so sadly de¬ 
generated into modern Puritanism would have hailed with delight 
tho statues of these four doctors as representing men whom 
they rejoiced to honour for tho protest they imagined thorn to 
countenance against modern Romish innovations. Wo can re¬ 
member tho time, not so very many years ngo, when that party 
was active in disseminating * religious tracts iu some of which 
Gregory the Groat figured as a person greatly to be honoured. 
Not only was there that pretty story of tho Saint noticing the 
8 axon youths, and the conception of the mission of SSt. Augustine 
to Britain, hut there was the stock argument against tho Pupal 
supremacy which has figured in ho many books of controversy, 
that Gregory had declined the title of universal bishop. In fact, 
Gregory tho Great was quite a popular character, and, though now 
the head and chief of the offence, was far more approved of, be¬ 
cause far better known, than the other three. Not but that tho 
three would have been very popular too, if people had but known 
a little more about them. St. Ambrose also is connected with a 
story, which has gained a good deal of currency, but whose truth 
we will not venture either to assert or to gainsay, to the effect 
that he was, jointly with St. Augustine, the author of tho 
“Te Deuin Laudanum” of the Prayer-book. Assuredly, too, St. 
Jerome is entitled to the lasting gratitude of all Protestants who 
value tho dissemination of the Bible iu the vulgar tongue for 
having boon the indefftligAblo student who first translated the 
whole of it into a language more widely understood than those in 
which the Old and New Testaments wore written, and which was 
in fact the vermicular of those on whose behalf he laboured. 
Lastly, St. Augustine himself is one whom modern Calvinism has 
always delighted to honour. Without attempting here to docide 
whether justly or not, the fact is undeniable that Calvin believed 
himself to be precisely of the mind of St. Augustine} and the Bishop 
of Hippo is the single father to whom Calvinists for throe centuries 
have been Able to Appeal ns affording some how, at least, of sanction 
for their doctrines of election and reprobation, and the indefeasibility 
of grace. As to tho communism which did not stop short of muti¬ 
lating the representation of that Gospel event, the visit of the 
Magi to Bethlehem—including the destruction of the figure of our 
Savour in his Mother's arms, which must surely fall within the 
category of “Scripture characters” which the Bean sanctions—we 
had rather not trust oursolves to speak. The frame of mind 
which it betokens can only be adequately treated in language 
which had better he thought than printed. 

It is no part of our province to enter on topics of theo¬ 
logical controversy, but we cannot help thinking that Bristol 
iconoclosm has somewhat overshot its mark, and will find but 


little sympathy anywhere in the kingdom. Lovers of erfr hat* 
been terribly scandalized by the spectacle of the four statues befog 
taken down and carted away. But, after all, it will be asked fcbW 
came it to pass that a set of people who passed noisy and 
absurd resolutions, prefaced by still more absurd speeches, could 
succeed in gaining their end ? The answer we have to give was 
forecast by Byron:— 

Lo Al&ric and Elgin did the rest. 

In whatever hands it lay to remove the statues, it is certain that 
the persons who originated the movement would have been utterly 
powerless to effect anything if there had been a Bean and Chapter 
—we will not say equal to the crisis, for there was nothing worth 
calling a crisis—but possessed of the ordinary amount of common 
sense; and the promoters of tho objection would scarcely have 
ventured to hound on their adherents to an act of desecration which 
it seems the Dean and Chapter bavo undertaken to perform for them¬ 
selves. What the ringleaders of so-called Protestant opinion inBristol 
would hardiv have ventured to do has been quietly effected by tho 
Chapter of the Cathedral. We say quietly, for orders were in¬ 
stantly given to erect a scaffolding lor the purpose of taking down 
tho statues. The instructions were given in the night, and the 
next day, when the clerk of the works came to inspect the pro¬ 
gress of the restoration, the four statues were gone, and some of 
tho rest of the work, which could not be removed, had boen defaced. 
To their honour be it said, two of the four Canons have entered an 
indignant, though ineffectual, protest ia the minutes of their pro¬ 
ceedings, and the names of the three who have sanctioned this mon¬ 
strous act of vandalism deserve to bo handed down to posterity in 
company with that of the incendiary who set fire to the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus on the night when Alexander was born. The 
name of Ilerostratus would never have been immortalized in any 
manner but for this deed of wantonness. Lest the names of the three 
perpetrators of this achievement should be forgotten, we will give 
them such publicity us it is in our power to bestow. The name 
of Canon Reeve is now lor the first time famous, while that of 
his brother diguilary, Mr. Girdlestone, long kuown in connexion 
with social questions, seems destined to attain a similar notoriety 
in our ecclesiastical annals. As to Dean Elliott, all we have to 
say is that he once was, and is now no longer, Prolocutor of 
the Convocation of Canterbury. Of course the matter cannot 
rost where it is. At any time within our memory it would 
hate been incumbent on those who value tho character of the 
Church of England ns un institution in harmony alike with 
Christianity, civilization, and history, and who are, however 
indirectly, interested iu this particular work, to leave no 
remedy untried which could cancel an outrage which, if unre- 
dressed, would seem to commit that Church to proceedings only 
to be paralleled by the doings of Ilerostratus or Will Dowsing. 
Bat it m still more obligatory now not to sit still after the energy 
and good sense of the Dean of the adjaceut diocese of Exeter—who, 
although himself a Low Churchman, is not us Dcnu Elliott—has 
succeeded in freeing tho Church of England from the taint of icono¬ 
clastic Puritanism. As to the insult offered to the donor of the 
statues by the Dean and Canons whose corporate trust ho believed 
himself to he benefiting, we do not say ntwfcme </W#yc, for we 1‘enr 
that wo might be unintelligible. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 

O NE feels something like compassion for those who are engaged 
in tho pursuit of betting under difficulties. There is only one 
University boat-race in the year, and there are only two compe¬ 
titors, whose merits become unhappily too well known during the 
practice before the race. O11 the other hand, many persons luce to 
back the University with .which they are connected, and there is 
always the “ chapter of accidents,” although in recent years it has 
afforded little encouragement to speculation. A party of fifty 
representatives of the press, however pleasant in other respects, is 
perhaps open to the objection of being rather too select. Where 
everybody has a moderate share of observation And .intelligence it 
unfortunately too olteu happens that everybody wants to be on the 
same sido, and it. is really heartrending to hour u gentleman exclaim¬ 
ing 41 1 should like to lay throe to one,” when there is not within a 
hundred yards o f him another gentleman young and enthusiastic 
enough to take the oiler. Tho old-fashioned principle that mem¬ 
bers of the same calling should not eut each other lias been ex¬ 
ploded ; but as everybody declines to be oaten on any pretext 
whatever, it comes to the same thing. The carrying capacity of a 
liver steamboat is so limited that it is not possible to provide these 
wild animals of the press with provender, or, iu other words, to 
supply every hungry lion with a tender and juicy ass. Thera ia a 
story of a veteran jockey who always referred to a particular day 
as that on which he lost 500/. ; by which he meaut that, not havtfig 
sufficient cosh about him, he was unable to cover abet, and thereby 
missed an opportunity of winning that amouut. 

There were two tacts which inclined the public to favour Oxford 
before the crews appeared upon the Thames. Oxford won fost year, 
and there were six of lust year's men in the boat.* For these or 
other reasons, some of tho newspapers propagated the opinion 
that Oxford were the better craw, and this opinion was adopted 
to a considerable extent, as is shown by the quotationfo JHtU’t Lift 
of tho 18th March of 7 to 4 <m Oxford as the “ latest London betting' 
on the boat-race. But alter Monday, 30th March, when the crews 
were first seen at Putney, an impression prevailed that there was 
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not much, to choose between them, and, before the week was out, 
Cambridge seemed likely to become the favourite. This promise 
was fulfilled within a few days, and the tame newspaper oh tho 
ist April quoted 5 to 4 on Chun bridge as the “ latest London 
betting/’ If those quotations represent any considerable amount 
of real transactions, there may have bocu a good deal of money 
made oat of this race; but in this, as in other cases, it is the early 
bird that catches the worm, more particularly us the birds bear 
always a large proportion to the worms. The persona who laid 
7 to 4 on Oxford before tho crews emtio to Putney must have had 
exuberant confidence in sometaniy's power of observation uml 
comparison, unless they trusted altogether, us perhaps they did. to 
the old oarsmen and to last years 'victory. Then* is no im¬ 
pediment, except that opposed by storms mid limn!-), to 
“watching trials” on the Inis or "tho Cam, or both; and 
that which is still oppmbriously culled 41 touting” on the Turf 
has become, in connexion with tho river, an important branch 
of literary art. The vivisection of anno, unfortunate “No. 3” 
is performed with that indifference to tho patient 9 feedings which 
distinguishes the devotee of science; and although many of tho 
older members of the Universities think that too much fuss h now 
made about these youngsters,it must be allowed that their limbs nnd 
tho u sat they make of them are commented upon with a frankness 
that is not always flattering. So much is now thought, said, nnd 
writteu about this race that it almost seems as if some roartion 
from the interest excited bjr it must be imminent. Except tho 
few scores of net-sons who occupy tho attendant, steamers, nobody 
now boos nmen or the race; but they see as much n« they ecu of 
llio Derby, and they understand more ; and if weather favours, the 
consumption of chickcu and champagne proceeds cijiully at both 
festivals. Probably the people collcetcd along the banks and on 
the river ore among the last m England to learn the result of the 
race of which they have seen some part. They must depend gene¬ 
rally on the first, steamboat which comes down tho river alter tho 
finish; but on this occasion, unless they were very near the start¬ 
ing-place, they could not be in much doubt as to who would be 
the winners. Perhaps this suspense, so far us it. exist s, is pleasant, 
ami therefore we hesitate to suggest, that it would bo easy to con¬ 
trive a system of signalling along the course. This, holiday ditiers 
from others in depending on a single event for its excitement, and 
therefore it may bo good economy to make that excitement lost as 
long afi possible. When tho race is over and the ir.-ult, is known, 
there it nothing loft but to go homo, ami the only remaining source 
of interest lies in tho chance ilint yourself or sum J>< d v else in a boat 
may bo run into by a steamer ami upset. t\m id.‘ring that all 
sorts of persons in all sorts of boat* go upon the river on that day, 
and that some of them take more than good tor them to driit!;, 
the general immunity* from accidents is wonderful. There was at 
least ono case last Saturday of a boat being .struck by tho puddle 
of a steamer and upset. The tini»e youths who were in it were 
rescued without difliculty, and they owed their ducking to their 
own carelessness and Hurry. 

What are called lnter-Um\crsity eonU*-ts have become almost 
as great a nuisanco as International Exhibit ions. Them in a 
billiard match and a chess match, and wo ku.ov not what other 
matches, and tho newspapers talk of dark and lkdit blu*> ns if all 
those “euuits” were developments of the bu.it race. I’hc only 
novelty that remains possible is an Inler-lTmer.-ify riidling-bee, 
uml porhape it might turn nut that in such a con Lest the “kum" 
shown by the “ teams M won hi be as moderate h.i \vu art* tohl it 
homutimes is at chew and billiards. If it k in vain lo complain of 
what ia established, wu may at least ev press the, h<»pn that tho 
older mmubtus of tho 1 ni\tr»iUes Ill sti.*uuni:s!y oppose any 
further extension of these unpleasantly public conn -is. Tho time 
consumed by them is enormous, and pineal*, no doubt led a 
burden of which it would be riiilicu.it to complain. The crows 
arrived at Putney on Monday, the 20th Miuvli, and tie* men was 
rowed On Saturday, the Stli April, so tlmi tbuv weeks have been 
entirely devoted to this ono col tent, to say nothing of tho time 
occupied iu preliminary practice on homo waleis. Ilium is mis¬ 
chief not only in this largo inter iVreneu willi the pui>uiis wliieh 
are still suppose! to bo more properly part of education, but also 
in the publicity of all tho proceedings of Lhe ere as at Putney, and 
in tho mixing up of these young men with what are called tho 
“market operations'’ of the helling world. We observe that 
tho Times makes a sort of apology Jor recording thu daily prac¬ 
tice of the crews at Putney, and although we do not expect 
any newspaper to close its columns to this suit of v riling, 
barren ami unprofitable us for tho must part it i.», yet wo 
tbink that some good might ta done by a general agree¬ 
ment among contributors to tho press to put aside the lulling 
dement in those contests. Tho person?* who choose to but 3 to 1 
on Oxford or Cambridge can of course do so. but there is no neces¬ 
sity that these transactions should be publicly recorded. Mauituu 
debttur pueria rwermtia. This principle belongs lo an ago very far 
from squeamish, and it at least means this, that not everything 
lb tvL men do need bo talked ubout where boys can hear, l«aw, and 
we think public opinion also. Inis lately set itself against tatting, 
ex on on horsvM’ftccfl, being made an open business, and it miust be 
rouemtared that tho reasons, whatever may ta their value, in favour 
of permitting tatting on horse-mew*, have no application to tho boat- 
race. The prohibition of tatling-ufiicos was enacted by a Parlia¬ 
ment whioh certainly had no intention to prohibit betting; ami on 
the same principle there might be ft general understanding not to 
give more importance than can be. helped to this branch of the 
proceedings at Putney. The boat-race is in this respect more 


objectionable than the cricket-matches whioh saoeeal it, because 
there is nut the same protracted preparation for these matches, end 
as spring changes iuto summer the attention of the sporting world 
becomes conveniently divided. Rut if them should be any dis¬ 
position to give additional notoriety to u market operations ” on 
cricket or other matches in which the Universities take part, wo 
would hope that the considerations to which we have ad vetted may 
restrain it. To put the matter plainly, the boat-race has bean 
quite aulUcientiy vulgarized, and the line should bo drawn now. 
Wo iv*: ret tu observe that the practice of reporting speeches at 
tho dinner which follows tho boat-race, after having almost died 
awny, has taon to some extent, revived. This matter, at any rate, 
is within iIm control of those who arrange tho dinner, and they 
would do well to enforce tho rule of non-publicity. It is very 
diilicult for iniybody to say anything tayuna well-worn platitudes 
on such occasions, and xve clearly Ihiuk that the Universities lose 
niori* than the world gitius bv reporting the speeches of the captains 
and the coaches. 

Thu representatives of tho pros have done their best to ob¬ 
serve and record for public ur-o what tbo public with its 
own eycri euuld not see. lint thoru could not well have boon 
a mure luieveuttul race tliau that of lost Saturday. Some 
critic.* have dealt num* leniently tlmu others with faults of 
sleeving which, us they could not luivo nlFocted the issue of the 
race, need not be further dwelt upon. Since tho river has been 
kept ch'tir, or nearly clear, of tauts and barges, the difficulties of 
steering have In -mi greatly diminished; or rather tho unknown and 
incalculable class of difiirultii-s havo been diminished; and the three 
w*vLs spent »t Putney ought to impart a considerable familiarity 
xviih lb.iso diJlicullius which are permanent, or at least depend on 
permanent caut-es, such as winds, tides, and currents. The issue of a 
dost' race is no longer at ihe mercy of an obstinute bargee or clumsy 
amateur oarsman; but at III tin re are many gifts of nature which go 
lo mako up a good coxswain besides that of weighing under 7^ 

,stunc. It was generally thought after the first hall-mile that 
(Aonbridge was going rather bister, and considerably bolter, than. 
Oxford, and utter Ihe first mile that, which had been opinion more 
or le.-s confident became manifest fact. We of course remember 
races that have been won by the crew which did not load through 
Hammersmith jfridge going up stream, mud, what is much more 
remarkable, wc ccmbl mention ono race which was won by tho 
crew wlinh did not lead at the (.Tabtree coming down stream. 
Hut in ibo-u yeais there happened to be two nearly equal 
crews, which was not tho rase, this }'oar. We could call to 
mind several years in which the (Aim bridge boat was us dis¬ 
tinctly marked beforehand to lose as this year it was to win. 
One of the best features of this contest is its evenness. Oxford 
lino stiii ono race u to the good,” which she owes to the unbroken 
bucees'cs of these nine years when she seemed to have a monopoly 
of corr.-ct ami powerful stylo, Cambridge men who remember 
the crows of funner years must be greatly struck with the cir- 
cumManfo that there wero five ours frum the sumo “small” 
(a.la*gc in the vv inning boat. Last year the usual elements of Trinity 
and tit. Julius prevailed; but even then the only two “small*’ 
(Sol lego nun came from Jesus, which bus now supplied tho majority 
of the successful crew. It is a good sign for the interest of 
rowing generally nt Cambridge when :L has some University oar* 
not belonging to the two large Colleges, It was said, and probably 
with truth, that practice was mere interfered with at Oxford than 
at Cambridge this year by fioods. The fact is that at Cambridge 
generally theie is a very Htuall river to a great many boats, and 
it is oiisopt to do with too much water than too little, lint, if 
practice at Oxford was impelled, it ia not easy to understand why 
the Oxford crew wero made .strong favourites in the tatting before 
tlu* boats can 10 to Putncv. It would be an error, however, to 
suppose that backe rs are always rational, nud wo certainly do not 
pin the luosea which folly incurs. Unfortunately, what out) 

I ones ciiioiher wins, and wo funi* t tat the appetite for speculation 
on the bout-meo will be sharpened by this year’s experieuco. 


LIEUTENANT CAMELON’S EXPEDITION. 

rpiIE account given by Lieutenant Cameron of his expedition i» 
J- highly intrusting, aod the Ccograpliicul Society does good 
service to tbo country by receiving and approving his report of 
African exploration. Ills journey extended over 3,000 miles, and 
ho was continually, or with very short intervals, on the tramp for 
two years nnd eight mouths, and was exposed to all vicissitudes of 
climate tugi nil kinds of hardship and danger. As regards vieiflai* 
tudus of climate, perhaps Lieutenant Cameron had not seen tho 
last or worst of them when lie left Africa, and we doubt whether 
anything could he much more dangerous than the change of 
weather in London between Saturday and Wednesday last. Sir 
Henry Ihiwlinson declares that the observation* maae by Lieu* 
tenant Cameron are of extraordinary value, and he expeot* that 
tho result of them will be that a definite lino will be laid down 
from putt to sea which will servo as n basis for all further explore* 
lion of equatorial Africa. Resides circumnavigating Lake Tan* 
gttuyiktt aud discovering its oullet into the river Ltuuaba, he hoe 
“us nearly uh possible” identified this river Luakba with the 
Congo. IJo collected fresh information rendering it matter, not. 
primps of positive certainty, but of tho highest probability, th&t 
the two rivers ore one and *tho same. It aeom* that he has also 
discovered a new political power in the chief Kasongo, the most 
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powerful potentate in equatorial Africa, and Tie has time tracked 
the atare-tmdo to its fountain-head; for it ia with thischief that 
negotiations for its sunpresliion must be carried on* The Society 
have unanimously decided that Lieutenant Goraerun in entitled to 
the that place' among the geogmphow of the titnci, and they have 
accordingly presented hixn with the principal gold medal for tho 
year. Among many valuable services performed by naval officers 
on shore. Lieutenant Cameron’© exploration of Central Africa 
claims a high place, and, considering that he Inis travelled 3,000 
mites on land, be would be well entitled, among other honorary 
distinctions, to the Colonelcy of the Hone Mamies. 

We take up Lieutenant Cameron's tiarrativo at his ATrivnl on tho 
shore of Lake Tanganyika, fcinch, ho snvs, was the immensity of 
the view, that he fancied tho grey lake to bo sky, and the moun¬ 
tains of Ugonia in the distance to bo clouds. A Her cruising on 
the lake ana examining many of ita tributary rivers, he landed at 
Knsengd on the western bank of tho lake, and thence commenced 
a march which terminated on the western coast at Donguola. 
Thus, ho started from Zanzibar on the wist cwi:-t, and crossed 
the continent to tho west coast by a track which lay generally 
between 6* and 14 0 of South latitude. It is difficult to trace his 
route more exactly without reference to the maps which illiteiratod 
his address. But wo know that he Ira versed the watershed belwcou 
the river Zambesi which reaches i]j« eastern coast at about 18® S. 
.and tho river Congo, which readies the western coast nt about 
5° ri. After leaving Kasengu tho liri t country ho ruached was 
Uguhhn. The clothing of tho people of this country appeared 
to him Temurkably scanty, but, compared with what bo saw further 
on, was very ample. It enabled him to observe elaborate tattooing 
on the women’s stomachs, From Uguhha lie crossed the mountains 
of Bambarra, and on arriving at their foot came into 11 completely 
new style of country. The huts were nil built in long low streets, 
and rows of oil-palms were planted down the centre. Ho was de¬ 
tained three weeks at Nyungwe, and thence went by invitation to 
the camp of a chief named Tipo-Tipo, about eight marches south 
of Nyangwe. At Tipo-Tipo's camp lie heard of a lake which he. 
►believed to be tho J,uku Cliobungo, or Lincoln, of Liviugsiunc. 
Leaving Tipo-Tipo's camp, ho wont nearly south, going close along 
the right bank of tho Louinrui. At many places the people were 
very friendly, but at others it had been reported that no 
caravans camo nonr them for any other purpose ‘than 
getting slaves, and the villages were consequently decried, Hnd 
the party whs often in difficulties about food. There were also 
manifestations of hostility, and J/u.ui tenant On moron, although pro¬ 
ceeding with tho utmost moderation and forbearance, was obliged, 
like other explorers of this country, to kill and wound a few 
savages for the advancement of civilization. As the p.irtv wore 
passing through a strip of jungle Home people began shooting 
jut them, and an arrow glanced olF Lieutenant Co menu’, s leather 
coat, lie ran tho shooter down and gave hiiu « thrashing', but 
would not allow any ol‘ his people to tiro in id urn. I lo walked 
straight up to some natives who ware in front of him jujcI tried to 
make a palaver, in which after m time he was succr-isful. nnd liu 
went on with those natives us tho best of friends. In tint after¬ 
noon women and children cumo about, the camp selling food, mid 
everybody seemed most, friendly, and during the night Lieutenant 
►Cameron's put goat disappeared. Next morning ho went into 
Hie village to inquire for the goat, a large hotly of natives 
•collected and began shouting, anti at Inat Licufou.iul Cameron 
allowed two or three shots to bo tired, and one nuti\e was wounded 
in the log. Then there wits a parley, Lieutenant Cameron evacu¬ 
ated that village, was harassed throughout his march, and com¬ 
pelled at the end of it to storm another ullage to obtain .shelter 
for the night. Only four of his men followed him, two or llnco 
remained with the stores, and the rust ran away; but ay the 
natives ran the othor way, victory remained with tho invaders. 
He burned all the village except four huts, which lm fortified and 
occupied iivo days, Tho guide told him he must shoot some nl 
riie natives before bo could got out of his prison, vml at last he 
waft forced to use his gun. ** The report of my heavy rifle they 
noon learned to respect." Lieutenant Cameron has net shot so 
many men as Mr. Stanley, nor Iuib he written so eloquently about 
bis shootings; but all those explorations necessarily involve 
bloodshed. "A few natives must be killed for the benefit of the 
whole race. At the end of live days Lieutenant Cairn run made 
peace, his enemies having been frightened by sumo of their number 
being killed and wounded. Tho result of these in turnip! inns was 
that he.had to content himself with u diet nut view of ike lake. 

Shortly afterwards he met a chiof named Kwariunha marching 
with a string of slaves. Fifty or sixty wretched women curried 
heavy loads of pluudor, and sumo of them had babies in Lhuir anus. 
These women represented as many as forty or fifty dwdrojed vil¬ 
lages, of which the male inhabitants had been killed or driven into 
the jungle. The Portuguese hall-castes and tho black traders are 
brutal In tho treatment of their slaves; tho A mbs, ns a rule, treat 
them kindly. All the country now traversed wjis very beautiful 
with hills and woods, and marvellously fertile, but it is ‘defaced by 
the cruelty of mAn. The slaves takon from it are carried, not. to 
the coast, but to BeKlitu’s country, where, population being sctvuty, 
they are exchanged for ivory, and this is sent to the coast, whence 
perhaps it comes to England, and, bought with the tears of womun, 
adorns some lady’s drawing-room. Here, says Lieutenant Cktun :rou, 
hie party began to rise out of the broad valley of tho Lualaba, 
end, us they come to the height of about 2,600 feet abovo the sen, 
ihc oil-paten chased to flourish. - lie crossed the route by which 
Hr. Lirngetone passed from Sekilitus country to Luanda, and 


found that the people remembered him from hie havinghad a 
riding ox. At the town of Bike, which is laid dowi| COIU’* 
paratively old maps, Lieutenant Cameron reached^evsaguof.tfeat 
civilisation which hne been di)Fused from Portuguese settlements* 
The chief called himself King Antonie Kagaomb£, and he wee 
fully aware of the importance of dress in the ceremonies of a 
Court. The Royal Guards at the palace gates woro red waistcoats 
with whito backs. Whether they wore anything else lieutenant 
Cameron does not inform u«. Bon*© had bows, othem bad spears, 
and a few had old Hint-lock muskets. At the Court only a stool 
was provided for Lieutenant Caim.Ton to sit upon, so he sent for bis 
own chair, apparently with tliu laudable purpose of maintaining the 
dignity of the county which for the time he represented. The 
royal chair was covered with leather and studded with team noils. 
Tho King wore a suit of blade clothes, an old wideawake hat, and 
a Scotch plaid, but hud no boots, and was very drunk. He in¬ 
formed his visitors that ho was quite a superior kind of chief, and 
ought to have a corresponding present; hut ns Lieutenant Cameron 
hud bean long upon the road, he should not expect much then, but 
must bo remembered if bis visitor came that way.again. He also 
mentioned that he bad liner clothes than those in which he ap¬ 
peared, and thill his likeness had becimwit to Lisbon. He brought 
out a bottle of uguurdieute, and guvo tho company a drink round, 
taking care lo hive (he largest sip himself. It is not surprising to 
liud that a native chief thus familiar with tho usages of polite 
society had European neighbours within a day’s march. 

These details have only t he usual interest of travel in ane wcoantry; 
and os regards the important discoveries for which lieutenant 
Cameron wns thanked by the Geographical Society, we are obliged to 
take them for the moat part on trust. lie believes the main point of hin 
discovery to lw tho connexion of Lake Tanganyika with the Congo 
system of rivers. Tut this connexion is merely proved by argu¬ 
ments, nnd lms not beau seen. “ The Lukliga runs out of the 
Tanganyika. . . . Thu levels I have taken prove most conclu¬ 

sively that it can have nothing whatever to do with the Nile.” If 
this is not. yet clear, it hooti will be, ns other explorers are certain 
to follow in Lieutenant Cameron’s track, and perhaps, an tho Admi¬ 
ralty hn\o many young and active officers unemployed, they might 
like to lit out a cruising expedition for Central Africa. It would 
bo easy to give n. proper nautical character to the party by 
equipping it with bouts neatly packed for use on Lake 
Tanganyika and the rivers, aud miy blunders that might occur 
would be of a new kind, and t bat at any rate would be refreshing. That 
** opening up 7 ' of Africa to legitimate commerce which Lieutenant 
Cameron de»iiva would put an end to the necessity which h«k like 
othor travi*lli*rsi f u\perit\nced of paying tribute to native chiefs. 
Perhaps we should rather say that tli« same thing would oontiouc 
under slightly drib-rent form and name, for even in Europe 
travellers do in offivt pay tribute, whether in the shape of hotel 
bills or otherwise, to 1 lit* ucciqiints of interesting localities. 
Already the African cliiels know a bolter trick than direct force to 
exact toll fjom p.i.mongers. They and their people simply dis¬ 
appear, removing or destroying nil provisions, and they trust that 
tho strangers u»u*t eitlin* cornu to terms with them or starve, 
in which cujso then- will be n pretty spoil of arms and 
stores. ft appear* ilmi tho Portuguese, who first introduced 
tho shivc-tr.idi! into Africa, are now its principal supporters. 
“ Tho great chief Kasotmu" is ready to give any man leave lot* a 
present of two or three guns to go and destroy as many villages 
and cuteh for slates as many people as ho can, and the necessary 
bribe is certain to bo forthcoming from those who are directly or 
indirectly interested in thu slave-trade. The pictures which Lieu¬ 
tenant Uaiucrou gives of the country through which he passed, 
and tho game ho found, will be attractive to sportsmen. One morn¬ 
ing lie saw a cuuplo of liom six or seveu hundred yards distant, 
trotting quietly homo after a night out. If tboro should be an 
influx, of t-porisnieu into Control Africa, that would be a civilizing 
agency, ami besides there arc miarionaries and enterprising trader*. 
If In 1 Mg Antonio linguombtf wore a Scotch plaid, other produce of 
.Scotland might perhaps iind a market iu his territory. From 
various causes it may lie expected that our knowledge of the upper 
waters of the Congo will soon cease to bo conjectural. 


JOHN BERN AUD DAI.GA1RN& 

T HE obituary of the Timm a few days ago included tho name 
of “ the I lev. John Bernard ikdgairns, priest of the London 
Oratory, aged 57.*’ Tho announcement will of course have an 
interest for Roman Catholic readers, while to many others also who 
remember flic Oxford of thirty or forty years ago the name of 
Dnlgouus will suggest cherished recollections and associations of 
tho past. Mr. lhiJgaims took his degree in 1839, when his.name 
appears iu the same class-list with Professor Jo wott, Bishop Fraser 
of Manchester, Hr. Kay, and Ur. Aoderdou, a nephew of Cardinal 
Manning’s, who has since become a Jesuit; and he was one of the 
first batch of Tructarian converts who followed Dr, New man in 
1845 across thu Rubicon. Oxford lute passed since then through 
at least three stages of religious transition* When the advance of 
the Tr actor ion revival was arrested for- the time by the secession 
of its principal leaders, there Set in u period of tl^klOgical sta&ua- 
tion, which may be said to have lasted till about 1851. The 
backwater of this great movement, which Dr. Whately had cha¬ 
racteristically christened n Newnumia,” was still felt, but its 
first force was spout, aud in the turn or the tide “ the Oxford of 
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the Lyra Apostolical as it has been observed with considerable 
trutL, "was slowly giving wav to the Oxford whose spirit 
is best reflected by the poems of Olough and Matthew Arnold,” 
Some exception might perhaps be taken to the coupling of 
two such incongruous names, though both represent a spirit 
the reverse of Tractarian; but the statement of fact is sub¬ 
stantially accurate. With the second half of the century there 
began at Oxford what may he considered as a reaction against 
the movement of 1833, which culminated in i860 with the publi¬ 
cation of Essays and Reviews, emanating from seven writers of 
whom five either had been or still were residents and office¬ 
bearers in the University. One conspicuous effect of the change, 
however little intended by those who jvere instrumental in 
introducing it, was a sensible diminution in the supply of Oxford 
graduates, and especially of classmen, for tho ministry of the 
Church. Tho party for the time in the ascendant, though far from 
deficient in men of high ability, can hardly be said to have hud a 
leader in tho senso in which Dr. Newman had been the loader of that 
which it had superseded. Mr. Jowett wus for the time its hero, 
on account of the long quarrel about the endowment of tho Creek 
professorship; but neither he nor Dr. Stanley, who then held a 
chair and canonry at Oxford, and whose Bocinl capabilities are un¬ 
questioned, was exactly fitted to wear the niantlo which the author 
of Tract XC. had dropped. On tho Broad Church reaction super¬ 
vened a revival, wo will not say of Tractarianism—for the Tracts 
had become things of the past—nor will we call it by the 
foolish sobriquet ot Ritualism, which is at all events singularly in¬ 
appropriate w describing its academical phase. A High Church re¬ 
vival however there was, by whatever zuuno it may be best desig¬ 
nated, the force of which is by no moans spont. Mr. Pattison, in 
a rocent article in Mind, has contrasted it, with some bitterness, 
with the original movement of 1833, us substituting for intellect 
nud learning the domination of an “ ecclesiastical ring.” So far, 
of course, he is right, that there is no loader now with tho 
transcendent gifts of Dr. Newman; but into that controversy 
we need not onter further here. Our object has been merely to 
sketch the successive waves of religious thought which have passed 
over the life of Oxford since Mr. 1 hilguirns wus a member of 
.Exeter College, and one of tlio moot promising among Dr. New¬ 
man’s younger disciples. 

When tho crash come in 184T, and Dr. Newman bowed before 
the storm of academical and ecclesiastical censure, bo did not, us 
is well known, resolve at once on his final step, but retired for 
awhile to Litthmiore, with a band of chosen friend*!, and followers, 
several of whom did, while 9 omo did not, eventually accompany him 
in his secession. Conspicuous among these “ monks, 'as they were 
sometimes rather Absurdly called, wero Mr. Dalgairns and Mr. 
Anthony Fronde, both of whom took part in the Tattle more series 
of Lives of the English Saints, to which Dean Milnian refers 
in his Latin Christianity as admirable for their “ research and 
exquisite charm of style,” though he complains of their un- 
historical character. It is certainly not very easy to re- 
cognizo tho future author of tho English history in the 
biographer of St. Neot, though Dean Mil man’s charge would bo 
applied by mauy critics to both works alike. By general con¬ 
sent, however, one of the most popular of these biographies was 
that to which Dean Milnmn more especially refers, the Life of 
St. Stephen Harding , written by Mr. J hilgairns, who had already 
challenged attention by his article on Dante in tho British Critic. 
His style, as was natural under tho circumstances, bore tn blent 
marks of the influence of l)r. Newman, though he could not be 
said to equal that great master of pure English; while, on tho 
other band, he had too much originality to he merely an even un¬ 
conscious copyist. In 1858 Dr. Newman finally quitted Oxford 
and. the Church of England, and of those who wout with him tie 
two best known, and best deserving to be known, at tire tiwmnd 
since, wero Faber and Dalgairns. Faber passed away in 1863, 
after a long and painful illness; and the grave has now clo3*d over 
his intimate friend and associate for many years, who succeeded 
him in tho headship of the London Oratory. In some respects the 
two men were very unlike each other. Faber was naturally 1 poet 
and orator, and his impassioned delivery of “ Roll on, thou deep 
and dark blue Ocean, roll," in the Harrow Speech-room was remem¬ 
bered long afterwards by his schoolfellows; wo are not aware hat 
Mr. Dalgairns ever wrote a line of poetry in his life. As a preacher 
he lacked tho persuasive eloquence and musical intonation of vfice 
which would nave made Faber a favourite anywhere, and wftch 
helped to account fur the large gathering of Protestants, as tfgfl as 
of his own congregation, round the pulpit of tho London Oratory 
whenever ho was announced to preach; but in power of thought 
his sermons were fully equal to Faber’s, while in philosophical 
and historical depth he surpassed him. 

Them is little of interest to record in Mr. Dalgiurns’s 
his conversion to the Romish Church. He spent somo years 
abroad in studying theology, and wus ordained iu France. On his 
return to England he again joined his old master, Dr. Newman, 
who was then founding the Oratory at Birmingham; and he was 
subsequently allied with Faber in tho establishment of a branch of 
tho same institution in London, of which he remained a member to 
the last, though lor some years past failing health, induced by over¬ 
work of the brain, had unfitted him for uctive work. To the 
outer world he was chiefly known as an able and acute, though not 
prolific, author. Besides occasional contributions on philosophical 
questions to the Contemporary Review and other periodicals, ho 
published two woiks displaying considerable historical as well os 


theological research, and ah interesting Escaj on u Tauter and the 
German Mystics,” which originally appealed m the Lublin Jtarino. 
His earliest Roman Catholic work on the Sacrsd Heart has all 
the charm of style which won Dean Milman’s admiration in the Life 
of St. Stephen Hardings but the Introduction on the history of 
Jansenism, able and interesting as it certainly is, shows rather the 
skill of a brilliant advocate than the judgment of a critiq^l historian, 
though it does not deserve the very severe censure pronounced on 
it by Dr. Neale, whoso strong bias in favour of the Jansenists puts 
him* also out of court os an impartial witness. Both writers 
require tho correction of some really independent authority, such 
os Mr. Jorvis's admirable History of the Church of Wanes. The 
subject of Mr. Dalgnirns’s principal work, on the Holy Communion, 
offers less scope for religious partisanship, and it contains much or 
interest to students both of theology and ecclesiastical history, 
whether they happen to agree with tul the writer’s conclusions or 
not. His intellectual tastes seem through lifo to 'have Jain chiefly 
in a metaphysical direction^ and it is to he regretted that he had not 
fuller leisure and opportunity for utilizing his familiarity with the 
general course of modem thought in this subject-matter, and espe¬ 
cially his knowledge of tho great German metaphysicians. Such 
acquirements are not too common even in the present day, and are 
essential for tho discussion of many questions which from different 
points of view have a pressing claim on the attention alike of the 
philosopher and the Cliristian apologist. Among English Roman 
Catholics, Mr. Dalgairns, so for as we are aware, stood almost alone 
in those, his most characteristic aptitudes. We do not forget Mr. 
Uonouf; but his specialities are not exactly of tho same kiud, and 
unfortunately tho absorbing duties of a School Inspector leave him 
little leisure for prosecuting them. It is certainly a noteworthy 
circumstance that, with tho exception of Cardinal Wiseman, all 
the Roman Catholic writers who have attained any celebrity in 
this country during tho lost half-century have been converts, and 
this remark applies as much to theological as to general litera¬ 
ture. It suggests one or two reflections which we must be content, 
in conclusion, rather to indicate than to work out here. 

It has been observed that converts always bring to their adopted 
faith much more than they gain from it. The statement can at 
beat only be received with considerable qualifications. There are 
converts and converts, as also there are very great differences 
between ono roligious system and another. If “ the zeal of a 
renegade ” is proverbial, it is often so entirely disproportionod to 
cither his knowledge or discretion as to be a very questionable 
acquisition to the causo he has undertaken to support. On tho other 
hand, some systems are so thoroughly rotten that no infusion of 
fresh blood can be of much service to them, while rival communions 
arc not likely to gain much from the accession of any neophytes 
trainod under them. The Eastern Church, for instance, is pro- 
lwbly in want of a good deal of internal reform, but it could not 
expect much help for that purpose from a contingent Turkish 
proselytes. I11 the particular case wo are considering the Tractarian. 
converts, among whom Mr. Dalgairns held a promnont place, did 
unquestionably bring to their adopted Ohirch an accession of 
moral and intellectual power out of al proportion to the 
mere increase of numerical strength. Jtosh from the best culture 
Oxford had to bestow, and having nany of them taken the fullest 
advantage of it, their onthusiaan, however vehement and one¬ 
sided. wus backed by a solid reinforcement of learning and ability 
whicn could not fail to tell. We believe we are correct in saying 
that about thirty v .ns ago the English Roman Catholics had no 
single pubV-i' ihi’s yuny standing. As it happened, two publishers 
of estay there is ie were among the earliest converts, and in every 
r is easier to do 1 literature, from tho slender novelette u with a 
7*/icc at Ox for ladies delight to write as well as read, to the 
o^'oglcal treatise, convert authors supplied tho wares for their 
cua. f/ v^Ve *uay *dd that, again with tho solitary exception 
of C o/AjJinan, their leading preachers came to be exclusively 

conve y r >tf 'f/r '^rrotestants who would never before have dreamed 
of entc£-') 7 A >/oruan Catholic place of worship—unless it wero to 
hear wha. 'vj&n used to call “ the shilling opera ”—came in large 
numbers to fJ Jen to them. There is of course another side to the 
picture, wilted is naturally suggested by the news of the removal 
of another leading author aud preacher of the convert body from 
the scene. The temporuiy gain to tho Anglo-Roman communion 
has boon manifest enough; but now for several yeare past 
there have been very lew accessions to its ranks of any 
importance, if recruits are to bo weighed ab well as counted. 
It becomes therefore a question of somo interest what 
will bo tho not result of the change which lias passed,oyse 
it, when the original generation of converts qhall bftve died 
out. Even while we are writing, the, news* •rinves from Rome 
of the death/** -mother of the early Tractarian contingent, Mr. 
Simpson, whose Life of Campion was reviewed in our columns 
somo years ago, and whose literary powers wero of no mean order, 
white his sincere devotion to the faith he had embraced was net 
darkened by the slightest shade of theological bitterness, and his 
genial kindliness of disposition and social gifts endeared to him all 
who knew him. Dr. Newman &tillromaina,and he is a host in himself* 
Bui is not his voice as of ono crying in the wilderness, and might not 
the charge he once brought against the Ohurch of Ids birth be re¬ 
pealed with equal truth against the Church of his adoption P— 
“ Those who would toil for thee thou dost gaze upon with tear, as 
though a portent, or thou dost loathe as an ofienoe; at best thou dost 
but endure, as it they had no claim but on thy patience, sdf-pCfe 
session, and vigilance, to be rid of them as easily os thou roayest 
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Thou makest them f stand all the day idle/ as the very* condition 
of thy heating with them.” Those who have seen * J* 50 ?* 
article in the Dublin Jhriew, which was noticed at the time in 
eur columns, will he able to supply the comment for themselves. 


PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 

A CASE has occurred lately in which a jury accepted with re¬ 
luctance a judge's ruling as to what the law calls privileged 
communi cations, and it may be useful to illustrate this subject by 
reference to one or two earlier cases in which it was discussed. In 
a well-known case the mate of n ship wrote to a friend in London 
an elaborate and in great part fabulous account of his captain's 
dr unk enness on a coasting voyage. The friend, after consulting two 
persons well qualified to adviso him, determined to show this letter 
to the owner of the ship. He did show it, and the owner dis¬ 
missed the captain, who thereupon brought an action against the 
recipient of the letter for publishing a libel. The judge told 
the jury at the trial that the occasion and circumstances 
under which the communication of this letter took place were 
such as to furnish a legal excuse for making the communication; 
and that the inference of malice which the law primd facie draws 
from the bare act of publishing any statement false in fact, con¬ 
taining matter to the reproach and prejudice of another, was 
thereby rebutted; and that the plaintiff, to entitle himself to a 
verdict, must show malice in fact. The jury were directed to find 
their verdict for the defendant if they thought the communication 
was strictly honest on his part, and made solely in the execution 
of what he believed to be a duty; but for tho plaintiff, if they 
thought the communication was made from any indirect motive 
whatever, or from any malico against the plaintiff. The question 
was argued at great length whether this direction was correct, and 
one of the judges laid down, in reference to privileged communi¬ 
cations. these two rules:— 

l. If the defendant had had any personal interest in the subject 
matter to which the letter related, as, if ho had been a part owner 
of the ship, or an underwriter on tho ship, or had had any property 
on board, the communication of the letter would nave beeq 
privileged. 

2 . If the danger disclosed by the letter either to tho shin or the 
cargo or the ship's company had boon so immediate as that the 
disclosure to the shipowner was necessary to avert sucli danger, 
then, upon the ground of socinrduty,hy which every man is bound 
to his neighbour, the defeudaut would not ouly have been justified 
in making the disclosure, but would have been bound to make it. 

These two rules would be generally accepted, but the difficulty 
lies in their application. Another judge said, in tho same case, 
that, if the property of the shipowner was (it stake on the one 
band, the character of the captain was at stake on the other, and 
this judge thought that the auty of the defondunt not to publish 
concerning the captain defamatory matter which he did not know 
to be true was quite as strong as tho duty to communicate to tho 
shipowner that which he believed to be true. Tho Court was 
equally divided in opinion, and the defendant, who had obtained 
the verdict, kept it; so that in this case the communication was 
allowed to be privileged. 

In another case, which occurred about the same time, the 
plaintiff, who was a wheelwright, had Contracted for the purchase 
of somo timber, which was just about to be delivered at his yard, 
when the seller of the timber mot the defendant, who told bim 
that the plaintiff was in insolvent circumstances. An action was 
brought for these words ns slander of tho plaintiff iu the way of 
his trade, and the judge held that there was no privilege, and the 
jury found a verdict for tho plaintiff* In this case also the Court 
was equally divided; but here tho plaintiff, having got tho verdict, 
kept it. The judge who tried the caso thought that the communi¬ 
cation might nave been privileged if made bond Jidc in answer to 
inquiries addressed to the defendant us to the credit and circum¬ 
stances of tho plaintiff; but us tho defoudant volunteered tho in¬ 
formation, there was no privilege. This opinion ultimately 
prevailed. 

An older, but perhaps more useful, illustration of tho same legal 
doctrine is afforded by a case of an action of slander for words 
spoken of the plaintiff as a journeyman carpenter on three different 
occasions. It appeared that the defendant, who wua a tenant of a 
nobleman, required somo work to bo done on the premises occu¬ 
pied by him, and tho plaintiff, who was generally employed by the 
nobleman's agent aa a carpenter, was sent by him to do the work. 
Ho did it, but in a negligent manner; and during the progress of 
the work got drunk; and some circumstances occurred w hich in¬ 
duced the defendant to believo that tlio plaintiff had brokcu open 
the cellar-door, and so obtained access to his cider. The defendant 
a day or two afterwards met tho plaintiff in tho presence of a per- 
\ son named Taylor, and charged him with having broken open his 
cellar-door with a chisel, and also with having got drunk. The 
\ plaintiffdenied the choree. The detendantsaid ho wouldhaveitcleared 
\ up, and went to look tor the agent. He afterwards returned and 
vspoke to Taylor in the absence of tho plaintiff; and in answer to 
a question by Taylor said be was confident that the plaintiff had 
woken open the door. On the same day the defendant saw the 
gent ana complained to him that the plaintiff had been negligent 
thWwork, hid got {tank, and be thought he had broken open 
> door, and requested him to go with him in order to examine 
ft \ At the trim It was objected, on behalf of the defendant, 


that these were privileged communications. The judge thought 
that the statement to the agent might be so, but not the charge 
made in the presence of Taylor; and in respect of that choree; 
and also of what was afterwords said to Taylor, tho plaintiff had e. 
verdict On argument of rule for a new trial, the Court ag re e d 
with the judge who tried the cose that tho eottttumcqtion to the 

r t was protected, and that the statement made to Taylor in this 
tiff’s absence was not; hut the Court thought that the state¬ 
ment made to the plaintiff, though In tbo presence of Taylor, fell 
within the class of communications ordinarily called privileged; 
that is, coses where the occasion of the publication affords a 
defence in the absence of express or actual malice. The 
considered judgment of the Court of Exchequer m tins case was 
delivered by the late Lord Wensleydale, sod it is constantly re¬ 
ferred to as a standard authority in this branch of law. The d*> 
fendant, it will be seen, complained of the plaintiff’s conduct in 
reference to work done by bim on the defendant's premises. He 
complained to the plaintiffs employer, to the plaintiff in the pre¬ 
sence of a third person, and to that same person in the plaintiff's 
absence. Supposing ho could not prove the truth of that which 
be alleged, would he be liable in an action ? We will not enter 
into the distinction between written libel and verbal slander, but * 
will content ourselves with assuming that some, but not all, matters 
which would be actionable if written are also actionable if spoken. 
Premising this, we return to the judgment of Mr. Baron Parke, 
who says that in general an action lies for the malicious publica¬ 
tion of statements which are false in fact and usurious to 
the character of another; and the law considers such 
publication as malicious, “ unless it fa fairly made by a 
person in the discharge of somo public or private duty, whether 
legal or moral, or in tho conduct or his own amirs in matters where 
his interest is concerned.” In such cases, of which that of giving 
the diameter of a servant is the most common, the occasion pre¬ 
vents the inference of malice which the law draws from unau¬ 
thorized communications, and affords a qualified defence depending 
upon the absence of actual malice. It will, we think, be easy to 
apply Lord Wensleydale's rule in most cases whidi arise in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and common sense will generally tell us 
whether that actual malice exists which takes away the usual 
privilege. Thus, in a case where the defendant was giving his 
reasons for not signing a memorial for continuing the maintuf in 
the office of a sort of trustee or manager of parish lands, he said 
that the plaintiff bad left some place without paying his debts. 
This was pertinent to the question in hand, and therefore was 
privileged. But, arid one or the judges, if the defendant had 
stuicd that the plaintiff was in the habit of beating hia wife, it 
might have been different. “ Such communications, Baid Baron 
Parke, “ if fairly warranted by any reasonable occasion or exigenoy, 
and honestly made, are protected for the common convenience 
and welfare of society; and the law has not restricted the 
right to make them within any narrow limits.” 

In the case which occurred a few days ago there was a conflict of 
evidence, and the jury appear to have ultimately adopted that 
view of the facts which would obviate any question of privilege. 
But such a question was discussed in tho course of tho cose, and 
Chief Justice Cockbura stated the law applicable to it in terms 
which did not seem acceptable to the jury. The plaintiff was a 
solicitor who had been employed by the defendant on the recom¬ 
mendation of a person whom wo will call A. B. in tho business of 
taking a Ions? of a public-house. Tho Action wes for slander, and 
A. B. was called as a witness for the plaintiff, and said he asked 
the defendant liow he got on in the matter of the public-houM, 
and tho defendant answered that the attorney recommended to him 
had made a blunder, and that ho should sue him for negligence, 
and ho blamed A. B. for recommending bim an attorney 
unacquainted with such business; and A. B. stated that be 
understood the effect of the defendant's complaint lobe a censure 
upon him for having recommended the plaintiff to him. The de¬ 
fendant gave a different version of tho conversation, and the jury 
said, in answer to the judge, that they thought that A* B. might 
not have correctly recollected what was said. Wo do not enter 
further into the facts, and will treat the case as if it were on ima¬ 
ginary one contrived to illustrate the law. It comes, then, to this, 
that my friend has recommended a solicitor to me whom I have 
employed, and who has, I think, blundered in my business; and I 
complain to mv friend that he recommended to me an unskilful 
and careless lawyer. If an action is brought against me for 
slander, am 1 bound to justify my words P Suppose that I meet my 
friend, and ho asks me whether I am satisfied with tho solicitor 
he recommended, and I answer that I am not, and give my 
supposed ivason. It appears that in this case there would be 
privilege. Suppose, again,that I meet my friend, and, before I am 
asked any question, I toll him that the solicitor he recommended 
to me has blundered. It appears that in this case there would be 
no privilege* Tho ^distinction may be thought refined, but there 
will, always bo cases which lie very close on one side or the other 
of any line that may he laid down. Mr. Baron Parke, as we have 
seen, elaborately discussed similar distinctions in the case of a 
journeyman carpenter, and be distinguished between complaining 
to the man himself alone, to the man himself in the wesqnee of 
another person, and to another person in the man’s abeotk*. The 
recent case was that of complaining to another person in the 
solicitor's absence, but there was the further element that that 
person had recommended him. Tha question seemr to be whether 
there is any interest or duty to make the communication, and if I 
thought, however absurdly, that I was entitled to compensation 
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fSrom my friend who had given the. reCommehdatSon, that fr ottld 
probably suffice, for « the law has not restricted the 'right to 
tnako such communications within any narrow limits/ But 
still it is a good general rule to abstain from fblun- 
tary communications, except, indeed, in cases of great apparent 
urgency, in the case of alleged misconduct of the captain 
ot a ship some of the judges seemed to think that 
there was, and others that there might be, a degree of 
urgency which would have justiliod showing the mutes letter. 
In tho cftfto as to a wheelwright's solvency it is dear that, if what 
was said had been said in answer to a question, it would have been 
prmlogod. But it was volunteered, and that, iu tho opinion of 
soino judges, mado the difference. They would have tsaid tlmt one 
parly to the conversation hod an interest to hear, but the other 
hud no duty to state, anything as to this person's solvency. Tho 
only safe practical rule appears to bo to avoid, ns far as possible, 
voluntary statements affecting other pooplo’a character and conduct. 


AN EXPIiODED IDOL. 

'npHEUE is a perhaps not unnatural ambition on the part of a 
-i- certain class of aspiring minds to bo select and iwniiiar. 
They cannot bear to be mixed up with tho common multitude. 
That n thing is g(»od in itself is nut enough for them, if the good 
of it Imppeus to bu caually clear to everybody ehe. What they 
'want is something which they mu appreciate in a close and »>\* 
elusive manner, so ns to show the superiority of their own tasro 
»ud discretion over that of tho world at largo. The misfortune .»f 
this class of people is of course that, if a thing is really good, it is 
so difficult to keep it ouiet. fly and by tho truth gets out., and 
everybody joins in the worship, which immediately loses it* 
flavour tor tho solcct devotees who formerly had tlmir idol t•> 
themselves. The best thing to do in such a case is to lu*ep the id d 
us much as possible in the dark, und to bo content to brag about 
its miraculous character in a vague, mysterious wav, without 
giving any proofs which may be questioned, flut alter a time 
this fails to satisfy oven tho most spiritual minds. Tho world is 
usually more or less incredulous, and tho to*' imouy of a sect is 
ant to be not very iniprcwiive as far as other people an* concerned. 
Besides, there is much force in the argument, •• If this wondvrlul 
thing of which you tall us is really ho wondt dnb why do you k<vp 
it shut up f \V’hy don't you give us all tie* bonolit of it f ” Tho 
natural, and perhaps the logical, answer is that the outer world is 
not sufficiently educated to appreciate tho wonder; that a pre¬ 
liminary course of training and meditation is necessary, and 
that the dazzling effect on eyes unaccustomed to such splen¬ 
dour would bo apt to bo "blinding. It teems to us that 
this is a very strong position for the sort of idolaters of whom we 
are speaking to take up; and as Jong as they keep to ii they are 
safo. They see what they see in their object' of worship, been use 
they bring to the study of it certain prepossessions and convictions 
which enable thorn to see it., or fancy they see it. Everybody 
knows that if in a dreamy way you look in tho grate, you can, if 
you choose, see frowning* chasms of pi no-clad rock, glorious old 
castles, or radiant landscapes bathed in the ruddy glow of the 
setting sun. Only enthusiasts of this kind had, perhaps, better not 
call the attention of sober, practical-minded people to their romantic 
fancies. Where one sees a hawk another sees a whale, and the 
picturesque castles on rugged promontories are detected as mere 
smouldering cinders. Moreover, this sort of isolated saiiahun ion 
rarely contents people. They cannot thoroughly enjoy thomtelvea 
with merely thoir own sense of enjoyment, and must, have wit¬ 
nesses, if not participators. They would perhaps ho sorry to lmve 
the vulgar body of humanity making themselves at home iu tho 
sabred precincts as. they do themselves; but they would like 
4 o lot the outside world have just such a glimpse of the holy of 
holies m would make them envy the devotees who had the right of 
entering into it, aud would procure them respect and veneration 
they passed through tho streets, so that common people should say 
11 Lo I these are they who know tho inner mysteries, and who art) 
riot as other men.” We can understand this fooling. It is, after 
oj], human nature ; but it is not the less illogical. (Jntbrtunatoly 
logic and enthusiasm so seldom go together. 

The professors of these secret mysteries should remember that, 
us long a& they keep their idol behind a screen and are content 
merely to tell people what it is like, they are safe. Sceptics may 
doubt what they say, cynics may scoff; but they cun always 
reply, “ Yes, that is all very well, but you do not know what yhu 
orb talking about ; wo do ; we hear a voice you cannot hear, we see 
a band you cannot see; and we cannot think of letting ordinary 
people into the sanctuary.” This is the Hpiritualists’ game. : 
Mediums are invariably passive before unbelievers; they bring out ! 
their wonders only in the presence of the faithful; and we must < 
say that they show their worldly wisdom in adhering to this rule, j 
A esse has just occurred, however, of a mistake in the other direc- . 
tion, which, melancholy oa it is, one may perhaps be permitted to | 
refer to. There baa for a long time been a good deal of mystic 1 
glorification of Blake, the mad painter. Home authorities have de¬ 
clared that he was the greatest poet who ever lived; others worship 
Mm as the peerless one in art; There can he no doubt that Blake 
wasa man of genius. There are some of Mi lyrical pieces, especially 
w “donga for Children,* of exquisite snttdicitjr and pathos. And 
jSS apfthrtcr Be had' no doubt octmaionadl^n nash of curious in* 
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♦ip&ation.' All the same ho was hopelessly ready and his ttafaifet 
fs "distinctly observable in the greater pari both of his literary 


and artistic works. There is a story that when friends called 
upon him they lied to be cautious how they approached bis 
domicile, lest, they should find his wifo and himself in a state 
of airy freedom, which he himself described as “Only Adam 
and Eve,’’ but which was apt to be staggering to people 
loss thoroughly imbued with tuo spirit of primitive simplicity. 
Mr. Blake's profession was that of an artist, and ho was u moat 
industrious workman; but somehow his work was not appreciated 
by the public of hia day. As one of his votaries remarks, we are 
n tin id with too much truth, “he was reverentially admired within 
a narrow <*ircl«\ and offered for public acceptance poems and 
pictures which encountered a superabundance of public rejection.* 1 
riio i*u.lte of fllaku lma, however, descended to the present day. 
A elites of artifets who maintain their reputation by, perhaps 
wisely, keeping their pictures as much out of sight ns possible, 
have taken up Blake ns a matter of religion in the nearest appreach 
to that frame of mind of which they are capable. For some years 
past the innocent public has been practised upon by writers of 
this kind, who have glorified flluko and insisted that Michael 
Angelo, ltaffaclle, und other painters conventionally regarded as 
grout, are not lit to hold a caudle to him. Here alone, wo have 
been 1 old, is real inspiration, real genius. It has happened that 
very lew people have had an opportunity of wooing anything of 
Makes, and that tho splendour of his achievements has liad to bo 
taken pretty much on trust in literary criticism. Ike possessor of 
the InrgosL collection of Makes is said to sleep in tho midst of them, 
and it is of course u delicate thing to invade a gentleman's bedroom. 
The seclusion in w hich the works of the great man have hitherto 
J*on kept has of course put a good deal in the power of his disciples 
ic. the way of exaggeration and mystification. They could any 
anything they liked, because there was no means of checking 
their delusions, flut thin judicious policy has lately been broken 
through. We have no idea how it happened. It may have been 
the Achcuin of some wicked heretic who saw through the farce, 
and wauled to expose it; or it may hiivo been thd suggestion 
of a fanatic who forgot that olhor people wero not all as infatuated 
as himself. However this may be—and it may perhaps hereafter bo 
one of the problems of history—-it has, in fact, happened that a 
well-known Club devoted to the interests of art lias gut up a col¬ 
lection of Make's pictures and opened it lor exhibition lo its 
members and their Mends. Wo ought to say at once that this in 
a most respectable Olub, largely composed of clergymen, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the Committee has teen innocently 
deluded into opening this singular exhibition, which, we are 
bound to say, is at once the most grotesque and, to put it mildly, 
the least sailed for indiscriminate inspection that has been seen 
in town in modern days. The woret of it is that it did not 
occur lo the Committee to give a hint to their members of 
the nature of tin* show; and tho result, it is said, baa been 
to produce a good deni of consternation among unprepared 
visitors. The .Scriptural simplicity of tho pictures might per¬ 
haps not be too overpowering for strong-minded gentlemen who 
could take a quiet look at. them by them selves; but it may be con¬ 
ceived that t he study of works of art of this peculiar description 
is rather trying when conducted in the presence of a butterfly 
gathering of the other sex. Wo will not go so fir as to say 
that, us soon us the Committee huw tho sort of fish which hail 
come into its net, it should have sent them back, because wo think 
it is perhaps just as well that the truth should be known on a 
subject about which ao much nonsense has been talked aud 
written; but the Committee might at least have given sorno warn¬ 
ing of the character of the exhibition. 

NVe must humbly confess that we feel ourselves quite incapable 
of giving uny adequate idea of this startling exhibition; but wo 
have had the advantage of reading an nrticlo by Mr. W. M. ltos- 
sotti in a weekly contemporary, which may perhaps convey some idea 
to others, though to us iL is highly mysterious. Tho writer begins 
by admitting that, without u catalogue, the pleasure ho expected 
to derive from “ this extraordinary and splendid spectacle was 
somewhat diminished,” which means, we suppose, that there were 
a good many things he could not make head or tail of. The 
critic then goes on to say that “ the painters splendid powers 
of ideal nr mystic invention and imaginative design, and his 
mastery of the glamour of colour, now in the simplest elements, 
and anon in wildly arbitrary combinations of richness and force, 
are amply exhibited in this collection.” Ho admits, however, that 
Blake’s “ defects become no loss manifest than his excellences; but 
with these we do not concern ourselves. 1 ' “ We see before 
us the most exalted, creative, and' solitary' spirit in 
British art.” And he winds up thus:—“Thoaureole of immor¬ 
tality brightens with ever-augmenting lustre round the brow of 
Blake in every instance whore his spirit, made palpable to sense, 
revisits thus the glimpses of the moon.” We admit thht the 
moon, in the old sense, has a good deal to do with this worship of 
Blake; and wo might fancy that some of his disciples have a 
touch of the madness of their master, if we did riot know the in** 
sidioua influence of crotchety vanity on those who are exposed to 
it. As fer m onr own observation goes, this exhibition of Blfckefe 
works is simply a nightmare collection of pictures of naked menwnd 
women in all sorts of grotesque and ftmtasric attitudes. * There / 
are one or two picturee of moderate merit; the / 

drawing » stiff and unmeaning, and thecofctering wiMtnd r abitird. / 
The subjects which are chiefly treated, soeft ar Bjgfaritoml 
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show tho mystic tendency of poor Bloke's mind,^ white the 
erotic influence of his Insanity is also painfully apparent* A: 

-C 4.1. . -.0 * MklWLAfAniUld 1 MIU>_ 


largo proportion of the pictiu-es consists of a monotonous* repe¬ 
tition of llio endearments of Adam and Kve in JEdeu ; and one of 
the most familiar figures in the collection is a grotesque caricature 
of the Deity. Wo do not deny that an exhibition of this kind 
hoe a curious psychological interest ; tart we may go the length 
of Having that it is not exactly suitable for ladies, and perhaps tho 
Gomuiittee will take the hint. 


REVIEWS. 


MEETVALE’S OENKUAL HISTORY OF ROME.* 

J T is hardly worth white snyiug tlmt wo ought to have 
reviewed this book long before •, in any case tho best practical 
apology that wo can make is to sot to work upon it without more 
■ado. Dean Menvale, after having dealt with a considerable and 
important part of Roman history at lull length, has now under¬ 
taken to deni iu a more summary way with tLc whole story in it-* 
conventional extent. It is curious to see how very different is tho 
execution of dillerent parte of tho book. It is admirable in ull 
the parts which Dr. Menvale has treated in his other works; 
wherever tho field is alwolntoly now, wo boo signs of haste. 
That this should be the case, is an inborn weakness of huimm 
nature. The one part must, from mere familiarity, have long 
ago become a labour of love; tho otte r, from mere comparative 
neglect, is likely to bo looked on n» tnM.work. lSut we suspect 
that the cuuso of tho difference lien some w hat deeper. Any one who 
reads I)r. Merivale’s preface will too that his earlier choice of 
subjects was not at all a matter of chance. Ifo took to that part 
t.( Roman history which best suited his own taste, and to 
which his powers were beat adapted. lie divides Roman his¬ 
tory into three periods. Ilia Antiquarian, the Dramatic, and one 
for which ho cannot find a niLisfoclory name, but of which 
ho hints that the characteristic feature is that with it we enter 
<ui a history of opinion. The second of the-ao periods is T)r. Meri- 
vjile s own period, that at which he has thoroughly worked, and 
which he has already dealt with iu two forms. The third he has 
studied and dealt with, although in n slighter way Item the other, 
from one particular side of it. Tho first period Dr. Mori vale has 
also of course bLudied, for without its study ho could not 1)U‘0 
done what he tew (lone for the later history. Jiut there is no sign 
«>f liis having made it a subject of special Htudy, of such study uh 
he lias given to the second period, or even to tue third. From the 
point of view of Dr. Mcrivule’s earlier works there was no 
reason why ho should do bo. All that ho Jms ns yot written 
might be perfectly well written without any special work at 1 lio 
earlier times; it might be done without anything more than that 
kind of knowledge of them which a scholar of Dr. Merivakfs class 
cannot fail to have. White Dr. JMcrivale has been working at. the 
Kmperors, a vast maR» of work has been done at the Kings and 
the early commonwealth, to which, it is quite possible that he 
may not have given any special attention. The case is, in a less 
degree, like the case of Ranke. While Ranke was working at one 
end of Kngli.sk history, others were working at the other end, and, 
ns he took no heed to their labours, his early part was simply an 
utter failure, which it would have been kind to cut out of his 
book. Now this is very far indeed from being the cas-o with 
Dr. Motivate; yet one can see almost at a glance that 
1 tho first part of liis book is not equal to the third, and 
that the third is not equal to the second. The truth is that the 
three periods have to be written from thwo very dillerent kinds 
of materials, and according to three very different, mothods. We 
can quite understand that Dr. Merivalo's thorough familiarity with 
one of the three would be a real hindrance to an equal treatment 
of tho other two, especially of the first. 

It is easy to boo from Ur. Mori vole's earlier works, and he may 
bo said to avow os much in his present preface, that the part of 
Roman history in which ho is really at home, the part which is 
the real period of his choice, is what lie colls the Dramatic period, 


“From the Bcipios to M. Aurelius,”lie tells us, “we seem to 
traverse a long gallery of national portraits, every one of which Ah tril \ u “ c *?, i 

brings «, real. inSvidualmwi before So it i», and in that 1 To hiiLW, ind.£d,' 

gallery Dr. Menvale is thoroughly at home, liis present shorter - . 

sketch is, as ho tells us, obiefly abridged from his larger work. He 
adds, “ I hope that in the lighter touch with which tkjy are here 
treated, I have not Allied to preserve the truth and spirit of their 
portraits,” On that score Dr. Menvale need not fear. In all this 
port he shows no falling off from the standard of hie greater work; 

Jn some things we even see an improvement. Hir miniature of 
Tiberius is, we think, distinctly better than hi*former ML length* 

Indeed generally compression hits made his portraits clearer and 
more forcible* That Dr* Menvale is in some measure Omssriac he 
would hardly himself deny. But, when we come back to him 
afier some writings which have appeared in'the meanwhile, it is 


in this part of the book, there are Rome curious signs of fotsfo 
in the correction either of pen or presn. Dr. Mori vale has suf&red 
oip» or twice from that od« temptation which sometimes, for cnees 
of strong opposition of ideas, lends a writer to put down the 
exactly oppomte ward to that which hu means. His meaning is so 
clear to himself that ho lbrgete whteh of the two opposite words 
is the right one to express it. Tt is only in this way that' we can 
iccounb for a sentence in p. 328, out of which weeau get a meaning 
mly by roiuliug u Cieaav” where the wmd printed is “ Cicero”; 
incl one iu p. 304, where, in the like sort, we venture to read “ re- 
■uibliean,” or something to that effect., instead of “ tkuaarian,” 

In the later pan of tho hook, taking in Dr. Mori vales third 
■mod, his attention seems mainly fixed 011 the relations between 
Wauism hud Uhristianitv. This is indeed a noble subject, and 
i)« which, as earlier worts of his show, has occupied much of Dr. 
ileriviite's thought*. Ju his preface ho »ays“ As it Rodina to m© 
o be tho worthiest object of all literary ambition, bo it is perhaps 
he most delicate and difficult of any. ’To such a task,” ho adds, 

‘ I ha vo long since con tensed myself unequal.” Yet we can re¬ 
member finishing the last volume of Dr. Merivalo's larger History 
with a distinct feeling of regret that he stopped where be did, and 
lid not go on directly to gruppte with it. To judge from tho 
ecojid part of the present book, we fancy that, if Dr. Merivnle had 
hvudy treated the subject in several volumes, lie would now 
lave given us 11 valuable summary. As it is, the treatment of 
h« third period does not show the same grasp as the treatment 
if 1 he second. The narrative stops at a, i>, 470. We cannot help 
Iiiiihing that tlite point luuyt Inue been somehow fixed from out- 
ido; it surely could not bo Dr. Mori vale’s own choosing. To 
top at that point is of course lutal to any full setting forth of 
he ti'cmueiiical position of Rome. More and more are wo coil- 
•incod that the true point for a History of Rome to stop At is tho 
me chi •Mm by Arnold, the coronation of Charles the Great. From 
he point of view of universal history no centuries of tho life of 
dome am more, important than the sixth and seventh of our era. 
And in the sixth the interest again gathers round tho local Romo 
n a way in which it had not (lone for several ages before. Down 
m the UhrifetmaK of 800, the two elements of later history stand 
side by aide. When the same man was German King and Roman 
Kmperor, we have tho outward sign of their fusion. 

In this later part, then, Dr. Men vole is partially at home. We 
suspect that, if he lmd gone on a little further) he would have 
been more at home. lie regroia the luck of distinct portraits in 
the latter part of his story, lie would have got them again with 
Tlieodoric and Be H jar ins and Gregory the Great, But he is far 
more tit homo in this hitter part than* ho in in the earliest part of 
all. In a general view of tho whole subject ho is doubtless at home 
in both. Tho very beginning and the very ending of the book, 
tho comparison between Grnck and Roman history with which 
it opens, and the picture of the position and working of the Roman 
l-’iupire on mankind with which it winds up, arc both alike in Dr. 
Merivnlo's very hi st manner: and the latter especially makes us 
wonder how he could boar lo stop where he does Mop. 

When vie tarn to the narrative of tho curly history, it gives us 
throughout tho impression of having boon irksome to the writer, 
;>f having been done to lill up a plan rather Limn from any mil 
love for it. Dr. Motivate seems not to have very definitely decided 
n any particular method lbr tho treatment oi tho mythical and 
half-iiiythienl periods. Wu need not say that he does not bofieve 
tho legends, like tho eccentric sect which looks on Romulus os a 
real man tuckled by a real wolf. Ou tho other hand, ha docs not 
tell them as legends like Arnold; nor does he. like Mommsen, 
leave them out altogether unless they prove something. It is cer¬ 
tainly hard to deal with this kind of subject on a small, or overt a 
moderate, scale. That is, it is hard to do uo it' tho writer would 
avoid either long discussions on the one hand, or a look of confi¬ 
dent dogmatism 011 the other. Dr. Mori vale draws tho distinction 
between legend und history clearly enough, but he hardly carries 
out tho distinction in the tale iteelf. The plain truth is that his 
turn of mind lends him much more to the other two parts of tho 
subject, and t he natural result is that the first part is not don© 
with the saine power or clearness. We see constant signs of haste 
even in tho mere composition. Fur instance, before he comes to 
the decemvir,ito, Dr. Mori vale brings in L. ►Sieinius Don tut us iu what 
ia his right place for his earlier exploits and for his tribuneship:— 

Am tribune in the year 45a be gained a victory over the opponents of bis 
‘ ‘ “ J ‘ “ t« concede tile measure pusmmI upon them 

_ . rt, thi* victory w/u liital, for tho pntrieiana 

vbwmi to get rid of liini by any men tin ; and nr no distant period Q. JAibioa, 
who cotnniiunletl the army, caused him to bo despatched by a band of 
soldiers with whom he was sent to reconnoitre the enemy. 
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We really looked to sec whether there was any rival story, i 
Sicinius perish before tho deeemvirate. But’no; we get into the 
deeemvirate, and after the last two tables, “ which altogether Jailed 
to obtain general approbation," we read 

Then it was tlmt these tou tyrants, us they came to be regaled, «m> 
strained tho people to go forth to battle, and effected for tttMknwry the 
daughter of their hero Dentatus. 

Then Again, directly after tbifc, Valerius and Tloratitia nth mode to 
lie two of the decemvirs. Presently “ Pyrrhus returned to utter dis- 
eoittfltum to his own counfoy^ ond ©omi after- perisbtd fo on 
©bwmrie combat ^ ——' — 

of the sonteAue 


. vritlthia own ebow^ymen at ATgt«. ,, Tho turn 
is odd, and' it is only to a, very ^tgue sense indeed 
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tha:. the people of Argos could he called the countrymen of 
Pyrrhus. But we were really startled at finding, iu p. 141, 
Capua described as “ the chief city of Magna Grttcia, “ the 
Louie of all the highest art and luxury of Greece,” 14 the Greeks 
of Capua,” &c. This is that kind of thing which is so startling 
that it makes obo think for a moment that it may be right, ana 
that onq has hitherto lived under some great delusion. Yet nothing 
>* Hlore certain than that Capua never was Greek; there is not 
even a legend giving it a Greek founder. And the following 
account of the “ urt» ampliseima ornatissitna ” of Cicero has an 
odd sound:— 

Tho city and its territory were declared to be Roman property, and the 
place was eventually repeopled by a swarm of Roman occupants, to rotate 
for ugi-s in the paltry condition of anUjiljitncouutryrtowotbe biro tradi¬ 
tion of its old llcileuie tultivatioiw-^has dfgrmfrd unit vulgarized Capua 
still eujm etl a certain roputaJoAne imagination of the Romans as the fair 
Circe whose charms had enervated the host of llanuibnl. 

S<> wo come continually on some little slip of expression show¬ 
ing that the thing has' been slurred over. Thus at the famous 
scene at the Isthmian Games, Dr. Merivule tells us how “ it was 
declared with sound of trumpet that tho Roman Senate and T. 
Q.uinctuis, its general, hail liberated the whole of Greece from 
the power of Macedonia.” Such a proclamation was never made, 
and it would have hocu an insult to all the Greek allies of 
Koine. The proclamation in Polybios does not speak of “ the whole 
•f Greece,” out names, 0110 by one, those parts of Greece which 
had been under the Macedonian power. The whole treatment of 
this part is confused. So ugaiu it is hard on Morcellus to say 
(p. i83) that “ he throw into the sea the sacred fowls which re¬ 
fused to present him with favourable omens.” It is quite another 
Claudius, P. Claudius Pulchor (boo Valerius Maximus, i. 3, 4), of 
whom that story is told. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM SOLVED* 

mHE author of this work starts with the profound remark that no 
.L subject can be more important than the material progress and 
happiness of two hundred and fifty millions of people m India, and 
that no single person condo full justice to it. The first part of this 
proposition is a commonplace j tho second is what the author, 
as far as his treatment of it goes, has amply confirmed. In truth, 
scissors and paste have been employed at high pressure in order 
to produce a very pretentious, disconnected, ami inconclusive book. 
Tho writer does not give his name in the title-page, but from 
sundry laudatory notices stuffed in at the close of tno work we are 
inclined to suspoct that this affair of shreds and patches must pro¬ 
ceed from a gentleman who has already published a work on 
mills and factories of jute, cotton, silk, and other products, as 
from practical experience in Bombay he thought himself entitled to 
do. In an evil hour some injudicious critic seems to have hinted 
that, if a man would do for agriculture what had thus been done, 
for manufactures, he would become a public benefactor. On this 
instigation, unless wo are mistaken in our conjecture, the com¬ 
piler set to work to get together all tho wise and all the silly 
utterances that have corn© from the mouths of statesmen, 
journalists, mombors of Parliament, diviners of great prescience, 
and satirists of scathing pens, on one of the most difficult ana 
controverted of questions. Authorities of every degree of 
v&luo have been laid under contribution; and there is a table 
of contents in which some faint indications of a controlling 
design can be traced. But while there is a preface, and 
a purpose in the opening chapter, there is neither middle nor 
end to tho book. Authorities lor and against certain measures 
are arrayed in succession, but we find no attempt at recon¬ 
ciling discrepancies, exploding fallacies, or bringing order and 
method out of acrimonious minutes and vehement diatribes. Then 
sundry chapters and sections are prefaced by curt, snappish denun¬ 
ciations in big print, levelled at defaulting statesmen or incom¬ 
petent Governments. Government is on the “ march to bank¬ 
ruptcy "; its “ attitude ” is 41 mean and cowardly,” or also it is 
“cruel And barbarous f or it has established some institution which 
is simply “ & disgraceful imposition on India.” Does tho author 
reAlly think that hia compilation, with its sensational title, will 
float into general acceptance by the free use of these ugly names ? 
He has also so contrived to marshal his forces in what he thinks 
is the array of battlo, that it becomes extremely puzzling to say 
where ontMnapired prophet finishes and another begins. Sometimes 
it is a celebrated officer of engineers with an imagination that can 
cany himself and a whole fleet along a canal of throe feet in depth 
at twenty miles an hour. Sometimes, though we cannot be certain 
of this point, it may be tho author himself who is speaking. 
Sometimes it is a bishop, and on one occasion a Polish eavaiit 
who travelled in Goozerat, in Western India, about ninety years 
ago, and who is dragged in to illustrate some urgent want of 
to-day. There is, in fact, an entire want of cohesion, sequence, 
arrangement, and digestion of accumulated facts. Palpable 
blunders are not corrected; deficiencies are not supplied; legiti¬ 
mate deductions are not drawn, even when the author seems to 
have got on the right scent. 

Another characteristic of the book is that India is occasionally 
treated as a country where absolutely nothing has been done, 
and to whi ch an o pinion uttered in the last century would 

* The Indian ProhttM Solved. l/ndertbped Wealth vt India anu State 
Jwpewwcriee Worke. The Waye tn prevent Famine^ and ■advance the 
Material Frogree s 0/India. London x Virtue, Spalding, & Co. 


be os folly applicable as a warning, front Mr. Fawoett at the 
present day. I11 order to convey to purely English reader! 
a correct notion of the management of an abstruse Indian 
question by this writer, we must ask them to conceive a 
prominent topic of the day—say, household suffrage in tho 
counties, or the education of the people, or the liberty of the press, 
or local and Imperial taxes—treated in a similar maimer. Sup¬ 
pose wo take the franchise in the counties and the redistribution 
of seats, l^et then our readers imagine that a writer should select, 
out of the legacies of journalists and debaters, an aphorism by Mr. 
Disraeli, a speech by Lord Grey delivered in the year 1831-2, 
half a column from tne Daily Telegraph of yesterday, and a short 
leader from tho North Briton of John Wilkes1 Chat, to avoid 
monotony, he next dragged in side by side some answers of Loid 
Palmerston before the Committee ou official salaries which sat 
rather more than twenty years back, and some recent autumnal 
harangues of the member for Stoke-upon-Trent *, that he con¬ 
cluded by parading two citations from Burke, and tho half of an 
address from Mr. Odgor; that all those various luminaries, high 
And low, were allowed to jostle each other with neither comment 
nor addition ; and that tho extracts were often so detached from 
tho context as to begin you cannot exactly say why, and to leave 
oil* just at the very point when you expect something germane 
or pertinent to follow—let our readers, we say, picture to 
themselves any familiar English topic disposed of in this 
fashion, and they will bo able to appreciate the manner in 
which this discursive annalist teaches us how to do our duty 
os an Asiatic Power. Wo know nothing like it except flaming 
advertisements intended to catch the eye; “ no more colds,” “ no 
more smoky chimneys,” and Auch like. Lord Derby, in a receut 
speech at Edinburgh, warned his hearers against ranting *, that is, 
treating “ very little matters as if they were big ones.” If the 
cautious Foreign Secretory ever had time to read this hook, ho 
would, we think, warn the writer against the converse, or auother 
most “ unpleasing form of unwisdom ”—to wit, that of writing 
of big or imperial questions as if they coold be disposed of 
with the unceremonious facility of parochial details. Faroino 
in a vast province is discussed in these pages like relief in &t. 
Pancros, or as if it were 110 greater feat to make five hundred miles 
of canal in an Indian Presidency and to get tho Kvots to pay 
for tho water, than to clear away tho snow and slusli from tho 
centre of Grosvenor Square. It may well bo tho duty of a Vestry 
to see that ratepayers get a docent roadway, and of a Viceroy to 
tako care that thousands of lives do not perish, and millions of 
money ore not thrown away. But all we say is that such a com¬ 
pilation is of as little use practically to Mr. Jones tho Vestryman ns 
it would be to Lord Lytton. We must add that the execution in 
minor details is most slovenly and discreditable. Constant mis¬ 
prints, for which the printers cannot alone be responsible, produce 
a feeling of irritation. Surnames are mutilated ; strange Christian 
names are bestowed upon well-known persons, for which the 
author, and no godfather, is responsible. Indian titles, always a 
source of perplexity, are freely altered and curtailed; and though 
the year of an official despatch is of great importance when intended 
to point criticisms on official shortcomings, the date of one letter 
from tho Government of India is given as 1868, when it should 
clearly have been 1864-5. Of those members who are made to sign 
it in 1868, at Calcutta or Simla, one was then in England, another 
commanding the forces in Ireland, and a third was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and not in the Viceregal Council at all. 
Indian officials may every now and then complain that their good 
deeds do not follow them home, or that they are not recog¬ 
nized in their retirement. But what casual reader is to guess 
off hand at the real names or Borvicos ef gentlemen who figure in 
this book as Duaioni, Haiuiy Revett, and Oasselo P 

It is of course out of the question for us in the space of a 
column to attempt to do what should have been done by 
the author. Amongst “our authorities,” numbering one hun¬ 
dred, we cannot separate the wheat from tho chafF, or say what 
conclusion has been pressed too far, where unavoidable or pardonable 
shortcomings have been exaggerated into high crimes or misde¬ 
meanours, or in what the Indian Governments may fairly he cen¬ 
sured either for expensive parsimony or improvident and ineffectual 
waste. But, in justice to the subject, and not to the author, we 
shall try to select tho leading idea which pervades this com¬ 
bination of thundering denunciations and wise saws. 

It is impossible for us to say whether the author of this work 
has committed himself unreservedly to the guidance of others, 
and especially of one well-known mom her of the corps of 
Engineers, who thinks that there is nothing like water to save 
India. But, from the prominence given to Sir Arthur Cotton, 
and to a sketch-map of canals, we are inclined to infer that this is 
the case. Now, in the opinions that point to canals as ono mode 
of enriching the State, of securing tho agriculturist against 
calamities greater than war or invasion, and of facilitating the 
exchange of commodities and the intercourse of distant provinces, 
we cordially agree. To some parts of India irrigation is a vital 
necessity. The rainfall in Bikanir, for instance, would be of no 
account even in a temperate climqto. In others a more copious 
rainfall might well be husbanded by artificial means for irrigation in 
spring-time when showers rarely fall, or in autumn when they foil 
prematurely, with telling effect. Even where cereals can depend 
on moisture and dew, Irrigation is indispensable for green 
fodder or expensive crops. A hoarded supply of water keeps 
cattle alive, comes in aid of arboriculture* ana, as Sydney Smith 
said of Mackintosh's style when he playfully imagined the historian 
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to write alsout pepper. u approximates the distant Nfffon* of the 
earth, explains the objects or commerce, and justifies the industry 
of man,” But, for all this, the irrigation question 1 $ not free from 
hindrances ana difficulties. If canal water drives out or staves ov 
•^cholera, it lies open to the suspicion of introducing low fever. 
Agriculturists cannot always be induced to tAke it, and there are 
political difficulties in the way of compelling an industrial popula¬ 
tion to pav for the water which they are confident that Indra, the 
nun-god, will not fail to send them. Something has already boon 
done in tho way of opening nearly fifteen hundred miles of canals, 
and a thousand miles in addition are in process of construction; 
and there is no fear, after the experience of tho Bohar 
famine, that tho subject will pass out of sight. The great 
Ganges Canal is a worfc of which Italian engineers wiriit be proud. 
TheJumn Canal, that of the Bari Doab, the works in Behar, 
Orissa, Scinde, Madras, are all worthy an enlightened Government, 
and contribute to the improvement of existing agriculture and the 
conversion of wastes into cornfields. But it is absurd to ascribe to 
any possible series of canals tho political and social advantages 
of railways, or to imagine that troops could be conveyed on a 
waterway three foot doop and thirty feet wide, with tho same 
rapidity and certainty as on the East Indian or the Great Indian 
Peninsular lines. Banks will fall in; beds will silt up; and 
cyclones and tornadoes may make as wild havoc with an artificial 
channel as with an iron road. No one public work more 
than another can be guaranteed immunity from tbo violence of 
nature or the corroding effects of time, as is hinted in some of 
these opinions. And to announce that, with irrigation canals, 
we “ should hare a far greater military command of the country,” 
or that we might " possibly dispense with half a dozen European 
regiments,” is absurd. To some parts of India canals are wholly 
inapplicable. Assam and Eastern Bengal, for instance, are here in¬ 
cluded in a scheme which is to encircle India just as tho Homeric 
Ocean encircled tho ancient world. It is sufficient to say, in answer 
to this wild projoct, that these countries have a tremendous rain¬ 
fall and a natural SYBtom of rivers already; and that in the worst 
famine that could be apprehended it would be a work of less cost¬ 
liness and difficulty to carry rice by boats, elephants, or carts for 
that year into the very heart of each district, than it would 
be to excavate canals which, for forty-nine years out of fifty, 
would l» regarded only ns evidences of madness in high places. 
We might as well start Companies for carrying ice to Nova 
Zemblya or palm oil to negroes under the line. The plain mutter 
of fact seems to be that canals, railroads, and ordinary roads may, 
each in their several wavs, be material agencies in saving the lives 
and stimulating the productive faculties of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. The proportion which any one of these works ought 
to bear to auothor is a matter to be decided by a variety of con¬ 
siderations—tho character of tho soil, the peculiarities of the popu¬ 
lation, political and military exigencies, financial capability, and 
tho relations of divers tributary States to our own Government. 
There arc in tho original materials now laid under contribution 
means for coming to a conclusion on each head; and even in tho 
ill-assorted fragments of those materials now huddled together in 
heaps, there is something which might assist a discerning and 
patient reader in coming to some decision. But in this short 
paper on a very big subject we cannot attempt to do for others 
what the author has not done for himself. 


YOXGE’S LIFE OF MARIK ANTOINETTE.* 

I T would be difficult to find a finer subject for biography than 
that which Professor Yongo has chosen. After all that has 
been written of Marie Antoinette there are still almost boundless 
opportunities for a writer to stir his reader's blood in telling her 
story again. There are few more interesting characters than 
hers in history; there is nothing more moving than the tale of her 
sufferings. A writer equal to his task might, in relating what be¬ 
fell her and representing the growth of her character from the time 
when she came to the French Court until the day of her murder, 
have compelled the attention and admiration of the most in¬ 
different readers, and have roused the most lethargic to ex¬ 
citement. He might, while confining himself strictly to matter 
of history, have produced a book which should have a more 
enthralling interest than the most powerful of romances. If 
any writer should be inspired to attempt such a work as this 
he need not fear that Professor Yonge has forestalled him. We 
cannot but admire the Industry with which the Professor has, ac¬ 
cording to his preface, studied a large number of French volumes 
on Iris subject, and we cannot but regret that it whs employed for 
a purpose which he is unfitted to carry out. Ho has not a sparlc of 
the fire which even the most precise historian should have when 
he deals with fiery themes: the pedantic style of his writing is 
unrelieved by any touch of grace or humour; and, although his 
views are sometimes startlingly decisive, it caunot be said that the 
persons and scones of his history dorive any fresh interest from tho 
consideration he bad given to them. 

The opening sentence of .Professor YongeVwork is no had speci¬ 
men of the art of clothing commonplace reflections in language which 
has about it a curious air of instruction:—“ The most striking 
event in. the annals of modern Europe is unquestionably tho French 
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Revolution of 1^89; a Revolution 'which, In one sense, 
said to bo still in progress, but which, in a more limited 
may be regarded as having been consummated by the deposition 
and murder of the Sovereign of the country." What the “«#*• 
summation" of a revolution , may be Professor Yonge probably 
knows better than wo do; but, taking the word in its ordinary 
sonso, this statement is somewhat surprising. We should be more 
disposed to regard the time when the Terror swallowed up those 
who hpd produced it as the completion of the revolution. Having 
delivered himself of this authoritative assertion, Professor Yonge 
goes on to describe aftor his fashion the character of Marie Antoi¬ 
nette ; and here we get another typical instance of the style which 
he affects when we are told that, *' from the moment of the birth 
of her first child, she performed those new duties which, per¬ 
haps more than any others, call forth all the best and most 
peculiar virtues of the female heart in such a manner as to add 
esteem and respect to the good-will which her affability and 
courtesy had already inspired.” It is a relief when the author 
leaves his consideration of a character which requires to he drawn 
by a stronger hand than his, and comes to the record of foots. 
Marie Antoinette, youngest daughter of the Emperor Francis 
(“ Emperor of Germanyaccording to Professor Yonge) and 
Maria Theresa, tho Empress-Queen, was bom on the 2nd of 
November, 1755, the very day, as it happened, when the earth¬ 
quake that destroyed Lisbon did its worst work. Maria Theresa 
had been anxious to have a son, and the Duke of Tarouka, who 
had made a bot with her that the event would be according to 
her hopes, wished to convey some consoling compliment with the 
payment of his stake. Mrtastaaio helped him out of the difficulty 
with these ingenious lines:— 

Io perdci, l’angusta figlia 

A pAgar iu'hi. condannato; 

Ma s'fe ver che A voi somigiia 

Tut to il mondo ha guadagnato. 

Maria Theresa early eutertained the notion of a marriage be¬ 
tween Mario Antoinette and the Dauphin, which she hoped might 
be the means of making a sure alliance with France. Tno project 
foil in with tho views of Louis XV., and the first negotiations for 
the marriage were set in motion by Ohoiseul in 1769, when Marie 
Antoinette was but fourteen years old. In the next year the pro¬ 
posal for the marriage was formally made and accepted. Festivi¬ 
ties were hold at Vienna to celebrate tho occasion; among others, 
a masked ball, a form of entertainment which was then especially 
fashionable. Professor Yonge’s love of inserting foot-notes need¬ 
lessly, if not irrelevantly, which has been observed in former 
works of his, is present also in this. The masked ball gives him an 
opportunity for referring in a note to the well-known bitter saying 
about the French nation being half tiger and half monkey, ana 
observing, us a “ singular coincidence,” that Walpole, speaking of 
masquerades, should have said, “ It is very lucky, seeing now much 
of the tiger enters into the human composition, that tnero should 
bo a good dose of the monkey too.” If the author had discovered 
that the saying was borrowed from Walpole, the fact might have 
been worth noting; but to have tacked together a masked ball at 
Vienna, an epigram on the French people, and a saying of Wal¬ 
pole's into a singular coincidence must be regarded as a misplaced 
piece of ingenuity. Professor Yonge gives a dry description of 
Marie Antoinettes journey from Vienna to Versailles, varied by 
such flights of language as are obtained by calling the samples of 
wine presented to her at Strasburg “ a luscious offering." 

The troubles which, besot her in after life were foreshadowed 
oven at the triumphal outset of her career. When a State ball 
was given on the occasion of tho wedding, the nobles took offence 
because to the Princess of Lorraine, cousin of tho Emperor Frauds, 
was given precedence next to the Princes of the blood, and they 
refused to attend the ball until tho Ring sent a command for thefr 
presence. A worse trouble than this was the panic that took 
place among tho crowd assembled to see a display of fireworks on 
tho 30th of May, which ended in the death of some six hundred 
persons. This event, however, gave Marie Antoinette an oppor¬ 
tunity for gaining for a time the love of the same people who 
afterwards rose against her in blind fury, by the sympathy she 
showed for the sufferers, and, to quote Professor Yonge, 41 by the 
tears which sho mingled with those of the widow and the orphan/ 
Extracts from her letters to her mother give an interesting picture 
of tho daily round of Court life at Versailles in the first year of 
her marriage 

44 At twelve," she proceeds to nay, “ what fa called the Chamber h ho U, 
nnd there everyone who does not belong to the common peoplo may enter. 
I put on iny rouge and wash my hand* before all the world 1 then the men 
go out and the women remain, and 1 dress myself in their presence. Then 
comes mans. If the King is at Versailles I go to mass with him, my hut- 
baud, and my aunts; if he is not there J go alone with the Dauphin, but 
always at the same hour. After mass we two dine by ourselves in the pre¬ 
sence of all the world; but dinner is over by half-past one, as we both eat 
very fast. From the dinner-table I go to the Dauphin’s apartments, and if 
lie has business, I return to my own rooms, where I read, write, or work: 
for 1 sin making a waistcoat for the King which gets on but slowly, though, 
I trust, with God’s grace, it will bo finished before many years are over. 
At three o’clock I go again to visit my aunts, and the King comes to them 
at the same hour. At four tho Abbd comes to me, oad at five I have every 
day either my harpsichord-master or my singing-master till six. It t£if 
past six 1 go almost every day to my aunts, except when 1 go out walking. 
And you must understand that when I go to visit my aunts, my husband 
almost always goto with me. At seven we play cards till nine o'clock s but 
when the weather is fine I go out walking,ana then there Is no play in my 
•apartments, lmt it is held at my aunts*. At nine wo sum and wnoa the 
King is not there, my aunts come to sup With us j but when tho TKW is 
there, wa go after supper to their rooms, writing then for the King, who 
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-jgtwlly comes about a qiuurter to eleven j and t lie down on a grand sofa 
and go to sleep till he comes. But when ho is not there, we go to tied at 
■eleveu o’clock.” 

The Dauphiness incurred, by bor very kindness of heart and 
desire to do courtoouB to all the world, various vexations caused by 
the rigid system of etiquotte held in horionr by ninny people 
about the Court. Profiissor Yongo refers to these in a sentence of 
curious construction:— 

Forcmoht among these stickler* for old hlww was tin* Counter «lo Noaillefl, 
her pliuc.ipnl “ lady of honour,” whose mionsiums on tin* siibject'sjieedUy 
became «o notorious as to give ri*e to nuiucruu* Uuurt squito uml Miiiriutl 
odea, the authors of which seemed glud to compliment the Dauphin and to 
vex her ladyship at the «nmn time ; hut who cmild not be delcmnl by theft* 
■vllWiom* ti«m lecturing Marie Antniuolk on Iht disregard ot her tank, and 
on ilm danger of making herself too familiar, till she provoked the yimug 
Priureas info giving her the. nicknanu* of Mmkune Ktiquvttfl ; anti, no 
doubt, in her childish playfulness, to utter ninny a speech and do many nil 
.act whose principal object was to excite the ustonishmeut of the too prim 
Indy of honour. 

In 1774 came the death of the King, anil one of Mario Antoinette's 
first efforts in her now dignity was to purify the Gourt from the 
licentiousness which had too long been fashionable there. A t the 
same lime alio relaxed many of the strict and swmoW* rules of 
■etiquette which had been so distasteful to her when she was 
D&uplrinewb What was more important 1 han either of tli***so arts was 
Iter remitting the tax of “the (Queen’s girdle." She and the Dauphin 
had already, before the King's death, relieved the distress prevail¬ 
ing in Paris by a gift from their private purse, and with the tax of 
the Queen's girdle thut of the “happy accession” was also ro- { 
milted. This, it may bo supposed, met with almost universal 
approval, but the Queen's reforms in Court liuiuncis wove looked 
on with distaste by people like Mine, do Noailles, who saw in the 
■change a liking for Viennese rather than for French fashions, and 
revived the name of “the Austrian " which had already bivn criwn 
to Marie Antoinette by Mme. Adelaide. The Queen set herself also 
to the encouragement"of literature nud the arts, among which she 
had a special liking for music. Professor Youtre tel is us lliat she 
still “devoted a portion of almost uwry day f« taking Icspuhs on 
the harp,” and in older to bring Gluck (whom Professor Ytmgu 
persistently calls Gluck) to Paris she ottered him a pension of 
6,000 francs. One night when she was at the opera his Tjthujvnh 
woe giu-n; and in the course of this Achilles, turning to his 
followers, says, “ Chanter, celobrt-z votro mui*.’’ Do Gnw, the tenor, 
changed the text to 

Chantoua, <itli : bmns notro mm', 

L’hyuwn quo umi* Joi* lYiidinine 
Vaiious re ml re u jamais heureux. 

So says Professor Yongo. The second line should of course bo 
L’hymen qui sous r-ea Inis Crnrhninr. 

The enthusiasm of the auriietico was tremendous, and tho author is 
careful to inform us that tho Queen did not “ at such a moment, silver 
her fueling of the evanescent char; cter of popularity among so light- 
minded a people to dwell in her 1111101.” A chuck was given to tho 
pleasant course which events seemi d to b»* taking by Mir* visit which 
the Qiut'u’s brother Maximilian paid to her in 1775. Ilo enma in tho 
style and name of Count do Ourmtu, and tho Princes, refusing to re¬ 
cognize his real rank, deiumidtd that the lirat visit should be paid 
from him to theiu. Tho infamous Duko of Orleans made use 
of the opportunity to stir up a dislike to the Austrians, which was 
helped by the difficulties then existing about the price of corn, the 
dearness of which was attributed by the enemies of Turgot, the 
Controller-General, to his measures fur freedom of trade. Soon 
after this came the coronation of Louis, and not much later Mario 
Antoinette did one of the unwi e u<‘G of bur life in admitting Alum, 
do Folignac to intimate friendship with her, one consequence of which 
was the dismissal of Turgot. In 1777 the Emperor Joseph paid a 
visit to his sister, to whom he le.ir. some excellent, if somewhat 
severe, advice in writing; and in 11m next year,in opposition to tlo 
opinion which lie had given cbnrly enough on the subject, a treaty, 
to quote Professor Yongo’s words once more, “was concluded with 
the United States, as tho insurgents called themselves”—a proceed¬ 
ing which wns for France suimwhat dihustroua. It was at this 
time that La Fayette rose- into Jioiiee. Wo are disposed to 
agree with tho author in tho low estimate, ho has formed of this 
personage; but it is curious that lm has omitted lo quote an in¬ 
cident which might better romince his readers of tho jiuslnoss of 
lus views concerning La Fayette than il«- ejijthcjn which bo liber¬ 
ally, and to our Lhiriking justly, bestows upon him. La Fayette, 
being by nature awkward amf nut endowed with those qualities 
which give a spurious glitter to \ ice, was yet anxious to show 
that ha could l>e gay and dissolute us well us another, and'the 
chief object of Iub emulation was his brother-in-law, tho 
Duke deNouillcfl. La Fayette once attempted to rival him at 
a convivial mooting, and,” when ho was carried away in a 
hopeless state, found just enough souse and energy to cry, 

“ N’oubliess pas de dire 4 Noailbs com mu j’ui bicn bu I " it won 
to tho Queen's influence that La Fayette owed the restoration of 
bis commission, which he had forfeited by leaving Franco for 
America, ns well 11s tho command of a regiment of dragoons. In 
the year of his return cnism the birth of tho Queen's first 
child, a daughter, and in tho spring following the Queen was 
attacked by measles, when four nobles, the Duke do Coigny, tho 
Duke de Guinea, Count Ksterbaxy, and the Huron do Besenval, 
▼oldnteorud to watch by her bedside. ProA'ssor Yongo describes 
them ns “sick*watchers,” and with his usual love fur foot-notes 
Mates in small type at the bottom of tho page thut “ gorde-mtdades 


was the name given to them. 19 This is almost as good as the 
story of the traveller who, writing from Milan, headed hi® latter 
“ London Hotel (Albergo di Londra they call it hero)." 

We pass on to the well-known story of ljamotte, or, as 
Professor Y011 go writes it, La Moths, and the diamond neck¬ 
lace, of which tho author gives an account so bald that it biP 
comes utterly uninteresting. We need only ^panse to quote 
one decisive and singular statement which he makes“ The 
Cardinal (de Rohan) was acquitted, as well as a notorious 
juggler and impostor of the day, called Gagliostro, who had appa¬ 
rently been so entirely unconnected with the transaction that it is 
not easy to sec how he became included in tho prosecution.” Mr. 
i.'arlvlo and various other writers have held different opinions ae to 
Oagfiostro'a connexion with this allair, the importance of which 
Professor Yongo appears not to have estimated rightly. Ho has 
dismissed jt drily, which ho probably could not kelp, and also 
briefly, which he has given sufficient proof elsewhere that he could 
have helped. IIo says hardly a word of tho influence which tho 
suspicions excited by it. against the Queen obtained. It is of courso 
importble to gauge accurately the relations of causo and effect at 
this* dritauee of time ; but it is far from impossible that, but for 
the debt ruction of the forged papers in this case—which by tho 
wav was due to a former lover of Lametta's— a different turn 
might have been given to the terrible events of which Professor 
Yongo gives his version in the second volume of his work. 
Through Limt volume wo do not think it necessary to follow him. 
lie lias succeeded in it in inducing a most exciting theme as near 
to dulimts as may be, and in writing with prosiuess of a character 
whose very name might have inspired him with poetical feeling. 


THROUGH AND THROUGH THIS TROT ICS.* 

T\xn. VINCENT tells us in his short preface that the great and 
JA L unexpected favour with which his first work was received 
has emboldened him to write a second, and to otter it in the pre- 
bu m pi ion that it will not he less fortunate. We sincerely trust 
that it may prove so; lor Mr. Vincent is an intelligent, traveller and 
an agreeable writer, and, in spite of the many volumes of I ravel one 
is perpetually reading, wo lituo pleasant recollections of tho days we 
passed in his company in the Lund of the White lint 

wo greatly fear that he may bo doomed to disappointment, although 
his piosont book is extremely readable. In the former case ho wus 
exceptionally fortunate in his subject. Few people know much of 
Mam, of the manners and customs of the fantastic semi-civilization 
thut prevails there, or of the treaMims of mysterious architecture 
that have been lmif forgotten in its forests and those of Cambodia, 
On the other baud, tho countries he is describing to us now have 
become very familiar to most of us. Not a lew of his readers nmy 
have visited them for themselves; audit! ull events Polynesia, Aus¬ 
tralasia, and India Juno been ro thoroughly “done” by indefatig¬ 
able bookmakers that it man may easily accomplish his “thirty 
thousand miles of travel” without bringing back much novel 
information. The cluum of unv book of this kind has come to 
depend almost entirely on tho freshness of the treatment and on tho 
value and interest ol‘ the author's* personal impressions. At the 
risk of being considered tedious, ho must take tho topics that 
suggest themselves casually on tho beaten tracks as the theme 
of obeen at ions mure or less original; he must lighten his 
pages by bis treatment of incidents more or less trivial; and 
so the "brevity which is generally a merit may very easily 
Wame a blemish. Perhaps Mr. Vincent may object that, if 
be had not striven to condense and to confine himself chiofiy to 
outline, his modest little work would have assumed portentous 
proportions, and we admit that the comprehensiveness of his 
scheme of travel lands him necessarily in an embarrassing dilemma. 
As it is, we have him hurrying us from point to point, as he feels 
bound to neglect nono of the famous cities, buildings, find scenery 
on which every fairly-read man should bo prepared to pass a credit¬ 
able competitive examination; .while, when he has once drawn 
on his ttuvou-longue boots, he thinks nothing of dismissing many 
hundred miles of adventurous travel in a sentence or two, and wo 
temporarily lose sight of him just os a passing allusion to coming 
difficulties* is preparing us to follow his fortunes with interest. 
For example, he and his companion had decided to go overland 
from Sydney to Melbourne, lie tells us that, “ on making known 
our intention, we were met with all sorts of lugubrious forebodings, 
among which wove accidents by field and flood.” We may presume 
that the obstacles which loomed so large iu the fancies of appre¬ 
hensive friends dwindled before his determination, to confront 
them boldly, fur only a paragraph or two later we find him esta¬ 
blished in Melbourne. And ail that he has said to satisfy our 
excited curiosity is that the journey called for no long description, 
and that they completed the trip of eight hundred miles in less 
tlmu a couple of weeks* Tim chief interest of his volume centres 
undoubtedly in his visits to the Northern cities of British India* 
It is true that, thanks to the pens- of the Special Correspondents 
who have followed in the train of the Prince of Woles, the public 
has lately heard more than enough of these. But Mr. Vincent, 
who, by tho way f is an American, hue something, of his coun¬ 
trymen's genius lor making way with distinguished foreign®!*, 
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although We bay* no reason to suppose that he can be charged 
*itb vulgar obtruBivenesa, He wu received with greet affability 
hr several of the mediatized Indian potentates, was entertained by 
them in the gorgeous seclusion of their palaces, was invited to be 
‘ present at their amusements and to admire the contents of their 
barbaric trsaaura-houaes, while he won so far on the good will of 
his ceremonious hosts os to be dismissed with valuable introduc¬ 
tions which gave him the “ open sesame ** to fresh marvels. 

Mr. Vincent made his start from New York in a comfortable old 
sailing-tub, bound round the world on a trading voyage, with San 
Franrisco for its immediate destination. The Golden Fleece hud 
the luck to go nearer to “ the Horn ” than most vessels, passing 
“ within a u»Tl© of its rugged sides. . . The promontory is Simply a 
steep, block rock about five hundred feet in height. Such a picture of 
barrenness and desolation I have rarely seen. There stood the gaunt 
and lonely hill, its naked sides lashed by the ravenous billows, its 
base worn into caverns hung with terrific and inscrutable gloom." 
But although it was the height of the Antarctic summer, the 
voyagers were destined to experience the proverbial treachery of tho 
malignant climate of the Cape of Storms. A sudden squall burst 
upon them, although it came fortunately off tho laud, and drove 
them straight southward into tho Antarctic Ocean, lhil time was of j 
little consequence on board the Golden Fleece, which had appa¬ 
rently been sent to sea with a very roving commission. l'W, utter 
a brief stay at San Francisco, tho captain “ concluded" to ran 
2.000 miles westward to the Sandwich Isles, on the chance of 
ontaining some extra freight, in which, by the way, he failed. As 
Mr. Vincent's visit to those islands took pluco half-a-dozen years 
ago, his descriptions of Hawaiian-politics and society have become I 
comparatively ancient history, while Miss Bird, Mr. itoddmn-Wlu-.t- ' 
ham, und other recent writers have exhaustively anticipated bis 
account of the volcanic wonders of Hawaii. Landing at Keal- 


i) copper tablets attached to tho Btuinp } 
of a fucoa palm, and bearing inscriptions by officers of ships on the ' 
station; and the latest of theso was duted in 1846. Wo are told that 
a sum had boon subscribed in tho Sandwich Islands Jor a Mutable 
monument, which had actually been half completed, when it was 
pulled down by order of tho Consul, as being out of keeping with 
the design. Wo are under the impression that the design has burn 
carried out since Mr. Vincent paid his visit to the place. We are 
sure ho is mistaken in supposing that it is not generally known 
thut Cook's body was cut into pieces and distributed over tho 
island. The negotiations with llio savages arising out of the cir¬ 
cumstances are narrated at length in the history of tho melancholy 
occurrence which is embodied in the standard edition of tho 
Voyages. 

. From Honolulu Mr. Vincent made a flying voyage to Sydney, 
sighting on the way some of the more* famous islands of the 
South Sea groups, but merely stopping at Auckland to coal, lie 
had intended to sail to Tahiti from Auckland, but was obliged 
to give up that idea, as ho bad subsequently to renounce his 
more audacious project of seeking out the Grand Lama iu tho 
inhospitable capital of Thibet. lie bus nothing that is new 
to tell us of Australasia, and the single chapter iu which he 
dismisses the fifth of the continents smacks of the guide-book 
more strongly than any of the others. However, on the voyage irom 
Melbourne to Calcutta lie did pick up one piece of informat ion, which 
might have considerable interest for the Hutch had it been con¬ 
firmed by subsequent events. “ Wo passed,” ho writes, “ within two I 
hundred miles of Admen, a town on the north-western extremity 
of the island of Sumatra, with whose Sultan and people the Hutch 
have just concluded u successful war." At Calcutta lie bud an audi¬ 
ence of the ox-Kiug of Undo, and as he bad sailed up the Hoogly 
to Garden Reach, and as the gardens of the dethroned potentate 
stretch along tho banks of that channel of the Ganges, we cannot 
understand why he should speak of having the iirst glance of 
u the Mured river " on his arrival at the railway station of Sahib- 
gunge, which is 220 miles higher up its course. Iu the holy city 
of Benares he was treated with great hospitality by the Rajah 
of Vizianagram, the descendant of that famous Oheit Singh who 
figured so conspicuously under tho administration of Hustings. 
Nothing indeed could be more courteous than tho demeanour of 
the Rajah, quite an old gentleman of large and fleshy person, 
with a keen intellectual countenance, and very bland and pleasing.” 
Ho insisted on mounting his Amerioan visitor on one of his ele¬ 
phants, on which Mr. Vincent made a state progress through 
such of the native thoroughfares of the crowded city os would 
admit the auimal'a bulky frame. As for tho nautch which was 
given in his honour, although he seems to have been exceptionally 
fortunate in finding some of the dancers “ possessed of extraordi¬ 
nary beauty/ he come away with tho impression that, like the 
attar of roses that was ottered to him, “ a little of it goes a long 
wav.” Api’opos of his subsequent sojourn at Umritsur in tbe Puu- 
jauDj he gives a rather curious account of the manufacture of the 
attar of rosea. It is a staple industry of the place, although the 
quality of the Umritsur essence is commercially inferior to that of 
Oashinoru*, and a single shopkeeper had no less than u dozen 
gallons in store, which he kept preserved in wicker-covered jars. 
The process of manufacture is as follows:—Forty pounds of the 
rose leaves are placed in a still with on equal weight of water, 
and, os the fumes disengage themselves, cold water is thrown on 
the refrigerator. The distillation goes on slowly, until half the 
water bus drained into the receiver. Then that rose-water is 
dStillod over again with another forty pounds of the leaves, until 


toenty pounds of water is obtained the second rime, Tha£ JVprtNfl* 
is exposed to the night air in jars of earthenware.. M In thetttorft- 
ing the attar will bo found congealed, and floating on the surface 
iu globules, which are then skimmed off with a .thin shell, end 
poured into chaUm or small jars.” But as tbo roses of the Punjaub 
yield comparatively little caaouce, it has become the practice .to 
adulterate them with Bondul-wood; and if, as we are informed, the 
roues cost 2 $ 1 . per ton in the raw state, tbe inducement to adulte¬ 
ration is quite conceivable. Those who core for detailed descrip¬ 
tions of the gems of Indian architecture by an appreciative 
enthusiast who has travelled widely iu Eastern countries will do 
well to study Mr. Vincent's descriptions. Especially he goes into 
raptures over tho Tnj Mahal, which he pronounces “the most 
noble and perfect art-ideal of tho kind ever embodied by nuan» ,v 
llis thoughts by day, ho tolls us, wore Taj-haunted; at night, his 
dreams were of a silver palace floating in the air. Bach morning 
regularly he made an expedition to it from the city; each time he 
discovered new beauties. But he Cure Uixu&lf away at last from 
Agra, passed through the Puujaub and Sindh to Bombay, and 
thence on to Madras, taking lua\ o 01 our dominions at Bimlip&tam. 
lie expresses himself forcibly us to the blessings that have been 
conferred on Hindustan by British rule, ami it is bjs opinion 
that “ the present political outlook for India is most encouraging. 
Proofs arc not wautiug that still greater reforms will be instituted} 
tlmt Western science und philosophy will eventually supersede 
Eastern ignorance and auperaiiliou ; and that a noble civilization, 
waxing nobler with advancing centuries, will lift those glorious old 
land,', of the Hindoo and the Mogul to an indefinitely higher level 
than any that they have yet occupied.'* So that, in spite of the 
ominous forebodings of Mr. Lowe, Mr. Vincent at least does not 
contemplate tor a moment, tins contingency of the sceptre of India 
passing out of English hands. 


MADAME CAVERLET.* 

T IIE Paris Corespondents of our daily newspapers have already 
made the name of thiB play familiar to the English public, as- 
well as its social purpose \ but tho play itself, as usual in such 
cases, has been withheld from publication till it had been for 
time on the stage. Although M. Emile Augier is an accom¬ 
plished versifier, ho has preferred in this work, a* in many others, 
ihti more faithful medium of prow. The dialogue is contrived, 
with great skill, bo us to convey tho story gradually to the reader, 
just as much of it being told us ho requires to know at each stags 
of its progress *, and no one who has been accustomed to the highly 
developed state of dm malic art in modern French writing of thug 
chips can fail to appreciate tho extreme ability and ingenuity with 
which the author of tins work lias managed the action of his 
characters in view of tbe final effect upon the audience. The 
purpose of tho play, as our read urn are probably aware already, is 
to persuade tho French people of the desirableness of a grant 
social change, the institution of divorce. The influence of the 
Church of Rome, bo long us Franc© was really laJUie ttittde d* 
Ceylm, effectually prevented the establishment of a system which 
is contrary to lior doctrine about marriage. If Henry V. hod 
ascended tho tlirono immediately after the fall of M. Thiem, it is 
probable that this ulay would never have appeared. The found¬ 
ation of the Republic 1 ms encouraged innovators of all kinds to 
suggest their remedies for the evils of tho time j so M. Augier offers 
his suggestion in his owu way as a playwright. In Franca the 
play s\ right has more influence than any one else who addresses the 
cultivated public, and wo are almost afraid to think how many 
sermons will bo required to neutralize the effect of Madam* 
Caver let. 

The argument embodied in tho play is that, in the present state 
of French law, a woman who is cruelly ill treated by her husband 
has no chance of establishing a safe kind of domestic happiness in 
another connexion, ami that France is particularly ill provided in 
the legislation affecting marriage. In the present state of the law 
the woman easily becomes tho victim, and uas no redress but separa¬ 
tion, which docs not give her anything like absolute independence. 
M. Augier has contrived tho plot of his play so as to bring be¬ 
fore an audience in a striking manner the hardships which a woman 
may have to undergo in tho present state of things, and he lets us 
understand that in his opinion the establishment of divorce would 
bo her hosl protection. Just, as M. Gnmbetta wishes the French 
Republic to burrow from England her liberty of the press and of 
political meetings, M. Augier wishes to liorrow our Hivorce Court. 
We have no doubt that, if our Divorce Court could cross tho Chan¬ 
nel and function ner at Paris for a mouth or two every year, there 
would be plenty of applicants far its services. The difficulty in 
Franco is tho religious one. It is quite possible that a Republi¬ 
can majority in tho Assembly may bo willing to establish civil 
divorco before many years are over, and so give to a divorced 
woman who has married again all tho protection of the law j but 
the Church of Rome novnr changes except to assert her principle* 
more loudly and uncompromisingly than ever. She will therefore 
neither marry a woman who has' been divorced, nor acknowledge 
her second marriage as anything but a state of open 1 ' 
order to bring about the condition of things which M, Aiigii 5 and 
many other Frenchmen desire, there must be two eoottiSft with 
tho Church; tho first, a legislative battle, which will probably Ire 
won in rite Cham ber of Deputies, and p ossibly in a future Senate, 

* Madame ikm-lH.. Fiuco m quatre aet&v&a prow. ISr lljmk An Mar. 
dcl’ACsddmieFrauQrtise. Purls: Levy. 1876. r** 
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and so dispoeed of in a week’s debating; the other a nodal war 1 
which will never come to an end so long as the Church of Borne 
exists. 

The story of Mme. Coverlet is as follows s—She is separated 
from her husband, and is living, when tho story opens, with another 
snan whoee name is Caverlet. Their residence is by the side of the 
Lake of Geneva, near Lausanne, and the first scene is one of peaco 
and felicity near the lake, with Mont Mime in the distance. 
Henriette, who is Mine. Caverlet, and her two children, Fanny and 
Henri, are together on the terrace, sitting out of doors in tho 
usual Continental fashiou, when a Swiss friend of theirs, called 
Bargti, comes to call upon them. The first tiling to be noted is 
that Henri asks M. Barg£ bow a foreigner can get naturalized in 
Switzerland. Henri complains that lie has no country. Bargtf 
answers, “ But are you not an Englishman ? This opens the play 
completely, for tho answer to this question involves the truth or 
falsehood of a received story of his mother's divorce. Tho story is, 
according to Mme. Caverlet herself, that hIio is the divorced wife 
of an English gentleman, Sir Edward Mvraon, and that her two 
children, Fanny and Henri, were born during the time of her 
married life with Sir Edward in England. Tho conversation turns 
upon Sir Edward's conduct both towards his children and his wife, 
a subject which might have been avoided had not the question 
about naturalization led to it suddenly, as one thing so ofteu leads 
to another:— 

Fanny. Kt Sir Edward Merson no (era pas tie cliflicultcs, je suppose. II 
ne a’intdrewe pas mmez k nous. 

Hknjukttk. Fanny ! ne parle pas ainsi de ton pore. 

Fanny. 11 s’inUIrcBse ft nous 1 11 t’a donne do sob nouvelles ? 11 t’a 
demandd do* nitres ? tu sab oil il est ? 

Hknszrttk. Non. . . . niais no l’aecuaons pas, nm fillc. l.’nrrt'l qui, on 
prouoncunt noire divorce, mV adjuge lea enlunlH, a blesse uu (‘tour Sir 
Edward. 11 est bon, maia il est orgucilleux. 

M. Bargd rather indiscreetly observes a little further on:— 

Voilk le point noir du divorce. ... la situation morale qu’il erde aux 
enfants. 

Tho young daughter perceives lliat this observation gives pain 
to her mother, and oilers a word of consolation to heal the 
wound:— 

Fanny. Ne te rrproche rien, nut vlirfrie. Tu nous mh dun no un second 
pfcre. 

Hknjubttk. Oui, il est bicn bon, et vous l'aitncz bit-n, n’o.-t-cc pas ? 
Fanny. Teudrement. 

IIknturttk. Et toi, mun fils ? 

Hum. il est man im-illeur ami. .le lui snw n-t.^nuUsaiit de* mins 
paternal* qu’il a cus dc nous, et surtuut du boniu u.* suns imuges qu’il t’u 
fait. 

The real situation is this-IJenriette’s first husband, Meraon, was 
not an Englishman, but a Frenchman ; consequently she is not a 
divorced wife re-married, but a separated wife who has formed a 
liaison. Tho man Bhe lives with in Switzerland ((Javorlet) is very 
kind to her, and has been so for ninny years. This question about 
her son Henri's naturalization is disquieting for her, because it can¬ 
not take place without a communication with his father. Another 
serious difficulty for her will bo her daughter's marriage, because 
then it will be necessary to produce a certificate of birth with the 
real name of the father and tho real nationality, after which bor 
secret can no longer be kept. This difficult situation is brought 
about very rapidly in the development of the plot. Reynold, who 
is the son of M. Barge, the juge de paid', declares to Ilenri his 
attachment for his sister Fanny. In the next scene Fanny comes 
in, and by Henris indiscretion matters are brought to a point with 
such precipitation that Iteyuold declares his attachment to Funny 
herself, and she avows in a prettily innocent way that she expected 
some such declaration, and is glad of it. When her mother knows 
this she is troubled and distressed at the idea that her true position 
will have to be revealed. Caverlet, with a masculine bluntness of 
perception, is happy to think that matters have turned out so well, 
ibr he counts upon Barge's friendly feelings, aud thinks that the 
difficulty they both dreaded may disappear:— 

Cavcrlbt. l>i« i a nous pormet tl'arlm\rr notro vie ensemble ! Il envoic 
k Fanny le snul amour, lie soul muriate qui ne nous foi-cera pus a nous 
slpurer. Bargd nous commit et nous amic asses pour ne pas recolor ilcvuui 
lartvtfhition que nous avons k lui fairs, pour com prendre e t ubsouilre le innl- 
hour de notrn situation. Il a pour vous urn; muIu dc vultv quo not re conii- 
dcnce ne refroidira pas, j’eu hum sdr. Il aime Funny, il a pour «i»n Ills uuc 
adoration qui va juwqu'k la faiblusse, ct Reynold n’est pas homme a se de¬ 
sister deyant an pn'jugd. 

Henriette docs not hope so much even yet.. 44 Vous mo rendez 
tmpeu d’espoir ” is all that she cau say. On this, Bargo arrives in 
fall dress like a roan who is going to ask lor a young lady’s hand. 
Caverlet at once goes to the heart of the matter ana explains the 
situation clearly. Bargo on hearing this changes his manner, but 
Caverlet goes on telling the story in its details, which are ns fol¬ 
lows :—At the ago of twenty-five, already separated from her hus¬ 
band, Henriette was left without the means of existence, for her 
husband had spent nearly all her dowry, and did not even pay her 
the pension fixed by the decision of tbe Court. She went to 
Avranches to Live with an old aunt, rich, avaricious, and devout, 
whose only heiress she was. At this time Henriette met with 
Caverlet on the coast of Brittftny in a quiet village at that time 
unknown to tourists. The two could not help feeling strongly 
attracted to each other, but their friendship went no further, and 
on the day when they said farewell a letter was put iuto the Indy’* 
hands. The letter was from her aunt, and it forbade Henriette to 
return to her house 11 since she had a lover,” or rather we ought to 
•av it in French to convey the full meaning of the word—* 4 puisqu* 
cue avait un amont” 


Having thus nobody to care for in the world, and her good name 
being already lost by tbe malice of slanderous tongues, Henrietta 
goes to Uve with Caverlet, who conceives the idea of the fiction 
about the divorce to explain tbe existence of the children. Hla 
first idea had been to say that Henriette was a widow, but thtiT 
seemed objectionable to her from a sentiment thq$eho bad not the 
right to make her children orphans, and to 44 suppress ” thMr father 
in their hearts. The idea of the imaginary divorce conciliated 
everything:— 

Bakok. Le mari ne vous a jamais inquidl&s ? 

Cavkulet. La piste d’Henrietta dtait perdue, et il n’avsit pas inttfret ft 
la rotrouver, bicn uu contraire, pulsque le scul lien qui lui rcat&t 4tait une 
pension k nervir. 

Baron. Sucripant! 

Cavmii.kt. Pas posltivcment; e’est un viveur k qui manquo absolument 
le sens moral. 

Baron. Ces gens-lk vonfc quelquefols plus loin quo les vrais raechnnts. 
Mai*, s'il ne vous a pus donnd signe de vie depuls quiiize ans, il est pout-6tra 
niort ? 

Cavkhi.et. Non. 11 habito Paris, oil il infene uno vie de desordros et 
dVxi^dion is. Nous avons do ses ucmvolles par un vieux notaire, qui est 
le parrain d'llenriette ct 1’ami de sa tan to. 

This notary so contrives that the rich old aunt pardons Henrietta! 
who umy therefore now expect to inherit her fortune when she 
dies. 

Bargo goes home without asking for tho hand of tbe young lady 
for his son. Henriette sees clearly the full meaning of this, and 
says to Caverlet, 44 Ah! mou ami, e’est 1’expiation qui com¬ 
mence.” 

The second act is very cleverly monagod in one respect. The 
first scene is between Jlcnri and Reynold, tho two young friends 
being full of tho most frank and cordial gaiety. Then comes the 
evil spirit of the pieco, Meraon, Henriettas husband. He arrives 
at Caverlet's house when Caverlet himself is absent, and his wife 
and daughter ore both gone to Geneva to make preparations for a 
journey to Italy, ilenri is at home, however, and Henri is the 
person whom his father wishes to Bee. The secret reason for 
Menton's Arrival is that he knows of the death of the old aunt at 
Avranchcs, wul bus sot oil at once for Lausanne to riinUgrcr 
le domicile conjugal *—of course, from the most interested 
motives:— 

Mhithox, soul. Ellc part pour ITtalic, done cllc n’n pas encore do 
iwuvdles d’Avnimhcft. . . . J ’arrive k temps. Bans huit-joun, muds me 
ina femme aura Write de su tnntc, mois ellu <«ura rCinte^rd In domicile con¬ 
jugal, si jo nu Miis pas un nmladnat, et il n’y aura plus A h’cti dridire. 

hclas I—Jv me lain VeflVt d’uu veuf qui convulv aver, fu ddfunte 1 Hoffmann 
u’a rien irixentd de plus fantastique. () nics cr« c aiicicrs I dressez-uMi un 
uutcl • Ashurons-nous d’ubord un uuxiliairo dans la pertfmno de mon fils. 
I.ui seul iwuL decider N*i mfero A me auivrc. Si provenu qu'il suit contra 
ir.ui, il me benira comnie un aauveur quand il connaitra In veritablo situa¬ 
tion. Lo tout e»t dc lu lui reveler sans un avoir 1’uir. 

Amongst tho clever bits of invention is the meeting between 
Mereou and Barge’s son, Reynold, whom he takes for his own son, 
and receives most tenderly, folding him in liis arms;— 

Mkrson. Lc vbici, . . . (Avec Emotion) Mon file 1 (ille serre dons ses 
bras.) 

liuvNoi.n, stupe fait. Qu’cst-cc que c/est que 9a ? 

Mkhsun. Henri I 

On this the real Henri enters. Meraon finds out his mistake, anh 
laughB at it and at himself:— 44 A lions, bon 1 pour uno lois que je 
m’attendris jo joue do malhcur! ” Thon koines one of the strong 
scenes of the piece. Merson asks Ilenri, not for his filial respect, 
hut for his friendship. This leads to a revelation of Merson’s 
nationality, and Henri sees thut his mother is not married to 
Caverlet. Meraon takes advantage of his emotion, and oilers to 
take. Henriette back aguin as his wife. Ilenri is quite porsuadodof 
Merson’s good intentions, and thinks that he has a 44 noble ccnur 
hous cette Idgtootd apparente.” Then there is rathor a pretty scene 
between the Drothor and sister—the latter, of course, according to 
well-bred French ideas, not being at all admitted into tbe con¬ 
fidences of her elders about tho conjugal situation of her mother. 
As Funny is going out of the room, she is mot by Caverlet in the 
doorway, and hn gives her a kiss on the forehead. On this Henri, 
who is in a state of intense, though suppressed, excitement, 
I bursts out at once, and forbids Caverlet to touch her with his 
lips:— 

Remit. .le vous defends do toucher ile vos levies le front de celts enfant. 
, Cavnklet. Tu me defends ? . . . Qu’est it. que coin signifie P 
IlKNiif. Obi sign hie que depuis quince ans je crois vivre dans I’honneur 
et quo je vis dans l'upprolire, que je sais tout, et que je vous lists auuuitque 
jo vous ai aime. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling against Caverlet is one of the 
few things in the play which seem excessive. It may be doubted 
whether a young man in Ilenri’s situation, who had always from 
Infancy felt the strongest affection and gratitude for his mother’s 
companion in life, would hate him quite so suddenly and intensely 
os this on learning that there had been no divorco. We should 
have supposed that, on arriving at tho full knowledge of the situa¬ 
tion, Ilenri would have been amazed, shocked, saddened, but not 
violently hostile, and that he would have waited at least till 
Caverlet had time to say whatever he might have to say Caverlet 
gives a terrible picture of Merson’s conduct after his marriage* At 
last Henri is shaken and does not know what to think. It is 
decided that, when Merson comes back, all future arrangements are 
to bo made entirely in accordance with Henriette'* wishes. Henri 
finishes the second act with an apology— 44 Monsieur Caverlet, j’ai 
dte dur et ingrat envers \ ous. Je vous en demands pardon*” 

We cannot say that we like tbe scene between Bexgfi, the 8v 
juge de paia\ and his son Reynold, in the third act, when 
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ftther offers 20,000 fanes to his son that he may go to Paris and 
become immoral, which ha has not been as yet in the quiet healthy 
Ufa he has been leading at Lausanne. The father thinks that this 
will be the best way of making him forget Fanny. It is a pity 
that there shoul&re this blemish in the piece, for it is utterly un¬ 
necessary to the flevolopiuent of the plot, and Bargd is intended to 
he a decent sort of fellow, who forgets himself on the present occa¬ 
sion in his extreme anxiety to avoid an alliance with a family in 
which there has been a scandal. The next scene is between 
Meraon, Bargd, and Reynold, and hore Merson manages to convey 
the impression that be is a generous character with the most 
elevated intentions. Then comes the inevitable tete-a-tete between 
Mexson and Henriette. Here, of course, the excitement increases, 
and we have a situation. Merson asks Henriette to go back to 
Paris and Uvo in bis bouse- 

llKMBiKTTtt, amtoement. Voulcz-vous me prouver, Monsieur, quo vous 
nous avez fait A moi et k men enfants une position impossible ? Our e’est 
Mm vonaqui nous l’avis faite; vous no songez pas h lo nier, j« aupjwse. 

Mf.uhon. J’y range ri peu, Madame, jo mo eons xi bien responsable du 
paasd et do l’avenlr quo jo viens vous offrir la scule reparation efttesoe, qui 
cat do reprendre votro place do itibro de fainillo k moo foyer. 

IlmfBiKTTE. Rentier cbez vous! moi! 

In this dialogue Merson, being a cynic, has perfect command over 
himself and a considerable superiority to his wife, especially whou 
he threatens to take the children away with him. in scene vii. a 
letter arrives from Paris announcing the old mini's death, and thus 
accounting for Mcrson’s arrival. This makes a wide difference in 


Reynold says he has “ une affaire & Lausanne." i-lenri says, 
uno fdde. ... II va tenter quelque chose . . . tentative sans 
espoir qu’il n’ose memo pas me contier!" In the third scene liargd 
comes and. tells Ileunelto that Merson has come to him, as 
juf/e d* paw, to require a statement of the position in which Hen¬ 
riette is living, with a view to legal proceedings tho object of 
which will ho to recover the guardianship of his children. Hen¬ 
riette and Uaverlet want to give Merson money, being sure that 
money is his only object: but Barge justly observes that the only 
consequence of this will be the gradual giving away of their whole 
fortune*, bo he recommends a separation between r Henriette and 
Cuvcrlet, that the law may not find evidence against them. Then 
comes a touching scene between Henriette and Oaverlet just before 
their separation, and a painful one,between Hcnrielto and Fanny, 
in which Henriette represents her case as tliut of a friend of 
hers:— 

Fanny. Ells n’nvait done pas d’enfants ? 

Rekriktte. Kile en avait. 

Fanny. Idle ne lea uiiuait done pas ? 

Much skill iB employed by the author in so managing matters that 
from first to last th ojeune. Jillc never understands the real situation 
of her mother. Tho denouement of the piece is brought About by 
naturalization, which was the subject of the first conversation. 
Reynold's“ idea ” turned out to be perfectly practicable. Ho went to 
Lausanne, saw Merson, and proposod that bo should first get him¬ 
self naturalized as a .Swiss, and then get divorced from his wife, in 
return for which he should receive a property in Switzerland worth 
20,000/., offered by his wife to facilitate his Swiss citizenship. 
After this, of course Henriette cun marry Ouvorlut, and matters 
will really be as they were in the habit of representing thorn. We 
protest against the urnt word in the piece as too ridiculous. Burgd, 
t\\e jupe de pair, is made to turn up his eye to heaven aud exclaim 
“Hamel!” on which the curtain drops. Now this “Daniel" is 
nothing but the name of his grandson that is to be. We wonder 
if old Swiss justices of tho peace look forward with such tender 
sentiment to the arrival of unborn grandchildren. Perhaps 
they do. 

It is unnecessary for us to expatiate much upon the moral of 
M. Augier’s play. He has not thought it necessary to expatiate 
upon it himself, but bos left his audience to draw their own con¬ 
clusions. We cannot enter hero into the grave social and moral 
question which he deals with in a method that is striking rather 
toon satisfactory. The dramatist, like the novelist, is privileged 
to create his own facte, to marshal them in bis own way, and to 
base the broadest conclusions on the narrow foundation of in¬ 
dividual ensesj and those fictitious ones. We are in a world 
where Impression and feeling are made to do duty for argument, 
and sober reasoning is of course at a disadvantage. We will only 
say that if divorce is ever legally established in Franco, it will ho 
the heaviest blow dealt against the authority of the Church in that 
country since the establishment of civil marriogo and tho registra¬ 
tion or births instead of baptisms. 


NORTH'S CHURCH BELLS OF LEICESTERSHIRE.* 

. - —e almost of paradox in saying that anti- 

JL queries are constantly engagod in finding out new subjects. 
Yet nothing can be more true than that many branches of investi¬ 
gation yet remain untouched, though so much archseological in¬ 
quiry has been abroad of late. People who collect have constantly 
to complain of the dearth of scientific manuals. Enamels are but 
half classified; ivories hare been well described within the past few 
years; but lace, notwithstanding all that has been written and 

4 f * The Church Btth 0/ LeieeHerdiire. By Thomas North. Letter: 
Clarke. 1876. 
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pnnted, is still on occult subject. And a yet more ImjMrisntdfcaa' 
of ancient remains has never had A manual of any kind devoted <fO 
it*, for, though we have books innumerable on mediaeval painting 
aud sculpture, no handy and cheap volume has yet been produced 
by which the dates and countries of medimval manuscripts may be 
identified.- There is nothing easier than for an expert to distin¬ 
guish a book of hours from a missal, to say where it was written, 
and whether it is of English, French, or Italian production. But 
we still require a book which will make such distinctions known to 
any ono who cares to know, and to explain for us the grounds of an 
insight which often appears almost miraculous. Among these new 
old subjects bells have lately claimed a great share of attention. 
Mr. Ellacomb, and now Mr. North, have done good work for the 
guidance of future seekers. And it must be conceded that bells, 
standing, as they do, on tbe confines of so many different kinds of 
art and science, deserve more notice than they have hitherto 
received, in England at least. Whether the history of bells fs 
regarded as musical, scientific, or artistic, it is clearly interesting 
to many people. Tho sound of church bells is dear to most of us. 
Chimes take their place with carols and Christmas greetings and 
many other pleasant things. The tolling of the death-knell, 
the merry marriogo peal, the mere striking of the church 
clock, are all bound up with our most warmly cherished recollec¬ 
tions. And how many, too, are the popular superstitious con¬ 
nected with them—often perhaps pointing to some fillet now for¬ 
gotten. When tho bells of St. Stephen's Chapel, at Westmin¬ 
ster, were rung, “ men fabulcd,” Bays Stow, “ that their ringing 
soured all tho drink in tho town.” The great Dunsten 
was a bell-founder, aud bells have always been believed to frighten 
away evil spirits. Our first impressions of a Continental tour are 
strangely mixed up with the jangle of numberless little bells, as at 
Antwerp and Bruges. And bell-ringing connects itself with some 
of the most rouiarkablo scenes in our national history; as, for in¬ 
stance, when tho Archbishop with a dozen prelates and other great 
men were present iu Westminster Hall to hear the violator of 
Magna Ghana denounced “with bell, book, and candle.” The 
Legate was always received with bell-ringing, and when Archbishop 
Boniface made his uufortunate visit to St. Bartholomew's in (250, 
it was amid the ringing of bells. There is a pretty story, too, in 
Matthew Paris of the death of Robert Grosseteste; how, tile 
night he died, Fulk Basset, Bishop of London, heard a chime 
ringing in the sky, and said it was a sign of the departure of hia 
' brother bishop to the heavenly regions; and how, tho same night, 
two friars journeying toward Buckden, where Bishop Robert mod, 
heard a melodious peal, and one bell of exceeding sweetness clear 
above the rest, with a distinct and regular note. The oldest-dated 
bell, however, now remaining in England is that of tit. Chad's 
church, at C laugh ton, in Lancashire, and tho year marked on it, 
1296, is more than forty years after Grossetestes death ; and the 
first Englishman known to have followed bell-founding os a trade 
wob Roger de Ropeforde, who made four bells for Exeter Cathedral 
in 1284. 

Portable bells seem to have been very early in use in Ireland; 
and Pope tiabinian, in the early part of the seventh century, is said 
to have first employed thorn in the regular services of the Church. 
But perhaps tho earliest recorded uso of a bell in England is that men¬ 
tioned by lino da, who says tho nuns of Whitby were callod to prayer 
by a boll os early us tho year 680. Ecgborht about the middle of 
the eighth century ordered bells to be sounded in every church. But 
there ore very few of any groat antiquity in England. They were 
very apt to get broken, and almost all those now in oux church 
towers have been recast at some poriod not very remote. Of the 
thousand bells of Leicestershire “ only one hundred and forty- 
aeven can be said, with any certainty, to have beam cost before toe 
year 1600," and the largest number of old bells iu any one church 
is only three. Tbe oldest-dated bell in the Bame county, Mr. 
North furtber informs us, is that of Daiby on tbe Wolds, which 
bears an inscription stating the name of the donor ? Andrew Nouel, 
or Noel, “ esquier,” and the date 1584. It is of his brother Henry 
Noel that Queen Elizabeth is sAid to have made one of her many 
puns upon names. Commenting on his extravagance, she wrote 
what Burton, in his Leicestershire, calls “ this Enigmatical 
Distich”:— 


The word of denial and letter of fifty 

Is that gentleman's name that will never be thrifty. 

Mr. North has been perhaps too sparing of anecdotes, but they are 
often useful, as in this case; lor many people who find a difficulty 
in remembering exact dates may lie able to connect Elizabeth 
with the age of the bell at old Daiby. But of quaint inscriptions 
thore is no lack: some of them ore very amusing, as when on one 
bell iB found— 

I’m given here to make a peal 
And sound the praise of Mary Neale; 

or when one of the five at Silsby records that it was oast 11 In 
honorem Gulielini Cumbria) Ducis rebolles ticotos victriciboB amis 
dobellantis, 1745.” The same event is commemorated at Farehatn, 
in Hampshire, where one of the bells bears six lines, the last two 
of which are loyal enough:— 

Then may great George our King live for ever to see | 

The rebellious crew hong on the gallows tree. 

A parallel to these bell-verses must be sought for at the antipodes * 
for in 1869 a peal of bells was oast for a tower at Ballarat in 
Australia “ to perpetuate the joy of its inhabitants at the fkilure 
of the murderous attempt on tho life of H.RJEL tho Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh while on his memorable visit to these shores.* Tbs loyal 
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nolooutB who bang these bells were evidently of the same opinion 
as the people of Foreham, and were by no means content with 
hanging the poor lunatic who assaulted the Prince. One of the 


most common inscriptions is of course u God save the King/’ and 
one of the eight bells in the ° very tuneable ring " at Hinckley 

xnzxPB?i 2 li by the voluntary contributions of the friends opinion to tile Fiinc© Regent, 

of Church and Bat there is greater simplicity in one modern 

inscription, who tlxer “ ** ,ueant for or not 


townspeople being generally of the mute opinion, they saluted him upon %$* 
fippenronofl in the streets with a strong volley of snowballs, no doubt wry 
much to his astonishment. We have dictated to several of our numarelis 
and beheaded one, but this is the only instance probably in which a monarch, 
or his representative, has been dealt with in such a stylo as that la wMflfiT 
the Bellringer* of Melton, according to this tradition, expressed their 
the I. 


, J The parson and his people gave me, 




1873- 


If this is a rhy ^ ax&t }* * s c ^ oar ^y borrowed frura the concluding 
oouplot of Thuckt ,r ?- V 8 poem j but thero is a sad want of 

nmirv in the instj nations generally, and the best line in L'icester- 
Sdre^is probabl^t this—it adorns n bell dated 1613 at Croxton 

KenilU • ^ferorem meatis Jet is sic lota sonabo. 

the verso on the old tenor bell at Barkeston, 


w’s 


This is better 
which ran;— 


y roaring sound doth notice give 
it men cannot here always live. 


Thirty-two of the I 'icostersliire bolls have inscriptions in honour 
of the Blessed Virgil . and some bear the names of Michael and 
Gabriel the Arch. 1 & * 8, Some, again, have only the letters nf tho 
alphabet by way of i L '«ription; but a majority of those mentioned 
in Mr. North’s voluu have the " ame ritllar of the founder or the 
donor! The bell-lbuiJ ^ ora Leicester were at one time famous, 
and the fourth bell at I ,t - Mary's, Oxford, bears the loguud:— 

He yt kW 101 *® 6 te ail thnt doth me see, 

That N 4 wcombu oJ Leicester mude me. 16x2. 

This is tho bell, so doal to campanologists, which has a madrigal 
tune written round itl tilr i® *aid by Dr. Himbault to bo 
somewhat in the stylo 0 U ft well-known glee, “ In going to my lone¬ 
some bod, M and has heel:' fu lly written out and published. The 
Newcombes began to c b,wjt at Leicester when Thomas Now- 
combe married MargarvA the widow of an older boll-founder, 
William Millars, who had( died in 1506; and tho family, of which 
Mr. North gives a tab-raw pedigree, continued to carry on tho 
business for upwards A’ 1 ' a hundred years. The Newcombs con¬ 
stantly used the same fl )rm ol ‘ inscription ; but it is not improved 
upon by a Worcester folundor: 

.John Worcester lie made \\ic t 

jvtkn 


Be v 


known to uLl that do wee st\. 


N«oct in intei® 8 * 1 t0 the inscriptions are perhaps the local boll¬ 
ringing custom^* Thus wo read of the Ludlaus, that, being the 
oldest family , ^ n ^dloy, they always claimed the distinct 
tion of havingV* c bi>ne at their funerals. Thu vicar iu 
1844, on the “burusl of Itichord Ludlaui, an 

old Peninsular veteran, had thM bad taste to forbid the continu¬ 
ance of this quaint custom. A gb R t many boils and benefactions 
for ringers are connected, in realityy or by tradition, with the acci¬ 
dent, so common formerly, of losink a track at wight or in a fog. 
Hut Mr. North disposes of such a ewU hi the case of Sibstom*, 
where u field was said to have been leffc for the purpose of ensuring 
the ringing of curfew, because the tteld has formed part ot the 
globe from very early timos. A former inhabitant of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch lost tlufpath and wanA^red about nearly all night, and, when 
newly exhausted, found hi® way home on hearing the clock of 
St. Helen's church. To his gratitude he conveyed to the 

trustees of tho gramma 1 * school certain property, since called tho 
Hay-Bell houses, up** 0 trust, among other things, that they should 
cause one of the church bells to be rung for a quarter of an hour 
at four o'clock ev erv morning. In 1807 the inhabitants of Ashby, 
to whom the ^riy hell had become an annoyance, obtained leave 
ftauL the 0°°rt of Chancery to discontinue it. Social bells murk 
thb age, s«x> an d condition of the deceased at funerals in some 
pl aces } and Mr. North mentions Unwell ip particular, where at 
theitatipd nf a wealthy maiden lady “ the cof»se was welcomed 
to.thtf rifcl^jch with a merry peaL" At Sapcoto tKJady who died so 
mmrtljw*847 was revived at the church door with a chime. 

Jhany local usages of the kind, especially as to 
Ihe hneU* the passing bell," the so-called curfew, the^ harvest and 
‘ glgtllSHf Dells, and as to the number of strokes to indicate the sex 
©fth» ^parting or departed. At Frisloy or elsewhore those tolls 
it has been suggested that tho old saying— 
Nine tailors make & man— 

if a oowi ap tion of a Wing arising from the thrice throe tolls, or 
JtoBwi as the close of the passing bell:— 

Nine tollers mark a man. 

J&r. North has avoided typographical errors, for the most jmrt, 
and his book is prettily got up and well illustrated. Thero is a 
capital index, but the chapter on “ Latin Inscriptions ” would be 
the! belter for a few references to the other lists. Mr. North's 

• 1 « .« « ■ 1 . 1_ _ t _i._— 



jpitiPAi&t book# A specimen of Mx» North's anecdotal stylo muat 
conclude 0 m notice:— 


I heard the 



fallowing tradition in Melton some years ago:—When the 
t visited Bclvoir Castle early in the present oentury, he stayed 
to tee the hmwa.helonHuig to the many sportsmen than in wt 
*■“* The rincere hearing of hie approach rang out a ftiB r*** 
tiuule then application to the Frince (hr a grate*' 
fortJucnmio they bsgsg to,hint, then ff.r 
L mmM - 1 vety dppgstte of a — 


PARLEY MAGNA* 

PIT much to recommend it, clever, good-humoured, and at 
times vivid enough in description, Parky Magna is never¬ 
theless a disappointing book; falling short of the promise held out 
in the begin mug, and, though interspersed with clear and vigorous 
passage.*, for the imv.t part presenting a confused and broken kind 
of surface—the kind ol thing which painters call “ spotty ”—which 
materially lessons its interest and damages its power. Between 
the two extremes of tolling u story in that dragging, monotonous 
manner of narration which almost wholly dispenses with set scenes 
or characteristic conwrsntions, and this of jerky, fragmentary, and 
often quite unimportant scenes and dialogues, there is the true 
dramatic method of mingled action and narrative, where all tho 
eircmnstrineca arc interdependent, and to take one away would 
mutilate and render less intelligible tho rest. This is the true 
scientific method, that of growth and evolution, of things coining 
about by foregone causes, and not as if they sprung out of nothing, 
like ghosts or “ materialized spirits.” But this is just the method 
for which wo so often look iu vain, having to content ourselves 
with sometimes throe volumes full of dreary narrative, with scarcely 
any break of dialogue or action; sometimes with nine hupdred 
pages tilled with talk that lifts no kind of value in the delineation 
of tho characters, and with incidents that do not help in the 
development of the plot. 

It is ruro to iind among our English novelists any signs of the 
study usually held necessary for the satisfactory practice of an art, 
any sign that they mult their cruft ab on art at all. As, indeed, 
how should it bo with people who think that nothing is wanted 
for the production of u readable romance but a bulHcieut stock of 
paper, pens, and ink, and that every one who cuii write intelligibly 
at all can turn $ou out a throe-voluuie novel with no more trouble 
than if it wore a few letters to intimate friends or tho daily jottings 
in a diary? English more or loss ofleuuing against grammar and 
elegance; churacteis tither copied so closely from life fis to bo 
“ l°ggcd n and distorted, or else which ore more dummies taken 
from the stock properties of romance-writers, vrith nothing of 
nature or milit.y in them ; circumbUnees presumably illustrative 
of ordinary life, but like nothing that is trauHticlcd by eano folks 
within tho four r-eas, or, if according to human nature and society 
as we know them, then of so trivial a character us to sink below 
tlm dignity of art altogether—these uro the materials out of 
which a novel is to be constructed; Jind we can scarcely wonder if 
the result is at times less than satisfactory. If a man were to 
attempt to paint a picture before he hud leurnt drawing, composi¬ 
tion, or perspective, he would bp set down as n presumptuous bungler, 
whose first lesson must bo taken iu gauging his own ignorance; 
but a novel, which is us much a work of art ns a picture, and 
demands the same kind of technical study, is dashed otl' anyhow, 
and “ inexperience ” is pleaded os an excuse for failure. 

Mr. Whitaker is one who might, we think, do infinitely bettor than 
I10 docs if he would but study his art as an art, and not content him¬ 
self with merely writing out a certain number of pages into which 
be puts his story with more hope than certainty that it will “ come 
right." Parts of Parley Magna do come right, very right indeed; 
but other parts are pitched in anyhow, and are all wrong. A little 
more care would have made the rough places smooth and the 
crooked ways straight, and we should nave had a really good book 
all tliruugh, instead of, as now, one full of pleasant promise, of 
partial fulfilment, of disappointing indications, of evident clever¬ 
ness, and of os evident haste and negligence. The story deals, m 
did Lucy Ftizadam, with the disagreeable circumstance of illegiti¬ 
macy ; only that here we have two cases—one real, the other be¬ 
lieved to lie real, but proving in the end false. It is the hero. 
Arthur Amory, who, having lived through all his childhood and 
youth under the stigma of illegitimacy, is proved at the and to be the 
lawful t»on of his mother, and tho inheritor of his old grandfather’s 
title and estates. The real bequeather of shame is pretty Poppie 
Shaw, the rustic beauty of whom Arthur makes ;uatirstideal,aadwno, 
saved bv his own high principles from himself, falls into lets sent* 
pulous hands, and is disgraced by the young squire, Roy, Arthuyfe 
dearest friend. It was a difficult subject to manage with skill 
delicacy, but we are bound to sav that Mr. Whitaker h^a quiff gno^ 
eroded in his treatment of it. Thero is not a coari 
not n doubtful passage, in the whole of tho love-malriiuh Between 
these two young people, and the exposition of Arthur's feel&gs Is 
very natural and well sustained. All the same wfe thdnk tut sub¬ 
jects of this dangerous kind are best left slone, and ^hUt skill 4 up& 
better bo shown in other ways than in touching pltoh' yet : l&eph^g 
the fingers dean. Beside tlus love afihir, there » a|jfe one with * 
young lady, Agnes Willoughby, who, engage^ ^e Hoy, loves 
. Arthur. But Arthur does Apt tevc her in the higuurittg}. though 
ho comes to a bettor perception of things later, 
her his true mate. Of plot properly so called—w 
thte—there is really almost none; for iVty . 
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made up of disjointed episodes, not of connected events whence is 
evolved the story. Thus there ir the initial episode of Popiiie 
Shaw and Arthur's' conduct to her, how drawn towards her 
with tho young man's natural bat dangerous love, now standing 
aloof in terror at the probable end of all this pleasant peril; then 
there is his accident, which sobers him for the time; afterwards the 
unpleasant episode of Poppie with Mr. Roy. Thvu come Arthur’s 
acknowledgment of Agnus Willoughby's sweet ness and womanly 
charm, thmr engagement, and the discovery that lie is not a nameless 
waif and stray born into the world by the left hand, hut the j 
rightful owner of noble estates and the rightful bearer of a stain- j 
less name; and then the cruel end of all, when Arthur is burnt to 
death in his endeavour to save others. Ry which tciribio catas¬ 
trophe Agnes is left widowed and bereaved, though Poppie 
mar ries her true-love, one John llighworth, who overlooks tho 
fact of her slip with the Hquiro, and whose love both purities the 
past and exalts the future. 

Tims it will be seen that tho plot proper of Parley Magna is 
very slight, and is moreover unduly overweighted by the tragedy 
at the end. Certain stories are destined from tho Winning J'wr 
tragedy. It would have been abtmrd to make Rebecca in Jean hoe 
end in* conventional white mu.din and satisfaction; Lucy Ashton 
could never have been turned into a contented, homely house¬ 
wife; and Fenellnas a inelhudinul bookkeeper of tho period would 
have been ns absurd a presentation ns Nyuia endowed with sight 
and deprived of song. .llut in Parley Mayan there are no Mich 
fated linos of original n instruct ion by which the catastrophe miwt 
needs bo tragic. On the contrary, tho lxiolc is written through¬ 
out in a light and jocund manner; und when we come to tho 
gloomy ending, it fails upon us with a certain shock, 
a certain sense of inharinoniousncm and exaggeration, us if 
a butterfly were broken on tho wheel. It would have been so 
easy to* make everything end happily. Tho stain on Arthur’s 
birth had been removed, and he had come into his inheritance not 
only of fortune hut of a fair nanu*; his heart had found its real, 
Aua poor Agnes Willoughby had been no fur rewarded for her long 
years of waiting and lidelily ; Poppie Shaw had been rehabilitated 
in the esteem of her fellow-villagera, and had been “ assoiled ’’ by 
tho iiiithfiil love of her ti lie swain ; there is not a Illicit anywhere ; 
when Mr. Whitaker barbarously destroys all this fair fabric and 
burns poor Arthur in the lire, for no purpose whatsoever that wo 
can nee. Wo think that v*o havo the right to object to such an 
■unnecessary act of cremation, nod that the author has committed a 
mistake in tho harmony of his art. The natural ending of sucli 
a book as Parley Mayan was undoubtedly a cheerful one ; and to 
make it of a highly tragic kind was an undeniable mistake. 

There are certain scenes and characters in this book which 
are of excellent quality. When Arthur, having led poor little 
Poppie to that point of self-betrayal which places a woman at a 
man’s foot, suddenly pulls up and says that it is for her hap¬ 
piness they must part, and tho girl breaks down into quivering 
self-pity and childish Furrow lor the loss of her young gentlemun 
lover; when Arthur conn this life trouble to Roy, and Roy,balancing 
between his cynical amuseim-nt ul mu h unusual purity of mind 
and hie honest admiration of so much nobleness and strength, 
allows the latter feeling to hu\o the upper hand, and so strengthens 
Arthur's better resolves—in both of those scenes are real power, 
real observation, and a docj.tr and truer sciiho of human nature 
than is often found in novels, in the character of Alias Jauncey, 
too, we have the same bold, yet subtle, touch. Strong and clear¬ 
sighted, loving aud shrewd, »ho wins tho reader's admiration and 
deserves it; and her conduct to Arthur ail through is singularly 
well told. Wo may infer that just a slight sense of womanhood 
mingles with her liking for that generous, imaginative, chivalrous 
boy, Arthur Auiory ’; more especially us she is careful to close 
her soliloquy with tho words:•— u Rut iny liking ahull continue 
to take the shape it has always taken—that ol a constant and 
helpful friendship towards him.” Coming, as those words do, 
immediately after her sell-communing, when she reasons upon 
her appearance thus:— 

14 Might l not, however, even now be accepted by some in a kind of 
imperial light? May not the figure still be held commanding ? [Hero 
the good lady drew herself up.] May nut ‘ a noble woman, nobly planned ’ 
perhaps yet be the impression produced on certain minds ? Why, then, 
Asm I completely ahuudon —— ” 

* PocA I w exclaimed Mies Jauncey loudly, suddenly retreating from the 
poritfem in which vanity-still sometimes heard in her mental councils— 
nad placed her. “Lot truth bo told. I mu old and plain; or at met 
[another look In the mirror at this point, the hand-glass being raised 
Shot the effect of the profile might bo caught]—at leant, not strictly 


and ending with “ a tear,’* wo see no other explanation of her 
feelings than the “ feminine gratification ” of regretting that she 
woe not young and beautiful, l’or the sake of the chivalrous boy 
whom Sad loved ao well, and guarded from all possible danger 
with so much aoal. Yet, if we praise certain isolated scenetyaud 
chn rootsm on the one band, we must condemn ns fatiguing and 
itupid all the village life and Mrs. Tilt on the other. All, how* 
Wt, con lire dp to their highest powers if they only resolve to 
do so; and we believe that Mr. Whitaker might, if he were so 
minded, write % really good novel, smart, telling, and equal, 
instead of giving. u« only parts of a good novel, alternating with 
ftorile tracts impossible to be commended.. 


MINOK NOTICES. 

W U are glad to think that Dr. Westland Marabou's collected 
edition of his dramatic aud poetical works* appears at a 
Moment when there is some chance of its being appreciated* 

It is satisfactory to notice the healthy taste for the poetical 
drama which has sprung up in recent The suoosm 

which has attended the various Sbakspearmn performances in 
due to this cause quite as much as to any special histrionic 
power which may have been displayed in them; and, for the 
same reason, audiences have significantly welcomed any attempt 
on ihe part of contemporary writers to rise above the dull level 
of mere mechanical contrivance. Tho popularity of such a play 
ha All for J£rr f with an unprepossessing hero and an ill-constructed 
plot, is a remarkable illustration of the favour with which any 
houost effort to be imaginative is regarded by the educated 
public. Mr. Gilbert’s fairy pieces are works of very moderate 
elevation in their way, but their poetical flavour—though only a 
flavour—makes thorn acceptable. It is difficult to say what 
Queen Mary may prove to be ou the stage, but it is at least a 
promising sign that a manager exists who thinks it worth while 
to produce it. It is strange, indeed, that managers generally 
should fail to see tho advantage of cultivating a class of drama 
which would not only raise the character of tho stage, but 
give it a firnioi hold on tho support of intelligent audiences. No¬ 
thing cun be more forced and artificial, or more commonplace in 
idea, than the ordinary run of pieces, such us those of Mr. Byron, 
which at present occupy the stage. They give one the impression 
that they ure written by some call-boy or prompter who knows 
by heart all tho old stock incidents ana witticisms, and by 
a more turn of tho hand throws them into a slightly dif¬ 
ferent com hmul ion, just as a child does with tho bits of glass in 
a kaleidoscope. It is a relief to turn from this arid and mechanical 
stuff to the fresh, genuine sentiment and intellectual range of Dr. 

MAlston's plays ; and every one capable of appreciating the higher 
order of dramatic literature must regret that some at least of these 
charming works are not to be seen in the sphere for which they 
were intended. Tho writer allows that he can be grave or gay,' 
bftt there is usually a touch ol’ noble motive or emotion even in his 
lighter pieces; while in those of a more solemn cast he rises to 
a high range of human feeling. Dr. Mars ton’s earliest work 
was The Patrician* Laughter , which was produced at Drury 
Lnne in 1842, and had tho good fortune to no interpreted by a 
company wnich included Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Mocready, 
and Mr. Phelps. Political feeling ran rather high at that 
time, and the play was applauded or condemned Irom different 
I points of view. Tho story is that of Mordaunt, a young man of 
I humble birth, who 1ms by life genius risen to importance in public 
1 life, and who is courted on this uccount by an aristocratic 
statesman, the Lari of Lynteme. Mordaunt tails in love with 
the Lari's daughter, Mabel, and, tempted by her apparent 
encouragement, and worked upon by tho Lari's sfeior, who 
wishes to nip the contemplated marriage in the bua, ha 
abruptly proposes, and is refused by Mabel, who is really m 
love with him, but has been led to believe that the motive 
of his suit is solely personal ambition. Morduunt is deeply 
wounded by this repulse, flings himself more ardently than ever 
into politics, und acquires Buch authority that ho is able to compel 
the Lari to give him the hand of Mabel in return for his sup¬ 
port. This ho does in iguoronce of Mabel's love for him, and 
in order to punish the haughty treatment he was formerly 
subjected to by rejecting her on the day lixod lor the mar¬ 
riage. Ultimately the misunderstanding is explained, but the 
poor girl pines and dies. There are some lino touches, in the play, 
and we can readily imagine that in Die hands of Macready and 
Miss Faucit it was very effective. Rut wo caunot eay that it 
seems to us 000 of Dr. Mar&ton's happiest efforts. Alter all, Mor- 
dauut's conduct is extremely uuhuroic, and sympathy feoafcn- 
rally against him. It is amusing to* feud that this play, 
which was intended, as the author tells us, to exhibit the 
conflict between the pride of Aristocracy and Democracy, 
was regarded by some as an effusion of Radicalism, and by others 
ns a vindication of Tory principles. Strathmore, a tragedy, ill 
which Mr. and Mrs. Churls* Kean appeared in 184a *s much 
more to our taste. It is a ( vigorous, concentrated piece, fhfl of 
eloquence,aud feeling, and with distinctly marked characters. Tho 
scene is laid in Scotland during the war of the Cmrnmm^ and 
tho plot turns on the conflict between love and duty through 
which Strathmore has to paaB. Life fur Life contains some strong 
dramatic situations, but strikes one in reading as rather stagey, 
though this might be less obvious in a theatre. A 12 ft* 
Jtansotn, in three acts, is a genuine romance, in the best 
sense of the word; and Anne JJ/aMe, which is in five acts, 
though it might possibly be reduced to three, is full of spir;s 
character, and would, if well acted, be certain to have agoOdruu. 
Another play, in a single act, which we like very nmek, '.gfrjBt - 
which seems to he of a kind much wanted on the LngShrafi^-' 
is A Hard Struggle. The lighter comedies are perhaps |¥i» 
signed for acting than reading. The continuous epigrom wbi^h W: 
effective on life stage is apt to pall in % book,* and the artT 
construction are also more apparent. On the wholes 
volumes are pleasant reading, and ixvtfeb way lie. Mwr*i 
sure ot a good audience. It mu st, however, strike 1 

<Mrf JMM 'Wife* r* . 
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of discrimination as a melancholy fcroof of the vulgar obtnsenesa of 
managers that each pieces are excluded from the com mow theatrical 
repertoire. It should be added that the collection ale© comprises 
some miscellaneous poems of a superior kind. 

Mr. J. F. Campbell's Circular Motet* is in some respects a clever, 
and in others a very unsatisfactory book. Starting westwards on 
July 6, 1874, he spent the succeeding twelve months in tra¬ 
velling round the EWorld. He is evidently a shrewd, observant 
person: he had good opportunities of Boeing what was to bo seen ; 
and, it he had cared to take the trouble, might no doubt have 
written a very interesting work. But thou he is apparently too 
great a person in his own estimation to stoop to such drudgery, 
while he was travelling he wrote hasty loiters to his friends at 
home, and other jottings, which, with certain excisions, are now 
reproduced. Scrappy notes, however, which aro good enough 
for one’s indulgent relatives, are not the sort of thing which 
ought to be put before the public in a book. If, as Mr. Campbell 
bints, it was too much of a bore far him to write a book, lie 
should have let it alone; but if he made up his mind to publish 
bis experiences, he was bound to tuke the trouble to throw them 
into a readable and connected form. So much crude, slipshod 
literature is nowadays published, that it is necessary to muko a 
protest in a case of thi9 kind. Mr. Campbell is evidently more 
anxious to air bis own whims and affectations than to supply 
bis readers with useful information, and more than half the book 
is filled with trivial observations which might well have been 
spared. He carefully records how much ho weighed from time to 
time, when he had a dinner to his liking, and other details as to 
bis health and spirits. The mischief is that one has to wade 
through pages of small gossip in order to pick up here and there 
a gram of sense. Another of Mr. Campbell’s literary vices is n 
love of slang. In tho lowest depths of American verbiage there is per¬ 
haps hardly any phrase more idiotic than that of 44 some pumpkins 
yet Mr. Campbell, who, as an educated Scotchman, might be ex¬ 
pected to have a sense of rational language, frequently uses it, and 
other expressions equally vulgar and foolish, lie thinks it funny 
to call him self a “globe-trotter,” his letters “ Circular Notes,” "a 
Negro “ an Afrieuryan," the Japanese 44 Japs,” and the United Stales 
“ xankeedoodlcdom.” When he makes a familiar quotation he nearly 
always misquotes it. it is quite possible that, as wo are assured, 
this sort ot thing “amused tne writer ana bis friends,” but other 
people have a right to expect something better. At tho 
end of September he had got to fctau Francisco, and writes 
triumphantly, “1 have travelled a good deal more than 9,000 
miles since July 6th, greatly to my own satisfaction, comfort, 
and personal advantage ”; hut it cannot ho said that lie 1ms much 
to tell which is of any advantage to his readers. The best part 
of the book, and almost the only part worth reading, is that which 
relates to Japan, where circumstances obliged him to travel com¬ 
paratively slowlv, nu«i ho had leisure to look about him. IIo 
speaks very highly of the Japanese ns quick, intelligent, and good- 
natured, and much superior in everything except size to the 
Chinese. “ As for the people,” ho says, “ they seem to lie the 
most polite, civil, good-humoured, well-washed, clean critturs I 
over foil in with. 1 have not seen one hurt a creature. I have 
not heard a cross word spoken sinco I came to Japan. I hardly 
bear a child cry.” And again:—“ Fun is the expression of 
the genius of the people. They are always laughing, and always 
apt to take a joke or make one.” The Japanese tire also very hard 
workers. Men, and even women and children, haul heavy loads 
On carts. They will go five miles an hour carrying or pulling a 
great weight; indeed Mr. Campbell’s mou drew him along in a 
jinrikiBhn, or sort of cab, at eight miles an hour, in spells ol' 
twenty miles. Their pay is about a penny a mile. Japanese food 
is not bad, though bread is scarcely to bo hnd. Rice is to bo had 
everywhere, with shell-fish and eggs, and vegetables of many sorts, 
oranges and persimmons, and enkes made of beans, and many 
curious viandB. Tea can also be got when wanted, and take, a light 
wine made from rice. The writer attributes great importance to 
the revolution in which tho Daimios were overthrow n,bul perhaps 
scarcely makes sullicient allowance for changes previously in 
progress. “The great interest in Japan,” ho says, “ is to boo a 
whole people changed within ten years; they have changed their 
habits ana their clothes; they have railroads, gas, telegraphs, ami 
Bteamers, an army and navy; and national debts, paper money, and 
wideawake hats. Ten years ago they cut down strangers 
and put them in cages.” Mr. Campbell was at first very much 
. startled and disturbed by the Japanese habit of bathing 
naked in public places, but got used to it. In some places there 
is an Open shed over a pool of steaming hot water, in which 
naked men, women, and children disport themselves freely, and 
couples, like Adam and Eve, walk quietly along tho street on 
pattens under a paper umbrella; and this exposure takes place 
even in the coldest weather. Mr. Campboll gives some account of 
the popular literaturo of Japan, and also of the drama. In ono 
play which he saw, a Daimio pounced upon a carpenter who 
baa betrayed him in some way, kicked anil beat him, and then 
crucified him on the Btago. “ There ho stood on Mb cross, with 
spears thrust through him, and streams of blood pouring out of 
him, till the Daimio solemnly stuck a sword into his throat. Then 
much more blood ran down the man's naked breast, he gaped 
and gasped and died, and the act ended.” After many more acts 
the ghost came and vanished, and the wicked Daimio drew his 

* My VircuJar Noire; JixtratU from J<wmah, Letter* gent Home, frc., 
written white traocUinq wcetwurds round the world. By J. P. Campbell. 
• vela Macmillan. 


sword and stuck it info Ilk own like a genttemaiL 

The writer does not expthin* the bWo- ntapf uo ery by wluch all this 
was done. Iivall the big towns bookshops vdh print-shops abound) 
and new sets of prints, cliiefiy caricatures, are continually coming 
out. Mr. Campbell’s verdict on the Oninese is that they we 
“ rogues, dirty dogs, and disagreeable ”; 44 everything is ahum, end 
costs a dollar. ’ Mr. Campbell nil through the 000k mokes a great 
fuss about his drawings, but the samples given are very indifferent. 

The collected edition of Lora Houghton’s poems * con¬ 
tains much that will probably be new to many readers. His 
first poems were published in 1840, and his “Palm Leaves' 1 in 
1844; but he is, we imagine, chiefly known at the present day 
by some of his shorter pieces, such ns 41 The Men of Old," and 
“ The beating of my own heart.” Tho latter, written on a 
moonlight drive, was thought unworthy of print by the author 
and others; but ten years later u traveller heard it parodied 
in a chorus of slaves in the cotton-fields of Western America. 
There can bo 110 doubt that, on the whole, this collection will 
tend to inspire respect for Lord Houghtons muse; but it may 
be doubted whether it was wise to swell it with 00 much 
mutter which is now rather out of date. In the preface the 
author confesses that he has ofton thought ho would like ,to re¬ 
view his own poems ns he has done those of others, 44 conscious that 
distance of time and change of temperament would render him 
perfectly impartial ”; hut he contents niniBelf with suggesting that 
“ whatever hold they may have taken on their time is owing to their 
sincerity of thought and simplicity of expression.” We think that 
this criticism is just, and that these are certainly the characteristics 
of Lord Houghton's best work: but this remark does not apply to 
the whole of the collection. Various pieces have been admitted 
which, as tho writer himself remarks, ore due to 44 the lyrical faculty 
of early years,” and are “ acceptable only to certain casual moods and 
temperaments ”; while others of little import are included because 
he bus “often derived gratification from the revival of the events 
of his time in the memory.” We are afraid that a good mauy of 
tho pieces in the second volume fall within this category if im¬ 
partially Judged. It is easy to conceive the sentimental fondness 
of the writer lor such pieces os “ flood luteutions,” “ Love and 
Nature,” or “ The Voice of the People," but they hardly merit re¬ 
production at this distance of time. The first volume, which con¬ 
tains “ Tho Memorials of Travels in Greece and Italy,” 44 Palm 
Leaves,” “ Eastern Thoughts,” and “ Other Scenes," displays the 
poet in liis highest efforts. The versification is mellow and digni- 
nod, and both the language and ideas give an impression of deli¬ 
cate taste, breadth ol' culture, nml sympathetic feeling. Lord 
Houghton modestly observes that he lias found a familiarity with 
these pieces among those who have trodden the same ground and 
lit It the same associations which otherwise he had no hope to 
attain; and this will be readily understood by those who read 
them. They louvo no doubt that, if Lord Houghton is not one 
of the great poets, he possesses genuine poetical instinct and 
imagination. 

Murray’s Handbook to Bimiaf, of which Mr. T. Michell, late of 
tho jhitish Embassy at St. Petersburg, is the editor, now appears 
in a third edition, which may be regarded as almost anew work. In 
order to adapt it to the changes and improvements in the mode of 
travelling, it has been to n great extent rewritten and enlarged. 
The Caucasus and Finland are now fully dealt with: and tho 
highly competent and accomplished editor gives the results of his 
personal observation and study during a long residence in Russia. 
This handbook, in short, is not a mere dry guide, but an interesting 

S irture of the country and people, and does for Russia what Mr. 
\>rd, in another famous handbook of the series, did for Spain. Mr. 
Michell gives a good historical notice, an alphabet and vocabulary, a 
sketch ol' the national literature, and ample and minute directions 
as to travelling. The account of a Russian dinner is worth look¬ 
ing up on its own account, and there is also a useful chapter on 
sport. There ore now, it seems, some three thousand British resi¬ 
dents in St. Petersburg and its vicinity. 

Tho author of that delightful bit of lun, Alice't Adventures, has 
just produced another specimen of his peculiar humour. The 
Hunting of the Snark t is shorter and Blighter than his former 
efforts m this way, and it is perhaps doubtful whether a form of 
nonsense which depends in a great measure on being surprising can be 
kept up successfully when its novelty has passed away. The reader 
is then too well prepared for the absurdities which await him, and 
their effect is consequently weakened. Nevertheless there is in 
ease a fascination in the familiar matter-of-fact way in which the 
most ridiculous and incoherent things are strung together which it 
is difficult to resist. The story is in verse, and describes an expe¬ 
dition ol‘ various luuatics, conducted by a mad bellman, in search 
of a mysterious object, of doubtful place in natural history, called 
the Smirk, which, it appears, is sometimes a Boojum, and wnen the 
latter is enenunterod dreadful things happen. It would be unfair 
to disclose t he secret of the five unmistakable marks by which one 
may recognize the “ warranted genuine Snark," but we may say 
that they afford materials for endless speculation as towhat it is. 
There is a touching passage descriptive of the difficulties of naviga¬ 
tion which irresistibly recalls some recent incidents in real life* 
bowsprit, it seems, 44 got mixed up with the rudder sometimes,’ 1 and 
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J The Hunting of the Snarh . an Agony {m Sight Fits* By 
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board! bat keep her Ma larboard.” Jt may bo nrationed that m 
the end the nark does turn out to bo a Boqjum, but readers had 
^better go to the work itself to loam the details of the catastrophe. 
The illustrations display that atraago want of any sense of fun 
which distinguimee most comic draughtsmen In these days. 

Dr. Abbott's edition of Bacon's Essays * contains, not only the 
carefully revised text, but a long introduction and notes, which 
give a complete account of Bacon's life and system of philo¬ 
sophy. There are chapters on him as a philosopher, theologian, 
politician, and moralist. The editor, while acknowledging hia 
great obligations to Mr. Spedding for materials, differs from 
tha^ writer in some respects in nis interpretation of Bacon’s 
character. Without ignoring his faults. Dr. Abbott recognizes be¬ 
neath them a child-like hopefulness and simplicity, rendering him 
happily blind to difficulties, as well as, unhappily, to inconvenient 
moral distinctions j a vast, serene, yet pitying philanthropy, and a 
high, unselfish purpose, left fur a time, but never utterly deserted j so 
that tho heart is drawn towards him as not only great, but, in the 
main, good. The notes are abundant and acute, and are especially 
serviceable in bringing together references to the same subject 
from different parte of Bacon's writings. 

Mr. J. Pierce and Mr. W. T. Pierce have compiled a valuable and 
entertaining volume of English chess problems, consisting partly 
of a selection from the best problems by English composers, living 
and lately deceased, and partly of a set of new ones, specially com¬ 
posed for this work.t Toe editors in thoir preface give a brief 
sketch of the progress of the art of composing chess problems, in 
which they snow that problems were originally little else than 
ingenious end-games; but a moro subtle and scientific style of 
composition has gradually been developed, in which “ extreme 
elegance and accurate construction " are blended with “ grace and 
beauty of conception.*' They also offer some judicious hints on 
problem construction which deserve the attention of tiros. They 
point out that tho great charm of a problom is that it should lie 
thoroughly artistic, and brought out by simple and natural play. 
Hence, though it is good to give Black as great a defensive power 
as possible (as long as the unity of tho idea is not obscured), it is 
a mistake to aim at giving him a stronger force than White.* 
The employment of tho least force suitable for tho purpose ol* the 
movement is in fact the golden rule, by adhering to which a clumsy 
crowding together of pieces, unnatural and impossible positions, 
and other faults may he avoided. At the same time, this princi¬ 
ple of economy of force is not inconsistent with giving Black a 
varied and powerful defence. As regards strategy, the writers 
show their appreciation of the more romantic aspects of chess by 
observing that, besides the more artifice employed, there “ is a 
nameless something, an exquisite balancing ot force against force, 
a manifestation of skill and tact in concealing the sacrifice, or tho 
reserve of energy concentrated by some apparently aimless coup, 
which constitute the beauty and strength ot a position.” Accord¬ 
ingly they advise a beginner to avoid positions in which an idea is 
evolved by successive checks, because these, whatever may be their 
ingenuity, and however numerous the variations, are comparatively 
easy, and belong to a lower order of composition. Again, it is 
wrong to mako tho main idea consist in a series of sacri ficus. 
“ The finest conceptions are those where, by some move or set of 
moves difficult to see, either through their subtlety or the mani¬ 
fold resources in defence, a store of energy is Laid up which breaks 
out at lost and ensures defeat." 

Mr. Bljrih’s Dictionary of Hygiene and Public Health t is a 
useful contribution to sanitary literature. At first tho author in¬ 
tended only to give an adaptation of Professor Tardieu'a work, but 
as ho went on ho found it necessary to incorporate additional in¬ 
formation, and his Dictionary is therefore to a great extent, ni an 
independent and original character. It gives a survey, not only 
of modern sanitary science, including chemistry, engineering, tho 
dietetic value of foods, and the detection of adulteration, but of tho 
law dealing with such matters. 

Mr. Barry's work on Railway Appliances!, though, we presume, 
•chiefly intended for engineering students, contains much to interest 
other readers. lie griea a general account of the details of railway 
construction, rolling stock, and working*, and also points out 
various matters which seem to require improvement For instance, 
■the friction of the wheels on the rails is at present very de¬ 
structive to the latter, and it is suggested that an eflort should bo 
made to reduce the weight on the (hiving wheels as much as pos¬ 
sible. Tho chapters on signalling And on the block system ore 
especially interesting. It appears that a tell-tale arrangement hue 
been devised for recording automatically the events of tho day in 
-signal-boxes as a check upon the sigualmen. A paper revolving on 
a time cylinder, driven by the clock of tho signal-box, is so con¬ 
nected, electrically or mechanically, with the block system in¬ 
struments, the speaking instruments, the point and signal lovdra, and 
by a treadle with the trains passing the signal-box, that every 
movement of signals and of trains is recorded on the paper cylinder 
■at the exact time when it happens. A fresh paper can bo 
placed on the cylinder every morning, and in this way the 


* Bacon's E$my»i *pith Introduction, Notes, and Index. By Edwin A. 
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irregularities both of signalmen and etogina-drivems 
tected, and those conflicts of evidence which invariably occur 
in inauiries into railway accidents prevented. Mr, B&ogr it. 
strongly in favour of toe block system, which, though liable 
to mismanagement by human fallibility, is not more to than 
other systems to which it is superior in other respects. The 
groat object to be arrived at, he says, is to simplify the signalman's 
work, to arrange that every signal betwee&^wo signalmen shall, 
be checked in order to ensure its correctness, and to facilitate the 
transmission of signals between the signalmeq and the engine- 
drivers. On the subject of breaks, tho writer mentions that with 
the Westinghouso automatic continuous break, and under favour¬ 
able circumstances, a train of thirteen carriages, travelling at the 
rate of fifty-two miles an hour, can be brought to rest on a level 
lino, with the roils dry, in a distance of 913 feet, and in 19 seconds. 
He adds that up to the present time the.power available to anest 
a train has been altogether disproportioned to the necessities of 
railway travelling, and to tho lorces at work in a train at full 
speed; and thut probably nono of the breaks have yet reached the 
limit of rate of retardation possible or practicable. At least it 
is clear that the amount of retarding force which may be applied to 
a train without injury to its inmates has hitherto been much 
underestimated. 

A new edition of Fenn's woll-known work on English and 
Foreign Funds *, with an appendix by Mr. Nash, bringing down 
the facts to tho early part of the present year, has jurft peeu issued. 
It is a valuable compendium of financial information; And as such 
must bo indispensable to all who engage in such speculations. 
Some idea of the prevalence of borrowing may be gathered from 
the fact that during the two years since the latest edition of this 
work was published, sixty-six new Government and City Loans 
have been brought out. Although there lius since i862ftbeen a 
decrease in our homo debt, the debts ol‘ the colonies have greatly 
increased, and so have those of Egypt, Turkey, Italy, and Spain, 
which wercjtken comparatively small debtors. France, too, has addon 
500,000,000/. to her debt. Altogether, as Mr. Nash calculates, the- 
world's debt has increased by nearly 2,000,000,000!. in .the course 
of the past ten years. 

We have here two moro volumes of Mr. Gustave Masson’s 
excellent series of annotated selections from French literature t— 
one containing Kegnard’s Le Joucur and Le Grandeur of Brueys 
and I'alaprat, and the other extracts from the memoira of De Betz, 
Saint-Simon, Montpensier, and Mine, de MottevilJo, with some 
specimens of the rhymed gazettes of the period. The biographical 
notices prefixed are brief, but thorough, and the notes are all to 
tho point. Even a fair French scholar might profit by some of 
Mr. Musson’s criticisms and explanations. 

Among other publications of tho Clarendon Press Series are 
extracts from Addison, with an introduction and notes by Mr. 
T. Arnold t, and a second edition of Typical Selections from the 
licet English Writers §, with notices by Dean Stanley, the Rector 
of Lincoln, Professor Gold win Smith, and others. 

Mr. Gill || has reprinted a series of lectures on various systems 
of education which have been tried in this country, from the first 
teaching of English in the grammar schools to tho Act of 1870. It 
gives in a compact form a very clear and intelligent account of the 
different systems of education, and even thuao to whom it reveals 
nothing now will find it useful for reference. 

A Voice from the Sea is a sensational picture of the perils to 
which seamen are exposed by wicked shipowners who send out 
rotten ships. It is dedicated to, and contains a preface by, Mr. 
Plimsoll, who apparently is equally ready to support hia news by 
fiction or by facts. 

Mr. Coghlan, Judge and Sessions Judge of Jumna, bus prepared 
an epitome of some Hindoo law cases ** as a guide to the law 
repons and to the standard text-books. A part from its professional 
value, it presents a curious picture of Iliudoo customs and ideas 
on various subjects, such us marriage, family ties, &c. 

Whartons perennial Law Lexicon ft has just been adapted to 
the uew condition of the law brought about by the Judicature 
Act. The task of revision has been ably performed by Mr. Shirsss 
Will. 

Dr. room’s text-book 11 » dealing with the use of electricity in 
medicine and surgery, is, as he tells us iu liis preface, written from 
the point of view of a physician who has access to many thera¬ 
peutic agents, and is expected to use his judgment in the selection 

• Finn's Compendium of the Knylinh and hot eiyu Funds, Dd)ts, and Re¬ 
venue* <f all Notions. Twelfth Edition, rewritten, with ms Appendix, by 
Hubert Luutu Ninth. Kfllnghnm Wilson. 

f French Classic*. Edited by Gustave Mamni, ft.A. VY I. VI. A Seler- 
tiouof Ploys by Kcgnnrd, limeys, and Paluprat. Vol. VII. Louis XIV. and 
his Contemporaries, us described in the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century. Clarendon Press. 

% Addison ; Selection* from . Edited by Thomas Arnold. GL tendon 
Press. 

§ Typical Selections from the Best English Writers ; with Introductory 
Notices, si vols. Second Edition. Clarendon Press. 

|| Systems of Education. By John GUI. Longmans, Green, ACo. 

•J A Voice from the Sea; or, the Wreck of the Eglantine. By tlr 
Author of “ Margery’s Christmas-Box.’* llodder A Stoughton. 

** An Epitome of mm Hindu Law Cases. By W. M. Cogkl n, Steven4 
A Haynes, 

ft Wharton’s Lavh-Lsxie on t a Dictionary of Jaritprudente. Revised 
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$1 A Textbook of Electricity in MmSdm and Surgery. For them* 
Students wad Practitioners. By George Vivian Poore* M.l>. Smith. Elder 
&Co. 1 
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Chemistry * so as to adapt it to the uc.w system of chemical 
dodtrinc, which, however, tie is cautiously dispos'd to r, g.mi a3 
at present somewhat transitional. The author addr«.*uee himself 
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the op]K>rturnly to work it out iu detail. 

^Po v the eerie# of short treatises on British manufacturing in- 
dastrresf, edited by Mr. lk*van, throe new volumes have been 
ad(led, ; tijjiating of metallic mining and collieries, textile fabric:*, 
UcidA alkalies, oils, Stc., by competent writers, such ns Professor 
W&ru^toa, Smyth, Professor null, and ethers. Tim object uf 
the S$n«8 la to bring into view tho remarkable development and 
present position of the more important industries. 

Nutt all'e Jb/M Uing-Lce Guide J is a selection of hard words from 
the dictionary of that mune, intended asanaid to sptIJing-btes, , 
which these publishers confidently describe as “ an endless source 1 
ofamusanicnt nud insi motion/’ They must at lonst help to promote 
the sa! &k/f diet ionnrii s, 

Mr. Mcllenti has been for some years pondering on tho subject of 
direct railway communication with India §, and has come to tho 
eonchiaifUjt that the British nation ought to construct, at its own ( 
Cost, a lino trotn Scutari to Kurmchee, which might be connected j 
with the Contimurtal system at OoTisiantinoplu either by a tunnel j 
under the Bosphorus or by steamers capable of convey ing an entire j 
train across the Similes. He undertakes to show that for an ex¬ 
penditure of 61,000,090/. Bombay might be brought within eight j 
days of London, nud Cairo within four davs, and urges that ulti- I 
initely the line ought to b»» extended to Ohitm. Every oue will j 
admit that “c. highway from London to Pekin, ever which trains 
can travel forty miles an hour throughout in sab n/ would be *• n 
grand consutuumtion in the march ot railway progress but it 
may bo thought thut Mr. MeJfean would he mom likely to prouu-o- 
flio ontnrprino by th ulintr with the practical dillicuUies whieh sur- 
ronhd it than b\ •■iihirgiiejr, 03 lie aoes, on the advitnlagMs ef the 
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railway when cutupiofod which mv indeed obvious cnrm. ii. 

The useful shilling of »’n*nib'.‘r* of the I luii?»e off 'Vnuiuoi *• p, 
peers, baronets, and knights, edited fv, Mr. Walhud, lid\e und>'i- 
gono their unnmd rei hion. 

Mr. W. M, h.dil-'W 'him piT-ihired eight Coloured ehurts ^ -bowing i -f C,w«cii Ai.no Rnniml. a,..l i•;.«n 

the WTCfKs, riNUIfie.*». end eolh.'inj..i which imyo ku'.o i pinoc mi 
thu British eofuds during the peri-al from liSkj lo ir./ihn 
causes wbich ltd to them. In thi.s way one am 
tile harden of the h’iij s. the mimhi r of hands employed, tin* 
of tho const when- the dh'yto.j* luppenod. the lore** and 4 el ifi 
of the wind,and .-i mi. At the pre ■» nt moirent, when iLis* * ciui\ i 
is exciting so much interc.il, the-i* chart..*- me o-j.-oeriliv talM.dn# 

Messrs. Marcus W-ftnj & Uo. have jiroduced u numlicr of cho sp 
atlasee **, frotu sixpence upwards. They are printed in cuumv*, c.nd 
are very distinct and agreeable to the eye. The Porluhh A:I.is i.i 
of a handy si/e. 'i'lie wuut* hous** luiR also issued a new aud im* 
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MR& LOWE AT RETFORD. 


A JDp^NER given at Retford to a Liberal candidate who 
had fought a good fight and nearly attained success 
1 m afforded Mr. Lowe a welcome opportunity of making a 
general denunciation of the Ministry in his most vigorous 
and slashing style. He has some old scores to wipe off, 
and canhothave forgotten the days when he as a Minister 
trite attacked wijth equal pungency, and the famous pink 
fly was, revived or invontea for his annoyance. Those who 
complain that politics are in those quiet times a poor milk- 
and-water sort df affair may read with comfort the thrilling 
periods if Mi?, Lowe. When Mr. Lowe has got his war 
paint cm there is no mistake about bis whooping. It is 
liis professed business to scalpdonservatives, and he does 
it to the very best of his ability. It is perfectly fair play. 
The* abase lavished by Mr. Disraeli on the Gladstone 
Ministry rose to a height of prodigality and bitterness 
which Mr. Lows has not as yot rivalled. Nor can it bo 
said that sound wholesome abuse of a Ministry produces no 
effect. Mr. Disraeli’s attacks on his opponents contributed, 
as they keenly felt, to thoir downfall; and Mr. Lows may 
hope that, if he pushes tho Conservatives hard, he may send 
them a little way down the hill. Not that be wished to 
encourage his hearers with false hopes. The compact 
majority of tho present Parliament is not likely to bo 
broken up. It is no use, as Mr. Lewis plaintively remarked, 
arguing with them. Their critics may perhaps convince 
them, and Mr Lows enjoys the triumph of thinking that 
he has often out-argued and occasionally convinced that 
portion of tho opposite party which is capable of follow¬ 
ing trains of reasoning. But as to inducing a Conserva¬ 
tive to voto as reason would bid him, that Mr. L^vtj 
renounces as utterly hopeless. He also candidly owns 
that, even if the present Parliament . e dissolved, 
there is no ground for snpposing tha- .! n Libi nils 
would gain any great accession of strength The poa- 
sibk) enthusiasts of Retford were thrown 1V a healthy 
state.of discouragement by being remhided Mint—to say 
nothing of suoh 7 natural dislike as tho wisdom and energy 
of two G^apstom ■ ^jjvet nment excited iv the weak ana 
(jfaloaB hearts of ordinary men—tho Liberals have under¬ 
gone a seriotis diminution of their numerical strength, which 
makes their prospect of attaining office at present very 
faint. They have, in short, got no further bribes to give 
their Irish allies; and the support of the Irish is not to 
bp had qn any other terms than those of mire bargaining, 
is' creditable to Mr. Lowe, and useful to tho Liberal 
" ft* that he should have spoken quite clearly on this 
t. He will have nothing to do with purchasing Irish votes 
' concessions which he thinks contrary to public policy. 
S Would rather be out of offioe for the rest of his life than 

a , power by a sbam alliance with Home Rulers. It is 
menq^ble to the Liboral party, if it wishes to regain the 
confluence of English electors, to be as decided on this 
head ah Mr. Lowe. It ought to be the first axiom of the 
p*riy that it will never accept tho jgnoble slavery of office 
ihdfcpundenoe on the huckstering Support of impracticable 


..'■MfWfLowfc &w hmn exceedingly fortunate in one thing. 
S&renpRifcjum delivered themselveti bib his hands. No 
lfidUtty record ever made ,so tong, serious,'and tm- 

f epries. w blunders as the ipiettfc Mmistiy has 
jprmtt&t bto Kx nionths. In many deplwrtmente $of 
• ft. suoqbm lucpes* beyond, the 


The country wished for repose, and in domestk 
the Government lias given it repose* But* wTjpti the 
Cabinet comes to act as a Cabinet, or, in pktyit language* 
when the personal influence of Mr. DiBBAxil tpUs, ifc seems 
to ldso its head- It is always after something grand, And. 
then slinks out of its grandeur in the humtueet way. It 
exhibits a constant mixture #f pomp and weakness. It 
wriggled out of its foolish Slave Circular by, the ffieWa 
subterfuge of a Royal Commission. It spoilt itaownSnctiM* 
in purchasing the Canal shores by its management of Hr. 
Cave’s unfortunate mission. First it stated that thp Report 
showed the indisputable solvency of the Khedive. TjmSol' 
it suddenly burked the Report, and as suddenly restorpd^ 
to life; and when the Report was published, ut appeared 
that the Khedive was insolvent unless England would 
assume a Protectorate over Egypt, and that England had 
no intention of doing anything of thte kind. It uroseUtas 
to rccapitnlato the long controversy about the Royal Titles 
Bill; but it must not bo forgotten that it is only by 
dwelling on its ludicrousness that Englishmen can cover the 
indiscretion of Mr. Disraeli’s challenge to Russia. Mr- 
Lowe asserted publicly at Retford what has been freely 
rumoured for weeks in London, that in sanctioning the 
title of Empress Mr. Disraeli only yielded to pressure 
which had been in vain brought to bear on two of his 
predecessors. It is quite unnecessary to bring the Qoken’s 
name or the Queen’s wishes into tho discussion. It is to 
tho Pic emikk, and to the Premier alone, that the nation 
bus to look in Mich a matter j and it is not the Queen’s 
fault f s'm ha no' a wise and statesmanlike counsellor 
at hci aide. But, whatever may be tho truth as to tho 
origin 'f the P ’’ which at any rate has tho demerit 
of divining Hie miIvit, f.»r the first time, since tbe 
j uxR'sMon or *§ -motion touching the Throne' it is 
.nourAuuiiablo thm the Minnu-y b* a curious tendency 
, itself pleasant to those whom tt is agreeable to 
befriend. Mr. Lowe spoke strongly, but not at &J 1 too 
strongly, of tho Htifling of public inquiry into the disasters 
of the Vanguard aud the Mistletoe, All the rules of the 
service were sot aside, all tho honourable traditions of tho 
navy violated, in order that one or two worthy, amiable, 
aud influential persons might be screened. Itiatrufe that 
Mr. Lowe wub not always precisely fair. In an invective 
a politician cannot be expected to be always fair; and Mr. 
Lowe may have thought that, if ho was not more unfair 
than Mr. Disraeli used to be when out of office, his con¬ 
science might be easy. That tho Agricultural Holdings 
Bill should ho permissive, and that fresh exertions should 
be made to pay off tho National Debt, were ppinte Which 
were settled by Parliament lost year, and , it is no 
good going back on them; and the jobs with which the : 
Government is reproached—tho f creation of a place fbr-;* 
Lord Hampton and the appointment of Sir Seymour^ 
FjTzatftALr»--might perhaps bo paralleled iff thehistorypf 
recent Ministries. Nor is it jnst to reproach the present 
Ministry with the whole growth of tho national expendi* 
tnre. More money had to be hpent on the army aninavy - 
to make them efficient, And tho ordtoazy civil exp 
must increase as tho duties of Govefenmaat becoiu. 
onerous ,and eocnpiex. If, again, there were to be tter 
funds applicable to the extinction jsff debt, th% 
found somehow. What ijs hew in tie mattof ra J^Hi© 
burden qf this increased effort to pay off tW 4m*; y jy j fc 
to ffill exclusively oil the payers 

the nation, but the richer seofcmb of the 

glory of this patriotic act; .sNoJdbdte ^ftykVbrita to 
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m pOWer part o£ tho constituencies, and is a fresh step 
'path of great danger. The letter in which Air. Glad- 
♦iWifk'. condemns this “ dangerous and socialistic tendency ** 
’nliows that on this point he and Mr. Lowi: are prepared to 
net together. Hub tho colleagues of Mr. GIiAL'STONE 
juay rernemher, with modest shame, that it is not t ho prt sent 
Cabinet that first started the idea of bribing tho eon ditn- 
oncies with project,a regarding tho Income tax. Tho 
present Cabinet ium, in fact, paid its predecessors tho com¬ 
pliment of not only leaving their successes untouched, and 
udoptiug most of their priuciphs, but also of copying muny 
of their (hults. 

Mr. Jiowr. professed to Kjwak as a prophet prophesying 
in x a in. It was in vain that he rent his gsirmcnts smd 
covered-his head \wlh ashes ; a doomed nation would noon 
nil the same, contented with its Conservatives. J*aia 
of this language must be ascribed to tho vexation of an 
able man who secs tho \e:irs slipping away, and tilings 
managed badly before his impatient eyes which ho 
thinks he could manage infinitely better. In snuo mea¬ 
sure, too, ns he hud to read Ids hearers a. lesson, ho 
was right to mid it forcibly ; and it was highly judicious 
to point out that the Liberals greatly need practice 
in tho arts of organization before they can rival their 
opponent#, and that the necessity" of iheir being 
henceforth independent of the Irish vote has rcrumsJy 
damaged their strength. Hub even if all allowances 
are nmdo on these heads, it. must be owned that Mr. 
Lowk overstated lb# case. .However lirmlv established a 
Ministry may appear to be, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that it is really secure in these days if it loses all its credit. 
Miliibtries with a docile majority fall slowly, but their fall 
i# sure, sooner or later, if they displease Ihe nation. That 
the English nation will not. be some day displeased by a 
mixturo of pomposity and weakness in the conduct of its 
affairs rvcuis very unlikely. This is only general prepo¬ 
sition. No one can pretend to say how or whi n the present 
Ministry will lull. Hut it is Mite to uiy that no Govern¬ 
ment can go on blundering as the present, Government has 
gone oil blundering lately and keep long in office. Kntlm- 
siastio Liberals have, however, 1o take into uecount that it 
is by no means impossible that, the Ministry" may u-e.nd its 
way#. The Cabinet contains many men of high character 
and a high order of ability, and it ought not to beiv-saiued 
that they will fail to learn wisdom in lime. No doubt, they 
have a great danger to face, for it is their chief w ho is the. 
main Houree of their troubles, and a Cabinet di.-triMl'iil of 
its chief can never be a very happy body. Mr. l)isi:\r!,j 
lias long been accustomed to impose his will mi his col¬ 
leagues, and ho will not easily subside into :l position of 
equality. Hut his authority with the Cabinet may become 
a littio less when it has become much hs-s with the public, 
for the most part the Ministers do their work well, an I It 
would bo in many ways a misfortune if the country lost 
their services. Hut good services are not everything ; and 
they cannot employ the Master rices# belter than in pon- 
doling over the causes of tho emus iuLo which, as a body, 
they have been betrayed. 


THE AMERICAN EXTRADITION DISPUTE. 


“ be detained or tried in that foreign State for any 
ts offence committed prior to his surrender other than tho cx- 
“ tradition crime proved by the facts on which tho surrender 
“ is granted.** Tho English Government, while it is willing 
to surrender Wi.\m.ov\, insist# that the American Govern¬ 
ment might to make an arrangement by which this aecnseihJL 
person shall be exempted from trial on any charge except^* 
that of forgery. Thu answer is, that the obligation of sur¬ 
render under tho Treaty is unconditional, and that the 
American Government can take no notice ol impediments 
('an cd by municipal law. liy another provision of the Act. 
ol iXj?c llie surrender of accused persons is prohibited when 
the oll'ciicn charged is of ft political character, or when the 
rnpii.-di ion appears to have been made for the purpose of 
punishing or trying him for a political offence. It might 
b ■ contended that this exception also contravenes tho pro. 
visions of tho Treaty, and that the English Government is 
consequently not entitled to refuse tho surrender of a person 
who, being notoriously a rebel, may also be charged with 
an ordinary crime. In this ease, as in that of a person 
w Im may be charged with two felonies or misdemeanours,. 

I ho obligation of the Treaty is complete ; and yi*t both Go¬ 
vernment# would agree that extradition could not bo 
granted. An ainjjjfied exception to any proposition proves 
that it. is not universally true. 

In p. recent ease in tho United State# Circuit Court of 
New York, Lawim:nci\ a Custom House defaulter, who had 
been surrendered under the Extradition Treaty of 1842, 
was tried lbr forgery. His counsel contended, under a plea 
<0 the jurisdiction of the Court, that lie could not ho tried 
for :my r.lFcucu cxci pt that for which his extradition had 
been ivquiivd. It appeared that tho PiiESfDAXT had directed 
I lie A 110 K N1v - (1 k Min a l to give effect to the restriction# of 
tlie English Act; and tho question for the Court, was 
whether the prisoner was entitled to the benefit of tho 
exception. Tho plea to the jurisdiction was overruled in 
an elaborate judgment, which seems to have been unim¬ 
peachably round. The Court declared that- its own autho¬ 
rity could not be* rout rolled by the action of the Pcerim-nt, 
and llml it was immaterial how a criminal had been 
brought within iis jurisdiction. Even if tho Comt 
could have inquired into the circumstances of the extradi¬ 
tion, it was held that an Act of Parliament passed long after 
the ratification of the Treaty could nob affect (he inter¬ 
national duty of tho English Government. It was perhaps 
unnecessary to notice the conflict, between tho treaty and 
the English law. In the absence of a legislative enactment 
to the contrary a competent Conrt in America, as in Eng¬ 
land, is bound to take cognizance of any crime committed 
within it# jurisdiction. If tho prisoner had been kidnapped 
in a. foreign country and brought, to New York by lawless 
v iulenee, ho would not the less have been liable to trial and 
punishment for any offence which hi might have com¬ 
mitted. The foreign State might have ground of remon¬ 
strance on account, of any violation of its territorial rights, 
but. the accused person could claim no immunity either for an 
ordinary or a political offence." There seems to have been 
an cxpicss agreement between the English and American 
Governments that Lawk recti should not be tried for any 
crimp except that on which tho extradition was demanded. 
The PklsidKiNT had apparently exceeded his power, and u 
criminal Court has nothing to do with international comity. 


A CONFLICT has arisen between tho obligations of the 
Extradition Treaty with the United States and the 
distinct pro visions of an Act of Parliament. Tho American 
Government has, on the application of tho Governor of 
Massachusetts, required the extradition of otic Wjssi.ow, 
who is charged with forgery. Hy tho Treaty of 1842, 
which was duly ratified, it, is provided that the two Govern¬ 
ments shall respectively deliver up to justice all person# 
who, being charged with certain crimes, of which forgery 
i» 0110, committed u r ithin the jurisdiction of either, shall 
seek an asylum or shall bo found within the territories of 
tho other. Tho international obligation is complete in 
itself, except that it must have In en known to both con¬ 
tracting parties that tho Executive Government could not 
perform it# undertaking until it had acquired authority 
from tho Legislature to apprehend and surrender accused 
persons. Tho English Act of 1870 which now regu¬ 
lates extradition contains tho following enactment:—“A 
11 fugitive criminal shall not he surrendered to a foreign 
“ State unless provision is nmdo hy the law of that 
State, or by arrangement, that the fugitive criminal 
“ shall not, until . ho has been restored or had an 
u opportunity of returning to Her Majesty’s dominions, 


It is not clearly explained why Law hence was indicted for 
an offence different from that charged in tlio demand for 
extradition. Although the Phkhidunt could not control tho 
proceedings of a Court, ho could probably regulate tho 
eondnet of his own law officers. Perhaps a private prose¬ 
cutor may have intervened without the cousent of t^o 
A TTOJIN EY-GeNE K All. 

A special cause makes the Act of 1870 peculiarly inap¬ 
plicable to a Treaty of Extradition with the United States, 
in the words of tho Act, provision must bo made by tho 
law of the foreign State, or by arrangement, for the quali¬ 
fied immunity of the person whose extradition may bo 
demanded ; yet ft law passed by Congress lor the purpose 
wonld be entirely inoperative, and the Executive Government 
of the Union can make no arrangement of the kind. The 
Government of tho United States has in ordinary cases no 
original criminal jurisdiction. An American criminal 
offends against the law, not of the Union, but of tho State 
to which ho immediately owes allegiance; yet no State can 
hold diplomatic intercourse with any foreign Power, nor can 
tho English Government either take notice of a law of any 
State or make with a State an Arrangement such as tto% 
which is contemplated by the Act, Neither 1 their rb8ii>Aj 
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nor tli© Governor of Massachusetts has any power >io 
supersede the jurisdiction of fcho Courts by any kind of 
agreement or arrangement. If the Legislature of Massa¬ 
chusetts had passed an Act in conformity with the pro* 
visions of tho English statute, it would have obviated the 
difficulty which has arisen in the case of W insi.OW ; but it 
would be difficult to induce thirty or forty States to adopt 
Jfc^iform legislation; and tho laws of the States could bo 
$ut. indirectly and informally known to tho English 
i ' Government. If Winslow is onco surrendered, he may bo 
* tried in Massachusetts fur murder or burglary or any other 
-crime which he may be supposed to have committed. Tho 
English Homo Secretary has no discretion as to the sur¬ 
render of criminals.’ Unless he can obtain the security re¬ 
quired by the Act that the alleged offender shall only be 
tried for the crime specified in the demand of extradition, 
he must at all risks refuse to fulfil tho obligations of the 
Treaty of 1842. 

As the Treaty of Extradition has been in force for more 
than thirty years, and tho Act of Parliament for six 
years, it would seem thjit one or both Governments must 
have been hitherto content to connive at some infringe¬ 
ment either of the Treaty or of tho law. Tho rights 
which arise from contracts of free trade in criminals may 
well admit of a liberal construction. AlWiough it is de¬ 
sirable for tho ends of justice that offenders should not 
ensure impunity by escaping into foreign countries, either 
community may, except in atrocious cases, be content to 
know that it has gut rid of a had character. If W Us slow 
is guilly either of forgery or any other crime, he is not a 
desirable visitor to England. Continental States have 
often connived nt the irregular apprehension within their 
domains of fugitive criminals by English policemen. In 
former times reciprocal courtesies of the same kind were 
sometimes practised in England ; but it. is now practically 
impossible to get rid of a foreign nffmder except by 
the regular process of extradition. The conflict of obliga¬ 
tions under the Treaty and under tho Act ought, 
as far as possible, to be prevented from recurring 
by some diplomatic or legislative action, or by a com¬ 
bination of both methods. Tho exception under tho 
Act of 1870 of political offences must bo maintained, espe¬ 
cially as the policy of the United States entirely accords 
with that of England. No treaty would induce tho Ameri¬ 
can Government to surrender an Irish Fenian or a Parisian 
Communist; nor could it remonstrate against the main¬ 
tenance of its own doctrine by the English Government. 
Tho prohibition by the Act of 1S70 of the surrender of 
criminals who may he liable to prosecution for other 
offences seems to bo unnecessary. Before any person is 
surrendered tho magistrate who issues the warrant must bo 
satisfied that there is ovidenco against him sufficient to 
have warranted his committal if the offence had boon com¬ 
mitted in 1'luglaml. If a foreigner iR primd facie guilty of 
one crime, it would seem that his claim to immunity is not 
enlarged by tho accident of his having committed other 
offences. It would bo an error to refuse to tho American 
Government auy reasonable concession in a matter in 
which the interests of both countries arc identical. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

mHE English public is xuuchindobtod to Professor Monies 
JL Williams for one of tho most instructivo and in forest¬ 
ing communications as to India that have been published 
for a long time. Although it is only tho impressions of a 
traveller who stayed but a short timo that Mr. Moniru 
Williams has to give, yet his acquaintance with tho lan¬ 
guages of the country, and the definite purpose of uniting 
more closely Oxford with Oriental life and study which he 
had in view, enabled him to learn mure and to see more 
than can bo possible for tho ordinary ruu even of very 
clever travellers. Like most travellers, however, he seems 
to have been possessed by an innocent wonder that ho 
should bo doing what many others might do, but do not 
do. if Englishmen want a warm, healthy winter climate, 
why, ho asks, do they not go to India ¥ If they want 
variety of scenery, India can give it them. If they would 
like to geologize, India has got specimens of all possible 
strata to offer them. If they prefer zoology, the ants alone 
deserve to be studied for months. There is some reason 
to think that Mr. Williams is only anticipating with tho 
prevision of onthnsiasma not very remote future. India is 
now 00 quickly and so easily reached that it may very 


well become the fashion to winter there, and jt.WOUlc 
be greatly lo the benefit both of England and India that 
such a fashion should arise. Mr. Williams does ample 
justice to the excellence of Indian administration; bat 
ho comments with much good sense on the highly 
official character of Indian officials, on tho seclusion 
of Europeans, on the distune0 between tho conqueror^ 
and the conquered. Centralization advances in India 
with alarming rapidity. Every tiling that regards the 
infinite variety of races, creeds, and customs over the 
vast snrhico of tho country is supposed to be better 
understood at Calcutta than on the spot, and in the India 
Office than at Calcutta. It is, as onr traveller remarks, so 
easy to telegraph, and so easy to suppose that tho ideas of 
the Western man at one oud of tho wire arc compatible 
with the circumstances of the Eastern man at the other. 
Some check on tins might bo exercised if thcro were iu 
England a non-Indian public acquainted with India. At pre¬ 
sent there is really no chock on a decretory of State, except 
tho presence in Parliament of two or three eminent Indian 
cx-offiuials and 01m cx-Govcrnur-Gencral. Before long Lord 
N cum in 1:001c will arrive to reinforce Lord Lawrence, and 
every thing Lord Northbrook. says in the House of Lords 
will bo treated with the respect dno to his impartiality, 
courage, consistency. JBut Englishmen, as a rulo, 
know very little of India; and although tho direct action 
of Parliament in regard to India can seldom bo de¬ 
sirable, yet the indirect action of a body of critics who 
formed their judgment on personal knowledge would 
bo of value, not only as a check, but as a support to 
tho Secretary of State. Such a body could not have a 
better opportunity of testing at once its weakness and its 
strength than under tho rule of Lord Salisbury, who com¬ 
bines u great contempt for critics with a great willingness 
Lo learn. 

Mr. Williams has tho highest possible opinion of the 
natives of India. In I act, his opinion is so high that it is 
impossible not to wish that ho hud had a longer time in 
which to form it. Wu can hardly believe that wo have the 
honour to he the fellow-subjects of such a delightful set 
of people. “ I have tumuL” lie says, “ no people in Europe 
“ more religious, none more patiently persevering in 
“ common duties, none more docile and amenable to 
“ authority, none more courteous or respectful towards age 
“ and learning, none more dutiful to parents, none more in* 
u leIligcut. M When wo read iu a subsequent part of his 
remarks a criticism on our humble attempts to convert and 
educate these people, it is impossible to resist a wish that 
they would in turn come to convort and educate us. Wo 
certainly do not. appear to bo very successful in our 
attempts to benefit them. On tho difficult and complex 
subject, of the relations of Christianity and Oriental reli¬ 
gions Mr. Williams writes with a courage, good sense, and 
reverence that do him the greatest credit. Ovor tho un¬ 
happy results of our well-meant efforts at giving a higher 
education to promising natives Mr. Williams laments in 
terms that deserve attentive study. What wc really do is, in 
plain fact, to prodtroo a host of shallow, discontented place- 
liuntcrs. These prizo specimens abandon their ancestral 
religion—which, however, if Mr. Williams is correct in his 
estimate of the religions of India, cannot be much loss 
to them—despiao the callings of their fathers, and look upon 
knowledge as a mere stepping-stone to Government situ¬ 
ations. At a place called Kurnoul, there were on a recent 
occasion 500 applicants for a municipal post worth only 
fifteen rupees a month, or a shilling a day. The 499 de¬ 
feated competitors were, we may be sure, not only made un¬ 
happy by the loss of this magnificent appointment, but 
greatly irritated with tho Government that tantalized them 
with delusive hopes of so dazzling a prize. Those who aro 
unsuccessful, Mr. Williams writes, will not torn to 
manual labour, bnt remain discontented members of society 
and enemies of onr Government, converting such oducation 
as they have received into an instrument to injure us by 
talking treason and writing seditious articles in native 
journals. This is not a pleasant spectacle for the intelligent 
English traveller to contemplate, and Mr. Williams 
evidently inclines to favour tho opinion of those who think 
that, with some few rare exceptions, tho scale of our edu¬ 
cational efforts should ho pitched more lowly and their area 
extended. 

When tramps repair to a workhouse, the first thing that 
is done with them is to wash them from lioad to*Ibot. 
This is very good for them. It makes them, for a fow 
short hours, moderately clean j it subjects t h ft t n to a 
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' whoiesomo discipline ; it starts them on the first stage in 
the ideal nr cor through cleanliness to godliness. Hot tbo 
tramj»s do not nt all like it. They would much rather bo 
roaming about, following their own sweet will, und clothed 
in their familiar, pleasant shell of (dose-fitting dirt. When 
a traveller like Mr. Williams anxiously inquires how tbo 
natives of India really like onr rule, lie "finds that they are 
very much of the same mind as the tramps. They own that 
we give them security, just adtnimnLruuon, equal laws; 
but they much prefer the easy, unregouorate ways of 
nativo tyranny. Tho very superior natives, who have got 
si> accustomed to our bathing them that they see all the real 
advantages of tho process, urn morn satisfied. They have 
como to look on their interests as in the main identical 
with ours. Tn fact, as Mr. Williams remarks, they re¬ 
cognize the fact that, if wo were swept away, tiny would he 
swept away too. But, if he is right, tin* native princes, 
however loyal they may ho to us, have no real influence o\or 
their subjects. They do not infuse their new ideas into 
tho stubborn minds of the population. Some respect and 
much fear uro the foundations of our hold oil India. Pos¬ 
sibly we have ourselves increased unnecessarily tho aliena¬ 
tion of the natives from us. Wo may have flurried the 
timid, custom-ridden native mind by the eagerness of our 
haste to introduce improvement*. Mr. Willi\ms goes so far 
as to say that wo have in some instances gone a whole 
century too fast, and that things have been done already 
which the lapse of a hundred y«*ars could alone make op¬ 
portune. lie also speaks with some pain und indignation of 
the airs of vexations superiority with which the natives are 
treated by their masters. Ill tin’s rospeci, however, (he present 
generation of officials lias, as is generally admitted, ex¬ 
hibited a marked improvement. Nor is it possible that a 
member of tho conquering race, which is hut a drop in the 
total ocean of the population, should be either sale or re¬ 
spected if ho had not somewhat of the bearing of a con¬ 
queror. We come back to where we started, that nothing 
would do more good both to the natives uml their rulers 
than the extension of intercourse with England. Tin* 
English official would find a salutary check, on such 
arrogance as the circumstances of Km life may bo apt to 
evoke in the society of his non-official countrymen fresh 
from the manners ami traditions of homo, -'ic ) the nalivo 
could not. but bo gratified by discovering Ilia! Ins race has 
the singular gilts aud the varied urines which impress 
travellers so strongly on their fresh arrival, if tho example 
of Mr. Monilr Wij.UA.ms may be safely treated as a pre¬ 
cedent. 


SPANISH CONSTITi ITION-M A KINO. 

N OT taking warning from numerous and recent failures, 
tho Spanish Cortes aro at present engaged .u the 
unprofitable pastime of making mini her Constitution, fti 
the last sittings before tho Easter recess they indulged in 
a long debate on the proposal that the provisions relating 
to the Crown and the dynasty should bo adopted without 
discussion. Some of the most eloqueut theorists of the 
Cortes had the opportunity of explaining at length the 
reasons why tho Kim; and his prerogative should or 
should not be considered as topics excluded from the 
compctcuco of Parliament. At last, an overwhelming 
majority adopted the proposal of tho Ministers; and, as 
long as the Constitution lasts, or as long as it is observed, 
King Am on. so may reign by indefeasible right, and retain 
all tho customary attributes of royalty. Il would perhaps 
Lave been more logical to withhold from the, consideration 
of the Cortes the enactments to which they have now' 
silently assented; but if the Spaniards can accustom them¬ 
selves to regard tho throne as inviolable, one condition of 
order and freedom will have been at last secured. Soiior 
Caktklak, the only Kepubliean in the Cortex, took occasion 
formally to renounce some of tho illusions which were 
practically dispelled during liis short tenure of power, 
ile admits that he is now convinced of ilm necessity 
of a strong Executive, of a standing army, ami generally 
of a vigorous aud efficient Government ; bul, like many 
proselytes, ho clings to a nominal consistency by still 
adhering to tho Republican faith. H is speech will probably 
have alienated all his remaining adherents; fur, with the 
exception of himself, there are no moderate Republicans in 
Spain, ito had perhaps no wish to concilia!•* opponents 
who reasonably triumph in Ins conversion, notwithstanding 
the continuance of his protests against Mon.m-hy. The 


Prim k Minister not unfairly ridiculed Senor Castelae's 
.novel regard for order and for authority, while ho informed 
him that the I toy a lists were prepared to defend Conser¬ 
vative. principles without asking aid from a repentant Re¬ 
publican. Other speakers in tho debato expressed a 
theoretical preference for the Constitution of 1845 or of 
1869, but eventually tho prerogative clauses were adopted 
by u nearly unanimous vote. Tho other provisions, of ijf 
Constitution will furnish abundant matter for Parliamentary 
eloquence. The Ministers will have no difficulty iu ulti¬ 
mately passing into law the project which,, they prepared 
before tho meeting of tho Cortes. In the meantime it may 
be as well to provide tho Assembly with harmless occupa¬ 
tion. ’ 

The Constitution will have been the third within seven 
years. If it survives longer than the experiments of 
1869 und of 1S7 5, us good fortune will result, not from 
its intrinsic merits, hut from tho comparative stability oi 
the Government. Suitor Canovas del Castillo reasonably 
contended in the preliminary debate that a Constitution 
drawn up by irresponsible person^ under tho instructions 
of the Ministry was likely to be as good as if it had been 
framed by a Committee of tho Cortes. If Spanish legis¬ 
lators have any regard for English precedents, they will 
approve of the practice by which important measures aro 
trained and introduced by a responsible Government. The 
numerous Constitutions of modern Spain have generally 
been constructed on general principles, with tho smallest 
possible regard to practical convenience or expediency. 
Projectors tied it comparatively easy to declare that all 
men shall be equal bolero tho law, or that, they shall, as 
lar as possible, distribute political power equally among 
themselves. The Con.-dilution of iSfiy, which was framed 
by one of the few Cortes which have been fairly and freely 
elected, provided largo securities for personal freedom ; 
and tho Legislature completed its work by prohibiting 
in any ciiv 11 instances the abolition or suspension of 
legal safeguards. Even in case of insurrection, tbo pro¬ 
visions ot the Constitution were, to be sacred. Within 
a year or two the Carlists began the disturbances which 
ended in tho civil war; and tho Republicans from 
time to time organized petty insurrection*?, in the more 
turbulent towns. The eonsequenco was that tho Govern¬ 
ment of tho day suspended without opposition or romon- 
j yJ ranees all the guarantees of liberty which had been 
sedulously provided in the Constitution. There has gene¬ 
rally during tho last lmif-century been 0110 law in Spain 
for show and another for usi*. Neither thu Government nor 
the subject has attached tho smallest importance to tho 
authority of constituent Assemblies. When the Ministers 
of King Am-'onso at last mado up their minds to convoke a 
Cortes, nothing was said of conferring on the Legislature 
constituent powers. Any future revolutionist may plausibly 
c-unLt'iid that tho present Cortes luivi exceeded the inundate 
of their electors. It is true that the abolition or main¬ 
tenance of the Constitution will depend, not on any ques¬ 
tion of the right of the Cortes, but ou the comparative 
strength of pin ties, or perhaps on the ascendency of 
some military leader. Any Constitution which is likely to 
be adopted will probably servo its purpose sufficiently as 
long us it is in force. 

Tbo religious or ecclesiastical question is much xnoro 
important than any controversy which can tirisu on oilier 
parts of tho Constitution. According to the latest tide- 
graphic accounts, the Government has determined to nuiiu- 
luin the ambiguous clause which purports to secure some 
degree of religious freedom. As tho Catholic religion is 
declared to bo the faith of the State, and as all public 
ceremonies of other sects aro prohibited, it will be easy 
for an intolerant Government to persecute or to discourage 
nonconformity ; but Rome, which is always logical in the 
science of reducing doctrines to absurdity by exaggeration, 
is not content with an enactment which implies the possi¬ 
bility of exorcising common sense or justice. In one of 
his hysterical declamations the Port; condemns tho pro¬ 
posed article of tho Constitution as a violation nob only of 
Catholic truth, but of the Concordat which ho still affects 
to treat as valid. Soiior Canovas del Castillo had so 
far furnished an excuse for the Papal pro tension* ilial, 
to prevent the Pope from recognizing Don Carlos, he 
thoughtlessly undertook to maintain Queen Isabella'* 
Concordat. Some months afterwards, when the rivalry 
of the Pretender had ceased to bo formidable, after 
informing the Nuncio that it was impossible to keep 
his promise, bo wont through a form of penance by 
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temporarily retiring from the Government, though he still 
influenced its polioy. The Pops now speaks of the extinct 
Concordat as if its validity were indisputable; and he even 
condescends to appeal to the ladies of Madrid againBt back- 
sliding statesmen. The Prime Minister, as he has moro 
than once been * told, overdid the customary practice of 
packing the Cortes with his own partisans; for a flection of 
the Moderate majority, os the most violent faction is called 
in Spanish political nomenclature, is disposed to counte¬ 
nance the oxtra vagan t demands of Rome. It might have 
been supposed that the Pope would have been contented 
to secure fot the Church a position which it lias ceased to 
hold in other Catholic countries; but, with the suicidal 
violence which habitually characterizes liis policy, lie makes 
concessions only a pretext for additional demands. Those 
who aro more dispassionate and better informed believe that 
the legal prohibition of nonconformity is ono of the few 
abuses to which modern Spaniards will refuse to submit. 
It would bo interesting to learn the Toolings with which 
Catholic dignitaries residing in schismatic countries regard 
the partial triumphs and tho unlimited demands of the 
Holy See in Spain. Tho sj’mpnthy of Cardinal Cullen or 
Cardinal Mankind for schemes of religious uniformity may 
perhaps be qualified by doubts whether it. is wise to remind 
an unbelieving world that tho Pope is fully as intolerant 
as in tho most flourishing days of tho Inquisition, 

It may bo presumed that tho ecclesiastical arguments of 
the Pope and his agents aro not seriously considered by 
Spanish statesmen. Soiior Canovas del Castillo and his 
colleagues aro in doubt, not whether tho wrath of Heaven 
will bo provoked by tho celebration of Protestant services, 
but how far they can dispense with the support of tho 
Church, and what is the extent of clerical influence among 
the rural population. Tho demonstrated folly of the Re¬ 
publicans in provoking tho opposition of the priesthood 
has perhaps produced an excessive reaction in popular 
opinion. There is no reason, especially since the collapse 
of tho Carl is t armies, for paying unqualified deference 
to the cleigy, who must in self-do fence support a Go¬ 
vernment by which they are favoured and protected. 
The most ignorant parish priest must bo aware that, 
if tho present dynasty were overthrown, he could 
scarcely hope that another Government would be more 
friendly io his order. ‘Except in some of the great 
towns, the Catholic clergy will not bo offended by tho 
vicinity of dissenting congregations, nor i* it probable that 
Protestantism will at any time find favour with any but a 
small and intelligent, minority of tho middle classes. Tho 
nobility, u large portion of tho peasantry, and tho women 
of all ranks are invotoratcly orthodox ; and the rest of tho 
male population is, as in all other Catholic countries, in¬ 
different to theological doctrines. The bulk of tlic clergy 
have no motive, beyond professional sympathy with their 
superiors, for desiring either the forcible suppression of 
heresy or t ho rc-establishmcnt of the Concordat. As long 
as they are ostentatiously courted by tho Government, 
they will prefer extravagant demands; but it is not worth 
while to pay an exorbitant price for their political support. 
In some future Cortes tho Progressists and the Republi¬ 
cans will probably be represented, and it is not for the 
interest of the present Government to provide them with 
a point of attack. It is not known whether the Kino has 
yet formed any definite opinion on political or ecclesiastical 
questions. Ills early training is ns likely to have produced 
repugnance to the doctrines of his mother aB deference to 
the pretensions of the Pope. 


FRANCE. 

f 11HE Easter holidays have produced a complete lull in 
JL French polities. Neither Chamber has been at the 
pains to give tho public anything to think about during 
the recess. The Senate has more than rivalled tho English 
House of Lords in its dignified repose. If the Second 
Chamber is tho strength of the French Constitution, it is 
assuredly a strength which shows itself in sitting still. 
This inaction of the Senate is really remarkable, consider¬ 
ing bow much importance was attached by tho Conserva¬ 
tive party to its creation, and the number of experienced 
politicians who have seats in it. Tho explanation may 
perhaps be that the Conservatives aro so disgusted al 
tho composition of the Senate that they have ceased 
to interest themselves in its proceedings. In that case 
they will have given another proof of their inability to fight) 


an uphill battle. If they expected to make tho Senate au 
instrument for undoing tho constitutional work 0#last 
they have certainly cause to bo disappointed ? but the com¬ 
plexion of the Second Chamber is decidedly move Conner- 
vative than that of the Chamber of Deputies, and it is un¬ 
doubtedly their cue to make the most of this distinction. 
The temper of the French Right sometimes suggests a doubt 
whether at bottom they really believe in their own professions. 
So long as they think they see a prospect of bringing about 
a Restoration, their activity is unwearying. They preach that 
the fate of morality, of the fum ly, of property, hangs in the 
balance ; and they call upon the friends el' order and religion 
to sink all minor differences in support of the Monarchy. 
When once this prospect has faded away, and it 1 ms be¬ 
come.cl ear that, if morality, or the family, or property, is to 
bo defended against attack, it must be by sumo* other 
agency than a Restoration, it might bo thought that the 
(tight would practise what they have preached, and show 
themselves ready in their turn to sink minor differences 
in support of the most conservative kind of Republic. 
They do nothing of the kind; on the contrary, the 
lhmapartisU themselves do not look upon the possible 
advent of anarchy with greater complacency. Religion 
and order aro very well in their way, so long as tho invo¬ 
cation of them serves the cause of Monarchy. But if tho 
cause of Monarchy can bo bettor served by a temporary 
triumph of irreligion and confusion, tho alternative seems 
equally agreeable to the French Royalists. It is possible, 
however, that the inaction of the Senate may bo duo to 
another cause. The idea which its author entortaiued of 
a Second Chamber was probably that of a simple check 
upon the license of tho First; and tho Senators may 
plead that, until the Deputies have done something wrong, 
tho time for setting them right cannot be said to have 
arrived. In that ease tho members of the Senate cannot 
o congratulated on their political insight. If tho Senate 
is to be a really influential element in tho new French 
Constitution, it must, devise lor itself a part which shall 
bo something more than negative. A Chamber which lias 
no traditions, either of dignity or usefulness, cannot too 
soon set itself to justifying its own existence. The five 
years that liavo passed away since tho war havo 
necessarily been years in which barron political dis¬ 
cussions claimed far more than their sharo of the Legisla¬ 
ture’s thoughts. Franco must be very much ahead of other 
European countries if ono result of this misuse of time has 
not been to deprive many questions possessing social im¬ 
portance of tho attention which they might justly claim. 
J f tho Senate wishes to bo accepted as a permanent factor 
in French legislation, it must show (hat it knows how to 
spend a Session usefully. 

As yet it would almost seem that, if tho Senate means to 
do nothing until tho Chamber of Deputies provides it with 
something to undo, its inaction is likely to become permanent. 
Tito Deputies have hitherto been entirely occupied with 
determining who shall and who shall not have tho honour 
of Ritting among them. Very few disputed elections now 
remain to be fought over, and when these havo been dis¬ 
posed of, the business of the Session will perhaps begin. 
A Session which docs not open till after Easter is not 
likely to find time hang on its hands; and the Budget, the 
long-promised Municipal Reform Bill, and the modification 
of tho law permitting tho foundation of free Universities, 
will probably furnish suflicient occupation for the spring 
and summer. It is well, on tho whole, that M. Ganuetia’s 
energies should bo so distinctly turned in the direction 
of finance. Whenever a Frenchman’s hands are idle tho 
particular form of mischief which is found for them is tin¬ 
kering with the Constitution, and the less this subject is 
thought of between now and 1880 tho more chance there 
is that, when 1880 comes, no serious changes will bo effected. 
There is no question that French finance admits of amend¬ 
ment in several respects. The tremendous exigencies of 
tho years immediately following tho war, oonplod with tho 
disposition of M. Thiers to bring back Protection by a side 
wind, led to the raising of au unduly large proportion of the 
revonuo by indirect taxation. Tho real revision of tho 
French tariff is still to come. M. LGo a Say is not opposed 
to an Income-tax in principle; and oven tho school of 
financiers who object to it as a permanent source of 
revenue will admit- that it is an iudispensalno instrument 
during that provisional period in which large readjustments 
of tho national burdens aro being effected. The Assembly 
disliked an Income-tax very keenly, hut then thoVissembly 
accidentally represented a larger proportion than usual of 
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Dig classes on whom an Income-tax would mainly faJL The 
graafc Railway Companies worn in share with the Customs 
duties the place of first object of M. Gamwbtta’s financial 
detestation. An artielo in tho llvpiihliquo Fran^aiuo enu¬ 
merates, as three of tlio principal objects which tho Re. 
publican majority ought to propose to itself, the cessation 
of all further subventions, the rigid repayment of tho 
advances which have boon already made, and a careful 
revision of tariffs with a view of lessening tho cost of 
transport. 

Tlu> news that au International Exhibition is to be hold 
in Paris in 1878 promises to irritate reactionary Conser¬ 
vatives beyond endurance. They have all along persuaded 
themselves that their lives and properties are their own 
only for the meinour, and that so long us the Republic lusts 
.^fcny approach to political security js impossible. The public 
tin a gination*is easily'tfllchu hold of by the Spectacle of along 
course of preparation for an event w hirl 1 is not to happen 
for two years ; and 1 hough the blindness of the old world in 
tho time of Noah will no doubt bo freely appealed to by tho 
Royalists as au example of lolly scarcely greater than that 
of tho Republicans who suppose that Franco will bo tranquil 
enough in 1878 to have any thoughts to spare for an Ex¬ 
hibition, tho .steady progress of the Exhibition buildings 
will probably make more impression than any discouraging 
predictions us to what, the state of affairs will Iks by t lie 
time tho buildings arc finished. The Republic will at least 
have shown that it believes in itself; ami in Franco tilt; 
assurance that a Government has no fears for tho J' 11 lure is 
ft considerable source of strength. Certainly, if it could 
ever bo possible to regard the opening of another huge 
ha mar as a source of satisfaction, it would bo in tho present 
instance. Paris ha* so long held an exceptional place among 
European capitals that her return to the old ways is a 
matter of congratulation, oven if these ways arc no better 
than those of international shopkeeping on a large scale. 
When the time arrives, a great deal of nonsense will doubt¬ 
less bo talked about the fresh career of victory upon which 
civilization is entering, and the religious, moral, and in¬ 
tellectual benefits to bo derived from seeing in a “ court. ” 
tho ribbons and jewelry which in ordiuiiry years are only 
to bo seen in shop windows. Bub International Exhi¬ 
bitions have become a regular element of European trade, 
and, as a convenient menus of comparing rhe products 
of different countries and showing tho workmen of one 
nation what to imitate, or what to uvoul in the work of 
another nation, they Jiavo a useful place of their own. 
A vote of 120,000,000 francs is to he asked for from tho 
Municipality next week in order to enable the Fkeicci of 
tho SKJNK to put the city iutoa proper slate of preparation. 
It. is true that under tho Empire Fans had abundant 
opportunities of learning the lesson that salvation dims not 
c-omo by public works; but the war, tho Commune, and tho 
period of political and financial exhunstiun which followed 
upon those two events, have left a long tale of arrears to 
be made up before Paris will bo abreast of other capitals 
in tho work of municipal improvements. tt js certainly 
expedient that tho Republic should not show any distrust 
of its own ability to meet the reasonable wants of tlio 
capital ns liberally i\a any former Government. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON RAILWAY 
ECONOMIES. 

rpHE Edinburgh Rcri&w has occasionally contained lre.su 
J- fiscs on the economy of railways which have bwn 
rather fanciful than instructive, but the oddity of an 
artielo on Railway Profits and Rosses in the cun out 
number of tho Jiveu w has seldom boon equalled. Tho 
writer intimates that lie is himself an engineer, and that ho 
has had experience in constructing railways; and liis 
soundest suggestions relate to matters belonging to Jus own 
profession. Ho more than once expresses an opinion that 
railway managers ought to be subordinate to engineers, or 
rather that tho management should be entrusted to engi¬ 
neers. Tho experiment has been tried often and on a largo 
scale; but great engineers lmve managed railways suc¬ 
cessfully, not by reason of their tochuioal knowledge, but 
because they have possessed administrative ability. They 
would themselves be the first to admit that other managers 
who have never belonged to the profession were in their 
awn department fully their equals. A competent railway 
manager oan easily master all the mcohauioal facts and 


formulas which affect the rapid and eqoaonpoal conduct,©! 
traffic. It might almost seem that thearticle in tho Edin- 
hmgk was the first literary effort of the author. The first 
rules of composition must be unknown to a writer who begins 
an essay with tlie statement that heat is a mode of motion, 
and ends it with tho conclusion that railways cannot afford 
to carry coals at per ton per mile. Want of literary 
skill may bo readily excused in a statistical treatise, especi¬ 
ally as the article is evidently written in perfect gooddaith^ 
but, liko many other railway theorists, the Reviewer 
wavers between two different or inconsistent objects. 
Sometimes he defends the 1 ! interests of shareholders, which 
arc?, as ho thinks, damaged by tho foci lilies afforded to 
unremunerative traffic. More especially he protests 
against tho praotico of running passenger trains which 
arc not full enough to return tlio largest proportion 
of profit. The extreme discomfort which is caused to 
passengers by tho contrary by stem, as it prevails on tho 
Continent, is never appreciated by stem railway economists. 
As far as tho Reviewer’s meaning can bo ascertained, ho 
would either suppress all railway traffic in minerals, or 
charge much higher rates; yofc ho olsewhero remarks that 
tho competition by sea carriage from the coal-fields of 
Northumberland ami Durham is the main protection to 
the public against exorbitant railway charges. >lo also 
refers, with apparent credulity, to au absurd suspicion 
that Railway Companies have obtumod possession of somo 
Northern ports for tlio purpose of discouraging the use of 
sea-borne coals. Tlio French Government is applandod for 
compelling tho groat Companies to construct subsidiary 
lines which are not likely to be profitable. When a similar 
result is produced in England by voluntary enterprise it is 
regarded us a wasto of money. 

It is not only in his mention of the properties of heat 
that- tho enthusiastic advocate of some indefinite change in 
the administration of railways begins with the beginning. 
Tho shoeing of horses was an early Btop in tho progress of 
discovery which has now reached tlio stage of the latest 
iinpi'ovemont in locomotives. “ The term 1 iron-footed * wo 
“ have not found applied to tho horse earlier than by 
*■ Nonnh:s (me) in the fifth century of our era.” It may 
bo remarked that horses were ridden and driven twelve 
centuries earlier. Turning over one or two pages, the 
admiring reader will find himself in tho midst of a calcula¬ 
tion which proves that in England alone a million and a 
quarter years are annually added to human life by tho 
saving of time produced by railways. In another place tho 
discursive writer, finding that passengers are. charged more 
highly in proportion to weight than minerals, js puzzled 
to understand “ why it should coat eighteen or twenty 

times an much to convey a ton of passengers over a 
“ given distance of railway as it does to convey a 
“ ton of minerals over tho sarno distance.’' Perhaps 
his difficulty will be diminished if he considers that 
cost and value are not equivalent terms. Wine which 
is sold at ten shillings a bottle is probably not produced at 
twenty times the cost of wine which is worth sixpence a 
bottle; but customers are willing to give tho larger sum 
for tlio growths of the best vineyards; and fifteen passen¬ 
gers care more lor their own conveyance than for that of 
a ton of coals. If the rate for minerals were the same as 
that for first-class passengers, minerals would not be sent 
by railway. On the other hand, Railway Companies can 
scarcely be expected to cany passengers for tho thirtieth 
part of a penny per mile. 

Tho writer in the Edinburgh Review is orthodox as an 
engineer, though ho sometimes bewilders himself in 
labyrinths of statistics. Ho justly condemns tho project 
of substituting narrow-gaugo linos with light rolling-stocks 
for tho existing railways; and lie lias tho courage to 
vindicate Buunel’s seven-loot gaugo against modem 
prejudice. As he truly says, tlio working expenses of 
the Gimt Western Railway were for many years extra¬ 
ordinarily low in consequence of tho use of tho broad 
gauge; and it was only because tho break of gaugo 
offered serious impediments to traffic that it became nooes- 
sary to adopt tho gaugo which had been accidentally 
adopted in the rest of the country. It may bo presumed 
that the writer belongs to an early railway generation, bti- 
cuuso he mentions with regret the golden age in which 
railways paid dividends of ten per cent. The first railways 
were constructed in tho most profitable districts ; and it is 
true that tho Manchester and Liverpool, the London and 
Birmingham, and the Grand Junction for a time paid ten 
per oent., and the Great Western eight per cent. The railway 
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mania of T845 kpfi 1846 was the natural result of tho first 
burst of prosperity. Tho Edinburgh writer passes over, 
almost without mention, the enormous increase of work¬ 
ing expenses within the lost six or seven years. If wages 
id materials had remained at the level of 1868, several of 
a principal lines would have p;dd from eight to ten per 
Jent. during the last half-year. A return of four or live 
per opnfc. on 600,000,000/,. is a more remarkable and more 
satisfactory result than a return of twice tho same per¬ 
centage on 60,000,000/. 

From a confusing mass of relevant and irrelevant figures 
the writer at last jumps to tho startling conclusion that the 
mineral traflic of the railways in the United ICiugdom is 
conducted either at an infinitesimally small profit or, more 
probably, at a loss. He oven positively asserLs that tho 
Midland ltuil way Compauy incurs serious loss by tlio 
carriage of miumile. It is surprising that Boards of 

Directors and railway managers should have wasted 
millions of inonoy 011 undertakings which a casual critic at 
once sees to be wasteful and ruinous. The Midland Com¬ 
pany brings nearly 2,000,000 tons of coal annually from 
Derbyshire to London, with an average run of 120 
miles at about kd. per mile. The Great Northern Com¬ 
pany has a run of about a hundred and sixty miles from 
South Yorkshire; and the London and North-Western 
brings coal over a longer distance from Lancashire. The 
mineral tmffic of the North-Eastern Company is enor¬ 
mous and constantly increasing. The officers and direc¬ 
tors of all these Companies are incessantly scrutinizing 
their accounts; and they have never doubted that every 
incrcaso of mineral traffic tends to tho advantage of 
their shareholders. Within throe or four years all tho 
minoral Companies have constructed or encouraged branch 
lines to coal-fields previously unaccommodated, and during 
tho same tiiuo the Grout Northern and the London and 
North-Won tom Companies have obtained power to make 
an independent lino to tho Derbyshire coal-field. In Scotland 
tho Caledonian and North British Companies are eagerly 
competing for the supply of Glasgow ami other markets; 
and an independent Company has been formed for tho purpose 
of giving additional accommodation to tho BothwelL coal¬ 
field ; yet no railway expert has ever. inspected that the Com¬ 
panies were disinterested public benefactors. Tho Edin¬ 
burgh projector is not unprepared to find a practical 
use for the mare’s nest wldeh ho lias discovered, lie is 
convinced that canals furnish tho proper mode of carrying 
minerals, and he laments that about two-fifths of the total 
mileage of canals has been appropriated by Railway Com¬ 
panies. I11 this instances bo has forgotten the interest of 
his clients, the shareholders, to become a champion of 
consumers and freighters, if canal carriage is cheaper than 
railway carriage, it might, be supposed that it would be used 
to tho utmost possihlo extent by Railway Companies which 
own canals ; yet it is notorious that in tho majority of cases 
the railways supersede water-carriage. It may bo added 
that coal brought by railway is gradually displacing 
sea-borne coal, which has no tolls to pay, not only in tho 
London market, blit in the Southern counties as far as the 
coast of the Channel. ..Tho freighters arc satisfied; tho 
Companies are satisfied ; but tho Edinburgh Reviewer has 
convinced himself that both nro mistaken; and ho will 
probably find disciples, for there in nothing too paradoxical 
to be believed if only it seems to reflect discredit on rail¬ 
way administration. Those who aro acquainted with 
traffic managers will be slow to believe that they are a 
body of iunoocut dupes. Mr. Lowe informs Civil Engi¬ 
neers onco a year that they aro the salt of the earth. 
Perhaps ho may hereafter condescend to relievo from lIjo 
charge of helpless stupidity the Allvokts, the Qakuei's, 
tho Foube&ks, tho G wessons, and the Underdowns. 


AN IRISH SIIINDY. 

T HE riot at Limerick, in wtiieh tho Home Rulers and 
Nationalists mauled each other tho other day, is in 
itself perhaps a very paltry matter, but it is highly instruc¬ 
tive as an illustration of Irish character and of what would 
naturally bo the result of giving over Ireland to tho Irish. 
There is an old saying, which is in fact the recurring lesson 
of Irish political history, that, whenever an Irishman has 
to be roasted, there is always an Irishman ready to turn 
the spit. If Mr. Burr and his friends had ttjeir way, the 
bloodshed which has just stained the streets of Limerick 
woi^d probably bo extended to other regions, *nd it is only 


the. authority of tho Government which keep* thte dlffeSwi 
sections o! Irishmen from flying at# each other’s throat* 
it is just as well that a sense of this danger should, bf 
brought homo, not merely to Liberals on this side of ill* 
Channel who may bo tempted to coquet with: sedition fof: 
party purposes, but to the Irish themselves. Nothing on* 
be moro unfair than to identify tho great Ixjdy of tho people of 
Ireland with tho ext rayngance and violence of certain classes 
of agitators, and of the ignorant mob who aro misled by 
them ; but the difficulty of dealing with at least some sec¬ 
tions of the population is shown, not only in this disgraceful 
riot, but in the perverse and systematic endeavour of Irish 
juries to <>bstract the course of justice by refusing to return 
a verdict of guilty even in the dearest and most atrocious 
cases of murder. Tho distinction lietwecn the Home Rulers 
and the Nationalists or Fenians is apparently only ono of 
form rather than of substance. They both wish to see 
Ireland placed under an independent Government; but the 
Homo Rulers profess io be willing to try what can be done 
by political agitation, whilo tho Nationalists scorn such 
humble-minded ways, and demand tho liberation of their 
country us a matter of right, which, if necessary, they are 
prepared to enforce. It is not surprising that on neither 
side aro the objects in view very candidly avowed. The 
Homo Rulers, however gentle themselves, naturally feel 
tho necessity of competing with the Nationalists, and the 
latter have reasons of their own for not too openly acting 
tho part of Fenians. Tho Roman Catholic clergy, alarmed 
by tho outbreak of Ftmiunism—a conspiracy which re¬ 
pudiated their aut liority*—liavo steadily supported the Home 
Rulers, us a weapon which may be used against the British 
Government without com promising their character for 
loyalty; and in the caHo of the recent demonstration at 
Limerick the Roman Catholic Bishop and a number of his 
clergy expressed approval of the intended proceedings. 
The Home Rulers hud apparently, in tho first instanco, no 
expectation of being attacked ; but a private warning which 
had been sent. t,o the. leaders received confirmation from an 
attack which was immediately afterwards mode on tho 
place where the Homo Rule bandsmen kept their in¬ 
struments with a view to render thorn useless. On Sunday 
lust a formal defiance to the Home Rulers was placarded 
in Limerick, and it was reported that reinforcements 
worn being collected from Tipperary by Nationalist 
agents. Nevertheless the Home Rulers on Monday 
mustered in great force and paraded tho streets witll 
fourteen bunds of music. Their procession was suddenly at¬ 
tacked by a party of Nationalists, about a hundred in all, who 
drew out sticks from under their coats, and began what is 
described as “a tremendous onslaught on the processionists.” 
The latter fell back lor a moment, and then pelted their 
assailants with stones. A fierce contest, it is said, en¬ 
sued, and the peaceful citizens “ fled in terror when they 
“ nuw men and women lying insensible, and the street 
“ stained with blood”; but it is not improbable that tho 
violence of tho conflict has been somewhat exaggerated. 
Alter the disturbance had been, put down Mr. Butt 
delivered an address which had apparently been pre¬ 
pared in expectation of a moro agreeable meeting. He 
actually expressed pride at tho triumphant reception 
given to him, as proving that no violence would mar or 
dissonwon disturb the councils of Ireland in its path of 
freedom. 11 may bu well for Mr. Bu i 1 to deprecate violence 
and dissension, hut it in ev ident that they cannot bo left out 
of account in any calculation of probabilities in Ireland. As 
long as there is a Home Rule party there is sure to be a Na¬ 
tionalist party, and if by any chance these two parties were 
amalgamated, a third would 110 doubt immediately discover 
an opeuing for itself. Even if political differences wero 
healed, personal jealousy would sow the seeds of abundant 
dissensions. We need only go back ro tho old Irish Par¬ 
liament to sco how the national leaders continually turned 
ou each other from motives of rivalry and ambition. Tho 
tight at Limerick is a significant indication of the Bpirit in 
which the various Irish factions, if left to themselves, would 
proceed to adjust their differences. Public questions would 
bo discussed with bludgeons and stones, and the most 
effectual argument would be to crack tin adversary’** crown. 
It must bo remembered that the outbreak at Limerick 
i« by no means an isolated and exceptional occurrence. 
There have beeu other cases in which Home Rulers Cud 
Nationalists have couio to blows; and if such things are 
dono in the green tree, it is easy to imagine what would 
b© done in tho dry. 

Mr. Butt's speech is also instructive as forecasting the 
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Burt of policy which might bo expected from an indepen. 
dont Irish Government. He drew a melancholy picture of 
*Jie state of various parts of Ireland which had once been 
the seats of busy industry, bat hod now ceased to be so. He 
pointed to the Shannon, and asked how many ships would 
he on its waters if it were in England. “ Would they be 
“ debating now whether wo should have an Amorican 
** packet station on the Shannon, or would it be referred 
“ to tho miserable arbitration of llvo merchants to say 
“ whether that magnificent river was to bo ono of tho great 
“ ports of the world ? Would it bo a question whethor 
4,1 Galway or Limerick should bo a Transatlantic station ? 
u Both would bo Transatlantic packet stations if Ireland 
“ luid a native Parliament to foster native industry 
“ and enterprise." It is with such visions as those 
that Mr. Burr and his friends endeavour to (latter and 
delude thoir countrymen. Ireland has at prosent every 
reasonable opportunity of developing her resources, 
and in point of fact they have been largely developed in 
recent years. Mr. Burr remarked very truly that ho bad 
seen many projects for tho improvement of Ireland broak 
down which had been started with tlio fairest hopes ; but 
he forgot that schemes inspired by patriotic enthusiasm, 
without regard to tho practical conditions of success, arc 
not very likely to flourish. Everybody knows that, if it 
wero possible to convert Limerick or Galway into a 
flourishing port, there would bo no difficulty in finding 
capitalists who would bo glad of so profitable an invest- 
moat, and Mr. BiJTr could not do better than employ his i 
eloquence in demonstrating the feasibility of such a scheme. \ 
Nothing, however, can be more pernicious than tho idea ! 
that it is possible for a Government to do for a country 
what the country is unable or unwilling to do for itself. 
Mr. Butt affects to look to “ the spirit ot freedom and the 
** power of self-government" to foster tho energies of the 
country ; but it is evident that ho also contemplates other 
agencies. There can bo very little doubt that ono of the 
first thiugs which au Irish Parliament would do would bo 
to wasto tho resources of the country in subsidies to all 
sorts of speculative enterprises, and in protection to special 
articles of trade; and it is easy to conceitr M.o manner in 
which tho favours would bo distributed, urn: the kind of 
strife to which they would give rise?. 

It scorns to us impossible that at the present day tho 
condition of Jieland can be regarded as purely an Irish 
question; bat it would bo well if Irishmen themselves 
would seriously consider tho prospects which would Jio 
before them if there were any chance of the dreams of 
Homo Rule being realized. ft may bo presumed that 
when tho lenders of that party talk of au Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, they have in view a Parliament in which they will 
themselves be in the ascendent; but no impartial poison can 
obsui vo tho language and conduct of this not of men without 
Booing how utterly destitute they are of those qualities of 
intelligence and character which are essential to oven tho 
lowest kind of statesmanship. It is impossible to icingina 
a more striking nnd conclusive argument against lloiio 
Rule than tile exhibition which the Home Rulers arc good 
enough to muko of themselves, and there must surely bo some 
considerable number of people in Ireland shrewd and sensible 
1 enough to understand tho latal peril of over falling into snch 
hands. It is curious to observe tho inconsistency ol* Mr. Quit’s 
remarks with regard to the British Parliament. Ho s&id ho 
had come back from it with tho conviction deoponen and 
intensified that never would Ireland have prosperity, con- 
tent incut, and freedom until her people recovered tlx? power 
oi making their own laws. Yet iu the noxL sentence ho 
spoke of the smalluess of the majority against the proposals 
for Parliamentary and municipal reform ns virtually a 
triumph, aud said that ho expected that both tuonaures 
would bo carriod. When we pul these statements together, 
they come to this, that Mr. Burr despairs of over getting 
jus Li co for Ireland from tho British Parliament’, although 
he admits that whenever he has a plausible caso it receives 
fair attention. If, instead of vapouring nixmt Home Rule, 
aud doing alt they can by low tricks and dodges to obstruct 
business iu the House of Commons, the Homo Rulo mem¬ 
bers would avail themselves in a candid and conciliatory 
manner-of their opportunities of procuring beneficial legis¬ 
lation for thoir country, they would have a better claim 
to the title of patriots. As it is there is little chance of 
Ireland making a proper use of her political influence 
until she awakos to that sense of self-respect which would 
make her ashamed of a large number of her present repre¬ 
sentatives. 


FACTORY DIFFICULTIES. 

I F Mr. Cross is really bent upon recasting the whole 
body of factory legislation next Session he will have 
abundance of work upon his hands. The oonftision iny*. 
which tho whole subject is at present involved Would tfe « 
itself give the consolidator no small trouble. The over¬ 
lapping of jurisdictions, on the one side of the officors whose 
business it is to enforce tho various Factory f and Workshop 
Regulation Acts, and on tho other sido of tho School Boards, 
answering as it does to a meaningless and mischievous 
diversity of obligations on the part of parents, makes it im¬ 
possible to deal with the question comprehensively until 
some conclusion has been arrived at with regard to educa¬ 
tional compulsion. The accumulatod proofs that tho 
majority of the dangers at present arising, whether from 
machinery or from unwholesome processes of manufacture, 
arc strictly preventable impose a new duty upon the Go¬ 
vernment, while the corresponding growth of evidence that 
the workpeople often dislike the necessary precautions 
makes its fulfilment additionally difficult. And, to crown 
all, thero is too much reason to bolieve that the obstacles 
thrown in tho way of the Government Inspectors are largely 
due to the unwillingness of the local magistracy to onforco 
the law. 

The contents of the half-yearly Reports of tho Inspectors 
of Factories make it increasingly clear that the first 
stop towards any real reform is to relievo them of one 
wholo section of their present duties. Mr. Redgrave gives 
a piteous account of the anomalies with which he has to 
deal, or rather with which ho is powerless to deal, iu tho 
matter of attendance at school. In muuy of tho agri¬ 
cultural districts handicrafts of various sorts are carried 
on, and tho children employed in them are subject to tho 
regulations of tho Workshops Acts, and aro consequently 
compelled to attend school. These samo children, when 
they leave their handicraft and tako work from a farmor, 
come under the Agricultural Children's Act, and con- 
scquently, the Act being in all but a very few places 
wholly inoperative, aro not compelled to attend school. 
Mr. Redgrave naturally finds it difficult to convince a 
widow, struggling for subsistence by straw-plaiting, that 
the law is fair which makes her send her child to school be¬ 
fore it is allowed to earn a few pence u week, and imposes 
no similar stipulation in the case of her neighbour, whoso 
child is employed in agriculture. In some districts the 
only result of setting up a School Board has been 
to deprive the Factory Acts of some of their stringency, 
tho School Board having power to exempt children 
from attendance at school at twelve, while the Work¬ 
shops Act enacts that they shall remain at school 
till thirteen. One result of this inconsistency is that a 
child who is kept at home or allowed to idle about tho 
streets may claim tho benefit of the exemption, while, if tho 
child Hinds works at a factory, the obligation of Bonding it 
to school revives. Thus us long as a child of twolvo is of no 
use either to its parents or to its employer, its education 
may be neglected; so soon as it bocomeB of uso to either, 
its education is at once resumed. The only remedy for 
these inconsistencies—inconsistencies which do so much to 
bring tho law into disrepute— -is to reduce all tho many 
shapes which tho procoss of getting children to school 
against their own will and against their parents 1 will now 
assumes into some regular and uniform obligation, regu¬ 
larly aud uniformly enforced. If evory parent were com¬ 
pelled to send his child to school up to a certain age, there 
would bo no need for sending Inspectors all over tho 
country to see, not that children go to school, but only 
that children employed in certain industries go to school. 
The Ufcte of the factory Inspectors would then be left free 
for those parts of then* work which already make greater 
demands on them than they aro well able to answer. There 
is quite enough to occupy thoir full energy in the investi- 

g ation of cases in which children above the school age have 
con kept at work for more than the legal number of hours, 
or in whioh tho protection against avoidable accidents 
which workmen in factories may claim from thoir em¬ 
ployers is illegally withheld. 

Tho difficulties which beset an Inspector in bringing 
home charges of overwork aro forcibly shown iu a Report 
from one of Mr. Baker’s Sub-Inspectors. This officer 
hoars that a young Polish Jewess has been kept at work 
for twelve hours on Sunday, for twelve hours again on 
Monday and $tn Tuesday, and Wednesday lor.twenty-four 
hoars at a stretch. Tho girl swears to these tacts, os"* as 
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regards the Sunday her testimony is borne out by the evi¬ 
dence) of the woman with whom she lived, who swears that 
a messenger came from the tailor to say that she must come 
^ to work at once, and that she did not rotum till after ten 

night. The caao is dismissed because two frionds of 
the defendant swear that on the Sunday the girl did no 
work at all, while a woman whose sweetheart works for the 
defendant swears that she went to tho shop at 11 o’clock 
on Tuesday night, and saw tho girl sitting there, not 
working. In another case a Jew tailor was charged with 
working a girl after 9 r.M. The Sub-Inspoctby wont to 
the workshop at 9*45 r.M., saw tho workroom lighted up, 
and heard the noise of sewing- machines. He could not get 
admission for some minutes, and was then told that, the 
girl he was inquiring for had gone home. Noticing a 
suspicions swelling in a bed which stood in tho room, I10 
tnrned down tho clothes and found tho girl completely 
dressed. This case also broke down, because tho girl swore 
that she had Jcft off work at 9 r.M., and instead of going 
home, had lain down under tho bedclothes to euro a head¬ 
ache. It would not havo argued any special incredulity 
on the part of tho magistrates if they hud rofusod to 
believe tho twidonco for the defence in either of these cases. 
The inducements to girls not to inform against their 
employers are very strong, and where, as in both these in¬ 
stances, a girl, even on the defendants’ own showing, 
is found on tho promises at unlawful hours, it is not an 
Unnatural presumption that she was there for tho purpose 
of doing work. Neither the surroundings of the work¬ 
shop nor tho company of tho employer are usually at¬ 
tractive enough to dotain girls after their work is over. 
To all appearance, Homo modification in tho statute is re¬ 
quired which shall make the proof of a breach of tho law 
more self-acting. 

A large part of these Reports is as usual taken up with 
details of tho injury to health resulting from unwholesome 
occupations, such as tho manufacture of white-lead, and of 
the mutilations caused by tho uso of unfcnccd machinery. 
As regards tho former, a great, part of the difficulty arises 
from the unwillingness of the workmen themselves to take 
the precautions which are recommended to them. Thu 
wearing of respirators very greatly lessens the injury dorm 
by breathing in poisonous matters, and tho nso of over- 
clothing lessens the action of those same poisonous matters 
on tho skin. But where these, respirators and over-suits 
are provided by tho employers the workmen often make 
difficulties about wearing them, and though conscientious 
manufacturers'insist on these objections going for nothing, 
there arc many of course who think thut their obliga¬ 
tions aro sufficiently fulfilled when they havo given their 
workmen tho means of protecting themselves if they like. 
In some processes it is difficult for tho employers to 
ensure that children are not allowed or ordered by the 
adult workmen to incur sorious risks for tho mero purpose 
of saving a little time or a littlo trouble. Thus a largo 
number of accidents can be traced to tho practice of clean¬ 
ing machinery whilst in motion. Even when this is Btrictly 
forbidden by tho master, and printed notices forbidding it 
have been posted in every room in tho factory, tho men 
often order children to break the rulo, with the frequent 
loss of their fingcra by w'ay of consequence. It has been 
suggested to the masters that, in engagiug workmen to 
superintend machines, they should make them sign an 
agreement to pay, by way of deduction from their wages, a 
certain compensation to any person who may be injured 
from this cause. Their answer has been that the men 
would not consent to any such contract, and that an 
attempt to require it of them would only lead to a strike. 
Of course an obvious objection to such a provision would 
bo tho difficulty of proving tliat there was not a tacit 
understanding between master and ma^ that a certain 
amount of work was to be done in a given time, and that 
any regulation which conflicted with this undemtanding 
should be disregarded. It would be easy to dismiss a man 
who failed to get tho proscribed minimum of work done, 
and those who, rather than bo dismissed, oontinued to have 
the machinery cleaned without any regard to tho agreement 
about compensation in case of accident would feel that tho 
contract, instead of being a means of getting the law more 
strictly obeyod, was in reality only a means of shifting 
the cost of disobeying from tho master’s shoulders w 
theirs. Tho whole subject bristles with difficulties; but at 
tho same time it so nearly concerns the health, and ever 
ktho livA, of a large and important class?-that it is not the 
q^jga tho duty of the Government to give it careful and early 
attention. 


THE FAMILIAR TEMPER. < 

I T is a saying uf Pascal's that in proportion as people tfw 
themselves thoughtful and intelligent they find originality 
in others. Common minds, ho observes, see no ffifferenceyamli 
think all men alike. This remark throws light on- that habit of easy 
familiarity towards all created things which is to be noticed $a a 
dunumeristic of common minds, or **.8 constituting the common, 
side of a class of minds that in other respects are not to he in¬ 
cluded in the same category—a patronizing familiarity m opposed 
to that deft reiitiul posture of mind which is natural where more 
is assumed than meets the eye, which is respectful as not knowing 
what may bo behind, and as yet uncliscerned, in any object to 
which attention is given. There is a tendency in some people to 
bring down whatever comes before them to their own level in 
order to cum prebend it, and, in comprehending, to believe that 
they lino above it. They must find out some quality in which 
they arc equal, if not superior, and adjust all to this scale. Until 
they can patronize thoy are at sen; their uso of speculation and 
judgment is to reduce everything to their own standard. This 
done, they aro happy. In what they do understand they lose the 
thought of wlmt. is beyond them. Nothing tends more to self-com¬ 
placency than divesting things of their mystery, seeing through and 
through them and knowing all about them, or, which is the same 
thing to this hurt of people, assuming thut they do. By a chemistry 
of this kind wo see the loftiest matters easily disposed of by men 
of the meanest intelligence, who cannot be at rest under a sense of 
mystery, not being really able to entertain such an idea otherwise than, 
vaguely, as something uncomfortable and superfluous, to bo hustled 
out of the way and out of sfcht, and finally ignored and forgotten. 
So they bring to the front tho least august quality of the object 
before them. They accommodate the point of view to their 
habit of inind, which is patronage ; in patronizing the mystery 
they set themselves above it. We see this strikingly w the religious 
language of the vulgar, which always patronizes the object of its 
professed devotion, as tho artificer first made bis idol and then 
bowed down to it. Respect » the one quality always absent in- 
vulgnr enthusiasm; it recognizes nothing beyond its own sight 
or vision, and assumes that it knows all that is to bo known, or at 
least that need lx* contemplated or dwelt on. As an instance we may 
take old uge as the attribute in greatest favour with the crowds in 
Gospel llalls and Hallelujah Bands. Of course old age is venerable, 
but tile popular idea of it usually implies patronnge. “ Old " is tho 
common expression of familiarity, of knowing all about a man. It 
in the pet. prefix; brothers and sisters, boys and girls, call one another 
“ old and it always means, if wo go deep enough, a perfect out- 
and-out knowledge of the character. The member of the family who 
is most, clearly seen through is called old. Moreover, as applied 
popularly, the word is never wholly dissociated from weakness 
or decay, or, at best, from wonder that decay has not set in. 
In truth, perennial youth is tho more fitting idea to attach 
to things spiritual; and to talk of “ the good old Bible " And “ the 
good old Church " is almost to insult them. We feel indulgently 
towards this promiscuous use of the term in tho hymns ana 
devotions of negroes, as an effort of their self-respect endeavouring 
to place themselves on a level with awful themes and subjects, 
whether benign ortcrriblo; but tbeir Ole Zions, Olo Moses, Ole 
Salons, Olo Pharaohs are not phrases to imitate; and we could 
well havo spared the signal example of Mr. Gladstone's wide 
rouge of sympathies shown some time since in a popular address, 
where he warned the assembly not to seek Ike remedy for the 
deeper sorrows or tho human heart in art or science, but in some¬ 
thing which in a well-known hymn is called “ Tho old. old story,” 
and referred bis bearers, who encouraged biro with tbeir cheers* 
to the teaching of tho old, old story to be fotmd in the Good 
old Book. The Gospel is not an old story; it is good new, 
and, if half the Bible bears this epithet, it is emphatically ex- 

S lained why; because the new supersedes it, and that which 
oeaveth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. And, os the New 
Testament is always new and the Gospel always nows, so is the 
Church nevor old, but always the Bride. We may properly enough 
call the fabric old, because it is an admitted fact that fabrics decay, 
but never the living body. 

This turn of mind, where it exists, exercises itself on the whole 
sphere of observation. The habit of appropriation, of connecting 
self with tho thing observed, and so establishing ft ground of easy 
familiarity, is self-assertion, and therefore is not likely, when 
onco it has got a hold, to die out for want of practice. The 
word dear is constantly applied to the Bamo use as old, as indeed 
are many other cognate epithets. Used playfully and by chance, 
it is a pleasant expletive, but the habitual recourse to it be* 
tokens the patronizing turn of mind, os is shown by the instinct 
of choosing out the least dignified quality in the object thus taken 
to the bosom of intimacy. Thus we hear of tho “ dear old man”; 
the “ dear littlo fellow ”; “ this dear old beau of mine.” as 
Miss AuBton makes Mrs. Elton say. Persons moire 0? less distin¬ 
guished, and intellectually or socially superior, are often taken down 
and brought to the speaker's level by this method. The uso of 
tho Christian name where intimacy docs not sanction such freedom 
is a very marked habit of the familiar temper; it is? .favourite 
means of self-assertion, of saying “ I aia at. least iw good as you.” 
There may have been a time when the liberty was not a liberty; 
bad. the habit is dung to the more resolutely the less it harmonises 
, with present relations, often jorrfo* on the listeners’ ears with on 
annoyance beyond what reason justifies. But the truth is, our 
Christian name Is one of our most private and personal possessions; 
and as it is, as is often asserted, among the most delicious of sen- 
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({<i iocs to hi*ar it first used where un iucmiseof intimacy, or more 
tli:iu intim.ury, is desired, so it oflends the ear where the right 
• in illumed on grounds iu which we cannot arquic a no. This 
personal aspect of the question lien indeed in the background; but 
it probably quickens our sympathy when we luiar tho liberty taken 
with uiiolKer in tWos where it auiouuU, as it Homctimes does, to 
an outrage. But if tins method of singling nut and establishing 
a personal relation where none such fairly **xi*is in irritating on 
. the one baud, the familiar, free and easy temper can shock our 
, U&ts equally in the opposite direction by classing iu a lump 
persons who have u right to be indiuduali/od. It is :i failure 
.IU manners to convey the impres&ion that, you chisi indi.svriiM- 
jjtiiely as one of a number or multitude, with no further recog¬ 
nition of him, a mail who has arrived «t. the age ami station to 
.bo known as himself; mid this is on incivility very common with 
; people of this temper, who uot on tin- same pjiucijjN* whether 
.they put themselves oji an equality with a superior bv too familiar 
a designation, or attempt to place themeeUes aliovc their equals 
by ignoring their individuality. Of course there me case? of the 
use of this easy lono when* tho impulse belong'* to human nature 
collectively, where there is no private or personal end, but a 
united cilbrl to assert u commou humanity. All great men who 
play u conspicuous part before the world are distiliyuishi*d bv some 
epithet, abbreviat ion, or nickname u-.» d to bring them down to a 
level, on some cue or more poinu, with the imancst. When the 
.English army called Wellington Old Noscv, and the brunch called 
Napoleon le petit caporal, it was a natural id fort to suggest llint 
.,tUciir conquering heroes were but men utter all, men like themselves, 
with the conditions of ordinary humanity varied only by some 
undignified eccentricity. Such iiaimul rente of feeling are a 
.necessity; without llicm tlm world could not stand the" vat ions 
tyrannies lutder which it is goveruoil. 

This tone is absolutely opposed to the puctic.il tempera- 
maul. For, while shallow rninds lose nil Thought of whut may 
bv: deep And hidden, iu (he huiry to establish somo pcrsotuil 
relation to whut is beyond and above them, and are thus i 
, led instinctively to attach their observation and interest on 
the obvious or the weak sale, 1 he poetical spirit a]wavs assumes j 
more than it sees, and approachi*? every object with reverence and 
A-Atrong belief that much is hidden from view. Poetry guesses, 
and still thinks that more remains behind ; tin* familiar, pal roni/- 
iug tamper believes wlmt it see* to be all, or that whal lies unseen 
Win bo infurml at a glance from wind lies open Indore it. Take, for 
. justunco, the field of observation that lies out of duois, and is only 
, iudireclly cnnncclud with humanity. The one term *r professes to 
understand all that il sees; the other bows he!cm: a iuymI* ry hidden 
everywhere. It is the way with some people to interpret every 
. notion of the lower creation, to account, for every movement, to 
give H reason for all that puzzLs oiher folks. The designs, 
motives, affections, antipathies, inclinations, of birds, boost s, and 
iiahe#, are u printed hook to them. It is o busy, cheerful habit of 
thought, and one can hurJly say iUat there is any harm iu it; yet 
it excites a certain fooling of irritation, and a s\ m pat by Inwards tho 
creatures thus analysed, which is probably the result of a. neiist' of per¬ 
sonal grievance—our turn may come next. That every erouted thing 
has a secret not to bo pimutmted is our counter argument uguiust 
this audacious insight. livery thing has itj incompivlien-dblo aide, 
its mystery not to bo reached by prulet^ed interpreters. To r-know¬ 
ledge no such Alcana is an outrage on the universal reserve. One is 
sometimes almost disposed to resent for a robin, a spider, or a worm, 
this affectation of absolute intiumcj, UvL knowing tho why ami tlm 
where loro wf everything. Iloratio was probably one of these too 
Clever philosophers, provoking Hamlet at last to the immortal set- 
down. Poetry is as observant as these sdf-vviso observers, but 
Stops short of explaining and accounting for all things. Jt is not 
ashamed of ignorance, and is contented to give its guesses simply 
for guesses; dignifying by the recognition of a hidden unattainable 
Ano&Qrag all that it cannot comprehend. Wordsworth has lmppily 
expressed this perplexity in his pastoral of the lYt Lunik,” where 
little Barbara Lowtii waite is made to speculate on the Limb still 
•tqgging at its cord after she had done all that liumuu thought 
could do fur its ease and delight: — 

It will not, will not rest ! Poor a ratlin: cun it lir 
That ’tin thy mother’s heart which is w.irkiiu' so m thee ? 

J'/tiutfA that I know not of M\ke. to the e are dear, 

And dreams of things which thou iiwiit m ith. r hob TTor liear. 

Xruo intimacy is tho test, whether the subject be lnml i)V | )eafl t. 
Everything has a character of its own, sitpemdded to character 
as one of a species. Nothing can be road offhand. Tho whole 
matter is a question of the state of mind. Whore there is no undue 
sslLastiertion our luslc will not bo offomled. The point of course is 
where, and before whom, to patronize. We all patronize ami read 
fetch other oil* in the sanctity of real intimacy. Whut we object to 
is the habit which transgresses these bounds ami taken ustand, 

, whether towards things or persons, which the reality of the posi¬ 
tion does uot Warrant, 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN RELIGION. 

TplTE close connexion of religious and political ideas is a eom- 
X oionplarc both of philosophy and of history, and, in ipite of 
HI appearances or presumptions to tho contrarv, it is not less 
Strikangty exemplified in the annals of the New ^Yurld than of tho 
*ttd. Too elder Adams showed a sound instinct when he advised 


the Abb? Mably not to treat tho War of Independence without 
first mastering the Church system of New England; and another 
Auitto critic of American society and political economist argues 
from his observations of it tho necessity of a harmony between 
the religious and political schemes suited to a people., 
religion of a people has in fact always, and especially since tho 
introduction of (Jhrwtmnily into the world, been an integral 
part of its history. And there is perhaps no period to which 
this remark more obviously applies than to the last century^ 
Tin: wild attempt of tho old trench revolutionists to obliterate 
tho very name and memory of the Christian faith from tho 
human mind seems only to have foreshadowed, if it did not in¬ 
troduce, a time when, in the vulgar cant of a school of 
modern writers, “ the religions question is the order of 
tho day.” Nor is tho force of this observation at all diminished 
by the fact, if such it be, that a groat deal of tho anti- 
Catholie or anti-Christian feeling prevalent in Franco just now 
is due to tho abiding intUience of the two groat writers who are at 
once tho masters of French stylo in its two predominant, form?, 
and the leaders of iierhaps tho most formidable assault ever made 
on Christianity- 'Rousseau aud Voltaire. For in no countries are 
politics and religion so%extricably mixed up at this moment as in 
Germany aud trance. But if wo east back out glance on llio last 
century of European history, the prominent part played by reli¬ 
gious ideas iu its development becomes more signally conspicuous. 
Sicco the temporary downfall of tho whole ecclesiastical system in 
Franco, every European country has been disturbed by somo 
variety of the great contest between Church and Stale which 
shook Christendom to its foundations in tho days of Hildebrand. 
Jn the South the Pope has been finally stripped of the temporal 
sovereignly enjoyed tiy his predecessors for upwards of a thousand 
wars; in the'North a great Protestant Empiie has come into 
being which treats his spiritual authority with as littio respect as 
I taly has shown lo his civil crown. In our own country tho air 
bus been ringing with the din of religious controversies both in 
the civil and the OLvlesiastical sphere. Tho repeal of tho Test Acts, 
Catholic Emancipation, Irish llisestnbliohmeut, are the outward 
symbols of a religious revolution which found expression in tho 
spiritual domain in those two great movements, tho Evangelical 
and Tractarian, that, have swept suecessivoly over Iho loco 
of the Established Church and have left on it their in¬ 
delible traces, while the second is still in active operation. 
Tho same lermentution of thought which in one case gave birth 
to tho French Revolution, and ill another lo the Catholic* or 
Catholicizing reaction in England and France, has issued in Ger¬ 
many in a rapid .succession of philosophical ami t hc<.logical schools, 
wliieli it would take us too far from our immediate subject even 
to recount, still more to characterize. \\ hat, lln*u, during this 
rent ury of k*‘* n religious cnilmsiasm and conllict in Europe has 
been tho religious condition of our Transatlantic brethren Y I'hey 
had rejected, wo know, with angry disdain, tlm bloated aristocracies 
uud pamperod hierarchiiti of the Old World. Hut what was said 
of nature may he applied ns truly to religion —ejpellus furcti, tamen 
wif/ue recur ret. 

A remarkable paper which lias appeared in the Centennial 
number of ihe jV ort/t American Re vim' may ludp us r.o answer this 
question. u It belongs,” says Leiber, “ lo American liberty to 
Heparan: entirely from tho political government tho institution 
which lias for its object the support arid diffusion of religion.” 
Yet even to tills duy tho programme has been but imperfectly 
curried out, and it remains to bo seen whether it will be found 
capable of oHsit-r application in tho future. At the time of 
the Revolution there was some sort of civil recognition of the reli¬ 
gious principle in all the thirteen Colonies, though not the mm® 
iu all. Everywhere them wore religious tests, and in tho 
Southern colonies r.ho Episcopal Church enjoyed u legal status; 
in New Jersey and New York, though not formally established, 
it basked in the lull sunshine of official favour and support; in 
Delaware and Pennsylvania tho franchise was dented to all who 
did not profess faiih in Christ; in Maryland, founded on principles 
of complete toleration by a Homan Catholic, thu rites oi Catholic 
worship were strictly forbidden. Nor was this state of things 
entirely or abruptly swept away by the Revolution. On the 
contrary, the constitution of every State framed under the De¬ 
claration of independence, except that of New York, retained 
some connexion or Church and State. The exclusion of Roman 
Catholics lrotu the franchise for u time survived in all. In 
Maryland and Mnasnehusptt* WMcf in the Christian religion was 
roauiri* 1 tor all publics offices; in Pennsylvania a belief in God 
and in the inspiration of tho Bible; in Delaware a belief in idle 
Holy Trinity ; iu Georgia aud the Carolina® a profession of Pro¬ 
testantism ; in Maryland and South Carolina the State recognized 
the duty of supporting religion. And publicists and statesmen 
still maintained in the strongest terms the absolute necessity in 
every well-ordered State of the public support of Christian wor¬ 
ship and its ministers. Simeon Howard or Boston even insisted 
that n Government which neglected this obligation was guilty of 
“ a daring affront to Heaven.” Chief Justice Parsons and Judge 
Story spoke in tins same sense. The great change which 
has occurred since then is attributed to tluroe co-opcnatuig 
causes; partly, of course, to the progress of the modern theory 
of a purely secular State, but partly also to the proofia& 
difficulties arising from the great number and diversity of religious 
organizations in America, and from the conscientious /objection 
entertained by some of these sects to the acceptance of any civ# 
recognition or support. The result may be traced in the difiemoM 
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between the language of the Dedication of Independence, winch 
.* iuchulps ft solemn appeal to tli© Supremo Judge of the world, and 
of the (Utter) Federal Constitution, which contains no reference to 
religion, except in the shape of a strict prohibition of ail religious 
tests. And the legislation of the separate States was gradually 
revised on the* same model. For the first time, therefore, since the 
establishment of Christianity under Constantino, all the different 
Christian communions wore left free to jostle each other on equal 
terms; and it becomes on all accounts an interesting inquiry, 
how their relative strength assorted itself under these novel con¬ 
ditions. 

At Hit) beginning of the Revolution four large bodies towered 
conspicuously above the rest—-the Congregationali«ts, Baptists, 
Anglican*, and Presbyterians. First in i nil nonce and numbers 
came tb« Oongropitionalists, with some seven hundred churches, 
and a well-lruiued ministry who prided themselves on their let]ru¬ 
ing, and enjoyed a high social standing and authority. Next in 
numerical strength, but at a long interififfi, must be reckoned the 
baptists, with u bout half the number of churches,and insisting, un¬ 
like the Cougrcgatiomdists, on the claimn ol* *‘ lowly preaching/' and 
aa unlearned ministry. Third in order stood what was known 
tub“ the Church of England in the Colonies/' which was the oldest 
religious body in the country, and embraced a majority of tho 
higher classes, but, notwithstanding the political support and 
prestige it had hitherto en joyed, it had a fatal element of weakness 
in the want, of a native Episcopate, and in its consequent depend¬ 
ence on tho mother-country for its supply of clergy, who were 
always more or Joss liable to tlic suspicion of subserviency to the 
political designs of the Home Government. It appears also that 
in- Virginia and Maryland, where tho Church ■was most powerful, 
tho careless live* of the clergy had alienated popular sympathy; 
and when the Revolution came, their influence was still further 
damaged by their impolitic*, though no donbt conscientious, ad¬ 
herence, as a body, to British interests; many of thorn even 
scrupled, like tlm Nonjurors ill England a century earlier, to take 
the oaths required by the new Constitution or to omit the prayers 
for tho King from the public service. In Pennsylvania i)r. White 
■was for some time tho only clergyman. The Presbyterians were 
about equal in tho number of their laity, though not of their clergy, 
to the Episcopalians, and had some three hundred churches, then* 
main strength lying in the Middle States, and their original mem¬ 
bers being almost exclusively*of Scotch or Irish extraction. They 
aspired, like the Cnngregationulists, to a learned ministry, but their 
preachers were carefully trained to speak without notes, nnd so strong 
was the objection to written sermons “ t h/it,a man's reputation would 
be ruined should his manuscript be seen." Unlike the Episco¬ 
palians, they took the popular side in the Revolution, in accord- j 
mice with their democratic principles. The. remaining Protestant t 
bodies wore of very inferior importance, while the whole number I 
of Roman Onlholiu clergy in tho rountry did not exceed twenty- j 
siv, and the Catholic service was only solemnized publicly in 
Philadelphia. If we contrast the relative position ol* these 
various communities a century ago and now, tno change is very 
remarkable. Tho Congregationalists, who then doubled the size j 
of any other body, now stand seventh, while the Wealeyuns, wlu> 1 
were then nowhere, rank conspicuously first. Tho baptists are j 
still second in numerical order, and tho Presbyterians come j 
third; but then follow Roman Catholics , lt Christians/’ Lutherans. : 
Oongregationalibts, Episcopalians. Tested, however, by the number, 
not of u sittings/' but of churches, the Congregational is ts and I 
Episcopalians would come next to tho Roman Catholics, while, j 
according to the standard of Church property, the Roman Catholics 
rank second and the Episcopalians fifth, but ter a due appreci¬ 
ation of their comparative numbers wo must bear in mind the 

S owth of population, which has multiplied eleven-fold during the 
terval, while the churches havo multiplied thirty-seven-fold, 
presenting now 72,000 churches for a population of 38 millions, or 
one church for every 529 souls, instead of 1,950 churches for 3$ 
millions or ono for every 1,700 souls. It is certainly a striking 
illustration of the working of tho voluntary principle, t hat a Church 
which seemed at the time to be shipwrecked by the Revolution, 
and which, moreover, had previously been accustomed to depend 
mainly on State support, should now rnnk fifth in the amount, 
of its property. . As tho writer to whom wo have referred 
observes, in America “ the Church of Hooker and Tillotson has 
certainly shown herself able,to go alone.” llut still more remark¬ 
able aw the rich endowments of the Methodists and Roman 
Catholics, who a century ago had nothing at nil. These etatinlics 
go far to prove, on the most superficial view, tlmt the ecclesiastical 
and hierarchical principle is not dependent for its vitality on State 
connexion or support. On the-other hand, the violent religious con¬ 
troversy about the education question which is raging at this mo¬ 
ment in the United States, and which must, at no distant date chal¬ 
lenge tho attention of the Legislature, would sufficiently illustrate, 
if tiny proof were needed, the practical impossibility or drawing a 
sharp line of demarcation, under whatever system of established or 
unpstablished Churches, between secular and ecclesiastical, politics. 
On the internal development of religion in America during this 
same period we may have something to say on a fixture occasion. 


A 1 UITY DAY. 

ICTTJRESQUE writers have often described in attractive 
colours the delights of a public holiday, when careworn toil 
casta off its usual grimy costume and disports itself in primitive 
gaiety of heart. It is pleasantly supposed that on such occasions the 


hard-worked artisan obtains a necessary respite from labours®# 
fatigue, and ret urns to his everyday tanks refreshed and invigorated. 
Judging, however, from thf experience of successive bank boll* 
•lays, it may he doubted whether holiday-makem really derive so 
much pleasure and exhilaration from these festivals as is theoretic* 
ally assumed. There can of course he no question as to the good' 
intentions with which the Rank Holidays Act. was passed, but the 
practical conditions under which it is carried out are certainly net 
conducive to enjoyment. As far as Easter is concerned, it woukF 
be iuitmsHiblo to choose a mom inappropriate season of tbs 
year tor holiday-making. The weather is almost invariably 
d»uik and dismal, and unfavourable for excursions, especially in rite 
case of people who cannot make sure of shelter. Good Friday of 
course stands by it-olf, and nothing can be more natural and proper 
than that business should bo sn>]-muled ou that day. But them i* 
no reason why Easter Monday should he made a statutory holiday* 
on its own account, nnd it. is obvious that it. foils at a time of year 
which is absurdly nusuit ible for holiday purposes. It is simply throw¬ 
ing away a holiday to take it at such a season ; and, indeed, we 
believe that the Eastertide holidays, coming as they do at & period 
when they cannot be comfortably used for open-air recreation, db 
much more harm than good. Tho public-houses offer a tempting re¬ 
treat. Irani lliti inclemency of tho weather, then) is a vast expendi¬ 
ture on liquor and very little real pleasure, nnd a large majority,of 
the holiday people go hack to work, not invigorated, but fagged 
and exhausted, and with a loss in pocket, health, and spirits. I41 
short, a holiday which later on would be agreeable and beneficial 
ivs at Easter simply n weariness of the flesh, suggesting hopes of 
enjoyment only to disuppoiut them, It would be interesting to 
ascertain how much money is foolishly spent at this time; and 
how many cases of rheumatism, bad colds, and other sickness are 
due to exposure to the Ireacheroua weather which usually prevails. 
Apart, however, from the special disadvantages of holiday-making 
at Easter, there is something in the nature of a universal holiday 
which is necessarily destructive of enjoyment. Them is no doubt 
for many people 11 certain fascination in gregarious amusement*; 
hut any one who has wen the tumult it rid confusion which are caused 
by overcrowding nttlm favourite places of resort on a general holi¬ 
day can hardly tail to come to the conclusion that this source of 
enjoyment is decidedly overdone. Tho crowd has to fight tor place* 
in the railway trains, to do balilo for refreshments, and is all day 
long engaged in a constant physical struggle which must hava/a 
very irritating effect. 011 nerves and tamper, nnd is utterly opposed 
to the idea of sniutarv recreation. It requires very little con* 
Hidcmtinn to sec that, if Jorge bodies of people insist upon making 
holiday on the same day, they must expect to find themselves very 
much in each other’s wai. The accommodation which is sufficient 
at ordinary times is quilt* inadequate when minded by such a wk 
ritudo, and heiicu tho conflict for beer, mid the perpetual warfare 
of the railway trains. If tho holiday folk could only agree to take 
their phiusure in lnodemta-sixvd detachments, they might be 
comfortably served ; but when they go out m nmuse they zenden.it 
impossible to supply their wants with any approach to comfort m 
even decency. I (chides, its the holiday bocouus more general it ie 
contiiiuiilly bringing a larger proportion of the community within 
its range ; and eu*ry year the number of people willing to work 
on such an occasion is steadily decreasing. Thus we find it 
stated that on Monday last there was a marked scarcity of cabs in 
the streets, most -of tho cab-masters having given their men a 
holiday. There is no reason why, as the passion spreads, other 
classes may nut imist 011 joining m the holiday, which will then 
| be universal in a curious way. On the other hand, there must he 
a large body of people who, though compelled to suspend businswt 
! on there days, are debarred from getting any enjoyment oil* of 
| them, and are driven to immure themselves at home on account 
of the general uproar, confusion, and obstruction of the ordinary 
means of communication. 

Home of the newspapers have given very full accounts of the 
sort of amusements provided for the public on I foster Monday, and 
we must say that they leavo on the mind an unpleasant impression 
of monotonous vulgarity. Those who have a weakness for the kind 
of pastime associated with recollections of Greenwich Fair may lie 
consoled for the suppression of the booths and mountebanks .Mi 
their old site. Aa enterprising manager has, it seems, been hold¬ 
ing wlmt ho calls u h, grand Carnival " in the neighbourhood of 
Kcii.ml Green. The programme, we find, “ embraced all the sports 
of ancient Rome—chariot racing, Roman racing,* men staadfrig 
upon bare-bucked horses, pony racing, flat and hurdle racing by 
thoroughbred horses, and Great Elephant Race.” Tho visitors tv 
this scone ol delight could, it appears, choose between “ three 
Circus Rings and three Circus Con.ipi.nies performing at ono time.’' 
Then there were “ Fire Kings and {Salamanders,” a u great Stag 
Hunt with a mil stag aud puck of hounds/’ a grand ascent of three 
monster balloons at one time, and a great collection of wild beasts, 
tho whole concluding with a display of firework*. “Seven hours 
of enjoyment” of ilus kind were offered by the spirited entertainer 
for the small charge of a shilling. Again, wo find that^he lazaret 
combination of Star Artists ever seen in London 71 wn* to be 
seen at the Agricultural Hall, where the programme included 
races between tricycle* and ponies, French wrestling, “Colleen on 
the invisible wire / 1 a troupe of acrobats, a Royal Regiment of per¬ 
forming clogs, flying downs aud bar pmrterifcem, Rureinn lady skaters, 
a great trotting match of live miles, ridden fly professional jockey*, 
anil two military bands. It must not be supposed, however, that 
the more pretentious institutions for cultivating u tasto for art and 
, science allow the ordinary showmen to get the " ' * 
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'. vy of delating the public mind, the public was offered li twelve ] Ono of Iho moat valuable provisions of the Orders is that which 
1 1'UTh’ comUtnl amusement., wet or line,” of which the following allows one action to do the work of two. In the last century it 
•ore the chief dements, F'irst, a negro dwarf, who, wo are told by was Held that a plaintiff who had agreed to build a raoe-bootm, for 
au admiring reporter, “ can lie seen without any of those unpleasant twenty guineas wan entitled to recovor the whole price, although 
feelings which nature’s freaks on mankind sometimes produce.” the booth was so badly constructed that it fell .down during the 
Next there wiw M a marvellous equine phenomenon ” in the shape of races, and it was admitted that the defendant might jbnng a cross- 
the hairless horse Caoutchouc; and we have the assurance of a action on that account against the plaintiff. After a few yean* this 
respectable journal that, as “the smallest silver coin will admit to strict rule was relaxed. A carpenter brought an action againBt a 
the presence of either curiosity, possibly many visitors will not bo farmer for work and materials employed in putting a roof on a 
content without seeing both.” The Alexandra also boasts of a barn. The defendant offered to prove that tho work had been 
trained animal show, which appears to have afforded great delight, done in a grossly improper manner, and the evidence was admitted, 
to the representative of the Timm. “ Homo of the feats,"says this The rule whs now laid down that, if there had been no beneficial 
simple-minded person, “ performed by members of the troupe were service, there should be no pay j but if somo benefit bad been do* 
astonishing.” One of these astonishing feats was a monkey dancing rived, though not to the extent expected, that should go to tho 
on a tight-rope, and a dog which rode on a pony; but it is odd amount of th» plaintiff’s demand. Tbo claim should be co-exteu- 
that the Tiin<m } which did not in other days think it worth while feivo with tho benefit. Afterwards the Courts said that there were 
to devote its columns to the booths of (ireenwich Fair, should exceptions to tho practice of allowing the defence of tho inferiority 
now be ho impressed with such cheap imir\els. “ A dog,” we uro of the thing done or supulied to that contracted for, to be applied 
further told, “ danced so admirably as for a time to make one in reduction of damages, w And even where this could he done, the 
fancy it was human” The audience at the Aloinndr.i lkilnro purchaser could not in such a ca.se give evidence of any conse- 
alno had an opportunity of “ ruvollim^,’* ns the l)aily A'vim quontial damage, as, for instance, of the loss of a bargain from the re¬ 
pute it, “ in sweet sounds,” these lining provided by the con- sale of goods. J[e could only recover such damage by a cross action, 
centiuted noise of four brass bands and the gnmd organ. The Thus stood the law up to the passing of the Judicature Act, and 
Crystal lkilaco waa equally energetic in keeping up its well-known innumerable cases might be cited on this distinction between 
reputation for high art and refinement. *• AJdlle. I In--a Lee went that which was matter of defence to the seller’s action and that 
through some very graceful evolutions on the low rope”; thorn which must be matter of action by the purchaser. It would 
were negro serenaders and acrobats, French clowns, performers oil almost seem as if tho lawyers’ occupation must lie gone, when all 
the bicyele, a stage frishmun of the Epsom J towns type, and so tlu .se matters uro allowed to lw settled in a single action, bx* 
an. It is melancholy to rellcct that, after all the line things perioneo, however, shows that no'k.vi legislation causes more 
wo used to hear about this and other kindred enterprises, they litigation than it cures. 

should ham sunk to this depth of vulgarity and degradation; Hut it is not hisV™ by a defendant that can be tried in 
and it is perhaps i-till more surprising, though not without the plaintiffs guig with ‘ ud » there was an action for asBault and 
a painful significance, that respectable newspapers should lend slanderous .nd the eeclr the defendant setup a counterclaim for 
thoinsolvos to the puffery of acrobats and dancing dogs. Why breach Rmancipat/d h> repair. It appeared that tho plaintiff 
are ihe Punch and Judy allows in the streets end the “Happy un> mbola ot a reh* disputing spoilt tho repair of a house, and, in 
Family” neglected? Tho Daily AYics <*u;n stoops so low as to tbpiritmil domail^oient, tho defendant spat in tho plaintiff s face, 
publish a flattering notice of Oremnrne, and we may expect i and Tractarira thief. The J udge ordered this counter claim to b© 
that it will next given glowing account, of the Argyll ltoonis. fff the JKst an action on a bill of exchange, the defendant alleged 
We hardly know whether Dr. Kcnealys gathering of the rabble tdeliblo tranotiff was suing merely as trustee for another person, 
in Hyde lkirk i» to l>e included among tho amusement* of Fluster. wAhe same indebted to him, and ho sot up a counter claim 

Rut the silly follows who went about with placards asking ng> the ..hat person, and it wua allowed. A shareholder in a 

(quite superfluously) “Are you surprised to find are some Lifted Company circulated among the other shareholders ft letter 
of tho fools and lunatics ? ” were certainly enough, chuging the directors with conspiracy and fraud. Tho plaintiff, 

Perhaps, however, the lowest uud nm.-t disgurding entertain' wh* was ono of the directors, sued the author of the letter for 
ment of the day was the wretched farce, at once ridiculous and iibd, and tho defendant sot up a counterclaim for loss sustained in 
•brutal, of worrying a tame stag, which was performed under resject of shares bought on false representations. Hero tho .1 udga 
tho most distinguished patronage in tho neighbourhood of ordered the counter claim to bo struck out, on the ground that “ it 

Windsor. Prince Christian honoured it with his presence, would bo >cry difficult to keep the jury irom mixing up tho two 

and Lord Hardwicko, who might be supposed to have sonic sense clulus.” Au action was brought to recover tho balance of money 

of honest sport, directed the proceedings. That such un institution duo on tho sale of a public-house, and tho defendant desired to set 

should survive to this day is certainly a curious commentary on up a counter claim for the return of money paid as deposit on falso 
the progress of humuuity and civilization. There can he little representations alleged to have been made by the plain till and 
doubt that, but for the auspices under which it is carried on, it anotlvei person. Thus A. sued 11 ., and B. wished to briug a 
would bo put down by tho police. coii'-iionlaim against A., and to join 0 . with him as defendant; 

That there is at least a considerable section of tho public who a'TMatr Act allows this to be done in a proper case. The Judge 

are capable of deriving pleasure from sights of a higher class.« said that a defendant may sot up any counter claim that is not so 
proved by the crowds who visited the TWar, H e*umnster Abbey, incongruous as to be incapable of being conveniently tried with the 
and the Houses of Parliament, -ft is unfortunate that, of throw original claim. A claim for tho return of deposit-money on the 
who went to tho Tower, the majority were precluded from seeing ground of fraud might ho very conveniently tried in an action for tho 
it on account of the crowd and that oven the fortunate ones had balance of purchase money on a sale whore tho whole dofouco to 
to bo hustled through in hitches of thirty «\ory five minutes; and tho action was on the ground of fraudulent representation by tho 
there is a curious pervirsily in keeping iho Houses of Parliament agent. There would bo some delay in tho trial owing to tho 
swathed in dingy wiippjngs when thrown open to the public, joinder of U., but that could not be avoided. In an action by 
It is possible that in tie course of time people may learn to make builders for work done under a contract tt> build a church, the de¬ 
li bettor use of a bolilay, and also that the organization of public fondants desired to servo a third party with notice that they 
amusements may bo nised to a higher standard; but in tin; mean- claimed indemnity froru him; and this the Act allows to be done 
time it may bo doubt d whether a public holiday is either such n in u proper case. Ll was alleged that tho architect hud ordorod 
happy or improving lay oh sentimental people are fond of rep re costly extras, having no authority to order them, and must there- 
aenting it. It is at level certain that futkofig as jcoplo insist upon foro indemnify tho defendants. Leave was given to servo notice 
all going out on the same day, tie Iho sumo plao;$ there will bo on tho architect. The Ordor under which this was dono is likely 
little chance of peace and comfort. to have wide application. Thus, suppose on action is brought 

against a suwty,'uui h» claims '’ontribution from another person as 
civwlrety, his course would be to obtain leave to'serve a notice on 
that person. Again, suppose an action brought against the acceptor 
WORKING OF TIIE JUDICATURE ACT. of a hill of exchange, who claims to be indemnified by another 

person on the ground that tho bill was accepted for his accommo- 

T IIIC Judicature Act has now lieen tested by nearly six months’ datiun, the same course might bo pursued. And it would be ap- 
working, and it may be useful to observe sonto of tho practi- plicable also in the case of an action on a contract of sale, where 
cal questions that have arisen under it. The Acts and Orders are the defendant claims to be indemnified by another person on the 
for the moat part largely, not to say loosely, drawn,and tho Judges ground that he made the contract as that person's agent, 
have shown commendable caution in using the extensive powers Tho defects which have appeared in working the Act are not 
conferred 14x10 them. Pleading is generally allowed to do the very considerable, and, as Parliament is sitting, it would not be 
weak point of the new system, and it is mu using to find a Judge unreasonable to expect Home help from it where necessary. Com* 
saying (in effect) that even in the Schedule of Forma annexed to plaint has been made that the Judges have limited the use of in* 
the Orders you would not find anything quite so absurd as tho terrogatories in a way that is both inconvenient and illegal But a 
“ statement of claim ” submitted to him. The new style is some- recent decision of the Court of Appeal has affirmed tho construction 
thing liko this:—The defendant wont out to tea with*Mrs. Jones, placed by the J udges sitting in Chambors on the Orders, and upon the 
and, after the seventh cup, told her that he owed money to tho point of convenience there is something to bo said both ways, 
plaintiff, hut meant to resist payment as long as he could. These Formerly a Bill in Chancery used to be divided into the “ stating and 
tonus for tho must part are neither fish nor flesh; they are too charging” and the “interrogating” part, and Lho genius of prolixity 
wordy for Common Law and too brief for Equity. The notion that manifested itself in no moio utrikmg way. The defendant was re- 
$he same method can be applied to a trumpery claim lor goods q aired to answer on oath on every point, although on many n*S. 
sold and to a suit for the oxocutiou of complicated trusts involv- contest was likely to be raised. u whether the said A. B. did not 
lug property of large value could only be entertained through depart this life on or about such a day, or at some other lime, and 
want of experience in legal buaintisa. Happily, errors of theory when, and if not, why not, or how otherwise"—this is no great ex* 

. k?, tacitly corrected by the good sense of practitioners. aggeration of the antique style, which some practitioners, as it seems, 
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desire to restore. We cannot help thinking that there is much fbrce in 
Mr. Justice Lindley’s objection to go back to the old bad practice 
of interrogatories in Chancery, particularly os we are now told 
that brevity is to be the soul of pleading. It is apprehended 
that the Chancery Judges will not be able to get through 
their work now that evidence is generally taken vtvd voce; 
but perhaps further experience may suggest some mitiga¬ 
tion of this new practice. Thera are many auerttions which 
may be tried quite as well and more expeditiously by affidavit, and 
it is only a minority of oases which require examination' of wit¬ 
nesses in. open court. The expense of unnecessary affidavits, 
although a serious abuse of the old system, may perhaps turn out 
to bo lees than that of bringing up witnesses to Ixmdon. If a 
difficulty arises in adjusting the arrangement, of business between 
the Common Law and Chancery divisions, and if the good sense 
and public spirit of the Judges do not suffice to remove it, re¬ 
course might bo had to Parliament, llut the Judges, or some of 
them, have been working, we might almost say not wisely but too 
well, in carrying out the supposed intentions of the J .legislature. 
A Court for trying common-jury cases lately sat at Westminster 
till everybody was sick of it, and Judgdl rushed up from circuit 
and fonued a “ scratch ” Court in banc to hear some of the many 
cases that have arisen on the construction of the Acts and Orders. 
It would be idle to expect that many such eases would not arise. 
If there be any possible method of attaining perfection in law¬ 
making, it is certainly not the method that is adopted by the 
British Parliament. 

The authors of tho Act must not, however, be held responsible 
for the obstinacy of litigants or the pertinacity of lawyers. The 
Queen’s Bench division was lately occupied with an appeal against 
the order of a J udgo transferring an action to the Chancery divi¬ 
sion. After roudiug long affidavits, the Court was enabled to see 
far enough into the case to affirm tho Judges order, and tho appel¬ 
lant had t<» pay costs. It would be well indeed if no greater fault 
could bo found in the working of the Act thun this case, presents. 
Ah long as foolish or porvorso people have money to spend, there 
will be unnecessary litigation. The same Court was much exercised 
ofi the same day with the question whether a Judge had 
power to order, a patent case hi be tried before a Judge and 
scientific assessors, whon tho defendant insists on trial by jury.* If 
the Court had boon supplied with an edition of tho Judicature Act 
which we have had the advantage of consulting, they would have 
known that, by Order 36, Buie 3, a the Palladium of British 
liberty ” is preserved. It iff certain that a defendant huB power 
under this Buie to object to his case being tried in tho only way in 
which it can bo tried, and it is highly probable that tho Buie was 
intended to give this power. Parliament may, if it thiuku proper, 
take away this power, but wo do not expect that Parliament would 
think proper. And even if it gave the Judge at Chambers a dis¬ 
cretion in this matter, that discretion must ho subject to appeal, 
and on appeal voluminous affidavits would be forthcoming to ex¬ 
plain or oDscuro the nature of the question to be tried. Wo have 
already given some instances in which the third party ” clauses 
of the orders would be practically useful. Iu further illustration 
we may mention a class of canes which occurred frequently in tho 
days of tho railway mania. A surveyor was employed by a pro¬ 
visional Committee in making surveys and plans for some line which 
proved abortive, and ho picked out some ono Committee-man who 
was tangible and solvent, and sued him for his bill. This Com¬ 
mittee-man, being thus compelled to pay the whole amount, sued his 
fellow's, or as many as he could find, for contribution, but lie could 
only do this by separate actions. If such a case occurred now, 
tho “third party" clauses would be applicable to it, at least 
iu the contemplation of the authors of tho Act. But in a recent 
case a Waterworks Company sued a mechanical engineer for 
damages caused by a defective crank, and tho defendant wished to 
bring neforn tho Court the iron-founder who had forged tho crank. 
Tho language of these clauses is so wide that it would bo rash to 
say what they do or do not include, but at all events tho Court has 
a discretion to exercise iu applying them. The question has not 
yet been finally decided, and therefore we oiler no opinion on it. 
All we Can say is that in many cases these “ third party ” clauses 
would be useful. It ought to be added that the Times random 
public service by its full reports and discussion of questions ou the 
working of the Judicature Act. 


PARIS TUKATRICAI.S. 

P ASSION week in Paris must have given a hard blow to (he 
superstition prevalent among a gemd many English people, 
that that amusing city is the home of perpetual brightness in its 
climate os well as in the light-lieartedness of its inhabitants. For 
the greater part of the week the sky was grey and heavy, there 
was an intermittent fall of snow, sleet, or drizzling rain, the 
asphalte was slimy with mud, and you were cut through and 
through by a constant blast of angry wind. Even on the two 
days when the sun shone out and it was delightful to Bit and 
bask in its warmth within tho square of the Palais Royal, 
the moment one went out into the open streets this wind met 
one on the bridges or at tbe corners of streets with all the un¬ 
pleasantness of an insisting creditor. The dramatic spirit of the 
Parisians, however, is superior to the accidents of weather, and 011 
Thursday night in last week, when tho pavement was thick with 
half-melted snow—the most penetrating form of dampness and dis¬ 


comfort that can be found—a full audienco assembled at tbe 
Vari ditto to see tho well-known Vie Pariiienne , which has been 
remounted there in consequence of tho failure of Lt JloiDort, with 
its most dramatic act for some inexplicable reason cat out* 
Hearing this pleasant pioce of absurdity again, one cannot hdjjp ’ 
wishing that M. Offenbach had always been os fortunate as be w 
hero iii the words for his music, and bad taken equal pain* 
with his part of the business. The acting is in the true 
spirit of burlesque; the most ludicrous and improbable things’ 
aro done as if their doing were a mere matter of course which 
would at nnco suggest itself to any ono in the position occur 
pied by tho people concerned. Thus when Do (iardefeu (M. 
Cooper) is giving an account to Bobinet (M. Baron) of 11 ride iu 
the Buis do Boulogne, they lmth fall naturally iuto the attitude of 
a man on a rapidly trotting horse, and it evidently never occurs to 
them that any other course could be pursued. When they are both 
dead tired, their exertions aro only stopped by one saying to 
the other, ,f .Si nous allions jusqu’au Cascade Y ” M. Dupuis, as 
tho Swedish Baron, preserves an imperturbable simplicity and air 
of foolish wisdom which aro intensely ludicrous, and many of the 
actors manage to sing pleasantly without any voice; an accomplish¬ 
ment which scorns almost oh peculiar to France as that of Keep¬ 
ing an audienco amused throughout such a piece as Za Vie 
Ptirisicnnc . 

All tho theatres of Paris arc closed on Good Friday, and those 
which enjoy a subvention are closed from Thursday night in 
Passion week until Easter Sunday—a rule to which tho Gaitd, not 
yet under Government protection, submitted itself by way of 
asserting its future honours. The playgoer driven to tbe Boule¬ 
vard on Saturday night might have done worse in a search for 
amusement than by going to see a 11 drama in five nets and six 
tableaux” which is running at the old Theatre Lyrique, now 
called tho Theatre Ilistoriqne. This piece, 1 m Matson du 
Pont Notre Dame, which oddly enough was till a few days 
ago being played also at a small theatre in tbe outskirts, is a lair 
Hpecimcn of an old-fashioned melodrama. The leading idea is 
worthy of better workmanship than has been bestowed upon it by 
the authors. A young man, Pascal do la Garde, returning home 
to a large fortune and the prospect of marryiug a beautiful girl, is 
assassinated by bis uncle, with the connivance of a rascally 
innkeeper. Five minutes after the body hits been con¬ 
cealed and tlm unelo has escaped, a man, whom tho innkeeper 
takes at first for the ghost of the victim, comes into the tavern. 
On reco\eriug from h i. terror, and learning that the young man is a 
nameless adventurer (he is, in fact, Pascal's illegitimate brother), 
the innkeeper, to t-ervu his own ends, proposes that ho Bbouid 
personate tho dead Pascal, and tho deception is carried out. Thu 
notion might be worked into a striking play, and such an actor ns 
M. Fwhfcr might play tbe double part with surprising efi'cct; but 
the pieco ns it stands is constructed with wonderful clumsiness, 
and at inordinate length; and the spectator’s amusement at the 
Theatre Ilistoriqne has to be derived chiefly from tho players’ 
attempts at impresari e acting, and tho delight with which well- 
worn incidents of melodrama are received by the gallery. The 
house on tho bridge of Notre Hume, from which tho play takes 
its name, has two stories, and, os its front is removed for the con¬ 
venience of the audience, a double action is seen going on inside. 
It is possible that, with well-arranged mechanism, this device 
might ho effective; at the Theatre flibtoriquo the arrangement of 
the stage is remarkable for its likeness to a gigantic Punch and 
Judy sliow. The street Punch, with its atrocious crimes, bustling 
action, and final retribution, is indeed the archetype of old- 
fashioned melodrama; and ono cannot help wishing that the 
actors in La Maison da- Pont Notre Dame had as little to say as 
those concerned in Punch. However, tbs gallery is pleased with 
the house, and the exciting incidents that tako place iu it; and 
when, iu Another act, there is a combat between four gentlemen 
and a band of brigands, its enthusiasm knows no bounds. 

At tho Francis M. Got has been playing his old part of 
L« Due Job in Leon Lava’s play of that name, and thereby 
proving how far a piece of tine acting can go to redeem a play 
which is ill constructed and ill written. The drama abounds in 
long involved sentences, which would be a terrible intiiction but 
for tho kill brought to bear upon their delivery. It would be 
difficult to point to anything that is not admirable in M. Oot’s per¬ 
formance. Ho is by turns ironical, impassionod, and pathetic, with 
the highest success; and he gives interest even to the dullest of the 
long speeches assigned to him, overcoming the difficulty of their 
length by a rapidity of utterance which yet is never hurried. In 
one scene ho sits down to breakfast with the usual uncle of coinedv; 
he is overcome with grief, weariid with a sleepless night. lie 
drinks, and the wine gives him a momentary brilliancy, until his ex¬ 
haustion and the stimulant with which he counteracts it combine 
to send him iuto a sudden sleep. Only the vory finest ac ting can 
rouse one’s sympathy for such an incident, and this M. Got fully 
succeeds in doing. Mile. Be i diem berg, a a tho girl whom Le Due 
Job loves and finally marries, displays a singular grace and 
tenderness. 

Full audiences still flock to hear M. Dumas’s exposition of 
the theory that Providence always intervenes to gl/rid of an 
inconvenient ruffian at the desired moment, illustrated by mar¬ 
vellously skilful acting. M, Dumas luw seen that tho truth of 
this theory may possibly be 1 doubted, and to ono who objects 
that he has often seen the wicked flourishing, l)r, Rdmonin, who 
propounds the theory, replies, “ C’est que vous ne regardoz pas 
assez longtcmps.” No one can prove that this is not the ease; 
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only ju rt-«il life one mny have to wait a good tlcal longer for 
tin. triumph of virtuo than one has in L'L'tnwye, v, wlioro the 
dilliculi v in of course solved in the last act. lint in tills play, 

in- many others of AT. Humus, it does not strike om» that the 
virtue whirl] triumphs Iieih much more rlaiiu upt-n one's esteem 
than the vice which meets with puniHi merit. A rliiiiiiru has Wu 
jii.ide in the linul winding U p 0 f tl Uj pi rCl . Hnco the iirst nights, 
when, after GlatWm the American had hilled l)c» Septmonts in a 
duel without witnesses, the mysterious Mistress CLuh-on r»dift\ud 
her husband lroin all difficulties by using her authuntv, whatever 
that might he, as a member of the secret police. Now she con¬ 
tents herself with saving that phe will take care of his affairs, and 
the one expiViivttion isJlh^yi^u-t^hiusildo as tho other. One or two 
little hi wide rd whitfk do ltot sin he one on rtist seeing ;iu exciting 
play come info view after it hits been aided for some time. J'\jr m- 
b tuiice, a good point is made hy (.Uarksoti, <m being introduced lo 
tho Duke d« Septuionts, gniifly Ruiny, “lion jour, imm-deur,’’ 
clapping his. hat on his head nod walking nut of* the room. \n 
Kugli&hiuiin in Clarksons position, and overwhelmed with hnsi- 
TiebS, might do this, but tlio instinct of an Aiumi/an is to be 
extremely ceremonious when he is introduced to a stranger. 
Again, when Clarkson challenges tho Duke, lie projui-itM to u-o the 
small-sword, Riving, “ That in your best we ipun,.md adding, in 
an aside, “ mid mine too." \\i> am given to understand that 
Clarkson has fought many duel**., rhiidU iu Aim ium, and we are 
left to wonder liow it hnppcus that lie rlnuild he more skilled with 
tho French sword Hum with the pi.-doi tlut inu.-l ho familiar to 
his hand. Jhoh^sors ef fencing do not abound in California, 
llut Clarl\Mm's ch muder D, in truth, ahm^i as inemi-.ii- tent ns his 
wife's, and the skilful make-up ami forcible acting of M. Fcbvro 
cannot entire!) enter tJie author's mistakes. 

On the joopeuiug of the Fran cilia thru- shoit pieces. Los Four- 
br.rh '8 dc Hatpin, Ln Jo to Fait Four, and Lo Marti o/o do. Vinton no, 
wore givi n. Scnpin is played by M. Cuquelin, who.se comic, force 
is irresistible, but, as iti other parts, he in apt to exaggerate the 
farcical element, ll h unnecessary that, when 1 hiv.itened hy hi.? 
master, he should wallow on the ground and cry like a child. In 
tho scene whom, having put lleronio into a sack, )i»* imitates the 
toues of various sissusM!ns, and, under cover of tlu.n personality, 
beats the unluippy (.Ioninto, the su-lor triumphed with singular 
success wVur the dillicullies put iu his way hy a p'-cniiar voice, and 
his expression when t ieronte discover-s him was the .' Rvneu ol 
comic terror and discomfiture. Mine. (iir.mlin's Lit Join Fad J*our, 
tolerably well know u hum both in tho original n.nd jieuiw of 
two Fnglirth versions, is «»no of tho most Liuclmig puns ever 
written. It turns, us will he remembered, upon ilm sudden 
appearance of u young sailor supposed to have been lost, and tho 
gradual breaking of tho nows to his mother. M. (lot's command 
of humour and pathos is seen at iu best iu Noel, the old servant, 
to whom the returned sou iir&t appears, lie is alone on thu stage 
and iti talking of tho folly of giving up all hope, when his young 
master outers unobserved. “For mv part X should not ho mir- 
piisod,” says Noel, “ if ho were to stand belt mi me now and say, 

* Noel, X have come back, you sec. Pray go and order me something 
to out’”; and the moment tho words 1 ulv«> left his mouth they 
mo repeated by tho young man. Noel gasps mid staggers 
back. Ho turns pair, his jaw drops, his laxly becomes rigid, and 
lie is falling heavily forward on the ground when the young man 
catches him. The effect of M. Gut's noting at this point was 
thrilling. Two girls, tho young uuufu winter and betrothed, are 
played ndum.ibly by Mile. Heichemberg and Mile. Druisat, who 
makes a singularly pleasant, impression in a part where tilde ia little 
to do beyond looking grief-worn at the beginning and joyous at 
tho ond oi'tJm play. Ono lolt, however, a strong interest in the 
character through Mile. Broisat'a interpretation. 3111 c. jteiclicni- 
berg'a performance of the sister could hardly bo improved. The 
subdued pathos at tirsL, the jovunouuM which follow sand expresses 
itself in girlish playfulness, tliu conllict of emotion when she is 
trying to give her mother some idea of the truth without going 
too for at once— all this whs given ns well as possible. Tho sonm- 
what sombre tone ol' tho piece is relieved by tho brightness and 
grace of M. Delaunay's acting us tho young man. IK; has the art 
of speaking tho most cnnuuouplacu words and performing the most 
ordinary movement8 so as to givo them graco and interest; and 
when he has to deal with emotion, ho never misses his nuirk. 
The meeting between brother and sister drew teiui from many of 
the audience. The only unsatisfactory pari, of the pul on mince is 
31 me, Guy on's playing of tho mother. Tho act it** goes through 
nil tho gestures and intonations which are commonly taken to 
represent the emotions shu has to expros, but aim Jails to impress 
live spectator with any eenso of reality. Mile. Fuvari might play 
the. part finely, hut MJlu. F&vart low an unwise object ion to playing 
any but young characters. Lc Manage do Viet urine is a proof 
that George Sand's writing can »L soma times ho as outrage¬ 
ously dull ns it is exciting at others ; but the piece is well acted, 
and gives especial opportunities to 3111 c. lkirc It a, wlm came to tho 
Francis iroui the Oduun, and who is very valuable in ingenue 
part*. 

A success second only to that of L'Fir any on ia obtained by 
Xes DanichoJ at tin* < Mewn. Tho piece is announced as by 31, 
Fierro Nevsky, but it is well known that it passed through tho 
hands of 31 . Dumas, who is a friend of 31 . Nov»ky, before-it was 
put om the Hinge. M. Dumob's writing is indeed evident enough, 
Loth throughout the character of Roger »ie Toldd* tho Franch 
attache, and in passagea where the biting if somewhat mechanical 
Wit peculiar to M. Dumas is easily recognized. Roger do Tuldtf 


has nothing whatever to do with tho plot; be is not even employed 
as a chorus; but a French audience will not readily accept a play 
in which there is no French ini ore it, and so Roger do Tufdd is in¬ 
troduced among the crowd of Russians to deliver a bicture Lu M. 
Dumas's best style upon the classification of women, and to utter a 
thinly-veiled defiance of Germany and hope for a Russian alliance. 
r l’ho character is played pleasantly and with a quint force by Mb 
I Porel; and om* cannot, regret Do TnJdd's prosenco in thu pioce, 
j although the construction of tho piece might bo more artistic with¬ 
out it. The situations of the play are striking. Tho uction passes 
iu U‘>5i. NVlndimir, tho hope of the Ditnidiclls, is in love with 
Anna, a serf of Ids mother’s vvlmm she has brought up almost, like 
;i daughter, and nmiounces Ida intention of marrying her, to the 
I horou- of tho Count css his mother. After a stormy scene the 
mother, a hard, proud woman whose, chieJ' interest is found in the 
Lit tens and dogs that run about, her room, appears to make terms 
with hi r son. lie is Lo go to Si. Petersburg for a year and pay 
Dis court, to tho Princess Lydia Wluduuotf. If at tho ond of that 
time he still wishes to marry Anna, nil shyll bo arrangoiL 
Meanwhile fdm is to know nothing about it. llo accepts tho 
condition joyfully, and tho moment lie. is gone tho Countess puts 
Ajimu and Osip, her coachman, free, nud has them married. Osip* 
however, 1 ms a noble soul, and, though he loves Anna, when ho 
leurn» her love for his young must* r, resolves that he will go- 
through tlm marriage ceremony with her by way of blinding tile 
CWuteiM, but- will never bo more to her than a brother. Tho 
second act passe.-, at St. 1 ‘etersbiirg, and is occupied with the 
Princess's love for Wladimir, and his discovery ol his mol hors 
breach of faith. In tho third Wladimir returns home, lull of 
Jury againsl Osip, which changes to gratitude when ho Icarus the 
faithful servant's samlico. Usjp proposes to obtain u divorce*, and 
tho Fount css, who has also returned, seeing that her schemes 
have failed, agrees to this. Ifero tho play should end; but them 
is a fourth act, which is needlessly taken up with the machina¬ 
tions of the Princess Lydia to pi event the divorce, and their defeat 
by a somewhat clumsy combination of circumstances. Tho play 
is not well constructed, ami its tunc is too sombre, but it contains 
many lino im-idciUs, and there win it. a clearer atmosphere than in. 
the pieces when* a breach of the Seventh Commandment is arrived 
at to tlio accompaniment of blow music. Mine. X*icard plays the 
difficult and unpleasant character of the Countess with surprising 
bULcehd; 31 . 31 asset, who has for this part modelled his face and 
gesture alter M. Faun;, would bo more impressive aa Osip if he 
were less uuiforml) tearful. M. .Marais, who enmo straight out 
of tho (JonbcrvuLoiru to play Wladimir, exhibits both iu the lighter 
dialogue and in bursts of passion qualities which, if properly 
directed, may lend him to a very high place on the stage, it is. 
lo lx* imped that he will not he induced, like many young French 
iu’i ,u>, iu sacrifice an assured future to Lhe brilliant chauees of the. 
moment. 


IMPOSSIBLE CODNSJCL. 

1 %/TR. JOSEPH 1 JOULT, F.iLI.B.A., whoso discourses on Karly 
J.V i. Fnglish muttors we have noticed ono or twice, has again, 
undertaken lo give tho world aomo further enlightenment from his 
special stores; and we are tho !«,-.» likely to puss by what is ollercd 
lo us, since, in graver columns than our own, wo have seen Mr. 
Boult nmdo tho object of u very curious and friendly admonition, 
llis industry, research, &c. &c’ are said to bo very praiseworthy * 
only 1 m would do well to learn some comparative philology. The. 
state of mind of Mr. Boult's adviser ia almost as groat a study as 
tho state of mind of Mr. Boult himself. We received not long ago 
several diagrams accompanied by soma elaborate calculations, which 
were altogether beyond our understanding, but tho object of which, 
was to prove that the sun ia much smaller and much nearer tho 
earth than astronomers have fur some ages taught us that it is. If 
we had been in thu Rime state of mind as Mr. Boult's adviser, we* 
might have congratulated the calculator oil his valuable researches*, 
but might have recommended him to leiurti some astronomy. But 
such a precept would go on an altogether false view of human nature* 
or at least of the type of human nature which comes to light in Mr. 
Boult and hid astronomical likeness. To tell them severally to learn 
astronomy and comparative philology is to tell them to ceaso to 
bn themselves. Th >y have severally the fullest conviction that 
they have learned those sciences, that they have learned hem 
incomparably bettor than uiiy master of them whose authority 
could bo quoted against their own special views. Wo find no 
fault with the man who, never having been taught any better* 
thinks that the huh ia a few miles oil' and is of the sire of a starts 
wheel. And the Greek philosopher who first taught that the sun 
was as big as lVlopotmcMie had made no small scientific advance. 
To counsel men of either of these classes to go aud. learn some 
astronomy would lx; u perfectly rational precept, and oue which they 
would very likely gladly obey. But it is vain to give such couutel 
to the man who knows perfectly well what scientific astronomer* 
have to say on tho mntLer, but who thinks that he has an argu¬ 
ment of his own which proves that tho scientific astronomers are 
all wrong. T t is not t hat hu lacks research; or that he lacks thought*. 
IIo has no doubt read and thought and calculated a groat deal; 
only his reading and thinking and calculation are all utterly mis¬ 
directed. With such a man it is u. eless to argue ; he uiubI be* 
left where lie is. He is the uselesB man of Aristotle who neither 
finds out what is right for himself, no]' listens to other people wha 
have found it out. 
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Now the really instructive thing is that, while nobody would treat 
the astronomical craze seriously, puoplo ore found who treat the 
philological or historical croze seriously. People who can read 
and write and get into print do, as a rule, know the iirst rudiment* 
of aBtronomicfd science. They very often do not know tbo iirst 
rudiments of philological and historical science. If a naan say a 
that the earth is flat or that tbo sun is a lew miles oft', every one 
seen the absurdity at onco. If a man makes historical or philo¬ 
logical proposals which are on exactly the same lovel, many people 
•do not see tlj.e absurdity; they talk about “ controversies,” “ diller- 
encea of opinion,and tlie like. Tbo Twins thought it was a matter 
of “controversy ” when certain people chose to allirni that Allred 
founded University College. It was very hard to make people 
•understand that that proposition was exact ly on u level with the 
proposition that the earth is fiat. Ho lliu Oxfordshire minulist who 
in bis book puts .Richard King of the Romans before (hosuv know a 
perfectly well that other people put him in the thirteenth con Lory ; 
only he thinks that ho is right and that the others are wrong. And 
we have not the least doubt that many people who would at once 
laugh at tho notion of the sun being only a lew miles from the 
earth would look oil the age of King Richard as a fair matter of 
controversy on which each side “ had a right to its own opinion.” 

What is the cause of this difference Y Why is un absurdity in 
physical science so much more generally recognized os an absurdity 
than an absurdity in history or philology ? There must lie some 
intcliigiblo reason for such a difference. If the answer be made 
that the one kind of knowledge is mure generally diffused than the 
•other, this, so lar as it is true, is not the cause of tin* diflerence, 
but one form of the difference itself. And it is only partially true 
that physical science is more generally known than historical or 

S liilological science. Tho leal musters of philology are very 
kely quite as many as the real masters of astronomy, uiul Lliu 
smatterers in astronomy can hardly be thicker on the ground than 
the smatterera in philology. Rut* there is this difference between 
the position of the two studies, which is in truth tho difference 
which we kuve already stated. A great number of people, with¬ 
out having really gone ut all into the study of astronomy, 
without being ablo to give any reasons lor the propositions 
which they accept, have got ideas on elementary astronomical 
points which arc accurate aa far as they go. Tlwty know ik.it 
the earth is round; or, as that phrase is not quite scienti¬ 
fically correct, ut least they know that it is noi flat. *Tkoy 
Jknow that the earth goos round the sun; they know that the 
planets also go round the sun and that tho fixed sturs do not. But 
l)f!\ und this they do not go very far. They have a correct general 
notion of the cause of an eclipse; but how astronomers can reckon 
that an eclipse will happou at a particular limo is a perfect mystery 
to them. Now people who are in this fraino of niiiul, whose* ideas 
go but a very little way hut are accurate as i«r us they go, recog¬ 
nize the absurdity of a misstatement within their own range as 
readily as the scientific astronomer does. When they arc told that 
the sun is only a few miles from the earth, they cauuot, like the 
scientific astronomer, prove beyond gainsaying that it is otherwise. 
But the idea seems ns grotesque and absurd to them as it does 
to him. Now with regard t i history or philology them are 
■comparatively few people who are in this exact elate of 
mind. As a rule, people know either more, or less. People 
who have a correct notion (as far os it goes) about tho 
fiun and the earth perhaps never heard of Sanskrit, purluipa 
think Greek is derived from it, perhaps think that all languages 
are derived from Hebrew. The notion thul Richard King of 
tho Romans lived before C. Julius Cccsar docs not seem so 
Absurd to them as the notion that the sun goes round tho earth. 
And in a sense thoy are right; it is equally wrong, but it is not 
^equally absurd. Like nearly every popular mistake or confusion, 
there is an element of truth in the thing, i listoricul nud philo* 
logical propositions are not capable of mathematical proof. They 
depend on tho same kind of evidence on which men act in their 
-ordinary affairs; they Are not capable of that kind of proof by 
which Euclid proves his propositions. If a man chooses to nay 
thut the facts of philology are all accidental coincidences, or that 
the documents on which history rests are all forgeries, we cannot 
Convince him of his error in the same kind of way in which we 
■can convince the man who says that he has seen a triangle whoso 
three angles were not together equal to two right angles. His¬ 
torical and philological proof both seems to be and is less rigid, 
feia technical, than the proof by which the astronomer calculates 
4 he time of aa eclipse or measures the distance between tho sun 
And the earth. It is a kind of proof which both scums to be and is 
more within the roach of every man's common souse than tho other. 
It .is a kind of proof which, besides a certain natural gift, calls for 
tact and practice fully to appreciate it. But it cannot be of the nature 
of rigid demonstration. A man will therefore think himself quite 
capable of judging for himself on a philological or historical matter, 
he will cast away the authority of those who know hotter than 
himself, at a stage of knowledge at which he will humbly accept 
the teaching of experts in a matter of astronomy, lie mm that 
Astronomy is not a matter of guessing, because the proof is rigid. 
But because philology is not capable of tho same rigid proof, 
he think* that it is all a matter of guessing, and he thinks, 
perhaps truly, that lus guess is as likely to be .right as another 
man's. 

Hence them come two consequences. In philological and his¬ 
torical matters the right thing does pot get .the same undoubting 
Acceptance which it .gets in astronomical matters, while the wrong 
Jfcfcyri* mush 1 mm ic jest tppapteooe. Anything that has 


a learned air will impose on people, and the wrong thing "often Jw.; 
quite as learned an air as tho right thing. Air. Boult and kU 
counsellor are a cose in point. Mr. Boult ? who has already put 
forth several pamphlets of the kind, has, since tho beginning of 
tins year, pul forth another, headed Nuf.m un Jutrly Social Grade* 
in linylnnd. Now Mr. Boult has, in a kind of way, read, some pf 
tho sources of early English history, quite enough to give r 
learned air to what he writes. Bui ho has a craze, half his¬ 
torical, half philological, lie is one of tho sect who think that 
Englishmen aro Welshmen; and ho tries to confirm this belief by 
taking every plain English word limf he meets and making ft 
Celtic derivation for it. llis etymology, wo need hardly say 
—indeed homo of our readers may remember earlier specimens 
of it—is very much iu tbo stylo of “ Alexander the Great" 
from “ All-egge-undoMhe-gmtor which may bo taken as typical 
of this school of philology. Nay, whereas "his Celtic ought, to 
prove anything, to bo ancient Welsh, a good deal of it happens 
to be modern Irish, while some of it is of a class to which \V eUh 
scholars decline to gi\ e any name ut all. At the attainments of 
Mr. Boults nameless counsellor wc can of course only guess. But 
our guess would bo, that ho knows philology enough to see at onco 
that all this is nonsense, but that lie docs not know much about 
Old-English Laws, and that he is therefore impressed by Mr. 
Boult's air of learning ou those matters, lie therefore does not 
see that Mr. Boult's philological craze is tho essence of the whole 
thing, that without his craze Mr. Boult would not bo Mr. Boult at 
all. To him tho craze seems to be only tho wuuk side of otherwise 
praiseworthy researches, aud he counsels him to go and strengthen 
himself by learning philology. Ho speaks, in short, to Mr. Boult 
as he might have spoken to Hir K. l’ulgrave when that great 
scholar lauded that the word kimj was of Celtic origin. Sir F. 
Pslgravo * mistake was simply an isolated mistake, which might 
ho corrected, which a little philologicul study doubtless would 
have corrected. Mr. Boults Celtic etymologies cannot be corrected 
away iu this sort; they aro tho essence of the whole thing. If 
we are to have Mr. Boult at all, we must have him with his Celtic 
theories. 

As lor tho particular etymologies, a pliilologor will stop to 
discuss them \vta;ii an ustronoumr slops to discuss the theory that 
lh/> muon is made of groan cheese, But it is worth noticing 
ihut Mr. Boult does not put forth his grotesque etymo¬ 
logies in sheer ignorance of the real once. He knows them, hut 
ho thinks that his own are better. A a Englishmen, ore not to 
be Englishmen, it is only carrying tho doctrine a little further to 
rule Unit vim are not men. To be sure they aro something 
gvculor 

lu Horheimiuni the primary syllables nre of course due to the earn® root «* 
in tHXViigo ; but the termiimiiou 1 (umtvivc should not Uu assumed to be the 
word ••moil” latinized. Thai wont does so appear occasionally, blit iu 
niuny CiiM ft it is uscribable to K. uirannuch (uwijnach), from mtnnn, glossed 
by O’JIcilly mnuilcist, laniwm, illustrious; but in tin* word under notion used 
to distiii^uisli tbo agriculturist from tbo mere pioiigbm.-in. £ think a similar 
application may be found in “ CViiniinagnj.” «. tribe early settled in haul 
Anglia, and in “ l’.aJdonuumn,” “ Itaiieiuouui,’’ ami “Kigeuntmii.” 

“ Hold or ” is fur “ il-dor,” “ great duur,”and the Kaldimuau is " tho 
principal person at tho great gate.'’ u Ooorl ” i» *' lrom K. co-or-il 
( canal) tho greu t plougliliuni." “ Betnesuo *’ is “ kind free from tax. 
K. dvmnas-nn, not of assessment.” Tho lady of tliis demesne should, 
surely bo a Phrygian or Lydian dam or tlav t and, next to 
Ncphelukokkygm, no more fitting place t an be lbund for the estate 
than the “ Guenumraus Uitubriciw. * Mr. Boult would seem to be 
hindered by his profession from being made u canon; but it is 
surely hard that he is not n Professor somewhere. 


DISTRICT NURSING. 

Y EARS of suffering have not quenched Miss Nightingale’s 
early enthusiasm. Sho has the same passionate interest in 
her old subject, the same determination to mitigate for others tho 
pain which she bears with such unselfish fortitude. Confidently and 
eloquently she appeals to the public for help to establish & great 
National Nursing Association for the Poor. The prospectus of 
such an institution lias been drawn up, and a central home started 
where already a beginning lias been made. That Miss Niglitiugnlo 
should advocate the aims of the Society cannot fail to inspire con¬ 
fidence that it may become worthy of ils name. "When Miss 
Nightingale's public labours began wo thought skilled nurses wero 
only required for wounded soldiers. More lb vers or epidemics, it was 
supposed, trust run their course. Child run come into the world and 
for the most part went out of it with only the assistance of Sarah 
Gamp. Those wbo walked the hospitals even twenty years ago 
have a lively recollection of the mco of robust, hard-swearing 
charwomen, or worse, who were then dignified with the nam^ 0 f 
nurse. But we are now on all sides endeavouring to attain to 
ideal Hygeias. Correct statistics of the death-rate in different 
places enable us to put our finger on an unhealthy spot and insist 
upon investigations as to the cause of the mortality. We can 
now boast of crowded districts in London which axe as 
healthy as most country parishes, und we con point to Bristol and 
Portsmouth as examples of successful sanitary reform. We 
no longer pity Salford aud Newcastle for their invealthuieas; wo 
reproach them for homicidal neglect. What has been accom¬ 
plished 'during tho last few years in the prevention of illness only 
shows us how much more might have been done. Tho mortality 
of this country might still be hugely reduced if we could enean the 
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enforcement of ascertained laws. And hero lies the greatest difficulty 
©f the hygienic reformer. He can prescribe, hut who will ai 
miiuHter Jiin prescriptions ? He can direct, hut who will carry out 
his directions? The life may be saved by euro, hut who is to*take 
tin* care ? In surgical cases the hospital is no doubt the best re- 
live of the sick poor. They have the most experienced plivsi- 
inns, and for the most part tolerably competent nurses, Ihit there 
mv even surgical cases which might with advantage bo nursed at 
home, if there was any way or ensuring to the sufferer even a 
moderate amount ol' care and comfort. 

It would bo almost impossible for any one who had not visited 
among the London poor to realize the abject misery which illness 
produces iu on airless, overcrowded room, '['here are thousands of 
struggling people who iiud it difficult ut all times to keep their 
heads above water, to provide the barest necessities of hie, and 
pay the week's lodging. Sickness is tlm last straw, the additional 
weight* yfet-required to sink them into hopeless pauperism. Ju 
cases of fever it is ft great matter to have such ftu institution sis 
the Fever i lospital sit Islington, where patients are kept until nil 
fear of contagion is past. Isolation is always diliicull in a town 
house. But in chronic diseases, or where it is only cold and neglect, 
-which make a slight attack serious, it is often most desirable not to 
break up a homo which it may never bo possible to re-establish. 
Tho home may be a draughty garret or a damp cellar, and 
yet be a better place iu which to bring up children than tins 
workhouse. But a helping band is needed beyond what the 
district visitor is able to supply by her bread or meat tickets, 
Something more is required to help convalescence than the buttle 
of medicine from the dispensary. So long as the mother of a 
family is able, to get about, things are not utterly hopeless unless 
she drinks. But when she is routined to bed and lnw several 
young children, the case becomes desperate ami icon very very un¬ 
certain. I'crimps after a sleepless night she begins to doze as her 
husband rises to go to his work; loo often hardened by adversity 
he is careless of Jn;r HiitJeriugs; but if he law couio in sober tho 
night before and lias his faculties about hirn, ho makes an awkward 
attempt to light tlie lire and put on tho kettle before he tramps 
away. Then the children wakeu and waut their breakfast. There 
is none prepared for them, the coals are not lighted, and they must 
bo contented to gnaw a dry crust in the corner. In the bod beside 
the invalid is the baby wringing her nerves with a piteous unceasing 
wail; her illness has robbed iL of its proper food, and tlmro is no 
money in the house to buy milk. The eldest girl does her be*t with 
slack and a bit of paper to rekindle the lire, and with vigorous 
vise of the bellows the kettle boils at last, A new misery 
now arises in the danger lcbL she should pull it nvi and add 
a scalded loot to the other woes of tho family. l*ic mother 
listens to each step on the stairs, hoping perhaps some Jriendly 
neighbour will conic and look after tho little ones and raise her 
in the bed. But all of them have more l>> do than they can 
manage, and if a gossip knocks at the door to lut\e a talk, 
slm goes away again without interfering with the family 
arrangements. The children, unwashed, unkempt, half fed, 
endanger their lives on the staircase, or mid to their mother’s 
anxieties by wandering about the streets. It is needless to follow 
tho course, of the weary day until the husband's return from his 
work, tired, and perhaps wet, no supper ready, everything 
wretched and in disorder. It is not surprising that ho adjourns 
to tho “ llneoiTs Hoad,” and reveals towards midnight, by un¬ 
steady steps on the stairs aud the thickened utterance of his many 
oaths, that the money for to-morrow's food has gone iu ladling 
and beer. By degrees everything is pawned, even to the blankets, 
and the invalid leaves the bare walls of what was once home 
either in the parish hoarse gt the workhouse van. It is not only 
amongst iho abjectly poor that illness is su terrible a calamity, 
such a crushing misfortune. It is just as much fell in the home of 
the struggling trades'man, perhaps more. Thousands of valuable 
lives are sacrificed every year simply for want of proper nursing. 
The hard-working clerk with a large family might have lived to 
provide for all his children if tho temperature of his room had 
been kept equable when ho whs laid up with bronchitis. The 
grocer at the corner would still bo selling adulterated mustard if, 
w hen he was in rheumatic fever, proper nourishment hud been 
given him throughout, tho night. The widow who was supporting 
her family respectably by dressmaking need not have loft them 
orphans if ft little care had been taken of her when she wa3 
recovering from diphtheria. 

Tho National mirsiug Association, fully alive to the present 
culpable waste of human life, propose to train and provide skilled 
nurses for the assistance of tho sick poor iu their own homes, and 
to establish a training school iu connexion with one of the Loudon 
hospitals. A beginning has been nmdc, ami a Central Home 
started in Bloomsbury Square; others will be established by 
degrees in the different metropolitan districts, and the Committee 
hope to extend their operations into the country as soon as funds 
uiv raisud. Tho nurses arc to be taken from tho educated classes, 
to have colli for table homes provided for them, where they will 
lmvo none of tho cares of housekeeping, but bo abb to devote their 
thuo mid talents entirely to their work. They must go through, 
iirst, three months' probation, in order to find out if they are suit¬ 
able candidates, then a year of hospital training, and thirdly three 
mouths of special instruction. Tho expenses incurred by the 
nurse amount to ubout fifty pounds during the time of graining; 
idle then gets a salary of thirty-live pounds a year, rising fov throe 
pounds per ivimnu, until it. leaches fifty. Uniform is supplied And 
Washing, so that she tins only her personal expenses to pro¬ 


vide for. It b particularly desired that the nurses may not he 
looked upon as almoners, as from workhouse and parish organiza¬ 
tion a sufficient supply of nourishment and other nocoasaries mar 
always be counted upon. Miss Nightingale points out that 
great care must be taken not to demoralize and pauperize 
families; that when a man is given to drink he may be 
induced to deny himself to help a sick wife; whereas, if 
everything is provided for her, he will only have additional 
temptations to self-indulgence. District nurses will necessarily be 
of a class superior even to those ia a hospital, because it is neces¬ 
sary that they should be abb to supplement in some degree the 
office of the doctor, and that, too, without the usual hospital 
appliances. It is requisite that they should bo able to keep on 
accurate record of the pulse, temperature, and symptoms of tho 
utiont, so ns to enable the doctor to know liow and when to vary 
lis treatment. Among her most important duties will be that of 
calling attention to the sanitary condition of the house. Dust¬ 
bins, water-cisterns, drains, must all be inspected and watched, 
and iu coses of defective arrangements reports made to the proper 
authorities. This will be an arduous part of the work, as it is most 
difficult to cope with landlords and with tho legul difficulties 
which constantly arbe. It will uot 1ms easy to go iuto a man’s 
house as a nurse, and not only to insist on his leaving it as soon 
as possible, but also to lake Htcps for having it shut up and 
pulled down, liven > 1 ihs OcLavia Hill, with all her energy aud 
resolution, buds such a task uot without its difficulties. 

The scheme which Miss Nightingab asks the public to support, 
and that generously, is evidently the result of much careful 
thought and wide experience of the wants of the sick. The 
arrangements made for the comfort of the nurses are wise aud far- 
seeing ; the limiting of their work to eight hours in the twenty-four 
is no doubt real economy, as it enables the stall" in times of 
emergency to do much more than if they did not ordinarily get 
proper rest and recreation. The great question now to be solved is 
uoL wbother money will bo forthcoming to carry out the establish¬ 
ment ol’ a great national institution, nor whether the poor are wil¬ 
ling to pay ft small weekly sum for skilled nursing, but wkuther it 
will be possible to procure tho raw material out of which Miss 
Nightingales ideal nurses are to bo manufactured in sufficient 
quantity to till the places provided for them. tSho wants a refined 
educated gentlewoman, too much a lady to think any service she 
can render menial; with sufficient tact to steer clear of odendiug 
a mo.q easily olfended class, aud yet with determination enough 
i.o iiibist upon her reforms being carried out. This lady nurse must 
be strong enough to hern* the most sickening smells, the most loath- 
some sights, the most agonized deathbeds, without being made 
ill by them. She must be bravo enough not to bo frightened at the 
abuse of u drunken man, or at having to walk through the streets 
ftliHii* at Hie dead of night. Mho mubt be a Sister of Mercy with¬ 
out her early truining or her faith in works, a doctor without his 
pay, a sanitary inspector without his power, at once A servant and 
i teacher, a tender nurse and a strict disciplinarian. 


A FEAST OF HORRORS. 

B EFORE the Wainwriglit murder has quito faded from popu¬ 
lar recollection, we have a now accumulation of atrocitios, uni 
tiie people who delight to gorge themselves on horrors of this kind 
are no doubt rejoicing over the particularly racy entertainment 
uow provided for them. Much luck is almost more than could have 
been expected, and ut such a dull time as tho present it will no 
doubt be especially welcome. It is fortunately unnecessary for us 
to repeat the sickening details which are so profusely recorded by 
the morning papers. As to tho supposed murder at Chelsea, it is 
evident that there must have been foul play of some sort. The 
poor woman was robbed, but whether her death was intended is 
a question which has yet to bo decided. The chloroform which is 
suspected to have been administered may have boen given only for 
the purpose ol‘ producing stupefaction, and indeed the medical evi¬ 
dence as to the very weak condition of tho victim would seem to 
suggest that terror alone might liAve boen the cause of her death. 
In the other case we have a frightful example of the fiendish ele¬ 
ments which occasionally break out in humanity. Oases of this 
kind occur from time to time, and, though insanity is usually 
pleaded, there is seldom uny ground for accepting this excuse. 
There is a reluctance oo the part of retined society to face the fact 
of the appafiing depravity which comes within the range of our 
common human nature. It is thought to be necessary, as it were, 
lor tho honour of the family, to explain away such aberra¬ 
tions on the ground of insanity. It shocks respectable people to 
think that they share the nature which is capable of perpetrating 
such atrocities, and the fiction of lunacy is invented to Keep up tho 
reputation of the race. There is of course a certain amount of foun¬ 
dation for the mud doctors' pet theory of homicidal mania, but 
in tho majority of instances murder ana other atrocities are com¬ 
mitted, not from any weakness of mind, but from sheer wickedness. 
Such a case as ihut at Blackburn is on impressive, though painffijL 
lesson as to tho depth to which a man may sink when once moral 
restraint 1 ms begun to be impaired. At the same time, although 
it may bo well to take the warning which such incidents oiler, 
they ore certainly not things to be gloated over and made the 
subject of an mused curiosity. 

Iho morbid interest taken in Wain wright's case was a suffi¬ 
ciently disgraceful exhibiting,and it ie to be hoped that we are net 
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to have a repetition of the mawkish sensationalism which was then 
displayed. There can be no doubt that in Fish's ease the ordinary 
maohinexy of justice is quite capable of doing whatever is necessary, 
and there is therefore no excuse for the officiousness of certain 
newspapers in publishing all sorts of private gossip and mere 
/r < 3 feoiour. The facts will corno out in the criminal proceedings, and 
it will probably be found that all that is essential might he put 
within a very small compass. Nothing can he more scandalous or 
demoralizing than that a romance should bo mode of such a horrible 
story; but we are sorry to see that there is in certain quarters a 
disposition to commit this offence. The Daily Telegraph , for in¬ 
stance, supplies its readers with minute details as to the appearance, 
manners, and antecedents of the prisoner. More than one reporter 
is employed in this nauseous task, and while one sends a rumour 
that Fish once hung four kittens by the tail until they died, 
and that his eyes are light grey and his features deadly pale, 
another writes that he has inspected the prisoner in his cell, and 
found his eyes much inflamed, as if witn weeping, but other¬ 
wise 44 quite fresh and healthy looking.” One of these literary 
scavengers did not scruple to torture tlio prisoner's wife by his 
impertinent inquiries, and duly photographs her for the benetit of 
his customers. Though suflering keenly, she seemed much better 
than he expected to find her. u She hod an infant at her breast, 
and one about three years old was running about apparently un¬ 
conscious of anything serious.” It is perhaps fortunate that the 
age of the child prevented the poor creature from being subjected 
to an unwarrantable inquisition. In a later account wo have a 
picture of the prisoner in his cell, 44 apparently weighed down 
with remorse, sitting at a table with his face buried in liis hands,” 
while from outsido is heard the music and uproar of an Easter 
fair. It appeai-s to have been thought worth while to make an 
examination of Fish’s 44 phrenological developments," and the 
reporter obtained from on expert in such things an opinion that 
his bumps are scarcely of a murderous type, though that of de¬ 
structiveness is somewhat prominent. *A touch of romance is 
given to the case by a sketch of the room in which the remains of 
the girl’s body were found. On one of the walls is said to bo 
a picture of a bloodhound sniffing at a huddled heap which seems 
to disclose the human form. What on earth baa all this to do 
with the cose P Nothing; but then of course it makes it more like 
a story in a 44 penny dreadful.” It may readily be believed that “somtj 
very curious ft tones are current amongst Fish’s neighbours,” but why 
should they he raked up in order to gratify a diseased curiosity P 
■ It is brought up egaiuBt Fish that, as a barber, he was strangely 
taciturn ; “ he sometimes would not speak a word for a wcok”; 
but it is to be hoped that barbers generally will not be led to sup¬ 
pose that they are likely to be suspected of crime if they do not 
deafen their customers with endless chatter. Here is another 
great fact which, when it first struck the reporter, evidently sug¬ 
gested to his mind the promise of interesting developments. 
44 Contiguous to his shop is the 4 Fishers’ Arms’ public-house.” 
So the reporter interviewed the barmaid; but his hopes wore soon 
damped. Fish never visited tho 44 Fishers’ Arma,” 14 professing to 
be a teetotaler ”; but his wife had been known to fetch him of & 
night a small glass of port wine. This artist in horrors, by way 
of making his lalo as grim us possible, thinks it necessary to pro¬ 
claim to tjiu world that Fish’s wife, on hoaring of his confession, 
exclaimed, 44 I am very thankful, let him be hanged; if bo is 
guilty, hanging is too good for him”; but there is happily no 
necessity to believe the statement to be true. Morgan, the blood¬ 
hound which scented out tho human remains, also comes in for a 
share of the sickly enthusiasm which seems to be excited by this 
event. Morgan, we are told, is 44 a quarter bloodhound, quarter 
bulldog, and half setter, " and fawn-coloured • and 44 is much petted 
by thousands of tho people of Preston,” 44 Many stories are told 
of his wonderful capabilities,” and no doubt, if an unabashed 
Paul Pry were to print all the Btories he picked up in the 
streets and elsewhere, he would soon fill many columns. But 
is this respectable journalism P It is said that an offer bus been 
made by a caterer of public amusements at Blackburn to pay 5/. a 
night for a certain number of nights in order to inAke & public ex¬ 
hibition of the dog. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more disgusting than this 
silly and morbid excitement about tho most trifling and remote 
details of a horrible affair; and there can bo no doubt that tho 
effect on the public mind must be very injurious. Tbo jumbling up 
of everything in a mass of rubbishy gossip, to be read meroly as a 
thrilling story, tends to diminish the impressiveness of judicial 
proceedings undertaken in grave earnest and under serious respon¬ 
sibility. The gratification of a morbid curiosity and appetite for 
vulgar sensation dulls the natural feelings which ought to be 
stirred on such an occasion, and accustoms people to regard tbo most 
horrible and revolting aspects of life os a legitimate subject of 
amusement. This is a matter to which we have more than once 
had to recur, and there can be no doubt that it is a serious evil. In 
a former case the Daily Telegraph defended the publication of 
some nasty details on the ground that, 14 in view of the devilish 
wickedness which has been porpetrated, it would be an act of un¬ 
justifiable squeamishnesa to hush up one circumstance of horror”; 
and the Telegraph has certainly contrived to avoid any failing in 
this respect. There is no reason, of course, why the facte of 
a crime should not be published, but there is obviously the 
widest difference between reporting the hard matter-of-fact 
evidence given in a court of law and dishing up what 
ay or ’may. not be foots, w as to make up a Bensa- 
‘ tale. Enough ty *<;« ytf known sttte of mind 


and habits to enable one to form a diagnosis of his character 5 
but we should imagine that nothing would be so likely to 
produce imitation of his unnatural callousness as the habit of 
brooding over such details as those with which the newspapers 
nowadays pander to a depraved taste. People who have a sense of 
enjoyment in the horrible interest of such narratives are, we sere ' 
afraid, clearly on the road to take a similar interest in the torture 
of animals, which, whether truly or not. is ascribed to Fish 
as. one of ids favourite amusements. Tne lesson of all such 
crimes is the warning they afford of tho precipico on which human 
nature stands, and the danger of any approach to the edge 
of it. Imagination, and especially the imagination of dull and 
ignorant people—for imagination, it must be remembered, does 
not necessarily mean intellect—is a dangerous thing to pUy 
pranks with. If allowed to range too loosely, and to poke about 
in &U sorts of foul and unhallowed corners, it is apt to get 
a devilish mastery over those who yield to its seductive in¬ 
fluence ; aud from indulgence in imagination to indulgence in 
practice is but a. short step. Tho morbid curiosity of Eve, the desire 
to test imagined sensations in a practical way, survivoa among 
her children, and there is perhaps no poison which is at once so in¬ 
sidious and so fatal in its influence. People may think that they 
can now and again go in for a dose of Daily Telegraph sensation¬ 
alism about crime, and enjoy the creeping of the flesh which it 
produces— 44 1 fool as if it made my back open and shut,” said a 
housemaid once, who was a great admirer of this kind of lite¬ 
rature—without suflering any permanent injury; but this is a 
mistake. There is no taste which grows bo quickly on poople m 
a bad one; and, when corruption of mind and feeling once sets 
in, it spreads rapidly. It is impossible to say bow much harm is 
dune by such narratives m those of the fight between Brummy and 
the dog, and of the various horrible crimes which from time to 
time come to light, by which the Telegraph cultivates popularity 
among tho least intelligent classes of tho community. Thore is 
nothing which it is more dangerous to foster than a taste for nasty 
and horrible things as a fillip to a stagnant imagination. 


QUEEN MARY AT THE LYCEUM. 

I T was proper that, this play should be brought on the stage, 
and an attempt, in itself far from hopeful, might be made under 
most favourable conditions at the Lyceum. Few readers of the play 
probably h&ve felt any strong desire to see it acted, and the cha¬ 
racters of Queen Mary ana Philip of Spain will always remain 
thoroughly unprovocativo of sympathy. Let us say at once that 
Miss Bateman and Mr. Irving did all that was possible for these 
characters, as the manager did for tho play generally. It was not 
long, yet it was tedious ; and although Queen Mary took an un¬ 
conscionable time in dying, we remember that the spectacle of her 
sickness might be preferable to a description of Cranmer’s burning. 
At the close of the first performance Mr. Irving declared his inten¬ 
tion of telegraphing to the author that the play was 14 a confirmed 
success,” and it is true that a full house bestowed plentiful ap¬ 
plause, with a harrow-load of bouquets for Miss Itateman. There 
is 11 story of it Frenchman who used to take a good place every 
night at a spectacle of performing lionB in order that ho might bio 
present when the lion-tamer’s head was bitten off*. It may be sus¬ 
pected that many persons went to the Lyceum on Tuesday night 
to see the fun of wnat used to be culled tbo damnation of a new play. 
But respect is due even to misdirected art. Thoro arc many lines 
in Queen Mary at Least good enough to remind us of the author's 
better lines elsewhere, and if such a play had boeu written fifty 
years ago, it would certainly have been performed, although we do 
not think that even then it would have succeeded. It would have 
been produced as a Bort of tribute by the stage to literary emi¬ 
nence. The manager of the Lyceum has undertaken to supply in 
this respect the want of a national theatre, and failure properly 
evokes sympathy. But failure beyond doubt there was. Even 
the usual remedy of the pruning-knife is here inapplicable, for 
much has already been cut away from the poem, and wo feel utterly 
impartial between that which has been taken and that which has 
been left in adapting it for the stage. 

No poetry and no acting can miiko us take au interest in the love 
of Queen Mary for Fliilip of Spain. The line 

I iun eleven years older than he is 

unluckily recalls to mind a quotation lately raado by Mr. Lowe In 
the House of Commons; and to the following question— 

But will ho caro tor that ?— 

wo should be disposed to answer that., men, and particularly 
princes, being what they art*, we decidedly think he would, 
Philip’s notion, according to the poet, seems to have been 
that it was for the advancement of the Catholic faith that 
a son should bo born to him by Quoen Maty, and that, if 
only enough of heretics were burned, the blessing of Heaven 
would rest upon their marriage. The Queen was neither yo ung 
nor healthy, and had never been beautifiil, but *he flames of 
Smithfleld would be more potent than the torch of love. Only 

S ut on a few more heretics and poke the fire. In a tamp ana 
etestable climate tho smell of Cranmer’s burning wadvhe only 
comfort which 1 * pious but chilly Spaniard could discover, H» 
apathy towards the Queen grows into dtyrust, and, while Affecting 
1 egret at Bis own departure, he, with more truth than politeness, 
indicates that he prefers supper to conjugal endearments. Tho 
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picture Is painfully natural, but perhaps it nood not have been ex¬ 
hibited. There have boeu bad harvests and sickness baa been rife 
in England, aud what shall its poor Queen do for it P Bum more 
heretics, says her husband, lie protests in tho snipe interview 
that ho u uever loved her more/ and we entirely believe Irian. 
Tho affairs of his many kingdoms call him, and he must away $ but 
presently a political reason is suggested for hiB staying longer. A 
prudent counsellor asks if ho may not say that Philip stays to 
please his wife, and Philip answers that he may u if he cares to 
put it so.” Tho complaint of Philip to his wife— 

Tour people are as chcoiloss as your dime— 

Is fully supported by the author, who has represented England, 
sometimes called “merry,”us a dismal swamp interspersed with 

S ’bbeta. It is oIwavb to be remembered to tho credit of Queen 
ary's reign that thei-o wore no railway accidents, and perhaps the 
general tenor of life was not much affected by those scenes of 
violence and cruelty which in the page of history impress our 
minds bo strongly. We can believe, tpg, that »v farmer of Jslip 
would sfcurt early;, \ii the uinrjdug \vfth three hard eggs in his 
pocket to get n goodT ptii.ee at the Oxford burnings. But nil 
attempts at reproducing such scenes of everyday life must bo either 
grotesque or horrible. At Queen Marys Court heads stand so 
rightly upon shoulders that a lover’s sigh would blow them oil*. 
The Princess Elizabeth's meditations are too lugubrious to be 
relieved even by tho farcical incident of Sir Henry Lfedingffeld’s 
dirty boots, and on the whole it may bo said that the Laureate's 
tragedy is Jess depressing to the spirits than his comedy or farm. 
One of the most hideous features of the story is the proposal made 
by Philip for Elizabeth’s hand while Mary is rather too slowly 
dying. The Ambassador explains in soliloquy that, if this proposal 
be accepted, ho and his master will break in this princess and 
correct her bid habit of swearing. We could w ish that at the same 
time she might bo taught not to make puns. The acting of those and 
other minor parts is neither good nor bad, and none of Ihu actors, 
wo should think, could feel the slightest interest in the scene in 
which they appear. Mr. lrxing conveys only too forcibly the idea 
that Philip bales England and is tired of bis wife, and that is 
really nil that ho can do. Thus the weight ol' the piny rests upon 
Miss Bateman, and dramatic students will of course like to see 
what sho makes of an ungrateful part, it is not usually expected 
of a tragic actress that she should sing, uud Miss Bateman 
effectively recites the beautiful lines addresseii t»» tho lute. After- 
wards, when tho author makes her seat herself on the ground, he 
bos unfortunately invited comparison with I 'onstnucc in -Kitty 
John :— 

Here is my tlixune ; bid kings conn* bow to it. 

But Constance was of other mettle than the idling, wailing Mary, 
and we could have heard with pleasure the awukening discmiruo 
wlricli sho would have addressed to an unlaithlul husband 'J‘ho 
sorrow's of Queen Mary do not lend theiuselvcs to poetic treatment. 

Tho obstreperous loyalty of tho Lord Mayor would in our day 
have been rewarded by a baronetcy ; but as Sir Thonum Wyatt, 
whom ho opposes, has been excised, the valiant magistrate tights 
with a mere vague suggestion of rebellion. If we turn to the scenes 
in which Wyatt appears, we shall tind that they ore among the heat 
in the poem"; and at any rate they arc furthest removed from the 
caterwauling of Queen Mary. They exhibit vividly an example 
of what Macaulay has described as the system of government under 
the Tudors. The country would stand a good deal; but if the 
Court went too far, there was always in reserve that which in 
another time and clime was called the sacred right of insurrection. 
The men of Kent gathered at iVuenden Heath, seized Bochester, 
and marched on London. A little more v igour in Wyatt, or u little 
loss courage iu the Queen, and the Spanish marriage and the 
Marian persecution would have, been prevented. The Queen 
showed herself on this occasion her fathers daughter, and the 
scene in which Hhe declares that slu* will die “ with those that 
are no cowards” is the feast unpleasant of the acted play. 
Wyatt’s failure and the executions which followed it cowed re- 
BtsUtiice, but still it is dillicult to understand why the English 
neople endured the proceedings of Gardiner and Bonner. Philip 
brought no soldiers to England, for tho best of reasons—that 
the country would not endure them; and us the Queen had no 
money, Bhc must have had few guards, She depended for help 
against rebels ou the nobility or the Oily ; and if rebels luid real 
grievances, the nobility and the City were likely to be at least par¬ 
tially in sympathy with rebellion. Wo cannot help thinking that 
Philip of Spain has had rather hard treatment from the popular 
historians whom tho poet has followed. Tho Spuni-h Ambassador, 
Uenard. for a long lime discouraged persecution, as became a man 
with whom policy was first and religion second. The Queen no 
doubt believed that burning heretics would make her a joyful 
mother of children, but it may be doubted whether her husband 
cared enough for England to take the trouble to extirpate its 
heresy. lie was fearfully sea-sick on the voyage hither, drenched 
with rain on landing, and snubbed and suspected all his train. like 
his more famous father, ho was cosine and indiscriminate in his 
tastes, but we do not knew that any English town or village pre¬ 
serves such traditions os may be found in Germany* Thu story 
which tho poet puts into the mouth of a lady of the English 
Court seems, however, probable, and the Queen, besides being in** 
Conveniently fend of her husband, was, wo may believe, intensely 
i—ref hie civility to her attendants. 

Unalterably andpeaterihgly fond 


is Philip’s own comment on bis wife’s behaviour, and It must be 
allowed that the scenes between them are dreadfully true to 
nature, although perhaps rather compromising tft the dignity 
of the Tragic' Mm*. Mr. Irving has got himself up well 
for the purt of Philip, not forgetting the “yellow bead and 
yellow board," and 1m preservefl a suitable gravity of dejjueaucitftv - 
If it had been possible for Philip’s natural brother, Don John 
of Austria, to havo taken his place, the English people might 
have been better pleased. Philip had none ^ of nis brother’s 
military talent, and his personal courage was doubted. Not 
tho lerwt of thin prince’s trials must have been his flint 
draught of ale which ho took on the night of his arrival to show 
his determination to conform to the customs of the country. He 
landed at Southampton, and rode thence to Winchester in pouring 
rain to meet. Iris bride, and it is reckoned that 4,000 noblemen, 
gentlemen, and others on horseback, and under no command, rode 
with him. The Emperor more than any other person was responsible 
for this unhappy marriage, which ho desirwt for tho sake of the 
preponderance it might give him over France. His Ambassador, 
Uenard, although he counselled moderation iu religion, was for 
thorough measures in politics. At his instigation tbu Qucnsn sent 
Lady Jams Grey to the scaffold, although in tho play she answers 
his lirsi suggestion with the line, 

I mu English Queen, not Roman Emperor, 
which now, for an obvious reason, is the most telling lino in tho 
play. When Philip reached London, tho citizens, who had fancied 
him a monster, saw to their surprise a well-dressed gentleman 
who had learned with some difficulty to touch his cap in sulu- 
tutioii. .In tho winter there, were bulls at Court, of winch, 
by tho way, this play contains no truce, and ►Spanish noblemen 
with English ladies, and the indefatigable 11 tumid coached, 
as wo should now say, Philip in the arts of popularity; and it 
began to lie thought that Heaven would not have brought, about 
this grand marriage without intending that some good should 
come of it. But in May it appeared doubtlul whether Heaven had 
any purpose in the matter, although moved by prayers and pro¬ 
cessions, and by increased activity against heretics. Tho Queen 
sent letters to the justices of tho peace, directing them to deliver 
tho holders of erroneous opinions to tho Ordinary, “ to he bv him 
charitably travelled witlm!.’’ But it does not appear that Philip 
had any hand in this proceeding, and he usually acted under the 


him unite so closely, although reports toon reached her of hia 
miscellaneous licentiousness. She, poor woman, all the time 
believed that she Imd lost her husband's love and the favour of 
Heaven by the sin of Saul, and them tore I ho Amafekites of 
England should be no longer spared. So the burnings became more 
frequent, but her husband’s aversion was now undisguised; and, 
having lost (kilois to tho French, she was overwhelmed with 
sorrow and sickness, and she died, Tho world has seen few more 
nriwmbfo nuiu iagcs, and .such u drcaiy story could hardly make a 
good acting play. 


REVIEWS. 

LIFE OF U)KD MACAULAY.* 

{First Xotire.) 

]\/I R. TREVELYAN is fortunate in a subject which Wongs to 
l'l him by hereditary right. Lord Macaulay's writings ore 
familiar <0 the world, but little was known of Iris private character, 
and nothing of tho domestic relations which were to himself tho 
most important part of his life. In his later years he entered little 
into general society, and Iris few associates were for the most part 
older than himself. TInllam, Milmau, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Carlisle, and Bishop Wilberforco who belonged to a later gene¬ 
ration, have all passed away. A great literary reputation, still in 
its pristine freshness, necessarily creates interest in tho personal 
history of the author. Only a few survivors recollect distinctly 
the events of a public career which ended nearly thirty years ago; 
Students of oratory alone are accustomed to think of tho brilliant 
historian as one ol tho most eloquent speakers of his time. There 
is a novel pleasure in tho discovery tliat the bearer of a great and 
merited reputation was the kincUiost, the most affectionate, and 
tho most uusoltish of men. Lord Macaulay's public and private 
character was known to bo blameless; his tenderness, his con¬ 
stancy, his simple and healthy enjoyment of life, could not have 
been generally appreciated tul now. If Mr. Trevelyan is to be 
congratulated on the choice of his hero, Lord Macaulay also is 
fortunate iu his biographer. It is a happy accident wheu literary 
ability and taste coincide with the command of the necessary 
materials for the biography of a celebrated man. If Mir. Trevelyan 
had been a stranger, ne would have possessed many qualifications 
for his task; but he could never have attained the intimate know¬ 
ledge of his famous kinsman which began with hia own earliest 
childhood. It may perhaps be ^drawback to the biography as a 
work of art, that, in dealing: with Macaulay’s Parliamentary and 
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official oa*9cr t Mr, Trevelyan expresses strong and definite opinion** 
though liia language is Always temperate and fair; but the defect, if 
U is a defect,*!* anectfseftrycoosequenceof Mr.Trevetyaa’eporitioii and 
pursuits* If the person who is of all others best qualified to write 
the Life of Macaulay happens to be an active and earnest politician 
Wand a rising member of Parliament, his estimate of the political 
conflicts of the last generation cannot be expected to be colourless 
and neutral. 

From detailed literary criticism and eulogy Mr. Trevelyan 
wisely abstains. He is justified in noticing the transparent 
cloarnoes of style in which Macaulay excelled all competitors. 

It may be a question whether thoughtful intellects are not 
more irresistibly attracted by suggestive writers who leave some¬ 
thing to be divined by competent students. The admirer of 
Macaulay, on a second refilling of a passage or a volume, is some¬ 
times disappointed by finding that he learns nothing new: but, m 
a balance of critical considerations, it is better to express the whole 
of a thought, and to leave nothing to bo guessed. As Mr. Trevel¬ 
yan relates, a reader in a printing-office once respectfully suggested 
to Macaulay that there was one Henteuce in two volumes of which 
tins moaning could not be apprehended at n glance, A Northern 
manufacturer read tho first two volumes of the History aloud to 
his men after business hours ; and when the hist chapter was 
finished, one of the audienco moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Macaulay for writing a History which working-men could under¬ 
stand. The number of readers who taka pleasure in riddles is as 
one to ten thousand grateful recipients of digested thought and 
knowledge. fciiyle is the most characteristic product of intellect. 
Lord Macaulay wrote clearly because his knowledge was generally 
accurate, and his conclusions wore always definite, 'the manner¬ 
ism which critics remark iu his writings proceeded from the same 
cause. His excessive use of antithesis may perhaps bo explained 
by a tendency to resolve a perplexing doubt into two clear and 
contradictory propositions. The process was inapplicable to com¬ 
plex problems which admitted of no easy or distinct Interpreta¬ 
tion. Macaulay sometimes undertakes to reconcile his own 
description ol* an historical personage with ur.turns which fail to tit 
the rhetorical framework by his favourite formula, “ Such is tho 
inconsistency of.human nature.” In all such cases the confusion 
exists in tho mind of the observer, who may be well assured that 
qualities which co-exist are mutually compatible, and that in 
human nature there is no antithesis. Mr. Trevelyan quotes with 
implied approval Macaulay’s adoption of Johnson’s dogma, *• that 
an author whose works are likely to live in very unwise if he 
stoops to wrangle with detractors whoso works are certain to die. * 
The doc,trine may bo sound ‘when the criticism concerns literary 
merit; but it is wholly inapplicable to questions of historical j 
truth. The gravest fault with which Lord Macaulay can bo ! 
charged was the want of candour which he displayed in retiming ’ 
to correct errors which were in themselves pardonable and, ind* *nl, 
unavoidable. He trusted unfairly to the certainty that his own 
works would live, mid to the likelihood that the works of his critics 
would die. in some instances the calculation has already tailed. 
No capable judge adopt# Lord Macaulay’s version of ’Bacon's 
personal history against Mr. Hpedding’s, or fails to acknowledge 
the conclut-ive force of Mr. L’ogela vindication of Penn. A de¬ 
scendant of Sir Elijah Impoy, who injudiciously wrote a bulky 
volume in defence ot his ancestor, pointed out inaccuracies which 
havo never been corrected in the Life of Warren Hustings. Lord 
Macaulay had not the opportunity of retracting the errors which 
Mr. Forster has pointed out in his account of Swift’s early life. It 
is not to be supposed that iu those or other cusps of tho kind Lord 
Macaulay consciously persisted in error; but it would probably 
have been painful to him to disturb the convictions which he hod 
once positively formed. It would be unjust to attribute his ob¬ 
stinacy to literary conceit or to personal vanity, for he seems to 
have own unusually exempt from all weakness of the Lind. It is 
no discredit to a voluminous historian to be set right- ou isolated 
oints by those who huvo mado them tho objects of special study; 
ut the mental indnlenco which refuses to admit a more accurate 
view of truth in not a laudable quality. A great writer ought not 
to trust to his reputation to bear him harmless when he is justly 
open to criticism. 

Tho interest of Mr. Trevelyan’s biography begins with 
Macaulay’s infancy, and sustains itself to bis death. A slight 
sketch of his lather’s character and history forms An admirable in¬ 
troduction to the life of the more celebrated son. The virtuous 
austerity of the self-denying Puritan philanthropist contrasts well 
with the genial and joyous nature of Macaulay himself. Thoso 
who were host- qualified to judge regarded Zachary Macaulay as 
the most efficient antagonist of the slat e-trade and of slavery. To 
the groat business of Ids life ho sacrificed popularity aud fortune, 
nor was ho oven compensated by contemporary fame; but he never 
repined at his own ill fortune, nor did he envy tho celebrity of his 
coadjutors. A strong attachment between father and son was 
maintained in spite of entire incompatibility of character, of 
temperament, and of opinion. Macaulay always thought, with 
good reason, that ho was fortunate in his birth and nurture in a 
strict and thrifty household, in the midst of a circle of able men 
who were united by a common enthusiasm for the abolition of 
slavery. Like many eminent men, and like many who havo never 
become eminent, Macaulay was a precocious child. At three he 
was an eager reader of boObs; at four he explained his offer to 
Hannah More of some old spirits, by the remark that Robinson 
Crusoe was always taking old spirits. At eight or nine the boy 
•mated hie lefeioe by Writing hymnn|a tTnlvewsI History, and 


voluminous poems in imitation of Scott and of other poets whom 
he admired. He bocedio a good classical scholar at & small private 
school in Cambridgeshire, where he stayed till ho went to* Cam¬ 
bridge. At this time bis father intended to h?av« him the share 
of an oldest sou in a considerable fortune amassed in the African 
trade; but the accumulation soon afterwards dwindled, and 
eventually disappeared; and it was fortunate that Macaulay's 
classical Knowledge, notwithstanding his ignorance of mathematies, 
secured his election to a fellowship at Trinity in 1824. Two years 
afterwards ho was called to tho H»r, and joined th© Northern. Oir- 
cuit. l lo had not seriously studied law, and yet there is no stranger 
instance of the capricious uncertainty of professional success than 
liis total failure to obtain business. I Lis unequalled memory and 
his natural eloquence would have mack) him a groat advocate; and if 
he had found it worth while, he would soon have corrected his 
early deficiency of legal knowledge; but the attorneys of the North 
never discerned his capacity; and his total earnings at the Bar 
amounted to a single guinea for prosecuting n fowl-stealer. In 
1827 Lord Lyndhurst gave him au appointment as ikmismsimmt 
of Uaakruptey, which lie retained till, the office was abolished five 
| or six years afterwards. In 1826 he began his connexion with the 
Edinburgh Rcnirw with the woU-knowu article on Milton; in 1830 
Lord Lttnsdowno returned him for (Jalnu at a fortunate moment. 
His speeches on the fee limn Hill at once placed him iu the first 
rank of Parliamentary orators; and in 1832 his merits were 
inadequately recognized by an appointment as Commissioner of the 
Hoard of Control, and soon ulturwards as Secretary. A higher 
honour consisted in his election for Leeds in the first Reformed 
Parliament. In his official capacity ho assisted in passing tho 
West Indian Emancipation Bill; but at one stage, in accordance 
with his father’s convictions and his own, he placed his resignation 
in Lord Althorp's hands. During his short service at the Board of 
Control he chafed under the restraints of a subordinate position, 
oral he was strongly impressed with the necessity for en independent 
member of Parliament of possessing 11 pecuniary competence. For 
this reason, and also that he might bo enabled more efficiently to 
iiftsiat his family, he accepted in 1833 tho place of member of tbo 
Supreme Council in India. In this capacity he 0Heeled by the 
Penal Code th«» first of many great legislative improvements in 
which India lias anticipated England. Tie also became tho first 
President of the (•ommitteo of Fublic Instruction, and he took on 
active part in removing restrictions on the freedom of the press. 
Ilia superfluous energy limy ho measured by his own list of tho 
hooka w filch lie read in thirteen months of 1834 and 1835:— 

I have road JSsrhylus twice ; Sophocles twice ; Euripides once ; Titular 
CullinmiW; Apollonius JShodins ; Quintus Calaber ; Theocritus 
twice; Herodotus; Thucydides; almost all Xenophon's works; almost all 
Plato ; Aristotle’s Politics, and a go<jd deni of ids Organon, besides dipping 
elsewhere in him; the whole of Plutarch's Lives; about half of Lucian; 
two or three books of Athenians; Plautus twico ; Terence tvricuj Lucretius 
twico; Catullus; Tibullus ; Pro]*rtiue; Lui::ui; Smtuib ; Silius lluliciu; 
Livy; Velleius Paterculus; Snllii't ; C'a\w; and lazily ('ieejo. 1 have a 
little of Cicero left, but 1 shall linitli hiiu in a few day,-.. 1 :urt now deep ill 

Aristophanes and Lucian. 

Ho was at tin* sume time beginning German, and Ju» read parts of 
Chrysostom and Augustine, whoso stylo he irreverently described 
as that of a field preacher. 

J11 1838 Macaulay left India, having accomplished his object of 
obtaining un independent competence, which was augmented by a 
legacy from his undo, tumoral Oolin Macaulay. During bis stay in 
India his eldest sister, who had accompanied him, married Mr. 
Trevelyan, then the most rising of tbo young civilians; and he 
suifrwl deep affliction from the death of another sinter, Mrs. 
Cropper. Ilia Jjither died during his homeward voyage; but ho 
had the good fortune to bo accompanied by Mr. Trevelyan and his 
family, who afterwards, to his great delight, remainudpermanently 
in England. While ho was travelling in Italy in tlm following 
autumn he declined an ollbv by Lord Mel bourne of tho office of 
Judge Advocate; and, haring already conceived tho plan of Ids 
History, ho was inclined rather to a political than a literary 
life. Ho was at this time thirty-eight, or, as Mr. Trevelyan is 
pleased to say, not much past middle life. Successive ages as¬ 
sume a different aspect as they two regarded from tho Eastern 
or the Western ride. In tho following year Macaulay's scheme 
of life was temporarily altered by his election for Edinburgh, 
and Ills acceptance of the office of Secretary of War with a 
seat in the Uabinet. Immediately after hit» accession to office 
the venial slip of dating a letter to his constituents from 
Windsor Castle exposed him to exaggerated ridicule and ground¬ 
less abuse. Tho incident is only worth noticing for his own 
comment, many years Afterwards, on tin* happiness of a life in 
which tho trivial blunder mid its consequences were among bis 
gravest misfortunes. During his teuuro of office lie sustained his 
early fame as a Parliamentary speaker, nod ha continued to write 
for the Edinburgh Review. Tho brilliant Essays cm Olivo and 
Warren Hastings boiong to this period. No other Minister was 
probably an well content when Lord Melbourne’s Government was 
driven from office in 1841. lie immediately resumed tho History; 
lw published the Lay# of Ancient Jtwm which had been begun in 
India; and he was driven against his will by AmericAnjpiracie* to 
republish his Essays written for the Edinburgh* in Lord John 
RusseU’e Administration of 1846 he held the sinecure post of Pay- 
, mASter-General; but at the general election of 18ft } he lost his 
1 seat for Edinburg, and consequently retired for tbo last time from 
j office. In 1848 the first two volumes of his great work were pub- 
| fished, with the mult of raising his literary reputation to the 
• highest point, and of adding largely to his fortune. In 1852 the 
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ey of Edinburgh retrieved the error which had been 
,.iriutted in 1847 by spontaneously electing Macaulay: but Ms 
nterest in contemporary politics had by this time subsided, and 
bis health begun to break. He spoke, however, amid general 
applause, on the India Bill, and his authority and plausible argu¬ 
ment induced the House of Commons to adopt the competitive 
system of appointment to the Civil Service. Tn 1856, in conse¬ 
quence of the state of his health, ho resigned his seat fer Edin¬ 
burgh, and in the following year he gratefully accepted a peerage on 
the recommendation of Lord Palmerston. About the same tune he 
received from his publishers a single cheque for 20,000/. in 
port payment of the proceeds of the second instalment of his 
History. From 1841 to 1856 he had lived pleasantly in the 
Albany, and from that time to his death at Holly Lodge on 
Cauipocn Hill. At all times lie found domestic sociotv in the 
house of his sister, to whosu children he was warmly attached. He 
fell as a heavy blow the departure of Sir 0 . Trevelvnn to India as 
Governor of Madras in 1859. The family wort' to ibllow in a few 
months, and he could scarcely hope to see them again. His health 
at this time was breaking fast, and before the dreaded separation 
occurred, ho died suddenly and without pain on the 28th of 
December, 1859. Of his character, tastes, and habits, os they are 
vividly described by Mr. Trevelyan, it will be more convenient to 
speak on another occasion. 

(To be continued .) 


WHEELER'S HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


I N this fourth volume Mr. Wheeler enters upon un entirely new 
period of history, which it would have boon well for his litersry 
fame if he had left alone. At Any rato it would have Wen better 
for him to have waited until he had acquired a more accurate and 
better digested knowledge of Mussulman India than this volume 
exhibits. Uis previous volumes on the history of ancient India 
gained him some credit. They did not show great scholarship or 
deep research; but the results of the authors reading and observa¬ 
tion were set forth in a clear, lively style, and an obscure portion 
of history was laid open to unprofessional readers. Mr. Wheeler 
seems to have been carried away by his success. In the volume 
before us he is often over-smart, his little faults have be¬ 
come great aud glaring, and he writes more with the reck¬ 
less dash of a Special Correspondent than in the tone of 
a sober-minded historian. We are no lovers of the dry and 
dismal, we have no objection to an authors enlivening his 
narrative with his own ideas and speculations; bm in history we 
do object to ideas being stated as if they were facts, and opinions 
laid down as.ascertained and settled truths. Mr. Wheeler has all 
a Frenchman's love for an idea. When he catches ono he cherishes 
aud pels it until he is quite carried away, aud is regardless of the 
consequences. 80 we have daring generalisations, false identifica¬ 
tions, imperfect or unimportant analogies, and discoveries of sup¬ 
posed reasons or influences which either exist not At all or have too 
much importance attached to them. 

A startling passage in the preface gave us timely notice of the 
sort of thing to be expected:— 

It will bernwu [says Mr. Wheeler] In tlie course of the pr, M-nt volume 
that the Moghulsintro a striking r«*m*blnnc« to the Vedic Aryans ; that 
the Moghul £uq>tre in India between the sixteenth find eighteenth cen¬ 
turies was prtfb&bly only a repetition of what has been apparently going 
on in India through unrecorded ages; that the Moghul empire in India 
was only thd last link in a chain of empire* whu-h begun in the. remotest 
antiquity. In other words}it will be seen that the Vudie Aiyans were 
Moghuls; thAlAttyka and Akber sprang from the same stock ns the wor¬ 
shippers of the Vedic gods. 

The toaaons for this extraordinary opinion arc slated humra&rily in 
p. 123, thus:— 

The religion of the Moghuls of the thirteenth century bore a significant 
resemblance to that of the Hindus. There was [Theirs was ?J a primitive 
rcligiou which was essentially Vedic. They presented food ana wiue to the 
four quarter* of the earth in honour of tire, air, water, and ghosts. They 
act tip domestic idols in their movable hou*c*; they propitiated them in 
like manner. They poured libations on the earth! amt also on the horse. 
They practised divination with burnt rams’ horns. Tiny had priests like 
Br&lunaujs, who were skilled in astronomy, foretold cclqws, aud east nativi¬ 
ties. They also had dirty saints resembling Hindu \ ogis, who performed 
miracles by virtue of their sanctity arid penances. 


Mr. 'Wheeler bad got his idea. He could ace these resemblances, 
but he did not discern of how little value they are. Hindus and 
Moghuls are not the only races among which these and similar prac¬ 
tices prevail; but even if the like of these things hod never been 
known before, are they in themselves so peculiar, so essentially 
different from all that has been elsewhere found, that they suggest 
a very strong presumption of one common origin, and repel alto¬ 
gether the supposition of independent development P Were there 
nothing to be said on the other side, such analogies os those might 
perhaps bo accepted as suggestive, but certainly not as conclusive 
evidence. If Mr. Wheeler hnd been able to control his hobby¬ 
horse, lie would have remembered that there is no fact which phil¬ 
ology and ethnology have made more clear than that the Aryans 
and the Moghuls are typical of widely distinct branches of the 
neat human family. In face of this tact, such points of resem¬ 
blance as he has adduced are not worthy of a moment's considera¬ 
tion, and we would advise him to ponder well before he proceods 
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with his projected work on the Moghul origin of the Hind* 

^ 3 ut Mr. Wheeler professes to strengthen his argument by com¬ 
paring Asoka and Akber. Let us see what he makes of this:— 

Asoka was putting down revolt in the Punjab when his father died; bo 
was Akber. Asoka was occupied for years in conquering and consolidating^ 
his empire; so was Akber. Asoka conquered oil India to the north of the 
Nerbuuda ; so did Akber. Asoka was tolerant of oilier religions; so was 
Akber. Asoka went against the priests ; so did Akber. Asoka taught a 
religion of hi.* own ; so did Akber. Asoka abstained from flesh meat; so 
did Akber. lu the end Asoka look refuge in Buddha, the Law and the 
Assemblyj in the end Akber recited the formula of IslamThore is but 
ono Hod and Muhammad is Ids prophet. 


Ono point of identity has been overlooked. Aaoka's name begins 
with A, so does Akter’s. Exception might be taken to severftl of 
the premisses so categorically laid down; but, taking them as thoy 
are presented, they uo very little towards helping the argument 
that the Aryans and the Moghuls ure the same race, and but few 
men will be disposed to concur with Mr. Wheeler when he affirms 
that “ the likeness between Akber and Asoka is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in history.” It is but fair to say that, after 
expressing this opinion aud specifying all tho supposed points of 
analogy, he goes on to add, “ Some of these coincidents an' mere 
accidents ”—an opinion in which we entirely agree; but when he 
arrived at this just conclusion, he ought to have blotted out the 
argument he had built upon the accidents. 

The early chapters of the work are of course derived from 
Mussulman writers. The narrative is short and pointed, too short 
perhaps for readers who havo no previous knowledge of the subject; 
out it is very readable, and occasionally graphic and picturesque. 
We observe that Mr. Wheeler repeats the old story of tho Afghans 
bciug the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes. This is ono of those 
articles of belief which, though oft refuted; reassert themselves 
with undiminished vitality. Affinity or difference of language 
ought to settle the matter, and we thought that the difference 
had been effectually shown, and notably by tho late Lord Strang- 
ford. Mr. Wheeler makes Kutb-ud-din. the first of tho “ Slave 
Kings,” 0110 of his favourites, and classes him among the four 
Sultans whom ho thinks the only ones “ deserving of remem¬ 
brance” in the course of three centuries. Tho distinguishing 
merit* of this monarch are not obvious, nor arc they recounted. 
We cannot sec, cither, why the dynasty of the Slave Kings should 
be called the dynasty of Kutb-ud-din. He was a slave who suc¬ 
ceeded his master, and he himself was succeeded by another slave 
of the same master. Mr. Wheeler says, “ They had boon purchased 
as slaves, they had served as slaves, And then they had risen to 
| favour und usurped tho throne. It is, however, difficult to draw 
any inference from the circumstance.” It is useless to seek lor 
inferences and undercurrents when Hie course of events is 
clear and unmistakable. In default of available heirs to tho 
throne, the reins of power fell into the hands of these men os the 
fittest and the strongest. They were tho most prominent and 
powerful mcii at the death of their masters, ana their servile 
origin was n mere accident. Mr. Wheeler often finds, or thinks he 
finds, analogies between events which have happened under fortuor 
Governments and other events which have occurred, or which he 
thinks likely to occur, under our own, and here and there lie utters 
a note of somewhat mysterious warning. In the thirteenth century 
the Kliilji sovereigns “ carried their arms into the Dekhau and 
tho Peninsula; they formed closer connexions with Hindus than 
any previous Sultans. Tim result was a Hindu revolt against the 
Mussulman yoke, which foreshadowed the Mutiuy of 1857, and in 
every way demands a careful study.” Them was a successful revolt 
ttgaiiwt u foreign Government in the first instance, an unsuccessful 
mutiny iu tho second; beyond this it is difficult to see any relation 
between them, or to understand how one foreshadowed the other. 

The undent history of India divides itself into well-defined 
distinct eras—the Vedic, lirahinanicul, liuddhislical, &c. in 
imitation of this, in tho present volume, 


the history of Mussulman India has been divided into four periods; they 
correspond to four nt.*q?es in the development of the religion of the Koran ; 
the bunnf, the Shiah, the Sufi, and tho Surml revival, . . . Another divi¬ 
sion is the separation of the Mussulman period from thu Moghul period. .,» 
'I'lie Moghul period lias wrongly been called Mussulman. Neither Akber, 
nor hut non Juhungfr, nor his grandson Shah Jelute, has the slightest claim 
to be called Musuuhunna. 


These divisions ure in a great degree fanciful, and tho differences, 
of religion on which Mr. Wheeler lays bo much stress bad little or 
no distinctive influence upon tho destinies of tho country. It is 
true that scarcely anything is heard about the Sliias in the earliest 

g ;*riod. When wo come to the revolt of the Deckun we meet with 
bias ; still it was not a 8kia revolt, as Mr. Wheeler colls it, but a 
revolt against a feeble central government by strong men in outlying 
provinces. Some of the successful rebels and their successors were 
Shins, others were not; lust of power was tho moving principle, 
not religious animosity. There is no pretence for saying that the 
kingdoms of Hie Dcekan sprang from 8hfa influences, or that they 
were governed entirely upon 8hia principles. There was no doubt 
great laxity in religious matters among the Moghul emperors, but, 
excepting Akber, aud for a port only of his reign, they were 
professed Muhammadans, and their government was that of a 
Muhammadan State. Jah&ngir makes a show of religion in his 
Autobiography, and the alternative of “ Death or tho Faith” which 
Shah Jehaii ottered to the Christian prisoners of Hugli ought to 
have secured him from a charge of apostacy. These monarchs were 
not good Mussulmans, but Hi* re have been many Christian * sove¬ 
reigns who were very tied ^hrfcflans^-su^i indeed ae we often bear 
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colled “no Christiana.” If Mr. Wheeler's words ore to he token in 
this limited sense, we in the main agree with him: hut then we 
shall have to look with vwy indulgent eyes down the long list of 
Sultans of Hind and yet find only few who can be called good 
Mussulmans, 

iOPthe reign of Jah&ugfr Mr. Wheeler has used tho “ Autobio¬ 
graphy ” of that monarch. Hut there are two works laying claim 
to that title. One of them, whether it was actually written by 
him or not, received a distinct mark of his recognition. The other 
has no Buch approval to show. Both works have been translated 
into English and are equally occossible, yot Mr. Wheeler uses the 
unautheuticated one, and on tho strength of it makes Jahangir a 
witness against himself. Another writer of inferior grade receives 
such injustice from Mr. Wheel; v that it may be safely said that 
ho knows very little of tho author whom he denounces as fulsome 
and a flatterer. Men beat acquainted with tho Persian historians 
have placed IkMK Kh&n among the most truthful and trustworthy 
of them, and it is unfair to stigmatize him, as Mr. Wheeler has 
done, upon a siugle passage, which certainly admitA of an explana¬ 
tion which his censor has not discovered. 

For the reigns of Jah&ngfr and his successor. Shah Jehfin, Mr. 
Wheeler has made great uso of the writings of European travellers 
in India. Bernier's travels and Roe’s mission have been often 
cited bofore, but there are many others whose writings afford in¬ 
cidental notices of great value. A publication of the collected 
works of these travellers or a careful selection from them would 
throw much light upon tho period to which they relate. Mr. 
Wheeler has done good service by his researches and by the 
many passages he lias quoted. We venture to think, liowover, 
that he has placed too implicit a trust in them. “ Travellers 
often see strange things,” and many might consider this ob¬ 
servation applicable to some of our Indian travellers. But putting 
this aside, and admitting that all their accounts of things which 
came under their personal observation are correct, yet how much is 
Uhen left! These men had everything to learn, without any pre¬ 
vious preparation. The languages, the customs, tho laws, the 
administration of the countiy were all new to them. How 
many errors must they have made, how often must they have 
gained only limited and onesided information! For many of 
their stories about tho inner life of tho uolaccs and harems 
and the private doings of tho princes ana nobles they must 
have depended on the gossip and scandal of the day. We may 
trust the good faith of tho reporters, but are their reports to bo 
believed ? Evidence such os theirs requires jealous consideration, 
and a careful weighing of probabilities on both sides. Mr. Wheeler 
seems to have been free from all hesitation, and to have accepted 
as true all that ho cites. I vet us seo the result. In the reign of 
Jahangir a nian named Mah&bat Kluln played a conspicuous part. 
From a private soldier he row to be tho chief noble of tho empire. 
J&h&ngir became a mere tool in the hands of his queen, Nur 
Jeh&n, and Mah&bat Khan was disgraced. Tho proud soldier was 
not content to be thwarted by a woman. At the head of & body 
of Rajpoots he made a sudden attack upon Jahangir's camp, and 
carried him off', a not unwilling prisoner. Mr. Wheeler says:— 

Mah&bat Kh&n was a Rajpoot; ho commanded Rajpoots; bo showed 
himself on all occasions to bo a Rajpoot, ilia loyalty to Jahdugir under 
the strongest provocations was an instinct in his Rajpoot nature, it shows 
the marked superiority of the Rajpoot to (ho Moghul. 

The authority for M&b&bat KMn's Ilajpoot origin is Herbert, one 
of the English travellers, and Tod, the Rajpoot chronicler, whose 
scarce volumes we have not at hand to refer to. Mr. Wheeler 
says, “ Jah&ngir, in his Autobiography, says that ho (Mahdbut) was 
an Afghan, lie must refer to some other Mah&bat Khan.” Tod 
may have referred to some other Mahabat, but Jahangir certainly 
did not. lie describes him as Zamdnu I leg, son of Ghayur Beg 
of K&bul, who had served him when a prince, had been honoured 
with the title of Mahabat Kh&n, and been mado paymaster. This 
is specific enough, and is confirmed by tho Maa&ir ul Umard, tho 
Peerage of the Moghul dynasty. When Mr. Wheeler finds Mah&bat 
Kh&n promoted to he ivh&n-KhAu&n, or premier noble ? he feels 
“ the statement perplexing,” but does not see the necessity of re¬ 
considering his own strongly worded statement. “Rajpoots,” ho 
says, “ would obey no one but their own Raja.” But Mah&bat 
Kh&n was not the first nor the last thoroughbred Mahomedan that 
has commanded Rajpoots. Mr. Wheeler has not observed the pre¬ 
cautions which Moh&h&t Kh&n took to secure the fidelity of the 
Rajpoots who served him. lie had bound them by an oath, and 
haa carried “ the wives and families of many of them with them, 
so that, if driven to extremity, they would light to extremity for 
their lives and honour.” This makes it perfectly clear that he was 
not their Raja. Like tho Highlanders and other people among whom 
the clannish instinct is strong, tho Rajpoots were ready to follow 
their chiefs without knowing or caring much for the quarrel in 
which they fought, or the general under whose supreme command 
they served. Akber’s policy in gaining over tho chiefs was of in¬ 
estimable service to him and his successors, and helped to many a 
victory. But they were troublesome people to deal with. Su&h 
Jeh&u, at this very time we are speaking of, lost a great battle 
through the wilfalness of one of his Rajpoot adherents. 

Mr? Wheeler brings a dreadful charge ag&iust Akber, which he 
has apparently taken from one of the travellers, hut ho does uot 
give any reference. He says:— 

rAkterl had another way of getting rid of hto enemlc* which Is revolting 
to civilization. He MP* a P ui '*» I,ei ‘ in *>“ W- 1,B oar.iod « box with three 
Compaitinputs-Hoiie for betel; another for■ digretW* pjjjai a thud for 
poiaoneripms* No one dared to refuse to eat what was * him by tho 



Fddlsh&b; tho offer was esteemed an honour. How many were poisoned 
ms 8uocosw)iJ aknOWn ‘ prftctic * WM * n f®*! 1°*°* during tho rftign dt 

This boars such a suspicions resemblance to the atones about 
J™® Italian poisoners as at once to excite incredulity. The story, 
if heard at all, must have formed part of the gossip Of the day; 
for it is quite incredible that any traveller could have aoquired 
accurate personal knowledge of such a matter. Akber was, aa 
Mr. Wheeler describes him, “ generous and forgiving.” In his 
wrath he was sometimes cruel; uut cool, deliberate poisoning was 
utterly opposed to what is generally known cf his nature, and at 
variance with all that lias been written about him. One of the 
historians of his reign wns a bigoted Mussulman, who was his 
rancorous enemy, and never failed to say an evil word when he 
could. But he brings no such charge os this. Surely this story 
has been too hastily adopted, with too great a liking for point¬ 
ing in tho darkest colours. 

The censures which we have felt compelled to pass on this 
book have been written reluctantly. Mr. Wheeler is a clever 
writer, and capable of bolter things. Ho has apparently written 
in haute, and without due preparation. But that is no excuses. 
The fault seems to lie yet deeper, lie is evidently a man of quick 
perception and hasty judgment, whose feelings exercise an undue 
influence over him, and load him to conclusions before his mate¬ 
rials have been thoroughly examined. 


ROWELL'S HISTORY OP TAXES.* 

M R. DOWELL tells ns in his preface that “ the style of writing 
used ” in his book “is lighter than that usually adopted in treat¬ 
ing a fiscal subject; bul the reader should not infer from that attempt 
in his service any want of care in regard to accuracy.” It would 
follow from this that, in Mr. Dowell's belief, lightness of style is 
an “ attempt in the reader’s service.” Our experience is exactly 
the contrary. Wo believe that there is eome stuff in Mr. Dowell, 
and that his book has been written with some “ care in regard 
to accuracy.” But we have found the lightucss of his style of 
writing anything but a service to the reader. It has sometimes 
made us half incUnod to shut up the book. A fiscal subject need 
not bo dull; several fiscal subjects aro treated in the course of 
Lord Macaulay’s History in a way which is anything but dull. 
Who does not remember the hearth-money, the early stages of the 
art of banking, the beginnings of the National DebtP Now we do 
not expect Mr. Dowell to write like Lord Macaulay; but he might 
have come nearer to it if ho had not set out. with a fixed determina¬ 
tion to be lively. Fiscal matters, like all other greve matters, may be 
made interesting by those who nave the skill to make them so; but 
they are not made interesting when the author frisks and capers and 
throws up his heels of malice prepense. A certain degree of decent 
gravity is not out of place in doaling with such matters. There is 
something solemn about even an ordinary bank; aud wears sure that, 
could we have gono with Bishop Richard of London and seen the 
earliest recorded Tom Brown (Mngister Thomas cognomento 
Brunus) silting in King Henry's Exchequer, our soul would have 
been bowed down with reverence. Perhaps with Mr. Dowell; who 
dates from the Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, familiarity 
with these things may have bred contempt. We would fain speak 
to him in a parable. He himself tells the story of the personage 
whom King Edward, Queen Edith—whom, by the way, he oddly 
turns into Eleanor—and Earl Harold saw dancing upon the money¬ 
bags. Wo know of no other precedent for such extreme lightness 
of manner in dealing with a fiscal subject. And wo are sure tbit, 
on reflection, Mr. Dowell will no longer think the performance 
one which it is at all becoming to imitate. 

It is plain tb&t Mr. Dowell nas taken a good deal of pains with 
his subject, and that, though ho has not quite got rid of the notion 
that a nook is a book, he has to a great extent gone to tho best 
sources. Mr. Dowell discoursing of taxes is at any rate much 
better than a Cabinet Minister, past or present,. discoursing of 
Emperors. It is cheering in such times to see a public officer of any 
kind really working at the history of his own subject. Only it is 
a pity that Mr. Dowell was stirred np by Borne evil genius, most 
likely his exemplar Tempore Iteyis J&iwanli, to fancy that he 
must needs bo lively. He begins with a scrap of MoliAre in the 
first half-page; he has two scraps of English verse in the next 
page; here is a bit of llorico, here a bit of Isaiah; here we axe 
told that “ the following lines of Seneca are said to have produced 
a deep effect on the mind of Columbus,” aud we accordingly get 
the passage, which everybody knows, about “ nec sit torris ultima 
Thule.” But perhaps Mr. Dowell’s greatest exploit in tho way of 
quotation is when, just after having set up Charles the Fust’s 
standard aL Nottingham, bo adds;— 

Without departure from the course yf the narrative, as confined to tbs 
history of taxation in thin country, we may, in progress, put fbrth a hand 
and cull by the way a (lower, if the reader will allow the expression, from 
under Italian skies. 

No sensible reader will allow Any such expression, or look upon it 
as any attempt in his service, when Mr. Dowell goes on to quote 
a page or more about taxation at Florence, “ according V 4 
Sismoudi.” Most tilings with Mr. Dowell are “ according to * 
somebody, and it does not always seem to make much difference 

* A Sketch of the History of Taxes in England from 'the F.atSaei Tima 
to the JPr**ni Bay. By Stephen Dowell. VoL 1 . To tbs Civil W«, 
1644. London: Longmans & Co. 1S76. 
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to him whether it ia “ according lo Stubbs " or only “ according to 
liuinc." In short, Mr. Dowell cannot bo happy fora whole page 
without quoting somebody; only it is too bad when, in quoting 
lrom tho Peterborough Chronicles one of those passages which 
everybody must quote once in his life, the description of the nine¬ 
teen years of anarchy, Mr. Dowell carefully translates it into high- 
polite. 

Yet the vice of quotation hardly equals in enormity the vice of 
allusion and tho vico of interrogation, of both of which Mr. 
Dowell is very fond. He draws a picture of u knight, who 
has gone to tho crusade, and he- asks, “ Who. when he, the btroug 
xruin armed, was beyond the seas, was lo take cure of goods and 
■enflfle and fair Uuhje $ ” We had really thought that this hist, bit 
of frisky spelling was confined to those local antiquaries who seem 
to think that there ia something cither learned or lively or saueli- 
munions, wo are not euro which, in spelling the eastern part of a 
great church tho “ Lmlye chapel.” fcio we get another lino frisk 
when the Suladin tithe draws near, and brings with it n discussion 
mi tho taxation of movables. Tho knight’s foe suggests tho knight, 
and the knight suggewLs tho supposed virtues of chivalry ; so wc 
have an outburst loading to a quotation, but followed by a com- 
*nent breathing tho practical wisdom which is doubtless* learned 
in the Inland Revenue Oiliuo, Somerset lloute : — 

Tbs king's writ to a tonant-irwhief ran “per fid'»m ul lignntiam quam 
lu.bis ilebcai” j true answer, os Ixjsowwd his fealty, was ri'ijuiml fr»mi nuhle 
knight; and to speak tho truth—lim SpnrLnu rule—ivasever a iruiduii; nre- 
■cept of chivalry. 

This i'i a shaniefnl thing for men to lie. 

^Moreover, land cannot ho eormesded from view ; and in those days the ap- 
pii'-vinirtto annual value nf a man’s puS'C^imis in land was probably un vciy 
diuicult calculation to those who scrutinized tho n turus. 

Hut them in also room for Quotation, allusion, and interrogation in 
dealing with smaller people than those who held in chief of the 
Icing by knight service:— 

Jiut in the cure of the tenant in socage, the more agriculturist, would his 
return of his hornet), and cows, and sheep, and pigs bo trustworthy ? Would 
Oniric, the Saxon franklin, euro accurately to inventory cattle, and good* 
for the purposes of the Norman lux-gatherer? And how could his return 
he checked by ahcrUl' and justice ? Whut answer would (lurth givo when 
it came to the point, itud the hbcal quealion win put. “ Die mild, Daiuctn, 
cujuni pee us ? ’’—'fell me, skupheitl, whose herd is this ? 

When wc get into the quarters into which Mr. Dowell has now led 
•ue, we are at least thankful tu be spared any reference to the swine 
•and the sheep which got Norman names after they were dead. But 
.“Mr. Dowell has here given us another spoiling of tho mysterious 
“ Saxon franklin.” Did Scott by bin ' ( - dric ” mean “Uerdic,” 
•or what P Mr. Dowells “ Oniric ” seems to ho a kind of hall¬ 
way house. In another place Mr. Dow ell gets on tho history of 
towns, whore we get more quotations alter il fashion which shows 
that two good things mingled together do not always make u third 
{rood thing:— 

“ Hero too had been splendid cities, Christian churches, noble public 
work'), uud private numaioiis,*’writes rrolchhor Stubbs, fr^.m whose udiuir- 
■able work on l bn Constitutional History of Lugltuiri u considerable portion 
of I he next page or two is derived. The reader cannot but recall the 
lilies:— 

14 Adtle tot egrvgias urbes, oporumquo labuicin, 
lot congusta mauu pnrruptis oppidu anxts.” 

Professor Stubbs is true in his way, and Virgil i* true in hia way, 
fcut tho two put together malic something which is not true. No 
reader who has ever compared England and Italy would think of 
recalling the bit of Virgil after the bit of Stubbs; for Virgil, 
speaking ol‘ Italy, gives a description which is applicable to Italy, 
but which is not applicable to England. The hill-fort grown into**- 
town, so common in Etruria and Lutiuxn, so common in part 
of Gaul, is in Britain almost unknown. The words of Virgil which 
■exactly describe so many Italian sites could not bo applied Without 
a little stmiuiug oven to Exeter and Lincoln. 

In short, through the whole of Mr. Dowells book, thf danco 
which is performed on the money-bags so constantly catches the 
*ye that we can hardly see the money-bags themselves. Yet we 
bulieve that the money-bags are there alter all. Wo believe that 
Mr. Dowell really has taken a good deal of pains with his subject- 
only, under sqm© strange notion of malting his subject attractive) 
he has done his best to aide it under a mass of irrelevant sLuff put 
In simply to look sprightly. Ha begins bv a long apology, with 
many quotations, for beginning at tho beginning ; and then he 
begins before tho beginning; for what lias “ Ancient Bri¬ 
tain ’'—even though derived from Brutus or from the irpvrowW* 
io do with the history of taxation in England? “Pronuth* 
Roman Conquest of Britain to the Norman Conquest of England ” 
'lean odd division; yet both the wording of it and the chapter 
Itself show that Mr. Dowell has rend something, lie has got up his 
Danegeld and such matters creditably, and he has worked hard at 
his Madox. But he still mistakes the onu Pipe-roll of Henry tho 
E'irat for a Pipe-roll of Stephen; and, what is much graver, in 
tho very act of quoting Prolessor Stubbs's demonstration to 
the contrary, he still belioves, Blactatone-like, that a “.feudal 
system” was “ introduced ” at Borne time, seemingly at the great 
Qftffidt of Salisbury. And so wo go on to scutage and earucAgo 
and tallage and such like grave matters, which peep out here 
and there among the quotations and the bits of liveliness. 
There must, we suppose, he something funny, though we cannot 
•ee it, iu turning “armiger quidam, dicing ifobertus Gamenurius,” 
f® W* Xtishangcr calls the man who set five to Boston in 1288, 
Into Mr. Tk&am Chamberlain, a gentleman of some note*” Mr. 
Dowell makes him assemble his f riends under p retence of s' 


; tournament, which may perhaps be in some other acchant, hut 
, is not in Itohaiigor, tho only one that he refers to, where wo arc 
not told how Robert's “ complices vore dtcmoniaoi ’’came together. 
But this endless frisking and jerking simply wearies us out long 
before we have reached the civil war of the seventeenth century, 
to which Mr. Dowell professes to guide us. We got fortiHfr- 
money somehow, wo did not exactly know how; and then anno 
tbo neHiug up of tho standard, which made Mr. Dowell pluck the 
(lower Iroru under Italian skies. 

If we ai-o doing Mr. Dowell any injustice, it is really his 
own fault. As in duly bound, wo made a vigorous effort to 
got. through the serious parts of his book. But our strength 
failed'its; tho fun had worn us out. We fully believe that 
tlu*rt> is somo stuff in Mr. Dowell’s book. If ho will send us 
another copy, or another editiou, or another volume, without any 
jokes, without any quotations save from actual authorities, some¬ 
thing plain and straightforward that one can read calmly, like a 
Pipe-roll or Kclluuus Domesday Illustrated, without bring jerked 
up and down in every page, we shall by that time perhaps havo 
got over the sad effects of Iris merrimunt, and we may be able to 
deal wiLh him as a serious writer. 


BISHOP SUM NICE.* 

T HE present is an age of biographies. The number of books 
of this kind with which we have been supplied during the 
last few yours is enough to maku one desjioir oi human progress. 
So many persons hu\o boen taken away who appear, under the 
skilful treatment of their biographers, to be altogether unlike 
their survivors, that tho man may bo pardoned who thinks 
that, tho world is in a fair way to ruin for lack of meat men 
to rule nnd guide iL. There really must bo somo limit. In 
whom tho authority ahull bo vested of drawing the line which 
shall vxcludo the commonplace wo cannot any; but until some 
such censorship is exercised, we can only bo on our guard against 
the exaggeration which is tho special snare of the biographer, and 
naturally m when the .subject of his labours has boon connected 
with bmi by kinship and affection. Having carefully read tho 
book before us from beginning to end, wo have more than once 
been puzzled to answer tbo question which persistently presented 
itself to our mind, Why was such a book written at all? Bishop 
yunmer wns an eminently respectable prelate, but beyond tho fact 
of his having become a bishop at the unusually early age of thirty- 
six, nnd continued to hold hia see until ho was in his eightieth 
year, wo can see nothing in his career deserving especially to be 
chronicled. The highest ecclesiastical personage in these realms 
Bttid on a recent public occasion that the most exalted positions 
in tho English Church were not pained exclusively by merit, but 
that luck had a good deal to do with it. Bishop Humnor, at any 
rate, was pre-eminently a lucky mail. The son of a country rector, 
without University distinction, ho became a bishop and dean at 
thirty-six, having previously held two canouries; and for forty 
years he filled the historic seo of Winchester, being the last of 
its Prince Bishops who enjoyed its lomly revenues without the 
control of Ecclesiastical Commissioners* or the “ sweet, simpli¬ 
city " of a fixed income. Tho “wisdom, zeal, power, und Christian 
lo\ u ’’ which his biographer claims for him were no doubt his In 
tho measure and degree in which nil Christian ministers of blameless 
life possess them j but wo cannot gather from his biography that 
they were found iu Bishop ISuiuuer in any exceptional measure. 
V\ o have uo doubt that there have been hundreds and thousands 
of conscientious clergymen serving in the Church of England 
during tho lifetime of their more fortunate contemporary, in so 
degree bis inferiors either in mental or moral qualities, bat who 
have passed away and found no fates Sneer because their lot was 
cast in tho shade. 

Mr. Sumner scorns to have boon not only fortuuate, hut even 
fi-ora bis boyhood to have borne himself iu a way that made 
if not exactly popular, yet a person of consideration. Wepass over 
tho inevitable goody stories of his childhood, from which no few 
biographers can refrain, and which Mr. Sumner is the more 
inexcusable for retailing inasmuch as bo rejoices .that “few re cor ds 
of hia early years remain.” At Eton ho had for his intimate 
friends the future judges Patteson and Coleridge; they were 
his seniors, and left school before him, but in 1809 Coleridge 
wrote to ratteoon, You found Sumner prince of tike 
just *8 amisrfite and respectable as ever, but not so happy, for 
he is miserably left alone by our departure.” At the age 
of twenty Mr. Huwner entered Trinity College. Cambridge, and 
in tho usual course took his B.A. degree; his 
career, as respectable in all ways as his schoolboy course had been, 
hud served to sow the seed of his future success in life, for he 
mado friends with Lord Mount Charles and Lord Reancis Oonymr- 
ham, sons of the Marquess of Conyngham. Eveaything traded to 
smooth his path; the Marquess ashed him to travel with Ms sons 
for two years, promising him a living or an equivalent at the end 
of that time. The young tutor was still a layman, and protracted 
ramblings on the Continent did not seem to be the meet efflcndoits 
means of preparing himaelf for the position of a ioneficed clergy¬ 
man ; but a pliant prelate of Norwich was found ready to «dam 
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without the legal title, and the young deaeun and bit pupils' 
set out on their travels. At Geneva he met his future wife, and 
thisj^atiged his plans at once; he now looked to returning to 
EngfiKd, and in 1816 ho was settled at Higliclere as curate, with 
a house full of pupils. Even here his luck stood by him. To 
some young men possessing no University distinction such a 
curacy as liighclere, with six pupils at 250/. per annum apiece, 
might have seemed a sufficiently good rcstiag-placo 5 hut this life 
was described by his brother, who in his turn became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as “enduring hardness/’ und tho prospect 
of immediate promotion led the same brother to write:—“The 
same light which the obscurity of a curacy has not concealed will 
equally, 1 dare predict, prove itself a light from heaven, now that 
it shall shine more publicly in tho sight of men.” The whole 
family, so far as we can judge from the correspondence, formed a 
mutual admiration society ; they practised infinite courtesy among 
themselves, and seem to have nad a very pleasant sense of their 
own superiority, individually and collectively. The live years 
of hardness at Hip holer© were onco nearly interrupted by the 
offer of an endowed school at Enniskillen, with an assured income 
of 1,800/. per annum. The matter was duly weighed, und the 
offer was declined; yet in two years’ time, when it was supposed 
that a stall at 3 t. George’s, Windsor, was about to be conferred on 
him, Mr. Hummer received a letter from his uncle, containing the 
ibllowing comfortable words:—“Thus has your conscientious 
decision relative to the Irish pro ferment boon rewarded even in this 
life." 

80 it was that virtue was rewarded more substantially than is 
always the case. Mr. Sumner’s first pupils seem to have been 
models of gratitude; they never forgot their tutor, and now that 
they were nigh in the favour of George IV. and attached to the 
Royal Household, they endeavoured to make. Mr. Sumner partaker 
of their exaltation. The result of their representations was 
that Mr. Sumner was summoned to Brighton, dined with the 
King the same night, and after dinner was kept, for three 
hours in conversation by His Majesty. What it was that 
impressed the King we are not told*, but tho Royal dis¬ 
cover of spirits at once offered the young curate a cauonry at 
Windsor. This was done without consulting Lord Liverpool, the 
Premier, who refused to ratify the appointment, and threatened to 
resign his office; a very pretty quarrel ensued, und the letters 
which passed are full of recriminations and petulant complaints; 
but the Prime Minister was firm. The King pleaded that his word 
had been pledged ; the Court were in dismay; Lord Mount Charles 
wrote in such anguish that his grammar failed him; still tho 
Minister was resolute. But out of this Wrangle ultimate protit and 
advancement were secured to the fortunate subject of it; the King, 
baffled on 0110 luind, was only the more eager to promote the 
advancement of his prottyA Ho immediately made him his 
Private Chaplain, assigning him a bouse in tho Park at 
Windsor:— 

Other arrangements are in progress [wrote Lord Mount Charles] which, 
if they taka place, will, 1 trust, make you us comfortable as the Cunonry; 
it is true you will nut be Coiiun uf Windsor this time, bat, jin tho King most 
kindly quoted at dinner when lie saw m3- agon}' 

"Nil desperandum Teueru dimo et Jiuspiro Tuucro.’ 1 ' 

You cannot conceive what he suffered on tho occasion. Ho is, without ex¬ 
ception, the best-hearted man that ever breathed. 

The present generation will perhaps bo grateful for this contempo¬ 
rary estimate of our modern Teucer. 

The “other arrangements” were completed, and Mr. Sumner 
soon afterwards wrote:—“ All my appointments are continued, and 
I shall have a living, perhaps immediately, certainly very soon; 
it is Lyme, in Dorsetshire, on the sea-const. This prospect is de¬ 
lightful,” he adds; but whether ho refers to his prospects of 
preferment or to the prospect from its vicarage we are not 
told. But Lyme did not receive Mr. Sumnor for its vicar; 
the first living offered to him was Abingdon, which was ac¬ 
cepted;' and hero Mr. Carter, the curate, was retained in his 
position; he was “so much liked that it would bn a great in- 
lustioe, both to him and the parish, not to continue him as curate.” 
What woe the subsequent lot of this exemplary curate we do not 
gather; perhaps ho died a curate; but this wo know, that in six 
months'he must have had to moke terms with another vicar, for 
Mr. Sumner was in that time mode Canon of Worcester. An offer 

the Bishopric,of Jamaica was made in 1824, and declined by 
the King’s command, who had richer gifts in store; iu the follow¬ 
ing year the Worcester stall was exchanged for one at Canterbury, 
to which was added the promise of the next bishopric that should 
foil vacant. Sir W. Knighton, in revealing the King’s intentions, 
added Now, dear friend, you must begin to do everything as if 
you ware at this moment a bishop. lie so good ns to get rid cf 
your shirt frill and trousers. It is the King e wish that you im- 
medktsly take your Doctor’s degree M ; and without delay the 
University made Mr. Sumner D.D. by Royal mandate. In the 
following vat r the Royal word was kept, and Mr. Sumner became 
Bishop of Llandaff and Dean of St. Paul’s; ou all Bides congratula¬ 
tions poured iu, the Bishop of Chichester adding:—“ You will 
want tho attendance of two bishops at your consecration 
to t Lam beth; I shall be rooat happy to render you my ser¬ 
vices on that occasion/’ The Bishop of St. Davids (Jenkinson) 
kindly gave him Ida own experiences of the episcopal wig, which 
be thdpj&t would be comforting to a novice“ I\was annoyed.by 
it at SET but I have now got used to it.” It i* melancholy to 
reflect that, in apito of this consolation, its recipient should n*v* 
lived to discard that solemn head-gear. In the following year Dr. 


Sumner reached the limit of his prosperity, being translated to 
the see of Winchester at tho nge of thirty/sevou. 

If we were to accept the estimate of his biographer, we should 
bo led to believe that no such episcopate has been elsewhere wit- 
neared; but iu truth the Bishop's career was sufficiently creditable 
fearlessly to challenge criticism, though not to call for unlimited 
panegyric. He was a sensible, clear-headed man of business, a dili¬ 
gent correspondent, earnest in tliu cause of education and of Church, 
building; great progress, especially in regard to education, having 
been imuio iu the diocese during the forty-two years of his rule ; 
but it roust 1x> remembered that this long period included the, 
epoch moat fruitful of seal and devotion in the history of the 
Church of England, while it would ho ridiculous to assert 
that Winchester was in any respect the leading diocese. He 
refused all oilers of commutation from the Ecclesiastical Oom- 
miasiuners, and he acted with much munificence in appropriating 
the value of his rights iu an estate at Southwark to wv increase 
of poor beuciicos. On many occasions he showed sound common, 
sense, and onco at least was not too timid to avow bis sympathies, 
with the weaker aide when he thought the weaker side was in the* 
right. In the agricultural riots of 1830 he received the dis¬ 
contented peasantry at Earnham Castle, and, instead of prescribing 
hydropathic treatment in the nearest horse-pond—a suggestion, 
which it was reserved for a younger bishop to originate—he remon¬ 
strated with the farmers, and obtained an increase of wages for 
the labourers. This was all the more creditable to him inasmuch 
as it endangered his popularity, and popularity he valued very 
highly. He hud the elements of it very much at his command—a 
genial presence, powers of conversation, and ample revenue. Ho woo. 
a cniirtior by conviction and diligent practice, ana heal ways seemed to 
be impressed by the feeling that when he censed to be popular ho 
would begin to* be nobody; and this, while it saved him from 
fanaticism, narrowed his sympathies, and in soma instances made* 
him unjust. Mr. Sumner is anxious to show that “the Bishop was 
uo party man ” (p. 413); that “ no one was more tolerant than thw 
Bishop” (p. 412); and, apporcntlv with the view of enforcing 
this, he quotes from the late rSir J/f. Coleridge’s Memoir of Kebla 
an extract from a letter of Mr. Koble in which lie describes a- 
charge of the Bishop's ns “ really admirable,” “ and, as to mattery 
very instructive ”; but in so doing he forgets that the mention ox 
Mr. Keblo’s name recalls to ail who liave any memory incidents o£ 
Bishop Sumner's episcopal administration which a mors caution* 
biographer would have taken care uot to revive. Beyond the 
notorious fact that for the greater part of his episcopate Mr. Kehle 
was vicar of JIursloy, and never received even the slightest recog* 
nition of his Bishop’s favour, it is hardly less notorious that ha. 
was the object of tho Bishop's marked suspicion; and we think 
Mr. Sumner would have been more ingenuous if, when he bad Sin 
J. Coleridge's Memoir before him, he had not contented himself 
with quoting Mr. Keble’s friendly estimate of his father’s change, but! 
had also quoted Sir J. Coleridges remarks on the way in which Mr* 
Keble’s manifold Haims for preferment were passed over to the 
detriment of the Church herself; or had given the passage 
where, in the most delicate way, the story is briefly told of the 
special hardship under which Mr. Keblo laboured from the fact of 
ms curate being in deacon's orders. The Bishop had erected am 
isolated passage in Hooker's Fifth Book into a standard of 
faith, and in so doing hod done what the Church had) 
never attempted or wished to do; tho curate declined to 
subscribe to any tests which the Church hod not prescribed* 
and for seventeen years, while friendship for his vicar retained 
him at Huralcy, the prejudices of his Bishop kept him a 
deacon. At last, when Mr, Keble’a frequent and necessary exposure 
of himself at night while performing nis parochial work gave tire 
greatest concern to his friends, 8ir J. T. Coleridge endeavoured 
to move tho Bishop. lie wrote, “ From anxiety for one friend 
and confidence in the personal kindness of the other, I made ait 
attempt which was unsuccessful.” This led to the depasture of 
the curate, who found no difficulty in obtaining priest's orders and 
preferment in another diocese, where the Bishop did not consider 
himself wiser than the Church. The man who ruled his diocese 
and distributed bis patronage so as to leave the author of the 
Christian Tear in unrewarded obscurity is self-convicted of medi¬ 
ocrity ; and we imagine that all who read the work before 
ua with any knowledge of what the diocese of Winchester 
Lae been, and who were the men that most readily found favour 
with Bishop Sumner, will ascribe to the not unnatural partiality 
of his biographer the estimate which he has formed of bre 
influence in the Church. Wo do not think that members of 
Convocation or of tho Lambeth Conference of 1867 have any 
recollection of his having swayed those bodies by the force of 
bis character and eloquence, as he is represented to have done. 

The more we study tho book the more we are nuzzled to divine- 
what purpose it can have been intended to serve, uf a bishop whose 
on© pre-eminent distinction was extraordinary good fortune a bio* 
gtaphy of fifty pages might surely hove chronicled all that required 
to be commemorated; but the biographer, baviug'tho task before 
him, felt himself bound to compile a book of the regulation sire, end 
so we have a volume of 480 closely-printed pages, containing infilre 
gossip on all conceivablo topics of no interest, including descriptions 
of such remote places os Romsgate, Ghent, Geneva, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, tod the Lake#, with details of meals taken oti his walk¬ 
ing tours und travels. The memory of a man worthy of a formal 
biography is not honoured by being mixed'up with such a ferrago. 
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APPLETON’S NILE JOURNAL.* 

r r his dedication Mr. Appleton expresses ouch a profound con¬ 
sciousness of the small proportion of valuable residuum left by 
" the turbid overflow of journalizing; travel/’ that wo can only ex- 
press our surprise at his having decided to publish his own notes. 
For the Nile in particular has been done with most monotonous 
iteration from Cairo to the Upper Cataracts. The familiar tombs 
and temples stand just as they nave stood since they burst upon the 
marvelling gaze of the fathers of modem tourists. Moralizing on 
thomemorios of the post has worn itself threadbare. The life of the 
dahabeah, from shooting the pigeons to shooting the rapids, must 
of necessity be singularly devoid of incidents of novelty, livery- 
body to be met with on the banks of the venerable river is an old 
and intimate acquaintance, from the obsequious native Vice-Consul 
to the vociferous and independent Reis of tlie Cataracts ; and the 
occasional disinterment of some new bit of buried treasure scarcely 
furnishes mutter for a fresh volume of travol. If a Nile traveller 
hopes to make a hit nowadays, he must turn his attention in the 
direction of the practical, like Mr. Eden when he published his 
serviceable little book with the object of making people inde¬ 
pendent of the hitherto inevitable dragoman. Rut when a man 
lays himself out to expatiate on the witchery of the sacred river 
in the (esthetic and romantic vein, even a Lamartine or a K inglake 
would be hard put to it, and we cannot congratulate Mr. Appleton 
on having achieved a distinguished success, lie Bays in his 
dedication that his jourtml is like u thousand others, full of trivial 
details, and without learning or eloquence.” Rut there ho wrongs 
himself. As for the trivial details, wo would very willingly have 
more of them, for those little incidents of dahabeah life which 
are ulways varying can alono brighten up chapters that treat of 
hackneyed themes. As for learning, ho dot's not profess much of 
it, we grant; but, indeed, after the indefatigable researches of a host 
of historians and archeologists, an v display of tho modern “ learning 
of the Egyptians ” can at best Le merely u rechauffe. Rut Mr. 
Appleton’s pages positively teem with eloquence. From lhe opening 
sentences in tlie very lirst page the style goes on swelling and rising, 
like the Nile flood, till we arc nearly carried off our legs in a rush of 
epithets and magnificent metaphor. As Mr. Appleton kept 
his journal for the ontortaimneut of Imusclf und his nieces, 
and only gate it to tho public as ail afterthought, w« presume 
that lull thinking and grandiloquent expression come to him by 
instinct. Rut many of his qualifying, or rathei aggravating, adjec¬ 
tives are so quaintly misplaced,.so oddly inapplicable, or so visibly 
far-fetched, that wo might have fancied lio had wiled nwny 
thc wearisome hours by exerting his ingenuity in parodying Mrs. 
Malnprop. Through tho lirst half uf the volume at least, ho seems 
to have made a practice of discarding uny expression that is plain, 
simple, and intelligible ; nor is it only the ml mi ration of some stu¬ 
pendous temple or the intoxication of some gorgeous sunset thut fans 
into a flush of rapturous transport the latent puetiy of tho authors 
temperament, llut when human nature lias a a undue strain put 
upon it things must arrive all the sooner at the inevitable 
climax, and (Mr. Appleton’s metaphorical manner is catching) 
when the Nile inundation is at its height it begins steadily to 
subside. Happily for the author and his readers, the latter half 
of the Journal is simple and unpretentious in comparison with the 
former; and of a sudden we ore conscious of a grateful relief, as if 
we were gliding along in peaceful waters after having cleared tho 
ten Rational confusion of th«i cataracts. 

To give our readers some notion of Mr. Appleton's style, 
we may cull at random a few of his flowers of speech, be¬ 
ginning with tho very first of bis paragraphs, where this 
Journal gets launched out of tho ewbujed sweetuess of our 
earlier hours.” “llow unlike last evening, when Egypt melted 
our being in its twilight, and we hung film flies in umber in the 
golden peace around us! ” Next day, u ns the sky began to clarify,” 
and the “ ghostly films of clouds were smoothing into the deep, 
thoughtful brow of Egypt inn (lay,” the voyagers experienced the 
strange physical or psychological phenomenon of “ lapping tho 
sunshine with their Northern nerves.” Taking a comprehensive 
glance at Nile natural history, wo bear, inter alia , of the 
flies that figured in tho plagues inflicted upon Pharaoh being 
stimulated in this nineteenth century u by tho virus of millenniums 
of infants’ eyes.” Tho wicked vulture hangs in the sky, “ its 
shaggy pin-feathers dark against tho brightness.” Thera are storks 
standing “ silont and silvery, tesselatiog tho brown sand bars”; and 
the pelicans are “ shining like iugots of silver against the gold of 
the sunset.” Whether Mr. Appleton is under tlie impression that, 
the Nile Valley was settled much earlier than Mesopotamia or 
Syria, for instance, we do not know; hut of a Sunday he moralizes 
thus:—“ Sunday ; such an eternity of years has poured through this 
valley sinco won first lived here thut time almost melts into the 
white light of eternity.” The figures in the temples of Luxor 
move before their eyes, “a procession of spirits, stripped of 
materialism and fastuous colour, friendly, yet remote, half im¬ 
parting and half hiding their Becret.” The groves of palm 
trees are, if we rightly understand a somewhat obscure passage* 
singing hosannas and waving their branches in praise uf their 
beautiful river, and wo may listen to what is the “ tumultuous 
discord of the beauty ” of tho deWj tho morning, or the evening, 
according as we may choose to interpret tho context. Rut, 
although the Niie liie'may lmv*. been in great measure rhapsody, 
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it was not wholly dream.” For u there is a peculiar effort 
of the mind, which moves like a questing hand among the dim 
places of the past, and puts up the game of fresh thought and 
restored life.” Indeed, had it not boon for occasional refdWffoes 
to sport, and tho fact that the writer was fond of shooting, from the 
internal evidences of thought and stylo we should have been in¬ 
clined to set down “ T. G. Appleton*” as a romantic young lady. 
For ho has a feminine weakness for gushing on the slightest 
provocation, and such deceptive little touches as “ our dear rJile ” 
are frequently to ho met with. 

As we have implied already, there is more that is original in the 
manner than in the matter of this journal, so that we have boon 
tempted to linger over the former. And although wo may regret 
tho scarcity of “trivial details” and lively little episodes, yet tho 
book is not altogether barren of these. Occasionally, too, Mr. 
Appleton does put something in a new light, or does say something 
suggestive. Thus he makes tho wry sensible remark in one placo 
that it is tho blemish of most Nile journals that, while they dilnto 
on the sweets of the voyage, they say little or nothing of tho 
bitters. This idea was borne in upon him at Derr, where a con¬ 
catenation of untoward events tried u very equable temper. 
All the people on board seem to have sufibred sympatheti¬ 
cally ; for the usually good-humoured sailors took to quarrel¬ 
ling, and one of them was thrown overboard. The weather, which 
had promised magnificently tho night before, had taken a sudden, 
turn for the worse. Though tho wind came from tho south, it 
blew chillingly. “ Nature, stripped of gold and purple, is in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes ”; tho scenery looked dull; the palms had ceased 
singing hosannas and looked like brooms, while the clouds of 
drilling sand blew over the colourless water. It was a disagree¬ 
able change enough from the evening before, when “ silvory lawn, 
tine ns if spun by the fairies, was drawn across tho sky, and this, 
touched by the light of the departed sun, mado tho whole heavens 
seem as if powdered with rose leaves.” On days like that, some¬ 
thing worse than more ennui must weigh upon the clouded spirits; 
nnd Mr. Appleton’s own feelings no doubt enabled huu to 
sympathize the more easily with those of an unlucky Greek gentle¬ 
man who had been indebted to him the evening before lor a cigar 
and a buttle of claret. Of all places in the world, tho Greek bad 
selected Derr for his villcggiutura, and no wonder that “ ho seemed 
hungry for chat," and pronounced the place of his sojourn dulL 
On the downward voyage tho tourists really had au adventure. 
One morning us they were putting off, there rose a great clamour 
on tho bank; a young Nubian, making bis escape from a tyrannical 
master, had bolted on hoard the dahabeah, and the pilot, although a 
countrviuuu of his own, wanted to give up the fugitive. The 
worthy dragoman, howm er, a British subject, would not hear of 
this; he struck an attitude with the British flag in one baud and 
his revoher in the other, while Mr. Appleton, rushing upon deck 
in his night-dress, came opportunely to use his authority to compel 
the pilot to make 11 start. Two days afterwards tho mob of ouo 
of the villages mado another serious attempt at recapture, which 
was again repelled. In a word, as Robinson Crusoe says, tho 
lad stayed with them, learning to make himself as useful in tho 
pantry and at the dinner-table :ts his uneducated clumsiness 
would allow. But in the couise of the cruise they had been pick¬ 
ing up other proteges till they ended by collecting a regular 
menagerie. TUo poultry coops of course were being steadily 
emptied and replenished, but the cook had a family of pot pigeons 
which appear to have been spared. There was a very fascinating 
kitten, christened Kiki, which grew too quickly into a cat, and a 
gazelle, tho embodiment of grace and gentleness, which they 
bought from a woman that had tamed it. They were less success¬ 
ful with an infant crocodile, taken in a fisherman’s net, und small 
enough to disport itself in a basin of vvator. Small as he was, ha 
already snapped by instinct, and it was owing perhaps to his morose 
disposition that be only survived his capture a few dsys. Mr, 
Appleton had some conversation with Marietta Roy, who bittorly 
deplored tho vandalism uf certain tourists; those who have least 
appreciation of art being most unprincipled in mutilating its monu¬ 
ments by way of providing themselves with souvenirs of Egypt. 
Often, when the Bey has made some interesting discovery, ho ia 
obliged to cover it up carefully ngain; and should tho Khedive 
become more liberal in tho way of enlarging bis stall* of guardians, 
there are many treasures discovered and coucualed again which 
will once more be finally restored to the light. As Mr, Appleton 
says, reasonably enough, enlightened measures of this kindL would 
probably pay indirectly; for the more numerous and attractive the 
exhibition of remains of antiquity, the greater will be the influx of 
wealthy travellers to visit it. We may add that the cost to. the 
Government might be insignificant. For once it would matter but 
little if tho conservators received infiuitesinial pay, and if the pay 
were suffered to run indefinitely into orreor. They could scarcely 
tamper with the monuments in their charge without imminent 
danger of detection; and in any case they would be sura to lay 
travellers under contribution for the backshish that would be seldom 
refused them. 


HOME DURING THE VATICAN COUNCIL.* 

“ A BOOK worthy of the best days of Italian thought such 
-£jL is the eulogium passed by Mr. Gladstone seven month^ ago 

* Eight Months at Rome luring the Vatican Council: Impres iid tb of a 
Contcvimrary. By Tomponio Lvtu. Translated from the Original. London: 
John Murray. 1876. 
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on this remarkable volume; aud it is with much pleasure that 
"we qrag welcome an English translation of it. The book has made 
* considerable sensation in Italy, partly by roason of its conspicuous 
intellectual and literary ability, and partly on account of tbo 
mystery in which its authorship was for some time shrouded. It 
was clear from internal evidence that the author was an eye¬ 
witness of the events which h« relates; and indeed he does not 
leave the reader in Any doubt as to that point, for he frankly de¬ 
clares that “ there is very little related of which the author was 
not a persona! witness, or which he did not receivo on authority of 
equivalent value.” After a time suspicion fell on the Marquis 
Ijobili-Vitelloschi, who was sup nosed to have received his informa¬ 
tion from some triond in the Council; but it is now pretty well 
understood in Italy that, whatever part tho Marquis run} have 
taken in the publication of the book, it embodies throughout the 
ideas and in a large measure tbo language of the Marquis’s 
brother, who sat iu the Council as Bishop of Osirno and Ciugoli, 
and who died some months ago, at a comparatively early age, a few 
weeks after receiving th? —iu *»«• „ „ Iin , ,,r w ;,| rt 
culture and of liberal opinions and sympathies, combining an 
aptitude for philosophical speculation with tho sagacity of a 
practical statesman; yet withal a sincere aud devout (kitbolic. 
The Liberal Catholics of Italy—a larger pnrty thun is com¬ 
monly supposed—had built great hopes on Mgr. Vitelleschi. In 
spite of ms known liberal opinions, he was personally populur 
with the Homan Curia, aud his name was sometimes mentioned 
among thoso likely to succeed the present Pope. His premature 
death has put au end to all those hopes; and this volume of vivid 
“Impressions” and profound reflections shows what he might 
have been to his Church ami country hud hia life been prolonged. 

Cardinal Vitelleschi—for we shall speak of the book as his, 
though we do not by any means wish to ignore his brother's shuns 
in its production—does not apjwar to have disapproved of the sum¬ 
moning of the Vatican Council. Here and there, indeed, he uses 
language which seems to imply some misgiving as 1o tho wisdom 
ttf the enterprise. Tho Pope, for example, had availed himself 
of a public occasion to declare “ that it was not only wrong, 
but blasphemous, to say that the Church needed reform.” “ If 
there was nothing requiring change,” retorts our author, “ what 
was the use of summoning the Vatican Council three cen¬ 
turies after the last that was held? But suppose them was 
something to change, there was something to reform. So that, if 
the Pope used tho phrase in an absolute sense, he condemned him¬ 
self for having summoned tho Council; and this opinion would 
perhaps be in accordance with that of several prelates, and even of 
sumo curdinals of the Homan Curia.” It was not, howover, be¬ 
cause lie saw no need of reform that Vitelleschi had his doubts 
ubout tho policy of summoning a Council, hut because he had no 
confidence either in tho disposition or capacity of the dominant 
party iu his Church to cope with the evils which ho saw paralysing 
her energies and menacing her future. To think of averting these 
dangers by proclaiming tho infallibility of the Popo under the 
sanction of an anathema seemed to him as futile and as mischievous 
as Mr. Disraeli's recent device for arresting tho conquests of Russia 
in Central Asia seems to us:— 

\re there no defects in the Catholic religion [In* jwk.s], khv«i thoao re¬ 
garding its authority ? la that the only subject worth consideration ? Is 
the loss of the temporal power the sole evil on which we should deliberate ? 
Could no other mutters he found worthy to occupy the attention of an 
(Ecumenical Council culled together after the lapse of three centuries to 
deliberate on tho interests of religion ? For instance, would il not bo a 
suitublo inquiry for the (Emmuuiienl Council of the nineteenth century to 
examine into the cause of the various evils thut affect the Catholic popu¬ 
lations of our age; their abnormal condition in many ways, the slowness of 
Uioir growth, aud their relative inferiority, mural, civil, and political ( Au 
inferiority which is iu proportion to the greater or less prevalence of the 
system presented in the scheme [lie means the Sehemt dc Mcde*UtMm*'& 
in the Council]. Ho very profound statistical knowledge la necessary ■ 
one can see at a glance tho difference in prosperity and of civilization to be 
found iu Spain as compared with England, and iu Irelund ns compared with 
the sister Lie. or as between Portugal mid Holland, between South and 
North America, between Italy and Germany, between Savoy and Switzer¬ 
land, and in this latter country between the Catholic and Protestant 
cantons. 

That question* like these should be publicly propounded by an 
Italian bishop is sufficiently remarkable, and the answer which ho 

g iven to them is not less bo. He finds that populations moulded 
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woll- 

takings,” and “ in all those useful institutions by_ 

can vender homage to the Creator.” It is in France that he finds 
the beet illustration of those reflections, since that country presents 
at once the two sides of the picture. On the one band, she appears 
as the rival of the foremost nations; their rival in literature, inert 
and science, in philosophy, in industry, and in general prosperity. 
But there is another side to this fair picture which shows f ranco 
as on a level with the countries which have dropped out of the 
nuiks in the march of modem civilization. Can we assign a 
reason for this duality in tho life of a single nation ? Tbo author 
thinks wo can:— 

Beginning from the encyelop«dints down to the learned men of tho 
present day, bow many of the mvanta, and of those who have in any way 
■ id in the (growth of Modern France, would have been recognized by 
as her children ? How many laws, how many institution^, and what 
ttmuau* of learning would have been of necessity lost to France had the 
voice of Roms prevailed in*that country ? lmaglno the consequences to 
France os regards culture and science had her intellectual progress -been ■ 
subjected for a century to the corrections and revisions or the Roman I 
Index. What part can the influence of Catholicism (using that term iu | 


of France " 1011 tUDe 8ena ^ cIaim in the civil glory and intellectual progress 

The author’s reference to tho encyclopedists must not mislead, 
the reader into ^opposing that he had any svmpathy with thosa 
who think that own civil progress ia possible without the stimulus 
and tbo sanctions of roligion. On the contrary, he insists on “ *. 
strong and living faith” as a necessary element; alike iu the birth 
and development of any civilization worthy of the name* It waa 
the elements of true religion which they contained that inspired 
the fairest forniH of Pagan civilization, and in each tho degenera¬ 
tion of the civil polity proceeded jtmri iwarn with tho corruption of 
the religious wntimont. What he deprecates is that system of 
absolutism which reached its culmination in tho Vatican Council, 
aud which necessarily forces out of the Church, and consequently 
into activity independently of her, and sometimes against her, 
some of those elements in the formation of character which ore 
essential to the orderly development of humanity. And the result 

this policy is visible in the contrast which tho author observes 
between thoso States which have been moulded by it and those 
which have comparatively escaped its influence. In tho former he 
sees moral and intellectual stagnation, tempered oc cas ionally by 
violent ebullitions of 4 ‘ the spirit of revolution ”—not that legiti¬ 
mate revolution which expresses the universal law of progress, 
but that “ which signifies the violent, brutal, and envious revolt” 
of the human passions against lawful authority. In the latter 
there has been a “ chronic revolution ” also; but it has been, on 
the whole, the peaceful revolution of social forces working out 
their predestined ends. The Bocial and political progress which 
is the glory of the last two centuries in Europe and America has 
been achieved iu spito of the doctrines of the Roman Curia. On 
the other hand, those States, in &rath America And elsewhere, 
in which those doctrines have had full play, are the reproach of 
modern civilization, and should furnish the Church of Home with 
a subject “ for sad meditation.” 

What is the explanation of these contrasts P Only two explana¬ 
tions seem possible to the author. Tho state of things which he 
describes must either be the effect of a difference in the moral and 
intellectual training of tho populations in quostion, or it must 
result from some peculiar idiosyncrasies of race or influences of 
climate. . The partisans of Ultramontnnisin would prefer the latter 
hypothesis as “ the most convenient, though the most humiliating 
for humanity, and, if true, involving irreparable evil.” Tho author, 
however, prefers the former, and justifies his preference by an acute 
and most interesting analysis of the intellectual and moral disci¬ 
pline to which tho populations of Homan Catholic countries are 
usually subject, and which he is careful to distinguish from 
“ Catholicism itself.” We must refer tho reader to the masterly 
chapter in which the author works out this part of hia subject, and 
can here only indicate sonio of its points. He traces most of the 
mischief to tho undue exaltation of “ the principle of authority,” 
which, “ owing to the natural tendency of the institutions founded 
upon it, has been always exaggerated to such an extent in Catholic 
education, that on all subjects, and in every way, it has usurped 
the first place, and has produced the blindest submission corre¬ 
sponding to tho most absolute power.” The effect of this tr aini ng 
is to weaken, and sometimes to suppress, the working of the in¬ 
dividual conscience, which is absorbed in “the cons cien c e of 
Church authority.” The sense of personal responsibility hardly 
exists, “ and so the perception of good and evil ceases to be per- 
sonal and spontaneous,*and becomes reflective And obligatory.” 

“ It often happens * - -auch is the startling statement of a 
Bishop and Cardinal of the Iioman Church—“ that a Catholic, un¬ 
less gifted with nn unusual superiority of mind, has no knowledge 
of good and evil other than that which he derives from the external 
authority, which in many cases is represented by any chance indi¬ 
vidual. Nor is this only with regard to quostious of principle, 
where such help may be sometimes both desirable aud salutary; 
the same external direction in applied on all occasions, in all con¬ 
tingencies, in tho everyday life of the people, and is carried by 
simplo natures into trivial details and matters of no importance.” 

A director charged with this miuute control over the conacienoo 
ought to be, not only very wise, but very holy. But since the 
moss of directors are not thus qualified, “ the numau conscience, 
being often ill guided, is likely to go astray; at any rate, never 
having learnt to reflect and judge for itself, it loses the capacity 
for so doing, grows gradually weaker, and at last becomes impo¬ 
tent, just as the limbs of the body, if never used, lose their 
strength.” A doublo evil results from this stato of things. A 
person brought up iu the way described is helploss the moment ho 
finds himself in circumstances where it is necessary for him to 
decide for himself, “and the recoil from such a despotism fre¬ 
quently throws the pupils of tho Jesuits into the wildest revolu¬ 
tionary excesses.” The second evil is thus described hr the 
author J 

In tli« second place, the external authority can only find expression 
through words Hjwkuu or written, and, buiug unable to follow the infinite 
complexities of human action or to discern the secret recedes of the human 
heart, cannot give a rule of right aud wrong to most oil coulintrenclea - so 
that there must atiU remain many oases in which an iodiridqal betmr 
without that guidance, can only ascertain the right course by coneultWlhe 
delicate and induhnable instinct of hia own conscience. Hence arise the 
subtleties, tho mental compromises, and the diringenuousnew too frequently 
met with among our people. ^ ^ 

Wo have not to follow the author through the rest 
of his analysis. lis conclusion ia that the system of educa¬ 
tion prevalent in Homan Catholic countries toads to form, 
nstcad of a Catholic world, a Catholic party, gradually sepa- 
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rating it in all countries from the habits, the interests, and tho 
affections of the rest of tho nation.” It erects n barrier against 
tho progress of modem civilization among Roman Catholic nations 
by the establishment of “ an authority at once indexible and in¬ 
capable of carrying out its designs,’’ “ strong enough to overpower 
all resistance from its subjects, but incapable of assimilating them 
to itself.” From the nature of the case “ it is un authority ever 
at war with the rest of the world; ready and eager to create diffi¬ 
culties in the civil society in which it moves, but unable to conquer 
in the battle it has provoked.” This is tho policy which, alter 
centuries of struggle, received its final triumph and con¬ 
secration within the Church of Romo in the Council of tho 
Vatican, and perhaps received at tho same time the first 
impetus towards its eventual overthrow. Tho Roman Catholic 
Church is at this moment a theocracy tho most absolute and un¬ 
limited which tho world has yet seen. The whole fabric is 
centred in the Bishop of Rome, to whoso irresponsible will the 
members of the communion which he rules must hem (-forth con¬ 
form their conduct in faith and morals—that is, in nil that relates 
to their life on earth. Whatever control ciivuuisLiiiices may 
exercise over decisions of individual Popes, i t is curtain that, in 
decreeing what the author calls their “ apotheosis,” the Vatican 
Council took care that no such control should cu r bo exorcised 
by the Church. Tin* whole Episcopate voluntarily divested itself 
of every rag of jurisdiction, tor it placed under the ban of an 
anathema all who should dure to question tho Pope's “total 
plenitude of supreme power,” which “supreme power” is defined 
as being “ordinary and immediate, rive iri rmines ot singula* 
Eceh'riftH, ftive in crimes et ringulos past ores et tideles.” The 
Episcopate is thus degraded, ns the uuthor truly il^erves, tu the. 
condition of mere “official delegates,” without any inherent juris¬ 
diction In matters of discipline, and without any .share in tho 
teaching power of the Church, since the Popes definitions in 
faith and morals are declared to bo independent of tho consent of 
the Church. 

How this revolution lms been brought about is recorded, step by 
step, in this Striking volume. Tho book is divided into chapters, 
corresponding to the months during which tho Puunril sat; so 
that it is partly a chrouiclo of what took place at the Council, and 
partly a record of the “ impressions ” that the eveins made upon 
a mind of singular breadth and power, which enjoyed tho 
advantage of viewing ihcsc events tram t.le ^mlaee ground of 
an actor in the scene. “It may truly be aHinuu 1 ," says Cardinal 
Manning in his Pastoral on tho Council, “ that never was then*, a 
greater unanimity than in the Vatican Council,'' and he goes on to 
denounce ns “calumnious falsehoods, fabricated to bring the 


Dobson's edition of the Creek orators, cum notu variorum * in sixteen 
volumes (London, 1828), has always been a drug on the Mdtet» 
bespeaks ut tho same time the general prejudice on the subject, 
and the boldness and merit of the scholar who rises superior to it* 
Mr. J ebb proposes to himself two objects, directly or indirectly 
bearing ou the history and advancement of literature—first, to 
trace tho influence of Greek oratory in its growth and its maturity 
on the history of Greek prose expression $ and secondly, to furnish, 
students and general readers with an apparatus (in tho shape of 
lists, analyses, mid so forth) for the comprehensive and consecu¬ 
tive hiudy of the Attic orators before DemosLhcnea. As regards 
the first of these objects, he Bupplements &. 0. Midler's inade¬ 
quate conception of the relations of oratory to universal proa© 
literature; m carrying out the second hu both stimulates and 
uftsists, beyond most of his fellows past and present, the curiosity 
ol' modoru students for a more thorough acquaintance with the 
extant speeches in the originals. It is, no doubt, hard to see how 
time is to be made for tho incorporation of some five or six earlier 
orators (whoso remains bike up some six hundred pages in the 
Paris edition of Didot) with tho study of Demosthenes and 
.'Lscliincs, in whom tho subject finds its crowning interest; but 
it is obvious that, unless the range of view is thus widened, our 
knowledge must bo niter all fragmentary, whereas such help 
as is supplied ny Mr. Jobb’s thorough handling is likely to have 
tho effect of bringing forth separate editions and analyses of 
the various orators, and thus facilitating the gradual mastery 
of n tract from which at present people seem to be frightened 
away. It will huvo been something achieved (apart from tiio con¬ 
tribution towards a history of Greek oratory) to stimulate by the 
incentive of a quickened interest tho production of such com¬ 
mentaries on tho earlier orators os that of Air. Sandys on Isocrates’s 
“ Ad Dcmonicum ”and “Panegyricus,” now striding, as Mr. Jebl> 
remarks, “ alone in this country.” But this, be it remembered, is 
only a tucondury aim. Uur authors prime aim, its he himself 
puts it, 

is to consider (lie lives, the styles, and the writings of Antiphon, Andoeide.% 
Lysias, l'liicrates, and Isicoh, Vitli a view to showing how Greek oratory 
was <lev«-l>|vd, und Ihfcrehy how Greek. poise wun moulded, from tho 
out set of ils existence as ah nrt down to the point at. which tha organic? 
fnrei'a ot Attic speech wire matured, its leading tendenciesdeU.-rinined, and 
its d'-rttmies eoimnitted no longer to diwiivcrcrs («vpcrai) t but to those- 
who should crown Us perfection or initiate its decay. The men and the 
writings that mark this progress will need to he studied sy.ite.nmljraliy aud 
closely. It is Imped tliaL much of historical, social, or literary iuteres’t will 
be lo'und l»v the way. but the great reward of the labour vv ill be to g« t a 
nunc complete mid accurate notion of the way in which Greek prose grew. 
Jt will nor be enough it' we break off when the study' of Iwwos baa been 
finished. It will be needful to look at the general eharacturistics of tlio 


Council into odium and contempt," “tho descriptions of violence, 
outcries, menace, denunciation,' “with which certain newspapers 
deceived, tiio world.” Wo can only say that these descriptions are 
amply corroborated in the pages of “ romponio Lelo.” Cardinal 
Manning's anger is, however, natural enough under the circum¬ 
stances, as tho following quotation from our nut bur will show:— 

History is bound to award to the author and originator of every work tho 
praise or"blame which i.« due to him. All must remember tb« part taken 
hv tho Fathers of tho Civil tu Vuttalua, nwl Monsigimr Manning, Arch- 
bf-hop of Westminster, in promoting the dogma ol’ the personal Infallibility 
of tho Popp, and all know that it was their mind ami their will that earned 
it. On the day of tho promulgation of the dogma Monsignor Maiming re¬ 
ceived as a gift, from the Ikwiety of the Jesuits, a portrait of ik.llai miuo 
with the following inscription— 

UKMtliO i:iUV Alt no MANNT so, 

A Hi lime. WEiUVlONAST. 

SoliAT.KK SOI', .ll'sr. 

COM.KP.U ClVII.ITATIfe CATiroi.lC.V, 

SESSION IS IV. CO MCI MI VATICAN I 

mmkmmhySon. 

We cannot dismiss 11 m volume without hearing our testimony 
to the excellence of tho translation. We lmv*» compared it with 
tho original, and can my with confidence that it is as Isiilhful us 
it is vigorous and readable. Wo nuv add t-lmt tho book is en¬ 
riched by an appendix containing the full text of a number 
ol‘important documents, several of Which are only^i v>u. in mu»iu - 
mary or in port in the Italian version. r 


J EBB’S ATTIC ORATORS.* 

N O more solid proof of the enlarged scope of classical scliokr- 
ship in this country has appeared within tho last scorn of 
years than this essay of a most competent scholar to write the 
history of Greek oratory. Till now it has been tliu fashion of 
nineteen out of twenty (ireek students to content, themselves with 
one or two masterpieces of Demosthenes and yEschines, to which 
here aud there one might add an oration or a Jotter of Isocrates. 
But the thought of working back to the origin of Greek oratory, 
of getting a systematic insight into those steps in the forma¬ 
tion of style which are marked by the names of Antiphon, Ando- 
ctdes, Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus, and of discovering in these tho 
bases on which the mightier masters of Attic eloquence built their 
glorious superstructure, has, if it ever occurred to any English 
scholar, not been seriously followed up. Whilst there has hitherto 
boon nothing like an adequate sketch of the rise and progress of 
Gre ek oratory, ev en for the use of general readers, the tact that 

p* At&L.OratMs, from Antiphon, to Jmu*. Iiy K. C. Jebb, M.A., 
rubtt* Orator to the University of Cambrian)*.and l*rof«»r>r of Greek in 
ths^Umverefiyot' Glasgow. Loudon: 


mailin' political oratory built on those. timnuatioiLs ut which 1 ko*oh was the 
iaichl. worker, to conceive how dblinctly Iwi j os and tlione hcl’ort him were 
related to Lyenrgos, llyjieieules, /E.sdiiiH’H, Heniodthenos. Mor must we 
stop here. The temlcneie.-i set in moliou between the four ill ami fifth 
centuries n.<\ were not .spent, till they had paused into that file of the 
Empire which scut ihem on into tln« modem world. The inquiry which 
stmts front Uic Athena of i’oviciea has uo proper goal but in tho ltomo of 
Augustus. 

Tliis is a task truly worthy of tbc accomplished author, and ou® 
in which all classical scholars may find their account in following 
him, whilst oven general readers may well bo attracted, by tht> 
questions uud comparisons mooted in tho Introduction, to the 
deeper study of a work which will be found in a largo degree within, 
their range. Wo have already stated that Mr. Jebb adopts the 
scopu of Dionysius, one of the two contemporary Augustan Atti- 
cists, in connecting the orators treated of, either ns inventors or 
purfcctcrs, with a standard of Greek prose. That prose, he re*- 
marks, which was written with a view to being spoken, stood, in 
Greek antiquity, in the closest relation to that which was written 
1 o bu read. Ancient oratory was a line art, comparable—as indeed it 
is compared by Dionysius, speaking of the polished and chiselled 
forms of Plato and Isocrates—with sculpture or painting. As on© 
proof of this, Mr. Jebb cites the training of the speakers’ and tha. 
appreciation of the hearers, who were Alike solicitous of, and 
ulivp to, a standard of artistic elegance, and not merely attentive' 
10 the general effect. Reversing the modern order of elements of 
persuasion, the ancients set tlie ethical and pathetic before the 
logical, and Aristotle counsels the students of his Rhetoric, to be 
chary of the last of these. Tho modern speaker has no distinct 
acceptance as an artist, whereas the ancients eschewed, os a rale., 
king chains of elaborate reasoning such os constitute one triumph of 
modern oratory. Another point of contrast, arising from a kindred 
cause, is our demand tor extemporaneous speaking, or its aembhuiCO 
(attributable, in Mr. Tubbs view, to the Hofaraie bonis of educa¬ 
tion in modern Christendom, which regards the true counsellor as 
one whose inspiration is given him at the moment by a power ex¬ 
ternal to himself); whilst the ancients wrought their masterpieces 
into an artistic whole which admitted of treasured commons 
nl&cea, plastic finish, and tile highest measure of premeditation, 
out was incapable of those coups of modern eloquence, those 
thrills and electric shocks, which burst, or seemed .to burst, 
spontaneously from such speakers as the elder Dittf, Shelly ana 
Erskino in iho senate or at the liar. One such rhetorical effort* 
indeed, our author reminds us, was esteemed both in ancient 
and modem oratory, down to the days of our fathers—the use 
of quotation j hut the cause of the parallel failing to « greet safest 
as regards our own day is to be found in the absence 0 
enco akin to the Attic in cultivation. and sympathy* 0. 
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the heart and from the sympathy of kindred cultivation, and 
(bow many from an adoption of Sir Arthur Helps'* satirical 
advice about the proper reception of a classical quotation 
which you do not understand ? Other questions- touchiiig the 
plfl£hfc character Of Grech oratory, its personalities, its perorations 
(these Last in some instances paralleled by the modem speaker), 
and its superiority to Roman eloquence, will bo found treated with 
a breadth and shrewdness indicating Mr. Jebb's grasp of his 
subject; and every reader must study the pages which discuss the 
two p rim e elements of Attic oratory, the practical culture of Ionia 
and the Sicilian rhetoric (pp. cxii.-cxxx.) For tho details of the 
latter use has been made of Mr. Cope's papers on the Sophists and 
tho Sophistical Rhetoric. But wo must pass over these for the 
purpose of glancing, as fur as apace will allow, at l he throo oral ora 
who make up the lirst volume of Mr. Jebb's work—Antiphon, 
Antloddes, and Lyciua. 

The first of these represents what is termed the austere style, 
4nul the third the plain style, whilst the second— 11 an amateur 
among experts”—occupies* a position midway between tho formal 
grandeur of Antiphon and the polished ease of Lysias. Tins 
first was the originator at Athens of tho profession of writing 
speeches for money, ns well as tt toucher of rhetoric, who pos¬ 
sibly numbered his warm admirer Thucydides among his pupils. 
In tlie assembly and the law courts his influence, though exerted 
mostly behind the eceues, was such as consisted with the char- 
4ml®? for consummate ability given him by the illustrious his¬ 
torian (yin. 68), and was worthy of the great apologist of the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, his share in which he hud 
to defend on trial for his lift*. In Mr. J ebb's estimate of him there 
seems to bo ground for accepting relatively Thucydides' praise of 
Antiphon's virtue, in tho sense of consistency and disinterestuducss; 
hut that which probably stood him more in stead, and brought 
him, late in life, to tho front in politics, was liis trained ubo of a 
subtle and quick wit, and the fertility of expedient aud ingenuity 
in making points in debate which came from his rhetorical 
Sfivorijs (p. 17). In point of stylo Antiphon is represented as 
dignified and decorous above all else. In imagery bis tasto is 
fanciful but not florid, and the example*, given of it justify tho 
impression of severe control which consists with tho character of 
his style. In pathos he excelled rather than in ethos, herein re¬ 
sembling Tlmcyuidos, though the latter is necessarily more dramatic. 
It is to Lysias in tho next mitiiry that wo must look for tho 
artistic adjustment of words to the particular character and posi¬ 
tion of the person who is supposed to speak them; so that, 
to use Mr. J ebb’s expression, a client had not only tho advantage 
of professional aid, out tho further advantage of appearing to 
have dispensed with it. In arrangement wo nolo simplicity as 
41 characteristic of Antiphon, his programme being as follows— 
proem; introduction ; narrative ol facts; arguments and proofs; 
epilogue. But his weakest point seems to have been narrative, 
in which Amloeidoa and Lysias wore strong. His strongest 
was in general argument, though a glance at the speeches of the 
first tetralogy in the chapter on Antiphon’s works (pp. 48, 49) will 
show that he not seldom resorts to sophistries and to arguments 
in a circle. One more special and distinguishing characteristic of 
Antiphon is bis stately standing aloof from hund-lo-hand encounter, 
tho result of his being essentially n furnisher of words and argu¬ 
ments for others. Whilst this disqualified him in a great measure 
fur the fighting of the law courts, it may well havo adapted him 
for the gravor procedure of the Areopagus, to which also, as Mr. 
Jebb shows at some length, hie religious feelings naturally 
drew him. The coincidence of sentiment between Antiphon “ do 
’ccede Herodis ” $ 82 and ASscb. Theb. 593 seq^ general though it 
may be, is one illustration of tho strength of these feelings ; and 
probably, did we possess other orations than the fifteen (all relating 
to cases of homicide) which remain of Antiphon, direct and indirect 
•evidence of it would be multiplied in proportion. The criteria of 
tho date of the speech on the murder of lterodes are cogently mar¬ 
shalled in p. 59, and the chief features of Antiphon's other extant 
speech before the Areopagus, “ On the Ohoreutes ” ore sufficiently 
-analysed. 

There is so little of rhetorical training, or distinct progress in 
His art, about the speeches of Andocides, that one hardly sees his 
title to be numbered among tho “ ten ” orators. Perhaps his con¬ 
nexion with history—“history” which, as Mr. John puts it, 
41 only knows him under a cloud”—has more to do with it than 
«fcy services to the culture of oratory. Tho ill luck which brought 
him into odium with the oligarchs Tor his informations about the 
Hysterics and the Mutilation of tho Henna, whilst his horeditary 
connexion with the oligarchy sot the democratic party against him. 
seems to have placed Kim continually in an attitude of defence and 
Affif^eservation, and perhaps may havo made him more reliant on 
native Wit and shrewd knowledge of men than on the arts and 
resources of rhetoric. What remains of his speeches are that 
“De reditu, * 3.0. 410, in which he sought in vain the removal of 
.AMtftitfcs attaching to him for his past complicity with the 
Impious; that V onthe Mysteries,” in 401, whereby he achieved his 
acquittal} and a political speech on the peace withBpsrU, which 
shows Strong sense and a clear-sighted eye to Athenian interests. 
In ,sU of these we miss method, finish, and precision of thought or 
ritetoriesl figures. Andocides depends rather on a rough unhewn 
anuses, a simple smngoment of matter, and a forcible artless 
ha Of this hurt* toe famous description of the first night in 
u 'when he yielded to entreaties to divulge what he knew of 
_uawwirscy, is a special example. Aid to these his resort to 
•uch natural figures as irony and indignant question, and his intro¬ 


duction of stories and anecdotes, and we detect a certain advene* 
beyond the grave and austere style of his predecessor Antiphon, 
though, after all, his place aud value are wore concerned vrithhwtewy 
than with rhetoric. It seems to bo agreed* that he had no training in 
tho Sophistical schools, but curiosity is roused as to tho source of 
the strange arguineut m the peroration of the speech “ Be reditu*” 
wherein ho lays tho fault of human mistakes on the mind, not toe 
body, aud claims acquittal for his unoffending body on the plea 
that years had brought him a now mind I (Bee vul. i. U2 and 
Audoc. do Reditu, § 24.) 

It is on turning to Lysias that we realise the progress made in. 
Attic proso. Mr. Jebb regards the prose of Lysias as so adxnfctfalo 
that his merit os a writer is in danger of obscuring the oratorical 
power which shines out iu such speeches as that “Against Era¬ 
tosthenes”—a speech comparable in some respects with that of 
Demosthenes on the Crown, though spoken, unlike that mosterpicoe, 
from a private standpoint. But perhaps this is no more than might 
havo boon expected of ono whoso business was not speaking, but 
speech-writing, and who lacked those opportunities of personally 
addressing an audience which the possession of citizenship would 
have given him. Tho brief history of this orator's career and its 
vicissitudes comes out very pleasantly in Mr. J ebb’s tripartite 
sketch of the man, Ids stylo, and his works, the chief interest of 
which centres unquestionably in the second. As we have already 
said, Lysias introduced into speech-writing—to which after 
tli» confiscation of Ins property by the Thirty ho resorted foe 
a livelihood, and which he pursued so assiduously that be is said 
by Dionysius to have written two hundred forensic speeches—the 
practice of putting into the mouth of his olieut a plain natural ex¬ 
pression of what the man might be expetrtod to say, instead of a 
fashionable and conventional rhetoric. As tho founder of the plain 
stylo, ho recognized the dictum “ Are est cel are artexn,” and, by 
combining tact of treatment with charm of language, stood out aa 
the professor of naturalness. Mr. Jebb dissents, not without 
reason, from K. 0 . Muller’s view that Lysias had two styles—tho 
earlier forced and artificial, the later plain. As a rule, hie pure and 
simple diction, his clearness of thought and expression, the result, 
according to Dionysius, of a wealth of the right words; his vivid¬ 
ness, which sets h scene before the mind’s eyw in correct draw¬ 
ing, and not merely, as Isocrates does (tho illustration is Mr. 
,1 ebb’s), in brilliaitt colouring: bis acute reading of character 
and sense of propriety, which makes all in keeping—those 
qualities are quite consistent with tho plain style, whilst they 
do not allow plainness to become a synonym ior lrCrieseness 
or formalily. None of the orators are more skilled in do- 
]mealing character by a few quiet touches, none more graphic or 
con \ hieing in narrative *, but it is here that we find his supremacy 
more assured than in appeals to tho feelings, or in “ the power 
which ought to elevate an epilogue.” That which detracts from 
his oratorical pre-eminence is a wan t of pathos and fire. Yet a perusal 
of the chapters devoted to his works will servo to show that oven 
in those traits which are least prominent Lysias can shine out upon 
occasion ; ns where, in his fragmentary speech on the Confiscation 
of the Goods of tho brothers of Nicias, ho exhibits a degree of 
fooling certainly rare in his speeches. Amongst the extant 
orations the masterpieces of Lysias are that “ on the property of 
Aristophanes,” “ tho defence ot* Mautitheos on his scrutiny before 
the vSonato ” (as to which Mr. Jebb redresses tho scant justice of 
Hobree’s criticisms), the famous “ Bpocch against Eratosthenes,’ 
and that aguinst Agoratus, which, though having a narrower range 
and issue, is of special interest as containing a parallel to l£p 

E rison-seono in tho speech of Andocides “ On the Mysteries.” In 
is criteria of tho genuineness of such speeches as the Xoyo? 
ifr&rnfpwst and those for Polystratus and against the younger 
Alcibindes, Mr. J ebb's judgment seems to us eound and un¬ 
impeachable. lie has apparently not overlooked any mate¬ 
rial criticism advanced by other writers, and it is impossible not 
to be impressed with a senao of the valuable service he has ren¬ 
dered in tho field of classical literature which he has selected 
for illustration, and of the access of light, knowledge, and fami¬ 
liarity with the ancient models of oratory for which fan readers 
are indebted to this lucid and well-arranged survey. At some 
other time we hope to notice the second volume. 


THE DILEMMA.* 

I N The Dilemma, a filmy of the Indian mutiny, the author of 
The DatUe of Dorking has nude choice of a congenial subject, 
which he handles with equal spirit and knowledge. The nook 
vividly recalls tho memories of that gallant struggle against ovep- 
whelming odds, which wont far to redeem tho English name from 
the disrepute into which it had been falling in consequence of the 
apparent ascendency of ultra-pacific doctrines. Our most inveterate 
detractors were forced to confess that we had not forgotten how to 
fight, when they saw the scattered handfuls of our country men. taker* 
by surprise, turning successfully to hay against the disaffection of 
millions of their subjects; “scratch* garrisons defendixqjimpxovieed 
fortresses, while doubtful, or even despairing, of relief} frying 
columns, cast loose from all supports, marching from victory. 9 vic¬ 
tory over battalions drilled and armed by ourselves, and carrying 
great cities crowded with fanatical combatants, .in *' aerie* 
of swift and irregular attacks. The Dilemma d«»wft(Uyj]y 
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trates our interest on the residents of a single station. When 
the tale opens, the society of Mustapbabad is in its normal state 
of stagnation, aud we have leisure to make its acquaintance tho¬ 
roughly, from the Government Commissioner down to Lieutenant 
Arthur Yorke, who is falling hopelessly in love with the only 
daughter of the great civil dignitary. Unsuspicious of the terrible 
experiences in Btore for them, they are all making the most of 
such stray occasions of excitement as a garrison steeplechase or a 
cavalry ball. Seldom have the details of garrison routine or the 
various shades of military character been more lightly and happily 
delineated. Mustapbabad may have been a purgatory to tho*o 
who were quartered there; but readers of the novel iind it 
anything but dull. Wo are introduced, very much to our enter¬ 
tainment, to the free and easy housekeeping of Yorke and his 
gay-hearted chum, in their bare little bachelor bungalow. We 
listen with amusement to tho tittle-tattle of the ladies who 
lead tho fashions, and to the pipeclay gossip that goes 011 round 
the mess-tables. The society of the station may tind but languid 
enjoyment in their evening drives on the Mall or Course, but 
to most English readers the scone will he full of novelty. Some 
suggestive touches make us at home among the men and women who 
are Boon to be subjected to an ordeal inconceivably trying. As for 
the great majority of the officers, they are fair average specimens of 
. their class, nor does it need an intimato acquaintance with them to 
get to the bottom of their characters. Generally speaking, they 
are seriously bent on killing time, or on cultivating the serene 
. Buddhist philosophy which persuades them to support tho dulness 
of their lot in more or less cheerful abstraction. A few thero are 
of a higher stamp, who have either already risen superior to cir- 
, cutnstonces or who still cherish the professional ambitions which 
■ protracted peace seems likely to stifle. There is the distinguished 
Colonel Falkland, rospected and envied even by the tritiers, who, 
like most Indian officers that have made themselves a name, has 
long boon detached from regimental duties. There is Kirke, who 
hns left the service under a cloud, and who has tho vices as well 
as the military virtues of n coiulottiere 1 wider of the middle 
ages. There is Braddon, who lias likewise the makings of 
a noble soldier in him, but who,iu the absence of all stirring occu¬ 
pation, threatens to settle into a confirmed tippler. And, finally, 
thero is our young friend Lieutenant Yorke, who is approaching a 
Critical point of his career. If he is left -to nurse a hopeless 
attachment in obscure inactivity, lie is likely enough to follow the 
example of Braddon, although as yet he is overflowing with life 
and hope. Should fortunate accidents give him au opening, his 
passion will incite him to make the most. ■■1' it, and he may 
possibly rival the reputation of Falkland, whom he admires from a 
respectful distance with the devotion of generous youth. 

The chances conspire in his favour sooner than he could have anti¬ 
cipated, and opportunities crowd fo&t upon him. The Bengal army 
has proved false to its colours. The English troops have been with¬ 
drawn from tho station; the sepoys look sullen and waver, and 
finally declare for tho mutineers. Having shown a bold front and 
an assumed confidence to tho last, tho English gentlemen of the 
place have beaten a retreat to the Residency with the women and 
children, with the determination of defending themselves io the 
last, though they know nothing of whence help may come to 
them. Then we have a most exciting description of the 
siege, in the simple but forcible language of a military historian 
who is a literary artist as well. There is 1111 entire ftbaepc© 
of rhetorical exaggeration and poetical rhapsody. The tone 
of the narrator is that of the besieged officers, who undertake 
the most dangerous service in the natural round of their duties, 
and never show themselves disposed to grumble save when they 
see comrades preferred to themselves for some desperate sortie. 
Their deeds of unassuming heroism are left to speak for them¬ 
selves, and their jests over the privations they endure only serve to 
keep up their spirits. Though tlie narrative painfully recalls the sad 
associations of the time, we fed it to be a faithful and reassuring 
picture of the genuine warlike temperament that makes the English 
soldier so formidable. From Colonel Falkland, who has naturally 
taken the command, to the subalterns whose souls used to be 
in billiards or their betting-books, all are elevated and animated 
in the presence of imminent peril. Tho women evince a patience 
and composure worthy of the men who are lighting for them, al¬ 
though death is making gaps in the ranks of the defenders, and some 
of the wives and thoir families already find themselves widowed and 
orphaned. Yet, in spite of the sustained strain on the nerves, gaiety 
is not altogether banished, and the weary days and anxious nights— 
they neverdrag in the pages of The Dilemma —are not unenlivened by 

S ' suns of Ain. We know, what of course the besieged cannot 
ow, that they must be surely predestined to receive timely relief; 
yet we are carried away by their growing fears, as provision and 
ammunition begin to run low, and ns the enemy becomes more 
audacious and enterprising. Suspense is more intense on the 
arrival of a messenger with the tidings that Kirke is on his way 
to their help: for every hour it becomes more questionsble whether 
they can hold out till he appears. And the excitement culminates 
in 11 thrilling climax, when Kirko’s Sikh levies seem to fall back 
after showing themselves in the distance, to return speedily in an 
ire&Hirtible onset which effectually scatters tho blockading force. 

All this tinio the interest of the novel has been by no means 
concentrated in the military narrative. Yorke is indirectly the 
hero of the various episodes, and his personal anxieties have 
been thrown out in conspicuous relief. Experienced students of 
„ fiction would have pronounced unhesitatingly that ho was sure 
of the hand of Olivia Ounninghame; aud they would have been 


doubly confirmed in their foregone conclusion had. they known 
that tie would speedily be a brevet-colonel. To their quick 
discomfiture, the young man receives a heavy blow before 
he gets his first occasion for distinguishing himself. The fair 
Olivia has given her hand to Falkland, wh<x in the *%6uble 
capacity of a veteran and her godfather, had formerly been ad¬ 
mit ted *to tho envied privilege of chaperoning her. Being made of 
sterling and sensible stuff, Yorke teaches himself to submit to his 
disappointment. Throughout lho siege he does his duty like 
a man, recommending himself to the approving notice of hit com¬ 
mander, to whom he hears no sort or grudge. He is genuinely 
grioved both for his friend and for Olivia when Falkland is 
numbered among the missing after the lighting that relieves 
Mustapbabad. But naturally his blighted hopes begin to revive 
with his brightening professional prospects ;.the more so that the 
deaths of her husband and father huvo left the lady almost penni¬ 
less, Then follows shock number t wo j and very hard indeed we 
feel it is upon him. He beam that sho is married again, and this 
time to his colonel, Kirke, whom, with much in externals calcu¬ 
lated to captivate a woman, he suspects with reason to be altogether 
unworthy of her. It is fortunate for him that, by the very fact of 
her so lightly throwing herself away, Olivia Iobcs something of tho 
divinity with which ho has hitherto invested her. Her subsequent 
conduct contributes to cure him of all illusions, for Kirke again 
gets involved in discreditable charges, and Olivia, in her affliction 
and acting under her husband’s influence, tries in a painful and 
pathetic scene to tamper with the honour of her former lover. Yet 
still, as love is weak and men ore mortal, wo are left in uncertainty 
as to whiit may be in store for both of them when Yorke returns 
to England, whither Olivia lias preceded him. We take for 
granted that she will have occasion to appeal to him for assistance, 
especially as her hiiNband has left her for the time, and accepted a 
command in the Egyptian service. 

The last volume of the novel is the least satisfactory. We feel 
it, in the first place, to he an unwelcome change from the fresh¬ 
ness of the Indian scenes and the active excitement of irregular 
Indian wnrfaro, to the tameness of English life io quiet country 
society. Doubtless it all chimes in with the scheme of the story, 
which is constructed after real life rather than according to 
romantic precedents. In order to lead up to the unlooked-for 
denouement y it is necessary that Yorke should he dull and some¬ 
what bored; he must bo disenchanted of lofty ideals of woman¬ 
hood, and predisposed to console himself as best he can. W© 
can understand an Indian with few homo ties yielding in¬ 
sensibly to the influences of a hospitablo welcome in a 
wealthy household. Yet tho chivalrous young soldier seems 
somewhat out of place in the ostentatious luxury of tho PeevorB* 
mansion; the reader is hardly prepared to see him making 
himself contentedly at home under tho roof of a millionaire, 
whose vulgarity throws a shadow over liis family, and courts 
cold-shouldering by the neighbourhood. But tho last chapters 
are exciting enough. Yorke meets his early love again as well 
11a Bever&l of his old acquaintances of Mustapbabad, and one of 
them, at least, makes a sensational reappearance like a phantom 
risen from tho grave. There is & fire m which the danger is 
as real as in any of tho most stirring incidents of tho mutiny; 
we have a rescue and a recognition, and then the curtain comes 
down on a group of friends who arc standing horror-stricken At the 
gaps that have opened in their number. We do not greatly like 
these melancholy endings, which savour of Hamlet or the Brads of 
Zammennoor. But in this cose, considering that the author has 
)*en leading us all the time into a “ dilemma,” we do not see how 
he could have helped himself. If tho close of the story loaves a 
painful impression, it xuay be not the less true to nature on 
that account, and from beginning to end wo are spared any touch 
of monotony in the blending of humour, pathos, and action. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

B ERNARDINO OCHINO * has long waited for a competent 
biographer. The interest attaching to his character and 
career is not less than in the case of any Reformer of his time, bat 
few have cored to undertake tho life of one so universally ob¬ 
noxious, execrated by one party and disowned by the other. The 
laudable investigations of his Unitarian biographers have naturally 
been raaifily restricted to his alleged anti-TnmtArijmism, which at 
far from being the most interesting feature in his intellectual history. 
Hi$ lift', iu fact, could only be written in Italy, and it has been 
reserved for Dr. Benrath, by diligent research in the Italian and 
other archives, and acute criticism of Ochino’s rare and negleoted 
writings, to exhibit him in his real relation to the great reforming 
movement of his age. The eloquent Capuchin, although twice 
Vicar-General of his order, had undoubtedly assumed a more 
advanced position than Pole, Contarini, and the othor leaders of 
the.Evangelical movement in Italy. It was a correct instinct 
which led Oarafla, the soul of the Catholic reaction, to persuade 
the indulgent Paul III. to strike at him. Ochino, warned, it it 
said, by the dying Contarini, escaped to Switzerland—a step which, 
inevitable as it was, signalizes, and iu a manner typifies, theftoal 
loss of Italy to tho cause of the Reformation. Believed from the 
restraints of ecclesiastical discipline, his inquisitive spirit, ni, irjrihe 
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om of Socinus, Bruno, and intellectual Italians in g«ural,KKM. I 
transported him beyond the bounds which Luther and Calvin { 
would fain have prescribed to free inquiry. How fhr the recoil froin 
tradition actually carried him is difficult to determine. The writings 
which gave most offence to hip contemporaries are cast in the 
dialogues, end it is not easy to say how far Ochino may 
have aimed at insidiously undermining current articles of belief, 
or how far his natural candour may have led him to state an oppo¬ 
nent's case with unacceptable emphasis. Dr. Benrath vindicates 
him successfully from the charge of haring advocated polygamy *, 
tiie question of his anti-Trinitarianism is left very obscure. What¬ 
ever nis real sentiments may have been, the Protestant Churches j 
found his speculative opinions a source of scandal and danger, j 
Expelled successively from Geneva,’ Zurich, Basel, Nuremberg, ; 
hunted across Europe into Poland and back again, the old man ) 
wsa finally carried off by the plague at an obscure village in j 
Moravia. Dr. Benrath has restored his portrait with as much ; 
success as can be expected with such a paucity of private memorials. ; 
The intellectual personality is sufficiently distinct. Ochino ap¬ 
pears m a man in whom great warmth of religious feeling is united 
to a keen, scrutinising intellect and an innate restlessness which 
rarely allowed him to acquiesce long or unreservedly in dogmatic 
conclusions of any sort. His sincerity is unquestionable, except in 
the partial concealment of his opinions, imposed upon him by pru¬ 
dence, both before and after his secession. Dr. Benrath has given ex¬ 
cellent analyses of his principal works—the unlucky Basel dialogues, 
which involved him m such misfortune; the Neapolitan dialogues, 
composed while he was still a monk; his sermons; above all, the 
“ Tragedy,” a withering invective against the Papacy, written in 
IjAtin, but only extant m tbe English translation of Anna Baoon. 
Ochino’s residence in England during the roign of Edward Vi. 
entitles him to a place among the foreign theologians by whom 
the Reformation in this country was influenced, and Dr. lienrath’s 
fuU treatment of this department of his subject considerably 
enhances the interest of his work for English roaaors. 

The extensive learning of the younger Bunsen * is employed in 
the investigation of tneraes fruitful in speculation and con¬ 
troversy—the origin and primary significance of the symbol of 
the cross, the cause of its universal dissemination in prm- 
Ohristian agt*B, and the obscuration of the original meaning 
by its association with the victorious creed, liuron Bunsen 
holds this later application to be secondary and accidental. The 
moaning of the Cross in the ancient mythologies is, he contends, 
the Sun j and his application of this actual or conjectural circum¬ 
stance in connexion with the Saviour may be readily apprehended. 
Me relics much on the testimony of the Epistle of Barnabas as 
proving that such was the accepted Christian conception in tlio 
first century; as also upon somewhat fanciful analogies between 
the Sun, the Cross, and tne Brazen Serpent. Much of his work is 
indeed of a decidedly fanciful naturo, but it is well calculated to 
illustrate his lending proposition of the general employment of 
the Cross as a religious symbol in ages lung anterior to the 
Christian om. 

The recent ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia, being felt as a 
grievance by tbe Protestant as well as the Catholic Church, has 
encouraged the small party in the bosom of the former who dej'ro 
a separation of Church and State on religious grounds. Professor 
Jacoby + examines the question partly from this party’s point of 
view, but arrives at the conclusion that, in the interests of religion 
itself, things had better remain as thoy ore. 

The order of “ tho Brethren of the Sword " J, on which Dr. von 
Bnnge has given us a very acceptable monograph, was instituted 
about 1203 for tbe subjugation of the Livonians, Ksthoniatis, Li¬ 
thuanians, and the pagan nations of Fas tern Europe in general. 
Its efforts were crowned by tho conquest of Uourland und Esthonia; 
but itB acquisitions in tbe latter quarter brought it into collision 
with the Christian State of Denmark, and, finding itself hard 
pressed by this as well as the Lithuanians, it consented to merge 
itself into tho Teutonic order ubout 1237. Dr. von Bunge has 
collected and illustrated its records with much caro, and his little 
work is a valuable contribution to the history of Christian religious 
chivalry. 

The story of Alarm's conquests is to d by Dr. von Eickcn§ in 
a pleasing style, and with particular attention to the governing 
ideas of Roman and Gothic society at thu period, lie directs 
especial attention to the recognition by the Goths of the Roman 
Empire as a legitimate institution, which it whs by no means 
their purpose to overthrow, whatever liberties they might take 
with tne lives and property of its citizens. 

Eduard Bckuller’s reminiscences of his youth || are, to a certain 
extent, interesting from their naivetd and warmth of feeling, and 
tho eventful period (1794-1813) within which they are comprised. 
They presout, however, no incidents of any particular importance, 
and seem to havo been principally valued by the writer as illus- 

* Dos Symbol da Krone* bei alien Aationen , und die EnteieUung det 
Kreut-SymboU der ehriitlicben Kirche . Von 15. von Bunsen. Berlin: 
Mttscber & Kartell. London: Kolckmann. 

♦ Staatekirche, Freikiri'ht, iAindeekirche. Von Prof. Dr. II. Jacoby. 
Leipzig: Granow. London: Asher & Co. 

1 Der Orden der Schvsertbriider; deum Stijlung, Verfaaung und 
Aejlfoung. Von Dr. F. G. von Bunge. Leipzig: Bidder. London: 
Asher & Co. 

| Der Kawpf der Watgothen und Botnet unter Alarieh. Von Dr. R. 
voa Eicken. Leipzig: Dnncker & Huniblot. London: William* Ik 
Norgate. 

i Jv^end-Ertnnervngey. Von E. SchUlier. Leipzig: Granow. London: 


trations of his own intellectual development. Some to» \, 

tercet would hare attached to them from this point of vie# had 
the author attained eminence in hie maturity: but it would flpm 
that, though Schuller wrote much, he published nothing, dad 
that his best claim to distinction is his efficient administration of 
the Prussian Post-office. 

Dr. Itodbertua-Jagetaow* discusses what ho calls the social 
question chiefly in itB aspects of pauperism and commercial crises, 
which he regards as eflects of the same cause. His theory is 
offered as substantially identical with Ricardo's theory of rent, but 
an improvement upon the latter. 

The excellent series of popular scientific lectures + edited by 
Virchow and Von Holtzendorff, and the no less valuable series of 
controversial pamphlets edited by Von Holtzendorff and Von 
Oncken, continue to receive numerous accessions of interest. 
Among the most important contributions to the former may be 
named Professor Stem’s discourse on Milton and ,Cromwellj 
among the most entertaining, Professor Mannhardt’s lecture on 
the part of the sunflower in popular mythology, with a reference 
to the so-called bust of Clytie in the British Museum. Tim other 
series, as is natural in the present state of Germany, bears frequent 
reference to the affairs of tne Church of Home. 

Science has been said to have no other enemy than ignorance; 
but it may be questioned whether a more formidable antagonist is 
not to be found in the credulity of some among its own vota¬ 
ries. An unlearned person may well he excused for distrust¬ 
ing the announcements of archaeologists and philologists when he 
becomes acquainted with such melancholy proofs as axe afforded by 
tho history of tho so-called Moabite antiquities of the perfect com¬ 
patibility of profound erudition with an absolute lack of common 
Bcnsc. After a delay in nowise redounding to the credit of the 
independence and integrity of German Semitic scholarship, this 
wretched delusion has at last received its quietus at tha 
hands of Messrs. Kautzsch and Socin.J The latter gentleman has 
dealt with the external evidence for tho authenticity of tbe objects, 
and his thorough exposure of tho transparent absurdity utmost 
supersedes the more recondite paloeographical and philological dis¬ 
quisition of his colleague. Both, in fact, may bo deemed to be 
superseded by the accompanying delineations of Borne of the objects 
theuibehus. It seems incredible that any one, much more Oriental 
scholars and Ministers of State, should ever havo been deceived 
by such rubbish. Nothing remains but for the parties con¬ 
cerned to own their folly, and digest thoir mortification os best 
they may, while the exultation of branch smmm may be tempered 
by the recollection that their own Government appeared to no 
greater advantage in the affair of the Abhd Domenech’s Mexican 
antiquities some years ago. 

Albrecht Zehiuo |j has prepared an exceedingly useful manual of 
tho geography of modern Arabia, compiled from the accounts of 
Niebuhr and subsequent travellers, such os Palgrave, Burckhardt, 
Wallin, Wredo, Crultenden, and Maltzan. The work hears evi¬ 
dence of having been prepared with great exactness, and contains a 
vast amount of highly interesting information respecting not merely 
the topography of the country, but also its natural productions and 
the manners and custom® of the inhabitants. Its value is greatly 
enhanced by an appendix treating of the political history of tha 
peninsula during the last contury, with a view of tbe actual politi¬ 
cal condition of Muscat and the Wahabi Stales, and of the recent 
encroachments of tho Turks in Yemen. It is difficult to sea how 
these acquisitions can bo maintained in the present condition of 
Turkish credit, and South-West Arabia may not improbably be on 
the eve of great political changes. Like most disinterested ob¬ 
servers, Herr Zelmio is very adverse to the spread of Turkish and 
Egyptian influence in Arabia, and looks forward to the regenera¬ 
tion of the country under the protection of England, the only 
Power qualified to interfere with effect in its concerns. 

The isles where burning Sappho lived and sung have been inspected 
by Dr. von Loher || in the systematic and agroeable manner which 
is only possible to a man of leisure and a man of means. Having 
chartered a yacht with a Turkish crew at Cavalla in Macedonia, 
the birthplace of Mohammed Ali,he pursued his voyage southw&rdB, 
touching successively at Th&aoa, feamothraco, Xmoros, Lemnos, 
Lesbos, and Tenedoe, and winding up with visits to Smyrna and 
Athene. The tour wab most interesting throughout, and the 
narrative depicts in lively colours the natural beauty and 
picturesque manners of the archipelago, and its commercial and 
industrial decay under Turkish rule. Perhaps tho mors interest¬ 
ing description is that of Saraothraco, with its simple and rugged 
shepherd population, its remains of primitivoGyclopeauarchitecture, 
and its almost inaccessible coast. Thnsos, in Dr. von Loher’s opinion, 
is the most favoured by naturo of any of the islands, ana under 
more auspicious political circumstances might be made a centre of 
civilization for the rest. One of the first steps necessary would be 
the establishment of a hank, money being incredibly scarce a nd 
dear. Most of the islands suffer g reatly from the reckless destruo- 

* Zur Bckuchtung der Socialism Fragc. Von Dr. Rodbertus-Jaaetzuw 
Th. 1 . Berlin : Schindler. London: Asher Sc Co, 

f Sammiung gemeinverttilndlichcr toistenmhafUicher VortrHgc. — OeuUch* 
Zeit - und StreU-Fragea* Berlin : LUderitz. Latdoa: WiLUama A Nor- 
gate. 

X Die Aechteit der Moabitiechen AlterthQmer gepritfl. Von E. Koutzsch 
und A. Socin, Stnusburg: K. Trttbner. London; Trttbner A Go. 

§ Arabic* und die Araber mt hundert Jahren. Fine goograA keh* und 
geschtchUicht SJkLse. Von Albrecht Zcbmc. Halle: Buobhandluntr do* 
Waihenltausos. London: Williams St Norgato. " 4 

I GriwAitche JKUnfeArtm. Von Dr. F. tot Later. SitMtM «nd 
Leipzig: VeUiagen & Kissing. London : Asher & 0$. 
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tion of timber. Dr. von Loher found Smyrna a most interesting 
city, and speaks of tho modern portico of Athens as indicating a 
giv.it yrogrow in every respect when compared with the old 
city, ills opinion of the Greeks is in the main favourable *, it 
must bo recollected that he bad nothing to do with them as poli¬ 
ticians or financiers, lie strongly contends for the perpetuation 
of tho Hellenic type, notwithstanding the Slavonian, Bulgarian, 
end Wollauhinn admixtures with which it lias had to contend. 

Tho book puls forth more decided pretension to literary finish 
than is usual with narratives of travels; it is enlivened with 
critical digressions and historical episodes 5 and printed in a 
miniature type of great elegance in a lbmi admirably adapting it 
for a pocket companion throughout the archipelago it describes. 

The second volume of Professor Korner’s treatise on physical 
geography* is occupied with tho world of waters, comprising 
water ui Ite various shapes of ice ami snow, sea, lake, and river. 

Tho materials of Professor lliitimeycr's interesting tract on the 
modifications of tho fauna uf Switzerland since the appearance of 
the human nice in tho countryf are principally derived from the 
examination of caves containing fossil remains, which have led to 
results corresponding to similar investigations in England. All 
the animals usually occurring in English caves are found in 
Switzerland, with the addition of tho marmot and tho Alpine 
hare, tho wolverene and tho arctic fox. There is a singular inter¬ 
mixture of arctic with tropical types, testifying to wide variations 
of climate, Tho book is illustrated with several fac-MiuiJes uf 
primitive art in tho shape of representations of mammoths and 
horses, which it is to bo hoped arc authentic. 

A discourse on Christianity in its relation to pictorial art, by 
tho ex-Miniater Beth inn n 11-f loll weg t, is chiclly remarkable !ov 
mi appendix in which the subject is illustrated by biographical 
details of Cornelius ns the typical religious painter ol‘ modem 
times, accompanied by citations Irum his correspondence. 

England has found an intelligent and friendly critic in Ivarl 
Ilillolmxnri^ whoso letters from this country indicate powers %»f 

observation combined with good feeling. The writer feels the j -n, f . ft,»jon Ru-irr Etryptiau nnmin- Amcric.im lV»litir« -Raglan* and Fran-* 
poetry arid the charm of association attaching to such places as j - tvtihon* to Piiriminciit—Jta-ncli l’uril a—Naval Dcupimu-l\tritoweuUry 
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TURKEY AND HERZEGOVINA. 

T HE Foreign Office has lately issued some correspond¬ 
ence on 3 ie affairs of Turkey and Herzegovina which 
might have been interesting if nearly all of it nad not boon 
long since published in the newspapers. The only useful 
purpose which the Blue-Book can servo is to refresh the 
memory of those who pay bnt slight attention to important 
current transactions. It is perhaps not wholly unimpor¬ 
tant to learn that the English Consul attributed the first 
outbreak in July to foreign agitation, and that the princi¬ 
pal outrages which ho mentions woro perpetrated by insur¬ 
gents. The agitation soon became serious enough to 
attract the notice of the Great Powers; and early'in the 
autumn their Consular agents were instructed to hold 
interviews with the insurgent chiefs, which produced no 
definite result. A large part of the Blue-Book is occupied 
with official documents in which tho Turkish Government 
decrees the adoption of various reforms. A pamphlet ex¬ 
pressing tho views of tho malcontents is also published at 
Aill length, with a warning'by Mr. Holmes, the Consul, 
that its statements are probably exaggerated. None but 
those who possess accurate local knowledge are 
competent to judgo whether the reforms promised 
by tho Sultan would be beneficial or satisfactory. 
On the other side objection is taken, not so much to the 
official schemes as to the ability and willingness of the 
Porto to perform its promises. Count Anprassy’s Note, 
and the correspondence among the Governments to which 
it gave occasion, are of course published nt length. Iu the 
course of the discussion Count Beust assured Lord 
Debut that no armed intervention was intended, and that 
tho Austro-Hungarian Government had no desire to under¬ 
take to keep the peace beyond its own frontiers. It has 
long boon known that the Ottoman Government at once 
accepted the recommendations of tho Note, with the excep¬ 
tion of a elause which provided for the expenditure within 
each, province of tho proceeds of the direct tax os. The 
history of the insurrection comes down later than the pub¬ 
lished correspondence; and the communications which may 
have been exchanged among different parties arc much less 
important than tho progress of the straggle and the atti¬ 
tude and purposes of tee insurgents themselves, of their 
neighbouring allies, and of their distant protectors. 

Tne latest report is that Austria will, after all, interfere 
to restore order by force, as tho representative and agent 
of the three Northern Powers. The recent operations in 
Hercegovina seem to have been unfavourable to the 
Turkish troops; and tho return of spring is m itself a 
great advantage to the insurgents. Although the Govern¬ 
ments of Servia and Montonogro still profess to maintain 
their neutrality, auxiliaries from both Principalities have, 
according to official Turkish statements, openly joined the 
insurgent forces. An affront which was lately offered at 
Belgrade to the Anstrian flag was organized by the war 
party *nd the Servian Ministry is increasing its military 
YorOe. While the domestic prospects of tbo Porte are gloomy, 
still more serious alarm has been caused by an apparent 
change of policy on tbo part of Russia. Some of tho 
officialjpapera still affect to defend the system of neutrality; 
but ihefe arguments .ore openly attacked and ridiculed by 
etherjournalsof equal authority. Subscriptions are publicly 
collected with the sanction of the Government, nominally for 
tfo fagitivaafrom Herzegovina, bttt She real pms 

»6£ tf4&g 3 m insurrection is secretly ^sgtdted; Same 

* psi* h*ve pfcbtt&e^^ veraibhft bf • 


speech made by Barun ItomCH in which tho Russian Go¬ 
vernment is supposed to be openly' attacked. That tbo 
language of the journals has some political meaning may 
l)e inferred from tho strong comments which it has pro¬ 
voked in Germany. Official assurances that the concord of 
the three Imperial Courts is undisturbed tended to encourage 
the suspicion that there was already a serious divergence of 
policy. There is no doubt that Austria has long boon anxious 
to terminate tho insurrection; and it is posrfibio that the am¬ 
biguous demeanour of Russia may bo explained by a natural' 
unwillingness to alienate the good will of the Christian sub¬ 
jects of Turkey, Thu port which Germany may tako if 
Russia encourages the disruption of the Turkish Empire 
cannot bo confidently predicted. At present German 
feoling see ms to bo less friendly to Russia than at the 
time when all the three Powers were apparently earnest 
in their determination to discountenance too insurrection. 

' By continuing their resistance the insurgents tempora¬ 
rily relieve the Porto from the obligation of complying 
with tho demands contained in Count Andkaksy'b Note; 
but tbo strain on the finances and on tho military resources 
of the Empire is constantly becoming more urgent. Tho 
greatest ot all tho immediate difficulties which beset the 
Turkish Government is the virtual impuuity which tho 
Russian protectorate furnishes to Servia and Montenegro. 
Neither province could venture on a contest with the' 
superior force of Turkey but for the confidence that Europe 
will not allow a Christian State to fall a victim to Ma¬ 
hometan conquest. Montenegro claims, not without 
reason, to have been always independent, and Servia has 
within a few years been relieved from tho presence of 
Turkish garrisons in tho fortresses. Turkey is at liberty to 
repel direct attacks, but not to iuflict punishment on her 
assailants. Although Austria may probably bo jealous of 
Russian influence in Servia and Montenegro, none of 
the Great Powers, would allow tho establishment of 
Turkish rulo in either province. Conscious security 
oxplains much of the disinterested enthusiasm which, 
is felt for the insurgents. Both principalities would 
deprecate the occupation of tho theatre of war by au 
Austrian army. With a Turkish forco they can deal more 
easily, as long as they are certain of | sale retreat within 
their own respective frontiers. Tho Turkish operations 
are additionally hampered by tho necessity of depending 
on regular troops, on account of tho danger which might 
result from excesses that might bo committed by tbo Maho¬ 
metan population. It would seem that in Herzegovina they 
have sometimes been outnumbered, and that their troops are 
ill supplied with provisions and with munitions of war. Tho 
reports of a supplementary insurrection in Bosnia are still 
vague and uncertain. If it is trno that Austrian subjects 
from tho other side of the frontier have assisted tho local 
malcontents, an additional motive will have been furnished 
for^ srrncd intervention. Tho party at Constantinople 
which thinks it desirable to declare war against Servia and 
Montenegro has lately seemed likely to prevail. The 
imminence of a decisive measure has had the effect of 
temporarily renewing the accord between Russia and 
Austria; and it is understood that the Government of 
Berlin has induced both Powers once more to fall back on 
the provisions of the A.ndj:aS8 Y Note. It is not to be awi 
posed that the aP;e. Governments will at the same time 
restrain the Forte from re pri sals and tolerate the aggressive 

Notwithstanding theambiguouspolicy ofit seems 
almost certain that there is nb immediate 
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attack on Turkey. Thu Russian Government is not at 
present ready for war, nor can it bo thought expedient to 
venture on an opcu rupture with Austria. It is not im¬ 
probable that Russia may hope, if the insurgents unccccd, 
to detach another fragment from the Ottoman Empire. 
Any aggrandizement of Servia would ho disapproved at 
St. Petersburg as well as at Vienna, it is for many reasons 
undesirable either that the civil war should continue or 
that the insurrection should be suppressed by the superior 
force of Turkey. Tbo complete triumph of the insurgents 
is impossible, because, even if they obtained temporary 
possession of the disputed territory, they would still bo 
exposed to fresh attacks as the Turks received reinforce¬ 
ments. The English Government has no means of 
controlling the result, except by any iuilncnco which 
it may be ablo to exercise at Constantinople. Lord 
Derby bos thus far in all the negotiations guarded 
himself with even more t.hun his customary caution. 
He took time for consideration before ho gave oven 
a theoretical assent < to the An brassy Note ; and ho 
defended his adhesion *by the argument that the Nolo was 
but a reproduction of various laws and decrees which had 
boon promised or published by the Porto during tho last 
twenty years. The English Government is only commiued 
to the moderate proposition that tho Porto will do well to 
reform, its administration ; bnt at the sarno time Lord 
DERBY disclaims any purpose of becoming a guarantee for 
tho concessions which may bo offered to the insurgents. 
Count Anurassy aud Count Rkuht have from the first pro¬ 
fessed their intention of the most open communication with 
iho English Government. If Austria at last finds it neces¬ 
sary to occupy the disputed territory, there seems to bo no 
reason why the English Government should object to inter¬ 
vention. Even if tho eventual consequence should bo the 
annexation to Austria of a part of a Turkish province, 
there would bo no ground for regret; but it is not probable 
either that Austria would consent to increase the number 
of its Slavonic subjects, or that Russia would regard with 
equanimity the territorial aggrandizement of a rival. The 
difficulties which surround the entire question have for f lic 
present no tendency to diminish. 


TI1E PRINCE OP WALES 1N T SPAIN. 

W HEN the Queen, on her return from Germany, stopped 
t V a few minutes at a station to exchange a few words 
with Marshal MaoM a i;ox, some of the French newspapers 
mildly tiiotcd that this was not all the compliment which 
thoir young and clear Republic might havo expected. 
There was an uneasy feeling that, if Royalty had been 
there to give Hie welcome, Royalty would havo staged 
longer to enjoy it. It is needless to say fhat, far from 
any slight being intended to the Piifsuu/st of tho Republic, 
the Queen, who was returning from a strictly private visit 
to her relations in Germany, somewhat put herself to in¬ 
convenience to go through an interchange of courtesies 
with tho Marshal. Nor does fbo strength of the ties that 
bind England and Fiance depend in any way on Royal 
visits aud Court festivities. As fbo ceremonies which 
attend Royal visits oAtch tho public eye, and a Royal visitor 
is something new to look ul and read about, a Royal visit bus 
comoto be thought of importance, whatever mny be its occa¬ 
sion. But Royal visits, like most other things, are sometimes 
important, and sometimes havo no significance at all. It 
was a really important event in the history of modem 
Italy when tho Emperor of Austria paid a visit to Victor 
Emmanuel* and when Venice, tho object of so Jong a rivalry, 
was selected as the spot where pledges of future friendship 
were exchanged. It was an event equally important to 
Italy when tho Gorman Emperor eamo to Milan, and Italy 
was mado sure that her visitor represented an alliance 
essential to her safety. When, again, sovereigns go into busi¬ 
ness together like tho three Emperuu^, they must occasionally 
meet to talk over tho affairs of tho partnership, or to prove 
to a suspicions world that it still exists. But very often Royal 
visits are almost accidental, and are totally devoid of politi¬ 
cal significance. Tho sensitive Republicans of France should 
derive comfort from tho visit of the Prince ov Wales to 
Madrid. The Prince has been received with great 
splendotn? at Madrid, uid lias bad every possible attention 
shown him. But Ids going there was ulmost accidental. It 
formed no part of his original plan. In fact, when the 
Pfcmcs wont oat tnc Cariist war was still raging, and King 


Alfonso had other things to think of than Court pageants 
anil picture galleries. And no visit could possibly be- 
moro wholly devoid of political importance. We have 
not much to do with Spain, and do not wish to have. 
The Spaniards go on in a way which at any rate is not pfw| t 
all our way. They truckle to the Pope, keep up slavery, 
and do not pay their debts. These are not things that 
Englishmen like, or pretend to like. Bigoted, slave¬ 
holding defaulters are not well suited to bo our friends, 
lbit wo need not quarrel with people or deny them the' 
respect of ordinary courtosy simply because wo dp> not 
agree with them. Spain has a recognized place in Europe,, 
arid its King, while he lasts, is an much a King os .any other 
sovereign, if King Alfonho likes to havo tlio Prince at 
Madrid, the Prince is amiable and polite enough not to 
wound him by a refusal. That is all. It is a mere inter- 
change of courtesy, and if ono interchange of courtesy is 
l o he compared with another, that which took place at the 
French railway station was much the more important, for 
behind it there was a sincere and cordial admiration for 
each other on f lic part of tho two nations whom the Queen 
and tho Marshal represented. 

As the Prince had, in tho performance of his public 
duty, to go fo Madrid, it was fortunate for him that both 
there and on his road there was much to see that was well 
worth seeing. Even to a person born to it, hardened by 
long training, and singularly gifted for going through it 
well, all this denial pomp, sightseeing, banqueting, and 
amusement, through which the Prince has been passing 
for six months, must bo very wearisome. If the English 
public bus grown tired of reading descriptions of his 
travels, and if even Special Correspondents seem convinced 
that toYeawakcn interest in tho varied shows of liis long 
tour is beyond tbo power of the iisiest language, how 
infinitely mure wearisome it must bo to be the person who 
does it all, who has to go through everything, aud is obliged 
to conceal every sign of fatigue lest he should disappoint 
those who are doing their host to please him. But if the 
Prince had to add a few extra fatigues to tho long list of 
those lie has endured, 8 pain could offer much that it was 
well worth the trouble to look at. In Seville and Cordova 
there were tho ancient remains of Moorish graudour which, 
even fo a traveller fresh from Agra, are in the highest de¬ 
gree interesting and imposing. At Madrid thoro was thy 
ningnifieeni picture gallery, aud although picture galleries, 
are generally the Inst straw that breaks tho back of the 
fatigued sight-seeing camel, yet the Madrid gallery is so 
incomparably good that it is almost worth while for the 
camel fo have his hack broken in looking at it. Historical 
students have also endeavoured to picturo tho imagiuary 
interest with which the Prince must recall the events in 
history which a visit to Spain would bring back to a well- 
informed mind. It is supposed that liis thoughts will 
wander to the romantic episode when another Prince of 
"Wall's set off, under the guidance of Buckingham, to look 
for an Infanta. If tho Prince troubles his head about 
Charles 1 ., he will probably content himself with 
tho satisfactory reflection that his choractor is totally 
uulike that of Jiis predecessor, that ho has no reason 
to expect a similar fate, and that he is not in tho 
least, degree in need of a Spanish wife. The companion¬ 
ship of King Alfonso may also, by no very remote asso¬ 
ciation of ideas, recall to the Prince the memorable time 
iti Ids own early boyhood when England was outwitted itt 
the. matter of the Spanish marriages; and, while tho 
Prince may naturally, in making an inevitable compa¬ 
rison, regard the career of his own mother with much 
inward satisfaction, he may loci an honest pity for the 
poor woman who was so much sinned against by the 
cruelty and perfidy of statesmen, and for the well-mean- 
ing youth w ho has been called to play at Royalty under 
very*difficult and depressing circumstances. 

One of the most famous of Spanish sights proposed 
to bo exhibited in his honour tho Prince has declined 
to see. He has intimated that ho docs not wish to be 
present at a bull-fight. Criticism had been occasioned 
by his attendance, while in India, at a fight of wild 
animals. Now that he is so near home he has, with 
much good sense, judged it unwise, because unxieoes- 
Bnry, to provoke similar remarks. Tho desire of the 
Prince to avoid all causes of public offence is one of the 
best parts of his character, and is one of the; grounds 
oil which in some respects he claims and mdvee some 
measure of indulgence. j^Then he retains he wiJJj * - 
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have an excellent opportunity of manifesting his readiness 
to &U in with the wished of a part of the nation, which 
even those who are of a contrary opinion must allow to be 
largo and entitled to consideration. The Royal Titles Bill 
Mjhaa now received the Queen's assent, and the controversy so 
V long end warmly waged has at length died away in Parliament, 
although not without some murmurs of bitterness and in¬ 
dignation at the last possible moment. When the Prince 
lands here he will find that the Queen has been authorized 
to call herself, as Sovereign of India, by a title profoundly 
dis tasteful to a largo portion of her subjects ; while, on tho 
other baud, her Ministers have pledged themselves that 
this title shall be as absolutely excluded from England as 
possible. Hqw far this plodgo is to bo redeemed in prac¬ 
tice must obviously depend in a great degree on tho Prince 
of Waljbs. However much tho Queen may exhibit her 
habitual moderation and prudence, there are plenty of 
people who would love to worship the rising sun and 
tfi.il their futuro Emperor. A tew words of dis¬ 
couragement from the Prince would do more to put them 
down than volumes of discussion, and a man who 
declines to see a bull-figlit lost lie should wound the sus¬ 
ceptibilities of Immune persons may bo trusted to avoid 
impairing the general harmony of loyalty by clutching at 
the gewgaws of Continental sovereignty. The Prince lias 
now seen much of tho East, ami much of tho West. Ho 
knows butter than most men India, tho Continent, and 
England; and it is exceedingly unlikely that tho end of 
all his wanderings and all his reflections should not bo a 
profound conviction that tho world offers nothing bolter 
than to bo simply King of England, and the oontro of tho 
attachment of a free people. 


confederation in several parts of the Colonial 
agreed with his predecessor, Lord KiMdaftLET, in recom¬ 
mending tho adoption of the system in the group pf the 
Windward IalaqtLs, which, includes Barbadoes. The late 
Governor took no stops to give effect to Lord Kimbewjsy’s 
instructions; and Mr. Hennebsy scorns to have gone into 
an opposite extreme in supposed obedience to Lord 
Carnarvon. Tho Legislative Assembly of Barbados* mis¬ 
understood some parts of ibo project, and disapproved of 
the whole. They were mistaken in thinkiug that the 
island would be expected to contribute to the financial 
wants of less prosperous communities, and perhaps they 
may have thought, with more justice, that confederation 
would diminish the objects of local ambition. If the 
leaders of the Legislature could have communicated 
directly with tho Colonial Office, they would have ascer¬ 
tained that tho decision would be left to themselves, 
and that Lord Carnarvon, while ho understood the 
material advantages of confederation, fully admitted 
the right of the colonists to manage their own 
affairs. Mr. Hennessy unfortunately regarded the 
failure of Lord Carnarvon's policy as a rebuff to himself 
and his chief, and as au injury to thft native population. 
It is of the very essence of constitutional government 
that a representative Assembly should be regarded as 
supremo within its own department. The Executive 
authority has generally a power of appealing to the con¬ 
stituencies by dissolution ; but in the meantime he ought 
to regard tho opinion of tho Parliamentary majority as 
provisionally conclusive. Threo yours ago Lord DurPERlN, 
in tho Dominion of Canada, illustrated under difficult and 
complicated circumstances the true constitutional doctrine. 
Ho had reason to believe that the House of Commons 


BARBADOES. 

L ORD CARNARVON'S answer to the deputation of the 
West India Commifctoo was, us might havo been ex¬ 
pected, temperate and judicious. Ho declined, not only to 
remove, but to censure, the Governor of Barbadoes until the 
tacts of tho case are fully known. At the same time Lord 
Carnarvon will evidently bo prepared to act with vigour 
if even a part of tho telegruphio reports proves to bo 
correct. In times of excitement there is a probability that 
Hie more moderate of two conflicting statements is true. 
The Governor’s telegraphic messages to tho Secretary of 
State virtually contradict tho report that forty rioters havo 
been shot. According to tho official account, tho troops 
have not been required to act; and tho commanding officer 
haa countermanded a request for military aid which had 


was dissatisfied with his Mihistors ; but, as there had been 
no vote against them, lie complied with their advice in 
. postponing the meeting of Parliament. The Constitution 
of Barbadoes is not the same with that of the larger 
English colonies; but tho Legislature had the right of 
accepting or rejecting a scheme of confederation. The 
Governor is accused of having stimulated popular agitation 
against the Assembly, under circumstances which ought to 
havo prevented any attempt to create dissatisfaction. 
Every domestic controversy in the West Indies is certain 
to rcsolvo itself into an antagonism of* race and colour. 

Having satisfied himself that confederation would tend 
to increase tho prosperity of tho labouring population, Mr. 
Hennessv proceeded to publish the conclusions at which 
he had arrived ; and, il' it was not his intention to cause 
dissatisfaction with tho Legislature, his language was ill 
chosen. If tho statements of the West India Committee 


been addressed to tho Government of Trinidad. Mr. 
Hennessy’s statements, which must for the present be ac¬ 
cepted as accurate, are in themselves highly unsatisfactory. 
The first message which Mr. Low the it quoted on Tuesday 
in the House of Commons reports the death of a man by a 
shot fired on the mob by the police in consequence of a 
robbory in a provision ground. Tho untoward event shows 
that the robbery was in the nature ol‘ a popular 
disturbance or riot ; and Mr. Hennkhsy’s remark 
that similar occurrences lmd taken place in former 
years is iiTelevant aud unsatisfactory. In a second 
telegram the Governor informs Lord Carnarvon that ho 
has visited tho several scenes of tho disturbances, though 
he had apparently not thought it necessary to furnish a 
previous account of tho disturbances themselves. While 
he admits that the planters are alarmed, he states that tho 
sugar works go on as usual; but he adds, with an unsea¬ 
sonable sneer, that, “ in consequence of tho planters’ panic,” 
he had telegraphed for more troops from Jamaica, Dcmc- 
rara, and Trinidad. If there was no rcasou for panic, and 
if tho Governor did not share tho alarm of the planters,.lie 
would have taken tho most obvious method of restoring 
general confidence by declining to inereoso the military 
force in the island. It is at least unlucky that a Governor 
who is accused of encouraging tho discontent of the coloured 
population should use invidious language in speaking of 
the planters. Ho is himself exclusively responsible for his 
own demand for reinforcements, which scorns to imply that 
the panic attributed to the planters was founded on sub- 
stanWl reasons, His determination to issue a special Com¬ 
mission far the trial Of offenders is an additional .proof that 
serious disturbances have occurred. 

Mr. Hsnnkssy appears to have exhibited unnecessary 
Ktitt in the promotion qf a policy which may in itself have 
\ f^been well conceited, Lori Cath^ryon, who has encouraged 


arc well founded, tho Governor spoke of excessive taxa¬ 
tion to a deputation of Wesleyan ministers who had not 
complained of any grievance of the kind. He informed 
the Assembly that the people of! tho colony were deter¬ 
mined to support the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
although tho Assembly alone was authorized to represent 
tho community. Some other suggestions which seem to 
the Committee objectionable may perhaps have boon more 
properly within the competence of tho Government. It 
may havo been right aud noocssary to recommend relief 
from taxes, aud measures for tho discouragement of 
vagrancy. It - can scarcely have been discreet to 
speak of “some of tho worst practices of tho days 
“ of slavery ” as still existing; hut, iu addressing 
tho Legislature itself, the Governor cannot be said 
to have exceeded his constitutional.. powers. His 
conduct must bo jndgod by a different rule when he 
appealed to tho community out of doors. It is alleged that, 
at a meeting attended by some persons of bad character, 
tho Governor declared that the poor of tho island wore 
over-taxed aud otherwise oppressed. The riots which have 
since occurred, though their importance may have been 
greatly exaggerated, can scarcely havo been unconnected 
with tho Governor’s language. It is possible that ho may 
have had good reason for believing that industry would bo 
promoted, and tho rate of wages raised, as a result of con¬ 
federation ; but a negro population cannot be expected to 
understand tho difference between wilful oppression, and 
mistakes in economic policy. When they hear from tho 
highest authority that low wages and poverty might A be 
relieved by legislation, they naturally resent the opposition 
of the Legislature to tho wise and beneficent suggestions 
of tho Governor. It is extremely difficult to secure, by tho 
exorcise of tact and practical wisdom, the good government 
of a community which includes two unequal races. The 
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coloured majority is always ready to believe that) it is 
injured by rulers who are, by no fault of their oWn, an 
oligarchy. 

There can bo little danger of the success of any seditions 
movement in Barbadocs. The number of white inhabitants 
bears a larger proportion to the coloured population than 
in most of the West India Islands; and the limited extent 
of the country throws impediments in the way of. irregular 
warfare. The naval force on the station will be imme¬ 
diately increased, and it has already been, shown that sufli- | 
cient military reinforcements are within reach. There is 
fortunately no reason to suppose that the negroes are 
generally disloyal, although many of them may have boon 
tempted to join in riotous proceedings. If they wuro once 
jwrmiadcd that the representative of the Crown was on 
their side, they might probably fancy that they were sup¬ 
porting lawful authority in their opposition to the planters. 
The Jamaica disturbances of ten years ago, resulting from 
long and systematic agitation, proved to he wholly insigni¬ 
ficant, though they served as an occasion for extraor¬ 
dinary violence on tho other side. It may ho inferred 
from Mr. Hennessy’s telegrams that order was not 
entirely restored, although he been is not to have ap¬ 
prehended auy serious danger. To one point of view 
tlio Barbadocs riots are peculiarly" disappointing. The 
colony had since the date of emancipation been regarded 
as a model for neighbouring comm unities, and the planters 
escaped the ruin which ensued elsewhere as soon as slavery 
was abolished. There was no waste laud for squatters, 
ami consequently the labouring population could only ob¬ 
tain subsistence by working for wages. The island has 
over since been without a history ; or, at least, nothing wan 
known of its affairs by strangers. It may be hoped that it 
will soon subside into its accustomed tranquillity; but a 
long interval must elapse before eonlideneo can bo fully 
restored between the two ruees. If the negroes learn to 
expect from the Legislature, high wages and general pros¬ 
perity, their inevitable disappointment will certainly bo 
resented. If the colonial Constitution ceases to work with j 
facility, it may perhaps be necessary to mllow the prccu- j 
dent of Jamaica. A benevolent, despotism seems to be the , 
only form of government which secures tho safety and the j 
rights of a whit© minority and a coloured population. Tho ; 
philanthropic partisanship which is attributed to Mr. j 
IIl\nmessy is a grave fault in a West India Governor. 


STAGNATION OF TRADE. 

rriHK reduction of tho Bank rate from three to two per 
1 cent, was a sign which unhappily meets corroboration j 
in every quarter that there is no adequate field for the em¬ 
ployment. of capital. Trade shows no indication of reco¬ 
vering from its long and severe depres don. Iron is almost 
unsaleable, and coal is oidy kept up at a price which is 
barely remunerative by strikes in one district necessitating 
supplies from others. There arc many parts iu which one 
factory after another ceases to work, und orders are re¬ 
ceived neither from homo nor abroad. It is not indeed 
England that is suffering exclusively or even especially. 
Tho list of bankruptcies in tlie United States was longer 
und heavier in the first quarter of this yoar than in any 
quarter of last year, which was a year of successive 
calamities. At Berlin tho number of artisans out of em¬ 
ployment was recently so large that the Government 
determined to proceed with the construction of a great 
State line of railway in order to create work artificially. 
At Vienna the nearness to the scene of Turkish insurrec¬ 
tion and the embarrassment in which the contest threatens 
to involve Austria have lately added a financial panic to 
the pressure of industrial distress. In Franco alone there 
is an even flow of moderate prosperity. Tho harvest of 
last year, though not admitting of export of cereals, 
sufficed for the wants of tho population; and if there was 
a deficiency in the beet crop, which has now become a very 
important item in the national products, the vintage was 
abundant, and of very fair quality. Even here there* have 
bt.cn causes at work which have greatly mitigated the evil 
results of commercial distress and foolish speculation. The 
ample supplies of corn which free trade enables ns to 
command have kept down the price uf bread, and wheat 
is n.^w nimost exactly at the samo figure at whioh 
if dtoou ion years ago. A greater anxiety than usual may 
perhr.pt> hr entertained for the home crops of the present 
year, as the floods liavc in aomo districts entirely prevented 


the sowing of spring wheat. But the low prico of iron is 
encouraging the rapid construction of morohant steamers 
which wiUf hi consequonco of their comparative lowness of 
cost, be able to bring wheat at a profit from ports whence 
hitherto it has hardly paid to convey it to England. Bverar- 
year wo are bettor able to meet bad harvests at home, dna* 
every year the farmer becomes less dependent on wheaL 
for his income. 

Serious, too, as bus been the depression in trade, and 
heavy as the loss has been to investors from tho dofault of 
foreign Governments, there has been no reason for appre¬ 
hending any sudden and general catastrophe. The Bank 
was in a very strong position at tho time of tho 
great failures ol* last year, and is in a still stronger position 
now. In the old days of panics the misfortune usually 
occurred when tho Bank happened to be weak, and thon tho 
danger of a general collapse of credit stared even the 
soundest mercantile firms in tho face. With a resorve of 
over 25 millions of bullion and 12 millions of notes, and the 
l-site of interest at two per cent., nothing of tho kind is 
now to bo feared. But it must not be assumed that we 
have as yet seen tho worst of the present difficulties. The 
times are kid for trade, and are likely to remain bad. That 
rotten business should bo abandoned and firms really in¬ 
solvent should come down is not a loss, but a gain. Bat 
just now business which experience has shown to be legiti¬ 
mate is suspended, and firms whoso credit is indisputable 
are at a standstill. Wo have lost our customers. Tho 
world docs not want our goods. Wo have offered it too many 
goods, ami it cannot tuko any ruoro. It gave us too much 
business, and now it is giving us too little. We keep our shop 
open, but wayfarers puss by on the other side. The wealth 
of England is so vast, and derived from so many sources, 

' and so many Englishmen Hunk it a blunder to confess 
i they arc loss well off* than they used to be, that it is only 
' very slowly that there arc apparent signs of those pecuniary 
difficulties which are caused, not by a catastrophe, but by 
the languishing of trade. When one of the people who 
arc called merchant, princes is in his glory, no builds a 
palace, decorates it, and makes himself pleasantly con¬ 
spicuous. When he fails, his houso is sold, his pictures 
are sold, and liis ruin is the talk of the day. Nothing of 
tho kind indicates the progress of what is not ruin, bnt 
difficulty, from prolonged distress among moderate porsous. 
Tho symptoms of their calamities aro slight and hard to 
trace; but it is puRBiblo every now and then to discover 
(hem, and perhaps tho unusual difficulty found this season 
in letting furnished houses in Loudon may bo taken as a 
slight sign that classes which are safe from ruin aro be¬ 
ginning to be obliged to retrench. 

The real cause of the present distress is that for a period 
of about seven years the world went too fast. More espe¬ 
cially, it made mil roads too fast. Lines that canuotpay for 
years, if ever, were constructed with borrowed money. 
Much money was sunk in mere useless personal extrava¬ 
gance. England kept tho ball going. It found tho money, 
or a great portion of it, and it sold tho goods which tuo 
money was borrowed to procure. When auy State, however 
impecunious, could borrow' any amount of money it liked to 
name, and bought rails with as much of it os decency re¬ 
quired to bo expended with some show of honesty, it is no 
wonder that tho iron market was exuberant. Now these 
countries at once defraud us of interest and oease to take 
iron, und investors and manufacturers alike suffer. It must 
not, however, be supposod thut the money sunk in unpro¬ 
ductive railways has all been lost to the world. We in 
England went at ono timo much too fast with 
our railways, and very severe suffering was caused 
by this improvidence; but there can be no donbt that the 
country as a whole gained by tho outlay, and that the 
general increuso of weulth was greater than it would have 
been if railways had been constructed more slowly. That 
tho same thing will provo true of tho United States may 
be snid with confidence, and of Russia with, some degree of 
hope. Evon in Egypt, great as has been the waste and 
extravagance, the Khedive is in so good a position, 
according to Mr. Cave, that he can apply two-thirds of 
his revenue to the payment of bis public dobt. In all such 
cases there is a clear lino of separation from the utter 
waste of borrowed money by States like Turkey aud 
Spain. Time muBt, in the absence of counteracting 
causes, -eetor» English trade, because it must bettor 
tho position of tb* best customers of England* Bat 
the process must, necessarily be alow, for almo^f 
oil our oustomors nro now in difficulties, and there 
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are no now customers for os. Wo have, as it were," 
discounted the globe. We have lent our colonies as much 
as they can at ‘present safely absorb. They are in singular 
favour just now; but prudence would whisper that they nave 
taken as much advantage of this favour as is at all war. 
fEhted by their resources. We have lent money every¬ 
where. We have tried Africa, Sonth Ameriea, and every 
Continental State. We have glutted the East with onr 
copious and often adulterated products. Things therefore 
can only come round slowly ; and although trado will no 
doubt revive by degrees, yet a considerable interval must 
elapse before anything like a grand aud a glorious time 
returns. 

At present the two extraneous and accidental causes which 
most tend to disturb the recovery of trade are the Turkish 
insurrection and the depreciation of silver. It so happens 
that for the moment there is a lull in tho anxiety which 
both these sources of disturbance produce. The Vionna 
Bourse has somehow managed to regain a temporary con¬ 
fidence, and tho influences that are at work to prevent the 
ontbreak of a general war are evidently very strong. Tho 
price of silver, too, has lately recovered from its point of 
lowest depression, and some steps have been taken to 
arreBt the progress of depreciation. If tho Silver Cur¬ 
rency Bill is passed by Congress, a portion of the metal 
supplied by the United States will be wanted for domestic 
use. The Federal Council of Cermauy has postponed 
tho operation of the law by which silver thalers are to 
have only a token value and cease to bo part of 
the currency of tho country. Tho Austrian journals, 
with one exception, uni to in deprecating the introduction 
of a gold standard. Bat, although there may not bo 
any reason for immediate alarm un to either Turkey or 
a continuous fall in silver, they both offer troublesome 
questions of which we cannot get rid by merely shutting 
our eyes. The most that can be done for Turkey is to 
patch it up for a while. It is now, in fact, not the main¬ 
tenance of tho power of tho Sultan in Europe, bo much as 
tlio avoidance of a general conflict of tho Great Powers in 
tho event of its subversion, that is the chief anxiety of 
politicians. Wo may lay tho gho‘st of the Eastern Question 
for one night, but we know that it will haunt us again before 
long. So, again, all speculations as to the course which the 
silver market will take are valueless until experience has 
Hhown whether the silver discovcricH in the United State*) 
are mere pieccB of accidental good luck or are tho be¬ 
ginning of new discoveries on a great scale. Ono Company 
with a capital of 8o,oooZ. is said to have already divided 
profits to the amount of two and a half millions sterling. 
This may be an instance of singular good fortune, or it 
may bo tho prelude to many successes of tho samo sort. 
Either alternative is possible, and if it is as yet. much too 
curly to believe the boasts of sanguine Americans who 
assert that they have acres of silver waiting for some one 
to pick up tho treasure, it is also .too early to be at all sure 
that wo havo not to face a grave perturbation of English, 
and still more of Indian, finance from the diminishing 
value of silver. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 

T HE debate and division on Mr. Forsyth’s Bill furnished 
an instructive comment on one part of his speech. 
Having judiciously determined that it was not worth while 
to reargue the question, Mr. Forsyth endeavoured to in¬ 
fluence the House by an appeal to that form of cant which 
disguisos itself as public opinion. It appeared from his 
statement that large public meetings in almost every town 
in England and Scotland had petitioned in favour of his 
project for conferring tho Parliamentary franchise on 
women. On tho other sido there was neither popular 
agitation nor a long string of names; yet the House of 
Commons decided by a large majority in favour of the 
Bilent protest which is tendered, in tho shape of abstention 
from the movement, by the more intelligent part of tho 
community. The responsibility of legislation, as of otbor 
kinds of practical action, produces a sobering effect. The 
class which habitually attends public meetings is not com¬ 
pelled to examine convictions which generally evaporate 
in phrases or in cheers. There are in every large town 
scores or hundreds of theorists and idlers who would vote, 
at a meeting of like-minded partisans, for any eat ttrion of 
the suffrage which oould be devised* The popular fallacies 
^pd sentimental generalities which can be odduced in de¬ 


fence of projects for enfranchising women arc well adapted 
to delude thoughtless and shallow minds. As no man 
attends a Disability meeting unless ho is already converted 
to female suffrage, the proceedings are probably harmonious 
and even unanimous. Yet the crowd forms an insignifi¬ 
cant fraction of the local community. Its numbers would 
bo still further reduced if tho meeting had the power of 

S 'ving effect to its resolutions. It is worth notice that the ' 
ouso of Commons was at first inclined to triflo with the 
question ; bo that Mr. Forsyth was able to quote several 
respectable names of former supporters of tbe fanciful 
scheme. It is only within a year or two that the debates 
have been conducted in earnest, with the natural result of 
disclosing the general repugnance to measures which might 
facilitate the political action of women. 

Mr. Smollett’s coarse jtsts supply Mr. Forsyth’s clients 
with a legitimate ground of complaint. It might be ex¬ 
pected that a certain number of intelligent and estimable 
women would believe a demand for political equality with 
men to be just and expedient. It is not easy to understand 
how they conld advocate their cause if they remained in 
strict privacy; and there is neither generosity nor good 
taste in the ridicule with which their public efforts are 
treated by Mr. Smollett. A fairer criticism on tho Dis¬ 
abilities Bill is directed against Mr. Forsyth’s odd 
position as the unconscious vehicle of a transparent 
secret. Tho ladies who care for tho franchise entrust 
Mr. Forsyth with tho conduct of the Bill for tho very 
reason that they withhold from him their ulterior con¬ 
fidence. A member who sympathizes with tbeir 
supposed grievances only up to a certain point becomes 
for tho present tho fittest udvocatc of that part of their 
claims which can conveniently bo advanced at prcscut. 
Mr. Forsyth has the good sense and the inconsistency to 
disapprove of any measure which would really put women 
on an equality with men. He would be shocked at the 
thought of a constituency in which fifty per cent, of the 
voters belonged to tho non-political sex, but ho sees no 
harm in tho adulteiation of the electoral body by thirteon 
per cent. The ladies who use him lor their present object 
arc well aware that tho causo which they have at heart 
wonld bo greatly advanced by an auomulous preference 
of single women and widows over wives. It is not accurate 
to describe ub u disability tho limitation which has been im¬ 
posed from time immemorial on the functions of women ; but 
the exclusion from tho polling booth of tho most capable 
and most important section of tlic female community . 
might bo plausibly regarded as an arbitrary disability or 
disqualification. 

Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Jacob Bright believe that they 
conform to the principles of the Constitution when thoy 
propose to confer the franchise only on female house¬ 
holders ; and Air. Forsyth even persuaded himself that 
under the present system taxation is the basis of the right 
to representiaiun. It happens that the occupation of some 
kind of house is at present the qualification for tho 
franchise in boroughs; and tho effect ot tho law is to 
exclude from tho franchise some part of tho poorest popu¬ 
lation. The married women, whose disabilities would not be 
relieved by Mr. Forsyth's Bill, are not, as a rule, poorer, 
more ignorant, or less respectable than their neighbours, 
who are, unfortunately for themselves, obliged to uppeor in 
their own names on the rate-book. It might be demonstrably 
shown that tho rcslrictiunsof the borough franchise and of tho 
county franchise ait) equally inapplicable to women. There 
is no reason for adopting Air. Forsyth’s narrow measure, 
except that its comparatively small dimensions form its 
only merit. Tho logical ladies who inspiro the agitation 
are not alarmed by tin; paradoxical prospect of a constitu¬ 
ency consisting, to the extent of one-half, of women. Mr. 
Jaoor Bright, though he now adopts Air. Forsyth’s modest 
proposal, is not careful to disguise his preference for a mom 
comprehensive meusure. It might be easily arranged that 
the wife of a ratepayer should huve tho suffrage ; and the 
only objection to the scheme is that it would be always 
unnatural, and occasionally mischievous. If wives habitu¬ 
ally voted with their husbands, their enfranchisement 
would be simply useless. An affectation of independence 
would promote domestic discomfort, and in some cases the 
votes of women might be controlled by political quacks or 
more commonly by spiritual agitators. It is possible Uiafc 
Mr. Forsyth’s iuwtair.iont might produce little perceptible 
effect; but legislation which is essentially wrong in nrm- 
oiplo is not justified by the inaflieiehoy which may tend to 
render it harmless On a few queatio 4 <t, and in exceptional 
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circumstances, the majority of women might perhaps line] 
themselves in opposition to tho majority oF men. If such 
a contingency occurred, the defeated party would resort to 
the dangerous remedy of disobedience. A House of Com¬ 
mons pledged by its female constituents to support some 
distasteful form of asceticism would find itself powerless 
to control masculine dissentients from its legislation. 

’ The best proof of the increased attention which lias bfcen 
directed to the proposed innovation is the division which 
has taken place in tho ranks of the moro advanced 
Liberal party. Mr. Lkatiiam for the second time ex- 
resaed ine strong repugnance to female suffrage which 
o shares with the majority of intelligent men. It 
t»ay bo inferred from his general opinions that ho ob¬ 
jects less to the dilution or deterioration of tho con¬ 
stituencies than to the anomaly of introducing women into 
political life; yet it is possible that a thoughtful democrat 
might regard with apprehension a form of extended suffrage 
which would render the theory of numerical preponderance 
ridiculous. Tho most important incident of the debate was 
Mr. Bright’s opposition to the Bill. Homo years ago ho 
had voted for a similar measure through personal sympathy 
with Mr. Mill, who erroneously, but not unnaturally, 
believed that Mr. Blight had been converted by his argu¬ 
ments. It is certain tlmt, if tho cpiestiou had at that tune 
appeared serious, Mr. Mill’s inHueueo would not ha\o 
prevailed over a deliberate conviction. Mr. Bright appears 
to' be one of the numerous politicians who have been in¬ 
duced by tho continuance of the agitation to reflect gravely 
on its principle and tendency. Tho objections winch lie 
now urges to the measure are substantially the samo which 
havo occurred to other opponents of female suffrage. Mr. 
Bright is not prepared to admit that men and women liavo 
opposite interests, to bo defended by one section of the 
community against another. Those who understand 
women best and rcspoct thorn most will not be 
the first to allow them possession of ihe qualities 
Which constitute political aptitude. Liko other ad¬ 
versaries of the Bill, Mr. Bright was probably unable or 
Unwilling to give public expression if* all his reasons for 
Opposing tho measure. On one pomi ho could afford to 
apeak more plainly than a less orthodox Liberal. One of 
tho stock arguments in favour of tho extension of the Par¬ 
liamentary franchise to women is derived from the sup¬ 
posed mi vantage of their admission into ihe municipal 
electorate. Mr. Briuut asserts that in some instances 
scandalous consequences have resulted from their inter¬ 
ference ; and that hundreds of women have been seen in a 
stato of intoxication during borough elections. It maybe 
true that similar stories might bo told of male voters ; but 
to 1 Mr. Brights manly nature the degradation of women 
properly appears tar more repulsive. Lt may uow bo taken 
for granted that for some years to come, t here is no risk 
of tho admission of women to tho Parliamentary franchise. 
Mr.DtSRAK.Tii once more gave a silent vote in favour of theBill. 
Mr. Gladstone was not present; and Lord IbuTiNoroN was 
accidentally prevented from voting with the majority. It 
would bo harsh to grudge Mr. Forsyth the consolation for 
bis defeat which he finds iu a letter to the newspapers, lie 
regrets the want of time which prevented him from reply¬ 
ing ; and “ he believes that nothing could have been easnr 
“ than to give a conclusive answer to many of the trails- 
“ parent fallacies which his opponents used b.» arguments in 
** tho debate.” As tho arguments, fallacious or sound, had 
been repeatedly used before, it is unlucky that Mr. Forsyth 
neglected to confute them by anticipation iu his opening 
speech, llis supporters in the debate may perhaps grumble 
at the implied censure on their incapacity to give the con¬ 
clusive answers with which their leader seems* to have been 
fully equipped. 


M. WADDING TON AND THE ULTRA MONTANES. 

npHE irritation of the Ultramontane party in Franco 
JL needs no bettor illustration than tho reception they 
have given to M. Waddington’s speech at the Sorbonno on 
Saturday. If ho had declared open war against tho Church 
the organs of the clerical Bight could hardly have been 
move indignant. They charge him with an intention of 
kidnapping the children if Christian parents in order to 
havo'hem brought up as Atheists; ami they see in tho 
phrase “ our young and dear Republic ” an indication that 
the worst, extravagances of tho Irreconcilable Left will find 
their counterpart in ihe policy recommended by tho 


Minister of Public Instruction. Any one who reads tho 
text of the speech will be greatly impressed by the fertility 
of the Ultramontane imagination and the freedom which 
characterizes its distribution of damnatory epithets. Had 
M. Waddington’s speech been delivered in England it 
would havo been set down as a highly Conservative, 
rise. Tho part, which is devoted to the subject of com¬ 
pulsory education might havo been spokon by Lord Saw don 
himself. The examples of England, Germany, and Swit¬ 
zerland, says M. W addington, have attracted a good deal 
of attention in France, and the Government are resolved to 
advance with prudence, but to advance in that direction. 
This is just tho language which is habitually used on the front 
Conservative bench whenever Mr. Richard or Mr. Dixon has p 
to be put down. Wo are profoundly impressed, says Lord 
SANDOxor Mr. Cross, with the necessity of getting children 
to school, and, so far as we move in the matter, it. will bo 
in the direction of extending the area within which attend¬ 
ance at school is on forced upon all children. But wo nro 
equally impressed with the difficulty of moving at all, and 
Parliament mnst not expect ns to move with undue 
rapidity. The* Conservative majority respond with great 
heartiness to this appeal, and the subjoct is laid aside for 
another Session. What is regarded as proper caution iu 
England seems to l»e sot down as revolutionary haste by 
the French Right. Tho state of education iu France pre¬ 
vents a Minister from even dreamiug of getting all children 
to school. As he very truly says, that is a triumph reserved 
for countries iti which there are schools to send them to. 
Sumo day, when tho ncccs&iry money has been spent, 
Franco will bo one of these countries, and then it will be 
the duty of the Government to sec that every parent 
gives his child a proper education. Thus France 
is still in the condition in which England was in 
hoforo the passing of the Education Act, and tho 
U11 ramontunes may derive two alternative consolations 
from this fact. Jf they ore sluggish, they may reflect that 
it will be a long time bcfoiu the Government will bo able 
to bring schools within the reach of every French child. 
J.f they are active, they may resolve to anUcqiate tho, 
Government by founding schools of their own. The same 
considerations which have roado Denominational schools 
popular in England would make them popular in France. If 
tho Church exerts itself and covers tho face of tlio country 
with good elementary schools, the French ratepayer will 
he no moro inclined than the English ratepayer to find 
largo sums for building Government, schools side by side 
with them. No doubt it is very much easier to denounce a 
Minister for having tho impiety to say that schools must 
be provided somehow than to make it unnecessary for him 
to say so by providing them beforehand. Bnt in these days 
theological energy cannot choose its own ordeal; it must 
bo tested, like any other energy, by its willingness to 
spend money. It is only fair to Bay that tho French 
Church has not been found wanting when judged by this 
standard, and it is highly probable that when the re¬ 
actionary journals have used up their stock of abuse, they 
will sec in JM. Waddjngion’s speech an invitation to be pre¬ 
pared with schools when the day comes for enforcing school 
attendance. If so, it would havo boon moro dignified if 
they lmd digested the warning in silonco, instead of giving 
their adversaries an occasion for taunting them with a dread 
of education even in its humblest form. 

Perhaps the educational part of M. Waddington’s speech 
would have attracted loss notice if it had not been followed 
by a political exhortation of a peculiarly exasperating cha¬ 
racter. Among the Minister’s hearers were many delegator; 1 
of provincial learned societies, and his closing words were 
in the nature of a message to those whom they represented. 
Jf M. W aldington had told them that the object of the new 
Government was to overturn established institutions of 
ovary kind, tho organs of tho Right would probably have 
praised him for his frankness. Instead of this, he bade 
the delegates carry back the news that preparations were 
about to begin for au International Exhibition in 1878, and 
assure their follow-citizens that, as this fact alone might 
show, the Government of the Republic is a Government of 
pcuco abroad and of order and tranquillity at home. “ Tell 
“ them,” M. Waddington went on, “that this Government, 

“ while firmly resolved to maintain tho rights of the State, 

“ cherishes a profound respect for everything that is dear 
“ to tho religious conscience, and pays equal regard to tho 
“ priest’s cassock and the professor’s gown.” There is not a t 
word in this message which does not contrfld»<ft something 
that is dear to the reactionary, if not to tlio religions, <$&- 
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science. We saw last week how much anger had been 
aroused by the presumption of the Government in oasum- 
ing that me Republic would be in being two years hence, 
and M. Wajkdixgtok's address is a fresh example of the 
»(jjv© temper. The Right has for years been preaching 
tflttfc the Republic means foreign war and domestic 
anarchy; that it is ho hated by other Powers that, so long 
as It lasts, there can be no security that Franco will not bo 
invadod 3 and that, if her enemies have the forbearance to 
leave her alone, it is only in tlie conviction that civil war 
will do their work more quickly than they could do it 
themselves. The late Ministry took earn never to say 
anything inconsistent with these mournful predictions; 
indeed M. Buffet not unfrequently went a loug way 
towards making them his own. Consequently the Right 
had at least the advantage of having bho field to them¬ 
selves ; and where ignorant peoplo heat* only one side of j 
a question, they are likely to forget that there is another 
side. Now, the same halfpenny journal which used to 
carry M. Buffet’8 speeches to every commune in 
France will carry M. YVaddingios'h, and the electors 
will learn that the Government is contented with 
the present aspect of affairs, and feels mu »uneasi¬ 
ness about the future. This is naturally resented by 
those who luivo so long acted as missionaries of a very 
different doctrine, and all the more so that what the 
Government says is very likely to be believed. The 
U1 tramontanes are in the position in which a tiurso who 
has boon telling a patient that he cannot recover finds 
herself when the doctor steps in and say s that there is 
nothing seriously the matter. She can shake her head, of 
course, and repeat as soon as his buck is turned that time 
will show that ebo is right; but the patient will probably 
bo disposed to believe tbo doctor, and to send thu nurso 
about her business, 

M. Waudijigton’s reforenco to the Church has two 
fatal faults in the eyes of the UHramoutanos. In tho 
first place, he promises to respect tho rights of conscience, 
whereas the weapon that has been used with most force 
’ against tho Republic is the assertion that it moans to 
destroy the Church and proscribe religion. Of a certain 
small section of French Republicans thm may be truo 
enough; and tho policy of tho Extreme Right, alike iu 
ecclesiastical and in secular matters, has always been to 
confound tho Irreconcilable Left with the Republican 
party generally. Unfortunately, M. Wauplngton says no 
more than the great majority of Frenchmen will be ready to 
say with him. The Government is determined to maintain 
the rights of tho State aud to respect the rights of tho 
Church. Each has its own sphere, and nciLhcr must in¬ 
trude into the sphere of the other. In. the second place, 
although this is very different language from that which 
the Ultramontanes have been warning people to expect 
from a Republican Government, it is not 1 ho less exceed¬ 
ingly distasteful to them. A Government which pays 
equal regard to the priest’s cassock and to the professor’s 
gown may be a Government to ho endured, bub it can 
never be a Government to bo liked. Again, it is all very 
well to talk of respecting everything that is dear to the 
religious conscience, but in the opinion of Ultramontanes 
a great deal depends upon whoso religious conscience is 
meant. M. Wajddlnqton may have implied, probably did 
imply, that all Toligious consciences would bo respoctod so 
far as the Government had to deal with them, and then his 
declaration bears a terrible likenoss to thut pestilent heresy 
which the Fofje lias boon manfully striving to keep out of 
Spain. It is not enough that the cassock and the gown 
should be put on a lovel; the gown must bo subordinated 
to the cassock before the wearer of tlio cassock will have 
had his due. If the Uitramontano party iu Franco repu¬ 
diate this interpretation of their views, how will they ac¬ 
count for their rage at M. Waddington's speech P Tho 
best possible evidence that a inau wants raoro than his duo 
is the fact that ho cannot keep his temper when ho is offered 
his due. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

T HE objection that to proscribe one kind of precaution 
is to proscribe every other has often been heard in 
connexion with the Merchant Shipping Bill, and it was again 
urged by Sir Charles Adderlot .against Mr. Plim boll’s 
* proposal to define what should be considered sufficient means 
securing groin cargoes from shifting. The 14th Clause 
says that such Argots shall-be secured 44 by boards, bulk. 


44 heads, or otherwise,” Mr. PunfSOix suggested that tfee < 
boards should be of a certain thickness and should 8gf> / 
placed in a certain way. Sir Charles AdoeulEy an* waved . 
that this amendment w ould prevent any adaptation of gpagift, , 
ships to the wants of tho trade, and in particular that J&. 
would exclude the use of longitudinal iron bulkheads, jfa 
regards the latter argument, it would not be very difficult 
so to modify the clause as to make it aLlow, besides shift¬ 
ing hoards, any other satisfactory mode of securing grain 
cargoes from shifting which is at present in use or likely 
soon to come into use; and if the invention of such 
methods should be unexpectedly rapid, it might hot be 
impossible to introduce an amended definition in a year pr 
two’s time. Mr. Pluisoll did not seem thoroughly con¬ 
tent with his own amendment; and, with the prospect of 
reopening every question at the next stage of tho BiU, m> . 
member has any motive for pressing an amendment unless 
he is thoroughly content with it. 

A more serious discussion was raised on the ijjtb 
Clause, which deals with the question of dock cargoes. The 
Bill simply says that, if deck cargoes are carried, they shall > 
pay the same dues as any other part of the car^o. Mr.* 
Pltmsoll wishes to prohibit tho practice of carrying deck 
cargoes altogether, and with this viow he moved a series of 
amendments. The argument in favour of prohibition 
is, that deck cargoes are the cause of a large proportion 
of shipwrecks. The argument against prohibition SB, 
that dock cargoes are profitable. Between those opposite 
pleas tho 15th Clause was very speedily ground to atoms. 

If tbo tlauger of deck cargoes is to be tho main thing re¬ 
garded, it is merely trilling with tho question to say that 
they shall pay the same dues as less clangorous cargoes. 
If their profitableness is to bo tho main thing regarded, 
why should it bo diminished by the imposition of additions! 
dues? Sir Charles Adpkkley began his speech by the 
admission that, deck cargoes are undoubtedly dangerous. 
The natural conclusion from this confession was either that 
I10 had been converted by Mr. Fmmsoll's reasoning and 
was prepared to accept his amendment, or that he thought 
that, dangerous as deck cargoes were, they brought in too 
much money to shipowners to bo dispensed with, und that- 
tho cliiuso would consequently bo withdrawn. >Sir Charles 
Adderley drew neither inference. Tho simple question, 
he Bsid, was how deck cargoes could be prohibited, .md the 
only way of prohibiting them which seemed to bun satis¬ 
factory was to puss the clause as it stood. lie then disclosed 
for tho first time what the real motivo of tho clause is. 
Tho Government do not imagine that shipowners will 
be deterred from carrying deck cargoes by lho amount 
of the additional dnr.y; indeed Sir Charles Ai>i>lrley 
objected to an amendment of Mr. Ashley's, imposing a 
heavier duty 011 the ground that it would operate as a 
prohibition of this particular mode of carriage. Shipowners 
are to bo led into better ways by an appeal to something 
softer than their pockets. Tho 15th Clause M will be Bn 
“ important declarat ion by Parliament against tho carrying 
“ of deck cargoes, and will no doubt have a beneficial 
“ effect.” But a few minutes before Sir Charles Apolklby 
had defended tbo clause on the score that it did not impose 
a tax for the first time, but merely took away an objection¬ 
able premium on the dangerous stowage of cargo. The 
principle of tho Tonnage Laws, he says, is “ that, all cargo- 
“ currying space should be included iu tho to image measure- 
“ incut, and tbo only reuson why deck cargo has not been 
4< included is that no one has devised a mode of measure- 
“ mont.” Then what becomes of the important declaration 
by Parliament ? It sinks into a declaration that a mode of 
measuring dock cargoes has at last herni devised. Th is may 
be important as giving the oiled of a Parliamentary regis¬ 
tration to tho increased intelligence of the Board of Trade, 
but it can have no other value. 

About this time a now difficulty presented itself. The 
feeling of tho House evidently was that deck cargoes were 
undoubtedly dangerous, and that something ought to bo done 
in the direction of prohibiting them. But a great number 
of deck cargoes are brought into this conn try from foreign 
ports end in foreign ships, and nothing is known about, 
their dangorous character until it has been shown that ter 
this time, at all events, the danger has been averted. Sir 
Charles Apderley put the difikmlty rather neatly when bo 
said that, if foreign ships arrived boro safely, it woaUr be 
impossible to convict them on tho ground that they ought 
to have gone to tho bottom. Tho treatment of d^lc 
cargoes must therefore bo determined by tho general laws, 
whatever they arc, Which the Bill applies to foreign ships. 
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If it is intended to apply the same penalties to foreign 
ships as to British ships, with the difference that they will 
always he exacted after the completion of the voyage, Sir 
Charles Addkk ley's impossibility disappears before the 
omnipotence of Parliament, though the inconveniences to 
be apprehended from such a provision do not perhaps dis¬ 
appear quite so completely. If foreign ships am to hr 
allowed to go their own wicked way, and British ship* j 
owners are to trust to profiting in the long run by the supe- j 
rior safety and lower rates of insurance secured by British j 
laws, the difficulty’will be got over in another way. A third I 
mode of disposing of it would bo to refu.-c to make British ! 
ships safe, because foreign ships cannot ho made safe at | 
th© same time. The wonde r that now caruo to light was 
Ibid.* The Government have not yet made up their minds • 
what course to take about, foreign ships. They seem to j 
have understood that foreign ships sometimes load in 
British ports ; but oven this discovery lias been made since 
th© introduction of the Bill, for early on Monday evening 
th© Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the exceeding 
difficulty of dealing with foreign ships so loading rendered 
it desirable to leave the question to be considered on the 
roport. If this plan is to bo freely adopted, t he discussion 
of a Bill in Committee, or indeed on the second reading, 
will become altogether superfluous. All the really im¬ 
portant clauses will bo postponed, and the real struggle 
will begin after the contents of the Bill have nominally 
been settled. Tbo fact that foreign ships unload as well as 
load in British ports broke on the Government for the first 
time on this terrible Monday. The effect of the dis¬ 
covery was immediately shown by the Cuanciji.lok of 
th© Kkchkquf.u rising to explain that his promise to 
consider tho question of foreign ships on the report 
only applied to foreign ships outward bound. To deni 
with foreign ships arriving in British ports would, 
lie insisted, “ be practically impossible.” The Com¬ 
mittee have by this tirno taken the measure of Ministerial 
impossibilities, and tho discussion went on much as 
though Sir Stafford Noktiiooie hail not spoken. Wo 
CAnuot legislate, said one member, until it is known wliat 
the Government propose to do abont foreign shipping. It 
is impossible, said another, to make any real progress with 
the Bill until the Government have determined whether 
they will or will not deal with foreign shipping. Take 
back your Bill and recast it, said a third, and so on until 
it really seemed as though every member in tho House, 
without regard to parly, meant to cast a stone at this 
unlucky measure. Finally, the Chancellor of I ho Ex- 
cnKQuKfi put an end to the process by frankly admitting 
that thero were many evils connected with tho subject 
which the Government, after the most careful considura- i 
t loti, had found themselves unable to meet; and tho Com¬ 
mittee, having extracted this confession, were so far satisfied 
that they at once passed the clause. 

Between Monday and Thursday tho position of affairs 
underwent a complete chango. Sir Stafford North cotk 
rose to move that tho 16th Clause, which provides 
tor tho entry of deck cargo in the official log, should be 
postponed. He scolded the Committee for misapprehend¬ 
ing tho general intention nnd scope of tho Bill with regard 
to the question of deck cargos and of the lading of 
vossels, and desired them thoroughly to understand wliat 
the measure proposed to do and what it did not propose to 
do. It was a little hard upon th^ Commitie® to bo rated m 
this way, becauso Sir Stawokd North cot® at once went, on 
to say that., in the matter of deck cargoes, the Government 
proposed to do something of which until that moment 
they had given no hint, and which on the previous Monday 
be had himself declared to be practically impossible. It is 
tho intention of the Government to impose a penalty on 
deck cargoes, which will bo levied, not only on British 
ships, but also on foreign ships arriving in British ports. 
This penalty is only to apply to ships laden with timber, and 
©ailing from North America betwoen the ist of October and 
i he 16th of March in any year, and it will not exceed iooZ. 
It is evident that when the clause is brought forward there 
will be a great deal of opposition to the character of the 
penalty and to its limitation, both ns regards the nature of 
the cargo and the port from which the vossel sails. If 
sailors are to be protected against loss of life arising from 
carrying timber From North America, why should they 
not no protected against similar loss ofc life arising from 
carrying timber from the Baltic, or other kinds of deck cargo 
from any port P 


MACHINERY OF ELECTIONS. 

riHIE Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
-L inquire into tho working of the machinery or elections 
recommend immediate legislation for the purpose of rectf ** 
during clear the construction of certain directions contained* 
in the Ballot Act. A witness mentioned to the Committee 
that iu a case in an English Court upon this Act the Lord 
Cihkf Justice concurred in a decision directly th© reverse 
of the opinion which ho had given us Attorney-General; 
and it appears that upon the same point contradictory de¬ 
cisions lmvc been rendered by English and Scotch Courts, 
while an Irish Court has adopted an intermediate viow. 
Tho Scotch judges held that it is essential to a valid vote 
that- tho ballot-paper be marked with a cross, and not with 
a mere lino; that a ballot-paper marked with a cross to the 
left of tho candidate’s name must, bo rejected ; and that a 
separate mark in addition to tho cross, such as a super¬ 
fluous cross, would render tho voto null. These judges 
held that tho “ directions for the guidanco of th© voter " 
were an absolute and not. merely directory enactment, and 
that Parliament had designedly stated its intention as to 
tho urmnfter in which alone papers should bo marked in 
order to prevent the possible identification of the voter at 
(ho counting of votes. On the other hand, the Court of 
Common Picas in England decided that tho “ directions ” 
wero not obligatory, and I hut nil ballot-papers which were 
so marked that the voter’s intention could be gathered 
should bo held valid. Wo may remark that, if this 
j bo the case in which the Lord Chief Justice is said to 
have concurred in the decision, tho report does not 
i bear out tho statement, because it appears that ho only 
| read the considered judgment of the judges who hud heard 
tho case. It may bo added that counsel who gives an 
opinion has not the advantage enjoyed by a judge of hear¬ 
ing argument, and the bupcistitiun which ascribes among 
opinions of counsel a higher value to that of an Attomey- 
Geueml is as harmless as tho belief that a full-bottomed 
wig necessarily covers a wise head. Tho Committee ex¬ 
press their approval of the decision of tho Court of Common 
Pleas, and niako the proposal, which seems unnecessary, 
that tho Homo Office should forward the case and judgment 
to every Returning Officer. It may bo doubted whether it 
was worth while to appoint a Parliamentary Committee to 
suggest to tho Home Office to suggest to Returning Officers 
that “(ho shifting, stamping, perforating machine ” is 
liable to fraudulent imitation, and “the percussion em- 
“ bossing machine ” tries the hands of those who use it. 
The provision as to illiterate voters has much exercised tho 
Committee, and perhaps as regards elections for School Boards, 
which, from the number of candidates, offer most difficulty, 
voters who can neither read nor write might without 
public mischief bo excluded. Some witnesses think that 
a slight preliminary drill might onable illiterate votors at 
Parliamentary elections to mark, without serious risk of 
error, tho names of tho candidates for whom they wish to 
vote. It is generally agreed that this provision as to 
illiterates may bo used in electioneering tactics for delay. 
Prom two to five minutes are spent over each illiterate, 
and sometimes fifteen minutes have been thus consumed. 
In some cases where there has been an interval between 
tho close of the poll and the counting of the votes th© 
ballot-boxes have been left without protection. At an 
Irish election, where this interval extended over two 
days, a guard was put upon tho boxes only ou tho 
second day, and it would bo in harmony with tho 
genius of tho people if a foray had been made upon 
the unprotected boxes. The special case of an island 
containing only fivo voters, and liable to have its com¬ 
munication with tho mainland cat off by storms, might, 
said a witness, bo provided for by requiring tho voters to 
come to tho mainland, which he said just before might bo 
impossible. 

The Act provides that tho ballot-paper, after being 
marked by the voter, and folded, should be shown to tho 
presiding officer, and the intention was that ho should see 
that the paper has the official mark on the back. But at 
Manchester, by a convenient, or “ common-sense ” con¬ 
struction of the Act, this enactment has been set aside. In 
tho first place, the embossed stamp used there is not always 
visible at the back of the paper; and, if it were, the pre¬ 
siding office, has not time to look at it. "The ballot- 
1 ‘ papers/' says Ihe Town Clerk of Manchester, “ are, as a 
** role put into the ballot-box without any attempt to show 
“ them to the presiding officer, and without aby attempt 
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“ on the part of the presiding officer to look at them/' 
Ho does not see how the polling could go on if the pre¬ 
siding officer were to be interrupted in the performance of 
his antics by the voter coming and patting his paper 
before him, and, “ practically,” it is not done at Man- 
. Chester. Considering the importance which some persons 
(Attached to this provision, it is rather startling to find it 
quietly set aside. It was intended, among other purposes, 
to guard against wlmt is called, wo believe, tbo 44 Tas- 
11 manian dodge,” by which A goes to the polling-booth, 
gets his paper, brings it away, and hands it to 13 , who 
goes and votes with his paper, and brings away bis own 
to be used by C, and so on. The advantage of this 
proceeding would bo that the papers to be used by II, C, 
Ac., might bo marked by them, under the supervision 
of a candidate’s agent, and the voter must either put in the 
previously marked paper, or none at all. This process 
might be applied to a hundred voters iu succession, and 
the only thing necessary to start it would be that tho first 
voter should be supplied with a paper which, when folded, 
would resemble tho ballot-paper handed to him. It would 
afford some security that a briber would get value for bis 
money, as the voter must vote according to contract, or 
not at all. Whether it would be worth while to adopt this 
Tasmanian dodge ” is, we think, doubtful ;• but the 
authors of tho Act contemplated something of the kind as 
possible, and wished to provido against it, ami their 
arrangement has been abrogated as impracticable at Man¬ 
chester. Supposing that the Town Clerk’s method of work¬ 
ing tho Act bo accepted, it must be allowed that his result 
is satisfactory. Tho number of voting-papers shown to have 
been issnod at tho polling-booths agreed with the number 
found in tho ballot-boxes on counting wittuu live, and oven 
this small discrepancy was explained by finding in the 
boxes a corresponding number of cards, which it was Bup- 
posed the voters to whom they belonged had put in by 
mistake for papers. The witness admitted that in these 4 
cases, amounting, however, to only five at most, the voter 
was able to put the card into the ballot-box, although the 
intention of the Act was that the presiding officer should 
seu that tho ballot-papers themselves were put in. He 
said that, when you have 40,000 votes to be taken, “ it is 
“ utterly impossible for anything of that kind to be 
44 checked, whatever the Act of Parliament might say,” 
and wo are inclined to believe him. In another point the 
rigour of tlic law has been mitigated at Manchester. Tho 
Act only allows three clear days between the nomination 
and the polling. But it w'ould be impossible to make tho 
necessary arrangements within that time, aud, in fact, in the 
two elections which have been held under tho Ballot, it 
was known that there would bo a contest, and ordoiu were 
given accordingly a week beforehand. 

Tho question of illiterate voters appears, on the evi¬ 
dence, important. In Liverpool, as might bo expected, 
this class of voters is, or seems to bo, numerous; and the 
Town Clerk of Liverpool, confirming other witnesses, 
thinks that tho provision as to illiterates facilitates 
bribery, although he docs not suspect that it has been used 
for this purpose at Liverpool. “ With tho agent present," 
he says, 14 it is as easy as possible to tick off those who 
44 have voted according to promise." Thus there might 
bo bribery in its most effective form, because tho money 
need not bo paid till it was known to have been earned. 
It would be difficult to carry out the practice to any con¬ 
siderable extent without detection, but the present point is 
tbo imperfection of the Ballot Act to attain one of its pro¬ 
fessed objects. Tho Town Clerk of Liverpool guesses tlio 
number of illiterates at 1,000 in 37,000 actual voters, aud if 
this number could bo effectually bribed, it would largely in¬ 
fluence an election. A member of the Committee who took 
the illiterates under his protection suggests that, in the 
West of Ireland, where the population do not in general 
understand English, the Act inflicts special hardship, 
which is difficult to appreciate. But if he means that the 
names of Irish candidates ought to bo printed in tho way 
moBt intelligible to voters, we should agree with him. The 
ballot-paper now used has numbers affixed to the names of 
candidates, and it would apparently bo easy for a voter, 
however illiterate, to learn beforehand against what 
numbers be should make his mark. Some witnesses, 
however, prefer that these marks should be omitted as 
unnecessary. Iu some large places tho counting of the 
votes has boon proceeded with continuously after tho 
closing of tho poll, and tho result 1ms been declared 
9 before uiiduight. In ^ London and other plaeos the count¬ 


ing has been postponed to next day. Tho reason fbr 
pruoocdiug continuously is the desire to make an efld of 
tbo. excitement and tronblo of tho election, and rapidity 6f 
counting depends on the employment of a numerous and 
competent staff of clerks. On tho whole, it would appear 
that the machinery of the Act. has worked satisfactorily. 
It is iu many respects convenient, and this Report shows 
probably all that can be urged against it. Bribery has not 
been prevented by tho Act, and only enthusiasts oxpeoted 
that bribery would bo prevented by ii. The Committee 
advise that all special provisions for tho assistance of 
illiterate voters should be abolished, and thoso who sup¬ 
ported tbo passing of the Act can hardly hesitate to adopt 
this amendment of it. 


TUB JXFLRXIMR. 

HEN the Inflexible, which was launched on Thursday 
but will not bo ready lor sea for at least another 
year, is finished, the English navy will pcssosB the most 
formidable ship of war actually in existence. But how 
long will ibis precedence be maintained? Two Italian 
ships are now being built at Spczzia and Castellomaro 
which will carry much heavier guns and thicker armour 
than tho L flexible ; other countries may join in the com¬ 
petition, aud pash ahead; and when the race will come to 
mi end uobmly can say. For tho moment, at least as 
regards this particular ship, we have the advantage; and 
if, when the Inflexible is ready for work, there should 
happen to be uny work to be done, she ought to make 
herself decisively felt. But then the need ol tho Inflexible 
may not come till Inter, when she has been distanced by 
some foreign monster. Thero could not, in fact, be a more 
striking illustration of t.ho difficulty of naval construction 
in\uodcrn days than that afforded by tbo history of thiByet 
unfinished ship. When she was designed, two years ago, 
the officials at tho Admiralty resolved that she should bo 
tho biggest ami most powerful vessel ever built, and thero 
can be no doubt that, as the phrase is, they did all they 
then knew to accomplish this result. Various changes 
have, however, been in ado in the ship during tbo courso 
of construction, and it is known that her supremacy is 
already menaced. The continual advance in the sisso and 
cost of ironclads is, no donbt, extremely embarrassing; 
but it is ono of the inevitable conditions of the 
problem to be solved, and, while it lasts, must 
bo submitted to. Whatever other Powers may do, 
England cannot afford to bo tho one which lags behind in 
order to see what the rest are doing and to profit by their 
experience. Thero does, however, appear to be one point 
of finality which has been almost, if not quite, reached; 
and that is in regard to the weight of ships. A ship is 
bound to iloat, and tho buoyancy which must be secured for 
her imposes a check on the indefinite lumping up of 
armour and armaments. Whatever addition is made 
to tho weight of a ship above a certain point must now ,be 
made up for by a reduction in some other direction. If tbo 
gnus grow heavier tho armour must bo lighter, and if tho 
armour is increased iu thickness tho gnus must give .way. 
Tu tho case of tho Inflexible, which lias been described, by 
bur designer as a rectangular armed castle, a thin, iron 
ship servos as a platform lor a citadel, containing a battery, 
and tho armour-plating is strictly limited to the vital parts 
of the structure, such as tho ongines aud boilers, turrets, 
the hydraulic loading gear, magazine, and quarters for 
officers and men. Tho thickness of the armour is there¬ 
fore not uniform, but varies according to the risk of 
exposure aud the necessity of protection ; aud a con¬ 
siderable part of tho ship, being intended merely 
to supply buoyancy, gels but a thin coating. Yet, 
even with all this economy of armour, tbo .dis¬ 
placement of tho Inflexible, will bo no less than 
11,407 tons, tho greatest over known j the Sultan having 
a displacement of only 8,899 tons, and the Devastation of 
9,062 tons. It becomes a question, therefore, whether, in 
the case of tho ltaliuu ships now being built, the increase 
of armour above that of the Inflexible from 18 inches, to 
22, and of guns from 81-tou to 100-ton, may not in¬ 
juriously affect the flotation of tho vessels. 

It is obviously of no use to kick against what cannot be 
helped, and the common-sense course is to take thifcf? as 
they ore, and make the best of them. In this ease Eng¬ 
land must gc on experimenting and improving m long m 
foreign competition continues to be formidable. It is 
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frightfully costly, for ironclads ah half a million or so 
arrieco arc also a constant drain in expensive repairs; but 
stall the position of the country requires that it should bo 
done, and that is enough. It docs not follow of course 
that the extravagance or mismanagement of Ministers 
should not bo jealously watched, for that is a separate 
question. But it, is quite certain that whatever is roally 
needful lo he spent in this way will lie, if not cheerfully, 
yet readily, voted, and that the country is hound, above all 

110 this branch of defence, to keep itself at its full strength. 
It must bo remembered tlmt,, even though a new ship is 
immediately surpassed by a foreign rival, it is not neccs- 
«arily wasted. It may, as an individual ship, he inferior 
to some other ship of a foreign Bower; but, on <he 
other hand, if it is a good ship, it, may ho relied 
upon fur good work, and ought to count accordingly. 
Naval wars arc not like prize-ring fights, a contest between 
well-halaneed combatants; the lnflfixibh> may never happen 
to bo matched against the Dawlalu or the JJm'lio y or even 
•gainst any greater Peter the ffrail which the Kussians 
may build ; but, it might turn the fortune of an important 
engagement, and will always inspire respect on the part ol 
other countries. And there is another aspect of 1 he question 
which must not be neglected. Tin* habit, of mind which 
consists in constant watchfulness and el fort, which never 
goes to sleep or gets lazy over the problems that start up 
from lime to time, but is always, as it wore, on guard and 
prepared lo grapple with I hem, is the salvation of a country. 
In a particular case one uni inn or another may bo fortunate I 

111 gelling hold of an important in void ion before its neigh- j 
hours; but in Lho long run the superiority remains with the 
people who arc constantly awake to tin* general conditions 
of their work, and arc uninterruptedly on the alert to appro¬ 
priate new ideas. It may ho well to try to get the thickest 
armour and the heaviest guns, but, aflcr all, that is not 
every!hing; and, if the accounts which arc given (V the 
Inflexible may be relied upon, she ought lo be not only very 
formidable in strength, but in handiness, which in act ion is of 
vital importance. U is satisfactory to observe that tlu* experi¬ 
ence of recent disasters bus not been neglected. The nun, 
or spur, of tho Inflexible is made to on hip during ordinary 
cruises; arrangements have been made for removing from the 
135 water-tight compartments of lho bull any wuiol that- 1 
may collect, within them through collision or other cause; tlio ! 
bulkheads are provided with water-tight doors of an 
improved pattern, sluice-valves, manholes, and .scuttles; 
and each of the water-tight compartments Hus been tested 
by hydraulic pressure. Again, the working of the ship in 
regard to the loading of the guns and in other ways will 
be made much easier, as well us moi-o precise, by the use 
of hydraulic machinery; and groat cure seems to have been 
taken to vender all the engines of the ship available in any 
case of emergency, such as a l--ak or collision. 

It may be taken, then, that up lo the present lime, or at 
least up to the time when the plans had to be settled, 
t^e Inflexible is a very complete pud redoubtable instru¬ 
ment of war. Still it must not be forgotten that it is only 
qul instrument, and that it requires intelligent and practical 
persons to work it. An addle-headed giant is, after all, u 
poor creature; and the best ships in the world may bo a 
source of weakness rather than of strength tf manned by 
scratch crews of insufficient nrnnbrra and demoralized by 
a cruise being turned into a party of pleasure, and com¬ 
manded by an admiral who is afraid to give intelligible 
orders in a fog, and simply trusts to Providence till he 
himself gets to port, leaving his ship* to nny fnte that may 
overtake them, in utter ignorance cf their movements, and 
by captains who do not know, or are indifferent to, their 
duties. iteccnt disasters have supplied a forcible lesson on 
the danger of officers dozing over their worker indulging in 
self-confident recklessness; and unfortunately these arefapH® 
which have been not only condoned, but. onconragetf, the 
Admiralty of lho day. W0 have read btdhro now very juretty 
accounts of tho mechanical perfection of tho various iron¬ 
clads, and, to a certain extent, this perfection has no doubt 
been attained. The Vanguard was lost, not because she was 
badly constructed, but because she was stupidly commanded; 
and tho Iron Duke ran into her consort, and afterwords 
nearly committed suicide, because f*he had incompetent 
and careless people to look alter her. You may have the 
most perfect instrument, in the world, but, if you put it 
into llit* hands of a fool* ho will probably out bis tin gore 
or wound a friend. Jfc may be doubted • whether the 
facilii ic^ which improved mechanical science has afforded 
for working ships hail net have a deteriorating'effect both 


on the prompt skill and on the habits of attention which 
formerly distinguished tho service. It was certainly not 
owing to more mechanical pre-ominenOe that the Bttglfah 
fleets of other days gained their glorious reputation. It need 
to bo the pride of men like Nelson to win victories Dvitk 
any kind of rotten old tub, and to make np bjr pre,, 
fcssional genius, alertness, and daring for the deficiency.,? 
of their ships. Nowadays, under Mr. Ward Hdht*s ad¬ 
ministration, officers in high places are encouraged to make 
themselves purely ornamental persons, and are assured 
beforehand that the Admiralty will always take care to 
supply u scapegoat of inferior rank. Tho figure of an in¬ 
capable First Loro cast a dark and ominous shadow the 
other day on the launch of the Ivj/e.uble. 


JNTF.r.’NAL 1 rl'.VELOPM ENTS OK AMERICAN RELIGION. 

V\ 7 ft lately noticed the reirnttkablo change which has token 
' V pluf.v ‘during 11n; past, century in the condition and rela¬ 
tive numhf i', and importance of the various religious commu¬ 
nions in North America. These external changes naturally 
suggest a fun her inquiry as to the internal causes from which 
they spring, ^nrii :tu inquiry derives a peculiar interest from 
the circumsiiiiicc, to which we then called attention, that, 
since the eojiveiymn of tho Fu&ptrn, no Christian country can 
he found in which religious questions have been left to work 
ihemsclvcii «»ut with so iiltle interference from the civil power. 
“A fair iicld soul no favour" has been tho professed ana, to a 
l.-nyo extent, the iiriuul policy of lho United States Government 
in its dealings with rival denominations; and it is something 
more than n mutter of more idle curiosity to watch the result, 
which cun hardly be said altogether to conform to what tho 
wannest advocates of tlmt system would anticipate or desire. 
Amid the varying shades of Protestant Christianity represented 
in the American religion of :i ceuJury ago—and there was no other 
Chriaiiitnily worth taking into account—-tlmro was exceedingly 
lit11»- variety in poini.r of .speculative belief. Tho rival, or rather 
neighbouring. Churches md only agreed to diller, but clificred. 
much lc^s than they agreed. Their general ton? was that of a stern, 
dogmatic Cnl\ iniam. Thu most superficial acquaintance with Amori- 
cun ivligioiiisH in our own day would suffice to prove how complete 
has been the revolution in this respect.' How far this reaction is coil- ■ 
neeted a if h poli tical changes is too wide a question for merely paren¬ 
thetical discussion. But it has often been observed -—if we remember 
rightly, by Mr. Larky among others—that Calvinism has h natural 
affinity to systems of political and religious despotism; and a 
striking illustration of that, view iuay be found in the undoubted 
fact that the religious revolt against Calvinism in America 
coincided with the democratic revolt against the Conservative 
politics of the first founders of tho Republic. One of tho 
first filleds of the altered tone of religious sentiment is scon 
in lho formation of the large sect who have assumed, with 
questionable modesty, tho designation of “ Christians,” and who 
now stand fifth in order of numerical strength, having no less than 
3.500 churches. Bui still mure significant is the enormous ar.d 
rapid growth of Methodism, now ranking facile prmcepn among 
Ami'rinm denominations, with its 25,000 parishes, and seventy 
million* of Church property. For its attractive power lay in an 
uncompromising appeal from the religion of the intellect to the 
religion of the feelings. "While Calviuism u lay intrenched in tho 
outworks of the understanding,’’ Methodism cared little for logical 
convictions or dogmatic forms; it livod in a world of spiritual 
ecstasy, and spoko direct to the heart, basing its assurance always 
on the inward witness, sometimes also on ihe audible voice, of the 
Divine Spirit. Yet it did not sink, like Quakerism, into a 
more system of otiose contemplation, or what in Catholic mystics 
has been condemned under tho name of Quietism. It preached, 
organized, laboured ; its dominant passion and purpose w«b to save 
souls. One of its earliest apostles in America is said in tho course 
of his forty dive years’ ministry to have ridden twelve times tho 
distance of the diameter of the earth. Theso men wore for the 
most part unlettered enthusiasts, but they laid tho foundations of 
what has now grown into a vast organization, with stately 
churches, colleges, schools of theology, a powerful periodical press, 
ayfcMwd ministry, and the largest following of any American 
communion. 

To a curtain extent, a similar explanation may be given of the 
growth of the Baptist community, which still remains second on 
the list. Fur, in hpitc of their retention of a modified Calvinism, 
no religionists have shown ho marked a contempt for the historical 
aspect of Christianity, or have more pertinaciously insisted on u tho 
Bible, and the Bible only,” flu tho solo rule of faith. And 80 far it 
fell in with the prevalent tendency to substitute a religion of senti¬ 
ment for a religion of dogmatic forms. Even among the Cangre- 
gatinimfistg a Transcendental -school sprang up, who built on 
Coleridge’s maxim that “ Christianity is not a theory or speculation, 
but a living process.’* And Accordingly at the Congregstionalist 
Council held it Boston in 1865 it was found impossible to agree 
upon any doctrinal confession. Another side Of this same 
tendency to a sentimental rather than a doctrinal system of religion 
found expression in an (esthetic and qpa 4 -rituat}*ri<s fthrival, 
which at first sight seems hardly to ha^UQliite yHth it. That 
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stained windows and ohoral services, and snrpliced choirs and 
crosses, and the restoration of the altar to its original position on 
an elevated plafcfbrni at the east end of the church, should gradually 
become the rule in the Episcopal communion was natural enough, 
kj«r it was only a return to its own earlier traditions. Xt is mom 
furious to detect a similar movement in bodies priding themselves 
on their exclusively Protestant character, and whose traditional pre¬ 
cedents were all tho other way. Yet “ the pealing organ ” began to 
he heard in Baptist and Methodist churches glowing with “ a dim 
religious light/’ and choirs—not always evon eschewing “ tho rag 
of Popery n —song services which would have sounded strange 
indeed in the ears of Jonathan Edwards or tho Pilgrim Fathers. 
But this is only one side of tho picture. Contemptinunooualy with 
tho pielistic reaction against Calvinism, mid us an immediate 
J result of political causes, there arose a decided impulse towards 
strong ecclesiastical organization. There arc no doubt a great 
many religions bodies in A merica, though not probably so many as 
in England. But the general tendency of American Christianity 
has been, and is, not towards an indefinite multiplication 
of sects, hut rather to a crystallization round ft few domi¬ 
nant and clonrlv ascertained ty^ss of belief, fu no country in 
Europe, Catholic or Protestant, is the Church left so completely 
untrammelled by Htato interference, and nowhere, accordingly, 
have the groat religious bodies so effectually asserted nn inde¬ 
pendent power and position of thoir own. When the devolution 
was over, they found themselves left to their own devices, and 
began at onco in good earnest to improve the occasion. The 
Presbyterians wore toe first to act, and, before the Federal (iovern- 
ment had come into full operation, their Constitulion was organized 
in the form it still retains. It follows from what, has been said 
that, instead of disestablishment serving lo merge religious dis¬ 
tinctions, ns is sometimes oddly assumed, tho result of throwing S 
rival communions on their own internal resources produces a pre¬ 
cisely opposite effect. It brings their distinctive principles more 
prominently into play. This mny bo most aptly illustrated from 
the history of that one of tho American communions which for 
many of our readers will have the most immediate interest. 

when tho “ Protestant Episcopal Church ” of America firet. 
started on its independent course, a small and insignificant, sect, 
deprived of the civil support and prestige to which it had 
been accustomed, ont/numbr.red by all the principal Protestant 
bodies, aud labouring under a dead weight of inherited un¬ 
popularity, its aims were unambitious and it» policy lame 
' enough. Its chief characteristic was an unimpeachable 
respectability. Oue of its first bishops was noted for 
being "dignified without animation”; another for his “un¬ 
usually slow and deliberate pronunciation a third lor a style of 
preaching “rather moral than Evangelical.” At the smm: lime, 
those prelate*), who lacked tho civil rank and influence of their 
brethren in England, were fain, ns far as possible, In siuk the cha¬ 
racteristic claims of their episcopal office, and Bishop White looked 
favourably on a scheme for union with tho Methodic*. It wi:s 
not till tho beginning of the present century—but &{ill a good 
thirty years boforo the commencement of the Tructuriuu ru vivid in 
England—that a clianpn passed over the spirit of wliat was no 
longer merely ft despised and struggling Church. In his ( te>?- 
ponton to the Altar and Apoluf/t / for Apostolic Order Hobart laid 
the foundations of n different and more dfiriucLiie system both in 
doctrine and devotion; and his elevation to tho episcopate gave 
him tho opportunity of asserting his principles in a more authorita¬ 
tive manner, when he openly condemned co-operniiou with out¬ 
lying religious bodies, and denounced the Bible Society on the 
express ground that the differences between Christiana are 
not “ on points subordinate and non-essential only.’* AVitliiu 
the course of another generation his principles crime to 
be generally accepted, and the informant on whom wo 

have chiefly relied, and who is evidently an acute observer, 

remarks tfiit “the decided growth of the Episcopal Church 
dates from tho period when it clearly enunciated its dis¬ 
tinctive theory.” Tl is of course only the natural sequel from this 

that, while religious men in all communions have protested mnmu-l 
“the { Evangelical' heresy that tho normal state of the Church 
Universal is a state of Bchism,” the unrestricted liberty of ucedesi- 
astical action in the United States has been so Jar from loading to 
any amalgamation on the basis of whut is sometimes vaguely 
termed “cmr common Christianity,” that ithus helped to sharpen 
the distinctions of faith and discipline. It is obvious tlnit, under 
these conditions a now class of questions must inevitably emerge 
between Church and State, notwithstanding tho professed principle 
of entire separation ; and with a brief notice of this point we must 
conclude. 

AVe have already seen that the Unman Catholic Church has 
risen almost from nonentity to become tho fourth largest, in 
numbers, and in wealth the second, among religions bodies in 
America. This increase is, however, mainly due to the rusk of 
Catholic immigrants from Europe, and it. seems doubtful whether 
it has even kept pa?o with the immigration. Be that ns it may, the 
Catholic body has become a very powerful one, and it has now 
thrown down the gauntlet to the {State on a question which is 
at ihifl moment the standing difficulty of more than one European 
Government. As long wo as 1840 the Roman Catholic autku- 
xitieB demanded the mthitrawal of the Protestant Bible from the 
course of instruction in. the public schools; but tho real eon* 
j^Oversy was felt, on both ddes to turn, not w> much on the reading 
\| A fow terras fe6» g translation unauthorised by tho Church, as 
the deeper quesliion of eec#itt or denominational education. 


There seems‘to be no adequate reason for assuming that tbe eppflK 
sition to the present Public School system is based on any eowrt 
hostility to the political institutions of America generally, and 
Catholics may bo credited with quite aenae enough to be aware 
the almost unexampled facilities secured to them under that Con¬ 
stitution, of which they have not been At all slow to take advan¬ 
tage. The question, however, has now become a burning one, and 
three parties, mutually antagonistic, are organized or engaged in 
organizing themselves with a view to pressing their demand* on 
the Federal Legislature. The Roman Catnollce, as is natural,demand 
the abolition of tho existing system aud the apportionment of the 
cducatiun fund between tho diIterant religious bodies according to 
their numerical strength. TheFroto&tant party, desiring to avert the 
entire hecularization of the school system and to maintain the reading 
of the Bible, and folding their position to bo a precarious one under 
a Constitution which professedly excludes all official recognition of 
religion, dosiro a change which may give it a distinctively Chris¬ 
tian—by which they mean distinctively ProtcBtnnt—character. 
They accordingly propose tho insertion of a clause in the preamble 
of the Constitution, expressing “ a national recognition of Almighty 
God,” of Christ, and of the Bible. An agitation for this purpose 
was set on foot in 1863. On tho other baud, the secular party 
demand such a reform in tho Constitution as mny distinctly 
eliminate all such religious “ survivals of a praj-national period 
as it still exhibits. There are nine points in thoir programme, 
which is too long to quote here, and it includes, of course, the 
abolition of Bibli-ruuding in the schools, as well RSxbe absolute 
refusal of public funds for any “ &eetarian *’ purpose whatever, 
whether charitable, educational, or other, and of ail enforce¬ 
ment of the observance of Sunday or of “Christian nwwh 
ity ”—us distinct from “ natural morality ” — in Any shape. 
Both these parties hist named would bo agreed in tlWir 
resistance lo tho Catholic claim, but they ara directly at issue with 
each other. On the whole, after the American experiment hot 
been for a centurv on it« trial, we may certainly say, with a writer 
already quoted, that “ lie would be a very bold or a very lhoughte 
less man who would venture to affirm that the ideal of Catholic 
unil#h;m been reached in this system of 4 strenuously competing 
sects/ or that the problem of Church and State baa received A 
final solution in remitting public worship to voluntary sup¬ 
port.” 


Tilt’. SPAKE BOOM. 

A YOTTNCr couple sotting up house in the country, howmm 
small may be their income and however limited tiio number 
of thoir servants, never dream of denying themselves the conveni¬ 
ence of a spare room. The excuse of receiving an ocoasfonfld 
visitor is trilling; iho ordinary domestic arrange utmta are 
scarcely disturbed ; it is a treat to f-oo a fresh face Ht tlio dinnum 
table, aud pleasant to have u chat with some one outside tho small 
circle of homo and its neighbourhood. Time is sometimes rather 
a drug, particularly in the evening; so the hours spent in lo tinging 
about the garden iu the moonlight aro not regretted. The 
lady of the house has probably a basket carriage in which she 
can take her friends short excursions through the cool green lavra. 
Tho few pleasures within reach nre not costly; there are no new 
books which must be road aud returned to Mudie. Having tea 
nut of doors is often sufficient excitement for a whole afternoon., 
aud black berry-guttering* for another. Wet mornings are affeut in 
looking out suitable extracts for thopemiy readings, or in knitting 
comforters lor the old men iu the village. Tho hostess fault ber^ 
self quite under an obligation to the visitors who bring a little 
change into her quiet home. She knows it is only affection which 
induces them to come and slay with her. But in London the case 
is widely different. To busy people of moderate wealth the 
acknowledged possession of a span* room represents an income*- 
tax of several shilling* in the pound. It means to be forced 
to tako in lodgers uli the year round who do not pay, but 
who expect as much attention as if they were in an American 
hotel—to he obliged, not only to supply them with free 
quarters, but to amuse, advise, choperon, perhaps even nurse 
aud bury them. When one of the squires many daughter* marries 
her cousin in the Bluet-ipu Office and they establish tbum- 
bdvcrt in a tolerably coniiarlable, if tingle-brick, house at Kerning* 
ton, they agree that their income dues "not allow much margin for 
hospitality. It would be unwise to blurt a guest-chauitar, which 
in oil probability would never be empty. In consequence of i.h** 
sensible decision the servants are comfortably established in sepa- 
rato rooms, 11011c of thorn in tho region of the collars or h kich - 
buotles. The master of tho liouso ltus a roomy, wuU-tippointed 
dressing-room, a cosy study, aud even a den in which ha mny make 
a mess with shavings or collodion. Tho lady of the house re¬ 
joices in a little corner cupboard where she can puzzle undisturbed 
over tho w eukly bills, and write home letters descriptive of lira h&ppL 
iU!«s and her husbsind’B uxtmurdinary popularity amongst his now re¬ 
lations. Tho servants she representa as perfect treasures; but as the. 
cook hurt IiRd uo opportunity of displaying her ignorance, because 
young couple liavo dined qn% nearly every day, mid as tbs 
houbumaid hart bad an unlimited number of evemngft to devote to 
her young man, this is not so very surprising. That such a state at 
things should go on for ever is perhaps scarcely derivable, but there 
is little chance of it, for one afternoon the bride* brother arrives 
unexpectedly from Calcutta. Accustomed, like all Anglo-Indian*, 
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to givo and receive unbounded hospitality, he never‘dreams of tago of, and that bin house still remains in the bonds of the 
going to an hotel, hut, collecting’ his innumerable traps, and a per- enemy. 

loot menagerie of birds and beasts, drives at once to his sisters After several ineffectual struggles against their fate, the young 
house. Nlu> is at a concert, but he stacks his portmanteaus in the couple are finally obliged to succumb, and to allow their spare 
hall, take* the monkey* to the kitchen, and hides himself in tho room to become us much public property as if it were in the Great s* ,, 
drawing-room to surprise his sister wlnm shn returns home. The Western Hotel. Tho old clergyman from Stonoshire comes to 
young wife screams na some one, not her husband, darts out from look for a curate, and numerous seedily dressed men of tho 
Iwhind the portiere and clasps her in his arms, and then half most repulsive* appearance occupy the drawing-room during 
cries with dcUghl to soo the youngster who used to be the plague the afternoons. Au elderlv, hungry-looking Irishman arrives 
of her life grown into a handsome bearded man. Of course he at luncheon-time, and it is impossible for tho kind-hearted 
is quite right to be sure that she can take him in; tho fatted calf is young hostess, with her country ideas, not to ask him to share 
immediately killed ; the cook improvises for dinner an extra dish it. It seems to her that no reasonable being wants a curacy, 
which she fondly b«‘lii vcs to l>e a Madras curry, 1 he table-maid and that tho old vicar will have to stay for ever looking for one. 
gives an additional polish lo the spoons, and a bottle of champagne Happily, he is recalled because no one can bo lound to take his 
makes its appearance from the cellar. Some sort of shakedown Sunday duty, aud lie is replaced by a lady in search of a governess. * 
w arranged in the driving-room, probably composed of a small i He fore inviting herself, she had put in an advertisement to clinch 
iron boa, with an arm-chair at the foot to lengthen it, for six matters, and prevent tho possibility of being refused. Tho hall door 

Ixdl now rings all day long, and the servants are fully occupied 


foot three does not repose comfortably on a six-feet stretcher. 
Tho owner of tho elaborately arranged dressing-room good- 
naturedly rigs himself up a temporary eotabiir-him ut in the green¬ 
house, knocks in ii nail on which to hang his wile’s hand-glass, 
and is content to use the watering-pot. for his chamber-jug. There 
is some little dilHculty about lubbitar; but it is easy lo solve such 
difficulties amongst relations, and the brothrrs-in-law become all 
the sooner intimate from being obliged to be companions of the 
bath. Of course slipper*, studs, clotluv’-hni.-hes, billion-hooks, 
collars, and n^ltlic* are all hopelr.-.-lv mislaid ; but at last a very 
happy trio sit down together at the. break li.*t-table, l’he only 
misfortune of the day IS Hint the young iiu.diand mi e-sen his train, 
and arrives too late at his office. 

Tho reason why so many people living in London avoid having a 
i^flpftro room is not because they do not wish to take in a triend, 
but because they tind it inipicvabLe to piotect themscl\ei> from 
acquaintances they do like. And this is the cuni with our young 
couple. Tho thin edge of the wedgo oiico introduced, their 
house i* turned by a little audacity into a cheap and plea¬ 
sant hotel. Soon comes a letter, full of the most lively iillbc- 


in showing candidates upstairs and out again. Letters nave to bo 
posted at every hour of the day and night, and that in the district 
office, as country people have a prejudice against pillar-boxes and 
fancy the contc-nls arc* never delivered. Thu parlourmaid Tails ill 
and the housemaid gives warning; the cook, who is dishonest and 
incompetent, remains. Now comes n letter from two protty lively 
girls, saving that, if their dear cousin would only tuko them in for a 
lew weeks, they would have “such fun,” and would promise not to 
give one bit of trouble, as their aunt will chaperon them every¬ 
where. All they want is bed and breakfast like a City clerk; 
but lied means returning at three o’clock every morning, and 
breakfast means n separate meal at half-past ten, which tho lady of 
tho house has to sec after herself, otherwise the day’s work would 
never bn got through by tho servants. One of the girls becomes 
engaged, and her mother tends the hostess a hamper of cabbages. 
Without any warning two schoolboys next arrive; scarlatina has 
broken out at the college and their baby brother at home is in 
measles. Naturally they are not. in Ibo least alllicted, and prepare 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly. One or two bolstering matches 
leave more feathers in the corners of tho room than in tho 


lion, front an aunt by no means Indnvcd in the family. #he 
is delighted lo hour what a charming lnj»u of a luniM* her dear pillow's, hut the best part, the down, Hies out of the windows, 
niece has got, nml is louring to have the delight of watching liow The carved ivory paper-knives make capital shneiiig-horns, and ^do 
she doc* the honours of her own table, lie-odes, she is dying to 
become better acquainted with a nephew of whom she o\cry- 
whore hear* tlm iimsl linttcring dear ri pi ions. Cmild lmr dear 
niece lind any little corner lor her, *n• natter where, in tlm 
garrets, on a sofa, or a inailrem on tho tk 


Tho poor innocent 
young couple have not strength of mind lo risk a quarrel bv saying 
No, and they cannot plead mu having a corner alter Hiking their 
brother i.*i; so they lender an unw illing hospitality, w ith w hat grace 
they can muster, and prepaid to make the host of circumstances. 
Again tho dressing-room has to 1 h> turned upside down ami tin 
boots, brushes, and razors iviinood, this time to a comfortless closet 
under the stairs, in w Inch it L impossible to turn round. Tho 
victim has not now' tie- consolation of giving up his comforts for 
the sake of a fellow wlm it, at least good company and with whom 
he can have a comfortable smoke alter dinner. Then, too, it is 
almost impossible to give mi elderly lady of vast proportions a 
small emigrant bedstead on which Lo lay her | -ntly h>rm ; so a 
more imposing structure of bras.-, has to hi* pun-hnsHd, as well as a 
hanging wardrobe in which lo slow away ihe new dresses which j 
she has coino to town to buy. The result is that a veiy considerable 
cheque has to be drawn, and that the divnsing-rinnu is promoted to 
the dignity of a guest-chamber. Thu aunt arrives; there is much 
display of enthu-iaslio ailed ion nmiti.-l tlm pile ol boxes and other 
litter that block the narrow hull, the passage, amt tlm stairs, whilst 
in the background loom* helpless and unprov id“d lor an unexpected 
addition in the shape of a l'Tench maid. Mat, unabashed, the 
ajll-invitcd visitor explains that she has brought hrisetlo witJi 
bar, aud hopes her dear more does not mind, ami that if there is 
no cupboard in which she can be put, they will now’ go out and look 
for a room in ill * neighb«mrlmod. Sim lound that she really had so 
much to do and was so easily knocked up when without proper 


not hist too long; tlm beat use to make of ink is to spill it., and it 
is qitiln necessary lo have a couple of squirts to amuse themselves 
with in tlm morning while wniting for breakfast. If tlm school¬ 
boys are. mischievous, the helpless widow who comes up on 
business is almost more intolerable. {She asks iul\ice upon every 
subject under tho &un, from how to invest her money down to 
the proper kind of hoot-laces to gut. for Harry. She nuver ha? tho 
runiset address of any person she wishes to go and sixes, or ol’ any 
shop at which shu wants to make purchases, nor can who over 
master the difl'erem-e between Oxford (■ircusand1'iecudilly Circus, 
or between King’s Cross and Charing Cross. She scuds in 
countless parcels “ to be paid on deliveiy," but invariably forgets 
to leave tho money for them. Lvnrv cabman sho hires receives an 
umbrella in addition to his fare; aull many a fruitless inquiry has 
to be made at •Scotland Yard. 

When the season is or er the young couple awake to tho startling 
fact that.owing lo some mysterious, dispensation of Providence, rot 
one of their particular friend.* has slept a night in the house. Tho 
guest-chamber, always full, has been entirely occupied by peoplo 
tor whom they do not care in the least, and whom they never would 
have dreamed of asking. Indeed, now they think of it, they are not 
conscious of having invited a single creature. The girl whoso never 
ii bn-nt lover bored them to death was certainly not asked, nor yet the 
old lady who put tracts in their boots, and insisted on evening prayers. 
The Spiritualist, who took unto himself seven other spirits, and who 
broke the leg of their best oak table, was soil-invited ; so was the 
lady who kept her room for a week while a new sot of teeth was 
being prepared for her, and then for another week trying some 
cosmetic, which turned out disastrously and prevented hor appear¬ 
ance to tin 1 outer w orld. The little bride saw too much of her, as she 
■oiiipulled lo rend aloud by tho firelight for her entertainment. 


k t t was co , _ 

attendance, that hrisclie in the long run would save trouble; I AVlial a blessing it is to bo able at last to shut up house and go 
beHidnsjit wiisiu'cessnn to let hej>ee Urn fashions at least once n year. j away for a run, and to linvo found an honest charwoman to take 
Ly and by the husband returns. Lor the lirst time he docs so charge ot every thing! Hut there is no poaeo even yet for the 
almost roluetautly, and no wonder, lor the evening drags along doomed spire room. The young lady whoso visit in the spring 
wearily in convuLive attempts at conversation. The host ami turned out such a signal success is now going to be married, and 


hostess, obliged to lay aside their u.'uul occupations, and not even 
able to talk ireely toVuch other, am compelled to listen willi an 
appearance ol interest to tiresome details of nil the ooimnisMuns 
which have to bo executed, and to the anticipated horrors 
of the dout ini's buck parlour. Meantime, If rise tie lues l>uen 


w ut n 

writes to say she is sure her dear cousin will allow hor to bring 
mamma up to order the trousseau. They do not in the least minu 
that there are no servants or that the kitchen is being whitewashed. 
They will bring their own maid and man, who can do every thing' 
The unhappy possessors of this popular house groan in spirit, but 


__ _ _ _ _ ^ .. _ . _ _ _ 

giving herself air* downstairs and teaching the servants to they are as helpless against an experienced woman of the world os 
bo abovo their places and discontented with their food. Sho they were against the girl who came to get music lessons and made 
has observed divers chottroiuiiigs of management, and picked up life unondurnhlo witli the exoreises she sang all day long out of 
iHimlwrleart pieces of gossip, which will bo duly retailed aud, tune. Hut perhaps their troubles have one good ellect. Thehus- 
.'■XHggeratwl to her niistre&a, who will thus be prepared to ‘ band abs< lately welcomes with effusion the mothet>in-law, the 
give hints aud good advice to her puzzled oiul distracted hostess. ! monthly nurse, and tho baby, who effectually put an end to tho 
Eventually tho day arrives on which it has been arranged j existence of tho spare room, 
that tho unwelcome v isitors aro to take their departure. The \ 
master of tho house, with natural politeness, says as many I 
civil things a* ho eau possibly force his tongue to litter, t 

aslie bids good* by after breakfast. All through the day’s work | KJSIJLK COLLEGE CHAPEL, 

visions of tho quiet happy evening awaiting him pass before his 
eyes. He indulges 
sooner, and then 1 
in the morning v 
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academic, its ecclesiastical, or its architectural volutions. It is 
ten years since John Keble died—for some portion of hia life a 
resident Fellow, but for a longer one a countary vicar—and his 
name and memory are already living at Oxford in a foundation 
which, both by the buildings raised or contracted for, and by the 
body of students who already use thoso buildings, 1ms made il» 
position pood among the foremost colleges. This fact is very 
bignificant as to Keble'a own character and influence; but it is 
perhaps even mow significant as to the power and tenacity of the 
principles of which his whole career was a proclamation, with the 
incidental and personal result of that career ending neither in 
close, deanery, nor palace, but in the vicarage of ft living of which 
tho patron had been his own pupil. Them was no external com¬ 
pulsion to found ft college in Oxford, or elsewhere, in his honour; 
on the contrary, tlio idea was, in many ways, risky. The money 
might uot bo forthcoming; the University of Oxford might re¬ 
pudiate tho new comer ; or the expected undergraduates 
might refuse the invitation. Any untoward accident might 
have marred tho whole undertaking. These dangers liavo, how- 
over, all boon so completely overcome by tho simple pro¬ 
cess of going on in disregard of them, that, the worst ill 
fortuue of which Keblc College can now complain is thnl it is 
not proof against il mildly invidious refrain of criticism, as one¬ 
sided,” “ partisan,” and so forth. This opposition res hi no doubt 
upon a substratum of material fact; for it is certain that, while the 
Oxford of the lust half-century lias been successively tho head¬ 
quarters of strongly defined and antagonistic parties, "only one of 
those parties has struck out the idea of putting its hands into its 
own pockets in order, at its own expense, to create its own college; 
while the invention of other parties has been limited lo reshaping 
those existing colleges for which preceding ages paid, and to criti¬ 
cizing tho motived and tho results of the Keblc experiment. We 
shall not examine tho cheap living and high teaching which ore, 
bo we are told, the special leature. of the ud\enturu; lor our pre¬ 
sent object is to call attention to the very conspicuous addition 
made, by tho singular umailireneo of a donor who did not live to 
ec© it completed, to the Keblo pile, of which this week has wit¬ 
nessed the opening. It was in order lo appreciate l!m idea which 
dominated this ottering that we have referred to the phenomenon 
of such a college having becu created in so brief a time, and in 
honour of a man whose characteristic excellence was the. absolute 
opposite of popularity seeking. 

liable College Chapel, with its conspicuous height, is not only tho 
leading feature of the whole body of buildings, but it luu brought 
the lower ranges which hitherto composed tho college hitn an 
intelligible order, to the detriment of much criticism which has 
been oifiiml, iu forgetfulness that a quadrangle which has been 
composed with the intention of contrasting the massive bulks of 
Chapel, llall, and Library with the morn bumble proportions 
appropriate to a series of students’ lodgings must, bt) long ns onh 
the latter are in existence, look low and mean. Tuesday not only 
saw tho Chapel opened, hut the find stone laid of a library and 
hall of equivalent dimensions, duo to anonymous generosity, w hich 
are lo occupy tho still unfinished bide of tho quadrangle. When 
these are completed, no doubt the iirtfatie estimate f.wined of tho 
composition aa it now presents itself will have again to lie re¬ 
formed. Tho criticism of tin; material adopted remains, ami 
in thifl xve recognize both n right and a wrong. Tim objec¬ 
tions which liavo been raised, alter tlie experiences of the perishable 
nature of Oxford stone, to the use of red brick were, idle prejudice, 
iuid no good reason could be given for refusing to relieve, as was 
common in tho fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, tlio dominant lmo 
wifli occasional patterns of other colours, lint Mr. Butterfield has 
certainly raised what should have been an accessory into n leading 
characteristic, and lias, by the repeated streaks and chevrons 
of white bricks—a material uuknovm lo our ancestors—much 
imperilled the Hcholarliko sobriety which belongs to our character¬ 
istic collegiate architecture when carried out in red brick by builders 
like those of Queen’s College, Cambridge, of the second court of St. 
John's, and of Magdalen, wiuco its restoration. Time of course will 
help to mellow this parly colouring, and wo hope fur compensation 
in tho more chastened" treatment, of materials in the ilall and 
Library. KebleChapel is built in general conformity with llm middle 
or Edwardian style of Gothic,and upon an exceedingly simple plan, 
consisting of a parallelogram with a recess or small transept, for 
the organ on tl»« south, and of u porch open to tho interior at tho 
western extremity of the hoiuo Bide. 'This apartment is boldly 
groined, and wears an aspect of stately spaciousness in excess of 
its absolute dimensions. It is about as broad, though not so long, 
ns Guildhall, London; but we do not suppose that any one who 
hud seen the two would suppose that it was the smaller chamber. 
Before wo exatuino the decorations wo have » word to say upon its 
general arrangements. A college chapel, us any one couyersant 
with ecclesiastical architecture is well aware, has its own distinc¬ 
tive plan, correlative to, but widely distinguishable from, that of a 
parish church. The latter comprises* a nave for worshippers with 
Boats looking eastward, and a chancel or choir for tho immediate 
ministers, with stalls or seats faring each other, and ranging 
lengthways down tho building, in a college the members—both 
Fellows or tutors and students—are treated, at all events while at 
worship, as a religious corporation; so the nave of tho parish 
church shrinks into an antc-chapcl, which is either kept empty for 
nmstevings and other uses for which such an open area b found to 
bo peculiarly convenient, or lent for the worship of strangers and 
dependents. On ihp other hand, the longer space of the build¬ 
ing, reprinting the chancel and parted from the ante-chapel 


by some screen, is known as the “ chapel r proper, and i* fitted 
lengthways with the peats which the members of the boose 
occupy; the stalls .of the chief officers, like thoso of tae 
dean and sub-dean in a cathedral, being returned to the west¬ 
ward. This arrangement is not only most CotiHonant with tradi¬ 
tionary practice, but is found by practical disciplinarians to bo 
peculiarly convenient, from tho otherwise unattainable opportunity 
which it gives them of enfilading their younger charges. Accord¬ 
ingly the modern eh:ip» U of Exeter College and of fcjt. John’s, 
(Jumbiidge, by Sir Gilbert Scott, as well as of Bjdliol aud St. 
Augusiiue’s, Canterbury, by Mr. Butterfield himself, not to 
mention tliosu of ninny schools, arc arranged upon I ho old plan. At 
Kobte College, however, the architect lias unfortunately boon per¬ 
suaded to abandon the collegiate plan and—at the sacrifice of any 
iinte-chapel— to lay out hia area like ail ordinary church with a 
nave for undurgradiritci seated crossways, u chancel beyond lor 
the chuir, und of coiivoc the .sanctuary at the eftsl end. >Ve shall 
accordingly forget that we am dealing with a college chapel, and 
criticize the building as one more new church. 

As such, it is decidedly Biicrcwful in reproducing the minster 
type within u riiighi and unbroken hull. Tho minster, il* we have 
had often to insist, presents* in its full development the triple arrange¬ 
ment of arcade, trilorium, und cltrestory, aud is moat perfect whe.u 
the roof is groined. At lir.ble Chapel tho triple effect is given by 
a lofty wall invading, a range of m ossed panels above, and then 
the windows, which may bo treated as, internally at all events, a 
clerestory, tho cast and west windows standing at the same 
height. Tho wall invading, with it» frequent slender shafts and 
foliated hernia of while stone, is a grace! id feature in itself; ami we 
regret that, out of regard to its vertical feeling, the architect 
hud not forborne to employ his favourite decoration of longitudinal 
particoloured stripe* of bricks and pattern-bearing stone.. The 
motif of this is obviously to bring out the continuity of tire w^l 
lying behind the a reading, but the mmlL ia to jur against tne 
vertical oficet of the composition. Besides, why should wo be 
reminded that the wall behind an internal urea ding is continuous, 
when tin* intention of such a feature is to create a series of spaces 
each »■ uitable for its independent lieatmont within tbo architec¬ 
tural framework ? The trilbrium-liko panels are tilled with a series 
of Scriptural pictures, presenting Old and New Testament events, 
in type and antitype executed bv u process of mo&uic which Mr. 
Butterfield has the credit of hating worked out, its speciality 
being that, us it is made up of much huger tcs«ettu than Yonetiuu 
and other similar moa-iiics, so it is both more easy and cheaper 
to produce. The surface is somewhat rough, but this is, at tbo 
height at which it is hero employed, not at all a detriment, whilo 
the general ellect, where tho picture does not catch the fight, is 
curiously like that of tapestry. In fully lv-cognizing the general 
ufloctivcness of this scries of pictures, as well as the material value 
of the new process, we wish that more attention had been paid to 
the anatomical modelling of the figures. These are days of criticism, 
and the less the eye is tempted to exorcise that faculty the more 
i* b err fully will the mind take in tho teaching which such repm**,na¬ 
tions are intended to convey. I’lie lofty* teredos of alabaster, with 
its white marble rru..&, is one of the most olfactivc features of the 
building. The series of mosaic pictures is carried round the west 
and cast ends, the. central point to tho coat over the altar being a 
quativfoil containing a large sitting figure of Uur Lord iu 
"majesty.” The general posture is stately, but tho ellect is cer¬ 
tainly impaired both by the dull red of the dress imd by the 
heavy yellow* of the aureole behind. This was the point at 
which Mr. Butterfield might well huvo made an eclectic use of 
that gold mosaic which the modern \ endian muster* have inherited 
from the older system, lbr an aureole in real glitsa-gold mosaic . 
would have lighted up the whole east end, ami given vuluo by the 
contrast to the subdued tones of ell the remaining subjects. Tho 
feature of the chapel which is least satisfactory is certainly tho 
painted pbtr-s of the cast window. The detects of drawing which 
the heavy wooden figures exhibit are relieved by no harmonious 
sparkle of colour, for crude unbalanced patches of red and yellow 
arrest tho eye, while tho curiously* alternated blues and yellows 
of Hip lowest portion are cruelly conspicuous. This is tho inoro 
to be regretted as we luue gliL'-s-piujitcrs Jrom whose studios far 
dillerent work would have proceeded. 

A* we have indicated, the chapel near* outside with conspicuous 
boldness over the oilier college buildings. Its plan necessitated the 
gabled porch jutting out from tho extreme western part of I lie 
south bide, and tin ion It of this in tlut a loo sharp vortical line ia 
produced when the elevation is seen at full lace. A pioject- 
ltig oriel or turret at the corner would have harmonized the over- 
abrupt juncture. 


SIBNOR KO.SSI. 

“ JMLETO tragedy in «> acts, by William Shakspoare, 
^ “ tradotta e vidolla per la scenu ItaJinno. da (J. Rihcom/' has 
been performed by Signor llossj. It i.s perhaps of little. lyatter 
whether the play "is arranged in five nets ov in six ; hut We may 
fairly find fault writh whoever is responsible lor the production of 
Signor Uusconis text and the English version printed ft© by aide 
with it. Tho simple method of printing ShakspeareV lines us 
if they were prose has been for the most part adopted; but 
here and there iShakspeurua words are improved upon, and there 
occur startling discrepancies between the Italian and the English 
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text. For instance, “lo, hi, e con me Marcello,* becomes M A 
pitscu of him, and Marcellua also ”; and “ Em un uomo perfetto w 
is rendered by“ lie was a man take him for all in all ”; the rest o£ 
the well-known passage is omitted. In other places the compiler 
ol’ the book has shown a sudden and laudable desire to disregard 
Slmkspuaro in order to follow the Italian version exactly. Thus, 
in the ghost scene, “ Shull I strike at it with my partisan P ” 
becomes “Debbo dargli nulla testa P’’ mid appeal's Martin in the 
English text as “ Shall I knock him on tho head P ” to which 
Horatio replies, “ Yes, do.” Wo may also fairly object to having 
tradesmens advertisements thrubt, under our ejes at the end of! 
each act. Fur such inconveniences us those, however, Signor 1 
ttossi is of course nut responsible, mid they cannot nlibct his per- j 
formnnee. 

Signor Rossi is nn undoubtedly ingenious actor, and his inge- ! 
unity has boon shown as much m the great diHeronce between his i 
first mid second ronderings of Hamlet as in anything else. Oil his ! 
first appearance he was wutli ring severely from a cold, and every ; 
allowance had to ho made for the difficulties to which ho was un¬ 
willing to yield. Rut. the esu-Mvagauecii which marked his first ; 
perfonnanco can hardly liavu been the ullect of a cold; and wo 
may either suppose That they were toned down on the second oc¬ 
casion in consequence of what was said about them in the press, 
or that tho actor is anxious to show himself capable of playing tho 
same character in ditlereuL wins. 11 was said iu Paris that Signor 
Rossi gave out that ho novel’ knew, when ho went on tlm scene, how { 
he was going to represent the. character lie played ; and if this is : 
his method, any amount of variation iu his performances U of 
course to bo expected. Whether tho murhod in a good one or not < 
if. another question. lYrtuhi main features in both the first and 1 
tho second performance of Signor 1 io-.-i as Uamlet were, however, ! 
necessarily tho same. As far as one can jmlue of uu actor's con- ; 
coition ol‘ ft chftVHcter from what lie does with it on tho stage, ! 
Signor Rossi seems tu liavu settled very definitely the question ! 
whether llamlet wore really mad or not, and represents him aa a 1 
dangerous lunatic through a great part id' the pluw Again, oil 
neither of Signor Rossi's appearances was tlu«iv much excuso to be 
found for Ophelia’s beiiof that Handel was the glass nl fashion , 
and the mould of form; there was not it trace either of a prince’s^, 
ilignity or a courtier's grac**, and there, were but few indications ol ' 
a uoblo mind. On tho other hand, it must. Ik* admitted Unit what i 
the actor sets himself to do ho does thoroughly; and from his con- ! 
duct in tho scene with his mother it was move easy bo understand \ 
her alarm than it has been in iIjo case of players of Hamlet who 1 
have retained more temperance in the mids*' >f passion. Signor, 
Rossi's gesture lias all tho freedom which om* expects from a <lis- ! 
tinguished Italian actor; but it. has the great detect, of monotony; : 
for the expression of gnat excitement lm relies alternately npun i 
ruffling and pulling his hair, and upon striking an attitude wit h both 
urma outstretched abo\u his head. There is a want of variety also 
in his elocution, which iu long speeches is apt to be decidedly tire¬ 
some; he counteracts its duress by employing a device which seldom 
fails to command applause. This device, a Midden change from a 
stilted to a familiar tone, and from a slow to n rapid utterance, 
may on some occasions bo employed with good ell'ect; but by con¬ 
stant use it degenerates into a mere trick. Having said lliusuiuch , 
of the general impiessiou produced by Signor Rossi's method, we ! 
limy go on to consider his perfui imnim of Hamlet in noro detail. ! 

Ilia appearance in the first act, when, from Hie nrranpumont of i 
the stage us well as from tho importance of his character, he is the j 
hgure which ut oncu attracts aticntioii, is marked by nn intense 
gluom, which nothing lightens or varies for a moment, llis re- ! 
coption of Horatio, “ L know you arc no truant,’’ is so profoundly 
melancholy that he scorns to Tbc mourning for his friend's indus¬ 
trious disposition, and even tho excitement of hearing that his 
father's ghost has appeared hardly makes a break in the, monotony i 
of his despair, AY hen tho Ghost appear? to him, however, lie dis- 1 
plays ft good deal of excitement ; so much that, when it has dis¬ 
appeared, ho fulls flat on Lhe giound and speaks part of the ensuing 
speech in that position. The words “There's ne'er a villuiu 
dwelling in all Rcmuivk hut he's an arrant knave " are not given \ 
iu Sign or Rossi’s version, and “ You'll reveal it," in answer to j 
Horatio's demand for the (ihost's news, becomes merely “ N<>n J 
posso.” Rurl of tho address to tin* fellow iu the cellarage ip, how- i 
ever, retained, and delivered with sufficient wildness; but, oddly i 
enough, it is to tho Ghost, not to Jlorutiu and Marcellus, that the j 
command to shift the ground is uddro^od. The cm tain falls upon j 
Ifnnilet administering the oath of aecresy to Marcel] us m.d 
Horatio. ! 

In tho scene of the second art with Puloniu* Signor Ros.d slews : 
nn appreciation of iiumlutVt ironical humour, but he given it a ' 
strange clement of.avageiy; and through this act there are j 
various departures from its ordinary lmriuivs which appear un-I 
reasonable. lY-lunim's* 1 Still harping on my daughter” is addressed j 
to Uosenerar.t;'. and Guilde.iistevn, aud it is not of tho player but of j 
llainlet that tho words “ hook vvlicihe.r he luia not turned his 
colour ami 1 ms tears in 'e eyes” me spoken. The final soliloquy is 
delivered with considerable strength, but the appeal to the 
audience is far too obvious when tho actor at “'O—O—Yendotta ” 
comes down to llw footlights and . lands in hi* lavouiite posture 
with his u-m«; spivad out; and throughout the speech there is too 
much beating oi ill'* head anil laming ol tlio hair. The scene with 
Ophelia is giver., strangely enough, with u certain tameness, with 
the air of u. man delivering a moral discourse rather than of one in 

f reat excitement. This, however, is interrupted nt “Vostro padro 
iu eftsft ? ,f after which teignor Rossi flings open the door at the 


hack through which he hue seen Polonies, and cries, presumably 
after his retreating figure, “ Lot the doors be shut upon him. 1 ’ 

Perhaps the greatest difference between Signor Rossi’s first and 
second performances has been olwcrved in the play scene. On both 
occasions he kept up, in which there can be little doubt that he is 
right, a restless and excited demeanour; and on both occasions 
tho actor’s excessively tiresome habit of beginning and interrupting ' 
every one of his speeches with variously intonated exclamations of 
uh 1 and eh 1 was exhibited at its worst. On his first appearance, 
however, Signor Rossi adopted a very singular manner of express¬ 
ing his triumph alter the King’s flight; he walked to the throne 
and sat down in it, kicking up both bis legs in tho air and clapping 
his bauds wildly together. This action ho judiciously omitted on 
his second appearance, when bo also modified the remarkably 
hideous dross which ho at first wore, Signor ltossi makes a 
departure which, whether wise or not, certainly attracts attention, 
from English traditions iu the speech about, the recorder, whloh 
he delivers without any appearance of excitement, handing the 
instrument, buck to Eoaencrantz at the end of the speech with a 
subdued laugh. 

In the Krone between Hamlet aud bis mother both Signor 
Rood's best and worst qualities are brought out strongly. It is 
dillieult tu admire the brutality with winch ho drags Lor about 
the stage and tears the King's miniature from her to stamp on it 
with wild fury ; and <>uo cannot but think the skill of gesture with 
which lm imitates tho birds and “ the famous ape,” in one of the 
speeches generally omifted, misplaced. On the other hand, the 
entreaty to his mother to repent wne given with true fading. Itt 
the. graveyard sceiiu biguor Rossi's discourse over tho skuLl was 
marked by the same dulnet-s and air of preaching which wo have 
I tele re observed, and there was a want of passion in the struggle 
with Lueites. The actor's performance in the last scone had, as 
far as execution went, a good deal of merit. Tho arrangement of 
the scene is curious. Re fore the fencing assault there are two 
speeches inscyled, which wo will give in tho English version:— 

JloUATIo (In Il.ilillrt). My pint, gl.'.'t.v* <1*. lint. 

II vmi.i t. Mv liicnil, honour cimqmls aic, tail it' I am Ixilruyod wmo will 
enjnv my ilriith. 

Thus Hamlet is evidently prepared for the treachery upon which 
lit* aflcrwuiris so loudly exchiinis. •When Laertes succecdn in 
touching Hamk-t tho piinco disarms him and oilers him his own 
foil. 'J hell comes this dialogic*;— 

I. M in i % Why, v <*u give me your foil. 

II VMM r. Y(Y 

L M i: 11 s, I am lest. 

Wlmii Laertes lias told Hamlet, the story of tho jdot, the prince 
rushes on tlo* King, and, shorten mg’ his hold on the foil, stabs him 
with a backhanded blow, after which ho stands over him aud 
<vunnclx him to drink vvliat remains in tlio poisoned goblet. Tho 
meckm hh with which tho King, who is not so disabled that he 
cannot si and up, submits to ibis is remarkable; perhaps he felt that, 
as ho was wounded to death, it niaUercd little whether he drank 
the pui. on or not. Hamlet, having completed this business, 
staggers to the throne and dies, prophesying the reign of Fortin- 
biv.s in a speech which, it nuiy be obst rved, is omitted iu the pub¬ 
lished version. 

We. have said nothing of the other actors concerned with Signor 
Rossi in the perfonnanco of Jiu.nbty and beyond tho fact that 
they know tlu-ir parts there is nothing to be said about them. U 
seems to us that Signor Rosm himself might do wisely to appear 
in some nuong nielodranialic part. He would undoubtedly make 
his performances more acceptable it he would speak his words 
without the inarticulate cries which coiistantly disfigure his 
utterance. 


Til F. RATIONALE OF MIRACLES. 

rpiIF. time lias evidently arrived when Ohrwtiau apologists must 
I review their position in regard to miracles. The revolution 
which has taken place within the Inst, fe.w yearn in tlio domain 
of plnsieal science, if in some respects it makes tho defence of 
miracles wirier, venders at the wime. lime a change of front 
alwhitoly inevitable. Some of the old arguments have become 
not only obsolete, bat mischievous, mid oven those which are sound 
must lie recast in order to bring them into harmony with the 
changed aspect, which nature presents to the, scientific eye in tho 
light of recent discoveries, that of evolution in particular. This has 
been enforced so strikingly in an article on miracles in the new 
number of the Chunk Quarterly llevinv. Hint, wo make no apology 
to our readers for calling attention to it. 

The first thing to In* done in such a review as wo have suggested 
is to disencumber the defence of miracles of arguments which fux> 
clearly untenable. And wo wilL begin with one which the writer 
of thu article, probably for want of space, dismisses in a short 
paragraph, and which can claim among its advocates some great 
names —among the rest that of I>r. Mozley; wo mean the dis¬ 
tinction sought lo be established between tho miraclos of Scripture 
«nd what are called ecclesiatdical miracles. We have no objection 
at all to the rejection of any or all of the so-called eoclcsiastieal 
miracles on their merits. What we object to, ns utterly in¬ 
admissible from a logical point of view amt ruinous as a 

matter of tactics, is tho setting up of an arbitrary lino 

ou one side of which miracles are freely accepted, Ou 

the other rigidly excluded. Hr, Mosley, in Mi ^generally 
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clear and argument for miracle®, lay* down a number 

of teat* by which* a* be think*, the miracles of Scripture 
may be distinguished item all other*. But when these teat* are 
examined they prove to he quite illusory. Let m look at one or 
two of them. "Wildness," “puerile extravagance,” u grotesque- 
ness and absurdity * mark, he thinks, the class of non-Scripturol 
miracle*. This is certainly true of some, perhaps of most, of the code* 
siastical miracles; but it is by no means true of all. On the other 
hand, these same tests supply the favourite objections of scepticism 
against several of the miracles of the Bible ; such as the speaking 
of the serpent to Eve, and of the has to Balaam; the transformation 
of the rod of Moses into a serpent, which devoured the transformed 
rods of the magicians and then returned to its funner shape; the 
destruction of the children which mocked Elisha; and the resur¬ 
rection of a corpse which bad afterwards accidentally touched his 
lifeless hones. It is clear,‘therefore, that whnt looks liko extrava¬ 
gance and absurdity cannot he admitted as a valid test, since it 
proves too much. Dr. Mozley, indeed, endeavours to get rid of 
this objection by contrasting “ the quantity and the proportion ” of 
“ miracles of an eccentric type ” recorded in ucckvuuflticul history 
with those of the same class recorded in tho Bible. But is not this 
to forget the fact that the Bible miracles are merely an inspired 
selection out of a largo muss of alleged miracles Y Not to dwell on 
tho miracles of tho Apocrypha! Gospels, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel states explicitly that tho miracles recorded by himself tiro 
hut a fractional part of those which ho hud witnessed. On tho 
other hand, a selection might easily be made of post-apostolic 
miracles which would answer all Hr. Mosley's tests. It would be 
difficult, for example, to summon a witness more competent in every 
way to give satisfactory evidence as to any mutter which fell 
within the range of his own experience than hit. Augustine of 
Hippo. Now St. Augustine bears witness to tho reality of Miveral 
miracles which were alleged to have occurred in his neighbourhood 
during bis lifetuno; tuid he doolurex, in particular, that he beheld 
one ol those miracles with his own eyes. Ambrose, Jretuous, and 
other great names bear similar testimony; and, if we summarily 
reject their evidence men cly because it eomej into eollisiou with 
some arbitrary assumption of our own, we shell tiiul it rather 
diihcult, us tho writer of tho urticlo in the Church Quart* rly 
lirview reminds it?, to make, any effective answer to the professed 
sceptic when ho proposes 1o carry tho principle a liLtlo further, 
and deal in liko manner w ith St. i\uil. M We repeat llnd we are 
not at present passing judgment on the charactor or credibility of 
any of tho ecclesiastical miracles; we ore. only pointing out. the 
.unreasonableness and the danger of rejecting thejn in Iho lump,n*>t 
on their merits, but in obedience to a canon of eritieiMu which 
■will not bear investigation. The anonymous author of >S Utper- 
natural Religion and several other writers of repute huvo aimed at the 
miracles of the Bible, and with considerable elli.r.i, the arguments 
usually advanced against ecu!esiastical miracles; a fact which illus¬ 
trates tho proverbial danger of playing with edged tools. It is 
better to admit frankly Rml at onco tho impossibility of laying down 
any criteria which shall include all tho Biblical miracles aiul ex¬ 
clude all the ecclesiastical. 

One of tho most perplexing objections against miracles is the 
difficulty of distinguishing those which are of Divine origin from 
those which are the result of Satanic agency'. Scripture admits 
the reality of the latter class as distinctly as that of the. former, 
and it is therefore with considerable plausibility' that tho assailant, 
of tho doctrine of miracles urges tho impossibility of accepting 
miraculous phenomena, grauting tlieir existence, as evidence 
of Divine intervention. May they not point, on tho contrary, 
it is .asked, to the intervention of an evil spirit. P Tho writer 
of the article in the Church (}nnrUrhf admits thut the author 
of Supernatural Religion “ bus hero hit upon a weak point 
in our modern theology, and with groat ingenuity hus driven his 
attack home.” The fact is that Calvinism has largely distort oil, 
wherever it lias prevailed, the features of the Christian faith, and 
among those distortions is it?* polemical use of the argument from 
miracles. In the Calvinistie system Christianity is narrowed down 
to the deliverance of a revolution from God to man. This He is 
ai&pposod to have done some eighteen centuries ago; tlm Bible 
contains that revelation, and human redemption counts in tho 
subjective apprehension and appropriation by man of the truths 
contained in the inspired volume. Tho sole raison d'etre, uf miracle*, 
therefore, is to attest the Div ino origin of tho revelation, and, having 
fuJiiUed this function, they naturally censed with the eiosu of the 
canonof Scripture. TkeCalviniul hast husauobvieu* rune* »n tor reject¬ 
ing all post-apostolic miraclet*; but the result ha? been to throw on 
the doctrine of miracles a burden which that doctrine was never 
intended^ and which it is in iact incompetent, to support. Miracles 
ore thus isolated not only from all other acts of Diviuo Pro vide an s 
in nature, but even from the laws and rules of Divine action in tin* 
sphere of grace. They aro in contradiction not merely to tho 
course of nature, but quite as much to the course of the Divine 
action generally. This is the lirat distortion of tho miracle by Cal¬ 
vinism; and the second consists in wrenching it from its true 
meaning and import. Its existence ami significance are strictly 
limited to its evidential value. Unless it can be shown to ho the 
Divine certificate of some revealed doctrine, a miracle is on Oal- 
vinistdc principle* simply incredible. 

Of coarse the writer of the article in the Church Quarterly 
j Review doea not deny that miracks form, and were intended to 
form, an important element in the mass of evidence on which 
Christianity rest*. , What he does deny is that evidence is their 
pruBBty purpose and chief end. The itesurrection of our Lord} 


for example, is, one of the groat arguments for tho truth of his 
religion, and has constantly been appealed to as such by Christian 
apologists from -St, Paul downwards. Yet the chief purpose of 
qur Lord's resurroction wo* not to furnish credentials for tho 
truth of hi* mission, but to regenerate humanity—a worir in 
which his resurrection from thedeua was a necessary link. The truth, 
however, is that, ms the writer of the article has well expressed iti 
we must look at revelation, not ah a system of doctrines contained 
in on inspired book, but as a scries of complex historical theta.” 

“ Christianity is a very complex historical fact, with a vast multi¬ 
plicity of aspects "; and what wo have l'- 1 do therefore in sifting 
the evidence of its origin is to view it as a whole and sum up the 
general impression, if that imprecision shows that, regarded as an 
organised institution, it is on tho whole, from ttrst to last, on tho 
si do of whatever conduces to the honour of God and the happiness 
of man, then it is evident that it is from God, and it follows of 
course tliat its miracles must be from God also. This gets rid of 
the objection ugaiust miracles from the assumed impossibility of 
dillbreutijiting Divine miracles from those wrought by the agency 
of evil spirits. “It is not us Attesting a mt^sugo that a miracle 
has evidential value, but merely as one out of many elements in a 
complex historical lari.” Our Lord, imbed, onco or twice ap¬ 
pealed to his miracles aa evidencing the divinity of his mistrlou; k - 
upt it is remarkable that he invariably refused to work a miracle to 
convince his adversaries, and this when lio was pointedly invited 
to do so. Nay, more, in tho stui y of Dives and Lazarus ho lays 
it down as a kind of theological axiom that miracles are of them¬ 
selves insufficient to establish the reality of ft spiritual world. 
“If they hear not Moses mad tho Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one ro?o from tho dead.” Miracles are thus seen 
to he unly one element in the vast mars of proof which guarantees 
the Divine origin of Gkri&tianity, and Christianity is *0 completely 
opposed to the Devil's work that it would lie irrational to suppose 
thut Christian miracles could bo the result of Satanic agency. 
This is, in fact, our Lord’s own answer to a similar objection, when 
bo pointed out the absurdity of supposing that tho Devil would 
work miracles in favour of a sjhtcin which was manifestly hostile 
to him. 

But, if we avo to reject their evidential character os the differentia 
of miracles, where shall we look for their characteristic mark? A 
miracle has been variously delinod as “ an infraction of tho laws of 
nature," “ an event contrary to the order of nature,” “ a suspension 
of 1 lie laws of nature,” ami tlm like. The writer of the article 
rejects nil such definitions as untenable id ike on theological and 
snout)tic grounds. Miracles Can never be cither u violation or 
suspension of any of tho laws of nature. On tho contrary, a 
miracle must ol‘ neceshity postulate the order of nature as its 
correlate. Our Lord’s walking on tho sea implied the co-existence 
of the law of gravitation, for “ gravity is an essential condition to 
the possibility of walking." The uninterrupted course of natural 
laws is, in lad, the physical ba*is» on which the doctrine of 
miracles rest*. But when wv, speak of “the order of nature,” wo 
must, remember that tlu* phrase has a history, and connotes two 
opposite, schools of thought—that of 11 n* a jatori philosophy 
mid that of iho JSeiij-c* philosophy. According* to the former, 

“ laws of nature ” mean ‘* those ultimate principle* of human reason 
to which all tho plietjonidia of nature arts in tho end reducible. 1 * 
Tho Uul l\s of urilhmetio and geometry ure instance.? in point. T hat 
the tingles of a trimiilo are equal to two ritht angles, or that 
two straight lines ruuniii'r paralhd can never inclose a apace, 
me truth* of winch, when they aro once fairly grasped bv the mind, 
the contradictory is simply inconceivable. Mr. J. S. Mill, indeed, 
actually denii-d this, and boldly affirmed the possibility of a world 
where two and tw'o might male'* live—though perhaps this is only 
a quibble, or bad pun, on the ambiguous import of the word 
“make”—and where two parallel sfraiglit lines might enclose ft 
apace. Tho question, however, is not whether a world might 
exist in which tho inhabitants might think that, two und two 
make tivu-for fionie of tho inmates of our lunatic asylums arc 
possibly of the same opinion— hut whether tho sane inhabitants of 
this planet, constituted us they* now me, can conceive tbo puesi- 
j bilily of such a lliing? We confidently affirm that they cannot. 
In the view* of the a prior* philosophy therefore tho suspension 
of a law of nature would be equivalent to tho suspension of human 
j intelligence. 

! According to tho Sons' philosophy, on the other hand, of 
i which Mr. Mill tvus t: distinguished advocate, there is no surii 
I thing as a ncco?.w*ry sequence iu the order of nature. It is all a 
j malt .‘V of experimoo, mul our expectation that natural phenomena 
will puiouc their oniorly course as heretofore is not a conclusion 
i of the reason at all, but of tho imagination only. Dr. Mozloy 
j skinned this, portion iu one of tho most brilliant of his JJaraptoii 
Lcctmv.?, and turned tho Arguments of tho Bense philosophy school 
against itself with crushing effect. But so unmctiiphysical and 
illogical are ?< »me of tlm most eminent of tho impugnere of 
miracles—lVoiesser Tyndall, lur example- ■ that they glide back¬ 
ward and forward, according to tho exigencies of their argument, 
but woou the it priori philosophy^aud tho rftnso philosophy, in utter 
unconsciousness that 1.1m two nru mutually destructive. 

Jf, then, tho usual duiioiliott* of a miracle are ut islanding qr «... 
adequate, whut shall wo oflbr by way of substitute? To con¬ 
stitute a miracle, it is plain tluit we must lix upon soma diffvrmtia 
which separates it from the product of purely natural forces. 
Now, whnt is the* essential charactertatir. of the product* of natural 
forces ? It is that limy go straight to their mark with blind mid 
brutal obstinacy, regard W of parsons and reckless of consequences. 
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^urh if the token of a physical law ; it is mm poweT, And knows | 
rething of purpose. But mau cun impress his purpose on physical I 
laws, and niftko them subfervieut to his will. If, therefore, wo 
tind in any given case that outside the sphere of mans activity the j 
blind forces of nature are evidently controlled and directed towards 
some special end, it is reasonable to com-lmre that thev are obeying 
the dictates of an intelligence higher than nun’s. This leads* the 
■writer of tho article to a deiinition of mivucie as an 44 event im¬ 
pressed with a visible purpose lying outside tho sphere of man’s 
activity.” It follows accordingly that it is not superhuman power 
simply, but .superhuman power “ radiant with a I>ivino purpose,” 
which constitutes tho <7i 'fformtia of a minirle. The stilling uf th»» 
storm on the Luke of (-iulilce might in itself have been a natural 
event. What denoted the miracle was the calm immediately 
following oij tho command to the wind to bo still. 

Tho fact is that lire doctrine of evolution lias not only made it 
incumbent on the upholders of miraehs to reconsider their argu¬ 
ments; it has also undermined the ordinary argument* of scepticism. 
Tho doctrine of evolution implies t hot. the (Veatur of the, Universe is 
energetically present through ull tho operations of nature. 44 >or,” 
to quote again the writer of the article in the < 'hurch Quttr/rrly , “ m*- 
coruiugtoevolution,iiaturulnrenupermunentineili;inu*;ilcou.stitutio», 
confining it within certain limits. It is rutin t ounecivrd as a serie s of 
progressive events or individuations in time. Now. if we coiiMiUn' 
that the series of events which make up tho Hiicce.ssiou of nature 
in time is and must be a history, that is. a contingent series, 
the impossibility of throwing back design under evolution is mani¬ 
fest" Ju other words, if this world were a machine set going for 
a certain lime, tlm result would bo constant and invariable effects 
following from constant nrech;mical can m.<, But evolution has to 
do with living forms, ami these, according to that doctrine, are 
essentially variable. Granting that protopla.Mii is chemically the 
fcame in the germ-cell of a man and of a ti.-li, this ordy makes it all 
tho more certain that a presiding mind directs and shapes tho very 
different results. But if we admit tliat u Kupicmo Mind is behind 
tho framework of nature directing and controlling its forces, we 
shall recognize that a miracle is only mi instance of the same 
control charged with a more manifest purpose. The will of (led 
acting on brute matter and compelling its obedience- is not different 
in kind from the will of man energizing through the. material or¬ 
ganism of tho body; and the one is no more ihan lire oilier a 
violation or suspension of physical law. If tho pmee-a bv which 
the loaves wore multiplied or Lazarus rcstori d to life were laid 
bare, a man ot science would probably be able to analyse and ex¬ 
plain it a# easily ns he now explains the pi.us* ■ which are daily 
going on in the laboratory of nature. 

w e cannot afford space to pursue lire argument further. Th i.-re 
who inuy wish to do so will tind nialtev f ■■■ lmillul retloetion in , 
tho article which we have been eonsidcrirer; and meanwhile vve j 
trust that the writer of tho article will develop his aigumcnt, lor ' 
it supplies premis'-cs for a volume. j 


A MILLION Vllii: rUNTRAL. 

I N recent years there lias been a marked disposition in this ! 

country to curtail as far os p< iambic. the decmaine pomp ami ’ 
ceremony which have become associated with funerals; hut in the j 
United JStutes the opposite tendency seems to prevail. 'Iho New , 
York papers are full of what are called the. hmil trihub's to the ’ 
earthly ltmaiiift uf tho Grout Merchant.,” and the arrangements of ( 
tho luuerul we of Co urea deacrihed in language of becoming , 
lutiguilicLnee. Tho Great Merchant, it is needli-w* to sav, is Mr. 
♦Stewart, late dry-guuds warehouseman of New Vuk. lie is 
reputed to have left twenty bullions of dollars, and s- reh u, dazzling 
accumulation has mlurallv iittr.icted abundant. wor. hippers. No 1 
doubt most of those who thus bow down Ik-tore the golden calf 
are inspired by a more or lre»s conscious hope that somehow or 
other they may attain to u share of similar greatness; but there is 
also a sense iu which the a wo and admiration of the multi¬ 
tude lor more wealth is perfectly disinterested. Tlrere is some¬ 
thing in the idea of a Vast heap of muncy which excites minds 
otherwise dull and stagnant. There uve potentialities ubmil 
immense wealth which atimuhitn tho imagination, uud in any cas.» 
it is felt that tho general circle of humanity is ennobled by 
having a tremendously rich mau in the family, oven though ire 
legacies oro expected. There is a reflected enjoyment and elation 
in thinking that urns man tit least has this command of money, and 
iu allowing the imagination, as it were, to bundle the coin. The 
school of philosophers who arc always preaching about the great¬ 
ness of common things will now be delighted to hud a dry 
goods business surrounded by a halo of romance. 

As far as wo cau gut her, Mr. »SU'wart seems to have been 
a very respectable man, who made his money by his steady 
business habits and devotion to his shop. Wo cun readily believe 
that, in eo far as greatness cau be associated with a dry goods 
store, Mr. Stewart was a great man of his kind. But it is evident 
that, in th 1 popular view of tho mutter, his greatness consisted in 
bis fortune rather than in h'8 personal character; aud in ull proba¬ 
bility if he had beau leer., opulent, he would never have been heard 
of beyond tho range of Lis customers. At the same time, there is 
no doubt i, ^reat deal of the dry goods element up and down the 
world, and it is only natural tliat it should make the most of itself. 
This baa been done at. New York by giving Mr. Stewart a public 
faaftnd} for a touching aud picturesque account of which we are 


indebted to tho New York Herald. “ It is probable,” wo are told, 

41 that no private citizen of Now York ever Wore had paid*him at 
his funeral such a spontaneous tribute to his memory as was 
yesterday displayed by the people of tho metropolis to the remains 
of Alexander T. Stewart.” Before the funeral the body lay in 
state in tire “marble palace” of which IVTr. Stewart had 
formerly been the proprietor. 44 The dead merchant,” wo / 
read, 4 ‘ was attired in a simple walking-dress suit, much, 
like what he was wont to wear in life, consisting of a 
black frock coat, a vest cut low, with black doe-skiu 
trousers, a white evening tic, the shirt-bosom bearing three 
plain pearl buttons on its snowy surface.” A touch of art 
was, however, added to tire embellish m at of the corpse. “The 
faro of tho deceased looked very natural, having a slight pink 
tinge." And no poor Mr. Stewart, with his white tie and dress 
shirt, and looking all the more ghastly fc>r the dab of l'ouge, was 
exposed to public view. The colliu was of course not an ordinary 
cotlin, but. one of the new patent “ preservers ” which have 
supplemented tire ordinary ice cotlius. Perhaps, however, we ought 
to apologize for using such a term as coffin. It appears that this 
word i.s considered on the other side of the Atlantic too prosaic 
and vulgar a term to be used on grand occasions, end a coffin re 
therefore culled n“ casket." In the present instance, the casket 
appears to have, Won of tho most gorgeous description. It was of 
oak, completely covered with the tinest black Lyons velvet, and 
trimmed with the heaviest gold fringe bullion and gold tassels. 
The interior was lined with white tufted satin, trimmed with wbito 
silk, and tho lid was Hired with white satin in the form of 
“ gathered sun rays ” ihrere rays being richly studded with gold. 
The pillow was also of satin, mid tho handles of plated gold; the 
screws wore all gold, and lire knobs were of silver washod with gold. 
Altogether, the arrangements seem to have been such an must have 
been highly refreshing to the mind of a successful linondraper. 
The casket was placed on “ a massive, oblong mound of flowers 
three feet high, covered with moss, in which white roses and 
juponicn.-. wre.■ thickly studded ”; and the reporter assures ua that, 
those who have nut, .seen the interior of this vast aud noble hall can 
form ire idea of its palatial maguilieouce,” but 44 briefly it may bo 
said that tire .surroundings were a tit setting for the casket aud lire 
banked ma>sc-> of gorgeous and odorous flowers.” At tho head of 
the, bier sUred a iloiul cross oxer six leet in height, surmounted by 
a crown of violets, and “ surrounding the casket vvero broken 
columns, harps, and anchors.” An immense crowd surrounded lb® 
house, and for several hours “there streamed around the casket 
representatives of every profession and social rank in the melio- 
j poire, annua- whom were notabilities and celebrities of fashion, 
j mercantile life, art, science, and wealth.” Hundreds of ladies 
who had received invitations came too late, and were forced to re¬ 
main outside of the mansion.” After the friends of tho family and 
tlre-c. i-specially invited had taken a last look at the deceased, the 
eh rks ot tire store, two by two, marched past the casket, followed 
by live bundled women and girls employed by tho Arm. Of the 
hearse wo learn only that it was u very ban Isouio one, aud 
of course brail now. The church in which tho service wav 
read was also fleet mi led with flowers and foliage, ami, when 
the procession moved into the churchyard, 44 the casket, held 
high in the air, with its golden handles and bullion fringes 
glittering in tire open day, formed a focus to which every eye was 
turned.” The widow of the deceased naturally enjoyed a good 
di-al of thu reporter's atteution. At lirst, 44 broken with grief, 
tire K'it in an upper sntuii ” ; *tlren Judge Ililloa was seen escorting 
Ic-r ** bowed tiguro ” from the house; and it is thought necessary 
to statu that in the churchyard Mrs. Stewart “seemed deeply 
moved.” And so ;m admiring public paid its tribute of respect 
t«> *• tin* irieati-st business man the country has ever Boon.” 

M r. Stew art’s peculiar position might perhaps account for 
any exceptional display at his funeral; but it would appear 
th.il the svstem of exhibiting dead bodies to a curious mob 
tcmL to encourage a taste for lauLaslic ceremonial. On the sume 
l day that Stewart was buried there was another remarkable 
; iunei-d in New York, which at any other time would probably 
j have attracted more attention. Mrs. Koxcellftimh If. K.eyser was 
I lire inmate of u tine 44 brown house” in Kusl Fifty-Seventh Street, 

, and vvsu reported to be worth much money. Tradition said 
that lu*r husband—for she whs a widow—had been buriod iu 
'■ his wedding-garments, and attended to his grave by seventy 
I carriages; and Mrs. Keyset bad decided to be similarly 
| honoured. Accordingly, she hud a Irearso and six black horses, 

' ** the vehicle of death being ns handsome as any in tho city, 
j and tire horses elegantly caparisoned with velvet and rich trap¬ 
pings” ; and behind cumo four four-horse carriages, and seventy-two 
t wo-horse carriages, so that Mrs. Iveyser decidedly had an advan¬ 
tage over her husband. The body was laid out iu state in the 
deceased's house, where tho religious service was performed. 
“ The casket was of oak, with a gold plate and ^old-mounted silver 
handles,” covered with a black velvet pall trimmed with heavy 
bullion fringe aud tassels. Tho casket and fittings, however* seem 
to have been quite thrown into the &hade by the deceased lady 
herself, who, we are told, “ was robed in a very rich white satin bridal 
costume, trailed along which wore wreaths^ of fragrant ‘flowers." 
“ Tho casket itself was lined with while satin, aud floral emblems 
were scattered in profusion about tho place where the remains were 
laid.” A cross of flowers seven feet high stood at one epd of the 
coffin, and 44 there were also anchors and a lyre.” It is'Wid that 
several hundreds of “ well-dressed people” availed thertisefves of 
the opportunity of amusing themselves with thia pr$tj right* 
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kVIjen the privileged visitors had passed through the room where amber will be published without hie or her consent until afatt the 
he body lay, the mob outside thrust erido the barricades and truth of a plane, motionless earth hits been so fully established 
warmed into the house. The cost of the display is estimated at that no ridicule can any lunger atfiieh to a belief nf it." Mr. 
l,ooo dollars, the casket alone coating nearly 2,000 dollars, and FitzGerald, whose soul burns within him, and who is in agoriy 
ho flowers being equal to “ a fortune for a poor family.” On the for immortal souls, must deem the flatness of the earth W DM 
vhole, this affair seems to have gone a little beyond Lho taste of principle as worthy to suffer for or to light for os any principle set 
New York, for the lltrttld remarks that "the scene somehow forth by the first preachers of Christianity or of Islam. But if the 
leemed robbed of solemnity, and appeared more like ft marriage firfet preachers- of Christianity or of Islam had promised their cnn- 
ihan a funeral.” As far ns wo arc aware, there uro os yet no indi- verts to keep their names hidden till the truth of the new creed 
lationa of a similar mania among ourselves ; indeed the symptoms was so firmly established that no ridicule could attach to it» pro- 
ire happily rather tho other way; but, considering the pas- fvssors, we liardly think that cither faith would have made the 
don for public display and excitement which has bnenso strikingly way in the world which it did make. But then, though Chris- 
Jispluved in recent years, it is hard to sav how far the gratification tianity and Islam were propagated in widely different ways, 
of vulgar ostentation may ultimately be curried. neither of them wus propagated by means of subscriptions and 

We gather that., though the contemplation of Mr. Stewart's Vost-Olfice orders, 
prodigious fortune has ox cited great enthusiasm among his fellow- Me assume then that the Bible-Eurth League of Christians 
citizens, his will boa caused nr.mo disappointment. in this docu- really exists, and does not cor. riel solely of Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
uient, wivs the New York Herald, Mr. Stewart ‘*nppeiir<i in tho Gerald. We all know that the wildest doctrine is sure to gain some 
light of ‘one who hesitated till the opportunity was gouo.” “ lie supporters and to draw forth some contributions in money. Other- 
dreamed over magnificent schemes for the benefit, of tho city— wise we might be astounded at the news that there is any orga- 
pnblie charities doubtless of a very practical nature—but bu cmild nizwlbody of people, even the two or three gathered together who 
not decide, and life passed away ere ho could determine how-to act., are needful to make either a college or a league, who cun band 
or to decide which of the many schemes was most to his satis- themselves together to prove that tho earth is flat and that ft sun 
faction” 5 and now “all that grand opportunity, all the luxury oi much smaller than the earth goes round it at a distance of about 
doing good on a scale not often ollorcd, is bequeathed to the ; lour thousand miles. Save that we have long left oft being astounded 
millionaire’s wile as a holy duty, with his whole fortune as the, j at anything, we should certainly be astounded at this; but we 
menus to carry out his wishes.” We have here, pejliujs, the j must do Mr. bitzUeruld 1 lie justice to fifty that he is not, uko 
moral of these grout fortunes. A \a*t accumulation of Jimru-.y is ! enthusiasts of los worldly experience, at all astounded at people 
cherished for its own sake, ns a monument of success and power. . being astounded ut him. It is, in truth, exactly what he expects. 
Tim possessor prefers to brood in imagination over the possibilities ; Ho n\pects to met t with ridicule aDd vituperation, and lm is miite 
which arc brought within his reach by his command of almost, , preputed to hear them in his own person; )t is only kiseubeenbers 
boundless wealth rather than sink it in doubtful experiments. A | whom be w i^lus to .shield fuun them till the expensive surveys 
great fortune is great only when intact; when spent it changes its . made at. their cost shall hate made tho flatness ot the earth and 
chunictcr, for it is tied down to particular uses. It remains to ho j the nearness of tho sun so certain that nobody would be any longer 
seen whether Mrs. Stewart and her trustee, Judge Hilton, will , laugh*’d at f«u* believing in them. . Mr. 1?itzGerald, 111 bis 
have the courago to disperse the great, accumulation which lias ■ agony lor immortal souls, is IWirlopa of ridicule, oven the 4 * ridicule 
liran loft at their disposal. J . which all-confident human ecie.nro and educational prejudice will 

direct against him.” But ho has made up hife ruind not to return 

— - - any sucti treatment in kind. As “ abuse is not argument, nor does 

it strengthen arguiueut,” he will take care that the Bible-Earth 
TIIK HIR1.E KA11TII. shall nut be open to any objections on this score. *• Anything 

having the character of vituperation or abuse will not be allowed 

W HEN we spoke casually last week of people who believed in the columns of the Bible-Earth Its “columns will bo 
the earth to be flat, and the. sun to bo rather near it, we equally open to tho defenders of Newtonian astronomy, to disprove, 
had remembrances of stories Vhich we had rood in tin? papers and if they am, the supposed facts adduced therein in" support of a 
of communications with which we had binm once or twice favoured plane, motionless earth, and tho deductions and inferences that 
ourselves; but we had no notion that their authors formed an may be made from them.” But “ the controversy must be car- 
orirunized sect, or that they could aspire to be represented, like rkil on in its columns with thut mutual respect to which all 
other organized sects, in the periodical press. But ko it ^3. sincere belief is entitled.'* Mr. FitzGerald, in shoTt, will not do 
The astronomers, and the unlearned who humbly accept the teach- like those sinners tho Newtonian astronomers. As yet “ Newtonian 
ing of the astronomers, have no longer to meet single or scattered i astronomy-so entirely monopolizes the field of daily and weekly 
adversaries in binglo combats or skinni'shi* ; they have to meet, journalism and other periodical literature, that supposed proofs 
face to lace with the orderly phalanx of the ** Bible-Earth League and arguments against it and its conclusions appeal in vain for in- 
of Christians.” As yet indeed wo know only tho chief nud captain ; sertion, and meet with ridicule and contempt.’’ The Bibk^Juarth 
we have not had the privilege of hearing anything of the rank will not bo like these uutair specimens of periodical literature, 
and tile. But a league in its own nature implies members ; “ tres There a fair field will be open •, the appeals of an Adams or a Le 
laciunt collegium.” We cannot conceive a league of one person Yerrier ibr insertion in tho Bible-Earth will not. be in vain, nor 
only, nny more than wo can answer the ancient question, *• How will their supposed proofs and arguments be met with ridicule and 
shall he marry without o'er a wife Y ” "We have indeed heard of a contempt. Tnere is something charming in this, and something 
person of unusually careful garb and stately gait being described as specially charming in tho words which we have put in italics. 

“ a procession of one ; but there is nothing in the etymology of the. Mr. FitzUcrs Id clearly believes thut there will be a controversy, 
word procession which implies plurality, while a league, a binding lie expects that Newtonian astronomers will take the trouble to 
together, implies more than one 1 ning capable of being so bound. We write answers to the Bible-Earth, end will even send those answers 
assume then thut the Bible-Earth J .eagur of Christians does not con- for iuH-rtiun in tho Bible-Earth itself. And so many and various 
sistunlyof Ferdinand FitzGerald, Esq., for many years oditor of the are the, weaknesses of bmnan nature that it is quite possible that 
African Times, and who now or wishes to become, e.ditor of il some one knowing enough of astronomy to confute Mr. FitzGerald 
monthlyperiodiealcalled tho B'ibte-Earth. We remember,indeed,the and tbo whole Bible-Earth League of Christians, how many soever 
letters which used to uppoar in tlie At haunt m with tho signature they be, may be unwise enough to enter into the lists with tho 
of Hermann Hoinfctter, which were addressed “ to the Members of league on its own earth. They will be allowed to disprove, “if they 
the Anglo-Biblical Institute,” and began M Bear Brother Members.'* can,” tho arguments of tho Bible-Earth itself. The condescending 
We believe that tho Anglo-Biblical Institute and its ruernWa qimlilicaiion was hardly uuedod. We may be quite cerlaiu that no 
existed only in the imagination of their correspondent. We should astronomer will bo able to confute tho arguments of the Bible-Earth 
bo giod to believe? that it was otherwise, as we should like in its own columns—that is to say, no one will ever be held by the 
to see some genuine Anglo-Biblicala in tho flesh; they would, Bible-Earth League of Christians to have confuted them. Pooplo 
ono would think, altogether distance Anglo-Saxons and Anglo- of this kind never are confuted; for, if they were capable of being 
Normans. But Mr. Ferdinand FitzGerald seems to be much confuted, that is, capable of understanding the force of an argu- 
more a man of the world—not, of course, of any world that incut, they would not be people of this kind. The astronomer 
goes round, but of his own fiat world—-1111111 Mr. Iloinfettcr. who should dispute with Mr. FitzGerald may very likely bo treated 
Mr. Ileinfetter must have spent ft great deal of money on the quite civilly, without any vituperation or abuse; but he will be 
letters which appeared os advertisements. Mr. FitzGerald is very treated with the lofty condescension which a man who under- 
eager to prove the earth to be flat, und to save immortal souls stands anything commonly moots with from those who do not 
by so proving it; but be is by no means eager to prove it at his understand it, lint fancy that they do. To try to prove the truth 
own cost. The fifteen years’ editor oi tho African Times has of l * the conclusions of Newtonian astronomy ” in a journal whose 
doubtless seen much more of men and things, and has generally “ object and aim will be to disprove ” them would be like trying 
better learned what is what, Hum thu solitary dreamer of the to make the Pope doubt of his own infallibility, or to make Mr. 
Anglo-Biblical Institute. He at least knows that “ the work of Forgusson think differently about the date of Stonehenge, 
surveys, aud obtaining other incontrovertible proof that tho earth lucre is certainly a sense in which, as Mr. FitzGerald says all 
is not a rotating revolving globe, will be necessarily expensive, and sincere belief is eutitled to mutual respect,and Mr. FitzG m\<\ cleailv 
can only be effected by the liberal contributions of Christians.” has a very sincere belief, not only that the earth i» flat, but tnat the 
Moreover there js worldly wisdom in the rule that the six belief that it is otherwise is dangerous to immortal soul.i. He 
shillings per annum which might entitle uh to receive stands forth iiko an old prophet (he compares Eliiah 

the BihU-Ettrth monthly shall be u payable in advance.” on Mount Carmel), and asks, a Who is ou the rd‘4 wide ? n and 
And mpre Worldly wisdom still, though not exactly tho declares that the “ first great effort On the Lard’* ride ” must be to 
spirit of a martyr, is shown in this singular stipulation:— prove that this t‘artb is"not a globe. All this Is clearly sincere 
^GEvery contributor to the LeagUe ond subscriber to the journal will and therefore, in a sense, ritmtlcd to respect. And vet we can 
bedeomad to be* member of the League, but no name of a wV ! neither wonder at nor coiideum the contempt and ndicule—we say 

a 
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oiling of tho vituperation and abus©~of which Mr. FitzGerald 
'/•nglains. Contempt and ridicule really are the only ways of 
‘‘-ting attempts to call again in question thiuga which "have been 
i <4tled for some ages by the common consent of all who are quali¬ 
fied to judge. It is no use arguing, because those who start such 
questions are beyond the reach of argument. It is very hard uot 
to treat thorn with ridicule, because the extreme grotcaqiiwiess of 
their notions—a grotesqueness which- their manifest sincerity only 
mokes more grotesque still-makes it hard indeed not to laugh. 
But oven if we abstain from active ridicule —that in, from laugh¬ 
ing—we cannot abstain from contempt—af least, from that silent 
contempt which is sometimes the hardest of all to bear by the per¬ 
son contemned. 

We will therefore not argue ngnim-t Mr. Fit/.( fernU 1 and his 
IL hie-Earth League. It is milh answer i-iuingh that- man} of 
tho most devout and holy men that i-Vi f Ihed ha\o not. found a 
belief in the Newtonian astronomy in any wnv ineonsistent 
with a belief in those Scriptures which, according to Mr. 
FitzGerald, the Xewtouin.ii theory upsets. Wo will leave him 
to the astronomers and divines, if either class should think 
it worth whilo to deal with him, oil her in the columns of his 
own Jtibla-Earth or elsewhere. \Vu alt* concerned with him 
only as ft tiist-rote example of the ‘•LhI.* of mind of which 
wo spoke casually lust week. As Air. FitzGerald's eju/e i-.astvo- 
Tioinical, he will most likely make lew romerti. and will be for¬ 
gotten after at most a passing liuarh from scientific men. Hut 
if his craze had been historical or philological, he might ham 
put forth notions quite as absurd as the notion that the earth is 
Hat, and many people would not lane bom in the W-a able to sen 
that they were aosurd. If anv scholar had tried to confute 
him, wo should have heard of ** cnnimvenue.* " and “ dillhrcnrvH 
of opinion." On one point however historical >tudv may feel 
sumo slight sympathy for Ah*. FH/.GiimM. lie complains 
“ that, in the revised Lectionary of the Church of England 
the miracle recorded in Joshua of tho smi standing upon Gilson 
and tho moon in the valley of Ajnlun was to be excluded in 
homage to modern science.’’ There is another ride to the. ex¬ 
clusion, which perhaps neither Mr. FitzGerald nor those who 
excluded it ever thought of. The same lesson which contained 
tho standing still of the. eunaml moon contained also the narrative 
of tho hiking of city after city, of the live king# taking shelter in a 
cave, of the triumphant Hebrews belting tln-ir foci on their necks-. 
The whole thing read so like the account of « cnivnaign of .File, 
or Ceawlin that the hearer was someLim.'S temp; .! to remember 
that ho was an Ebglifdmiau, and to think lli; t Gloucester and 
Cirencester would sound quite as natural ns MakU-dnh and Libnah. 
It is just possible that the e\elu>ion may be meant to eui 
otr all chance of wandering thoughts, especially in so ungodlv and 
bloodthirsty a direction. Then* was the precedent of Cllihia 
leaving out the Books of Kings, lest they should make the Goths 
yet fonder of fighting thou they were bolero. So, while at (i rat nil'll L 
we might be disposed to join, on a different ground, in Mr. Fit/.- j 
(Jerald’s moan on the First Sunday after Trinity, we are willing j 
to acquiesce in the exclusion as perhaps being well ordered from : 
another point of view. i 


TI1F ItOYAL ACADLMY. 

T. 

I T has been prophesied that the. present Inhibition would prove 
to he ol exceptional quality. This is at. once trim and un¬ 
true. It is true that there hiv at least half-a-dozen pictures which, 
cither by their size or by their merit, will render this coUeullou 
conspicuous in tho annuls of the Academy. Hero and there long- 
known artists are found to have surpassed themselves we also 
discover some comparatively obscure im-n starting at abound from 
a state of promise to an assured success. But. such cut** are ex¬ 
ceptional, almost of necessity; mid tho exhibitors being, for the 
most part, year by year the same, the law of averages must, bring 
out pretty much the same results. Therefore it is nol true that tho 
present Exhibition is, as a whole, greatly better than its immediate 
predecessors; yet, at all events, an improvement is seen on last 
year. But each tocurrc.nl season shows a certain ebb and liow in 
the tido of art; some men rise, others fall, and art itself changes 
in its currents. For many years the arts hav« stuck fatally fast 
on the dry, hard rock of realism ; hut- we shall have tho pleasure 
horeaftar of pointing to certain pictures which show that imagi¬ 
nation can soar as well as sink, and that, in tho words of Lord 
Bacon, the use of art 44 hath been and is to give some shadow of 
satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein the nature 
of things doth deny it.” 

The number of pictorial works hung this year is 1,346. This is 
slightly below the average of five years. Last year the number 
was 110 under the total of this, and in 1870 it sank 300 below* 
The highest figure—namely, 1,433—was readied in 1874, but tho 
effect was lot generally satisfactory. The conclusion is fiat on the 
?- «ent ot fusion the happy mean has been struck. The hangers liave 
neau Messrs. Hart, Elmore, and Leighton; Mr. Woollier has 
arranged the sculpture. They have acquitted themselves of their 
ojjwcus duties fairly well. But the hanging of pictures is 
often on affair of the carpenter, inasmuch as u picture cannot be 
place d where it will not fit. Moreover, personal interests must 
flwmwitty rnovRil over pictorial considerations. And hence the 
MDjpDf of the old mattery eon always be made more artistic than. 


that of the living. On the present occasion little more has been 
attempted than symmetry as to size, and contrast in light and shade* 
As for colour, it is often so bad as to look almost equally disagree¬ 
able wheivviii* it may be hung. 

In this introductory notice we will invite the reader to join us 
in a leisurely walk through the galleries in order to take a 
general view* of the Exhibition, marking by the way its salient 
points. Lot us begin with Gallery I.—whioh is not so striking 
as it is sometimes. The eye is naturally first attracted to 
lhe highest light. “An Intruder on the Bedouin’s Pasture” 
(14), is in Mr. Goodall’s latest style, wlionnu ho is content 
to sacrifice form and firmness to sentiment and sunshine. Mr. 
Small, whose pi cl wry was much talked of before it reached 
the Academy, 1ms been somewhat, hardly lined ns a foil in favour of 
Mr. t ioodtill. “Tho Wreck” (13), is a dark, vigorous composi¬ 
tion, vehement in dramatic action. Ollier excellent pictures in 
this room l»‘lnng to a like school of naturalism and realism, such 
us “A Lancashire Gang” (4(1), bv Mr. B. W. Macbeth, and 
‘Saturday Night.” (62), by Mr. Burnard. The latler verges on 
vulgarity. Gallery i f. presents in lull view, at the centre of the 
furl best wall, perhaps tho most vigorous and truthful landscape 
ever unrated by Mr. Millais, and that is saying a groat deal. “Over 
the 1 fills and Far Away ”(1 ofi) is a foreground study of gropn 
ruslies growing amid silver waters; beyond rises ft russet heath, 
and further still tho blue hills mount, into the sky. The exhibi- 
tion has some remarkably Hue studios of nature; but we incline to 
thinlc that thi* must be pronounced tho landscape of the year. 
Mr. Hodgson’s “Temple of Hiium at Zaghoiian ” (84) is specially 
unfortunate in tho treatment of the greens. Mis. Word, in her 
happiest mood, Inis hit upon a capital theme, tho visit of Mrs. 
Klizabeth Fry to Newgale (120;; and Air. Crowe, one of the new 
Associates, after his w<mt, strikes out a speciality for hiuiself in 
“ Burning Day, Bed Maids’ School. Bristol ” (146). 

Me next enter the Great Gallery, “the Banqueting Hall,” 
wherein at the annual dinner the President devotes his well- 
known eloquence to the brick and mortar of Burlington House- 
in I'hort, to every topic wive art. of which it might be supposed 
he liM' sv something. Things are .->udly changed since the tunc of 
Sir Ohurles Fast lake—a IVcmiU-iiI who, in a few apt words, linked 
the present with the past, and carried the mind hack to the great 
min-ters in tho history of art, whose works form tho standards by 
which each succeeding Academy Exhibition must be tested. «Sir 
Francis Grant does not quite belong to this learned school, as the 
pictures which lie contributes will tell; witness “Winter” 
(185). No work will 1 m; more talked about, chiefly 110 doubt from 
the. personal interests involved, Ilian Mr. Cope’s skilful composi¬ 
tion, “ Selecting Pictures for the Loyal Academy Exhibition” 
(160). Tim Council are in conclave, and before them are brought 
in succession paintings for acceptance or rejection. The artist has 
caught to the life, not only the fares,but tho attitudes and movements, 
of his lellow-Acadeniieians; specially felicitous am Messrs. Millais, 
Leigh ton, Armitage, and Calderon. The technique is bettor than 
we might have expected from Mr. Cope; and one is thankful that 
lie has for once forsaken Shakspeare. The picture just described, 
which on the presentation ol Mr. G. Moore becomes the property of 
the. Academy, occupies a centre; the two other centres tiro equally 
fortunate. “King Lear Disinheritin'. Cordelia” (189), by Mr. 
Herbert, is a replica to the renowned composition in tho Houses of 
Parliament. The fresco having been long 111 process of destruction, 
it is well that Lhe artist should with his own hand reproduce the 
composition in nil. It remains merely to name—for we have not 
now space to criticize—the great achievement of the year, “The 
Daphnephorm ” (241), by Mr. Leighton. This triumphant proces¬ 
sion in honour of Apollo passes beneath the shadow of a grand 
pine grove, and in the valley below is seen the town of Thebes. 
The canvas is within a few inches of the samo size as that of the 
“ Cinmbuo Procession.” 11 would be interesting could these two pro¬ 
cessions bo seen side by side; the change in style, as might be ex¬ 
pected, is considerable. Other works which should claim attention 


t _ _ 1 portraits __ 

year slightly mitigated. “ The ivigfit Hon. Lord Lytton " (240), 
by Mr. Millais, will naturally attract, attention. On the whole 
we have never seen the Great Gallery look bettor. 

Alter tho climax reached in the snlLe dhonneur there is some¬ 
times a sense of Anticlimax or decadence as the visitor enters 
Gallery IV. But the hangers, now ns heretofore, have been at pains 
to hold an even balance all round Lhe Exhibition; tho interest never 
flop. We presume the portrait of “ II.li.H. the Prince of Wales ” 
(285), by Herr von Angeli, is hung by command; if so, we pity tho 
Council. From the time of Kneller downwards it has always been 
cause for regrot when our Koyal Family have fallen under the 
pencil of foreigners. On a first visit this room may be passed through 
hastily; yet it is impossible not to notice so manly kel effort as 
Mr, Hodgson's “Following the Plough” (301); also Mr. P. It* 
Morris has not injured his good fame by the onsJaughtof wind 
and sea at the expense of “ The Sailor’s Wedding” (280). Galleiy V. 
becomes a little more enlivening. Mr. Millais, who turns up every? 
where, occupies a centre with “Getting Better” (387); the opposite 
centre being held to advantage by Mr. Pettis, in “The Step” of ft 
little girl essaying a dance (433). This artist is always ft 
colourist, though lhe colour is after baa own. kinds whip ops#- 
marked It can never be mistaken. The Academy has Swift 
death of Earl Stanhope & v< Antiquary”the ; 

Oaleie vividly recall* the presence 
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of Ley dtp” (381), by Mr. A. Gow, deservedly gains a plaoe on the 
line. HLOhsnce or intent, landscapes have gravitated into, this 
room. l|ke the following, some not to be surpassed even in tms 
age of landecape-paintiug :— u A Certain Trout Stream ” (3£ 5 )» Jty 
Mr. Brett: “fife Never Game,” landscape with figure (3S8), by 
Mr. Fahey; “ The Gipsies’ Pot” (426), by Mr. W. Uimoll;“ The 
Life Boat ” (455), by 3 tr. Henry Moor©; u Gareloch, on the Clyde 
(434), by Mr. f. Macbeth: aud “ Bod Autumn ” (44°)> by Mr. C. 
N. IJLeiny. The hanging in this room is rather scattered; ut any 
rate those landscapes aro not made the most of. 

Nothing very particular occurs in Gallery VI., except that 
Mr. Elides, who has hitherto rejoiced in the sunniest of romance, 
here surrenders himself to the' darkest of despair, and it yet re¬ 
mains to he seen in which direction his passion lies. But in the 
meanwhile much respect isdue to his wail The Widower " (476). 
Tlie motive and the manner lielong to Mr. Thomas Fned, and yet 
the pathos is differently intomd, and certain soial l Umrhl*rs of 
colour, not in keeping with sombre melancholy, would seem to in¬ 
dicate that the painter is playing ft part, and trying an experiment 
on the public. When may we nope for a surceaso of Mich uffected 
titles as the “Orphans” (515), by Mr. T. S. Cooper? From 
the Catalogue we look to tlie picture, and find that the “ Orphans ” 
are sheep and that the snow is chalk. We would direct attention to 
tlie portrait of Mr. Thomas Carlyle (529), by Mr. llerdmun. Gallery 
VII. has apparently a wall propitious l<» the display of religious 
art—such ut least n» may now exLt. Tliorcon iu former years was 
distended tho grand aud gigautic composition “ Cain and Abel,” hy 
Mr. Watts. Now the centre is appropriately occupied by “ The 
TTyrnn of tho Last Supper” (579), by Mr. Amiitagn, on either side 
of which range “ .1 uuith in tho Tent of Holofanies ” (578), and 
u St. Mary Magdalene with the Precious Ointment” (584), severally 
by Mr. Herbert. Theseconceptions, though open to criticism, are to 
bo received with respect; but what shall be wiid of Mr. Tliorburn's 
“ Christian Descending the Hill Difficulty ” ¥ There evidently is 
n difficulty, and one scarcely to Imj got over ; the painter has made 
poor Christian so wooden, has rooted him so immovably, that 
not 11 step further can he go. W hat would a French artist think 
of our Academy were be to see this picture hove on the line ¥ “ A 
Surrey Pastoral ” (562), by Mr. -Boughton, commends itself by its ; 
consonance with nature in her gentler moods. 

Tho Lecture-room has beeti fittingly made tho abode* of 
Academic art. ‘‘ Pliryno” (909;, by Mr. Armitagn, is the boldest, 
and the best treatment of the nude ; the figure is not unworthy of 
Ingres, as known, for example, in “ La Source.” A still more 
arduous effort in the Academic way is “ Atulanta’s Bare” (943), 
by Mr. Poynter, the newly appointed director of the schools at 
South Kensington. He proves This qualifications with 11 vengeance. 
The work is something inure than eclectic ; it i« no disparegoment 
to say that a figure here and there is borrowed from tho Greeks or 
from Michael Angelo. Mr. Long’s “ Bcthesda” (891) is 110L quite 
an unworthy sequel to the Slave Market which gained him hi* 
election. 

Galleries VIII. and IX. sire again devoted to water-colour 
drawings, architectural designs, engravings, Src. The last room— 
No. X.—often obtains fe*s uttuiiliou than it deserves, possibly 
because the visitor wheu he reaches it is worn out. On the present 
occasion it is the chosen abode of the few foreign pictures—ever 
on tbe decrease—which find their way to the Academy. Here, 
for example, is “ The Charge of the English Heavy Cavalry at the 
Battle of Balaclava” (1332), by M. Philippotoaux, whose former 
batlle-pieco obtained position and praise in the Academy. Also 
may be enumerated “ Cleopatra ” (1282), by Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
and “ A Girl Spinning,” with it row of course added (1297), by 
llerr O. Weber, and ‘‘Sheep Grazing” (1281), by Mm<* IVyrol 
ltonhear, which has exquisite qualities. Of much refinement and 
delicacy is an interior with figure, *• After the Sitting” (.1261), by 
Mr. Kudolph Lehmann. 

Tho changes in the constituent members of tho Academy within 
the last few months have been unusually great, though the effects 
are as yet scarcely felt in the annual arena. Six new Associates 
have been brought into the field—Messrs. Alma-Tadema, Long, 
Storey, Grown, Oakes, and Pearson—lit and proper men no doubt, 
but not each and all quite the men who hud the right to override 
all comers. The number of disappointed candidates is of course 
vastly in excess of tbe six fortunate elect. Wo very much doubt 
tbe so-called liberal policy of increasing the number of Associates, 
unless a surrender be made of the monopoly of “ tho line." The 
condition of outsiders, who have each year to puss, ns it were, 
through a competitive examination before they can obtain even 
toleration, is mode worfto than it was before. The battle for ■* the 
lino” has become almost tho battle for life; and to artists who 
may be cost out into the cold, a favourite aphorism of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, that the kingdom of heaven is specially for those 
who have foiled on earth, comes but oa a tardy consolation. 


THE THEATRES. 

fJIHlS mysteries, real or supposed, of modern life furnish an un- 
X. foiling supply of novels by Mr. Wilkie Collins, some of which 
. are capable of adaptation to the stage. Two brothers have 
vouarrelfed about a woman, and one of them has killed tho other. 
v The children of these three persons are the principal characters in 
rite pUfr oalled AftM Gwilt, and one of them giver her name to it. 
Mr. twins. appears to hold, for literary purposes, an improved 
fom 0 ^ the doctrine of original sin. There is usually a son or 


daughter, or both, in his novels on -whom a pflMtttfsjpdfr JS 
visited, and hints are dropped after the manner ox a’Greek. Aww 
at some ancestral wickedness nnax pitted. Confining our view 
at present to the play, it is difficult to explain to oneself, or any* 
beniy else, what it is all about. The ingenious Dr. Downward,^ 
wishes to bring about a marriage between Miss Gwilt and Allen * 
Armadalu ; and, as lie knows lhe secret of her previous marriage 
with Captain Manuel, be might be in a position to lew a tax upon 
h«*r rich husband's estate. In order to understand how Mias 
Gwilt came to entangle herself with such a mean scoundrel as 
Manuel, we must assume, in opposition to Lord Palmerston’s 
opinion, that girls are born bad. 8he has had thoughts, before 
1 lie play brgins, of suicide; but she consents to live and b© a 
governed for tbe advancement of Dr. Downward’s scheme. An 
unforeseen difficulty urines from tho circumstance that Allan Aran»» 
dule J'allH in love with the pupil instead of the governess, while Miss 
Gwilt declares her purpose of marrying- Midwinter, wlio is Allan 
Armadillo’s first cousin, und entitled to bear the same name. Dr. 
Downward, always equal to tfe» occasion, forms his plan to get 
Armadale the heir murdered, so that Armadale tho cousin may 
claim tho estate, ami Miss Gwilt, os his wife, may help Dr. Dowu- 
, ward to gel a share in it. We cannot help thinking that a man of 
his knowledge aud talent, to buy nothing of tbe valuable quality 
of unscrupulousueBs, might have been more profitably engaged than 
in contriving » murder lor sueli uncertain gam. Tho letter which ho 
writes to Manuel would be n useful weapon iu that worthy person’s 
hands, und as lie delivers the letter to Manuel immediately after 
writing it, lie might as well not hu\e written at all, except that Mr. 
Wilkie Collins always likes to conduct bis stories by correspond¬ 
ence. The murdHr i* at templed by llio method which has lately be¬ 
come fashionable of scuttling a ship; but as Manuel perishes am! his 
intended victims escape, it requires almost superhuman ingenuity 
to prevent the story ending happily, and wo are bound to say that 
tho author is equal to the occasion. The only ground of quarrel 
between Midwinter and bis wife arose out of tho existence of 
Manuel, and lie is dead. Armadale the heir has come bock 
ready to marry Miss Mihoy. The creditors of Dr. Downward 
inu^t be great fools il* they do not allow him time to 
display his remarkable capacity for the management of a 
Sanatorium; and indeed it would bo a reproach to our 
uge if such a man were driven to vulgar murder instead 
of cb-voting himself to interesting physiological experiments. 
However, wbiln it is still believed that tho two young men have 
perished at sea, l)r. Downward has persuaded tho widow of Mid¬ 
winter, who is really Allan Armadale the cousin, to claim the 
right which would belong to lu*r ns tbe widow of Allan Armadale 
the heir. When both tho young men turn up, tho fetter written by 
Dr. Downward in her name would be an awkward loot against the 
two couspirutois, but even n u prentice hand ” in authorship could 
got its characters nut of suc h a scrape as tlmi. Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
how cut, dues not want to gc*t them out of it. On the contrary, 
he makes the lady called originally Miss Gwilt determine, for no 
visible reason, to murder Armadale tho heir, and be conducts tho 
characters to Dr. Downwards Sanatorium, somewhere in the 
suburbs of London, which is replete with every convenience for 
scientific murder, including nocturnal supervision of the premises 
by a policeman. 

Tho charm of Mr. Wilkie Collins's fictions is the subtle sug¬ 
gestions which they convoy of the general insecurity ol’ modem 
litc, particularly that, part of it which is transacted "in suburban 
villas. It is so nice to feel as wo drive homo from tho 
theatre that we or our neighbours may be visited in tho night 
by my* ter ion* ii*sas.sms, and that in tho great gloomy house 
with the high-walled garden, inscrutable wickedness awaits 
victims who, regurdle&s of ihcir doom, pay back lure to cabs 
for bringing them to a Sanatorium. If this story is founded 
either on tact, or plnu*iblu suspicion, nil such establishment* 
ought to be brought under the inspection which Mr. New- 
degate would apply to contents. Tho heroine, persisting in bei 
purpose to mill dor Armada to tho heir, nearly murders Armadale 
the cousin, who is her liuslmnd.aud then kills herself. Tbemottiu 
of doing this are supplied by Dr. Downward, and consist of ui 
apparatus by which the air of* a bedroom may bo poisoned, tin 
fortunately, in order that the dying agonies of Miss Gwilt may h 
distinctly visible, a largo piece has been taken out of the bedroon 
wall, and so wo hn\o ‘‘to make believe very much ’’ in order ti 
enjoy tho poisoning. And when people rush in and struggle ti 
open the locked dour, it is difficult to u\oid calling to them to gc 
through the gap. Tho dramatist might, if ho pleased, havt 
followed a great example, by making his'wail even more permaabh 
than it is, and he could have made tlie wall U&elf explain 
tho nature of the cure-or-kill contriwoico which is described in 
dialogue between Dr. Downward and Mies Gwilt. The l&dy’t 
dyiug agonies aro suitably represented by Miss Ada Cavendish 
and people who like this kind of thing should go and see her. Wc 
do not. Tbe play shows no adequate reason why she should kill 
horsolf or anybody else, and we could wish this clever octrees bettei 
employment than perpetrating unnecessary murders ir. a red wig 
Tho character of Dr. Downward is excellently performed by JJG 
Arthur Cecil, and be, if any one con, will save lie play. Severs 
scenes are highly interesting, and it is only the pioto*otion of tli 
story that mokes us feel that the Doctor's vUktoy ua 

Having got all these people on the stage, it is 'pmimmm my U 
kill a few of them as to do anything else, and the play must be endec 
somehow. We doubt whether any practical improvement in the ar 
of poisoning is shown in the lust act. There mutt be somewhen 
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*x ttle, or the fragments of it, which contained the liquid poured 
i .»o the machine j and this machine, with its pan fur generating 
gas and pipe for conveying it, although it might he useful, could 
r'ftjjily bo mischievous. A murder thus committed could scarcely 
Ik called a u mystery ” even in penny-a-liner’s language, and, on 
the whole, we regard this new invention in homicide ns clumsy 
and disappointing. 

The sorrows of wretched wives, however interesting to the 
sufferers, are apt to pall upon public taste. If, in addition to 
Queen Mary ot the Lyceum, an audience can be found for Mi dm 
at the Hay market, we can onl}' guy that Loudon is very far from 
abandoning itself to frivolous amusements. Mine. Jmuiuscbek, u 
Herman actress with remarkable command of English, lias chosen 
ill the time or chnmcter nf her first uppearanec. This, ns uvury- 
-fet;:ly rerdorahere, is om; of Mis* JkU^ipan’a jiarts, and neither Miss 
Bateman nor anybody cbo can make it oilier than u burden. Thu 
parts of Jason and Croon are inconsiderable, and Creusa serves 
chiefly by her immobility to illustrate the gestures and plav of 
feature of 'Medea. The new actress has, however, produced a 
strong impression of her power, and for this purpose her lirst part was 
well adapted. Of several foreigners who have of late years undertaken 
to perform in English, her spendi is perhaps the least unpleasant, 
and it is distinct. Her noting is rather over-laboured, mid as the 
plav lasts three hours, and she is almost always on the Mugu, and 
nothing of the slightest importance happens in her absence, plie 
produces the impression that one is watching u patent machine for 
the production «>f strong theatrical elfecls, which may go on 
working, without fatigue or remote, till midnight. These one- 
part plays are alniust always failures, as, in the interest of art, they 
deserve to Ik*. They save trouble, however, to managers, espe¬ 
cially iu small or remote places; and Mine. Janauschck may pro¬ 
bably obtain provincial engagements to play Medea, which may be 
played wherever u couple of children and a little red lire can bo 
forthcoming. Tho accessories and the company are of the smallest 
possible importance. It were to be wished, however, that this 
lady’s talent could bo employed in London in some other plu >a 
less familiar and more interesting than this. 

In Wrinkle*, at the Prince of Walesa Theatre, Mr. Bjnm has 
met failure more surprising than tho great bueenss ho has obtained 
elsewhere. The characters of Miss Piper and Bob Blewitt are as 
good os anything ho has lately written, and they are capitally 
acted by Mbs Wilton and Mr. Bancroft. 'Flu* rest of the play is 
little bettor than padding, but tho same or worse might b« said of 
other plays to which careful acting Has given l- mporary vitality. 
But the genteel public do not cure, for this play, and the diflicidty 
of management of such a th- etie lies in finding something lor 
which they will cure. There have Ihvij revivals of I to hurt sou 
to the limit of possibility. and tho company, however well 
drilled, does uot excel in comedies of the last century. Murder 
and suicide am also rather out of its Jiue, mid modern 
.French comedies cannot, as a rule, bo satisfactorily translated. 
Tho class of persons who see two tragedies within a week is too 
limited to supply nightly a contented audience for Mr. Byron’s 
comedy; yet, il there be any epicures in theatrical entertainment, 
we would advise thorn to bee Queen. Mary or Medea one night and 
Wrinkles the next. Any person who tries this bill of fare might 
then be invited to sny honestly which dish he or she would like 
to have served again. Mr. Bancroft’s acting of Bob Blewitt does 
full justice to one of Mr. Byron’s happiest sketches of contemporary 
life. Tho reasons against hiking tho olfercd appointment iu 
Jamaica are in the author’s best style. Bob’s friends, thinking 
probably that geography is not his Mnmg point, explain that 
Jamaica is an island from which the rum comes. “Not all the 
rum ? " says Bob, having, as an intending colonist, an obvious 
interest in tho question. Whatever comes of the play, the principal 
nctors will gain credit by tho performance. 


racing at ni:\vmarkkt and eppom. 

W HAT sumo pooplo will regard as improvements, and others 
as innovations, have been plentifully eMooted at Newmarket, 
since tho close of the laat. racing season. The stand at the end of 
the Rowley Mila will, when finished, be olio of the most commo¬ 
dious in the kingdom, especially when it is remembered that only 
on two or three days in the year is them anything approaching to 
a crowd at Newmarket. The price for admission to it and the 
adjoining enclosure will be very high—no less than ten guineas for 
a yearly ticket; and when we take into account tho numerous 
other charges, of which the daily toll for driving on the Heath may 
be taken as an example, and the wonderful sums demanded by 
hotol aad lodging-house keepers for the accommodation of 1 heir 
visitors, it is pretty clear that racing-men must make up their 
minds to consider a visit to Newmurket as a very expensive 
luxury. In bo far as the increased charge for admLsion to the 
enclosure will make the company assembled there more select, and 
exclude some of the adventurers of the Turf who prey upon tho 
unwary, the sudden riso from two guineas to ten guineas a year 
may have a beneficial effect; but wo must bear in mind that 
only a minority of the races liaieh at the end of the Rowley Mile, 
that one entire meeting is carried on at the other side of the 
Bitch, and that for all the races that end at the top of the town 
the new stand will he of no use whatever. Furthermore, A groat 
deal of the betting at Newmarket ia carried on, not in the enclo- 
*ute at all, but in the cords and from the tops of cabs and carte 
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scattered about the Heath; and the ten-guinea foe will not affect 
iu any way tho outside betting-men, but, we limey, will rather 
tend to increase their numbers. It is quite right that thlJRewards 
of tho Jockey Club should keep the TatterawPs enclosift© for the 
use of those only who h&vo a legitimate right to avail themselves 
of its accommodation; hut it would bo well if, iu addition, they 
could atl’ord some protection to the genernl body of visitors to 
New market. They have ample authority lor the purpose. A few 
years ago tliny put down paei^m\Uiui betting in the most summary 
maimer; and they could, if they chose, do a great deal to rid the 
i J cal h of I ho scoundrels who infest it in race weeks. If one is 
to be unblushinglv robbed just outside the enclosure, it will be a 
poor consolation to know that inside it the select possessors of ten- 
guinea tickets can walk about and make their wagers in serene 
security. 

But while* stands and refreshment-rooms are being built at 
Newmarket on u grand scale, and prices are being raised, the ques¬ 
tion naturally suggests itself whether a corresponding improvement 
in the quality of the sport is to be expected. Tho experience of 
the lust week is hardly calculated to inspire us with any sanguino 
hopes that the reign of plating and selling races is to be succeeded 
by an era of more important contests, iu accordance with tho 
great preparations that are being made to enable people to witness 
ilium. It was indeed a banquet of empty dishes tstwoek. Long 
n ognimmus were prepared ; but though tho Stevtfrds racked their 
imins to invent races, owners and trainers declined to have any¬ 
thing to do with them, and on the lust day only four events, one 
ol‘ which was practically a walk over, were decided. The old- 
established races of the meeting, tho Biennial, tho Column, and 
the Claret Stakes, produced wretchedly small fields, and tho New¬ 
market Handicap with 400, and the International Handicap with 
3<x), sovdeigns mlded, mid 100 for tho second horse, could 
only attract tun and nine starters respectively. Tho minor 
races were just as ill patronized, anil, in fact, had it 
not boon for the opportunity of seeing the two Derby 
cracks, lVtrarch and Skylark, and the threatened candidate for the 
Two Thousand, (1 resit Tom, as well as for one or two exciting in- 
cidtnls, such us the overthrow of Low lander by ITosper, the 
Craven week might well have Jhicii avoided even by the most 
aloud fast admirers of Newmarket. 

'Flu* very first race of tho meeting produced an interesting con¬ 
test between Wild Tommy, a grunt slashing son ol’ King Tom and 
Wild Agnes, and limit Tom, who, it was reported, had beaten his 
stable companion Skylark in a trial, and on tho. strength of that per¬ 
formance had been elevated to the front rank in the Two Thousand 
favourites. The much*improved Coltness also took part in tho 
r.u-e, and having a 4-lb. allowance was expected to show ft return 
to his Asi'ot form of 1875, especially as neither Great Tom nor 
Wild Tommy was fully up to the mark. Mr. Goulds worth’s usual 
ill luck Muck to him, anti Coltneas was beaten a quarter of a mile 
from the tinish. A tine struggle for victory between Great Tom 
and Wild Tommy then ensued, and resulted in the defeat of tho 
former in the Just stride by a head. All sorts of excuses 
wore of course made for tho loser; but, in our judgment, eithui 
Wild Tommy is entitled to be considered a promising Derby 
candidate, or else the merits of Great Turn and Skylark have been 
much overestimated. Later in the day Skylark himself came out, 
and won the Biennial in fine style, lie hud little or nothing to 
beat, however, tho speedy but roaring Rosinante being tho only 
one of liis four antagonists likely to make him gallop. The 
Rowley Milo is quite a different thing from tho live-furlongs course 
at Southampton, and Rosinantu soon found out tho difference. 
Though 011 sufferance the eon of Bosicrucian led as far as the 
Abiugdon bottom, directly lie touched the ascent he began to stop, 
and Skylark galloped past him at liis leisure. But for his curhy 
hocks, it might not be necessary to look for the Derby winner much 
beyond Skylark, wbo has won every engagement for which I10 
has started; and tho fact of his being now tirst favourite for tlm 
grant Kmom race shows that his infirmity is not considered likely 
to be a bur to his success. Gueruleus anil Chaplet, son and daughter 
of Beadsman, finished first and second for the Bretby plate, and 
the subsequent victory of Chaplet in tho Free Handicap over Car- 
uelion, Bionic, and Thu Gunner, proves Cauruleus to Do a roally 
gnod horse. On the second day of tho meeting there was a 
more than ordinarily exciting race for a wretched little plate of 
fifty pounds over the T.Y.C. Ilesper, a three-year-old son of 
Speculum, and Lowlunder were the only combatants, and the latter 
carried 10 lbs. extra to exempt him from Hale. Extravugant odds 
worn laid on the son of Dalesman, who, however, never fairly got 
out of tho way of his opponent, and. despite tho vigorous efforts of 
Custance, who, if any man can, is able to get the last ounce out of 
a horse, was defeated by a neck. On the conqueror of Lowland or 
being put up to auction it was evident that there would be some 
brisk competition for him, and the bids speedily rose from ipoo 
guineas, the price at which bo was entered to oe sold, to 2,500. 
According to the rules, half the excess over tho selling price goes 
to the owner of the second horse, so that, instead of winning fifty 
pounds by I^wlander’s success. Mr. Bird had tho gratification of 
receiving just fifteen tiroes that amount in consequence of his 
defeat. It is probable that Hesper may be a dear purchase to his 
now owner, and that Lowlander, who rarely blossoms before Ascot, 
was not in anything like form last week. But when a groat public 
favourite is overthrown there is a rush to get hold of ms conqueror 
at any cost, no matter what the real merits of the Tiotory^msy be: 
For the Column Stakes two of Lord Falmouth’s re pre sen t atives. 
Earns© and Dandelion, were opposed by Arena, The -Wfi named & 
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was manifestly lame, anil, Dandelion seeming to he in scarcely 
better plight, the race looked like a walk over for Farnese. Arena 
was beaten at the Bushes, and Famese, whoso taring infirmity 
increases, as was to ho expected, with age, died away the moment 
lie began the ascent of the hill, thus leaving his stable com¬ 
panion, Dandelion, to win at his leisure. This was the first appear¬ 
ance of tho winner in public. II© had the misfortune to break 
his log when a yearling —a contemporary somewhat curiously 
spoke of him as haying had “ at one time a broken bone in his 
l*;«g ”— a nd we should ihink there arc few instances of a horse that 
has met with such an accident recovering sufficiently to stand 
training. 

The racing of the last two days of the Craven Meeting^ calls for 
little remark. Two prominent performers irt lost years Middle 
Park Plate, La Seine and ueurtebise, contested tho Free 
Handicap on the Ditch Mile, itnd the former won cleverly. A 
similar race on the Kowley Mile was noticeable on account of tho 
American aged horse Frankness making his first appearance at 
Newmarket in it. Preftkucas is nine years old, but perfectly sound 
in wind and limb •, and his fino shape and appearance, strength and 
quality being equally conspicuous, were the theme of unqualified 
admiration. As might have been expected when his age is taken 
into account, Frankness was not very quick on his legs when the 
flag fell, and the light-weigh ted English horses, trained to jump off 
like greyhounds from the slipH, got the best of him in the 
first quarter of u mile. Me was just getting into his stride, 
in fact, when the race was over, and wo must wait to see 
him perform over a long course before we shall be able to 
form any just estimate of Ins racing powers. The Claret Stakes 
ended in'a match between Italfe and Tartine; and though the 
severe course from the Mitch in is not altogether to tho liking of 
the son of Plaudit, he managed to compass it successfully on this 
occasion. Balfo has thickened very much since test season, and 
looked as ever a perfect gentleman, while Tartine was by no menus 
in racing trim. Nine ran for the International Free Handicap 
across tho flat, including Grey Palmer, Merry Duchess, Lord 
Demers, and Advance. The last named had been much talked of 
as u promising Derby outsider, and was made first favourite for 
-this raco; but he novel* showed prominently in it, and a good iinteh 
between Grey Palmer an<] Bridget resulted in favour of the 
former. We ought to have mentioned a match ovor the Ditch Mile 
between Oxonian and Brigg Boy at even woights, which the latter 
won After a punishing struggle by a neck. The performance w as 
thought good enough to justify the elevation of Brigg Boy to the 
position of first favourite for the City and Suburban; but it sir. uld 
have been remembered that Oxonian is very far from being the 
Oxonian of two years ago, and that, having been trained of late for 
hurdle-racing, it was not likely that in any case he would have 
retained his fine speed on the flat. Nor was the severe struggle 
which Brigg Boy had to make in order to win the best prepara¬ 
tion for his encounter a few days later on Epsom Downs. 

The field for the City and Suburban was quite up to the average, 
both in mirnbors and in quality; and, for once m a way, a big 
handicap was carried off by a really good horse, carrying almost a 
hunting weight. The majority of the twenty-three horses were of 
a good handicap stamp, and the weights ranged from 9 t>t. 4 lbs., 
carried by Thunder, to 5 si. 7 lbs., carried by Little Harry. Tho 
latter was a stable companion of Grey Fulmer, who won the Inter¬ 
national Free Handicap last week at Newmarket; and the know¬ 
ledge of the comparative merits of the pair caused Little llany 
to be freely supported for the City and Suburban. Certainly, 
when ho was seen in the paddock, hi: looked by no means the sort 
of horse to bo complimented wi Ih the lowest weight in a handicap. 
Among tho other competitors we may mention Brigg Boy, Maud 
Victoria, Empress, better known as Sister to Musket, Ladv 
Moetyn, and Whitebait, all of whom looked remarkably well, 
while in point of size the gigantic Ambergris towered above all 
his rivals. The Americans were also represented by Mate, nn 
aged horse, powerful, like all of Mr. Sundford’s team, but ap¬ 
parently deficient in speed, or not at borne in short-distance races. 
We ought to add that Deeper, of whose victory over Lowlander 
we have already spoken, was also among the runners *, but the 
growing conviction that Lowlander was out of form last week at 
Newmarket prevented tho son of Speculum from being ns freely 
supported at Epsom as otherwise would have bteu tho case. 
The start was fortunately not long delayed, and with equal 
good fortune there wore none of those casualtic? at Tatieu- 
ham Comer which so often mar tho fortunes both of the Derby 
and the Oily and Suburban. Brigg Boy early overpowered his 
jockey, an incident which was by no means unexpected, and 
galloped himself to a standstill, so that, after holding a command¬ 
ing lead for tho greater part of the way, he died away to nothing 
at the finish. Little Harry came round the. turn rather wide, and 
undoubtedly lost a length or two *, but though otherwise he would 
have made a better fight with tho winner, yet the result would 
not have been altered, lor directly Archer gave Thunder bis head, 
the old horse, who had been going quietly along, rushed to the front 
and had all his field beaten in an instant, and the three lengths by 
which be won might have been increased to double that distance 
if his jockey had wished. To win the City and Suburban with 
9 st 4 lbs. is on unprecedented feat, and a firet-daas horse like 
Gremorna failed In the pttempt. But to win it, in the face of a 
really good field, under such a weight, with the most consummate 
ease, stamps Thunder at once as one of the greatest horsey of the 
d^y. It ls esey to see now that in the match that waa to have 
: wm oiff last week at Newmarket Lowlander would *<& have stood 


a chance with Thunder. The son of Dalesman attempted to give 
Keeper 30 lbs. and was beaten a neck; but last Tuesday Thundergave 
Hesper 40 lbs. and a stone beating into the bargain. According to 
this running, Lowlander would have been nowhere in the City and 
Suburban, and, instead of giving weight to Thunder, ought to re¬ 
ceive it. Mr. Bird waa quite right, therefore, in paying forfeit for 
his thousand-guinea match, which must have been made up in 
a very sanguine moment. We need only add that Little Harry 
justified the opinions entertained of liinfby disposing cleverly of 
all his opponents except Thunder, despite the disadvantageous 
position he occupied at Tottenham Corner, while Merry Duchess 
and Hesper ran a good race for third honours. We have no great 
fondness for handicaps, which too often seem specially invented 
lbr tbo benefit of the most worthless horses in training; bat we 
should soon become reconciled to them if a few horses like 
Thunder could carry their heavy burdens to victory, and dispose 
with case of their feather-weighted opponents. 


REVIEWS. 

GRANT-PUFFS NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY.* 

W HEN the fall of the Gladstone Ministry released Mr. Grant* 
Duff from tho cares and labours of office, he wisely set him¬ 
self to make the best use he could of tho knowledge ho had ac¬ 
quired and see for himself the country which for five years he had 
helped to govern. Tho volume bolbru us contains the notes he 
made while on his travels. In one way they will disappoint the 
reader. Mr. Grant-Duff has so unusual a .capacity for acquiring 
knowledge, he is so thoroughly interested in everything he takes up, 
he knew India so well even before he landed there with such 
knowledge as books and family traditions and long familiarity 
with all men of Indian eminence and official experience could give 
him, and his political position offered him so many exceptional 
advantages ns a traveller, that it seemed certain he would have 
very much more to say than most travellers on the greater matters 
of Indian politics. This would naturally be the view of the reader, 

; but it was not in the least the view of tho writer of these Notes. 

I lie determined to set down, not what he heard or what ho thought, 
but what he saw. The book is therefore as fax removed from what 
we should expect an Indian Under-Socretary to write oa possible. 
It was Mr. Grunt-Duffs aim to divest himself, as it were, of him¬ 
self. He put himself in the position of an imaginary ordinary 
traveller. Wliat, he seems to have asked himself, would A. B. 
or 0 . I>. really see if he came to India f Supposing him to be a 
person with no views or theories, utterly averse to word-painting 
and padding, and only desirous to put down in plain language what 
came indisputably into liis own personal experience, what would 
be the material he would have for notes P A. B.,'as Mr. Grantr 
Duff has reasoned with himself, would see many thousands of 
dusky human beings, and would soon come to the conclusion that 
they were for the most part far from nice-looking. He 
would also §eo many handsome or interesting buildings, and 
would be able to compare what he saw with tho descriptions given 
by Mr. Fergusson. Lastly, he would see a vast variety of novel 
trees and plants. That which this practical person with his eyes 
open would see is what Mr. Grant-Duff set himself to describe. 
There is something in his book about tho appearance of the 
people, much about buildings, and very much about botany. 
Whole pages are filled with strings of botanical names, and 
short accounts of what the trees and plants with these names are 
like. And to the plan which he hod sketched out for himself 
from the beginning Mr. Grant-Duff rigidly adhered. We often 
find him jotting down that he has had most interesting conver¬ 
sations with this or that well-informed person, and that be has. 
been much instructed and much pleased with what he heard ; but 
his readers are not allowed to snare in these treats. They are 
kept to their proper work, which is not to go into view's and talks, 
but to understand that the author observed “ the well-named 
Orcodoxa fvv/fVq the WalKchm olthrujifolia, the creeping Calami 
finding their way up tho tali CWiaritins,'’ and so forth. Si quark 
libntm ctrcuiuqnee was the motto which Mr. Grant-Duff had 
imposed upon himself, and which he imposes on the imaginary 
traveller who is to profit by his example. 

Such a hook is not entertaining, and is not mount to bo enter¬ 
taining. It lias a different aim, and works towards its end by a 
different method, from that offered in books which profess to 
please. Tho style of the day is tho style of the Special Cor¬ 
respondent, and’ u Special Correspondent is a man who, at all 
hazards, is hound to be euterlainiug, He goes out at & momen t's 
notice, lands, sees, telegraphs, or reports. With his wonderfv.: 
nimbleness of mind he can make something out of every* 
thing. He is equally ready to count tho buttons on the 
Prince’s shooting-coat and to discuss tha relations of 
Buddhism to Christianity. His business is \ ? give views 
and to moke pictures out of words. To do this is not an 
easy thing j and the Special Correspondents of the best type 
do it vety well. They know enough not to fell into glamig 
mistakes. They think enough to seem wiser than most of their 
readers who go in first-class carriages to business, and to be wiser 
than most of those who go in second-class carriages. They see 
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enough to fill their columns with what they have seen, They 
entertain; for, being engaged to entertain, they honestly and zea¬ 
lously Uiltil their engagement. It is wlmt some wouid call the 
dui't'utr, ami others tile merit, of M.r. Grant-Duffs atylo of composi¬ 
tion that it is utterly unlike that of a Special Correspondent. What 
he does lie wants io do really and thoroughly, lie has the at¬ 
traction of following the true untaught bent of his mind. To him 
knowledge is what a rise in his office is to a Government clerk, or 
a hath to a dusty tourist. Not to write about things, but to know 
them, is to him what Gray railed *• opening Paradise.” Jlo 
singles out a tree, and finds its Latin name, and ascertains its 
injlushifi) um'm, and feels the same elevation and excitement of 
mind with which men of another east ol‘ thought rise from a 
successful rubber. To get hold of the facts of uature is butter to 
him thuu food and raiment. Hence his book is irradiated with an 
tmUmdasui the only weak point of which is that so fow can share 
it. lint, dull rm all his Latin botanical names must bo to the 
general reader, and overpowering va is the quantity of botany 
introduced, bis euthuuiosm carries him on a mad that i* really 
worth following. Of all the intercom >o with nature attain¬ 
able without mathematics and expensive instruments, Mint 
afforded by botany is the most vivifying and the most 
satisfying to the traveller. A man who travels to see and not to 
get praise had better b« a but an in t than any other one thing. 
Clouds ohrf'urij the skies, but, wet or tine, there are always plant'*. 
Even a little travelling makes a dilleretWe, and the dhluuce of a 
few miles changes the habitat of flowers. hive mid minute-, on u 
wayside may give tlm botanist a pleasure as intense as that which 
the geologist gets by weary walks over one riduo after another. 
Then plants have over animals the immense advantage that they 
lined no killing. Them is no upturning of ilv ing eye? alum! them, 
no dissection, no entrails. There they are, clean, Irerii, and sweet, 
aud they perish wiLlamt repining and without dirt and misery 
under tho hand of 1 he investigator. MoUinv is a science, or, to 
speak move accurately, a pleasing labour in the open air, which all 
can follow who have the sutiki to wish to follow' something ; and 
Mr. Grant -1 hill*has done well in hinting to his ; muginnry traveller 
that, if ho wishes to see what is before liis eyes when lie is not in 
a town, ho had better botanize. What is the good of telling A. M. 
that, if he wants to. enjoy India, he should sin -it tigers ? A. 15 . 
may not be up to tigers. A. 13 . may not be a grandee who hii=5 
jungles drawn for him. A. 11 . might, bo very unhappy if a nnl 
tigur eaiue really at him ; but A. il. can go to India, and in a -ale, 
cheap way iuura something of the beautiful, odd, prodigal uature 
of tho Indian vegetable world. This will content A. 13 . if he is 
the wise, reticent., unpretending man that, tho confiding author 
of these Notes good-humouredly assumes him to be. 

It would, however, bo to convey n» incorrect idea of these Notes 
if it wore suggested that they are inero dry pieces of information. 
They are lull of pleasant remarks ami il lustrations, borrowed from 
every kind of source. Mr. Grant -1 Jutrims too free sl command of 
miscellaneous literature not to bo continually reminded oJ‘ some¬ 
thing for which his readers are much obliged to him, and he e\i*n 
quotes poetry with agreeable litarulily for their bmtdil. tStill tlie.-e 
Notes are, in tho main, jottings of external ubserration. They 
were originally published in ibo (onft ntftornry ] I< riar, anil when 
they grew Lowards nn end, the editor oi that periodical evidently 
got nervous about- them. "Were hi-* reader.- to be evlu-dvely limited 
to t-hia very wholesome sort of porridge!* Had lie gut hold «d the 
Notes of Mr. Graut-Duff only to find that they were the theoretical 
production of A. 13 .? Whore was the Under-Secretnry of 
State ? Where was the Iildian politician V Accordingly lie w rote 1 o 
his contributor a letter, which is set fort!, in the volume, asking the 
eleven hardest questions about India that ho could think of, and 
begging Air. Grant-Duff to be good enough, just by way of supple¬ 
ment, to answer them. With the utmost alacrity, mnl with the most 
imperturbable good-lmniour, Air. Grant-Dull' com]died with the 
request. The editor wanted to draw him, and he was* drawn, 
making no more difficulty about it tlum the Zoological lions do 
about being fed at four o'clock. The consequence bus been tliatto 
the Notes there is an appendix, altogether unlike the rest of the 
volume, in which external observation and tho edification of A. 13 . 
are entirely thrown into the shade, and Mr. Grant-Duff states his 
onimons about India witli the utmost frankness. This addition lo 
tne volume is most valuable. It is lull ot thought hath true and 
new. Thorn is no pedantry, no officialism, uu optimism about it. 
Wliat tho writer thinks ho says, and wliat he tLinks hits been 
clearly and carefully thought out. Is India a gain to England? 
Are we leavening India ? Ho wo assume too arrogant a superiority 
over tho natives? Is our system of taxation wise? Is Russia 
dangerous? Is I 3 urnmh dangerous? These are only a few of tho 
questions which the editor asks and Mr. Grant-Duff answers. On 
"ju-h head Air. Grant-Duff bus a prerve*, intelligible answer to give, 
whh-h is always dear, always suggestive, and often gpcs far below 
Mu? surface of ordinary thought. 

To enter into t he subjects thus briefly but forcibly discussed would 
take u» too far into vexed points of Indian politics. It is suffi¬ 
cient to s«y that Mr. Grant-Duff thinks that the occupation of 
Merv by the Russians would net do u$ any practical harm, but that 
their advance on Herat must be Tewatod *, not because, even if they 
got possession of Herat, they would seriously threaten India, bat 
because we have so often said that we would never suffer floral to 
bo occupied, that to oat our words would be fatal to our reputation. 
jr finance Mr. Grant-Huff especially detests the ^alt-tax, and evi- 
d&tffr thinks that the Salt-lax ought tQ.be reduced More, the 
!Ai ftrimir dnlhai am Ahottshed. In a contest brtweei. lMJkh ttn ia 


facturere and the Indian poor his kindness of heart inclines him to 
thvour the latter, while, his party being out of office, he has not to 
trouble himself about pleasing English constituencies. lie also 
insists strongly on the wisdom of avoiding too favourable estimates 
of ludian finance, and in connexion with this subject ho records a 
private woo of his own. lie on ono occasion Jenouncod in the 
I louse of Commons what ho termed the blandishments of coufaur 
<tr row financiers. This was too high a flight for the vulgar. The 
phrase was caught at, but its application lost, and Air. Uranb-Dutif 
iu and to his horror that he had only in routed the term u coulcnr 
tie nan final icier” to have it applied to himself, and was supposed to 
have hut5n describing his own views when he was attacking those 
of others. lie found himself habitually described as an optimist 
or roitleur de rose financier. Such are tho thorns that vex the 
souls of public in on. If any single specimen of Air. Grant-Duff’s 
mode of answering tlio questions put to him is to be selected 
n.H specially meritorious, it. is, wo think, that as lo our influx. 
cnee in India. “ lie good unougli,” wrote tho editor in life" 
decisive way, tl to inform me how far wo are leavening 
India.” “ We are leavening India.” Mr. Grant-Duff promptly 
replied, “ in ten ways.” The codes nre produciug a considerable 
effect, anil in a genuiution or two their morality will become tho 
morality of India. Tho native magistrates are learning from us to 
avoid corruption. Tho zemindar is learning that property lias its 
duties as well as its righto. Many educated natives are adopting 
philosophical views of religion. A more accurate conception of 
tho power of England and of its place in the world is being formed. 
Thu English language is rapidly becoming the thu/ua frauva of thu 
peninsula. The natives are taking to railways, and use them, 
largely even for pilgrimages. Tlic natives uro beginning to under¬ 
stand* what good rulers can do l'or them. The very people who 
think they prefer native to English rule would be wild with horror 
if they were to l>e exposed to u year of unchecked native govern¬ 
ment.’ Wo are creating now industries, and extending through 
sell mils and universities the idea of scientific method. This is il 
long list »d* heuelils conferred by Englishmen on India; and it' 
would he difficult to sum up with more brevity and point than 
.Mr. Grant-Duff has done wliat it is that India gets from England. 
All this is, as wo have said, completely out of the range of A. 13 .; 
but at the end of his supplement. Air. Grant-Duff goes back to his 
favourite traveller, and closes his volume with an assurance that, 
although to gratify tho curiosity of a friend lie is quite willing to 
write for awhile as nn Under-Secretary, yet. it is A. 13 . who is 
uexl to his heart, and vvliosi* interests and capabilities engross his 
attention when ho is tree to write as he pleases. 


L1T1C OF LOUD MACAULAY.* 

{Sicond jVotiee.) 

A MONG Other merits, Air. Trevelyans book serves the purpose 
of a warning against intellectual conceit. If a clever boj', 
or a man vain of his abilities, regards his own attainments with 
complacency, lie may leurn from the Life and I/ctiers that 
Macaulay Knew ten times as much; if ho prides himself on 
memory, on rapidity of acquisition, on tho arrangement OJid 
command of facto and of literary material, a candid study of tho 
biography will convince him that his accomplishments and 
faculties "aro commonplace and second-rale. Tho epigrammatic 
unit pellucid style, tho copious Vavliamentary eloquence., and tho 
brilliant conversation may provoke regretful envy, but seldom evfiu 
imaginary competition. Even in verse, though ho belonged to 
the second or third order of poets, Macaulay fully deserved the 
wide popularity which ho attained. Tho best of his poems is tho 
“ Untile of Mars ton Aluor,” which appeared in Kuight'a Quarterly 
Mntjozinc when be was twunty-tliree or twenty-lour. Campbell 
himself bn.s not described a battle wfith greater spirit; and. tho 
dramatic fitness of ilio Puritan sergeant’s Scriptural phrases 
enhances t ho lyrical effect of Rupert's cliargo and of CromwelPs 
victory. One “of tho chief merits of the Lays of Ancient Home 
ih the" choice of »i subject. Niebuhr’s plausible conjecture that 
the legendary history of early Romo line! first been composed in 
thu form of ballads suggested to Macaulay tlio experiment of re¬ 
production. Tho original poems, if they ever existed, were 
perhaps more curious, and probably much less picturesque. It i» 
a proof of Macaulay's critical sagacity that, notwithstanding liis 
literary obligations to Niebuhr, ho escaped tho belief in his in¬ 
fallibility which deluded the receptive intellects of Arnold 
and Hare, and tlio more powerful understanding of Thiriwall. 
Ilis remarks on Niebuhr, in a letter to his Mend Air- Thomae 
Flower Ellis, written from Calcutta in 1835, might have served* 
as a text for the destructive criticism of Sir G. C. Lewie:— 

Having always been a little sceptical about Niebuhr's merits, I am new 
a confirmed imtxdievcr. 1 do not of course menu that he has tn merit. lie 
wo* a man of immense learning, and of great ingenuity. But his mind wan 
utterly wanting In the faculty by which a demonstrated truth is distin¬ 
guished from a plausible supposition. ■ • 

Macaulay's soundness of critical judgment was compatible with an 
omnivorous appetite for reading which in some directions extended 
'far down to tne scale of literary merit. While there were perffep* 
not half-a-dozen odmlars in Europe wire were m well aeqatontea 
witli the greatest writers of Greece *of ofltyly* nnd of Eng¬ 
land, Macaula y wagon insariabla reader wren 
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of tho humblest pretensions. The first novelists in his affections 
were Uichardson and Miss Austen; but to the end of hia life he 
from time to time read Theodore Hook's clever stories* thongh ho 
had good reason for disliking tho author* He took delight w the 
voluminous works of a Mis. JVleeko, whose obscure hero always 
turned out to be tbe son of a duke. On the Inst page of a novel by 
another forgotten favourite, Mins Kitty Ciitbbertaon, he took the 
trouble of writing out a list of twenty-seven ihiutiug fits which 
had occurred to tho different characters in the story, Macaulay had 
not tho smallest turn for science; and his antipathy to mathema¬ 
tics placed him at Cambridge in the “ ( 4 ulf,” or immediately below 
the last Junior Uptime. Mr. Trevelyan intimau*H & belief that lio 
barely missed thw chance of competing for the Chancellor's medals; 
but for that purpose lie must have obtained n. Senior Optimo, It) 
his later yearn ho occasionally regretted his ignorance of mathe¬ 
matics; hut ho was better employed in more congenial &tudi*rt. 
Ilis interest in tho distinction which he lmd foiled to share waft 
akfaibiled in a perfect knowledge of tho list of senior wranglers 
ffoni tho first institution of the Mathematical Tripos. He some¬ 
times amused himself by trying to trace their subsequent fortunes, 
that ho might learn whether - they had maintained in after litb 
their early pre-eminence. One of* many symptoms of Macaulay’s 
simple and healthy mi lure wss a lasting attachment to what he 
had known and liked in hia youth. Contemporary literature 
could not exercise on hia mind a complete and unqualified 
fascination. Thera are in liia diary and letters several references 
to Dickens and Thackeray, and ho expresses admiration for the first 
set of 1 he Ithjh of tho' Kin<j; but Dickens and Thackeray and 
Tennyson were by half a, generation younger than himself; and 
when they began to write his tastes wore finally formed and already 
satisfied. Of tho mischievous communism of somo of Dickens's 
writing's he speaks with &erious and just disapproval. His im¬ 
perfect sympathy with Iho literature of llit* day was consistent 
with the Totrohuectivu character of his political feelings. Kvccpt. 
during his early Ihir'iamcntary earner, lie was never a zealous 
politician, but it was truly said that he whs a strong partisan in 
the controversies of the days of William IJ 1 . or of Anuc. 

Within tho wide range of his own studies, Macaulay's taste was 
almost unerring. He expresses again and again the well-founded 
opinion that Thucydides was the Aral of historians, and ho furnishes 
curious illustrations of the shicerity of his conviction. Ah Huon 
na 1 lie first two volumes of his History were published, he road 
Herodotus through .and tJicn, proceeding to Tlmcydidcs, lie satisfied '■ 
him,self that lm was himself inferior to the great master. The | 
saiuu process was repealed, with the same result, on the publics - 
lion of tho second in»falment of tho History, it is true 1 Hut, j 
among tho hisloriiuib of all countries it would*bo difficult to find ; 
a mom total (litsimilarity than that which exists between tlu* ; 
transparent lluency of Macaulay and tho condensed sigaifimnce of 
Thucydides. At. an earlier period Macaulay gives a curious ex- 

E Innation of a ehauge in his esiimute of the merit of Tacitus, He 
«d bmi disappointed on a second reading of the Annals, till he 
remembered that on the first, occasion ho had been recently reading 
Xenophon, and on tho second occasion he had been recently reading 
Thucydides. The uncoil scions change of tho standard of comparison 
explains t he difference of judgment. He sometimes amused himself 
with elui'.rilying the pools and great writers of (Jiveeeovof all 
times: ru.d his selections wove almost uniformly just. *•' Plate," 
ho says in a Idler to his nephew ut Harrow, 

is ime of rlw in »■. fir^-ralc Aflicniaw. The other four uro year friend*, 
jEwhyluit and Thucydides, Sophocles ami i)enu»(hen* I know of no 
rixth Athenian who run be added to the Hm. tVrr.'iinlv not Euripides, nor 
.Xenophon, nor Isocrates, nov J'^ehinox Hut 1 forgot, Aristophanes. Mere 
shame for me. He makes six, and J can certainly add nobody cbe i*, 
tLio jJx. 

Among poete lie placed Dante next after Shakspoare mid Homer, and 
before yKschylus, Sophocles, and Milton. lie was inclined to rank 
Fm Daolo as an lii.slorinn next to Thucydides. Mr. Trevelyan .siya 
that Lord Macaulay wna familiar with* annul of tho works of the 
great, metaphysical philosophers, but that ha had no sympathy 
with the subject-matter of their works. IJo was, in truth, devoid 
of tho metaphysical faculty, which is almost as special a gift, ns nn 
oar for music, which was also wanting to Iris organization. He 
professes to bo unable to attach tho smallest meaning to a transla¬ 
tion of ono of Kant's treatises, though the Criticism ol’tho Peru 
Reason, at least, is not- more than ordinarily obscure, it is true 
that abstruse Herman sometimes becomes hopelessly unintelligible 
ifi a bald English version. Macaulay studied deeply tho tnenhigical 
controversies of tho eighteenth century, and the Church history of 
the time of the Deformation. He * once said, in answer to a 
question, that of course any well-informed man could repeat the 
names of the Archbishops of Canterbury backwards Similar 

efforts of memory gave him tho same* kind of pleasure which an 

active boy tabes in jumping a gato or a ditch. When 

he became a peer, ho learnt the list of tho House of 
Lords by heart, ami then procoeded to recreate himself 

with the second titles# It is odd that he never thoroughly 
mastered the Popes, always sticking fast, ns he said, somewhere 
among the Innocents. The example of Macaulay proves, if such 
a demonstration had been required, that memory is compatible 
with original gtfriu*; bat in some cases bis rapid accumulation of 
precedents ana instances tended both to impair hit own judgment 
and to dit&inish tbe effect of bis argument. Mr. Trevelyan bos 
printed in a noto on extract from Macaulay’s speech on Tjtml 
Mahon’s Copyright Bill of 1842. I& previous yw, be had 
unfortunately token a principal part in defeating BMjeant Tal- 


fourd'fi Bill for extemliug copyright to a period of sixty yearn. 
Lord Mahon proponed that tho term should extend to twenty-eight 
years after the death of the author. Macaulay induced tho House 
of Oonunous to prefer a capricious project or bis own by which-* 
copyright was limited to forty-two years. It is surprising that 
the* House can have been misled by a flagrantly sophistical' argu¬ 
ment consisting iu an enumeration of great works composed by 
celebrated writers in tlicir later years. Unconsciously admitting 
the principle that tho longest, term was the most equitable, he in¬ 
formed an audience less fund liar than himself with ufomnr history 
that his plait would have allowed to the best works of Milton, of 
Dryden, of Johnson, and of several other Authors whom ho enume¬ 
rated, a longer term than that proposed by Jxml Mahon. There 
are those who can distinctly recollect the facility with which he 
poured forth an irrelevant, catalogue of names and dates. The 
chief impression produced on some surviving hearers was that ho 
could with equal ease have furnished a list of youthful productions 
in supixirl of the opposite coiicliirtioa. He spoke without earnest¬ 
ness or tho appearance of conviction, and he succeeded in 
perpetrating a grievous injustice. There are great writers now 
living, or lately deceased, whose earliest and best works must 
by this time be almost within tbe grasp of literary pirates; and 
they or their families may attribute their expropriation to a para¬ 
doxical whim of Macau lav’s. The aufl’erers will derive little consola¬ 
tion from the reflection that his own representatives will in their 
turn 1x3 tho victims of injustice. 

Macaulay’s morn serious speeches are of a high order, mid 
Home of tho curliest are perhaps tho best. In tnaturer life 
ho was le-s eager tlmn in hia corticate with Croker during 
the Deform Bill debates, or in his miuoiibtranee against the 
political ingratitude of OTonncll. Xutwithetanding his genial 
swcetTJcsft of temper, I10 won not deficient in the indispensable 
quality of pugnacity. Two of his contempmuries, Croker and 
Brougham, were objects to him through life of profound anti¬ 
pathy. Having in Macaulay’s earliest youth given him the super¬ 
fluous advice that he fthould talk 011 all occasions as much us 
possible, Brougham soon became jealous of a young rival who 
might possibly become a better speaker than himself, and who was 
nn incomparably better writer. Of Crokera personal oud literary - 
character Macaulay took many opportunities of expressing but 
opinion; but his great and fluid triumph over his veteran adver- 
I sary was accomplished when CrokeT was unwise enough to make 
| a weak nnd violent attack on the History iu its zenith of popu¬ 
larity. Macaulay's great work is open to much damaging criti¬ 
cism in detail, hut it will always hold a high place in historical 
: literature. As Mr. Trevelyan happily nays:— 4< The union of intel¬ 
lectual qualities which formed the real secret of his strength was 
t In' combination in one and tho snntc man of literary power, histo¬ 
rical learning, and practical familiarity with the conduct of great 
it flairs.' 1 (libbon attributed his own comprehension of military 
history to liift experience as a captain in the Hampshire Militia. 
Maciiulay was the belter able to expound the origin of government 
by Parliamentary majorities because he had taken an active part 
in the debates on the Deform Bill. 

Macaulay described his own character as well 11s his personal 
appearance in hiscorameuts on Mr. Richmond's portrait of himself;— 

*■ It is the fact) of a man of considerable mental powers, grout bold- 
| tic*.-; and frankness, and a quick relish for pleasure. It is not un¬ 
like Mr. Fox's iu general expression. I am quite content to have 
such a physiognomy." Ilis estimate of his mental powers will not 
be disputed, nor was ho ever suspected of a want of Inddness »nd 
franknets. Tho pleasure for which he had a keen relish can only 
be appreciated by those who resemble him in mental and moral 
countitutiou. As long tis his health enabled him to enjoy society 
ho took great, pleasure in cun mention, of which ho was* thought 
sometimes lo engross more than his share.especially when ho com¬ 
municated bis ample stores of knowledge to hearers who were con¬ 
tent to be ignorant of some tilings. According 10 Mr. Trevelyan— 
There was no society in Hanlon so agreeable that Macaulay would have 
pridmvd it at, breakfast or at dhim-r lo th- company of Sterne, or l-itdding, 
uv Horace Walpole, or Jhwwcll. . . There were certain bud writers 
whose vanity and folly had a flavour of peculiarity which was irresistibly 
attractive to Maraulcv. In August 18^9 he hays to Lady Trevelyan, “Tho 
hooks which I had h'-in, to tho hinder are route"; and Mi«s Seward’s letters 
«rc iu a condition to bear twenty inure experiments. 1 ’ Jlut, amidst the inli- 
nifo variety of lighter literature; with w Inch lie hrguiled his leisure, Frid* 
and H/rjuilire and tho five sister no\cjs remained without a rival In hia 
affect ion**. He never lor a nuunuit wavered iu his allogvincc to Ming 
Amton. 

Xhe lovo of literature which was inseparable from liia conception 
of pleasure was happily combined with the domestic alh*ctiona 
which were the bolnco and delight of his life. Fortunately for 
him, his si at era, nnd afterwards tho children of the family, either 
poriscsscd by nature, or learned from him, n sufficient interest in 
books to enable them to slum) his literary and intellectual intercuts 
To both generations 

Moeauhn, who ut any period of hi« life could literally spend whok day,* in 
playing with children, was matter of the innocent revels, 1#Vhm he and 
hi* sinters wem young, games of hide and seek that lusted for hourn, with 
allow ring and the blowing of horns up And down the ataini otkl thrmurh 
every room, wore varied by balUulsqghkh, like tbe .Scalds of okl, hi) com¬ 
posed during the act of recitation;, while the others struck in with the 
cuoim lie lmd no notion whatever of music, but, iniiiUiblo ear for 
rhythm. 

An entry in his diary during his later years rocoxde with pleasure 
his performance duriug an afternoon's play with his littie niece of 
the parts df NnthAmaL Dando, then a notoriou* petty swindler, and 
of a dbg-fttedlbr wha had, to daim tha 
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‘ha recovery of Iter dog Diamond. Ilia extempore rhymes were 
nlwj;ys attributed to an author called the .1 udicious Poet," lor whoso 
works the children often searched in vain in the library. One of 
his letters to his sisters begin* with two lines, which aro taken 
almost without alteration from Swift:— 

. lb* you Foxps, he you Pitt**, 

'You must write to rilly chits. 

Swift, in a letter to Esther Johnson, hud writ ton:— 

11 f you loidn, or lw you curb, 

VtUL ituiht write to naughty gills. 

Jt would bo intorestiiijf to learn whether MacuuLiys Judicious 
Poet whs originally huggest.ed byJho similarly imaginary quotations 
of Swift. In successive vacations lu* took tho family to 

visit all the English culhedrals ; and he felt it as a serious depri- 
\atiou when his nieces and nephew grew too old to accompany him 
week after week in visits to the sights of London. It was not 
without surprise that his nephew first learned from the con¬ 
versation of his school-fellows that the kindest and most amusing 
of uncles was a distingunlicd and celebrated mail. Next to 
his home, ho was through life attached to (hnnbridge; and lie 
sometimes encouraged the fancy that he would like to live 
there ns n Fellow of Trinity. lie was not. himself in¬ 
clined to undervalue either his abilities or his writings, though 
litt was wholly exempt from the morbid vanity and suscepti¬ 
bility which are sometimes attributed to famous authors. lie 
criticized plagiarists of his style with remarkable acuteness. ‘* I 
am,” he said, n very un.Mile model. My tmuiiHT is, 1 think, and 
the world thinks, on the whole, a good one ; but it i* very near to 
a very bad manner indeed, and tho*u eh.iracteri-tics of my style 
which are must easily copied are most questionable." it would 
have been strange if lie had not regarded with reasonable cum- 
plaeeucy works which bad attained unparalleled success; but. tame 
and prosperity only enhanced the enjoy meut of a singularly happy 
life. One of the chief advantages of literary tastes ami of 
studious habits is the habitual dixersiou of the mind from 
selfish and vulgar interests. The result is not less etVectually 
produced by the abstruse researches which are congenial to an¬ 
other class of intellects. Sir (I. (■. Lewis, xvho cared 
nothing for poetry or lictiou, and who knew no amusing 
book except tuo Anti-Jacobin , was not lc.-s simple and cheerful 
than Macaulay; but an appetite for miscellaneous literature wr\M 
the double purpose of healthy excitement aud of the exclusion of 
petty solicitudes. In the lust volume of liis diary Macaulay men¬ 
tions that he had turned over Philo ami compared his narrative 
with Josephus. lie had also looked into .bW/»e»/ Spoto/c. “It 
was a new world to mu, so I boro with the linsty writing, and was 
entertained.” 

Fortunate in all the circumstances of Ids life, he may bo 
said to have been feli.c ctia/n opportunitate mw'ti.% when u 
separation which would hate been fatal to his happiness was im¬ 
pending. Ten days before his death ho wrote in his diary, “ l am 
perfectly ready, and shall never be readier. .V month rnoro of such 
days as’I have been passing of late would make mo impatient to 
get to my little narrow crib, like a weary factory child.” If lie 
had cared for such details h« would huve approved of tho choice 
of his burial-place, where, “amidst the tombs of Johnson, and 
liarrick. ami Jlnndol, aud fioldsiuith, and limy,stands conspicuous 
the statue of Addison.” A *till further felicity consists in the 
admirable record of his* life and character by the biographer whom 
ol* all others he would luuc preferred. 


dent. There is no want of character, only the characters do not act } 
they are like figures in a picture, and do not stop out of the canvas; 
it is no doubt true that the faculty of producing dramatic animation 
and vividness in its highest degree is a mre form of genius; but there 
is no reason why it phould not bo cultivated to a certain extent by 
attention to the obvious rules and necessities of theatrical repre¬ 
sentation ; anil it is because there bus been a tendency to disregard 
these conditions that tho poetical drama lias been more or less dis¬ 
credited. If, however, more support were given to this branch of 
literature by managers, authors would no doubt be led to tako 
more pains to adapt their pieces to the exigencies of the stage.' A 
Nhakspcuru is 1 he product of a particular era, and cannot be expected 
periodically. Hut the general development of art depends upon the 
spirit iu which it is cultivated, and there can be no doubt that, if 
thu lii.-liiou of giung a nobler and mom poetical form to tho drama 
were once set, it would tend to propagate itself, and that not only 
the ihealrc but literature would thereby be strengthened. 

It is not to bo expected that all at once any great intellectual 
revival will overtake the drama; but it is not too much to hope 
that, as public taste improves, and npporluuities are allowed to a 
higher class of dramatists, there will ho a gradual process of eleva¬ 
tion. Much might indeed be looked ior from the theatre, if, instead 
of the vulgar melodrama aud the artificial comedy of manners which 
have of lute years almost monopolized the stage, plays of tho class 
of which Mr. Ko.-s Neil's may bo taken as the typo were to come 
into fashion. It h agve.it mistake to suppose that intellectual interest 
cannot be combined with patient aud necessary attention to the prac¬ 
tical requirements of lire stage. For the groundlings there must of 
course lie such entertainment *0$ the) aro capable of understanding; 
but it can hardly he believed Unit in a city like London there does not 
exist a sulliciently educated and intelligent audience to appreciate a 
higher and more thoughtful style of drama than that which is 
ordinarily presented. Mr. lloss Neil is already known by two 
volumes ot plays which have secured him a literary reputation, 
and it appeals that of tlm pieces in the present publi- 

I cation, lias been successfully produced on tin* stage. UJinHla is a 
lairy piece, somewhat similar U> those which Mr. (iliberty has 
popularized, but of deeper significance and more thoroughly 
poetical. There is, it seems, a law in fairyland by which each 
tribe of elves is allowed to adopt a human beiug as one of its 
members, 

if horn in the midnight hour, 

And 'nenlh a certain Mending of the stars 
As gracious as *lis rare. 

Aud Flftiiella finds herself in this position. Sho was snatched 
away at the moment of birth, and has ever since been brought 
up among tho fairies, and has become as one of themselves. It 
appears that in fairyland humanity hours but an indifferent repu¬ 
tation. The earth is supposed to* be peopled with a miserable set 
of creatures who luivo to drudge and toil, are subject to all sorts of 
sufloving and privation, and are also animated by such malig¬ 
nant tempers that they spend tho most of their brief life in 
quarrelling and lighting with inch other till death—and the 
thought of death i« above all appalling to tho fairy mind—annihilates 
them for ever. Tho elves are idled with a sense of terror and pity 
when they ihiuk of men condemned to live 

the life that leads to death, 

Through ago and Mirruvy, richness, l'enr, and toil. 

Elfmella lias hud the secret of her birth disclosed to her, and 
naturally feels much ashamed of her kinship, but consoles herself 
with tins assurance that the fairies huve matte her in all things 
ouo of themselves, and that she shares their immunity from 


UOS 3 NEIL’S PI.AYS.* 

I T is unfortunate that in recent years there should have been 
so complete a divorce between poetry and the stage; but it 
must lie admitted that the experiments which have from time, to 
time been made iu tho production «f poetical dramas have not 
been altogether of a happy kind. At tho present moment at¬ 
tention is directed to a work of thm class composed by the most 
eminent poet of the day, and the respectful sympathy with which 
it ha* been received shows that there is at least no Jack of apprecia¬ 
tion on tho part of tho public. Vet it would he dilficiilt to imagine 
a play less calculated to secure popular favour. Jn tho first place, it 
is, as pul upon tho stage, not a play at all, but only a loose collection 
of detached scenes, which it would be scarcely possible to under¬ 
stand if the audience were not already acquainted with tho general 
.subject. Tho most dramatic passages of the original poem have 
been omitted, and what remains is little more than a monotonous 
dialogue between two characters who iu themselves are any¬ 
thing hut prepossessing and agreeable. Mr. Tennyson has bogun 
late os a dramatist; but it is easy to imagine what ho might 
have achieved in this lino if hjj had had any encouragement to 
devote himself to it at an earlier period. Again, the plays by Lord 
Byron, Sir Henry Taylor, and Mr. Browning which have been tried 
upon the *tage, have been equally wanting in the qualities which are 
indispensable to histrionic client, and the conclusion has been drawn 
that nowadays it is hopeless to expect a revival of poetical drama. 
The answer, however, is that it Ye hopeless only as long as the 
writers of poetical dramas neglect to study the essential conditions 
of dramatic success. Sir Henry Taylor’s plays, for example, are full 
of tine poetry,but they are deficient in concentration, unity, and inci- 

w-. tSlfintUla { or, flotm from Jlurjfland. Lord and Lath RuueU. By 

itSiiMm **• cio»" **. 


Tho dreary pain of clnll mortality, 

lt» tears lit stunnea, its bins —and then its end. 


There is, however, one thing which has been concealed from her— 
that the adoption of ii mortal into thu fairy community ia 
not finally accomplished without the fulfilment of another con¬ 
dition, which is: — 


That whosoe'er of mortal race is ta’cn 
To be the comrade of n fairy band 
At and of thrice seven years mind be again 
tiix’ii to the world and Lu inurtulity. 

In midst of men to abide for thrice seven dnjvi, 
A Uuv wilh them for every year with u«, 

And,'by tins time of tridlUiiglit, make choice 
(To lie unmade no more) 'twixt life with them. 
And cares aud fears, and death to end it all— 
And life etrru with us and Mimics aud mirth. 


Door Elfmella is at first dreadfully shocked at the idea of being 
even for a low days parted from her friends, but feels sure that 
she will never choose to remain on earth. Indeed she would 
make her choice at once without revisiting her place of birth, but 
tho rule ia imperative. Before sbo goes, however, the Fairy 
Uuecn tells her, by wuy of warning, of a former case of a mortal 
who, after being enrolled among the fairies, made her choice to live 
with men 

Eli\ Was she mod? 

V. QuKiiN. It chanced to her to be what you have heard 
That mortals in their jargon call in kfve. 

And this they say U madness while it lusts. 

Then, being warned, 1 m wins. 

Elf. 0 fear me not. 

¥. Quick*. And of all else avoid the thing called love. 

Think that for you it means a heritage 

Of care and death, and long companionship , 

Of mouldy* breathed decay, with bootless rue 
*■ When reason shall return, tor m they shy 
„ Tli© frensy quickly passes. i ■ ■ 

Ifo*. ,.;\Uv6 means dwdh# 

I will remember that, and m bei/w% / ; 
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This gives the key to the story. Elfinella on her first descent 
among mortals finds confirmation of the had accounts of them 
prevalent among the fairies. Her sister Lisa henneries her husband, 
who shows a sad want of spirit. She also finds that earthly 
flowers wither quickly, and that the wicked passions of men are 
immediately to ho exhibited in & war; t.ho peasantry of the die- 
V trict—the scene is laid in Switzerland in the autumn of IJ15 
—having resolved to resist their Austrian tyrants. It gradually 
dawns on her, however, that, after all, men are not quite 
so wretched and despicable as she supposed ; for Lisa really 
loves liana; liana is a bra\ o follow who is quite ready to 
defend his country, though rather afraid of his wife; and she 
is also very much struck with Wald mar, the gallant young leader 
of tho peasants, who happens to save her life. Indeed she begins 
to think that, with hut a little change, tho state of men might 
become almost enviable—as, for instance, if anger, strife, anti death 
were done away with, and all men wero like Wald mar. Jlut, 
she asks herself, where would then be room for heroism and self- 
sacrifice P— 

If dentil wore not, no man could ever say. 

“ For yon I'd give my life,” and if ’twere .said 

’Twould have no meaning. 

She vainly endeavours to persuade Waldmar not to risk his life in 
the war, hut when he returns, stricken almost to death, she sees 
that “ death lends nobleness and hope to life,” and that “ lave is 
all.” This bare outline, however, gives a very insufficient, idea of 
the graceful mingling of humour and tenderness with which the 
joyous but idle sportiveness of fairyland is contrasted with the 
deep and serious experiences of human life. Nothing cun be more 
touching than the delicate simplicity with which the dawning of 
love in Elfinella, and her vague terror of it os the madness against 
which she had been specially warned, are brought out. While 
the whole piece is of course by its nature fanciful, the writer keeps 
liis fancy within control,and the result is a natural and suggestive 
study of character in which even tho fairies are frit to be at homo. 

Tho other play in this volume, Lord and Lady Jtwmrll, is of 
a more solid and important character, and some readers may 
perhaps think that it ought to have come first, and that the fairy 
legend should follow, according to Iheatrical routine, to alleviate 
the sadness of tho tragedy. On tho other baud, however, whether the 
arrangement is intentional or not, it can hardly be doubted that it is 
a wise one lor tho author, as the tone of emotion thu 3 rises steadily 
through the volume ; whereas, if Jiljinvlln had come last, there 
might have been something like a reaction. Tho general style 
of Lard and Lady JtusscU. resembles that, of the author’s 
former historical play, Lady Jane (Urey. There is th 1 * sumo 
natural eloquence and dee]), but restrained, fouling, while the 
nature of tho subject ullbrds scope for broader treatment 
and for more varied and animated dialogue. Tho light, 
melodious cadence of Flfinella changes, as the transition re¬ 
quires, into a fuller and more stately key; and we have seldom 
read any blank verse which is so steadily and continuously satisfac¬ 
tory to the ear, without becoming in the least monotonous. Tho 
strength of the drama lies in the remarkable ease, naturalness, mid 
simplicity, not only of the language, but of the way iu which the 
incidents are treated. There is a Hive, but not a drv, adherence 
to tho facts of history, with a sufficient degree of pucticul sugges¬ 
tion to stimulate the imagination iiud feeling of the reader. 
There is frequent temptation throughout the piece -as, for in¬ 
stance, in the scenes between Lord Hus^cll and his wife mid those 
in which their little girl takes part—for ^ent intental developments, 
but these arc, we will not say sternly, hut firmly repressed. The 
author strikes tho right noto of tooling, confident of response 
from the reader, without having recourse to any artificial ampli¬ 
fication ur reiteration. There is no strain of luugunge, no affecta¬ 
tion, no forced working up of incident. Everything is natural, 
simple, and spontaneous, and is tho more impressive from being so. 
These are qualities which are rare in literature, and still more 
rare on the stage. Jt does not appear whether Lord and Lady Hassell 
was distinctly intended for the stage, and the length at which it. 
at pmteut stands would preclude that use of it j but it might, we 
fancy, be easily adapted to the* purpose. The contrast between tho 
cynics;! levity and corruption of the Court and the sweet serenity 
and highmindedness of the Bussells iu Ihcir affectionate domestic 
intercourse is the main feature of the play, though not didactically 
insisted on. Charles II., with his ready sense of humour, selfish 
good-nature, and weak dislike of serious subjects, is happily hit oil, 
not in an elaborate portrait, but in the light touches of a master- 
hand ; and so is the Duke of York, though tho portrait is perhaps 
somewhat conventional. The various conspirators are also drawn 
with a graphic, discriminating touch. But, above all, tho char¬ 
acters of Lord and Lady Russell stand out grandly in their grave 
and unaffected simplicity. We must quote one passage between 
tbe mother and her little daughter:— 

Rack. History makes tuo sad : iu history 
Good men are always dying—ny, are killed 
For nought but bring good. 

Lady U. Yet must you think 

The best least need our pity. 

Racii. Mother. 

Lady R. Well ? * 

Racit. How say you ? will these limes we Hvo in uow 
Ever be history ? 

Lady 11 . Ay, surely, child. 

If the world last long enough to let men write. 

Ba««i. And when they write wifi’t lie of things so sad 
As what thfey wrote before—of wars, and lies, 

And murders in the dark, and wicked kings, 

’And good men brought tu die ? 


Lady R. Pray Heaven no— * 

But ’Us as Ileavon shall please. 

Raciv, I cannot think 

That aught so ill shall ever be again 
llore in this pleasant world that the blue sky 
Clas|» round with brightne**. Where so much is good, 

Hurt evil capnot conquer. 

Ladv It. Yet the world 

Hath oft looked fair ere ihi-% and villany 
Been done in golden sunshine —.ah tho sea 
Where men Ii«* drown ml may yet In; jewriiod o'er 
With diamonds of light, lint tlifii thing 
I’ll tell you, child' that since the world was nude 
Dhl evil never truly compter good, 

But only seemed to conquer. 

And here ia another from the final interview between Russell ami 
his wife:— 

Lady It Souk thing there is 1 if glorious in the cause 
Of my greatest sorrow that uphold:, me, jh>w, 

A ml may upMtl me then. 

ltl.fi. * O tl.i-- Is well! 

.So have I all 1 would for the time Umi 
And nm mi rich in what hath gone before 
That, but. in having had, I stand more high 
Than the highest that now haw. 

• 

Lady l*. Why, even some such triumph tool I too, 

And would not change with the liappie.t wife idive. 

’Chat H»d hath giv’n me am-h n friend to lose 
Js very imuh, 1 know. 

Iti s. All things look small 

When death takes measure of them, all but love; 

And love hath grown so huge, «nd so hath poured 
It.-. Mrengih upon my soul, that i am willing 
To 1»* ive my life, made full of all *vivc years, 

Ay, even for a while to leave thyseJf. 

W’ilt thou not say ::s much ? 

J.Aiiv If. I’ll try to say, 
laird, though thou kill me, 1 will trust ia (hoc. 

It must occur to every one who appreciates the ^eCttliftT influence 
of (he Htatro on all classes of society, llmt plays ot tins kind, dull¬ 
ing with subjects of national interest, and in a tone which excites 
sympathy with the noblest emotions, might do much in making 
public opinion, not only more relined and intellectual, but- rnnit 
robust. 


VIOLLKT LK-nre’S HABITATIONS OF MAN,* 

M VIOLI.ET-LE-DUC has here adopted the same genera 1 
• form which ho adopted in his Hilary of a Fortress, that 
of a fictitious narrative, bringing out the different varieties of lue 
arts of building or defence at the different times through which 
he traces them. Hut. the fiction which runs through the present 
volume takes a much bolder flight than that, which ran through 
the History of a Fortress. In that work the particular fortress and 
its endless changes were imaginary, amt perhaps no one fortress 
may ever have gone through all of them in such regular order. 
But it. was perfectly possible that it might have been ad, aiul, if no 
one fortress went through all tho ml vent ares which M. Vioiiet-Jt- 
I hie lies'*ribud, most fortresses had j,nn«» through some of them. 
Th<* Union at moot consisted in rolling several true histories into 
one. Hut M. YiolJet-le-DucM present subject could not be treated 
with so small a departure from literal truth. He could tell live 
history of ;i particular building through u long series of agua t 
lxrause, however much tho building was changed, it at least 
did not move from its place. Hut boro ho has to tell 
the history, not* of a particular building, but of the art 
of building, and that imt in one country only, but in tbe world in 
general. If then be wua to give his work the*shape of a continuous 
fictitious narrative, it must take quite another form. So M. 
Viollet-lo-Duc'a work contains the observations of two mysterious 
and seemingly immortal beiugs, Epergos and Doxies, who haw 
gone through tho world in all ages, gi\W special attention to tho 
i Wilding of human dwellings at each stage. Epergos may bo said 
to represent ilu; spirit of progress; ho is always encouraging in- 
i vcntioii: indeed the first hut of nil is said to have been made 
i at his suggestion, and lie preaches tho doctrine of always going 
j forwards in n discourse, which be is mudo to deliver to a select 
I company in Paris seemingly quite lately. Doxios, on the other 
j hand, represents the spirit, of standing still. He checks all change; 
he remonstrates with Kpergos from the beginning, for tho making 
of tlie primitive hut; and at every singe his sympathies lie 
with those nations who stand still. Tins Egyptians, for instance, 
am his delight. Then they arc supplanted by the Assyrians j then 
the Romans have a turn in his affections; and ill this last stage ho 
becomes a bitter lmter of Christianity, us something new, and a de- 
i fender of the doings of its persecutors. Somewhat later he comos 
i across the Buddhists, and ia charmed with the doctrine of Nirvana, 
j Ilo now becomes a zealous missionary of tluB faith of repose and of 
all that is opposite to progress , but, some centuries before the story ia 
done, DoxioB has become an equally zealous Christian. The form 
of the hook is thus a very strange one, but the very stran geness of 
• the fiction gives it n certain kina of interest, and, gran ting the im¬ 
possible premiss, there is something decidedly effective in the 
notion of a being-dor wo must hardly say a man—who hfcs mm all 
the various stages of art with his own eyes and has adh aBy himself 
--ited some of them. Wfiat we really have is of course M. 


ibUetde-Duc’* notions as to the progress of domestic architecture, 

* 77i« Habitation* of Man in ad .Lgn ?. Bv Eugene VioWct-k- Due 
Tnuwlated by Benjamin Bucknall. London t Sampson Low & Co. 1876.* 
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which the tlkfoati of his fictitious narrative allows him to set forth 
with a kind of life which he could hardly have given to a mere 
technical treatise. Now tmd then his immortal companions have 
reminded‘US of Lord Lytton’s Zunoui. But what is character¬ 
istic of M. Viollet-le-Buc’s story is the application of this fanciful 
machinery to a apodal and technical subject. We are not in¬ 
clined to say anything against it as long ns it stands by itself. 
A bold and fantastic idea is carried out iugeniously, and, we may 
add, successfully. But the idea is oue which may very easily be 
worked threadbare. The present attempt must stand by itself. 
M. VioUet-lo-Duc must never mho the mine machinery again, and 
ho must, afl far as in biru lies, hinder anybody else iroin using it. 

The form ofM. Viollet-le-lhic’s book almost necessarily involves 
a good deal of what olaew here we should call ethnological specu¬ 
lation;.but whjqli, when dealing with beings like Eporgus and 
JDoxios, we must rather call Vlbuolugftnl observation. Thoe 
immortal personages, in their long and constant travels, aro able 
to follow various stages of the An an migration, besides pacing 
many visits to men of oth.r races, which of course am all act fnrih 
according to the ethnological views of Al. VioUct-le-iJue himself. 
And M. Viol lot-le-Due has clearly thought much about these 
matters, and about umuj others, tie has a perfect right, if ho 
chooses, to adopt the theory of Emsl Ourtius, and to plant primi¬ 
tive lonians in Asia before what is cummonly called the Ionian 
migration. Wo look on that theory with a good deal of doubt, 
auu wo hold that Professor Hadley utado some very strong points 
against it. But beings like Eporgos and Doxins cannot doubt, 
neither can the chronicler of their ud ventures. If M. Viol let-le- 
Duc is fully convinced of this theory, he lius a perfect right to 
make use of it in his quasi-romance ; and ho at least brings out, 
what there Is no reason to doubt, that the ionic capital laid an 
Asiatic origin of its own, quite distinct from the true Doric of 
llollaB. Contrary to the general belief, M. \’ioll«t-le-l>uc giv»'S 
the Doric u stone, instead of a wooden, origin; and he sees in 
Egyptian architecture, not. a stjle derived from buildings hewn 
in tho rock, but a stylo derived from buildings of wooden con¬ 
struction. Whether we accept his conclusions or not, the illus¬ 
trations by which he tries to confirm them are, in any ease, 
curious and instructive. Hero and Lhero we must think that 
ho draws ft little on bin imagination. Wo have suffered too 
much at the hands of LVlusgiuns, or at least at the hands of 
those who have talked about, them, to accept all at once M. 
Viollet-leVDuc's picture of tho house of a lMusgian noble. We 
must remember that his subject is the liabibdions of man, so that 
his business is throughout with domestic art kitecturo, not with 
religious or municipal architecture, or even with fortresses, except 
so far that they happen also to be habitations. Still, with a Jiteic 
exorcise of tho imagination, he contrives to illustrate the chief 
forms-of.architecture from domestic buildings only. But we aio 
rather inclined to complain that one or two imports nt I'm ms of 
domestic architecture uro left out. M. Viol]ct-le-Due is far from 
leaping over the iruumtioiml ages of European history. Epemue 
and limim wonder about, in the later days of tho undivided Em¬ 
pire as well as in the Augustan age itself. But it does seem 
rather strange that lie lias not taken them to JSpalalo, to that 
domestic building which forms a greater era in architectural his¬ 
tory than any temple or fortress. Nor are we anti.-oied when he 
leaps from a.feudal castle of the thirteenth century to a Jl< na in¬ 
juries .house in Paris in the sixteenth. Both England and France 
had a good deal to show in the way of strictly domestic architec¬ 
ture in the intermediate time. Kporgos and Do.viiw, who visited 
so many people in so many distant ages and countries, would cer¬ 
tainly have found it worth their while to make, a call either on 
Jacques Uceur at Bourges or on Sir Anthony Browne at. Gowdrny. 

On the whole we are inclined to wonder at the success with j 
which M. Viollot-lo-Due's rather startling machinery has beeu 
worked. It certainly brings many things homo to us in a more- 
living way than could be done in any regular treatise on domestic 
architecture. We follow the two mysterious beings through their 
wanderings of ages, we hear their discourse with men of such 
distent times and places, and we feel ourselves taken behind the 
scones. Not ODly tho mere stylo of architect ure and arrangement, 
but the origin and use of each feature, and the manner of those 
who dwelled in the successive buildings, aro all brought out with 
a life -which could hardly have been given them in u loruial trea¬ 
tise. One of the most striking parts is whom Epcrgos and Doxies 
visit Assyria in the days of its glory, and w here Epcrgos hru a talk 
with the architect of tho Assyrian King, which strongly brings 
out the utter carelessness of human labour and euilFriug with 
which the.greiit works of despots wore reared. Then when, agos 
afterwards, in tho days of Augustus, they aro entertained by tho 
patrician Mummiua—were there any patriciau Miuumii ?—-Epergo* 
holds forth, as ho could hardly have found a more appropriate 
place to hold forth, on the higher value of works of art, each ouo 
in its own placet than when they ore carried off, ns they so largely 
were in those days, to form collections or to adorn places for which 
they were not meant. But some of the most interesting ports, 
though of course tho most imaginative parts, are those which trace 
the earliest efforts of all—not so much perhaps the very first hut 
oi fri*. wvage, as the first Aryan dwelling, destroyed by tho ule- 
mentaujl rebuilt with improvements suggested by Epergoa, and 
the further changes made as the Aryans press southward and 
btttww lord*, of subject mess. Their progress, slow and sure, is 
welL^entatsted with the early and unprogiessive civilisation of 
the Ohiuese. typified in the tc fat Fan,” whom our travellers visit af 
• very early stage of the progress of our own branch of mankind. 


At the very end of tho book Bpetgoa makes a set disconwe 
which is of course to be takeu as setting forth the views of M. 
VioUet-lo-I>uc himself. Its key-note maybe said to be u progress," 
but u progress within the old fines. # lie shows how the style of 
each nation has sprung from a certain constructive origin arising 
out of practical need, how its details have been modified by other 
practical needs, hut how the marks of its real origin still hang 
about it. Strictly to go hack is strictly impossible. The architects 
of the classical Iteimmance tried to build Roman houses; but they 
could not-; all that they could do was to build French houses 
with a Uoiuan mask. III. Viollot-le-l)uc evidently holds that, in 
such u case, reaction is the only means of again taking up the 
thread of progress. Each nation must fall back on the genuine 
principles of its own style, aud so work out something for 
itself: — 

Those enthusiasts fur Greek and Roman forms—for in their naive admira¬ 
tion tin y woiv MociislouM'd to confound them, utterly different though they 
nre in ihoir principle and in its expression—have succeeded in misleading 
Europe for two or three centuries,—a mere moment, however, compared 
with the life of humanity; and we lmvo been inundated with neo-urcck 
and uco-Koimm,—sueli indeed as would make Greeks and Romans laugh,— 
without tho sliglitc-.stregard for oiigins, natural aptitudes, climate, mutcrials, 
or the novel conditions of social life, in 1‘arin and in Romo, in Madrid anil 
in St. Petersburg, in Vienna and in Stockholm, so-called Greek and Roman 
palaces have been erected. 

Nevertheless, a generation of inquirers has arisen who have had no diffi- 
euhv in demonstrating that humanity is not thus homogeneously con¬ 
stituted ; that because a Pompeian house was charming under a Neapolitan 
sky, and admirably suited to the requirements of people who. lived two 
thousand years ago, it by no means follows that such a limwe suits our time 
and climate. A dccidi-d tendency towards a reaction is therefore, manifest. 
K very cixiliA'd naliou has begun to inquire—aud the inquiry \wll be pro¬ 
secuted with increasing ardour—whem-e it conics and what ure its elements; 
and it is coiwquently endeavouiing to adopt those, original forms in art 
whi'U are adapted to the genius and requirements of the race to which It 
IwJuiiga. This movement is already very apparent in England, in Germany, 
in Sweden, and in Russia, and it is becoming daily more marked. 

Tt Ft quite certain that, if a mediaeval house would not suit 
modern requirements, a Greek or Roman bouse would he still 
further from suiting them. And it is equally certain that/in 
England, just when tho classical fancy set in, houses had begun to 
he built which, with very little change, would meet modem re¬ 
quirements. If we need not go back to old Greece or Rome, neither 
need we g.» uwuy to Venice or Verona. But. how hard to persuade 
a modern architect., brought up in due Uuskincsquc ecorn for tho 
“ savage " and ,l detestable " works of his own land, that, by such a 
humdrum process us going into Gloucestershire) and Sussex and 
studying Thoniburv mid Gowdrny, he might have learned far more 
lor practical use than anything that he can find on the oilier side 
of the Alps. 

The illustrations are throughout singularly effective, bringing 
out tho main points in the several styles with great clearness. And 
Mr. BucknallV translation, as a rule, reads easily enough, though 
now and then ho forgets that the duty of a translator is to turn 
things into the language into which he translates, not to leave 
them in that in which they wore first written. Al. Viollot-le- 
Dur, writing in French, naturally wrote about souvenir*’ and 
“ melange.'’ Air. Bucknnll, translating into English, should have 
found English words, and not have transcribed the French. u A 
pyre of souvenirs” is specially gntesque, and goes some way 
towards spoiling a striking pussage at the end of the chapter on the 
Asiatic lonians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

I T is well for reading people that any one con bo found to 
perform the necessary literary drudgery of making book- 
li.-tn. It is true that- we hardly thank them. Bibliogrnphore are the 
butts of other litemry men. They are, no doubt, estimable aud 
industrious labourers in a difficult field; but wo generally fail to 
understand how any intelligent being cun be found to do their 
work. Those who only care for what a hook contains of pleasure 
or information cannot bring themselves to soo how an educated 
and thinking man can interest himself only with the exterior, or. 
at most, with «o much of the interior as will enable him to record 
of a book that it is in so many sheets of so many leaves, and that 
tho signatures run from A or B to Gg in sixes. Yet, without 
the labour of such folk, we should bo without any knowledge of 
much old literature. The very existence of vast masses of early 
literature is unknown except through them. But for the care of 
bibliographers we should, for example, have loss information about 
Shakspeiire than we have now, if that is possible. The few hard 
facts us to the plays, upon which such mountainous theories have 
been built, are chiefly of a bibliographical kind. And it is the 
same with tho works of a few other authors. Yet, allowing for 
this, und allowing, too, for the fascination which any record of 
human folly must exercise on certain minds, it remains a standing 
mystery that there should bo men among us who, from pre¬ 
ference and with no hope of anything like adequate reward, will 
give attention, learning, and often also talent, or something very 
like it, to the pi^ductiou of such a Hst os this now before us. 

It is just possible, however, in an idle half-hour to extract some 
amusement- from reading a fist of the titles of books. A com¬ 
parative study of title-pages might even have in it an element of 
historical and psychological importance. Every possi ble re* 

* CollecHmw and Nbte$, 1867-1876. By W. Caretr ftssfttt London 1 
Reeves A Tumor, 1876 , 
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that humanity bocomes interesting only when it lma begun to live ; 
in cities, and that all peasants are alike. They seem alike to the . 
jaded senses of the town-bred critic, because he hn.s come to believe 
that naturalness must imply uniformity. As a matter of fact it is 
their very naturalness, the fact that they ore the product of the 
soil they live upon, that gives them tlieir distinctness, us the 
colours of the tree give their difference of shade to the moths that 
feed on it. The peasantry of Horry differ us much from the 
peasantry of Westmoreland as do the flora of the t wo districts from 
one another; you might as well expect to lind the Edelweiss on 
lieadington Iiill an to find an I’-Is i in Oxfordshire. Artists l»a\e 
aeon all this long ago, and the enthusiasm with which Beotia 
Northern novels were received at their uppenrance is only one 
iece of evidence among many thufc the artists are right. 

I is a curious fact that tin* foremost novelists now living in most 
European countries are full of local knowledge, and are uL their 
best when they ore displaying it. George Sand in the Yulhie 
Noire, George Eliot in Gouniohire, Auerbach in the lllack 
Forest, Trueba among the Jltanyan valleys, are following a right 
instinct, as their success proves. And now Mme. von Hillern 
coiuos forward with a Tvroit.se novel, of which we may say that 
from the first page of it to the hu-t we are in Tyrol*breathing 
the air of the mountains, and thinking the thoughts of those who 
live among them. Elsa, or “ Vulture Elly,” as she is eonmmnlv 
called, is tlie daughter of old Stvommi tiger, the “ Hfichsl Bauer” 
or head peasant of Sonnon-l’luLte, near Solden in the Getz Thai. 
She got nerntuue fromau adventure in which, at fourteen v cars of 
ago, she stole a young vulture, or Lanunergeier, from its nest, and, 
us aho hung by h rope in air, fought oil the parent bird, and 
brought tho young one home. This adventure is an index to her 
character, and the memory of it never leaves her; for Hansel, the 
stolen vulture, is her constant companion, tho partner of her 
sorrows and her joys. She is, as the her<» of the story 
says, ° tho handsomest and strongest girl in all Tyrol, ai d im¬ 
mensely rich,” for her father, the head peasant, owns fields 
and Hocks innumerable. After a poetical bit of introduction, whovu 
Elsa is revealed to us standing beaten by the winds upon a giddy 
precipice, the story begins with her conhvination-dny at Bolden. 
Elsa is‘Sixteen years old, and very tall; elm is a little ashamed of 
herself for it, lest people should laugh at her. llut no one takes 
suiy notice of her, lor all nru too much excited by the news which 
has just come that Joseph llagenbaoh, the bmvo \oung chamois- 
hunter, has killed the bear that was feet; up in Yiutbchgau. 
Hardly is the continuation over—a service M< 't has been lost upon 
poor J'llsa, whoso thoughts have been awnyw ’Ji Joseph and the 
bear—when the. victorious hunter appears, escorted by a trowd of 
youths, tall men all, but he taller and stronger than any. “ He 
teemed almost to shine from a di»tunee. Hu looked like St. George 
in the church.” At tho first glance Elsas heart is irretrievably 
gone, and her oaso becomes more hopeless still a» she listens, from 
the fir-tree into which she hna climb'd, to tho story of the battle 
which Joseph tells. The whole village b wild about Joseph ; the 
Bishop publicly blesses him ; only one person stands sullenly aloof, 
and that is Elsas father. The old Btruiuu miger, wlio for thirty 
yours had been the moat athletic, m.iu in the district, could not 
hear to feel that ho must yield to the younger generation and his 
9ulleuness breaks out into open fury when ono of th. b\slanders, 
not content with praising Joseph, must needs cry oul that Joseph’s 
prowess was inherited from his hither, who had also heel) tho best 
shot and the best wrestler in the whole country. This is more 
than tho Stromminger can bear ; to hold his own he insults the 
memory of Joseph’s father, and threatens Joseph himself. In l lie 
struggle that follows Joseph overcomes him, and then oilers him 
his hand. Hut the Stromminger never forgives, mid the seeuo 
ends with hia cursing Joseph and tho vvholo village, and dragging 
his daughter homo. 

This chunter introduces us then to the motivo of tho story. 
Elsa loves Joseph, who is hardly conscious of her existence; ler 
father hates him, and swears that ho slndl never have hi»daughter. 
With her the savage old man tries tho violent means that come 
most natural to him—he beats her, he disgraces her, lie orders her 
to marry another, and when she refuses, ho first halt-murders her, 
and then, exerting the patriarchal authority that still survived in 
pastoral societies, tries the ulttnm ratio ot feui fell meat 

fttiwominger allowed a couple of minute* of deep thought to e lapse, and 
then said, in a hoarse voice, “ 1 inmiot take jum lih-. Inn a*you low the 
Similaun and the Murzull as much us vour tathei^ you .-shall Li-ucetWth li'e 
with them. Your place is there; never aguiii shall \ on sit ui my table. 
You shall go to tho H»ch Joch tu herd cattle, mxl sliall stay there till um 
have found out tlmt il would be better in u warm ni^r with Yimrnz than 
surrounded by the snow heaps of the lMur/.oll. Make up ji-ur bundle, for I 
will not see you again. To-morron, eaily, vou are to set out. J will let 
the Schnnlsers know my intention.-, and send a farm 1ml next. week with 
tho cattle. Take bread and chee.-c with you, that ;> oil may have food till 
tho cattle arrive. Klcttcnmaicr shall guide you up the moiuiruin,—mul now 
bo off with you. This is my liiiul resolve, and J shall not change it.’* 

“Good,” said Khsu, in a low tone, and, bending her head. Jett her father's 
room. 

Nothing could bo more awfully solitary than the Tfoch Joch, the 
uncultivated levels amid the peaks, where the sheep can in the 
summer months find a scanty living, and where the only human 
beings are the Bchnalser herdsmen, “ half-wild follows, clothed in 
skins,” who live miles apart in little stone huts. Here it is that 
Elan is condemned to live, hor only companions being hep vulture 
und her Hock, her only intercourse with the world being through j 
t«he herd-boy, who, ns the weeks go by, brings her a pittance of • 
Iboi Tier father sends to know if she will obey him now j her , 


only answer is that she would sooner be torn to pieces by her 
vulture. In manifold ways tb« silence and remoteness of the 
place arc itillueucing her. Sometimes 41 a nameless longing seized' 
the girl for tho fuiuiliar meadow b of heT home, widen were 
gradually veiled from her eight by the peaceful shades of evening.* 
Sometimes, in the moonlight, 

The mountain tups stared at her In hostility, because she dared to watch 
tlieir uooiurn:il doings. Tt appealed an if it were only since her arrival that 
they had become mi etill nmt peaceful, like a company discussing some 
secret plot, who suddenly become silent when u stranger comes among 
them. 

Sometimes the freedom of tho place is what inspires her; she feels 
like a queen cm her solitary throne, a ruler in the silent, boundless 
kingdom which hor eye overlooks; 44 so that at length she gazed 
with compassionate contempt from the heights above at tho 
ignoble rave below, who gained their daily broad by bargaining and 
calculating, and a secret aversion replaced her former longing for 
homo.” Sometimes she boos visions and dreams dreams; dreams 
that she literally becomes tho child of the mountain, and is 
adopted a> a sister by tho “ Selige.n Eraiileiu,” tho awful beings 
with which tho imagination of the bimple peasantry has peopled 
the hollows of the hills. Sometimes, hpwever, ana most often, 
slu* dwells in thought upon tho strong and brilliant croature for 
whom, without his knowledge, she is suffering this exile —Bear- 
Josvph, “ tho St. George of her dreams,” wliobu equal is no girl in 
the Tyrul but herself. 

We will not follow Elaa through all her after troubles, for tho 
story is so short, that no leader cun have any excuse for 
skipping, or cun want another hand to fill in for him the details of 
the. plot. Elsa descend* to find all changed lit home.; her old 
nurse Luckard dismissed and dead, her tilth or disabled by lame¬ 
ness, »ml Yincrui, her hated suitor, nll-powerlul with him, and 
directing the whole establishment. The new servants insult her, 
and she is driven by the sight of a piece of brutality on Vincent's 
part to un outburst of violence so lrantic that she lnw to flee bor 
father's bouse ami wander about the country, she and her vulture 
seeking for a home. Naturally, folk look askance at her for hor 
companion's sake, and lor the lit•rcuiiesa which adversity and others’ 
cruelly have stamped upon her beautiful face. Tho priest of 
lleilig Kreuz himself, fair example of the noble typo that has 
charmed poets and novelists from the da)a of the “pome persoun 
of a loun,” dares not shelter hor; mid sho finds no rest until sho 
falls half-dead at tho door of the Klutzes house in the Hoien 
Jlof, “tho highest inhabited spot in all Tyrol.*’ The pathetic 
little kne-slory that follows is most delicately bketched, and wo 
will unt. spoil it by telling it again. It is enough that Elsa is 
faithful to her one passion, and escapes from lhu wooing of tho 
honest Benedict Klutz, whom she respects and likes as a brother, 
to tho hut on the liock Joch, when tho spring has come again. 
Hero sho remains tho summer through, and in the winter finds 
some shelter in sen ice in the further valley, tar from the home 
that she has learnt to hate. 

It is while aho is in hor mountain hut that the plot thickens. 
With grout art tho author contrives a mooting between hor and 
Joseph, just bo lore hor lather's dentil frees and enriches hor. Hut, 
not to meutiou a violent incident of tho mooting which is best 
read iu tho story itself, an element el strife is introduced in tho 
person of another girl, Aim, thu maidservant at tho “ 1 <amb ” inn, 
whom Joseph is escorting over the mountain, it is with tho re¬ 
late ms of these throe that tho rest of tho hook is occupied. Vulture 
Elh, now that she has become Iliichstbauorin, rich, courted, and 
important, is almost maddened with the thought of her Joseph, 
about whoso new exploits all tho world is talking, throwing him¬ 
self away on a maidservant. She \ents her anger on all uround 
hor; if sho cannot bo loved, she will be feared und hated; sho 
rejects with scorn all her suitors—nay, she conquer* them in fair 
fight, for she has openly given notice that he who cau force ft kiss 
from her shall marry her, but none arc strong enough to do it. 
Sho wanders among the lulls tho whole night long, and .returns to 
deck kers&lf out iu finery which no other peasant can rival. Sho is 
inflexibly severe upon the peasant vices of her servants; she has 
dismissal or chastisement in store for any that is guilty of drunken¬ 
ness, dishonesty, cruelty, or light conduct. And all the while sho 
broods over her disappointment till, at tho procession on Corpus 
(Jkristi Dny, she publicly insults A fra, her rival, mid forces Joseph 
tu plan a revenge. 

The revenge and its consequences occupy tho last chapters 
of tho book. How a trap is laid for Elsa, bow sho foils 
into it smiling, how aho is affronted as publicly as she had 
nlliunted Afra; her w ild outburst of passion, hor vehement 
repentance, her .thrilling rescue of Joseph from the death to 
w hich she Jims devoted him, tho clearing-up of th© Afra mystery, 
and tho romantic end of all, wo will not spoil our readers’ 
appetite by tcllibg. Hero is one piece only, which, while it does 
not tell too much of the aton, is a good example of the author’s 
power. Joseph has asked Elsa to go with him to a douce—an act 
equivalent in tho Tyrol to un offer of marriage—and iu order to 
avenge Afra he has vowed to gain the kiss that none of her suitors 
has gaiuod before. He has asked her for tho kiss in the presence 
of all the people; she struggles for a moment between love and 
modest embarrassment. At last;— 

She rai*«pil her fair face to him, and fata eyes rested for a second ou tho 
fVe»li quivering lips offered to him; then lie pushed her back gently, and 
wtid, in a low voice, “ No, not no; no good hunter shoots his prey except on 
foot or in the air. I said that to you once before. 1 will win it Kriim you 
in isifr tight, 1 won't take it as a gift; and if X were a girl like you, 1 would 
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not hold mynelf so cheap. Defend votmelf, Elsa, and don't let me oft 0101*0 
cosily than you did the others; or ehuiw would be no honour for mo." 

A scarlet ’flush of nhainu wits diffused over Elsa'a fncu: she would gladly 
have sunk into tbo eortli, Had she ro entirely forgotten what was aim to 
herself that her suitor must remind her of it ? A. glare seemed to dazzle 
her eyes. Suddenly«drawing herself up to her full height, alw measured 
Joseph with hlaaingeyes. “ All light," cried 6h«, M let It he so. l«*u ahnll 
also learn what Vulture Elly is. Now, try whether you con win u hi»s 
from her!” 

She felt choking; she tore off her nook-handkerchief, and stood there In 
her silver-hrned velvet bodice and wlilte cambric sleeves, while Josephs 
eye-} were fixed with admiration on her beauty. “ You arc beautiful—tin 
beautiful as you arc vindictive,” muttered he, as he sprang on her like a 
limiter on his prey, whom liu intends to stab with his enutcuu </« chassis, 
seizing her round tlio nock; but ho little knew Vulture Elly. B llh one 
powerful effort *hu was free, and a malicious burst of laughter ensued from 
all those who had formerly fared no bettor thut made Joseph frautir. Ho 
seized the girl round llie waist with an iron grasp, but sno nave him so 
well aimed a blow that hi* involuntarily drew back ; fresh peals of laughter! 
Itv this blow, the effects of which she know, she had always defended her¬ 
self against every host do attack. Joseph, however, dissembled 1 m pain, and 
with redoubled furv seized the girl’s arms with both his hands to try to 
approach her lips, but In an instant she bent to one side, while a breathless 
struggle ensued amid au ominous silence, only interrupted by a curse froui 
Jo.scpli. The girl twisted like a snake, so that he could not reach her mouth. 
Three times he bore her to tbo ground, aud three times she sprang up again, 
lie lifted her in bis arun, but her movements were so rapid he cmild not 
touch her lips. Elsa’s firm cambric sleeves were torn, and her silver neck¬ 
lace was broken to bits. It no longer looked like a love struggle, but rather 
a struggle for life or death. Suddenly she got free, but ho pursued and om-ti 
more seized her In his arms in a passionate embrace. Then, when she felt 
Ids heart beating against hers, and his breath on her cheek, ull power of re¬ 
sistance left her, and sinking on her knees before him, overpowered by shame 
and Jove, she said, 1 am yours! " 

It must not of courso bo expected that all the scenes in the story 
are as exciting as this; but they lire all as full of life and swing. 
This “ German peasant romance” is a delightful story, well written 
and well translated. Throughout it is racy of the soil; it is lull 
of lli« spirit of the mountains and of those remote valleys into 
which we wander in the summer-time, but into whoso real life 
so few of us can outer. If the story fails of reaching quite the first 
rauk, if it is not to be reckoned aide by side with La Petite, I'advttc 
and Silas Marntr, it still ought to be put high among tales of pea¬ 
sant life. Mine, von llillem has not the subtlety or tin*, supreme 
style of the greatest novelists, but she has seized a genuine cha¬ 
racter and brought it to 11s fresh from the mountains, simple, pas¬ 
sionate, \iv>lcnt, childlike in its waywardness, and yet desperate ih 
its intensity, and has presented it w ith success. 


TIIE EARLS OF MIDDLETON.* 

A S will be observed from its title, the author of this tolume liris 
eot herself a double tusk. .Besides writing the Lives of the 
two Burls of Middleton, she bus undertaken to give a brief accouui 
of the Middleton family in general. Neither Principal Alexander 
Middleton himself, however, whoso reverend urudciiiicul liguro Hite 
in a ghostlike way through the volume at large, nor any of his de¬ 
scendants, unless it be 1 .old Barluim, who was First Lord of the 
Admiralty under Mr. Pitt, to auy appreciable degree influenced the 
destinies of Grefit Britain. To l^ord Barham Mbs Uisroe asrigi is 
n share, in a roundabout soil of way, in the laurels of Trafalgar, 
lie provided Nelson “ with more vessels thun he had demanded ic- 
uecessary. To the reliance of the latter,” (the comma confuses us, 
but wo think wo ace vvbut is mount) “on receiving the succours 
promised, the glorious battle of Trafalgar may, indeed, in 
u great measure be attributed.” Ho this as it may, nnv 
student specially interested in the Middleton pedigree before and 
after Alexander, the brother of the first Karl, will find in tliii* 
book what bo requires. But tracing pedigrees is one thing, aud 
writing biography is another. Not every subject lends itself to a 
biography, and not every method of treatment ensures success in 
a biographer. In neither of the Burls of Middleton personally was 
there anything great or attractive, or distinctively interesting. The 
one was a courso soldier, fond of gain, and in las latter duys foud 
of drink, in whose services there was nothing extraordinarily bril¬ 
liant, and in whose character there was nothing manifestly noble, 
though his political change or changes may admit of very easy ex¬ 
planation. The other was a man of education, and of a certain 
amount of political sagacity, who served a fallen cause unselfishly 
(for we disregard the scandal to which we shall refer below), but 
was of no really important use to that or to any other cause, lij 
the case of tho latter we have abundant materials by which to 
gauge the measure of his capacity; but of his personal character wo 
hardly know enough to enable us to understand him as a man. Ju 
the caso of tho former wo have hardly any materials of a personal 
kind, except such os a stray letter nr a passing notice by Mr. 
Pepys supply. The Karls of Middleton are therefore chiefly 
interesting on account of the transactions in which they played 
more or less conspicuous parts. But to compress au account 
of these transactions into a biographical framework is a task of 
great difficulty, and in the present instance was perhaps hardly 
worth attempting. In endeavouring to perform it Miss Biscoo 
has shown a good deal of industry, oho has read a good 
many historical works. and collections, which she freely 
cites, without inquiring into their general character or special 
adequacy ; llume, Smollett, or Oldmixon seem to serve any turn, 
though many other works have been consulted. Macaulay is 
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baldly at all referred to, though his character of the second Earl 
of Middleton really sums up most that can be said of Mm. Some¬ 
times a “ search in the Records " appears to havebeea instituted. 
Of footnotes Miss Biscoe is the reverse of chary; indeed we could 
have spared a few of these, such as the elucidation of tUe term 
Covenanters, or the not very exhaustive extract from “ Boeton* 
about “ Prior the poet.” In general, however, wo give all credit 
to the author for the trouble Am hus taken; and only, regret 
that she should have been at such pains to make a book out of 
what, unices under very exceptional treatment, was better suited 
for a contribution to a dictionary of British biography. 

It iiiuv bo worth while, in illustration of this opinion, to run 
more rapidly than Miss Biscoe through the lives of the two Earls of 
Middleton. The elder, John, began his military life, which was 
the basis of his fortunes, as a pikeman in Hepburn's rugiment, 
which was, says Miss Biscoo, “ sent to France." This is a rather 
vague notice of tho regiment in the French servieo composed of 
old .Scottish companies, of which Hepburn had assumed tho com¬ 
mand in 1633, and of which some account is given (with a refer¬ 
ence to Middleton) in Mr. James Graut’B well-known Memoirs 
of tlmt renowned adventurer. Hepburn, like Leslie, was a 
soldier of tho Thirty Years’ War, and the days of soldiers of 
fort 11110 wore not yet at an end. But Middleton's campaigns were 
to be fought on his native soil; and already iu 1638, when a lad 
of eighteen, he found himself hack in Scotland, whither all Scottish 
officers serving abroad had been recalled by the Covenanters. 
Montrose was at the bond of their forces, his device at this time 
being “ For Religion, the Covenant, and the Oountrie,” while his 
soldiers wore “ane blue ribbin . . . which they called the 
Coetnanlvn liibhtn" iu 41 despyte and derision ” of “ the IkruaU 
Jlihbhi , of nno reid flesh culler,' " worn by some of the loyalists. 
But tho treaty of Berwick soon intervened; Montrose disbanded 
his forces and went over to tho side of King* Charlesand 
Middleton for a time withdrew into private life and married a 
wife, whose Christian name, Grizel, Miss Biscoe justly remarks, 
should be pronounced with the accent on the second syllable. In 
1642, however, Middleton entered the service of the English 
Parliament and took an active part iu the campaign of tho follow¬ 
ing year. 'When deprived of hi* commission by the Self-Denying 
Ordinance, ho (1645) obtained a command in the Scotch army 
operating against the now Royalist Montrose. This appears to have 
been the most brilliant pari of his military career; Montrose was 
obliged to quit tho country, and after tho King's surrender 
Middleton, or rather olio of his officers, succeeded in effecting the 
capture of llimtlv. It is clear that us a coinmnudur Middleton fell 
short iu .nothing of tlm ferocity of the wont types of his age, 
burning cattles, and in particular never sparing the life of an Irish¬ 
man. Times- were destined to change before 1654, when we find 
llyde writing to Nicholas:—“ Ask Middleton if lie will have two 
iir* three Irish priests with him to carry on correspondence with 
Ireland.'’ 

Tho difficulties of Middleton's biography begin with tho per¬ 
plexed and perplexing period of Scotch polities which ensued after 
iho surrender of King Charles, and during tho final struggles of 
the Presbyterians in England to recover power out of the hands of 
the Independents. Mbs Biscoo distinguishes three Scotch parties 
ul this time—tho Royalists pure and simple, the rigid Covenanters, 
and the Moderates, who bought to reconcile tho interests of tho 
King with those of tho Covenant, Among th« last-named she 
clut^r-s Middleton, and seems to defend him against Whitelocke’s 
charge of double inconsistency or tergiversation accordingly. That 
Middleton acted with considerable canniness, more especially at 
tho time of Montrose's lauding, is clear; but wo are afraid that 
there cun be no doubt as to one of tho motives which, to all intents 
and purposes, made him a supporter of wlmt Mr. Carlyle, speaking 
of tho situation of parties at a later date (1650), calls the h Malig¬ 
nant or Royalist extreme.'’ Tho royal charter of Juno 29, 1648, 
which conferred upon Middleton tho barony of Feltercaivn (p. 42 i 
might have helped to clear Miss Iliscoe a doubts (p. 44) os ti> 
Middleton’s “ exact reasons for turning Royalist.” Charles II., it 
is known, came to Scotland as a covenanted King, so that Middle- 
tons principles (if any) wero exposed to no trial in the services he 
devoted to the new sovereign, lie was taken prisoner at Wor¬ 
cester, but, fortunately for himself, contrived to escape from his 
irnpriswimuml in tho Tower. For Cromwell is said to havo 
“ thirsted - ’ for his blood; nud it must be allowed that (like Crom¬ 
well himself) Middleton had interpreted the Self-denying Ordinance 
in no very self-denying spirit. 

Tho expedition which Middleton, after many difficulties, the 
chief of which was the peace between tho United Provinces and 
England, contrived to carry o\er to Scotland in 1654 was defeated 
by Monk, it was hopeless from the first; and an amusing letter 
from Captain M., conjectured to he Charles Middleton, afterwards 
the second Earl, illustrates some of tho causes of the failure. 
“Mr. Presbyter” failed to show all tho enthusiasm to which it 
was hoped to move him; tho nobility and gentry, “ descended of 
no bastard aery,” who had joined the army, fell to quarrelling and 
duelling, and among tho soldiery there was desertion, which 
Middleton is staled to have suppressed by the horrible punishment 
of decimation. Though Mona had set a price on hia head, he 
escaped to the Continent, aud his military career was now at, an 
end. Miss Biscoe at this point draws a broad line ol demarcation 
between the two ports of Middleton's enreur, the fetter Wd * of 
which was overshadowed by a vice “of which we have as yet 
heard no complaints "—namely, that of excessive drinking. Tho 
Furl (he had keen raised to this- dignity in 1636 by the exiled 
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King) in vain attempted in the (probably congenial) locality of 
Danzig to raise men and money for a new Scottish expedition, but 
it <vuue to nothing, and be remained abroad till the Restoration. 

The account of Middleton's proceedings as High Commis¬ 
sioner in Scotland is the least satisfactory part of this bio¬ 
graphical sketch. “IIo was throughout thi> greater part of his 
time intoxicated,” and it is therefore “ no marvel that many of his 
acts were arbitrary, and ofton outrageously absurd.*’ We agree 
that, liardly any terms of condemnation can be too strong for the 
intolerance and impolicy of the system of government, pursued by 
the High Commissioner and bis Council j but it should bo remem¬ 
bered that the Scottish Parliament v. as, if any thing, more Royalist 
than the representatives of the Crown ; and Miss liisrou herself, 
in het rather perfunctory account of the Rescissory Act, has shown 
that Clarendon, who was very sober, insisted upon maintaining n 
measure devised by Middleton when he and his friends wore, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, very drunk, Win n Middleton was finally 
overthrown by Lauderdale, ho had Ike support- to the last of 
Clarendon, and of his old adversary Albemarle. The whole of 
this part of his life, if carefully examined, would liitvo formed a 
most interesting passage of history; Misa Biecoo 1 ms, however, 
treated it with exceeding slightness. 

After thin we catch glimpses of Middleton chiefly through 
Pepys, who thought him “ a shrewd man, but a drinking man/’ 
und wno stales, in his own inimitable way - 


of the latter, should have been maligned, even if ho professed to 
havo boon moved to hie conversion by the appearance of King 
James after death in a vision. After hie conversionno withdrew from 
the Court for a year, portly to study Catholic theology in a convent, 
partly because he justly thought that “ his continuing in office 
would give offence to Protestants,” i.e. Protestant Jacobites “in 
England.” After his return he resumed his activity, apparently 
still adhering to a moderate course of policy. In the attempt of 
1708 his two eons were taken prisoners, and there was no¬ 
thing in Iho course of public affairs to console him for this 
great private misfortune. The advent of the Tories to power 
unco mom raised the spirits of the Court of St. Germains, 
whose hopefulness had never deserted it altogether, and 
which continued to view things ihrough the glasses of self- 
delusion. Marlborough had always seemed a possible Monk, and 
so in truth he wus, only that “ the Hamburg merchant” would at 
no time have engaged in any speculation without better securities 
than “ Mr. Smith ” was ahlo to offer. Now, a Government from 
which even moro might bo expected appeared to bo in power, but 
they likewise preferred a dilatory policy to tlmt which Middleton 
recommended m a passage w hich* we may <junto as an example, if not 
of hi* epistolary wit, at all events of his fair political foresight 

Tin- greatfft f.h(mld take t vamplw by Omwiw to malic use of their time ; 
tlm n(s«i ot lluj inost Fortunate L not lived, und just, now the crocked bully of 
tlu* ag<* Iiuh Im.hu si'vm-ly banged for Ins |>resiunptiori. 


it pleased me to observe how some men inny by age coim* tri know nmrii, 
and yet through their drinking mid other pleasure:, render tlmiiselMM nut 
very considerable. 

The fallen statesman was in some mcitsurc restored to the Royal 
favour, receiving tlio commatid at Hoohc.-lcr, and tluii perhaps 
being in oart responsible for the most notorious national disgrace 
of King Charles II.’s reign, and bring finally appointed t-> the j 
governorship of Tungicra. After much vexing the soul of Mr. 
IVpys in reaped to this post, he repaired to it ut last. Rut he did 
Hot long enjoy its sweets, such as Limy were; for, ill 1673, ho fell 
4 uwn a staircase in a drunken lit. mul alter that, drank no more. 
m Lend Middleton’s career,” moralize* life biographer, *• is but. one 
out of many exumplos of oppvrtunities lost and tulmts wasted 
through habits of intemperance.” 

Charles, second Earl of Middielom there sterna no doubt ns lo bis 
Christian name, though, oddly enough, he was out In wed ui.der the 
mnifi of Juhn^, is, upon tho whole, iudUpuLably a more .itlrurtiu* per- 
&nui)gc tliftn hie father. Hr* was swarthy of Inn , like the King hi* 
master, whom he is said to have likewise re > -. bled in his “ guy 
and lively manners, embellished with wit." Ol this latter quality 
Miss Biscoe is, however, unable to give any specimen lie .-ode,- tie 
stock story about the priest, which -lio quoLi:** from OMiuixoi , and 
which Macaulay quoins from Jlurm-t.. Elsewhere we are informed, 
on tho authority of Maepherson, that Middleton “was a man of 
liumnur and some learning, and lie sometimes threw a mixture of 
both into bis letters on the most serious subjects.” But in the 
numerous letters extracted by Miss Bi*o<ie from iMaeplw raous col¬ 
lection, which, in fact, form the staple of ihri second biography, 
there is hardly anything really characteristic in these directions. 
Lord Middletons manner in some of his despatches 113 Secretary of 
State to the exiled King reaembk* that of diplomatists who have 
probably always abounded at the minor Courts of Eumpo, and have 
sometimes found their way to positions in the proabu-. 11 is argu¬ 
ments evidently strike Inin as extremely ole*vor, and he thence 
concludes that they will have f*ffect with others. It is true that 
the Ministers 01 King James II. und his successor at St. Germains 
had little but words on which to fall back, whether tlnir aim was 
to move their friends in England or their friend at Versailles. But 
one seems to understand the weakness of their peril ion when one 
reads such a letter as that of Middelion to Bcnumht (Jimunry 24, 
1695L in which ho insists upon the f ,lc f that llu* loyal addre*.si-s 
presented by tho Parliament to William oiler a very rirong imd a. 
very useful proof of tho existence of a party opposed to him. 

Xu this biography, as in tho companion sketch, the author has not 
always seized with sufficient force upon its chief points of interest. 
It was unnecessary to give ho many Jcttrrsnt length, while ii would 
have been useful to illustrate with greater fulnct-s the chief phases 
of Middleton's personal activity ns a politician. Ilia cureer before 
The final flight of King .lames 11 . from England was credit¬ 
able to himself; fur, though lie. loyally adhered to his sovereign in 
good and in tsul fortune, bis voice was nlwaja for moderate 
^ounflela, and he did not comfencond to the surest, means of securing 
thefubiGSA of the Royal favour. When tin* crisis eaino, he did his 

S fc'ffexsuade James to weathor it, although, os vye read in Iho 
riJWlXstatement, cited by (’hake, ho in the end owned there 
bo-uo safety fur him to stay. When ho afterwards followed 
the King to France, it whs us tho representative of that party 
among the Jacobites to moot whose views James issued a deelnm- 
:«iou calculated to conciliate his Eroteatont supporters at homo. 

as Macaulay has shown at groat length, this laudable effort 
proved an utter failure; and though King William himself had 
been, sorely troubled with fears as to the influence of so capable a 
man as Middleton upon the counsels of King James, his endeavours 
proved as futile ns those of his rival Molfort, After James II.’s 


4 eath, Middleton became a Roman Catholic, n step which it is simply 
.absurd to attribute to unworthy motive?, though the Whig histo- 
riau Oldmixon charitably suggests a desire for tlte recovery of a 
the French Crown, and St. Simon n hope to regain 
v *b* confidence of Queen Mary Beatride. Converts have at all 
tho victwqi of cal tunny; bat it is hard that Middleton, 
■ImiMltyMr ytidaed to the wishes of King James during the life 


I Tho crisis of Queen A line’s death came and took the Tories by sur¬ 
prise, as Middletou had feared. Shortly before, with a view pro- 
J hahlv ul being no obstacle in the way of the adherence of I J rotostant 
Jnenbito* to tho cause of tho l’r« tender, ho bail again withdrawn 
from office. When lie returned to St. Germains, it wan merely 
in the position of the ()ui:»*n’s Great (’huiubcrlain. He died, not 
long ai'lrr Queen Mary Beatrice herself, in the year 1719. His 
two sons died sometime after without issue; hut daughters—at 
least, two of them, nun heiug tlm Countess d»s la Rocha, cele¬ 
brated as In hell? Middleton—survived to a later period of the 
century. 

As we recently took occasion to olh.crve, a history of Jacobitism 
in v\ hieh a connected xie.w should be. taken of its military expedi¬ 
tions, its intrigues at home, and its diplomacy abroad, still remains 
to be written. In such a history the name of the second Earl of 
Middleton will hold a conspicuous place as that of one of tho most 
devoted, ns lu* was indisputably one of the most intelligent, servants 
of I lie SUnirts. Mbs J 4 iecot.*‘* t-koieh help* to show the nature of 
some of the materials at hand ; and if she has made no very striking 
use of llu.m, her biography of the *« i i:ond Earl of M iddleton may 
prove of service in the eventual execution of such a project. 


TWO NEW NOVELS.* 

M ILS. GADELL has everything to learn in Iho technical 
manipulation of a story; v ot, paradoxical c» it may seem, Ida 
(raccn is by no means u failure. It is not u fniluro, IJCCttUse, 
wniUm with u deliuite psychological inter lion well preserved ami 
clearly display 1 d, it is evidently a hook of personal experience, and 
ihcrefort* true 1o nature in the mein facts and the central conduct 
of the story, with personages neither hinciful nor exaggerated. If 
the character of the bcrniuu herself is too composite, too subtle, 
for auv but a mastcr-liand to be able to draw it with perfect satis- 
iactoniict-*, if the details ut times eecapc iu becauseof the uncertain 
touch of a novice, wc know all through ut what the author in 
aiming ; und ho far vvo led grateful that, unlike many of the uovel- 
vv riling hibo, she aims at anything at all beyond filling her allotted 
space with tho requisite numlxir of words. Again, if there is nothing 
very new in the plot—being simply the history of a young wife’s 
struggle between love and duty—it is one which is as everlasting 
us human life itself, and which may Ik*, made interesting or re¬ 
pulsive according to tho manner in 'which it is treated. In the 
hands of some it has been a peg on which to hang scenes of more 
or less buggeativo immorality; but, wo must acquit the author 
of anything approaching to licentiousness, even in the scene 
on the house-top wherein tho action culminates, and the heroine 
has to decido whether she will listen to love and Hugh Liu- 
wood or keep to her husband and her honour. Whatever 
risk there may bo in the subject, it has been avoided by the tact 
of a delicate imagination rather than with tho craft of artistic 
proficiency; and as we think that truthfulness in drawing and a 
delicate imagination go far towards making a good novelist, wb 
believe tluii, if Mr?. Cadell will study her art as an art, and 
learn how to handle her materials with tocbnicai skill, she 
will make a very good writer of novels as times go, and 
novels of a kind which, judging from the specimen before us, 
we should expect would be always pure iu treatment and healthy 
in tone. Naturally, her prominent failure is in a want of 
dramatic continuity. A novel may ho likened to a growth where 
each preceding part is of vital importance to that which follows; 
or to a mosaic where everything fits so perfectly one with the 
other, that nothing could be token away vviti 1 out destroying the har¬ 
mony and completeness of the whole. Hennas which lead to nothing, 
and chapters which might be cut out bodily without the slightest 
damage to the sense of the stoty, are among the most usual mistakes 
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of notioM. Wo may add to those the habit of telling the story 
rather than letting it transact itself; and the kind of shaky grammar 
which is represented by the persistent absence of relative pronouns 

it. _!__j __t ___ .1 >_ It JVrt*_ 1. 


Bat if, underneath all these roughnesses and 'weaknesses of 
immaturity, we can discern marks of latent power ? we are justified 
'in dealing gently with a first attempt and in hoping better things 
for a second. 

There is a keen sense of humour nt the beginning of this book, 
in that part where the Bygrave family are spoken of; and we only 
regret that" the boys ” slip out of the story so soon and bo entirely. 
Good fun might have boon made of them, more especially of Jack, 
the eldest, whoso “rather mongrel education” accrued to have 
every quality but tho ono of definiteness. We will give his 
portrait in Mrs. Oadell’s own words:— 

He hud a scientific turn, was clever arid absent, much given to Ixvtk*, and 
wild about birds, beasts, und llshes. His knowledge of French and Herman 
stood him in good stead. Ho could read up his subjects in other languages 
than his own, and better still, was able to make acquaintance with foreign 
Savons. He was becoming known in the college ns a boy who would tlo 
something, no one quite knew what, ami was well thought, of by ihe pro¬ 
fessors, who were glud of Mich a recruit for s»*iwuce, though they \^ouM have j 
hem better pleased with a little more deilnitencBs of aim. JIc had at first ! 
lived with an old aunt of his mother'a; but that was given up, as ho 1 
worried her almost equally with his work and his play. His specimens and Ilia ■ 
musty books were only a degree hiss trying thau bis tobacco ami his very 1 
miscellaneous acquaintance. Old Aunt Bridget was not a little thankful 
when at last he went into lodgings, though she did all in her power to ; 
prevent the step. i 

“ How that boy is ever to make liis living I cannot see,” alio would say. 1 
“This is what comes of bringing up children in outlandish iureigu places. 
If he had been sent to Winchester, like hisfuther, he would have been 
at Oxford by now, aud in a lair way to make a worthy clergyman in the. 
course of time.*’ 

Hut Jack would certainly not make a worthy clergyman, and was likely to 
Ik* h trouble to bis friends for .some time to come ; and when his mother, on her , 
arrival in London in the April of this year, had seen him for the Jiral time, 
she felt her heart sink, lie bad left her a haunt, bright. .^ huoMioy, with a 
half formed infantum of becoming a doctor ; she found him no longer smart, \ 
but tail and wetsdv ; Mill bright enough, but woefully conceited. 11 a j 
HKimed to irnvu pinned ftoiu her band, never to return; and when the 
mother thought shu was going fa put him out Into the world with a very 
vague notion a» to how n was to bo done, she found that ho luul already 
entered into a world of his own, whore she was nothing. 

Further on we road that Mrs. Bygmvo “ had a floating dread that*, 
sooner or later, her eldest son would bo found keeping a 
menagerie.” Herbert, tho second non, who ia to cram for tho 
army, is found to “require some months of English life, before ho 
would havo sufficiently unlearnt hia foreign mannere and foreign 
ways In mix pleasantly with boys of hia own standing while the 
third boy “was to go to Rugby, and become, if possible, an 
English boy again.” “Altor spending all these years making 
foreigners of her sons,” says Mrs. Cadell, speaking of the mother. 
Mrs. By grave, “ she begun to doubt if eho luid not better havo left 
that undone. Jacks miud hsul become German, Herbert was very 
French, she was determined her youngest boy should be. Kiiglish.'* 
All this ia very good and graphic, and we wish that wo had 
more of it; but this is all that we hoc of the younger two, 
and almost all that we see of the eldest; und tho little that is 
presented to us of this last is not much to tho purpose, uur in 
any way helpful to the book. The description of Ida too, if a 
Jittlo vague, has ono good expression—the “puppy clumsiness 
of her ago;” but wu ure rather in a fog between her inner 
childishness aud outer manner of womuulineas, and do not see 
exactly the personality sought to bo presented to us. Though mo 
little is suid of Mrs. Bygmve, Ida’s mother, she is a more vivid 
personation than the heroine herself; and matters do not mend in 
this respect as tho story gue.$ on. Is not tho husband loo, Arthur 
Craven, a little too cold? As the adoring husband of a very 
young and very childish wife, he strikes us as being both dull 
and chilly. We know that, it is not in the nature of things 
for husbands to continue lovers; and life at fovev-lieat would soon 
put an end to itself; still there is the golden mean which is by no 
moans a despicable thing, and wo wish that tho author had. bit 
it inoro exactly in her diameter of Colonel Craven. In the end, 
however, ho atones for his former flatness, and proves the sterling 
quality of tho metal of which he is made; while Ida, in hur turn, 
atones for her porilous weakness by the honesty with which she 
confesses herself to her husband, and the loyalty with which she 
sets her young face once more to her duty. We are glad that tho 
story ends well for all concerned; suvo indeed tho Mussulman 
friend of Colonel Craven, Saadut Khan. Wo snpposo there always 
must bo a sacrifice, oven in tho least morbid hook, by which tho 
rest aro mode happy; hut we do not see why poor Saadul should 
have boon killed, and we should have liked lt> see more of 
him. The slight indication given of his character in his Oriental 
distrust of Ida and bin patriotic (?) disinclination to side with bis 
British friend are good so far tvs they go; but tho v do not go far 
enough. In her next book Mrs. Cadell might utilize the Eastern 
knowledge which she manifestly possesses, and so give both fresh¬ 
ness and piquancy to her pages. We truBt, however, that she will 
not publish another novel until she has studied tho construction 
and method of narration of some of our best models, and developed 
more perfectly her own possibilities of smartness and character- 
drawing* 

Tho author of Mm Molly has odd ideas on somo matters. “ A 
long low room, a fire blazing on tho hearth, which cast a comfort¬ 
able rod glare on all m ound, more comfortable than ever after ono 
glance at the grey, wintry sky outside , 9 may be pretty os the comer 
of a picture, but can scarcely be called any oners “ surroundings ”; 


and when we find, in the very first , page, a sentence , in which m 
nominative case figures without a verb, we expect to see sBpsbod 
writing matched by slipshod thinking. A writer who speaks , of 
a lake nearly a nule long, with little islands at intervals, but no¬ 
where “ deep enough to be dangerOup,” has certainly not studied 
that part of her subject which -deals with nature and statural 
phenomena; and things are still worse when we come to “ different 
I to,” “ as to who should go with who,” “ either of you were,” “ it 
| was us,” and the like. Wo do not think that we aro too exacting 
| when we ask for accuracy of description and correctness of grammar 
t from the ladies and gentlemen who undertake* to amuse and in* 

| struct us by means of fictitious sorrows and imaginary joys. 

The story of Mm Molly is very slight. It ia merely the love 
affair of the heroine, who gives her name to the book, anu a certain • 
Hex or Reginald Burnaby, the first man who has known how to 
fix her roving fancy or subdue her high spirit. Hitherto she has 
been notorious chiefly as an incorrigible fort, who subjects herself 
to passionate kisses and despairing wailings from the men whom 
she has cajoled aud rejected; but when she saw Captain Burnaby 
she owns her master, and in so doing acts only as many of her sex 
had done before her:— 

A big, broad-shouldered man, tuo broad-sheuktated almost, some people 
said, for tbe small, beautiful-shaded k*ad that li« carried so proudly—that 
bnuitiful-sha]>eil head bring one of hi* few good points, for ne was not at 
all a hnnd$oiiiM mau, at Imsi n»t in th« ordinary acceptation of this term, 
as bo had not ft single good feature in hia face,excepting the dark eyoa that 
were so like bis sisfarN. But there ws?. something about him that went 
further with women than mere lookH—at least m may he supposed, ea it we* 
not oiten that lie sot himself down to any siege but, however it might be 
prolonged, in the end ho rose up victorious. Mot that lie Was at all eon- 
ee.ited,*hr in any way given to boasting of hw conquests, only that such wag 
the feet t though, perlmns, it does uot say much for the sense of his 
victims that it wa* so. Perhaps it was his strength, fer women like to feel 
themselves conquered physically as well as morally. 

Tbe course of the true love, however, which springs up between 
these two people is destined to run in a very mounuul kind of 
1 way for some time, for Captain Burnaby has a quarrel and a. 

I stand-up fight with a brother officer, who h somehow killed in 
the scuffle, aud be is sentenced to live years* imprisonment for 
manslaughter. After one or two heartrending scenes between 
the lovers in prison—whero tbov aro allowed to meet and kiss' 
each other os in the good old-fashioned times, all to themselves 
quite comfortably in the cell, with no thought of that uncom¬ 
fortable division between the grated compartments where a warder 
stands to sec that, no tricks aro played—Rex goes off to fulfil hia 
term, and Miss Molly goes home to be ill and miserable. Nothing 
lisppens during the five years, savo the marriage of Miss Molly» 
twin-sister Genie, and tho death in the Crimean war of a former 
victim, one Mr. AVinwiek, a man who kisses Miss Molly with very 
inconvenient passion when he has helped her down from the third 
&tep of iho library bidder on the top of which she was perched 
when ho comes into the room to bid her good-bye after her re¬ 
jection of his oiler. And after the term of imprisonment the 
notion is as simple as it was before, comprised as it is in these three 
farts, that Ilex takes refuge in his brothers house—the brother 
being the penultimate cause of the fatal squabble which ended in 
0 a plain whites death and Captain Burnaby's ruin; that Miss 
Molly, hearing of this, goes to the house with her mother and 
again offers him herself and her love; and that, after tho proper 
hesitation and chivalrous coquetting with his happiness due from 
the gentleman, the lady's devotion and persistence win the day, 
and Miss Molly’s love conquers Reginald Burnaby’s reluctance. 

"Wo have no moral objection to urge against Mm Molly. It is a 
silly little story, hut an innocent one; if we except tho heroine** 
adventures into the domain of reckless flirting and unauthorized 
kissing, which we confess wo do not like. But, if harmless, it is a 
book without life-likeness or tho ring of truth in it anywhere; a 
phantasmal kind of thing throughout, drawn from fancy models 
and fancy circumstance's, not from real life in any way, and than 
falling into tho category of those (cable absurdities which havo no 
abiding place in literature because their.roots ore not infect or 
truth. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

M ORE than ono memoir of “ Stonewall ” Jackson # has been 
published during the. thirteen years that have elapsed since 
his (li ftlli; but wo do not think that any of them has been better 
executed, give, a truer picture of the great Confederate' hhro, 
tJmw* a clearer iusight into Iris extraordinary character, which Wat 
pnuly displayed and partly concealed by certain outward eccentri¬ 
cities, than the ono now published by 3 Ir. J. E. Cooke, a member 
of General Stuart’s Stall*, and therefore brought into frequent 
contact and personal relations with Stuarts first commander 
must intimate friend among the Confederate leaders. Boring 1iW 
earlier period of the war, no character on cither side mode ft* 
deep an impression, either upon his own countrymen, upo» 'tilft 
enemy, or upon European observers, as that, of StonewaU distiiti te 
.Less distinguished in tho field by first-rate victories or Contam¬ 
inate strategy than cither of the two great Virginian eomtaendero- 
in-chief, a man of for less elevated genius and mack am 


* Slomteatl Jm!mm: a Military Biography, By John jfcvgtt Ctofak for¬ 
merly of General Stuart’s {staff'. With &u Appendix, containing Personal 
Uemmiitccncea, aud a Full Account of the GcpetaafttM atjmdfa&'tita un¬ 
veiling of Foley's Statue. Now York: Appleton h Cd. $*ap« 
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limited mind than General Lee, he was undoubtedly, in the 
eves of the Confederates, until his death at Uhancellorsville, 
the hero of tho war, the idol of the troops, the truBt of the people, 
the one figure on which all eyea were fixed, and in whoso power's 
and almost unvaried success they seemed to discern a guarantee of 
final victory. To the_ Nor (horn armies he was tho object of 
. peculiar dread, to tho Northom people an object of mingled admi¬ 
ration and fear; but alone among the loaders of the South, military 
and civil, he never seems to have been the object of personal ani¬ 
mosity. In England lie was naturally regarded with especial ! 
admiration as representing a type of soldier character peculiarly 
. English, a Puritan of tho Elizabethan stamp, a military Christian 
in wl£>m Havelock or Lawrence would have recognized a brother. 
An 1 qrphnn who had worked during boyhood on a lurm, mid 
received such education only ns ho could pick up at a Virgin inn 
common school between tho intervals of labour, he boro so 
high a character that lm was appointed at sixteen constable 
of tho township; ho had so much moral courage and intel¬ 
lectual sell-eonfidoueo ns to press tor a nomination to West 
Point among Competitors all of whom hail had a far better educa¬ 
tion than himself; and beginning at the very bottom of his class of 
seventy, he worked so hard as to graduate seventeenth in that same 
class after four years of study. Immediately appointed to n battery 
of artillery serving in Mexico, he won his way in a single year to 
the rank of brevet-major in the regular army. When hi.- Inaltli, 
broken down by service in Florida, compelled him to accept a 
nrofoAsorahip in the .Military Training College of Virginia, nt 
Lexington, his brilliant run ices were so far forgotten, and bis 
personal oddities so prominent, tbnt he was ridiculed as fouli di or 
mad by tho voung cadets, though lie contrived to maintain he* 
authority, and set nn example of punctilious obedience to orders 
which, if sometimes laughed at,was not wi-lioutits wholesome elhrt. 
When the war of wcesbion broke out he was rejected for tin* com¬ 
mand of a brigade bv 1 lie Governor of Virginia, who of couim.* knew, 
hotter than the cadets of lAixiugton, liow Jackson had distinguished 
himself in Mexico, lit* was for some time in command nt Harper's 
Ferry, and, when superseded by Johnstone at the head of a lareer 
force, bn had brought the first brigade of the army of the 
Shenandoah to such proficiency in drill niul discipline ns won ike 
confidence and respect of his superiors, and pmo it at once that 
pre-eminence which it never lost. This was the brigade which, 
standing like a “ stone wall ” at Ms missus when the rot of the 
Cnntedcrato tioops around it were retiring in < on fusion before 
overwhelming numbers, checked the Federal ::d» mro until i*- : u- 
forcements could be brought up. turned the fortune of the Imtile 
hv a desperate bayonet charge and by haiid-to-haml lighting- .i 
hard trial for troops not three months embodied—and won 
for itself and for its chief a nickname which will bo remem¬ 
bered until the history of tin? Uuired States is forgotten. Tlmw who 
have lost sight, as many English rendeis have done, of Jack, oil's 
next exploits, his campaigns in the Valley of N iiginia, are apt to 
render imperfect justice to his powers of independent command. 
In those campaigns ho showed himself us fully capable to not with 
skill and energy on hi3 own account as any general engaged in tlm 
war, and achieved an much in proportion to his strength us any, 
sine Lee himself in his last struggle. From the moueiii when, 
beating and baffling in succession three Federal armies, each supi - 
rior to his own, ho disappeared from their front to fall suddenly, in 
pursuance of General Li e's M'liemc, on tin; Hank of MaeWlan, and 
strike tho first blow in that seven days’ buttle which hurled the 
Federal army, confounded, shuttered, and utterly cowed, in an the 
bank of tho Chickahominy to that of the James— from that moment 
hewai» known, mid was content to be known, only as tjm right arm 
of tho Comumndor-in-Chief. Leo trusted him in very truth fis his 
own right hand ; anil when Jackson fell by the tiro of his own men 
at Chttucellorsvillc, his chief and his country felt that not only Lee, 
but the army of Virginia, was half crippled. Alter Jackson's death 
there were splendid actions, victories gained against inervvhelming 
odds, a defence amongst the most glorious that history records, but 
there was never again for that heroic army u brilliant and suc¬ 
cessful offensive. 

A new edition of Mr. Samuel Hopkins’s quaint bonk, originally 
published in 1859, entitled 'The Puritan* nod Queen Elizabeth *, 
will probably find, if not more readers than it deserves, at least 
many more than enn safely give themselves up to the influence of 
the author. Mr. Hopkins thought proper to treat If.s subject in 
what he is pleased to call a dramatic manner; that i.s to sav, lie 
mixes up with real history and actual State documents, with facts 
obtained from contemporary writ era, or more commonly at second¬ 
hand from the pages of later authors, and with anecdotes \mu-bed 
either by history' or tradition, a quantity of purely imaginary inci¬ 
dent and conversation. He puts into tho mouths, not of invented 
characters, who niiglit ho supposed, like a Greek chorus, merely to 
represent the popular ideas of the time, but into those of historic 
personages, not merely opinions and comments such as he chooses j 
to suppose they might have uttered, but discussions which, if they 
really took place, would have an important hearing on our judg¬ 
ment of tho.^jen or on ouv understanding of tho history, and inter¬ 
lards with figments of what may bo called an historic novel u book 
which, if these were cut out, would be regular history. Wo cannot 
thirk *hat this practice is at ull legitimate, or even excusable. Mr. 


* T?m Tirhnnn and Queen ElitaUth ; or, the Church, Court, and Portia* 
mfftl *f England, Jn.tr. the Wr>fi» of Edward VI, to the hmth at the Quern. 
By Saw.iel Hopkins, With nn Intnxhietory Note by M»fk Hopkins, D.l>. 
3 VOls. I$«w \ork: Rand dph & Vo. .Loudon: Samp&on Low & U* 


Hopkins imitates, more or less successfully, what wo kuow to have 
been the language of the time, and w hat he infers, more or less 
reasonably, <to have boon the sentiments of the speakers whom ho 
introduces. But, inasmuch as he utfords us no means of distin¬ 
guishing the thoughts which he ascribes to them as in his view 
the necessary consequence of their known opinions from those 
opinions themselves, the effort of thiB treatment is to put the * 
cautious reader on his guard, and moke him mistrust every im¬ 
pression lie derives from the book; while the incautious reader— 
and most readers of such hooks uro incautious--is led to form a 
multitude of impressions, both ns to men and facts, of which he 
can give no reasonable account, ami which may be utterly mis¬ 
leading, but which will inevitably colour all his views regarding 
tho parsonages and events of the Elizabethan ago. And the more 
successful the dramatic treatment is, the more complete and in¬ 
curable is the mischief. On certain points, and tin so of no trivial 
importance, Mr. Hopkins is undoubtedly wrong; wrong, becuuso 
sympathizing warmly with tho Puritans, mid nt the same time 
holding the \iews of their modern descendants, he represents tho 
former in a manner agreeable to the latter, and puts into the mouth 
of the most illiberal laction in English history the Liberal ideas 
of tile latter half of tho nineteenth century. Mrs. Heliums, a 
woman and a poet, might bo excused for representing the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Plymouth Bay ns having 

lift urstained what there they fouud, 

Fn floin to worship <i«*if; 

but no citizen of Massachusetts L tube excused for repeating ns his¬ 
tory a poetic fiction to which every line in the records ol his State 
gi\os tho lie direct. Tho Puritans of fancy may have been 
Liberals; and the Puritans who 111 ignited to JNew England may 
have sought Irecdom to worship God for themselves; but even they 
strenuously deified that freedom to others; mid tho Puritans of 
England contended in Parliament as much for the liberty of 
icrsc rating Papists uud slandering their {Sovereign, his wife, and 
iis friends in language such as could not now find a decent pub¬ 
lisher, ns for the liberty of preaching without ft gown and praying 
on their feet. Win n they drew the sword, it certainly was not for 
religious freedom; and when they got tho upper liuud, their per- 
r-icuticii was more inquLilorial, and, but for the political sense of 
Oliver (.Tumwi.il, would have he» n more merciless than that of 
Laud him-elf. It. is probable that the Puritans of Elizabeth's day, 
imperially be lb re she had begun lo persecute them severe!}, ami 
cun afterwards while she stood between th< ui and the terrora 
of a restored Pupery, were lc*s fit rco and less violent than they 
■'ub'equently became. Bui they were never gentle, and they wa-ro 
never tolerant; tiny regarded toleration as a smtul compromise 
with th" piicds of Baal, and gentleness nstmimn to the cause.; and 
the language which Mr. Hopkins puts into their mouths would 
have been quite ns much in place in that of Ikmmr, 11ml much 
mine congenial to Cardinal Po'e. 11 is dramatic conversation's 
therefore, so far as tliev produce any idea at all in th.s leaders 
mind, produce a false one. 

Tho memoirs of Mr. George Tick nor *, written partly by a 
friend named Hillard and partly by Mr Ticknors wife ami 
daughter, have little political or bit'graphical interest, hut contain 
a great deal of curious incidental information regarding the men 
and events of the last fifty years. Mr. Tiekiior belonged lo one 
of tlm Ixst families in Boston. I lift lather was one of that small, 
highly cultivated, intellectual society which has always existed 
in wlj.a is called the American Athens, tracing its descent back 
to the least bigoted and mot intelligent of tlm original Puritan 
settli rs, and Ihiough 1 he. colonial times down lo tho Revolution, 
in winch many ol its members boro a distinguished part. Tim 
undo in which tho elder Adams was most prominent could 
sen that ill a mere colony, governed ns our colonics then 
were;, there could be little room for a high ambition, and for 
the employment of great talents; while of a new nation they' 
migliL hope lo be among the principal founders and chief rulers. 
However llmir personal aspirations may have been gratified, 
the hopes they naturally entertained for their descendants have, 
as we know, been utterly disappointed. Scarcely ono of them, 
born ig the present oentmy, has tilled a high place in the political 
world, the American democracy being almost ua jealous of 
hereditary culture as of hereditary wealth. By the time that 
George Ticknor was old enough to choose u career in life, it hncl 
become evident that tho influence of the society to which ho 
belonged was rapidly waning, and that of tho men who had given to 
Boston her high intellectual reputation, and her weight in tho 
councils of tho Union, few could hope to attain such political 
rank and influence iih would make politics an attractive occupation. 
Having no tmde for tho stormy lilts and degrading Condescensions 
of a demagogue, and being exempt from the necessity of earning 
a livelihood, Mr. Ticknor, alter goinjj through the formal edu¬ 
cation then required of American, as ol English, lawyers, resolved 
to devote himself to what he called, and perhaps meant to be, a 
literary career, but what proved to be in reality a life of in¬ 
tellectual indulgence and literary dissipation. He spent several 
years in Europe; and, having introductions to the leading men of 
letters in England and on the Continent, being favourably re¬ 
garded ns a member of tbe intellectual aristocracy of his country, 
and well acquainted, despite hie youth, with many of. her 
chief statesmen, he enjoyed euch opportunities of mixing In 
the choicest society of Europe as render his letters and journals a 

4 Lift, Letters, and Journals of Georg* Ticknor. Bottom QfgOod 
St Co. Loudon: TrUbner St Co, 
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rich repertory of personal aih1 historical anecdote. Irving also 
considerable insight into character, he has left on record many- 
interesting portraits of the most eminent personages of the first 
half of this century on both sides of the Atlantic. This constitutes 
the whole value of the two volurpes before us; for Mr. Tieknor h 
remarks on the politics of America, though he lived through the 
most critical period of her history, and was a moderate partisan 
and a careful observer, are neither original nor important. 

The records of the cholera epidemic of 1S73 \ consisting of 
historical and critical papers communicated by tho leading physi¬ 
cians of America, statistics collected by jmblic authorities, and 
an account of tho maimer in which the disease was introduced, 
or was supposed to have been introduced, by the merchant 
ships which carried on communication between the ports of the 
Union and tho infected parts of Europe and Asia, are full of in- 
ierestiug and important information. The volume before us is 
in tho form of a State Paper submitted by the President to Con¬ 
gress*, but, like most other documents of a similar character, it is 
written with much greater freedom, and is composed to a much 
greater extent of essays embodying individual opinions and obser¬ 
vations, than is the case with English Blue-Books. It is a work 
which epidemiologists will do well to study with care, whether 
they nmy ngreo or differ with its principal conclusions— namely, 
that tho first symptoms of an outbreak of epidemic cholera in 
Europe and America may be discerned in a temporary aggravation 
of the perennial cholera prevalent in parts of India; and that 
quarantine precautions can hardly ha effective, inasmuch as the 
infection is convoyed bv vessels sailing from European ports before 
it is known that these have actually received it. 

An essay on “Shelley as a Philosopher and Reformer v t may 
naturally excite hopes that we shall find therein some new and 
original views concerning the character ami temper of a very 
extraordinary mind, and the tendency of opinions which--uni¬ 
versally and mercilessly condemned when first put forward—ore 
less antipathetic to tho preseut tone of public tooling, anti less 
anti-religious in their essential spirit, than those of many of the 
leading authorities in science or philosophy who influence lb© 
creed of the existing genera Lion. But to those who remember 
the name of (Jinnies Sot Imran, now perhaps generally forgotten 
in this country, the title-page.,will bo sufficient to moderate any 
such expectations, and we are bound to suy that not even a study ] 
of Shelley's works - of all others the most likely to teninnr the 
passions, purify the ideas, and. improve the style of a materialist and 
a demagogue—seems to ha\e exercised any wholesome influence 
on the mind of Mr. Sotheran. 1 Lis sympathies go entirely 
with the superficial evil and absurdity- ot* Shelley's writings, 
with their false morality nud their formal atheism, not 
with their essential purity of sentiment and the deep 
religious feeling, devoid though it bo of a legitimate object, 
which pervades every line. From no other writer should we 
have had a repetition of that senseless abuse of Lord Eldon 
which was natural enough in the aggrieved father and persecuted 
Liberal, but which is inexcusable in any limn not maddened, like 
Shelley, by tho grievous wound to his personal affections, nud 
awaro, as every one must now be, that, while Shelley was leading 
a lifti distinctly immoral according to tho views of English law 
and English society, it was the simple duty of tho Chancellor, 
when appealed to, not to hand over children to such guardianship. 
Tho doctrine on which Lord Eldon acted ihay have been right or 
wrongj but it was unquestionably tlm doctrine of the law which it 
was his duty to administer. Ah*. Sothoran'a views of Shelley's 
philosophy and politics arc such as might ho expected from one 
who thus revives the animosities of half a century past. The 
philosophy was that of a poetic, pantheistic dreamer; the polities 
were those of an utterly unpractical, philanthropic sentimentalist. 
Mr. Sotheran would turn the one into hard materialism, and tho 
other into vulgar demagogy; and his book is a mere translation 
of the poetry of Shelley into the prose of itradlaugh. 

There has been considerable discussion in tho American press 
during the past month respecting the alleged attractions of the 
“ Black Hills,” a portion of tho great Rocky Mountain range ou 
the .borders of tho "Wyoming and Dakotan territories, Certain 
peftfons had put forth glowing descriptions of the country and of 
the amount of gold to 1 m? found there, and contrived to create 
what in Australia and California is called “ a rush *’ towards a 
region barren of food and di Hindi of access, especially for trains of 
supplies and provisions. Reports came back from many of tho ad¬ 
venturers, showing that tho gold was hard to got and scanty in 
quantity, tho chances of wealth very small, the chances of starva¬ 
tion considerable; and sorno respectable and candid American 
journals are diBposed to regard tno whole thing as an imposture. 
Under these circumstances this little volume of Colonel Dodge $ 
will be read with Considerable i n tores t. It show's that at a future 
time the Black Hills may he a seat of prosperous graziers and 
thriving formers, that they contain quartz reefs which may give a 
paying return to companies working with adequate machinery, if 
they can command labour and carriage at moderate cost, but that 

* The Cholera Epidemic of 1873 in the United States. Washington; 
Government Printing OAlcc. London: Sampson & Co. 1873. 

j Percy Bysshe Shelley at a Philosopher and Reformer. By Charles 
Sotheran. Mew York: P. Souierby. London: Sampson Low A Co. 1876. 

1 The Black*Hills. A Minute Description of the Routes, Scenery, Soil, 
Climate, Timber, Gold, Zoology, Ac. t with an Accurate Map, four Sectional 
Drawing*, and ten Plates from Photographs taken on the spot. By Richard 
Irving Dodge, Lieut-Colone! U.S. Army, Row York: J, Miller. London : 
Sampson Low & Co, 


placer-mining—flus resource of the individual adventurer and the 
attraction which alone, inspired tho rtisli to tho Black Hilla—will 
never pay there. 

Mr. iiaUeck hus compiled a handbook under the title of Camp 
lAfe in Florida * from tho pages of a sporting journal which sent 
correspondents to explore the south and south-west of that State. « 
The book contains a good deal of information serviceable to the 
sportHiii&n and to the tourist, and not a few valuable facts concert- * 
iug tho agricultural resources of that almost tropical peninsula. 
Florida may be able at no distant date to grow fruit for half the 
world, if only she can obtain a sufficiency of capital and labour; 
and the planting of orange and other, prehurds promises an flbupri" 
<knt return to the white capitalist, and hijrh'wapui to th* negro 
labourer, if the latter can ho persuaded to work there bfoadilyj and 
in good faith. In fact her resources, though lefts varied than those 
of California, are even less developed, mid offer a still more remu- 
iHTijtivo field to the intelligent cultivator. 

Under tbc title of A Domestic Problem f Mrs. Diaz puls forth a 
new volume on “ woman’s rights,” insisting, with,an even unusual 
disregard of consistency, that women should bo specially educated 
for the work of wives and mothers, but that they aru not to bo re¬ 
garded as dependent on or subordinate to men, or to be guided as 
regards their education and training by the idea of winning the 
regard and approval of the other sex. How they cau lie wives and 
mothers unless they win the approval of men, or how they can 
educate their children to any purpose except in subordination to 
the head of the family, Mrs. Diaz, like most of the strong-minded, 
is too femininely illogical to inquire. 

Mr. Noyes’s limn* Talks |, chiefly delivered to the Oneida 
Community, contain much less than might have been expected of 
his peculiar views, with much more than might have been hoped 
for of sensible, it in>t very original, religious and moral teaching. 
Mr. Colleiwa Eden of Labour § is, on the other band, rank nonsense 
of tlm worst socialist kind, bused, first on a belief in “natural value” 

- -that is to say, uu the idea that every article has a rightful price 
from which it in immoral to depart—and, secondly, on th© absurd 
fiction that ail labour has the same natural value, and fixes by its 
amount the \alue of all its products. Many of the wildest Com¬ 
munists have not contradicted so completely the plainest teachings 
of political economy and of common bcnse. 

Mr. (juarkenbos has given to schools an Illustrated History of 
the World \\ in some four hundred octavo pages, and in broken 
paragraphs; a History which no ndult would read so lonj^ a& there 
was ut Imud a dictionary with w hich he nuight stuuse himself by 
preference; a History which children may indeed lie forced to read, 
nut of which they will remember nothing. 

A work entitled Analytical hwaMf is one of tho dullest and 
most unreadable of those metaphysical t realises to which the 
famous definition of inuluphy&ics may be applied without any 
paradox whatsoever. 

The True Ot tier of Studies * 4 , by Dr. Hill, formerly President of 
J larvai d l'Diversity, in so tar as it attempts to arrange all tho 
departments of human knowledge in logical order of study, seems 
to us deficient alike in logical soundness nud in practical method. 
When it comes to deal with the actual teaching of particular sub¬ 
jects it contains many suggestions which appear to us eminently 
valuable, and calculated especially to improve the very defective 
mode of instruction pursued in most second-class Schools uud in 
nearly nil homes. It is not too much to say that half the time 
end two-thirds of the labour which children Arc obliged to give to 
their studies up to the age of fourteen are simply wasted through 
bad touching, and that any system whatever, especially such a 
system us might be gathered from l)r. Hill's work, might double 
the amount learned in a year by an intelligent child, yvith an infi¬ 
nite saviag of time, trouble, uud tears. 

Wo have two poems, or rather two volumes of poetry, wither 
above tho dead lc\cl of mediocrity. Mr. Moffat's “Romance of 
Study ’’it celebrates in several cantos the intellectual progress of 
an aspiring youth; and Mr. Watson's Legend of the Hoses and 
Italian }though wild and extravagant, contain some passages 


• Comp Life, in Florida ; a Handbook for Spurt*mm and Settlers. Com¬ 
piled hy Charle* Jlnlloelv, Author of “The !• idling Tourim." Forest and 
Meiim Puhhatung Company, American News' Company Agents. London ; 
;S;iinp~oii Low A Co. 1870. 

f A Domestic Prohlun—Ifork and Culture in the Household. Uv Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz, Author «>f “ J he Sduhilmu.-dot's Trunk,*' Ac. Boston : Osgood 
A Co. London : Trilluicr A Cu. 1^75. 

J Jfome Talks. Hy John Humphny N'nyc*. Ldifed l»y Alfred Barron 
and Georg? Noyes Miller. Oneida ; Puhh'lieu hy the Omni unity. I<oudnn : 
Ti Ulmer A- Co. 1873. 


8 The Eden of l.ahour; or, the Christian Utopia. Hy T. Wharton 
ColJens, Author of 44 Huummus,'’ ” 7 he History of Charity," Ac. Phila¬ 
delphia: Baird A Co. London: Munipvn Lo\v A Co. 1876. 

'll Illustrated School history of the If or/d, from the Earliest Ays* to the 
Present Time. Accompanied with numerous Maps und Engraving*. By 
John D. Quaekenhos A.M., M.D. New York: Appleton A Co. London: 
Titibncr A Co. 1876. 

% Analytical Pi drew* ; or, the Primary Frincipltmr* Philosophy, By 
William S. Gill, A.M., Author of “Evolution and rr®* ■*».” New York* 
The Author** Publishing Company. London: SainpftoWhoir A Co. 187A 
** The Tt no Order of Studies, By Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., formerly 
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which might ht considered rujlt good if they were aottoa w*: 
«. nab imitivtiv«\, ^ ' ; ‘ r v \ V-.' 

VVe tnftj lhst 'mention two volumes qn. American Etjigmvcnr 
end their Works *, amounting to little merer than lieta of tUo 
7 iter, Mr, W. S. Baker; some more Volumes f of'the duode- 
'imo edition of HawftiornoVWorUs, and twh vohuuea of fc “ Vest 
mket Series *t of American Authors, published hy Osgood-, 
id Oo. , * _'' 

• American Engravers, and their Wt>rkn. By W. 8. Baker, IMuludcl--' 
phia gfthbta it Barrio. London* Sampson Low & 1875. 

f Oid, mittnnfi: « Sctpifa of Eafuih Sketch*. IJy NaMmitiel l^aw- 
fhorhe. Boston: Ostfc^Ml-iflc Co! „ Lniufcn : TrUbn«r h Co. 1870. '• 

X Hawthorne, ISv Jatn&kT. Field*. . Boston; Osgood & Co. London : 
TriH>D«L& Co. 4876.. > '- 5 ' 

A Daft Ttmsdre. By \V. D. Howells. Boctuii: Osgood & €0. London : 
Trttlmer & C<n 1876. 
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• > • . 4 THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION* 

» » A 

ttlHE toftns ofttoo Royal Proclnmatjon took the world by 
X surprise. Although the Act enabled the Queen to inako 
any addition to her titles that she plcoftdtl, and she might 
‘ under its provisiorfe hayo assumed the title of Empress of 
India without any reservation, yet it had been stated that 
the advice of her Ministers, uttdor<which the (Jocks would 
was that this title should bo purely locals and should 
be confined to India. On some occasions, such as when 
ttoatie* are made with foreign Powers, and generally in 
i/jBfllpIomatic intercourse, it woind lie necessary that the full 
title should be used; but f° r ©very ordinary purpose of 
government outside India the QiJEEif s titles would remain 
piTcisely as beforo. In order to make this undertaking 
absolutely binding, jt was proposed by the leaders of the 
Opposition that tpo. Act should itself contain Hie neces¬ 
sary limiiatVins. But the Ministry wished to avoid 
the long delay and sovej>$ verbal criticism to which 
this alteration of the measure would have given rise, 

■ end asserted that it was whplly unnecessary to insert any 
limitations ra<&ho Bill, because they would be inserted m 
the Proclamation by which thtfBill, when it became law, 
would bo mado operative. The Proclamation was there¬ 
fore to bo the instrument by which the title of Empress 
wastp \pe localized in India. How this was to be done was 
a metferfaf reasonable curiosity, but the Chancellor was 
clear oh thi poiptrifcbat it could and would be done. When 
the lertfis of the'PrOclamation became known it seemed as 
if thp Government must have forgotten all about the limi¬ 
tations it had promised. There was no reference to Tudin, 
no shadow of an intimation that Jjhe tit ha was an Indian 
titta the‘use of which, was to be restricted to India. The 
Repress and all, is to be Used on all occasions 
" wain $t«$w'be conveniently. ujpd, and tho only 
exception is as regards instruments ' the ^operation 
of which is .confipep* to the United Kingdom. This 
ja * b» exactly the.* reverse operation from 
WtHEr JJbe Ijpnisfcry had undertaken to perform. What 
they Jp<Ppij|tfmiscd to cU was to restrict thespso of tho 
titlo PI taffy*. What they have done is to inako the 
use of the" title general, and to take pnt of its rouge 
one specific^ *elasa of doemgents. The new titlo is, it 
'flj^tfpypmeaijjjfc to prevail tp tho ttthiost limits where^this 
o#e specif exception doss not operate. So far ftft tty? 
Act Snd ,the Proclamation affect the Colonies, they Ure 
exacts w 4he samp position as India, and the Queen is 
Empreotf there as much as in Bongal.' In all instru- 
m^htS Wipxtohdi^g in their operation Jjeyond the United 
K 4t Kth the tine roP Empress is to be used. This 
latigU|ge is opeh to many interpretations. What aro tiro 
ioattfcwMtf which 4o or do not extend in their opera. 
Aktfl beyond tptr uifibd Kingdom ? Nice and difficult 
pCittiiaro pave to arise under this bead. Already the 
‘ * pf*yiQ9*CBANCttLLO& has beta taken as to whether 
* Tie Ccrtrift of Chadcerjr intended to bo served in 
hfenld be palm with the old or tho new title. 
^“UlfCftLoa prudently said that this wag too 
./fof hha^SsA tho forties must ask the Lord 
, vrjto alone wan qtauTfftod to interpt^lph own 

_It sf a doonmen^tbafe will needrand no 

ddobfc a lam amount of interpretation. But 

x '-- A “' lk “WWat» it «nbw*d,^JW while 
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shape than by Mr. Disraeli himsc^tbc issue will be raised 
more distinctly in the Lower House than it could bo ittf the 
Lords. Ah the Op|fcmtion, with a very fair show of reason, 
contend that the pledges of tho Govern men t have not been 
redeemed, it has been impossible to fmme a motion, jes- 
prWKing this opinion without convoying a censure on too 
Government; and Mr. Diskae/i at once, on bearing the 
notice of tho motion which Sir Henri 'lAMKVgpUfjoses to 
make, fixed a day next week for its discussion. The vote 
which will follow the motion i» altogether immaterial. Tho 
majority of the Ministry is fSbured. Tho Conservatives gre 
not going to let tbdfc cbieft be turned ont of office, what' * 
ever may have been the terms of a Proclamation. 4 Battho 
viotoiy will lio really with the side that shows a ftupe- 
rirft-ily in argument, and tho case against to 0 Ministry 
is undoubtedly a strong one. it mn^t bo,j owned that 
it ought to bo a strong one to jnslifej llte* re-Opcapnif 
of a subject at once painful and wearisome, Bat ths v 
importance of holding a Ministry to its engagdtyfcenti)' in ' 
so paroinount that the Opposition, having 
cannot fairly bo blamed for widung to sUttojlit'bUce'w 
all efieetively and fully. It is not probrtbjroy however, 
that tho opponents of the Ministry will liavo mfucbto add 
to tho statement of Lord Sei.bounf, or that the deciders 
of tho Minis! ry will have nineli to add to i be ijpmtar-State- 
meiit of tho Chanceliok. No pledge given* by*any of hia 
colleagues could be more full, precise, and intelligible than 
that given by Mr. Disraeli himself. “ The assumption of 
“ the title of EmpresH,” tho i’tti.Mfi R said, ‘‘is to be limited 
“ to India and to be*4i local title." In some formal docu¬ 
ments in wluch^it was necessary that the lull titlq^pf too 
Sovereign should bq set out, tho words Einjircss of Jpdia 
would, the Ministry owned, have to bo used; but the 
^ordinary and g$ner&I*UHe of the titlo was to be confined tb 
India. The simple question is, has it been so confined 
by the terms of tho Proclamation ? Lord 8 EL BORNE, wish¬ 
ing to be very, precise', stated that be held that tho 
Government had* as he understood ibd matter, entered 
into two ©ngiVgimeqte—tho negative’ eugagen)ipnfr tout 
the title of Empres* wliould not, when it eptrfd* pos¬ 
sibly bo uvo^isd, be usotl in tho United Ivmgdotn of &i£at 
Britain and Ireland, and the positive engagement that^it 
should bo, as far as possible, limited in its use to and 
localized in India. Tho first or negative rngageipeuHros, 
as Lord Selbokke contends, been broken by not poSvj^fog 
against the use of tho title in the United Kingdom, exodp&- 
in a limitcd^lass of documents. The si cond or, positive 
engagement nas, in Lord Sluiounl’n opinion, been alto* 
getlier ignored. Thero is nothing in thu^Proclangtiidu tt> 
local iso the titlo at all. it is m gencruj n|icraiion through¬ 
out India, the Colonies—so far us tin? Coioiftjte* are Lotrnd 
by an English Act and a Proclamation made under ita 
provisions—and in tho United Kingdoui itself outside of 
tho raiige of tho excepted documents. * , . 

TW ChancI-lloe failed to shake the case of his opponent 
but h^ inspired a belief that tho Ministry had wisheq to 
fulflfrits plaslges, and had inly Jkiled to do sq becagoe it 
could not find any way of carrying them outfit had of ’ 
to do more than it could do. ▼•It could tA 

mind as to what wero the documehts operati 
India in wbiqh thtvTull title was to bo nsedr 
alternative to offe* a readier means of j 

of^the difiWAy •• Instead of sayiog xyliero t^ua i 
boused, it Ffia rimpldb to way wh#e ^ 

B»a doousiMpi^rotos m toe Uftti 

gasses-** 
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into only in the United Kingdom; but then tbobimlcn of 
solving the problem will now rest, not on the Government, 
but on individuals. As the ViCE-CiiANeiiLLOii said, with re¬ 
ference to the writ to bo served iu Germany, tho parties, 
unless they choose to act under the directions of tho Ciian- 
CBLLOit, must tuke their chauco of having tho proceedings 
net aside. This is a curious effect of a title which wus 
said to be meant to bo localized in India. Tho failure 
to localize tho titlo is still more evident when 
the case of tho colonies and dependencies of tho Crown is 
taken into consideration. Colonies withp, local legislature 
are not, bound by an English Act iu which tliey aru not 
named, but many of the dependencies of tho Crown uro 
exact ly in the* posit ion of India. Whatever can he said of 
India can he said of Malta, and the Ch.TliN is just as much 
J im press of India at ValoMa as she is at Calcutta. How can 
it bo said that this is localizing the title in India? Even 
tho Channel Islands are beyond tho restrictions of tho Pro- 
elamation, and a Uoyal Warrant to opera!a in Jersey must 
run in tho new form. Tim Proclamation, it must also he re¬ 
peated, makes the new title general milcsS where the restric¬ 
tions operate. The CnrporuLiim of Dublin wish to present 
an address to the Qi llx, and have eunscllod Sir Hnkxakd 
Burke, as Ulster King-at-Arm.,, as to the proper form, fchr 
Bernard Burki: has replied that, micordmg t<» the terms 
of tho Proclamation, On; title of Empress of India, ought 
to bo inserted. The A iioi.\tv-G i:\i.iiAg when questioned 
on Thursday in tho f louse of Commons, stated, on the other 
hand, that t hero is nothing, in his opinion, in the Prochmui- 
tirm which can warrant the use of the new title in an address 
presented to the Qi; u:\ T by her subjects in this country. But 
the opinion of the Al ronSLY-CS unkk.yi, seems to differ from 
that of the CuAXOj 1.1.1 *i:, who said that Corporations wen. at 
pericet liberty under tho Proclamation to use the new title 
or not as they might think proper. r l his is an excellent 
instance of tho mischief which, if their words wen; to be 
taken in tony literal or intelligible sense, the Ministry 
ongnged to avert by the trims of the Pi o.-':* mat ion. If it 
is open to Corporations to call the (i i \ T Empress, tho 
Corporations that mil her Empress will ho thou «• hi. 
tho more loyal, and those that .‘till call tho Qif.fn by her 
old title will lie thought the les* loyal, bodies. If tho 
Ministry wer^to advise the Quein to refuse to receive any 
address from residents in tho Pnitcd Kingdom in which 
she was My led Km pi ess, a vciy salutary eflect would be 
produced, lint ihK would bo to put an interptelation cm 
the Proclamation which its tennis do not suggest. As 
ib Mamin, it does not localize the title and coniine 
it tu India, whereas the Ministry promised tlun it should 
do so. That their failure to carry uut their undertaking 
proceeds from the diluenliieu of the task they rohiily 
imposed on themsidves, and nob from any want of good 
faith or desire to introduce Imperialism by a side wind, limy 
he freely admitted, but- it is still unfortunately true that 
they luivo not succeeded in doing what they undertook 
to do. 
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Ml*. LOWE. 

IT Eft Mr. Lowe’s ample apology it would be uu- 
L generous to reproach him with his mistake, except 
an flu* as it illns!r.ii«s his intellectual character. He 
seems destined lo servo as an example of the compara¬ 
tive inutility of great powers when they arc uecom- 

{ ntnied by want of taut and by delicieut know lodge of 
inniaii nature. On several occasions during the present 
Session ho has wantonly damaged himself and his party 
by tlio use of argument* which, even if they tended 
to support his conclusion, were offensive to the llouso und 
tho country. Of all the. numerous and convincing 
objections to the Royal Titles Bill, the most obnoxious, 
not excepting Mr. Glalstone’s protest on behalf of tho 
native princes, was the suggest ion that at somo future time 
England might be compelled to abandon her Indian 
Empire. Tho consideration might legitimately affect the 
judgment of a statesman, but it was unfit to be expressed 
in words. Disaffected natives will probably hereafter 
quote the admission of an eminent member of tho House of 
Commons that tho foreign dominion in India is precarious 
and transitory. When Mr. Lowt: afterwards learned with 
surprise tho irritation which had been provoked by 
his indiscreet phrase, he scorns to have been unablo 
to understand the cause and nature of the offenco which 
he bad given, lie afterwards expressed regret for having 


said what appeared to be disagreeable to tho House, but ho 
added a repetition of tho opinion which had been justly 
ccnsu red. About the same time his first speech on tho Suez 
Cumii purchase did the Government important service. 
The Ministerial measure was at that time popular because 
it was regarded as an instance of bold and active policy ; 
and Mr. Lowe did his own cause injustice by an irrelevant 
contention that the Government haa not made a profitable 
investment. As if to illustrate iu the most effective manner 
his misconception of tho issue, Mr. Lowe took tho oppor¬ 
tunity of boasting that his own arrangements for paying 
tho Ainu am a damages had been more economical than 
tho provision for paying tho Canal purchase-moucy. It 
lmd evidently not occurred to him that the Alabama 
payment was the most mortifying transaction of modern 
times; and that, when he spoke, the Egyptian bargain was 
approved as a gratifying result of patriotic spirit. Sub¬ 
mission to America in the past, and possiblo Indian disaster 
iu tho future, were topics not ucceptablo to tho House of 
Commons. 

Tho severe rebuke which Mr. Lowe received on Tuesday 
last was, as he admits, the result of a graver blunder. At tho 
East Ret ford Liberal dinner ho had evidently determined 
to inllict a heavy blow on an adversary who has perhaps 
earned his hostility. On former occasions impartial spec¬ 
tators havo watched with amused sympathy, if not with 
unqualified respect, Mr. Lo a e’s attempts to damage Mr. 
DisuAKLt. .It would he unjust to attribute his persistent, 
attacks to merely pcrsonul animosity. Mr. Lowe evidently 
fools an intellect ual antipathy or an (.agon ism to a mental 
constitution which kccios to him incomplete and objection¬ 
able. lie has often called attention to Mr. Disraeli’s 
habitual inaccuracy in details, as if tho brilliant victim of 
his criticism had not survived tho exposures of a thousand 
loose and questionable statements. Culeujpub propounded 
the aphorism that, till you understand a man’s ignorance,, 
you ought to presume yourself ignorant. o£ hia under¬ 
standing. Mr. Low to has never understood that Mr. 
Disraeli’s ignorance of statistics, of law, and of many 
j brandies of public business, has somehow been found 
compatible with almost unprecedented success. A thou¬ 
sand errors have fallen to his shore, but tlio House of Com¬ 
mons and the country have looked at his career and have 
forgot ten them all. It is true that of late Mr. Disraeli 
liny made some mistakes which might rather have been 
expected from Mr. Lowe, as in tho wonderful speech which 
began,with a schoolgirl and ended with a defiance of the- 
Emperor of RuKma. Mr. Luue knows books and figures 
and other important matters incomparably better than Mr. 
Disra 1:1.1; but Mr. Disjiaeli understands the temper of tho 
House of Commons ; and in personal encounters of wit. 
with Mr. Lowe ho lias almost always come off tho con¬ 
queror. At the lust general election Mr. Lowe’s ingenious 
vituperation and bitter ridiculo were stilled in the- 
burst of amusement which welcomed Mr. Disraeli’s- 
account of Jus reasons for erecting the University of Lon- 
dun into a constituency. Tbu pink fly of Abyssiuia is in¬ 
separably associated with Mr. Lowe, though there is- 
reason to believe that it.was really invented by Mr. 
Disraeli. 

The serious charge which Mr. Lowe preferred at Retford 
ought not to have been lightly'made, even if it had not 
'■ involved a higher personage tliun Mr. Disraeli. The- 
lesponsibility ut' introducing tho Royal JTitles Bill would 
have been greatly aggravated if it, had bceu true that two- 
Prime Ministers had, at tho risk of incurring disla^ur at 
Court, withstood solicitations to proposo a similar measured 
Mr. Lowe accused Mr. Disraeli of being a courtier, if not. 
a sycophant; and there can be no doubt that his statement 
produced tho intended effect of subjecting the Minister to 
general disapproval. Mr. Lowe indeed declared that he 
was violating no confidence, because he had received none;, 
but his posiiion and former official rank justified tho im¬ 
pression that he spoke on evidence which could not be im¬ 
pugned. in the pleasure of indicting an injury on a poll* 
lieul opponent Mr. Lowe seems- to have forgotten for the* 
moment that Mr. Disraeli and his predecessors were not 
the only' actors in the Btoiy. If Lord Derby, or Lord 
Palmerston, or Mr. Gladstone, had declined an indiscreet, 
request, it followed -that m indiscreet request had been 
made by one whose name and station ought to have made- 
her sacred from attack. His. language also involved the 
statement that the demand which had {pen, condemned fcjp 
two Ministers as injudicious had bean a thttti tho* 
advanced with greater shows* whan nmore pliable states-. 
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itx office. Of the most objectionable part of 
the tmmmtim Mr. Lows was probably altogether uucon- 
sosotts. It was His object to do the utmost possible »arin 
to an opponent, and the cotlateral results of bis attack 
Sirete never oontomplated. It is not,known whether 
he was even awakened to the nature of bis doclara-. 
tfon when Mr. Gladstone, who had been naturally sup¬ 
posed to bo one of the personages of the story, publicly 
repudiated any share in the reported transaction. After 
the appearance of Mr. Gladstone's lottor, it was supposed 
that Lord Palmerston and Lord Debut had refused their 
consent to the assumption of an Imperial title; arid at 
first it seemed difficult or impossible to provo a negative. 

Mr. Lowe's answer to Mr, Lewis would have boon justi¬ 
fiable if the indiscretion committed at Retford had been 
less serious. When he refused to explain language which 
had not been used in the House of Commons, ho implied 
that ho still believed in the truth of the charge which he 
might have taken the opportunityof retracting. He was pro¬ 
bably not prepared for Mr. Disraeli's crushing confutation. 
By his own fault Mr. Lowk was delivered into the hands of 
an adversary from whom he had not deserved mercy. Mr. 
Disraeli made good use of the advantageous position of 
incidentally refuting the accusation against himself while 
he was discharging the duty of defending the Queen. In 
the peculiar circumstances the Shearer aud the House could 
not refuse, under pretext of a Parliamentary rule, to listen 
to an authorized contradiction of a slanderous rumour. 
Mr. Lowe had not only committed the error, of including 
the Queen in his charge against the Prime Minister. He 
is exclusively responsible for compelling the Queen to defend 
herself against the imputation which had been repeated 
by a former Cabinet Minister. It is now certain that no ( 
Minister before Mr. Disraeli has either refused to propose 1 
an addition to the Royal Titles, or received from Her j 
Majesty any overture of the kind. Tlio answer is com- j 
pleto; but the Queen ought not, to hu\e had occasion to I 
answer. It is true that a Royal suggestion to a Minister I 
is, whatever may be its nature, perfectly compatible with 
constitutional propriety; but, a perfectly regular proceed¬ 
ing may be ♦injudicious; and the renewal of a proposal 
already declined by two Prime Ministers might have been 
thought to indicate unbecoming obstinacy. It is at 
least certain that Mr. Lowe unintentionally blamed the 
supposed overture when he condemned Mr. Disraeli 
for adopting it. Mr. Lowe's mistake proceeded from 
no more blameabic cause than a natural bluntness of 
perception. If the gossip which lie reproduced had hap¬ 
pened to be true, his accusation of Ministerial servility 
might have been sustained ; but his violation of the respect 
due to the Crown would have been equally inexcusable. 
Mr. Reed's well-meant, attempt to cover Mr. Lowe’s retreat 
must have reminded him painfully that liia former col¬ 
leagues could not devise an apology to extenuate his error. 
It was only by strange mismanagement that tho numerous 
episodes of controveisy on tho Royal Titles Rill could 
have ended with an undisputed triumph achieved by Mr. 
Dzsoabli. 


GERMANY AND ITALY. 

A LL modem societies in Europe, unless they aro on a 
very small scale, have the same difficulties to encounter. 
Tho some questions in different forms agitate one country 
after another. There are the questions of the province of the 
State with regard to society and industry, of the relations 
Church and titate, and of disaffected minorities. In some 
States Socialism causes greater embarrassment than in 
others, but in all it causes Homo; and although each State 
may have its own special points of foreign policy, ques¬ 
tions arise like that of tho Turkish insurrection which 
affect all at once, in Germany and Italy more particularly 
the saaKi« questions ore constantly arising. One of tho 
nausea of dispute which proved fetal to tho Minuheiti 
Ministry was the proposed purchase of the Lombard, 
Roman, tad Southern Railways. The new Ministry is 
evidently much puzzled what to do with the Railway Rill 
bequeathed ta it by its predecessors, aud to gain time it 
has induced the Chamber to take one system at a* time and 
to begin, with the Lombard* It is probable that Rignor 
&MM%m would Um to have nothing to do with the 
purchase d any railway", fast he finds tfc difficult to escape 
Iwof the treaty with Austria for the Lombard purchase, 
v aadaiin Italy the Companies wish to sell, there is natur¬ 


ally a strong pressure put on the Government iy’ftflfO 
who Wish u> sen the bargain concluded. In Gertpiwpy. * s 
just the other way. There it is Pi-iaeo Blt?iHUOK w)s© 
wishes to bay, and tl»n owners of the railways who do not 
wish to sell. That which is the objection to the purchase 
in Italy, the increased power of centralized maekuieiy 
and of officialism generally, is the attraction to Prince 
Bismarck. The absorption of all Gorman rail way h 
into on© vast system, belonging to the Empire aud 
under its exclusive control, is ©aid to be the object 
at which he ainas. No sufficient commercial motives 
can be urged, to justify tho scheme. Tho merits it pos¬ 
sesses are almost exclusively political, as is tho opposi¬ 
tion to it. It is really a scheme for placing aU the lines 
of communication throughout Germany under the direction 
of Berlin. Very naturally the small States object to this. 
While their railways belong to thorn they have still some¬ 
thing of their own which they can see. Their separate 
armies are, they know, under the direction of Berlin, and 
their little Legislatures full in with the, humours of Berlin, 
or are made to feel the const', quenccs of disobedience. But 
they are proud of tlieir railways as local triumphs, and are 
pleased to think that the porters and guards aro still indis¬ 
putably their own. It is a small sign of independence, but 
it is one felt and realized in daily life. So strong has 
been tho opposition that Prince Bilhakck has cut down his 
actual proposal to very modest figures. His proposal does 
not proceed from the Imperial Government at aft. It only 
concerns Prussia, and all that Prussia has done at his 
bidding is to signify to the Federal Council that, if 
the Empire likes to buy tbo Prussian State Railway* 
and tho authority of the Prussian Government over 
the private railways in Prussia, a fair price would 
bo accepted. By this no one is committed to any¬ 
thing. But tho upholders of such in dependence as 
still remains to tho small States are probably suite right 
in feeling uneasy. They say to themselves tnat Prince 
Bismarck, when he has invented a big policy, is yery Apt 
to persist in it, although it has always been his way to 
draw back for a time when ho thinks it prudent to do so. 
It is not to bo supposed that he has taken up his railway 
schemo without having a distinct and serious aim, to attain 
which would compensate him for the great trouble which 
must precede success. Nor is it difficult to see what this 
aim is. The unity of Germany owed its existence* in a 
great measure to the enthusiasm excited by the French 
war, and enthusiasm is apt to die away. It is natural that 
Prince Bismarck should wish to consolidate his great work, 
aud to bind up tho idea of tho Empire with all the Senti¬ 
ments and tho hubits of the people. One way to effect 
this would have been to lead Germany through now 
military triumphs ; but tho circumstances of the times 
are not propitious to a policy so hazardous, and the 
readiest met hud of attaining tho desired end may easily 
appear to be to increase iu a large degree the machinery of 
Imperial administration. 

Germany aud Italy aro both apparently going through 
a period of comparative repose in ecclesiastical matters; 
and advantage has been taken of the lull for a conference 
to be held at Romo between some special representatives 
of the Papuoy and what aro vaguely termed representa¬ 
tives of some of tho Great Powers. It is highly im- 
probablo that Germany or Italy took any part iu the 
proceedings, but those* who did take a part in them must 
have laid Germany and Italy in their eye. As might have 
been expected, the Cardinals were not authorized to make 
any concessions. They mud that Concordats were the only 
instruments of peace, and there can bo no doubt that from 
their point of view they aro right. A Concordat is a piect 
of bargaining in which tlio Vatican always gits tho advan¬ 
tage ; and necessarily so, for a Concordat is merely a state¬ 
ment of tho terms on which, in a particular case, Romo will 
consent not to put the doctrines of the Syllabus in force. 
If the {State has got down to the point at which it merely 
asks that the Syllabus may bo slightly watered for its bone- 
lit, civil independence is gone; and this is a. position which 
neither Germany nor Italy can possibly accept. But if 
tlio Italian Ministry lias not got. ecclesiastical troubles 
to vex it, the crop of difficulties that surround grows 
rapidly enough to engage its attention. U finds itself 
obliged to tread with unpretending humility ii the paths 
of its predecessors. Not only has it to retain tife Grist- 
tax, the obftoxiouancre of which was the main engine 
which it used to'subvcrt its opponents, but it has to use 
fcroe in a wry peremptory manner to put down those who 
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objoct to it. The Grist-tax is to tlio Italian Left very much 
what Irish Coercion Acts used to lie to English 
monstrosity to be fervently attacked when in opposition, 
and a necessity to be urgently demanded when in office. 
Signor Nicoteua, whoso appointment to the Ministry ot the 
Interior was represented as highly dangerous on tho ground 
that he was a Garibaldi&n democrat, has been almost ex¬ 
clusively occupied since he gained tho prize of offico in 
suppressing popular tumults and manifestations. One of 
the very boat parts of Parliamentary government is that 
it gives a Liberal Opposition tho opportunity of occasionally 
learning the instructive lesson that government is a busi¬ 
ness, and has to be carried on in a very different way from 
what they led the world to supposo would suffice, while they 
had nothing to do but to goon rolling out irresponsible talk. 

A Conference is to be held at Borlin between the repre¬ 
sentatives of the three. Empires for the discussion or settle¬ 
ment of tho Turkish insurrection ; and it is highly proper 
that Germany, which invented tho league, should come 
forward as tho arbitrator or peacemaker between tho con¬ 
flicting aims and views of her allies. The importance of 
the questions raised by the insurrection, and of the issues 
which may grow out of it., has been duly appreciated by 
the Italian Government, which has transferred Signor 
Nigra, the most eminent of its diplomatists, from Paris to 
St. Petersburg. A French Correspondent of tho Times 
has written a very curious letter in which he bewails the 
hard lot of Signor Nigra. He proves by the most elabo¬ 
rate arguments that Signor Nigra deserves to stay in Paris, 
and that to take away from Paris a man who has well 
earned tho supreme felicity of staying there is an instance 
of the most wanton tyranny or tho blackest, ingratitude on 
the part of the Italian Government. Ho recounts all tho 
great services of Signor N ion a— how ho managed t o gut V eu ice 
bya Prussian alliance without offending Franco; how ho was 
the devoted friend of the Emperor, and perfectly charming in 
his deferential regard for the Empress; how,after the war, 
he won tho heart of M. Thiers; and how, after the fall of 
M. Thiers, he gained the confidence of Duke Decavks. It 
is quite terrible that such a man, having been fifteen years 
at Paris, should now be sent somewhere else. Tho expla¬ 
nation of the change would be almost beyond the compre¬ 
hension of a patriotic and enthusiastic Frenchman. While 
Italy was being made % European Power, Pans was for 
Italians the centre of hopes, fears, interests, and ambition. 
Now that Italy has been made a European Power, it has to 
look where is the real centre of tho foreign policy with 
which for tho time Europe is busying itself. Delightful as 
Paris is, and eminent as are the services by which Signor 
Nigra has earned his right to stay there, it is unfortunately 
the fact that Russia lias very much and France very 
little to do with the solution of the question which is now 
agitating Europe. Italy wants its ablest diplomatist where 
he can bo most useful, and Signor Nigra can serve bis 
country in exile by the Neva much better than in his happy 
home by the Seine. His transfer marks the great change 
which a fow years have wrought in the political situation 
of Europe. 


TnE IRISH PEERAGE. 

T HE House of Lords ought to receive with favour Lord 
IkcuiqUIN’s Bill for diminishing tho anomalies which 
are inseparable from the existence of Irish peerages. It is 
not for the interest of hereditary legislators that their social 
and political privileges should be shown in living instances 
to bo practically separable. Tho Trish peerage has, like 
many eccentric institutions, an historical origin and explan¬ 
ation; but it serves no practical purpose. Before the 
Union it hail for ages been thought necessary lo reproduce 
in Ireland the English Constitution, if not substantially, at 
least in form. It followed that there was a House of Lords 
of different ranks, possessing every attribute of its prototype 
except political power. The Crown, which generally ob¬ 
jected to a profuse creation of English peers, was less 
scrupulous in Ireland. Tho heads of the families which 
managed tho Government business were ennobled one after 
the other; and in later times tho roll of the peerago was 
filled up with Englishmen who were thought not sufficiently 
important in property or interest tube admitted to tho English 
House of Lmls. Guorgk III. more than ouco complained 
of the profuse employment by his successive Ministers of 
Irish peerages as rewards to their adherents; but Lord 
North persisted in the practice, and Pitt wa* still more 


liberal of honours which cost him nothing. At one time 
he adopted the odd practice of making an Irish peoragt 
a step towards a peerage of Great Britain, which might 
bo earned by other services. When the Act of Union 
was passed there were more tbnu two hundred Irish f 
peers, including 'many who would never have thoughtr 
of taking the ; r seats in the House of Lords. To obviate 
opposition, and in accordance with the Scotch prece¬ 
dent of a century before, the lay Irish peers wore allowed 
to elect representatives, and the bishops took their seats in 
the House by rotation. Purliamont perbans foresaw and 
regarded with complacency the certainty that tho repre¬ 
sentative peers would belong exclusively to the majority, 
and tho probability that they would not be insensible to the 
influence of the Tory Government of tho day. In practice 
the independent choice of the constituency has been a 
transparent fiction. The Duke of Wellington, and after 
him the late Lord Derry, had for many years tho patronage 
of the representative peerage. 

Lord Si ANUui’E, who, though he was not an orator nor a 
statesman, possessed a happy knack of discerning the ab¬ 
surdity of obsolete practices, hod the merit of carrying an 
Address to the Quern requesting her to suspend the 
creation of Irish peerages. It was unlucky that in this 
respect the precedent of tho Scotch Union had not been 
followed. But for the frequent limitation of tho succession 
to Scotch peerages to heirs general, the order, which has 
not been recruited for a hundred and seventy years, would 
by this time Jiave been extinct or have been merged in the 
peerage of Great Britain. Either the Irish peers feared 
that us their nambors declined they might not be thought 
a sufficiently numerous constituency, or tho Minister was 
not willing to relinquish tho distribution of one of tho minor 
streams which flowed from the fountain of honour. It 
was accordingly provided that the Crown might create 
one Irish peer for every three peerages which be¬ 
came extinct. ; and until recent times the power 
was commonly exercised. Some difficulties wore raised 
as to alleged interference with tho rights of tho Grown, 
but eventually Lord Stanhope’s judicious proposal was 
adopted. Lord iNuiuguiN meets with no opposition when 
lie proposes to render tho new system permanent; and the 
House of Lords unanimously affirms the proposition that 
“ it is expedient that peerages should no longer bo created 
“ which do not confer the right to sit and vote in tho 
“ House of Lords.” Tho preamble might have been better 
expressed, and it has the fault of being argumentative; 
but on the substance of the proposal there is no diiforcnco 
of >^iion. Lord Inciiiquin’s Bccoud clause bus no neces¬ 
sary connexion with his first. The roason for increasing 
the number of representative poors from twenty-eight to 
thirty-two is fanciful and unsound. Tho bishops who 
represented the spiritual estate naturally lost their scuta 
when the State no longer recognized a Church in Ireland. 

It was not intended to transfer any advantugo which the 
clergy formerly possessed to tho lay pecrago. 

The discussion in the House of Lords turned loss on the 
provisions of the Bill than on an amendmont of Lord 
O’Hagan’s which was intended to give tho minority a share 
of representation. It was proposed that no future election 
should take place until there were three vacancies, unless, 
indeed Lord Inciuquin's provision for the immediate in- 
. crease of the representation wore adopted. Each peer was 
only to vote for two candidates, or, according to an alter¬ 
native scheme of Lord Grey's, which was adopted by Lord 
O’JTagan, all three votes might bo concentrated on a single 
nominee. Tho Lord Chancellor made the odd objection 
that the device) would be ineffectual, inasmuch as the 
Liberal minority was not strong enough, even with cumula¬ 
tive voting, to return a single candidate. - The modern 
theory of representation of minorities is not yet generally 
accepted, but the experiment could not be tried with lean 
risk of harm than in the o&se of the Irish. repre¬ 
sentative peerage. There is at present only one 
Liberal member of the body; and if he were to vacate 
his post, his successor would -be chosen by the majority. 

It is desirablo to cultivate and keep alive the decaying 
stock of aristocratic Liberals. No class of the community 
has deserved better of the country $ but the younger gene¬ 
ration includes many deserters from the creed or. party of 
their forefathers. Innovations in modern times are not of 
the kind which can be palatahta to a rich and privileged 
class. There were probably not half a dozen members of 
the House of Lords who really approved of the Irish Lend 
Bill with the precedent which it might* possibly establish, y 



The acquiescence of the peers in the obndjtfafcs mmmm 
«m an act of patriotic prudence; but the effect has been 
to tender Liberal landowners suspicious of some of tbeir 
allies. If a few Whig peers can be foand in Ireland and 
fl fs on t to the Honse of Lords, they will reinforce a valuable 
* body whieh threatens to becdme extinct. Time would 
show whether Lord Cairns was justified in believing that 
no possible contrivance would enable the minority to elect 
a representative. ... 

The law which prevents an Irish peer from flitting in 
the House of Commons for a county or borough in hifl own | 
country was strictly consistent witSi principle and prece¬ 
dent, but it is in practice either useless or mischievous. 
The Scotch peers are subjected to a more painful dis¬ 
ability, inasmuch as since the Union they are absolutely 

S rohibitod from sitting in the House of Commons. If 
'iverton bad been less loyal to Lord Palmerston, it might 
have been an inconvenience that he could not sit as mem¬ 
ber for Sligo. Unfortunately in modem times tbo class 
to which Irish peers belong is not in the greater part of 
Ireland acceptable to those who control elections. It was, 
as Lord Inchiquin acknowledged, properly suggested that 
the proposal ought to be introduced in the Honse of Com¬ 
mons, which is supposed to bo the judge of its own consti- j 
tution. It will bo difficult or impossible for a private | 
member to carry the Bill through the House in the prosent j 
Session. Some members will not desire to remove any 
anomaly which may be supposed to diminish the credit of 
the House of Lords; nor will it be possible to prevent Irish 
patriots from profiting by the opportunity for declamation. 
Lord Inchiquin has unluckily drawn his first clause in an 
awkward form, by proposing to repeal the Acts for the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland as far as they relate to 
the oreation of Irish peers. Some ingenious Homo Rulo 
member may perhaps move by way of amendment to omit 
the words which specify the purpose of the Bill. A pro¬ 
posal to repeal the Act of Union sounds strange; and 
probably it will hereafter be quoted as a precedent. Mr. 
Butt has never abandoned his ostensible project of restoring 
to Ireland a Parliament consisting both of Lords and Com¬ 
mons. It is true that no Irish peer is prepared to take a 
seat in the revived House of Lords; but tho restraint 
•of the power of the Crown to create Irish peers may easily 
be converted into an insult to Ireland. If the Government 
would take charge of the Bill, the only important clause 
which prevents the oreation of Irish peers might probably 
pass into a law. If the House of Commons cares little for 
tho anomalies of the Irish peerage, it can scarcely insist on 
maintaining an abuse which has been denounced by tho 
- Assembly to which the subject-matter belongs. The Irish 
members can, if they think fit, opposo the insidious sugges¬ 
tion that Irish peers should be capable of representing Irish 
constituencies iu tho House of Commons. 


FRANCE. 

T HE French prefects who have been dismissed by the 
Minister of the Interior are behaving themselves 
after a fashion which is not uncommon with domestic 
servants after receiving notice to go at the end of the 
month. They are exceedingly anxious to convince M. 
Ricabd that they would not have stayed in his service how¬ 
ever much he might have wished it. The place did not 
suit them any better than they suited tho place. If they 
had not been sent away because they were not sound Rc- 

£ ahlic*ns, they would Live taken themselves away because 
L Ricabd is not a sound Conservative. Occasionally they 
hint that the day will come when thoir unfortunate country 
will again have need of their devotion, and they magnani¬ 
mously pledge their word that no recollection of the injuries 
they have sustained shall be suffered to stand in the way 
ef their return. Whenever the Government of France is 
once more conducted on right principles, these noble souls 
will again sacrifice themselves on the altar of public duty. 
T(ll then they will" amuse themselves with watching the 
useless struggles of the Republic against the anarchy 
which muBt follow their departure. The Republican 
journals—at least those of them that were foremost in 
urging the Government to dismiss any official who was so 
unfortunate as to be appointed by M. Buffet or the Duke 
of Bboolib— draw, as it seems to us, a wrong moral from 
these impertinent letters. They treat them as so muoh 
evidence of M. Rigabd's weakness in not sending his whole 
^ staff about their business the moment that bf oome into 


office. Now you see, they say, the class of men yog hail to 
deal with* Ton thought that you might temporise with tfchn* 
that you might be content with moving some to sef to 
partments, and only dismissing thorn of whcSe enmity to 
the Republic you had positive proof. Tho result of tins 
weakness is that you and the Government in. your 
person have been grossly insulted. Ton havo had your 
dismissals thrown in your face. If. these officials had been 
sent awav as soon as you accepted a seat in the Cabinet, 
they would never have dared to write these impudent 
letters. That they have written them now is the 
natural resnlt of the reputation for timidity which 
you have wilfully made for yourself. This demur* 
ciation of the Minister is founded on a wrung 
estimate of the motives which lead dismissed officials 
to say rnde things to their late chie£ A prefect who 
has boon deprived of his place and his salary on poli¬ 
tical grounds has nothing to lose by incivility to the 
Government. His income is already gone; his reputation, 
bo far as it depends on Ministerial approval, is already 
gone; and all that remains to him is Buch reputation as he 
may make with the enemies of the Administration. . These 
ex-prefects who tell M. Ricabd that they would not have 
served under him, even if he had been willing to retain 
them, will earn some cheap credit with the adversaries of 
the Government; whereas, if they had remained silent, even 
this small consolation would have been denied to them. 
Bat it must be noted that, though M. Ricabd was not at 
all in a hurry to dismiss his subordinates, none of them 
were beforehand with him in sending in their resignations. 
Yet, if their antagonism towards the Republic had been as 
pronounced as it is now their interest to make it out, they 
would hardly havo allowed M. Ricabd to get the start of 
them. M. Buffet’s resignation would have told them all that 
they needed to know about the character of the newly 
elected Chamber and of the Government in which & 
would place confidence. The tmth probably is that these 
dismissed officials would havo been willing in most 
cases to make the beBt of the change, and to servo the 
new Government as they had served the old. Here and 
there there might have been instances of a more robust 
determination not to go with the tide, but these would 
have been only the exceptions. With the rest ML Ricabd 
would have been able to do pretty much what he liked, 
and thuB the Republic, instead of adding to its enemies, 
would only have added to its converts. If any of those who 
had been continued in their offices bad shown a disposition 
to play the enemy in the camp, it would have been easy to 
dismiss them with ignominy. A dangerous precedent 
would thus have been avoided, and the monarchical faction 
would have lost an opportunity of presenting themselves 
in the character of martyrs. 

An undesigned tribute has lately been paid to the 
stability of the Republic by one of the ablest and most 
reasonable of its adversaries. Ever since the dose of the 
war M. HervIs has advocated the cause of Constitutional 
Monarchy in the Journal de Pane, Neither the edipse of 
the Orleanist section of the Royalists which was brought 
about by the visit of the Count of Paris to Frohadorf, nor 
the overthrow of all the carefully-nursed hopes of a resto¬ 
ration which was brought about by the obstinacy of the 
Count of Chambokd, could avail to discourage him. Even 
the adoption of the Constitution of February waa not too 
great a trial to hiB faith. Either he thought that under M. 
Buffet the idea of revision would be kept so constantly 
before the public mind, that an Orleanist journalist would 
never lack materials for drawing useful lessons from events, 
or be disbelieved that the Republic, committed to such 
hostile hands, had any chance of living out even the 
shortest term assigned it by the organic laws. Bat tho 
constitution of a genuinely Republican Administration 
has been too muoh for his endurance. Ml. Hery£ is 
not one of those Conservatives who do not care what 
Government they live under provided only that it is not a 
Republic. His detestation of the Empire, of which, while 
it lasted, he was one of the severest critics, has not lessened 
with time; and it would be no satisfaction to him to fool 
that he had hastened the death of the present Government 
if the Empire succeeded as its natural heir. Consequently ho 
prefers to abandon the contest. The country has shown 
unmistakably that it desires a Constitutional Hapublio and 
not a Constitutional Monarchy. Politicians who in their 
zeal for Monarchy make it a wholly secondary consideration 
whether it is constitutional or despotic are not disturbed 
by this discovery. Constitutional Monarchy may bo out 
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of the question, bnfc Bonapartism I# still active, and every 
inch of ground tliat the Republic loses improves the 
prospects of the Empire. Hen who can comfoH them- 
nelvee iu this fashion are under no temptation to retire 
from politics. If they cannot further, the cause 
they most love, they may at all events have oppor¬ 
tunities of damaging the cause they most bate ; and 
US by this time they have probably grown indif¬ 
ferent to the precise form of Government which may 
aueceed the present, the destructive element, in tho conflict 
lias become raoro interesting to them thau the constructive. 
These are not tho doctrines that liavo been maintained in 
the Journal de Paris. It has never professed that all kinds 
of monarchy were alike dear to it, or that bo long as the 
rule of one man could be secured it was a matter of' 
secondary moment whether that rulo were absolute or 
limited. The step that M. Ueuvk h.is taken will bring the 
impossibility of a Bourbon restoration homo to many jnaople 
who, so long as an avowedly Orleanist newspaper continued 
to appear, might not have realised that tho most eminent 
Orleanist politicians are no longer Orleamst in any per¬ 
sonal sense. M. HfiKvti does not pretend to he converted 
from His old ways. Ho still thinks Constitutional Mon¬ 
archy the best Government in itself and the best 
Government for Fraucu. But he no longer woes u.uy hope . 
of bringing his countrymen lo share Ids convictions, and; 
he retires for the timo from tho field. That M. Hxuvti and 
his colleagues will cease to be journalists is not probable. 
Their -views will not preclude them from supporting the 
Government of the Republic whenever they think its 
policy satisfactory ; but they will naturally prefer to support 
it in a journal which begins by taking the Republic for 
granted rather than in one which has steadily opposed it 
whenever an opportunity has presented itself. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 

T HE Second Annual Report of the Railway Commis- 
sioners extends only to last October. More than half 
a legal year has since elapsed; and the cases which are 
brought before the Commission tend lo increase in number. 
Aft the experiment of appointing a special Court for the, 
trial of one kind of issues lias been commenced, it ought 
not to be hastily discontinued. There is no reason to doubt, 
the personal competence of the Commissioners, and they arc 
constantly accumulating experience; but the existence, at 
a cost ol some thousands a year, of a tribunal which in one 
twelvemonth decided de\en casts of alleged undue prefer¬ 
ence iB not a little anomalous. By the Regulation of Rail¬ 
ways Aet, 1873, it was provided that the Commission should 
consist ol time members, one of whom was to bo a lawyer, 
and one a person experienced in the administration of rail¬ 
ways; and it was implied that the Chairman should be 
selected in grounds of general ability and eminence. 
No objection can be taken to tho appointments 
.. which were consequently made by tho late Govern¬ 
ment. Bir Fu.eok.ujck Reel had acquired a respect- ! 
able repuiatiou in Parliament and in oflico ; Hr. 
Maomamaua was viell known ns a sound lawyer; and Mr. 
PlUCS had been lor many years either Director or Chair¬ 
man ol the Midland Railway, aud bad also sat in the House 
of Commons. The appointment of laymen to judicial 
■offices is at least a novelty; nor would it be easy to show 
that railway disputes are so peculiar or so complex in 
character as to require the intervention of experts acting 
as judge*. When the Traffiu Act of 1853 was under dis- 
eoBsion, Lord Campbell objected to the powers which it was 
proposed to confer on tbo judges of enforcing equal treat¬ 
ment of' freighters by Railway Companies. Iu a *]>coch 
fall of fallacies which have often been quoted and never 
sufficiently exposed, he declared that, though he had spent 
his life iu the study of the Jaw, he know nothing of .the 
management of railways, ljord Campbell might have re- 
mem bored that ho was every day administering justice 
iu relation to matters of which he was in the first instance 
equally ignorant. Ho decided patent oases with little 
or no knowledge of mechanics or chemistry, as he tried 
horse cuuses without professing to appreciate the points 
of a borne. If the tboury w ldch he assumed were consistently 
applied, there need be neither lawyers nor judges; tor it 
vftta implied that special and professional knowledge of the 
subject.matter, oi litigation is the sole and indispensable 
{Wifioatiun of a competent tribunal. Courts of kw and 
‘ equity deal every day with questions which are new to them 


except so for as they mqy have previously ocou^rod in the 
course of their judicial, experience. it is thqfr business io 
bo guided by evidence, aud not by my knowledge, which 
they may have previously possessed. The Railway Oem- 
missioners have properly regulated their prQcecdiqg^i 
iu accordance with the ordinary practice of the 
and the evidence and arguments which havo boon produced 
before them differ in no perceptible degree fro® the 
grounds of judgments givon in Westminster Hall. 

An Irish Railway Company allowed to certain carriers 
employed by themselves 2a. a parcel, and refused any 
similar allowance to independent carriers. The Commis¬ 
sioners, as might be expected, directed the Company to 
discontinue an obvious preference of one customer to 
another. If the case could have been brought before a 
police magistrate or two justices at petty sessions, it would 
have been decided in the same way and still more expe¬ 
ditiously. It is difficult to understand why jurisdiction 
over so simple a matter of dispute might not be entrusted 
to a Division of the Court of Judicature, or oven to a 
County Court. 

It is not the fault of tho Commissioners that they have 
to deal with trivial matters as well as with questions which 
are sometimes of berious importance. The first ease intbe 
Report illustrates the large ivsults which may sometimes 
ensue from the application of the plausible principle of 
equality of treatment. In an application by certain Scotch 
coal-owners against the Caledonian Railway Company tho 
Cominibsioners decided that equal rates for coal must be 
charged from two different coal fields. It was alleged by 
tho Caledonian Company that the coal which had boon 
allowed a lower rat© was inferior in quality; but the Com¬ 
missioners held, and, it must bo supposed, rightly held, that 
the difference of quality was not suoh as to justify a differ¬ 
ence of rate. A court of law might probably have arrived 
on the evidence at the same conclusion; but it is doubtful 
whether suoh an adjustment of rates ought to bo referred 
to judicial interpreters of an Act of Parliament rather 
than to the discretion of traffic managers. Popular pre¬ 
judice indeed welcomes any measure which may be sup¬ 
posed lo bo injurious to a Railway Company; but there aro 
in all cases ol* the kind third parties who in their litigation 
with the Companies are really appealing to a judicial 
tribunal against one another. ,Jhe interests of the coal- 
ownor are much larger than those of tho earner, and it 
may be doubted whether Parliament deliberately intended 
that the competition among coal-owners in different 
districts should bo controlled by the operation of 
tho Act of 1853. It might well happen that comparative 
equality of rates would have the effect of shotting 
an entire coal-field out of the market, except in prosperous 
times when there is a margin of profit to spare. In many 
cases, though not universally, the interest of the railway 
in attracting the largest possible traffic coincides with the 
interest both or consumers and producers. The regulation 
or readjustment of several millions of different rates would 
bo but roughly and unsatisfactorily effected by external 
interference. As there are undoubtedly oases m which it 
is proper to enforce uniformity of treatment, it would bo 
premature to attempt a complete definition of the conditions 
under which control is expedient. When the Commis¬ 
sioners have exercised their jurisdiction for six or seven 
years, it may perhaps be found desirable to limit their 
authority iu ceitain directions. The Companies ought to 
confine their efforts to vigilant observation of the tendency 
of the decisions in railway oases. It is not their interest 
for the Lime to irritate popular prejudices which may pro¬ 
bably hore&ftor disappear. If the free action of independent 
traders is impaired, their grievances will attract attention. 

One of the most useful functions of the Commission 
consists in its taking the place hi many instances of the 
arbitrators to whom differences were referred under the 
provisions of numorons Acts. It is greatly to the benefit 
of Compauies that arbitrators should be paid from tho 
Consolidated Fund, sad not out of the pockets of tho 
litigants. The Commissioners also, sitting continuously 
till a case is finished, conduct the arbitration both more 
satisfactorily and at less expense. Their jurisdiction h in 
this department advantageously substituted, not for that 
of the courts of law, but for tint of tribunals constituted 
for the occasion. It generally happens that arbitrators 
are busy in their various and that they 

can give only intermittent attention to queettons yffcioh 
are sometimes of grave importance. It 
table that the majority of disputes Will ta twterea jlo d 







the CoffimiR&iotteYtf, teperially nathey chu assume jurisdiction 
on the application of either patty. In some instances they 
hftve pronioted ifliO public interest by giving a narrow con¬ 
struction to railway treaties which provide, not onlv ftr 
She avoidance of cbmpetition between the Companies thorn- 
solves, but kh flu* as possible against extension of railway 
accommodation within their joint districts. Courts of law 
would perhaps deal still more peremptorily with contracts 
which are intended principally to prevent the increase of 
railway accommodation. Tho power of fixing through rates 
on the application of a Company which owns any portion 
of a complete route has been in some instances beneficially 
exercised. Tho weakest point in railway administration has 
been the jcUlouay with which Companies have habitually 
regarded their immediate neighbours. Tho inconvenience 
which has consequently been suffered by travellers and 
freighters is not to be attributed to gratuitous malignity or 
Caprice. Large adjacent Companies have commonly a num¬ 
ber of questions pending between them; and the diplomatic 
ability of chairman and managers is often exercised in 
adjusting a demand for accommodation in one part- of the 
system against a counter claim in another. In every 
bargain all the Circumstances of both parlies are taken into 
consideration, and even a harmless concession is not readily 
given, when by a judicious delay it may become possible 
to soil it for a "price. It is not undesirable that a body 
such an the Railway Commission should sometimes derange 
the strategy of rival managers; and it is probable that 
their intervention will gradually tend to make trains fit 
hotter, and to give freighters in some instances a choice of 
Alternative rentes. Perhaps tho most anomalous duty im¬ 
posed on the Commission is the determination of tho inode 
m which railway property should be rated for the relief of 
the poor. It was wholly unnecessary to refer one applica¬ 
tion of the general law of rating to a Conrt which has no 
jurisdiction over the rating of ordinary property. 


TTIK MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

f¥^HK Merchant Shipping Bill lias improved so greatly 
JL since the Government have begun to pay attention to 
it, that it is impossible not to regret, that more of their 
spare lime in the autumn was not spent in considering 
what they meant to propose during the Session. There 
would then have been a fair chance of seeing a really final 
Bill passed in the present year; whereas in its present form, 
improved as that is, it. can be little but tho beginning 
of Strife. U must not he forgotten that none of the 
amendments which are being introduced into the Bill as it 
goes through Committee, nor of those other amendments 
which arc promised upon tho Report, touch tho radical 
fhultof the early clauses. The Bristol Chamber of Com¬ 
merce declared the other day that the machinery 
of detention provided in those clauses would either 
prove altogether in operative, or would make the 
position of u shipowner unendurable. Out of this pleasing 
dilemma there is, so far as appears, no escape. The lives 
of sea men depend ou the activity of tho detaining officer. 
The ability of the shipowners to carry on their business 
with reasonable immunity from interruption depends on 
tho sapinomesa of tho detaining officer. If tho detaining 
officer is a man of Mr. PmisOLi’s stamp, scarcely a ship 
will bo allowed to go to sea without being subjected to 
examination just at the most inconvenient time. If the 
detailing officer is a man of the stamp which Mr. Pmhsoll 
imagines the officials of the Board of Trade to be, the 
fact that the. examination cannot be instituted except at 
great inconvenience will be held to be a reason tor omit- 
ing it. In.the former case, who would be a shipowner f 
In the latter case, who would be President of the Board of 
Trade ? The public interest in the question has for tho 
present grown weaker; but there is no saying when it may 
not revive* and tho moment that it dees revive the 
first instance of nogleet on die part of a detaining 
officer will be tho signal for a fresh agitation. If the 
clauses relating to the detention of ships bad come later in 
the Bill, they would probably hove been withdrawn on the 
understanding that- clauses based on a wholly different 
principle would be substituted for them on the Report. 
Unfortimately they came .at a stage when Sir Swmm 
Nd^sri icorai had not yet discovered that tho Bill as origin* 
aUy itawed npist be abandoned. It would be unsafe* how- 
ever* to saypositivejy that this error wtid not be redeemed. 
x&mtw earlier part of the BiU on the Report would 
Wfeh historical symmetry to its progress which will 


otherwise be wanting. Clause* which have tema.'m&l tlfe 
same from first te last will look out of place in a xtioaigm,^ 
which is for the most, part so completely changed that Si* 
ChaMiKS Adokuiey himself will have tjthink twice before 
he can fool assured that ho is the titular author of it. 

On Monday tho Government brought up their new pro¬ 
visions for dealing with deck cargoes. They had satisfied * 
themselves, not quite soon onongh for their reputation as 
legislators, that it was impossible to approach thill question 
without a definite idea of the position m which British 
ships were to Lie placed as regards foreign ships. If foreign 
fillips arriving at Bril ish portfi were to bo excepted from 
the Bill, it must he on tho principle that the more thoroughly 
tho seaworthiness of British ships is secured the more highly: 
they will be esteemed as camera. Lord Bsi.fNOTON subse¬ 
quently said that, if our regulations aro successful, wo shall 
ensure a preference being shown for British vessels all over 
tho world. The natural inference from thro is, that British 
shipowners can have no special interest in Seeing foreign 
ships subjected to similar regulations. The more en¬ 
tirely these regulations arc confined to British ships, 
the more valuable will bo the reputation which British 
ships will derive from the observance of them. This 
is not the view which tho Government take of the 
question; and, to judge from Lord Esr.ryotOtf’S argument, 
it is not the view that the shipowners take of the question. 
They are too unselfish to wish to profit by any inch 
superiority aa an exclusive system oi regulations might - 
confer npon them. They aro anxious that foreign ship¬ 
owners should have a share in their blessings, whether -, 
they wish lor it or not. By placing foreign vessels in our 

? orts under British regulations we shall be doing, said 
jord Eslinoton, the best thing \vc can for them, because 
wo shall be placing them on an equality with our own 
ships. It is conceivable that foreign shipowners might 
have liked to have had a voice in the controversy, and that 
they may even suspect that thin desire to have all ships 
subjected to the same treatment may be prompted rather 
by a fear that the regulations will prove annoying than 
by any strong belief that they will prove beneficial. It 
.scorns clear, however, that tho shipowners would haro 
strongly opposed a 113' proposal to legislate for British 
vessels only, and when this had been ascertained the course 
of the Government became! clearer. The inconvenience of 
coming into conflict with loreign Governments was Jess, or, 
at nil events, Jess immediate, than tho inconvenience of 
coining into conflict, with a powerful interest in the House 
of Commons. Thn penalty on deck cargoes was conse¬ 
quently made applicable to foreign as well m British 
ships, and the unmeaning restriction to ships sailing from 
North American ports was done away with. Whether 
the penalty haw been made effectual as well as universal 
is more doubtful. The clunse ns ultimately passed 
only applies to deck cargoes of timber, and even these 
aro not interfered with if they do not rise more tllttfc 
t hree feet above the deck. Tlio Government seem on this' 
point to have been s'.raugely blind to the feeling of th* 
House. An amendment moved by Mr. P&rtiEHftb'fc to make 
the penalty apply to all timber cairiod on deck was duly 
lost by eight Votes. With the Government m&j<rrity wKtft 
it is, this is a fact of great significance, aUd tho com¬ 
position of the minority which supported the amendment 
is as remarkable as its numbers. One shipowner after and-' 
tlicr rose to say that, if deck cargoes are to be dealt with' 
effectively, they must bo prohibited altogether. The motive 
of the Government in permitting deck-loading to the 
height of three feet is to assimilate British and Canadian 
legislation; but tho evidence of the President of the Quobcd 
Chamber of Commerce, quoted by Mr. Baassbt, makes it 
exceedingly doubtful whether tho Canadians are much In 
lovo with their own laws on this point. This Witness say* 
that the concession of three-feet loads made by the Minister 
of Marino, in deference to certain shipowners, has dot 
worked well, and that a largo proportion of the cargo$$ 
so carried have had to be thrown overboard during the lust 
season. 

When tho principle of legislating Ibr foreign ship* 
arriving in British ports had once been accepted, there vfafif- 
no reason for making difficulties about its to* 

foreign ships loading in British ports. In its offeiralforih 
the new elause providing fbr fcbe detention of fiMNsife IMfiT 
proposed that, as soon as the provisional order ft? 
tion has been made, notice is to be given to the tiMHi 6f 
the nation to which the sfcfybdbngis < end if ttfe 
disputed, the Consul is tons*** a surveys, am) fa 
oide between the master and the Board of Trade. The 
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objection to tliis plan lay in the absence of any security 
that the Consul wonld not favour the ship of tho nation ho j 
represents; and in the interval between Monday and 
Thursday, or rather in the course of Thursday oven- j 
ing, tho Government changed their mind. Sir Staf¬ 
ford Northcotb stated very frankly the dislike which 
he entertained to the possible subjection of British ships 
in foreign ports to retaliatory legislation. But the diffi- 
culiy of making a foreign Consul the virtual court of 
appeal from tho decision of the* Board of Trade had evi¬ 
dently made itself foil, and ho suggested that on tho Boport 
a court of appeal for foreign vessels should bo constituted, 
in which an assessor named by tho Consul should take tho 
place of an assessor mimed by the loeal Marino Board. 
With tho prospect thus held out of incurring misunder¬ 
standings with foreign Powers in reference to the 
treatment of foreign vessels in British ports, it is satis¬ 
factory to learn from Sir Chaui.es Annum ,ky that the 
Government are every day receiving intimations from 
foreign Governments that they heartily approve the steps 
which Parliament is taking to prevent the loss of life at sea. 
It seems, therefore, that the CiiAACELLOiiof the Exchequer has 
overrated the danger to be apprehended from the legislation 
forced upon the Government. It must bo remembered 
that Governments have to think of seamen as well as 
of shipowners and, as a foreigner is probably nofc 
morc careless of his life than an Englishman, tho feeling of I 
foreign sailors will usually bo on tho side of the English ! 
officials who detain tlioir ship in order to save their lives, j 
If the parts were reversed, and it was the foreign ship- j 
owner who might be expected to sympathize with the 
British Government, and the foroign sailor who might bo j 
expected to take offence at these new regulations, the 
chances of inconvenient consequences would pmbubly ho ; 
greater. In ©very country there is a feeling that the rich j 
can tako car© of themselves wherever they are, and that it is ! 
the business of Governments to see that their poor subjects 
come to no harm abroad. If the principle of protecting life 
at sea is universally recognized, tho danger of interested 
retaliation will disappear, and Englishmen may claim ilio 
merit, of having led the way in a genuiue improvement in 
mercantile legislation. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 

L ITERATURE and art aro apparently the subjects of 
the day, or perhaps wo should say of the week. 
“ The interests of Lifnaturo ” was one of the toasts at the 
Royal Academy dinner last Saluuluy ; in the middle of tho 
week the supporters of the Literary Fund held their annual 
festival; and to-night the Loro Mai or entertains a mis¬ 
cellaneous company under tho general title of “ liepresonta- 
** tives of Litorat urc.” As for art, at this season it blooms on 
every side, and the Exhibitions open us regularly ns tho 
chestnut-buds. The public would thus seem to bo speci¬ 
ally invited to contemplate the results of human genius 
in these forms, and to say what it thinks of them. The first 
thing that must strike any on© is, we fancy, that nowadays 
there is at any rato a great deal of literature Otid art. Each 
has come to be a vast business, giving wide employment 
not merely to those who produco the books or pictures, 
but to those through whose hands they puss in the course 
of trade. Moreover, it is obvious that there is a bewilder¬ 
ing variety of classes and degrees, and that the general 
term 44 literature ” or “ art *' includes many things which 
have little in co/nmou with each other. Still, as to tho things 
themselves* there is some possibility of arriving at a suffici¬ 
ently intelligible, if not very precise, definition of what is 
really literature and what is really art. But when we 
come to the producers a difficulty arisen, at least in tho 
case of men of letters. Art requires such special qualities 
and dose devotion that those who work at it at all may be 
fairly called artists; but men of letters aro not a class 
thus set apart. As Mr. Froude asked the other night, 
what is literature, and who are men of letters? One 
answer is, of course, that literature docs not inclnde all 
writing, and that a clerk is not a man of letters. On the 
other hand, there is a small class of professional persons 
who write for publication who may be distinctively termed 
men of letters; but, as far as the great bulk of literature 
is concerned, it is not the work of any special class, but 
is made up of the i Aorta of almost everybody of decent 
education. Literary capacity is, in fact, usually only one side 
4f a character, and in a certain degree, very .widely 


distributed. There are not very many persons who spend 
their livos in writing books, or articles, but there is an 
; immense number who occasionally do so, it may bo only 
once or twice in a lifo, or more frequently. 

On tho whole, it may be said that literature is not produced* 
by men of letters expressly devoted to such wort, but by 
people who find time to write when engaged in other occupa¬ 
tions. Literature, in fact, is only a means of expressing 
ideas liko speech, and consequently a great deal of prose is 
written as well as spoken. All sorts of people, without being 
literary men or journalists, contribute a great deal of in¬ 
formation to the newspapers; and books am written in a 
similar way. At tho Literary Fund dinner tho Norwegian 
and Swedish Ambassador put in a claim to have a high 
place in literature assigned to diplomatic despatches; and 
no doubt there are many specimens of this kind of 
writing which well deserve that honour. Again, Lord 
Houghton started a theory that tho literary instinct is 
closely allied with military courage, and that the soldior 
class supplies a large number of the best writers. This is 
a theory which will hardly bear analysis ; but there can bo 
no doubt that, as a matter of fact, military men often make 
valuable contributions to literature, both on their own and 
on other subjects; and tho same might bo said of sailors, 
lawyers, clergymen, and, in fact, of evory professional 
group. Lord Houghton remarked tliat tho man of letters, 
us such, was tho creation of a late civilization, and had 
come into existence only in comparatively recent days. 
This is no doubt trno, but one reason for it is that in other 
days authors got little pay ; and therefore to set np as solely 
a man of letters was much tho same os giving up a liveli¬ 
hood. It was not till after Dux den’s time that copyright in 
England began to have a commercial value. Lord Houohton 
also suggested a doubt whether the man of letters pure and 
simple was a happy creation; and there can be no question 
that litoratnre, if produced exclusively by dri amors or 
bookworms, wonld lose its healthy and clastic forco, as 
I well as its influence on the public, which demands pmc- 
I tical ideas. What is wanted in literature is the embodi- 
i ment of every kind of thought, knowledge, and experience. 

; It is, we fancy, not uncommon with men of letters, even 
; when successful, to grow weary of mere writing, and to bo 
seized with a desire to do something. Wo have heard that 
this was so with M. PrCvobt-Paradol. Ho hail achieved a 
great reputation by liis attacks on the Empire, but after all 
it seemed liko whipping the wind. Could he not, he thought, 
get a hold upon the machine of government himself, 
and turn it, in however small a way, to good ends ? And 
so he fell into Napoleon’s snare. There must of course bo 
professional men of letters to carry on the systematic work 
of literature; but nothing could be moro unfortunate than 
that literature should fall wholly or in great part into 
their hands. At tho present moment, however, it does not 
appear that there is much chance of this. 

Lord Carnarvon, in his speech on Wednesday, remarked 
that tho general tono of modern English liters tore was, in 
the main, Nonnd and healthy; and wo are glad to believe 
that this is the cose. At tho saxno time there are 
symptoms of deterioration in certain directions. Tho 
mere fact that such a quantity of matter is pub- 
! limited carries a danger with it. Literature is now 
! manufactured with bo much haste and in such large 
quantities that it is scarcely possible to keep up 
the quality at a high point. Again, the best market is 
apparently found among the most numerous class of the 
community, which doeB not happen to be the most intelli¬ 
gent or best educated; and in tho midst of a vast mass of 
third or fourth-rate literature even the higher kinds are 
apt to catch the taint of looseness and vulgarity. The 
House of Commons, which is in more ways than one a 
representative body, is, as Mr. Goschen has pointed out, 
declining, if not in intelligence, in culture and literary taste. 
By and by, whon the mental range is widened among all 
classes of the population, there will no doubt be an enor¬ 
mous productive power available for literary creation; but 
in tho meantime the tendency seems to be that the new 
body of readers, who have hitherto known literature only 
in its lower shapes, are by their encouragement diverting 
I literary industry into the devious paths which lead to popular 
! favour. Mr. Disraeli observed at the Academy dinner 
that the conditions of life in England were not very 
favourable to the cultivation of high art, because <4 ihe 
44 creation of the beautiful in a community reqpired ’the 
44 concentrated sentiment of a limited population** tod 
the same remark may W :jh.' a' citato, r 
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to letters. The influences -which kept up a standard 
of taste are gradually "being weakened by the pres* 
sure of the multitude. Not only does the critical 
faculty in the more refined and intellectual core of society 
nil to produce much impression on those outside, but it 
is even itself impaired and corroded by the surrounding 
passion for what is within the range of limited minds and 
rudimentary tastes. At the same time, that national spirit 
which comes from the strain of anxieties and difficulties, 
and which gives vitality to literature, is in danger of being 
d im inished by the smoothness and easo of modem life, j 
Still there is no reason that wo can see for taking a 
desponding view either of the present position or prospects 
of Uteratnre. It must be expected to reflect the circum¬ 
stances of the time; and this is undoubtedly a transition 
period. As education spreads there must, after a time, 
be a steady rise in the literary taste of the country. 

In art the immediate effect of what was formerly the 
special possession of a select class being thrown open to 
the general public is perhaps more conspicuously ob¬ 
servable them m literature. No one can visit tho present 
exhibition at Burlington House—though it is perhaps in 
some respects better than usual—and compare it with the 
pictures of the older masters which have lately been dis¬ 
played, and say that tho standard of art has been raised in 
.England. The practice and enjoyment of art have un¬ 
doubtedly been widened, and it may be that the great body 
of the people have sounder views about art, and derive 
more refreshment from it than formerly ; but this, though 
good in itself, does not ooxnpensato for a certain lowering 
of tho aims of art which is only too obvious. At the 
Academy this year there is a great variety of pictures, 
and it is evident that proficiency in technical skill iB ex¬ 
tending. But tho want of soul, of mind, of anything in 
the shape of idea, is deprcssingly apparent. The range 
< of subjects is, with somo important exceptions, pain¬ 
fully commonplace and uninteresting. Indeed a large 

n ortion of tho pictures are merely an improved re¬ 
action of the men and women of tho fashion-books. 
There are not less than three pictures in the Academy 
which riso to tho height of excitement represented by 
the amazingly heroic feat of a young man helping a 
young woman over a puddle. Others aro tho sort of para¬ 
graph-pictures of events with which we are familiar in the 
illustrated papers, and which are rather a style of report¬ 
ing than real art. It is perhaps not without sig¬ 
nificance that tho members of the Academy, though 
they drank to the general interests of literature, 
passed over the interests of art, and contented themselves 
with “ The Health of Sir Francis Grant and Prosperity to 
the Royal Academy/* It does not follow, however, that tho 
prosperity of tho Academy implies the general prosperity of 
art; and, besides, prosperity has different meanings. That 
Academicians and Associates are prosperous in the sense 
that they get good prices for their works may be believed; 
but it cannot be said that art is prospering when such a 
very low standard of invention and beauty is exhibited on 
the walls. Sir Francis Grant expressed rogret that so 
many pictures had this year to be rejected; bnb it might 
have been more reasonable if he had deplored the largo 
proportion of bad and worthless art whicli has been ad¬ 
mitted, and which must certainly discourage high aspira¬ 
tions,'seeing that it is thus officially announced that almost 
anything may be passed oft 5 as art on an iguorant public, 
and that the Academy is willing to countenance tho im¬ 
posture. What art wants more than anything else is the 
exercise of authority in favour of a higher style of art 


MODERN MANNERS. 


rflHERE Sic seme things which everybody sees, but which there 
JL is a genets! reluctance to speak about until some kiud of 
explosion occurs and compels attention. For some years post, for 
instance, there has been visible in English society a tendency to 
r r^ ceting freedom of manners, and a relaxation oi those prudent 
zestmint* oh giddiness or forwardness which used to be supposed 
to be an Indispensable protection to all modest women. We have 
mmltm repeatedly cafiod attention to it, And urged that the spread 
' of hribftts of dangerous familiarity ought to be olosely watched, 
and some check placed by social influence on tho introduction of 
novates of this kind, flu tending in one direction. It would ap¬ 
pear, however, that the. departure from old-fashioned traditions of 
propriety is growing *tttl nu>m marked, and that a system of social 
tgtSdowno is. being gradually established under which all the 
mctiffoiied wjes of decent behaviour are completely set at 
> noSghtT Indeed, it' Is beeommg increasingly difficult in some 


fashionable circles to form any estimate of the personal i 
bility of a well-dressed wpnuut from her bearing and cood . 
is to bo hoped that the remarks which a judge has just frit hill 
bound to make in the course of hiin duty will suggest profit 
reflections on this subject. In a divorce Suit which.has been 
tried this week, and into the nature of which it is unneces¬ 
sary to enter in detail, Sir J. Hamm. in summing up the ease . 
to tho jury, made the following remarks :~~ H Genendty speaking, 
when a young woman made a secret appointment with a young 
man, only one inference could be drown from it; but it should be 
remembered that the respondent had been leading a life of frivolous 
gaiety, passing her time in frivolous amusements, flirting with a 
variety of men, and conducting herself m such a way as to lead to 
her husband’* remonstrances. It was also only fair to remind thorn 
that there hod of late years been a very marked change in tho 
habits and nmimere of society, and that formerly women would 
have shrunk from being seen with persons and at places in circum¬ 
stances which were now thought nothing of. He spoke of the 
change with loathing, but it was a fact that there baa been such 
a chaugo as that to which he referred in fashion and in the habit 
of young persons. Therefore, in these days, the somo conclusion 
ought not to be drawn from conduct which would have been drawn 
from it in former times.” 

It is evident that things must have reached a pretty pass when 
a judge, sitting on the bench could feel himself justified in drawing 
such a picture of fashionable life; and it can hardly fail toopeu 
tiio eyes of those who have either shut their eyes or winked at the 
continual loosening of social restraint.*. What Sir J. Ilannen has 
said would seem to come to this—that nowadays it is im¬ 
possible to s&y from a lady's manner and behaviour whether she is 
or is not a respectable person, seeing that a part at least of society 
has agreed to dispense with the old rules on the subject. No 
matter what may he the levity and freedom of a women’s ways, 
no matter what breaches of decorum she may commit, it is 
not to bo concluded that she is not a most respectable lady, for 
that is the way in which many respectable ladies now conduct 
themselves. Once upon a time there was a difference between the 
manners of good and those of bad society, and a man could judge 
from the way in which a lady received him on what terms bo stood 
with regard to her. But the test of propriety is now gradually being 
given up. A woman may be quite respectable, though not at all 
proper. Everybody knows that Prince’s tea most select and respectable 
place. All disreputable people who apply for admission are strictly 
blackballed. Yet it seems that the society which congregates 
there, and which may, we suppose, be taken as a lair sample of the 
fashionable world from which it is extracted, is not absolutely im¬ 
maculate. It ia stated that all the parties in the suit which led 
to Mr. Justice Hannons observations wore members of Prince’s 
Club, and that it was there that iho co-respondent was introduced 
to the respondent, and that they appear to have passed a good deal 
ol‘ their time. Tho respondent, who is described as u well con¬ 
nected And moving in good society,” and who was also young and 
had only lately been married, appears to liave gone about a a if 
perfectly free aiul unattached. She took a husband only 
as a matter of form. She “flirted with a variety of 
men” on the strength of meeting them in such company as 
that to bo found at I’rincivs, and she even went so far ns to pass 
an evening with one of them in his lodgings. But nobody is to 
bo allowed to suppose that, because a lady “moving in good 
society ” chooses to run about, to rink, dunce, and have tctc~tL-ti:U 
dinners with any man sli« takes a fancy to, alio is therefore likely 
to bo unfaithful to her husband. It appeal's that, in this instance, 
tho husband did not relish tho treatment to which be was sub¬ 
jected, and no doubt his wife and the men whose society she pre¬ 
ferred thought it very unreasonable. We cannot say that it strikes 
us in Ihut light. It must surely be tho duly not only of a wife, but 
of every virtuous woman, to avoid placing herself in situations 
whore she is certain to bo suspected, and in which it is probable 
that she will fall. A woman who had duo respect for tho marriapp 
tie or for tho character of her sex. would certainly not behave U 
such a way. It must bo remembered that general character 
is always an important element when a question arises as 
to the truth of any suspicions which may have been roused. 
Tho proof of actual guilt may depend on some accidental disclo¬ 
sure, but no woman can expect 1o bo trusted who flagrantly adopts 
a freedom and looseners of manner similar to that of her aban¬ 
doned sisters. People who make a point of carrying jemmies and 
skeleton-keys about with t hem have no right to complain if suvtugo 
things are believed of them; and so with ladies who defy their 
husbands, and roam about with other men. Suspicion must neces¬ 
sarily be part of the penal system of society, and it is exercised 
in rightful defence. It might, bo difficult dr impossible to pro¬ 
cure conclusive evidence of n particular oifcuce, such as would be 
necessary for judicial purposes; but society has a right to judge 
from appearances, and to placo under a ban those who try to 
break down the barriers of propriety. 

There is a aufiicient accumulation of human experience since 
the world began to explain the necessity of those social rules 
which are now falling iuto contempt, and the danger of disregard¬ 
ing them. The conduct of people mainly depends wan ttyrir habits, 
and if those habits tend ins certain direction, apdpri sent constant 
temptation to end opportunities for evil-doiug. the decliiie is 
usually fuim l slippery enough by those who try how far they can 
slide, in tim hope that they will still be able to pull tbewsclifes up 
again on the verge of sudden peril, it is not merely that the 
prevalence of free and easy manners affords a convenient cov'd- 
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ing to vicious- courses, but that it also serves as An encouragement 
to innocent people to trust themselves on treacherous ground. 
Nothing is so fetal as the Curiosity which leads women into experi¬ 
ments of this kind, ancl it is inevitable that out of a number of 
eases there should be some disasters. It is no excuse to say that 
' some women are quite able to take core of themselves under such 
circumstances; for, in the first place, this is seldom true, und, 
in the next, mischief is done by the bud example which is 
set to those of warmer feelings or weaker resolution. Oases 
occur from. time to time which supply illustrations of the 
way in which habits of ready and "unreserved familiarity 
Operate on a certain land of men, if not on women. Womanly 
modesty has been likened to an onion which is composed of suc¬ 
cessive folds, and, these being stripped oil' one by une, there is 
found to be nothing Sell. Thu Kuppresskro of any of the precautions 
which are required to keep libertines at arm's length not only 
weakens the general line of defence, but fosters the audacity und 
unficrnpulousiMtfis of the enemy. It is impossible for any one who 
really looks about him and sees whut is going on under his 
hops to be blind to the injurious effects <>f those lutbils of 
gmptrions fentness which are constantly becoming more daring 
ami reckless. It would appear as if it wore the object of 
a class of women to a.-^ ciate with men on the footing of male 
friends, to join in their sports, und even to ahum tin.ir dissipations. 
Under prudent arrangements, the association of the sexea ia whole¬ 
some and beneficial • but the attempt to discard nkl-fmbionod 
notions of prudence aud propriety cautiot fail to be unsettling and 
disastrous. At the rinks there appear to l>e grunt facililies for 
striking up promiscuous acquaint aui't'idiipB, ami earning on 
familiarities under cover of the nature of the ftmusoiiittiii. In 
other <foys mothers assumed (hat it was their duty to exercise 
pome kind of nbucrvisdou over their daughters’ daily life, to see 
what sort of Loom they read, what companions they imd, and what 
kind of talk ami ideas whs brought to boar on their young and un- 
AOphietkutiyl minds. Hut modest timidity is now regarded ns 
childish alkylation, and girls are loft to karu everything, and to 
do almost anything they chouse on their own responsibility. We 
should bo sorry to make too much of ihe sad consequences which 
occasionally ensue, but these are not the only evils to be guarded 
Against. I'll© mere approach to such things in fancy, tho fami¬ 
liarity of the mind with subjects of scandal, exorcise* a deteriorating 
infiuence on tho moral fibre, and plants dangerous seeds which may 
find congenial u»uri»biiunt. Maidenly r. rervo is t»x) delicate and 
precious a thing to be exposed to ruflliugand jostling. Girls now¬ 
adays go about Uu> much into places where they nrr likely to 
encounter t^quivocal people, and to hoar of, if not to mo, equivocal 
scenes. Nobody would wish to sec JEnglish girls shut up like llie 
pupils of a convent, but it can hardly be doubted that just at 
present tho opposite tendency is being curried too far. Alter the 
judicial rebuke which has now been given, it cannot !>* said that 
the unfavourable reports of modern manner* are a mem iuvuntiou 
of malicious gossip. The disorder may not yet have spread so far 
«r so deeply as somo suppose, but that it is lurking in the system 
and requires stringent remedies Imp now been proved beyond the 
powor of contradiction. J low ever painful it mn be, it is necessary 
to realise what society is coming to, if it goes on as it is doing, 
and as this case reveal*- marriage without maternity, nominal 
husbands, and consluitt flirtation with other men pushed to the 
brink of guilt. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE NEGROES. 

M R. GLADSTONE is not peculiar in maintaining that, while 
the dogma off Tuistianily is always the saute, its outward 
form and clothing may, and* indeed must, vary according to 
national, local, and personal difference*. There is nothing in Bitch 
a statement, rightly understood, to shock tho mo»ft orthodox con¬ 
victions, while the too common tniluve of mis,denary enterprise, 
and especially of Protestant missiona, may bo partly explained by 
* practical oblivion of it. A Hampton ijeclurcr sonic j cars ago 
observed o» the nbmmliTy of assuming that the wmyp eut-nml- 
- dried system of religious usage and worship which had become 
•terDotyped in fin English country parish would therefore be the most 
suitable for transferring bodily" to the Iroquois; and Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries in China, if some of their proceedings have boon open to 
vorv grave censure, at least showed thuir good reuse in not jv- 
lusug to drew like Mandarins. It is a gad but significant feet 
that preachers idee Dean Church, and historians like Dean 
Merivale, have felt obliged, in tracing the kti nonces of Chris¬ 
tianity on national character, to confine themselves almost exclu¬ 
sively to the various brandies of the great Aryan stock. Fow 
comparatively niimng the bemitic. Mongolian, or Negro families 
have embraced tho religion of tho Gospel; and it can hardly 
bo doubted that the feult lies in great measure at tho 
door of its professors, if not through their neglecting their 
duty altogether, through thdr erroneous method of discharging it. 
It is to tho cuso of the negroes tlwt we desiro especially to call 
attention here in connexion with an interesting paper “by a 
Negro/’ which appears in the current number of Ft'atcrs Magazine. 
The writer lias naturally drawn his illustration* mainly from tho 
Western world, as containing the greatest number of negroes who 
ho\® gomo under Christian teaching, and especially from iho United j 

We era met of course on the threshold by one great drawback 
which has necessarily prejudiced the efforts of Christian utiwion- 


aries for centuries—the institution of slavery. It ir patafol ta bu 
obliged to acknowledge that tho system owed ite origift to a 
Christian priest, Burtoiom# Las Oases, whose sympathy for the 
delicate Uaribs led him to suggest that the hard, work to which they 
wore unequal should be laid on the shouktaw of rotate AfeSeMm. 
It is fair indeed to remember that Las Oases repented hean&V 
before his death of the injustice he had committed^ though mi 
motive bad been a good ©no. But his repentance, as m sunn oases 
usually happens, came too late to benefit any one but himself. The 
transportation of negroes from Africa whioh he had first suggested 
became a matter ot national policy, and was continued for three 
centuries. The curious thing is that what had originated in a 
scheme of terribly one-sided benevolence,and was perpetuated from 
motives of interest sufficiently intelligible^ however discreditable, 
came to he accepted and vindicated by Christian teachers of 
creeds and of unimpeachable integrity, as a kind of Divine dis¬ 
pensation. That Aristotle should defend on philosophical grounds 
iho principle of <j>vtrei Bvvkot, which was universally accepted 
union" his countrymen, is explicable enough j but it is strange to 
find the descendants of a Iluguouot or Puritan Ancestry claiming a 
natural right to iho absohite obedience of their dark-slanned serf*, 
and instructing such of them as embraced Christianity that ac¬ 
quiescence in serfdom was tho most urgent of their Christian 
obligations. Yet wo hear of one .Southern Bishop elaborately 
enibiidyiug this doctrine in a volume of tfermon#, Tracts, and 
Dialog up* for Maxtor* and SUm% and another inditing a cate- 
chisin which loaches that for a slave to disobey his master is to 
yield to the Devil; while a minister of another Christian denomi¬ 
nation compiled a catechism deducing the same lesson from the 
story of Onesimus. General llammond wont further when he 
maintained that “alavery is not only not a sin, but especially 
commanded by God Himself through Moses, and approved by 
Christ through Ilia Apostles.” He adds, quite' 

unconsrimn irony, that “ riaverv is tru)v ifc * . *vt*rv 

welWesigned and durable Tg 

unsafe for slaves to read t\ odihre j ™***,}^ 

litionist key” to it ^hblo, because « not 

""*** ,nI « could only exort a partm cud 

good sa. That, even so, it did more or ™ «. . 

ui-icvouc*' ajuch for tho divinity of » r ?'*WfV utcrurotow. 

If, n K t tho hands of those who chuuud to . . ,j 

mints of in the 7 i«s.«s has n timat^Uto 

it must bu T,„rifo wero ehieUy to J» found amon^ 

C-hri.-tiiin instrut^mt their sanctity was rath« m P* ». « 

the saints were the exceplim. jeonsequence of it. * ’ 

vhnls of heathenism, such as tho homblo Oheah' M ^ a > ^.^w-ribed 
by Mr. Kingsley in hia Christman in the H r e*t InaSe, c^Ciuma. 
to prevail among nominal converts to the Gospel. Yet even bo 
late os 1864 the General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church declared it to be the mission of that body M to conserve 
Ihe system of African slavery.” 

It is perhaps more interesting to inquire into the effects of 
Christianity on tho negro race since the period of eomnob 
pntinn; only it must of course lie remembered that the evil 
ullhcfii of the. false teaching and misgovernment of centuries 
cannot be removed iu a day. It is not therefore surprising 
to meet with a very general complaint of the want of 
moral fibre, so to epeuk, even among the heat of these 
colour'd Christians. In the official Report of tho Superintendent 
oi Public Schools for Virginia in 1874 they are described as “ polite, 
amiable, quiet, orderly, and religious,” bet ** without mama efea- 
ractcr.’* The Ammmm Mimcnttry quotes the sermon of a yraadter 
who had entirely failed to distinguish between the Bible and the 
JSlynm * l*ro//re*s t and whose bearers wore quite usable to correct 
him. The Kpiscopal tyririt of Itiimow deplores “ the abtenoa of 
the ethical element " from negro reljgiou. Tins is however only 
(lie natural consequence of a long course of alarery, and unfortu¬ 
nately tho change in the actual relations of whites and blaeks does 
not hoem yet to havo efiectod a corresponding change in their rela¬ 
tive estimate* of each other. Slavery is slut upheld as a doctrine 
by n.miy Christ inns in the South, while the contempt for the sub¬ 
ject race w hich it inevitably engendered is hardly less active in the 
North now than formerly. Thus a distinguished Professor of 
Straight University and Moderator of the Presbytery is excluded 
from hotel wcnuiwodfttiun, when travelling on the busiteM rf# &£& 
Gburch, simply because he i§A uegvo. The Bishops of the Afrift&n 
Methodist Church have addressed a pathetic appeal */ te the 
American people,” craving protection agsihst the Imposi¬ 
tions and oppressions to which they, pmm of “ th« .oldtet 
and moat munerous organisation of cofonred ‘ pereote In 
the country,” and their Hocks are subjected. Under such a 
social condition—and our iUuatxationa of it gaati/ ho 
multiplied— it is not wonderful that the sMuud he 

wanting. Education has 4mt BwuetJiipg, bwt it cowbd 
case do everything, and under emtwg serial and q te Ma a ti cal 
nrrangeuientt it can eta competitively Uttle. 

>Ve have area that negro davecy took tie orighkihare 
meant, thougii terribly miedirectsdi phitenthre«py .of ^ r 
Cathohc m.m> H im dime found <¥um 
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kmJttfely ton employed in discussing to relative riato* ot to 
Oathtoaad ftrotettsat Churches on to aUrotoe* and r®§pert « 
tittnooK AnegroBitopoftoMetfliodirt cSttrtaunity wanted hte' 
iWWft ia to indepenimt newspaper agrinrtthe “aggression* 
of to Roman Cetolins. This called forth a vigorous reply from 
to rckmrcd gentleman,.* friend of the late Senator Sumner, who 
' Y insists 1 tok while the Protestant Chureh proclaims to doctrine of 
to brotherhood of man, to Catholic alone aota upon it. “ The cruel 
spirit of east* finds sympathy and protection under a Protestant Re- 
public,” buttoOatholio Church freely opens its schools to the little 
ones who are excluded from the Protestant schools, on terms of 
e$Mlifoaud educates Coloured youths at Rome for missionary 
Work. This view of to cnee is endorsed by to coloured writer 
i» Fruscr —apparently a Protestant—who thinks no reader of his¬ 
tory can question the deep debt of gratitude owed by his class to 
to Roman Catholic Church. “ The o*fly Christian negroes who 
have had to power successfully to throw off oppression, and 
maintain their position as free men, were Roman Catholics, la 
the eoclesiaeticsi system of modern, as in to military systems of 
ancient, Rome there seems to ho a place for all races and colours” ; 
to names of canonised negroes are to be found in the Catholic 
hsgiology, and the negroes have risen to high positions in Catholic 
Countries. On the other hand, he considers that under Protestant 
rule the negro is kept in a state of tutelage and irre¬ 
sponsibility Rial to the development of manlinepe and independence. 
The American Episcopal Church has, however, lately consecrated 
a negro Bishop for Hayti, the only dissentient voice in the Epis¬ 
copal Convention being that of the English Bishop of Jamaica, 
who insisted that in that diocese no negro priest would be aide to 
command respect. This certainly appears a strange Account of the 
negroes after two hundred years of residence hot the island and forty 
years of freedom, and a writer in the Qvmrttrly Jievitw of last July 
is probably right in attributing it to the strength of English 
prejudice. It is a trite saying tot extremes moot, and our 
author holds that, next to Roman Catholics, they ore the 
heterodox rather than the Evangelicals who have proved them¬ 
selves friends of Iris race. Their airiest American, champions 
- belong to the ranks of Unitarian preachers and poets like C ban¬ 
ning, Emerson, and Longfellow, and in England to IVetfminsler 
Meciew has been readier to do them justice than the respectable 
organs of orthodoxy. It must not of course be forgotten that 
Evangelical heroes like Wilberforce and Zachary Macaulay took the 
lead in the Emancipation movement in England, but they do not 
seem to have inspired the main body ot their theological adherents 
with to same generous and Christian enthusiasm. Negro Chris¬ 
tianity, however, where it is not Roman Catholic, almost always 
takes the form of orthodox Protestantism. It must be hoped tot 
in the future Catholics and Protestants will learn to vie with each 
other in impressing on their coloured brethren by word and ex¬ 
ample ttlike to spirit as well as to bare letter of their creed. 


TTfR WORK8 AT ST. DAVID’S. 

■ PHE traveller who visits the most remote cathedral church of 
-a- South Britain after an absence of a quarter of a century iiuds 
that even there change has wrought a good deal. Wo assume that 
by this time a class of people have arisen who at least know where 
Sit. David’s is, who do not look on it os the some place as Ht. 
Asaph, nor yet. invent curious etymologies to prove it to be the 
same place «s Uattdafi'. But even within the diocese itself there are 
difltetutiee to be striven against One sect, with a kiud of holy 
simplicity, believes that the Bishop Eves at the real HI, David's. 
Another sect, because to Bishop lives on a more practical site in 
Oaermartoo shins, believes that rit* David's must be in Cacrmar- 
tfcensfataatah A third sect often leads to unwary astray by a 
msm wanton geographical confusion. Men who have been brought 
up at tit UaviiTs College, Lampeter, are apt to speak of their own 
plana of education as 11 &t» David's,” and so either to win for to 
aacie&teity an undeserved reputation as a modern seat of learning, 
or sloe to transfer it in imagination from its own place to quite 
now quarters at Lampeter. But we will hope tot tore are some 
who have found the way to steer dour of all these emu's, and who 
knew in what coiner of Britain to look for the motor church of 
to diecesg which stretches fbrtor to to west than any awe one 
in Southern Britain, and which once reached almost within sight 
of to intend city of Hereford. 

The torch of Ht» David has certainly seen a good deal of 
chafig* daring tbs teat twenty-five years j but at brat sight the 
church seem * 1 to Junto changed less than the villago city, es¬ 
pecially in those parte of it which immediately look down on the 
church Woray * look down,” because every one who has either 
best* «t St: Davidb, or has studied its picture with any core, 
knows tot the Welsh fashion of planting episcopal churches 
at to bottom of a bill rather than on its top is carried 
to ils extreme atSt. David’s, where church and palace lie in a 
baato miMoadad by higher ground on every ride. The town 
stands on to eastern height, the top of to cathedral tower, hardly 
rouging wfcbitetadldtogs. But those buildings hav* certainly not 
bmtoitBffKwei by*:jfesrc of erchitecmnd to which seems tohave 
ceto owe to nine* Oontendteg togione dsstoeatos^ecn- 
tomting toorttf ,ef edu#*tin% have crowned to heights with 
MtiMMKMm-Ow J* Mow, mb- 


itself seems less ton might have been looked for wbext i# b 
remembered tot a great work Of restoration has bean gttiitgon 
there for many years. The eye at once takes in that* though tjhe 
eastern chapels still lie roofless, yet to aisles of the prosbyfowy 
which once lay no tees roofless, arc now oovered In and restow te 
theiv natural use as an essential portion of ths church. Here it*® 
improvement which cannot be spoken against .But it is, father a 
pity tot to one thing in to restoration which aw be. spoken 
against is one of to first things to thrust Itself on to eye. fib 
who goes down the hill sees at once tot to east end is no lunger 
as it was in poat times. The eastern limb at S|. David's had a 
singular history. The original east end was a composition of 
lancets in two rows—perhaps, when perfect, of three*—-after to 
type of those at Ely and South well. But this design was very 
early hiditou, and afterwards blocked, by to addition of totem 
chapels. At the end of the fifteenth century, when to beautiful 
chapel of Bishop Vaughad was built immediately to to tot of 
the presbytery, the presbytery itself whs remodelled according to 
to taste of those times. The walla wore raised, to roof wae 
lowered, the lower rangt v of lancets was blocked, to upper range 
waa supplanted by a single wide Perpendicular window. Tms 
teat, oa ko often happens, had decayed mote rapidly ton to 
earlier work j it needed a renewal of some kiud, and to skill 
of Sir G. U, Scott was able to make out exactly from 
surviving fragments and indications what to upper range of 
lancets had been. Here whs a cabq in which, aS it UMti 
to 11s, two courses were open, for either of whith a groat 
deal might be said. One course would have been to inspect to 
history of the building in all ita changes*, to respect to work of 
to fifteenth century no less than to work of the thirteenth, and 
to give to both that amount of conservative restoration which was 
physically needed. On to other hand, as some repair of to 
window was unavoidable, and as the earlier window could bo re* 
stored with certainty, tore was a great temptation to restore 
the design of the thirteenth century in its fulness \ to lower to 
I walls, to raise the roof, to reatoro the upper range of lancets, and 
to design a gable in hormony with thorn. Either of these counted, 
either the bolder or to more timid, would, we think, have haen 
better tbau to intermediate one which was actually chosen. The 
upper muge of lancets was restored j but the root was not raised, 
nor the walls lowered. Inside tors is lees to be said against 
the chango $ the more daring plan would have involved to de¬ 
struction of a really good wooden roof. But outside, in to first 
glimpse which the visitor has of the restored east end, the effort 
is not pleasing. The range of lancets had its place and its beauty 
when it formed part of one greater design, with something in 
harmony wilh iiaeif both above it and Wlow it. It does not look 
in place with the low gable above it and the flat chapels below it. 
Tho visitor who rcmniubom the church in its former state is 
perhaps tempted to wish the old* window back again, which at 
h'-iidl- suited its place j if of a teas conservative turn, he is sorry that 
ho does not see a high gable with a further composition of tho 
same kind rising above to restored lancets. 

With this single exception, the traveller who rcvirito St. David’s 
has to great comfort of looking on a building which has bean 
made stile and sound, but which has not been made to look now. 
The rootless aisles have been covered, to blocked windows, of to 
nave clerestory have been opened, but tit. David's te still St. Davidfo* 
It hn» not, Uke some of our restored churches, put on now forms 
which almost hinder us from knowing them again. The church 
ilsolf, to gateway tower above it. to mined college by its ride, 
tho ruined palace beyond it, aro all essentially so they wtem te 
looking down on them we turn our hacks on to ugly buildings 
which have sprung up above torn, and we foci tot ancient 
Mcnev ia is still herself, Wo enter the ehurvb, and we soon arc, that 
without ceasing to be herself, she has learned how to improve upas 
her formes self. Through the greater pan of the building, throogb to 
whole part which is still in practical use, all signs Of Degleet and 
decay have passed away. The building bos been mads secure,. Its 
arrangements have been made decent and in order, a lams amount 
of ornament has boon introduced in many parts, and yet to 
whole has been so skilfully done that torn is no feeling 
of newness. Ths old familiar building has been strengtoned, 
cleansed, and adorned, but no one can take it for a new 
building. Tho traces of to history of the building, in which 
St. David's is so especially rich, the marks of tim repeated changes 
which have been carried out, and the still more characteristic 
marks of the many complicated changes which were never carried 
out, to spaces traced out for so many vaults which have never 
been added, nil have been respected—all are there to be seen- and 
studied m ratty and clearly as before any hand had been laid upon 
the building. Several things which were before hidden have been 
brought to light to form new subjects for study and for perplexity, 
but none of the old signs have been done away. It is hardly arc- 
sibie to give higher general praise to any work of restoration toil 
this; every practical object is satisfied, while there is harder ft 
single change wjtich can offend to historical sense. 

But to works which have been done at St. David's emrgrot to 
works which are still to be done there* Unhappily to "best work 
of ail cannot be done. That would have been forth* great pretoe 
whom St. David’s has lately lost to have bean tauter «T*. fitting 
tomb in .to still rootles* part of his own church, and for. to root' 

ftnktett W MMahwt tA hftfM Kitnn ttitnuiJ ■ 4 Ua «Alw«. _!_ 


under the ciraunutaacra both mm be and wifi be dona. Avtgorees 
effort has been made for to purpose of providing the etaoob 
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with a more fitting west front an a memorial of Bishop Thirl- 
wall. Wo gave our reasons some time bock for thinking that, 
under the very peculiar circumstances of the case, this was the 
heat course to follow, and it is the one which has been actually 
chosen. But exactly to settle what change should be made is a 
matter which calls for some thought. The present west front, 
though its great window, its doorway, and the finish of its turrets 
and gables are all hideous enough, in solid and not without a certain 
kind of dignity. On the other hand, the original form of the front, 
though it cannot bo recovered with the samo minute exactness ns 
tho four lancets at the east end, can be recovered in its main out¬ 
lines from old drawings. Over the doorway there was again n com¬ 
position of lancets, while thore were round windows at tho end of 
the aisles. Tho present gable is low, the whole outer roof of the 
nave having been lowered when the splendid wooden coiling was 
added at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The question 
now arisen whether in such a case, especially wheu tho building is 
to have a special purpose and significance, the architect is at 
all bound to reproduce the linos of a front which is alto¬ 
gether gone, and of which all that is known is tho general 
design, and not the detail. Here again there is something 
to fie said on both aides. But it inu6t not be forgotten that the 
special object of the work is to form a memorial of Bishop TJbirl- 
wull, and it is important that the design should be one in which a 
figure of him may form a prominent object. For this purpose 
hardly anything could be better than ono of those large doorways 
*jet in a gable which would give ft space in that gable for a statue 
in a niche. But os this would give the doorway a greater height 
than is usual in English churches, it would hardly bo consistent 
with a window of the usual'form. Would it not bo lawful, in 
such a special case, to cast aaido both tho present ugly window and 
the lancets which went before it, and to carry out the idea 
suggested by the small round windows at the end of tho aisles in 
a groater round window at the ond of the nave \ This would give, 
more room for the tall gabled doorway and the statue. And 
anyhow wc should be strongly inclined to restore the high gable. 
The front, above all if it is to consist of lancets, can hardly have 
a satisfactory outline without it. Yet there is tho fact that the 
roof of the nave has been for ages low, and that not loug ago it was 
newly leaded. Bat why not make the gable, not as a sham, but ns u 


snug lodges, the broad gravel approaches innocent of weeds, tho 
herds of deer in the glades among the well-kept tiiltbftr. the 
rambling facade of the Elizabethan mansion with its Stacks of 
chimneys thrown back between the trees of the rookery above 
the lake and tlie terraced flower-gardens, tell no story of mortgages 
or other latent disagreeables. You can imagine the fortunate* Y 
proprietor to be the happier in his ancoatral nails, inasmuch as f 
lie con leave them in the London season, or at any other time, 
without unpleasant explanations with his banker. But even' 
more congenial to the frame of mind into which the cheerful aspect 
of the village and the calm of the churchyard have for lh» mo¬ 
ment thrown tho visitor is the modest residence which he suddenly 
notices while still loitering musingly in the precincts of u Godh 
Acre,” A little gate opens in the low wall into a dense laurel 
thicket. A glimpse of a broad-eaved gable suggests the vicb*‘ 
nity of the rectory or vicarage, though, from that ride at least, 
it seems almost as carefully hiddon out of view as any wren's nest 
in the roots of the noighbouring bushes. If the inmates care to 
meditate among the tombs, they must turn out for the purpose; 
tho suggestive spectacle is effectually screened from them 
by masses of foliage. On the other side all is light and 
brightness, as you see when you go round by the road. The 
front is broken by great bow windows; the verandah, covered 
with cleinAtis, is fostoonud with variegated sun-blinds, which 
Heem dull by comparison with the gay arrangement of colours 
in the flower-beds that fringe the velvet lawn. The happy 
inmates may regard the nark of the neighbouring Hall as their 
own, without being weighted with the Durdens of wealth and 
position. They look across the stretches of grass and bracken to 
the timbered knolls, vocal with clouds of rooks; the deer come 
feeding up to the sunk fence that uiarka^nulia *6i *be little 
pastoral domain; there is r oncer t of soft rural melody m* * 
the sunny air, made ws th ; 0 f birds and the hum of 
bees, with the cor ridj 3 0 V e 8 from the recesses of 
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beginning, with a small part, of thereof raised? This wns done with 1 i r or of tho ha-ha. *ou ctv ^. niA v^ bo three long 

the eastern gable of Dorchester, and the long lino of ro«>r groduallylive altogether out of the worn, ™. - -v - from th , 

-- Wt it. The high roof outside would in no wnv interfinemika from tho nwnwt_ milwa,station ana‘ ™* , ^ Q , the 

rich flat ceiling within, while it. is tho very thing that is county town. The other open w good store of tornee in 


rose to meet 

with the rich uat ceiling witnm, wmie it. is uin very thing that is county town, me .-„- . . 

needed for the external effect of the nave. A\ r. d„ not presume tc library; the massive bookcases c * j; K jj^ eP literature 
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tliese thoughts for their consideration. 


RECTOR IKS AND II ECTOR IF.S. 

J N novels, and not unfrequently in reality, the English rectory is 
the embodiment of everything most attractive in English rural 
scenery. It would often eeeiu ns if tho reformed clergy lmd in¬ 
herited the good fortune of their Koraan Oatholic predecessors in 
the pleasant places whore their lines have fallen to then.. Making 
your way along woodland lanes between tangled hedgerows, or 
across breezy commons scented with lurzo and broom, you have 
been catching glimpses of the grey church tower, withdrawing 
itself modestly behind sheltering trees. As you come nearer, tlm 
homely thatch and quaint gables of the village o.otinges show irre¬ 
gularly through gaps in tho timber, and ut last a turn of tho 
road brings you into tho village street. There is tho tavern sign 
swinging from the boughs of tho elm over the gravelled space 
before the door of tho Homebody's Arms; the horse-pond under 
the flowering chestnuts, where the waggoner is watering hiB thirsty 
team; and the little ujeen pastured by its Hock of geese, where the 
boys are getting up their game at cricket. The place is clearly well 
to do ; the people look us if they hnd long been the pots of lords 
of the manor as liberal 119 the llazledeana of Hazleuean in My 
Novel. There is no iack of point and whitewash, although the 
one and the other have generally been mellowed by time. Indeed 
for the most part the cottage walls disappear behind masses of 
climbers and creepers, while there is a blaze of simple old- 
fashioned flowers in tho little borders that divide the dwellings 
from the roadway. The church you have been admiring 
from a distance naturally tempts you to a closer inspection, 
and there you distinguish the same signs of easy munificence. 
Tho lych gate in sculptured oak, with its* pious inscription, 
ia a graceful specimen of the very modern antique; ao is tho 
new chancel with the stained memorial windows that blend so 


happily with the ivy-covered Norman church. Tho grass in 
the churchyard is aa carefully kept as the gravel; the crosses and 
wreaths enamelled by affectionate hands in bouquets of brilliant 
b'oom on the new-made mounds relievo the shadows that fall 
from venerable yews on the moss-grown tombstones of long- 
forgoltru generations. There is a sense of pence and beauty in 
the languid atmosphere which cannot but make its impression on 
the leas. susceptible. The man of the busy world most wedded 
to cities and the excitement to be found iu them feels for the 
moment a* if Ids own life were perhaps a mistake after all, and 
real happiness wore more likely to be found hero than, either 
fa Lombard Street counting-houses or Fall Mall clubs. 

1 Wo may take for granted that he would be ready enough to 
‘ places with the squire. The oak park-palings and the 


^‘ ? 'too much of the sensuous about 
it tor severe intellectual labour, E verything conspires to assure 
you that the master of tho establishment -easily. The 

comfortable old servant sunning himself on the steps Oi'Me. door 
suggests a well-spread fable and a well-stocked cellar. You febi 
sure that through all the fluctuations of fashion in wines the bins 
of orthodox port have been steadily replenished; that the circulars 
of cheap advertising Companies are altogether thrown away on 
such a household; and that it can stiil produce a bottle of vener¬ 
able Madeira, notwithstanding tho failure of the vines. And 
in fact the rector, although he uiay have his skeleton in the cup¬ 
board like tho rest of mankind, has everything about him that 
can smooth existence. He is in that state of lifo between 
poverty and riches so lauded by the sacred sage whom ho is 
loud of quoting in his sermons. It is a family living, and a 
very good one; but tho incumbent had means of nis own, 
and so had his wife. His fortune is safely invested in secu¬ 

rities that make him indifferent to rumours of war abroad and 
disturbances in the stock market at home. He is ready enough 
to open his purse, but has very rarely occasion to do so, for the 
liberality of his kinsman at tho Hall anticipates the calls of the 
parish. Being in such easy circumstances, of course ho has only 
children enough to make his nursery lively, just half as many as 
Jiis curate. There is not a Dissenter within his bounds; his 
loyal churchwardens have no opinions but his; and his parish¬ 
ioners to a man aro tenants on the property, or labourers de¬ 
pendent on tho landlord and the farmers. The brougham, the 
pony carriage, and the light waggonette, encourage him in the 
social dispositions that mako him courted by his neighbours for a 
dozen miles round; and if we can suspect him of cherishing 
any special secret sorrow, it is that in all human probability he will 
be left to live and die in his Eden. For affluent indolence oats 
away active ambition; the springs that shoot a man towards high 
Church dignities have in his case lost most of their elasticity; 
and his dearest friends would bo the last to dream of tempting him 
to a change of condition by the offer of some piece of wealthier 
preferment. 

This is one picture of an English beneficed clergyman-~TOsily 
coloured perhaps, but by no means extravagantly so. The most 
that can be said by way of drawback is that oar happy wtifeon 
has drawn one of the prizes in tho clerical lottery ana efts 
hardly be called a representative man. Let us take, by Way of 
counterpart, the case of one of his old Collage comrades, who 
once congratulated himself on a fortunate start, but is ridW to 111 
appearance hopelessly stranded. This time wo art in out Of the 
Northern counties, and the rectory, which is set upon a hill, iso 
cuous from very far off Xt as »ULl»staat|ielI^ it frM 1 '— 

considering the bitterness <>f the preriuiiug blasts, Writ# 






under shelter, nod the few tree# nbout the parsonage are stunted and depressing drudgery. Yet it was only the other day that they 
weather-beaten. The solid atone wall that surrounds tbe" garden sunk long-steuding'differenees, ignoredthe niomoritii ot atjiltoe Wui 
is decidedly useful, if not ornamental, for without it the Ires hardy lwks-out, and presented kirn harmoniously with a tem^ric^ 
vegetables would have even tougher times than they have. The silver plate, a Bible and Prayer-book, and a purse of sovereign* to 
architecture ia as btUd as that of the neighbouring church, Whose boot. The plate and books be accepted cordially ; the sovereign* bo, 
tfmilders seem to have borrowed a leaf from the booh of ecelesias- passed on to a struggling hospital, which he has been doing his best, 
nticai architects over the Scottish border. Though it is the begin- to establish and endow. In the enjoyment of some fruit of hi* 
ning of summeir, the small window-sashes are scrupulously closed, arduous labours ho is marvellously happy and contented, consider" 
for a keen East wind brings up a touch of raw sea fog from the ing his surroundings. The other day he was well nigh tempted 
leaden-coloured ocean. The view is extensive enough, in all away by the offer of an episcopal see in the Fiji Islands, which ncld 
conscience; but there is nothing for the eye to re^t upon out the attraction of work seasoned by danger, with a lair prospect 
better than the chilly sea on the horizon on one side and the of martyrdom in reversion. But when it came to a decision ho 
barren hills on the other. Not a gentleman's seat is tp lie seen, could not resolve to move. To all appearance he is likely to live 
for this and half-a-dozen of the adjacent parishes Are inscribed and die in the sphere of usefulness which he fills so admirably; 
on the rent-roll of a single great landmvncr. The sparsely and who shall say that he is not to be envied, although few of us 
scattered farmhouses indicate farms of portentous size, with a would have the courage to change places with him ? 
vast extent of moor and grazing land. Here, too, there is a 

village hard by, and a tolerably populous one, rb it is the habit of —— ~-- 

the poorer classes to huddle together. But, though it shows no 

signs of positive poverty, the long single street is the very abomi- a KORTII«f OUNTRY ELECTION 

nation of repulsive desolation. There is not a bit of green bevond 

an occasional kale-yard, enlivened with a struggling currant-bush f| f IIE East Cumberland election of last week has, apart from 
«r two. No one thinks of attending to appearances or undertaking -*■ its political significance, an interest of its own which deserves 
superfluous repairs; the fetid gutters meander uncovered along the to be recognized. It is refreshing in these dull, languid days to 
Headway; the pigsties are generally in front of the doors; the refuse find so much public feeling aud spirit as appears to have been 
as left to rot where it is shot down; and, in spite of excessive ven- shown by both parties in the contest. A notion has been spreading 
filiation from every quarter of the heavens, the prevailing stenches in recent years that there is no great difference between one party 
are as horrible as they are miscellaneous. If the parson tried to and another, and that it matters very little which candidate is re¬ 
play the reformer, be would only take the surest way to perpetuate turned, as long as he is respectable and not too crotchety. It is 
abuses. By far the greater part of his parishioners arc* Presbyterians, evident, however, that the Cumberland people still cling to the 
while two-thirds of the rest belong to minor Dissenting bodicB. id<so that there is a real difference in principle between Liberalism 
He is regarded generally with suspicion, if not aversion. When he and Conservatism, and that a good (feel depends upon which side 
takes his walks abroad, people meet him with the slightest and a constituency throws its influence in choosing a representa- 
rudest of greetings, if they do not go by with a sneer or a tive. We are not now going to discuss which side had the best 
scowl. He preaches, as a rule, to half-empty pews, occupied by of the argument on this occasion. What gives this contest 
stolid listeners who have yawned over his iuost stirring appeals a distinctive character is the thoroughness with which the 
till his preaching has naturally lost all animation, lie has a good electors seem to have interested themselves in it, as if they felt 
deal of trouble about tithes, which create much bad finding; but ho that there waa a vital question at issue, which it was worth while 
cannot afford to make concessions. He is in the enjoyment of to take some trouble about. There has been, says the Carlule 
•some 300/, a year, and thought himself the most fortunate'of men Journal , an amount of speech-making on both sides quite un- 
when the bishop presented him as a youthful curate. But since precedented in the history of the constituency; scarcely a day 
then he has married, and his wife bad as little as he in the passed without meetings being hdld by one side or the other. On 
way of private fortune. In compensation she has presented the day of election the constituency was polled in a most ex- 
him with a dozen children,-who have all survived the perils haustivo manner. About half of the whole body of voters 
of infancy, since the climate is healthy, though disagreeable, had given their votes before noon, and by three* o’clock the 
Everything is dear except coal. He can only economize by polling was virtually over. Altogether, of 7,323 electors on the 
dispensing with things which he used to regard as necessaries, and register, 5,722 exercised their franchise, which, allowing for dead 
there is a steady professional drain on his scanty resources, as them men and duplicate entries, is a very creditable proportion. Forty- 
ore no resident gentlemen to lay under contribution. lie is ten five votes wuro lost because the voters had either not marked their 
miles from a station, And it is long ago that he was compelled to papers at all, or not marked them properly. In one case the intellt- 
put down his pony carriage. The parishes around are as big as his gent elector hml simply written “yallow ” on the bock of his 
•own, and it is a good forenoon's march to the nearest of his brother ballot-paper. Some alarm, which was shared by both sides, was 
clergymen, who perhaps chances to hold diametrically opposite caused by a decision of the High ‘Sheriff that the whole of the 
views to his own. His wife has to fall back on the sociotv of votes in one of the polling divisions must be struck off, as the 
the farmers] wives, or to go Vithout He cannot afford to buy papers had been improperly marked by the Kc*turning Officers 
books, and is for beyond reach of any decent lending library. He agent with the elector's number on the register os well os with 
has even given up” taking in a newspaper, since ho begnu to find the progressive number corresponding to that on the counterfoil, 
that his personal embarrassments gave him enough to think One hundred and eighty votes were thus affected, aud neither 
of, to the exclusion of all concern in public affairs. Poverty party knew on which side the loss would fall. Happily, it turned 
has proved at least as great a snare to him ns affluence and out that they were equally divided between both, so that the can- 
elegant leisure to his brother parson in the South. His talents celled votes bad thus conveniently paired off. It would certainly 
have rusted for want of exercise, and his ideas have become have been very hard if ho largo a number of voters had been ex- 
Jhopeleisly cramped iu their grooves, as the shadows of indiflbr- eluded from no fault of their own, hut in consequence of a blunder 
ence and ignorance have settled down on him. The bishop who on the part of one of the Ketuming Officer's subordinates. Tho 
placed him, failing to make allowance for untoward circum- Conservatives seem to have hud tho advantage over the Liberals in 
stances, is half inclined to regret his choice, and certainly has no vehicles, for the latter had only 150 against the other side's 200. 
idea of helping him to further preferment. With everybody else Each party issued a circular among its friends asking them to give 
he is out of sight and out of mind; in fact, the unfortunate divine notice at the nearest Committee-room of their having polled; but 
is effectually shelved, and if he turns into a misanthrope, who the Conservative card appears to have been drawn up in a disingen- 
esn wonder r unus manner, so as to convey the idea that, if any other name than 

It would be altogether impossible to make a misanthrope of a that of Sir li.Musgrave (the Conservative candidate) were marked, 
third class of incumbent, although he has seen far more than most “ tho vote would not be counted.'' What should, of course, havo 
clergymen of the least agreeable sido of human nature. As a been stated was that such a vote would not he counted to riir JR. 
curate he was thrown over head and ears into hard work in a parish Musgrave, but to tho other candidate. It is satisfactory to observe 
among the collieries, where the beershon is the grand institution that, though party feeling mu high and iutenso interest was token 
and dog-fighting the favourite pastime. There he was so successful in the contest, the polling was everywhere conducted in a very 
in winning his way, and crowding the hard benches of his school- quiet and orderly manner. Formerly tho throwing of bogs of 
shed of a Sunday evening, that he was translated by a gontlo pressure flour was a regular part of the entertainment, but this time the 
of episcopal authority to the charge of a district church in a ' rising practice was given up, and there was, we are assured, “a marked 
and flourishing industrial centre ”—rising And flourishing, that is, in absence of any attempt to disturb tho peace and good humour of 
an industrial sense, though, bo fiir as vegetation goes, the surrounding tho people/' There can be no doubt that the socreey with which 
country is blackened with chemical deposits for a radius of a score of votes are given under the 1 toilet tends, tor the moment at least, to 
miles over a blighted fiat broken up ny slag heaps. The worthy allay oxciteinent, because there is nothing to be excited about. Tho 
pastor's rectory-house Is a semi-detached villa in a brand-new sub- race is going on, but out of sight, and the souse of a neck and 
urban thoroughfare, founded on unstable deposit bedsof oyster shells, neck competition is therefore lost. On the other hand, what is to 
broken crockery, and miscellaneous rubbish. Yet already the bo feared in such a case is an outbreak of violent disappointment 
stucco begins to take the tint of lampblack; and the decow- when the figures ore announced. 

poling paint falls in flakes from the area railings. Possibly he One feature of this election was the large display of party colours 
might be hipped and unhappy had he any snare time to think; among tho ladies ol‘ the district, w hick the haberdashers seeiu to have 
but he has far too much on his hands to indulge in melancholy found very profitable. A return of tho local sale of blue end yellow 
reveries. He i« continually up end About, saying a casual word silk respectively while the contest was going on might very in¬ 
fo season hem, looking in upon a sick-bed there, ventilating the op- structive in its bearing on (he question of woman s suffrage. At 
premive atmosphere w}th the healthy sympathy Of his cheery nature, one place there was “ a contingent of young ladies from Netherbv, 
while he has a wbrtby helpmate in nia devoted wile. His gaily decked in yellow ribbons and daffodils," and no doubt nutiiy 
parishioners consist of one or two wealthy employers, and a busy 4f blue-eyed maids of Cumberland ” wore equally demonstrative on 
multitude of hard-wetfungmen doomed to what strikes one as most the other side. Indeed,we are sorry to hear that at Alston « enthu- 
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start ir female Blues pulled down all the yellow placArdw.” However 
it was not only the shopkeeper* who profited by the general enthu¬ 
siasm ; for it must, we imagine, luvve been advantageous to the 
community at. large. Life in the country* it apt to be eo dull 
and monotonous that pome occasional stimulus of this kind is 
required to prevent stagnation, The meetings which were being 
constantly held must have boon a source of much interest 
and amusement to the people who attended them. It would be 
ridiculous to pretend that tnoro was any groat power of eloquence, 
in its higher sense, displayed on either ride: but still the speeches 
were of a rattling spirited kind which could hardly fail to act as a 
useful tonic. Indeed, as the chairman of one of tho Liberal meet¬ 
ings graphically remarked, “ they wore all as lively as a cow’s tail 
in fly time.” One of tho chief promoters of this liveliness appears 
to have been Sir "Wilfrid Lawson. When ho at first came 
forward to support the Liberal candidate his intervention was 
regarded on that side with alarm, if not, dismay: while the 
Conservatives could scarcely disguise tho hopes which they hu-ed 
on the discredit which would thus be fastened on their opponents. 
It was soon perceived, however, that in Sir Wilfrids case a 
want of logic on one point was move than counterbalanced by 
genial manliness anti sense of humour. It. is an old contro¬ 
versy both among philosophers and lawyers whether a man who 
is mad on one point must m e* sturdy be regarded as mad 
all round; but Sir W. Luw.-pn's enn? seems to support tho 
theory that a casual eccentricity may lx* overlo d<cd in one who 
is in other respects sound and sensible. Sir \\ illrid is of course, 
like other poo pin in a tree country, entitled to his own opinion as 
to tho evil of intemperance, and tho proper way of dealing with 
it; but. when he proposes to solve a dillicull problem by allowing 
every little borough or parish lo make its own laws, regardless, 
or it may b« in open tie fiance, of the general sentiment of the 
nation, he is thing in the face, not only of common sense, but of 
his own views on other subjects. l*'or instance., he is apparently 
opposed to a standing army—or nt IcnM to au ellicicnr one—to the 
Established Obnrch, and to other iuAiitutione as to the advantages 
of which his countrymen are tolerably unanimous, But lie does 
not venture to ask that the question of tolerating the existence of 
tho Church or ot contributing to the cost of the army and navy 
should be left to every borough and paritd* to settle for itself 
according to its own limited lights. If ^ir Wilfrid were con¬ 
sistent, he would feel that, his support. of tho IVrmfarive 
Bill committed him to the eWird principle that (ireut 
Britain should cease lo be a nation urdcr n-n.iuon laws and 
a supremo constitution, and should became a mere fortuitous 
coiubination of obscure and iiiaiguniraiit atony, le.lt at the n**rev 
of local ignorance and caprice, A mun who n'alh h,*ld -mdi nn opinion 
as a fundamental mid cmential port uf ln& politi. ifcrced would cer¬ 
tainly be out of place in the midst of n parly calling itself Lihrml. 
It has liven tho good fortune of tiiis country l>> hato its alibi ris 
regulated by the general balance of public opiniou throughout iluj 
land, and not by the crotchets of local cliques and sects; vtt Sir 
"YV. Lawson wild his friends wish to ii-H-vt, the wedge which would j 
make ruin of tho system that has made England not only great, ! 
but stable. A charitable view of rSir V\ llliid would, however, 
lean t.o the conclusion that, alter all, bis delusion is due only to 
his want of logic. Pupo once described a complex chumcier as— 

A very Inutlieu in tin*, i-.-mi.il p;irt. 

And yet a .•ml, good ( lire' i.iu at the heart. 

And a similar distinction may perhaps lie drawn between Sir 
VV. Lawson’s extravagance on one particular question and his 
general ncutei&sa and common scuta*. 

One of Sir W. Lawtons hits would seem to have derived iU 
force from the position taken up by lire oratora ou the other side. 
When answering the argument that Sir U. Mm grave nm>t be the 
best man because he was born a Tory, ho remarked that, if man¬ 
kind had always remained as they vveio born, wo should still bo 
naked savages. There inurt. bosonic progresa in the world, and llio 
weakness of the Conservative enu^i* in tiifa imtuauu is that people 
like Sir B. Musprave and Mr. (hivriidisli lien Li nek pride them¬ 
selves on bring as ignorant and blind us lo the actual condition 
and wants of society nt the present day ns their grandfathers. 
An important speaker on this side n scried that the child of an 
agricultural labourer received «s gruxl an education in being set to 
work in tho fieldsae if sent tu school. I >n the whole, it will bo seen 
that tho Conservative party was unlbr Innately represented, so that 
it showed its weakest instead of its strongest side. It. is need¬ 
less to say that the talk was not always kept up to a high 
level. One of tho questions which obtained a largo share 
of attention at this’ election was whether Mr. Stafford Howard, 
tho Liberal candidate, won old enomrli for the House of Commons. 
It appears that he is twenty-five years ohl, while Sir K. Musgrove 
is thirty-eight.. One of Mr. Howard * relatives and chief supporters 
appealed to what he called his “ scholastic career,” and another 
friend laid down the rule, on the authority of Professor 
Ghristison, that the brain-power of a man, if he had uny, niani- 
JcsUmI itself before twenty-live. Mr. Howard and his friends 
.iiso indulged in tho use of ilu* Cumbrian dialect, which was ap¬ 
parently foreign to their opp.-uenta, who therriora denounced it 
as vulgar. Mtill, the main quotum a* to whether the administration 
of the country is at present being conducted in a proper spirit was 
not neglected. Whatever conclusion iuny be come to on that 
point, it most at least ho admitted that it is a good thing that 
c^OstitusnGieft should apply themselves seriously to consider such 
, durations* and should fori that tiro issue is of great importance. 
The loss which the Conservatives have sustained in Bast Cumber¬ 


land may be a small matter in itself) but then there in .othfet. 


tho enlightening ullects of free and outspoken discussion. 


THE “ YANKEE EMPEROR.” 

f J^IIE Special Correspondents who have attended the fitiftoo of 
A Wales in ludia lmve not presented to the world an edifying 
spectacle, arid if wo comment on the absurdities of the American- 
ores* in reference to the “ Yaukcu Emperor,” as they call him, Horn 
Pedro, wo may be justly told that our own newspapers are equally 
extravagant. The real authors, whoever they may bo, of tho 
Koval Titles Act will be gratified to learn that the title of 
41 Emperor " ia so popular in America that the New York JZerwtil 
declares that the trailed States are 44 an imperial soil where all 
are emperors.” It ia odd, if this be so, that .so much fuss should ho 
made about one particular specimen of the class; but if the readem 
of the llerold like to be told that. Horn Pedro said they belong t<> 
(ui energetic people who may be allowed to be a little rough, it 
would be unkind to grudge them such a cheap and harm* 
less gratification. We should ourselves think a visit to Chi¬ 
cago not particularly exhilarating, and the perusal of A 
description of an Emperor’s visit to Chicago would fiavo seemed to- 
us ono of the mildest forms of literary excitement. It was re¬ 
marked in an unenlightened ago that kings could do little to caoso 
or euro the sorrows of humanity. But our ngo has discovered that 
pui|H'.rnrs can Ik* made the source of a whole nation’s pleasure. Xu. 
travelling to Chicago Bom Pedro was astonished to find the land 
so level. Owing to heavy rain, much of the low-lying fields w&s- 
undcr water, and the aspect of tho country was cold and cheerless, 
more especially to the Imperial party ‘‘arriving from tho tropics ,’* 
where we should think they might advantageously have stayed.. 
It is perhaps the penalty of greatness that Chicago must be visited 
in Apvil, and there is some compensation in a pressure of engage¬ 
ments which limited tho stay there to two hours. Although tile 
country was llat, wet, and dreary, the Emperor was favourably Im¬ 
pressed by tho comfort and well-being that met him on every side. 
Approaching the “ Garden City,” tho general feeling, which wo 
must confers we should have shared, was that its chief Interest lay 
in tho fact of its having been burned down and rebuilt. ^ Along 
I ho line tho frequent oecu*«niro of splendid public buildings^ lit. 
situations where they could scarcely have been expected, excited 
the visitors* admiration. 

We cannot Kelp thinking that tho Emperor of Brazil in the TTnifed 
States, like the Seyyid of Zanzibar among ourselves, is an instrument 
on which clever people play their own tune. That potentate was re-- 
pleto with sentiiucnla suitable for the annual meeting of a Missionary 
Society; and I)om Pedro says, or is said to say, tho very things which 
mi enterprising peoplo ’’ like to hear. The splendid school-housed 
were especially admired, and “ tho Yisconde do Bom fiotiro declared 
they were educational palaces,” which will bo, no doubt, a groat 
satisfaction to those who paid for thorn, l'erblips We might, if Wo 
tried, get an illustrious visitor to say as much for those School 
Board schools which adorn London, and iiltlict its ratepayers. To* 
call Chicago, or any other newly-built town, a ** Garden City,” 
would be, we might think,a questionable compliment; bat, if Dottt 
Pedro has a t»wie for that kind of thing, ho might see around 
London ninny acres of 41 rtaidentlal mansions ” which have grown as 
rapidly ns short-lived plants. Wo have gotTybumia, and vine might 
perhaps get on emperor to look at it, and the Daily Tdtqtropii 
would report, with embellishment, hia remarks. Small growfeg 
towns thickly scattered along a liue of railway may also bo seen in 
England, and one of them is much like another. The Waterworks 
ol’Chicago are probably worthy of tho admiration ascribed to the 
Emperor, and it may be hoped that they will suffice to prevent m 
second conflagration. Bom Pedro was pleased to say that Chicago 
is a line city, and a crowd of citizens which collected at the rail¬ 
way station made u quite a favourable impression " on tho Imperial 
party. Tho Viscoude do Bora Retiro declared that he did not 
know any city of Europe that could compare 44 for the general high 
character of its architecture” with Chicago. We do not know 
whether this nobleman was selected far his extensive travels', Mi 
taste in architecture, or his command of huignnge and feature, m 
companion to tho Emperor*, but he is a good man oQ found tsr 
tho place. Americans may expect an additional zest in European 
travel now' that they are assured that it will (each them to admire 
more intelligently ‘‘the great commercial centre” ofthrirowh 
West. It appears that Bora Pedro is travMStog by trttia 
to California, and the reporter who transmit!} to ns hia 
remarks cannot help allowing hhft Majesty to confess that 
(ho journey is rather doll. Tho history of the rfi* of th* 
town of Cony interested him specially, although' Ml t&flfc 
we hear of this history is that in nine years it hSi gvowis lift 
from nothing lo be a fiotn-ishmg dty of eight titoMind! miS^ 
with many imposing public buikUngs. As Bd» PbdtottaWilad; m 
must have become aWaro that town* like Corty rise in exactly 'ttto 
A'tno way ad injtn&um in the linitod States. Thete iftindeed onii 
redeeming feature in these now towns, that they cannot Ira** OMf 
exrueo fur holding centennial cdtebratione. When f keto 
to look at orn the train the tnwrMfeis begin to 
porter asfct how the Empeitw sfljoyed f In-lfiwr Imb 

Emperor answer*, mm ' .I 1 






"tin. tmrnma it edmiahki AfterwnreU l vhutod the Normal school, equivalent ja sometimes allowed. but u>» emperor w 
-J tS? iJiilt^tlftnn br the tureila Vary «md." Afterwards or the mechanic at his Institute, never goes low**- than iMpiW 

SLwt,!±rffliLff? gyJS Smton, which the or univenM htetoy. An American deputation could not »vofl 

Z2&S3 S»KtaiUw« *> comparing “ jmpular imitation, "and “ paternal goTcrnm.mtMn 
B rJ g. 3 L. nwhoM venture to «*y ttort lie their olh-cu-, hut it w cosy tn addramng an emperor to asewno 

AanMWtmea ti which^our^eepSl offers to foreign viritora that both come to the same thing, and the emperor <*n 
pfTTS liv e l T u visit* to normal aohouls and hear- concur in tins agrucable and coaijireheusivo estimate ol the future 
mg “ selection# ” tar pupils. Sovereigns nowadays are on- oi mankind. 

peeked to take interest in what reporters call the “ educational m- _ 

atitutkms * of a people, bat they might, if they plena*!, stop snort 
of jttfine that they enjoyed all they saw and heard. Iho water¬ 
works and the grain elevators of Chicago, and the fundtuig- THE HAILW.W ClaOAK-llOOM. 

_i_ r\ _V- ___ nn4 vnribv itUuHiirAflt I’.lll'idiltv 1 IlUil a. . a 


ASMsawr***.““issars-"£ ss*ti*sa==!cc 

£««» lasjisjnstt «±ar. ^rru^rutKia .las: ss 

**» ®«aeto«aes built and W w by omngeuc ^ ^ ^ iu HluaU print up5.11 a ticket which 

P 6 ?? 1 ®- . . M llini ] aiuni i M f. iT ho onlv tr«t* at the last moment alter ho has paid his money, ami 

i, an extension of the Monroe doctrine Vui^-land stm ds fur 5^ uw uut of tb(j lafe at n . birh \ w aland* to got his 

North America, and even i«r America- m g ‘ * „ m. ticket by tbo next coiiiur. and inoreuvnr when h« believes that ho 

Z Jrciz 2k- Z »*. »4 *>»«*> h ° ***■ 


*■ I'-* W ^ iBg K ° l ^^t^nnKm JS “ho S»“Stai 7,1^3 t o too pS^ to 

S2? 1 J 1X iZ to ^ d. which lie d.wires to be convoyed. Hut sdU iho law was ruined 


hem. The reporter delight. to write, «s‘ his public like to read, which he U.»ms to be c, 

^out “ota Imperial visitor," and Mth-ugh N«m redro chooses to ,0 ** however, a Scoteli ease came before the House of 

bo spoken to as bir, ho cimnot lidp W11 ^ P w • « Lord* \n *hich (ho opportunity w*s taken to apply a mow rational 

Wt woris that ruto bemade nvmlabl.■«• ^■* principle to this class of eases.* Tbo passenger in that case took 

Yoric at the tail; Ai-enueltote,and J a.cm.boat ticket, having on the luce of it only the words 

during hia visit to Calilormm 1X« presence at l I)ublin lo Whitehaven,” and on the back of it a notice that the 

magnetic effect on the public, and “luw uto^t Utoutta patron 1:’ l.iiiix. or dplnv to the 

could onlv obtain storage for hia luggage and the ffl’dSt hfdd Liver 


■i.ger or hia luggayo. 


4 profit— in some c-iu-cs greatly nucib 
proprietors. But still the idea strike 
■oven Republicans should Is: willing U 
parlour lor the sake of Bleeping under 
Ouo does this sort of thing willingly 


fin' pitMit<ugur .itsted that he lied never 
11 the notice on the back of it, no on« 
» to either. It was held that the pas- 
10 notice. The contract was coinplulu 


hnad^nartere for oxoureiou* arnmig lahee or nimiutuina, or when portion that a member of 'the public was.to be snpppscd to have 
iSTfflLd to oJSlnwlS bv some interesting cvU. Hut conlvacled a. alleged by the tfom»ny u. that case Ito con 


.u town is hlled to overflowing by some interesting event. But 
there are plenty of hotels iu New York where a room could 
nrobablv have been procured for less ibohov thnn whs joiid for a 
.bed in tho parlour, or, to speak accurately, the promise of « lied in I "{“‘j **, “! 

the parlour, at the Fifth Aveuue Hotel. The AV» York lie, aid \ |l “ bt l 


siilered that no sutislactory autlioriiy was chowu, and, ho said, 
“ it is a question simply of coinmou spiinvi.” Caa it be hold fhat 
when ft pcvsi.ii is entering into 11 contract containing twins 


Wftell ft person IB emerifaj,;- tv Lt.nmm wmiuiumm 

which <M* facto ho docs not know, uml us to which bo 
has received no notice, ho might to inform himself upon 


^represents that type of vulgarity which is not ashamed to own ^ved »o nonce, no migui w m 

itwdf, and it is protoible reaaiugfbecauee we have un this side of jh^ - J imppihlc to hold th.s. Lord Chchuetoid, 

the aeemi the some fault, but not quite the eamo candour. When the Me the Lord Llumcellor, wua ..uxuuh t, b. retorMl to the 
«• Impeidal party^» has etaitod, tl.5 reporter bucomca .iudiguant at iualiont.es; but uuue were jm.duccd c. taWi.hing that. prm 
the “roughs" who crowd uuou it whenever the train stops. He ““uipnon oi a^-ci.t » willicct. A.^ont, he sud. u u <jue»liou o 
aeoma to^oiget that tlicre ‘•rough.’’ only follow the crumple of e>idcuce, and the ».-seiit uuiet le given beluro the complctiou ol 
SLr»»ttS: If they were rich/they wohld take heda at the Fifth tl.econtract. J he Compauv uudena c» to «rqr p»se«we tor a 
Avenue Hotel,or aa near theieto m. peasiblc, and stare at tho “ Lu- wrlwu *um. ho moment the money lor the passage is paid and 
jpariol pally ” without trouble or ecrupie of euv Mod. One of these un.vj.ted the obligation to couvev un«e<t It dw* not require the 
«reuX"after carefully examining the Fmjmror, remarked that eschiuige of a ticket tor the jatssagmoumey the tuAot being only 
be wae only a man, and the uumagete of tho railwav were » voucher that the money ha. been javtd Ur, it a ticket« nec»- 

MIWUUIW w j . f . , ™ . 1 1 ^ V * ■a;_ u«vv til Vtitill t.Wti ( Imnimnv. tlm lUOiliHlil ll IB dfilll'enid tliss contflM:t 


iu completed, before* tho p^euger has hud «« o—tv of 
of tho Haying lluit punctualitv h the ikoljtcnc^ oi' princes did not reading tlio ticket, uuu h more tlm ondoraemont. It may be a 
«riXr^nteBt p)ate that the poliUaU wotdd bc oll on one ride, quest,on whether, it a p.vsseuger were to reed Urn endoreaneut. 
H^wy tm the line to tho “ Pacitic Slope,” with its one train per uud decline to agrin. to the tci ms, the Couimuy oouhl refuse to 
day.mmetufdity is not of so much import mice as at M ugby .1 auction. tlliv c him as a pussungcr. 1 his qiiustioa of Lord Bhclmaiord d^- 
Uto* of minimetiiAlstiLriiliir described bv earlier serves iitleutiiiu. llo was dealing with tho particular cos© 0» a 


a voucliV.r that the money ha* bet n paid. Or, if ft ticket is neetts- 
aarv lo bind tho (.'oxupuuy, th« moment it is delivered the contract 


to oome on boftid. Tho captain nnswored, *• If you want to go 
with *u, sir, you’ll be on board by 2 jut." Tlw paaai'agev 
took tbe warning, but at 3 t. M. mid long aftemards the steamer 
inia ly ing apparently immovable at the wharf. The rammer* 
and speech of Bom f’edro have intensely delighted tlio rcjH.i-ter, 
and. no doubt, hia readers also: and. un the miaciple of promoting 


pjj tt ‘ pcWil x at ver ieud and cuuaider. much uion* to diMiuss, conditions, whether 
afterwards the steamer printed on the face or <m the hock of a ticket. Your choice is that 
wharf. The rammer* or nothing. We assume that, us regards Railway Uoiurwue* the 


«nd tpcucb of itom Fedro Uvo iutcmaly delightod Uio rejwrter, LcgUiuture ha., limitcl their power u. impose coudtlio.mua to Jutl¬ 
and, wdoubt, hi* modern Moo; and, un tho princijrle of promotiug »c«gcra luggage; but vve Iwvc uicntioucd a c.tso m which a cotidt- 
thoereotont hjmphman of tho jrreotest number, » fow emperora mid tlon w * s uujumcJ. and the judge, wlm lic.d huuutU bouud to give 
fMWM M ought to Im kept im nimplv that pooplo in general may *° >l > uevcrlbelcs. cxj.rcnw'd dearly his optnion tliat the 

SZtmtSL to talk about. It limy not^e ploanaSt to he «n 1^amsc.gcr was oUowod no uptiuu m tho matter. W e Ml know 
SrntoT wretoore than it is pleasant tJ be a lion at. tho Zoological touu our own cvpcncnc.o that thi. judge was right. Such coiidt- 
SStoS, tat if there were no wild beasts iu cages there could bo toms, tl .my, ns ure j.rojs.r to 1 * imposed »u passengers omrl.t to 
BBwStotorv holiday an Heater Monday. There are atiU, we be settled by some general authority anil eouspicuauslyoxh.bitud. 

• in. toghmd, Xugh they keep litem- A huh ol the sjwco devotod to co.ebtttttng the v.rtues off.be and 

nrivMtolerebfraark. When next they wpLtr on auv platform ptcklen nngUt udvnutngvuuriy ta used to unarm paswmjwi ol wlrnt 
tomTetamShe*hvitMl to explnin the gmtcwl internet aid pleasure ‘bey ought to know. “A ticket, raid hard Hatherlqy, in tbo 
JStodby the atrival of Sn limpeJor and H mpresa at Now Keotolimtso, “wm reality nothing more than a receipt l« toe money 
Xhk. • Tne Bniperor departed almost immediately, hiutho must which has been paid. It would be wall,,we think, that a ticket 


Kirin • The Emperor departed almost immediately, but ho must wnten j»s oceu paw. 
Wtum, end tthdfh* MtmicinM Committw, certain as quarter-day “bonk 1 be nutlnug mote, 
nirt i aoxatabW m faU). wiafiug to conduct biw to aucb of, tbo 'Uiis iscotcb ca*o has 

nabUc, institutions flf New York as lw may bo ploaw«l tt> visit, Division at WestuiiubU 


Tills (Scotch cit*c has bean followed lately iu the Comsuou Plea^ 
Division at Westminster uu u^uestk?c os’to puarturara 
left at a railway station And lust, it is usual, m t.t» 


zfA ^pmijally thuse ewuected wiUi education And with acieMitic left at a railway statiou And lost, it is usual, as wa#I 4 «iaw, t.t» 
4 ^ Dtarotf pwBttbn* to which, ^ainid the.jfrMer cfttoa of butc,” receive luggiip ut what is called a ‘ cloak-rtuini/’ faring ft tick* t 
Wa ^ {mown to JuAwe directed aksiduous Attnutioon Kinperora and for it auU charging 2 d hr it. This bu*iue.% be it ob- 

worldwfsicn are jthc only classes of society that asi» con- sarrod, is sepurate from the carrying busiiiess of tho railwHys, dn-l 
SasS Swy sBWosed 1 0 be iaoapable of iVlvblouS aniBuotuent- the Oompanim, so for as wo know, raight iwposn «nj' nontditu»na 
'Jfc 5 r jji njid«n johMSti ft and skittles or. its they please upon those who deposit luggage with them, provided 
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they make a clear agreement. The ticket in the ease lately decided 
had ou it the words “ Sw* Hack,’' and on the back was" a notice 
that the Comp:m\ would nut bo liable for lost property beyond 
the value of 10/. Now, if the dork who received tho money 
and delivered tho ticket had stated to the depositor that which was 
printed on tho back of the ticket, and he, understanding’ the con¬ 
dition, had deposited his property, he would have boon bound by 
it. In this case the primary object of the ticket appears to be 
to ensure delivery of tho article to the right person. The depositor 
might think that ail ho had to do was to got the ticket and put it 
safely into his pocket, and if so, ho might ho excused for nut 
noticing the words “ Sec Hack ” upon it; mid accordingly the jury 
found that he did not notice the words, and that he was not guilty 
of negligence in not noticing them. Thus tho case was thought to 
com© within the principle established in the House of I^rds. A 
contract of “ bailment/’ us the law calls it, was completed in 
oidinary terms unless it could be made out that the bailor 
had entered into any special contract. 

The conclusion arrived at. in this case is opposed to that of the 
same Court iu a similur case decided fourteen years ago. In that 
wise a lady deposited a bug, containing wearing apparel and 
jewelry of the value of 20/., at the cloak-room of the Nouth- 
Eusturn Kailway Company at London Bridge station, receiving tor 
it a ticket and paying 2d. Thera was printed on the hack of the 
ticket a notice that “ The Company will not be responsible for any 
package exceeding the value of 10/.” The lady applied tor her 
bog ou tho evening of the day oil which she deposited it, but the 
bog was not forthcoming, having been delivered by mistake to 11 
wrong person. The Company afterwards obtained it and for¬ 
warded it to the lady, but, on'examination, a great part of the 
jewelry it had contained was missing. It appeared in evidence 
that there was a large placard posted up in the cloak-room con¬ 
taining a printed notice similar to that on the buck of the ticket 
which the lady had received; hut shu stated that she did not see 
this notice, and she was not examined as to whether she had read 
tho notice on tho back of the ticket. The Court under these circum¬ 
stances held that “ the plaint ill* must be considered to have known 
the terms imposed by tho defendants in accordance with this 
notice, and to have conformed to them.” The defendants having 
used all reasonable means to give knowledge to the depositors, aud 
amongst them to the plaintiff, of the terms on which they received 
deposits, and the plaintiff, knowing that there were special terms, 
ana what they were, or having tho means of knowing what they 
were, chose, said the Court, to make the deposit. It will he ob¬ 
served that, even if the plaintiff had stated ihut she had not read 
the notice on the back of the ticket, the dee Li >n would have been 
the same, for the Court said that she either Knew or had the incurs 
of knowing the terms of deposit. “ In a contract of bailment tho 
bailee may impose whatever terms he chooses, if ho gives notice 
of them and the bailor has the means of knowing them, nnd 
if he then chooses to make tho bailment ho is bound 
by them.” Wo are quoting from the judgment of Lord 
Chief Justice Erie, who further said thai this was not a 
carrier’s contract, and tho defendants wen* at liberty to 
make any contract they pleased, and the reasonableness ot the 
terms would be an irrelevant inquiry. But. ho added, “ Consider¬ 
ing the nature of tbo accommodation, tho condition appears to me 
very reasonable.” Three other judges concurred iu this judgment, 
and it is interesting to note; the vuriuus reasons which they flaw. 
One of them remarked that the plaintiff iu her evidence did not 
deny that she did read the terms, or that she know they were 
there. Another judgo would lmvo wished that the notice bad 
beon on tho face rather than on tho back of tho ticket. But, said 
he, u a person could hardly put it into his pocket or take it out of 
his pocket without seeing that there was printing upon it,” That 
being so, and it being plitiulv expressed, there was such an im¬ 
plied assent as would constitute a contract. This judge also 
thought that tho limitation ol*liability was reasonable. 

In tho recent case the same Company were defendants, and they 
no doubt think it hard that, although they have adopted tlie addi¬ 
tional precaution of printing “ Moo Back’ upon their tickets, their 
liability is now greater than it was. The plaintiff stated iu his 
evidence that he looked upon the ticket us a mere receipt, and that 
he knew nothing of its contents; nml the jury found that this was 
true, and further that the plaintiff had not been guilty of any 
negligence in being unaware of tho contents of the ticket or 
the existence of a placard containing the same notice. There is, 
indeed, this difference between tho two cases, that in the former 
tho plaintiff was not asked whether she hud rend the notice, 
whereas in tho latter the plaintiff stated that lie bad not read it. 
One of the judges in the former case expressed the opinion that 
the plaintiff really had read the notice, ami that her counsel at the 
trial had relied on a view of tho law which tho Court overruled. 
But, be this as it may, the Court dealt with the supposition that 
tdiu had not read the notice; for tho judges said that she either 
knew or had the means of knowing the terms of the deposit. It is 
perhaps another aspect of the same change of public feeling which 
makes Mr. Disraoli Premier that judges now demand less intelli¬ 
gence and activity of mind from travellers than they used to do. 
“licet and be stupid” might bo token ns tho motto of our age. 
How Cur* an officer in a marching regiment bo expected to look at 
the back of a ticket which he takes for a vo\ ago across tho Irish 
Channel? Row can any gentleman be expected to look at the 
bade of a ticket which ho takes at aclmk-remu for a portmanteau? 

1 ‘ Jt is true that fourteen years ago a lady was expected to do this; 
: but ladies,. as a rule, if not more intelligent, are more curious than 


gentlemen. Wo are reminded of one of Dickens’llcharacters who 
declared with much disgust that he bad something ( better to do 
than thinking. Nobody now con be expected to wane hie time iu 
reading the back of any ticket which he gets at a railway station, 
fveu if the ticket has “Soe Back ” upon tnn face of it The Court 
in this case, as in many others, made convenient use of the jury, who -1 
hud found that tho plaintiff was not negligent in not knowing the * 
terms of deposit, in tho former case the Court, being both judges 
and jurymen, hold that the plaintiff* either knew or ought to have 
known the terms. Thu moral of tho recent decision is that reading 
is a dangerous accomplishment which had better be forgotten 
when we cuter a railway station. Where ignorance gets damages 
’tis folly to he wise. If you cannot keep your eyes and mind inac¬ 
tive, look out among the advertisements for the particular quack 
medicine most suitable to your complaint. 

The decision of the House of Lords has, we think, been generally 
approved. Railway and Steamboat Companies had gone so fur in 
imposing conditions on travellers who had no option as to accept¬ 
ing thorn that it became necessary, as Lord Chief Justice Erie was 
fond of saying, “ to have recourse to common sense.” But the 
Application of this principle to the cloak-room at a railway station 
demands consideration, hecauso tlie liability, whatever it may he, 
which tho Company incurs by keeping such a room, is not a 
liability as camera. It may lie conceded that under Sir 'William 
Erie’s presidency the Court of Common Picas was generally avers* 
to enlarging the responsibility of Railway Companies^ and in many 
respects the advunce made since that time has been improvement. 
We decidedly think that the conditions which Railway and Steam¬ 
boat Companies may impose on passengers should bo regulated by 
statute, and that it is absurd to suppose that a passenger in tlto 
hurry of departure cun exercise an intelligent judgment in the 
matter. Nor would it be unreasonable to make some general regu¬ 
lations as to cloak-rooms. 


T11E ROYAL ACADEMY. 

11. 

1 PURSUING the practice of previous years, wc shall attompt 
JL. to give an analysis of the contents of the Exhibition ac¬ 
cording to the subjects. Wo will begin with those exceptional 
pictures, now happily on tho increase, which, without being pre¬ 
cisely ideul, are something more than leal—pictures which after 
some sort embody noble thought, and show man in his higher 
aspects, whether it be man individiuilly as seen in biography, or col- 
lecimdy as portrayed in history. In judging of tlie merits of this 
class of art it may lie well to remember the traditions to which it 
bus to conform. Ail writers ore agreed that a ceftain remove from 
common nature is imperative, and yet so close must each figure he 
to nature, that the painter abandons at his peril the living model 
even for a moment. Wo limey that in the present day there Ls 
not 1111 artist of murk who would venture to paint without tho life, 
though it uM*d to be said of (herbeck that he trusted to his inward 
sense. Certain corollaries follow almost as ft mutter of course. The 
drapery can scarcely he that of the cottage, and yet Boldom quite 
that of the forum; the chiaroscuro is all the better when removed a 
little from the light of common day ; as for chronology, it is well 
when tho mind can be throwu from the immediate present into the 
middle or remote distances of tiuio. Some of our English painters 
have of lute adopted so imaginative a mood that the present Ex¬ 
hibition serves to confirm these fundamental principles. 

Mr. Armitage, in ihejundraped, life-size figure of Phryne (909), 
challenges comparison with the greatest of Grecian artists. 
Apdlcs, in his most famous picture, the “ Venus An&dyoinene/’ 
is Huid to have taken Phryne us his model; and Praxiteles, it ia 
supposed, in the Uuidion Venus, copied from the same original. 
It is probable, lor more reasons than one, that the Greek picture 
and statin*.—both destroyed—were nude, as is the picture be¬ 
fore um. The replica of tho Venus of Cnidos in the Vatican haa 
beon iu modern times half draped in bronze, a proceeding which 
wu have never heard spoken of otherwise thou with contempt and 
reprobation. Mr. Armitage has not been oblivious of ancient pre¬ 
cedent. l’hryne is on the seashore; her draperies are at her feet; 
she is preparing for n plunge into the blue waves. The style is 
something more than modern; on the other hand, it cannot he 
accused of the suit modelling of flesh which distinguished Praxi¬ 
teles. As to Apelles, Reynolds conjectured that m his master- 
works, did they exist,“ wo should find the figures as correctly 
drawn as in the I cocoon, and probably coloured like Titian. 
This “ Phryne ” is better drawn than coloured. The picture is one 
of tho very few which come up to the high and austere standard 
of Continental schools. To au inferior order belongs on undraped 
girl, “ After the Dunce ” (927), by Mr. Alma-Tadema. 

“ A talanta’s Race *’ (943), by Mr. Poynter, A.R.A., is the most 
uncompromising adaptation from antique sculpture and Renais¬ 
sance jiainting that wo have seen for many a day. The well* 
known story has been closely followed. Atolanta, finding her 
father’s behest of marriage distasteful, made it a condition, Ming 
swift of foot, that her suitors should compete with her in public 
raco: those that failed were to be killed, ant} only he who outftped 
her should wed her. After many had perished, there oame forward 
at last Meilaniun, favoured by VenuB with three gulden apples. 
During the course he dropped them one after another,*nd 
Atolunto, being charmed by their beauty, could not refrain #1 
stopping to pick them up.. This Is the moment chosen* Atabn^ 
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by no meant graceful, it in the act of bending to the ground, 
while Meilanion in hot pursuit it within a figure's length of his 
prise. Mr. Poynter has arranged hit composition into three parts, 
distinct, yet connected in action. On the left i§ a group of eager 
spectators come to witness the contest. It is scarcely an accusation 
to say that by far the best figure has been taken from Michael 
Angelo's roof of the Sietine. The centre of the composition is 
occupied by as masterly a figure as was ever seen in an English 
Academy—that of Meilanion; rapid movement animates every limb, 
and possesses indeed the wholo torso. Moreover, as is always found 
in the best antique sculpture—and the figure has much that, is 
sculpturesque—this athlete, when thrown into rapid and headlong 
motion, preserves a perfect equilibrium; the linos and proportions 
fall into almost geometric symmetry; and so completely is the 
figure under the control of volition, that even in this last extremity 
of strife there seems the possibility of repose. This was a govern' 
ing principle of the Greeks. Yet our English Academician can 
scarcely take full credit lor absolute creation. There is at least 
one figure in the Elgin frieze, there are snndry running or dancing 
figures in Italian museums, also figures of Athletes and Discoboli 
from which he may have compiled—we do not say copied. Mr. 
Poynter, it must be admitted, has so well assimilated his materials 
os to malm them hero in the aggregate his own. Atalanta, the 
third oud most important member in tho composition, is a break¬ 
down in more senses than one. She stoops to pick up the golden 
apple—a most difficult Attitude—and it h:is been justly observed 
that, wero she to rise, she would knock her head through 
the gold frame of the picture; yot the same objection might be 
urged against “ Tho Death of Procris,” by Piero di Comma, in the 
National Gallery. Hut, in an art point of view, a more unpardon¬ 
able fault is that the figure becomes a confused heap of anatomies 
and draperies, that all breadth in masses, all distinctive emphasis 
in line, are absolutely lost. Strange also to say, calculated by 
historic stylos, not less than twenty centuries intervene between 
the suitor and his captive, although they are within less than ten 
seconds of each other; in other words, the picture passes within 
the space of a lew square feet from tho ago of Phidias to the 
eighteenth century of Italy and Prance. Thus from what has been 
stud it will appear that three distinct «poch6 are brought to¬ 
gether—the Greek, or G neco-itoman, the Italian Renaissance, and 
the Modern. It must be confessed that the problem to be solved 
was most diificult; and it must also bo admitted that the work, 
whatever may be its mistakes, does honour to the English school. 
Some few pseudo-classic compositions may be briefly noticed, such 
as‘‘The Nursling of tho Muse,”u repulsive abortion by Mr. P. 
Gockerell (972), and “ Pallas Athene and the Herdsman’s Doga” 
(496 ), by Briton Riviere, an utterly mistaken composition which may 
recall a criticism passed on a picture of Balaam, tho Angel, and tho 
Ass. The urtist, it was remarked, was an angel when ho painted 
the ass, and an &bs when ho painted the angel; and so here of 
Pallas Atheno and the dogs. Mr. Harrison has endowed “ Alec to ” 
(447) with metallic wings evidently of Brummagem manufacture. 
The drawing of tho figure, indeed the treatment of tho whole pic¬ 
ture, is direful. 

It is always interesting to observe, either in England, Franco, 
Germany, or Italy, tho attempts, mostly unsatisfactory, which 
are made in these modern times at religious art. The in¬ 
spiring faith hits departed, and yot faith is not always found 
to be in itself sufficient; take, lor instance, Mr. Herbert's im¬ 
potent figures Judith” (578) and “Mary Magdalene” (584). 
Each stands at too great a distance from nnture, and the 
vital princiulo of a sound mind in a sound body has been 
so completely Bet at nought that we arc sure no Insurance 
Company in the world would take these lives at any premium. 
Besides, tho religious sentiment here and elsewhere”becomes a 
negation ; all that is positive has been eliminated, so that tho per¬ 
sonality left is little more than passivity verging on nonentity. Mr. 
Goodall has sometimes erred in this’direction, yet “Tho Holy 
Mother ” (182) will be generally accepted as a reverential embodi¬ 
ment of religious thought. But tho Infant—by far tho bettor part 
of the group—might equally well servo for a secular composition. 
The colour, though pure, is over-pale; tho general style is that of 
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character, that it might almost bo mistaken for a mutual con¬ 
sent to commit suicide by drowning. Tt is true that tho 
principal figure, a mother with a child in her arms, turns up 
her eyes; but so did tho mother in tho Niobo group. Bv far 
the finest study is that of an old woman lying on her back, 
soon at an angle of Bharp foreshortening. Tlio identical subject 
has been treated in quite an opposite spirit by Mr. Robert Bateman 
(30); here we have not only the Tool, not only tho awaiting 
sick, but a full-wiuged angel stopping down nmrblo stairs to move 
. the waters. The suspicion will he that the nrlist has looked over¬ 
much at German engravings from Diisseldorf, though we do not 
happen to recall among them this special subject. Tho lack of 
colour and decisive chiaroscuro would also tend to tho same con¬ 
clusion. Tho painter has, however, well thought out his subject, 
and the execution, without ostentation, serves simply to give ex¬ 
pression to the idea. 

Bit John Gilbert brings us to history in “ Richard II. Resigning 
the Crown to Bolingbroke ” (165). The crown is handed across a 
small central table with due solemnity, and a bishop and ministers 
of state stAnd in solemn waiting. The composition is deliberately 
symmetric; the Colour, as is habitual with this master* is deep and 


golden. u Crusaders.” a medley (139) by the same artist, recalls 
the colour and the impetuous action of Rubens in the famous 
battle on a bridge in Munich; but it does not remind 11a of the 
studious design and accurate drawing of Da Vinci in “ The Battle 
of the Standard.” Mr. Ilart, wo presume, must take rank among 
historic painters, inasmuch as he depicts the children of Charles f. 
with their caretakers at “ Dinner-time at Penshurst in the year 
1655 ”(153). The performance lies rather beyond the reach of 
criticism. Artists have been known to mingle with the crowd in 
order to profit by the observations passed upon their works. Mr. 
Hart should be cautioned agaiust an ordeal which might prove 
painful. Though we sue him here in. his most serious mood, ho 
provokes amusement; a lady was heard to exclaim as her eye 
caught one of the Royal children, “ 0 that hideous little object 1 *’ 

“ The genre of history,’' though a term more French than Eng¬ 
lish, is usefully applied to certain picturesque byplAjs, wherein 
humanity is somewhat merged in draperies and accessories. Mrs. 
E. M. Ward's “ Newgate, date 1818 " (120), affords a favourable 
example ol* the style. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry is here seen in one of 
her visits to Newgate prison; the gaolers have opened the door, which 
reveals a crowd “ of half-naked women struggling together for front 
situations with the utmost vociferation." The biographer, who was 
au eye-witness, adds that “ sbo felt as if she wore going into a den 
of wild bensts.” Mrs. Fry, as wo were accustomed to see her some 
fifteen years later, stands calm; she ever possessed her soul in 
peace. ' But the picture lacks somewhat of the supreme dignity 
und command which doubtless were a secret of her power in the 
conflict with evil. It may be objected also that the Quaker greys are 
a little gay. The works of Mr. Alma-Tadema this year doAl fan 
with man than with realistic accessories. Mr. E. M. Ward has 
certainly not changed his style for the better since tho time when 
he raised himself to tho dignity of an historic painter by scenes 
from the sufferings of Marie Antoinette. Oertamly the picture 
now before us, “A Year after tho Battle” (239), is little else than 
picturesque genre. In the same category must be placed Mr. 
Gow's animated scene, “ The Relief of Leyden ” (381). The figures 
are eminently life-like, as if depicted on the spot by an actual 
spectator; but somehow the art is comparable, not with a page 
from history, hut with a paragraph from “ Our Own Corre¬ 
spondent.” 

The speakers at the annual dinner on Saturday last threw out 
some scattered comments on the Exhibition which are worth re¬ 
cording. The President stated that the works sent in this year 
reached the unprecedented number of 5,025. “ Wo could,” he 
continued, “hang only 1,500”; that is, not quite one picture 
for every three tendered. This paiuful state of things, fraught 
with disappointment to more than' three thousand artists and 
their friends, docs not, wo are sorry to say, admit of easy 
remedy. The existing walls cannot with advantage bo more 
crowded than they are; and to add to the present suite of rooms 
is all but a structural impossibility. Moreover, the outside public 
feci that ten galleries and a lecture-room all devoted to pictures, 
together with throe halls dedicated to sculpture, already sufficiently 
tax their lime and strength. Also, it is not unreasonably thought 
lliut 1,500 works constitute a tolerably fair representation of tho 
tAleut and produce of the year; and it certainly is to bo feared 
that, if numbers are augmented, the standard of merit will bo 
deteriorated. Much, however, depends on fairness of selection, 
and the charge has long been made that interest prevails 
over merit One inference to be drawn from tho ever- 
growing multitude of supplicants knocking at the door for 
entrance is that the power and importance of the Academy 
are year by year increasing, and this condition of things becomes 
all the more remarkable when we consider the constant multiplica¬ 
tion of what might 1 m; deemed competing exhibitions. The 
Academy gather* strength by windfalls, such as legacies; thus, 
during the present year ihere accrues the bequest under(Jhantrey's 
will, estimated at an annual sum of 3,000/., to be expended in the 
purchase of “ works of tine art of the highest merit in painting and 
sculpture.” The President’s comment thereon is significant of the 
monetary relationships subsisting between artists and dealers. 
“ The Council,” said Sir Francis Grant, “had hoped to purchase 
some pictures out of the Exhibition, but they found to their regret 
that the dealers had been beforehand, and had already secured every 
picture which they thought worthy of purchase.” This does not 
open a hopeful prospect of tho early commencement of “ a national 
collection of British art.” The speeches at the dinner wore not 
without gist. Sir James Paget contrived to give freshness and 
meaning to tho threadbare duality of “ Science' and Art.” Men 
of science and men of art, he observed, “ study nature from different 
and distant points of view, yet both may gather and display the 
evidences of the same truth; for surely the principle Of beauty 
which the artist seeks, and the principle of order which tho mim 
of science searches out, are alike tho issue of divino law maintain¬ 
ing all things in mutual fitness.” To these aphoristic words may 
bo added Mr. Disraeli's glowing prophecy of immortality for 
British artists. The Premier claimed pre-eiuiuently for tho English 
school “ originality ”; “ and where there is originality there wil 1 
be immortality. The sap always rises, the spirit always is pre¬ 
sent.” • 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

T HE two-year-old running of 1875 was so contradictory that, 
of by far tbe larger proportion of the candidates for Two 
Thousand honours, it might have been said a few days ago that 
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one was pretty temlr as good as another. The best performers of he should prove himself undeserving of his poritton. The pebU 
the season were either net entered for the great three-year-old certainly were prepared to- troat implicitly to Petrawh NMMirsa* 
race at Newmarket, or were placed hon He combat by some unfor- presentative iu the great throe-year-old races, but the haws o£ his 
tunate casualty. The names of Skylark, the Mineral colt, Faraose, sale shook their confidence. There is always a prejudice against 
and Springfield are missing from the list of nominations, and horses which are sold oat of a stable shortly before a great race, 
Petrarch, who won the Middle Park Plate with unparalleled ease, and wo think in the majority of cases the prejudice is just. It ja 
met with some accident which caused his preparation to be in- felt 1 lmt au owner of racehorses who has for years aimed at the 
torrupted at a critical moment. Even hod Fames© been entered, highest prizes of the Turf Would not be likely to let the chance 
his infirmity, which steadily increases with age, would have riip out of liis fingers just when his prospects were most promising, 
effectually preventod him from winning; but tbe presence of It is felt also thut the buying and selling of homes is very often a 
Skylark and the Mineral colt would have relieved the iirst of tbo con Hi ft of shrewd wits, and that the seller generally kqows more 
great throe-year-old races of the year from any appearance of than the buyer. The price paid for Petrarch was so enormous— 
mediocrity. If we look at tho antecedents of the fourteen com- ton thousand guineas, wo believe—as to bo considered in itself a 
petitora who came to tbe post on Wednesday lust, we shall find high testimony to his merits; but then, on the other hand, high* 
that, as far its the majority of them were concerned, and of course priced horses have often signally failed to return their purchase- 
excluding Petrarch, the most natural course for a person in search money to their new owners. Kangaroo was sold for twelve thousand 
of the winner would have been to put. their names iu n hat, and guineas, and never won a race afterwards; and many similar in- 
depend on the first he might happen to draw out. There were stances will readily recur lo tho recollection of racing-men. Ger- 
1 »ord Falmouth's pair, Great Tom and Fetterlock. Last year tuinly, from the moment it was kuown that Petrarch hod 
flic former ran once, and was beaten by Twino the (Maiden, and this changed hands, his portion was shaken in the market; and even 
year he lias run once also, and Ini* Wn beaten by Wild Tommy. Imd all gone well with him, it is probable that he would never 
The latter uppo.irod in public on six occasions last season, but was have liruiiy re-established himself in public favour until he hud 
only successful once. lie was beaten by Kaleidoscope, Twine carried his new colours to victory. Hut things did not go woll 
tho Plaiden, and other horawj; but in his solitary winning with the sou of Lord CliiVIun and Laura. Only a few woeks ago 
race ho managed to beat Wild Tommy. Ou this running ho was stopped iu his work for several days bv au accident, and, 
he would bo superior to his stable companion Great Torn, according to all precedent., a preparation thus suddenly interrupted 
Hut, despite the defeat of the latter tho week before last, within a mouth of a big race could not under any circumstances be 
tho BtAble continued to repose tbe utmost confidence in him, and successfully completed. 11 is stable companion Kaleidoscope, whoso 
averred that the Two Thousand would show the Biennial to have . speed it was thought would enable him to got home first in it 
been all wrung. Xiuo times ont of ten, when a horse is beaten lie moderate field, speedily supplanted him in the market, and, though 
is beaten on his merits, and hfa subsequent performances tail to | the supporters of IVtrareh still clung to him lor Ihu Derby, his chance 
justify tho excuses which are often improvised in explanation of j for the Two Thousand was abandoned as hopeless. Iu the Graven 
his failure, Tnt*n wo come to the French pair, Caiumubcrt and M. j week L’eLmrchanri Kaleidoscope were galloped together,and the re¬ 
de Fligny. The two-year-old running of the former was so indit- | suit was to extinguish the last gleam of hope that tho former could 
feront that. In* .nay be passed over without further comment ; but. be got ready by the Two Thousand Hay. It came to Ibis, that his 
the latter I'.uned .-rome sort of reputuliou as a sound honest horse name was included among tlit; doubtful starters; and when at 
who was thought capable of making improvement. Though he length it was known that 1m was going to run, il was understood 
was only s-m-a <s.ul in three mil of eleven races, his three victories that he was only going to compote for the sake of some beta that 
were gained i.vvr fair performers, uicli w ifat respect, Bay Wynd- laid been laid as lo bis starting, and an almost unknown 
ham, llo.Vnjiiiiu', md Hellenist; and wlmn ho \\;m beaten ljo was I jockey \N;ifl selected lo ride him. Tima up to the very hist 
beaten in good company by Skylark, Lady Montvu, an* I on three j moment. IVtrareh remained disregnriled, while the battle far 
occasions bv Ifarneso. In the autumn lm went, oil", and in tho , favouritism was carried oil beLween Great Tom, despite his 
Middle Park Piute, where however he had tin* full penally to ’ Biennial disaster, Kaleidoscope, Gharon, . I lilies ( hesar, jiml Gfaofa, 
carry, lie win avt-r ctmspieuous ; but, on tho who!*- he bad a wear- j the last-named Hiring pushed to the front «>u the principle, we biip- 
nnd-tear appearinco which gate li i-> friends a *■ -rtaiu amount of ! pose, that a very moderate horse is worth supporting in a very 
confidence m the prospects oi his 1 hroi'-v ear-old career. Hosinwnto. moderate held. 

n roarer, and K iscal, who rail tive times without attracting <in Whether the luxurious innovations of grand stands, refresh- 
notice of llu: judge, may be passed over, while w« lake note ! liiont-reoms, and the like, now in progress nt Newmarket, will 
of the doings ul Kaleidoscope. This son of Speculum was work a change in tlms«* good old simple virtues of punctuality and 
a very’ une**rt.iiu horse Iasi year, and lmd ho not. won his last precision for which tlm famous Heath has b a en so renowned, wo 
ongagem *nt at Newmarket against a good field ho would hardly know not; hut certain it fa that hist Wednesday there was an un- 
hitve been promoted to the position Jus has occupied among tho wonted delay in weighing out ami despatching to tho post tho 
Two Thousand favourites, lie was nowhere in the Middle Turk fourteen runners. It was nearly fifteen miuut.es utter tho np- 
Phitu ; Iu was beaten bv Brig? Boy in n match at even weights; pointed time when they formally came under the control of Ihu 
he. was beaten in the Troy shakes nt Stock bridge by Uulrospcct starter, and then the Iracthmsue&s of Glucfa still further delayed 
and Hellenist as well uh by the winner Margarita, and in the the commencement, of the. race. When the Hag did full no cmn- 
Woodeute Stakes at Epsom by Hay Wyudliam, Father .Taret,and plaint could be urged against the fairness of tho start, and indeed 
Gharon. Hu ihe other Uatpi, lie defeated lied Gross Knight, on the Newmarket course tlmro can bo no excuse for those 
levant, and llelleufat at-Sandown Park, and the first named of irregularities to which we are uccuaUmuHl at other places. As soon 
this trio, as well as Feltciioe.lt, Julius t hesur, and Father Claret :w they had liiirlv got into their stride Caiumuoert rushed to 
In the Prunderguat Stakes at Newmarket ; hut it must be observed the front to make the running for his stablo companion 
that on this mv,r;ion the moderate daughter of Scottish Chief and M. do Fligny, and he managed to maintain his lead for nearly 
Gong got within half a length of him. Undoubtedly a homo half a mile. But aflar the fust half-mile the race was over ; 
with a title turn of speed, but with questionable staying powers, lor directly Petrarch was allowed, to take the lead, lie took il with 
tho son of Speculum had, in our opinion, small public credentials such elfeet as never to suffer any of lifa antagonists to approach 
to justify hfa being placed above the ruck of the Two Thousand him. He never had to he ridden, for nothing ever got Hear 

candidates. Knur Heath won two races out <>f seven, but beat enough to challenge him; but, pursuing the even tenor of his way, 

nothing of importance save lied Cross Knight, Colt iichs jumped ho sailed along down the Abingdon lull, and reached the winniug- 
into fame by winning tho Now Stakes aL Ascot against a Held post, without having onco been called upon, throo lengths iu 
which afterwards was shown to boot" indifferent quality, but he advance of Julius Gmsar. So evident was it. to the jockeys en- 
positivoly declined to repeat the performance on any future gaged in tbo race thut IVtrareh h.ul it at hfa mercy at uny point, 
occasion. At tho Craven Meeting this year he was re- that, probably few of them seriously persevered after a certain 
ported to bo much improved, and hfa hioks were certainly point. Wo think, however, that Julias Cics'ir was entitled oil hia 

in his favour; but ho failed to make Ovou tho show of a merits to second honours, though some woro of opinion that, 

fight against Great Tom and Wild Tommy, Julius Ctesar was if IVtrareh had been out of tho way, Kaleidoscope might have won. 
another hero of ft solitary victory in 1875, tut (Huron won tlireo Yet tho latter was riefrfon rather hard at tho liufah, but failed to 
out of seven races, and twico defeated Julius Cirsar, besid^ got within two> lengths of Julius Caesar, who justified the ussor- 
disppeing of Father Claret and Bella. Fathtr Claret hinaMl?, to lions of liis Iraiuor that he would show himself a greatly improved 
make confusion still more confounded, beat Kaleidoscope at Block- horse. Close up with Ivaleidoscope were a cluster, including 
bridge; and thus, in the case of at least a moiety of the Two Ooltness, Great Tom, M. do Fligny, and Fetterlock, every one of 
Thousand runners, it would seem hopeless, on their two-year-old the quartet being as good as the other, as might have Been expected 
running, to give the preference to one over another. from their inability to get out of one another's way last yoar. The 

Finally, there was IVtrareh, whose running could not be in and result of tho race shows Unit IVtrareh has preserved the superiority 
out, for tho simple reusou that he only appeared in public on one occa- over the horses of his year which he manifested in his solitary race 
sion last "season. That single engagement, the Middle Park Plate, in 1875, that Julius Cesar has made some advance, and that the 
he carried off in a stylo that, has never been surpassed; and though, rest are very much where thev were before. Of course the ridicu- 
,pist as one swallow does not make a summer, so one race is not lously easy victory of Petrarch excited some feeling# of astonish- 
always a sutllcient test of the real merits of a racehorse, yet what ment. We are not thinking of tho average spectators, who invo¬ 
ke hail to do no horse that ever was foaled could havo done bettor, riably discover tho good points of the winner, when he baa won, 
Looking, too, at the history of the Middle Park Plate, wo find and who, after Petrarch returned to the birdcage, were positively 
that it ha» hardly ever been won save l>y a horn; of cl fa- lost in admiration at his inagniKcent appearance. We are thinking 
tinguished ability; and, lookiug at the appearance of Petrarch, rather of thoBo more intimately connected with the horse, who have 
at hfa breeding, and at the racing powers of most of tbe progeny been concerned with him either as owners or trainers, op lately as 
of Juoura, it was only reasonable to assume tlmt ho was tbe residents in Newmarket, with opportunities of f ttr iT i jr him from" day 
beat of his year, and to uphold lain as such, till the time curno whin to day, and who of course would not have allowed him to he* 
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knocked iibout in tbe market and made the sport of the bookmakers 
unices they had despaired of his success* They most hare* been 
astounded at finding how utterly unfounded were their fears; and 
possibly they felt a little ashamed—if indeed racing-men ever do 
fool ashamed at anything—at the pusillanimity with widen they 
threw overboard a hors© who bids fair to earn a name second to 
few of the greatest celebrities that have ever trod the Turf. Such 
persons may plead that Petrarch had been stopped in. bis work, 
and was manifestly not wound up to what is considered a high 
point of preparation. Put some horses rim much better when they 
are on the big side than when they wo worked up to tho trainer s 
pitch of condition. OF course races have been lost through want 
of condition, but a far greater number have lawn lost through over¬ 
training. When Petrarch won the Middle Park Plate ho was de¬ 
cidedly backward. Last Wednesday he was decidedly backward, 
and won the Two Thousand in a common cantor. His owner and 
trainer will do well to lxwir this in mind. They have got a horse 
who can run away from the boot form of the year when but half 
prepared. Let them be satisfied with tho knowledge, and not strive 
to make assurance doubly sure by training Petrarch as fine as a 
greyhound, so that lie may win the Derby by six lengths instead 
of throe. Otherwise they may defeat their own object mid lose 
the Derby altogether. There have appeared of late mouths in liio 
pages of a popular magazine some reminiscences of a racing-man of 
tlie old school, and an excellent judge of horses and the proper 
method to treat them, Air. Thomas Coleman. That veteran trainer 
narrates how often iu his experience good horses have been spoiled 
and their chance of winning great races altogether thrown away 
through overwork and over-much trying. Lord Groqgc BentituTi 
was a'groat offender in this way. Strong work and constant sweat¬ 
ings were his one idea of preparing his horses for their engage¬ 
ments; and in their trials no task ho could sot them was liard j 
enough for him. Then, if they accomplished whut was asked of 
them, it seemed almost too good to be true, and he would try them 
over again to p«o whether there luid not been Home mistake; so 
that by the time the day of the race came the) would bo stale mid 
done up. This evil example has been extensively followed in our 
own days, to the ruin of many a gallant horn*, and lbs disappoint¬ 
ment of his owner. The occasional victories of a horse like 
Petrarch, who had been indulged in liis work before both tlie races 
in which he has taken part, may serve to show the impolicy of 
exhausting ti burse's strength in preparation for a rare, instead of 
reserving tho full display of his powers for the nice itself. 


REVIEWS. 

LOBD AI.BEMA BEE’S KEUIKfNCEXCKS.* 

N O attempt has ub yet been made to establish a copyright in 
witticisms ; but every man has a moral claim to a “ good 
thing ” first said or to hi by himself. Lord Albemarle is therefore 
fully justified in repeating unco more an excellent though now 
time-honoured jest, of which he was the original victim, although 
( * it has several times found its way into print/’ tho last who 
quotes it being “ Charles Greville, and he had it from George 
VilUers, afterwards Lord Clarendon, who hud it from uic.” Lord 
Albemarle, at that time Air. Keppel, had recently published an 
account of his overlaud journey Irora India to Russia, of which 
ho had presented a copy to Lord Wellesley, under whom, hs 
viceroy of Ireland, ho was then serving as aide-de-camp. Tho 
publisher of tho book hud induced tho author lo re-chu^ten it 
as tho “ Personal Numitivo ” of his travels, and it was to the. 
adjectivo “ personal" that Lord Wellesley insisted on objecting. 
At dinner bu sarcastically inquired from Lord Plunket whut w as 
his definition of u personal/’ to which tho Chief Justice replied, 
u My Lord, \ve law ye is always consider personal as opposed lo real.'' 
To tho reminiscences before us Lord Albemarle has preferred to 
give a titlo on which it would bo dillieult to be witty or oven 
censorious, since it would be worse than ungrateful to cavil at 
the circumstance thnt his record of fifty years of his own life is 
preceded by u sketch of tlie life of his house during the course of 
something like seven centuries. But, leaving this Introduction 
aside for the nreseut, wo may add that Lord Plunket's witticism 
would have been as slitiglcss, if applied to these peiaonal remi¬ 
niscences, had they presented themselves lo the public under tlinL 
title, os it doubtless wab to tbe record of Mr. KeppeiV. oin¬ 
land journey. We haio never read any autobiographical memoirs 
■with a better claim to be called belli ’“personal ' und “ real/* so 
long as those adjectives may be used as implying nothing more j 
than a vivacity which never gives offence, und a truthfulness ] 
which is never dull. In a word, this Fifty J Vww of My Life is a ' 
thoroughly delightful book of its kind j and, if we wore desirous 
of finding fault witb it, w© should have to take refuge in its mis¬ 
prints, which we cheerfully leave uuenumemted. 

Among tbe evils to which the family motto of the house of 
Keppel urges its members not to give way, that of inaction must 
assuredly have always seemed to them especially repellent. For 
the younger son of a great Whig family, and for an absolutely 
beardles s ensign who nod obtained his commission early in the 
year 1815, tho prospects of an active life might pot have seemed 
ver y hopeful; but fortune did something for the boy who had j ust 

* Fifty Yoon of My Lift, By George Thomas, Earl Albemarle, 
a vols* London: Macmillan & Co. 1876. 


u broken bounds” at Westminster School, and his own energy did 
the rest. On the day on which Goorge lweppel preeipHwSwy left 
a school furnishing no sufficient opening for his talent* (ns had 
sealed the wall of his hoarding-house once too often, and his 
father had been recommended to choose for him a profession tf in 
which physical rather tlura mental exertion would be * 
quisito”), Napoleon entered Paris ou hie return from Elbe. 
Hardly, therefore, hod the lad received his commission, and 
consoled himself with the consciousness of it for having 
been told by his mother at an evening-party at Lanadowuo 
House to “run away” for cakes into the tea-room, than he 
was ordered to join his regiment in Flanders. With his regi¬ 
ment—humorously culled “ Calverts Entire," from its colonel being 
brother to a brewer of fame, And tlie regiment being in possession 
of its full complement of battalions, after tho disbandment of one 
of which its sobriquet was exchanged for u Calvert’s Ail Butt 
h© served through tbe Waterloo campaign. In the battle ha carried 
ono of tho colours in rotation with two or three of his comrades, 
tlie “ boys” being encouraged by a colour-sergeant- of the name of 
Moore, after tho following judicious fashion :—“ 4 Now you see/ 
said he , 1 the enemy always makes it point of aiming at the colours, 
bo if anything should happen to either of you two young gentlemen, 
l nps with your colour and defends it with my life.' ” Boon after¬ 
wards poor h>erg©unt Moore was carried off the field; but Ensign 
Keppel cam© out of the battle without having suffered any worse 
casualty than the following, which, though it seems already to 
have been told in print, shall be given in his own words:— 

We wore now ordered to lie down. Oar square, bardJy huge enough to 
hold us when hlondiiiK upright, was too .small for us lo a recumbent posi¬ 
tion. Our men lav packed together like herrings in a barrel* Not find¬ 
ing u vacant &:>ut,T tented nn wlf on a drum. Behind me was the ColondTa 
charter, which, with his head pressed against mine, was in ambling tuy 
epsuHte; while 1 pat led his check. .Suddenly roy drum cap*ir.isd and 1 
is iik throw'll prostrate, with the fveliug of a blow on the right cheek. I put 
my hand to my head, thinking half my face was shot away, but tho akin 
was not even abraded. A piece of .shell had struck tho bone ou the nose, 
exactly between iny hand and my head, and killed him inaiaiuly. The blow 
1 received was from the emboMud ciown 011 tho hone’s bit. 

“ Tho very young battalion of the 17th,” to which Mr. Keppel 
belonged, received special mention in tho Order of the General of 
its Dvviriou for having displayed at Waterloo “ a gallantry and 
j steadiness becoming veteran troopo*; but emits return to England, 

: iu January 1816, it was disbanded, Mr. Keppel*boing thus saved 
; from tho luto of the troops embarked in its stead for Ireland in tlie 
; Sea Horse, which, together with two other transports, was lost off 
j Iviubale. Lord Albemarle mentions that, “ beyond a short paru- 
1 graph in the papers, no public notice was taken of the catastrophe,** 
but that among the officers it was argued that 

With the return of peace, f>oldicr* had become a drug in the market, 
while freight wo# a co.sily commodity ; that hence our rukre were much dia- 
no:.ed to accc[it the lowest tender for tonnage without, examining too closely 
into tlie seawonhincBd of tbe ships engaged, und that consequently veeweL 
until to cuny coals from Newcastle to Loruluu were tukun up to come)' 
troops to all paits of the world. Nor was the demountr of the skipper^ of 
these transports reassuring ; they were generally men of very little educa¬ 
tion. Tticir dialect showed that they belonged the “black country,'* an<l 
though they seemed to have a practical knowledge of the .‘.oundmgs in the 
CUumul.it was % question whether, to many ot them, I10 use of a Hadley's 
quadrant was not an unknown science, it was frequently my lot, as a 
subaltern, to fail iu oucofthe.se coal-tubs; and often in a gale of wind I 
liuve rervtfuliy wilted that the emit in which I ivns a passenger might prove 
a better swimmer than the Sea Y/urie. 

Being “ out of the break” Mr. George Keppel was ordered with a 
detachment, of bin regiment to tho Ionian Islands', bat neither 
there nor at Mauritius, whither, having been subsequently ap¬ 
pointed to an etihigncy in another regiment, and narrowly escaped 
the charge of a bitch of convicts lo Botany Bay, Mr. Keppel was 
next ordered, was there much chance of opportunities for distinc¬ 
tion. Tho young officer, however, kept his eyes open, und his 
account of tbo condition of things in Mauritius (of which he 
frankly confesses he had never heard tbe name till ordered to form 
part of its garrison), during a period of peculiar interest for tbo 
history of its peculiar institution, is as curious us it is brief. After 
this his next experience ol military duty proper was in Calcutta, 
win ie ho was at once appointed aido-de-citnip by Lord Hastings, 

• a pn.-t which ho likewise tilled under that governor-general's 
1 temporary successor. Hereupon, amateur theatricals and juckal- 
liiinting having alike ceased lo charm, lie set out upon the overland 
! journey home which made his literary reputation, but deprived him 
I of the/c I mucus of active service which opened niter his departure 
j with the Burmese war. After his return homo ho was gaze lied to 
I a captaincy in tbe 6?ud regiment, and, with characteristic eneigy, 
sol liiuiseli' to acquiring tho new system of drill then in course of 
introduction into the uriuy. "With equally characteristic sincerity 
ho avows tliut ho )utd the advantage over his superiors of having 
u very little to unlearn 

To me Torrens’ “ Field KxereiaeH ” wero u pleasing uovelty, and not the 
least agreeable days that .1 spent at tins period of my military career 
warn those passed iu the “ .Sixty Acres,” as our soldiers used to caff the 
drift-ground in the Phoenix Park. 

This enthusiasm was however cooled by a change of colonels; and 
the personal staff of the l^ord-Lieuteuunt sotm supplied the desired 
refuge. Mr. Keppol’s literary reputation anerwanfo moved tho 
Duke of Wellington to promote him to a majority with convenient 
promptitude; but-, as it was unattached, Lord Albemarle, though 
be is now a full general, considers this appointment- to have vir¬ 
tually put an end to liia military career* lie wee thus obliged to 
indulge hie military tendencies ee a student .and observer only, in 
the former capacity attending the Koyal Military College at 
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Sandhurst, in the latter paying a visit to Turkey in 1829 at a 
momentous crisis in the history of that empire. As to Mr. KeppeVa 
acquirements in tactical science, we must refer the vendor to his 
narrative of his interview with the Grand Vizier, Mohammed 
ltodschid Kasha, who plainly informed a roomful of meeralis and 
binhashecs that this young 'officer knew more of their profession 
than all of them put together. To judge from the accounts of 
the Turkish army recently published in the Allgomtino Zritung, the 
Graud Vizier’s summary of the Turkish military system is not 
yet out of date:— 

It in not the fault of thu Ounianli soldier, for I10 is bravo enough, but of 
these ignorant fellows, that ho is not ofu-ner successful in the field. 

Mr. Keppols suggestions on the subject of military tactics probably 
failed to impress Kcdschid I'ushti as permanently ns did those 
ottered by lierr von Moltke ft few veais afterwards; but the tniuily 
promptitude of the young British officer is as undeiiiubln ns the 
sagacity with which he formed an opinion concerning the possi¬ 
bilities of progress in Turkey which, ns he justly rnnuiks, is more 
generally hold nowadays than it was half a century ago. 

The roll of M r. Kep pel's Pur 1 i an 1 enl a n nn icesis not lesn brief than 
that of his military services; though here again, on the occasion of 
his iii'Ht appearance us a candidate, Im displayed that boldue.^ w hhh 
is apt to command success, by following the advice of a member 
of the new Whig Government, to “shy his hat into the ring, and 
see what will come of it.” Lord Albemarle's Parliamentary re¬ 
miniscences are, however, neither numerous nor important; hi* 
politics came to him in his cradle, or at nil events from the uim- 
chftir in which Mr. Fox, then in his last days, plated trap-bull 
with the youthful scions of the houses of Keppel and KiimwII. 
Nothing could be pleasanter than Loid Albemarle's anecdotic nf 
a man who must have been the most loveable uf ail our political 
worthies—unless it he the account of a vL-it paid in 1838 by the 
author of these memoirs, the Duke of Bedford, and otin.is to .Mr, 
Fox's widow:— 

We experirucod ft loont cordial ni cpiiun. Our hotitCM, who lived very 
nearly a century, was in her ninrty-thiril year, hut hull lisle tuul lnunb* me. 
She iiiMSted upon showing us h 11 over the house herself, planting, among 
other things, to the tiny table on which Mr. fox wrote his “James ] l.” 
We all underwent a clow scrutiny. When the eame tn C.torge Byng she 
said musingly, “ Ay, good-looking enough, hut no! mj huiulMime as old 
George," meaning Byng’u unele and imnieMike, who n-j u '■enii il MkMlmx 
in her husband's lit*'lime. 1 reminded Mis. 1 ox of mv gumeMif tia|>-liull 
with the btatesu an. She. well remembeitil the i;ircinu*a:u:tv t and 1 xpl.mu d 
that when the swelling of Mr. box’s legs prevented V». from walking, she 
used tn encourage him to (day this game with • Inldm, a- t hhmiis ut taking 
exorcise ; “hut," added she, “In* required no eneoui iguiwht fioin 1m, i«»r 
you know, my dear, how fond he was of you all.'' I now learned that the 
Luke of Bedford was another of the buys with whom I'ox hud been 111 the 
habit of playing trap-bail. 

We. spoiled our dinners by a sumptuous lunch* mi. A profusion uf eo. tly 
wines was placed tut the table. The butler, nesily »o* old us his mistio>s, 
kept constantly tilling her glass. “ It you don’t (like e f uv," said the 1 hike 
of Bedford to him, •• you will make the old lady quilt tip»v." “And what 
if i do ? ** was the reply ; “ she can never be so in l**-tt*-r * ojupariy.** Turn¬ 
ing round to the old man, the Puke inquired whether time weie many 
Tories in the neighbourhood. “ i’lease tour liruee," was the reply, “ we’re 
eat up with them.” 

.Something betides the spirit of Whiggism, and something besides 
the humour of the'man who “considered alcohol the test uf ex¬ 
cellence” in wine, hud Impend round liis home. The test .of 
geniality i» tlni capacity of enjoying life in many and various 
forma, and of keeping a serene mind it* well ha a bravo heart. 
Such fruits will ripen even under as cold u shade as that in which 
Fox so long lived and in which the present Lord Alhemurlu grew 
up. 

It is true that the sunshine of royait\, though not until a late 
period derived from tho central sun itself, rawer altoge'lier ceased 
to illuminate the career of the author of these momoiis. Indeed 
those of his reminiscences which bear upon his connexion with 
royalty seem to us tho most interesting part of this interesting 
book. George HI. was, as a matter of course, no friend to the 
house of Iveppe). Indeed, according to one of its family traditions, 
it was a paroxysm of rejoicing at having prevented a turn-dor of 
property which Admiral Keppel desired to niuke to tin I Juke of 
Oumbeviand which constituted the lirst symptoms of thu poor 
King’s subsequent insanity. And already in 1780 His Majesty 
was believed to have intervened iu a Windsor election in which 
the Admiral was a candidate by canvassing in person on the side 
of his adversary, and entering the shop of u Keppelile tradesman 
with the muttered words—“ The Queen wants a gown—wants a 
gown. N’o Keppel—no Keppel.” Concerning the next generation 
of tbe Royal Family Lord Albemarle's impressions necessarily 
differ verv widely. The kindly, but, if anything, over-punctual, 
Duke of Sussex He long attended as Kquerry; he was constantly at 
the Court of King William IV., under whom the fourth Lord of 
Albemarle was Master of tho Horse, thus acting an official part 
-in the famous drama of the drive to the House of Lords; and 
his last Court service was as GToom-in-Waiting to Queen 
Victoria. In contrast to the regard and loyalty which Lord Albe¬ 
marle expresses for these exalted personngee are the sentiments 
which he clearly entertained, but wisely refrains from expressing at 
unnocesanry length, in reference to the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George Jv. Unfortunately, he had at a very early period of 
his fife, when a sclu* dboy at Westminster, gained too close an 
insight into the Prince - domestic a Hairs to be able to retain any 
doubts about then’ He was the schoolboy friend and playfellow 
of Piiacew Charlotte, to whom his maternal grandmother, the 
{joiner Lady de Clifford, was governess till driven from her post 
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by an outrageous breach of confidence on the part of the Prince. 
His father became Mrs. Fitzherbort'a trustee for the custody of the 
documents relating to her marriage; and such of these as still 
exist Lord Albemarle's brother continues to hold in trust as his 
father’s executor. And in his official position as Kquerry to the 
Luke ol" Sussex, it was Mr. Kuppel’s fate to attend a great part 
of tho trial of Queen Caroline, and to keep a watchful eye 
on much of the secret history of that shameful episode. But 
when wo spoke of the attractiveness of Lord Albemarle's re¬ 
miniscences of royalty, it was only one personage of royal birth that 
\vi> had in mind." Thu Princess 'Charlotte of these memoirs is the 
figure which makes them buth morn personal and more real than any 
other—a sketch as brimful of life and nature as (sit vimut) Sir 
Joshua's Miss Prue herself, with not even tho dog missing. We 
will not mar its completeness by reproducing any fragments of it; 
but, lest tho above comparison should mislead, \\u may add that no 
more pathetic and touching tribute bus ever been paid to this true¬ 
hearted princess than thu faithful record of what t*hu was in tho 
uyvs uf a simple schoolboy, 11 ml remains in his memory after nioru 
' than half a century has passed a wav. 

In his preface Lord Albemarle informs tho reader that tho 
pVL“-i'Hl volumes an? simply the result of a number of notes 
julti-d down by the author alter lie had reached thu ago of seventy, 
to v\hich time lie had thought it bale to defer thu beginning uf 
hi* iiiitobiogruphiuiil labours. Much beinj’ the case, we must 
! congratulate Lord Albemarle on two things. First, if bom a 
Keppel and a Whig, he was also bom an admirable teller of good 
thing.', (b, it this last gilt 1 m? due to art as well as nature, its 
secret is nut the lens valuable because it. admits of analysis. In a 
good story nine points are made bv the wav in which tlm tenth is 
mepared, nothing being left fi»r mlditiou or explanation ai'lerwaids. 
Lord Albemarle tells his stories one uud all alter this fashion; and 
the result is that none of them h-sc. iu his hands, whether they be 
soldiers’ Htories or sailors', amedutus of princes and princesses, or 
reminiscences of the delights of private theatricals, or of thu horrors 
of Westminster School. To have seen much is something, anil to 
have observed it is more; but thu freshness of Lord Albemarle's 
memory is not more striking than the straightforward simplicity of 
his btylu, so that he is as entertaining in print as lie appears to have 
Leon viva loco when his and Lady Dullerin's gaiety caused Theodora 
llook to string filly or sixty line* on tho theme:— 

If any on* In-u- i« flnpid and prosy. 

He lias only t<* look ai Nelly amt (.’usv. 

.Secondly, Lord Albemarle has provided his autobiography with 
j :m introduction which not only it,-elf iu a way lends up to and 
piepares l’ur much ol what is tu luiiow, hut is worth refilling on its 
own account. Thu annals of llie heppels of Guclderlaud, which 
trace the fortunes of thu house up to the knightly lino of Van 
Keppel in the county of Zulphen in tho twelfth century, have 
been put together with sufficient c.ivu and spirit. Tho fuller 
narrative of thu fortunes of the house of Keppel in England has 
many interesting points, less perhaps iu tlm pages referring to 
the '* boozcin vrieiid” of King William III. and the 1 Juko of 
Marlborough than in those treating of tho Focond and third Earls. 
From tho papers of the fouuor wo hero find sonic noteworthy 
letters of the ferocious General llawloy, mildly described by 
Horace Walpole as “clover, with a bias to tho brutal,” and some 
curious correspondence with tho lVlhurn brothers, including a 
letter from tlio JJukc ot Newcastle which is chiefly occupied with 
the merits of a French cook, and ends not less characteristically, 
“ All your secret service [as ambassador at Baris] is paid. Tho 
King should know a little to icham But the historical glories of 
1 lie hoio-e of Keppel culminate in the third Karl, favoured, like Ilia 
javdeeerM.r, with thu friendship of the Duke of Cumberland, and 
in his even morn famous brother thu Admiral, who shared with 
hiui and a third brother the chief glory (and the chiof prolit) of 
tins capture of liuv annuli. Tho nation ran wild with) rejoicings 
at this exploit, although Horace Wa!polo opined that ‘‘a Spartan 
countess would not have had thu confidence of my lauly Albemarle 
without at least one of her suns bciug knocked on the head.” 
“ The Admiral ” scuma to have remained tho historical hero of the 
family ; but it is with a still moro natural pride that Lord Albe¬ 
marle reminds his readers that, if “in tho last century ‘Little 
K<-jipel ’ vvuh tlm idol of thu navy. ... in those days we have a 
1 Little Kuppul' who is on tolerably good terms with all hands.” 
Thctu introductory records conclude with 0 fingulariy frank state¬ 
ment of thu motives which led tho three famous brothers at an 
lulva^mi'pt’riud of life to “ toss up which of them should marry ” 
—vlie result being that tho toss was won by tho eldest, who died 
two yours afterwards, leaving behind him a son and successor four 
months old. Warned perhaps by this example of tho family spirit, 
the fourth Karl, when twenty years of age, married a bride of 
sixteen, in whose descendants wo trust may long survive one of 
the most vigorous growths ever domesticated on English soil and 
associated with the memories of our later history. 


FROM THE HEBRIDES TO THE HIMALAYAS* 

r pIIERE is no conceivable reason why such distant regions 
X sh ould have been co nnecte d in these volumes, except that their 
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names both begin with the letter H. The population, manners, 
climate, customs, are utterly dissimilar, it is not necessary 
to see the Ouchullins in order to appreciate the Himalayas; nor is 
there any reason why a journey to Calcutta should be preceded 
jhy a trip to Skye. Jt is true that the author makes a series of 
f \iolont efforts to connect the Eastern Highlands with the Western 
Isles. Celtic legends are with her irresistibly suggestive of 
Orieutal superstitions; and descriptions of scenery, by no means 
badly done, ure followed by a great deal of borrowed erudition, 
or, ii‘ not borrowed, certaiuly not at llrst hand. For instance, the 
triple peaks of Ben Cruachau, near Oban, furnish material for n 
dissertation on the Hindu Trimarti , or Triad of Deities, and for 
references to the Sunchi Tope; a serpent mound in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, of which thore is an excellent engraving, leads to a 
dissertation on wrakes for twelve or fourteen pages, ranging from 
the Bible to Macedonia, Congo, and Cashmere ; midges recall a 
vision of Zeus, the disperser of Hies; the tale of an old poacher 
in Skye sends the author to the Mahabbaratn in quest of ft 
parallel*, and from the recital of a quaint custom of “Burning 
the Cla vie,” which, by the way, exists not in the Hebrides at all 
but on the shorea of the Moray Firth, is made the excuse for u 
laboured description of sun-worship, extending from Mexico to 
the (biro Hills in Eastern Bengal, and from St. Bridget of Kildare 
to Mount A boo in Rajpootana. This sort of thing, resumed at 
intervals over three hundred and seventy pages, becomes rather 
tiresome. If there are similarities to be found in iho habits of 
remote and unconnected tribes and nations, if coincidences iu 
surviving customs tend to throw light on the migrations, birth- 

S laces, uud starting-points of the various races of the earth, such 
issertations would ho lor better iu the form of a learned or a 
scientific treatise. A work like Mr. Tylers, or Sir H. Maine’s, 
prepares the reader for extensive inquiry and cautious de¬ 
duction. 

A book of travels through regions abounding iu picturesque 
scenery excites hopes of a different kind. Nor should we be disposed 
to find fault with explanations of local antiquities, if only thoy were 
apposite, correct, and of moderate length. But in these volumes 
thore is enough of Orientalism to swamp half a dozen of the lesser j 
Hebrides, while readers who wish to know something about South 
Uist or Beubecula may be irritated by a surfeit of scraps of 
Oriental learning ou which it would be unsafe for beginners to ; 
rely. One statement, for instance, is made two or three times over, 
so that it cannot be a mere slip. Throughout lliudoslan, Miss 
Gordon Gumming tells us, “ the serpent is ndored as one of the 
Oram Deuta x or corn-gods, to whom special sacrifices are made 
at seed-time and harvest.” That there are local deities with 
shriues all over India, at which the agriculturist performs his devo¬ 
tions, is perfectly true. Devala or Deota is a god. But gram un¬ 
luckily means “ village ” and not “ corn.” The author, no doubt, has 
heard the word gram constantly used in Indian society, but it 
denotes the Gicer aretinum, or cbick-peti, habitually given to horses, 
instead of or mixed with outB. The word in this sense, however, 
is a hybrid, neither English nor Oriental. We should, too, like to 
know the authority for the statement that “ high-class Brahmins 
will eat wild boars to any extent.” There are certain low castes, 
Kaoras and others, who will eat the domestic pig, and a sportsman 
has no difficulty in disposing of the carcases of half a dozen wild 
hogs slain in a morning's hunting} but certainly the majority of 
Hindus of the better castes will not look at a dish of this animal. 
Tho account of the lloli, a well-known Hindu carnival during 
which natives throw red powder at each other, is evidently con¬ 
founded with tho Churruk Fooja, or swinging festival, iu regard to 
which latter it may be said that people. “ erect u sort of May-pole, 
and dance round it.” Tho Persian festival of tho Now Year should 
be the Nau-roz, and not the Naurutz ■ and the Lot or Monoliih, 
which is to be soon at Poori on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, 
is in frout of, and not inside, tho Temple of Jaganuath. Similar 
pillars, it is well known, are to be met in the Fort at Alla¬ 
habad and under the shadow of the lvootub Minar at Delhi. 
But had the Orissa Lat been within the temple, no MlvcMm, or 
outside and profane barbarian, could have bad a sight of il. Tho 
word Vetul or Petal is used as if it were iho nafno of some 
Oriental demon, instead of the Sanskrit word for devil. Every 
subaltern harassed with examinations while he aims at being 
adjutant or interpreter of a native regiment knows but too well 
tho Hindu tale of the Petal-Pachm, or “ twenty-five stories of a 
demon.” It is scarcely possible that these errors can be due to the 
failure of tbo author to correct and reviso tho proof sheets. 
But they are more excusable* than unnecessary dissertations w inch 
.spring from a suggestive memory and the' practice of discur¬ 
sive reading. Nor is the combination of Asiatic researches ami 
“ auld wives* tales ” the only fault we have to find with the book. 
Even the accounts of the Hebrides are not at first hand. It was 


too stormy for tho yacht to traverse the sixty miles that separate 
Harris from St. Kilda ? but that does not hinder the insertion of an 
account of this rocky islet, with its primitive population supported 
by exports of feathers and oil. While tho materials for this 
sketch are supplied by Dr. Mocculloch and an older traveller named 
Martin, the accounts of other islands are taken from, a series of 
papers in the Leiiure Hour for 1865. The author is candid 
enough to admit her indebtedness to those sources, but it is obvious 
that the life and spirit of personal adventure must be altogether 
absent from a narrative so composed. We have once .or twice 
lately” had occasion to deprecate such uses of borrowed plumes. 

This is the less excusable because Miss Gordon Gumming 
' baa shown that she can use pen and pencil most effectively, an<* 


that she has the spirit of adventure and the readiness of re¬ 
sources and expedients which we might expect to find in ft 
near relation of the lion-slayer of South Africa.. The sketches of 
Hebridean racks, lakes, and castles are excellent, and tho descrip¬ 
tions of scenes familiar to readers only through the Lord of the 
Islra or the pages of Boswell are lively, faithful, and effective. 
Tho customs are ho quaint, the civilization is so backward, the 
climate is bo peculiar even for Scotland, that a good deal mom 
might have born made out of a trip performed under such 
facilities. Even as it is, we arc thankful for facts which 
are apt to escape notice, aud for glimpses of places not often 
Been. Including Bute and Arruu, these islands are 490 in 
number, 120 of which are inhabited. Bound some the strong 
swell of the Atlantic sets in suddenly, in deep chanuels, making 
access difficult, or isolating chance tourists for hours and days. 
Others are connected by fords which can be easily traversed 
for a time by foot pwseugore. Viillay is connected with South 
Gist by an “ unbroken beach of hard white sand for two miles.” 
Four miles separate North Gist and lLnbmda* made up of reefs 
of rocks and beds of seaweed, and marked out by beacons, tunny 
of which liave been swept away. Beubecula, which sounds 
liko a dactylic proper mime taken from a mediaeval Latin pooh 
is described an 11 dreary level of dark peat moss and sodden 
morass, interspersed with shallow hikes, and relieved by Urn ancient 
keep of Borve Castle. But South Cist, except iu occasional sun¬ 
shine, appears to distance all competitors in the race for dreariness 
and desolation ; pitchy lakes, bog* and morasses, find mud huts with 
bulging walls and jwrforatcd roofs forming ft picture which even 
Mayo or Galway could hardly parallel. Barra is a contrast, with 
its green hills, dark rocks, deep sandy bays, and good pasturage. 
And Berueni, six miles south of Harm, has a wonderful lighthouse 
erected on a rampart of granite, which can bo seen, it is said, 
thirty-three miles off; and, lastly, there is Mingaliiy, rising a 
thousand feet from the sea, and white with myriads of sea fowl ot 
every species. It may be easily conceived that the lives of tho 
islandeis are primitive, and that landholders of a practical and deve¬ 
loping turn of mind find here very little scope for employment. 

; Tho sea contributes quito n ~ much a& ( the land to the mainten¬ 
ance of tho aborigines. Cockles aud periwinkles and other shell¬ 
fish are collected at low water in such abundance ns to permit 
the export of twenty or thirty tons a week to London. Lobsters 
swarm, and oysters ore, or w ere, found in numbers. Sea-fowl are 
killed, salted, nnd eaten, and their eggs arc exported to Glas¬ 
gow, not for human consumption, but to produce.tho peculiar 
glaze required in chintz manufacture. Trees are no more to bo 
looked for than they were in the days of Dr. Johnson 5 but the 
Gulf Stream supplies what tho soil will not roar} mahogany 
logs, masts of wrecked ships, carved wood, aud even bam¬ 
boos, are drifted right across tho Atlantic into crooks and 
bays, where they ure pounced on for firewood or even for 
building purposes. With these coino such occasional godsends 
ns bales of cotton and bags of coffee, and it i* evident that 
the innovation of lighthouses is not looked on with uamixed 
satisfaction by these ill-provided islanders. Such scraps of infor¬ 
mation impart a value to the first of these volumes, and*We could 
have welcomed more of them iu preference to a chapter regarding 
the escape of Charles Edward. Wo admit, however, that the nar¬ 
rative of his adventures is brief und well put together. We may 
conclude our remarks on this part of the voyage by three obser¬ 
vations which are. not more disconnected than Miss Gordon 
Cummings manner of treating her subject. First, we think that 
if Boswell may be thought somewhat of a toady, “bis revered 
friend 11 is lmrdly to be hit off by tho epithet “pompous”} next, 
that the uuthor does not seem very well acquainted with tho 
charming Diary which Scott kept of his touT to the Orkneys and 
the Hebrides in company with tho Commissioners of the Northern 
Lights, from which Lockhart quoted, though she once refers 
to it for a very trilling incident in tho novelist’s fife; nnd, lastly, 
wo appeal to all sportsmen whether it is correct to write of the “ low 
whistle of tho curlew.” This bird surely utters either a scream 
or a cry rather than u “ whistle,” and its note is anything but 
“ low.” Certainly Scott himself, who lmd beard it hundreds of 
times, wrote in a celebrated passage, “ Wild os the scream of iho 
curlew, from crag to crag,” &c. 

Wo pa** at a st’etch from Skye to tho Ttij Mahal, and am 
glad that Minn Gordon Gumming lu«s spared us such a worn- 
out theme ns tho Overland Route. It is difficult to make out 
| how many months of the eighteen wore devoted to tin* study 
j of ludiuu life and antiquities, but certainly tho nuthor made 
I good use of her time, She saw Agra, Delhi, and Benares; she 
! was present at Lord Mayn't* Liuballa Durbar, of which she gives a 
very fair and miiliful account; she spent three months in the in¬ 
terior of the Himalayas, taking Simla as her starting-point} and 
she managed to pay u visit to the sacred Hurd war, or the Gate of 
I lari, where tho Ganges debouches from the mountains on the 
plains. Now, though a good deal of this is well known, and though 
the combined magnificence and povorty of ]£astern capitals have just 
been the theme of a dozen “ special" pens, a lailv of Mitt Gordon 
Giiinming's gifts could hardly see a Bralnnan at bis prayers, up to hie 
waist in tho waters of the Ganges, or a corpse undergoing crema¬ 
tion, without recording something worth perusal. Ucuerailv 
speaking, we prefer her own experiences, especially whtr. they are 
»et off by a most artistic pencil, to tho dissertations which she 
hoses on the works of other authors, or for which she possibly 
picked up materials at the table of theCommissioner and the General 
commanding the division. But there are, as might he expected, 
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tunny positive errors, several odd misconceptions, and sundry Con¬ 
fident utterance* on questions which to this day would cause 
irreconcilable dissension in a wholo circle of learned Pundits. We 
should not recommend candidates for the Indian Civil Service to 
place implicit confidence in the historical discovery that Akbar, 
the founder of Agra and the contemporary of our own Elizabeth, 
was fourth in descent from Mahomet, or that hUrh-casto bearers 
instruct the vuhbr, or sweeper, in household duties, with a view 
to his becoming a bearer or valid in his turn. J’afjmamus, or 
drawers, are the reverse of “ tight," being loose, wide, and flow¬ 
ing. It will be news to nmuy readers that ihe remarks of Hindus 
on paintings mo 44 always inlelligent and to the point," mobt. 
Anglo-Indians having heard typical anecdotes of natives, when 
shown the winner of the Derby, gravely replying, “That, Sahcb, 
is a jahttz (ship).' 1 Tile sculptor of the lomb of the Begum Sum- 
roo at Sirdhaiia was Tadoimi, and not Adamo Tremolo; ami 
the first.-immcd artist need to exhibit, some year* upo a model 
of the tomb in his own studio at Home. Sooray hhoond—it 
should lie Sunij is the spring or fount, and not “the mirror,” 
of the »un. Simla, the Viceroy’s bhooting-liox according to lain! 
Eitlinbury, was •*invented,” not by herd Amherst, but by Lord 
William BcntineU. It is as startling to be told Llmt white 
men and women in India are remarkable for “ an extreme laxity 
of Sunday observance," as that the native “ luugimge con lams 
no word equivalent for gratitude” We will undertake to ad¬ 
duce terms from Persiau, and from the Hindi and other ver¬ 
nacular languages, to hIjow that, natives can express a virtue 
of which before, during, and atiev the Mutiny they have given 
most rUirual examples. KInulnm\ as Applied to the Kviin>u.5 
drops of the, pine, can hardly mean *• honey tears" in any native 
language. Wo take the term to be Persian, and to moan 44 wild M or 
44 fljHintaneous," which is much more to tin* point. Wo are not 
quite sure, about English Indu s having to cover their heads with a 
shawl in the presence of the King of Delhi, ii'»r is it ueechsary to 
imagine that a unlive with russet locks had dyed his glossy 
black hair. Occasionally higb-oa&U* natives and foreigners. from 
Central Asia display red hair and fair complexions, and a 
Bengali Sudm with a red moustache, and even Albino children, 
have been seen and examined by competent, mid skilled 
officers in Lower Bengal. No native, we think, was ever known 
by iho sweet und endearing appellation of Lullnbhv. Pro¬ 
bably L .ttll'i or Lakkbi Bhni may have been meant. \\ o recently 
had mi animated description uf the iV,..v of Wales, Jung 
Bahadur, and all the royal .suite running away from n wild 
elephant, which whs finally chased and caught by the tame avim.ds. 
But whftt is this to the story of ft gentleman who informed Ihe 
author that a rogue elephant had pursued him “for several 
miles '* as he was seated on his own elephant, but that it. had even¬ 
tually to beat a retreat when he struck soiuu lucifcr mutches out 
of a box. We must piotest also Against the introduction of the 
story of a Brahmin, his gout, and three rogues, as new. Macaulay 
long ago headed his review of Mr. Montgomery V* poems with this 
very old talc, and by it pointed his warning against, pullers of bad 
literature. 

However, our criticism must not be one*tided, and wo arc 
glad to Huisli by drawing attention to .vune part of the 
second volume which are hh good as llm descriptions of Hist 
und Benboculu. There is one picture of a llinmlavan sunset 
which is gorgeous and true, and another of im inundation 
which is not lu excess of tin: truth. A Buddhist lumplt: .m the 
coniines of Chinese Tartary is wed described and illu-trated; and 
Bciutrr;-* uthirds an opportunity for iiu exposition of the hauling 
ductiines of the Brahmin* and tln-ir cit-*.-, which li.is the merit, id 
correctly compressing h great subject into a moderate apace. Ex¬ 
ceptions might no doubt be taken to u>me fuels ua qoe»i jmitiblc, or to 
smiio delinilions as too narrow or too sweeping, lml the, leading 
points in the creed of that extraordinary aristocracy arc, correctly set 
down. Sir W. Jones, in bis translation ot M.uni, ma.de the curious 
blunder (for him) of translating the word Brahman by 44 Priest." 
Miss (iordon Humming Inis ut once apprehended the sinking truth 
that tho right of this caste to social predominance is founded on 
other coniddcrations than religious leaching; lluit they enter 
various secular professions: that they claim to be lords temporal us 
well as spirilu.il over meaner Hindus; Unit their own divisions 
arc inlinite; and that ft Sudr.i Jhiju owning ten thousand villages, 
or a banker who could leml the (ioimuucnt a million at a pinch, 
will bow down witli reverence before the poor Brahmin whom 
ho lifts just presented with n change of raiment and a bonus of live 
rupees. {Such a dissertation at Benares is ii lilting appendage to a 
lively pic I urn of the lluly City with its bathers and its hulls; end, 
with this, we wish the author .success in her present expedition to 
the Fiji Islands. 

TAIT’tt RECENT ADVANCES 1 ST PHYSICAL SCIENCE.* 

r |MllB volume of lectures might bo truly, and yet not quite fairly, 

described as of u popular kmd. The name oi “ popular science ” 
Ik in itself a doubtful and somewhat invidious one, wing commonly 
taken ; .o in.*uu tho superficial exposition of results by u speaker or 
writer who .i nisei f understands them imperfectly/to the intent 
tluit V i a b touts t readers maybe able to talk about them without 
understanding them at nil. Professor Tait'a teaching has nothing 
whatever in common with discourse of this kind. Indued he not 
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| only rebukes it by example, but once or twice goes out of bis way 
to denounce it in*terms with almost needless emphasis. Neither 
: does he set himself to make science popular in a higher sense, as 
some of our leading workers have done and arc doing, by investing 
it with the charms of literature while preserving scientific exact- , 

I ness, and thereby awakening and winning the interest and intolii- f 
' gmice of educated people at forge. These addresses were given for 
| a special purpose, und to a special audience of persons who did 
: not want to be attracted to learning, but had come asking for 
I it. Yet they arc, in virtue of that same purpose, given ad 
j populum, not ad thrum : they were spoken, and are published, 

! for the benefit, eh icily at least, of laymen. Their object is 
: to give an account, free from minute and technical treat- 
| incut, but precise as far us it goes, of the leading results of 
i what may be specially called modern physical science, and the 
methods by which they have been reached. Any 0110 who has 
' even a moderate knowledge of the subject will bo aware thut 
! this is a task which only a master-hand should attempt; and there 
. will be little doubt, wo’think, among the few who ore really en- 

• titled to pass judgment on tho execution of it that, liotwithstand- 
| ing a certain roughness in form, duo to tho manner in which tho 
1 work was produced, Ihe master-hand is hero apparent. 

• The central and dominant theme of the Iwok is the modem 
j Umti'iuo of Energy, now for some time well established in know- 
I ledge, but only just taking its due place in the process of learning. 

! Till wiihin a very lew years tho recognition of it in the current 
I teu-books of inulheiuutici'l physics was of the most meagre kind, 

: partly because of tin* natural inertia of established methods of 
I teaching- or let. us for once enjoy tho luxury of an obsolete and 
j misleading form of speech and say vis inniitv —partly because new 
j conceptions cannot at once be taken into elementary instruc- 
| tion, but. must wait until tho use of words has been 

made precise und adequate, which may la*, and in this casts 
has been, a rather long time. On this last point of the 
delinition of tlu* vocabulary, as distinct from the establishment of 
Iho facts on which the doctrine itotdf depends, we could wish lhat 
j Professor Tail had found room to suy somewhat more. The history 
' and connexion of the discoveries ure clearly given, hut it is not 
shown when or by whom it whs ascertained that those discoveries 
' involved an extensive change m the current mode of approaching 
, physical conceptions, and that all this time tho books which follow 
: the letter of Newton’s words had been blind to tho spirit of much 

• of his work. For not the least interesting part, of the earlier 
j lectures ol" the series is that which tells us how wry dose Newton 
| came to grasping the truth of the Conservation of Energy'in it-; 

mo-»t general form, which he failed to do simply lor lack of experi¬ 
mental knowledge which was not then to bo had, and how free his 
own statement*, were from tho weakness und confusion that crept 
into modern repetitious of them. However, wo mure bo content 
as it. is with noting the changes, at first sight almost startling, 
which have now, at any rate, been found to be wrought iu the first 
notions of physics as formerly presented. VVithin the first twenty 
pages we uro told that Energy 1ms as much claim as Matter to ho 
regarded us ft really o vial ing thing ; while Force is merely a word 
which for the present alforils us the means of describing evenLs in 
which the real thing Energy is concerned in a more compeudious 
way than we could otherwise do, hut whose liual resting-place 
will probably bo tho limbo “ which hasalready received the Crystal 
.Spheres of the 1'lands amt tho Four Elements,” nud other ouch 
; matters. 

j Tho lecture goes on to describe the several stops by which tho Con¬ 

servation of Energy was established as a settled maxim ol' physics- 
j lie notices Hum lord's observations on the conversion of work into 
j heat by friction, which for a long time remained strangely neglected, 
tho more definite experiments of Folding and Joule, and tho 
theoretical argument of Helmholtz, which however rests, as Pro- 
leubor Tail, poiuts out, in one of its alternative forms on a hypo¬ 
thetical postulate about tho constitution of matter—and to that 
extent, therefore, is purely speculative—and in the other on tho 
experimental postulate of the impossibility of a perpetual motion, 
winch has long since been inferred as a fact from tho failure of ail 
attempts to construct, one. All these paths converge ut last upon 
the general truth “that all physical phenomena” (including 
“ everything which is really physical in life ”) 41 are necessarily 
transformations of energy of some kind or other”; where, it seems- 
nut KuperitiiuiiH to remark, energy is nut a word taken at random 
; from common usage, and used in its common sense, but is All exact 
term of physical science, and can be understood only by becoming 
familiar with its scientific use, and with the scientific hearing of 
the fads in whose description it is employed. Tho process is of 
course given in outline only ; but any reader who can attentively 
follow it ns litre given will be enabled to perceive clearly that the 
Conservation of Energy is altogether a matter of physical ex¬ 
perience, and that there is no sort of & priori rood to it; a warning 
which appears to be needed by a considerable number of readers, 
und even by some philosophers. ' The special region in which the 
doctrine was first made certain in that of thermodynamics. We 
can barely glance at Froi'essor Tait’s lucid, though condensed, 
account of Carnot's discoveries in this quarter, ana their various 
consequences, among which the most startling to a novice itt such 
inquiries is perbapB the construction of un absolute scale of tem¬ 
perature—that is, a scale whose zero represents a total deprivation 
of heat ; the absolute zero is found to bo approximately *74° 
centigrade below the fretting point of water, 

There geee along with t&e Oonservation of Dnemy another no 1 
less important &ct,whwh is often ^reriodred; tfeis ift f**4xsft. 
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o^.ae Professor Tait prefer* to oali ^ tiie degradation of 
*wtgy. Emwgy is uid to bo mom or leas available according m it 
ifr more ox low capable of being, further transformed;, iou other 
words, as it is more or leas fit to do useful' work-. Now, 
mrt only i» tbe transformation of energy constantly, going- on, 
bat, after every transformation, tbe energy is on the whole 
fTEes# available than it wus before. 44 There is a tendency for the 
useful energy ... to rau down in the scale.” Thus there is 
no limit to the possibility of turning work into heat ; but we can¬ 
not reverse vbe process and turn back all the heat, into work. Even 
with the host engine that is physically possible—much more with 
any that, exists—about one-fourth at best of the heat employed is 
converted into useful work. The rest is sent out in the form of 
heat, but at u lower temperature, and is ultimately dispersed into 
*pnro, whence, so fur as wo know, it cannot be recovered and 
. •■Mured to any higher form. The like results appear in other 
branches of physics, so that on the whole wo find that energy is 
cou.-uuitly being frittered down into less transformable modes, and . 
(assuming the physical laws as now kuowii to be constant in time ■ 
ami apace) that all the energy in tho universe will ultimately he ; 
!vittomi away into diflused heat, and tho universe be reduced to : 
an inert mass at a uniform temperature, out of which no more work j 
can possibly bo got, it being a necessary condition fur getting any j 
work whatever out of heat that there should be at least two bodies ' 
at dill'eit it temperatures. Thus there is no escape from the con¬ 
clusion that the physical constitution of the known universe, or of 
auy given part of it, such us the solar system, is not stable or 
permanent. 

A set of more detailed, though still of course approximate, 
results is obtained by a more particular application of tho modern 
conceptions deri\ed from the doctrine of i'.nergy to the earth’s his¬ 
tory aa a member of tho solar system. This leads iu part to ft field 
t i recent controversy upon which we cannot enter; but wo must 
<*;di special attention to the very clear ami interesting exposition 
•a tho sources of terrestrial energy. We are constantly degrading 
mangy which cannot bo restored; converting energy of position 
into energy of motion, mid energy of motion from higher to lower 
I*>mis; work is frittered drfwu into heat, and the heat ultimately 
>vttered iuio cosmical space. Whence then does all the energy 
ecuue wliieh is thus used up P Animals are enabled to do work by 
taking iu potential energy in food, and this is finally traceable, to 
ini' stored-up energy of plants; and tho plant nourishes itself by 
working up with other things the carbonic acid given out by 
animals, restoring to the air in the course of the process the oxygen 
tlwt bus been consumed bv them: — 

Now, it is quite obvious that if plants were not assisted by some i-ttemal 
U[|J>I\ oL’ rnrifry, here would In* soiiivtbing equivalent to the perpetual 
iiioinm on I lie i,riiTi<le-,t ( , i*m i ei\able, scale, ll ibe plant Merc capable, merely 
In lUiinii peculiar oJTrmusnljon, <il' taking thcu-liua iu it were of the fuel 
liurut m the animal engine, and working them up attain into fit - , and proper 
Jowl, without exf.mi.il assistance, then ttuit process tufehl £i> mi indefinitely 
— tlie nniimil all the time, ictuciubur, giving out auiuiul heat und doing 
uiiiieulnr work. 

This would be the perpetual motion on a scale never contemplated even 
by the perpetual liiotiomstn. It in obvious then that in order to escape from 
our dithculty—nr> less than a contradiction in li nns ut whaL wo know to bo 
a physical law—there must lie some mmiicc of energy which the plant draws 
upon in order to help it to work up that carbonic acid, etc., and store up the 
available part ot it as food for the animal. 

That source of energy is the sun, which, according to the only pro¬ 
bable hypothesis that cun bo formed, has iri turn acquired its pre- 
cut immense abundance of kinetic energy by tho falling together 
uf its component parts. 

Three lectures ure nwigned to tho head of spectrum analysis, 
which, although scarcely twenty years old, is now a branch of 
physics of the utmost importance and of ever-increasing range of 
application. Before the days of Lhe spectrof-eope it seemed merely 
chimerical to expect any knowledge of the physical constitution of 
the sun and stars beyond wlnit might bo precariously derived from 
conjectural analogies. Wo can now a Hinn with perfect confidence 
tho presence of rnuny known elements in the 1 umiuous atmospheres of 
these bodies; and, wbat seems at lirst sight incredible, we can obtain 
not only qualitative results of this sort, but quantitative evidence of 
motions which could in no other way be observed. One much 
vexed question which seems likely to yield to this method is that 
of tho nature of comets. A really good opportunity lor observation 
is still awaited ; in tlie mean lime, and by the light of such obser¬ 
vations as have been made, Pro lessor Tait has put forward a won¬ 
derfully simple and ingenious hypothesis, to the client that a comet 
is nothing else than a cloud of meteoric stones. 

Another lecture, too closely packed and comparatively too 
technical to admit of our saying more of it here, deal* with 
ihw conduction of heat; and the last two are on the .structure 
of matter. Under this head Sir William Thomson's beautiful con¬ 
ception of vortex-atoms is introduced ami illustrated. Helmholtz 
hua shown that, i£a vortex-ring exists in a perfect lluid, it is abso¬ 
lutely indestructible:— 

Do what you like: bring the edge of tbo keenest knife up to it aa rapidly 
us you please, it cannot be cut; it simply inuvcs away from or wriggles 
round tho knife; and, in this sense, it is literally an atom. It is-a thing 
w hick cannot bo cut: not that yon cannot cut it; but ttiut you cannot so 
much as get At it so m to try to cut it. 

At the same time, if you havo a perfect fluid with no vortox-ring 
in it, no such ring cau he produced. The perfection here attributed 
to the fluid is a mathematical ideal, involving among other things 
a total freedom from friction, and of course cannot be observed in 
nature; still the characteristic properties of vortex-ripga iu. their 
^ Simplest forms can be approximately shown in the manner de¬ 


bited with snmhe in order to make the riflgf* visible. tGemm3imS 
of a vortex-ring is better described by a figure than by word*, 
but may be stated thus:—Let there be a cvlindcr rotating uwk 
forroly about its axis: and suppose the cylinder perfectly flexible# 
Now let the ends of the cylinder he brought together and united^ 
either directly, so as to make a circular or oval ring, or after tying 
the eyliuder in any kind of knot \ou pfease; atul let tlie rotation 
lie kept up all the while. Tho rotating coil thus formed is a 
vortex-ring. Sir William Thorntons hypothesis is that the atoms 
of matter are nothing else than vortex-rings formed in a space- 
pervading fluid. 44 Thus this properly of rotation” (giving a 
permanent individuality to each vortex-ling) “ may be the basis of 
all that to our senses appeals as matter." Professor Tait is careful 
to point out that this is at present in the stage of pure speculation; 
but. tho H]>willation is a splendid one. and of tho kind most emi¬ 
nently titled to stimulate and to guide research. ^ ■> 

Thore m one point in which we venture to think the book liiighi 
have been made more useful. ProtWor Tait lias eschewed 
mathematics throughout, but the wisdom of such au absolute rule 
scums doubtful. Audiences and readers w ho ore capable of grasping 
such things as, for instance, the graphical method employed in 
Watt’s “ Indicator Diagram,” can hardly bo incapable of following 
elementary work with symbols; and lie introduction of a small 

n ortion of such work'"might havo improved tho earlier lectures 
‘tiration, it would be possible, os they stand, to miss seeing 
that the laws dealt with are laws of exact measurement, nor are 
wo sufficiently told how tho quantities are iu fact measured. 
The measure of energy of position is indeed given incidentally ilk 
stating tho dynamical equivalent of heat, but wo cannot find that 
the measure of energy of motion is explicitly given at ulL 
Another 1 hing which seems fair matter of comment even for a 
layman is the great severity of Professor Tait's judgments on in¬ 
vestigators who, though they got valuable results, did not get 
thorn by accurate reasoning. It is natural for a worker who 
practises extreme accuracy himself to expect it. iu others; but if 
such measure us Professor Tail metes every now and thou, in 
apportioning tlie merit of the discoveries of thermodynamic*, 
were meted all round, it would go hard with more tlum 
one familiar name. Jt is notorious that even in pure malh»- 
imuicH there are many theorems of great importance of which 
no complete or satisfactory proof, or sometimes no proof at all, was 
given bv the men who lirst enunciated them, and whose names they 
ha\o always borne. But. the credit of tbo discoverers hue never 
been thought to bo materially diminished by this. It has been 
well said that what is now proved was only’once imagined. He 
does best who can boili imagine and prove, but ho deserves praise 
also who imagines rightly, though he leave others to prove, or even 
iuhIvO mistaken attempts ut furnfehimr proof of his own. As a 
corrective to some of Professor Tail's criticisms, we may cite the 
following words of Professor Uleri»-Mu\weil :—"The true seat 
of s'ionce is not in the volume of Transactions, but iu the Jiving 
mind, and the advancement of science consists in the direction of 
men’s minds iuto u scieutilie channel; whether this is done by the 
announcement of a discovery, the iireerliou of a paradox, the in¬ 
vention of a scieutilie phrase, or the exposition of ft* system of 
doctrine. It is for the historian of science to determine tho magni¬ 
tude and direction of the. impulse communicated by either of tLesa 
means to human thought.” 


MISS YONGF/S ST0IUE3 OF GREEK HISTORY.* 

I F we rnhr.ize Miss Yonge’s book in some detail, and if we find 
some hiulIs in tho courae of so doing, wo trust that she will 
look on the one process ns on the other as really a tribute of re¬ 
spect. YVo remember years ago a book of Mrs. 'Trimmer’s on the 
same subject with which wo eoitkl not have found any fuult at all. 
Wo do not speak of lindiug fault when we simply laugh from be¬ 
ginning to end. The one passage of Mrs. Trimmer which wo out 
quote without book is that 44 the little Spartans nour said they 
could not cut fat, or asked for nice bits. Miss Youge, even iu 
writing 44 for tho little onus,” and in writing something which is 
clearly meant to do tho little ones good, does jv»t poiut her moral 
in so inart is! ic a way as this. Yet. Mrs. Trimmer enjoyed a repu- 
tiilion in her own day which was perhaps equal to th.it w hich Miai 
Yongo enjoys in ours. Tho difference between tho two writeia in 
the IreaLuient of Greek history or of anything eke marks tho 
difference between the two ages, and the advance by w hick it in 
now possible to be good without being goody. We do not say that 
Miss Yongc has quite reached the standard of a critical history, 
and it would bo easy to make a rather long list of parti¬ 
cular slips in detail. But this set of “ Aunt Charlotte’s Stories " 
is a wonderful advance upon anything that any Aunt Charlotte could 
have written in the days of Mrs. Trimmer, or even at a much lat^ 
time. It is good enough to make us wish that it had been better. 
It goes u long way towards winning our heart when we come to * 
History of Greece on any scale which does not end at any of tho 
conventional points which even graver historians lmve Bet as yet 
always outgrown, but of which the tirst chapter is headed 
Olympus, while tlie last records tho unhappy event at Marathon a 
few years back. TTiis is at least a step towards tin light Ihior, a step 
towards the history, not merely of the land of Greece, but of thi 
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penpfo of the Greeks in qli places arul all ages. Mias Yonge has | 
even got so far as to grasp that most mysterious and difficult truth 
that Achaia did not become a Roman province in n.c. 146. We 
turn over the last fifty pages, and we Hnd chapters on Greece under 
the Roman Empire, the Frank Conauvsl, the Venetian Conquest, 
die War oi Independence, tho Kingdom of Greece. All this marks 
an advance which some years hack no oue could have looked lor, 
and it is cheering to Iind that it has made its way into a child's 
hook, while it is still far from having always made its wuy into 
books of much greater pretension. Miss Yonge has in truth come 
11 (Mirer tlmn some great acholurn, German and English, to grasping 
the true position of the Greek people iu tho history of tho world. 
To have done this is so great u 11101 it that wo can mihesihitingly set 
it against all the mere slip* ju mimes, minute fuels, and the like, which 
we have noticed iu the hook, though wo arc bound to say that them are 
wore of them than there need luw been. We speak of course of slips 
ol that class which can he corrected. With tho former part of the 
book we have to iind a gnuer fault, against which it will be still 
wore needful to sot tho real menu of tlio latter part in the balance. 
Virc must say that Miss Yonge h treatment of the purely mythical 
part of her story is one which goes on an inherent misconception 
which could not be set right by any correction in detail. 

To bike ouc point, which certainly might be corrected in detail 
by going through tho whole, book and making changes in a largo 
proportion of its pages, Miss Yon go has uio.it unluckily taken tho 
biickwurd step of calling the (!reek gods by the Latin names which 
are supposed to answer to them. We really thought that wo had 
got bejcud this singe of things. We might perhaps endure to 
sec Zeus called by the English torm of his name Tiic, but we had 
really thought tliat the prit-scieiitilio fadii*>n of culling him./r/pf/i7* 
was long ago dead and buried. Miss Yonge» excuse is that “tho 
common Latin titles of the gods and goddesses have, bv long use, 
really cotne to bo their English names, and English literature at 
least will bo better understood by calling the King of Olympus 
Jupiter, than by becoming familiar with him lint as Zeus.’’ Ji‘ 
this bo so. English literature will bo bolter understood at the cost 
of comparative mythology not being understood at all. Every¬ 
thing lies in that one word “ first.” When the pupil has first 
bocomo iamiliar with tho chief god of the Hellenic mythology by 
his own name, then let him bo taught as soon as any one chooses 
that that name answers it* Latin Jovis and English Tiw—that 
tho Latin writers transferred tho acts of the Greek Zen* to th<-ir 
own Jupilcr, and tho nuuie of their own Jupiter to tho Greek 
Zeus—that, till scientific mythology was tL« ■ight of, writers in all 
modern language* did the same. Such a process as this would Ikj | 
quite enough for tho understanding of English literature, while it I 
would not sucrilicc scientific m\ thology to it. The distinction must 
ho made in the interest alike oi’the Greek and of the Latin mytho¬ 
logy. The confusion vulgarize* both, and wijies out tho distinc¬ 
tive character ot hotli. Aa Lord Lytton said long ago, it is hard 
to charge so grave and respectable a deity as Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus with the carrying off’oi’Europa, aud oilier like pranks of 
tho Greek Zeus. Then as to the myths themselves, we arc not at 
all clear that these tales ought to be told at the beginning of Greek 
history as part of Greek history. Should they not rather come when 
something of the true history L ahead)' known, . s the belief of 
those who were the actors in that Instoiy V We would not posi¬ 
tively rule this point-, but we arc quite sure that, at whatever 
stage they are told, they should be told ns Mr. Cox 1ms 
told them, and not ns Miss Yonge lias tohl them. A legend 
and a piece of true history .«hutild he told in two quite 
different ways. It is possible to tell a legend in u way which 
is perfectly simple, and yet n<»t vulgar or midlgnitied in any 
way. \Yc cannot think that Mbs Ymigo has bit tlm right way of 
telling such a talc. Thus she says that. “ Saturn was said to have 
hud the bad habit of eating up lib children as last us they were 
born, till at last his wilb Uln a ‘—who Humid be Ops, if we are to 
talk about Saturn—“ contrived to give him a stone in swaddling 
clothes, and while he was biting thb hard morsel Jupiter was 
saved from him/’ Presently we read, with mi odd inixuuc of later 
astronomical notions, “ Pour old Saturn, alter the silver age, had 
to go into retirement, with only his own star, the planet Saturn, 
left to him." It is also, wo think, a mi.-take to lie constantly 
dragging in Scriptural re fere nee.*—Javan, the son of Jajihel, and the 
like—and it is an odd style of chronology, alter telling the heroic 
legends, to add, “All these heroes of whom we have been telling, 
lived, if they lived at all, about the time of the Judges of Israel." 
Jt is far safer to attempt nothing at nil iu the way of chronology 
till really trustworthy date.* can bo had. Tile heroes too, as well as 
1 he gods, are entitled to a certain respect in the way of telling 
their tales. It is not ple-ts.ui! to read, within the space of a single 
pag 45 of “ poor old Priam,” poor Crcusa,” “ Hector’s poor little 
-.>11,” and 0 poor old Hecuba.” And though Sophocles boa made 
us accustomed to a good deal of howling aud shrieking, one does 
nut like to read how Philocteles was left behind “ because the 
p»sor man had a wound in his heel, which was in such a dreadful 
state that no one could bear to come near him." Mias Yonge 
moreover places the scene of his sufferings in Tcnodus instead of 
Lemnos. The whole Trojan story is robbed of its poetry 
by ln« kind of treatment which it heru meets with. We wish 
l‘>r Mr. Cox to toll the story iu every page, and we gladly turn to 
the latter part u. the book, where Mbs Yonge is for more at home 
with Hon John and Francesco Morositti than she is with the heroes.' 
Mr. Keightley told the b guilds in oue way, Mr. Kingsley in 
another, and Mr, Cox in a third. All three ways are good ; but the 
way in which Miss Yonge baa chosen to tell them is one which a t I 


! once confounds legend and history, and takes the whole life out of 
legend. And we are the more surprised at this, because she shows 
in raauy places that the great outlines of mythological science axe 
by no means unknown to her. 

When Miss Yonge gets into authentic history, her way of deal¬ 
ing with it is much more to the purpose. A little of the old con- , 
volitional prre-Grotian prejudice about the Athenian democracy "f/ 
may hero and there be faintly seen, but it is very faintly. On the 
whole, she docs lar more justice to the great commonwealth than 
is usual in hooks of the kind. Indeed, tne whole of the strictly 
historical part is an advance on any of the kind which we remem¬ 
ber to have seen. Miss Yonge is clearly much more at home with 
facts than with fables; she understands them better aud tells them 
better. The slips which we meet with here and there might easily 
be corrected. Thus, vEsop the fabulist is made an Egyptian, which 
is perhaps n careless inference from tho story of Khodopiain 
Herodotus. Several birth-places are, as usual, Attributed to him, 
hut none of them is in Egypt. It is more important when 
among the illustrations, which form on the whole a very good part 
of the hook, a cut which is surely meant for the Lion Gate at 
My hem* is lettered “ Ancient Remains at Athens.” There are a 
good many things of this kind to correct; bnt, as wo before said, 
they are of tho class of mistakes which can be corrected, while the 
fault of treatment in the mythical part is inhereut, and no im¬ 
provement in detail can sot it right. It is another kind of fault 
when the very doubtful story about Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem, 
oh tuld by Josephus, is brought in as if it were quite as certain aa 
his three grout buttles. This of course is part of tho same ten¬ 
dency as the references to Javan and the like. There is an ovidcut 
wish to bring in Scriptural or other Hebrew talk whenever there is 
a chance. On the other hand, to bring in tho New Testament 
narrative of the preaching of St. Paul at Philippi, Athens, aud 
Corinth is quito to the purpose. That is really a part of Grecian 
history. We will not commit ourselves to Miss Yonge a theory 
as to the silence of the oracles or aB to the death of the groat Pan. 
Hut, whether St. Andrew was really put to death in Achaia or 
not, lus connexion with Achaia is a part of Grecian history; for, 
at nil events in the holiof of the Emperor Gnuslantine Porphyro- 
gcnitiis, his head did great things at Patna against the Slaves. 

There am then some serious faults iu “ Aunt Charlottes 


.Sturies,” and we. should strongly counsel the striking out of the 
whole of the mythical part. We doubt whether Miss Yungo could 
in any case deal with it successfully. Tho merit of the book lies 
ut the other end, in tho full grasp of the fact that Grecian history is 
a living thing going on to our time. 


THE HAND OF ETHKIJtEOTA.* 

I N tin* description on the title-page of Mr. Hardy’s new book, 
“ A Comedy in Chapters,” there is something of tho affectation 
which we noted with some dislike in his last production; and 
we arc the leas surprised after reading thh* announcement to find 
that this unwelcome quality ruus more or less through The Hand 
of Fthctbertdj which title, it may be observed, has in itself a kind 
of deliberate oddity. It must bo admitted that reasons of various 
kinds cun bo fuund lor Mr. Hardy’s Laving borrowed for his work 
a title from the stage. One is, that some of tho situations and 
dialogues are conceived, aa we may proceed to show by instances, in 
the true spirit of comedy. Another reason less creditable to tho 
author’s judgment is that the characters often resemble ligurcs who 
upon the stage might come in and out, utter quaint sayings, amuse 
an audience by their bewilderment at events to which the spectator 
has a key, aud by tho aid of costume and appearance make each 
for himself some kind of individuality. These helps to identifica¬ 
tion uvo necessarily absent in tho pages of a book, and it is also 
difficult to convey in type, without irritating tho reader, such a trick 
of manner an is, we suppose, intended by Sir. Holywell's constant 
" ha-ha," out of which n clever actor might easily enough moke 
capital. It is hard to gnin any very clear notion or to moke a very 
consistent figure of Mr. Hardy’s central character, Ethelbcrta 
herself* The daughter of a butler so rttachcd to his employment 
that he will not lunvo it. who linds herself by a whim of chance 
cast into good society in which she holds a place on condition of 
keeping aloof from her family, and who afterwards, when money fails 
her, by turning her cleverness into an original channel becomes a 
fashionable personage and goes out to dinner at a house where her 
father Hands behind her chair, might no doubt do and say many 
strange things. An author prepares many difficulties for himself 
when he invents such a character, and it is not surprising that Mr. 
Hardy should fail to inspire a reader with any strong.belief iu 
Ethelberta’s existence. 

When Ethelbcrta first appears—that is in the first page of tho 
book—we are told that she was christened rtfter an infant of 
title whom her mother nursed, that having grown up and been 
well educated she became a governess and was married to a son of 
Lady Pethcrwin, who died of a chill caught on the wedding .tour. 
After this Lady Petherwin u took by the hand the forlorn Ethel- 
berta, who seemed rather a detached bride than a widow,” what¬ 
ever that may mean, and Mrs. Petherwin became her constant 
companion, on the understanding that her poor relations were to 
be kept out of sight and hearing. For the purposes of his story 

• The Hand of fithetbert* : a Comedy in CVtaptere. By Thomas IifcidY, 
Author of ** Far from the Maddir/ Crowd,” Ike. a volt London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. i$t& , 



Mt. Hatty finds it necessary to represent Mrs. Petbetyrifi-*-* 
butler's daughter, with various brothers and sisters mmm of tvnot& 
are artisans, and some of -whom subsequently become her own 


pelves clamm y and cadaverous aa the _ -_._ 

nothing.” lie simile here is both artiScialand untrue. IKXfiift 
next meeting with Ethelberta is in an open space in a wood* whevpJ^p 
finds her surrounded by two young mechanics and several children, 
to whom she is telling an oxciting story. Between this meeting, 
and the last she has gained some fame as a poetess, and has a&fr 
by the death of Lady Petherwin, been thrown upon her own tip* 
sources for a living. She has a peculiar talent for story-teliing, 
which she Is going to exercise in public; end the scene upon whi&h 
Julian Cftme was a rehearsal. She carries out her intention with 
success, becomes oue of the topics of a London season, and at 
the same time adopts the singular plan of setting up house with . 
her brothers and sisters as her servants. 

Among the many people who aspire to the “ hand of Ethelberta" 
there are two with the somewhat improbable names of Neigh and - 
Ladywell. Neither of these characters is worked out with proper 
care \ but between them some of the most amusing scenes in thebodk - 


of a womadi 

and untrue. Jwmf* 


’ of entertainment for his readers out of the situation he puts before 
them. At the same time one is apt to get irritated not only at 
the unreality of which wo have spoken as attaching to Ethelberta 
herself, but at a certain air of improbability which runs through 
the book; and the irritation is great in proportion to the 
evidence which Mr. Hardy gives of possessing undoubted and 
original power with his pen. There is a certain quality, which 
seems to have some share both of affectation and carelessness, 
which has been observed in some of Mr. Ilardy's former work, and 
which is yet more observable here. At tho opening of the book 
there is a dialogue between an ostler and a milkman who seo 
Ethelberta passing, some of which is in the author’s best manner, 
which, as all his readers are aware, is very good. But in the 
midst of it one's enjoyment is disturbed by coming upon such a 
speech as this from the ostler:— 

Ay, the toppemioat class now-a-day* have left off the use of wheels for 
tho good of their couHtiUitions, So they traipse and walk for many years 
up foreign bills, where you eon see nothing but snow and fogs, tUl thcro’s 
no more left to walk up; and if they reach home alive and lia'nt got too 
old and woared out, they walk and sec a little of their own parishes. 

It would be rash to assert that no ostler in a country inn could 
make such a speech as this*, but it is certain that the ideas seem 
to a reader to belong rather to tho author than to the man who is 
supposed to utter them. At the end of the conversation in which 
this occurs there is an excellent touch: - 

“ Faith, l don't know the woman** maiden name, though she said to me 
* Good evening, John j ’ but 1 hail no memory of ever seeing her albrc—no, 
no more than tbe dead inside church-bat-rh- -where 1 shall Boon be likewise 
—1 had not. * Ay, my nabs/ I think to myself, * more know Tom Fool 
than Tom Fool knows.' ” 

“ More know Turn Fool— what rambling old canticle is it you say, 
hustler ? ” enquired tho milkman, lifting his ear. 44 Lot's have it again—a 
good saying well spit out is a.Christmas fire to my withered heart. More 
know 'loin Fool—" 

44 Than Tom Fool knows," Haul tho hostler. 

44 Ab I That’s the very feeling I’ve fooled ovor and over again, hostler, but 
not in such gifted language. ’Tisa thought I’ve had in me mure or levs for 
years, and never could lick into Iwipe l- O- ho-ho-ho \ Splendid! Snv it 
again, bonder, say it again ! To hour my own poor notion that Imd no 
name brought into form like that—1 wouldn't ha* lost it lor the world ! 
More know Tom Fool than—than—li-lio-lio-ho-ho! ” 

“ Don't let your cheerful soul break out in such a heathen uproar, for 
heaven’s sake, or folk will surely think you’ve been laughing At the lady 
mid gentleman. Well, hero's at it again—Night fee, Michael." And the 
hostler went on with his sweeping. 

44 Night t’ee, hostlur, I must move too," said the milkman, shouldering 
his yoke, and walking off ; and there reached tho inn in a gradual diminu¬ 
endo, ns he receded up the street, shaking his head convulsively, "More 
know—Tom Fool—than Torn Fool—ho-ho-ho-ho-hu! " 

Ethelberta, having passed out of eight of the milkman and ostler, 
goes for a walk, which ends in a run to see the finish of a race be¬ 
tween a duck and a hawk, on a heath near the town; and we may 
quote a passage describing her progress as an instance of Mr. 
Ilardy’s close observation and also of a carelessness in composition < 
which is not common in his writing: — 

Her stateliness wont awuy, and it could he forgiven for not remaining; j 
for her feet suddenly became as quick as finger*, and *he raced along over i 
the uneven ground with such force of tread that, being a woman slightly 
heavier than gossamer, her patent heels punched little D’s in the soil with 
unerring accuracy wherever It was bare, crippled the heather-twigs wlieru 
it was not, and sucked the swampy places with a sound of quick hisses. 

On her way bock aho moots a certain Christopher Julian who 
has boon, and still is, in love with her. Ethelberta inspire* 
various people with various forms of love in tho course of the 
book, and Julian is apparently intended to represent the simple 
and romantic form; but unfortunately it is impossible to take any 
deep interest in him; be is a less improbable and incoherent person 
than Ethelberta herself by reason of his exceeding vapidne.**, and 
that is about nil that can be said of him. Circumstances bring 
bim and Ethelberta together continually; they meet, but without 
speaking, for tbo first time after their encounter on the heath, at a 
dance in a country house. Julian's family has had reverses, and 
ho, who has turned a musical talent to accouut, is sent for to play 
dance-music. We touch upon this incident not for the snke Jf 
any bearing that it has upon the story, but because in its narration 
occur some striking examples of Mr. liardy's besetting faults of 
giving incongruous dialogue to his characters, and going far out of 
wb way for laboured similes. A se/vnnt boa been sent with a trap 
to fetch Julian, and as they go to the house the musician asks if it 
is a large party, and the servant replies;— 

44 No, sir; It is wliat we call a dance—that ia, ’tin like a bull vou know, 
on a small scale—a ball on a spurt, that you never thought of tifl you had 
R. In abort, it grow out of a talk at riimicr, 1 believe, and Rome of the 
young people present wanted aiig, and didn't care to play themselves, you 
know, young ladies being an idle class of* society at the bost of Ilmen" 

A little later on, the same servant, explaining a bas-relief of a 
battle-piece built into the wall of tho house, says;—“ When I am 
in one of my meditations as I wait here with the carriage some¬ 
times, 1 think how many more get killed at the moment of victory 
n at the moment of defeat—tis one of the contradictions of 
nature.” Again, describing the appearaucaof the ball-room when 
the light of day is let jn upon it. the author writesChristopher 
turned his back-upon the window, and them were the hitherto 
beaming candle-flames shining no mom radiantly thantarnished 
jateHaieadB, wbilp the snow-white lengths of wax showed them** 


a confiding mend, ignorant that he also Is a victim of Mrs. rether- 
win. At the end of one of Ethelberta’s public appearances tbe two 
walk homewards together. After some conversation;— 

“ How do you really stand with her ? ” said Neigh, with an anxiety ill 
concealed. 

“Oil* and on ; neither one thing nor the other. I was detamdned to 
make an effort the lout time she sat to ine, and so I met her quite coolly, 
and spoke only of tecImiculitieM with a forced smile—you know that way 
of mine for drawing fwople out, eh, Neigh ? ” 

11 Quite, quite.” 

41 A forced smile, as much as to say, 4 1 am obliged to entertain yon, but 
as a mere model for art purposes.* But the deuce a bit did she care. And 
then 1 frequently looked to ace what time it was, os the end of tha sitting 
drew near—rather a rude thing to do, as a rule.” 

“ Of course. But that was yourjflneMe." 

Presently 1 Ady well observes that it would comfort him if Neigh 
were in such another hole, to which Neigh replies:— 

“ But what if your fellow-sufferer is not only in another suoh hole, but 
in tho aamo one. 

44 No, Neigh—never. Don’t trifle with a friend who--” 

44 That 1 m refused like yourself, as well as in lore.” 

44 Ah 1 Thanks, thanks. It suddenly occurred to me that we might be 
dead nguinst one another as rivals, and a friendship of many long—days be 
snapped like a reed." 

The list of F.tholberta’s admirers is presently increased by Lord 
Mountulero, an aged nobleman, who, as we learn in an absurdly 
impossible scene between him and his valet, is in tho habit of 
taking in Le Folltt and various other fashion-books, for the sake 
of looking At the faces of *the women portrayed in them. One of 
tho best Bcenos in the book is one to which we could not do 
justice by partial extracts, which occurs when Neigh and Ladywell 
run up against each other at the Hotel Beau Sdiour at Rouofi. 
They nave both come there to sec Ethelberta, and they discover 
«t the same time that Lord Mountclere, who is also there, is likely 
to be preferred to them. Hero is the end of the scene:— 

44 She told me she would give me an answer in a month,** said Ladywell, 

emotionally, 

* 4 So Nile U dd me,” said Neigh. 

44 And so she told him," said Ladywell. 

44 And l have no doubt she will keep her word to him in her usual pre¬ 
cise manner.*’ 

44 Hut see what slip implied to me 1 1 distinctly understood from her that 
the answer would bo favourable." 

“ S» did 1.” 

44 So does he." 

44 And he is sure to be the one who gets it, since only one of us can. Well 
I wouldn’t marry her for love, money, nor-” 

“ lucre one," 

44 Exactly: 1 would not. 4 I'll give you an answer in a month *—to all 
threo of us 1 For God’a sake let’s ait down here and have something to 
drink." 

They drew up a couple of chairs to one of the tables of a wine-shop dose 
by, and shouted to tho waiter with the vigour of person* going to the dogs. 
Here, behind the horizontal headed trees that dotted this part of the quay, 
they sal over their bottle* denouncing womankind till the sun got low down 
uik>u the river, and tho houses ou the farther side began to bo toned by a 
blue mist. At last they rose from their seats and departed. Neigh to dine 
and consider Ids route, and Ladywell to take the train for Dieppe. 

Tho end of the complication between Ethelberta and her lovera 
is not much more probable than the beginning, and one lays down 
the book with a mixture of feelings. One cannot but adxuiro the 
Original force which is evident enough in Mr. Hardy’s work, and 
one cannot help being a little put out at his having misapplied it. 
The book is full of faults, but their existence has not shaken the 
belief which we have long outertained, that Mr. Hardy is capable 
of making himself a place in the first rank of novelists. Omy to 
do that he must, it seems to us, abandon such out-of-the-wtfffiub- 
jeets as he has chosen in the Hand of Ethelberta. Mr. Ha wyh a s 
roro qualities—a keen observation of nature, a knowledge of 
country life and its ways that George Sand might envy, and, aa lie 
proved in his last book, a tragic force which few writes® possess. 
\Ve cannot but think that the Hand of Ethdtorta t amusing as ft 
is, is hardly worthy of its author’s powers. 


BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC,-i-VOL V* 

B EFORE we speak more particularly of the ^mteutSofthlfl 
volum e,it is but just to Mr. Ban crolt to say that betasworthily 

Hews Bancroft. ^Vol, ^ PrioSl^s^^^ 
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cm icd out a great design. He baa gone patiently thrpqgb the vast 
znAssea of matter, and worked hia way through the multitude trf 
volumes, relating to the political, social, and religious condition 
and fortunes of the Maya and Neuua peoples of Central America, 
has carefully examined their dialects, their architectural pemaiuft, 
their soulptu and their plastic arts. He has thus brought to¬ 
gether within manageable compass all the information forthcoming 
on these subjects to whioh any importance can be attached \ and 
he has done this with a commendable abstention from theorising. 
The promise that ho would avoid it altogether was one which we 
coula scarcely expect him to keep to the letter; and in this last 
volume he llm approached that part of his subject in which the 
•effort to keep to it at all would bo subjected to the severest 
strain, 

It must be confessed that Ibis pressure has not been resisted a* 
persistently as it might have been; and the result is a volume 
much of which looks like the work of a man who either has not 
carefully studied the laws of evidence or has been afraid of apply¬ 
ing them in the instances before him. Briefly, be has had to deal 
with the so-called history of a multitude of nations, a history 
stretching back professedly over millenniums, crowded with miracles, 
prodigies, and portents, and exhibiting a fertile crop of incouisla¬ 
tencies and flat contradictious. Such traditions it was manifestly 
well worth while to relate; but they should have been related 
precisely as they have been given by the native writers or by the 
European conquerors, without a word of comment. Mr. Bancroft 
itae thought tlmt, by sifting and simplifying them, he can got at 
certain general conclusions which may throw light on the growth 
and deoAy of these Amerioau tribes—in other words, that he can 
separate grains of truth from beds of tradition, or, it may be, of 
fiction. Nor is he content to do this ouly with traditions relating 
to times not long preceding the Spanish invasions. Ho has no 
hesitation in applying the method to legends going back to a time 
which for Mexico, Patoque, and Oopun would answer to the days 
of the Argonauts and the Herakleids in the old Achaian hind; and 
toe we need ouly ask the simple question why a method, should 
ho applied to American history which, by universal consent, has 
been abandoned by those who" examine the early history of the 
nations whether ol' ancient or of modern Europe. 

At the outset, however, Mr. Bancroft feels himself called on to 
■deal with the earlier problem of the origin of these American 
tribes; and in cry theory which has boon broacht d on the subject 
is examined accordingly with the most cartJ'ut minuteness, end, we 
gladly acknowledge, with unfailing impartiality. Much of this 
portion of his task we might be tempted to regard ns a work of bu pr¬ 
orogation ;but he has perhaps done well in stillering no hypothonia 
to tempt him to a contemptuous dismissal by its absurdity, and in 
weighing even manifest impostures in a fair balance. Thus wo have 
hero the whole array of notions which have traced these American 
.nations to Mongolia and Egypt, or recognized in them the lost 
tribes of Israel or the descendants of the Welshman Modoc, wind¬ 
ing up with the romance which has served as the foundation lor 
the religious fabric of the Murmonito Prophet, Joseph Smith. 
Among all these theories there is scarcely mm which can lie re¬ 
garded as seriously deserving consideration. The most trust¬ 
worthy traditions, perhaps, relate to the voyages of the Northmen 
and their settlements in <Greenland ; but Mr. Bancroft rightly 
remarks that, even if thesu be accepted without question, they do 
not bear on the subject immediately discussed, for it is nowhere 
pretended that these settle merits introduced men into mi un¬ 
inhabited continent. At most of the hypotheses we can afford to 
jsiuilo. They resolve themselves mainly into the old proof of the 
identity of Macedon and Monmouth because both have a liver with 
fifth in it; and thus the Mexicans are made akin to the Egyptians 
because both used hieroglyphics, because such writings must be 
■of throe kinds—phonotic, figurative, and symbolical—end because 
all those svatomsare to bo found among both (p.6i). This method 
•of resemblances ts carried by those who would bring the Mexicans 
from the Holy Band to a pitch of extravagance which, but for the 
mischief done by all false theorizing, might he excellent fun. The 
division into tribes, the custom of hanging up the heads of sacrificed 
enemies, the (toeing of a king, the death of leaders before they 
outer the laud which they hope to conquer, the use of circum¬ 
cision, the wearing of scarlet or other gaudily coloured dresses, the 
ipfiering of water to strangers for the purpose of washing their feet— 
lispe and a thousand other things not less irrelevant are, for writers 
tike Lord Kfogsborongk. proof conclusive that the forefathers of 
the Central American tribes came forth with the posterity of Jacob 
out of Egypt. Even these absurdities aro capped by the outrageous 
folly which sees in those nations gonuiue Greeks from the Egean 
Sea^Tbedemonstration is easy. ‘'Both were idolaters, used 
sadMrfiro, indulged in Bacchanalian revels, held formal opuhdls H ; 
and if this is not enough, u strong resemblances arc to be found in 
their marriage customs, system of education, manner of hunting, 
fishing, and making war, in their games and sports, in their mourning 
and burial customs, and in their manner of treating tlm sick” (p. 1 22), 
It is a relief when we reach at lost the ftutoclithouic theory. N or uo 
we feel disposed to otter any objection on reading >Ir. Bancroft’s 
remark that it is 11 on opinion worthy of the gravest consideration, 
and one which, as we may judge by the results of scientific inves- 
. wgption, may eventually prove to bascientitteaUy correct ” (p. 130). 

Tnesa words carry us only to indpendent centres of origination for 
/. fewShcs of the human race; on the further theory of 

titis race from lower types reaching back to the 
himself with saying that* as many 
fp Wjm “ rn quite content %o beUoy* that Draft 


ancestor was a dog or ft coyote,” they “seem entitled to somg 
sympathy from the latest school of modem philosophy*(a. icA 
Even with regal’d to this autochthomc hypothesis, he 
holds that belief must be premature and unjustifiable until (t ha* 
been satisfactorily established. It is quite true tbftt u Ho one at 
the present day can tell the origin of the Americans”; but when 
Mr. Bancroft goes on to fifty that u they may have come from 
any one or from all the hypothetical sources enumerated in tile 
foregoing pages," wo can but protest against the notion of 
leaving a loophole for notions some of which have been dismissed 
as absolutely absurd, and others us manifestly impossible. 

Tbo habit of reserving opinion may bo corned too far, and 
may easily pass into the profession of reserving it. Wo must 
therefore take even a stronger objection to those passages in 
which Mr. Bancroft sets forth the grounds for giving credence and 
weigkl to the main body of American tradition. There can be 
no question that the Spanish writers are not to bo charged with 
wholesale invention or forgery, or even with conscious dishonesty 
of any kind. Nor are we justified in dismissing as unworthy of 
credit the native writers of the age of tbe Spanish conquest, or 
even in refusing to Mexican tradition the degree of trust which we 
should accord to Greek or Homan tradition for times immediately 
preceding tlio origin of a contemporary history. Bat it must bo 
always strictly borne in mind that it is the contemporary 
character of the narrative which constitutes its value. We accept 
at once the statements of Herodotus respecting events of his own 
day; we are ready to believe that tho older men with whom he 
conversed reported faithfully those matters of which they had 
personal knowledge, and that they gave him not less faithfully 
llm statements which they muy have heard from tlrnir fathers or 
their grandfathers. Thus, even apart from written records, some¬ 
thing like 11 connected and trustworthy history may bo preserved 
for throe or four general ions; but it must 00 preserved by one 
who then commits it to writing, for tho oral tradition of the third 
generation is being rapidly modified by tho state of flux which is 
the fate of all oral tradition of auy sort and of any time, the briefest 
os well os the longest. Unless, then, it can be shown that Ameri¬ 
can history rests on contemporary writings, wo aro manifestly sent 
adrift without chart or compiles on fin unknown ana, when wo 
get back to a time preceding the Spanish conquest even by a voty 
tew centuries. AYo ujx* absolutely lost when we go bock still 
further for one or two thousand years or more. In such cases our 
business is to record the traditions without coiumdhh The at¬ 
tempt to sift thorn cun result ouly in leaving a residuum of possi¬ 
bilities; and Mr. Bancroft has unfortunately boon tempted to speak 
of this residuum us if it were geuuiuo historical matt or. Having 
Gainfully weighed the merits and the faults of tho various classes 
of writers who have treated of American history, ho expresses his 
desire of avoiding the latter and imitating them in the former:— 

With tin: Spanirii writer* 1 would tell all that the mitivi-H told iw history, 
and that -without constantly reminding tho reader that the sun did not 
aland still in the heavens, that giants did not flourish m America, that the 
Toltec kings ami prophets did not live to the age of several hundred yearn, 
and otherwise warning him against what, lie is in so danger of accepting as 
truth. With Wilson aud his ela-s* of antiquarian sceptics 1 would fed no 
hesitation in rejecting tlio shallow theories and fancies evolved by priestly 
families from their own hrain. With Gallatin I wish to discriminate 
clearly, where sueli drurriininnrion is called for and itassible, between the 
historical uud the probably mythic \ to indicate the boundary between 
firm loud aud treacherous quicksand ; but also, like Browseur, 1 would pass 
beyond the firm land, spring from rock to mclc, mpubi through shifting 
sands, swim to the farther, faintest light, ami catch at straws by tho 
way ; vet not flatter wliilc thus employed, as tbe ahbe occnsiiijuiJUy 

scoHM to do, that 1 am treading dry-ahod on a wide, solid, and well-lighted 
highway.— 1 \ J 55 . 

All this may show a laudable spirit of impartiality; but it is 
scarcely the spirit of tbe genuine historian, whose business it is to 
determine at. tho outset the conditions under which it is either 
“ called for” or “ possible ” to discriminate between the historic 
uud tbe probably mythic. Far from doing this, Mr. Bancroft total 
tbe narratives of tbe Pupol Vub, and asserts that, “ be they 
marvellous or commonplace, each is formed on an actual occur¬ 
rence uud has its tueauing ” (p. 183). TUe same may be said of 
tlie stories of t.ko Argonauts, of Helen, or of tbe Phaiakians in the 
Odyssey; and comparative mythulogista would assert, not less 
positively than Mr. Bancroft, that every one of them is founded on 
an actual occurrence and has its meaning. But they would add 
that IheiMi occurrence may and do take place in any spot and ftt all 
times, that tbe Phaiakian barks way be seen whenever the wind 
blows iko clouds across the »W, and that the form of Utian, atideu 
from to Western home, is seen at llion when the dnwn flushes 
the heaven. The statement, therefore, is manifestly misfegding; 
but Mr. Bancroft obviously means that the given mm&mm is a 
genuine fact of human history; aud in this sense, taking the same 
story of Popol Vub, he looks on the boosts of the forests mentioned 
in it as ** savage tribes employed as allies w » 

Occasionally men are for flume offence or stupidity changed to monkeys, 
or tribes allied with the self-styled reformers and clvtUsers prove febe to 
their allegiance and return to tho wild freedom of tbs mountains. It Is 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine the meaning of that portion of tbs 
narrative which recounts tbe immaculate conception of the Princes* Xquiq t 
but Brmucur, not without reason, sees in the birth yf Hunahpu and 
Xtaknqus from a XJbalban motto m indication that ths riyal aattottt 
beciMiMs more or lew mined by intermarriage. The some author cooMufces 
that the quarrels between tbe two twinci and itufir tider tal&oraittau 
record diHseiuiomi that arose hetweeft ths ehkft of pure ftadroti^idoodv* 
r.ids. . ...s\ 

It » assy to .road tradition after this fludMb fo draw matafy x 
tiro suras ooncltoon itom tiro MBtaw 




and ’ the peopfe of Amulin*, and to call up precisely the seme 
doubt respecting Rhea Silvia and tho princess with the Jet* 
euphonious norite of &quta, But in truth it h n at, m Hr.> Ban¬ 
croft thinks, the^nhr pmctlcshle course in such mt* u to pwsftnt 
vthe leading points of these early traditions as they at* given by tho 
authorities, and to draw nram them . . . eonle general 
conclusions rejecting the most probable course of primitive his¬ 
tory n (p. 1&9). In the only sense which gives any value to the 
word, we have no authorities at all, nor do we make a statement 
or a series of statements one whit the more historical because we 
have token care that they shall assert nothing that is unlikely. 
Further, the name Popol vub belongs strictly not to the Quiche MS. 
bo called, hut to the national tradition which the later compiler 
sought to preserve from extinction by setting it down in his book. 


b«ve married A Beaochamn, and Jkfattdj hie 
office and its etuehtmeitta to the Botetourt#, who wtewtaUfM/Bte 
. Parliament from 1305, and whose title is aew enjoyed lytML 
descendant, the Duke of Beaufort* 

But, leaving these we may trace theifarei- 

Child’s h>ng-mn»ou9 house as a typical example. The faturev 
fortunes of Temple Bar ate just now undo? dteuMtate Xf Hite 
nulled down, it will leavo a blank in the’fapade of Messrs. Child's 
banking-house. The mysterious little chamber over tin archway, 
with its windows of small pane*, looking up Fleet Burnt and ^ 
down the Strand, was ronted by Messrs. Child from tho City for 
50 1 . a year, as a place for storing their account-books. This is * 
feet apparently overlooked by Air. Price. The muse w not very 
ancient in the City. Two remarkable members of the family 


and whether, if we had that triiditiou itself before us, we should j accounts go to show that they were brothers, and that t 
find in it more of historical matter, we cannot, tell; but in the I Iftul been a very small tradesman* Joaiah Child is remesabsfsd^ 
Quiche version certainly we have none. It deals with times which j us Governor of the East India Company, and a* the subject of 


and Erechtheus to the Atheninna of tho days of Xenophon; and it that the fortune of Mies Child when she married Lora Worcester 
is the duty of the historian to deal as trenchantly with the one was 50,000/. Her descendant, the Puke of Beaufort, tfcustepqtor 
as with the other. Nay, speaking of this Popol Vuh, Professor scuts a second great City family. But Sir Jonah Child was not 
Max MUller holds that 1 his remark applies with oven greater force the banker. This was Francis Child, said to be his younger 
to American tradition. “The sooner this is acknowledged,”he brother, but there is some obscurity on the point; and Mr. Price, 
adds, 11 the better for the credit of American scholars. Even the ; like Mr. Parker, makes that darker which won dark enough before, 
traditions of the migrations of tho Chiohimecs, Colburn*, and Francis Child married his cousin, tho heiress of the Wheelers,whor 
Nahuas, which form the staple of nil American antiquarian*, are no j had first set np at tho a Mary gold, hitherto a tavern, next dodtf trf 
bettor than the Greek traditions about Pelsegians, ^Eolians, and j Temple Bar.” William Wheeler had a partner, Robert 
Ionian#; and it would be a mere waste of time to construct ont of and not only did Child marry the heiress of the sentef member wt 
Buch elements a systematic history, only to bo destroyed again the firm, but his mother, Mrs. Child, married the ether psituW. - 
sooner or later by some Niebuhr, Groto, or Lewis.** To Francis eventually came tho fortnnes of both, and be B Ite*' 

We do not deny, and we have no wwh to qualify, the import- markable as the first, banker who gave up the goldsmith** business* 
idice of tho difference thus raised between us. if ad Mr. Bancroft's and devoted himself entirely to the business of bankhifr. He 
historical method been more rigmona wo should have read this deserves, therefore, tho name given him br Pennant of the FatlMt* 
volume with more genuine satisfaction. Att it is, we may fear- j of the Profession. He lies buried in Fwhstn Churchyard tenon# 


volume with more genuine satisfaction. Att it is, we may fear- ; ol the Profession. lie lies buried m rturistn Unurchyara tenon# 
leesly say that all historical scholars are indebted to him ter the | the Bishops, under a sadly neglected monument which seta farm 
results of years of toil ungrudgingly spent, and spent to excellent 1 his virtues and mentions that he had by the Wheeler hfttveafr * 
purpose. * " ‘ 1 family of twelve sons and three daughter*. He and another Sir 

-- . I y ranc ig Child, his second son, were in their turn Lord Mayor*, bttt 

the second Sir Francis is chiefly remarkable a* the introducer of & 
PRICE’S HANDBOOK. OF LONDON BANKERS.* printed form of promissory notes; in otbeT words, of bank-note*; 

( IIIARIjES LAMP. tolls us of a pomsm.pl. miter whose work ft* ‘ bi9 ’ M/wnotobweta, h* deserve* the grrtitirfe 
L woe easily recognised. for frhen news ran low .ad wit Wind ««t though thu w«b the flnthrn topnnt. notoe, rtWW theta*, 
.bore ooustoutiy append tta follow™ uote:-‘LIt isnot generally 

known that the three Bluo Balls at tho Pawnbroker*’ shops tiro tho , “ , t,.“ u 

ancient arms of Lombardy. Tho Lombards wort* the fast money- (P* 2 f) 5 pwhaWy mceiia that, though the Childs wens ftwj 

brokers in Europe.” Mr. Price’s volume is an expansion of the P Tmt * d *9 abmdoned ibecnstoBr, aid 

information supposed to bo conveyed in Bob Allen’s pftmgmph. It dld J 10 , 1 rcviv fr.\ t * * ftd ^ come ******* J"?’ 

does not mistako goldou balls for blue, nor say that the anus were C?. d lodgers of the firm contain the namos of many p^pfa Of - 
those of Lombardy, but it does endeavour to truce our great modern .f . w y“ nc Mr*£ nc « /Tjf 3 *"!} w 

bunking-ho.ua. u% goldsmiths of tho middle ego., Zudin * few gm 


1 running-cashes. 


knoVtuS Ulnnuhard audChiId,aod « 8 itwao inU,occur* of k-uo I . I 5 *T i ^ * be . n ®S, ber ,. rf 

iiivoutisntioiiu into tha history of Uhild'a Buck thjit Mr. Price was I t Jf*.* n 2 ,*?? 2 ¥}* 


investigations into the history of Ghild’s Bunk tluit Mr. Price was _, .. , . - .. Ti . - . . 

led to write this book, lie naturally gives it a large share of at- ** rm a ? d last of the name. It M of him thte the 'fftsmm 
tention. The growth and fortunes of such n buMuess a# this «"T 7 >“‘ oM , of bl " daughter s marmge. Lord WekmML 

&e a subject weH worth studying, and tho wonder is that A * “ ,d -. wh 1 T , d,mng °?° fjg* bl * ^ 

so few books have been written on our commercial history what he should do were he *n foee with a gw! WhaM IbldM 

except dry toeatiees. There is something fascinating, almost J nuW !| ot hl9 f. 0 ™ 8 ? 1 - “ Wbyf run «tm wtft her. to 

romantic, in the details given us by Mr. Price; and though bct ; ur l'r w, f n^ftntious re P^* Lera W e *tmotewhd 

readers Ibr amusement oSly may quarrel with his book &- ! ool i ‘J 10 *f v *f htemlly and ran away with Miss Ohrid, to* 
cause a full half of it is divoted to a banking directory, while b J nkR, s "«!}'daughter. Mr. Hcjwood itardy a meture, a eottob 
the business reader may not care for the anecdotes, he 1 ms pro- f**™ “8° 'ho Academy, represented a thnlhng soene to to* 


l couple 
i in the 
auxieaa 


and the maker* of coin from the Conquest downwards 


readers for amusement only may qWrel with hi* book bo- • 1. 11 Tri T- -T J2* 

causea fuU half of it is divoted to a brntlung directory, while b J nkR,s "“ly daughter. Mr. Hcjwood itardy a meture, a eottob 
the business reader may not care for the anecdotes, he 1 ms pro- f**™ “8° a'' h « Academy, reprinted a thnlW «»ne in to* 
duced an Intonating and unpretending little work which may <: °pcment, when Lord VVestmoreland, hading that tow srifc 
nroT* a usefal contribution towurda toe history of a dil4cult subject. P arRI, h * P ursl ''t had become dangwous, stood opmhia daxHtga- 
Tbo alphatatical arrangement be baa adopted, While itisvery cou- “ nd * b °‘ tbe lendin 8 ft*"* 2 h ? 14 ^ “ r ' «?"»*»' 

venisnt for reforenco, is fatal to the sequence of the facta he nur- pa'o the runaways. Helefthis fortune to his gtendebrid, Ltdy 
rates. A chronological table might kvc been added to coun- ^ b Fane, who carried tt into the Jersey iam.Iy. Lord Jersey 
tenet toe affect of this arrangement, bat as the list of goldsmiths “ 1,16 P« s «“ t hoadofthe flrm.yethe » notetrictly sneobtog, th» 
only dates from 1677, and to? list 0/ hankers only begins in 1736, represmtatire of the lost Mr. (Arid. Lady Sarah tad a brother 
We must pick out and place in order as we best may the i.^ Bnd “ sto » thaii hetseir, but her gmndfiltWa Wilt 

formation which Mr. Price has gathered as to the older goldsmiths gave them no part or inheritance auth her. it has often be« 

and tta makers of coin from tta (Conquest downward. * 7 °^^ 1 °-' ‘S** 7 . ! °. nl / k ,0 ,“>JS? 

The first name might be supposed to be the oldest. “Adewaa also the d a<«b ten, were all christened Sarah" fortthe )eg«J 
grridsmith to King idwaxd L,” says Mr. Price. But at the end of the 2 ‘°« ,d b F** b "L Mr - ^‘ce does not teU us whether there m any 
book we bare mention of an older name. “Otto,” we nod, “was truth mtne story. 

cue of the earliest goldsmiths of whom we have ata record.” This . ““ 7 ‘“ “ f a Ot,,0r 7 ?*^ * h, ° gaming. Ho 

Otto is, it seems, Djtatkmed in Homeeday ee the holder of lauds in 

Essex snd Soffrik. But we could supply Mr. Price with a still f f * b ? 1 Cb ' 1 ° < - T be J^«d lfatosh Bank was opened (with jifa 
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Blanchard and Ohild y at the Mary gold—which Mr. Price, by the | 
way, will only write as u Y* Marygold,” we know not why— now 
Child and Oo,; another is Buncombe and Kent, at the “ Grass¬ 
hopper, in Lombard Street, 1 ” which claims to represent the firm of 
which Sir Thomas Gresham wna the head, now known as Martin 
lad do.; it was the Duncombe of this lirm that bought the 
Villiers estate in Yorkshire, and was immortalized by Pope:— 

And Helnwley, once proud Buckingham's delight, 

Slides to a scrivener or City knight. 

It still belongs to the family, but Lord Fcvorsham is not a partner 
in the bank. The other houses which date from before 1677 are 
those of James Horo, at the Golden Bottle in Gheapsulo, now 
Hoaro’s in Fleet Street; Stock's, at the Black Ilorsu in Lombard 
Street, now Barnett's; and Williams's, at tho Crown, also in 
Lombard Street, now Willis’s. There is a great deal of amusing 
reading and some valuable information in this hook—so much in¬ 
deed that, with the materials at his command, it is difficult to see* 
how the author did not make a better book. The account of the 
goldsmiths, though it is specially mentioned on the title-page, is 
yerymeagre, and, as far as the early part of the history of banking 
in England is concerned, we cannot accept this work as more than 
an instalment. 


TWO DRAMAS.* 

H ENRIK IBSEN is a poet and dramatist of whom Norway 
may justly be proud, and any work of his deserves respectful 
attention. But, in planning the long Chronicle-Play which he 
published in 1S73 under the title of Kejaer m Galilaer, he chose 
a theme which seoms to have proved somewhat too vast for his 
artistic powers. Skilled as be is in historic illustration, he failed 
in this instance to treat successfully the motley crowds which 
figure on his immense canvas. Accustomed ae ho had long been, 
both aB dramatist and as director, to theatrical business, he produced 
a drama totally unfit for the stage. Original, powerful, and facile 
poet aB be undoubtedly is, ho conceived the idea of what surely 
ought to have been a dramatic poem, and accomplished it in prose, 
thus deliberately sacrificing one of his most important advantages. 
When we see tragedy go sweeping by, when wc listen to suen a 
tale as that of Troy divine, a musical accompaniment of some kind 
seems appropriate, if not neceB&ary. Moreover, just as some great 
prose writers are deserted by their particular g cuius when they 
take to vane, so Are there Borne poets who, when they doff their 
singing robes, are like a swan-maiden deprived of her leather dress, 
unable to soar aloft into the sky, and obliged to comply with the 
requirements of commonplace words and deeds. Ibsen, it is true, 
does not altogether lie under this disadvantage; for his prose, 
in the more elevated passages of The Emperor and the (ha ilea a , 
is of a poetical nature, sometimes hard to ho understood not merely 
by the vulgar, but oven by an efficient interpreter. 

It is said that he at first intended his work to form a trilogy; 
but the use of that term must not be allowed to suggest the idea 
that he wrote under Greek influences. Shakspeare and Schiller 
would rather seem to have been the two models ho studied, so far 
as the form of his drama is concerned. As to its contents, ho bus 
closely followed the chroniclers of the period he illustrates, often 
inserting whole blocks of history but little modified or adapted, 
thereby rendering hasty admirers liable to the risk of attributing to 
his i magination incidents and expressions which are matters of 
fact. That period of history, however, possessing an undying 
interest, it is impassible to read without emotion the pages in 
which the Norwegian dramatist has told tho story of J uliau the 
Apostate. 

First we listen to tho ingenuous utterances at Constanti¬ 
nople of the princely youth on whom Fortune seems to frown. 
Then we hear him talking eagerly with sages and revellers at 
Athens, and with Christian philosophers and heathen mystics at 
Ephesus. In Gaul he figures as tho victorious general whom his 
troops adore, and on whom they force the Imperial crown; and 
there also the closo of the first part leaves him, the pagan neophyte 
whose wrongs have driven him into rebellion against his Emperor 
and his Emperor's God. The second part opeus with tho arrival 
at Constantinople of J uliau as Emperor, and goes on to describe 
the rising of that m of troubles, both there and ut Antioch, into 
which he is plunged by his resolve to recall the ancient gods from 
exile. The fourth act reveals “tho eastern boundaries of the 
Empire,” and Julian marching doggedly on to the stormy death 
vritfi which the fifth act ends. In the penultimate scene, it may 
be mentioned, the dramatist follows the doubtful tradition which 
asserts that Julian owed his death to a Christian hand, and makes 
him titter in falling the famous words about the Galilean^ victory 
for which so little authority exists. There is much in the whole 
representation which is attractive—life and movement, and colour 
and light. But for our own pArt, if we are to gaze at the long 
drama of JuliaiiB career, we prefer to do so by the help of the his¬ 
torian who happened to sit musing one day among the ruins of 
the Capitol while barefooted friars were singing vespers in what had 
been the temple of Jove. 

The Emperor Julian remains one of the enigmatical characters 
of history. It is hard to *ny what he really was, but we may rest 
rwured that he waa not exactly what the Norwegian dramatist 

* The Emperor and the Ga lean, A Drama in Two Parts. By Henrik 
Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian fiy Catherine Ray* Samuel Tinsley. 
1896. 

Erik* By Edmund W. Gone. Cbatto & Wlodus. 1876. 


represents him as having been. In some respects, qo doubt, the 
portrait is accurate. The blackness of Julian's studious fingers, 
the shabbineBS of his philosophic raiment, the unlovehness of his 
objectionable board, all those external signs are conscientiously 
rendered. But the real, the inner nature of the Imperial votary 
of the fair humanities of old religion—into this we gain but littl?. T l 
insight under the dramatist's guidance. Weak, credulous, and 
modern, ho frequently resembles a spiritualist of our own day more 
than a greAt general, a mighty monarch, of the days of yore. It 
must be allowed, however, that ho shows a certain amount of force 
and vitality when contrasted with most of the forms which sur¬ 
round him. On them historic names may lie conferred; their 
words and deeds may even bo thoroughly authenticated; but, for 
all that, they have no more individual life than if they had been 
labelled “ first ” or “ second citizen.” Still, in spite of these draw¬ 
backs, this prose poem has no slight merit. There are scenes in it 
which evinco real power, there are passages in which the genius of 
the poet makes itself unmistakably felt, in the first part, by way of 
example, may be mentioned at feast one very remarkable scans; 
that in which Julian's wife, under tho influence of poison, reveals 
the secrets of her life. And throughout both parts therearo 
scattered passages which iu the original are remarkable for bright 
and bold imagery, as well as for such vigorous and musical 
diction as only a master of language can command. 

Miss Ray's translation is for the most part literal and accurate 
to a most praiseworthy degree, fc$o long as the original remains 
at its ordinary level, the version is, as a general rule, everything 
that could well bo desired. But when the dramatist begins to 
soar aloft on the wings of imagination, he leaves his interpreter 
far below him. To the driving storm, or the lustrous calm, of tho 
Norseman’s speech the English interpreter fails at times to do full 
justico. The sense may be correctly rendered, but the garb of 
words, which in the one case is often rich in colour and radiance, 
is in tho other for the most part devoid of any special attraction. 

The difference reveals itself most forcibly on those fortunately 
rare occasions when the translation has to deal with the double 
difficulty of rhythm and rhyme. The songs which arise, at 
p. 212, from tho contrasted processions of A polices worshippers 
and Christian prisoners, have a somewhat ludicrous ring about 
them in the English version, especially iu the closing lines;— 

Apollo's Procession, 

Sweet to carouso ta-wdo Hope’s sunny embers! 

Prisoners' Procession, 

Wc yield to bloody baptism our members l 

It is true that for such strange expressions as tho “solhlbs- 
gliiden ” and tho “ blodddbs-dodcn " of tho original it is hard to 
find English equivalents. To one caso in which the sense has been 
obscured in the translation it may be worth while to refer. . It 
occurs in the striking scene, already spoken of, in which 
Helena, Julian's dying wife, makes such terrible disclosures. 
Perhaps Miss Ray may have purposely clouded the mean¬ 
ing ot the whole passage, fearing that the dramatist’s close 
adherence to a revolting tradition might shock the feelings of her 
readers; for when, at the end of Helena’s involuntary confession, 
Julian shakes his clenched fists in the air with a savage cry of 
“ Galilean! 71 she makes him uumoiuringly exclaim “ Galileans! ” 

No one has done moro towards making Ibsen known to English 
readers than Mr. E. W. Goose, who has now brought vividly 
before their eyes a series of romantic scenes from Banish history* 

The stoiy of Erik Eiegod, King of Denmark, has long been de&T 
to Northern minstrelsy, and now it hns been told by Mr. Gosee 
with a pathetic grace which ought to endear it to English hearts 
as well. The plot is simple, and the persons a of the drama aro 
few. Tho King, driven wild by causeless jealousy, disgraces 
Iris innocent Queen, and slays a minstrel on whom he sus¬ 
pects her of having too favourably looked. To passion succeeds 
remorse. Finding that he has wronged an innocent and loving 
wife, and conscious of having broken bis own strict law against 
killing a Christian man untried, ho vows a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. Attended by his long-suffering and forgiving 
Queen, hu wanders forth an exile from his realm. But before he 
reaches Palestine he is killed by tho foster-brother of the minstrel 
who fell a victim to his hasty wrath. Mr. Gosse has adhered 
closely to historic truth, and his fidelity has compelled him 
to burden his heroine with a somewhat unromantic name. Botilda 
to wit. In all other respects, however, this reverence for truth 
has greatly conduced to tho merits of his work. There is an 
air of reality about the scenes which he depicts. We breathe 
a true Northern atmosphere, we listen to good Scandinavian 
talk. Mr. Gosse has evidently studied the Sagas to good purpose, 
and held imaginary converse with Skalds and Sea-Kings tong 
enough to he able to avoid the solecisms and anachronisms which 
beset tbo path of a poet who follows his fancy into a foreign 
country and a far-off time. In telling so simple a tale as that of 
the King's jealousy and the Queen’s patience, a dramatic poet can 
find but little scope for the development of philosophical theories, 
but little excuse for tho application of minute psychological 
Analysis. But if he possesses the story-teller's gift of rendering 
clearly visible to other eyes the forms and scenes which memory 
and imagination call up before his own, and if he unites with Hi the 
playwright's faculty of enabling his characters to behave matiott* 
ably ana speak to the point, ns well as the singer’s power of coating 
an indefinable ebann about that which otherwise might be but 
coldly correct, then bis comparatively simple work may surpass '» 
the elaborate productions of the highest Intelligences that ever \ 

; refused to lower themselves to the leVel of og&taaiy Compas* #* 
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pensions* Mr. Goase poascd^ea to a high degree tha singer’s and 
the story-teller's gifts, and of the playwright's faculty he poss e ss e s 
more than in these days generally mils to a poet's lot; and hu 
tragedy, though neither harrowing nor appalling, it so elevated 
* in tone, delicate in feeling, and felicitous in expression, Jwat 
is likely to win its way to the hearts of its readers, as weft as 
#to please their critical taste. In the firet act the Queen joyfauy 
welcomes home her lord on his return from victorious war. In 
the second she learns what she had never guessed before, that 
tho minstrel Grimur, whom she had looked on only as a dear 
friend, has long nurtured a wild love for her, a love utterly un¬ 
returned. For, she says:— 

Iflovo 

Be this, to feel a heightened pulse of life 

Beat when the loved one’s footstepn touch the stair, 

To lose all drooping sense of bodily ill 
When lie is near and smiling ; to grow Add 
And weary when *tls sure he will not come ; 

Then once, and only oner, since time begun. 

Has love come dowu into this heart of mine. 

But this is unknown to Erik, whom slanderous tongues drift into 
headlong wrath, so that bo slays Grimur with his own hand. In 
the thira act the King is about to enter the cathedral at Roeskild, 
when he is stopped by the Archbishop, whoso stem rebuke brings 
home to him tne consciousness of his crime. When wo next see 
the King he is presiding in the Assembly of the People at Roeskild. 
Around'his chair of state sit the nobles; the rest of the open air 
enclosure in which the Thing is held is occupied by the freemen, 
who “ bustle about and speak noisily together/’ At length 
the King arises, and in spite of the protests expressed by 
- his nobles and " the Loader of the Freemen,” he announces 
his fixed resolve to do penance for his crime by means ; 
of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Then comes a scene described j 
with great feeling and delicacy, in which Erik discovers that ] 
he has unjustly suspected his wife, and Bhe forgives him for 
having so done. With this scene the dramatic interest of the 
story reaches its highest point, of which it falls far short in the 
act which follows. But the poetic interest is fully sustained by 
the brilliant aocount of Constantinople, where among the Vsoringar 
who come to offer homage to Erik is one Gisli, who tells how he 
had pledged brotherhood with Grimur “ in the North, and in the 
best old way ”; the two friends having gone out at midnight to 
the cliffs, and there let the blood of their gashed amis mingle 
beneath a loosened picco of turf. Then, hearing of Grimur’a death, 
he vows vengeance on his murderer. This vow is in tho fifth act 
fulfilled, Gisli slaying Erik in Cyprus, just ns the King is allowing 
himBelf to believe that the time is close at band wheu he will be 
able, free from sorrow And remorse, to return home, and once more 
steer through gathering storm Denmark’s endangered bark. The 
royal corpse is conveyed on board ship, and the widowed Queen 
gives orders to weigh anchor at break of day:— 

For lo! the King and I are fain to come 
A* swiftly ns we may to Palestine, 

Where shortly vo shall leave um, for 1 know 
That after all the sorrow of our lives 
We shall not toil nor wander any more, 

Bat seek the sacred river and find rest. 

By way of a specimen of the lyrics scattered through tne play 
we may toko the following, sun" by a boy who says of it, “A 
Roman wrote it, though the words bo Greek*”; thereby apparently 
referring to a poem in the Greek Anthology by Rutinus, a liyzau- 
tine writer of Latin lineage:— 

1 bring a garland for your head, 

Of blossoms fresh and lair ; 

My own hands wound their white and red 
To ring about your hair, 
none is a lily, lure a rose, 

A warm narcissus that scarce blows, 

And fairer blossoms no man knows. 

So crowned ami chapletcd with flowers, 

1 pray you bo not proud; 

For After brief and summer hours 
Gomes autumn with a shroud. 

Though fragrant os a flower you lie, 

You and your garland, by and by, 

Will fade and wither up and die’t 


ROGERS’S WASPS OF ARISTOPHANES.* 

A LL students of Aristophanes will fool grateful to Mr. Rogers, 

. already the translator of the Clouds and of tho Peacs, for' the 
help he bus new afforded them towards a just appreciation of the 
. Wasps. Whilst a certain i ucoherence of parts forbade sequ iescence 
in tile over-laudatory verdicts of Mitchell and K. 0 . Muller, it must 
have occurred to most renders who had a competent knowledge of 
Aristophanic comedy that the Wasps did not deserve the sweeping 
accusation of feebleness brought ogainBt it by Schlege). Extreme 
opinions are apt to be unjust, and in few cases could this be shown 
more dear ly tnan in reading and weighing the merits of the Wasps 
under the guidance of Mr. Rogers's translation and notes. If the 
charge of “ spun-out action ” is not here answered, at all eventb 
sttoh light is thrown on the scope and circumstances of the piece 
that the prolongation of it does not seem impertinent or superfluous; 

• Tks Wasps QfAridmkam*. The Greek Text revised, with a Tran.da- 
tioo Into corresponding Metres, and original Rotes. By Benjamin Biokloy 
Rom,*dl<*<* WodEraCoU *QxfwL London: George 
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and certainly a play cannot justly be called dull or tetRtttai&fetl 
teems with amusing situations, is rich in Aristophanio JdPNfjt 
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as the translator shows, not without its bearing upon, the t 
subjects of the poet's ridicule and sarcasm. Tins day. as weak* 
reminded in a lucid and learned preface, wbs a third labour of the 
Hercules of Attic comedy after smiting the monster demagogue 
in the Knights^ and assailing, although ineffectually, tho Bopfua- 
tical school in the Clouds. In it Mr. Rogers sees the effects 
of tho failure of the lAst>inentioned play ten months earlier, and 
he finds his clue to the whole structure and plot of the piece, as 
well as to its unevenness and inconsistencies, in the dreum- 
Ptanco of its probable composition during the months immediately 
before and after that failure. *' The grand earlier scenes following 
tho entrance of the Chorus, the noble poetry of the Strophe and 
Antistropbe, Epirrhema and Anteplrrhema, and the orchestral 
contest with which the play concludes,’ 1 he takes to have been 
written before Aristophanes hod experienced a check to his un¬ 
broken success; while the servile JoJces, the sneers at the audience. 
And the tipsy pugnacity of Philocleon were introduced after he had 
been bitterly taught that he could not bold his own without re¬ 
taining “ the brood farce, the laughable personalities, end vulgar 
scurrility ” of Cratinus and the older comic drama. These scenes 
and features, appealing to the lower instincts of the audience, are 
intelligible if regarded as afterthoughts distinct from the arigiahl 
scheme of the play *, the drift of which is, according to Mr. Rogers, 
not simply, as Grote and others have regarded it, to ridicule thg 
dicasts as monsters of caprice and injustice, but to hit another 
blow At the second of Aristophanes’s two antipathies, the Sophistical 
school and the demagogues, by displaying the dicasts (Heliasta, 
or justices and jury in one, who numbered no less than five 
thousand in Athens), as not really the lords of all, as the dema¬ 
gogues would tell them, but rather the defrauded slaves and cat's-, 
paws of the Litter. This is very amply set forth in the 
preface, which throws considerable light on the Helisa, and the 
elections, sections, and characteristics of the Athenian dicasts, 
and At the same time distinguishes, independently of other autho¬ 
rities, the English jury system from the Athenian dioastie 
system. But a single note of Mr. Rogers on v. 650, where 
Bdelycleon, the representative of the anti-dicABtic views 
as opposed to the ola dic&Bt Philocleon, bis father, begins his 
speech before tho arbitrators, sums up in brief the drama¬ 
tist's main object. “ Ilis argument consists,” runs the note, 
14 not of any cnticie»m upon the Iawb or on the practice of the 
Athenian dicastaries, but of proof that the power obtained by 
the alliance of the demagogues and dicasts is wielded exclusively 
for the benefit of the demagogues, and not in any way for the 
benefit of the dicasts.” The two speeches may, in fret, be 
Mimrued up in a very few words. “ Ours is a pryaXij dpx f,” says 
Philocleon, 44 for all men, even the great demagogues themselves, are 
ready to court and flatter us.” 44 Tours is a fuyaXtf AouhWa, re¬ 
torts Bdelycleon, 44 for tho demagogues retain to themselves every 
substantial advantage, and leave you to penury and starvation. 
Rending the Wasps’ with this key, we shall see many reasons for 
believing that the poet’s aim was to detach the dicaste from 
the demagogic alliance and allegiance, and so to contribute 
towards scotching one of the twin snakes be had vowed to 
exterminate. Even Philocleon, the blind advocate of that alliance, 
wedded as ho is to the dicaslic system, with its miserable stipend 
of three obeli and little or no liberty of judgmont or conscience, 
owiib now and then to misgivings w the course of the play, anti 
in its latest scenes comes out os a thorough convert, though hia 
conversion docs but illustrate tho evils of all extremes in the tipsy 
frolics to which the ex-juryman resorts when finally weaned from 
tho absurd routine of a life given up to the law courts. It was 
probably for tho sake of this lesson that the play was lengthened; 
but it is really in its first twelve hundred lines or so that Ha 
chief merit consists, as in the early apneorances of Philoekan, and 
the Utile traits of his daily life, sketched by the slave Xanthtas, 
and iillod in with touches of his own drawing. The following lines 
from a speech of the slave will exhibit Mr. Jiogers’s union of exact 
translation with tho life and spirit without which translation is 
dry bones aud empty husks (Sy-i 10): — 

lie is a law-court lover, no man like him. 

Judging is wliat he dotes on, and he weeps 
Unless he sits on the front bench of nil. 

At night tie gets no sleep, no not ©no grain, 

Or if he doze the tiniest spook, his soul 
Flutters in dreams around (he water-clock. 

So mod he ia to holding votes, lie wakes 
Willi llmmb mid lirat tivu Gagers closed, as one 
That oilers inccnso on a new moon's day. 

If on a gate is written i.ovely Deinus, 

* Meaning the sou of IS rihimp, ho goes 
And writes beside it PrrdWt-bos. 

The cock which craw from eventide, ho said, 

War tampered with, he knew, to call him late, 

Bribed bv officials whose accounts w«-re due. 

Supper scarce done, lie clamours for Ida shoos, 

Humes ere duybreak to tho court, and bleeps 
Stuck like a limpet to the door-post there. 

So sour is he, the long-condemning Hue V 
He marks for all, then homeward, like a bee 
Lsdin with wax beneath his finger-nails. 

Lest he lack votes, ho keeps, to judge withal 
A private pebble-beach scours within. 

If it weru only as an illustration of the features of the Athe nian 
| tnw court, the way in which it was summoned, its way of votin g, 
J its measurement of time, its modes of busiures^ there ia valuom 
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mush an intelligibly annotated translation as this. Not to go 
into all the details, m may note that the joke upon tbo Uroe- 
honoured lovers* euetont of “ carving ainoroM rows? on the rfaind” 
or “ wood/' in w 98, turns on the similarity in sound of m^Ur, tho 
funnel of the verdict-box, to M Demus," the w toast of all tbs town” 
in htoday. u The long-condemning line ” refers to the custom of 
the yesdg*; declaring their opinions on a wax-faced tablet; if tor 
the severer penalty, with a long stroke, and if for a lighter, with » 
short one. The humorous touch of the old denial's being repre¬ 
sented keeping lt a private pebble-beach,*’ lest, bin moans of voting 
should toil, is repeated in anotbor form at v. 696, where, when 
Phikwloon is being wrought upon by his eon's arguments, he 
cries:— 

olfutij rl Xiyrts ; &s pov tov &iva rapao-ircis'. 

Ah me ! the depths of my bring are stl»*r***l; 

or, literally, 44 how you disturb my seashore," 44 my beach.” There 
is infinite fun, when this old gentleman means misehiof, to rind Mm, 
at 166, crying out tor a sword, or failing Unit, for a 44 dumApe- 
cessing tablet” (ntvdiaov Ttprpuem), that waxeu instrument tin 
which the *' long-condemning line M referred to above could do as 
much execution ; or when, as in 386, ho tubes a desponding view j 
of things,bidding his fetlow-dkasts. it ill befall bim, «mncA(ivfFnsm' • 
fcimi pi- vnb roitrt Bpv^iitr cis <“ llewaiL my laic, and bury me 
udder the court-house floor"); the reference being to the bir or 
rail which divided the dinuits from the rest of the court, and tin* 
sentiment akin to that of a born haptic senator in <mr own day who 
threatens to “ die upon tin* floor of the Holism. ’ l 

It mast not be forgotten that a great deal of I ho fun of the early 
part of the play consists in the wily ilicastH c!l'oii> to outwit his 
Holland his sons alavim, bent on debarring him l>v close confine¬ 
ment from the exorcise of his functions. One or the old man's 
tricks is to borrow Odysseus's device to c’-v.ipo the Oicions, 
and to get out of his prison strapped beneath an u.-"’h belly, lie 
is, h«wwor, detected, and it loads to nn observation on his son's 
part, which Mr. Rogers makosmore intelligible by his note thereon. 
Bdeiycleon remarks:— 

<b fJurifjmTnm?, 

tv urrndtftvtttv, &trr epniy ivbdWtrai 
dpoidrarns #cXrjr»jpos' f fan irtoMtp. 

O the villain, 

Tho place ho had c.nnpt to ! Now he xn vat 

The v«ry imago of a .somptiour’* fu.il. 1 

The word it\f)TT)pot is referred by the scludiust to .iio smmnnm-r of 
dicusts, and there is more to he seen about this fum.lioniry'.) dutii - 
at v. 1408, and in tho instructive note thereupon. Here, how- ; 
over, Mr. Itogwr? sunniscs that the poet commith r i pun, and that 1 
** in the Athenian slang of the period a donkey must have been J 
sometimes styled a akrfTifp, a toller, perhaps from its diseoufunt 1 
bray." If this be so, what follows is all tin* more in due sequence, 
for the next two lines run in translation 

fniL, Como now, hand* off l or you and l shall li^M. 
tour,, Fight.! what, about ? Fii/l. About mtonfo >/» shadow. 

There is a further justification, if wo admit Mr. Rogers’s conjecture, 
for this bringing-in the proverb ntpi dvov trams, which occurs, 
among other places, in a fable of Haorins. Ami by I he way, we 
may note that the IVttyu is full of proverbs, in w 480, when ; 
IMelycleon doprocates contests with and aUmt his kw-court-loving I 
father, the Cbotua tells him ovft' iv trthivtp aovtrrtv uvtf tv ni)yuvc* 
(“ aa yet you've hArdly entered on the purs le\ and iho rue”), t’.s. | 
u you've hardly reached the fringe or bonier of \«>ur troubles,” t 
parsley aad rue being the bordering of Hellenic. gain lens. In ! 

v. 491 row mpi\tms u^iwrtpa is us ncur us possible < Jveck for j 
Bhokspeare’e “As cheap aa stinking nmckurul ” \ 1 llmry IV., I 
ii. 4). There is also the phrano, mnmj plXtnuv, “ to look like one , 
■who expects tho whip.'’ Again, in 928 Aristophanes has a parody 
of a familiar ornithological proverb, totSateow bu nv rpttfiet Xoxm 
tiia, “Onebush doesn’t keep two roa-bi'easts,' 1 an allusion to tho 1 


pJa, “Onebush doosn’f? keen two rod-breastH,' 1 an allusion to tho 1 
solitary and pugnacious hnuits ol' the redbreast. In the JVm/h j 
the poet for Iris own puqKises makes Xanthiss use it as an nrga- ! 
ment tor the ocndoinnittion of tho dog Lubes ( i.e. l.«u.du’s) that ! 

ou yap ov nr,re ! 

rptyw ftvvnvr ftv pth Adypq nXtirru bon. ! 

Ono budi, they s.iy, cun novvr keep two tlii -w*. ; 

Not much further on in the same very amusing mock trial J Melycleon | 
apologizes ibr his speech failing him in the Arduous defence of * 
Labes by an appeal to proverb-loro which English ears can j 
understand:— j 

O sirs, ’tis hard to argue for a dug l 

Assail'd by uLuulpr. i 

The appeal is clearly to tho vencrablo saw, "Guo a dog a bad 
name and hang him/* Among the test-passages by which Mr. ! 
Roger's translation might be tried, we should place one which is | 
a “locus dAHBiettede piscibut,” vv. 491-510, and as to which it 
may suffice to say that thu notes to this translation Atrni&h matter 
for a new chapter on Fisb-tattlo. But in truth the charm of Mr. 
Itogorft’a annotation is the opportuneness with which he blends 
things old and new—now illustrating an expression by a phrase of 
Bhakspeare, confirming Aristophanes's natural history by Button, 
OttYMt, or Bcehstsin, and in one place paralleling Rhilocloon's 
flhame at his own weakness and leniency as a dicast" by citation of 
Lucas Bsaumsmoir'e w crewing himself twice ” in doubt whence 
ore bis unwonted Botomilug of heart at the trial of Rebecca, in 
iteMAwh The arbitration case, the mock trial of the dogs who 


represent the Athenian general Lacbea and the 
and the famous perabasui of the wasps, are nutty well hBbW H te 
all who have any acauaintauao with Aristophanes, Front Bdely- 
cleon's pleodings in the first of these wfe take a tow lines- oftola^ 
lation from Mr. Hogers, by way of sample. They represent the <■ 
speaker's proposal for a better way of feeding toe- people, attdk/* 
securing the voting power in tbo assembly, than the dtcaeftto three 7 
obola. The orator says:— 

Sine* if they wished (<> maintain you wdl, the way to do it state plain 

PTirtujrh : 

A thousand cities* our ruh* obey, 11 thousand ctH«* ttolr tribute pay, 

Allot thou t.uoiity AtheiumiN t-ui-li, m toed and ruramh ftvm day to d^r, 

And twiuo two Uuiunaitd viuiana tlwie are living immvr&ed In dishes of 
h.m-. 

With rn-Rjun, and ki'Ostinga, nud .-sumptuous fare, and garlands and 
oomiK'La evi*rywlu*re, , 

Enjoying a fate that is worthy thu fdato and worthy the trophy on 
Al.-iruiiii'ii plain, 

Whih- now liki- glounen ye ail are fain to follow along in the paymaster’s 
train.— 70O-12. 

The transcript of the original is sufficiently faithful, and the chief 
point here ia Mi*. Rogers's bolduoss iu justifying iv trial 
Anyiooir (v. 709), for which so great a critic as Dawes had 
bidden us read tfav &v nd<rt Xnytpnts. “ The hv” says our trails- 
lutor shrewdly, “ is puiqiosely omitted in order to present a more 
vivid picturc/as of an actual reality and not a mere possible con¬ 
tingency/’ About seventy lines later in the play Mr. Rogers proves 
equal to the. occasion in translating a few lines placed 111 the 
mouth of IMrdycleoi), which are memorable for a double pm, 
whfch he succeeds in preserving. The original runs• 
ko\ TiiOrn fitv wv rcAriytor fjv t£*XJ] 
fTXff Ktir Ofi&pnv, r/Xutfrtl 1rpbs ijkifW * 
thv 8i vtffrrf, npos to nvp mBfyfttms 
ff opto? tLirei’ k.t. A. 

The son is trying to prove to his father the superior advantages of 
his proposed 'domestic law-court, lie can try his own servant* for 
their peccadillos:— 

And very aptly, if the murningV fine, 

You'll fine your culpriln, silting in thu win. 

In snow, «ntiT your jiulginciils by ih»*. lire. 

While it rains on : and, tlmugh you sh-op till mid-day 
No nrehon here will close the "door against yoo. 

Tho equivoque hero consists in tho derivation of ^Xidtrc* 
and fjXaui from ahi£t<r0tu, though it might auem from iJAtov, 
m.d curti from turnpnt, though it might seem connected with 
, tun ipi 4 * to go within doors.” 

j Some points deserve notice as showing Mr. Rogers's editorial 
l acumen. In vv. 39-4J, whore tho two slaves ore dream-toiling, 
j Sw.-.inn, in allusion to Cleon’s unsavoury trade, plays on the worda 

, fJOHUV brim'll'. 

Then tliu vilr gram pits, ;cales in hand, weighed out 
JSiH of fat la-uf, cut Up. 

And Xanthiiis rejoins:— 

M r oc worth the day 1 
11 u means to cut our city up to bits. 

| Here Mr. Rogers surmises a tu:lu*mo of Cleon to be alluded to, 

' having fur its object to split up the ciLy into distinct wards for 
| fjopavute rircumvidlntion and for a system of interior tortilieation, 
opposite to the famous plan of Thcmistoclos. Farther on consider- 
I ntily, nt v. 897, he h*m*iub to us to have elucidated thoroughly a line 
I of iklidycleoirs to tho god, Apollo Agyicns, in behalf of his con- 
t verted sire:— 

j tii'Ti enpawv ptXirns piKpov r<5 tivpt&lcp napap.t$as, 

i And into hU heart m crusty and tart a trifle of honey for syrup instill. 

■ The dun is a play on Bvpibiov, the diminutive of Oupos, a wild 
R.ihul herb of tho poorer sort at Athens, and dvpltUov, the diminu- 
, Timi of Ov/ms, tho mind. If this salad was flavoured witli tnpiiiov, 
c yrup 5 the sense would bo 44 Mix honey with Ida temper as ho 19 wont 
i to mix’ mullod-wine syrup with his salad.” ^ Thus we have tripaiov 
| i-ojitraHtod with p*ki, not. u» tho representative of sourness, but aa 
flu* recognized sauce for Ovpihiov ; and this is only one amongst the 
! many i*lucidutions which the readers of the Jrtyps owe to Mr. 

• Rogers. It is hardly loo much to say that he has given a new 
i iutert-ist and value to the play. 


FRKXCH LITERATURE. 


1 FRENCH historitms have lately bestowed a good dsM o£ 
attention upon Mary Queen of Scots, and sovetal works .have* 
been written on the other side of the Channel tor the pnrposa of 
refuting the statements made by Mr. Fronde and M. Minuet. We 
lmvo on former occasions noticed- the nftustea-of MM. Jtdoa 
GanUrier and Wiesener ; we most now mention the ene rsoeOtto 
published by M, R. Chantebiuxo/ It contains the reprint of a inni 
or diary purporting to have been kept by Bwargwng, phyiwdab to 
Queen M ay, who watched dowdy all the detaib of mt triijk 
Bourgoings journal is a manuscript which its o Wnm y Mb. 
Ghantolance, says that be has eubaltted to the 1 meet cd&qpfadt 
judges, and he has no doubt that, we hate to it the JuttHtto* 
which Mary, in a letter addressed to Pope Sixtus V., ahnoctosed 
her intention of pubfishing, If we may awmme ite 

„ Stuart, ttm protCa sf m totoattoa. Vm&M - 0 b g 8 td* Ml <to 
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ran be so question as 4 o Us value, It tnwt be '«j 4 ja 
eowwxkm with m correspondence of Anayas Feulefc, MMy 
adM by Father Morris. 

M. BougeaultY History of Foreign literature lias now readied 
* second volume •: it is a useful work, written from the |K>i*»t of 
view adopted by M. Trine's school, end forme aa interesting and 
valuable summary* England, tbe Netherlands, and the tfilavoaian 
races have supplied tbo materials for the present volume •, and wo 
must not expect, therefore, any thing beyond a simple sketch. 
One-half of the Slavonic names to which we axe introduced 
will be new to many readers; and if Lermontoff and Mickiewicz 
are to a certain degreo appreciated throughout Europe, we 
-cannot say that most people’s knowledge of Russian intellectual 
history extends much further. M. Bougeault discusses, as oc¬ 
casion offers, certain points which are still sub Judies .* such 
as the authentibily of the Ossianic poeius, and the oft-mooted 
question whether genius is not a tnoditiod form of madness. 
This Inst remark occurs a prvpos of IjenwontotTs writings, which 
our author strongly denounces tut unhealthy in tendency and ex¬ 
aggerated in style. In the part on the Netherlands we have an 
interesting account of Jansenius, (irotius, and the comparative 
claims of the Jansen is t and Arminian schools to & place iu the 
history of modern thought. 

Indocti dmarUf U nment mcminme prriti } should bo the motto 
of M. Gustavo Merlot’s new volume, which ia composed with all 
his usual care and taste.t Selecting a small number of classical 
authors from the history of the last two centuries, he has been 
able to go into details, to study thoroughly the personages who 
have successively sat for their pictures, and‘to bring to bear upon 
them information derived from tbe most various quarters, Edcli 
chapter consists of a biographical notice, lolly weft by illustrative 
criticisms on the writer's leading works. It is certainly difficult 
to say anything new about such men as Pascal, Voltaire, Itasimet, 
and liacinc; but still it is always pleasant to be reminded of old 
favourites, and to see one more effort made to proclaim aud uphold, 
literary excellence in opposition to tho rubbish with which we are 
deluged every day. In speaking of Poseurs Pettier, M. Merlet 
shows, their superiority to Bossuet's upologeticai writings, the 
permanent value which Delongs to them, and their special corre¬ 
spondence with tbo distinctive character of contemporary scepti¬ 
cism. The Fem 6 ui contain an auswer to many of the wants and 
doubts of tho nineteenth century. 

M. Charpnnticr has douo *iuuch to familiarize us with Paris 
society as it existed a hundred years ago. The letters of Milo. 
Aissd, tho memoirs of Mine. d\£)pinay, and of the TJnruuu* 
d'Oberkirch, are iuvaluable considered from this point of view j and 
now Mile, do l’Espiutistie f brings her quota to tho evidence which 
critics have laboriously and zealously collected. When we think 
of tho Paris salons in tho days of Marmontel, f.a flarpc, and 
D’Alembert, wo at once imagine to ourselves something pre¬ 
eminently artificial and stilted, a system of polished deceit and 
nfegant corruption. 3111 c. de l’Espinasse was a striking excep¬ 
tion to that phase of life, and her correspondence, now pub¬ 
lished for the first time, shows from beginning to end os 
ardent and natural a character aa ever lived. It is thus 
a really curious psychological study, and its chief interest is 
less in its anecdotal aspect than as a display of passion. 
Mile, de l'Espinasse, as is well known, was first the com¬ 
panion of Main, du Deffand; bnt after an intimacy which had 
lasted ten years, the two ladies quarrelled, aud the result was 
the formation of a salon which soon rivalled that of Horace 
Walpoles friend. No greater contrast can bo imagined than that 
between the tempers and dispositions of the two former associates, 
and tho advantage is decidedly on the side of Mile, de 
I’Espinasso. The letters addressed to Count do Uuibert, originally 
printed in 1809, form of course a chief part of M. Eugene Asses 
excellent duodecimo $ but they are completed and illustrated by 
various other documents, aud no pains have been spared to bring 
o*t in eteong relief of the most attractive characters of the 
last century. * 

This is not tho first time that M, Moreau de Jonnes § appears 
before us as an orchoeoiogist and historian; already, in his essay 
entitled Vmdexn des anviem , be had given proof of ability and 
acumen. The present work will not detract from his reputation, 
whatever may be thought of the particular theories which he pro¬ 
pounds. A study of comparative mythology has led bint to tho con¬ 
clusion that the cosmogonies, thsogomes, untl mythological fables of 
the different nations of antiquity uro nil derived from 0110 primitho 
idea, developed aud modified according to the particular genius of 
this or that race; and ho endeavours to show this by examining 
in turn the history of the Egyptians, the PkamicinDs, the Jews, 
the Greeks, aud the Persians. 

, We regret to find that M. Vivien de Saint-Martin is 
obliged to discontinue the mMk^tww of his Annie gtogra- 
. The volume now before us is the last, therefoiv, of one 
of the moat valuable series of year-books published by Messrs. 

* Rishutt de* IMimitm* 4 tran$m» Par Alfred fkoigeault. Tome a. 
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Haehettc and Go. Let ns join in the hops * 
fesini-Martin in his preface that another duly q 
may step forward and continue a work whtab bas fattjttIL _ 
the diffusion of geographical studies* In the ra&mwbafy $6, pit 
not be supposed that ML de Saint-Martin is going taraforifi Mite 5 
and when we know that he is at present bray upon a di otionaryo f 
modem geography, a universal atlas, and a dtttiomfiy of bis tq & csl 
geography, our only wonder is that honould find time forth* com¬ 
pilation of the Amfo gdograpbique. This thirteenth.YQlfim# is 
done with the same care aud exactness as the preceding ones; 
biographical and ethnological notices, description, translations, 
bibliographical details—everything is complete. Many readers will 
turn with special interest to the account of tbe projected sub¬ 
marine tunnel between France and England, a work which M. de 
Saint-Martin regards as very problematical on account of the nature 
of the soil through which the tunnel must rum Until geologists 
have thoroughly done their work in determining the wr aefo r 
tbe ground, the success of the undertaking cannot be ngetded as 
mure than hypothetically possible. 

We take up M. de Fonvielle’s interesting monograph* with Ml 
assurance that on thesuhjectof balloonsandaanslimvigatiaawwPmfeld 
uot liave a better guide. His work ia a compendium of ttoapBSfo of 
that branch of science to which he devotes all hie energies. It 


begins with Montgolfier, aud ends with the catastrophe fif tho 
“ Univera ’ a little while ego. The wars of tike first FraaohBevolu- 
tion and the last siege of Paris by the Germans have gi veto* flash 
impulse to tho construction and use of balloons j nor is it possible 
to deny that science has made important strides in that pftr- 
liculor direction. M. de Eonviolle explains succinctly yghat has 
been hitherto accomplished. He points out the obstinates which 
ore still to be overcome, and he is sanguine of ultimate success* 

The history of tbe Homan Catholic Church in Rossi*is so tiltie 
known to most readers that Father LescceuFa two substantia) 
volumes will have nil tlue interest of novelty, They describe a 
state of things with which Englund has nothing to do» and time 
interest of which seems confined to the Slavonic rsca.f Rut still 
all students of Church history may wish io know at tenet 
the leading events in the relations between the Omits and tbe 
Papacy, and secular politics are largely affected by the dealings 
of thu Court of St. Petersburg with its Homan Catholic Sub¬ 
jects. In spite of tho express declaration of Catharine XI*, 
the system of persecution exercised in Russia against tbs Latin 
Christians began with the partition of Poland; interrupted for 
a short time under tho reigns of Paul I. and Alexander I., 
it recommenced more acti\ely than over when Nicholas ascended 
tho throne, and has uot yet lost any of its severity. Father Lcs- 
ctt’ur’s book is nominally only a second edition; but be has so 
completely recast his original work, and added so many fresh 
details, tllat it may bo looked upon as really a new production; 
and the recent episode of the Franco-Uennan war has enabled the 
learned Grutoriun to draw a suggestive parallel between the dis- 
inembemient of Poland and that of Franco. Hie history is sub¬ 
divided into four books, as follows:—l. The condition of the Latin 
Church in Russia from the reign of Catharine II. to the year i860. 
2. Preliminaries and details of the insurrection of K 863 jits fatal 
consequences, ending with tho diplomatic rapture betwomRmneend 
St. Petersburg in 1866. 3. Narrative of the religious persuasions 

from tho year 1806 to the present time* 4. GoarijteratiQna on the 
state and relative importance of tbe two communities. Father 
Leaeoaur is of opinion that tbe Russian Government waft be 
compelled at no distant period to withdraw the support at now 
gives to the Greek Church, originally established by Ester the 
Great, and that such a measure must inevitably end in thexora of 
the Photian schism. The second volume emln with a fow jtifces 
and a good table of contents. 

M. F. Sauvagu was not much known beyond the Ikaite of the 
proviuce of l^anguedoc, whero he represented tbe Uulvenltiy of 
France as Professor of Jjatiu literature; be cextiaiuly deserved the 
reputation for which ho never was eager t» and which bee so 
often been granted to prettuitious end vulgar writeM). We aro 
told in the pretace, signed with the name Roschaoh, that M. Sauvego 
was equally distinguished as a teacher and ae a brilliant talker; he 
has loft at I'oulouae an impression which his friends will not 
readily forget, and the volume of detached thoughts now pub¬ 
lished' may certainly make us regret that the author did not cere 
more for the judgment of posterity. The great snare of moralists 
who adopt the style of apophthegms is affectation, and a constant 
seeking after paint; M. Bauvagu generally keeps clear of this 
danger, and hjs remarks are both ingenious and simple. After 
some of them we find, by way of commentary, parallel extracts 
from La Rochefoucauld, Juubsrt, Chateaubriand, Mute. Swetqhine, 
Alfred do Musset, aud other writers, both ancient and modem. 

M. Saiute-iieuvo's admirers seam bent upon publishing every 
scrap of paper left by him, Rood, had, or indifferaot. We cannot 
help thinking this a mistake, and we doubt whether such indis¬ 
criminate editing wifi add to tho reputation of the eminent critic. 
The Lvittes it la princvsSi‘ f notwithstanding a fow curious auto¬ 
biographical details, might have been left m msQuaeript; and it 
is not to be expected that tho majority of readers wfU foal much 
Mfmpathy for a man who was constantly harping uptwltyl physical 
mtirmities^ and venting his spite against those who .$$ not ahoro 
his freo-tlunking views. The jftremitrt fttmfrs would tmt; have 
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been deemed worth printing had they not been the early produo- 
tions of one who ia justly considered the jourualiat par excelimeo: 
end we may eay the same of iho Chrmiqws jwrmmnes*, recently 
collected by M. Jules Trouhat. It appears that, during the years 
*843-5, Sainte-Beuve contributed to the Revue suisse, pub¬ 

lished at Lausanne under the editorship of M. Juste Olivier, the 
articles now reprinted in the volume before us j they are merely a 
series of sketches written offhand, in which the*French litera¬ 
ture of the day is criticized with a freedom which would have 
been impossible if the feuilletonist# had not intended them for 
Swiss readers. The Camerrf, expressly intended by him for publi¬ 
cation, and originally intended to appear in 1868 under the 
name of M. Jules Troubat, is still move objectionable on account of 
the cynicism of some of the passages, and the spiteful wav in which 
the writer treats men whom he had formerly praised, and of whoso 
friendship he professed to be so proud. A few allusions which we , 
notice hero and there will be hardly understood by roaders who 
are not quite an courant of Parisian* gossip \ some othors are so 
trite and so generally known that we wonder they were thought 
worth preserving —for instance, M. de Talleyrand s witty remark 
on ML de Sdmonville’s u three consciences." 

The French press still teems with works on Germany, and 
especially on the political system of Prince Bismarck. When a 
volume Appears with the title chosen bv M. Victor de Siiint-Uenist, 
we know before opening it what we are to expect. Seventy years 
ago the " hereditary enemy " would have been “ Pitt et Cobourg”; 
now he is Oobourg, or rather Bismarck. Far bo it from us to say 
that M. do Saint-Gems is merely a rabid pamphleteer, and that 
his scheme for a readjustment of the map of Europe is a utopian 
idea which cannot be realized. Such productions at any rate 
show that tho wound inflicted upon France six years ago still 
bleeds, and that the disaster of Sedan will not easily bo for- j 
gotten*. 

We have received an interesting volume on the Bruin and 
its Functions, by Hr. Luys.§ After having for a considerable 
'rime lectured at one of the chief Paris hospitals, I10 now introduces 
the non-scientific public to his researches. Anatomical details 
naturally come first, and the second part of the work is devoted 
to physiological particulars. Dr. Luys reasons wi f h the clearness, 
but also with the exclusiveness, of a physicist. The supreme, con¬ 
tempt with which he refers to speculative philosophy is character¬ 
istic of a school who take 110 cognizance of wJv>t. is beyond tho 
world of sense, and who, notwithstanding their boosted liberalism, 
are as violently prejudiced us the staunchest champions of the 
Papacy. 

There seems to be dissension in tho Positivist camp. M. 
Auguste Comte’s followers are not at unity with themselves, and 
tho worship of humanity, simple as it may appear, is susceptible of 
being variously interpreted. Much, at least, is the impression we 
have derived from the perusal of M. Andrrf Poey’s book ||, one of 
the most amusing specimens of conceit and scientific bombast we 
have met with for a long time, M. Pciey assumes that we arc 
anxious to know his qualifications for discoursing about sociology, 
sociocracy, mesology, uud psychophysics. We cannot sav that we 
feel any eagerness on tho subject, but his biography is given with 
such a flourish of trumpets that it is certainly amusing j never was 
the worship of humanity more thoroughly illustrated. Tho book 
treats of Positivism in its general applications to tho several 
branches of human knowledge, and forms the introduction to a 
series of special treatises announced as being in preparation. 

Professor von Hartmann’s book 51 is a curiosity. Attacking with 
equal energy Catholicism and the different schools of l Totes tan t- 
ism, it assumes, on tho other hand, in opposition to modern 
materialists, that religion is necessary, and it proclaims the advent 
of a system based upon a fusion of Hinduism with tho Judmo- 
Ohristian element taken in its purity. 

The three works we have just mentioned all express certain 
tendencies of modern science. Must we conclude that empiricism 
reigns supreme, and that no one protests in favour of the good old 
doctrines of Descartes, Leibnitz, and Maine do Biran r 1 A refer¬ 
ence to M. Charles SeereStan’s article in the Anvil number 
of the BibliotJ^que. uuiversellc** will show that such is not the 
caso } and from the able way in which the preliminary conditions 
of the inquiry are set down we may hope to see, when tho work 
is finished, a complete refutation of those unpleasant theories which 
have rendered so famous the names of MM. Auguste Comte and 
Littrd. The same number of the JSibliothique gnes us an interest¬ 
ing paper on the points of contact between science and tL>o arts, 
suggested by the recent lacustrine discoveries in Switzerland. The 
fourth port of ML de Montalembert’s description of Spain may also 
be quoted as one of the most important articles in this number. 

Fiction and poetry are not strikingly represented iust now. The 
four tales published together in M. George Hand's new volumo 
are merely trifles which appeared long ago cib tho feuiUetons 
of a daily papcr.tt M. Cluuupfleury’s realistic novel is 

• Ckroniquet parisiennes. I»sr C.-A. Saintc-Beave. Paris : Ldvy. 
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twenty years old*} and although M. Andrd Thanrlet’s 
pretty tale is of more recent date t* it stall cannot be 
said to be intdit. M. Emile Zolas satire against the Second 
Empire comes to an end in the volume entitled Son Excel- 
lenm Eugene Rougon.\ It would bq idle to deny the vigour 
with which some of the scenes are written, and the 
ness of the descriptions given of French Bociety under the reign \ ? 
of Napoleon III.; but the impression left is a disagreeable one, and, 
much as the late Emperor doaervos to be blamed for the vidoiia 
moral tendencies of his system of rule, we should not forget that 
the state of things portrayed by M. Zola existed long before the 
coup d'etat.* 

Military novels are very fashionable just now. Last month we 
had to notice two pleasant ones by Mhie. de Chandeneux; wo 
would now recommend as entertaining companions, M. Salidres’s 
artilleryman §, and M. A. Ffevde’s sergeant.il 'The scene of the 
second tale is laid in La VondiSe during the Royalist insurrection, 
and the author has grouped with much vigour and descriptive power 
a few episodes around the well-known names of La Rochojaquoleio 
and Lcacure, Carrier and Westemuum. 

M. Gustave Nadaud and M. Pierre Dupont have certainly 
managed to rival Btintnger ns chamonnicrs, and the former especi¬ 
ally ia in his peculiar lino a model of wit and of originality.51 We 
need scarcely say that all the pieces of M. Nadaud’s collection 
are not fit for general reading, but his satires are amongst the beet 
specimens of the true esprit ffaulois, and in the two volumes before 
us there are lyrics to suit every taste. It is impossible to imagine 
that M. Nadaud will ever rise Higher than the famous Pandore t h is 
masterpiece; but the small poem entitled Renctionnaire is a capital 
instance of political joking, and if any one affirms that the author 
is the leading song-writer of contemporary France, we shall ex,- 
claim, quoting M. Nadaud’s own words, “ Brigadier, vous aver 
raison I" _ 

* Monsieur de Beisdhycer. Par Champflenry. Paris: Charpentier. 

t La fortune dAngcle. Pur Andrtf Then riot. Purls: Charpentier. 

X Son Excellence Eugene ltougon. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 

§ Lea tuircr.s fantastiqnca de Partillier Baruch. Par A. Salifer®. Paris: 
Plon. 

|1 I.e serpent d'Armaynuc. Le Rcssuscitc. Par A."*Fievtfe. Foils: 
Plon. 

5| Chansons nouvcllcs, chansons iiuUUtes. Par G. Nadaud. Paris: Plon. 
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RETURN OF THE VRltfCE OF WAUCS. 

fpHE accidents and disappointments of linman life arc so 
JL many and so great that it is seldom that anything wliicJi 
man proposes is carried oat with such unbroken success as 
that which has throughout accompanied the long journey 
of the PttiNCE. Ho lias returned after seven months* 
absoucp on the day and almost at the hour when ho was 
expected, having beenahlo to fulfil without variation almost 
► every item of the programmo with which ho started, and 
having added a visit to Madrid. On his arrival at Ports¬ 
mouth on Thursday ho remarked, in reply to an address 
from the Corporation, that what had especially struck him 
in his progress thr ough tho distant possessions of the 
y LVuffin was that lie found everywhere the same reign of 
ho was accustomed to witness at homo. This 
is it reipark which might have occurred to any traveller, 
but which is peculiarly appropriate when coming from the 
lips of tho Heir to the Tyrone. Wherever ho lias trod on 
belonging to tho English Crown he has found 
laW, order, good will, and loyalty; and in these days 
of jealousy and disturbance it is much that this can 
be said. It deserves also to bo noticed that not 
only was the Prince always punctual to his appointments, 
always ready to do everything he was asked to do, and 
iilwuys pleased with what ho saw and with what was done 
for him, but thoso whoso business it was to prepare for his 
coming, and to carry orit the complicated arrangements 
for bin journey and for his reception aL tho different stages 
of, his travels, discharged their duties with uniform zeal 
and efficiency. Ilia safe return to his home lias been the 
subject of unaffected popular rejoicing, and tho meet¬ 
ing between the* Prince and the Princess has appealed 
with unusual force to the hearts of thousands. There 
is a universal impression that it was a very good 
thing that tho Prince should go to India, a very 
happy thing that bo lias returned safe and well, and a 
most satisfactory thing that he has played a difficult part 
with marked success. Ho has done a piece of important 
business for the benefit of the nation, and the nation is 
naturally grateful to him for having dono it well. The 
present is taken as an earnest of the future, and the Prince 
has not only been going through u most instructive pre¬ 
paration for the station to which, in the natural order of 
thitigs, he will one day he called, but ho has displayed 
qualities which inspire tho belief that this greut op¬ 
portunity has not boon lost on him, and that ho will 
always be willing to do his best. Ho has what iu 
his position is tho immense merit of being ready to 
work. Tho Queen is^pno of the most industrious 
women in the country, and goes through business of 
the most varied kinds to the utmost limit that her 
■ health will permit. The business tho Prince lias to go 
^through at present is necessarily of a different kind from 
"that which occupies the attention of a reigning sovereign. 
But to many persons it would be even more repulsive and 
wearisome. It is very hard work going to one placo 
- after another, saying tho right thing to men of every 
. \ Class, creed, and nation, having every meal turned into 
a banquet, and every hour bespoken. To go through 
this labour cheerfully and m a matter of course, and 
/without any appearance of "thinking that thorn is any¬ 
thing to bear, is a sign of many virtues of body, mind, 
and oharaoter. * Even a thing so seemingly slight as to 
show himself* *t the Opera an hour or two alter his arrival 
marks in tho PRiTSCE a readtaap to thinly of the vistas of 


others rather than his own comfort, which ought npt 
indeed to be exaggerated into a wonderful act of '.virtue, 
but deserves recognition as a proof Of tho ardour with 
which tho Prince discharges the duties which he believes 
aro imposed on him by his birth. 

At tho very hour of his arrival in London tlu^Qouse of 
Commons was engaged in a discussion which .Spust have 
some interest for him. The Opposition was calling atten¬ 
tion to tho terms of tho Proclamation b^whfetytta QuMnir 
has assumed her new title. This, it may be fairly Said,-.is v 
tho proper mode of describing what was going on. While 
the Royal Titles Bill was in Committee, Sir StaFFOUP 
Noktiicote observed that, whereas tho intention of tee 
Government was to limit the operation of the new title by „ 
tho form of the Proclamation, tho Opposition would be at 
liberty to call attention to tho Proclamation if they did not 
consider that it fuliillcd the declared intention of "its 
anthers. Tho Opposition thought that it failed in many 
ways to do what it had been promised it should do, and 
they therefore called attention to it. lint, to call attention 
to it on the ground that it did not carry out what tho 
Government had undertaken that it should carry out was 
to say that this Government had not made good its promises. 

If fin's was what was meant, then, as Mr. Disbaem re¬ 
marked, a charge was brought against the Government 
which, if it could be sustained, would show them to bo 
unworthy of tho confidence of Parliament. This was not 
the issue which any one really wished to raise, or thought 
could bo properly raised. It wa.i only in obedience to 
Parliamentary forms that a very proper criticism on tho 
terms of a public instrument was transmuted into a pro¬ 
posal for a vote of censure. All tho virtuous indignation 
of tho Ministry, all the denunciation of unavailing party 
spite in which it amused ono Conservative speaker after 
another to indulge, had no real meaning. There was only 
a sham party light, and all the firing was with blank cart¬ 
ridges. The Opposition was merely accepting the invita¬ 
tion of Sir Stafford Northcote, and calling attention to 
the Proclamation, and every 011c knew that this was oli 
that was meant. Whether it was worth while to raise a 
discussion, in itself unobjectionable, when it had to bo 
raised in so very inconvenient and misleading a form, was 
a question which it no doubt gave tho lenders of 
the Opposition much trouble to answer. Iter various 
reasons, among which the necessity of consulting the 
wishes of their supporters may probably bo numbered, 
they decided that, even at this cost, it was better 
to call attention to tho Proclamation in this way 
than to pass it by altogether. Having come to this 
decision, t hey weru bound to make tho best of a veiy un¬ 
comfortable position and to avoid all appearance of dis¬ 
agreement. Lord Hart 1 no ton very properly repudiated 
the insidious compliments that were paid him on his sup¬ 
posed reluctance to support the motion of Sir IIenBy 
James, But it was impossible that he and thoso who are . 
accustomed to act with him should not have regretted that 
tho party should be driven into a course which so extra¬ 
ordinary a conjunction of independent members as Mr. 
Butt, Dr. Kenealy, and Sir Robert Pekl could agrpe in 
denouncing as factious. * . 

As was to bo anticipated, the Opposition bad little to add 
to the criticism of Lord Selborsm. unless it was tbe dis¬ 
covery of Sir Henut J a Mies that the new title must bo 
introduced into every patent. The facts are reaUy as 
simple ob possible. The Ministry offered again and again 
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1o localize the title anrl confine it to India. They have not 
so localized it, and it is not con lined to India. They either 
could uot or would not framo the Proclamation so that 
this promised object should bo attained. On the other 
hand, they undertook that the use of the new title should 
bo kept ns much us possible out of the United Kingdom, 
and they have done much to prevent it from being used 
hero. They promised more than they have fulfilled, but 
they have fulfilled a substantial part of what they promised. 
They used rash langimiro, and could not make their rash 
lungnago good. Mr. ll.utnv in vain tried to show that they 
had carried ont their contract to the letter, and ho had to 
report to much uncomfortable special pleading in order to 
make out a case. Mr. Disraeli, in a larger and bolder 
spirit, said that Ministers were not to bo tied down to the 
letter of particular phrases used in tho hurry and freedom of 
debate. This was really to yield the main point on which 
tho Opposition insisted. Phrases which seemed to give 
pledges that have unt been fulfilled were used by leading 
Ministerial speakers, ami the excuse now given, which 
to somo extent may be accepted, is that they were 
used in the course of conversation, and not as solemn 
assurances of wlkit would practically be done. Tho 
Opposition has protested against tho indiscreet uso of 
such phrases, and this, ns Sir William Hakcol’Ai observed, 
is their final protest. The controversy as to the title of 
Empress is now at rest. Tho tjui'i'N is Empress of India, 
and she is not to he e:dl»*d Empress hero more than is una¬ 
voidable. I tow far it mil in real life be avoided depends not 
on tho terms of tho Proclamation, but on the guidance of 
the Government and the unfailing good sense of the Royal 
Family. The painful episode of Mr. Lowe's indiscretion 
had at least the salutary effect of dispelling the illusion 
that tho Queen personally had any thirst lor a grander 
name; and the Pkimt’s long journey, his reception at every 
point- of his progress, and the warmth of his welcome home 
may be relied on, among other things, to ha.o fortified his 
conviction that there is nothing greater oc V ■ ter on earth 
than to bo King oi* England. 


RUSSIAN POLICY IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

M il. ILMLLIE COCHRANE was frilly justified in 
bringing the question of the Russian advances in 
Central Asia be loro the House of Common:.. There is a 
general consent in the conclusion that nothing can ho done 
at present; but the attention of Parliament may properly 
bo called from time to time to events which may probably 
hereafter lead to serious complications. There are two 
classes of alarmists on tho subject; and tho more reaFomiblo 
of tho two justifies its fears by plausible argument and 
respectable authority. Sir IJ. i Lay i ;lock apprehends a col¬ 
lision with Russia within live years ; and perhaps othoi 
adherents of the same school of Oriental polities may think 
the? danger still moio immediate. On the other side are 
tiifiid and sensitive optimists who fear that Russia, though 
otherwise harmless, may bo irretrievably offended by the 
expression in or out of Parliament of any suspicion on the 
part of England of ambit ions di signs. The most un- 
ambitions of Governments, though it is incapable of 
cherishing designs of territorial aggrandizement, may 
perhaps invade India in ivscnimont of an unjust suspicion. 
Tho Timr,t especially deprecates with nervous anxiety 
any mention in speech or writing of precautions against 
tho Russian advance towards the frontiers of India. 
It might bo supposed, from tho flurried warnings agiund. 
indiscreet apprehension, that Iho policy of Russia towards 
Kashgar, Afghanistan, or Persia would bo altered fo 
punish Mr. Baillik Cochrane lor his interference. Tim 
Russian journals aro not restrained by tho scruples which 
aro urged on tho attention of the House of Commons. 
Ollicial and non-official writers vio with each other in 
taunts and menaces towards tho Power against which, ac¬ 
cording to their represented ions, every movement in Central 
Asia is designed. The Russian Government has repeatedly 
acknowledged tho propriety of tho vigilant observation 
which has boon suggested by recent conquests, Threo or 
four yours ago Prince Goutchakoff concurred with Lord 
Granville in the definition of a boundary which was to 
separato t,ho respective dependencies of Russia and 
England. It is difficult to understand how Mr. Disraeli 
can have stated that tho project of a neutral zone 
between the Empires had never been entertained. Ho 
probably repudiated the phrase without intending to 


deny iho fact which it expressed. Lord Clarendon 
ancl his immediate successor had always spoken of 
intermediate) territory as a neutral zone. If the alarmists 
who aro frightened at a hint of alarm aro justified in their 
dread of discussion, statesmen in England and India who 
have watched Russian policy for many years must have 
been systematically and unanimously in the wrong. » 

It would be both unreasonable and useless to blame the vki 
Russians for their successive annexations of Bokhara* 
Khiva, ami Khokand. In some cases the Government has 
declared beforehand, proliably in good faith, that the suc¬ 
cess of an expedition against turbulent barbarians would 
nut result in tho permanent occupation of their territory. 

If then; bad been occasion to givo diplomatic utterance to 
iho intentions of Indian Vicoroys and the Ministers from 
whom they received instructions, guarantees for tho inde¬ 
pendence of many States which have ultimately beon ab¬ 
sorbed might probably remain on record. After tho Afghan 
war it. was not intended to annex Scinde; aud in the first 
Sikli war the conquest of the Punjab was not foreseen. Tho 
Emperor of Russia lias more than once condescended to state 
to English diplomatists that his generals in Central Asia* 
habitually exceed their instructions. It has not appeared 
that their unauthorized aggressions have been punished, 
nor is it certain that, they have ever deserved censure. The 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan has often found 
that the only efieetivo mode of maintaining order in an 
adjacent country is to seize and administer the government. 

Tlic tribes which lie has from time to tirao punished and 
subdued aro predatory, cruel, and \mtrustworthy. Any 
settled government must in tho,so regions he a gTcat im¬ 
provement ou a state of society which is perhaps the worst 
existing in tho world. Under Russian dominion increased 
prosperity will follow tho compulsory establishment of 
peace and ordo*\ Some parts of Central Asia wcr<A;ooce 
comparatively civilized, and, under Russian administration, 
they may possibly flourish again. A Russian general, 

| u hiitever may bo his faults, is a juster and more 
| honest ruler than a Khan of Khiva or Khokand. 
i He might perhaps not compare so favourably with 
, the remarkable chief who lias formed a kingdom for 
himself in Eastern Turkestan. Mr. Eousytk may have 
been justified in tho assertion that, if tho dominions of 
Y a room J>i;v were conquered by Russia, it would not ho tho 
business of England to interfere; but it was porlmps un- 
! necessary to forebode an event which, though it may be 
inevitable, cannot bo contemplated with satisfaction. Mr. 
Die'Kakt.i's impression that Mr. Forsyth had anticipated 
the conquest of Kmdigar with pleasure was not unnatural. 

Tho absence of mural disapprobation is compatible with 
an entire want of active sympathy. As long as Russia is 
sufficiently employed in reducing Central Asia to sub¬ 
jection, there is little fear of intcrlerencc with India. Tho 
most injurious among tho immediate consequences of tho 
cxleiLiion of Russian dominion is tho exclusion of English 
commerce from regions to which it might otherwise pene- 
I rate ; but it is impracticable to fight for the retention of 
lnurkeLs which indeed uro not extraordinarily valuable. 
When Central Asia is finally subdued and pacified, Russian 
generals will hope for more attractive and profitable occu¬ 
pation. A share in tho possession of India will appear to 
them a natural reward for their labours, unless indeed 
Western China should seem to offer an easier prey. All 
military authorities agree in the opinion that, lor the pre¬ 
sent, India could not- ho invaded from tile North with any 
prospect of success. On tho North-East tho passes which 
were traversed by the mission to Kashgar would not admit 
of the passage of an army. In the defiles of Afghanistan 
it is hoped that the natives wqjild aid tho defence, and 
probably the most formidable lino of advance would bo 
lrom the West. It is evident that tho enemy would be 
encountered to tho greatest advantage at a distance from 
his resources and iu the neighbourhood of India. The ex- 
; act lino of defence to be selected must bo determined on 
purely military considerations. Sir George Campbell, and 
others who think the danger of invasion remote, neverthe¬ 
less expect that it may occur at some future time. There 
are many reasons for not guarding against it prematurely, 
it is not dcsirablo to take an active part in the domestic 
politics or intrigues of Afghanistan, or to guarantee the 
existence of any ruler or dynasty. Jbord Lawrence ahd 
Lord Mayo prudently contented themselves with the esta¬ 
blishment of friendly relations with the reigning chief, 
being well aware that Ha death may probably cause a war 
of suefeession. . 
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Mr. Disrabu retrieved as far os possible the credit fer 
prudence which he had risked by an idle phrase of rhetoric 
is the debate,on the Royal Titles Bill. It is impossible to 
collect from his later expressions whether he concurs with 
Sir G. Campbell or with Sir Henry Rawlinson. In diplo- 
f malic interviews with Russian Ambassadors ho may possi bly 
■<', be more explicit. A free country with a Parliament ami 
press absolutely unrestrained lifts the disadvantage of being 
overheard when it engages in discussions on foreign affairs. 
A responsible Minister has no business to think aloud, and 
Foreign Secretaries can seldom bo accused of forgetting 
the reserve belonging to their office. Russian politicians 
sometimes commit tho grave mistake of atteudingto colour¬ 
less official generalities rather than to the utterances of 
national feeling. Those among them who care to under¬ 
stand English public opinion have ample means of knowing 
tho determination of the country to maintain its power in 
India by more efficacious methods than the invention of 
newfangled titles. It is for the purpose of reminding 
those whom*it may concern of the resolution of England 
that conversations such us that which was commenced by 
Mr. Baillxe Cochrane arc occasionally useful. Jt is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Sir G. Cam hi eld can have seriously in¬ 
ferred from Mr. Disraeli's random phrases that the Indian 
Government was about to enter on. an ambitious or aggrea- 
sivo policy. Of all orators in high political position, Mr. 
Disraeli is the least liable to literal interpretation of 
words which are seldom carefully considered. The same 
purpose which was served by Peel's elaborate circumlocu¬ 
tion is attained by Mr. Disraeli’s simpler method of 
saying anything which may at the moment seem to 
promote his immediato object. Ilia defiance of Russia 
meant as little ns his celebrated declamation about those 
Straits of Malacca which have never troubled his repose 
before or since the time when they were suddenly appro¬ 
priated to tho purposes of the general election. A care¬ 
less speaker is not necessarily a thoughtless or improvident 
statesman. Sir G. Cambhem/s suspicions of a change of 
policy seem to have been strengthened by the selection of 
Sir Lewis Belli to accompany the new Viceroy to Simla. 
No Indian official is better acquainted with tho politics of 
the tribes and nations between tho Indian frontier and the 
Red Sea; but Sir Lewis Bkll\ is at present engaged in 
administering tho affairs of lbijpootaua, and it has not boen 
announced that ho is likely to resign his post. There is 
no occasion to be immediately frightened by Russian 
policy, and there is still less reason for bring frightened at 
last week’s debate. 


EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 

fJTHE scheme of the Khedive for the consolidation of his 
X debt has at last been published, and a very curious 
scheme it is. The Khedive is almost, if not quite, an in¬ 
dependent sovereign, and lie likes to taste the sweets of 
the sovereignty ho enjoys, and does not hesitate to deal 
with the rights of other people in a princely and free¬ 
handed manner. Ho bastinadoes his English creditors, 
and smiles on bis French and native creditors in a grand 
Oriental style. It is the will of God and Ismail that there 
shall be a consolidated debt of 91,000,000!., and this there¬ 
fore is the figure. Tho present funded debt of Egypt 
amounts to 54,7931000!., and to this amount, therefore, 
36,207,000!. are added by a stroke of the pen. The existing 
bondholders iuftbr s ia the first place, by having this enormous 
addition made to tho total; in the noxt place, by having 
all their special securities token from thorn; and, lastly, 
by having the dato at which, their capital is to bo repaid 
postponed to a very distant day. A sinking fund is pro¬ 
vided, which it is caloulated will pay off tho 91 millions 
in 65 years. * A portion of the existing debt, amounting 
to somewhat less than five millions, ought, according 
to tho engagements under which it was borrowed, to be 
paid off in five years from the present time, while the 
balk of tho remainder is not repayable until 1903. Mr. 
Gave proposed that the small part of the debt repayable 
at an eany date should be left altogether out of any scheme 
of consolidation, and should be paid off when due iu cash. 
The present scheme treats the holders of these special 
bond* in a much ruder manner. Instead of receiving tho 
bonds of the new consolidated debt at par, they are to 
receive them pt and they will thus add a bonus of one- 

nineteenth to their capital, which is a very small oonso- 
^ ktioa to them for the postponement of repayment One 

1 ' • 


fraction of this special short-dated portion of the existing 
debt, known as the Moasiapha Loan of 1867, WftS.bOiv 
rowed at nine per cent., and tho holders of this loan are to 
have an extra quantity of new bouds given them to 
compensate them for tho reduction of interest front 
nine to seven per cent. The capital represented by this 
difference of interest is In be reckoned as if now duo, and 
then 70 per cout. of tho amount is to be paid by tho issue 
of bonds of the now consolidated debt. Although tho terms 
used by the Khedive are not perfectly clear, it is probable 
that this moans that the difference between seven and nine 
per cent, is to be reckoned lor the five years which are to 
elapse before the date is vouched at which it was promised 
that the bond should be paid off. and then a new bond shall 
be given for 70 per cent, of the amount. Thus a holder 
of a bond for 1,000/. would in five years receive too!, more 
at nine than at seven per cent*., and he will therefore receive 
a now bond fur 70/. ou account, of tho difference of interest, 
besides what he receives for his capital in bonds issued at 95. 
The tot4il amount of the now consolidated debt issued by way 
ot compensation to the holders of tho short-dated loans of 
1864, 1865, and 1807, will be about 320,000Z.; and if this 
is deducted from the 36,207,000/. which is to be added to 
the total existing debt, there will remain 35,887,000!., 
which is left for the settlement of the Hosting debt and for 
what may be decorously termed the margin of* the new 
operation. 

When Mr. Cave was iu Egypt? the Khedive stated his 
floating capital to be at least 21,243,000!. Deducing this 
amount from 35,887,000!. there will remain 14,644,000/., 
or in round figures fourteen and a half millions ster. 
ling. These fourteen and a half millions arc the poetical 
feature iu the scheme. No one, from reading the 
Khedive’s decree, can form the remotest notion what 
is to become of them. We only learn that a portion 
of them is to be devoted to compensating tho holders 
of tho floating debt for the loss they will sustain by 
! reason of tho difference between the interest at seven per 
cent., which they will henceforth receive, and the rate at 
which tho advances were actually made. How much is to 
be paid on thin head, and what is the real amount of the 
floating debt, are facts completely shrouded in darkness. 
It is probable, or rather certain, that the amount 
of the floating debt is considerably in excess of 
tho twenty-one millions of which Mr. Cave was in¬ 
formed. Bart of tho fourteen and a half millions will bo 
devoted to tho repayment of this extra capital, arid another 
pari to compensation for the reduction of interest on tho 
floating debt generally. Further, the Khedive may be 
trusted to have reserved for himself a share not incom¬ 
mensurate with his princely views. Mr. Cave, in his cal¬ 
culations, thought that a million sterling must be added 
for tho Abyssinian war-/but tho Abj'ssmiau war is even 
now not concluded, and the Khedive would naturally like 
to have a little ready money to start with on bis new career 
of virtue, besides being able to pay for Lis little war and 
other casual expenses. Then great financiers do not go 
through all the trouble of helping tho Khedive to frame a 
I scheme without some reward for their trouble. Tho four¬ 
teen and a half millions will therefore soon melt away, and 
as tho existing bondholders will never know what becomes 
of the amount, their best hope is that tho framers 
of tho scheme have treated themselves with sufficient 
liberality, und Unit the floating debt will bo really 
cleared off by tho issue of tho new stock. At the same 
time they will now understand the meaning of tho tele¬ 
grams which have lately reached England to the ©fleet that 
the Khedive 1 ms lately been working cordially with the 
French financiers. They, as the great holders of the float¬ 
ing debt, have been bargaining with the*l£iumvB as to the 
extent of the more ornamental and poetical part of the new 
issue. He has been looking out for himself; and the end 
of the discussion is that it is the will of Heaven that 
fourteen and a half millions should bo tackcu on to tho 
issue, and that tho outer world should have 110 information 
as to the mode of its distribution. 

If tho floating debt is really extinguished, the Khedive 
well started, and the framers of the scheme mado reason¬ 
ably happy by tho new issue, then the bandk .Mere will 
wish to know whether the promised interest and sinking 
fund can ho paid for the future, and, if it can, whether it 
will be paid. The total aunnal charge is 6,443,600!.; bub 
from this is to'be deducted the sum of 684,11 i!., which the 
Daira is to contribute, and Mr. Gays stated in his Report 
that the Daira could well bear such a charge. The net sum to 
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be provided annually is 5,759,189?. Tim sonnies of revenue 
.row -which this sum is to bo derived are set oat in 
detail, and wo learn how much is to conrio from 'each 
source. The total is 30,000?. more than is needed, which 
*■.; very convenient; and it most be owned that tho Khedive 
in very fortunate to possess distinct sources of revenue tho 
value‘of which ho knows to a fraction, and which, when 
the whole debt has been fixed after prolonged bargaining 
at an arbitrary tig are, give precisely tho right amount to 
moot the current charges. Mr. Cave showed, with some 
hesitation, that the revenue of the country would suffice 
to provide 4,700,000 l. t which was the amount of t he aumial 
charge payable under his scheme. The revenue has now 
to meet almost exactly a million more, but shll it can bear 
it. A revenue that could not bear an extra odd million of 
cliurgo would not be the sort of revenue tho Khedive would 
like to have in his country. The opera lieu of tho Munka- 
balah is to cease, aud although this will prevent a great 
reduction in the revenue hereafter, it will cause a diminu¬ 
tion of a million and a half of curreut receipts. Apart 
from tho Moukuhalah receipts, 31 r. Cave estimated tho 
revenue at nine millions, and tho expenses of the 
Khedive, if lie would consent to go upon a short al¬ 
lowance and keep to it, at four millions. With the 
balance of five millions, the Khedive, in his airy 
way, orders live millions and tlnvi'-quarters to be 
paid. Bondholders would he more I ban sanguine who 
expected the full interest* on the new debt to he regularly 
paid, ami they would probably be quite content if they 
were sure that six or even five per cent, wonhl be paid 
regularly instead of the seven promised. If Mr. Cave's 
figures are to ho taken as tolerably accurate, if the revenue 
is a real revenue and the taxes have not been augmented by 
extortion beyond what, the people can bear, and if the 
Khedive will keep within bis limit of four millions, which 
includes liis payment to the English Government and tho 
tribute to tho Porte, the bondholders, even now that the 
total of the debt lias been swollen to ninety one millions, 
ought to gut five per cent. Will they gut it. Y i cannot, be* 
said that the Khedive lias not taken some pivc.iui ions on 
their behalf. lie is to appoint a Commission of cutupM>*ut 
foreigners, to whom all the assigned revenues will be paid, 
and tho head collectors of these brunches of revenue are. 
to receive their quittances solely from the new Cimimis- 
MOUers, This offer* no safeguard against the various col lee- 
tors of taxes stopping a portion of what they collect oil 
its way to the Tivusury ; but it does ensure that the sums 
acknowledged to have been collected .shall be appropriated 
for the benefit of the bondholders. The bondholders would 
thereforehavesomething definite to look to for their in forest, 
if they could only be sure that the Khldjvk hud done once 
for all with borrowing. Put there is enough to make them 
unhappy in the concluding paragraphs of the Knimiwfs 
decree. In the first, place, under circumstances of great 
urgency, tho Khedive is to bo allowed to make exceptional 
loans, although without encroaching on the assigned 
revenues, provided that the Commissioners assent to his 
doing so. What would happen if they refused their assent 
can only be guessed ; but it is obvious that, if the Com¬ 
missioners could forbid his borrowing under very urgent, 
circumstances, they would really dictate the policy lie should 
pursue at every serious crisis, and tho Khedive has re¬ 
peatedly declared that lie will not allow any one to dictate 
what his policy shall be. In tho next place, the Khedive, 
for his current needs, is t.o have a banking account which 
ho may overdraw fo tho extent of two millions sterling iu 
the year. These two provisions certainly open new vistas 
of a frosh floating debt, and are enough to inspire tho 
bondholders with grave apprehension. i’rubably the 
Khedive has wished, while providing as for as practicable 
for his own convenience, to givo his various creditors as 
much as he saw his way to giving them, lint tho result 
for the holders of tho existing funded debt is very far from 
satisfactory. 


BARRISTERS AN 1 ) CLIENTS. 

R. NORWOOD’S Bill for rendering barristers liable 
to actions for negligence will probably be the subject 
of an annual motion. When tho measure is next intro¬ 
duced ii will be judicious to alter its title. It is irritating 
to any class which may at any timo bo threatened with 
hostile legislation to receive an ironical assurance that the 
*. proposed change is designed fbr its benefit. Mr. Nor, wool 


has, probably without any malicious intention, imitated 
tho deliberately offensive phraseology of the Liberation 
Society. Tho Dissenting ministers and others who desire 
on public grounds to deprive tho Established clergy of 
their revenues and their position indicate by a standing 
joke in tho title of their Association a dislike and jealousy 
of which some of thorn aro perhaps unconscious.* They 
well know that the clergy of the Church of England share 
with tho laity of all denominations a dislike to projects for 
liberating or relieving them of their incomes and of other 
material advantages. It is also notorious that 'the whole 
body of members of tho Church are, with few exceptions, 
opposed to the plan of their sectarian adversaries; but tho 
managers of the Association cannot resist tho temptation 
of a sneer. Tho Bar of England is also in some quarters 
an object of envy and dislike. Mr. Non wood, who spoke in 
excellent tone and temper, may be acquitted of any ill- 
will to tho profession; but lie will perhaps reflect on a 
future occasion that a proposal unanimously rejected by 
the Bar need not purport to bo an enabling gill in their 
favour. It was stated in the course of tho debate that 
there arc fraudulent solicitors who cheat young barristers 
out of their fees; but it may be hoped that tlio practice is 
not widely extended. A solicitor is not likely to perpetrate 
a dishonest act for the benefit of his client; and, if he lias 
himself received counsel’s fees, lie would, if bo appropri¬ 
ated them to his own use,approach dangerously near to tho 
clutches of the criminal law. Mr. Norwood, indeed, has no 
reason for abolishing the old theory of honorary payments, 
except that n power of recovering fees implies a corre¬ 
sponding liability. It is scarcely worth while to prove, in 
jest or in earnest, that barristers work for the purpose of 
| earning money, and not, like old Roman patricians, for tho 
I protection of dependents who were originally called clients, 
and for tho promotion of their own political influence. 
Negotiation on tho amount of fees is a vicious practice; 
but it cannot he touched by the law. When a fee has been 
accepted, no ban ister ought to allow his clerk to suggest 
to lliu client tho propriety of an increase. 

The entiro unanimity of the Bar, though it may not bo 
I conclusive as to tho merits of Mr. Norwood’s Bill, deserves 
consideration. Tho risk which would attend unqualified 
liability for mismanagement would be intolerable, ami in 
the highest degree unjust. A solicitor can always cover 
his nw'ii responsibility, when legal di Hi cullies arise, by 
taking tho advice of competent counsel. The barrister 
would not bo able lo devolve the liability oa any higher 
authority. Some of the opponents of tho Bill perhaps laid 
too much stress on tiio tendency of Mr. Norwood’s measure 
to affect the independence of the advocate; but under its 
operation nervous barristers would perhaps defer more 
habitually than at present to the instructions of solicitors. 
The old story about tho late Justice Williams was an 
oddly chosen illustration of the evils which might result 
to a client from the pliancy of his counsel. According to 
the legend, a prisoner was hanged because his counsel, in 
deference to tho urgency of the attorney, bad, against 
his own judgment, asked a question which proved fatal to 
the defence. If the story Lad been true, the counsel ought 
to lane taken tho whole blame on himself, and be could 
certainly have found no excuse in the rejected Bill of Mr. 
Norwood, who may perhaps not have been born at tho time. 
As a general rule, solicitors and counsel co-operate with. 
Miilicicnt harmony, each yielding to the advice of tho 
other mi the points on which the supporter of tho prevail¬ 
ing opinion is more competent to form a sound decision. 
As far us tho exercise of skill and judgment is concerned, 
litigants would derive no practical advantage from a power 
to sue the counsel who might have been employed in 
their eases. In their own interests, if from no higher 
motive, barristers do their best to ensure success to their 
clients. Mistakes aro unavoidable, but it is tho fault of 
those who dispense the patronago of the Bar if habitual 
blunderers enjoy continued opportunities of displaying their 
incapacity. The English system which interposes a solicitor 
between client anu counsel materially affects the alleged need 
for legal protection to the party in the cause. The advocate 
is chosen by a skilled agent, who is bouud to exorcise his 
discretion for tho benefit of his principal. 

Although tho Bill would render barristers liable for any 
kind of professional negligence, the complaint which was 
really preferred related entirely to failure of attendance. 
There were at least two strom| objections to the measure. 
It would not have abated the evil against which it was 
directed ; aud, if it;would have been effective, it was net 
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necessary for the purpose. Solicitors are not compelled 
to employ the counsel whoso services are in the greatest 
demand. There are always mauy competent practitioners 
who would certainly not he. absent when a case in which 
they were retained came on for hearing. It is by delibe¬ 
rate choice that solicitors prefer to obscure merit 
the reputation of tho Scarlett or Follett of the 
day. It may perhaps sometimes be for tho interest of 
their clients to secure tho probable exertion of the highest 
ability in tfieir favour, and the certainty that it will not be 
engaged on the other side. One of the opponents of the 
Bar made ft curious apology for the solicitors who, in 
deference t.o the prejudices of their clients, retain a too 
popular counsel. It was, he said, difficult for a young and 
struggling solicitor to resist tho fashion, or to incur tho 
responsibility of preferring an advocate of inferior repu¬ 
tation. It is not necessary to counteract professional 
weakness by an Act of Parliament, which, after all, 
would probably be inoperative. Nothing would be easier 
than for great advocates to contract themselves out of 
auy measure which might bo passed for the purpose 
of confining them to a limited number of cases. A 
leader of the Bar who declined to take a retainer 
except ou the implied condition that his attendance 
should be contingent on circumstances would find 
that bis business was not at all affected by the Act. 
Experienced counsel arc well aware that in the majority of 
cases a solicitor is offended by tho refusal or return of a 
brief. If lie insists on his demand of exclusive service, bo 
can always require a promise that his case shall bo pre¬ 
ferred to all competing engagements. As such an assurance 
would not be given by a leading counsel in large practico, 
both tho solicitor and the client have notice of tho possi¬ 
bility of wbat is undoubtedly a serious inconvcnicnco. ‘ It 
is not easy to understand tho process by which attendance 
could bo absolutely secured. Neithor solicitor nor counsel 
can control the arrangement of business or foresee the 
order in which cases may be brought forward. At the 
Guildhall sittings causes are transferred from one Court 
to another at the shortest notice, and tho barrister who 
may have been fully prepared to appear in three or four 
successive case3 is helplessly embarrassed when they are 
all simultaneously tried. Air. Nouwoon says that the 
Chancery liar are not liable to censure. It is true that for 
many years Quct?n’s Counsel have confined themselves to a 
single Court of Equity; but it is doubtful whether the rule 
will long survive the changes in the conduct of business 
which result from tho Judicature Act. There is some reason 
to suppose tllat, when Mr. Nouwoon introduces his Bill next 
year, lie will ha\o to includo the Equity Bar in his censure. 

It would bo absurd to contend that some of the practices 
which wero noticed in tho debate are defensible; and it 
may bo hoped that they are not common. There can bo 
no excuse for a breach of special promises which need not 
have been made if there wero a doubt whether they could 
bo kept. In tho more ordinary oaso of a retainer which is 
given and accepted on tho understanding that absence is 
possible* tho client has obtained that for which ho bar¬ 
gained. Solicitors, who are also liable to be troubled by 
conflicting engagements, have the comparative advantage 
of being able to discharge many of their duties by deputy. 
A managing clerk often commands as full confidcuce as 
bis principal, and matters of routino can safely be entrusted 
to less experienced bands. A barrister must cither do his 
work himself or leave it to the care of his junior, or in 
some instances to that of a substitute selected for the 
occasion. Tho practice of giving briefs to friends to hold 
may easily degenerate into on abuse. Tho monopoly of 
favour which is enjoyed at tho first start in the profession 
by the relatives of solicitors would not bo satisfactorily 
corrected by dependence on the patronage of the leaders 
of tho Bar. There are anomalies in the profession, but 
they for the most part lio out of the reach of the 
Legislature. 


FRANCE. 

T HE return of tho deputies to Versailles finds the 
advnnced Republicans in a somewhat better temper 
with the Government than they were before tho recess. 
H Rxcard’s words are regarded as better than his deeds, 
and when words take the ibAfii of circulars to prefects they 
have pretty much the significance of deeds. M. RIcard has 
M called upon the mayors who were not members oi the 
Municipal Councils s# the time of their appointment to 
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send in their resignations; he has made new andlibowU 
regulations with regard to the hawking of newspapers; 
and he lias delighted the Republicans and proportion* 
atoly irritated the Bonapartists by directing tho prefects t * 
lend themselves neither to equivocation nor to complaisance. 
Now under the late Administration a prefect’s principal 
duties were to equivocate about tho Republic aud to be 
complaisant to the Bonapartists. Marshal MacMaooh’s 
name furnished a convenient way of escape from the neces¬ 
sity of defining the political system which tho prefect re¬ 
presented ; and if he was over compelled to use tkp 
obnoxious word, he was careful to show iu the next sentence 
that to servo a Republic was in no respect tho same tiling 
as to be a Republican.' A prefect’s enthusiasm, so faros it 
dealt with ideas and not with persons, was carefully kept 
for that peculiarly conservative policy which consisted in 
discrediting existing institutions, in the hope that, amid 
the confusion consequent on their overthrow, the Im¬ 
perialist position would somehow be improved. Under 
the system which M. Ricakd has now imposed on his sub¬ 
ordinates, a prefect will no longer bo able to reserve his 
favours for those who wish to displace the Government of 
which lie is tho representative. M. Ricakd says, quite 
correctly, that for several years past persons appointed to 
conduct the business of the country have thought them¬ 
selves at liberty, without any dereliction of duty, to 
maintain their personal opinions ai\d to promote any 
cause which they might prefer to that of the Republic. 
Tho ratification of the Constitution by the votes of the 
electors has made this no longer allowable. For tbe future 
the prefects must declare plainly who and what they are. 
j It is not necessary, indeed it is hardly permissible, that they 
should ally themselves with a particular political party; for 
tho representatives of the Republic, like the Republic itself, 
should be above party. But, on the other hand, they must no 
longer treat the acceptance of tho Republic as an open ques¬ 
tion on which political parties may lawfully take opposite 
Rides. The interval in which the Republic was merely one 
of sevoral candidates for the national confidence has come 
to an end. Tho Republic is now tbe legal Government of 
France, and it will assert all tho rights which belong to it 
in that character. 

It remains to be seen whether the satisfaction which 
this language has given to tho Left will convert them 
into active supporter’s of the Government. M. RrcARD 
lias made himself so many enemies in the Right, mid 
especially among the Bonapartists, who are the strongest 
element of the Right in the new Chamber of Deputies, 
that ho will probably need all the support tliat he call 
obtain; and from this point of view it becomes important 
to know how far the votes of the Left can be depended on. 
They may bo dissatisfied with much that the Minister does 
without any harm necessarily coming of it; but if they allow 
their discon tout to go the length of a coalition with the Right 
against the Government, the situation would at onco become 
serious. So far as probabilities go, there is no reason to 
expect anything of the kind. Allowance must bo made for 
a certain number of Irreconcilables, who would think 
themselves forsworn men if they voted for any Ministry of 
which they did not themselves form part. But there is no 
union between these men and M. Gambetta, and so long ns 
this is wanting the Irrecoucilabics are not really formidable. 
M. Gambetta’s attitude toward? them since the elections 
has been that of a leader who does not wish to break 
with them until he cannot help it, but who perfectly 
understands that there is a point at which, if they insist on 
passing it, he will have no choice but to breijfc: with them. 
Ho recognizes that it is tho duty of an Opposition leader to 
criticize the Government policy, and ho so far defers to the 
oxtreme wing of his party as to make his criticisms os 
severe as he. can without compromising interests of real 
importance. But the Loft which M, Gambetta leads in 
the Chamber of Deputies is a very different body from the 
Left in the old Assembly. It is a homogeneous party, 
instead of being a mere agglomeration of sections, 
each distrusting the other as znneh as its avowed 
adversaries. In the new Left neither the Left Centre nor 
the Irreconcilables have the importance whisk belonged 
to them in the Assembly. At that time, notwithstanding 
all the calculations that had been made aud all the in¬ 
dications afforded by tho by-elections, the precise feeling 
of the country towards tho Republic remained to some 
extent uncertain; and, until the elections bad cleared 
up this point, it was possible that the Left Centre or 
the Irreconcilables might turn out stronger than was ex¬ 
pected, Since the elections there is no longer .any room 
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for doubt as to what the majority of the constituencies 
rvally desire. They are Republicans of a more decided hue 
than the -Left Centro, but of a very much paler tint than the 
Extreme Left. This was foreseen by Id. Gamrrtta at least 
two years beforo the dissolution, and bis policy throughout 
the latter days of the Assembly was chiefly directed to gain 
the confidence of an elootoiato presumably animated by 
this temper. Now that the event has proved that France 
is of the precise political complexion which he believed her 
to bo, it is not likely that ho will do anything to forfeit, 
the reputation for moderation which he lias taken so much 
pains to establish. 

It is quite consistent with this view that M. Gamrktta’s 
attacks on the Government should have related to matters 
ou which tho difference between him and them has been 
only one of degree, or to matters on which Opposition 
criticism seldom possesses much weight. The removal of 
tho prefects is an instance of the former kind. How many 
dismissals M. Gamihmta would have liked to sco dealt out 
it is impossible to say; but, inasmuch us M. Ricard was dis¬ 
posed to make the lint a small one, no great responsibility 
was incurred by maintaining that it ought to have been 
larger. It is pretty well understood that, when an Opposi¬ 
tion demands and obtains a sacrifice, it is bound to find 
fault with tho proportions of the victim. Again, M. 
GambuITA, or at least his organ, lias been a good deal 
occupied of iato in picking holes in tho Duke 1 )ijcazas’ 
administration of foroigu affairs. He has not published 
certain documents which it is alleged lie ought to have 
published, find tho inference which the it 
Fraiiyiisv draws from this reserve is that lio lias not 
expressed himself with sufficient force on the Eastern 
question. But no one knows better than >1. Uambeita 
that it is not the business of a French Foreign Munster to 
inako any claims oa behalf of his country which would 
give colour to the supposition that Franc'* was contem¬ 
plating a departure from the policy of dcvut.ou to home 
needs which she 1ms pursued with so much success since 
1871. His assaults upon this or that Minister arc pro¬ 
bably nothing more than so many held days designed 
to we an tho Left from tho notion that, if an Opposition is 
not overthrowing a Minister, and perhaps provokiug a re¬ 
volution, it is doing nothing worthy of itself. How far 
any attack which M. Gamheita may hereafter make upon 
M. DcFAUltE will partake of this parade character is less 
certain. M. Dufaukk's position is somewhat different 
from that of his colleagues in U10 Ministry. He 
was a member of M. Buwsr’s Cabinet, without boiug 
a specialist like the Duke DfgazilS or General 
D£ ClSSEY or M. L£on Say, and his natural dislike of 
anything that looks like insubordination led him at times 
to associate himself with M. Buffet tiioio markedly and 
Ultimately than was necessary, in a Cabinet founded ou 
the principle of temporary coalition until a particular event 
has come to pass, differences of opinion, and even of policy, 
arc too natural to require concealment, and ML. Dui acre 
would have occupied a stronger position in tins Chamber of 
Deputies if he had not supported M. Bui Hi r so heartily in 
the Assembly. Added to this, ho is disliked l>y tho Left 
ou account of tho many stinging speeches which lie aimed 
at them, while ho was a Minister before 1873. In M. Tuns ns’s 
Cabinet he was tho least Radical olcmunt, and as the Leib 
oonsidor that the present Cabinet ought to show a marked 
advance on that of M. Timers, they have sumo reason for 
objecting to M. DC’KAukk us its head. Though it is impro¬ 
bable that any change will be made during the present 
Session, a serious attack on M. Du* auks may be expected 
before the y oar is out. 


THE EXTRADITION CONTROVERSY. 

I F the discussion, which has arisen in the case of 
Winslow ends in the temporary or permanent abo¬ 
lition of the Extradition Treaty, both England and the 
United States will incur a practical inconvenience for the 
oxrlusUe benefit of the fraudulent portion of the com* 
ruunity. Both' countries will be prevented in many cases 
from inflicting wholesome punishment on their own 
criminals, and either will be compelled to extend unwilling 
hospitality to the fugitive rascals of tho other. The 
temper iu which tho controversy lias apparently been oon* 
ducted by. Mr. Uah^TON hm is not surprising to those j 
who have watched the coarse of American diplomacy. 
Th#rp is no doubt that. the English Government is i 


hampered by a conflict of law with international oblL 
gati on ; and the American SECRETARY of State deliberately 
affects to take offence, though ho is well aware that ha 
wrong was intended. The provisions of the Act of 1870 
wore perfectly woll known in the United States long before 
the forgery of which Winslow is accused had been com¬ 
mitted. Tho provision which has causod the present diffb 
culty was i user tod in the Act at tho instanco of the 
party which is more especially supposed to enjoy the 
sympathy of tho Republicans of tho United States. 
There can bo no doubt that it limits the terms of tho 
Treaty by rendering it impossible for English autho¬ 
rities to comply literally in all cases with tlie obligation of 
surrendering criminals. Mr. Fish lias probably demon¬ 
strated iu the correspondence, with superfluous and conclu¬ 
sive force, that an engagement under a treaty cannot properly 
bo superseded by a municipal law; but bo would admit 
that tho subject or citizen of a State must at his peril obey 
the municipal law without inquiring whether its provisions 
conflict with international obligations. If tho Secretary 
of State were, through a too delicate regard for treaties, to 
issue his warrant for tho extradition of Winslow, th© 
prisoner would at once be roleased on the return of a writ 
of Habeas Corpus. Tho President, with the consent of 
the Senate, may probably have a right, which will not bo 
exercised, of declaring war against England; and in the 
menu time the Secretary of State is entitled to writ© as 
many disagreeable despatches as may be thought expedient. 
The only weak point in his case is that ho must provo too 
much. If the Act of 1870 is invalid, as inconsistent with 
tho Treaty, it follows that political refugees must l>o de¬ 
livered up when they are charged with ordinary crimes. 
Since there is no American statulo corresponding to 
the English Act, the surrender of a Feniun leader who 
might have shot a police officer could be required by tho 
English Government; yet, if one of the Manchester murderers 
had succeeded in becoming an exile in America instead of 
a martyr in England, he would certainly not have been 
practically liable to extradition. Son jo years before tho 
Civil War a slave escaped from on© of tho Southern States 
to Canada, after killing his master, who had attempted to 
prevent his flight. Tho English Government refused to 
surrender the fugitive, because'the act of which he was 
accused had been performed in vindication of bis natural 
right of freedom. 

Tho sympathy which bas been expressed by some Eng¬ 
lish Liberals for tho supposed wrong of which tho American 
Government complains is not a iitt'o capricious and incon¬ 
sistent. A few years ago no precaution was 'thought too 
stringent lor the purpose of securing political criminals 
against extradition. Mr. Mill, and those who shared bis 
democratic or revolutionary sympathies, thought that 
the only sufficient safeguard was that which was at a 
later period embodied in tbo Act. It is true that 
their jealousy was mainly directed against tho Imperial 
Government of France, while their successors uro anxious 
to conciliate irritable Republicans in tho United States. 
Some zealous partisans have hastily adopted the Ajnerican 
interpretation of tho English Act, in opposition to 
tho advice which lias been givon to tho Government by 
the Law Officers. It might have been thought that tho 
positive prohibition of surrendor in all oases where the 
fugitive was not protected by law or arrangement against 
trial on a different charge was too plain to admit of dispute. 

In tho 3rd Section, subsection 2, there is no such 
qualification as “ except os hereinafter provided.” If there 
had been any other part of the Act which purported to be 
inconsistent with the direct enactment, a Court would have 
determined tho doubt in favour of the accused person. A 
question has nevertheless been raised on the words of tho 
27 th {Section, which is indeed expressed with customary 
awkwardness and apparent am Dignity. By the 27 th 
►Section tho former Extradition Acts are repealed as 
to the wholo of Her Majesty's dominions. The only 
remaining power of extradition is conferred by the 
rest of tbo section. It was elsewhere provided that 
future extradition treaties should bo brought witnin the 
Act by Order in Council. As to existing treaties, (( This 
“ Act, with the exception of anything contained in it which 
“ is inconsistent with the treaties referred to in the Acts 
“ repealed ” (of which the Treaty of th* United States is 
one), “ shall apply in the case or the foreign States with 
“ which these treaties are made in the earner fnazmer as if 
“ an Order in Caunoik had been, made in pursuance of this 
“ Act- and an if each Order chad dira&atfeat' ®reryliav \ 
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44 and ordinance which in in force in erery British posses¬ 
sion with respeot to such treaties should have effect m 
u part of this Act.’* The contention that the a 7 th Section 
virtually repeals the 3rd Section is not a little paradoxical. 
If the effect of the 27 th Section is to provide for the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of accused persons, the prohibition in 
the 3rd Section of surrender except on conditions becomes 
wholly inoperative. The purpose of the 27th Section was to 
put existing treaties on the samo footing with future treaties 
to which tuo Act might be applied by Order in Council. 
The exception purports rather to limit than to enlarge the 
scope of the provision, and yet by a forced interpretation 
it is made to incorporate in tho Act all the clauses of the 
Treaty. It cannot be decorously assumed, though it may 
bo privately believed, tinit tbe framer of the Act thought 
that one of its most positive and distinct provisions whs 
inconsistent with the international obligation created l>y 
the Treaty; yet, unless the 3rd Section is included in tbe 
exception of tho 27th Section, tho whole Act, including tho 
3rd Section, is applied to tho United States. Although 
tho draftsman of tho Bill has, according to custom, 
done his utmost to create confusion and obscurity, 
tbe general efleet of tho Act scarcely admits of reason¬ 
able doubt-. Parliament, for reasons which wore thought 
sufficient, paused a law wliieh doprived the Govern¬ 
ment in certain eases of the power of fulfilling an inter¬ 
national obligation. Tho proper course would have been 
to call tho attention of all the Governments which had 
extradition treaties with England to tho decision of tho 
Legislature. As the precaution was neglected, the Go¬ 
vernment must take tho consequences of having given tho 
United States the satisfaction of a grievance. It was 
probably supposed that there would be no difficulty in ob- ' 
tainiDg from a Power which has always jealously main¬ 
tained the right of asylum some legal or informal assurance 
which would have satisfied the conditions prescribed in tbe 
3rd Section. It ought to have been known that tho Pre¬ 
sident hud no power of controlling tho action of State or 
Federal Courts of Justice. Jf the American Legislature 
bad passed an Act- prohibiting the trial of a surrendered 
criminal on a new charge, it would still havo been necessary 
to obtain similar enactments by tho several States. 

Tho limitation imposed by tho 3*d Section of tho Act of 
1870011 tho powor of extradition is ovidently too large. 
There would be no reason for declining to satisfy Mr. Fisti 
by a repeal of the section if any other security existed lor 
the protection of political fugitives. On ono occasion a 
criminal surrendered on one charge by the United States 
was tried on another charge in England. If there bud been 
an American law corresponding in terms with the 
Act of 1870, either n the criminal would not have been 
surrendered or he would not have been liablo on a new 
charge. It seems Dot to bo beyond the scope of legisla¬ 
tive ingenuity to frame a clause which might by consent 
bo inserted in a new extradition treaty. Probably tbo 
simplest course would bo to secure immunity to political 
fugitives, and to leave to either Government on its own 
eido a discretion to dotormino whether a criminal claimed 
for extradition was to lie included in the political category. 
There is no reason why tho American Government and 
Legislature should raise vexatious objections to a reason¬ 
able compromise. Thoir own policy with respect to tho 
right of asylum is identical with that of Englaud; and 
both countries have a common interest iu facilitating tho 
prosecution of ordinary criminals. It is a mistake to 
balance the mischief of surrendering a political fugitive 
against the evils which would follow the abrogation of 
the oxtraditiou treaties. In Englaud and iu the United 
States public opifiion would condemn with irresistible 
force any legislation which seemed to infringe on the 
principle of an inviolable asylum for political offenders. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

S OME time was wasted in Tuesday's debate on the 
Royal Academy in discussing whether that body 
was amenable to -Parliamentary control. Whatever may 
have been the circumstances under which the institu¬ 
tion -Was originally.established, the arrangements which, 
hare since been made by agreement between the Academy 
and the GoverojBeat settle the question as to the? right 
of the -latter to exercise seme kind of supervision ; and 
Si it may be behaved that tie. members of the Academy 
themselves ere well Aware of tho suicidal effect of re¬ 


pudiating the public character of their society, ’ft ”'$» 
rather idle to say, as Mr. Baillik CqcMKANE did, that 
the House of Commons haa no more right to interfere w&h 
tho Royal Academy than with any other body of ,gefet*fs 
men in tbo country. Masters of'foxhounds are exempt 
from official supervision because they are engaged in a 
private amusement; but the Academy has no right to bean 
Academy at all except on public grounds. Tho real question 
is, whether there is any reason for bringing external 
pressure to bear on tho management of the Academy, anti, 
if so, in what way this can bo effected without doing more 
harm than good. Sir C. Dilke, with a certain degree 
of perception aud fussy activity, appears to be incapable of 
bringing general principles into logical relation with 
practical proposals. He lately attacked a number of local 
bodies on tho strength of tho loose gossip which he had 
picked up during a pleasure tour; and he now arraigns 
tho Royal Academy in the preamble of a Resolution as 
grossly neglectful of its duties, and winds up with a weak 
proposal for an Address to the Crown for copies of various 
documents published by foreign Governments. It is 
obvious that, if tho organization of the Academy is really 
as bad as Bir Charles asserts, this would be a very in¬ 
effectual remedy. It is true that tho Academy has not 
carried out all the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission of 1863, but it has carried out some of them ; and 
tho House of Commons itself has often set tho example of 
dealing very freely with the Reports of Commissions. 

As to the general question of the efficiency of the 
Academy, tho first point is of course to ascertain what 
the Academy is expected to do. Tho pedantic pro- 
tensions with which it was started, with a staff of 
Professors of Ancient History and Literature and Secre¬ 
taries for Foreign Correspondence, never had any real 
vitality, aud have long ceased to bo anything but empty 
forms. Tho functions of tho Academy at the present 
moment may be kihI to comprise those of a school of 
art, a charitable foundation, an exhibition, and a corpora¬ 
tion tor the distribution of honours and the official repre¬ 
sentation of art. And, on the whole, it discharges these 
duties, if not in all respects with perfect success, at least 
without egregious failure. The members of the Academy not 
only give up to teaching an amount of valuable time which 
would perhaps surprise those who havo but a vague idea 
ol' tbo working of tho body, but also spend upon the school 
sumo 5,0007. a year. It is absurd to say that, because some 
artists have risen to distinction without having been trained 
by tho Academy, the Academy is of no use. Genius does 
not always turn up exactly iu the Hoil where it might be 
expected; but the Academy school cau show very respect¬ 
able results. Again, the charities of the Academy have 
apparently been managed satisfactorily ; and if there him 
been delay iu carrying out certain bequests, it has been 
iron) practical difficulties, and not from any luck of good in¬ 
tentions on the part of tho Academy. As an official represen¬ 
tative of art, the Academy has been, at least in recent years, 
somewhat weak ; but this is a temporary and accidental 
circumstance. Perhaps, however, the critical question is as 
to the management ot the annual Exhibition, and the distri¬ 
bution of honours. In regard to tho latter, there does not 
appear to bo much gruund for tho outcry which is raised 
from time to time. Some years ago there was no doubt 
a very narrow and prejudiced temper on tho part of the 
majority of the Couucil, and there are still some traces of 
a want of sympathy with tho higher and more original forms 
of art. The Academy discredited itself when it admitted 
eommouplace artists while such men os Cooke, Leighton, 
aud others wore kept outside the doors. But it is only 
fuir to observe that tin's obtuseness lasted only for a time; 
ami it cau hardly be seriously contended at the present mo- 
ment that-, with the exception of a few artists wlio havo for 
thoir own reasons deliberately held aloof from the Academy, 
that body does not contain, on the whole,a fair representation 
of artistic capacity. It may possibly bu dori ruble in the 
Academy, as in the army and navy, to quicken the flow of 
promotion; but, allowing for the ordinary weaknesses of 
human nature, tbe distribution of honours in art is about 
as impartial as could be expected. 

In filling np vacancies ii the Acad jmv or any other cor 
poration it is hievitable that there should be occasional 
mistakes; and the same remark vj.pLes .0 the exhibition of 
pictures. There is no substantial proof or vhe charge that tho 
Academy is guilty of jealousy or wybnritism in tbe selection 
Of pictures. The members no doubt monopolize somewhat 
too much space as a matter of right 7 but, apart from this 
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rati)or excessive provision for themselves, they appoar to 
be sincerely anxious to got together as good a show as 
possible; and it is their interest to do so. Hero, again, 
blunders will of course occur, especially as long as the work 
of judging is performed in the same hasty and superficial 
manner as at present; but, a9 a rule, a good picturo has 
always a fair chance, ff there is n fault in this part of the 
Academy's work, it is mainly, we should say, in its over¬ 
flowing good nature. Thero is much kindly feeling among 
artists, and Academicians, like other privileged persons, 
naturally wish to conciliate tho outside community, who 
might otherwise be their enemies, as fur ns they can. 
Tho larger the number of pictures which aro accepted, 
tlie stronger is the external support; and thus tho in¬ 
terests of art are apt to bo sacrificed to social expediency. 
In his evidence before the Commissioners of 1863 Mr. 
WaTIS pointed out the root of tho evil. “Tho Academy,” 
he said, “ has always been apathetic ; I do not boo its in- 
“ flueTice on our urchitcciiiru or our taste in any way 
“ whatever.” This indifference is perhaps what Mr. 
Caktwkigiit the other night called‘‘catholic taste,” ami Mr. 
Gladstone “diffusive liberality.” Tho Academy is now¬ 
adays not the only Exhibit ion open to artists, and in order 
to justify its position, it ought to set itself resolutely against 
all contributions except those of a high class, it is not 
enough that tho Exhibition should make a bright, pretty 
show; it ought to express the deliberate and serious critical 
judgment of compel* id and trustworthy judges on the art 
of tiio day, and anything below a certain standard of 
merit ought to In? rigidly rejected. Just, now moru than a 
third of the space at Burlington llonso is covered with 
more ruhbish, bad in drawing, bad in colour, uml imbecile 
in invention. This is injurious, not only liecnnso official 
countenance is thus given to a low aud unwholesome style 
of art, but because me crowding of every spare inch ot 
surface with miser'liar.eons pictures of the most diverse and 
antagonistic kinds is damaging to the el!t.o» of good works 
and confuses the taste of the spectators A body like 
ihe Royal Academy, if it is to exercise its inactions sutis- 
fiustorily, ought to Imvc the courage to take high ground. 

The general coneliiMon would M.em to be that, as lar as 
the present machinery of tho Academy is concerned, it 
would do very well it d were worked in a proper spirit. It 
is not an increase ot immhors that is wanted, for this would 
probably loud rather to lower than to elevate tho body, 
but a more umbilicus and resolute spirit. An Academy 
exhibition ought not to be a mere bazaar for the sale of 
pictures or a iushinuiiblf;lounge. It ought to do something 
to educate tho t.a*te both ot lIic protcbMim and of the public; 
airfl, though it ought, to behave liberally in regard to 
novelty or even eccentricity of idea or treatment, there is 
alow range of art, trivial, mechanical, aud without ideas, 
from which it ought to separate itself absolutely. We 
doubt whether this imblcr spirit is likely to be infused into 
the Academy by any Hai-lia incut ary mlerlercrice. It must 
come from a general rise in the spirit of tho profession ; and 
tho most effective* way of cultivating it would bo by an 
increase of taste and judgment, on the part of the elasacs 
who buy pictures. As long as a large majority of tho 
patrons of art are ignorant and vulgar, ignorance and 
vulgarity in art, a* m other things, will find their market 
and the inferior kind*of work vwll swamp the higher. Tho 
Academy has it in its power <0 do much in the way of j 
diffusing sound ideas on art gem rally. As Mr. IIkkesi’OHD j 
Hope remarked, it ought not to be merely an Academy 
of painting and sculpture. It has indeed recognized archi¬ 
tecture, but not in a cordial or sufficient way; and oven then, 
the range of art is not. complete so long us designers of 
art woi kmanship, architectural carving, glass-painting, 
and mural decoration arc excluded. Of course any at¬ 
tempt to introduce these branches under tho existing 
system of loose and careless selection, limited only by 
space, would bo bewildering and depressing; but if tho 
true principle of an Academy—the scrupulous choice of only 
the best work in each class us a standard of taste—wero 
adopted, the general result would bo a poworful stimulus to 
artistic feeling throughout tho country. Tho efforts of tho 
South Kensington Department aro useful in their way, but 
they aro necessarily weighed down by tho conditions under 
which they mast be carried on. What is wanted for the 
artistic ' It vat ion of England is not s» vast production 
of modiocro aro, but the cultivation of the highest 
aims and abilities, which are never to bo found except in 
a small and select class, Jtrot which give the tone to tho 
whole world of art, and keep it moving in the right 
direction. The practical enforcement of this principle 


mast be looked for, not from any formal remodelling of 
the constitution of the Academy, but from the growth 
of a more healthy opinion among artists and their patrons. 
The groat thing at present is to keep down the mushroom 
growth of puerile and meretricious art, which threatens . 
to choke the better sorts, or to bring them down to its ! 
own level. 


MR. FORSTER ON THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 

n. roiiSTEjfrs speed) at tlio opening of the new 
buildings belonging to the British and Foreign 
School Society at Stock well dealrt with a provision of the 
Education Code of the present year which 1ms not met 
with the attention it deserves. It is a decided advance in 
tho direction of a change of which Mr. Walter was for 
Home years tho prophet. Why, ho used to ask, should not 
tho principle of payment by results be applied to teachers 
as well as to children ? Tho object of sending a child to 
an elementary school is that it, should bo able to read, 
write, and cipher. Provided that this end is attained, 
what does it matter by what means it is attained V At 
present tho great majority of teachers aro brought up at 
some training collego, they pass a difficult examination in 
subjects different from those which the} will ordinarily have 
to touch, and they get a certificate. If this process enables 
them to turn out better scholars, by all means lot it be re¬ 
tained. Jlnt, supposing that a rougher process would be 
equally serviceable, why not let this have a fair trial at the 
same time ? It is tho interest of school managers to employ 
tho teachers who get tlie largest number of passes aud the 
largest Government grants; aud school managers may he 
safely left to find out for themselves whether tho 
teacher who has been to a training college, or 
the teacher who has passed at once from the form 
1o the desk, best answers to this description. So 
long as tlie children aro examined individually, and 
only those who satisfy tho Inspector are pushed, the ante¬ 
cedents of the teacher are a matter of no consequence. If 
they have been such us to disqualify him for his work, the 
fuel will come out tho first time that, the Inspector visits 
the Nchool. The present, system is a system of protection 
to certificated teachers. If it is so certain that they are 
better than mm-certitieatcd teachers, why not leave them 
to make good their eluim in tho open field H 

The answer to this plausible theory is 10 be found in the 
fact tbul Inspectors cannot long remain uninfluenced by 
tbo condition of tho schools which they have to examine. 
Tho standard by which an Inspector judges each child 
that conics up before him to read a sentence or two, to 
write a lino in a copybook, or to work a sum, may iu 
theory be absolute, but in practice it is sure to be relative. 

If tho best- children in tho schools ho visits lire pretty 
much on a level, that level will represent to him th© limit 
of what ho can tn reason expect, and ihoso who com© up 
to it will bo hut© of getting passed. Consequently, it is 
not, safe to trust to Inspectors to maintain a high standard 
of education in elementary schools unless good teachers 
arc there to give thorn their co-operation. If tho quality of 
leaching were generally to decline, the attainments of tho 
children who know enough to satisfy tho Inspector would 
decline in proportion ; and though there might come a 
point at which tho insufficiency of tho instruction would 
become too glaring to bo passed over, a great deal of time 
would have been lost, and in tho end th© Education De¬ 
partment would havo to rcstoro tho very machinery of cer¬ 
tificates which is assumed to have been abolished. It is a 
very great inistako to suppose that anybody who can read 
and write himself is lit to teach reading and writing to 
others. Teaching is a distinct art which must itself bo 
taught. Even if it wore not so, tbo ability to teach is not 
all that is wanted when children aro gathered together in 
school. Tho power of main mining discipline is not less 
important, and this again, though partly tho result of 
native capacity, can bo greatly developed by good train¬ 
ing. Even if we allow, therefore, that the moro amottnt of 
knowlcdgo imparted would remain the same alitor certi¬ 
ficate’ wore abolished, tho standard of discipline would 
infallibly be lowered. There would be less order and less 
method in schools, and thuB the characters of the children 
would inevitably suffer, even though their proficiency were 
maintained. The attempt sometimes made to represent 
the distinction between certificated and non-berttfloaied | 
teachers as merely a matter of %fifegfofe ’* indicates a com- 
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plefce want of acquaintance with the essentials of good 
teaching in any grade. The possession of a certificate does 
not simply imply that tlio holder knows moro subjects 
than a iion-certilieated teacher; it also implies that the 
holder has been taught in sumo degree how to communi¬ 
cate knowledge to children, ami this superiority is equally 
valuable whether the particular knowledge to be communi¬ 
cated is elementary or advanced. 

Since 1870 three attacks have boon made upon the 
provision winch renders the employment of trained teachers 
a condition of a Government grunt to elementary schools. 
The first of those seemed at tho timo to be a necessary 
concession to tho needs created by the Education Act, 
though the use which has sinco boon made of the principle 
suggests a regret that it was introduced. Under tho code 
of 1871 masters and mistresses not under thirty-five years 
of age who had been touching for ton years, could obtain a 
certificate of general efficiency from tho Inspector, and 
could present thirty children in their school for examina¬ 
tion, of whom not less than twenty could puss in the second 
or some higher standard, were excused training and 
examination, and given a third-class certificate which held 
good for a year. In 1874 the present Government ex¬ 
tended this privilege by reducing tho ugo to thirty for 
women tenchors, ana requiring only twenty children to be 
presented, apd fifteen to pass. The Code of tho present 
year makes a further and serious alteration, it reduces the 
ago after which tho concession may be claimed to twenty - 
livo alike for men and women; it only asks that they shall 
have been teaching in a school for five years; and it is satis¬ 
fied if fifteen children out of the twenty presented pass, and 
that in the very lowest standard. Whatever reason there may 
have been for relaxing the requirements of the department 
in the case of teachers who wero too old to undergo an 
examination, and who had been leaching for a considerable 
length of time, there seems to he none for exempting young 
men and women of twenty-five from both examination itud 
training, or for allowing thepi to qualify fur exemption by 
so short a term of service as live years. Tho change would 
be moro intelligible if the number of children to bo pre¬ 
sented or tho proportion or character of tho passes to be 
obtained had been raised instead of lowered. It might 
then have been pleaded that, though tho ago and the term 
of service had neon reduced, tho reduction would only 
take effect in the case of touchers who had shown by the 
number of children they had presented, the number of 
passes they had obtained, nmi the high standards in 
which these passes had been unde, that they possessed 
exceptional qualifications for their uoik. lint When tho 
reduction of age and service is ucconipunird by 110 such 
increase in the number of children or passes, und by 
a positive reduction in tint sinmltml, this argument is 
altogether inapplicable. Tho change is then seen in its 
true colour, and becomes a simple concession to in¬ 
competent teachers who are too old to go to a training 
college, and too ignorant to pass an examination. If Mr. 
Eorstisu’s fears arc justified, and managers who wish to 
do the thing as cheaply as they can will try to get hold 
of this class of teachers without a certificate, nothing can 
save the quality of elementary education in this country 
from being seriously lowered. 

In so far as this change has been effected in de¬ 
ference to the wishes of the managers of voluntary 
schools, it only proves how thoroughly tho friends 
of an institution can misunderstand its true interests. 
When the present cold lit about education lias given 
place, as it is certain to do some time or other, 
to a revived interest in the subject, the fate of voluntary 
schools will be largely determined by tho answer they can 
give to tho question, llnvo they tended to raise the 
standard of instruction by maintaining a healthy r.valry 
with Hoard schools ? If they have done this, a practical 
nation will probably congratulate itself ori having attained 
bo excellent a result by means of iv machinery which, on 
the whole, has tended to save expense, if, on the other 
hand, tho greater cheapness of voluntary schools has boon 
purchased by such a decided lowering of tho standard of 
instruction as will follow upon the disuse of certificated 
teachers, they will assuredly go to the wall. If the Birming¬ 
ham League had desired to draft a clause which should do 
the greatest possible harm to Denominational schools, it 
could hardly have been move successful than the authors 
of this provision in the Code. 



THE PHILADELPHIA. EXHIBITION. 

T HE Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia was opened oh 
Wednesday, and promises to be a success^ so lav at Jurist Hit 
popular enthusiasm is concerned. Tho Anumcaus evidently feel 
that this is 11 great occasion, and aro determined to make the most 
of it. The President delivered what must be regarded es, uuder the 
circumstances, a singularly modest speech. He remarked that the 
necessities of a new country had compelled them chiettv to expend 
their means upon building dwellings, factories, ships, docks, ware¬ 
houses, roads, canals, machinery, Ac.; but that, even under this 
burden, they had endeavoured to rival the older and more advanced 
nations in law, medicine, and theology, in science, literature, phi¬ 
losophy, and tiu> fine arts, lie added that, while they were proud 
of all they had done, they regretted that tney bud not done more; 
but their achievements had at least been sufficient to make it easy 
for Americans to acknowledge superior merit wherever found. 
That the Americans now find it easy to make this admi&aou 
may ho taken as an imlieation that they have begun 
to understand their own position more precisely. The 
tone of bravado in which they were in the luibit in other 
days of proclaiming their intention and ability to whip creation , 
rather suggested a want of confidence ns to what might happen in 
tho event of their capacity being tested, and a desire to substitute 
assertion for proof. Every 01m must admit that America is a 
great country ; but it has hml t.o learn that it does not combine all 
the elements of greatness, and that, if it is strong in kodio points, it 
is weak in other?. A Correspondent ot tho T)nUy Nvic* has given 
a description of the opening day at Philadelphia, which in some 
respects perhaps might l>e applied to the present condition of the 
country. The Centennial Exhibition is a great design, apparently 
as yet imperfectly developed. On Wednesday all the principal 
buildings in .Philadelphia were, we read, covered with flags. The 
fronts of many private, houses were also elaborately decorated ; 
but " the mud beggars ull description.” “ For Iiulf-a-milo and more 
around the Exhibition grounds everything is new; the. .-treets are 
half-paved; the walks unfinished. Here, tho doep rod mud 
renders the roads almost impalpable j and many of the a venues are 
unfinished.” This is not a Lid picture, in some way*, of the 
condition of the United States. There has been a great scheme of 
national lilo,‘much enterprise and energy have been displayed, and 
a huge and showy edilico.luia been run up; but one cannot help no¬ 
ticing the want of finish and tho miry paths. Tho *‘ mud beggars 
all description,” and tho sense of national greatness scarcely com¬ 
pensates lor the prevalence, of social roughness and discomfort. A 
new country hi** many advantages, but it lacks the smoothness 
and stcadincN* of life 01 tui older one, which bus digested its expe¬ 
rience, uml settled down into fixed habits and convictions. .It 
would he unfair to fasten upon tho political and other sea minis 
which liavo teen disclosed in sad succession in rerent yours as a 
fair sample of the general state of society; hut there can bo no 
doubt that, among much that is noble and sound in American iife, 
there is ul.so muili that is mean and dirty. Tho Erie King, 
Tweed’s case, tho Beecher caw, Ikilkmip's case, and tho other 
dbordors which have lately been exposed do not show what, ia " 
American phrase, is called a clean record. These things find,. po 
place in llie Centennial Inhibition, but they can scarcely bo Kept 
out of sight, of visitors to the States. The truth is that the.period 
of fermentation, is still going on. The yeast has been working 
briskly, and one day there will bo a fine liquor, but for the 
present there is a good deal of unsavoury froth and refuse to bo 
worked off. 

There was a little incident at the ceremony of Wednesday 
which shows that tho Americans am becoming liberal and tole¬ 
rant in various ways, and that, though staunch in their Repub¬ 
licanism, they am rapidly getting over any prejudice against a 
monarch. It appears that the Emperor of Brazil shared 
with tho President of tho United States the honours of tho 
occasion. Tho Emperor was there only in a private capacity, 
hut this did not prrvcut him from. taking up what is called a pro¬ 
minent. position. The Americans would scorn to bo just fi>w 
deriving intense enjoyment from the close study of an Emperor 
iu the flesh, and Icel rather dated by the presence of such a 
personage, even as a casual and temporary importation. It- is 
natural thal, as a guest, tho Emperor should bo politely received; 
but there is evidently also a curtain fascination in his rank which 
nets upon the public, and it is, to say the least, curious to find tho 
Emperor joiued with tho President in the ceremonial of tho day. 
In tiie Machinery Hall, we are told, the President uml tiio Emperor 
together laid their hands on tho levers of Collin’s groat sixteen 
hundred horse-power steam-engine, and, ns they turned it with 
united grasp, the whole vast Collection of machinery started into 
life. There is certainly no likelihood of Horn Pedro seeking to 
extend his dominions iu this direction, but Clem rnl Grant bus him¬ 
self been suspected of Imperial aspirations, and a per man ent 
President might come to be very film an Emperor. That tho 
Republicanism of the United States should ever lie shaken may 
poem at the present time an extremely wild and foolidi specu¬ 
lation ; but stranger things have happened in the work., and 
it must always < be remembered in tefcrencc to the States 
that tho population is not of a homogeneous and continuous 
race, but varies in its elements from time to tune according to the 
flow of immigration. It can hardly be skid that the immediate 
efibet of tho introduction of new blood from Roland and elsewhere 
hwbmni of a strengthening or pu«)|ing kind; and,though there 
ia, it may be hoped, a sufficient potirer of healthy reaction in the 
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general body of the people to make head against evil tendencies, 
it would be idle to pivtend that these do not exist. The progress 
of the United States him been so rapid, and down to the time of 
the civil war so uninterrupted, that it is no wonder the people 
should have had their heads turned a little by such unuitralleled 
success, and should have imagined that the conditions under which 
tlieyhad achieved it would continue for ever. In the llush a; 
elasticity of lusty youth, free from the anxieties and restraints 
older and more complex societies, they exulted in their strength, 


THE LOVES OF A 1TIILOS0PHE11. 

A MONG the many people who have read Santffard and Mbrton 
and the Hittury vf Little Jack, there are probably fow who 
know any thing about their author, although Thomas Day's lift 
was lull of interest, and, in spite oi his ocjcentricitiea, he seems-to. 

1_... - ___ A ..11 n-kr.m lia nftmn in iVintDAt Will fl 



condition. Till wi&in a comparatively recent period the American ' „iso in the ease of l)r. Darwin, fell into hands faT less competent 
Republic has had almost everything in its favour—a virgin soil, ( to perform the task. The information which Edgeworth had col- 
abundant food, and pftqty of elbow-room; primitive and simple looted he gave to Mr. Keir, observing at the same time:—‘'The 

u,1 "‘ u ~~ 1 . 1 .. ““ 1 “.". il “.. anecdotes 1 solid you aro very fow ; hut they are all 1 could select 

to suit your plan, ns wo differ ho materially in our ideas of private 
biography. You believing that nothing but what concerns Hie 
public should bo published ; l thinking that to entertain mankind 
is m» inelUcuciuuH method of instructing them. When Mason was 
repro.u’hcd by somebody for publishing the private letters of Gray, 
haro been moving too fust, and have not allowed time enough for ! ]r> aiiswiTcd,*’* Would you always have my friends appear in full 
the consolidation either of their political or commercial system. , dnsss 'i 1 ” It is not to be wondered that, holding these views* 
The problems with which older countries am troubled have already j My. Keir wrote a very dull book, ulthough he so far modified his 
arrived, or aro beginning to appear on the horizon. The questions opinions as to introduce an episode which he had before spoken of 
of Protection or El co-trade, of capital and labour, of education, («n H “ impossible.’’ In addition to this, there is a small com- 
willhave to lie worked out thero ns they have <»r are now being | pilatiou printed in 1862, which, however, contains nothing that 
worked out in England nud various other European countries. j was not already in tho possession ol‘ 


habits such as lead to savings, aud an exemption from tho ruinous 
cost of standing armaments. The civil war, though it .shook the 
country at the time, stimulated its energy, mid, when the war was 
brought to an end, a new period of prosperity set in. This lias 
now been discovered to havo been somewhat artificial, and the 
couutrv bus had to find its level. The truth is that tho Americans 


There is no reason to suppose that a nation so alert and spirited 


possession of the public. 
Thomas Day was born in London in 1748. 


His* father, who 


will break down under the responsibilities which its growth and 1 occupied the post of Collector of Customs, died in the following 
prosperity have naturally imposed on it; but the struggle will cost j year, leaving his son an estate of 1,200/. a year in Berkshire, and 

'* l -«*—*■ ~ 1 1 . ' _1 1 has j other property, out of which li is widow had a joiirturf 0 {" A* 

As | unv one lias over felt inclined to call IheoxempJ^ ^audford ft prig 


it much effort and anxiety, and iho political nystfiu which has 
hitherto prevailed will require to be thoroughly purified. As 
the President observed, the United Suites Sins been so absorbed in 
Its “great primal works of necessity, which could not be delayed ” 
—that is to say, tho organization of its material resource*—that it 
hat given little thought to other things. It may bo hoped that 
the soamiala of every kind which have lately come to light, 
though they must long bolero have been known to. or suspected 
by,* most people in the Status, will servo a go-j.l purpose in 
sobering and steadying American character. \\ Imt must strike 
most ousorvoTH as at present the mo&t ruiiapicuuus .• <diue of that 
character is a dangerous faith in lb© possibility wi ioa«.ling two 
vary diilcront lives at once. It scorns to be supposed 
that public lift is to be one thing, and private life another; 
and that unscrupulous conduct in the lormcr is neutralized 


in his pursuit of knowledge, iL is likely ^^heN/voidd apply tho 
same term to the author of ttandfard'a <; » lav W iua the ideal 

improved his mind lir or hunt annuals, drank j|i 

won the tvpe of yn and never med an 

and tbirhiing ’’ 1. all *’ enfants tombW , ^ 1 \Vhore 
of Rahvlo “‘lor information, he asked his mo ^ 0 f t } ift 

nuri'*h * whs and, on being re 1 erred to the ilergyma 
r:^T’bU,Zl’ tlie iuiswit It the 
fonimiituoiuis satisfied the iW 
Ho.iu^uh in SaM 


or compensated for by general good behaviour in the totter. ( and .lArftwn uotbing about it.” llow tor-he inc y 

Whenever any kid Fisk or Tweed scandal arises, it is al- , muuv .if tbu represent his own lit© at school we a experience, 
ways pleaded that this is only ono side of American society, and I As a schoolbun, wo imagine, aro drawn Irom his o ’ Jond deal 
that thoro is a great body of respectable people who live quietly 0 f numei, anu)v:iieu«oui* tP-M v0 “mi tho cpmu^uajj^yy^^ after- 
and honestly, and keep the community lirsh. It isobiious, how- j wauls, to have “ found premature occasions for bestowing favours 
over, that there must be tome connexion belweun these dilfrreul • amongst persons not his equals in fortune or bopevolonce/’ This 
classes, since they apparently do not operate in auia^imiam to each habit was continued through tho whole of bis lift, and the littlo 
other, but work together in a friendly way. The respectable l gratitudo bn met with may have bcou ono of the-causes of the 
people seem to bo <juito willing that tho disreputable onea should | misanthropy Jio displayed. After spending eight years at the 
have public business as l heir portion, while they themsehes i Charterhouse, he went to Oxford as u gentleman commoner, where 
are allowed to enjoy a snug private existence. No division of ! his main object, is represented to have been the discovery of moral 
labour of this kiud, however, is pivviibh*. As long as tho respect- ' tvuths, and where wo may picture him interrupting a lecture after 
ables tolerate the disreputable#, they are practically conniving at : tho manner of Tommy “ air, 1 am sorry to disturb you, but I 
the malpractices of tho latter, and mudW regarded us responsible shall be juuch obliged to jou to inform me what sort of animal a 

for them. It is quite certain that the Tweeds and Fisks aud other . • . ■» ’ . ... - ■* 

vermin could not have ilourishul us they have done if there bad 
not been some tacit encouragement on the other hide. No doubt 
when disorders reach a climax and become insullevable, thoro is an 
outcry agaiust the offenders; but it must have been known very 
well what was going on all the while, and sumo measures should have 
lawn taken, to check it. It is often not so much what people do, or 
do not do, that produces evil results, us the spirit in which they act; 
and hence the dishonest conduct of public men in the States must 
lie attributed in a certain degree to the countenance and tolom- 


caincl is. ’ It was while Day won at tho University that he made 
the acquaintance of Lovell Edgeworth, who was at that time 
engaged in tho experiment of educating his eldest son in acoord- 

1 n.»ii u illi 11'm uvdtiim iif l!»iiaui)flii li ’ihi/n nma Tiiiur u ml rmnuinmt 


unco with the system of Rousseau. L/nile was now and remained 
through life Day s guide, and tho two young iueu formed a lasting 
friendship. Day, hmvoter, carried las philosophical principles 
further than his friend, aud in his protest against the luxury of the 
' rich and the vices of fashion, neglected both his manners and his 
i dress, censuring, like Tommy, tho fin© gentlemen and ladies who 
I knew nothing but how to dress thoir hair and buckle their shoes, 
tion of the respectable classes, _ who in tlieir love of ease and j These indeed, it will he reiuembeml, were not Tommy’s opinions 
pumuit of a Hellish material hajrpincM are williug to compound with ! uniil fie had gone through a long course of oral instruction from 

.. ... .1 -'i' : - K * u ^ 1 .■* 1-«i-**.o.i. 4.W.... 1 m m* ...... 1 w hon he told him that, though he preferred 

have waslied him and combed him until he 

_ . ^ | looked m well as .lowlei, his tutor rebuked him by saying that, in 

one which oannot bo hidden or explained uvvay. Nolxnly aiq>- 1 (fiat ruse, Keeper would luive grown idle, ftt, and cowardly like 
poses that the groat body of intelligent and rcapeetable Americuua j .fowler. Under these circumstances it was a pity that the study 
id their hearts sympathize with such people as Tweed or Bcocher, i 0 f moral trutns could not wholly content the philosopher. Un- 
but they condone their practices as a matter of compromise. You ; luckily a perfect woman was conceived of as possible of attainment, 
can go your way, they asy f and we will go ours; we really cannot ; a ud therefore hod to be found; and it is a distressing but well-known 
take tho trouble to louk alter you. Aud this is the cause of tho ; foct, that among the many qualities in men that have at ditfmmt 
hollowness of public lift on the other aide of tho ocean. It may ! tiuiu# excited the inLemst and love of women, there- hue never 
seem ungracious to speak of such things in connexion with such a yet been reckoned high moral excelleuco. Nor was Day's opinion 
celebration ns that of the Gontoimi&l Exhibition, but uo ono who of women such os was likely to prepossess them in his favour; for- 
■wishes well to the United States can doubt that, whatever may fi© speaks of them, when he has arrived’at the age of twenty-one, 
havo been their advance in material prosperity, there is still a j as that Bex whose weakness of body and imbecility of mind can 
serious want ol‘ morality in their political lift. And if it has been 1 only ©ntitle them to our compassion and indulgence. In tbespring 
thought, in the President** words, “ appropriate to bring together j 0 f 1768, the year before these sweeping comments were made, he 


for popular inspection specimens of out attainuients in industrial 
matters, agrinuiture, fine urts,” ucd so on, in order that tliere may 
be “ a more thorough appreciation of theexotdftnces and doiicienoios 
of American achiuvoinente/' it is just os well t)ut the process ol 
JupstrueUen should be carried all round. 


paid a visit to Edgeworth Town, where, in spsteof his wtowor of 
eating and his slovenly habits, lmrecommended himself after three 
months to Mis# Edge worth-so much m to induce her' to - say that, 
if ho continued lor a year in the same mind, and. cotdd in. that 
time malm his appeumuce becoming a man of his.situation in lift, 
she might bo prevailed upon to give him her hand. Araariipjjjfy 


1 entered himself at the Middle Temp 
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hut before the eloBe of the year the engagement had como to an 
end. 

Nevertheless he ms not to he deterred from his search for 
Sophie. She was to be a woman possessed of a charming disposi¬ 
tion, of bjauty, of health; with a taste for literature, science, 
and moral philosophy; simple in her dross, diet, and manners; 
fearless os a Spartan wife or Roman heroine, and willing to 
spend her life in the society, of her husband only, and in the 
retirement of some perfectly sequestered country spot. This was 
all he wanted, but London in Z769 was sadly like London in 1876, 
and she was not to be found, if, however, she did not. exist, she 
might be created; so Day, with his friend Bioknoll (with whom 
he shared the composition of a poem called “ The Dying Negro/* 
which has the merit of having been one of the first anti-slavery 
productions), went off to the Foundling Hospital at Shrewsbury, 
where he chose a golden-haired girl of eleven as a fitting subject 
for his experiments. She was called Sabrina, from Iho Severn, 
and Sidney, from the patriot. But two strings were hotter than 
one for his bow ; so (mother child of twelve years old was 
chosen from tho Hospital in Loudon, and n&mod Lucretia. 
A house was then hired for them neur Chancery Lane, 
and their education was begun; but the general interest shown 
in the experiment by friends and neighbours induced their 
tutor to take them to France, unaccompanied by any servant, 
us he wished that they should receive no communication except 
from himself. On his arrival at Avignon he writes to Lovell 
Edgeworth^ And passes^ as might be expected, the severest censures 
upon the Frouch, inveighs agtiinst their climate, their indecency 
and vapidity f and their miserable subjection to tho female part of 
the community. Tho girls are model pupils, such girls as never 
were seou at the same age, are always contented, and think 
nothing so agreeable os waiting upon him. An original letter 
from Bobrina is sent by Day as a faithful display of her heart and 
headDear Mr. Edgeworth ,—1 am glad to hear you arc writ 
and your little boy. I love Mr. Day dearly and Lucretia. I am 
learning to write. I do not like France so well as Kuglund. The 
people are very brown; they dress very oddly. Tho climate is 
•very good here. I hope 1 shall have more sense against l come to 
l'lugland. X know the cause of night and day, winter and summer. 
X hive Mr. Day best in the world, Mr. Bicknull next, and you 
next.” Alias Bow.ird, who disliked Day cordially, gives an entirely 
dillbrtmt picture ot the foundlings. According to her, they tensed 
him, and quarrelled with one another continually; they caught the 
small-pox, and Day hud to play the part of nurse and* sit up with 
them at night. They were all upset in crossing the Rhone, but 
as Day carried his theories on the advantages of swimming into 
practice, he was able to save both the girls. After an interval of 
eight months ho came back to England, and as Lucretia was hope¬ 
lessly stupid, he got rid of her, giving her, however, three hundred 
pounds, a sum of money which m time procured her the hand and 
heart ot a small liuendmper. With Sabrimt, who is described as 
huving long eyelashes and auburn hair, he settled near Lichfield, 
whore the society was of no ordinary character, and where a group 
01 eminent men gathered round Mr. Beward, who was u canon of 
tho Uatiiedral and lived in the Bishop's palace. Sabrina's educa¬ 
tion was proceeded with iu strict conformity with the precepts 
laid down iu Emile, That youth was to display no fear of fire¬ 
arms, and with that object Ilousse&u recommends that powder 
ehould first be Hashed in the pan, then a small charge fired, then a 
large one, so that gradually he might become accustomed to “ de¬ 
tonations lee plus tervibles." Sabrina was not an Emile, and 
when her guardian fired pistols at her petticoats which who 
believed to be loaded with balls, she howled with unphilosopbic 
terror. Nor, though doubtless Day often road to hor the story of 
the Spartan boy and the fox, could she forbear from wincing when 
he dropped melted sealing-wax upon her arms. Bo far Irani 
being able to naturalize these experiments in England, by which a 
nice of patient and submissive women might have been produced 
for oar benefit, we regret to say that thirty years later these 
methods were held to be peculiar, and in Wilson's Eccentric 
Mirror, published in 1802, a special engraving is devoted to 
Babrina being tired at by her tutor. The creation and education of 
the ideal was an uphill task. Sabrina disliked books and science, 
could not keep a secret, and no doubt (though we have no autho¬ 
rity for the statement beyond Mr. Thackeray's generalizations on 
the subject) foil madly in love with the little boy who cleaned 
her shoes and 'fetched the coals. The end of it wns that tho 
ieole dt 8 fettunei was broken up, Agnes was sent to a hoarding- 
Bckool, and in 1771 Amulphe started afresh on his chose. 

Mrs. Be ward at this rime had the charge of iluuora Sxiejd, 
a daughter Of Mr. Ralph Jfowyd, of Buhtoii, in Staffordshire. 
At first she did not please Day. Her anus were not sufficiently 
round offwhitSMta quality heal ways insisted upon; no doubt in order 
..that the impressions of sealing-wax which he proposed to make 
might be brought more into relief. Butgradually his indifference 
passed away,and on tho departure of Sabrina the philosopher draw 
up a system of life for a married couple which he submitted to her. 
Backets were interchanged; the rights of men were asserted to be met 
on her side by a dispossionatestatement of the rights of women. If 
moral excellence were unavailing, logic might succeed. Xt was thus 
.that William Godwin conducted his courtship of * second wifo,and 
with much the same success as Day. Miss Bneyd did not like the 
action of wtirameidyandaaid No; her iover hetoaved with w great 
want of stoical jielf-commsnd, for he went to bed.aad was bled by 
Dr. Darwin. "Man, it must be admitted, as weii as wotuan. ia m 
uncertain and changeable htttmal. Iu a short time Mr. Sneyd came 


to Lichfield with his other daughters, of whom Elizabeth was tfra 
youngest. In three weeks Day was in love with ber. uuwttiwb 
complying with the fashion of the nineteenth, if not Of ;the 
eighteenth, century, which requires that a man who hashes® 
refused by one sister should propose to the next. Elizabeth jbad 
prejudices in favour of the graces, so Day went off to Baris vtffoh 
his friend Lovell Edgeworth, to acquire tliow. u I have no jj#e- 
jadices, live on little, love nothing, and say all I think ’ was the 
creed of MarmnuterB philosopher. But under the influence of 
Clarice tho sago forgot himself; “ the bath is a natural institution, 
let us bathe; the earth gives us her perfumes, let us not disdain 
them. * E11 maugeant do tout, il ddclamait contra la profusion des 
mots. Ah lheureux temps, il disait, quand Iliomme oroutoit owe 
les chevres I et il sVmivro en faisant la peiu(uro du Clair missoau 
oil so desaltoroient see pferes.'” Day did not go quite pi fc m 
this, but in his endeavours to become a second Cheater field > 2 ie 
sadly forgot his Emile. lie spent eight hours a day in dancing 
and fenciug lessons, ho pinched and squeezed his knees in boards 
in lire hope of f orcing them outwards. It was, however, as might 
have been expected, all labour spent in vain, and ho raturueddo 
Lichfield more gauche anti awkward than over. Elizabeth .gave 
him the same answer ns her elder sister, considering the second 
state of her lover worse than the first. Soon after this, Lovell 
Edgeworth’s wife died, and in the summer of 1773 he married 
Honora Sneyd. Day wrote a charming letter of congmtufotionJto 
his friend on bis marriage with his old love, in which he says (— 
“ As to myself 1 can, I think, givo no better picture of my awn 
mind than what I wrote to you last winter from France; an in¬ 
difference to all human affairs, an aversion to restraint and engage¬ 
ment and embarrassment continue to increaso in my mind; so that 
thore is grant probability I am marked out by fate for an old 
bachelor and an humourist, destined perhaps to becoipe very OW 
because 1 am very indifferent about the .matter, and to buy hobby¬ 
horses lor your grandchildren : and perhaps as an old friend to. wo 
family admitted to mediate for some ot the future AjUes Btlffe- 
worths, wlieu they run away with a tall ensign in the G uardaior 
their dancing-muster.” Seven years later he was present .at Edge- 
worth's marriage to his sister-in-law, EliraWlLi Bneyd. Dohpg 
the next lew years he led an active life, taking ,a keen interest in 
1 lie political controversies of the timo, writing against the slave- 
trade, liviug now in his chambers in the Temple, now ou tjuv 
Continent or in Berkshire. Meantime Sabrina had grown up, and 
ho determined to marry her. But alas! for tho hold of reason 
aud the influence of systematic education on the minds of woman. 
Orio evening in his absence she weut to a party in lan<r sleeves, 
aud he gave up consequently all idea of making her his wile. The 
episode of Bahrina sounds us if it might be introduced with effect 
into fiction, and another “ History of a Foundling" written to 
delight the world. Bui Miss Edgeworth hue not succeeded in her 
attempt in Belinda. Virginia Bt, Fierro is too weak a character 
to interest any one, and least of all Clarence Hervey, who in. no 
respects resembles his prototype. Virginia is an exaggeration of 
Bubriim; at seventeen she is unable to write, sho is indolent, ‘ro¬ 
mantic, falls in love with a phantom, faints at tho right of a picture, 
and, to sum up, is a special fool. Tho future career of Babrma wns 
commonplace enough. Borne years afterwards she married Miv 
Bicknell, to Day's disgust; lio gave her, however, live hundred 
pounds, and settled an annuity upon her when she became, ter 
hor husband's death, Dr. Burney s housekeeper at Greenwich. 

It is no small proof of Day's perseverance and confidence in his 
own mode of treatment of womeu that ho was not .prepared do 
abate any of his theories. Tho name of a girl fitted to bo Die 
mother of future heroes was submitted to him by one of his friends,, 
when tho following inquiries wore made:—“Itas she white nod 
largo arms ? ” “ Bho has.” “ Does she wear long petticoats ? " 

“ Uncommonly long.” “Is sbo tall and strong ana healthy 
“Remarkably little, and not robust.” The young lady in ques¬ 
tion was Miss Esther Millies of WAkefield, at that time about 
tw enty-four years old, and in possession of a large fortune of her 
owu--namely, 23,000/. Tho courtship was a long one, the details 
of which, we regret to say, have not been handed down to us. We 
may assume that the lover ran pins into her arms, broke her china, 
alarmed her with cries of fire in the dead of tho night, tore her dress, 
led her on vegetables, and made her learn the “ Dying Negro ” by 
heart. In spite of it all she was in love with hiiu, passed through 
the ordeal successfully, and in 1778 tho philosopher at last found a 
wife. It is not often* that we are able to learn anything shout the 
studies and thoughts of u girl belonging to a country town in the 
middle of the lost century, and therefore tho miscellanies of Airs. 
Day, published by her nephew, who ultimately succeeded to her 
property, are not devoid ot interest. Tho editor was not a modest 
youth, for he prefaces his uncle s and aunt’s writings with fifty-two 
pages of bis own, in order to increase the size of the work, and 
show the propriety of the motto he adopts, “ Tria juntita in uno.” 
Nor did he display in his actions that contempt for the female sex 
which his education should have produced. 1 lo prints some versos 
“ Upon a Lady who repulsed me ns I was going to salute her, and 
put on a grave and angry look ”:— 

Oh, that 1 could tat change my shape, * 

And bo an insect, too. 

That l might lovely Delia kiss, 

And alt her teai-lies view. 

Had he read hia Sawlfm-d and Merton fittautiyely, instead 
of conducting himself in this improper manner, he would 
have requested leave to tell Mi the atorv of Polemo, or 
the Debauched Young Alan. Hrtrt be read his Emile, he would 
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have remembered that iSopbio quarrelled with her lover during 
thoir ongsqpynumt, Ik-chu&o lie kis*ed tho hem of her gown. Miss 
lather Mimas was educated at Mrs. Dennis' justly celebrated 
female boarding-school in Queen Square, and, lilto Cowlev, was in¬ 
spired by the muse at a very early period.” Indeed ehe wrote 
nothing after tho age of eixteeu. SVo have no .‘.pace to dcuite to 
either her themes or her poetry ; hut they show eonridiv.iblo cul¬ 
tivation and command of language. Some versus written after 
the purchase of Tristram Shandy, at tho ago of .sixteen, are in¬ 
teresting os uvidcnco of what was read by young ladies in 1768, 
though Bishop Port on* censured the book in qu«*sti<n iu one of 
his sermons, and Fordyce, in another, stigmatizes the novels of 
tho day ns the “ infernal brood of futility and lewdness” j “the 
beautiful productions of Mr. Richardson’s pen,” he adds, u are the 
only boohs in tho stylo of novel that can be rentl with safety and 
advantage "—a verdict which perlmps would scarcely be undorred at 
the present day. 

Mrs. Ray, we have hoard, on arriving at her husband's house, 
was taken into tho kitchen, shown the uncooked constituents of a 
dinner, and told to get it ready. In order to accustom her to this 
mode of life, some wretched lodgings wore taken in Hampstead by 
Ray, where he kept no servants, lie put a stop to his wife’s cor¬ 
respondence with her Yorkshire relations, forced her to give up 
niufiic, and continued his experiments on her temper; but she wjh 
a second Griselda, and acquiesced in all his vagaries. They 1ii\>L 
settled in ICssex, where Hay made some addition* to the cottage 
they occupied. The late Sir Charles Monde built his house 
without a staircase, but wo do not know that ho did so intent ion- 
ally. The masons asked Day where the window of a mom on the 
first floor was to be. Oouid not the wall bo built tied, and tho , 
place for tho window cut afterwards P The masons suggested t hat ! 
it was unusual; hut Hay had his own way, and three years later j 
tho house was sold without any window having been opened in that j 
room. J Ie next migrated to Anningsloy in Surrey, where he began ] 
farming, livingat thesamotimoa life of the must complete retirement. 
Hie endeavours to benefit hie follow-creatures did not give rum a 
better opinion of them. On being asked by onn of his friends why lie ! 
chow the lonely and unpleasant situation in which lie lived*, he 
replied that the sole reason was its being out of live st ink of luuinin 
society, lie draws a picture of his own habits iu the description 
of Chares in landlord and 31 it fun, whore lie says, “ Amid tranquil 
and innocent employments my life bowed gently away like a cl-nr 
end oven slreftin.” His liirming was not prolilabV i > him, for ho 
lost too/, a yenr by it, nor were his attempt* if "irry out his 
theories attended with more success. Considering the methods of 
breaking huisos then in vogue to be cruel, be adopted some peculiar 
moans of his own, the result of which was that the raw colt lie 
was riding took fright at a farm engine by tho roadside, threw 
him, and killed him on the spot, Mrs. Day only Him '"&•[ her 
husband two years, and died in i 791. It wn* during lhe last six 
years of his life, while lie was hiding from the world at Aiming.-Joy, 
that Day wrote and publish' d the book by which ho will bo long 
mtiemliered. It is not nen^sury to be acquainted with tho politic* 
of the time to appreciate t rullmTs Tract Is t and to en joy ftdndfonl 
mtd Merton a reader need not retied upon the social and moral 
lessons it is meant to inculcate. Tho book was published in three 
parts at intervals between 1783 ami 1789, hut wo cannot lind any 
allusions to it iu the contemporary lctleisof that date. The fashion 
had just begun of writing tor children, for whom there hud been 
previously nothing except Jtofmison Crusoe, the Arabian JS'o/bts, 
and Fairy Tales. Mrs. Trimmer was reforming Brentford and 
writing her History of the It obi ns, which had no great 'sale 
at first, though Hannah More made an unforlmiale friend 
buy three dozen of her books. Moral tales, however, were 
destined to carry tho day, if we may judge from Charles 
Dumbs complaints long afterwards. “Mioody Two-Shoe** is 
niraobi out of print. Mrs. Uarbiuild's and Mrs. Trimmer * nonsense 
lay in piles about. ‘A horse is an animal, nod Hilly is better limn 
ahorse.’ liang them; 1 mean the cursed reasoning crew.” J|r 
little foresaw the dismal time when, fur lViilv'a sake, such exquiailr 
gems as “Cinderella’’ami “Beauty and tl’ie Hr .tot ’ were to be 
travestied into the vulgar monotony of social life. But Samlford 
and Merton is far from being the eumuionplace moral lesson. 
Tommy’s delightful conceit and adventures are n littmg couuter- 
poise to the terrible propriety of Harry, and the stories which are 
introduced, with a complete violation of time and place, are full 
of vigour oml models of style. It is truo that the respectable 
mother of a family little knows that the bus been brought up on 
Emile, and that Rousseau still spreads his influence over her 
schoolroom. Nearly all tho teaching of Mr. Harlow and the senti¬ 
ments of Harry will be found in Emile-, and if the character of 
8oi»hio has only been hinted at in that of Miss Simmons, it may 
well be that.bis own experience of that “ imbecile sex ” deterred 
Day from representing either Harry or Tommy iu their searches 
utter a wile. 


SYMBOLICAL PAINTING. 

f PUR Bristol riots—wo fall instinctively into a formula which 
A had a Well-Known mul ugJy meaning more thou forty years 
truck- -uiuv have the effect of sotting some minds thinking 011 one 
or two points in th< history of art. As utmost always happens, 
the popular eatery, absurd os was the .form it took,* had really 
something in it: like most other popular outcries, it had got hold 
of a hall-truth. The captain yt colonel who reviled Gregory the 


Great can be excused only on tho theory that he is the one sur¬ 
viving believer in Woden ; but it was not so cosy to answer those 
who objected on historical grounds to Gregory wearing a triple 
crown and to Jerome wearing a Cardinal’s hat. “We may freely 
allow that there in not the least reason to believe that cither of 
them ever w<»r« or ever saw any such covering for tho head as 
they arc severally represented with. But it does not follow that, 
under soiuo kinds of circumstances, they may not bo lawfully repre¬ 
sented as arrayed in this purely ideal fashion. Setting aside the 
theological mudm*» which bos Wen called forth by this particular 
ease, the wholo tiling resolves itself iuto tho question whether, 
in all times und in all pluces, it is necessary for painting and 
sculpture to represent a man as nearly os may bo to his actual 
appearance in the flesh. Tho answer to this surely depends on 
the object of the representation. Some people are disposed to 
give painters and sculptors a very wide license indeed in de¬ 
parting from flic* truth of nature or history. We did once hear it 
argued that a painter might rightly paint Frederick Barbarnssa 
with :i black Ward, if he could thereby make a more effective 
picture. And it wn* answered that it wns open to him to point 
any number of men with black boards, but that ho had no right to 
cull any of them Frederick Tkirliarossa. If a painter undertakes to 
print 11 certain man w ho had a known physical peculiarity, who lias 
even had a surnamo given him from that physical peculiarity, it 
doe? ocelli strange indeed to lcovo out that which has become nis 
distinctive murk. Hut when it comes to peculiarities which are 
not personal but national, tho ease is less clear, For instance, a 
fair question for debate is supplied by those pictures of New 
Testament scenes in which has tern costume and character are 
strictly preserved, and all who were Jews by birth are given tho 
national look of .Tews. Many people have doubtless been surprised, 
and even pained, at seeing subjects of this kind treated in a way to 
which they arc so unaccustomed, even though it bo ft way which 
undoubtedly con.cs nearer to tho historic truth of llio scene. The 
comment will of course be that their surprise 5^ ^jj irom 
the treatment being different from ^ w kich they arc accus¬ 
tomed ; that, under other circums^^ t j J(iy might httvo been 
oqiKilljr accustomed to the JH&Ulistto representation, and equally 
displeased with any olh^.i A d thia £ 0 f course strictly true; 
hut tine at ouco storto.'';. b , ,, n «,iion between comentioml 
ami naturalistic t.v^ “ J; ^ the Great in a 

tnplo crnw'ii and * ft Ounlinul» lint is certainly not natu- 

il wi ob&ic.ut. Hut it don. not therefore follow that it * in 

U 01I1S j] fall juto two elasseB, those which ore 

tho 1, y cV " 4 s Of art and those wInch are works of art ami some- 
) * m Wl ,jl. Some nit-1 ures. some statues, are simply crea- 

‘“i'Tliy wo 2 

is plijeUlfc hills, tho soa,in any »n«-to j: U»j,^ 
paints has the ATliExists*, wo do not ask 

whether tho faces that he paints are like tlioso of any actually 
existing human beings. Such a work is purely artistic, and is to 
be judged by a purely artistic standard. Tho artist is a poet; ho 
invents, and may rightly invent, lie may create his story, his 
artovs, his scenery, everything that he needs, lie may paint black" 
beards or red as lie thinks good ; but if lie points a black beard, it 
is not likely that he will write the name of Kodbeard under it. 

But if, instead of scenes nnd figures of his own creation, 
tho artist undertakes to represent something which has any 
Kind of distinctive and separate existence, the case is changed. 
If, instead of a beautiful landscape or a beautiful woman out- 
of his own imagination, he is called on to paint this or that 
beautiful landscape or beautiful woman, he is bound by a stricter 
law. Ills work does not cease to be a work of urt; but it is some¬ 
thing else us well, lie is bound by a law of accuracy by which 
in the other case ho was not bound. Ilis landscape or his portrait 
must be like the scene or the person that lie professes tu represent. 

1 f it be otherwise, it may be a very beautiful picture, but it is 
not ilic* picture which it professes to bo. So, if the picture 
us* nines uny character beyond what is simply artistic; if it pro- 
Jf.Hses to be historical or devotional, commemorative or instructive 
in any way. I11 all these cases an element comes in which is 
analogous to the necessity that is laid 011 the landscape or the 
portrait of bring like the place or person which it represents. Tho 
picture is judged, not merely by a standard of art, but by a 
standard of accuracy of some kind. Tho historical, devotional, or 
other commemorative picture 01* sculpture must be, not necessarily 
like the persons represented, of which there may often be no niaune 
of judging, but like soiuu conception of them ofsome kind. Besides 
purely artistic questions, such ua whether the colouring is good or 
the anatomy correct, each spectator judges tho picture by a certain 
standard ot likeness in his own mind. Perhaps he judges the 
picture according to some conception which he has already formed 
of the things and persons represented. Perhaps, without having 
any such previous conception, he forms one uut of the picture 
itself j the picture at once approves itself to him, or at once fails 
to approve itself to him, as a fitting representative of the scenes 
or persons which are painted. In the one case, he lias already 
an idea of the subject and its proper treatment; in tho other case 
the picture itself—positively or negatively—supplies him with such 
an idea. And he judges the picture by fta conformity to that id«h» 
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however formed. And, to fall back on the instance with which 
we sot out, there must he very few people to who pi a picture of 
Frederick Barbarossa which showed him with a black beard would 
seem to be a treatment of the subject that at all answered their 
ideas. 

The whole class of works of art which wo will call comme¬ 
morative musty therefore, besides the purely artistic standard, ho 
judged by a standard of accuracy of some kind. Do they fittingly 
represent tbe subject which they undertake to represent? Hut 
what is to be looked on ns a fitting representation—what, in short, is 
to bo tbe standard of accuracy—admits of a good deal of questioning. 
Let us suppose that the artist wishes to represent un historical scene 
which has never been represented before. J le hns mi roly a wider 
choice than if ho undertakes a subject which has often been treated 
before, and about which lnuny people will have preconceived ideas. 
Above all, he will have a freer choice than he can have' if he under¬ 
takes a devotional subjoct, or one which brings in persons or things 
which large classes of people look on with religious reverence, in 
a subject absolutely untouched the only check on his treatment*is 
the degree of historical uranacy which may be thought necessary 
in treating an historical subject. This is a point on which there* is 
fair room for differences of taste and opinion. It would probably be 
now' agreed on all hands 4 hat some degree of accuracy, some degree 
of attention to the time and place where the subject is laid, may 
fairly bo looked for. But it should bo romemtiered that this is 
quite a modern notion. The artists both of the middle ngc» and 
of the Renaissance wore wholly indifferent to local and antiquarian 
precision, Jerusalem is represented as a German or Italiuu town, 
of Gothic or Palladium architecture, according to the taste, ago, or 
nationality of the painter. Roman soldiers are put into the chain 
armour of mediaeval knights or into the costume of Francis the 
First’s day. This last practice no one would follow now ; no one 
would represent tho Holy yopulcliro as watched by soldiers in 
English, Prussian, or Austrian uniforms. As to the representation 
of Jerusalem, a little more license might be allowed ; tow painters 
would think themselves hound to make an exact architectural re¬ 
production of tho real city; Btill they would shrink from making 
it exactly like modern London or Paris. In all these matters tliei*e 
is a wide field between making the picture an antiquarian pattern- 
card and bringing in any monstrously violent anachronism, ilut 
what shall wo say to the painter who painted Lady Godiva—the 
Godgifu of history—riding through a Coventry already adorned 
witli St. Michael's spire? The anachronism could hardly be 
worse; yet there is something to bo said for it. It was an artistic 
way of saying u This is Coventry, and not any other city.” It 
was at any rate like something that really is; an attempt to repro¬ 
duce the Coventry of tho eleventh century might have produced 
something unlike"tiny thing that ever was m any time or place. 

In short, to draw Lady Godiva riding by Ht*Michael’s spire was 
tt distinct case of symbolical painting. Let such a practice bo 
established as the received way of treating the subject, ami it be¬ 
comes conventional painting. Now, when a particular way of 
treating a certain subject is in this way established, the custom 
has an historical value, oven though the treatment, itself cannot bo 
historically justified. The conventional ways of representing 
persons, esjieeially saintly or other famous persons, are endless. 
Many of them are historically iuaccurato; many of them are physi¬ 
cally impossible. Not only illuminators of service-books and 
mukers of stained glass, but tho great musters of painting, have 
Represented holy persona with nimbi on their heads which are quite 
' inconsistent with the law's of nature. The mediaeval artist painted 
or carved the founder of a church with the church in his hand; it 
would be a very cold critic who would argue that he was meant to bo 
carrying a model. On many a tomb tho parents are s* «ui, with the 
sons getting smaller in order behind their father, and the daughters 

r ing smaller iu order behind their mother; yet in mil life 
youngest child may have been the tallest of the family. In a 
well-known print of tho installation ol* a Chancellor at Oxford, the 
hero of thu uay is made distinctly bigger than anybody else in tho 
theatre*, yot there is no physical law which decrees that the head 
of tho University should always he the largest of its members. By 
the same instinct the sign-painter draws Charles the Second in the 
oak, not only larger than either his f Vi etuis or his enemies, but : 
with tho crown royal set on his head. So in the illuiuiua- ! 
lions to Froissart, Pope Clement and Queen Joanna of Naples are 
both shown on their death-beds with their crowns on their heads, 
and, according to the usage of the time, with nothing on but their 
crowns. And those who have the privilege of possessing an uuuiuti- 
lated copy of StmnpfFis Chronicle will remember a picture of a Pope 
decked out in full pontifical gray at a yet more unlikely moment. 
All this is of a piece with tWoniinary symbols of stunts. Nobody 
over believed that St. Peter always carried a key and St. Paul a 
sword, or that Ignatiw commonly walked about accompanied by 
a lion. All those arowmply ways of pointing out who a person is; 
they ore ways purely symbolical and conventional, which regard 
neither strict historical truthnor strict natural possibility. So to give 
Gregory tho Great a triple crown, though the Popes certainly did 
not wear a triple crown in his day, is simply the shortest way of 
saying “ This is a Pope,* It is just the same as when, in pictures 
of the Exaltation of the Cross, Ileradius is often shown with an 
Imperial crown such as Charles the Fifth might have worn, but 
such m Heradius certainly did not wear. But all that is meant is 
to say “ This is ah Emperor.” , The case is exactly the same as tbe 
case of Gregory) only theological frenzy is not fikely to be awa¬ 
kened by the figure of an Emperor, while it is very likely to be 
•wakened by the figure of a Pope, Had he been made with a tall 


mitre, such an surmounts the arms of modern Bishops, the denar* 
turo from historical costume would have boeu quite as marked. 
Rut in tlmt guise he might perhaps have boon endured by all save 
those Welshman or tVodcnitcs who are determined to have HO 
Gregory at all. Tf Gregory may not have his conventional crown, 
nor Jerome his conventional hat, because they certainly did not' 
wear them in real lifts, a great sweep must be made, not only of 
stained glass, sculptures, and wall-paintings, old and new, but of 
many of the greatest works of tho greatest masters. 


LXCUESIOXISTS HV CONTRACT. 

O NE sometimes alights at a foreign hotel whore one falls into 
the niid.sl of a queer assortment, of one's own countrymen 
mid women. They have come over in a body for a Continental 
tour of a c.vrtuiu length of time, and are now doing their Paris 
conscientiously. All the stock sights—Napolnou's tomb, Peru 
la Chaise, the Gobelins, Sevres, Versailles, tho Panorama of tho 
Siege, mid 1 lv* Jardiu den Plantes —am gone through with precision 
and diligence *, but they do not go to tho theatres, none of thorn 
being strong iu tin* language, and moat of them knowing nothing 
about it at all; nor oven to tho Grand Opera, where marble and 
gilding, the foyer and the vestibules, the decorations, the music, 
and the rest ot it. have an eloquence of their own which indeiuni- 
lit.H tho unilingual spectator for his ignorance of the libretto. They 
do nothing out of the beaten track marked out for them by tho 
managing authorities of the firm or company to which they have 
subscribed; hut go the mill-horso round in herds, obediently, as 
they arc directed, and are perfectly satisfied with what they get 
for their time ami tickets. At the end of the week they believe 
that they have done Paris as it should bo done; that henceforth 
they loo’nm entitled to be classed among the experienced sojourners 
in strange cities. 

Distinct enough in personality, there is very little difference in 
social status among our tourist compatriots travelling in these 
oddly constituted batches. For the most purt they belong to what 
we nitty call the lowest third of the middle classes, with here and 
there line or two among them h degree lower still. Very many of 
them upeak with a broad provincial accent, and many nro pure 
Cockney : th»»ro are some rich brogues to bo heard, and some un¬ 
mistakable Glasgow voices; but very low speak good English hoik 
in grammar mid accent, and stylo is no more to be expected than 
tin*, ivsl. Their pretensions to be held as gentlefolk nro of the most 
meagre kind, though some of them hold up their heads and tower 
above the others, at least in tlmir own conceit. These others are 
mostly retired tradesmen with a snug little competency which yet 
does, not admit of extravagant expenditure, who accordingly, when 
they want to give their good lady " a treat, do it with commend¬ 
able foresight, and pay down the lump sum which is to take them 
from Charing Cross to Turin and buck again, with hotel charges 
and right-seeing included. Or they'are young men still iu business, 
clerlw and junior partners m small concerns, who warn to know more 
of the world than can be known even in Manchester or Liverpool, 
Stockton dr Newcastle, or wherever olso it is that they turn their 
honest pennies and build up tkoir future fortune.-. Sometimes 
they are superior artisans who have laid by a few pounds, which 
they think will bring them more pleasure and profit in taking 
them to foreign parts than in being exchanged for bad tobacco and 
worse beer ; or they number among them tho widow anil daughter 
of a professional man who have been left only just enough to live 
on “ genteelly,” but who by cloeo economy for a couple of years 
or so have saved what will tako thtuu for ft fortnight or three 
weeks abroad, und so have been able to fulfil the dmuu of tho 
elder woman ever since she was a young one, and to give the 
daughter the vague advantages ” held to bo included in tho 
journey. The pmty is sure also to include the young couple just 
married, who, before settling down to the warehouse in Jareds tor 
him, mid the six-roomed house with its given dour and brass 
knocker in the suburbs for her, think that a fortnight »>pent on thu 
road between Leeds and Turin will bo the most delightful way of 
pacing half the honeymoon, and giving them a charming store of 
memories for tho future ; in which pci imps they are right. But, 
whoever these tourists may be, they are all generally well behaved 
enough, if a trifle rough, and for tho most part good-tempered and 
uni tumble to reasonable discipline. 

Now and then, to be sure, a black sheep gets into tho flock who 
scandalizes tho hotel by drink and bad language, by Into hours and 
rowdyism, giving the sober foreigner but a mean idea of the 
British milor in tweed and a flashy tie, with a brass chain and a felt 
wideawake. At times, too, tho travellers lire sour aud ill-tempered; 
and have that odd idea—apparently ingrained in a certain kind qf 
mind—that mounseer is a born fool and tlioir inferior, very plainly 
marked in their manners and language. These are the Jwopie who 
stick to their British habits as a soldier sticks to kte flag, and 
disdain to adopt any of the inodes and manners iu use among 
their temporary hosts. They drink tea in the mominfc and the 
“ kickshaws ” produced at breakfast and dinner are passed by with 
evident disgust; bnfc good plain beef and mutton please them, and 
they appreciate the fowls, it they are given to such tender diet at all. 
Even hero, however, some among them will recall regretfully the 
strong-coloured legs of the English bird, uqd hold the foreign crea¬ 
ture tame compared with his congener at home. Woe to the hotel- 
keeper with whom the ** conductor * contracts who should dare 
to put before his insular guests sov.pt d foseilU, or the familiar 
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pot-aurfpu. They are at home only with the dishes to which they 
havo been accustomed from their youth up; ami the choicest dinner 
at the (Jafd Anglais would fall iteiul upon their palate. As for 
the wine, whenever they can they change it lor honest Baas, ono 
glass of which they held to ho worth all the Burgundy or 
Bordeaux ever made; uml when they drink it they draw a deep 
breath and say, “ That's something like! ” approvingly. This is 
the general rule; hut some of them, who aim at higher things 
and want to be men of ihu world and cosmopolites without imne 
ado, go in for all the foreign fashions wildly, and can be got to 
praise the vilest piquuftr that ever disgraced a table, if only tlu*\ 
are made to believe that it is the, right thing to admire it. 

Thu women of the party are oltoti even more extraordinary than 
the men ; aud the first thing about them which strikes the criti'-al 
eye is the fearful aud wonderful manner in which they are attired. 
On this head they may be divided into two classes—the women 
who despise the current fashions altogether, and those who distort 
them by bod copies und exaggerations. ■ There is the “ good lady ” 
of the retired tradesman liviug her tmuquil life in thn country, 
where she dresses for use and not ior show, and takes no heed of 
what the local Worth propounds; and there is the town-bred 
damsel who dresses for show and not for use, and who would rut her 
have the flimsiest bit of vulgarity, if made “ as it is worn now/’ than 
the bust gown that could bo given her if made in the fashion of a 
year ago. Between the two beauty has no foothold any when*; 
and the impossibility of an Englishwoman's dreading herself with 
taste becomes an article of faitli with Alphonse und Josephine, nut 
to bo removed by any after expuriom-u of l«* t/randai drums qtti out ; 
du chic. Brasses of a “good travelling colour chieily a dirty j 
brown—aud oddly constructed hujufa urn tin* main clmracfavL-tics 
of these women. Sometimes we rco the failed fucu of fifty and 
the familiar ringlets of our youth; nomutimes a huge coil of 
foist) hair is stuck on the top of the head, more like a porteis 
knot than anything else, giving one the uneomforuibh- fading 
that it will slip otf, beimr top-heavy and badly balnuruil; sunu- 
times a more than middle-aged woman appems with he.r “ lour haira" 
gathered into a little screw at the back of her head, with net or a cup 
or -ft bow to hide thu nakedness of the land ; and sometimes, curly 
in the morning, a radiant joung person comes down with her 
multitudinous tresses elaborately pulled and frizzed and ornamented 
with ribbons and stars as ifshn were truing 1o a balk Ur rale, wully 
conservative, wears her hair hanging down her > fauks in a lon.-e 
braid like a rabbit's ears; one has fanv- frizzed acdaciously in front, 
like the forehead of a young bull; while si third wears hers parted 1 
on the side like a man, ami a fourth shows the length and thick¬ 
ness of hers in a Unwing cascade down her back. 

Tho more particular among them—perhaps the widow and 
daughter of the professional man—are very particular indeed in 
some ways, finding must, things inferior, and very scrupulous on 
the score of cleuulini**. They examino lho plates carefully, and 
send them away if only ft ahadow falls across the white; they 
amir at the eggs aud have thorn changed on the very Blighter 
provocation, or on none; they turn and twist their put it pain on 
all aides, aud scrape uway tho anulh.-i spot as if it were so much 
poison left on the crust; giving you to understand that nothing 
is so good here as they have it at home, and that even the collei' 
fails to satisfy them, accustomed as they tiro to something &o 
infinitely better. Though in Urn herd, ihey are not of it, and 
ore careful not to form acquaintance* among their fellow-tra¬ 
vellers. In this they tire singularly unlike thu generality of their 
companions, who knit up vvlwt looks like friendship in an incredibly 
short space of time, having mutually told Indore three days have 
passed thu whole story of tliuir birth, parentage, education, and 
condition, with an engiigiug frankness that at least disarms the 
suspicion of skeletons in the c*l«met at home. The stranger who 
stands by and listens to it nil hears what is substantially to him a 
foreign language. Sly allusions are made at which the whole com¬ 
pany laugh, and of which ho neither understands tho point, nor 
sees very well how there can be any point to understand. There 
docs not seem to be much humour m, “ Well, Mr. Smith, how’s 
your knee this morning ? ” but the whole table is in a tittet when 
the question is asked; and thu gentlemen look sly, while lira ladfa-a 
look demure, when “ W ere you Into lust night, Mr. Smith > ’ is the 
next joke out afloat, carrying with it a wmsu exquisite subtlety 
and delightful humour to ail concerned. There is always ono 
funny man in the party who eanuot open his mouth without 
his hearers beginning to laugh in anticipation, sure that some 
good thing will come. Ho is tho nuiu who keeps thu table alive 
with these subtle allusions to the stale of Mr. Smith's kneo or to 
tho hours which he is supposed lo keep; and when he happens 
to be absent the whole party ore fiat, and feel as if naif 
their life, hud gone freyw them. Sometimes there is a clergy¬ 
man in their ranks who tries to check the exuberance of the 
wit, and who divides with him the feminine following in fairly equal 
shares; and sometimes there is a retired captain, who looks on the 
whole thing with tho true military scorn ot civilian snobbery, and 
fraternizes only with the widow and the daughter, alike disdaining 
the wit and contemptuous of the parson. Thu radiant young person 
with frizzy front and many ribbons is, however, tho znaiu sup¬ 
porter of the funny man among them, and her shrill laughs and 
44 Oh my 1 ” “ Goodness mo, if ever 1 ’’ that drop at intervals act on 
his jocularity as spurs on the spued of a home, and sometimes get 
hot into trouble with the rest. For, if frank, the hand ia both 
detitfena and censorious, and has its code of propriety like other com- 
ntfunitiaa^with anathemas o! a mild kind on those who disregard it. 
3&e young married people “spoon ” and. gtegle a little apart, and 
the matrons take a friendly interest in the bride and give her good 


counsel in whispers. The men talk business when they drift away 
from tho jokes of the wit and tho sights that they have seen ; for 
not one among them knows anything of art or literature or 
history. Sometimes a couple of friends, men of culture and 
of limited means, havo joined those ticket tourists, and keep 
themselves rigidly apart, from thu rest. But this is not often 
thu case; for it is hard to be associated for days, perhaps for 
weeks, with tho same people and not outer into some kind ‘df re¬ 
lationship with them, more especially at a time when Ml ore in 
high spirits and good humour. 

Still, though the party is given to silly jokes and brainless -con¬ 
versation, though it in noisy, unkind factual, and underbred, it is 
good to sue such happy luces and to know that so many worthy 
folks, if deadly bores’, ore thoroughly enjoying themselves, and 
that things are opened to them which a few years ngo would havo 
buon hopelessly inaccessible. Certainly they aru an infliction to- 
those of their countrymen who may chaneo to be quartered with 
them ; but even this vexation is not quite without its compensations- 
The hotels which these travelling hordes frequent are commendable 
for the English custom of sitz-baths und tho like to which these 
visitors have used them; the tea is belter than French tea in 
general; and the people get so tired of their odd customers that 
tlmy appreciate any one with suruir fair?, ns they say, and make 
much of one who can tufa fluently in their own tongue. It is a 
queer shidv, however, to sec these tourists with tickets— <-a new 
phase of life for those who travel on their own account; but, 
if rightly viewed, il is one to tench toleration even through, 
sufluring. We may well endeavour to bo glad that others car. enjoy 
what w o enjoy, though undoubtedly—such is the woakness of 
humanity—we eould wfab that that enjoyment was to.bo hod 
anywhere but w hero \\ e ourselves may chance to be. 


TAI.L TALK AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

rPllE so-called “representatives of literature” at tho Mansion 
I 11 huh' have added one more proof that there are many clever 
men who cannot make a good after-dinner speech. The l^ord 
Mayor indeed makes so many speeches both be loro and alter 
dinner that practice must in time make him perfect. -The repre¬ 
sentatives of literature were entertained on Saturday last, ami on 
Monday an “ interesting ceremony " in which thu Lord Mayor was 
.t pnuripal performer was 1 ran dieted at the Mansion House. ‘The 
old colours of tho 77th Begimuiil were to bo deposited at St. l*aul*s 
Lathed in], und for this purpose a detachment of thu regiment, 
headed by thu (Julunul, cuinu from Woolwich nnd marched through 
the I'ity. “ The Lord Mayor, who hud been previously apprised 
oft lie ceremony, pviif-euled himself with the members of his family 
to welcome the escort as it patted.” This account of tho procetxt- 
ing is given by ft sympathetic reporter, und the Lord Mayor is thus 
convicted, after orating und pororniing ubuudnutly on Saturday 
night, of making of malice prepense a further oration on Mouday 
morning. The reporter docs not indeed toll us what tho Lord 
Mayor said, but he leaves us to infer what his speech was from tho 
answer to it. Colonel Kent on horseback responded to tho Lord 
Mayor on foot, aud if he talked the taller talk of the two, wo must 
allow that ho hud thu advantage of position. He mentioned that be 
was on his way to the grand old Cathedral dedicated to the 
greatest of tho Apostle ■, and hollowed by tho dust of Wellington, 
and EiutOLi. ilo might have added that this Cathedral is Adorned 
with a remarkable variety of monuments of military and naval 
heroes. Thu Colonel expressed the satisfaction of tuu regiment 
nt thu resting-pluc£ chosen for its old colours, which will be 
well cured for and secure, “ for there no foreign foe dared coxae.” 
Strategists generally assume a hostile landing near’ Dover, and on 
approach to London from the south-east; and it is a comfort .60 
know that, if un invasion should occur, the Lord Mayor will bo 
ready nt thu Mansion House with on oratorical broadside, which 
will etlbciUifilly confound and frustrate tho enemy's march from 
j.ondon Bridge towards St. Faille. Additional security fur the 
‘ trophies in the Cathedral might perhaps be gained from thu pro¬ 
bability that thu invader would turn aside to the Bank. of 
England. 

It is again rather hard on the Lord Mayor that-we. can only 
gfttheT by the same inductive process the purport of tho spee ch es 
which he made on Saturday. Mr. Sola, in responding to the toast 
of “The Drama,” assumed that those professors of theatrical art 
who were engaged ol sow hero would recut with pride azuleTHtitudo 
that their profession had been spoken of in such terms as the Lo*d 
Mayor had used that night. UnfQtfKinately for this complimentary 
supposition, actors cannot road, either with or without pride, ox* 
gratitude, what the Lord Mayor said of thorn, because the reporters 
who sat at his tabic havo not cored to prdptve hie weeds. “The 
Lord Mayor then proceeded to propose the toast of . the evening!/' 
and the reporter, who no doubt knew his business, took copious 
notes of the rasponsivo speeches. Ao one lin6 4 s to a quarter 
of a column of print, so is a Lord Mayor to a. representaiuivo of 
literature, even when the Lord Mayor provides a dinner which his 
accomplished friends condescend to‘oat. However, U^Lovd Mayor 
may consider himself a modem Falstafi 1 . He is not .o^hr .a .tall 
talker himself, but he stimulates bis guests to mount tohe ui^Wt 
altitudes of eloquence. Like Colonel Aunt on his Olisssaa steed, 
all these visitors to the City are mounted each on,|^y|^nnlbur 
Pegasus. Mr. Sols, in a ‘horn q£ . 

minds his host tUtapersoa of the nmn^^;tl^0teir md on 1 
that very day, niter bequeathing a ooltettid* df manuscripts to 
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& nation. The “cheers” which Mowed this announcement 
ought indicate the company's appreciation either of manuscripts or 
of the mortality of the race of (jetton. Air, Bala had mentioned 
that a- manuscript of his own is still preserved at one of the 
theatres; and perhaps if *tho Lord Mayor wishes to imitate Sir 
Robert Gotten, he might obtain thia unsuccessful play as the 
nucleus of ft literary museum. If tho materials for Mr. Bain’s 
burlesque were chosen on tbo Kamo principle as those of his speech, 
it might easily be a dismal failure. 'Mr. Froude, in dealing with 
another head of the same toast, mentioned that authors of former 
times had large experience of guol and pillory, and ho might have 
added that they got little venison or champagne, ■ A Lord Mayor 
■or any other giver of dinners deserves tho gratitude of those who 
■oat them, but dining in tho umuu of history or poetry or dramatic 
art is a proceeding of questionable taste. Mr. Froude perceives an 
advantage which we do not iu calling together many members of 
.the literary profession, so that they may see each other anil feci 
that they km members of one great body. There is a story of the 
late Lord Cardigan objecting to being invited to meet “ writing 
fellows’’; on which liis hostess imswered that she was a “ writing 
follow ” herself. Although we do not form an exaggerated esti¬ 
mate of Lord Cardigan's conversational ability, wo can conceive 
that a slight infusion even of the heuvy-dragoun element might bo 
better than having all “ writing fellows ’’ at a party. AVo do not 
know whether the Lord Mayor intends to give a succession of 
““banquets” to all the professions which llourish in Loudon. 
Lawyers for example, or doctors are quite capable of drinking 
their “ noble selves,” which is about what the performance of tho 
literary gentlemen, us expounded by Air. Fronde, came to. 
Lawyers are quite willing to see each oth»*r across a dinner-table 
or any other table, and tho more tho merrier; for where one 
would starve two or three grow sleek. And they are always 
capable of feeling that they aru members of a grout body. They | 
had probably happened to hear, before. Mr. Froude ([noted it, 
the saying, “ Let me make the ballads of the country and you may 
make the laws and their mental comment thereon, would very 
likely bo, that in England, happily for them, very few people make 
ballads and a great many make laws. .1 ust now the legal pro¬ 
fession is iu high spirits at iindiug thul the last new law ruionu 
causes as much litigation us it enrns, and if the Lord Mayor will 
invite tho lawyers to dinner, they will certainly make a jolly night 
of it. lie can have three Judges of a Common Law Division lreah 
from one of those arguments on the J udicuturc Act which reud like 
a burlesque of the “ Three Witches ” in Macbeth , and ho could 
proceed to propose the toast of the earning--namely, Convey¬ 
ancing, Equity, and Common Law”—with which he would ussl- 
eiato the names of thoso eminent practitioners, Mr. t juirlc, Mr. 
Gammon, and Mr. Snap. In emulation of Air. Bala’s rejected 
burlesque some draftsman might mention that a set of interroga¬ 
tories prepared by him had been struck out with costs, and we 
believe that ono of these compositions would bo as lively 7 as the 
other. There is, indeed, one difficulty in the way of such a festive 
gathering ns we have suggested, that, although there arc lady 
authors^ there are no she lawyers; but perhaps a few elderly 
judges in full-bottomed wigs and robes might supply 7 nn adequate 
feminine clement iu the company, particularly as we know that 
bishops at the opening of Parliament have sometimes been mis¬ 
taken for peeresses in their own right. 

The Lord Mayor has at least succeeded in showing how much 
nonsense clever men can be got to talk. We saw until this week 
nothing wonderful in tho fact that a nobleman who has written 
poetry should become Governor-General of India. But now it may 
almost be said that tho presumption is that any “ representative 
*of literature” will behave foolishly on a .sufficiently conspicuous 
occasion. There has boon nothing like this dinner at the Mansion 
House since the Uunciad was written; and there is this differ¬ 
ence, that Pope meant to be satirical, whereas the reporters of these 
speeches mean to be complimentary. Thu latu Lord Campbell 
used to say that he only reported Lord Ellenborough’s decisions at 
A'w lYm* when they were good law, and. it were to bo wished 
that reporters of after-dinner speeches could exercise some dis¬ 
crimination. It is pitiable to read Lord Houghton's expression of 
satisfaction at meeting at that great and friendly board the “ Lords 
and Commons ” of literature and journalism. He assumed that 
liis audience knew who were tho Lords and who tho Commons, 
which ia more than wo know. lie secius to compare authors to 
one House and critics to the other, and to suggest that by dining 
with tho Lord Mayor each- House may get on comfortably with the 
other, aud ultimately an author may rather like to have his book 
Otlt up bv a critic, if only tk# have partaken of the “ loving cup ’’ 
at- the Mansion House together. When Mr. Carlyles letter of 
imp logy was read omynight almost have been tempted to exclaim 
that “ he was too wUpand too honor! id* be there.” Hut if he 
hod bfeea there, and hld described iu his own style what he saw 
and; heard, the world might have gained instruction and amuse¬ 
ment. We are quite prepared nowadays to find that even Common 
Cbuncrlmen or their “ ladies ” write books, or at least pamphlets, 
and therefore we do not doubt that all the guests ot the Lord 
Mayor were in some sense “ representatives of literature iu its 
various blanches.” The gentlemen who returned thanks for the 
■ army and navy might, if they had to justify their presence at this 
“ banquet,” contend that the forces to which they belong ore to a 
mat extent paper forces. And, besides, liberality in the issue of 
femteiion* might be justified by an august precedent !— 

' From drairiag-rcttms, flmeelkgBa, from, garret*, 

On hone, da foot, ia hacks and glided ehfcrtoU. 


Allowing for the amelioration of modern habits, these lines fhiriy 

There w 
re, and < 
society - 

most harmonious aud delightful character. As was said on a 
memorable occasion, “ We cannot be a!* tailors,” aud it was per¬ 
haps to prevent tho “ mtcillectuallly ” of the comjwtny becoming 
too tremendous aud overpowering that a few Common Councilman 
with their “ ladies ” were introduced. They mix earth with nitro¬ 
glycerine to make the dynamite of commerce, and perhaps a 
tradesman here and there might promote the cohesion and ‘‘sta¬ 
bility ” of tho literary compound. AW of course assume that one 
who makes or sella paper is as much a representative of a branch 
of literature as odo who only spoil* it. licit) again tho Lord 
Mayor might justify himself by a colobratcd example:— 

With authors, stationer* obyM the call. 

It is a pity that, instead of merely proposing and acknowledging 
toasts, 1 tic company could not have occupied itself in a revival of 
the antique ceremonies of tho Jivnciarl. Competitors and prizes 
for heroic guinea were ready to hand, mid the scene was almost 
the sinie. Tim only diffiivunc:* would be ihat in Pope’s time jour- 
nalisis worshipped lords, and now lords wort-liip journalist*. In 
that sense it is still true that 

He wins Hits patron who can tic Me best. 

But in this, its in former ages, some flatteries are clumsy and 
ineffectual. Cringing us a him urt requires wirefiil study, and it 
miict bo renimnbered that there ia little pleasure in kicking a liuip 
aud abject victim. 


THE n:uTl>TAXT llLFOKMATJOX society. 

rpllE lhotiistaut Reformation of the sixteenth ceutury, from 
A whatever point of view, invourabie or milnvoumble, it may be 
regarded, is universally allowed to bo oi.o of the most momentous 
and pregnant men is in modern history, its influence, indeed, as a 
liielur in the course of human development, has been rather of an iu- 
iliiect than a direct kind, bavins’ mainly consisted in the impulse it 
Inis given to intellectual and pohricttl piogreas. Religious liberty, as 
a modern author hus justly observed, owes nothing to it aaa dogmatic 
system. On tho contrary, “ persecution among tho early Protestants 
was a distinct and delinito doctrine, digested into elaborate treatise*, 
indissolubly connected with a large portion of the received theo¬ 
logy, developed by the most enlightened and far-seeing theologians, 
and enfenced against the most inoffensive as against tho most 
formidable sects.’’ And vet to the Reformation, though not to the 
Reformers, “ is ehiuily duo the appearance of that rationalistic 
spirit which at last destroyed persecution.*’ The public revolt 
against the established religion of Europe created a general 
spirit of insubordination, uud, throiiyh ihe number of ques¬ 
tions which it becamo neccs.v:iy virtually to submit to the 
decisiou of tho multitude, provoked a spirit of restless in¬ 
quiry, and led to the formation of u great variety of opinions 
on other subjects besides those, which are handled iu creeds 
and articles of iaith. Ileuco Protestantism, notwithstanding its 
rigid and dogmatic character as it came front the hands of Lcther 
ami Calvin, has gradually developed what has been called,by 
friend and foe alike, “ its admirable doxibility of doctrine,” very 
much against the intention of its original founders and the will of 
some who inherit their name. The results of tho Reformation, as 
a great movement of tbo human mind, are certainly visible enough, 
for good or for evil, at the present day, and hardly less visible, we 
may add, in Bpitc of the seeming paradox, within tjiau without the 
pale of the Roman Catholic Church itself. But the Reformation 
as an ecclesiastical and theological scheme or conception is a 
thing of the past, and it is the veriest anachronism to attempt to 
revive it. Reformed Churches there are, of course, both in this 
country and elsewhere, but their standpoint is not that of tho men 
who moulded or remoulded them three centuries ago. The Church 
formed by Luther himself in Germany had long sileutlv dropped 
his characteristic tenets, and now no longer even bears his name. 
The Anglican Church may have altered greatly for the better, but 
there can be no doubt that it lus departed widely from tho tone 
and Hpirit sought to bo impressed upon it by such authorities «s 
Ora inner and tho authors of tbo almost forgotten A'etond liuok 
of Homilutn. Tho " Counter Relornmliou *’ iu the Church of 
Rome which Ranke has *o vividly depicted, and tho general 
fermentation of civil and religious file which nifty bo said roughly 
to date from the first French Revolution, are both iu dill‘event 
ways fruits of the Ihrotcstant lie (or morion j but they have also 
gone far to obliterate tram tbo modern world nil traces of the 
state of things which it originally created or assailed. 

Buck are evidently not tho thoughts familiar to the friends and 
supporters of tho Protestant Reformation Societv, which held its 
annual hold-day this week at Willis's Rooms under the presidency 
of Sir Thomas Chambers, the veteran champion of tfe claims of 
deceased wives’ sisters to marry their brothers-in-law. But they 
are thoughts inevitably suggested to our miud by the report, of the 
proceedings. Tho Society represents just one ot those “ survivals n 
which are no less frequunt, and certainly m lew curious, in the 
moral than ia tbo material domain, it is not so many years 
since a distinguished divine of moderate* though somewhat Kvou- 
geHcsl, views unwarily suffered himself td be ^wrapped intopre- 
erdhsg at a branch meeting of the Society* for Uonvertmg lrish 
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Roman Catholics. Hia consternation mav he imagined when the 5 
emiigciic “deputation frxuu the parent Society '’opened hia address j 
hy glibly announcing us the fundamental principle on which it took 
its stand “ that no Roman Catholic could In* saved.’’ Such start- I 
ling avowals are, of course, not likely to tind their way { 
in the present age into the pages of* a popular magazine., i 
"Vet wo were rather surprised the other day to come across it ' 
evidence in the current number of the ('untvmpui'urt/ Itcrivtv ' 
which breathes a very similar spirit. “ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty; where the Church of Ruium is, there is ■ 
nunc.'* There i* not, to he mm*, much civil liberty to bo louk-d i 
for where the (Vmrt of Rome, as ut present minded, lias its way; but ' 
£>t. Paul xxns not speaking of civil liberty in the passage quoted 
by the Reviewer, and the Church of Homo is not the same thing 
as the Curia, But to return to the Reformation Society. The . 
Annual Report of the Society appears to ho not yet published, and 
w© are therefore obliged to trust, to the brief account of it con¬ 
tained in the newspaper repmts of the meeting, llut, ns far us our 
information enables us to judge, there is tbe strangest want of 
logical Coherence between the reus.ms urged for supporting the 
Society and the recorded results of it:-, labour*. ‘‘The Report,' 1 
we nre told, “ staled that it became. c\ery year more exident that 
the attempt to subjugnlo our country and Eotuaui/e its Church 
gttiued in force." And the Chairman stems to Iwue. fully endorsed 
at loust tlm ftocoiui half of this alarming unnumjceinent. “ It was 
u great calamity lhut so mam parties in the l , .'.stab!islu*i| ('hurchof 1 
the country were now uclixrh endeavouring to perxi-rt others, and j 
bring them mer the Romish faith.” 'Without )hi using now to j 
inqniie into ihe grounds for these startling allegations, one cannot i 
help feeling that, it I here h any truth in them, and if their truth ; 
is really “becoming umro exident every year,” tlio Protest,ant 1 
Reformation Society, which 1 ms been at xvoik, xvo believe, some ! 
thirty years or mure, has been, to saj the legist, anything but a 1 
suceess. And it is therefore not easy to uudeisLaud why the 
sentence wo have just quoted from the Chairman's speech should 
have been immediately tolloxvod up bv the remark that “all this 
tihoxved the value of this and other similar Societies.” It would 
appear on thu contrary to an outsider to ehoxv lioxv useless they 
Imxo proxed. There may of course he a great dilleronce of opinion ! 
us to xvhut. precisely constitute* “Romanizing' die Church of: 
England. Thus, for instance, at a meeting l.t.i Tuesday of the 
Church Association, which is a body cxpie**L organized for 
putting down such practice's, a clerical speaker and Cuuon is re¬ 
ported to lmve obserxed that “ foxv ubu-es in public worship could 
be more jviinfnl in a heart longing to join in the service of (iod 1 
than tlmt of a whole assembly of prule.ved worshippers lvmumiug j 
silent, whilst it choir performed tor then* pleasure." Rut 1 hat is 1 
just wliut has nlxiaxa been, and is still to a great extent, thu j 
ordinary practice of our cathedrals, which, are not usually' regarded j 
as centres of a Ritualistic or Romanizing movement. On 
thu other hand, lovers of music are rather apt to com¬ 
plain. riot without asperity, of the passion of po-ealled Ritualists 
ic»*■ introducing congregational chanting of a character more fervent 
than harmonious, lie tlmt as it inay, there lias bet u and is, 
according to the testimony of the Reformation Society, a terrible 
advance of the Romanizing propaganda, in whatever sense they 
understand it; uud we therefore, tail to apprehend ltoxv the taels, as 
Stated by themselves, bear out their claim to Jawing rendered 
valuable son ice in repelling it. 

llut this is not the only indication of a wither perplexing in¬ 
consequence in the .statement& of speakers ut the meeting. Tho 
Rex, Dr. Jllakeuev proposed a Resolution, which was passed, 
•'That at no period since the Reformation has the Church of 
Romo displayed greater zeal, ur pursued a more tiery prosolylism, 
than during the period between thu last l Ecumenical Council ut 
Rome and the year iS/6.” it would again bo obvious to observe on 
this that the ©Hurts ot the. Rio lest ant Reiornmtion Society do not 
ncem to have been signally blessed during the last live years. 
But wo have cited tho words of the Resolution for a dillcient 
purpose. They apparently imply that proselytiMii is uot only 
mischievous when conducted in tho interests of “ Romanism,” 
but wrong in itself. And forcible pronely tism cannot bo intended ; 
for, whatever may have been her will, tho Church of Rome has had 
no opportunity of imposing her creed by liie and sword since 
“the last <Kcumenicnl Council,” as the Resolution expresses it, 
thereby putting the Vatican Council on u par with the Council of 
Nice. * But the dwellers in glass houses should not throw sixmos, 
and if proselytism is wrong, it is wrung for every hotly alike. A 
benighted Romanist may be altogether mis lake a in his creed, but 
clearly, if it. i9 right to "convert people to the true faith at all, hia 
only course is to try and convert them to the faith which he holds 
to be the true one. Ami the Chairman of the Reformation Society 
not only thinks it is right, but actually bases the special claim of that 
Society to public support on the fact that it is distinguished from 
all otheri by being a directly uggressivu and proselytizing body. 

“ 'Pirn l 'hairr’uan said, the Society, as distinguished from other Socie- 
tii'.x. uthu-Lnl the religion and the faith of Home, its object being 
directly to convince Roman Catholic* of the errors of the Romish 
faith.” 'I hat is to any, it does precisely what it condemns the 
Church fit Rome Jur doing. The uilferencc, according to its own 
estimate, is not in the jioiicy pursued, but in the success, which 
does not seem in its own case to have been hb yet translated from 
tho pleasures of hope to the pleasures of memory. “All this” 
appears to us to show*, not “ tho value/ 1 but the worthlessness, if 
not positive mischief, “of this aud similar societies.” If there 
Were any reason—as tnoro is not— for behoving the rodomontade 


talked on such occasions about the subjugation of the country to 
Rome, and the like, w hich is ^^1011117 reproduced; by such 
speakers as Sir T. Chambers and Mr. Whulley when tbe question 
of Convents or Roman Catholic Prison Chaplains comes before 
Parliament, there would bo uot tho less, but tho more, reason for 
deprecating the feeble fury that irritates aud invites the aggres¬ 
sion which it can do nothing to repress. It was currently believed | 

at thu time of the Civil War of the seventeenth century that 
Jesuit missionaries were in tho habit of assuming tho garb of 
Puri tun preachers in order to aid in accelerating the down¬ 
fall of the Established Church. The rumour was probably 
fabulous, but it was uot altogether irrational. If wo were 
privileged to cujoy the confidence of the modern Jesuit 
Camarilla, we may nafely ntlirrn that it would bo found to regard 
with a mingled feeling of amusement, and of something more akin 
to complacency than impatience, these annual demonstrations of 
the “ Hold lasts,” us the members of the Reformation Society 
dubbed theiii»clves tho other day by a final Resolution. All tho 
lending Traciarian converts begun lito as strong Evangelicals, and 
Exeter Hull li.tn proved in the long run u most efliciout forcing- 
house for the Vatican. We are more than half afraid that, if its 
annals xvtro too curiously iu.-pected, even the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion Society might turn out not to bo immaculate. Indeed there 
in a Mi>pieious ring about this closing exhortation to its members 
to " receive ” the name of lloldla^ts, “ uud commend it to all who 
x\aver, or are tempted bj the seductions of Romanism.” We will 
tint quote the SiTipturuI vvurniiigto those who think they stand; 
but, if our “ Protestant” friends would only lake tho hint kindly, 
xxe .Jioithl be disposed 1o suggest that their Protestantism might 
be Jione the h-a uiiaiispected if they did not protest quite so 
much. 


DAHOMEY. 

flHlE King of Dahomey is required to pay nn indemnity of 
J- live hundred puncheons of pulm oil for an outrage committed 
on a Itritir-h >-uhject, and is threatened in case of refusal with a 
blockade of his coast by » llritisdi squadron. Tho King lms 
answered the demand for indemnity by an imitation to tho British 
eommunder to come, arid take it, uud thus u prospect b"giua to 
appear of iinMlicr African war, probably succetslul, doubtfully glo¬ 
rious, and rerunuly expensive. The blockade is sure to cause heavy 
lories to British tun I era, and it may or may not bring the King 
to reason. One version of thu King’s answer promises, if (’oui- 
modoro llexvoit liked to como and get his tine, to pay him in 
powder and bullets. Another more polite form of response expresses 
the King’s inability to pay the lino until h»* has seen lliu Uouimodon* 
and judged whether the amount is correct. Bui it seems that, the 
moie brief and peremptory message is the genuine product of tho 
King’s mind, and, besides, the cncumlocutinn adopted by th« 
into mediate “ auihoi ilies ” comes juaetically to tho same thing. 

We are told, aud xvo should lie, glad to believe, that Commodore 
Hexxctt lias not threatened more than lie can perform, lie will 
slriotlv blockade the two riven by which Dahomey receives mer¬ 
chandize, and this will iulliot so serious a loss on tho revenue that 
there will he no need to accept tho King's insolent invitation to his 
capital Abomey. We are also informed that the King's army have a 
considerable number of .Snider rides with ammunition, and are 
well practised in their use. Tho celebrated Amazons, if they 
exist, will piobahly not inspire British sailors with terror. But it 
may be expected’ that the Uonmiodore, if compelled to adopt 
hostilities, xvill conliuo himself to the coast, and will await 
instructions ami leinforccments from homo before risking an 
attempt in which failure might bo disastrous. If the blockade 
should bring the King to reason, it will show that an African 
potentate i* capable ot feeling in his pocket, and this will mark a 
decided advance in civilization. 

If an expedition should become necessary, our recent experience 
of Asljanti.*o xx ill be useful. The Hold Const and tho b>lave Const 
extend from Capo Three‘Points to Lagos, and behind them am 
these two countries, A slum tee on the west, and Dahomey on tho 
; east, with tlu* river Volta but ween them. Tho Kings of Dahomey 
j occupy a conspicuous place in tho literature* of the last contury, 

' when the slave-trade was pursued with the same uuhesi taring 
energy with which wo now “open up” a now market for ivory 
or puJm oil. These Kings, observing that the greator part of the 
exported slaves were obtained from their territory, strove with 
vigour aud success to bring themselves as sellers into immediate 
contact with European purchasers. As this policy commenced 
more than one hundred and fifty years ago, it may be hoped that 
the present King bus uu enlightened eomagtaci; intellect capable 
of appreciating the disadvantages of a blodHe. lie might, indeed, 

' argue that tho stress of it would fall firstly on European traders, 
secondly on his own subjects, and Only in the best extremity 
on himself. He in, of course, cruel, and, if ho is also obstinate, he 
may determine that, as long as hia people have, he will not want, 
and thus the question which awaits solution seems to be whether 
his pride or his pocket is the more sensitive. Vet the first of his 
predecessors who came in contact with tho English is described as a 
man of remarkable talent as well os ambition and ferocity, a cha¬ 
racter which might have been written for Peter tho Urea*, under 
whom Russia first began to claim a place in civilisation* AU these 
African potentates have wants, real or imaginary, which Only \ 
Europe con supply, and Jhus our naval comdi&nder* nave perhape 
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a hold upon them. Lieutenant Cameron lately described his recep¬ 
tion further south by a King wearing a state dress consisting of a 
cocked hat and a Scotch plaid. The King of Dahomey, it may be 
believed, has at least an equal sense of what is due to his own 
dignity and comfort; and indeed the more courteous of his two sup¬ 
posed answers, which may be accepted as at least a plausible forgery, 
purports to invite Commodore llewett to Slop, or, us they say in the 
navy, stow, all war palaver, and be a merchant, and load his ships 
with rum, cloth, and other articles, and come and trade with him. 
The young lady lately quoted by Mr. Disraeli could no doubt 
favour him with au extract from sorno treatise on geography to 
the ell'ccl tliat the chief ornament of the Royal residence at 
Abouiev is human skulls, and that, when iw ceiling requires to be 
newly decorated, it is usual to massacre some scores of persons 
for the purpose. This statement may have been true when it was 
written ', but, on the other hand, Lieutenant Cameron mentioned 
that the King whom he visited possessed and highly valued an 
arm-chair, and there can be no doubt that the desire to possess a 
solid and impracticable piece of furniture is one of the most power¬ 
ful and general of human motives. Nobody, we believe, ever 
rested at an inn in the most inaccessible part of Switzerland 
without observing a ponderous sofa or bedstead and wondering 
how it got there. It may therefore be guessed that the King of 
Dahomey has got beyond the raw-hcad-aud-blondy-bones style of 
domestic ornament, and requires clothes and furniture; and 
it may be further assumed that rum, or perhaps champagne, is 
necessary to his comfort. We do not know wln-thcr the ladies 
of his bodyguard appear ou parade in Parisian bonnets; but we 
may be sure that they would wear .European liuery if the)' could 
get it,and, on llio whole, we may assume that, civilization is pro¬ 
gressing in Dahomey. As long ago as 1724, when the King of 
Dahomey, lighting his way towards the sea, captured the 
chief town of the kingdom of Ardru, and made prisoner 
Mr. Dulstrode Lamb, factur for the English African Company, 
he had sense enough to treat his captive with kindness 
and consideration, although this was the iirst white man he had 
ever seen. The earliest account of Dahomey existing in our litera¬ 
ture is, wo believe, a letter written by Eh mb alter he had been sumo 
months in captivity, to bia superior, Mr. Tucker, Governor of the 
English lbrt at Whydah, and hated troni A homey in 1724. It will 
appear from this piece of histpry that Commodore llewett, is uot 
the hrst. Englishman who has been invited to enme and stay at. 
Aboiuey. Three years afterwards this same King marched to tho 
const, conquered the State of Whydah, laid in ruins the English, 
Ereiich, and Portuguese torts, and made prisoners of the captains 
of these forts, amt all tile European resident':. We can imagine our 
countrymen hearing this adverse fortune with the same constancy 
and sense of duty that appeared in the Indian Mutiny of our own 
time, and it is not to be supposed that in moments of pain or 
danger their consciences were disturbed by any scruples about the 
morality of the busim-ss in which they were engaged. They would 
perhaps have argued that men were better off as slaves than giving 
their skalls as paving-stones for their King's palace. 

Attention has been lately drawn to the lilt* ot one of the leaders 
of that philanthropic band which ** rescued Atrieu from the woes 
and the British Empire from the. guilt” of the slave-trade; and it 
may he interesting to observe by way of contrast, those records of 
our early intercourse with Dahomey which belong to the latter 
half of the lust century, when Bristol and Liverpool did a steady 
business on the Slave Const. This trade was begun by Portugal 
os a religious work, pursued by all commercial nations lor the sake 
of gain, and abolished for tho reasons expressed on Zachary 
Macaulay’s monument. Portuguese discoverers of Africa believed 
no leas thou the abolitionists of Glaplmm thul they were guided 
in tbeir counsels and labours by a “ favouring Providence ’; and 
ns they showed us the way to India, we shall probably con¬ 
clude thul, on the whole, they did more good in tho world 
thnn harm. Our own establishments on this const, as in 
India, were originally commercial. The African Company of 
1754 was charged with the maintenance of all the British 
forts between Uapo Blanco and the Cape.of Good Hope. This 
Company, unlike others which preceded it, whs prohibited from 
trading on its own account. But nil the forts and garrisons were 
vested in it, and it admitted, on payment of 40s. line, any merchant 
to bo a member of the corporation and to enjoy all the privileges 
ol the African trade. The Government was vested in a Committee 
of nine persons, elected annually by the freemen of the Company 
resident in Loudon, Bristol, and Liverpool. For the purpose of 
maintaining the torts and garrison®, an annual sum of 13,000/. was 
voted by Parliament, lor the due disposal of w hich the Commit too 
were responsible to Government. The salaries of their clerks and 
agents, with all other exposes of management, including compen¬ 
sation to the mentors of tho Committee for their trouble, were 
allowed out of thrums received as lines of admission from the 
freemen. In the course of time it happened that the whole ex¬ 
pense of the Company came to bo defrayed by the public, and for 
this reason the charter of incorporation was recalled by Parliament 
in 1821. The possessions of to Company on the West Coast of 
Africa were by this Act annexed to, and made dependencies upon, 
to colony of Sierra Leone. 

It is estimated that during more than a century one hundred 
thousa nd persons .were annually removed from Dahomey as 
slaves. In the years tot followed to abolition of to slave-trade 
there was a great decline in to number of vessels that visited the 
coast. Many of the numerous factories And forts erected ior to 
protection of the slave-trade were broken up and abandoned 0?. its 


abolition. Tho principal English fortress was Capo Oosst Castle, 
which is still maintained. Next to this in importance was Accra, 
and the furthest of these fortified settlements to the oast was the 
English fort of Whydah, where tho present “difficulty w with the 
King of Dahomey has arisen. Similar establishments of French, 
Dutch, and Danes were thickly studded along this coast. Tho 
uiihuolthincsa of thu climate was proverbial. It was said that 
tlmm were always two Governors of Sierra Leone, one going out 
to his post, uihI the other returning home dead. But it was a 
convenient pkteo for Government to bestow on a supporter who 
affected Parliamentary independence. This settlement, be it ob¬ 
served, was founded in 1787 by philanthropists who undertook to 
show that colonial productions could he obtained without slavo- 
btbour, in which enterprise they have indifferently succeeded. We 
do not know wliether those were also philanthropists who settled 
a lot of negroes in Nova Scotia; but wo cannot help suspecting 
tlmt, if they had known whither they wero going as freemen, they 
would have preferred to remain as shi.ves.in the Wrat Indies. They 
could not bear tho severity of the Northern climate, so they were 
removed to Sierra Leone, whither another lot, who had been living 
in destitution in London, and probably doing the “man ana 
brother” businrMs, had previously been carried. Then a lot of 
Maroons, probably rebels, were transported from Jamaica, and a 
blurk regiment disbanded in tho West Indies were also added to 
tho new colony. Thus the colony has continually increased; but 
probably, after the manner of their kind, these negroes have con¬ 
fined themselves to raising as much colonial produce us was neces¬ 
sary for their own consumption. The town has had during many 
years the advantage of whatever money its traders could make out 
of the squadron maintained for the suppression of tho slave-trade. 
It lies, however, far 10 the west of Capo Three Points, which has 
usually been taken as ihe western limit of the Gold aud Slave 
Coasts. It seems that them are still French and Portuguese as 
well ns English “ lum^es ” or “ lorts ” at Whydah, and ail traders 
are alike interested in the peaceable settlement of Commodore 
I Le welts demtmd on the King of Dahomey. But whether it will 
be settled peaceably we cannot tell. If it be not, the present Go¬ 
vern men t. will obtain whatever glory is to be got out of a second 
edition of the Auhanue war. 


THE OPERAS. 

M R. GYE Ibis year opened bis musical campaign a long time 
before the other house entered an appearance. Ju the earlier 

{ jjirt of his season, in aceordiuice with what seems to bo an estu- 
ilishcd custom, he produced various new singers, none of whom 
have yet made any marked impression. Nor were the w'ell-koowu 
operas which he presented given with any remarkable degree 
of excellence. It would be difficult to find anything much more 
ragged than the peri 01m an re of tho Huguenots which took place 
with Mile. d’Augeii as Valentine. It is enough to say of it that 
its most satisfactory part, on the whole, whs tho Marcel oi 
Signor Bugugiolo. Mile. Marinmn, who is too seldom heard, has 
appeared as Nonna in Don J’aeguatc. .She pang with rare p«rf«*c- 
tioii, and gave a singular charm to Nonna’s coquettish graces. 
But not even the acting and singing of Mile. Mali mu a can save the 
fun of Don rattfuale hum being somewhat heavy, in the perform¬ 
ance of Fount at thu tamo house Mile. Albrtni appealed a» Margue¬ 
rite. and M. Maurel filled the place, of M. Fauro, in whom Mr. 
Gyc has lost a tower of strength, iw Mefistoiele. Mile. A)hud 
has improved both as to singing and acting in the part of Mar¬ 
guerite. Her delivery of the jewel song was especially good, nml 
her acting in the trying scene of Valentino’s death had much feel 
iug and skill. M. Maurels performance of Mefislofele was more 
curious than satisfactory. M. Maurel was, as is known, a pupil of 
M. Fauro, and he has, as wo think injudiciously, been told tlmt he 
can rival his muster. In playing for the first time in I London one 
of M. Faure’s finest parte, the younger singer seems to have wished 
to show that ho need not depend upon imitation lor success. In 
thu acting of the character he secured originality by being os little 
diabolical as may be. lie was pleasant olid gentlemanlike through¬ 
out ; but that is huvdly one’s idea of all tlmt Mefistofelo should 
be. I11 the well-known scene of shrinking from the cross handles 
of thu swords held up to him M. Maurel played with what has been 
justly termed au absence of exaggeration; but this included also 
an utter absence of spirit and effect. His singing was throughout 
steady, if inclined to tameness; he was at his best in the delivery 
of the serenade, which was for tho most part modelled on M. 
Eauro’s. But the good-humoured laugh which he has added as 
ho goes up tho stage at the end might be judiciously omitted. 
M. Maurel has devised a new costume for Melistofole, whom ho 
dresses in black for the beginning mid end of the opera, and iu 
grey satin slashed with block* for to market and garden scenes. 
It has been objected that the conventional red is too eccentric, and 
would attract too much attention from the crowd. But it may 
be noted that many of to crowd are also dressed in red; only their 
costumes are less brilliant than that of tho ordinary Metistofcle. 
In the cathedral scone M. Mantel appeared draped in deep black, 
with a living flaino substituted for to feather in his cap. we may 
next expect to see him appear with i\ practicable tail. 

The event of to season, us yet, at Usrent Garden baa been the 
production of Tutmhauser. It would in some respects have been 
snore reasonable to bring out this opera before Lohengrin, which 
was a later development of to composer’s ideas. Tmmkmmr 
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consequently has much more resemblance to the usual forms of 
opera than is contained in Lohengrin. T,h*uo nro airs, or some¬ 
thing very like them, to be found in it, and there is no passage 
so difficult to admire as the dreary dialogue between Friedrich and 
tlrfcrud in Lahmgrin. The story of the opera, which is constructed 
out of more than oile legend, has considerable beauty and interest. 

The first Pcenc, introduced by an overture through which there 
runs what we cm best describe as a wave of tender, poiiclvnting 
music, but which is, we think, disfigured by the undue prominence 
in one passage of the clashing of cymbals, opens in the lii>rsclb.-r«r, 
where Titnnimnsor is lying asleep, watched over by Venus and sur¬ 
rounded by her attendant nymphs, who go through u kind of 
bacchanal dance, while the alluring song nf sirens is heard from 
the background. H»*rn the magic properties of the pWo mu -4 
undoubtedly lmvu been called iu for Tauuliiiuscr's bun-tit. \o 
mortal under ordinary circmiift&ncca could have slept thrnugh the 
din of the ballet going on around him. In the eourse oi' this 
ballet, according to the singe direction, nun x*tnuJnz~.'t r *nn)nh:nut 
generate seize upon the dancers, who djauppHqr guelualh, wltih* a 
roay vapour rises and conceals them, leaving Taimh.iu-er aud 
Venus alone in front of it. The scene would be more chcctivn if 
a greater attempt w«*ri» made to carry out the rompo-c-r’s intention 
in this matter. There was certainly no sign of weariness in the 
activity with which the dancers ran oil’the «tngc, nnd there was a cry 
little mystery about the rosy vapour painted on the lint, which shut 
in the scene. The stage of do vent Harden pf\c** every Inc ili tv 
for mccluinicnl illusion, and it is a pity that its c.ij’abilities shoidd 
not bo turned to account when illusion is especially desirable. 
Left alone with Venus, Til initialiser walo-s from a dream of his 
life on earth before he entered the enchanted mount, and presently, 
taking up a In re and addressing Venus in a pas,-age of singular beauty, 
of which the theme reappears afterwords, la.v, judiciously bogim.ing 
by celebrating her beauty, ends by pointing out that it is too great 
a privilege for a more mortal to pare on such divinity, and hejs 
for his freedom. Venus is naturally onmgKl at this, and there 
follows a discussion between them. Then’ is a striking simplicity 
iu the English version of this gi\en in the book of the opera :— 

Vt-nv*. Well, then, rhou fairUl* tr.m-'r, nue ti*l hntrtul, 

My pri-’m-r, tn-m cto il<r joil’ll try in \ion. 

Taunhnnwr. 'I’o thy Iom*. U*li».*\i* m»*, I’m .i-U ungratcfal. 

But .-till i can no lungi-r here remain. 

Venue cajoles and threatens by turns ; but T.o.j b.m.-t r’s longing 
to return to earth is unchanged, and, when \« uus tells him that 
he hns already forfeited his safety on earth and in Iicawm, and h.L.l 
belter stay with her, he replies by intuiting the Virgin Mary, upon 
which, with a clap of thunder, Venus di-iipp**:ir,-., and T.innliauseit 
finds himself in a sunny vulh-y, with the H.istli* of Win -1 barer ul 
tho back of the scorn*. Hero there occurs a. &ojiir, t-upposed to bo 
Bung to hi * pipe by a shepherd boy; nnd perhaps such music may 
lmvo been produced by shepbeids in tho thirteenth century, but 
its reproduction ill the nineteenth appears imm'CN-iirj. The .-ei ue 
18 presently tilled with a procession of pilgrim-*, by w Imse pre^-me 
Tannhiiuser is moved to repentance and .piayer, and tu ilevo 
succeed the Lnndgravo of Thuringia and his alien ’ant bards, 
returning from a hunting-party. They recognize Tnniiluiipnr, w ho 
had disappeared a year before, and greet him with joy. Hu is. 
however, bent on leaving them and pursuing his way alone, until 
’Wolfram speaks of Elizabeth, the 1 .nmlgrave’s daughter, ^v)u»,-u 
hand Tunnluinaei' had won in a tournament uf ?o»g just E-fore he 
was enticed into tho TTurfielherg. This idlers Tunmuiuser’s reso¬ 
lution, And ho consents to go home with the LmidpraN o’a parly, 
filled with joy at tho prospect of seeing Elizabeth iig iin. flievo 
ia much to admire, in the mimic of this front*, of whii-li Llm bright¬ 
ness and clearness make a contrast to tho whirling and pa ^ionate 
strains of tho funner scone. But I Terr Wagners terrible fond¬ 
ness for tho blasts of horns has produced an eil’ect which is to 
us singularly unpleasant nl the entrance of the Landgrave. 

The second act is opened by Elizabeth, who comes into the Hall 
of Song in tho f 1 untie of Wart burg, and sings lmr delight at the 
return of Tannhiiuser, who presently enters aud juins her in a duet 
of great power and bounty. Then the Landgrave monies in, and 
shortly after his appearance preparations*aro made for a song tour¬ 
nament. To tho music of the march, which is nrolably the beri 
known pieco in tho opera, the Landgraves nonhw, knights*and* 
ladies, enter nnd take their places on a huge dai> mngsu along the 
side of the stage. There is much that is impresrivu and map stic 
iu this scene. As group after group come in, and, making iludr 
obeisance to the Landgrave, go up to tho dais, tho music oeems to 
swell both in volume ana meaning until it carries with it an 
almost overpowering sense of vustnew; and the eye, ranging over 
the immense crowd on the stage, takes up the suggestion made to 
the mind through the ear. When the court is assembled, the 
bards, robed picturesquely, crowned with wreaths, and each bearing 
a lyre, enter, and, After an address from the Landgrave, tho contest 
begins. Tho theme given is love, and Wolfram (ft character finely 
sung and acted by M. Maurcl) begins by praising ideal love. There 
was much delicacy and folding iu M. Maurers delivery of this 
passage, of which tho tnoric ia Strikingly tender, And his phras¬ 
ing here, as throughout, was excellent. Tannbanser replica 
to him in a strain indicating that he admires a moro ma¬ 
terial form of love than that which Wolfram has sung. The 
contest is tuken up by tho othei bards, Walter and Jliterolf, 
to whom TannWnfc. i Tteplios so insolently os to excite tho wrrith of 
the assembly. The Landgrave rises to enforce peace, and Wolflfttn 
again puts forth his views, upon which Tannhiiuser, hurtling At 
wit eeetas to him tho teflon® insult aimed at Venus, of whose 


memory he is full, bursts wildly into the song of the Horselbeig, 
and reveals the secret of his visit there. Consternation seises the 
ns-crubly at having harboured and listened to such a monster, and 
the hards are rushing on Tannhiiuser with drawn swords, when 
Elizabeth throws herself between them, and obtains his pardon on 
condition of his malting ft pilgrimage to Rome and praying fbr 
absolution from the lloly Father. The music of tills act is frill of 
file mid depth. Towards the end there is a tempost of possionsto 
>unml rising and swelling in intensity to a very whirlwind. 
But it is so controlled and ordered that one thinks rather of the 
sN\i*t)p of Homo planet through ft vast orbit than* of tho chaos 
of a florin. Tho act ends with Tnnnhiiuher’s kneeling ’and kissing 
the hem of Elizabeth's robe, while tho Ijumlgravo and bards stand 

and in pity and grief. The poetry of tho situation and the 
pa -i«ui of the music uro in tho highest degree moving. 

Tin* fine elfect of the whole scene was duo in no small 
moi>ure to Mile. Albania singing and acting 09 Elizabeth. 
She ibo music well throughout, although there wns a 

slight t; odeiicy to force the high notes: ami her acting was excel¬ 
lent, iu- Nvell w hen she wns listening to the bards ns when hcrsell on- 
gaped in tin* action of the scorn*. At the discovery of Tannhiiuser’a 
so -ret. ami at her interposing to save him, Mile. Albani displayed a 
lower that one might nut have exported. Signor (JftTpi (Tami- 
musi'i*) rose to tho occasion much bolter than could have been 
guef'-eil from his puiiiewlmt hard performance In the first act. 
Sip nor Cuppoei’s lino n nice and delivery told well iu the Lnnd- 
j*rave’s u iumc. He would do well to modify hie costume. The 
goiguius lobes oiul the curious hcad-di»‘stt, which resembles a 
jewelled tea-in-ule, make one think of the Emperor in ** Aladdin.” 

The l.t-'L .u*t. which pa-re.-. in the Valiev of Worthing, ns docs 
the latter p.nt of the first, is in some sense an anti-climax. There 
is a beautiful pruxer to the Virgin for Klizabeth, sung admirably 
in expire -ion and execution by Mile. Albani; aud there is an 
addre.-s to the e\i*nuig ri;ir fur \\ olfvnm, which M. Manvel gave 
with complete feeling end skill. Tho rest of tho act is taken 
up with the return of Tatmhausvr from his pilgrimage, his despair 
at the Holy l'aihi rV- sm-wei* that he phould be fojgivuu when his 
.-'If*tl" blos.oim.-d, Ins appeal to Venus, w r ho reappears to him, nnd his 
salvation lrom her bv tho Jioly inlluence of Elizabeth, whose 
funeral prif-refi iu*ro/s the stage just alter A turns has vanished iu 
ha tiled rage. The interview between Wolfram and Taimliiiuser 
is too hum, and should if pns.-iblebe cut down. Indued the whole 
op«.ra if- ot a merciless length, which is partly due to tho fact that 
almost all the times are tuk**n too slow, with llm exception of the 
miod!, "hit h is played loo < ( uick. 

Mr. M.qiesou has* not been \-« rv long in tho field at Hr my Luuc; 
rn.ul one is ii.iluiMily inelined m wait until M. Fuuro arrives to 
hear several of the operas which have been pul up. When he 
comes Mr. Alaplcsuii should be. able to pieseiit ft cft-t of very un¬ 
usual .'■ li-euj. th. Meanwhile there are several tine singers besides 
him a.—emldcd at I bun lame, and we hope to find an early oppor¬ 
tunity for sajihg something of Air. Maplosens performances. 


i:ai'in« at ni-.wm.\];kkt ;nd culster. 

A FETHTON of some unpovtanco was presented last week to 
the stewards end members of llm Jockey Club. It purported 
to enmmite from owners nnd trainers of horses, but nitac-tonths of 
the signatures belonged to tho latter class, while liot ft single load¬ 
ing owner appended hia name to tho document. The petitioners 
draw the attention of the Jockey Club to the evils of the practice 
commonly known ns touting aud horse-watching, aud to the fact 
thiil information as to tlu? work, health, condition, Capabilities, and 
private, trials of nicehm>.*s is systematically,though surreptitiously, 
obtained from servants, boys, mid apprentices ill training-stables 
by the paid agents of the sporting papers. They proceed to say 
tlhrit the result ol‘ this sjstem is to corrupt and demoralize 
tho persons employed in training-stables, nnd to destroy the con- 
hdeuce that should exist between them and their masters; and they 
appeal to the Jockey Club to lake immediate stops to resist the 
growth of it pruntLeg “so entirely subversive- of the morality and 
bust Interests of the TurlV 1 

Now, to a certain extent., llm prayer of this petition is quito 
legitimate. Horse* are ilio private property of tlieir owners, 
wrlio have to pay for their keep, their training, and their engage¬ 
ments, and who may reasonably object to auy interference with 
them on tho mrt of tho outride public. Aud so far as trainers 
stand in the place of owners, and carry out the iustmetions given 
to them by their employers, lliyy, too, are entitled to mise 
a similar objection. There is no doubt that the facta stated in the 
petition are in the main correct. Tho puhlio^|a its insane passiou 
lor betting on horse-races, w ill pay any price to get information 
about horses in training; and vriiother that information is accurate 
or not is a matter of comparative indifference, so long as it couies 
early. The sporting papers undoubtedly supply a part of this 
demand, and furnish intelligence os to trials and other training 
matters which it is reasonable to suppose can often he obtained 
only by unfair means. But it is ridiculous to allege that the sport¬ 
ing press alone is responsible lor the nuisance of touts and horse- 
watchers. A great many people' who are rich enough to afford the 
luxury employ touts and horse-waitchers of their own. The 
big book-makers would be little satisfied with the eentpa o? hewn 
they can pick up in the sparring papers, but tetat Wre more 
regular and more authentic IhteUigcncC btifoip^they srfaft . their 
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thousands ; and the big backers of horses, though fur moro reddens 
in t^eir ways, yet from force of example follow suit, and pay for in¬ 
formation % which thoy do not always profit. We should be sur¬ 
prised if even the members of that distinguished body the 
Jockey Club could one and all lay their hands on their hearts and 
declare that they had never i.failed them selves of the ser¬ 
vices of that irregular body against which the trainers have 
declared war. Anyhow, the sporting papers are only respon¬ 
sible for a small part of tlm touting and horse-watching which 
regularly go on. \Vo need hardly nay that we have no sympathy 
with such practices. We regret'the" love ot gambling, hui for 
which there would ho no such persona as touts and horse-watchers 
in existence ; and we regret that, for the sake of gratifying an un¬ 
healthy passion, men presumably respectable should stoop to the 
meanness of bribing the servants of their neighbours—-possibly 
of their friends also—and of sneaking after information which they 
cannot otherwise obtain. On the other hritid, we have little sym¬ 
pathy with the owners and trainers who have just worked them¬ 
selves up into a state of righteous indignation. They preach of 
morality and honesty, of the duties nt‘ am ante towards their 
masters, and of the happy couJidcuce which ought to exist between 
the two. But they say not a word as to the reasons why the 
eecresy with which their operations arc conducted is necessary, or 
why it (should be forbidden to the outer world to know anything 
that, goes on within the prison walls of tIn* great training esta¬ 
blishments. Yet this is a question which lii*s ut the root of the 
whole matter. Why should owners and trainers wish to make a 
mystery about the work, the health, the condition, the capabilities, 
or even the trials of their horses? Would their hows sutler in 
health or deteriorate in condition because that portion of the public 
which troubles its head about racing lualtcis became acquainted 
with their several merits? Whut advantage is to be gained by 
keeping the public in the dark ? S\ o fear that Lht-.ro 
is a very intelligible answer to these inquiries. The 
few owners who race for honour and ^h>n cannot care 
how much or how little is known about their hordes; but the 
majority who race for profit are compelled to keep their 
training operations as much as possible from the light of day lor 
fear of endangering their profits. These considerations of 
pecuniary gain actuate alike those who employ In»rse-wutchnvs 
and those who clamour for their suppres-ion. The employers 
of touts hope to nuiko money by the iniormation they may succeed 
in ferreting out; ami owners and trainers hope to make money 
by the information they strive to Keep to themselves. Sports¬ 
men like Lord Glasgow in the past and Lord Fxlnumih in tho 
present, having nothing to conceal, are not dislui bed vvh**n all the 
world knows That one of their horses cannot go more than half a 
mile and another cau stay for a week. Bather, when they have a 
ood horse, they arc proud that all the world should lie awruc ol 
is merits, and they would not take the trouble, even if they con¬ 
descended to the meanness, of bamboozling the public with 
mock gallops, and ialso trials, and laborious attempts, unfortu¬ 
nately too often successful, to luukc tho worse appear the better 
horse. Such sportsmen, however, are the exception, not the rule; 
and the inuny in whose eyes a racehorse, to use the IrUi Lord 
Derby's words, is nothing but an instrument of gambling, arc 
naliuidly indignant at the thought that any outsider should pick 
a plum or two out of their own particular pie. The petition we 
have mentioned has been referred by the GJub to a Committee 
appointed to revise the rules of racing, hut we siihpect we shall 
Mot hear very mu*-h more about it. 

The hold for the One Thousand Guineas was about up to the 
average in point of numbers, but the mce uttraded comparatively 
little interest, it having been dearly shown in the principal two- 
year-old races of 1875 that the hides were much inferior to tho 
colts. We may just refer to the performances of tho most con¬ 
spicuous among the thirteen runners. C'amelia, the French-bred 
daughter of Macaroni and Araucaria, won two out of four 
races .ast season. At Newmarket she ran a dead heat with 
Gilestone for thiTd place in that celebrated race which Fordhnm 
on Levant just snatched by tho shortest of heads from 
Famose. a like distance only separating tho dn.id-hcatm 
from Lord Falmouth’s horse. This was Farm-sen first 
appearance in public, and, looking at wli it he ntHcnvards 
accomplished, as well as at the fact that the Mineral colt finished 
behind the lour wo have named, tho performance was a good 
one on the part both of .Levant and Gun id in, and might s<vm to 
contradict what we said just now os to the inferiorit y of the Lillies. 
Levant, however, never forgot the punishment she received in this 
race, and Oamelia was none tho better lor her exertions on the 
next day, when her stable companion A Unmet te gave her 3 11m. 
and au easy beating, Subsequently (Amelia beat Solitude at 
Goodwood, and GileSone and Levant nt Brighton, after which she 
retired for the season. Allumette, a, daughter of Caterer and Feu 
de Joie> gained her solitary victory over Carneiia, but was beaten 
afterwards by Brigg Boy, koeinante, and Bed Cross Knight. Last 
week it appeared to be forgotten that AUumette bad ouce beaten 
Cornelia, for while the latter was second favourite, the former 
started at ah extreme outside price. Iju Seine, also French-bred, 
bv Tournament out of the famous La Toueqites. w tnodo brat 
favourite, though he\* two-year-old running hardly warranted her 
elevation to such a position. She wasbeaten a long way in the 
(diddle Park Plate, ana tteo in two N urscry handicaps nt Newmarket 
and Urightofc. Twine tbel'hd&eu won five races oug ht 1 seven 
as a two-year-old, bat the componyshe mot was not of the high set 
order. She beet Zee three units, and Camembert, The Flirt, 


Fetterlock, and Great Toro ; but both Skylark and Springfield 
disposed of her with great case. The Fort and Zee were ap¬ 
parently hold safe in the One Thousand by Mr. Bdwea’e fiBy, 
though it must bo said that, m soon ha tho former passed out of 
Lord Falmouth’s possession, her form began to show a wonderful 
improvement, and her new owner carried off three or four good 
races with her assistance. Margarita won two races out of mx as 
a two-year-old. and her socoud victory was of groat merit. It 
was gained at Stockbridge against a good field, including Kftleido- 
scope, Retrospect, and liellenEt. Later in the year, however, she 
1;tiled to exhibit the same form, and was beaten at Doncaster by 
It lama and Charon, while, in the second edition of the Tray 
SStaken nt tho Houghton Meeting, Kaleidoscope took uuifrie 
revenge fur his dol’eat at Stockbridge. Of the remainder of 
tho One Thousand field, to which >Jr. Craw turd contributed 
a couple, and Lord Falmouth and Lord Koj-ebery one each, 
wo nerd not £prfik. It was generally thought that Twine tho 
Pluidcn had not improved, and La Seine and Camelia attracted 
the givdtpst shara of attention. Thera wus onlv one false start, 
and when tho lh»g foil La Seine and Twine the Pluideti took tho 
loud, with Gnmelia and Alluniette, oil different sides of tho course, 
in dusc attendance. To this quartet the race was confined after 
the first half-mile, and when Twine the Phiidon stopped ill the 
last two hundred yards, it was clear that the French fillies would 
secure the first threw places. The first of the three to give way 
was La Seine, and thenceforth % close struggle between the stable 
companions Onnitdia and Allumelto was maintained to the finish. 
Tho issue was in doubt to tho very last stride, when Oamelia just 
got her head in front, aud gained the judge s verdict. It is dear 
that tho defeat of Oamolia by Alluniette last year was not such a 
mere matter of chance as was imagined at the time, and Count da 
Lagrange is fortunate to have two such good strings to liis bow 
in the forthcoming l taka. laird Rosebery's representative, Majesty, 
ran Mifliriently forward to give him some idea where 1 jovont would 
have finished ; and probably tho daughter of Adventurer would be 
a dangerous antagonist at Epsom if lier temper could be relied on. 
The more she ran, however, lust 3car, the more shifty she became, 
and such dispositions do not generally improve with age. Twine 
tlm 1 Maiden will probably be in better condition by tho 2nd of 
June; but sho ran in tho Orin Thousand very much like u non¬ 
slayer, and according to prescut appearances the Oaks seems destined 
to hill to the foreigners. 

Ab far os the general racing was concerned, Newmarket never 
showed to lo's advantage than in tho Two Thousand week, and it 
is well nigli impossible lo discover even half-a-dozen items worthy 
of comment. Earl of Hartley carried off the Prince of Wales 
Stakes in good stylo from Dulliani, Tartine, Stray Siiot, Lacy, and 
Timonr. Mr. Ssivile’s horse hud beaten Tiuiuur in the Craven 
fleeting, but, us he hud now t>* give 7 lbs. extra, it was thought 
that Prince Soltvkolfe horses would turn the table.-?. Ha whs 
beaten, however, lar more easily than before, and Earl of Dartrey, 
who, though of a lirsL-chiss quality, is yet superior to the average 
of hanclicup homes, hud no difficulty in bringing his 8 st. 9 lbs. to 
the front. On tho third day of tho meeting Gamcmbert, Wild 
Tommy, Holiness, and Dandelion uiet on the Rowley Mile, and a 
•rood race between the iii&L throe ended in favour of Camoiubort 
by a neck, u like dibt.mco separating Wild Tommy from Ooliness. 
The winner ran very iii&i in the Two Thousand, and, though not 
pcr&evoied with ut ibo finish, wu* evidently quite os good as, if 
not better than, the majority of U10 field. For the Newmarket 
Stakes only Skylark and Glacis put in uu appearance, uud Lord 
Falmouth's imhealea sen of King Tom cantered away at hia plea¬ 
sure from Mr. Oruwfurd’H horse, who, it will be remembered, bad 
been suddeuly made a lending favourite for iheTwo Thousand only 
a few days before tho race. If ttk\ lark stands his preparation fur tho 
Derby ho will be a worthy imUigonisU to Petrarch; but there are 
threatening rumours uh to his ability to do the w ork required of 
him, especially if the ground continues' bard during the next fort¬ 
night. It will bo a pity if anything should happen to Skylark; for 
he is, as far as outward’ apjicaranco goes, a thorough Derby horse, 
and lie has proved hiiuselt u worthy son of a worthy siiv. 

Wo may just add a lew words about tho Chester Gup, which 
brought out a fair field of tin* class usually represented in this 
contest. It is nut every homo that can manage tho merry-go-rouud 
course at Chester, nor every owner who cam) to risk .» valuable 
animal upon it, nor every jockey who cures to run the chance of 
being knocked over tho rails and having his neck broken, if only 
ou account of the badness of the course, the decline of tho Chester 
Gup would fail to excite surprise or regret. The eighteen runners tat 
Wednesday included several old bunds ut ('heater, such as Freeman, 
Organist,and Prodigal, us well as Tom o'Shnuter, a tuir handicap home 
lust season, Grey rainier, Wnail, Pageant, mi a couple of three-year- 
olds of superior class, John Day and Julia Peuchuui. Tho handicap 
was, os usual, framed 011 a very mild scale, especially for the 
old horses, and tho Jive-year-olds in tho race carried undor 3 st. 
each, while the two aged horses, Freeman mid Prodigal, were 
only burdened with 8 st. 2 lbs. and 8 st. 6 Lbs. respectively, The 
funner of this pair was within an ace of repeating hi? victory of 
last year (when he carried only 7 lbs. less than op this occasi on), 
but was just beaten by a abort neck by Tam o'fcJbaMor, who won 
the Liverpool Oup tat summer with about the same weight 
allotted to him at Chester. Grey Palmer and Pogudftt, tome way 
behind tho leading pair, ran a good race home for thihd place, 
while the tbrae~yeiu>olds wore nowhere. Indeed, if a ttve-year- 
1 old with 6wfc. it lbs., and an aged hettae .with 8 st. ? lbs.—both of 
[ them, it must be remembered, previous winners of large races - 
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caonot dispone of three-year-olds, unaccustomed to the course, with 
6 st. and 6 st. 2 lbs. on their hacks, they must ho worth very littlo 
indeed. In some handicaps the handicap per'e object would seom to 
he to weight the old horses out of the race altogether. That 
fault cannot ho imputed to those who take the Chester Cup in hand. 
Ihe old horses arc indulged by them to the utmost, and even the 
winner of the Cup one year is only raised iu the weights y lbs. 
the next. \\ e should be much surprised if, when the weights lor 
tho Gesarewilch and’Cambridgeshire coma out next September, it 
wore found that Duke of Burma and Sutton had only y lbs. extra 
each to carry on account of their victories in 1875. 


wuicn no acorn Dos. nut Here we have a work in wuieu 
spent, the author and bis critic stand on exactly the sai 
Aery lew Europe,vm* have seen any part of Tibet, am 
Englishman has succeeded in reaching its capital. AM 


REVIEWS. 


English Yisrruiis to thikt.* 

rpiIEKE are sumo occasions when a traveller, whether his oW 
vat ions aro profound or superficial, must possess h cuitain 
advantage over thuso who read or review him. 11c has actually 
looked on the ba/tuirs, mountains, temples, rivers, and marts 
which he describes. But here we have a work in which, in one ro- 

i same footing. 
, and only one 

—r-—;*' t **•*•' capital. AA'hatcver can 

bo done by official diligence, geographical research, comparison of 
tho works of British and foreign authors, and careful editing, to 
make a volume on Tibet accurate, interesting, and suggestive, 
that has been done by Mr. Markham, llis volume is principally 
devoted to the reports of two Englishmen who managed to traverse 
a great deal of the country, tho first just a century ago, and the 
latter within living memory. Their accounts are supplemented by 
some papers of certain Jesuits and missionaries, and there is a long 
introductory chapter of 160 pages into which Air. Markham has 
skilfully (melted everything that could throw light on the ut- 
leiupta made to open up a region almost us little known as 
the highlands of Central Africa. We luvo an excellent 
geographical sketch; a condensed account oi ihe religion of 
Tibet.; notices of Nopuul, Sikkim, and the Bhootan Durtrc; some 


a mission to Tibet. Hence arose the expeditions of Bogle and 
Turner, the latter of whom was accompanied by two others, 
lieutenant Davis and Dr. Saunders. Mr. Markham is, we repeat, 
needlessly severe on the successors of Hastings tor not following up 
the commercial policy of their distinguished predecessor. But ho 
knows quite enough of ludian history to remembor some of the 
difficulties, internal and external, which are generally thought to 
have afforded scope enough for the talents of Cornwallis, Wellesley, 
and Minto, to say nothing of later Viceroys. The reorganization 
of the whole Civil Service, tho establishment of executive and 
judicial courts over large provinces, two campaigns ugijinst l'ippoo, 
wars in Upper India, and the Java expedition, sufficiently ex¬ 
plain why those three statesmen postponed developing a com¬ 
merce in" which the natural impediments were enormous and 
the results comparatively small. With much better taste does 
Mr. Markham select for his praises such scholars as Osoma de 
Euros and Mr. Brian Uudgson, our Resident at Eatmandhu for 



fair illustrations and maps, old and new, ami a summary nt tlm 1 
English and native explorations in which pioneers, olliri.il 
amt unofficial, for the brnt hundred years hn\o tried to ov r- 
como the decided repugnance evinced l>y the Tibetan authorities 
to reciprocity of trade. The inaccuracies are so trivial us to 
be scarcely worth criticism; but wo think that Mr. Markham has 
been so carried away by hia zeal for geographical exploration as to 
ovorlook some of the political difficulties that besot governors and 
viceroys when they attempt to bring isolated putmtnlus within ihe 
worlds congress, and to convince them that bayonets und mountain 
guns are not the infallible accompaniments ofpack-sadHVs, ponies, 
and piece-goods. In all that he says of the sagacity, the firmness, 
the tact shown by AVarrcu Hastings, who is the father of Tibetan 
exploration, wo entirely agree. But when lie charges tho suc¬ 
cessors of that able statesman with “ iudilicrenco and neglect,” and 
with carrying mi “disastrous wars’’not “waged for any broad 
imperial end, but on account of some petty squabble about 
boundaries,” he forgets the essential conditions of our tenure of 
India, and he underrates the long series of conquest, war, and 
diplomacy, which after just a century has placed us where we hope 
to remain. There can lie no such thing really as a “ petty 
squabble ” about tho boundary of any portion of our Indian Empire 
from Chittagong or Tongboo on the east to the winds of 
Beloochiitan on the north-west. A dispute as to the. true course 
of n river, or the rightful occupation of a jungly and pestilential 
. tract at the foot of the hills, must )>» settled at once. Trade muy 
wait. Questions of dominion or authority cannot stand over. 

Before discussing the peculiarities of the two very different 
travellers whose narratives have now been brought to "light by a 
combination of diligent research and rare good fortune, we may 
follow Mr. Markham through his account of the adventures iu which 
perseverance, endurance of hardship, skill in overcoming obstruc¬ 
tions, und acuteness of observation, have distinguished travellers 
of our own and other nations. A certain quaint Ralph Eitch, in 
1583, had evidently beard of tho trade with Tibet, but the honour 
of first reaching Lha.«sa belongs to a lfriar Oderic of IWenouo, 
who got there sometime between 1316 and 1330. Three centu¬ 
ries afterwards, Antonio Andradft, a Jesuit, penetrated to the 
sources of the Ganges, and through Tibet reached China. 
The missionaries timelier and Dorville reversed this order 
of travel, and arrived at Agra, from Dekin, in 214 days, 
spending two months at Lhuasa in the interval. Then came 
another Jesuit, Fra Desideri, who, with a companion, went from 
Ixsh to Lhassa, and was recalled by the Pope, This was in 1729. 
Ho was succeeded by Orazio Della Pcnna w 1780, who managed 
to establish a mission at the capital, which subsisted for a quarter 
of a century. Alter this came the conquest of Nepal by the 
Goorkhas, who expelled the Newars, and an invasion of the little 
state of Koch or Kuch Behar by the Bhutanese afforded Hastings 
a legitimate pretext for interference and for the eventual despatch of 


aud Colonel Montgomerie's Pundits. Their adroitness and 
voiwiliJily deceived Tibetan sentinels, uud carried them to Shigatzc, 
Teshu Lunibo, Ciansu, and Lhasoa in the garb of traders and 
Vakils. It would bo hopeless for an Englishman to attempt 
such disguises, or to 

put on tlu* weeds i>f Dominie, 

Or, n.*» I'VanriKMn, think to paid tlLgni.Mnl. 

Tbt! odd thing about. thoo Pundits is that in this volume they 
hayo mi names. Like Jean Valjeau at the galleys, in Les 
MUnable,*^ ihoir identity is lost and they become mere ciphers. 
One man is A, another B, und a third is U. A fourth is 
designated us No. 9. Oriental titles and names nmy bo a source 
of perplexity and trouble; but wo do think that men wh9 have 
run tho risk of imprisonment mid, possibly, death, who have 
crossed snowy passes nearly 19,000 feet in height, who have 
lxvu stripped of everything by robbers, and who, in spite of 
the danger of detection at the hands of u suspicious priesthood, 
have managed to collect and record a quantity of interesting par¬ 
ticulars, ought not to be ticketed like cattle at a prize show or 
valuables at a sale. Such men are the worthy successors of 
Purungir Gnssiin, who, u bundled ye ms ngo, rode races ou tliu 
inarch with Bogle, wrote an interesting report of the death of the 
Tt'sliu Lama, and represented us as Diplomatic Agent at tho 
Tibetan (Jourt, after tho depurture of his English superiors. 

The interest of this work cent 1 os iu Boglo and Munning. 
I Listings, like every Governor-General of extraordinary capacity, 
not only achieved success himself, bat developed it in others. Ilo 
was sagacious to detect and employ young men of nerve and 
chur.ieter in diilicuJi mid dangerous posts. Robert Lindsay at 
iSylhet, Cleveland at lUinugulpoiv, Alexander Elliott on the 
Nngporn mission, Bogle iu tho llinmluyan puescs, all received that 
support autl encouragement which iu our time produced men of 
tho schools of DalJiousie or DulmerstM*.. Bogie’s narrative seems 
to have been lost or devoured by while ante at. (.'alcutta. Fortu¬ 
nately, a copy of his journal with buudlec of private correspond¬ 
ence was placed in Mr. Markham’s hands by 11 lady who repre¬ 
sents the family, that of ihu Bogles of Ruldowie on the Clyde. 
After graduating in the lie venue department, Bogle was sent 
to Bhutan and Tibet iu 1774. The result, as displayed 
in these papers, fully justified the selection of tho Uovorno^ 
General. Bogle seems to have possessed exactly the qualities 
likely _ to succeed on such a venture. Scotch caution in deal¬ 
ing with treacherous or deceitful Orientals; physical strength, 
hardihood, and indilferenee to exposure; that indefinable power 
of disarming suspicion, conciliating regard, and overcoming pre¬ 
judice, which Itidiau military oml civil eorvauta have so emi¬ 
nently displayed; a hearty liking for his work; a quick eye for 
natural scenery, as well as for social peculiarities—none of these 
qualities were wauting in tho Envoy, and he had acquired 
a style which, if not that of a highly cultivated scholar, is 
dear, forcible, and correct, lie seems to have been absent nearly 
a year, live months of which were pleasantly spent at the 
palace of Ted 111 Lama at Tasini Bumbo. Ho also stayed at 
Tutsi sad on, the capital of Bhutan, at Deslieripgay, and at 
a Tibetan country sent. Nothing but the jeulousy of a 
high functionary, termed the Gcsub Kimbochd, prevented his 
winding up his story with a description of Lhassa. Tho 
English onvoy and the Tibetan ruler seem, however, to have 
parted willi a sinceru regard for each other, which was juafii* 
tied by the good sense of tho ono aud tho simple and 
amiable disposition of the Lama. Much that is new and as in¬ 
teresting as M. Hue's work will bo found in the two hundred pages 
reserved for Bogle and his correspondence with the Governor- 
General. We have only room for a few details. Bogle allowed 
himself just half a century ahead of his age in condemning the 
praclico of huttee us degrading and barbarous* Thu Bhutanese, he 
remarked, knew of no such custom, which he loft behind himwitk 
the mud.Hindus of the plains. He was entirely against the occu¬ 
pation of Bliootan, or any military expeditious into Lhassa. When 
ho dined with the Lama ho was treated to some excellent mutton, 
dried fruits from China and Kashmir, treacle cokes, and “ platted 
biscuits J* When asked to speak English, he repealed tome verses of 
(hay s BUfjy On another occasion, in order to describe the bleak 
and desolate aspect of Tibet between Parfaragan4 Deeberipgay, 
he could find no lines more appropriate than: those addressed to 
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Trinity's tastes and pursuits. It is curious that in an early urtide 
on Greek mathematics lie made a remark on the dangers of 
omniscience which precisely anticipates! though in a less epi¬ 
grammatic form, the ihmiliar remark made by Sydney Smith on 
Wbowell himself:— 

Eratosthenes was a cotemporary of the Sicilian mathematician:*, and was 
a remarkable iustonee of great aeqairemanta in very different branches of 
knowledge. lie is generally called by the ancients Erato,stlwues tlw 
grammarian or philologerj and thuugh he comes under our notice as a great 
pwesUf and astronomer, he was- also a poet and nn iuitiqu/irv. It is 
seldom that one person Attempts to master so many subjects, without in¬ 
curring the churgoand parka j.: the claugcr of being sujiprtlcial. 

Dot it is only fair to call to mind the graver testimony of Sir 
John Hersohel on this matter of Dr, W he well's oraniscienco:— 

A more wonderful variety and amount of knowledge in almost every de¬ 
partment of human inquiry was jwihnjvs never iu the same interval ultimo 
accumulated by any man. 

Besides doaliug fully with the published works, the editor intro¬ 
duces us in more or less detail to various unpublished pieces found 
amongst Dr.Wlioweli’s papers. The most interesting uf these is a scien¬ 
tific extravagance belonging to the Lime of the controversy which 
was excited by the essay on the “ Plurality of Worlds.*' lie versing 
the usual order of such fictions! it sets iorth the ml ventures of a 
moon-man who has found his way to the earth, purporting to 
have been related by him to a European traveller iu the East, and 
by the traveller reported to the civilized world. It is not lees in¬ 
teresting than other fictions of the sumo kind which have become 
popular iu later jears, and the physics of it tire, as one would 
expect, much more plausible. YV liy it- was left uupublished does 
nut appear; but Mr. Todliunter has doue well to Hiring it, though 
tardily, to the light. We cannot equally commend his judgment 
in printing several pages of stray notes and fragments in proso ami 
verse which are of little interest in themselves and can certainly 
.add nothing to l)r. Whowell's reputation. Homo of the critical 
notoA that occur among these arc surprising. Take, for instance, 
this on Lamb':— 

Elia (Essays by Ch. Lamb). Ingenious, and showing a kind and good- 
humoured deposition in many places; but ronwiied .mil strained. The 
slatfular narrowness of bis materials and mode of speculation lorccs him to 
follow out hU the phitiseologicol, moral, and iuctnph\>ii al relations of hu 
subject iu the narrow field which Ids habits ot cuuibituition and observation 
givo him. 

■One or two good things are reproduced from occasional and now 
forgotten pieces in the course of the volume. The following 
appropriate anecdote occurs in n jut per on tlic I'se of Definitions 
contributed to tlie Philological Museum in 1833 .— 

At one of the meetings of the Geological .Society Jx>ndun, a memoir 
was read on M The Green Sand” by un eminent member of (tie Society. At 
these meeting#, the readings are followed by oral iliscusduun, usually con¬ 
ducted with a rare mixture of acuteness nnd good breeding. Ow the tfeett-' 
elan just mentioned, a distinguished geologist, well knows both for the 
extent of hk knowledge and rbo lastidiouaiiftw of hu tuate, stated that he 
had three objections to the Title of the paper • First, to the articlo The, 
since there are several green hands; second to ili« adjective Grtm, nince 
the stratum spoken of is more commonly red; third to the substantive 
$d*d,btx uu.se in tusuy caws it is moie calcareous than siliceous. The 
subtlety of this criticism was applauded: but thu name sthl keeps its 
ground, and Is to this day a good anil httmeeub o name, inasmuch im it is 
univenudly understood to demguato certain members in u known and widely 
extended series of strata. 

As a rule, Mr. Todliunter confines himself severely to ins biblio¬ 
graphical duties. Ont o or twice, howover, his own feelings ou 
particular subjects break through. The Lite Master of Trinity lmd, 
vs is well know'll, a great fancy for English hexameters, and was 
always making experiments in that metre. A chapter is accordingly 
given to this subject, hut the oditor expresses a pretty posi¬ 
tive dissent from Dr. Whowell’s views, lie miuis up with justice 
the objections to English hexameters, which appear to us os well 
aa to him sufficiently decisive. Wo are loss able to follow him 
when from- Whowell’s Philosophy ol‘ Hciimro be goes oil", not 
merely to mention John U rote’s Exploralio Philo&opkuia (which bo 
far irrelevant enough, ns Dr. Whewoll’s work is there discussed), 
-but to volunteer some general criticism on it, and in particular to 
suggest that Professor Grots overrated Perrier's institutes of Meta- 
physic, which me, in Mr. Tod hunters opinion, only a clever 
academical exercise*. Now Mr. Todliunter is by profession a 
mathematician, and not a metaphysician, nnd he is not bound to 
.know Terrier’s work at all; but he need not have spoken ubout it 
wiihout knowing that the opinion entertained of it by most com¬ 
petent judges, including two or three whose general philosophy was 
quite opposed to Perrier's, has been an extremely dhterent one. 

' We puss on to the volume of Dr. W be well’s letters, which cover 
aepaoe of something more than half a cent utv. A postscript to the 
first of them (April 1814) throws in as the last piece of news that 
“ Babylon is fallen, that mighty city. The Allies entered Doris 
by capitulation on the 30th. ’ A peaceable and private entry into 
Davis, intended by the writer a few years*lifter, was out short by a 
collision in the OhftMud, where-the pocket * the travellers hod em¬ 
barked in foundered with all their luggage. Little touches like 
this bring home the difference of the times more strongly than the 
relerences to greater matters. Apart from the interest given to 
them by mere distance, the lettenof the earlier years are in then** 
selves the most lively nnd interesting part of the series. They 
show us the first freshness and flexibility of a powerful mind 
which, although it remained large and comprehensive to the last, 
did nevertheless -settle in latter days, osdndoed commonly happens, 
ettept with-a few men of surpassing: geiuns.or singular happiness 
of tamper, into a certain rigidity. At all times, however; whether.; 


earlier or later, there rfins through the 

in his correspondence the same coustent straiu *of setetifieosd1ure> 
and, one-may add, without- claiming any undue praHinriheece for 
Cambridge, of that culture as oap^mllypuiauudfin and 

method of his own University, which loves to deal-with science as 
not sharply distinguished from coinuiau sense, bat as being a dove*, 
lopment of it. Not only was Whewoll a iuon of science,- but hisjl 
science was distinctly of Eugland and of Cambridge. Under the date 
1829 we find an amusing passage on the vagaries of seme German 
speculation , 

These Germans are undoubtedly arrange hands at’nyfltenNmoWng, I 
met with a fellow the other day who had untie asyetOMrof what he esllod; 

- IHotouiy, by which he explained how the cicmenta of time Iu- a.Man’s lifts 
and apace on the surface of the earth huil a marvellous analogy with one 
another. You would not think it worth while to attend to the details of 
thii wonderful theory, but the man (a very grave professor' at llowir) de¬ 
clared to me eontidentinUy that ho considered It ns great a -discovery ns the* 
Copernic;an provided, lie said, it he trne* of which 1 cannot- -doubt. 

Another mnn Jius got a prnjeot to determine whether the moon in - inhabited 
by rational creatures; which is of this kind. You most build a huge wall 
on Salisbury Plain in tin* shape of the 47th proposition of Euclid. If thb 
lunarians are rational they must by this time huva made out 'ft system of 
geometry, which imi>t be the same’ wherever reason Is. They will B©§ your 
diagram*! They will answer you by building something else, I suppose the 
48th proposition. 1 think 1 .-dudl go and sou this learned Theban, who lives 
at Munich. 

In a letter of 1831 to Mr. Jones are some* excellent remarks on 
scientific method, and tbo impossibility of learning, it iu general 
terms without examples. If there be any practical inference to 
be drawn from the nature of true philosophy, it is this, that general 
propositions can uo otherwise be understood than by under¬ 
standing the instances they include.” Wo regret that we have 
not space to extract tho whole paragraph in which this 
most true saying occurs. Among other matters of particular 
interest in this volume, we may mention the various references to 
the introduction of analytical methods in Cambridge mathematics, 
and other changes in the current studies and opinions of the place; 
tho letters to Lvell and Faraday on seientitio nomenclature, where 
we see W he well actually coining the now familiar geological terms 
of eocene, mioeene, pliocene ; and several letters to Sir James 
Stephen in the autumn of 1853 ou the special subject of the 
Plurality of Worlds. There is not much political allusion, but 
Bitch as there is shows a gradual change from Whig to Conserva¬ 
tive tenets, of the kind that might almost have been predicted in 
Whew ell’s position and circumstances. Iu 1820 he speaks of tho 
conduct of the Government with the sarcasm of ardent and liberal 
youth ; in 1838 ho scouts tho Westminster Reviewers as “ destruc- 
t ives and.utilitarians v ; and in 1851 he holds Free-trade to be a pal¬ 
pable fallacy . There is a mistake in one letter which must be noticed 
because it is very common, and every repetition, especially by a 
man of learning and accomplishment, adds to the prevalent error, 
in writing to Murchison of the British Association, and of his own 
intended farewell to natural science, Dr. WhewelL fell into the 
current misquotation of the last words of Lyoidae as “ fresh Jidda 
and pastures new.” 


THE CiULF OF LYONS.* 

M CHARLES LENTI 1 ERIC is an engineer (dcs Fonts et 
• Chaubbues) with a strong taste for the study of an¬ 
tiquities, and a habit of collecting facts. Having passed the happiest 
time of his life un the shores of tho Gulf of Lyons, and having 
always takou the strongest interest in that very curious ana 
remarkable country, he has learned u great deal more about it 
than the poesiug tourist could possibly learn, and so it was that 
the materials tor the present volume have slowly accumulated in 
his mind. It is easy to see how all the different studies pursued 
by the author, both iu his professional capacity ns an engineer nnd 
uu professionally as an arehmologUt, have combined to product) a 
work which has grown as naturally ns the fruit upon ft tree. 
Every critic knows that tho really valuable books are those which 
grow in this way out of the author’s life, out of his studies and 
I his experience combined, whilst the worthless boobs are generally 
I those which have beeu systematically manufactured. The volume 
| before us is a curious combination of science, history, and legend. 

[ It is both sentimental and practical; sentimental, not iu any bad 
I sense, but because the author evidently has strong sentiments of 
| alfeciion for the country lie talks about, and for the legends which 
he believes; practical, because ho always has an eye to what can 
be done, or could bo done, or has been done, by human ettbrt to 
alter its natural conditions. 

Of all books of geography none are so interesting as those which 
deal with some very circumscribed extent of territory, thoroughly 
explored by the author, and known to him in all its minutest 
details. There is on urt in reading such books which is nocessaiy 
to the full enjoyment of them. The great thing is for the reader 10 
get himself into such a state of mind that ho can shut out every¬ 
thing, olso, and be seriously inluiostod for- the time in a little 
piece of the earth's surface. This ought not to be difficult, in the 
present cose, for tho country about the mouthB of the Rhdne 
is one of the most interesting in Europe, And, although so ifiony 
travellers pass through M&tsailies, it is surprisinghow mtle is gene¬ 
rally known about it. The reason of this.is that the interest of the 
legion in question is * scientific or historical, butnot'plctureaqttft. 

" £** 1 nU§* tuorfet eft* ffdfk dr Lyon, JHiberrit, Jtueem* Mtrtom dtP&, 
Afryvdcni, Aiyate/aorta, SbtelN Jtforiefc Wm 
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The delta of the fthfine h sot a pleasant land, and therefore not 


for his pleasure. Artists seldom feel much attracted to a. desert i 
so they care nothing for the Rhfine after Aries, and get on to 
Mentone and Monaco as fast as they can. The only -tourist -who 
w likely to give any serious attention to this region is either the 
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it complete, the two eharactere ought to be united in oue person. 
It would be better, for the enjoyment of such un ugly country, 
that the explorer should not lie too much of an artist, or else he 
would very likely get out of patience with it, and leave it bofore 
bis work was thoroughly done. All these positive and negative 
conditions are united m M. Lonthrfric. Ho is scientifically 
educated, and has what the French call “ le sens historique ” very 
strongly developed* At the same time, although ho shows soma 
taste and judgment, we believe that his artistic perceptions are 
not keen enough to produce any strong repugnances. Ills style is 
readable, but a little heavy, like the well-known archeological style. 
It has no charm except Ino truthfulness and honesty of the writer | 
and M§ desire to convey clearly to the reader the best information | 
that he can offer. I 

The plan of the book is orderly and simple. The author begins 
in lua “ Premiere Partie” by studying tbo formation of shores and 
deltas geologically, with reference specially to tho show of tho 
Gulf of Lyons and the delta of the Hh6ne. In the “ Rceondc 
Partie” he becomes more historical and more minutely topographic 
at the same time, travelling very carefully over the whole of the 
ground, and tolling us a great deal which is not to he learned from 
ordinary travellers or guide-books. We ought perhaps to observe 
that M. Lenthfiric is an ardent Homan Catholic, and therefore 
much more disposed than we should he to accept religious tradi¬ 
tions, which, if they were only true history, would unquestionably 
add greatly to the interest of certain localities. At the conclusion 
of the work the author devotes a chapter to the decadence and 
regeneration of the region ho has been describing, and then come 
nineteen documents of various kinds which he prints as “ pieces 
justiticatrveB.” Tho book is illustrated by fifteen maps and plans, 
the only objection to which is that they are too exclusively 
antiquarian. Tho first map, for example, is a “Carte du littoral 
afirien du golfc de Lyon”—that is, a map of the Gulf in tho days 
of the ancient Romans, while there is no such thing in the wholq 
volume as a map of tho Gulf in its present state. Cut of tho fifteen 


The Rhone is described summarily in the first part of the work. 
It is the most important river, after tho Kile, which falls into the 
Mediterranean, and it is the swiftest river in Kurope. Its total 
length is 840 kilometres. It becomes “ ilottablo ” at Belleganle, 
which means that from that point it is used for floating logs of 
wood. A French river is “ ilottahle ” from the place where logs 
of wood will be carried down the stream, and it is “ navigable ” 
from the place where it can be used by canul-bonts. The llhono 
is not classed as a navigable river till it reaches Lyons, but 
after that place, being enriched by its marriage with the* iSabno, it 
is good even for steam navigation ull the way to Marseilles. There 
are a few rapids, but the ordinary swiftness of the current between 
Lyons and Beaucaire is from one and a half metre to two ami a 
half metres a second in tho ordinary state of the waters, though in 
Hood-time it often exceeds four metres per second. If theso 
measures are accurate, we m«y say that on on average the ordinary 
current of tho Rhfine will be about one hundred and twenty yard* 
a minute, or more than four miles an hour, whilst in many places 
it will reach five miles, and in the rapids probably a good deal 
more. This is certainly much abovo the usualaverage of naviguble 
rivers. Luring the whole of its course between Leone and 
Beaucaire the Kh6no rolls gravel and pebbles which become 
smaller as they approach the sea. Between Beaucaire and Arles 
4he gravel is finally reduced to tho condition of mud or tine sand. 
In this part of its count* the stream becomes almost as level as a 
lake. At Arles its Burface is little more than one metro above the 
surface of the sea, and yet it has still a course of 50,000 metres 
before it. The width of the river becomes very great,- in some 
places several miles. In this region the Rhone deposits the burden 
it has brought down from the upper country, and here it forms 
islets which are constantly changing. Them is also one great 
island which divides the river in two, and forms the delta. M. 
Lentbdric is very clear in his explanation of the difference between 
riven with deltas, tfuck as the wile and the Rhone, and rivers 
with estuaries, such as the Thames and the Beine, a difference 
which is attributable to the presence or absence of tides 

C'est k faction de la tm wsuto qu'il fast attribusr cotta difltfrenco mdicale 
outre leg formes de* embouchure*. Leo ostuoiniM lea plus picrfouds sa trou- 
vent Bur let 'efites Oh l'influcnco du flux et du reflux twi la plus j 

1’oblitlration dev embouchures n’u lieu, au contmdre, que dons to* Biers sans 
tuorde. 

Un oencoit, en nffiwt, qua lorsqua ks limons et ka aebtog do fcttdentratntfs 
nor le oouimotdu fleuue rencontreut la masse de* eaux tnmqulllea d’ono 
Ser tsttMaaiei ii» m ddpoeentimnridiatementetformeBt un bounriet d’afiu- 
tfcra* miiatiwU to forme d’uue oourbe dent to oonvexltd «st aatureUement 
immm vert tower. Go de'pdt mt plus ou meins remoutoporta mouveroent 
des VSguss; nuds il ftuit par aiteindre une certaine fixitd, m dfivdonpe et 
fonneuns ue qul dlvise le courant du flouve en deux j trite cat Verigin* du 
Arit*. 

Lmsaae. aweoutoaite, de fortes avoir fifit gOBder leg eenx 

dufiauv* ear uh« fiteodusctwHkksr&M* en Biwmt^ddtembwia par to ntrrit* 
3»eBUX un»riwmepris*oute, ofedripfits aonthwsyds perns ooprsat finer* 
ikm et, transport^ enault* par toe counnts littor&ux, vantsepenlro dsns 
.daaumrttoSDi'wmdes ou ooneourir an ddyrieupement de bwacs do s^ble, h 
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This is a good first statement of ■the case) bat the author hafitofie 
to qualify it by observing that there are many instances of a axbferil 
kina where islands ore formed analogous to those of true ddhtt0> 
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to those of 


estuaries. In all tidriesa seas the mouths of rivets closely '* 
ble, in principle, that of the Rh&ne. Having led- us to this pcM> 
tho author goes on to compare the three principal deltaa of tho 
Mediterranean. 

Tho sandy beach of the Gulf of Lyofi she* anal most tegular elope 
to the sea of one in a hundred, and tho action of the waves forms* 
rib of sand all along the coast, which M. Elie de Beaumont calls the 
cordon littoral. This is the line which divides land from sea, beta 
line continually modified. It is to this cordon littoral that 
Lenthfiric attributes the formation of the toguaee near the ehovp, '* 
which were all originaJlv shallow bays, and were afterword* sepa¬ 
ratee! from the sea'by ridges of mad formed by currents running 
parallel with the const. The Rhfino brings every year an wmmm 
quantity of sediment down to its delta and its mouths, a quantity 
estimated by an engineer, M* Surril, at 17,000,000 of cubic.metBss* 
Our author justly observes that armies of workmen would be re¬ 
quired to perform the same labour. The land at the largermouth 
of the Rhone advances into the sea at tho rate of fifty •metne'** 
year. 

M. Lenthtfric affirms, what we have always supposed, that these 
is not the slightest connexion between the name of the Gtdfdf 
Lyons and that of the city at the junction of the Safina and the 
Ithfine. In old texts it is generally called mnvs OaUkmt but,in 
the fourteenth century—not earlier—a few writers began to call It 
sinus learnt, the Gult' of the Lion, which has nothing to do with 
Lugdunura, Lyons. Some have supposed that the leonine appel¬ 
lation was due to the lury of the winds and waves in the jnilf, 
which made mariners compare it to the most terrible animal tbqy 
knew. 

Hardly anything is really known of the early Phoenician settlers 
on the ootiat about. Marseilles. They ore said to have set up 
different trading cHtoblishmexits about 1000 a.c., Marseilles amongst 
the rest; but we got nearer to authentic history when thePhoCWan 
colony comes and establishes itself about 600 tt.c. and expands 
rapidly, doing a considerable trade with the interior. These 
Greek settlers coined money much better than the local popu¬ 
lations, and their coins arc still continually found in the intenor 
of Fiance. It is supposed that the remarkable beauty of the 
women of the lower classes in some of the most southern of tho 
towns on the Rhono is duo to their Greek ancestors; and in the 
humblest arts, such as pottery, there are traditions still practised 
which have descended uninterruptedly from the Greeks. The 
Roman influences in the Gulf of Lyons are of course much m**e 
visible, especially in their architecture. This brings us to a very 
pretty example of antiquarian ingenuity. Given the fragment fif 
n wall, how are we to calculate from it* the population of a city? 
M. Lcnthoric manages this, ‘at least approximately, as follows. 
The city is Nnrhomic, and lie wishes to find out how many inhabi¬ 
tants there were in the old Homan city of Narbo-MartMs. The 
way he sets about it is as follows. Are there any remains of tho 
theatre Y Hardly any; ull that is known of tbo Homan theatre la 
that it was situated near the present cathedral, ou tho site of tho 
old cloister of .Saint-Just, whero, in tho cellars of some motets, 
houses, are still to ho seen the vaulted arches which supported tbo 
higher scuts. Are there more complete remains of the .amphi¬ 
theatre ? Yes, there are a few fragments of its exterior wall. 
From tho direction of theso it is easy to recover, geometrically, 
the exact shape of the complete oval. Rrierriug then to other 
known amphitheatres still in good preservation, M. Lenthfirio amfijiy 
estimates the number of people who could find places in that of 
Ksrbonne. The proportion between tho number of people rttah 
a Homan amphitheatre would hold and the number of inhabitants 
in the town where it was situated is also pretty well known. 
That of Mines is large enough to contain 25,000 spectators. *il. 
Lenthlric affirms that the city never had more than 5O4OOO In¬ 
habitants. The amphitheatre at Arles contained 26,000 spec¬ 
tators, the theatre there contained 16,000. aay40,000 between them, 
and M. Lcuthfric says it is very doubtful whether the whole popu¬ 
lation of A i lea ever got beyond 80,000. After mentioning several 
other places, ho comes to tho conclusion that the proportion 
observed in Homan cities was as two to one between the population 
and the number of people who could sit down at once in all tho- 
great , public places of amusement added together. This would 
give u population for Narbomie of something over 50,000, cafeu- 
1 a ting by the amphitheatre; but as there was a theatre also, tho 
general total may have been about 70,000. 

Tho author, gives a very interesting chapter to the strange Utile 
city of AiguesBMrtos, which is surrounded by wells of the tune of 
tho OruBades, still in perfect preservation, and would be tbetafbre, 
for this reason only, one of the greatest archebological curioaftaa%pb 
Europe; but. its geographical situation adds greatly to this atftaaa- 
■mm of the place, though not, we should imagine, to,its cfaaflWM* 
a pennauent residence. The town is sumundtri by an 
plain, upon which the great, marshes and lakes and ihe 'bsriicraof 
asad that form the cordon* littorawc are drawn aa if an a jjna&risd 
may be well seefi: from its lofty towers. In the year, iifeiik* 
Hlrine covered all this space and washed the v^ry ^le c! the 
old town all round, giving it exactly the appearance of a vast 
roediuBvriiortreasriringdirectly from theses Ttvthwacfieovered 
fosatime something of its mefiSssual appesranc^fiovinAha middle 
ages the country around it was more iksn ft 
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is now, and the iUmys were both deeper and vaster than they are at 
the present day. In those days there was no port at Aiguefijiuortes, 
but the ships could come witniu about three miles of thA town. 
In the present dav it hns a port, which is accessible by pi good 
channel for small vessels *, but it lias no commerce, being only 
visited by about three thousaud tons of shipping annually, Schiefly 
small Spanish orange boats from the Balearic. Islands. There is a 
good dual of fishing at Aigucamortes by means of n fleet of forty 
large lateeners. The marshes in the neighbourhood yielil a sur¬ 
prising quantity of salt; no less than sixty thousand tons 
annually. 

M. Lentheric says that the walls nnd towel's of Aiguesmortes 
have been more perfectly preserved limn any others in Europe of 
the same age, and perhaps oven than any others in the world, hav¬ 
ing escaped the double dangers nf destruction and restoration. 
At Narbonne Francis I. used the Roman 1 cm pies, amphitheatres, 
Jkc.f as a quarry for the building of bis new walls, and these walls 
in their luru aro now being destroyed at several diflerent points. 
M. Lentheric remarks, with reason, that in Franco people have 
gone from tlio extreme of dcstructiverjcss to 1bi» other equally dan¬ 
gerous extreme of excessive real oral ion. At Aiguc&inortes the 
fortifications of Philippe le llnrdi remain just ns he left them. 
They form almost a perfect quadrangle, with fifteou towers nnd 
nine gates. The plan of this great fortress is that usually adopted 
by the Crusaders in Syria and all the. Fast. The walls aro em¬ 
battled, but not machicolated, and are constructed of large stones 
•with bosses on them. There is a very clo.-e resemblance hot ween 
Aigucsmortes and the Antioch of the thirteenth century, as M. 
Lenthtiric makes clear by an engraving from a manuscript of that 
time. All round Aiguosinortes is nothing but a solitude nnd a 
desort. The country is flat; there aro few trees:— 

La compagne d’Aiguesmortes o>-t d’uno ineomparabhi trode^e• le* marais 
qui cimvrcut le sol u nerte dc* \ uu frangrnt rhorizon, clout ta* ligncs sunl 
broil illtfes par doc cfl'ets do mirage ennfus. Le sol, pcnctru de m 1 

maria, nc danne nnissntiee cpi f a dcs pinnies tornes, sux fcnillcs grasses mix 
flours inunlores, flea jones, des suud**s, dus sulicomes, Omaillus <,■«. et la dc 
quelques Its uiarina. La tcire vegetnle. nVxislr pus cneutv, et il foudra 
peut-etr© des siColes pour quu la culture prenne po«wi»imi dcs bus funds <le 
sea ^tnngs saumnlrcs, dernii-res lagunes d'une mrr dispnnip. T.ch l>lnn<:h<\s 
mouettes et lea Hainan!* roses, si nmnbreux en Egypt©, animent souls la sur¬ 
face dc ces imrornsea flnqm-s d’uau, sur lea rives dcscpielles cm voit error 
siloneieusomcnt des troupeuux nomudes dc toiireaux imirs et d© rhavaux 
camurgucs, qui out conserve failure sarrasiue de leura ancOtiv. ntmeuos pnr 
Ice croisds. 


M. Lentheric gives a remarkable description of “ Los SuiutcB 
Marie®/* which consists »vt the present day of ‘in old edifice, half 
fortress, half cathedral, with a few wretched dwellings grouped 
about it. He nays that perhaps in all tbothero is not a 
place with a poorer appearance, but to him it seems one of the 
richest in sacred associations, for be fully believes the legend thiit 
the family from Bethany landed hero about the year 40 A.n. to 
escape the persecutions which had already attacked the early 
Christians. These holy emigrants* were tin; sister of the Virgin, 
the mother of James the Less, and the mother of the apostles 
James and John. They were accompanied by a poor servant 
named Bara, who has since become the patron of wanderers in the 
Oamargue. Lazarus, the resuscitated, was with them, so was 
Martha, and Mary Magdalene. Lazarus went to Marseilles, Martha 
to Tnraseon, Mary Magdalene to Sainte-Baume, leaving the two 
other Marios with their servant Sara. 


The last chapter of the book is dedicated to the study of the littoral 
in its slow decadence, and of measures which might innoiue degree 
restore it. M. Lentherif: is anxious that the authorities should 
plant trees in great quantities upon the sand-hills, and mentions 
the success with which this measure has been attended both in 
Holland and (insconv. Such a measure, if carried out with the 
necessary perseverance ami authority, would, he is convinced, be 
of the greatest ultimate utility in fixing the sand and permitting 
agriculture in certain parts of the desert at the mouths of the 
Rhone. The shallow lagunes, which are very unhealthy, ought, 
he thinks, to bo dried completely as soon as possible, nnd the navi¬ 
gable ones kept open. Lnliku most Archaeologists, M. Lentheric 
mewn to have a lively sense of tho needs of the present and the 
possibilities of tho future. 


MR. LOW EL 1/8 NEW VOLUME.* 

T HIS book, like everything that Mr. Lowell has done in 
prose, is a most provoking performance. Few living writers 
have at once so much knowledge of poetical literature ami so 
much critical power ns Mr. Lowell, and certainly none of those 
who in power and knowledge are his equals would be guilty of 
the sad faults of taste which he seems to take a positive pleasure in 
committing. We have not studied the American mind profoundly 
enough to decide quite accurate!v how far Mr. Lowell’s sins are to 
he laid to his own charge and bow far to his country’s; but we 
fancy we can detect in his extravagance and fondness for display 
something of the inexperience which besets literary men when 
they And themselves called or to set the fashion of a young society. 
Np doubt the suggestion will make Mr. Lowell very angry, and he 
will take it as another instance of that “ certain condescension in 
foreigners” about which in another book he has written in such an 
.entertaining way. Libraries, in spite of what he there says, do 
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turf “make all nations equally old in all those respects, At 
least, where ago is an advantage and not a defect.” Even 
literary men aro not formed by books alone, but by a 
hundred obscure influences, the taste of their readers being 
one of the most important. Unfortunately it is too true that 
Mr. Lowell’s readers have not yet learnt, all of them, to dustinguieh 
subtlety from farfetchedness, a careful style from a laboured out, 
richness from decoration dragged in. anyhow, vividness of treat¬ 
ment from extravagant illustration where the metaphors ore sa in¬ 
congruous as the colours in a badly-arranged opera scene. Would 
auy other nation in tho world tolerate from one of its first-rate 
writers a paragraph like this from My Study Windows t —a para¬ 
graph, by the way, which Mr. Lowell must have composed as at 
once the caricature and the condemnation of his own manner:— 
u The vulgar intellectual palate hankers after tho lilillution of a 
foaming phrase, nnd thinks nothing good for much that d(x;s not 
go off with a pop like a cliampaguo cork. Tho niollow suavity of 
more precious vintages seems insipid ; but. the taste in proportion 
us it refines learns to appreciate the indefinable flavour, loo subtle 
for analysis. A manner has prevailed ol‘ late in which every other 
won! seems to be underscored as in a schoolgirl's letter.’ The poet 
seems intent on showing hia sinew, as if the power of the slim 
Apollo lay in the girth of his biceps. Force for the inero sake of 
force ends like Milo, caught and held mocking fast by the recoil of 
the log he undertook to rive. .In the race of fame there are a score 
capable of brilliant spurt* for ono who comes in winner after a 
.steady pull with wind and muscle to spare.” Hero, in a dozen 
lines, there are four distinct metaphors, none of them of especial 
elegance, to illustrate ft very simple truth. If Mr. Lowell sees tho 
pitfall so clearly, and Knows its danger so well that he warns na 
against it in four different ways, it i» distressing that he should fall 
into it so readily himself. 

The passage we have quoted is from a book published Homo 
years ago; but it is only too fair a sample of faults which 
have become imetevate. Tho volume now before us, a second 
series of Among my Hooks, absolutely teems with sentences of 
the same sort. It is a series of essays on great poets—Ihmte, 
Spenser, Wordsworth, Miltou, nnd Keats. Mr. Lowell seems to 
have determined that, as it was difficult to say nnylhing very new 
in substance about these writer*, he would at all events .say 
plenty that was new in manner. Let us give a low iu.-lances, 
premising only that, bad as they are when read by theinnuhes, 
they are a hundred times worse when the render cooks upon them 
suddenly in the midst of dignified passages of biography, nr lived 
liko a bit of harsh colour among sober criticisms, or, worst and 
oiteiicst, set. as pendant and antithesis to sonic wise saw, such 
ns Wordsworth might have utleml. Ju the cs.-uy on Spi-i.ser 
(p. 155) we have :— 

Spacer wml© iVein a stior.g uni .ml impuNc ... to csciipe nt all 
ri-ks In 1 m the fresh nir train ilmt heirihle Mum.-plierc into which iliymor 
alter rin luel laid been j.uinpiny aobontr and nun with the full fore? of his 
I Huy*. 

In p. 168 :— 

Spenser's notions of love wne ho noM\ pure, so far from those of our 
common onrentor, who could huny (y hu i tuiIt, us not to disqualify him from 
achieving the quest of the Huh and neiiMiiiugly il is not unm¬ 

et ruclivc to miiemlicr that lie Imd drunk, among others, at French sources 
not y» t dthashed by absinthe. 

In p. 184 :— 

80 entirely are honuty nnd delight in it the native element of Spenser,, 
that whenever in the lurry Qua * you come suddenly on the moral, 
it gives ion a shock ot unpleie.-mr surprise, u hind of yrit. as when one's 
irelh close on a hit of grurcl #/i « dish of st rmetterrivs anti cream. 

W hat follows in the same page sounds very pretty, but, after long 
meditation, wo have given up the attempt to ibid a moaning for 
it:— 

To ehnrarterizo bin style in n single word I should call it costly. None 
but the duiniiest and nicest phrases will serve him, and he nllurcii us troqi 
one to the other with such cunning lmit* of alliterntimi, nml such sweet 
lapses of vevsc, that never any word seems more eminent than the rest, nor 
detains the feeling to eddy ruund it; hut you must go on to the end before 
you have time to stop und muse over the wealth that has beeu lavished on 
you. 

Now, after such a pointed beginning, we should have expcctud that 
tho rest of 1 ho paragraph would have been nn illustration of tho 
“ costliness ” ot {Spenser's stylo. Nothing of tho kind. Wo go 
from costliness to cummig baits, from cunning baits to sweet 
lapses; at one. moment we are the object of .the bait; at the next 
wo, or our feelings, are the stream that will not eddy; at the next 
we are going on without musing upon tho wealth that has been 
lavished upon us. If Lord Macaulay had Coino across that para¬ 
graph, how he Would havo immortalized it 1 . 

In p. 237, in the essay on Wordsworth, a protest against the 
poot’s habit of writing prefaces and reducing his naturalness to a 
system ends in this way:— 

Tlio imagination is a quality that flouts nt foreordinntion, and Words¬ 
worth seamed to do all bo could to chest bis readers of her company t)Y 
laying out paths with a peremptory Vo not step off the grand! at the open¬ 
ing or each, and preparing pitfalls for every conceivable emotion, with 
guide-boards to toll each when and where it most be caught. 

Two pages further on we And:— 

Throughout the Prelude and the Excursion he seems striving to bind the 
wizard Imagination with the sand-ropes of dry disquisition, and to have 
forgotten the potent spell-word which would make the particles eoliere. 
There is an arenaceous quality in the style which makes progress wearisome. 

In pago 246:— 

This gift of bis wee naturally very much a matter of temperament, and. 
accordingly, fay Rtf the'graater part of his liner product belong* to the period 
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Of hi* prime, ere Tone had ut hie lumpish foot on the pedal that dmdem the 
nervee if animat emstbUity, 


In the essay on Kents:— 

The mint profound pospel of criticism wns that nothing wiw good portry 
(liAt could not be translated into good prose, as if ono should say tiiat the 
|®®l Of suflioicnt moonlight was that tallow-cniulleg could ho made of it* 
We nnd Keats at first going to the other extreme, and endeavouring to 
tdpact green cucumbere front the rage of tuUow. 

lJut we will not pursue any further the ungrateful task of con¬ 
demning out of his own mouth one who is after all a critic of a high 
order. It is pleasanter to dwell on what is admirable in Mr. Lowell, 
on his great knowledge of the poets about whom ho writes, on hia 
own experience as a poet, and on the good side of Emerson’s in¬ 
fluence upon him. Long ago he showed that ho was out only a 
Competent critic of Chaucer’s poetical qualities, but a learned 
Chaucerian scholar, and there is the same thoroughness about all 
the essays in this volume. That on Dunte is at once the longest 
and tho fullest of work, and, us a consequence, is the emptiest 
of metaphor —a great gain who.ro wo are dealing with a wri ter whoso 
touch is so undiscriminating an to make no iliffi-runrn between a 
beautiful image and a vulgar ono—between “Most men make the 
voyage of life as if they curried sealed orders which they wero not 
to .open till they were fairly in mid-ocean,” and “ In tho Greek 
epic the gods are partisans, they hold caucuses, they lobby and log¬ 
roll for their candidates.” Dante as a whole, not the Dante of tho 
Ommedia alone, is what Mr. Lowell tries to present us with; and 
tho working in of tho Vita NTuova, tho Couvtto , and tho Dr Mo¬ 
norchia is done as only a real student could have done it. And, 
after nil tho passages which we have picked out for blame, it is 
only fair to point to the last live pages of this essay ns evidence of 
the writer’s real power of sympathetic eloquence when his theme 
is great enough to make him forget effect and tricks of style. Tho 
study may be ranked near to that beautiful one for which all Eug- 
lish lovers of Dante are grateful to Dean .Church. ‘•♦Spenser'’ is 
less satisfactory, perhaps because there was less to say, and Mr. 
Lowell is certainly unfair to those much-abused people, the. English 
and Scotch writers of the fifteenth imd early-sixlconth centuries. 
Still he sums up all the possible criticism of Spenser in the two state¬ 
ments, 44 Spenser was more habitually possessed by his imagination 
than is usual even with poets ”; and that, in spite of tho seduction of 
Spenser’s remoteness, his abstractions have no human interest; 44 tho 
vast superiority of Bunyan over Spenser lies in tho fact that we help 
to make hia allegory out of our own experiouce.” More interesting, 
though shorter, is the essay on Wordsworth; a paper which, among 
the numberless ones that the last twenty years lia\e produced, 
seems to he quite one of the moat adequate. Mr. Lowell, like his 
master Emerson, feels the influence or Wordsworth in every pul¬ 
sation of his mind, and rocs him 44 in tho clouds and in the wind ” 
of the atmosphere in which tho modern world is living. “Of no 
other poet, except Sliakspeare, have so many phrases become house¬ 
hold words as of Wordsworth.” So far as a great poet can be, ho is 
truly popular; not tliut ho can ho so in tho exact sense of the 
word, for, as Mr. Lowell finely says, 41 Tho highest poetry denis with 
thoughts and emotions which inhabit, like rarest sca-uiosscs, tho 
doubtful limits of that shoTe between our abiding divine and our 
fluctuating human nature, rooted in the one, but living in the 
other, seldom laid bare, nud otherwise visible only at exceptional 
moments of entire calm and clearness.” But Wordsworth is popular 
in the sense that in him all readers alike are constantly nearing 
their names 44 syllabled with a startling personal appeal’ to their 
highest consciousness and their noblest aspirations, such as they 
wait for in vain in any other poet.’’ Mr. Lowell has plenty to say 
of Wordsworth’s deficiencies, of his want of humour and dramatic 
power, of hia 44 dry and juiceless temperament,” of his curiously 
artless self-satisfaction, out he never loses consciousness of the 
poet’s penetrative power. Of other poets he writes as of meu of 
letters, who wero alive and are dead; of Wordsworth he writes as 
of a father, whose blood is flowing in his own veins. 

To sum up our criticism of Mr. Lowell, wo should say, lot him 
read more French—not tho poetry, but the prose, not for the 
matter, but for tho manner. There is no writer whose work more 
tends to bring home to one tho crying need which exists in Eng¬ 
land, and still more in America, for a recognized standard of taste, 
for an authority to which even men of genius should be compelled 
for very shame to submit. Whether this standard is to bo found 
in an Academy, tut Mr. Arnold thinks, or in some far-off perfection 
of general education, is another questiou; all that the reader feels 
as he closes Mr. Lowell’s volume is the need of something, of Borne 
correcting force, of some intellectual centre with power enough to 
keep these wandering bodies in their proper orbit. When Mr. 
Lowell allows himself to talk, ns he did in tho Study Window, of 
art becoming, 44 instead of 4 tho world’s sweet inn,’ whither wo 
repair for refreshment and repose, rather a watering-place, where 
one’s own private touch of the liver-complaint is exasperated by 
the affluence of other sufferers whose talk is a narrative of morbid 
symptoms”—-when he allows himself to talk in this way he is 
guilty of, a provincialism that would have been wholly ixnpoBsiblo 
to a French writer of powers equal to his. And it is quite certain 
that provincialisms of this kind will in the long run db irremediable 
harm to the writer* For a while they may catch the taste of his 
public and be voted 44 rich,and imaginative”; but in the end 
opinion settles down, and extravagance and caprice are valued at 
their just rate; the writer, whatever may be hia geniiiB, who allows 
himself to indulge in them finds himself hopelessly relegated to the 
second tank, 


WHITNEY ON LANGUAGE.* 

SPHERE is something a little puzzling about these books. Xu a 
7 .Ay-leaf of Language and ite Study, a work of ProffeWb* 
Whitney's is announced by tho name of 44 Language and the Study, 
of Language; Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic 
omence. 7 Of these we are told that Dr. Morris has—with the 
consent of the author and publisher, ns we are further told in hia 
preface—reprinted the first seven lectures, so much as deals with 
Indo-European languages, with his own Introduction, &c. The 
fly-leaf adds, 44 Life arid Growth of Language, by the same author, 
is au abridged form of these lectures; therefore the above 
[ u Linguiigo and tho Study of Language ”] is the only course by 
Professor Whitney which thoroughly discusses the whole of the in- 
torveting questions involved iu the Study of Language.” Put when 
we turn to the Life and Growth of Language, we find that it is one 
of tho 44 International Scientific Scries,” and it is introduced by a 
preface coming from Professor Whitney himself, From which we 
certainly should not call it a iuero abridgment, of Language and 
the Study of Language.. We should call it a distinct work on the 
same subject, written on a different scale and with a special 
object, in which the author has naturally used again many of his 
old thoughts, and even many of liis old illustrations. That is surely 
a perfectly legitimate process, as of course is also a mere abridg¬ 
ment, if it professes itself to be such. But the two processes are 
distinct; and certainly in reading Life and Growth of Language it 
did not occur to us that the two books stood in any nearer relation 
to each other than two books by tho same author on the sAme 
genoral subject must stand. As we understand tho fly-leaf of Lan¬ 
guage and its Study, it is meant as a warning against the Life and 
Growth of Language. —that is, it sounds like a warning by Pro¬ 
fessor Whitney against himself. This is a little beyond us. We 
have lately seen something of a controversy in which Professor 
Whitney was an actor; is there to be another iu which he is to 
be tho subject ? 

But when wo read Mr. Whitney’s Looks, we heartily wish that 
there had been no controversy at all. Mr. Whitney is quite able 
to hold his own ground without running down Professor Midler or 
anybody else, in the world of tho science of language there is 
room for both of them. Since we reviewed the last volume of 
Professor .Muller’s Chip*, wo have seen by chance some terrible 
things i?i tho New York Tribune , not by Mr. Whitney himself, 
but by some very warm partisan. But in these books wo are 
bound to any that there is nothing which can bo call (id open running 
down of Professor Muller. Wo think that we can discern in tho 
Yale Professor a certain satisfaction in getting hold of a theory of 
hiB Oxford brothor, and pulling it to pieces it* he can; but in the two 
or throo places where tho actual name of Midler occurs, whether 
for agreement or for difference, though it is not perhaps brought in 
as most English scholars would bring it in, it is not treated with 
any direct disrespect. Mr. Whitney has a great deal to say HgairiBt 
the notion of tho science of language being one of the physical 
sciences. This is a subject which he comes buck to over and over 
Again, and it is easy to see ut what lie is aiming. Mr. Whitney is 
always assuring us that the science of language is one of tho 
historical sciences; that everything in language is not tfivtrtt but 
Oiirtt ; that language is “ conventional ’’—that it is, as hn puts it, 
nil “ institution ”; that every language which a man speaks, his 
mother-tongue among them, he has learned in tho strictest setae, 
as much as anything else which ho learns afterwards. We are in 
no way inclined to dispute all this; and yet there is a side 
from which it is not very strange to speak of tho science of lan¬ 
guage ns a physical science. It certainly has to do with ono 
class of physical phenomena in a more direct way than most of 
the historical sciences. It is only in a very indirect way that tho 
study of laws and institutions und of recorded facts has to do with 
any physical phenomena. But the study of language mubt deal 
directly with the physical phenomena of speech. Mr. Whitney 
is, not wholly unreasonably, u little angry with the professors of 
physical science for the evident wish of many of them to claim the 
name “ science ” aa belonging exclusively to their own pursuits, 
and he is unwilling to give up to them any form of science which 
can anyhow bo kept in any other department. But surely it is 
neither desirable nor possible to draw any hard and fast lino in 
these matters, it would be hard to deny that geology and 
paleontology are physical sciences; they deal altogether with 
physical phenomena. Yet they may bo lhirly claimed os historical 
sciences also. They arc records of ‘past facts, and the method by 
which they are studied is essentially the same as that by which 
other past facts are studied. The less the different branches of know¬ 
ledge dispute with one another, either ns to their respective merits 
or as to their respective extent, the better lor all of them all round. 
In this case we could have wished that tho whole dispute had 
been left alone; but it certainly has enabled Mr. Whitney to bring 
out many points of importance more strongly perhaps than ha 
otherwise would have brought them. 

Mr. Whitney throughout uses the word 44 Indo-European” for' 
the family of languages which we have for a good while past 
leaned rather to call 14 Aryan.” Ho objects to the latter name 
that in strictness it belongs only to one class of the titmfly. And 
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this is in a senra true; fox it yould certainly he herd to prove that 
the forefathers of Greeks or Teutons ever called themselves Aryans. 
But. as Mr. Whitney teaches is, language is conventional And an 
institution. We most have some name, And a name like u Aryan/' 
even if it strictly belongs onl; r to part of the family of language*, 
•practically does its work peri sotly woll. To those at least who 
study language for historical ] 'urposea it directly moans the whole 
family, and nothing smaller. It is not as if it were the name of 
some part of the family which we are constantly using in a nar¬ 
rower Benue. It is not as if the whole family of languages were 
called Greek or Uerautu. “ Indo-Germanic Mr. Whitney pro¬ 
perly rejects ; hut that nnrad has (juito passed away. He 'might 
however, we think, in hia list of writers who have done good 
•service to the study of language, have mentioned the man who did 
most to show that the name Indo-Germanic, besides the awkward¬ 
ness of all names of that formation, was in itself too narrow. This 
was certainly done by Hr. Prichard in his work on the Celtic lan¬ 
guages. In the saain list, too, \lie hardly does justice to the 
services of Sir William Jones; andj.os he traces philological learn¬ 
ing hade to its very beginnings in old Greek times, it would have 
Men only fair to give a word t<> Gimldua and Roger Bacon. 
'Another point which Mr. Whitney tries to make is to establish a 
distinction between comparative philology aud linguistic science, 
the Utter of course being something more abstract and philosophical 
than the other. In the department of comparative philology he allows 
'that the Germans have done great things; in that of linguistic 
-science he does not allow much credit to them, nor seemingly to 
anybody else. All this we might have parsed by without any 
"Special remark, or indeed any special consciousness, if it hnd not. 
been for certain recent disputes; by tlio light of those disputes we 
are tempted to seo digs at one particular scholar where otherwise 
we might not have thought of them. We arc tempted to see a 
certain disposition to mako tho most of differences, sometimes to 
' imagine them, in cases where things may ho differently put by 
different writers, but where it is hard to see any real practical 
'difference. Thus Mr. Whitney has much to say which is very well 
worth saying about tlie growth of dialects, dialectic divergence, 
'and the like. Hero is one of the places in which lie directly dis¬ 
putes against Professor Midler. Ho affirms the priority of lan- 
>§tttjge§ to dialects, and argues against certain writers, who, he Bays, 
maintained a priority of dialects to languages. 1 lore he directly 
quotas Professor Muller:— 

“ As there were families, clans, confederacies, and tribe'*,” v« nro told, 
** before there was a nation, so there were dialects before there was u Inn- 
;gisp. ,i Tho fallacy involved in this comparison, at in all the reasoning 
. by which is supported tbt* view we are combating, is that it does not go 
hock far enough ; it begins in the middle of historc- development, instead 
of at its commencement. Jf fatnilies, rkiuh, tuul tribes were ultimate el- 
'manta In the history of humanity, if they sprang up juduptnidenfly, each 
out of'(lie soil on-which it stands, then the indeflnib* diversity of human 
.language in its early stages—a diversity, however, lundnmontal, nnd not 
dialectic—might follow, not only as an analogical, but as a direct, historical 
eoiiaequwacu. But, if a population of scattered coiinim/iities implies dis- 
( pension from n single point, if we must follow back tin- fates of our nice 
'until they centre in a limited number of families or in a ringlc pair, which 
expanded by natural increase, and scattered, funning the little communities 
which later fused together into greater ours—and who will deny that it wus 
m ?—then, also, both by analogy and by historical necessity, it follows that 
that is the true view of the relation of dialects nnd language to which we 
have been led above: namely, that growth nnd divarication of dialects 
accompany the spread and disconnection of communin';- 5 , and that assiiuila- 
tion of dialects accompanies the coalescence of communities. 

'Now hero wo really cannot Bee any practical difference between 
tho two Professors; the remarks of both are equally true at different 
Stages. Clans w ere before nations, if we mean the existing nations 
of file world; dialects were before languages, if w e mean the ex¬ 
isting languages or the world. What we mean by modern English 
and modern .Freuch, what wo menu by standard or literary 
English or French in any age, is simply Hint one among the 
Teutonic dialects of Britain, that one urnong tho Romance dialects 
of Gaul, which happened at any time to have coxae to the front. 
The English nation was formed by the union of several kingdoms; 
those kingdoms were each formed by tho tuiion of several smaller 
districts, the ad or the pagns; and those again were formed by the 
union of smaller communities still, the clan sotllomenta, which 
have grown into our modern parishes. But these 'smaller units, 
.those smaller districts, with their local dialects, had of course at 
An earlier stage branched off from greater wholes. There may well 
have been a time when tho Teutons had split off from the other 
Aryans* and still formed one w*bole. From this doubtless various 
Meat branchessplitoff/and from this again the smaller units splitoff; 
'but It was by the coalescing of these smaller units that the existing 
languages were formed. There was no such thing as a specially 
'English group—we need not go about to prove that there was no 
such thing as a specially French group—at any stage of the Aryan 
migration *, the actual languages grew in historic times out of 
tho dialects which had thus split off. Wo cannot see any real 
difference between the two statements; only we cannot help think¬ 
ing that Mr. Whitney has found a certain pleasure in making as 
much as ho could of an imaginary difference. 

Wn ore sorry that this should bo so, because the essential matter 
of Mr. Whitney’s two books is thoroughly.good. He is throughout 
. clear, straightforward, and suggestive of thought. It is much 
jtadeed,to be regretted that any land of feud should have broken 
ght between two scholars who might have done still better work 
ia. imrmatsy thou they have done. 
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BBAUCHAM 1 M 8 CAREB 3 L* 

I N Beauchamps Career Mr. Meredith bos ventured upon a bold 
experiment, lie has striven to combine the-study of in¬ 
dividual character with the expression and discussion of modem 
ideas, aud, in place of the precise portraiture of contemporary 
maimers which serves t he ordinary novelist by way of haclfgroumhhe 
has here given us acomplex network of social and politico problems 
in which the chief figures of tho story are caught and entangled. 
Indeed all the characters, from the highest to tho lowest; ore 
made in tbeir different degrees to feel the intellectual. pressure of 
their time. They arc compelled to live and breathe in an atmo¬ 
sphere that is heavily charged with the strong and conflicting 
currents of modern thought, and by the skill of the artist they are 
made to absorb into themselves some of the elements of tbit* 
conflict, and to express its progress aud development in their own 
persons. Mr. Meredith is not, however, to be confounded with tho 
novelist with a purpose. II is outlook is too wide and his under- - 
standing of character too deep to permit him to use men and women 
ns puppets summoned merely to enforce and expound a particular 
creed, nor is the author in his own behalf disponed to suggest HQy 
sure and ready solution of the many problems he loves to present. 
What ho attempts is merely to bring individual character into 
sharp and close relation with the dominant influences of a 
chosen period. Ho forces tho actors of his drama, not only to 
wear the appropriate costume of the time, but to bear its intellectual 
burdens, nnd ho does not permit them oven for a moment to indulge 
the placid indifference which in actual life is enjoyed by so vast a 
proportion of the human race. The value of such an experiment must 
of course in a large measure depend upon the fitness of its author-to 
conduct it with effect, aud in the present instance this, we think, 
has been attained, though in a pec\uiar way. For it so happens that 
the peculiar characteristics of Mr. Meredith’s style perfectly accord 
with tho conditions of«tho chosen scheme of art. Like the in¬ 
vention of a Japanese artist, his mode of workmanship reflects 
tho singularity as well ns the beauty of actual nature. It -is at¬ 
tuned to tho discords no less than to tho harmonies of a present 
world, and, just as the changes of common existence are cynical in 
their abrupt transitions from high to low, so also are the changes 
of Mr. Meredith's style. The imagination which is one moment 
charged with a poetic intensity of tceling trips in tho uuxfc upon a 
trivial fact, and retreats in discordant laughter, and tho eloquence 
that seems strong enough to be sustained drops suddenly and almost 
unawares into mere shrewd speculation. Looking further wo may 
perceive that these peculiarities of style answer to deeper intellec¬ 
tual tendencies. Mr. Meredith is never content with the mere 
artist's enjoyment of the permanent trutJis of character. His 
powers have often been proved strong enough lur the highest order 
of work iu this kind, and in Beauchamp a Career tho imaginative 
insight is us keen and deep as ever; but hcr{, as before, tho work 
of the artist is constantly interrupted l>y tho invasion ef an active 
and restless intellect which seeks material for argument, and specu¬ 
lation, arresting the deeper study of character by a brilliant state¬ 
ment of some of the unsettled problems of the lime. 

It is tho special merit of the plan of Beauchamp's Career 
that it affords scope ibr the expression of both these tendencies. In 
tho social and political aspects of the story the author finds ample 
opportunity ibr the play of sarcasm and argument, while in the 
portraits of Beauchamp himself, qi Cecilia Halkett, or of Lead 
iioiufroy, ho proves that his control of the higher artistic gift has 
lost nothing in strength or certainty. But what is most remark¬ 
able in the book, considered as a whole, is ihe-skill with which tho 
writer hus brought the two elements of his work into combination. 
Tlie political and social portions of tho novel do not stand apart'as 
mere independent episodes iu the progress of the aUmy. 'There*fa 
a Parliamentary election, hut its description is not dragged into 
the legend for the mere soke of picturesque or humorous effect, mar 
is the novelist often tempted to desert the main business of the .plot 
for the discussion of social theories. The means by which he haa 
escaped these delects are at once simple, and successful. He has 
perceived that character may be developed by the agency of poli¬ 
tical conflict as well and as truly as by any other sort of circum¬ 
stance, and he has accordingly forced the different persona of the 
story into political agitation. Love plays a certain.part in tho' 
progress of the plot, but it is love complicated with politics. Thn 
women as well as the men, and tho trivial as wdl as the more 
serious characters, arc all made to circle round a set of pofitisal 
circumstances. Politics are made the test by which individual 
character is tried and its special qualities distii^uished, and bribe 
skill with which each actor is made to express e«n reveal "his 
whole nature in the presence of these political idem lice the* 
artistic triumph of the book. 

Nevil Beauchamp, tho central figure in the.story,maybe ta ken 
as an example of tbe success of Mr. Meredith's method. Almost 
from the beginning of the novel he is Represented as entirely 
absorbed by political ideas; bat tintype Of character developed 
under the pressure of these ideas lra&an.independent existence, 
easily separable from the apodal mean*dtoeen'fa Keexpraation. 
The same type Wfaieh is hore made the champion end exponent fff 
radical principles might with etjual truth have been pres pnt dfl 
in the service of raligionafanstkifm^and it faofcouwe totfco 
praise of Mr. Meredith's powers*# an artist that he baMbenu 
able to endow his creation with so much vttftgftft 
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realiae the man apart" from the ep^daloaoditioii^of hit growth* 
We can almost pardon the author’s elaboration of the! political 
P**ts of hie work fa consideration of the result, and we cea $e| 
that a piece of human portraiture of tine depth and. vale® was 
well worth having, whatever the xueane choeen for "thefstinting of 
fa Nevil Beauchamp, is represented aa a man of aristocratic 
ttaditiom who desaeoae with, enthusiasm into the popular arena, 
with the temper and ambition of a martyr, he is prepared for 
any sacrifice, either fOr himself or for hie easts, and he never 
ceases to he indignantly surprised with others who are not equally 
conscious of their' guilt, or equally anxious for chastisement. 
The secret of a character like this lies in the fact that the 
desire for sacrifice generally precedes the occasion of it, and, 
aa a consequence, the result is often insignilicant and sometimes 
ludicrous. For it is only by a radical defect of intellectual 
perception, nearly always accompanied and symbolized by entire 
absence of humour, that this kind of character can support 
itself with enthusiasm. Nevil Beauchamp is a type of the 
class who believe that all evil is curable, and who insist 
on regarding the permanent characteristics of humanity as 
moral deformities for which each individual is to be mode morally, 
responsible. To such minds contact with the world and expe¬ 
rience of practical life do not bring increased knowledge, but only 
beget fiercer rebellion, and life often ends as it began in a sacrifice 
that is logical but ineffective. Mr. Meredith has worked out this 
character with entire mastery and skill, And with astonishing sym¬ 
pathy. Beginning with the youth whose generous instincts are 
still unpledged to any social theories, and upon whose intellect no 
excessive demands nave yet been made, lie traces the gradual 
ascendency of the social reformer, and marks with unflinching 
accuracy the sacrifice of proportion and the loss of force us the 
young man's enthusiasm passes under the control of an intellect too 
weak for its guidance. The passages of life at Venice and tko love- 
making with lien£e mark the transition from the one phase to the 
other. At first the lover stands confessed, fascinating us as ho 
fascinates his companion by the splendid directness and sincerity 
of lus impulses. We acknowledge the powerful presence of a 
gallant youth who has a right to woo and to win *, but in a little 
whilo the spirit of tlte reformer is aroused, and the force of 
the individual^ passion is impoverished by the touch of calcu¬ 
lating philanthropy. He begins to argue the social wrong 
of Renee's pre-arranged marriage with the aged French Marquis, 
and strives in the most natural manner to rest his own 
claims to the lady upon the claims of humanity. But this 
plan of summoning argument to the aid of impulse, though 
a very natural device for any lover in distress, has a special 
significance in the case of Nevil Beauchamp. It marks the begin¬ 
ning of a mental con diet which finally throws the character off its 
balance under pretence of asserting the control of reason. From 
this moment N evil's intellect, which is weak, assumes command 
over his impulses, which are strong, and the passionate lover de¬ 
velops by an entirely natural process into the fanatical politician. 
Nothing in the hook is liner, either in conception or execution, 
than tlie description of the night in Venice which closes this firat 
stage in the hero's career. Mr. Meredith has a method of conduct¬ 
ing dialogue which is admirably suggestive of the dramatic intensity 
of critical moments in the lives of his characters. Ho can reject 
the trivial realities of the scene without destroying its truth of 
colour, and so powerfully compresses the sequence of events that 
speech has no choice but to flash out the innermost meaning of the 
speaker. 

The subsequent events in the life of Beauchamp, though they 
sometimes carry tho redder too far into the realm, of speculative 
politics, are of essential service in completing the portrait thus 
effectively sketched in. it is very natural, for example, that 
Beauchamp, on his return to England, should fall under the influ¬ 
ence of the lladioal Dr. Shrapnel, that in consequouco he should 
find himself in sharp conflict with his own people, and that his 
next essay in love should bo perpetually thwarted by separation of 
political ideas. And. Mr. Meredith has been no less sympathetic 
M .showing the constant courage and nobility of his hero than 
relentless in marking his feeble mental steerage. Beauchamp 
continues as he. had begun, always ready for sacrifice, ami 
■ indifferent to ridicule, often blundering, but always with a 
certain dash and distinction which no intellectual shipwreck 
can destroy. Once only, in tho course of a earner which is 
made pathetio by its failures; and ouce more at its close, the real 
personality of the man reasserts itself and breaks away item 
its bondage of theories. Kantfe, the old love, with whom no jtad 
never thought of, discussing politics, summons him to her skle. 
3bo is married now, and he is in the midst of a contested election, 
but the summons is magical. He) leaves liis politics with the 
sudden alacrity ok & soldier called into action, and, although-the 
q^fiakfasipht if the FVenchwoman perceives a change in her hero, 
he recovers inker presence something of the force and fascination 
of the earlier time.; Here .again Mr. Meredith, has been peculiarly 
fortunate in work. The. rapidity of his method, the abrupt and 
pttffasntietate&Mafr of whatdaeseential to expound the intellectual 
and potsion&te > movement of the scene* is admirably adapted to 
paint the sudden meeting of old lovers who must as suddenly put 
again. * But perhaps the stroke ofsirongrat and ttusst art fa that 
fcy yvkich the author closes the career of his hero* • It is in the 
lOffkf jofvuch a character .that the mfiseurod' results ofdte labours 
should fo often faskfirificaat and its coinage always unfitifing, and 
jy kha mum* of i&aaobawp’idoath both, these- truths are sufli- 
expressed! lie it drownodin laying to sawanotbw's 


■bat this other is not-the heroine, nor indted on? diaracte*:wttb** 
jphiceln the story, but a nameless little urchin.who 
M » boat in..Southampton Water. Beauchamp, did not-ropfa‘ 
;Uf«e political conflict to teach him btive or generow*fatafaefaj.'• 
;but these instincts were from the firat the be&ar aad trutf pai*? 
of him, and it is therefore right that they, should survive bfafa* 
tollectual troubles and flash out again at the last.. 

We have only briefly touched upon, the cental figure fa the 
story, leaving, the reader to find out ftr himself the details of the 
picture, and to study without interference the subardinafafigigee 
who fill the scene. Of these Cecilia Halkstt. seems the most, and, 
Lydiard the least, successful. It is true that the latter is: only, a 
slight sketch, but Mr. Meredith has himself shown rathe,caseof 
I^ord Palmet that the slightest sketch can be endowed' wifa 
vitality. Among tho characters whose portraiture is moiede* 
cisive Tuckhaiu is perhaps tho most unsatisfactory figure, and l^fo 
union with Oecilla lialkett is scarcely made credible to us. Bui 
these mi dot failures scarcely trouble the general progress of the 
story, nor do they hinder tho expression of Beauchamp's person¬ 
ality. Ail tho characters with whom he is brought closely into 
contact, Cocilia lialkett, Rente, Earl Homfrev, and, Dr. Shrapnel/ 
are living creatures, upon whoso portraiture the author hassppn& 
scarcely less care than upon that of the hero himself. Witter; 
objections which might bo brought against the-novel depend, aswa 
have already hinted, not upon imperfect skill, but upon defeota- 
inherent in the scheme, and which partly correspond with fixed 
characteristics in the authors method. The combined study of. 
the permanent truths of character, and of the shifting and tut** 
settled problems of political and social life, necessarily imports a 
discord which no skill can wholly conceal j but where the writer, 
by the nature of his own genius is constantly tempted!to this two¬ 
fold labour it is hotter thAt he should choose, as Mr. Meredith hiss 
chosen in Beetuehamjj's Career, a theme which provides in itself tifa 
material necessary fur the exercise both of bis creative and critics! 
faculties. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

ThTRS. GROTE has done well in reprinting her huabo&dfc 
1 VJL lottere analysing the. causes of'the civil war which broke out 
dn Switzerland in* 1847.* Mr. Grote was attracted to Switzerland' 
by the differences of race, language, religion, civilization, wealth, 
habits, Ac. which distinguish one part of the population from 
another, and afford an interesting field for the study of histories! 
phenomena, lie also perceived a certain political analogy between 
the Swiss nud the ancient Greeks, whose history he was titan- 
writing. lie accordingly went to Switzerland in order to for 
vestigatu the conflict 011 the spot, and afterwards published-foe 
results of his observations in r series of letters-which attracted .*} 
good deal of attention at the time, but has now been long out of* 
print. It has occurred to Mrs. Grots that the recent German' 
embroilment with tho Roman Catholic Church imparts a revived 
interest to the almost forgotten Sonderbund quarrel, which con¬ 
tained the germs of tho same problem. u It is/' as Mrs. Grots 
remarks , il the same piece playing over again, only that the theatre 
on which the drama is enacted occupies a more extensive arse- 
of territory.” She has therefore republished Mr. Grots'® 
letters, with tho addition of one to Do Tocquevilte, giving; a 
retrospective view of the struggle. Whether the antagoiuai&i 
between the cterieal and lay elements in society is destined, 
as Mrs. Grolu imagines, to be sempiternal, there can bo little doubt, 
that it will ut least find abundant play for some generations; 
to come in various parts of Europe *, ana Mr. Grote's sketch of the 
Swiss dispute is a useful introduction to the study of the present- 
aspects of the question. lie shows very clearly how clerical infill** 
nice in Switzerland was organized for political purposes. There' 
were, for instance, eight' monasteries in the canton of Argau whtefa 
throughout 1840 wove the great scats of politico-religious agita* 
tion. “ While,” says Mr. Grota, “ the leaders from the three 
cantons held meolings and concerted their lueuaurea there, the 
ample funds of the convents ware not spared for the movement,, 
which was impressed upon the neighbouring population as a 
religious cause in the strictest sense, and enforced as well by the 
strongest appeals which the Catholic faith and the authority of’ 
priests and monks could furnish, as by unmeasured cries of vro- 
iigion against opponents.” When & rising took place among the 
Catholic population ol‘ the Southern districts, the convent* were 
used for the concealment of arms and ammunition, their funds 
were employed in distributing money, wine, and brandy among 
the insurgents, and their armed servants fought amongst the latter. 
The rising was, however, put down, and tho suppression of the 
rebellious convents decreed, subject to provision being made for 
the existing inmates. The Clerical party of course protested, 
and, alter prolonged discussion in tho Diet, it was agreed !£ 
1843 that the canton of Argau should restore ism of the. 
convents. Another revolt subsequently broke oat fa, ike. 
Valais, where the Jesuits were in. force, and were known fa be. 
fomenting public feeling against the civil authorities. This 
led tea demand for the expulsion of 1 the Jesuits from $wit*e*v 
land; but it only obtained a vote and a-half fa the Diet,at4 wfadd 
probably have neon dropped'if; the Jesuits had been ota|( 'kf 
remain aa tbeyw ore—that is,established only iu Valais, 

Scbwytz. ifat; confident fa their,power, the Jesuits,ei- 
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tend their influence, and obtained permission from the Diet to add 
Xiuceme to the cantons in which they were ontitied to establish 
themselves. This naturally excited much indignation among, the 
Liberal and Radical public; and franc$ corps wereformed in the neigh¬ 
bouring cantons, which invaded Lucerne, but were easily defeated. 
There can be no doubt that this wiis a grave mistake on the part 
of the Liberals, but it was only a retaliation for the previous 
attache pn the Oatholic party. . It became obvious, indeed, that 
the civil Government must either be relieved from clerical 
domination, or become a mere instrument in the hands of the 
priests; and this conviction was deepened by tbo systematic 
aggressiveness of the latter. When the clerical party found the 
majority of the Diet against them, they formed a separate league of 
Boven cantons, culled the Sonderbund, which established itself ns 
an armed Confederation, in defiance of the authority of the Diet. 
We cannot go into the details of the struggle whieh ensued, put 
may give Mr. Grote’s summary of its chief features, lie describes 
the Sonderbund party as “ a knot of men trying to turn religion 
to political account and to put tho priest above tho political 
leader, employing for the purpose all the artifices of an ultra- 
democracy, and receiving tho support of the Conservatives, who, 
though most of them Protestants, sided with the clericals from 
hatred of their political rivals, the Liberals. It need perhaps 
hardly be said that Mr. Groto writes as a strong partisan of the 
Liberal cause, and that allowance must bo made for this bias. 
At the same time, his Jotters are an admirable example of clear, 
concise, and vigorous statement, and possess both literary und 
historical value. 

^ In a paper on the Etruscan Language * Mr. Isaac Taylor ex¬ 
hibits very clearly and fully .the present state of the important con¬ 
troversy on this subject which some still regard tis shrouded in inex¬ 
tricable mystery. In iiis Etrtutcan Researches Mr. Taylor had put 
forth all his reasons for holding that the riddle lmd been solved, and 
that the old Etruscan speech belonged to a branch of tho Turanian 
family of languages, now represented most nearly by tho Yenis- 
seian dialects. Hut although ho sees no causo for abandoning or 
soriously modifying any of his positions, the publication of Dr. 
Corssen’s elaborate work renders a complete re-statement of Mr. 
Taylor’s arguments in a small compass especially useful for those 
who have no time to read either Dr. Oorsseu’s or Mr. Taylor's 
volumes. The perusal of this short but very able paper willamuso 
as woll aa instruct the reader. Among the many attempts to argue 
from a foregone conclusion, the effort of Dr. Oocssen to prove that 
Etruscan was but a form of Katin is one of the most ingenious, 
tho most daring, uml in its ludicrous results the most mournful. 
If it be impossible to repress n smile at the absurdity of some of 
bis statements, the render’s merriment must Mo?m give way to a 
feeling of profound pity lor a life in great part spent, and prema¬ 
turely cut short, on an hupos.-ible task. Even in Mr. Taylor’s 
armour a few ehinks may perhaps still remain open; but no ono 
probably will deny that his conclusions generally rest on founda¬ 
tions not easily shaken. 

Whatever may bo thought of tho speculative lyrtorn of 8Iiak- 
spearian criticism with which Mr. Hoar has identified himself, there 
can be no question that he has rendered an important service to 
tho study of tho great drama 1 id by tho Manual t which he bus 
just published. The object of this work is, ho tells us, “ to place 
withm the reach of tho student such information us is essential for ' 
bun to possess, but is at present lumtlaiuubio unless lie purchases 
tnany costly books. ’ Mr. Floay lias accordingly prepared a careful ' 
and complete digest uf all the authoritative information which lias | 
been collected with regard to bhakspearo’s life, tho chronological 
succession of liis pluya iu order of composition, their relation to 
tho contemporary drama, his manner and method of work, and tho 
development of his artistic genius. This forms the first part of 
tho Manual, while tho rest of it is devoted to Mr. Flcays own 
theories na to tho use of metrical tests in determining the authen¬ 
ticity of the plays attributed to Shakspeare. Mr. Fleny’s views oil 
this subject are well known, and need not he discussed'hero. There 
can be no doubt, however, as to the value, of the earlier and more 
practical part of hie book, in which he preseuls a comprehensive 
survey of all tho facts necessary to a thorough understanding of tho 
circumstances and conditions under which Shakspeare worked. 
Mr. Fleay not only gives his readers in a brief aud Biinpie form tbo 
substance of books which they would find it difficult or expensive 
to procure for themselves, but he saves them the trouble of 
wading throiigli a great mass of not very readable matter in 
order to obtain a few importanl particulars. He sternly avoids tho 
fanciful stylo in which it was once the fashion to deal with 
Shakspeare’s biography; sticks to plain, hard facts, and tells his 
story without any waste of words or idle ornament. In his first 
chapter, for instance, we have all that is iuany degree authentically 
known about Slukupeare's life put together in concise detail, with¬ 
out any superfluous discussion of doubtful questions, Next comes 
a collection of the chief references to Shakspeare in cont em porary 
writings. Tho third chapter summarizes tho various grounds on 
which the authenticity, origin, and date of each play are to be deter¬ 
mined ; the fourth gives 4 he writer's own views as to the extent to 
which tho works published in Shah-spear*'» mune are genuine, with 
an account of the chief editions; while the fifth reviews the latest 
inquiries aa to pronunciation, metre, and metrical tests. In the 
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succeeding chapter we get an interesting account of the way is 
which plays were presented in Shakspeare's time t while the next 
three divisions supply a connected view of theatrics! history from 
1575 to 1642, with tablet of plays, companies, theatres,• actors 
printers, and publishers. Altogether Mr. Fleay’s Manual is a 
valuable contribution to the study of Shakspeare. 

Professor Tyndall has republished in a revised and,, to souA 
extent, remodelled form, ana with some additions, a selection ~af 
articles and lectures on various questions of science*, such as 
Putrefaction end Infection (the discussion of whieh is brought 
down to the date of the latest experiments), Dust and Disease, 
Crystals and Molecular Force, &c. There are also sketches of 
Faraday, Niagara, and a voyage to Algeria. The chanu of 
Professor Tyndall's clear and vivid style of exposition is fully 
maintained in this volume, and it may be taken up with the as¬ 
surance that it is not only instructive but entertaining. 

It was probably inevitable that the first edition of such a work 
ns Mr. Venn's Lotjic of Chanel should require on various points 
subsequent correction and elaboration; ana this has been supplied 
in a second edition, in tho preface to which the writer frankly 
acknowledges various fuults, including a too polemical' tone, 
which he has discovered in the original publication. Several new 
questions are introduced, such as the nature and physical origin of 
laws of error, tho material view of logic and probability, the 
practices of insurance and gambling, &e. At tho same time, the 
writer adheres to the general view of probability which he adopted 
in the first instance. 

Mr. Greg has reprinted from various publications a series of* 
articles} showing, 011 the one hand, tho mistakes into which the 
working claves are apt to full in regard to their own interests, 
and, on the other, tno meauB by which they could most readily 
and effectually improve their condition. ’This work has been 
already incidentally spoken of in our columns, and it is now 
only nocAHsnry to say that it is written with Mr. Greg’s accus¬ 
tomed vigour and incisiveness, and that it deals not merely with 
tho errors of the Trade-Unions, but with such questions os 
peasant proprietorship and the general progress and hopes of 
socialism. 

Mr. King's biographies of French political leaders? would hardly 
ho worth notice in themselves, being only a rather poor sample of 
the ordinary slyle of American newspaper correspondence, if it wore 
not that we have to protest against English publishers lending 
their aid 1o debase tnoir native tongue by tne introduction of 
American vulgarisms. Such words as 44 theater,” “counselor,” 
41 flavor,” “ somber,” “ center,” 44 endeavored,” 44 defense v insv pass 
in America, but they are certainly not English; and in reprinting 
this book the English publisher ought to have taken caro to have 
them corrected. The tono of tho work may bo imagined from tho 
fact that M. \ ictor Hugo heads tho list of the political leaders of 
France, and. that the sketch of him is chiefly made up of mar¬ 
vellous stories derived front M. Hugo’s Memoirs, which is gener¬ 
ally supposed to ho the most romantic of his works. 

Lord ItoMftkl Gower has brought out in two vast folio volu mes 
a series of drawings from tho collection of Castle Howard.|| It 
has often been said that to wrilo oneself out is a bad thing. To 
draw oneself out, may not bo aa bad; but Lord Ronald Gower 
would nppenr to ho desirous of experimenting on its effects. These 
are two 1 mm on so books, so big that it Is only by tho assistance of 
a confederate that they can be comfortably turned over, and it may 
fairly he questioned whether they possess advantages on account of 
their size to compensate for the bewildering and fatiguing exercise 
of going through them. A process of selection might have re¬ 
duced tho number, tfome are not, from an art point of view,* 
worth reproducing. Some again, which are fairly drawn, might, 
so far as any distinct physiognomy is presented, bo labelled as 
portraits of Wellington and Napoleon, with an alternative 
of identification reserved to tho spectator. When they had 
been well weeded, all that wore left of threo hundred 
would have made a very pretty volume for the drawing-room 
table, if extra margin had been cut down, and all superfluities 
of waste paper sternly repressed. But Lord Ronald lies preferred 
to give us the number mentioned, and some people may find liis 
book more useful and more pleasing, as it is certainly more 
conspicuous, on account of its size. The painter Clouet 
is better known in England by name than by his, works. Lord 
Ronald, in his very short preface, justly calls him tho French 
Ilolboin, and undoubtedly some of these heads are very like tho 
drawings of the Court of Henry VIU. preserved at Windsor. 
Like so much of the art of Northern Europe at that day, the work 
of tho Clouet family Look its origin in the Court of Burgundy. 
Jean, as a receipt dated iu 1495 goes to prove, was a miniature 
painter of Brussels. His son, also John, but known ns Jelmnnot, 
or John junior, and familiarly as 44 Janet,” was fhtber of Francis 
Clouet, to whom most of the drawings in the Carlisle Collection 
are attributed. The frontispiece is supposed to be a study front 
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one of those drawings Vhioh allow little bat the outline of 
a human head, and might represent anybody. There are also 
portraits of Admiral de Coligny, of Margaret of Navarre, of 
Henry IV. as an infant, and many other remarkable people, 
besides some seventy which are without names. It is hardly 
staled with sufficient clearness in the preface that there is no 
proof whatever forthcoming that these drawings are by the Clouet 
family, except the very negative one that no one else could have 
done them. But we are only told, on the authority of Lenoir, 
that the fifth Earl of Carlisle purchased them in Flanders; for no 
record of the purchase is to be found at Castle Howard. Lord 
Itonald Gower has improved in his mastery of the aulolithographic 
process Bince he made the drawings from the Sutherland collection 
(noticed in the Saturday Review, September 26, 1874), and he 
modestly deprecates comparison of his work with that of Chamber- 
laine on the Windsor Holbeins; but, while acknowledging the 
value of tbo present publication, wo cannot but wish that a little 
more time and elaboration had been spent on a few of the heads, 
and that the rest had been let alone. 


Mr. J. P. Fleming lias compiled an analysis of Bacon's Advance¬ 
ment of Learning *, which will be useful to the student if hfe does 
not ruly upon it too exclusively in order to avoid the trouble of 
mastering the original for himself. There can bo no doubt that in 
some respects Bacon’s sti le and phraseology warrant an explanatory 
work of this kind, and it is also of advantage to have a digested 
summary of liis system, as an introduction to deeper study 
of it. The work is designed for the use of candidates at military 
mid Civil Service examinations. 

Mr. Canning's Intolerance among Christian* t is a boyish col¬ 
lection of quotations from eminent men of ancient and modern 
times intended to prove the necessity for greater toleration in 
raattors of religion. 11 is simplicity and confusion of mind are 
displayed in the conclusion at which ho arrives, that it would be 
the greatest moral improvement which the world has yet seen if 
“ the good and morally virtuous of all parties, religious and political, 
could recognize a common interest, and alike disown the wicked 
among their several denominations as tho common enemy.” As a 
matter of fact, all denominations do denounce what they think 
wickedness ; but then there is a difference of opinion us to what 
wickedness really is, and what principles or systems of religion are 
most .powerful in combating it. It nmy be also u.'kud whether 
the pnraso 44 morally virtuous" does not suggest the possibility of 
virtue being sometimes immoral. 

The Confine Law Uictionary J, edited by Mr. II. Mozlcy and 
Mr. O. Whitcley, is not only coucise, but compondious, and is well 
adapted for t hose who desire to refresh tho memory or obtain a 
succinct explanation of legal terms without going through a mass 
of details. 

Tho official record of the last year’s mooting of the Social Science 
Congress at Brighton § contains, in addition to the usual matter, 
especially ablo aud interesting papers on the City of Health by I)r. 
Richardson, on Economy and Trade by Mr. Grant-Dull’, and on tho 
Repression of Crime by Lhmt.-Cel. Du Cane. 

The extension of the taste for gardening would seem to bo indi¬ 
cated by the appearance of a third edition of Villa Gardening j) by 
'iMr. Raul, the well-known rose-grower, and of a second edition of 
Mr. Samuel Wood’s Plain Guide to Good Gardening, These works 
are both written by practical uiou, and give practical instructions 
which it is cany for amateurs to understand, if not to follow. 

Mr. A. Lukyn Williams's essay on tho causes and means of pre¬ 
vention of Indian famines 1 ) gives an interesting summary of the 
practical conditions of the subject, lie comes to the conclusion 
that scarcity of food must, from the uature of the climate, be 
regarded as at times inevitable, but that this danger may, by 
agricultural n$gl other improvements, he kept within bounds, anu 4 
arrangements made for preventing tbo disastrous consequences of 
famine. Much may be done, he thinks, to inereaBo the productiveness 
of the country and to introduce new kinds of food; but, on tho 
other hand, tho protection of tho people against famine must 
mainly depend on an advance in general civilization. 

An “Old Draper ” ** lias published some roniiuiscencos connected 
with his trade, which are not without interest. Ho began his 
business life as a lad in a draper’s shop at Whitechapel. He had 
to he up very early in tho morning to do tho rough work now usually 
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don* by porters; ten o'clock at night v*as the nominaliMttfti! 
closing, but the shopmen Were often at work farm hoar 
later, and on Saturdays the shutters were not put up till midnight; 
after which there would be two or three hours of clearing up* far 
which the young men were consoled by a good supper of £*a&* 
steaks and porter. We get some glimpses of the ways of business 
at this time. People used to chaffer very mnch about prices, and 
tho system of fixed charges was only just coming in. 'Window- 
dressing was also a novelty. Customers were often bullied into 
buying goods they did not want; and the writer has seen 
girls going off crying on account of the goods thrust upon 
thorn. Business was conducted in the most slovenly manner, 
both quality aud price being settled in a very haphazard way.. Jit 
some crises tho shopkeepers sold goods at a loss, while in others 
the price was excessive. Tho countermen were encouraged by 
tips. Afterwards the writer roso to he first shawl-man at Width- 
man’s, at the eastern end of Fleet Street. His being a shopman, 
however, did not prevent him being one of tbo “ bucks” of the 
period, hut he admits he was “ somewhat of a coxcomb.” On Sunday 
mornings be used to walk in Kensington Gardens in top-boots and 
buckskins, with his neck tied up in a tall, Btiff neckerchief, and in 
tho evening he changed his attire to knee-breeches and silk stock¬ 
ings, which ho displayed on the same promenade. The “ Old 
Draper ” appears to have been a shrewd and successful shopman, 
and recounts many of his feats in passing oil’ goods which other 
shopmen could not dispose of. Among other things in which them 
has been a change, be notes how rarely made-up articles were on 
sale in his earl? days, materials being usually bought for making 
•up at home, and how scanty was the ordinary stock of clothing 
of people even in a decent position compared with that of a 
similar class nowadays. The general lesson of the book seems to 
be that in the drapery, as in other trades, success is usually ob¬ 
tained by steady industry combined with sharpness and a touch 
of croft. 

Mr. O’Leary, who tells ub that he began life as a farm-boy And 
was afterwards a paviour, has visited Canada, the Red River Terri¬ 
tory, and the United States as a delegate of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, and now publishes the results of his observa¬ 
tions.* He writes iu a rough, and occasionally rather wild, way, 
aud the arrangement of the book is fragmentary ; hut perhaps it 
may he of interest to the class addressed. He has the good sense 
to warn English working-people not to expect a Utopia on the 
other side of the Atlantic, though he thinks there is plenty of 
room for emigrants who ore willing to work hard and can keep away 
from the drinking-bars. 

| it is satisfactory to observe the gradual progress of culture and 
1 literary tastes in those new countries where the rough and arduous 
! labour of the majority of the peoplo leaves little time for intellec- 
j tual pursuits. Proof of the advance iu this respect which is 
gradually going on comes to us in the shape of two new periodical sf 
which ha vo been started, one at Melbourne and the other at 
Duuedin. It may ho taken as evidence that there exists in these 
communities a healthy appetite for letters when wo find pub- 
libhers, not content with smaller magazines, boldly venturing Into 
the solemn sphere of quarterly reviews. Both of the works 
before us are of this older. Tho Melbourne Review is a half-, 
crown publication, and tho promoters intimate in a very candid 
preface thut they cannot hopo to compete with the abundant sup¬ 
ply of F.nglish fiction and light literature, of which the colonial 
production is small, hut think they are inoro likely to succeed 
with 41 subjects of a more solid character.” Thus “ articles on Phi¬ 
losophy, Theology, Science, Art, and Politics will form toe 
leudiug features' of* tho Reviewand will be admitted* “ no 
matter from what school of thought they may emanate.” 
It is added that a principal source of interest will be 
the treatment of important subject a “ from, a colonial stand¬ 
point, and by writers of colonial education and experience.” 
Whether any very great results are likely to be obtained in this 
direction remains to be seen, but tho aim is at least'a good one. 
As fur as the present number is concerned, the general character of 
the articles appears to be very much that of an echo of familiar 
English voices, with perhaps a special predilection for what are 
f called advanced views. In the pages on the relation of tho State 
1 to (ho religious and ecclesiastical bodies of Victoria, we find some- 
1 thing of the ring of Mr. Chamberlain, and it may perhaps he 
thought that the statement that in England “ tho fury of party 
spirit within the State Church—a spirit which Stato patronage 
j provokes find fosters—calls loudly for tho remedy of disestablisn- 
1 moot " indicates somewhat one-sided Information. Party fury has 
to English eyes been more conspicuous outside than inside the 
Church. We do not know how far tho testimony of this writer is 
to bo accepted within his own local range, but he relates a conver¬ 
sation which he says he overheard between two little hoys, one 
of whom asked the other in regard to a new-comer, u What re¬ 
ligion is he ? an A or a B ? " and, on the other replying, “ Neither, 

he’s a 0 ,” exclaimed, “ Oh,-him; there's enough ox religions ” * 

and the writer adds that he believes this sentiment is 
shared by a great majority of xLo people uf Victoria. The 
next article deals with “ History and Geography/ 1 and men- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


fcionft the startling fact that “ most educated Engiishmen confiiae 

1W* wltb Oliver Orajn weU^ rad there » raothwpawr on THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

“ The Political Future of Europe, ’ which goes to show tliat a 
prooess of reunion amongthefragrowte of the Koimm Empire has 

been for some time in progress, and tliat the newGerman Empire POLXTIOS, LITEBATURE, SCIENCE, AND ABT* 
is the ccntYeoround which i( the still eenamte parts will atfuroff&te’,'* pacaHa » 

making her success “ certain and irresistible. 1 • In an article on _ ' ■ \ ■* ii 

“The Drama as aFine Art” it. is remarked that the riso and pro- ,, f 

mas wen of opsrs-bmriTe ie a hopeful sign, and that the drama of contents of No. l.°,3. VAY u. ma 

a«fi^ife«m probably be muaeal in form, while retaining its tutor id r™imiIttT* ^yjmlSrKSS^ Bunonrsmuoitetta 

essentially dramatic nature. Iho CO-operAtlYu srstem IS strongly Franco. The Extradition Controversy. Thft Aoynl Aoademy. 

advocated in an article on “ Labour and Capital ’’; and the Rev. Mr * Fowler on tho Now Lciuo&tUm. Code. 

J. F. Bird, iu discussing “Tho Basis of National Prosperity," - 

says, “It is high time that we woke up to the fact thnt self- T , , ThuPhiladelphia ExWbition. 

govenunent can only be safe end practijral when the people ere ll * \^Mk2ttJS,,niSKS“ 

educated; and also that we amvea at the frank admission that Dnimmev. The Openm. 

WO are not an educated people.” On the whole, the ripening Racing at Newmarket aud Chester. 

number of this Review, if not very brilliant, displays at least - 

earnestness and vigour. The Aew Zealand Mat/asine is ol" Writin Kn umi 1 Lottm™*” Dr^whc well 

a similar character. There is a long preface, in which the editors Tho Gulf of Lyons. m!T wen£ Now Voimue. ^Whitney on Language, 

explain “(l) What the magazine is intended to be; and (2) . Dcanchamp’u Career. Minor Notions. 

what it is not intended to be "; oiler to “ make room for the ___ 

most contrary arguments in succr^sive numbers"; and enenumgo __ v . , iV?1 ... 

themselves with the thought that *■ perhaps the best testimony to c J * * ' 

•ueoew will bo, if we find that wo bay.- not entirely pleased any Th %K Sv^mmSlS’K 

one. The New Zealand reviewers, like the Australian, look for nmi Art. 

support to thoso “thoughtful and farsighted colonists who under- Modern Manners-Ohrl*tl unity among the Negroes 
stand how greatly tho problems and conditions before them differ < J ud N, ^i b l » ,u ’ ,t , ry .l;l lP f 

from the problems ana conditions that besot thinkers in old Guinea:!!'' " ay ° n ° m u JH * 
countries”; but jmrhaps it may prove tluit life :itt he imtipodos is after Lor j AUtcmorlo'y RrgnlnN'onmi-.From the Hein- 
all not so very unlike what it in else where, and that voung countries I Bw^nr. Advances in Physical 8donc «—wish Yon 
gradually $row old. Among the subjects tr.vite.l m this number u, 

are “ Darwinian 1 neology, “ lhe Idle and Growth of Language, topbancs --French Literature. 

“ The Problem of Poverty ’’ (this article is unfortunately cut short - 

in tho middle ibr want of room to insert the whole of 'it, but the London: Published at .is Southampton t 

editor ingenuously apologizes in a note, and adds that “ readers . _ 

will have no difficulty in following out the threads of tho argument ~ 

for themselves”), u Specialization in Government,” “ Birds of New 

Zealand,” &c. The geuerol stylo of tho work is thoughtful and ADVERTISE ME 

straightforward, though rather dude. _^_ 

Although them is no particular novelty in the plan of Mr. 

Mitchell’s collection of sayings and doings, which he calls Human TV/TUislGAL UNION.—BREITNER, 

Nature* i the selections aro, on the whole, creditable to his taste and t,i n ,ipr. 1 a!!d& 

reading, and form an interesting book for nn idle hall-hour. By ** 1Vl ' llla.^.ici...-,_ 

chance we came upon a passage from Mr. DismoU's Tartcmi, wldr.h rp||)^ SOCIETY of PAINTERS in ' 
may be acceptable at the present moment:— ” All is development. I tu ki(;iity-mxth bxiiiuitiom u now o: 

First there was nothing, then there was something; then 1 think tih7 - Adn,Uuu,w - ii * A 

there were shells, then fishes: then wo came. And tho next ^_ „ —TTcn 

chaogu tbeia will bu aomutbb. K rery aupraior to us, romothintf D°^n..n^Ih- 15 ^“nu 2 '. w* 

With wings. This is develomnont. •* l* vicne.” "s»w wr* nrriic CroM." ••isirwusu iuhj 

Mr. U. F. Biron has produced a model or relievo map of India f, 
which is embossed so as to give au idea of the undulations of tho (GAINSBOROUGH. — The BEAUT 
land. This map is very striking to tho eye, which is enabled at tm nf vict(tre r ‘ SAMUEL Cousins, 11.. 
a glance to take m the character of a particular region as compared Tiw^rtmt^’pnwf* «ui bc’iiwncd «tT«n autncMwch. 
with Othei*8 ; but we suppose it is an inevitable condition of all 

these model maps that mountains must be exaggerated for the sake ft t » a *« in <tonctmu iUin,i,ivcT t .wi. _ 

of effect. We ttumble to think what tho Himalayas must be, if * UT 1 STS’ BHNEYOLENT FUND. 

Mr. Biroos presentation of them is strictly according to scale. A. 1 chaitor. f«rtiwkni-f..r Vi»c widow.«uibi 
Mr. Arthur Haygarth, the editor of 1 .illywhite’s /Scores and t _ iv«im»_riEit majk^ty thi 

Biographic J, has broughf out a couple of new volumes as u tlu; FimmiMista’ Twvnrii, lireut'^nccn Strict, on Saturday 
continuation of the series. In the preface it is admitted that, sir willlvm fiiasbh, n»rt. ma.. 1 

owing to the want of proper materials, many inaccuracies and w,® 1 .™ 
omissions have ocemred, but it is pleaded in pathetic italics that, 

in such a case “ mistakes must occur,” and wo can auily under- -». ntlonicll% TlclceU , vlR , 1 ^, Wt la , rofty m 
stand it. lue work was originally undertaken only for private thu>nin—mw 1 Twvi-m t <md »t' tn c seorcury. 1,. vo uat 
amuMiuent, but it contains at least the nucleus of a personal his- . v ' 1 vTi/uweTu ~~e iiiTw7rn x! 
tore of oiodt-m EnriUh cricket, which should bo iulorretbp to oil 1 <12 

who are partial to the game. < SL , !5 rn, l , ?P* y B 17t-tuutK.11. wmi l tho Voiiami 

Tho Umeial Uatalogue ot tho Bnliwi buctum of tho J ntornntioaal u*\\. livwut *m-vu m *™\uy h*xl i»* tiyi 
Exhibition at Philadelphia § brw just been maned in two volumes, ,hI< fw t th<i 11 > 3 FMtiJlS?' 
one giving a list of “ exhibits ” and exhibitova, and tho other a 
Commercial Guido, embodying full information aa to the Ameiicitn > 

tariff and Custom House regulations. ciuur wiiibo taken at iiu«ht o'eluck ur«kwtV *>Vsl» 11 aiu 

An authorized edition of M. Jules Verne’s stories || has boeu to^w*Vus 

issued in shilling volumes, with numerous illustrations. They are ,r * pk *' “ft u ‘ aathc *‘ etlu> tl w sy«n KTA »y. a7 arm uwy 

dl very much of the same chaiacter, full of thrilling adventures p U 1 LDFIALL LIBRARY._Tho IjI 

and swild impossibilities, and, though one comes now und then on m u.c con^aeon ..f <hc cuV «f i^iuion hen*i»y ^ 
bits of genuine cleverness,'the general effect is rather monotonous. *“ 1 , f Mny S.* hC x * h l ° fiatu " l,l> tll ° ar “ “ f 

The attempt which is made in some cases to combine scientific —7-, -- 

iatbnuAtion with the marvels of fiction must be very confusing.for ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—J UN] 

vmiBffiwnnlft , Thw #111 he wi EI.KCTION to SIX In Jaw ww 

I ou *»h people. 0T1 June 1 ar<* botwi^-n Cwilve and Fourteen y*«w« til 

-- - Tu«*d*y. 4 iukj a*).—For lurthcr imrtkulw* ojiyly to t 

• Human Mature: « Mutate of Sayings, Doings, Opinions , and Rdlec- —- - ---.... .... 

Uom on Life aud Character. Selected by D. W. Mitchell. Smith, Elder, /"'lLIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAllSI 
C°- V u w,n . ,, l wn to UOM 1 F.TITION «t MldMtmnMr 

t Rdievo Map of India. By Henry F. Biron. W. II. Allen & Co. 

t Arthur Haygarth'* Cricket Score* and Biographies from 1875.---- — - — — - -———— 

VoIb. V. ««1 VI. Longmans & Co. ‘ ‘ TV/f ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, JV 1 

§ Philadelphia International BxMMMm, 1876. Official Catalogue of the -*9-* 

BrluhSectiJn. Two Parte. Eyre & fipottiswoodo/ ^ 

|1 Jules Verm's Wort*. Authorized Edi ion. Sampson Low & Co. £* 28 tKSn (£ Kr?'SW.U01S 1 mo^^ffiribwlmK' 


MUS 10 AL UNION.—BREITNER, Pupil 

Tutfldjiy. Mny »»» rhU IIUMTK’s CKIN. TucMloy, Muy :v», witli 
lundrr, aud Ua^iurir. No innun ndmUtcd without a Ticket. No o.or. 
be rrul'. ELLA, Ituxrhtr. 

THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in~WATER 

j- Tl.r KKiHTY-MXTU EXIIIUITION is now OPEN. 6 J*al 
till 7. AdnillUiirc.ls. Cutsloeuc, ibi. 


I, Pupil of Rubinstein, 

, Mwy :vi 1 with Fnplui. VV u-ikt, llol- 
icket. No n>or>’ Frtw Aduiusions vriii 


WATER COLOURS.— 

OPEN. 6 ]*aU Mali East. Floruit 
ALFRED D. FIIIFP. Srrretoni. 


rtOUE’S GREAT PIOTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING tbo 

-A-' T>R.E rum V Mwith •• Dream of 1‘ilftte‘s Wife,” The Nlslit of the Cniritbiloii ” 
“La Vlcne," “Sohll-rs nf*thc Cross." "(Oinstian Martyrs,'’*■ Oamin#Table," %c.—DUIlK 
UALLLUV.J/i N«w ltond Street. Ton to Six. Ailmusluu, Is. 

(GAINSBOROUGH. — The BEAUTIFUL DU(T1ESS~ of 

^ DEVONSHIRE. Mr. SAMUEL COUSINS, 11.A., tua undertaken to ENGRAVE 
thin maKiiiflivnt 1UCTURF. 

Tile Artiat's PriHtfs will be iuned at Ten Guineas each- 

SutHk'rihcia' Nsiwi are now rneired by Moxara. Tiios. AriXEW ft SoSH, the Puhllaltere *Wl 
IknitrlvtiiM of the iVUuc, ut '1 w uu*rk> Place, 1‘ait MaU t ExohaiiCM Street, Mvnctwater, und 
J.)Verp<Mjl aiul 1 amdon Cliauiliera, J.lvrr|K>ol. 

ARTISTS’ BENEYOLENT~FUND. Incorporated by Royal 

Chaiter, fur thellelicf uf tl»e Widow • and OndtaiiN ot'kritinh ArtLU. 
potroii—IIKit MAJK*11'Y T1IE QUEEN. 

The SIXTY-SEVl'NTII ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Uori-orotlon will lie hcldat 
the FieetnuMina' Tavoru,Great Queen Street, on Saturday, Juno 17, taft. 

Kir WILLIAM. FRASER, Dart. M.A , M.P.. In tho Chair. 

Since the fomulation of the Society, the sum of £17,077 10 m. has been dlutrtbuted ill relieving 
widow'd and orphan* ot Entiah Arti't*. and durun: the pant year Alty-threo widow* and 
cj.\iei*n oriiliun* have rreeivvil annniticv ainoimUnu to 11,1X5. Theimtltiitlou laaotkw 
»upik.rtcd Ijj the voluntary duuatiunn and HuUcrlptiou* of artlfta and imtrona uf the 1U 
art* . 

Orntlemcn'i, Ticket*, via 1 Ladte*. ISa. Ad., may lie obtained of the Steward* 1 at the Oar of 
the > miinaann * 1 Tavern 1 and of the Secretary. L. VoVftu, Kaij.. 4TrataUtar Square, W.C. 

IN t) 7 o INTERESTS‘of”VuBWO MORALITY.—Under the 

-»* Joint auaiilee-i of the RrHIbU, Continental, and General Federation for the Abolition ot 
tiuverniiuiTit Ri-vulatlou ot iToatllutiou, and the National Anarmation lur the United Kinudony 
it7 On at tieorce Street, Loudon. S.W.), A PUIILR; MEETING will be held in 81 . Jurne*'* 
Hall. Rrwnt Mrcrt, on Iruiuy nexL May », Wm llyaelnthe. At. Kd. De PrrMon*!, M. Q. 
Anpia. tlie ltizht lion. Jmne* Stun*ii Id. M.P.. J. G. Shaw-Lel’evre, E*a.,M.]’., and oih«n will 
iuldrciw the Meetinir. Ainoturtt thuae who have nromiwd to attend are A. II. Brown, Rag., 
M.P.. Thomas Run. E»i . M ¥ . Tim*. UUkc,K»u..M.F..C. GoiMnm,E«l„ M.O..M F..2. Carl 
belt, 1><1 btrThoma*Cliamliera.Q.C.. M.1'.,C.It. llopw«a>d,E»q.,U,C.,M.P., Alexander 

MeArtliui, Lnii., M.V.. Duncan McLaren. F.*q., M.I’., A. J. MuudCUa, E«a., M.P.. RtilNt 
• Nurl.Kaq.. M.r.. F. Pennington. E*q., M.F.. S. 1). NViuirty, Km),, Gl». MA'.. ftc. fte. Th# 
Chair win ho taken at Eitfht o'clock ureclteljr by Sir II AltGtfUHT JOHNSTONE, Hart., M,P. 
AtLunwion at thn Recent street nnd I'icitadidy Entrauixja tree. Door* open at a quarter-timt 
Seven o'clock.. The Mcetinp 1 * uiksii to Adults of both Saxe*—Application for t* *-#vs- S®** 
Ticket* tq be addieaaod to the Skcuktakv. a7 Giv.at t,eo> ; Street, Wcatinumtci, 8 .W. 

fGUILDHALL LIBRARY.—Tho LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Gulldlult, M«y 1. IHW. UOK4JKTOK. 

Tt^ELLlNGTON COLLEOE.-J UNIOR SCHOLARUtOTS. 

» y There will tic an ELF.CTION to SIX in June next. They an open to all MOYfbwfo 
on Juno 1 are between fwilve and Fourteen year* of *«(!, Tho Rxamlnatltm beilu* oh 
Tunday. Jiuk: W. - For lurthcr particular* apply to the Rev. the UcftkAR, Welliuxton 
College. Wokinirham. 


Further particular* may lie obi 


of the SxOHtTAUT, tho College, Clifton, Brlat 


-TWBLI^B 

ms 


W* kg Uave to itatt that vx dmlini to return rrjMUd.Jamuum? i flRi'vR HOUSE SCHOOL. Tot t* i dan >*>H baMBaew— 
i and to tiu rule *. -a* mofei «o exception. . SSFJ&dj* 
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THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 

T HE murder of tbo Consuls at Salonica, though it had 
no political motive or object, may perhaps havo serious 
political consequcncoB. The crime and the immediate im¬ 
punity of the offenders undoubtedly illustrate both the 
fanaticism of the Mahometan populace and the inefficiency 
bf Turkish ■ administration. The circumstance that the 

French Consul was one of the victims may not improbably 
direct popular feeling in Franco against the cause of the 
SULTAN; and, although the French Government is not likely 
t6 be provoked into an abandonment of its temporary 
neutrality, one impediment in the way of Russian designs 
might be removed by a popular fooling in Franoe against 
the maintenance of the Ottoman dominion. There can be 
no doubt of the sincerity of the Porte in its professions of 
regret. The mob of Salonioa has gravely increased cm- 
barrassments which were already sufficiently perplexing. 
There will be no hesitation in executing the culprits 
or in punishing any local functionaries who may 
have been guilty oE connivance or weakness. Public 
opinion among tho Turks themselves will approve of 
vengeance against the blundering cutthroats who se¬ 
lected as victims of their fanatical fury persons 
who 4 rore entitled to the protection of powerful Govern¬ 
ments. Tho Russians and tho philanthropists will have 
rejoiced in a catastrophe which is singularly well timed 
for the accomplishment of their objects. The rumour of 
dangerous agitation among the rabble of Constantinople 
may perhaps havo been suggested by the Salonica outrage, 
bat the reported irritation of the conspirators against the 
Sultan himself is not incredible. The populace has not the 
means of appreciating the reasons which render it necessary 
for Turkish Ministers to dofer to tho imperious remon¬ 
strances of great European Powers. Tho Sultan is probably 
accused of disloyalty to his faith when promises of religions 
equality are published in his name. A Mussulman insur- 
.rcction would tend more than any other occurrence to pro- 
. cipitato the overthrow of the Ottoman dominion. Since 
the massacre of the Janissaries half a century ago, no 
. domestic revolt has occurred among the Mahometan popu¬ 
lation of European Turkey. The race of mutinous Pashas 
lias long been extinct. 

The Conference at Berlin has certainly not been sug¬ 
gested by trivial motives. * The determination of the 
Emperor of , Russia to confer, in company with his 
principal Minister, with the' German Emperor and 
- Prince Bismarck' would have been significant even if 
Count Andrasst had not been invited to join in the 
djtaoussion. It was justly inferred that, in the opinion of 
the Russian Government, the Andrasst ‘Note has proved 
abortive, although it was readily accepted by the Porte. 
The refusal of the insurgent ohiefb to accept tho proposed 
compromise might easily have been foreseen n it had 
been known that tho allied Powers were not prepared to 
enforce Jljeir own decision. Since the exchange of com¬ 
munications oh the Note the Turks have achieved no con¬ 
siderable military success* nor is the bearing of Servia or 
"Meytimsgro less menacing than before. A few weeks since 
the Russian press Abandoned the pacific tone which, it had 
recently employed j and mi Some occasions attacks on the 
po%y and good fhith bf Austria were* encouraged or per¬ 
mitted. It stems tbqt at a ceremonious reception at Berlin 
the Emweror AnnxAHpRB formally declared that the main ten* 
of the alliance of the three Im^rialOovirts was the basis 
—licy. A#»ut|rioes or continued union are some¬ 


times symptoms of commencing alienation; 'but it mag 
well bo believed that Russia would at present deprecate t 
political rupture with Austria. In the contingency of a 
divergence, it is not known that Germany would incline to 
the side of Russia. Count Andrassy may perhaps havo 
been convinced by the Emperor and Prince Gortchaicow 
that the danger of allowing the war to continue outweighs 
the numerous and obvious risks of intervention. Nothing 
would be more distasteful to Austria than the aggrandize¬ 
ment of Servia and Montenegro at tho expense of ‘Turkey. 
But a military occupation of the disturbed provinces would 
gain time, and, except indirectly, it could have no 
tendency to increase Russian influence. It is not known 
whether a change in the policy of Russia has been the 
cause of the sudden overthrow of the Turkish Minister. 
Tho conduct of tho Porto is so far dictated by necessity 
that a Grand Vizier must for the znost part tread in tho 
steps of his predecessor. It mattoro little whether an 
unknown Mehgmet or a feeble Mahmoud is tho nominal 
head of a Government which has scarcely a will of its 
own. Tho personal change is less important than tho 
immediate cause of the Ministerial revolution. It seems 
that a threatening multitude of so-called theological stu¬ 
dents required the dismissal of the Grand Vizier and- of 
the Sheikh al Islam, and that tho Sultan complied with 
their demand. 

Tho official announcement that the Berlin Conference 
bus resulted iu perfect agreement among the three Courts 
seemed at first to indicate tho continnance of a temporising 
policy. It is statod that there will for tho moment 
be no armed intervention, and that tho contumacy of 
Servia and Montenegro will not bo rewarded. Iff the 
ostensible report may be trusted, it would seem that the 
three Governments have Agreed on another ANDRA$$rNoto, 
except that on tliis occasion the authorship is attributed 
to Prince Gortchakoff. In a Bhort time the decision 
which is enveloped in conventional phraseology will be¬ 
come public in an intelligible form. Notwithstanding the 
vague disclaimer of vigorous intentions, there con bo little 
doubt that a step has been taken in advance, and that it 
will be in favour of the insurgents rather than of the SULTAN; 
The Emperor Alexander and Prince Gortchakoff must have 
determined on some definite proposal when the Austro- 
Hungarian Chancellor was invited to meet them at 
Berlin. That their policy is not violently aggressive is 
provod by the ready acceptance of the project by 
Count Anprassy; but if it had consisted iu a new 
version of the scheme for reforming Turkish adminis¬ 
tration, it wonld not havo urgently pressed. Perhaps a 
term may havo been fixed within wuibh the Porto will be 
required to procure the termination of the revolt, on pain 
of active measures which would tend to the partial 
independence of the Christian population of Herae- 
! govina. It is not improbable that the real object of the 
Conference was to confirm a resolution previously adopted . 
to form a permanent Commission representing either tbo 
three Imperial Governments or all the Great Powers. Thd;. 
proposal, whatever may have been its nature, was too* 
serious to be accepted by the English Ambassador without 
reference to his Government. Lord Stratford or Bed* 
cliffs adds his high authority to the scheme of a joint 
supervision or protectorate. Whether Budi a Board 1$jfruld 
lib too entirely controlled by other Powers will be a grave 
question for the English Government to consider; *2110 diffi- 
> ctflty ofde&uugwiththe Mussulmans of Herzegovina has not 
1 yet been overcome j but it jfcight be mote possible to deal 
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wf|Ji tbo man x gents than with the larger population oF Bosnia. 
Whatever conditions may bo imposed on the Potfe, it seems 
impossible to restore peace ui Heizegovuia except by the 
interv$fation of a foreign army of occupation, and the* diflj- 
mMm in the way of any airaugomcnt »f the kind, though 
numerous, aro perhaps not insuperable* Any objection 
on the part of the Porte might, perh ins be ovcnulul, nor 
indeed ih it certain that the Turkish Mmiafceis might not* 
eonsent to bo relieved from the ar datum task of supposing 
the insurrection Count Anukassi has up to llu pit sent 
time discoa raged all proposals for an Austrian txcupihon 
which might also lie lCgaidtd with joalOu&y by ituHNia 
An odd solution has been demised in the form of a Migjjts- 
tion that the distuibed provinces should beounpiuf by 
an Italian foicc The adoption of such a plan would be a 
curious m* amp lion ot tho policy of Cwoip The con¬ 
tingent which Piedmont sent to tin hi glrdi and Fit nr h 
expedition against the Crimea -was mboiily olhud lor 
the sake bolhot asserting the position ol Vicmit Lmmamih, 
as already tho n preventative of Italy, and ol contdialing 
poweilnl allies It was scared} pretended tint the Km n 
of Sauoinia had any cause of quurcl with tho Iluasian**, 
who indeed have never since displaced any useutuuut id 
OavOCttV astute enttipmc Tin King ot Inn ib now 
acknowledged as one ot the* Gitut Powcm but it miy bo 
thought d< suable tlmt he should illusli iti, his m w i ink m 
Europe by active lntoifoionco The liunm li oi li dy will 
certainly not suffice for a giatuitons unht uy mUipiiie to 
bo undcrtiikcu m time ol pc ice It would i i bu i isy to 
extract fiom Turkey payment of tho c vjn list s ol .111 t Apt 
dition which would scuiccly bt distinguisliabl bom an in¬ 
vasion, but tho Commandoi-m-Chu t ot an mnj il mia- 
pation would ho moie nd\ auta/e >u ly sitmtid th m ,m 
ordinaly cicbtor Ntr veithi It ss llu li duoi v»>\ linunt 
would not act wisely uv listening to u y piopo al < t 1 Ik 
kind The prt m m o of an 1 tub in aini\ on thi hi U n 
coast of the Adii itio would involve tin u 4 nf hi md<i- 
st and mg with Austua, and it is uoi fin tie nun l til 
Italy to tnko pint in th<* possibh dwimmbtimu t ot Tuikiy 
Should it be lit< css uy to employ ion i^u ttoo] In Ihcpm- 
pose of cill cling a pat l hint ion, Au-.ti i would apply with 
Je&st lut omcnicnu* the iorco whit h i ii_hl > mnul 



L'OIAL (iT r I sis 

A MOK (I tho many puvilr gc<> ot Lnglaml and tin Qi n > 
is that of bung uble to'welcome with t.isy unpaid- 
nlity guests of all nations, paitjcs, and opinion 1 * Even Don 
Carlos is said to Ik* intending to t iko up his abode lien*, 
and, as thue u*td to lie a C.uli^t C miimttio m Linden, lie 
may enjoy the iiDtulion and admit inou ot a sdett cnch 
Ciowtud he ids, oi heads that haw once bten t1owned, fly 
hither in iibnndanu*, and enjoy hospitality, shdUi, leipnct, 
and sometimes the trannitoiy tribute of popular enthu¬ 
siasm It is not so \iny loug huico tlio feun A\ uum* to 
show himself in poison to his admiuig bondholders, and 
India waR oid< rest to give him a inagiuftnnt bull us thi 
head of the Mahometan world The memory ol tho re¬ 
ception ot tlu* Shah, with his diamonds, and his cum t t-sionn, 
and his (mkaiassmcnt in having to forego tin oitiinaiy 
execution of hu attendants, still lingers like that of a fany 
Story. Other lepiesentatnes of Royalty frequently come, 
ift a Iwb protontioub manner, anti it is when wsils are 
made with familiar simplicity, and one guest succeeds 
another in a fne and easy manner, that the thought 1 
naturally suggests itself how strange aie the turns of 
fortune which thekp successive visitors have t vpeiicuccd. 
Within a-very few flays the German Empress has been 
uUmng with the Quben, the Empress Eugi me has been 1 
welcomed at Wipdsor, and now the King of Hanoi t it has , 
arrived to claim tho sympathy and share the happy fortune 
of his relation^, Tho fortunes and misfortunes of Hoyalty 
could not have been better illustrated. The Empress 
August a m on tho very pinnacle of Continental grandeur, 
and her elevation indirectly cost our other two guests their 
crowns. One wins and another loses, but winners and 
losers alike newhe to England and receive tho welcome he- 
fitting theft* respective positions. Tho best that cam 
be uald for Itartl Visitors is generally said when 
s fc y* aettfafiy here. The German Earns* to, 
i>^W«d, l6o Wh in the world to need that mS 
wKwf faVtrtr. &Q yfm Qdwt of fMHDk 

*«• * ®JWo despised ahfce.W ftwfo, 
i *** She ^ h«k Burt^ssTer i%SS 


Germany; her glory is illuminated*^^ 

Sadoua and Sedant and the CUB comes to berk 
capital to bottle thoKaffairs of KurOpe. Out oi 
tho liMtKibS is principally known as^iho fecipien6 < r 
famous telegrams m which her qjbber s^lf aunonn^ed 
Ik was wading through much slaughter to a higher th^gne, 
and was favoured by a peculiar and'divine blessing* 
i fetubhshmout of tho German Empire titype&ls to tiio reaso^^ 
i cither than the un igmation or sympathy of Englishmen. 

It costs an ettoit to bee, but when tnQ effort is made it is 
oasjly st (mi, that tho establishment of a strong power in the 
emtio of Fuiope, opposed equally to the aggressions of 
ritmrnontuuism and to the predominance ol ItneSia, has 
incontc stable nd\antagi s foi England. The Qukbn, no for 
aw ch s< i nt und marnagt* have connected her wxth Germany', * 
in iy have tho mixed feelings ot regret at the fallen fortunes 
ol the minoi Giimau princes and pleas a re in the general 
iggi uidt/iuipnt of the (hrnian nation Bat Bho has one 
source of sympathy with the ErapitbS Aigusi’A which may 
Is one ot immucd tli light Their (hildieft have married, 
\od tin Qi j fn has gntn in litr daughter a prize to Ger^ 
many such ns few molluts have ever sent to a foreign 
bom* The Citovvv PiiNcis^, btttei known hero ns thv. 

Pi i «i s Riom, miy be* sahly naid to be, in classical lan- 

i^«, oue of the m »sl rcTmukubiu women m Europe In 
id in ion to t lie gi< at qualities that bcht a great station, shr 
Ims^iIKoI inttlhct and ot < har«icter which, would make 
b< t 1 lio first woman m any society in any country. Au\ 
moiliri v\ uld be jivstly piond of such a daughtei, a»tid tin 
i n lias not only ihc delight of possosfung bach a 
din^liti r, but dso ot know tug that, m Binding her to Ger 
, n tuy« '■he bus coubtied tin gieatcst posbiblc bint fit on tbc 
i iu in in whi< li she spuing 

ii i Employs 1 n,i \u luis now leaded for some yeai 
in Ln 1 unl, ard luii won tho iexpert wlm h always at- 
hmb tho (udumnii oi misfoitune with unostentatious 
Muq hi ily II i position is in most icaputs tho jom m 
< t lint ot llu 1 mpri s Ai < im\ Slu has talhu Jiom 
l in hut, rot mm (o it, and hus borne the fall well 
Ol Uk pnvdl ilnrufti ol the Cunian E\natSs litlh 
i■* known in Jjiigluni, while lici political position is 
our u hitmouy with English inteii ts Much is known 
i ! tin pi iv it* i lint ion i ot the Liupi* s Ei m mb, while ht l 
johtuul histoiy hii bin one as dmrgmt from the 
‘fynij .thir oi oidiiiny Englinbrnrn as}»o-sib*o As Kmpross 
sin t ucotii igod, puli ips moio than any one tlso, the senw- 
hs-.ivfia\ igancoot tlie Sen nd hnqme, but she set tht 
fashion to all Jnuopi, ami she had the higher merits of uctnt 
sympathy with calamity, of giving dignity tobei Court, and 
of bi inner hf r tiulfl with .spint and equanimity. Politi¬ 
cally, she conti ibnttd laigi ly to the ruin of Lor husband, 
for filie sought ufngritoiu the mcap^ity or tecklosbnoHsof 
the Hon ipailist following m the uangoroui Hociety ot 
sc ht mmg ecclesj lhticb blio < ntcrcd on tho war that was 
d» btiutd In be fdal to hti ianuly with a heart even hghtei 
than that ol M Ot t i\n u, und she received a sever©, if not 
unmen ited, < hastisemcut m finding hcisclf left alone with tho 
Count of Palirao to »-cud the last aimy of Franco to its 
(lestmotion But m the tiying times that followed aho 
showed a high sense* of wliat was due to patriotism and to 
hcisclf, and steiddy discountenanced th© schemes of 
Bamlm to rc-csldblish the Empito at tho cost of the 
houom of Fiance and tho miseries of a civil war The 
death of bet husband made her the hdad of the Bo&apart- 
i*ts during the y outh ol her bou, and the NafOMBQKS h*vt 
lately been principally occupied in quaiarellmgamongthetn- 
fiilvm Nothing could be more ioitunatc for her per¬ 
sonal ty than the present collapse of the Botjapartiats, as it 
enables her to continue) tho education ot her son the 
iinohbi usiv e ^nd happy station of i*p English g entfomaa , 
and lehcvcB her from the necessity of reveahrig Tmvr con^- 
pletely the interests she favours ale opppbdd to the jmn* 
palhies of at hast a veiy largo poiiipiAoi France. The 
biead of evil© is always letter, but it is sou^tkfot ytktie* 
some j and in tho, dignified retirement and iWirwroaoh- 
ablo simplicity of Chisof hurst tirtuex are displayed Which 
might he apt to bo obscured if the Eufitm^were ns« 
storod to the scenes t of her ySAokni ^nd 

riicalled to share tho ©xulUtao#€f .w dfovoUfes jof tiw* 
Sacred Heart. i ^ 4 * * « 

The King of H&ovuk has amy 
ynjpdtby. Hsxsfm ftnfe ho fo W&f h* ‘ ^SSgSsh 

Dakoj aiid ho has hrufood'nht Ifodaodh 
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■*«* g®v«t»6d while beetift 
r f*n £bf»n|«» r msjStsip# for' Iiiberalideto' 

—i-yi .. ^rtflMtorahdh t Huthou^bi Aut Jjftbwitl 

JmMd tetoft mid M taifc revolution* Mio misery. ‘ So 
vAfered--flh' general belief that, it Prtutsk pmmk&d Austria 
to war, Austria vtohld e*t up Prussia m a eat would eat up 
a zneqae* ?It mimi be^rememberod that thin opinion p»- 
vailUd largely ,in Prussia itself* and Prince Bmmmm 

has recently recorded the complete isolation in which he 
fbuu'd hiU^sclf whon he declared that the balance of ciuufoes 
wasmfefvoorof Prussia/ Expecting Austria to win, and wish¬ 
ing Auetti® towin,the King of Hanover did not shrink from 
: doing '4U k fee could to contribute to the revolt he desired. 
He sent fids tittle army into the Sold, and the only real re. 
tistauce offered to Prussia by a minor State was offered by 
Hanover. At Langenaalzu Hanoverians actually encountered 
Prus sians in the field, not without much credit to themselves. 
For a day they even repulsed their assailants, and the 
King of Prussia said afterwards that lie could not claim 
Langensalxa as a triumph to his arms. The Huuovorians 
could not, hdwover, do more than repel one attack, and tho 
next day they were,surrounded and had to capitulate. Tho 
Government of the Jung had been by no means unpopular, 
and his people contemplated with sincere reluctance the 
prospect of being absorbed in Prussia. A Hanoverian 
deputation besought the King of Prussia not to dethrone 
a Sovereign who held his throne by a title good an 
that of the Prussian Kino himself, and whoso family 
could trace their rule through u.period of a thousand years. 
King WlLLlAif replied that ho honoured the Hanoverians 
for their loyalty, and would, havo been much disappointed 
in them if they had not^manifested it bo freely; but that, 
as matters stood, he wanted Hanover, and must and would 
have it. He took it, and there can be no doubt that, if tho 
end justifies the means, this high-handed act did much to 
bring about the unity of Germany. Prussia could not 
have crushed Prance if n hostile or lukewarm State Like 
Hanover had been interposed to break the unity of its 
forces. Since the Empire was established, tho King of 
Hanover bos given Prince JJismarck much troublo, unci the 
leader of tho Particnlarists is returned to the German Parlia¬ 
ment by a Hanoverian constituency. But there is no reason to 
suppbHO that the mass of tho Hanoverians have any feelings 
apart from those of Germans generally, and they acquiesce 
with satisfaction in what has been done for them, although 
it was dooo against their will. They are better off than 
their, former King, for they do not now regret the past. It 
is impossible that ho should display equal resignation.; but 
lie mast, like humbler men, endure what he cannot help, 
and in returning to England, after a long absence, ho has 
the satisfaction of knowing, and of knowing that England 
knows, that, although he comes here as an exiled sove¬ 
reign, those over whom he reigned sorrowed when his 
reign came to an end. 



THE BUDGET DEBATES. 

M R. HYLANDS, in his Resolution on the second read¬ 
ing of the Income-tax Bill, assumed that it must 
pass. Tue Resolution was not appropriate to the occasion, 
fi>r tile Budget is a mode -of providing for the expenditure 
which Parliament has already sanctioned. It may or may 
not be a cahse of regret that Government should have 
• proposed an increase iff expenditure, but the proper time for 
rutaqg ihe question would have been during the discussion 
of thd Estimates. According to Mr. Hylands, tho outlay 
a Whi^j he denounces has rendered it necessary to impose 
- bijrdteAtr. op the, people, and it seems to follow 

^ tkufrthe Chancellor ef the Ehccft&quBR is only discharging 
a ptohv/ddty #n adding a penny to the Inoortte-tax. It 
jmay bs doubted whether Mr:-. Inlands is opposed to the 
mdde#p fraotieff^f" imposing on the richer classes, hr the 


forc|r of\^ii Sbeoihe-'tax, anyj^itkmal burden which may 
His reconwrwiidafcion that the eysterri of 
carried iutfthei; Shows the dan-. 
- • any^oppreaeh to graduated 

toy wyfo 

. widtewitoabfe ’A*. w* to 
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pfh* had aihhndhktod dflMW 

scheme whichfee. had*iegHtimeoAsd to'dwfe,.• .. 
mens only a yearago. 'if the jAstiit 1 vf !',■■■* 

modem' psqn&gee ba^xiaid off, Sir $, 

-simpler ana chestpertoanihat df <l£fe» tjWfltofifafr. *^ 9 ®& 
Laws; butHheimpositionof 4munequal t»k jwf.Wtfp 

pose of investing the 'proceeds at,3* per..tod 
poof that the gratuitous obligato** might htopr 
been incurred. Th© error Which the CHANCELLOR >ffi 
Exchequer has copiteifcfcediu raising.^* percentage 
Income-tax is illustrated by Mr. recent rsftwr- . 

enp© to his own election Budget 1874.. Ah long as the 
rate was steady and low, the discontent which has often . 
bpen cautofl by the tax would have) heen jatont, if it 'had 
not altogether disappeared. It is because the percentage is 
raised that Mr. Gladstone has onoo more on opporttwdt^ of 
complacently recurring to the br\be Which failed to secure 
the votes of tho constituencies. The great objection tp tito 
Budget, or rather to previous Budgets, is that from tuna , 
to timo revenue has been unnecessarily sacrificed, with 
result of rendering new taxation necessary when the public ' 
expenditure has been increased. . ** 

In tlio course of his elaborate and able speech Mr. v 
Childers wasted time aud trouble in provingvthat My. 
Disraeli, when ho was in Opposition, used language 
which is inconsistent with tho present proposal of his 
Government. Horace showed that ho understood character 
aud the nature of things bettor than Mr. Chiu>£B& when 
he recognized the inutility of denouncing habitual and 
triumphant inconstancy. Mr. Bisuaeu has in hi$ tinie de¬ 
clared that the National Debt was a fleabito; and not tong 
bince lie was gravely disturbed by a change in the political 
condition of tho Straits of Malacca; but, as his opponents 
find, 

hi mill oLligtmt 

TVrflilum votw c*njmt, cniteatit-f- 

lui appears ns Prime Minister with a larger majority than 
when he entered office. Whatever Mr. Disraeli may have 
said, he has the good sense to leave the management of 
tho finances in the competent hands of Sir S. NoRTHCOtffc; 
nor have Mr. Hardy aud Mr. Ward Hunt any diffi¬ 
culty in convincing him that it is necessary to increase 
the expenditure on the army ‘and navy. Th$fe is 
little ground for Mr. Ryland/b suspicion that Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli is inclined to an ambitious and extravagant policy. 
Parliament has long since assumed the responsibility 
of approving tho Suez Canal purchase; and it is an ana¬ 
chronism to go back to the acquisition of the telegraphs. 

No calcajation can btf less instructive than Mr. Childers's 
comparison of fire years of Mr. Gladstone's administratiou 
with five years during which the Conservatives wefe in office. 
The circumstances were wholly different; and some recent & 
charges, including payments in compensation for purchaeeof > 
eomnuBsione, belong properly to tho Government of which 
Mr. Childers was a member. Complaints of undue parsi¬ 
mony on the side of one party and of unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture by their successors, are bandied back wards ana forwards 
with little advantage. If stores and ships havo at any 
time not bton sufficiently provided, it isneee^ary to supply 
the defect. As to the main causes of tho late increase or ex¬ 
penditure there is little difference of opinion. Those who 
ponses* special knowledge of naval details find fiuxlt with 
Mr. Ward Hunt, for not building ships ffist enough ; aud 
civilians cannot fail to understand that the 1 universal rise 
of prices and wages must necessarily add to the cost of the 
ariAy.- More than two millions of tho additional estimates * 
of expenditure have been appropriated to the wants of the 
army and navy, and part**? the remainder admits of easy 
explanation. "" * , 

Criticism might bo better applied to the charge of 
1,400,000 L which has been granted m aid of load rates; 
hut the addition to the Estimates in this caeo only, re* . 
presents the styfting of a burden. It may or may not 
have been right to relieve tha i*tepayers at the expense of: ■ 
the taxpayers; but the transfer cannot. bo regarded m* jtt : / 
instemee of extmvagauce. Mr. WADmoznt>OoverhinMt^ad . 
already , admitted the principle which was 
applied by Sir Stafford Northqoib. 

Horn thought it necessary to defer to the 
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. been impressed with tfc» necessity J 
r.poygons of the National JWfc,.' Sir 

-- , WT th®%slem,<*fterminable ftaiittf- 

tiea whichwa*, a* Hr, Lows With' ohajracteristkr candour 
explained, fiefrisbd for tbepurpqso of deluding the House of 
Commons into Unconscious prudence. It xpay well bo 
•doubted Wbdth^r the^cotttnyhnoe Mid the burden; were ex. 
P^didttfy inasmuch atf-tqxoB were imposed or retained for 
the Solepiurpose of investing' the proceeds at ppr cent.;, 
bqt thf present Ohakcblloe of the Exchequer determined, 
to attain by?* simple and straightforward process the object 
which his predecessors bad selected as desirable. Even ’ 
Hr» IfYLASfpS can scarcely think that t£jo employment of 
money ,ih the discharge of debt is a licentious form of out¬ 
lay. The severest advocates of parsimony shrink from 
attacking the new system of education, which is unfortu¬ 
nately expensive, “ The jStatc is every year urged to extend 
its dutftoaiUid liabilities, and at the same time everything 
which it Undertakes becomos more and more ^costly. It 
must" b| confessed that ttilro is little prospect of a dimi¬ 
nution of expenditure. 

Mr. Laing stated that England is the most’ lightly taxed 
of great civilized States; and be might have added that, 

a comparison of military estimates, the heavy burden 
of personal service in Continental armies ought to be in¬ 
cluded in the calculation. One country after another has 
within : the last fifteen yoars approached or passed England 
in the amount of its National Debt, nor can any other 
Government borrow as cheaply. As Mr. Hubbard and 
Mr. C&lLPtfRS remarked, a considerable part of the re¬ 
venue is not raised by taxation. A large npparcut addition 
to the expenditure was mado by Mr. Gladstone in tho 
earlier part of his carper by includingon both sides of the 
account the cost of collecting tho revenue, which amounts 
to six ot seven millions. If tho n^t revenue only were 
included in the accounts, and if the Post Office re¬ 
ceipts ,and some other branches of revenue were excluded, 
tho amount raised by general taxation would be found to 
short of 60,000,000/., of which 28,000,000/. is annually 
■ required to meet tho interest on the Debt. On the whole, 
the grievances of the taxpayer may be patiently borne by 
his representatives, as ^hey are habitually endured by him- 
Guilders gave unqualified approval to tho most 
questionable part of JSir S. NofpneoTs’a Budget. If, ho 
said, Additional income was required, tho best way of pro¬ 
viding the necessary sum wosdo increase the percentage of 
tho Income-tax. It may perhaps have been impossible, 
when tho Chancellor of the Exchequer had ascertained 
the amount of his necgjs, to shpply them by ahy method 
which would not have been open to grave objections ; but 
it ought not td bo forgotten that alterations in tho rate of 
the .Income-tax create anomalies which efface themselves 
when the tax is permanent and equable. Tho operation of 
adding a penny to the ta^x for the purposo of paying off a 
portion of the Debt can only Ikj justified on tho ground^tbat 
it was necessary to vindicate the consistency both of tho 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer and tho House of Commons. 
If a. part of the surplus of 1874 bad been retained, the 
Income-tax not j^avo been increased. T|ie debate 
on Mr. HuflfiiWs motion disclosed a general agreement in 
the principle which was nevertheless rejected on the divi¬ 
sion. No speaker, with the remarkable exception of Mr. 
Gladstone, Condemned tho Income-tax, xior was there any 
.serious opposition to tho limit of 150/. a year as substituted 
for % 6 of . On the other hand, strong arguments were ad¬ 
duced against the reduced liability on incomes of 400?. a 
year. <> JtfrA Gladstone c&lcnk^ed that* id tho alarming 
contingency of an IncomA-tax of 28 . in tljo pound, the 
revenue would be diminished in consequence of the exemp¬ 
tions by no lesq than 10,000,000/. The question is evh 
. dently one of degree, and the deduction which is readjusted 
by Sir S.JScfcffHCOTfe was first introduced by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone^ It'wesfyell t$M aprotest should oe entered against 
the further extension of* systqpi which might be used for 
mischievous purposes by financiers who shared tho opinions 
of Mr. Bylands. , : ' , 
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TOE KIJ^iirVE’S, DECREE. ' * 

npHE telegraph has ponVoyed a^Ong and obscure aocohdl 
■ X of the nW machinery for lifting his Very irregular 

finance Which theJvuepiVJB has lav anted iu Older'to bheqp 
the sinking koxils of his creditorSi I? A hcy are not to benefit 
;by ^e; 4evtce> it cannot be fyorth while totjifte foamed §0 

.‘'I.** 1 1* 4 *" * ' 
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can ftffbi 
t tub ^jleyaSi 

debtt-P a tqfcaLpf ninety-one millions w«u 
to them, and this decree i$., intended, tobe a (yme&tiug 
mitig&liou of . c^omltios,. Th| Kfinppivn tSfafis** 

with one ’hand, und plasters them wif^ the /btfieiQ, JU \ 
admits hn unknown number outsiders to tmm'm the 
ftufd which" they, fou% hoped wa|. fof/thfir 

benefit; but he strives to poAvince them that What 
little is to come to thefo^ will hot beV^stopped 
or squandered on the way. ■ + .Wo v xtyut judge of 
such ra scheme by tho .conditiohp' under, which it is 
framed; 1 Its object is to do something without doing tod- 
much. The Khedive has boon obliged t<> declare himself 
insolvent, apd he would perhaps have mode considerable 
sacrifices and submitted to many uhwelcome restrictions in 
order to avert a catastrophe which he f&t £0 behuniiliating. 
But no ouo would help him in any effectual way. t was 
obliged to own that he could not meet kb engagements, 
and lie thought that lie could not do bettor than enter into 
an arrangement for the general treatment 6f his debts 
which should not be without its pleasant features for him¬ 
self and tho more prosing of nis 'creditors* Eifom this 
course of action ho derived, not only some immediate 
financial comfort, but also the preservation of his own, pur-* 
Bonal authority. He might be bankrupt, bfit he would 
bo as much of a Khedive as ever. Some* change was, 
however, obviously necessary in his fiiiancialadn^foistratioti. 
His Ministers have been .for some years pgofuBG in budgets 
and estimates and figures of all sorts; and, if the simple 
system of drawing on imagination for .financial, ikets 
would still have sufficed, no change need have been made. 
But, unfortunately, faith in Egyptian financial statements 
has gradually dwindled away, and a stern incredulity now 
greets those buoyant manifestoes for tho production of 
which a few strokes of an inventor's pen used once to 
suffice. Tho parents of the new consolidated debt putu- 
rnlly wished that their offspring should not die as soon os 
it was born. It could be no gum to the Knxnivjj or his 
adroit friends to tack on a few odd millions to tho debt 
unless the > new debt commanded a fair. prioo in the 
market. Tho use of bonds is to got othor people to take 
them ; and, unless the information suppKcd as'to the mode 
in which the Khedive disposed of his money had hence¬ 
forth some degree of precision, purchasers for the new 
issue would bo hard to find. The KiiEDjy& has there¬ 
fore offered to let a wondering- world know •exactly 
how, much he gets in every year, and what ■ be¬ 
comes of it. But, on , the other hand, the Khedive, 
not having escaped bankruptcy, is 110c going to 
lose his supremacy. He is to remain the master of 
his own policy. Ho is not to transfer the government 
of Egypt into the hands of a Commission. He alone 
is to judge of the supreme necessities of his little State. 
His new decree 1 ms therefore been drawif up under the 
influence of counteracting aims. k The bondholders arc to 
have information, and to see that the revenue of the Slate 
is properly applied. The Khedive is not to bO Jtawered in 
his position, or fettered by the interference ..of : foreigners. 

It is impossible that a scheme drawn up under Mick 
circumstances should not present many inconsistencies, 
that what one paragraph seems to establish aiic^ier should 
not sweep away, or that positive regulations shopld no$ be 
made inoperative by sweeping tsseVvatio^k and exceptions. 
But it would bo unjust,,tp* say that, tho security offered to 
bondholders is mere mdonshine. They wilt know, with > 
tolerable accuracy, what goes on in the regions o£ Egyptian 
finance, so long as no cxtraocdlnary cantos of disturbance 
intervene. HAd such' a scheme been formed and .worked' * 
with tolerable honesty for 1 the last^ve yoabs, tna Khedive 
would probably have escaped bankruptcy altogether. 

.. ^ The decree creates a Supreme Council of ibi Treasury, 
and sketchy its constitution, its potven^f and its duties. . 
This ".Court is to opnsisfc of ton* memhers^five fareigmm 
-ififiA five natives—and of a President whose nationality is 
.left undetermined, It is to be divided into three sepfaons/^ 
the ,.first section, consisting of three, niembers, all 
foi^aghCre, is entrusted the 4pf|y r of sup^rfotonding the 
reroiptojf revenue and its application 'tovtKeptaepor puiv 
poBCS. ^Tlie third section^ consisting of all 

natives, is tb andft acccfontrf^ Ttye , sqcond>^cfaio^;onsiAt- 

jkas iuqctibne ^xt stiil^ore • 

>Biis^r of Finance is " to Jtibii; 
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. Wm-%w impTp yfrte ejafr in ;& , wt 

a very h&nm$ ipk^ and ifa narrow ,liixdts .anAoij»nt)y^dv 
that! the* KUtdiyx 'intends toyetain inhi$ own^hands 
tfaNaole d^oM^ v a8. to >?hafc ribuny, jy| lobe «pe$a»dior 
what the end of thl 'jfcar a itafcemdjjjjt istd' 

(e midfi shewing how fbr f the* receipts and -expenditure 
h*v&' talH& ’witS tye estimate* of the Budget, ana She 
Council is to receive a dbpy of this statement This wijji 
infbftn the Council of . the view which the Minister of 
Finance takes Of his figures,>ut will dto iionaote. But 
then, with rogardlu receipts and expenditure* the second 
Bebtiod hi* important duties confided toHt. It is in some 
yagas wayto 'Witch wer receipts coming into the 
Treasury; and it has this control over all outgoings, that 
all otfer* foi* payment are to be submitted to it before 
being acted" on, and, if found^.informal, or if found not 
to be in accordance with the provisions of the Budget, 
then the secoftd section can stop their operations 
until' a special order of the Privy Council declares 
them to be. valid... This seems a, device by no means dofi- 
cientiif ingenuity foft reconciling the restraining powo* t)f 
a Council with the supremacy of,the Khedive. If the 
KhbdivB wants to pluuge into extraordinary expenditure 
he can do so, but thph no must openly say, after express 
reference hai f been made to him, that this isdiis inten¬ 
tion. This is the only part «of the scheme, as trans¬ 
mitted by telegraph, which is easily intolligiblo. The naturfc 
and limits ’ of the authority of the first section are almost, 
hopelessly obscure. As it is to consist exclusively of 
foreigners, it might be supposed that it was created for the 
special protection of the bondholders. It seems intended 
to create ft sphere of office tenanted by none but 
their friends, and expressions are usod which nniy 
possibly taiply thut this section will be empowered 
. to Beo that "the revenues specially assigned for the 
payment of the bondholders are applied. for this 
and no other purpose. But, 5 again, expressions arc 
ust&d which surest that, if arty irregularity in the appli¬ 
cation of* these assigned funds is detected, all that'the first 
section can-do is to get the second section to lay the mutter 
before the Privy Council—that is, beforo the Khedive —so 
that here again the chock would be the same as that in¬ 
tended to restrain sudden and extraordinary expenditure. 

The Khedive, if be meant to divert the assigned revenues, 
would liavo to say that he meant this. As the third section 
is to consist wholly$f natives,.and is to have the entire 
charge of auditing tty* pcoouuts, the (gpDdliolders have *ud 
assurance that any obstacle will placed in the way of 
those diversions of public money ou tlie part ol subordinate 
Collectors by which no inconsiderable part of tho revenue 
is supposed to be intercepted. 

If this ta really the basis of tho scheme, as to which it 
is impossible to sneak with confidence so long as the ob- 
searity that oWjrsha4ows a. large part’ of tho document is 
. uimemoved, then the gain to the- bondholders may be said 
1 w 1be this, 0 Rsyenn'e collected by natives and audited by 
natives will be paid into the Treasury. When it is there, so 
far Us it forum part of the funds assigned to the bond- 
bolder*;,' it will fig held for them, unless the Khedive ex¬ 
pressly and deliberately orders otherwise. So far as it is 
part of the free incqpnb of the Khedive, it will be paid in 
accordance with tho Budget of the .Minister of Fmahce, 
over which tft^qpw Council will lu^ve no other control than 
that of kno wing, wifkjnbve or less rtf exactitude, what it is 
that he days he is goinjafcfco refccivg or had received, and what 
it is that hfe says be is going^to «pen<i or has .spent. If 
expenditure is not accqrtUdfc td the Budget,' .then 
the KaiChlVD will Jpur*. expressly ^declare that he accepts 
the resport^bilitv; and orders it >te be so. It m at be 
allowed that something which they need not dosp^rfci^?^ 
it is,tried is done, for the bondholders. But* evbry^l 

■.jhMf wffl depend.oh how such & scheme is worked, 5 audits 
■■ W4pfrkmg irtiiSt depend on- tho character and standing ofthe, 
of tho Cdtirtcif, If the Khedive reapers 
v then>, if Ate fools that to^ose thei? services,' or. to bedfie o> . 

mislead tnsfE^ br ’to me them condemned by official arts to ’** 

, todtekmefo ttgtffifrfao Vdamaging hlow to' his oredifc an d. _ 
. poweititherenay db WWtteblo gqod;- , Tbors art many |;tu 
-'abuses which tbpjr yqft pot r lA»' prevent ubut th^pS 

. i ■ baa \*jnmv * b^eh s ' 

oonffen iM^dedby tBfejwri* bh)Ar«tf 



orinqamngemi — 

by men __ 

«£ the Council ere to be ap’^oL^. 
by bird according to the herga&h It* 
subjeotto dismissal at,bis pleasure, 
him "find *five foreigners who w< 

posts, slwr. over their workman# _. € 

4tet to makotrafisparently baa appointments 

Nullify his own techemo is not the kind, of fkult i_ 

KnGD/yB is likolyjo commit. Hehos bis faults aijdhe luUhi* 
merits, and it is ode of his ffierif* that 
occasions he likes, td employ foreigners sfbo ate imtr^pitef^y 
dummies. A* very godfl start baa been ma^^ ( bsrSD^ikg \ 
Signor Souloja to be the first President, Tt uPfinp^fetA- 
fchat he will consent long 'to hold the^offi^e; 
fortunate that a man of ability and character ban 
sen ted to . watch over the first? beginnings of tb^ new. 
system. If'tho other foreign members are WsQ'''dhiri^a|V v . 
and the native members are noi very badly cbo 4 n, thu/ 
Council may ftjpm the outset establish for itself a posi^f^h 
which will enable it to make tho apparently limited 
functions entrusted to it of real utility. , ' >; 




LOR^'SANDON’S KDUOATIO.V<felLL.» * " 

W E are only imitating the cantion of &e apejiter* 1 who 
followed Ijord Sandon in a rariid succession of ihOrt ^ 
observations on Thursday evening if wo decline to 
ourselves to any decided opinion upon the Education Bill: Wo 
may, however, confidently say that tho introduction, of - . 
this measure is a landmark in the history of Engliebpnhho/, 
opinion on educational .questions. It nas~*at aB eveats^ 
since 1870—been the dnsy commonplace of goHtiqpd oontbo- 
Versy to insist tha^ltae Liberal and Conservative parties 
were intrinsically opposed to each other in this mattet* 
and respectively represented willingness and nnwillingnesa 
to provide some effective process lor bringing elementally^ 1 '' 
educaiion homo to the entire community. 'An ostensible ju&» ‘ 
tificatiou no doubt existed for this assertion in the fhot.ikt^t 
the special machinery fof carrying out compulsion crated # 
hy Mr. Forstek’s Education Artt was the detail wbidb, in 
spite of tho generiil applaurtl with which that measnroncr a 
whole was received, was cleanly n6t its favourite feature % 
while, in tho years which have linos elapsed, tha popularity 
of School Boi^rd^has certainly not increased, trad mrtunsiqf * 
war had emphatically thrown the ConservativeH' on tl^. 
defensive at that time, and, in their then condition, tp draw 
line distinctions would have been nothing leas thapA 
politicahsuicide. Their policy was to Criticize the details * 
of Mr. Foustee’s Bill within its four comers, and leave^e 
future to take care of itself. The Act of 1870 cud noj^ •*' 
venture upon universal Schoor Boards, neither did if i, 
veetare upon universal compulsion; but it yoked compulsions 
and -if bool Boards together, with onasburauc^ which served 
to blind men to the artificial nature of the ligature. Thu 
zealots of the, Birmingham League were not slqw to avail 
themselves of this casual advantage, and in tl^p bauds oil ' 
Mr. Dixon and his party School Board and .compulsion" 
not only became convertible terms, but were synonyutoue 
with war against tho great voluntary -and dencx-.t 
system which had grown up at a vast outlay of ^personal 
labour andrmunificence all over tho country. v 

lit ffieo, however, of this disadvantageous oonjanetore, 
impartial bystanders were cotnpollOd to rsoogpiae the 
growth of a conviction withisthe Udnservative littw^bat ihe 
aecret of true educational policy was to be sought in some 
system of wide compulsion which need not involve 
tne burdensome addition of School Boards.** Lord Sandqn'jt 
B ill is 4 he overt prpclamatfon" of tW pripmpte, and 
itr accordingly ^claiteB rosnectful ^onsidcratSu even 
^hqs#who mayYeolAnifl^Rngaup6n‘detailsarttbwWhthe v : 
y iGfi-PiiESipBNT, with bit his exposition. w&$ 

fo^C 

bf*y~ - 


ufMyawi, nriu 

Ap glw a ouioiy gfeetch.': iae 

think .tna% np ^aid less than jiistioa to his; own ph 
tm carefulness with sonri^ to distmgidftb 1 

. twrten tbo powbf of “ dit^t /oumpulsiou ^ wbicb > 
an^j^riSBes are ]&^lJow^tJhpUce4 

their corpdratidUs on their grtardiauv Aoi-1 
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gemons trap for donees, is not in its own way a very 
•* direct ”cmc, while, as Lord Sandon pointed out, it is un¬ 
doubtedly free from the apparent meddlesomeness inherent 
ill' the enfpldymeut of search officers. We do not pause 
to inquire whether, as a more question of statistics, it will be 
equally efficient in . bringing to school the whole residue of 
“ wastrels”; for those who fight the question merely upon 
the battle-field of figures forget the very potent element of 
human nature, which ought pre-eminently to be respected 
in a period of transition from an old conditiou of bappy- 
go-lucky to one of general tightening up. JNt> 
matter how mechanically efficient you make a system, 
if you succeed at the same tune in making it 
unpopular by your details, you are probably taking the 
mont efficient course for securing tho rapid decay of that 
efficiency. Now if there is one thing which—even more 
than being patronized by their betters in worldly menus — 
our workiug classes are suspicious about, it is being hunted 
up. We do not justify ilie suspicion, while we recognize 
its existence; but wo must observe that hunting up— 
however needful and however tactically curried out—is, 
after all, the essence of what wo venture to call decidedly 
“direct compulsion.” Tu matters of health police, such 
as—in spite of Mr. Gladstone— vaccination, tho State 
must inexorably hunt up; but the process becomes very 
delicate within the moral sphere. As Lord Sandon pro¬ 
poses, any locality which chooses to put itself under this 
kind of compulsion rosy do s6 mrro nwtn , nitd must, 
then swallow tho results, while his Bill is framed to make 
the process os easy as possible; hut for the rest of tho country 
wo are not sorry that the directness of the compulsion 
will continue to be—at all ovents until the experiment 
boa been fairly tried—a self-working one. Although Mr. 
Muedrlla 'failed to see it, the risk to our national self- 
reliance in ar system which would be after all one of 
universal police agoncy is at least sufficiently plausible to 
counsel caution. The point at which it may bo weakest is 
that of girls m agricultural districts who may he looking, 
not to work either in tho fields or the factories, but to 
domestic service, with its lrixer relations between employer 
and employed, aud we shall watch with curiosity to 
seo'if any special provisions aro nntdo to meet their case. 
KucK provisions must be necessarily somewhat inquisitorial, 
but they cannot bo more inquisitorial than tlioso inherent 
in the more extreme form of direct compulsion. 

Mr. FoBSttfR legitimately discharged his duty as critic 
of tbo Opposition when ho foresaw difficulties in Lord 
Sandon’s suggestion, founded on a provision of the 
Act of *870, to give exceptional help to the schools 
in places which were so poor that a threepenny mto would 
not represent six shillings per child. This is no doubt a 
deflection,,so for as it goes, from ideal symmetry; but, 
as ideal symmetry has-; happily never been the rule in 
England, we may aiVord to consider the proposal in its 
practical bearings. It is obviously intended to do some¬ 
thing towards redressing blie illegitimate advantages which 
the new rate-supported institutions, with their wide 
powers of compulsory taxation, enjoy over the older apd 
’ widespread system of voluntary schools—created, aud in 
great part sustained, by immense clforls of spontaneous 
munificence—without which England would have remained 
an uneducated country. Lord San dux no doubt offered 
tho decorous explanation that the poor Board school 
would, if it made out its case, participate in the same 
privilege. Consistency required no less from him, but the 
independent supporters of the proposal had better rely 
upon -less merely ostensible arguments. The stringency 
with which the Act of 1870 has—w© must conclude against 
the wishes pf its authors—pressed upon voluntary schools 
is a matter of notoriety. There can be therefore no rnotivo 
for mystification about a suggestion which proposes to 
rodress the existing inequality Without creating a 
oontmry injustice to the prejudice of schools set %p by 
the Boards*. We e&nnot see that Lord San don’s plan runs 
this risk and wo are theieforo ready, without committing 
ourselves to any details, to give it favourable consi¬ 
deration. 

The vehemence with which Mr. Bead and Mr. Stoizeh 
denounced the supposed interference Of tho ten years’ limit 
the needs of the farmer at least shows th&tftbfo 
1 of the discussion win not bo glostod over; so we 
t cumotvee exonerated from entering apon it at (his 
mmn t. But we met note that, while the rhetoric 
|membtwi am^untod to the virtual Assertion that the 
utlhU tfouid make all employment of childish 


labour at an emergency impossible, Lord Bmm$ had par¬ 
ticularly called attention to provisions for excepting the 
seasons at which the principal crops are harvested. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


M RICARD’S death would have been a more serious 
• blow to M. Ddfaukk's Cabinet if the political in¬ 
timacy existing between tho lute Minister of the Interior 
and his Under-Secretary had not made M. de Marc&ke’s 
succession a natural event. A serious effort seems to 
have been mode to induce Marshal MacMauon to replace 
M. Ricahd by a Minister of loss pronounced Republican 
views. The precise constitutional position alike of tho 
President and of the Cabinet is still unascertained. In 
theory Marshal MacMahon has no moro to do with the 
appointment of Ministers than the Queen of England lies, 
but in practice ho has hitherto exercised very much 
larger powers. Circumstances had marked out M. DufAure 
as the Minister best fitted to meet the new Chamber 
of Deputies, and M. Dufauuk was not likely to give a scat 
in his Cabinet to any one whom tho Marshal would 
dislike. But M. Ricakd hud come more prominently 
forward on tho Republican side sinco his appointment than 
ho had done before, and when he was suddenly taken 
away tho old Conservative party doubtless hoped that 
Marshal MacMahon might have boon frightened by tho 
recent administration of* the Interior, and might insist 
upon tho new Minister being taken from the Oonservaiivo 
wing of tho Cabinet. Had he done so, M. Dufauke's 
position would have become exceedingly difficult. To resist 
the Marshal might have been to provoke him to try 
the experiment ol‘ constructing a Cabinet more after Iiismvu 
taste, thereby throwing tlio whole Republican party into 
opposition and renewing tho intrigues which were so rile 
in the late Assembly. Yet to yield to him would have been 
no loss dunguruus. The existing Ministry is essentially a 
coalition Ministry, and M. Rioard was tho acknowledged 
represent alive of one-kuif of tho coalition. 111 . JDltauur 
imght easily have found u colleague who - would have been 
moro in uncord with his own views than M. Ricakd, but 
then the Ministry wouul have become a purely Dufaurk 
Ministry, and, as such, would not have commanded tho 
conlidonoo of iho Chamber of Deputies. The conflict be¬ 
tween tho Executive and tho Legislature, which would 
have been imminent had M. Dufaube refused to name a 
Minister such as the Marshal would accept, would thus have 
been equally imminent if ho hud consented to name one. It is 
easy to see how those possibilities must have excited tho 
politicians who had once so much weight in Marshal Mac- 
Maiiun’s counsels. Tho Duke of Broglie and M. Buffet 
have for the present retired from public life, but there is 
no reason to suppose that they have ceased to interest 
themselves in policies. "With tho existing Chamber of 
Deputies they cannot hope to do anything ; but if tho 
Marshal could once bo brought to quarrel with his Re¬ 
publican Ministers, and to carry ou the government by a 
Cabinet composed without reference to Parliamentary cou- 
sidcrations, there would still bo a chance for them. It is a 
difficult mutter lbr French politicians to convince themselves 
that the influence of the Administration in the elections has 
rou I ty come to an end, and though M. Buffet cannot resist the 
evidence of this fact supplied by the composition of the 
present Chamber, ho. probably thinks that tile change was 
occidental rather than permanent, and that if he .were 
once more in office, moro consistent administrative pressure 
m ight. pr .muco bette r electoral results. There is this much 
of reason in this notion that, if Marshal MacMahon were 
governing in direct defiance of a majority in the Chamber, 
ui«iny ot the electors might foci that they had to make 
their choice between the Executive, os the.representative of 
order and public tranquillity, and the Legislature, as the 
representative of confusion and social weakness. If tho 
cose were thus presented, their new-born seal for .con¬ 
stitute aul and Parliamentary privileges -might net s tand 
the trial. 

Fortunately for France tho plot, if plot there wr it , has 
completely tailed. Marshal MaoMahon has accepted M. he 
Mauc&ue with a frankness and'loyalty which doeshonour 
to bis political sagacity. To M. Ricard he India a measure 
grown accustomed, and tea man of the Marsha#* ferapera- 
incut familiarity is probably an important tfleorof in 
liking. He is supposed to be exoMfliuriy unwflUag to differ 
from a Minister to whom,. given his con- 
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and the hostility of the. Extreme Left to M. 
Ricard'b dealings with the prefects bed perhaps, wade hire 
additionally in favour with the Marshal. But when it 
caste to choosing a successor to M. Riqahd, it would not 
tyfh been strong if Marshal MaoMahOK hod hesitated as 
to persevering in the coarse to which M. Rlqa&p had 
gradually committed him. if. Ricaud’s policy was now 
suddenly dissociated from M. Rlcabd, ami the Marshal 
was asked to accept the policy on its own merits. 
There was besides the foot that this policy had proved 
to be more decisively Republican than it had promised 
to be when the Ministry took office. There was a spe¬ 
cial dement in its Republicanism which might very 
well have been distasteful to the Marshal. M. Ricauh 
thoroughly understood that the Republic has only one'enemy 
worthy of spinous fear, and none of his Ministerial acts and 
speeches had been characterised by so much energy and 
resolution as his apposition to the imperialists. To assail 
aBonapartist in the Chamber was a real pleasure to him, and 
of all the many passages of arms they have had with the 
Republicans none perhaps gave tho Bonapartists mure annoy¬ 
ance than M. Kicaku's contemptuous distinction between a. 
party which has beeu deposed and a party which has still tho 
power of abdicating. Now, though Marshal MacMahon is 
not an Imperialist, ho has been a soldier of the Empire, and 
though he has from tho first acquiesced in the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic, and has never shown the least dis¬ 
position to intrigue on behalf of Napoleon IV., he may still 
feel that attacks directed against the hirnpire are to 
some extent aimed at those who served under it, 
as well as against'those who are labouring to restore it. 
When Marshal MacMauon steadily put all these considera¬ 
tions aside and accepted M. de-Mahcukk as Minister of the 
Interior, ho made the greatest concession to constitutional 
priuciplos that has yet been demanded of him. The result is 
thabM. IliCAJtb's death, which seemed at first to be fraught 
with so much danger to the Republican character of the 
Ministry, has brought its Republican character into fresh 
prominenco. Tlio li*ar of having a successor to M. Ricakd 
who would virtually reverse his policy has led the Left to 
welcome M. DE Maeceke’b accession to power with a degree 


of enthusiasm which they have not previously displayed 
towards the Cabinet. M. he Mauc&kb ciiteis office with 
all the credit derived from tho Circulars to the prefects, of 
which ho appears to have been the real author, and without 
any of the unpopularity which M. Ricaiu) had drawn 
upon himself by the alleged imperfeemm ef his measures 
for reconstructing his staff in the di partinoula. 

The only matter which has occupied tho Chamber of 
Deputies since the recess has been tho several proposals 
made by the Left for an amnesty to the condemned Com¬ 
munists. The real motive of this dcinaud was perhaps to 
commit M. Gam hot a cither to a quarrel with tho extreme 
Republicans, or to an association with them which would 
dispose of his pretensions to tho leadership of the Moderat e 
Republicans. That any practical result could bo ex¬ 
pected from the proposal seems impossible. Even M. 
RASPAtt would probably admit, if he spoke truly, that the 
concession of an amnesty to the Communists would in¬ 
volve the overthrow of the Republican Government. It 
i$ almost certain that, if tho peasantry and the middle 
classes knew that France was full of released Communists, 
fund that these released Communists hud been dealt with, not 
by a series of individual pardons granted as a reward of 
good behaviour sinco conviction, and with some ground for 
believing that they would not offend in liko manner again, 
but by Ur comprehensive amnesty, which simply wipes out 
the past, aud asks no proof from tho objects of it that they 
have either modified their opinions or repented of the mode 
Ri which they gave effect to them* the conclusion drawn j 
would be that the Republican Government cither secretly 
sympathised with the Commune or felt too weak to dispense 
With tho support of Communists. Either of these inferences 
would be fatal to the existing order of things. Republics 
have bate credited with many virtues, but in France they 


is cruel ip putting down revolution as tho oldest mon¬ 
archy in the world* M. Dcfaukr'b speech on Thursday 
showed that the 'Government, hte' l°at none of the resol u- 
J»qu u&tobchstftetirired it five years ago. As regards the 
the^htedt of the authorities, ne asked 
, ' FuWtottt' and '.bis Mioifi- 

v cm be J* a % per- 


deeed* and which must,, either from the nature of ft# 
offences or from their own obstinacy in dteyhag thahthtjV 
have offended, be refused pardon* If the has i$$ 

confidence in the choice qf the Ministry* fpkikfoA Mipiattel' 
in whom it he# more confidence* As regards the Ooxpr 
mantas who have escaped, and who, living abroad, employ 
their activity in exciting hatred against their qpu&try, o* ip 
predicting the reprisals whiebihey one day hope to execute, 
they accprd no amnesty to France, and France can acoopj 
none to theuf. M. Dufa g m seems to have caught the temper 
of tho Chamber, and to have made precisely the speech 
which was most certain to please it. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SPAIN. 

rpiIB debate in tlio Spanish Cortes on religious toleration 
1. hoe ended in tho adoption, by an overwhelming 
majority, of the formula proposed by tho Ministers. Pro¬ 
testants and other nonconformists are by the letter of the 
law to enjoy freedom of worship, but they are prohibited 
from tho celebration of religious rites in public, if the law 
is construed in iU natural and obvious sense, the noncon¬ 
formists have little reason for dissatisfaction* Protestants 
have no need of process] ous in the streets, and it may be 
presumed that prayers and sermons in their own chapels 
are uot included in the prohibition of publicity. Difficulty 
is most likely to occur at 1’imorals, which are necessarily 
conducted out of doors, but probably the law whioh may bfc 
ultimately adopted will provide for ordinary and unavoid¬ 
able contingencies. It booms to be understood on all liands 
that tbc fragment of religious liberty which is oonooded 
bylaw will depend for its reality on the spirit in which 
the law may be administered. Local functionaries wiU 
for the most part be indulgent or troublesome as they 
may think .that liberality or intolerance is for tho time 
in favour at Madrid. The present chief Minister, though 
ho has often shown anxiety to conciliate the clergy, is not 
personally a bigot. Though his speech in the debate dis¬ 
appointed those who are in favour of religious liberty, his 
motives for avoiding a rupture with the extreme Conserva¬ 
tives were evidently political and not sectarian. Excessive 
caution induced Ganovas del Castillo at the commence¬ 
ment of the Kino's reign to moke imprudent promises 
to the Nuncio; but some months afterwards he pre¬ 
ferred temporary retirement from office to the redemp¬ 
tion of his pledges. During the Jafce discussion the 
Ministers have steadily adhered to the limited form of 
tolerutiou which they had previously sanctioned; aud they 
have undertaken that the concession shall not bo unduly 
limited by a harsh and narrow administration, Tho 
question of religious liberty in $pain concerns a small 
part of the native population, aud probably English and 
American residents will not be habitually molested. It is 
said tliat tho Spanish Protestants number about four thou¬ 
sand, after thirty years of zealous proselytism, aided by a 
profuse distribution of Bibles. Except at the first begin- 
ing of the Reformation Protostunt opinions Hind tendencies 
have found little acceptance in Spain. There, as in other 
Catholic countries, the clergy oonuive at the indifference 
of the educated laity to doctrines and practices which are 
successfully inculcatod on a portion of the peasantry and on 
the women of all classes. 

The interest of tho discussion in the Cortes depended 
principally on the extravagant aud yet logical demands of 
tho Moderates, or ultra- Co nsarv ati vo party. With the 
excoption of the Pope's little territory on the right bank of 
tho Tiber, Spain is now the only country in which the pre¬ 
tensions of the Roman Clinroh are openly avowed. French 
prelates affect to found their claims to control education on 
their zeal for equal liberty of teaching, which is, as they 
plaintively contend, infringed by the more or less qualified 
monopoly of the State. In Germany the Catholic hierarchy 
assumes with some show of roason the attitude of a victim 
of persecution; and in England, Ireland, and the United 
States tho organs of the Church profess to be the mtet 
earnest advocates of religious equality* French o°d English ; 
prelates probably regard with envious sympathy the happw^. 
condition of Spain. it is true that heresy is not SUmm^ripU 
and finally suppressed by the secular arm* 
ism at most enjoys a contemptuous jpd.jmm 
wbifffi is conceded after a protest from who^tef- ’ 

influence with the dominant pajjw, v . 1 m 

It?G 'hipi^lf to the 
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Vatican Council. Down to the beginning of the present 
century the Spaniards were proud of the results of the 
Inquisition; and oven in later times they have never 
heartily adopted modern notions of religious equality. The 
Concordat which was concluded by the pious Gonzalez 
Bravo four-and-twenty years ago admitted noarly all the 
pretensions of the Holy See, It was not until the de¬ 
thronement of Isabella that heterodox forms of worship 
were nominally permitted; and, as soon as the anarchy of 
the short-lived Republic was at an cud, the party which 
became dominant sought the alliance of the clergy. 
Canovas del Castillo and his colleagues do the Catholic 
Church good service in repressing the excessive zeal of 
thoiv own Moderate supporters, while they professedly 
adhere to the Concordat. It cannot be the interest of any 
party to identify itself with a policy which is condemned 
by the opinion of tho civilized world. 

As the PiOglisb papers have not thought it worth while 
to publish detailed reports of the debato in tho Cortes, tho 
arguments on both sides can only be conjectnraliy known. In 
substance the extrom© party must have contended that, if 
religious dissidenco waB an evil to bo discountenanced, it 
ought- to bo effectually suppressed. The Ministers and 
their more reasonable supporters probably demonstrated tho 
imprudence of furnishing tho adversaries of royalty and 
order with a plausible grievance. Seiior Castislah had 
no ditllculty in delivering an eloquent exposition of 
the rights of man, including freedom of conscience; but in 
an assembly which is proud of its orthodoxy the arguments 
of profossed free-thinkers exorcise little influence. It 
may l>e assumed that a brilliant exposition of first prin¬ 
ciples and general propositions suits tho taste of a Spanish 
Cortes, though it would jar on the taste of an English House 
of Commons. The Moderates, like all thoroughgoing parti¬ 
sans, hud had much to say for themselves, and in expo¬ 
sure of tho inconsistency of their adversaries. Persecution 
has never been successful except when it was sovero ami 
uncompromising. If the consequences of intolerant doc¬ 
trines arc shocking and repulsive, tho so-called false¬ 
hood of extremes is but an enlargement into \isihle 
dimensions of premisses which are originally false. It 
is impossible to reduce a sound proposition to an ab¬ 
surd iry. The majority of the Cortes recognized the right 
of the Catholic Church to supremacy, but not to exclu¬ 
sive existence. Tho opponents of all toleration carried tho 
same principles further. A hundred years ago the Homan 
Catholic: Church in Englaud and Ireland was subjected to 
not less stringent disabilities; but Protestant intolerance 
had some excuse in the earlier connexion between religious 
and political contests. The few Protestants in Spain have 
not been accused of disaffection, having indeed never been 
numerous enough to attain political importance. The 
Republicans, from whom danger may sooner or later be 
apprehended, have no sympathy with Protestantism. It is 
doubtful whether any kind of reformed faith would flourish 
in Spain even if the most ample license were extendod 
to non conformists. In tho sixteenth century tho removal 
of a certain number of accretions from the prevailing creed 
left behind it the doctrines and organizations which aro 
knowu by the common name of Protestantism. No such 
nucleus is to be found at the centre of the modern Roman 
Catholic system. Tho Spanish Protestants have derived 
their opinions from external sources, and principally from 
the teaching of foreign missionaries. 

The popular belief in the profound sagacity of Jesuits 
and others who direct the machinery of tho Romish Church 
"has been rudely disturbed by tho successive alienation of 
almost ail Catholic Governments from their former alle¬ 
giance to tho Holy See. Two or three years ago, while 
Spain was in temporary revolt, tho Pope piteously declared 
that an insiguificout Republic in South America was the 
only State in the world which retained its pristine fidelity 
to the Churoh. The adventurer who then ruled over New 
Granada has since boon assassinated; but, by Unexpected 
good fortune, Spain has voluntarily returned to the Bacred 
mid. It might have boon supposed that the policy pursued 
towards a repentant population would bo considered with 
some degree of reference to the interests of the Church in 
other parts of the world. Au English Cardinal' would 
cultivate popularity at public meetings or charitable com¬ 
mittees with more effect if tb<* Nuncio at Madrid -/ere uo< 
incessantly demanding the forcible suppression of the Pro¬ 
testant heresy. It is easy to understand a wish to reduce 
Etigland, France, and Germany to the condition of Spain; 
but the object is net likely to be attained by giving practical 


proof that the opponents of Papal aggression are justified 
in their apprehensions. Where outward uniformity of 
faith is, as in Spain, almost universally established, it 
seems scarcely worth while to call attention to the joalpuBy 
which may be naturally felt by tho clergy on acooun^f 
the establishment of a few insignificant dissenting com¬ 
munities. If tho Nuncio had been instructed to affect 
indifference to the moderate toleration proposed by the 
Spanish Minister, tho representatives of Rome in other 
countries might have boasted of the liberal policy of the 
Church. The Syllabus indeed theoretically condemns both 
toleration and popular government; but the Holy See 
might have derived credit from a practical demonstration 
of its power and willingness to explain away its own more 
obnoxious doctrines. One result of the debate on religious 
toleration was to Bhow how effectually the OorteB had been 
packed. There had been some reason to fear that the 
Moderates might prove troublesome; but in the end the 
opponents of the Government were loft in A small 
minority. 


LAW AND LIQUOR. 

I T would be interesting to inquire, if there wore any meant* 
of ascertaining the facts, upon what sort of evidence 
tho alleged unanimity of the Irish people in wishing to see 
public-houses shut on Sundays really rests. Experience 
has proved that upon no question is tho popular feeling 
more likely to bo misunderstood. Where the clergy actively 
support a proposed change, and where a certain nunibor of 
benevolent gentry are disposed to take the same view, it is 
not at all difficult to got together a very formidable array 
of petitions. Those who sign them probably do so with no 
idea that the prayer which they present to Parliament is at 
all likely to bo granted; and when the danger of signing 
seems slight and distant in comparison with the danger 
of offending a neighbour who may some day have the 
power to do them a good turn, the chances ore very much 
against a refusal. Serious opposition to a measure of 
this kind has an inconvenient habit of not showing itself 
until the mischief is douo. It is ccrtaiu that tho zeal of 
I he House of Commons for Irish sobriety would very 
soon grow cool if tho nows came that several public-houses 
had been wrecked on tho previous Sunday, and that troops 
lmd been Kent off' in ull directions to prevent the process 
from being repeated on a larger scale on the following 
Sunday. It would at once be discovered that, as the only 
motive for passing the Dill had been the belief that it was 
supported by the whole population of Ireland, and as subse¬ 
quent events had plainly shown that an influential minority, 
at all events, would not have supported it, even by their 
silence, if they had understood what was going to happen, 
the best course to take would be to repeal the Aot, and then 
to refer tho whole subject to a Royal Commission. Yet 
the belief that tho closing of public-houses on the Sunday 
is universally desired in Ireland rests on grounds which, 
poor as they may be, are irrefutable oompared with the 
grounds on which the belief that such a measure would 
stop drunkenness rests. We have pointed out before now 
that this expectation would necessarily be disappointed 
by the keeping qualities of whisky. However much 
the noble spirit may have been injured by the addition 
of an inferior liquor from Scotland, it is not yet so bad that 
it will not remain good from Saturday night to Monday 
morning. It would take a week or two to convince peoplt 
that there was no longer any possibility of entering a public- 
house between those limits, and during that interval sober ^ 
Sundays might be more common. Bht as soon as the^ 
necessity of taking thought for the morrow has been mas¬ 
tered, the most careless Irishman will understand that his 
enjoyment on tho Sunday will depend on his laying in a 
store of liquor on the Saturday. The whisky-bottle will 
bocome a still more permanent servant than it is already, 
and when once it has taken root in a household it is a 
familiar hard to be dislodged. 

We are not careful, however, to go into the question how 
far the feeling of Irishmen is in favour of Mr. Smith’s 
Resolution, because we are not prepared to support it, even 
if the advooacy of it were virtually unanimous. The com¬ 
pulsory closing of public-houses for twenty-four hours 
m every week is not a reform to be played with. Either it 
is right to make the good of the drunkard the measure 
of the sober man’s liberty, or it is not If it kt rights 
why do we not begin the process in this oountiy ? It may 
be that the opposition likely to be aroused by compulsory/ 
dosing on Sundays in England would prevent the immediate . ; 
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passing of such a BUI; but why So we not begin to prepare 
the way for it P The answer is, that Sunday is. the 
working-man's chief holiday, that it is the day when be 
sees his Mends, and gets ont into the country, or into 
the more open Btreots, and that consequently it is the day 
fwwra he most wantB to drink a glass or two of beer 
from time to time. Sunday is often a dull day oven to 
rich men; but if we imagine what it would be to a 
well-to-do Londoner if his club were shut up, if his friends 
were all out of town, and if the key of the cellar had 
been lost, we shall get some idea of what it would be to 
a poor man if thore were no public-houses open. Mr. Smyth 
proposes that we should lay the sober population of Ireland 
under this disability, on tho chance that a certain miuority 
which gets drunk whenever it has a chance may learn self- 
control by being habitually kept out of temptation. There 
is nothing so specially interesting about Irish drunkards as 
to tempt us to throw overboard in their favour principles 
which we still think it right to maintain in tho easu of 
English drunkards. Drunkenness causes so much crime 
and so much poverty that, if only tho drunkards were to 
be thonght of, we might be glad enough to seo public- 
houses closed in England as well as in Ireland, and on 
weekdays as well as on Sundays. But it is esBontial to 
remember that they servo other pnrposes in the social 
economy of tho poor than that of enabling a man to fuddle 
away his senses in the shortest possible time. So long as 
tbeBa other purposes are served in no other way, tho 
closing of public-houses is a point on which sober men 
havo more claim to bo listened to than drunkards; and 
if this is admitted, the question is not disposed of by the 
statement that a majority of the Irish people are in favour 
of Mr. Smyth’s proposal. There must be a very much 
nearer approach to unanimity than this before a case bus 
been made out for the closing of public-houses on Sundays 
in Ireland; and if ouce the whole population, sober 
and drunkeu alike, shonld come to this conclusion, tho aid 
of Parliament will hardly be requirod to give effect to it. 

The latest nostrum for the euro of drunkenness in 
England was discussed on Wednesday. Mr. Coyvkn asked 
tho House of Commons to give a second reading to a Bill 
transferring the jurisdiction in licensing cases to a special 
Board elected by the ratepayers, and exercising all the 
powers as regards the granting or withholding licenses 
which are now exercised by the justices of the peace. Mr. 
Cowen must havo extraordinary confidence in tho sober 
dispositipns of the people of England, or he would 
never have proposed to leave such a question as 
this to tho decision of household suffrage. Wo are 
almost drived to think that he must have cherished 
a secret design of driving Parliament to prohibit tho liquor 
traffic altogether rather than endure tho scandals which 
would certainly grow up in connexion with such contests 
as those contemplated by this Bill. Every three years the 
publicans throughout England and Wales would know 
that their interests depended on tho result of tho election 
to tho Licensing Board, and they would move heaven and 
earth to seouro the return of representatives like-minded 
with themselves. In certain districts no doubt, where the 
organization of abstainers is complete, and their numbers 
are large, a victory would bo gained for the cause of pro¬ 
hibition. A Licensing Board would bo electini as consis¬ 
tent in its opposition to the liquor trade as the Birming¬ 
ham School Board is to Denominational education. But 
the example would only servo as a warning in other parts 
of the country; and even in the district in which it 
was originally set it would, have to hold its own against 
constant, aud probably successful, attempts to re¬ 
verse the decision of tho ratepayers. Tho tribunal 
created by this Bill would never be better than 
the Licensing Justices, while it would in most cases 
be very much worse. Whero it did not embody the prin¬ 
ciple of fanatical opposition or of interested deference to 
the publicans, it would consist of men unable to get elected 
to more important local Boards and glad to profit by tho 
dislike which those whoso time is already fully occupied 
with local business would feel to being members of a new 
and distinct body. While the oountry was startled by 
the violence of abstainers in one district, and shocked by 
the truculence of the publicans in another, the great mass 
of the licensing business would be transferred to men of 
lower pocial position and inferior social influence than 
those in Jthose bands it now is. It is bard to see how tx 
powerful trade interest is likely to be kept under stricter, 
control by such a change m this. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 

T HE debate on Lord Granville's motion with regard 
to the law of burial may be taken as a fair reptefc 
scutation of publio opinion on the subject. There is a 
general desire to do all that can fairly be done,to meet any 
real grievance which can be shown to exist, and to put an 
ond to a painful and unseemly controversy which jars on 
every one; but at the same time there is a difficulty in 
bringing tho question into a form that admits of friendly 
compromise. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY expressed a 
confident opinion that, if people would only set their minds 
to the determined purpose of settling the question, it would 
be settled; bat the result of his own cogitations in this 
direction is hardly encouraging. In tho coarse of a series 
of remarks in which he ingeniously contrived to say some¬ 
thing that could scarcely fail to bo uupleasant to every 
party in turn, ho ended by a proposal to settle the question 
by practically surrendering tho rights of the Church with¬ 
out appeasing tho hostility of tho Nonconformists, or re¬ 
moving the pretexts on which the present hollow and 
artificial agitation is based. No logical distinction can 
be drawn between hymns and prayers; tor whatever might 
bo said in the latter case might bo just as easily sung in 
tho former, and tho only effect of restricting the Noncon¬ 
formists to hymns would be to enable them to argue chat 
their rights were acknowledged in principle, but wantonly 
and capriciously curtailed in practice. Nothing can bo 
more idle, and indeed mischievous, than a form of settlement 
which really settles nothing, and leaves the controversy 
open as before. The truth is that what the main body of 
those who support this agitation want is not so much any¬ 
thing for themselves as an opportunity of doing something 
to humiliate the Church. Of course no one doubts the 
sincerity of such men as Lord Granville and Lord Bel- 
borne when they protest that nothing is further from 
their thoughts than the idea of doing any harm to the 
Church of England; and, if they were the only parties 
to an arrangement with the Church, it might easily be 
made. It must be remembered, however, that behind their 
backs are ranged a very different set of people, who hold 
very differeut views. It is idle, after tho distinct and re¬ 
pealed declarations of tho Liberation Society, to pretend 
that, as far as that body is concerned, the question is con¬ 
fined within the narrow limits which Lord Granville 
Assigns to it. At tho meeting of the Society at Birmingham 
the other day, at which Mr. GiiAUituKLAM, whose aims are well 
known, presided, Dr. Landels, the chief orator of tho occa¬ 
sion, boldly proclaimed that the Burials cry was important 
to his party only aa “ a step nearer to the ultimate goal. 
“ There will then,’’ ho said, “ be not much between us and 
“ the citadel. Having taken possession of all the out- 
“ works, the fortress itself will soon fall into our hands; 
“ for wo do not conceal the fact that thiB is our final aim, 
“ and that wo cannot rest satisfied until that aim has 
( “ been realized.” We soo no necessity for accepting Dr. 
L an dels’ s fatalistic view of tho future of a Church which 
was perhaps never so strong, energetic, and successful in 
its highest work as at present; nor can we admit that 
the right of getting into the churches should necessarily 
follow from getting into the churchyards. But it is at 
least clear that the demands now made arc only part of a 
general assault on the existenco of the Establishment; and, 
under such circumstances, the warmth of feeling on the 
part of the besieged is certainly not surprising. 

it is obvious, indeed, that there can be no chance of an 
agreement until it is distinctly recognized that, m Lord 
JSALisnuRYsaid, there are two sots of grievances to be balanced. 
On the one bund, something may be done for the Noncon¬ 
formists; but, on the .other hand, the supporters of 1 the 
Church havo a right to stipulate for securities against that 
logical development of the present agitation which Dr. Lan- 
dels so gleefully anticipates. As long os the question rests 
on its present footing, fresh bitterness will continue to be 
infused iuto the contest; unreasonable things on one side 
will provoke unreasonable things on the other, and nothing 
will be done. Every one will agree with the maxim quoted 
by Lord Coleridge that magnanimity is in politics often the 
truest wisdom; but the lesson requires to be enforced at 
least as much without die Church oh within it. Iul itself 
the burials question is a comparatively simple oil; and 
might be disposed of without much trouble^ it is the 
ulterior oljects with v hich it is associated that constitute 
; t* 10 difficulty. It was hoped, no doubt, that the vagueness 
j of a Resolution would attract generrl support, but it is evi- 
* dent that Lord Granville made a mistake in not reducing 
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his proposal to tho precision of a Bill, for even the speakers 
on liis own side took care to separate themselves from him 
on this point. The fact is that a Resolution in such a case 
was a more waste of time, Rinco, even if it had been carried, 

• a Bill would still have had to be produced before the pro¬ 
posed plan could be clearly understood. It may be desir¬ 
able, as the first part of tho Resolution set forth, that 
facilities should bo given for the interment of tliu dead 
without the use of tho Burial Service of the Church of 
Kngland, when this is desired; but when the second part 
goes on to propose throwing open the churchyards to 
” sncli Christian and orderly religious services ” as may 
seem fit to tho relatives and friends, it is necessary to know 
what authority is to interpret this rulo, and what arrange¬ 
ments are to bo made for enforcing it. 

When tbe snbjecfc is regarded in its matter-of-fact aspects, 
it is at once Seen how unjustifiable it would be to make a 
sweeping change in order to provide for a small and tem¬ 
porary difficulty. Lord Granville chose to assume that 
tho existing arrangements are a serious grievance to the 
whole body of Dissenters; bat, in point of fact, it is 
only a very small fraction of them which, on any sup¬ 
position, is directly affected. This was shown very con¬ 
clusively by tho Home Secretary in tho House of Com¬ 
mons, and the Duke of Richmond repeated the facts 
on Monday night. Tn all tho more populous districts 
cemeteries have been, or arc in course of being, provided ; 
and where thoro are cemeteries, Dissenters can have their 
own way without interfering with other people. It. is ouly 
in rural sparsely populated places that tho churchyard is 
the only burial-ground; and there is no reason to believe 
that this is found particularly oppressive by the Noncon¬ 
formists immediately concerned. Lord S elborne stated 
very truly that, though then) may bo much occasional 
nonconformity and much preference for irregular over 
regular ministrations in rural parishes, there is little, if any, 
real alienation from tho Church or its services. The people, 
Whatever may bo their tastes as to preaching, like to bo 
married and buried according to the or«o idied traditional 
forms; and indeed it is found that, oven in tho great 
centres of nonconformity, where there is a choice of mu. 
seemted and nneonseerated ground, tho former is de¬ 
liberately preferred by a largo proportion of the body. 
Under torso circumstances, with the old churchyards being 
gradually closed up, and cornel cries being opened, whatever 
grievance in this respect may have hitherto existed is 
gradually reduced by a steady automatic process which 
in course of time will remove it altogether. The actual 
state of things therefore may be said to be this—that the 
outcry against the present system comes cluotL, if not ex¬ 
clusively,from those who themselves arc not direel ly touched 
by it in any way, and who merely complain vicariously on 
behalf of others, while most of these others arc apparently 
unconscious of tho supposed injury which is done to them, 
and are quite content to submit to it. All that is wanted, 
therefore, is to make provision in these exceptional esses for 
a separate piece of ground if it should bo wanted, or for open¬ 
ing tho churchyard to funerals without the regular service ii 
it is objected to. These are, in tact, the whole dimensions 
of the only Teal grievance which exists, and which must not 
bo confounded with tho purely imaginary injuries that 
are conjured up for tho gratification of sectarian vanity 
and malice. There could hardly be a stronger proof of 
tho hypocrisy of the cry, and tho reckless perversion of 
notorious facts with which it is carried on, than the excuse 
which the Times puts forth for tho change in tho conduct 
of the political Dissenters. Formerly, it is known, they 
professed to regard the Church and everything connected 
with it aeon abomination, and to be anxious to get out of 
its way as much as possiblo. They were afraid even of the 
shadow di the steeple. Now they cannot nestlo near 
enough tho Church, and dream of getting inside. But this 
feverish passion for burial in ground hallowed by sacred 
“ and ancestral memories ” is not, «s the Times pretends, 
an outbreak of dormant grievances, but a repudiation of 
old Nonconformist principles and ideas. When some distinct 
practical proposal for satisfying the .Nonconformists without 
infringing the natural rights of tho Church, or jeopardizing 
public order and decency, is propounded, it will be time 
enough to give it consideration. The Government has 
once inoro pledged -itself to deal with tho subject, and 
there can be no doubt that it can do' so more advanta¬ 
geously than any one else. It may bo regretted that the 
eoolesiaetioal dignitaries to whom the official defence of the 
Gfeurch is entrusted should apparently be more concerned 


in keeping up the forms of empty State &an ihertalhty 
of a -distinctive Church; but it is to be hoped that the 
Government and Parliament will dearly understand that, 
while it is desirable to grant Dissenters the gmtaBt pas¬ 
sible amount of iVeedom for themselves, it is neeessary to 
guard against those encroachments on their part on im 
freedom of others which have of lato been so plainly and 
menacingly proclaimed. 


SPENSER IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

A PPRKU r.VTlON of Spenser, it is often said, is the best test of 
true poetical feeling. Ho is the “pools’ pool” ; his great 
poem is tho pure essence of imagination, delighting in its 
own excreta, mid therefore delightful to others. Moreover, it has 
generally been hold of late yours that tlie eighteenth century was 
a kind of poetical interregnum. Pope, according to the followers 
of Wordsworth or Shelley, was merely a writer of brilliant prose 
in rhyme. Therefore, il follows, people in the eighteenth century 
could not appreciate Spenser. Men who worshipped ‘ Pope must 
have had their instincts numbed. To this a priori argument it is 
added 11mt, ii» a matter of fact, the critics of that period spoke 
with habitual contempt of this most admirable poet. fcSoutkoy,for 
example, in the Life of Cowper gives as the sentiment of the 
olUciui critics of the day that, “if tho tiresome uniformity of 
Sponsor's measure did not. render tho Faerie Queen insupportable, 
Unit poem would he laid aside in disgust as soon as it was taken 
up, because of the iiitliy images and loathsome allegories with 
which it abounds/’ And Southey is merely expressing the ortho¬ 
dox view of the Lake school and their admirers. 

We do not deny that this statement contains a measure of truth. 
The critic must have u very catholic taste who can do justice at 
once to Pnpo and to Sponsor; and most critics of the last century 
accepted the canons of taste embodied in Pope’s poetry. Still it 
may bo interesting to note some of tho exceptions to this general 
iulo; for it nuty possibly appear that, here as in some Other cases, 
wo are tuo ready to oil our grandfathers fools. Tn ‘our hasty 
cL^iiieution we"mark whole generations with u convenient label, 
and ferret that a hundred years ago there were a good many people 
alive who hud presumably many different standards of taste. 
Smihey was possibly thinking of one of Johnson’s Ramblers. 
Johnson adjftiis in that paper that allegory is porruhsiblo, which, as 
he was much given to allegories after ft fashion of his own, is no 
great concession. But ho speaks strongly of tho “ tiresome ” 
•u.ture of Spenser's stanza, aud objects to his obsolete diction. 
“ L\ iliaps," he characteristically concludes, “ the stylo of Spenser 
inig lit. by long labour bo justly copied j but life is surely given to 
uu jur higher purposes than to gather whut our ancestors have 
wisely thrown away, and to learn what is of no valuo but because 
il Jins been forgotten.” Tho paper proves, however, whatever it 
uiuv prove ns to Johnson’s poetical taste, that Spenser was then 
( 1 / 51 ) being frequently imitated; for it is expressly directed 
against tho practice of such imitations, “which, by the influence 
of some men of foaming and genius, seems likely to gain upon the 

Th.it Spenser was enjoyed by a great many readers may he 
proved by some remarkable instances. We afo told, for example, 
Jjy Waiton iu his JLtaay on 1’ope, that Lord Somers was passion¬ 
ately fond of the J'turic Queen, and du&irod to be painted in his 
last portrait by Kneller with a copy of Spenser in his hand. Other 
statesmen followed his example. The great Chatham is said to 
have rwtd only one book—namely, the Faerie Queen —and to have 
been always reading it. Tho statement is not to betaken too 
hit-rally; for, according to Lord Monboddo of ourang-outang 
celebrity, Chatham once said in the House of Lords that tea most 
instructive book he had ever read was Plutarch’s Lives. If a man’s 
library were to be confined to two books, this would not be a bad 
Mftlectn m. Bpenaer, again, was one of the favourite poets of Burke, 
who refers to him and quotes him with evident affection in the 
l&aay <»u the Sublime and Beautiful. Charles Fox, too, is repotted 
to have been exceedingly fend of reading Sponsor. These four 
eminent statesmen and orators, all of whom lived in the dark ages 
of poetry, 1‘onu a satisfactory catena of authority to prove Sat 
Spenser was at least not forgotten by what may be railed tho 
literary laity. Wo should fear that it would not be easy to 
make out a similar list in our own day from cquaUy-prominent 
members of Parliament. 

Turning from the statesmen to tho recognized leaders of cvitL 
cism, we naturally look to Addison and Steele. Addison gave 
laws, through his “little senate,’* to all who aspired to have » teste 
in tho beginning of tho century. The criticisms on Milton in the 
fyectntor undoubtedly did nusgb to spread a general cefivi&tio&of 
the greatness of tho noblest of English poets. But Addison* it 
must be confessed, did not appreciate the merits of the UM&er poet 
whom Milton, according toDryden, confessed to be 4 !l hkmi$&iJ § 
He speaks with patronizing contempt of “old SpesisezV’ vagaries; 
and seems to think that the Faerie Queen will ttotebesr in¬ 
spection 

Bat now, the mystic tale that pleased CfydlS ,-J 

Can ctiHrm air understimdteg r s^viH>tnen * ■ • <A 

loog-spuu aUagt^feLMMU^grOfW, . 

White the dul) piaisi l h0ei$ ■/, 

This is rather an unkind hit feom the author of the Vision of 




Jfssm ‘ Steel*, however, wa& a writer vefee. with; le^ deBcjicy ^ 
peteeptiotrtbwi Addisoty h*jfft>rowe genial eadcatholte teste; **l 
otaefe tea* oridevtiy a lover & Spumes* A peperin the fiteter 
(July 6, i7io|giT0»«MM5ao«t>t ©fthe plus of the tooth caatoof 
the fourth book of the- iWtt Qwaot, vriunh ahow«*atira«hMua* If it 
contain* littlft critical s&aMi; and ixk the- tipmotofor (Nov* lfl, 
AJ7I2), Steaky after * oompumont to Addisotrepopwi on Milton, 
8&/b : “You. will lose. mmh of my kind inclination towards you if 
you. do not attempt the encomium of Spenser ids*, or at least 
indulge my passion for that charming author go ftur as to print the 
loose-hints f now give you on that f»ubjuct.” The “ loose hints ” 
are little mom than a sketch of Spenser’s plan, hut art) sufficiently 
indicative of wturm admiration. 

Steele was not the only writer to protest against Addison in 
favour of Spenser. M. Taiue says of Pope that hie favourite amongst 
English poets was Drycten, “ the least inspired and the most 
classical^of our poets. The remark, like many others of M. Taine's* 
sayings about Pope, give® only a part of the truth, if it bo not 
entirely unjust. Pope said that he had loarut his versification 
from Bryden—-* fact which, in a certain sense, is tolerably obvious. 
But bis favourite poets, until hs was twelve years old, were Waller, 
Spenser, and Dryden, in the order named. To Spenser bo was 
persistently attached, lie says that Addison's character of Spenser 
is false*, and that Addison confessed to having never road Spenser 
until fifteen years after writiug it. Ho had himself read Spenser 
“ with infinite delight” in his childhood; and a reperusal in later 
yours gave him equal pleasure. Popo/in fact, was extremely well 
read in cm earlier poets, as appears by some of Ins thefts; and his 
taste was sounder tnan his practice might suggest. We may quote 
one other remark of his about Spenser. Lie hod just been reading 
a canto of the Faerie Queen, as he told Spence, to an old lady 
(probably his motile)'), and she said that he had been showing her 
“a gallery of pictures.” “Shu said very right,” he odds; and 
indeed the criticism is good, though it may not be very abstruse. 

If wo come to the next generation, Horace Walpole calk 


palaces, to repose by the waterfalls of Ikyateft «»d*n»/ f His oda 
on the poetical character begins appropriately By an appeal to ■* 

mtgfflefrttft*-' 
ntm *fc«e Mdmii «te 
Hie fowftwtelfio QMtohta btaftv 

and, in the oda on the popular superstitions of 1 Swtfend, Uwta tl, 
another affectionate reference in the desoriptioptof 

Strange lsyv whose power had charmed * figtfBsetfs ear* 

Other poets had taken the more perilous soad of attempting to 
imitate the object of their Admiration. Among* tkapoera* which 
encouraged dissent from the orthodox standard u( Pope, none, it 
is probable, produced raovo effect than Thamaowfa. QtstU qf 
Imrimm and Beattie's Miuetrel^ both, off them noadeUra 
upon Spenser. The Cuttle of lndekttca was tira last*,and, in the 
opinion of many readers, as of Wordsworth, the most- charming, 
production of the poet of the Seatons. Hkm Johnson ad¬ 
mired it*, and it ia more surprising a* a manifesfotion of tana 
genius when we remember the* period at whisk, it was pro¬ 
duced. Beattie's Mimtrel has sown fine stanma, and begins i me 
orossivelv; though the second part bBoomea unpleasantly didactic* 


uutiior oi uie letters, m is a good deaL borou by the tedious 
prolixities of tk© Faerie Quern. More serious critics, Jortin, Ilufd, 
and. Thom as Warton, wrote upon Spenser in such a manner ns to 
indicate cureful study of his writings. Their judgment would not 
quite wtirafy modem critics; but we must make allowance for their 
writing under the influence of an uncongenial school of taste. Iiurd, 
though his frigid formality hampers nis enthusiasm, makes some 
rather noteworthy remarks. In the letters on chi valry and romance 
(1762) lie argues against Shaftesbury's practice of identifying 
“ Gothic ” with barbarous, and lie says, will) soiue anticipation of 
later criticism, that we may justify tipenser against somo of the objec¬ 
tions of the classical school if we judge him from his own point of 
view 1 , and illustrate him from the old roman cci*, instead of judging 
him by the orthodox canons about epic poetry. Tho Faerie Quem, 
he snys, is “ one of the noblest productions of modern poetry/’ though 
it has fallen into undeserved neglect. Hurd's idol, Wurbnrtou, 
contributed some criticisms upon .Spenser to Jortin'a essay. The 
labours of the two Wartons contributed us much us any other cause 
td tho revival of the modern taste for our old literature. Joseph 
Warton’a “ Essay on Pope ” caused some seaudal by his apparent 
desire to lower the pluc© of the great idol of bis time, and 
by the explicit statement that Pope was to be deposed from the 
first rank by tho side of Milton, and placed in tho second by 
the Bide of Spenser. Thomas Worton published his observa¬ 
tions on the Faerie Queen in 1754. They are a long and 
elaborate criticism upon his author, with many ifluslruthma 
from classical- and contemporary poems, In the concluding 
paragraphs Warton apologizes for poiutiug out faults ipore in¬ 
dustriously than beauties; he adds that hw task has beef) “ pecu- j 
liarly delightful”; and that tho labour of criticism, generally ! 
“ laborioua and dry,” lias rather amused than fatigued Mui, 
because bestowed upon an author “ who makes such perpetual and 
powerful appeals to the fancy.” In a poem published in 1747, 
Thomas Warton had already expressed nis preference of “ magic 
Spenser’* wildly warbled song ” to Pope's itajw of the Lock. We 
may add that an edition of Spenser's works by Hughes, author of 
the Siege of Datnaecut, appeared in 1715; an edition of the Faerie 
%'&$m in 1751, with a Life by Birch, aud in two editions, with 
notes by Upton and by Church respectively, in 1758. Whatever 
the shortcomings of these editions, they at least show that Spenser 
was not quite forgotten even in a bookseller’s sense. 

There is, however, another kind of testimony •which in some 
respects is better than that of critics or independent renders. 
Johnson, m we have said, attacked the practice of imitating 
Spsosesi and the number of imitations is a curious proof of the 
Continuous popularity off Spenser with men of seme poetical' taste. 
Pole’s imitation ia a mere burlesque, which at beet may be for¬ 
given in eoorideration of hie- genuine love for the poet with whom 
he hea taken an almost unpardonable liberty. PnorViuritetion in. 
an ode to Queen Anne, though, more serious* ia not much more* 
akpriMife of true* appreciation* The two poets* who showed the 
highest eapoeity in u» middle off the century showed their love of 
Spenser ina datitavt foehte* < 3 taw-said, that be never sat down 
to. compesa poetey wfthon* first ntotttng Spenser for a conatoerabie 
time; and tins U perhapatite most k ga tim a f e modem which one 
poet pan toy homsgetoknotimr. Qellittsk love of Spenser mightW 
Hafertei the toate not ill deacribed’by Johntna: “ he loved : 

i L nmnii; .gjnntiii im# tnenetom: ha de&ftted to reve thromtii ! 
the thamegntiicanoacrf^K 


an impression that good poetry,-aud therefore.e£ couise bir oww, 
was out of fashion. Thornton and Beattie by ft* means eiheust 
tho list of SnmmfB imitators, Sbenstoneh Sc k o* knfrr t$ 9 t though 
it seems to be one of the coses in. which am intended barieeqfte hee 
gradually turned to serious writing, ia still pl c e s en t feeding*. 
William Thompson—a now forgotten poet—i mi ta ted, and wee 
declared by some critics to have rivalled, Speoaer in. a- couple of 
poems. Hilbert West, better remembered, perhaps* er a defondet 
of Christianity, in which character his sjsgumoata ere said 
to have contributed to guard Chatham and Lyttelton against 
“ the blandishmente of infidelity,” was another iautatonof Spenser 
in poems highly praised by Johnson. Other mri tetemww Lloyd, 
tiua unlucky friend of (JnurehUl, Wilkes, amdCtlsnau; Wilkie^ 
author of that ponderous epic, the u JS/pigpsaadf whashHupne triad 
in vain to defend against the assaults of the. critic*; Mioklo, best 
known as the translator of the “ Lusiad ”; aadOaosbridge, who 
tried in the “ Scriblcriad” to rival the “ Buneiad” with better 
success than he atluiued in the “ Arehimage ”—his intitation of 
Bpenser. The grealer mutiber of these imitoUMC tete after John¬ 
son’s protest against the practice, which, like moat protects, may 
have acted rather as a suggestion than a deterrent*. One or two of 
the forms are as much burlesques aa imitation*, test* the frequency of 
the attempt omongst men who in their day had & certain poetical 
reputation implies that Spenser was by no means so much for- 
gottiu us Southey s language would imply. The names we have 
mentioned include most of the eminent poeto of the period- of 
Pope’s supremacy. We may add that Goldoisith, though ha 
blames Kpcnaer for following the romance-writer* rather than 
Viigil, says that “ no poet enlarges the imagination more than 
Spcuser,” and that his verses “ may perhaps one day bo considered 
the btuudard of Euglish poetry.” Goldsmith thinks that Akennde, 
as well as Gray, must have studied him attentively. This is not 
so obvious to us; but if, on the strength of this remark^ we mm 
add Akexuidc's name to the list already given, we shall be entitled 
to reckon amongst .Spomers iidmirers nearly every poet of the 
eight i with century who enjoyed any high reputation, except Youngs 
Johnson, and one or two less popular writers. 

it remains true, of course, that Sponsor, though reed, to we have 
shown, by statesmen, critics, and poets, was not treated so reepect- 
lull v as he has been by later critics. It is alee probably true that 
men who loved his poetry did uol venture to trust their instincts. 
Tho reverse is now the case. It requires as muoh courage to celt 
Sponsor a bore at the prerout day os it then roquired to denv that 
lie was barborouB. The true feeling therefore may.beless dilforent 
th*.n appears on tho surface ; for men ore more cowardly in regard 
to canon# of taste than upon any other subject; and we are cer¬ 
tainly greater hypocrites, if we have possibly befetot-taeto* in thee* 
matter#, than our forefathers. Lord Macaulay had the courage of 
his opinions, aud we should guess that he only said vfhat many 
have felt, lew and weary are those, according to his dictum, 
who are in at the death of the Blatant Beast. The remark in¬ 
volves a curious slip, which, however, may confirm its general 
accuracy. The Blatant Beast never dies in the Faerie Queen, aud 
indeed Spenser is of opinion that Ida life is probably not to end in 
this worKI. Some critics may be oven inclined to fonoy that this 
beast with hie hundred tongues* most of them the 

Tdu#wh of mortal into, 

Which spnko reproach folly, not canhig whmm on whet, 
who is ranging the w r orld, and grown so strong that none cm 
restrain him— 

Barking and biting all that doe him hat* 

Albe they worthy blame or ekisre off crime t 

Ne sparoth he most Icnmad wits to n**, 

~Sa s|Mueth he the gentle Toelfo rimei 
But nnids without regnnd offpemeu or -f time r * 

is not altogether without modern re’/wsec.tativea in 'Qte mm 'off 
some civilized countiics. But hu has never, ur spite off titfe potafo 
fears, been able to do much against the “homely veraiFof hfo 
dteoriber. In the wont of thaws Spenser wto* eutiralv 
neglected Jr 
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SCIENCE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

M R. 8POTTISWOODE, in his address as President of the 
first of the Conferences which have been arranged in con¬ 
nexion with the Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus at South 
Kensington, said that he was disposed to regard this Exhibition 
as marking an epoch in the history of science; and there are un¬ 
doubtedly seasons why it muy be expected to exercise a deep and 
beneficial influence on the prospects of scientific culture in thiB 
country. Wo have here brought together, not only a collection of 
remarkable instruments from all parts of the civilized world, and 
representing almost every school and period of research, but also a 
numerous gathering of the men who are at the present moment 
engaged in extending still further the range of discovery, and the 
practical application of its results. It has often been a reproach 
against this country on the part of foreigners that it is indifferent 
to science except in the forms in which it can he turned to imme- v 
diato commercial profit; and this criticism, though unjust to the 
heroic self-sacrifice which has characterized many of our leading 
scientific pioneers, must be admitted to be in a certain degree 
true as to the general attitude of the public. The germs 
of discovery, the truths of science floating about, as it 
wore, in the air, and not yet subdued to the industrial yoke, have , 
hitherto failed to excite popular interest. There is a disposition 
to think that such things may as well be left to those who have a 
fancy for them, and that it is time enough for ordinary people to 
give attention to them when thero is a chance of some direct per¬ 
sonal advantage. This npftthetic feeling in regard to science may 
be easily accounted for. In the first place, it is impossible to take 
much interest in science without a degree of preliminary knowledge 
which, elementary as it may bo, does not as yet corno within the 
ordinary range of education; aud, further, science has hitherto been 
rather m the habit of lurking in holes and corners, and not making 
any impressive public exhibition of its existence. In this country 
the Executive usually hesitates to do anything unless there is a strong 
pressure of opinion, aud it is tolerably certain that scioqge will have 
little to hope for from that quarter until it has the public at its 
back; and it is to it. therefore, that an appeal should do made. It 
may be hoped that tne presout Exhibition will bo the beginning of 
a movement of this kind. The fact that, it is opened under the 
auspices of a Government department would seem to show that 
thero is not wanting a certain sympathy on that aide; but whether 
any largo, substantial measures will over bo taken, will chiefly de¬ 
pend on the interest which such a presentation of science excites 
among the community at large. Again, an Exhibition of this 
kind is useful in bringing to light the actual operations of the 
scientific world, the problems which have been solved, and th«h»' 
others which are still in a nebulous condition, with just 
hero and there a clue peeping out; and thus the interchange 
of ideaB is promoted. Nothing is more striking in n survvy 
of modem science than the intimate and subtle relations w Inch 
may bo traced between one branch and another. Thero is every 
now and again some little link to be supplied, for help as 
to which a worker must look beyond his own speciality. There 
are always certain subjects on which many minds are me¬ 
ditating simultaneously, and while one is milking way in one 
direction, another is, as it were, boring through on the other side, 
like the Abbd and his fellow-prisoner in Montv Christo. At 
present this sort of co-operation is louse, fragmentary, aud dis¬ 
jointed; but an Exhibition brings the scattered, experiments lists 
mto systematic communication. Thus, both in the world of 
science proper and outside of it, a keener interest is likely to be 
cultivated in regard to scientific matters, and researches will 
consequently bo conducted with greater spirit and efficiency, and 
better prospects of success. . 

This Exhibition is open on the same terms as the South 
Kensington Museum, of which it is, in fact, an offshoot—free on 
some days, and a small admission-fee on others—and it may be 
presumed that the galleries will continue to be visited by a large 
number of all classes. To persons of scientific training, or with 
even a rudimentary taste for such things, it is easy to conceive 
what service such an Exhibition will render. They will read the 
Handbook, an admirable summary of the chief branches of 
scientific study by competent authorities, aud examine the objects 
exhibited; and thus lay up a Btore of suggestive information as 
a supplement to or a foundation for private studies. But there 
will also be a large body of people who will chiefly bring 
away from the galleries an impression of their own stu¬ 
pendous ignorance in such matters. This in itself, however, 
will be t a good thing, for it may be expected, in some cases 
at least, to stimulate a desire to know something, and after that 
to know more. Even the dullest and least imaginative minds can 
hardly fail to bo touched by the sight of the instruments by which 
the old masters achieved their triumphs, or of their earliest works 
—such as Tycho Brahe's rude quadrant, without telescopes; 
Galileo's primitive tubes; the air-pump of Boyle; the digester of 
Papin; Daguerre's first photograph on gloss; Stephenson’s first 
engines; Ire 1 & Hive's apjmratus for statical electricity; Ampere's 
homely work-table and instruments; the wires over which 
Faraday pondered, and other emblems of scientific effort. 
It is likely enough that' many visitors will be little tho 
wiser fox looking at such things, but they will at least be 
lad to wonder how such great results could be obtained from such 
simple materials, and wonder is often the beginning of inqmry. 
On the other band, this Exhibition displays in a striking manner 
the wealth and luxury of scientific apparatus at tho present day. 


There are appropriate instruments for Almost every hind of work; 
and the greater part of what had formerly to be done by minute 4 
observation and laborious oalculation is now done to hand by in¬ 
genious machinery. The galleries ore crowded with contrivances 
for tho measurement of time, Bpaoe, gravitation, velocity, heat, &c.; 
delicate balances of weight and gauges of rise; bathometers, for 
measuring the depths of the sea: tide-calculating apparatus; at»A 
traction meters, for dealing with tne law of gravitation; telemeters 
and theodolites. There ere also instruments fbr taking observations 
as to respiration, alimentation, and all the phenomena of life. A 
student m these days has obviously an immense start; where he 
has a .firm footing his predecessors had to floundor about as 
in a shifting morass, and no profits by their painflil experiences. 
Whether the comparative ease and certainty with which scientific 
investigation can now, up to a certain point,De carried on, tends to 
the development of that vigour ana earnestness, by which the 
•highest achievements have formerly been reached, is another ques¬ 
tion. There are cases in which the difficulties of a task are the best 
stimulus to the spirit which ovorcomeB them. At any rate it is 
instructive to observe how much the mind of man nas accom¬ 
plished with the sorriest materials, and this reflection should be an 
encouragement to make the best use of the facilities which now 
abound, and which should bo valued, not because they make in¬ 
vestigation easy, but because they give it a soundness and precision 
formerly unattainable. 

The connexion between the progress of science and the improve¬ 
ment of its mechanism is strongly demonstrated in this Exhibition, 
as well as in the Handbook which gives a general account of its 
lessons. It is interesting, for instance, to trace the progress of the 
telescope with tho help of Mr. Lockyer's annotations. Galileo’s 
telescopes are slender tubes of wood, covered with paper, about the 
length of wallring-sticks, with small object-glasses less than one 
inch in diameter. As the manufacture of glass advanced, the 
lenses were enlarged, and there are some specimens from 
Holland which are of enormous focal loncth, ono of them 
extending to 360 feet. Telescopes of this kind, though 

S owerful, were necessarily very cumbersome, and it was 
ifficult to obtain valuable observations with them. Newton 
in his telescope substituted a mirror for a lens; and then'we have 
other reflectors made by Sir W. Herschel—whose touching 
biography by his sister gives them additional interest, os recall¬ 
ing tin- passionate devotion and self-sacrifice with which he 
worked, neglecting aliko his meals and sleep, and having to bo 
fed by his sister putting food by morsels into his mouth—Lord 
Itoase, and others. Tho refracting telescope is now at least 
as handy and compact as the reflecting one, and the half¬ 
inch or so of Galileo’s aperture is represented by the 25-inch , 
aperture of the telescope by Cooke of New York, tho 26-inch 
of that by Clarko of Boston, and the 27-inch, of which a model is 
shown, constructed by Grubb of Dublin, for tho Austrian Govern¬ 
ment. In the class of reflectors, the 2-inch metallic speculum wuh 
extended to 4 ft. by Sir W. Ilerschel, 6 ft. by Lord Rosse, and 
back again to 4 ft. by Lassell; but, as the silvering of glass has 
improved, the heavy metallic speculum, sometimes weighing tons, 
has given way to a much lighter and thinner one of glass, of 
which the 4-ft. glass of the equatorial reflector at tho Paris Obser¬ 
vatory is given as a fine example. The use of teloscopea has also 
been greatly simplified, and the awkward apparatus for moving 
them dispensed with. A single turn of a screw is now enough 
to adjunt them. Tho introduction and various improvements of 
the spectroscope have also opened tho way for important dis¬ 
coveries in chemistry and solar physics; and Mr. Spottiswoode, 
in noticing tho use of this process not only for the detection of 
metals by their bright lines, and of other substances by their 
absorption bauds, but, as suggested by Mr. Lockyer, for quanti¬ 
tative analysis by measurement of the lengths of the bright , lines 
in the spectra of the vapours of metals under combustion, justly 
remarks that its application to practical purposes is doubtlesB still 
iu its infancy. 

Again, iu tho coso of tho biological sciences, as Professor 
Iluxley points out, the very conception of many of the problems 
to bo investigated was impossible until the physical and chemical 
sciences had reached a nigh degree of development, and were 
ready to furnish, not only the principles which ought to guide 
physiological experiments, hut the instruments with which such 
inquiries could do carried out lie also remarks that the im¬ 
provement of the compound microscope, in the early part of this 
century, by the discovery of methods of correcting spherical and 
chromatic aberration, and of illuminating objects, has enabled 
anatomists “ to extend their investigations into minute 
structures to an unhoped-for degree, and to uso magni¬ 
fying powers of 2,000 to 3,000 diameters with as much con¬ 
fidence as was placod in those of a fourth that amount forty 
years ago.” And again, he says, “ Modern histology could 
hardly have existed in any shape without tho modern micro¬ 
scope, inasmuch as the meaning of many optical appearances of 
animal and vegetable structures becomes apparent only under the 
high magnifying powers and perfect definition of our present in¬ 
struments. But the precise and definable form which out notions 
of structure and development have been acquiring daring 
the last ten or fifteen years is mainly doe to the feet 
that the anatomist has been supplied by the chemist with 
compounds such as chromlo add, perosnuo add,’ merle / 
acid, and the like, by which soft organic bodies can be rendered^ 
hard enough to be cat into the thinnest slices without alteration 
of their essential form and arrangement, and by which different 
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element* of the tissues can be made to assume different colours and 
thus become readily distinguishable." And he point* to the 

nation of functional phenomena of all k&ds in the present 
Exhibition as a proof of the rapid progress of physiology 
since 1836. Another example of the value of improved 
apparatus is to be found in the case of engineering machinery. 
When a hundred years ego the idea of a steam-engine was at last 
talcing practical shape, the insufficiency of the machine tools for 
shaping iron was a great obstacle to the progress of invention. The 
piston in Newcomen's engine was made air-tight by a layer of 
water on the top of it, and in Watt's first engine, which had a 
cylinder of only 18 inches iu diameter, it was at one time feared it 
would break down from the difficulty of fitting the piston closely 
to the cylinder. These difficulties have now, however, been 
gradually overcome; and among Sir J. Whitworth's contributions 
to the present Exhibition may be seen a surface-plate which is the 
nearest approximation yet attained to an Absolute plane surface. 
Sir Joaoph has also, on the principle of employing the sense of 
touch instead of Bight, produced a machine by which the accuracy 
of any measurement can be tested to the millionth part of an inch; 
and he has exhibited in the Conference Room the actual gauging 
of a pencil to within tho twenty-thousandth of an inch. It 
must not he supposed that this minuteness is an idle pedantry. 
The value of a machine in a great degree depend* on truth of 
surface, and it is also a great advantage to have the corresponding 
pieces of machinery interchangeable. What is called link-work 
-—a system by which tho friction of surfaces is groatly diminished— 
is also illustrated in this collection by tho inventions of Sylvester, 
Ketupe, and others, and excites much interest. It is impossible 
here to go through such an Exhibition in detail, and we can 
ouly say that it reflects much credit on those with whom it has 
originated, and that it is to be hoped that it may not be a mere 
passing show, but may develop into some permanent organization. 


COUNTRY COUSINS AT THIS ACADEMY. 

YTUTTEN threo wooks have passed from the day of opening, tfie 
Y ' visitor to the Academy who has armed himself at starting 
with 11 season ticket finds tho time arrive when he may look 
round. Day after day he lias walked through the gallery with 
rapt gaze. Men and women have been unrealities to him. ’Skirts 
have been trodden on, toes hdvo been tripped over, shoulders have 
been rubbed. So far tho wearers of long dresses are nothing but 
shadows; so far the possessor of tho corns is nothing but the 
utterer of a malediction. The broad-shouldered man is only an im¬ 
pediment to tho view of Mr. Millais's “ Over the Hills,"or Mr. Alma- 
Tadema's “ Bacchante." It is the pic tares that have been realities. 
They have had flesh and blood. Tney havo talked and laughed aud 
cried. But when threo weeks have elapsed the enthusiastic visitor 
finds that their aapoct has begun to charge. The flesh tint uppears 
to be in tho wrong place.’ It is wanting altogether, ns in 
“ Phryue"; it is superabundant, as in Mr. LinrioH’s landscapes. The 
smiles have become smirks, the tears do not trickle, the eyes are 
fixed. Our first gush of admiration is over; we have begun to 
criticize; wo see faults where before wo saw ouly beauties; amt 
at last we find it a relief to turn our backs upon tho wulls and 
gaze at the gazers; the people become realities again, and wo even 
remember to apologize lor a ruined dress or a broken sliin. Then 
it. is that the place of tho country cousin among the visitors is recog¬ 
nized, and pictures are to he found in the crowd to the full us amusing 
as any on the walls, with the further merit of being in admirably 
harmonious keeping. Country cousins do not differ inifcssentiuis 
from other folk. Mouths have they aud eyes, noses, and especially 
hats. But they come from the country; they come to the Academy 
because it is their duty to do so, and they never fora moment think 
of whether or not they enjoy looking at pictures. To look at 
pictures is the function of the visitor at the Academy. To this end 
does he exist. And ho looks at all, going regularly through the 
Catalogue, and never for a moment pausing to think if one picture 
pleases him and another displeases; or to choose what I10 will look 
at longest, and what he will pass by. To him there is no special 
failure in Mr. Cope or Mr. Hart, no special success in Mr. Perugini 
or Mr. Poynter. He goes to the Academy os part of a predestined 

E rogrammo of things to be done, and he docs the Academy as 
e does St, Paul's, and the Tower, with the utmost gravity 
and a conscience void of either undue interest or undue doubt. 
For Augustus the pictures may havo one kind of lesson, for Aral>clla 
another. His eye kindles at a farming scene, hers at a flower 
piece. He is charmed to see the Duke at the head of his hunt, by 
Grant; she. to study the Duchess's back-hair, by MillaiB. She 
dwells fondly over domestic scenes, fashionable portraits, and 
babies. He loves the moorside and the kennel, and studies from 
the node. And as it is with Augustus and Arabella, so it is too 
with Mrs. Brown and Mr. Jones. Piety, not painting, attracts the 
lady. She began the day with a May meeting at Exeter Hall. 
There is the young clergyman in the soft hat who sat next her. 
She comes to the Academy as part of the sacred ceremony of the 
morning. The two places have always been connected in her mind, 
end when the Academy was in Trafalgar Square their connexion 
„ »•*»** » ”»»<*«• hall aglow at Mr. Goodall, thinks Mr. 
fcHsrbait 1 * too high, lorat tha aamel bwsanM her undo Want to tlui 
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* Unnstum end »?• Jciopnee " AuV ' Mur. Jones, on the other 


hand, who has a villa near Rath, and who began life ss a fenner, 
loves nature. Girls with pigeons, husbandmen with ftodbis, the 
long-drawn furrow, the cow and calf, the frozen sheep-^au fnftae 
appeal at once to his taste, his experience, and bis imagination, so 
he very soon feels quite at home. 

Two branches of art are, however, as a sealed book to the country 
visitor. He cares little for architecture, and less fbr sculpture. 
Indeed, for the most part, he avoids the sculpture on high 
moral grounds. The curate, it is true, looks carefully through 
the drawings of restored churches; out the layman, though 
under certain circumstances he utilizes the sculpture-rooms, 
uses them as though they were not. The shadow of the great 
Duke serves by its height to cloak many a quiet flirtation. The 
bench by the wall is convenient for lovers. They sit all along it hi 
couples, more or less united according to the exigencies of the 
space and tho warmth of growing affection. There, when the first 
fatigues of the great galleries prescribe rest, do Daphnis and Ohio© 
resort to linger with clasped hands in pleasant silenos; or, gazing 
with indifferent eye on the throng ever surging past, betray the 
fervour of acknowledged passion or the incipient evidences of 
dawning love. There Amaryllis sports in tho shade, with demure 
looks and downcast eyes; there Damon, amid the hum of other 
voices, woos the coy, reluctant nymph. For quiet flirtations no other 
place is so secure, no sylvan bower more sacred. And it must be 
allowed that the refuge it offers is fully appreciated, and that 
neither crowd nor bustle is able to interrupt the tale of hope or 
hush tho frequent sigh. But to others no such sweet moments are 
vouchsafed. The country parson toils through the Catalogue, 
looking sympathetically at tho burial scenes, the marriage proces¬ 
sions, the christening ceremonies, with thoughts perhaps of his 
distant parish and tho surplice fees. lie takes suggestions fbr 
next Sunday s sermon from Mr. Long or Mr. Bateman: while his 
wife is critical over the knitting school of Mr. Orowe, and 
would speedily provide the 11 Widower ” of Mr. Fildes with a 
nurse for his neglected children. The doctor wonders what 
Mr. Mark's u Apothecary ” will do with his dried fish-skins and 
tho hanging crocodile, while the young lady from Girton spells 
hopelessly with frautic shots at the name of Mr. Leighton's 
“ Dapkuepkoria.” Some wish the Cardinal could turn his stony 
eyes upon the sportive couple beside him, compare the Arctic hears 
to u well-iced wadding-cake, or think that Zenobia with Palmyra 
on her breast is like Queen Mary with Calais engraved on her 
heart. To such irreverent people nothing is too sacred for a joke. 
They wonder if the ships in Mr. Wyllie’s “ A. B.” are seeking the 
Boojuni, and if Mr. Hardys hippopotamuses are inquiring tenderly 
alt or the poor feet of Noah. When they read the number of Mr. 
Sidloy'a naughty little girl throwing snowballs, they think the 
banging committee put u 555 ” to it as another way of saying 
“ F10! tic I tie!’’ and count it nothing strange that Lear should 
disinherit so ill favoured a Cordelia. But to most of the country 
visitors the Academy is the scene of a high and sacred solemnity. 
They take in the pictures and the people as parts of a memorable 
historical drama iu which they are privileged to take part. 
They gazo with awe at the portrait of some great personage upon 
tho walls, aud stop backward in astonishment if perchance tney 
recoguize the snnio features among the throng of sightseers 
around them. The regular Londoner is so wcu accustomed to 
see remarkable poople in streets and assemblies that ho scarcely 
looks at them as they pass him in the Academy. He is occupied 
with thoughts of his own dress or with seeking for a pretty 
lace among the ladies. But to the country visitor such 
thoughts savour -of frivolity. A shilling has been paid for 
admission and another for a Catalogue, and the value must 
be taken out of them to the uttermost farthing, and he 
them iu the lump, pictures and statues as well os Royal Dukes and 
pretty faces, in many a country parsonage the results of a day or 
two iu town must form the subject of evening conversation for 
months to come, and for the present nothing is more important 
than to hear the prico Mr. Millais has received for a portrait, or to 
listen with retentive car to the remarks of some audacious critic. 

The country cousin appears, however, to tho greatest advantage 
wkeu contrasted with the knowing gentleman about town who 
shows him or her through the Academy. The simple and con¬ 
fiding faith, tho touching belief in tho absolute veracity of all he 
tells them, Added to the open and evident admiration of his hat 
and gloves, his accent, manners, and boots, are all delightful to 
behold. He does not spend his pntronage on them unices, if they 
are ladies, they are young and pretty, and, if they are of the other 
sex, rich and of county rank at least. The young ladies are parti¬ 
cularly grateful to his feelings in their estimate of his talents and 
information. He tells them the exact circumstances under which 
every picture has been painted. lie knows the name of the 
sitter for every head, aud is familiar with all the models. Ho has 
original anecdotes from all the studios—anecdotes, indeed, whoso 
chief fault is their very originality, Dick Palette, for in¬ 
stance, fell so much in lovo with Miss Oriana Brown while 
she sat to him as Dejanira, that oft findi ng hie picture was h ung 
and on the line, ho made her straightway an offer of hi* hand ana 
heart. This devotion does not, however, commend itself to our 
town cousin's views of the fitness of things. Much (more ap¬ 
provingly he details the feat of Draco Smith, whose fifty novel 
came out on varnishing day, and whose picture and book recipro¬ 
cally advertise each other. He knows the name of the 'Ritualist 
clergyman who figures as first angel in Perugino Green's picture 
of/‘ Jacob's Ladder/ He has ofon had a frieidty round wfthtSe 
prizefighter who lay as Holofarnc* in one painting, and sat fev 
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Edward Til. in another. lie has danced at a ball with Lady 
(Doriana, whnf*e portrait is in tile great room, and thinks it a poor 
liltriice*. 11 b hay a Scandalous story about Miue. Pttitdoma, 
whoa* bust is oit tho sliolf in the round room. He looks particu¬ 
larly mysterious as be tells of pictures not sent in. of pictures stmt 
in aud hot hung, of pictures Bent in and hung, but skied. One 
art ist has purposely delayed to finish his great historical work that 
ho might havo an excuse for exhibiting it alone. Another 
lias committed suicide with a toasting-fork, becauso no room 
was found for his panoramic landscape. A third is skied 
because he had boasted in the hearing of an Academician 
that the colour in his work would kill everything near if. All 
the-e tales of wonder, imagination, and humour does hn retail 
at liberty, lie knows the fair cousin has never before heard 
that old, stall? aumlole about Byron, or that excellent joke of 
Theodore TJook’s. lie is wife and happy, his tongue is loosened, 
find his ideas and invention How. An, if he could but talk so 
brilliantly at Lady L. S. Dee’s dinners, or when lie goes for a 
midnight smoko at Stodge's studio with fifty of Stodge's witty 
friends! But he cannot: old jokes will not go down iliort*. Thu 
fun, if he bus tiuy at command, must ho his own. IIow sweet, 
then, to him the incense of unaccustomed adulation, tho laughter 
and the blushes of tho country cousins. Xo wonder he should be 
able to enjoy tho society of people who know nobody, who have j 
never been presented at Uourt, who can give him no little dinners, 
nor bow to him from coroneted carriages in tho Park. On the 
whole, the strangers Jiavo no reason 10 complain. Thev probably 
go away with a more adequate idea, of un Academy Eriribhum 
than if they had gone through the paintings only, and nevor had 
the poet Blade, or tho novelist White, or the Secretary at Peace, 
or tho Countess of Purlpoudre pointed out to them. 


AWiLLY TKANSW ALLtANA. 


riTHE last Teutonic settlement, in Britain often without 

X notice'. Tho Englishvy of Pembrokeshire, “ frit tie England 
beyond Walt's,” can hardly bo ?huI to be an unknown hind while j 
it contains the well-known watering-place of TVul>\. But. we 1 
may guess that a good many visitor* to Tcnhy como nwuv with 
vtiry thin l not ions of the lOiiiarkab.V ethnologic tl phenomena of 
the*laud which they have, been visiting. To nuny It h doubtless 
enough that they are in Wales; i.ne part of \Y is the Mini: ns 
another. And certainly the an’, horiiies of Ten hi have done their 
best to lead their visitors astray. On tho c.iMle-hill of Tenby is 
a statue «>i* Prince Albert, with n bilingtnl legend in English and 
"Welsh, in which the Prince has borrowed the epithet of Die great, 
British lawgiver, and appeals us “ Albert Dda.*’ Moreover there 
is a display ol* heraldry, and a legend—in tho British tongue only — 
about the Bed Dragon of the Cymry. Now there is exactly as much 
reason for setting up a Welsh inscription at Tenby ns there is 
for setting one up, at. York or C’liulerburj'. The \VoLli tongue 
was doubtless once spoken in all thren places, and all tlim? 
places an; called by modification** of Welsh names. For TcJibv 
must Uot be mistakeu for u JKisii-‘li by; Dio name is British, the 
£;imo as tho Denbigh of North Wales. It i* po.-able tLat tho Injch 
may have been changed into tho likened of Danish by by 
tho tiisno kind of process by which Jt-rimlom becomes Hivrn- 
solyma; but that is tho outside of the connexion, if there bo 
any. In this purely English town in a purely English district, 
one looks op at the Hfr.iiujo beast and tho strange tongue 
with ft feeling that I ho Lion of Justice, has in some measure 
laboured in vam. King Horny the First took wmn; pains to plant 
good seed in bis field; whence then these taros of I«ud J Jr.fgous, 
and of legends in a tongue not nuderstandod of tho people of Tenby 
mid of all Nuith Pembrokeshire? Laying parables aside, we are 
at Tenby and tho coasts thereof iu a district of the highest, historic 
interest. We aTe wit bin tho bounds of the last Teutonic, settle¬ 
ment in Britain, as h Kent, on the opposite side of the Hand, wo 
are within the bomtos of the first. Henry wrought the last act ol* 
tho drama which was MKgnn by I longest. We are hero in the 
JEugiiahry, iu Little England beyond Wales. Wc? am in u dial net 
where lnugUHgo universally, where local uomeuduturu generally, 
is as Teutonic as it is in Norfolk. To its inhabitants “ Albert 
the Good ” muy give an idea; but “ Albert Dda *’ ia quite thrown 
away upon thorn. The I tod Dragon of tho Cymry was to their fore¬ 
fathers ohly os the Spark or the Jubbcrwock, a noisome beast to 
be hunted down without mercy. The at range fancy of Englishmen 
for turning their backs on themselves, lor wiping out their own 
history to make room for the legends of somebody else, surely 
never took a stranger shape than in an outbreak of Wdsn 
nationality at Tenby. 

There is no doubt, from the direct witness of William of 
Malmesbury and other contempomiy writers, that Henry the First, 
among bin measures to keep tne Welsh iu order, planted a colony 
of Flemings in Dyfcd, the modern Pembrokeshire. In the district 
allotted to them, the southern part of the county, they must have 
done their work thoroughly. t The Briton has left but few traces. 
The one speech of the district is English, and most of tho places 
have received fresh names. Most of them are colled after in¬ 
dividual act tiers—Johnston, WilliaruKtoa: Harolds ton, HoTbrandfi- 
eton, names which exactly answer to the Danish names in Linoolu- 
*re, save that they end in English ton instead of Banish 
Bare and them m piece keeps a Welsh name, specially 
% and T«bby, just like London, Gloucester, 


and Winchester in other parts of the inland. This Ftaritofeesttfe- 
ment ip Pembrokeshire is an undoubted fact? the alleged Ftoraieh: 
settlement in Gower is less certain. It rests on no anflh direct 
historical evidence as the Pembrokeshire settlement? bat it ia 
a highly probable inference from the recurrence of thesame pheno¬ 
mena of language and nomenclature in both districts. We kaow>, 
that there was such a settlement in Southern PembfokeshLru; we 
infer that there was another settlement of the same kind iu the 
peninsula of Western Glamorgan, end in (he smaller district of 
Lhmtwit Major in the Bams shire. But the F&mbrokwhire settle* 
ment is always expressly described os a colony of Flemmgs. It. in 
recorded both by the I'lnglish and by the Welsh writers ; but the 
fart that the colony, which was originally Flemish, now speaks 
English hns given 'rise to a good deal of puzzledom, and to the* 
talking of no small amount of nonsense. Any one who know* 
the district and its local aetiquuriei will have heard the question 
raised over and over again, in local books, too, we constantly see. 
mention of “ Flemish houses,” “ Flemish architecture,” “ Flemish 
chimneys/’ ami even n “ Flemish court of justice,” as if 
the Fleming* bad brought over some special style of art 
wirli thorn from their own country. We have even Been rii 
elaborate comparison, which was meant to prove something, 
between the “ Flemish houses” iu Pembrokeshire imd a house in 
some other part of England—in Cumberland, if we rightly re¬ 
member—belonging to a family named Fleming. It would ‘have 
been tusy to improve upon this last notion; for, in some ven» 
sions of the story, the Flemings whom Henry settled in Fem- 
brok«*shire are said to have been before that Bottled in th« North 
of England. But tho so-called Flemish houses are in bo way dis- 
linetivoly Flemish, and they were built ages after the sottlemeui- 
of tho Flemings. They are simply good, solid, stone-built houses, 
with pointed doorways and round chimneys. They show the 
general prosperity of the district at a time when so many stone 
houses could be built; and they also show in slight military 
touches that the days of warfare, or at all events the tra¬ 
ditions of tho days of warfare, had not wholly passed by when they 
wove built. On the other hand, it marks an old-fashioned district 
where there has been comparatively little change, that go many of 
them should have lived on to our own day. llut there is nothing 
special nr mysterious about them, nothing on which to found any 
ethnological theory. To call them Flemish houses, attaching any 
dirtrinct meaning to t lie word Flemish, i» as much to tho purpose 
iv. it. would bo to talk of a Wcst-Saxon style iu tho stone houses 
of Somerset, or of a Middlo-Anglian style in tho stouc houses of 
Y< utlmmptonririro. 

Wo have brought in this last analogy of set purpose; for of 
course the great puzzle always is, how a. Flemish settlement came 
to speak English. People constantly ask how the Flemings came 
to change their language. The difficulty is hv no means a new 
one; it is ha old as Uandolf Higdon, who looked on Flemings m 
barbariiiuH, and s*i_\b that in his day they had left ofF their bar¬ 
barous tongue, and spoke good Saxon {** dimissa jam barbaric 
Saxouiee satis proloquuutui '"). And of tuo two Welsh chronicles 
known as tho llrut, the later, fuller, and less trustworthy one tells 
us how J - 


—among 1 
da.y 1 Ut*y 

Archaeological Association iu 1851 there was 11 vast deal of talk 
about the matter. It was clearly u standing local puzzle how 
Flemings could have como to speak English. What thoy were 
expected to speak, what the natural language of Flemings left 
to them selves was supposed to be, did not appear.. Perhaps ■ 
they wore expected, ns coming from the modern kingdom of 
J k-lgiinn,jahieh uses French on its coins, to speak French rather 
than EugUsJa. That nativo Britons should haye^ come to speak 
English was clearly thought a much slighter difficulty than that 
Flemings should have done so. It seemed like a paradox to many 
to bo told that the settlers in Pembrokeshire had never changed 
their language at all, and that they spoke English simply because 
they wore Flemings. To one who really lakes in the history and 
the relations of the Teutonic dialects of Britain there is no diffi¬ 
culty at nil in the matter. The Flemish tongue is one dialect of 
Low-Dutch; the English is another. Even now the nearness 
between modern Flemish and modem English must strike every 
one who thinks at all upon such matters, and the nearness in the 
twelfth century, before English had gone through those changes 
which ha\e parted it oft' from its fellows, must have been much 
closer still. The trim way of looking at the matter is, as we have 
already said, to look on the Flemish occupation of Pembrokeshire 
as simply tho last stage of the Teutonic settlements in Britain. First 
came the various settlements of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes; then 
after a while the Danes; then after a while the Flemings. And the 
Flemish settlement has more in common with the earliest settlement* 
of allnhan tho intermediate Banish settlement has. IW the Dane* 
settled at the expense of earlier Teutonic inhabltftnts, whi2e tfc* 
Flemings settled almost wholly at the expense of the Celts, just m 
the Angies and Saxons did ages before. Tnere have been later settle* 
ments in Britain, settlements from the same part of the, world 
which sent forth the Flemish settlement in Pembrokeshire. 'Into** 
course with the Netherlands, and the reception of refugees front 
the Netherlands, has given a certain tinge to EaM^Attgiia I& toons 
ways than one. But here was a settlement oitQswtfwr of die oil 

divided the land among tSmefoee^anit gue- ptyre#' ^ 

from their new, owners. * l&Q ceuree §SH dtoritoW 
Flemiah totriemeat to IPei^bktohire vMch ^ 
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ftonx those cf 4ke earliest Jkgl&k settlements in Britain. But the 
proas* .of settlement must have been very much the same; the 
only difference was that the Fleming* were not, like the first 
Angles and Saxons, mere heathen destroyers. But to the second 
4 etage of Anglian and Saxon conquest, the stage represented by 
Cenwealh. and Ine and other Christian conquerors, the settlement 
of the Flemings must have presented an exact parallel. 

We need hardly say, at this time of day , that the question 
about language—the supposed difficulty of Flemings bavin# come 
to EngUah—is purely imaginary. What else should they 
talk P The processes which created the standard English tongue, 
or rather which brought it to tbo front amid a crowd of local 
dialects, have affected the Teutonic speech of Pembrokeshire, as 
well as the Teutonic speech of other parts of the island. The 
Fleming of Pembrokeshire speaks English* for the same cause that 
the Bane of Lincolnshire speaks English. That is to ray, one 
form of standard English is common to all. How far all parts 
actually speak it is another matter. It is for some local philologer 
to find out whether there are any local peculiarities in the Nether- 
Dutch of Pembrokeshire, and whether they at all approach to any 
peculiarities iu the Nether-Dutch of Flanders. After such com¬ 
plete separation for so many ages, we should not expect to find 
any such special likeness between the two dialects. Still the 
point is quite worth lookiug into j uud, though the colony was 
certainly mainly Flemish, we need not suppose that every single 
man in it had come from Flanders. There may he truth in thu 
Welsh chronicler’s statement Unit King Henry "planted English¬ 
men among tko Flemings, though it is not likely that he 
did it for tho purpose of teaching the Flemings English. We 
may be sure that there were both French-speaking and 
more strictly English-speaking settlers among them. Normans, 
English, Flemings, when they got into Wales, largely forgot their 
difference#}, and formed one whole as against the Britons. Pem¬ 
broke Oostlo was a strictly Norman foundation, the work of Arnulf 
of Montgomery before the Flemish settlement began. And the 
foundation of the castle would naturally lead, ut Pembroke as at 
everywhere elso, to the settlement of both French-speaking and ! 
English-speaking burgesses around it. And there is every proba¬ 
bility that the Flemish settlement was a revival, or a conlmuatiou, 
or a strengthening, of on earlier Teutonic settlement from quite 
another quarter. Though Tenby is no .Scandinavian name, yet 
other names iu tho district arc. At the meeting of tho Cambrian 
Archroologicol Association lastly ear at Caermartheu, its president, 
the Bishop of .St. David’s, pointed out that the names Ilu&gard and 
Frey strop seemed to point, not only to Scandinavian occupation, but 
to Scandinavian occupation in hentbeu times. Whatever wo nmlw* 
of Haggard, it seems hardly possible that any place could have got 
the name of Frey strop—that is doubtless Freysthorp—if it had not 
been ibundodby people who still believed in Frey. If any Sea ruling i.:n 
settlements stayed on till the time of Henry the First, they vumld 
merge with the Flemings and the English into one Teutonic com¬ 
munity, just os tho Saxons at Bayeux .were merged with the 
Normans, hut helped to keep lkyeux Teutonic later than ether 
# parts of Normandy. Iu all thee** points of view, ethnological and 
linguistic, this little out-of-the-way comer of tho Teutonic world 
is of very high interest, and ita local history and peculiarities have 
never been more uglily worked out from a scientific point of view. 
It has points in common with another isolated Teutonic laud at 
the other end of Britain. Tim Scandinavian islands, Orkney and 
Shetland, speak English. Indeed we have seen documents in those 
islands drawn up in the Scottish form of English before they were 
mortgaged by Denmurk. Both cases teach the same lesson, how 
easily a standard form of any language assimilates all tho idnditd 
dialects of a country, but how little effect it has on dialects^fiiich are 
not kindred. English has not assimilated, though it has largely dis¬ 
placed, the Welsh and Gaelic tongues, with which it has no connexion 
beyond the remotest Aryan kindred. Bqt tlie tongues of the Dane 
end the Fleming, as well as those of the Anglo and the Saxon, 
have all been drawn together by the attraction of a single type of 
standard English. The actual local speech of different parts still 
remains very diHeront. But all understand the same standard 
tongue, and all read the same English Bible in which that standard 
tongue appears in its. best form. 


MARITAS OF COMMERCE. 


W E are afraid that tho gentlemen who live at home in esse, 
pawning occupations which are not absolutely d;«tasteful 
to them end Which bring thorn in a reasonable competency, ore 
seldom euffieiently thankful for their mercies. Nothing would be 
more favourable to the growth of a grateful contentment than 
oceMhmfdlyoontresting their good femme with some other lots 
taken ubnest at haphazard. To point apmcfcieal and valuable moral 
they need sot go to the lowestextremivy of the social scale—-to tho 
ooiaupsnts of et 11 rookeries,” and this inmates of prisons and 
poimtausea, mb» may have been the vktfensof mrcumstanccs over 
which Ibsyfcad They have only to feok at men who 

have been brought ap kpi a condition of fife rocjnfaSfar to their 
OW» ; >tt whose career* whether it hasbean more orlereproaperous, 
v_hos haipMDedtoiead them into oBt-of^he-waypSaoee of resutatt*. 
^TwenStemta tddtdxbavokitely wmrat^may 

serve ae ' what m mean. Ctoe is the 

arttonrholy essessttmtirm ntifra French wd <3«ima& Qmm^ rn 
9htoedfai ij a mob of fanatical Kahosnehms] the other the 


Circular addressed by Commodore Hewett to the European traders 
settled at Whydoh, intimating the prospect of hostilities with 
Dahomey, and recommending them to make their arrangements 
accordingly. W hother civilization advances or recedes, there must 
always be a broad and ill-defined debatable land dividing it from 
tho strongholds of barbarism or semi-bnrbnrism. Civilization has 
its outposts, picketed, rather than garrisoued, by men who have 
voluntarily ooudeimied themselves to the hardship* of exile, cither 
in tho way of duty, or of business, or of both, llabit reconciles 
one to much that might seem at first sight insupportable, and 
perhaps the tbick-skirmedness of certain temperaments is more 
serviceable still; yet, when all is said, a life that has come to be 
accepted us a mutter of course may well have its intervals of 
despondency and depression. There is of course much of tho world 
that is altogether tabooed to Christians. The most enterprising of 
European odventurers would shrink from trusting to tho protection 
of the Moorish Government by opening a depot for tkemleof 
Manchester cottons in the bazaars of some of the cities in the interior 
of the Emperor’s dominions. .Certain descriptions of cutlery are in 
extreme request turning tbo rough and ready Turkoman and Chinese 
Tartars, and yet. it would be considerably more than a man’s life 
whs worth to settle as tho agent of some pushing Sheffield house 
in the Khanates or ou the plateau of Central Asia; while tho 
rujuld that lead from tho ports of the Kod Sea to the spice grow# 
and coffee gardens of Arabia Felix would bo the shortest of 
cuts to tho gate of martyrdom, in whatever character you might 
choose to travel thorn, unions you knew how to disguisoyour nation¬ 
ality and faith. But, short of tho place* where the sojourn of a 
Christian would be pretty nearly tantamount to suicide, there 
are many where, on a nice calculation of chances, ho way docide 
that the game is worth its risks. In the fierce struggle of 
commercial competition tho boldest adventurers will push their 
way towards the front., nud that very ignorance of the temper of 
hall-savage populations which is at tne bottom of the worst 
dangers they have to guard against will tempt them ou with the 
expectation of belter bargain*. It ia all, os we have said, a matter 
of calculation how far it may be worth your while to go in 
order to distance competitors who would raise the market on 
jou, and to put yourself in direct relations with the savages 
whose inexperience ia to be traded on. Aud other considerations 
besides the risk of actual violence are to be taken into • account. 
It needs fully as much courage to face a pestilential climate 
as to nmintain an air of self-relying assurance among a fanatical 
pimple who are given to act on sanguinary impulses with small 
repaid to consequences. 

A life of this kind must be wearing at the best, whatever tho 
prutpect or even the certainty of gain, and probably tho prolonged 
endurance ol‘ it implies the cultivation of a certain constitutional 
recklessness. Wo can easily understand that elephant-hunters and 
ivory merchants in tropical Africa niny be so exhilarated by cease¬ 
less excitement as to lull in Io\o with their culling. While they 
are moving forward through perpetual change of scene, they come 
to tind a positive enjoyment in carrying their lives in their hands 
uud facing danger in its manifold forms. Setting a watch over their 
night cutup by way of precaution against an onslaught of skulking 
ravage* becomes to them as much a matter of course as making forced 
marches in search of wuier,or dodging the rush of a wounded elephant; 
and when they have come buck to the settlement laden with their 
hard-won spoils, their only idea is to make a lre&h start with the 
loa^t possible delay. But the dull monotony of an unwholesome 
existence, with death perpetually hovering about one’s doors, must 
be n very different thing. Take the case of a resident iu a city 
of bigoted Moslems. The unfortunate Consuls at Salonica might 
have been supposed to be comparatively sale and coinfoitaWe. 
Salomon is one of the chief cities of European Turkey, and hus long 
boasted a certain civilization. It possesaea a responsible governor 
with a regular military force, and contains a very large proportion 
of Christian inhabitants—which, by the way, in this particular in¬ 
stance, was the immediate cause of the deplorable tragedy. But 
there are many merchants and merchants' agents, and much nearer 
to England, too, who pass their lives without any of these securi¬ 
ties. As we imve said, there is no possibility of settling in tho 
inland towns of Morocco, aud the few casual travellers who venture 
into tho country go treading everywhere upon mined ground, in 
spite of Government protection ami military guards. But there are 
great temptations to speculators to try their luck in the trading 
towns oil tho western coast. The country is rich in a variety of 
productions, while tho glut of goods in the native markets 
keeps prices so low as to leave exporters a wide margin of profit* 
If a man with more enterprise than capital decides to take up 
his abode in one of these coast towns, the sole ussurauce he baa 
for the safety of his person and property is probably an occasio nal 
glimpse of the fine of his country flying from the roof of some natu¬ 
ralized vice-consul, who is an object of contempt aud hatred rathe? 
than of respect. As likely os not, indeed, the display of the party- 
coloured bunting may act ou the Moors like a red rag on a buU, espe¬ 
cially during tbs periodical religious festivals which set the people 
seething with excitement. When the European takes hfc walks 
abroad, he is the object of sullenjrianew w&ieh ate ttegwM of 
smouldering animosities, and his Frankish garb draws fbe atten¬ 
tion of objectionable boys, who are egged on and encouraged to 
insult him by their elders. In the frequent disputes which arise 
with his customers his sole recourse is to the native low courts, 
where the only chance of obtaining questionable justice is by 
a lavish expenditure af bribes. Nor is he exempted few* the 
arbitrary impositions of the agents of a needy Government. Hie 
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servant!}, who are generally Jews, are pretty sure to ho scoundrels, 
and are almost certainly spies. Thanks to the climate as well as to 
other circumstances, he has to resign himself to a good deal of dose' 
•ontinemont; and when he ventures beyond the gates for an evening 
ride in an uninteresting couutry whore sand-hills predominate, it 
is at his peril. The sword of Damocles is hung over his head, 
arid he lias the fooling that at any moment it may break the 
tlhusy thread that holds it. There is scarcely a man among his 
neighbours who does not regard him with loathing, and who does 
not believe that the shedding of his infidel blood would bo a sweet 
savour in tho nostrils of the Prophet. In ordinary times ho may 
be tolerably safe; for even in Morocco the unprovoked murder of 
an infidel may entail inconvenient penalties. But it takes very 
little to warm fanaticism up to blood-hoat, and a Moorish 
Mahometan under strong mental excitement is exceedingly apt to 
act upon impulse and cast all thought of consequences' to tho 
winds. Nor has the stranger the comfort of knowing that, in the 
event of tho place getting too hot for him, the means of a speedy 
retreat will be at his disposal. There are many chances against 
Christian vessels happening to be moored in those daugermut 
roadsteads, and a storm or a ground-swell may easily prevent the 
coasting steamers from touching on tho occasions of their periodical 
visits. 

As, however, there are few lots in life so had that they might 
not be worse, the gentlemen we have been compassionating may 
take comfort in their turn when they look southward to tho 
settlements among tho negroes on the coast on which they are 
vegetating. The seaports of Morocco are, no doubt, very like 
whited sepulchres; tlie climntc is sultry, and the people arc 
fanatical and unfriendly. But at any rate they compare advanta¬ 
geously in evory inspect with such heaven-forsaken trading ports 
us Whydab. Potentates like the King of Dahomov scarcely stand 
nn inch higher ill point of intelligence than the bulk of their bar¬ 
barian subjects. The negroes are as devoted to the worship of 
their fetisheB ns the Moors to t heir Prophet, and the “ customs ” 
which embody their conceptions of religion sue infinitely sangui¬ 
nary and demoralizing. Taught to hold their own lives cheap, 
thoy are unlikely to nave any great regard for the lives of the 
white strangers. One of the few arts in which thoy have attained 
some proficiency is that of poisoning ; and in that there are 
thriving practitioners of no mean skill. The agent* of the facto¬ 
ries necessarily employ native labour; and ns tho negro is always 
on the watch to shirk and to swindle, there aro constant 
difficulties between him and his master. Tim man who has 
been scolded or dismissed is pretty sure to be planning ven¬ 
geance, stimulated thereto by a reasonable certainty of being 
ablo to perpetrate any crime with impunity. And tho in¬ 
evitable dangers to life aro serious enough without having 
them aggravated by helpless exposure to assassination. One is 
quartered in a shade less lnctory, exposed to the intolerable glare of 
a tropical sun. Probably tho only vegetation in the vicinity is in 
the dense mangrove swamps on tho shores of tho tidal estuary, 
and theso are rotting niul steaming under the fierce sun rays. 
When one might hope for a fresh breeze from the sea of an 
evening, it comes blowing over festering leaves and stretches of 
fetid mud. This is followed towards morning by a thick grey fog 
Tolling up along the coursoof tho river, and if the windows are loft 
open for a breath of air, the air that enters has the seeds of 
death in it. Under such circumstances, the various hideous 
forms of reptile aud insect life aro trilling nuisances scarcely 
worth mcntiouiug, though there are snakes in the rifts of the 
walls, centipedes and venomous spiders in the cracks of tho ceil¬ 
ings, swarms of poisonous dies and mosquitoes, aud tho certainty 
of occasional invasion by legions of ravenous white ants, ft is 
well if men so situated do not seek consolation in drinking; yet 
strict sobriety is a matter of life and death. And moBt of those 
who have resigned themselves to this Bort of exile cannot oven 
count on the contingency of finding a short cut to fortune. They 
are mere stipendiaries with very moderate appointments, and their 
horizon is bounded, if they are given to meditation, by the crowded 
mounds in the neighbouring graveyard. Tims commerce has its 
martyrs os well is religion, with the difference that their martyr¬ 
dom is a lifelong affair, while its end is frequently the most dismal 
part of it. .< 

£==rrrr==u;“.r===5: 

TRIAL B¥* waft spa I’KU 

A CONSIDERABLE amount of space has been occupied in the 
moming papers of this week by a case of mysterious poisoning 
at Balham, and there appears to be no doubt that the Coroner's 
inquest on the case was conducted in a careless and superficial 
manner. This, indeed, is proved by the statement of tho TTomo 
Secretary, that neither the servants nor the four medical officers j 
who had attended the deceased were called to give evidence, 
that the depositions were not lead over And signed in the usual 
way, and that he was entirely dissatisfied with the Coroner’s 
conduct, and had ordered a special inquiry on the subject. An 
inoompeter.t coroner is unfortunately by no means a rarity. In 
the inquiries into the Mistletoe (usaster one coroner was so 
connrinits of his own weakness that he whs afraid to sum up the 
depositions, and the other accepted without remonstrance a verdict 
of which one part was in flat contradiction to the other. It might 
sihnbst be thought that these is no class of judicial functionaries 
so destitute Of discretion as coroners. There seems to be at least 
4 i considerable section of them who divide their time between 


holding inquests when there it no necessity for them, and muddling 
inquiries which are of importance. It would be well, therefore, 
if tho Home Secretary could he persuaded to see the necessity 
of a general revision of this preliminary branch of justice. Con¬ 
sidering the sort of people who are usually candidates for 
coronerships and the wanner in which thoy are elected, as well as 1 
tho absence of close supervision.over tboir conduct, it is not perhaps 
surprising that the old reputation of the “ crownor’s quest "should 
still cling to them, and that the method in which their inquiries aro 
usually conducted should be anything but satisfactory.. As a rule, 
the use of a coroner’s inquest is superseded by the activity of the 
police; but the general principle of a special investigation by a 
jury in cases of mysterious death is a good one, and ought to 
maintained. It is probable, however, that, as at present managed/ 
inquests tend rather to confuse and obstruct the course of jus¬ 
tice than to serve as an assistance to it. It is not very, diffi¬ 
cult for persons who have an interest in a case to get up evidence 
which imposes on an ignorant jury presided over by an incompe¬ 
tent judge, or to procure what is called an “open" or mean¬ 
ingless verdict; and when a coroner's jury has given its decision 
it is usually final. However, admitting all tuat can be said 
against this form of tribunal, we must say we should be Borry to 
at*e it superseded by another form of judicial inquiry which appears 
to be coining into fashion—we mean trial by the newspapers. The 
liberties in which a certain class of journals indulge with regard to 
criminal proceedings have lately assumed a more audaciouscharocter. 

In civil cases they lire perhaps deterred by the fear of aotions for 
libel j but, in criminal cases they apparently take it for granted 
that there will be no question of damages, and that they can say 
what they like. It is obvious that any interference from tho 
outside with a case which is receiving, or is to receive, the con¬ 
sideration of a competent court of law is a breach of those con¬ 
ditions of order and reticence which are essential to tho existence, 
or at least to tho proper administration, of such a tribunal. When 
a case goes before a court it passes beyond the range of loose 
public discussion. This is a very simple rule, and it cannot 
be denied that, on tho whole, the press lias been scrupulous 
in obeying it. Of Lite, however, there have been various 
symptoms of a disposition on the part of some reckless traders in 
scnsationalibni to break tho bounds, and to take into their own 
hands tho investigation ol‘ cases of crime which attract much at¬ 
tention. In the VVainwright case more than one daily journal 
thought it nccosaary to employ detectives of its own, and to 

? ublish tho results of their researches or imaginative speculations. 

n the horrible case of the murder of a little girl at Bolton the 
same thing was repented; and now wo have another illustration of 
the name tendency in connexion with tho uiyBlerious death at 
Bnlliam. 

During the last fortnight there have been various references to 
this case in the newspapers, and so far as these had to do with 
pointing out that the Coroner’s inquiry was inadoquato and per¬ 
functory, and urging that a supplementary inquiry should take 
place, they were reasonable enough. Tho inquest was held in a 
private house, almost secretly, and tho evidence at hand was not 
thoroughly exhausted. It is possible that the whole affair might 
have escaped public notice if it had not been for influences of some 
kind t>r another which have stirred tho matter. It does not appear 
whether any reporter was present at the inquest, but no report of 
tfie proceedings was published till some days afterwards, And this 
consisted mainly of the written depositions. If the newspapers 
had stopped here, they would only have been doing their duty. 

It is very important to tho public *th«J> there should be no risk of 
such inquiries being hushed up, and it is the business of the 
pross ta^pratch what goes on. Not content, however, with the 
ordinary' way of dealing with such things, the Daily Telegraph has 
instituted what may be regarded as a court of its own. It has 
opened its columns to the gossipmongers, and has published amass 
of rumours and conjectures which lias reached it in this way. 
Among others, a person calling himsolf “ A Barrister” has appeared 
before this singular court, and it certainly cannot be said that, in 
the present slate of legal education, vulgar stupidity and ignorance 
of law are conclusive grounds for denying the genuineness of the 
professional title which he assumes. He begins by saying that he 
Las read with great interest the various communications in the Daily 
Telegraphy and thinks that “ some of them let a certain amount of 
light„upon tho circumstances of the cose”; and that “ when they are 
connected with sudU punitive evidence as has already been made 
public,” it scorns to him that “the whole matter lieswfthtnA 
comparatively limited compass.” He then lays down what he 
calls the well-understood rule, that in all investigations “we 
should move from what we know to what we do not 
know.” Our own impression is that this is a. very dangerous 
rule, at least in the sense in which, the “ Barrister” applies 
it, end that it is safer to stop at what yon know, and let 
what you do not know alone. He assumes as a beginning— 
what indeed seems to be a fact—that the death in question was 
caused by poison. He then discusses the hypothesis of suicide, 
calling himself as a witness to prove the cheerfulness jpt •£ content¬ 
ment of the person supposed to have committed this act. He 
admits, however, that there ore some points as to which it would be 
well to have some information, and urges 8ijr W. Qiril “ to dear up 
what actually occurred," Nevertheless, he does not think it worth,* 
while to waft for this elucidation, and in the very next' sentence^ 
dogmatically pronounces that suicide is out. of the question* ns 
possibility of accident is neat set aside on thegtogtya thfcfc* a logo 
dose of tartar turtle Is ; nofe tho kind of-^iif^thaii' 
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about at random in au orderly and well-regulated house," and that 
it would be “ a tery unuiual mischance "if an antimony hair-dye 
should find its way into wine or aoup. Therefore, he holds, the idea 
of accident is " absurd, on the face of it" lie then coolly proceeds 
to the final alternative — u We are consequently reduced to the ter¬ 
rible conclusion that" the deceased u was murdered ”; and not only 
this, hut that “ the poison was taken by him during the course of 
his dinner,” and in fact that it was in bis wine. Other persons 
partook of the dishes at dinner, and were not ill. Therefore the j 
•* Barrister * concludes that the mischief must have been in the 
burgundy which the deceased drank at table. This bottle of wine 
.was not produced at the inquest, and there is as yet no evidence what¬ 
ever as to.its contents. But the 4 ‘Barrister/’with true judicial acumen, 
u takes it for granted." “ I arrive at this conclusion/’ he says, 

14 by what logicians call the 4 method of residues ’; it must have 
been in the burgundy, because it could not possibly have been in 
anything else." The fact is that there is really no evidence, one way 
or the other, on this part of the Biibject, not oven the negative 
evidence that the poison could not possibly have been any¬ 
where except in the bottle. Yet the “ Barrister ” in his confusion 
of mind says be will confine himself to “ absolute and ascertained 
facts.” 

The Daily Telegraph has ulso printed a good deal of other corre¬ 
spondence on this exciting mystery, and no doubt there is an 
abundant stock of this sort of worthless gossip ready to be poured into 
any utensil that is provided for it. The question is, whether this 
sort of interference with the preliminary proceedings in what may 
turn out to be a criminal cose is justifiable j and there can 
be no difficulty in giving an answer. It is very easy for a “ Bar¬ 
rister " to conduct a case by ovidence invented or coloured by him¬ 
self, when free from the check of cross-examination ; and if this 
doss of practitioners are to find a forum in the newspapers, they 
will probably not want clients. In the present instance it may bo 
said that the object is, not to assist a guilty person to escape, but 
rather to bring some person who is supposed to be guilty to justice. 
But iu many cases the effect of newspaper interference m this way 
would be to obscure and bewilder public opinion on the subject, 
with a view to the offender’s escape, and persons in that position 
would soon discover the use which might bo made uf such a 
system. In any case tho discussion of such matters in the press 
must nocossaruy be injurious in confusing the public as to 
rules of evidence and mixing up facts and fiction in 
an inextricable tangle. Th$ newspapers have a right to report 
evidence publicly given, and, when the inquiry is over, to comment 
on it if they choose. But it is certainly not their place to open 
their columns to all tho loose, unauthenticated and miauthonticable 
gossip that may be sent to them oil such a subject. It is to be 
regretted that the reapoct of journalists for the character of their 

S rofession is not enough to irnposo the necessary restraint; but if 
io scandal continues, something will have to be done. 


DISCIPLINE IN MERCHANT SHIPS. 

A DEPUTATION of shipowners and others has urged upon 
the Prime Minister the importance of maintaining discipline 
in merchant ships, and Mr. Disraeli lma been advised to answer 
that the existing law is adequate) for this purpose. It may easily be 
shown, by reference to authority, that tho law has always allowed 
largo powers of repression and punishment to the captains of trading 
ships, theso captains being at the same time liable both civilly and 
criminally for abuse of the powers thus entrusted to them. In a 
case that occurred nearly fifty years ago, a sailor brought an 
action against his captain for assaulting and belting biui 
and putting him in irons: and it was conceded in argument 
by tho plamtifTs counsel that, when a ship is on the high boos, 
where it is impossible to procure assistance, a captain may 
inflict corporal chastisement on his crew; but it was contended that 
the rule was different when, as in that caBe, tho ship was at 
anchor with other British ships within hail. A point of pleading 
arose in that case, in reference to which the plaintiffs counsol 
argued that, “ if, under the circumstances, the defendant was not 
justified in flogging the plaintiff, the proceeding was void in toto /’ 
which perhaps would he small consolation to his cliont. As may 
be read in an Oxford translation of Aristotle’s Ethks, 

Of thin alone is Deity bereft. 

To make undone whatever has been done ; 

and neither Gods nor IkuronB of the Exchequer can unflog a man. 
But it may perhaps comfort Mr. P. A. Taylor to know that, if a 
sailor be flogged illegally, “ the proceeding is void in toto.'' 
In the case to which we have referred, Lord Lyndhurst, 
who then presided in the Exchequer, laid down the 
law clearly and sufficiently in support of discipline. The 
ship was at anchor off Macao, and the captain was on shore. 
In nia absence an inquiry was held by the officers into the conduct 
of a sailor named Oronan, and they determined that he had been 
guilty of disobedience to orders, and Bent for the captain, who, 
coming on board three days afterwards, ordered Cronan to be 
flogged. The plaintiff Lamb, being probably what is called a sea 
lawyer, demanded by what authority the captain ordered Cronan 
to flogged. And be and others riotously and mutinously resisted 
* the execution of t^e captain's orders to nog Cronan. The other 
ahipe, on signals being made to them, sent boat? with armed men. 
who quelled the disturbance, and Lamb was immediately flogged 
by the captain’s order, and afterwards imprisoned and kept in irons. 


Tho jury haring found their verdict for the defendant, it was sus¬ 
tained by the Court. It was clear, said Lord Lyndhurst, 
that Cronan misconducted himself, and “for the purpose of 
enforcing obedience in tho ship’s crew, the captain baa authority to 
order any of tho crow who misconduct themselves to be moderately 
and properly corrected.” Then, as to the conduct of Lamb, he 
appeared to nave been tho leader of the persons who opposed tlio in¬ 
fliction of uunislunent on Cronan, and whose behaviour was 
extremely objectionable and mutinous. Under such circumstances 
the captain was justified in directing punishment to be inflicted on 
Lamb. 

Tho law may be further illustrated by reference to a criminal 
case which occurred about seven years later, and which was cited 
in the opinion read by Mr. Disraeli to the deputation. It was 
laid down in that caso that persons on board ship are necessarily 
subject to something like despotic government, and it is therefore 
extremely important that the law should regulato the conduct of 
those who exercise dominion over them. The captain and mato of 
a ship were indicted for manslaughter of a sailor who was really in 
ill health, and they pleaded guilty, but represented themselves to 
have believed the man to bo a skulkor. The Court said that the 
question was whether the phenomena of diseaso were such as would 
excite tho attention of reasonable and humane men. “ This/’ said 
Baron Alderson, "is a very aggravated case." The only 
circumstance stated in tho defendants’ favour was that the 
deceased was Bent on board by a surgeon as tit for work, 
and this was not provod. They ought to have known that tho 
man was in such a condition that he was likely to die, and there¬ 
fore tho Court would imprison them for a very long period. In 
sevoral recent cases of Bhipwrcck we have heard of great disorders 
and crowding into boats among both passengers and crew, and of 
the captain threatening to shoot those who resisted his authority. 
If the captain had shot even a passenger under such circumstances, 
the law would probably justify his act, but only on Hill inquiry 
and consideration of the facts. It might well be in such a caso 
that destroying one life might save many. Within the last ten 
years a case occurred in which the authority of the captain over 
passengers m woll as crow was recognized. But, said tho Judge, 
this authority is baaod on nocessity, and is limited to tho preserva¬ 
tion of necessary discipline and the safety of the ship. The captain 
is not bound to wait for actual mutiny, and be might arrest 
any movement towards it on the part of passengers or crew. But 
there must bo soroo act calculated, in the judgment of a reason¬ 
able man, to interfere with the safety of tho ship or the due 
prosecution of tho voyage. “ The necessity for exercising a duo 
control over the exercise of this arbitrary authority was all the 
greater because it was exercised on the nigh seas, perhaps thou¬ 
sands of railos from land, without any opportunity, until weeks or 
months afterwards, of appealing to the law for redress in case tlio 
authority was abused.” The late Baron Channel], who thus 
charged tho jury, asked them to consider whether, in sober serious¬ 
ness, it was really necessary for the safety of the'ship or the due 
prosecution of the voyage that tho plaintiff should have been 
seized and imprisoned. They would bear in mind that the ship 
was of considerable size, and must have had a numerous crew, and 
could they say that the plaintiff's conduct, whatever ic was, 
rendered such measures necessary for the safety or due management 
of the ship ? Thoy must consider whether there had boon any 
necessity for the exercise of authority, aud even if there had been 
such necessity, whether there had been excess beyond what was 
necessary ? The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff with 25J. 
damages ; so that out of throe casus which have been mentioned, 
redress was given in u criminal Court iu one, and in a civil Court 
in auother, while in tho third tho captain's necessary exercise of 
Authority was justified. The result of all this seems to be, that 
the existing law is reasonably sufficient; but, like other laws, it is 
liable to defective execution through mistakes of judges. The 
Attorney-General, being questioned in the House of Commons iu 
reference to the case of the captain of the Locksley Hall , answered 
in conformity with these authorities. He said that the legality or 
illegality of a captain's conduct depends upon the special circum¬ 
stances which existed at the time when he committed the alleged 
wrong, and it is frequently necessary for him to oxereiso his power 
with considerable severity. 

Whother or not it bo expedient to man British ships with 
Greeks or Maltese, as a matter of fact many ships aro se manned, 
and in dealing with a motley crew a captain's authority ought to 
be considerable. This is dearly shown by the recent cuse of the 
Caswell, whose captain would ha\o been justified in taking prompt 
and severe measures to quell the mutiny in which he and his 
officers perished. This ship had originally an English crow, but at 
Buenos Ayres all except the two mates, the steward, tho 
carpenter, and two apprentices were discharged; and three 
I Greeks, two Maltese, a Scotchman, and au Englishman wore 
! shipped in place of those who left. The ship proceeded to 
Valparaiso in ballast, and some dispute, occurring about 

E * dons, one of tho Greeks was heard to say that, if the captain 
a baud against the crew, “ they would see the deck running 
in blood.” Nothing else exceptional occurred uufcl after the 
vessel left Antifogasta with nitre for Queenstown ana Falmouth. 
On Now Year’s Eve one of the Greek sailors was lying ill, and tho 
mate told another of them, called “ Big George/’ that he would 
have to go on the sick man’s watch, lie refused, and (he captain 
went into tbs forecastle with a revolver. Being asked why hu 
came armed, the captain answered that be meant to use his re¬ 
volver if neoesaary. Big George then promised to ^take the 
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Biok mini’s plrtOH, hut he did not, and nothing more was done to 
compel him. This was on Friday uviMiinjr, and nothing further 
oceiinv/l until Tuesday, the 4II1 of January, when, as the captain waa 
jii^fruetinp Big George how to put the “seasons” round the 
rigging, ht* suddenly ami without apparent pro volition stabbed the 
captain in the stomach. The two mates and the steward wen? 
siimdtftHvuusly attacked with shots and stubs, and in the result 
these four Englishmen were* murdered by the five foreigners. The 
pliui was concerted, and may perhaps have boon a complete sur¬ 
prise to tlm victim*. It the captain hul been a more resolute 
luan, lie would prohibly haie rompidk-d Biy George to go 
on watch on Eridav t: wiling or put him in irons for ivfiia.il, and 
if in attempting to do this he hail provoked a premature explosion 
of mutiny and violence, be might perhaps have paved his own lift) 
and 1 it** lives of those who perished with him four days after¬ 
words. Hut, if he ought to ha\e done, this «a a prudent and 
resolute officer, he certainly ought not to have been answerable to 
the criminal law lor doing it. Indeed, if such cases n> these 
occur repeatedly, the law is likely in l>o. expounded by judges at 
h*a*t its udver.-oly to mutineers ns it was filly years ago. It nmv, 
however, become questionable svlirtlu-r it i* worth while to iindci- 
tak»* 11 \oyagtt with half the whip's evew ready to kill the other 
half nt th ' shortest notice. The. ibr- iemus on board ihe CasH'dl 
ttctualK did kill four Englishmen, «nd th ■ only silely of the Eug- 
li.-hmon iiumii'estly lay in being as prepared and rui(de-,s as their 
prob.hh* vrd:»nt*. It seeui-* a miHiomer to l-ilk of u ship's | 
u co.'riji'.n ’ under such ruviiin; temv-, and prohibit half, ac¬ 
cording .11 thn old j nil verb, would b • li.*t !er t h m the whole: 1'ur 
the K:i:. i.diiucn might Inn e eon I rived to vs oik tin* ship without any 
ludji at .til. and the help which lliey had vv.h worse than none. 

It nine .ft seems ns if the dangers of the deep Were likely to 
be more largely experienced by the mcrcmtilo than by the 
Uoy.d navv. A naval batlle will be very terrible when it 
comes, bai it is 11 lung time coining, Mid even an iron¬ 
clad on n holiday cruise in the Irish Channel is a fj-l’ei j 
pine** than ft merchant man with iivwibie and Icmg-Unived GitoUm j 
on b-ard. After the captain, two mute-, and the riLi*\wird of the j 
CtMHrti n id been murdered, the ship rounded (hipc Horn, and oil ' 
the nver Kate the two Mature left her, . 0 that them remained on 
board the carpenter, two British S'-umen and two boys, and the 
three tb-eeks. Jt was now' believed that the only choice for our 
countrymen lay betwpen killing mid boh iff killed, and they accord- J 
ingly determined to attack, and, after a severe Ivhi, killed Lvvo of the | 
Greeks and wounded and in^cle prisoner the thiol. It is said that I 
the (<racks intended to take the ship to one ol their own ports in J 
the Mediterranean, where they probably hoped to escape notice 
among the miscellaneous Hcmindrclism os their country. Tim ship 
was within a few days’ sail of Kin when th.: second conflict oc¬ 
curred, and tho victors with their wounded captive determined to 
bring her to Queenstown, and in this they succeeded. The state- 
men is which they have marie are confirmed by tin* appearance of 
tho rv.ibin where the fight came off and by the ship’s log, but, as their 
prisoner awaits trial,it. must not be assumed that he individually is 
guill v. All vveenn say is, that those wlio perpetrate such atrocities and 
survive ilium cannot expect on capture, and conviction any sentence 
short of death. Indeed, if there were now' any considerable agita¬ 
tion against capital punishment, such a case as this would go far 
to qmol it. The murderers of the Lemur, uro awaiting execu¬ 
tion. and the survivor of the alleged murderers of the Caswell will 
certainly be tried. We do not. therefore, quite agree with the 
deputation who urged on Mr. Disraeli that theso cases, and tho 
generally growing insubordination, show tho need of immediate 
legislation. As tho magistrate's decision in the case of the captain 
of the htH'ksley Hall has been as l ir as possible corrected by the 
Homo Secretary, we must assume that tho magistrate erred, as 
judges of higher rank sometimes err, in applying a law which, 
rightly understood, is sufficient for its purpose. Tho administration 
ol‘ any law will always depend to some extent on public opinion, 
and after these cases of the f.nutir and Caswell mutineers are not 
likely to obtain much sympathy. It appears that Mr. Dirvaeli was 
right, in Hiiyiug that the shin-inasters who addressed lain rather j 
underrated the power which uioy by law possess. I 


WATER SUPPLY OF HAST!NOS. 


A REPORT in the I a meet, on tho water supply of Hastings will 
be read witli interest, not only ah mleclhig a, popular suasklc 
town, but also as an illustration of difficulties which beset many 
oilier increasing towns. This town has outgrow n the district from 
which its natural water supply conics, and a larger quantity must 
be. brought from a longer distance. It has been suggested that the 
necessary supply might be obtained by boring down to the Lower 
Urceusand at Glyndo, about twenty miles flora. Hastings, and the 
engineering difficulty of such a scheme would not be serious, 
although the expense of this or any other adequate plan would be 
considerable. w» belie /<> that a similar met hod was adopted same 
years ago at the neighbouring .seaside town of Eastbourne, but 
under more favourable circumstances, as the supply could be ob¬ 
tained nearer to the place requiring it. Expense, however, cannot 
in such a matter be regarded, and the townsmen of Hastings will 
find it dear economy to allow any slur to rest on the water supply 
of their town. 

The total watershed area available for Hastings may be roughly 
described as a triangle, with the saa for base. It covers no more 


than 3.000 or4,000 acres, and is broken into glons which rundown 
to the sea. It lies in tho Wealden deposit, and consists partly ol 
semi and partly of clay. The surrounding hills are steep, the 
at.rola are broken by numerous faults and fissures, their dip is not 
favourable for 1 lie accumulation of water, and a considerable por¬ 
tion of tki* district is thickly populated. A ltaporkwas made last 
your to tho Town Council of lla*lin$m by Mr. Topley, of the 
Geological Survey, and the Report in the Lancet appears to 
be partly founded on Mr. Topley a statements. Thu present 
.supply of water is said to bo derived, first, from wells; 
secondly, from surface drainage; and thirdly, from superficial 
springs. A well at t lolling ton, which at present supplies 
St. Umnards only, lias been lately acquired by the Corporation, 
mid it is now proposed to add it to the general town supply. This 
proposal is naturally resented by the inhabitants of St. Leonards, 
who view it as an admixture of their good water with the doubtful 
water of Hustings. This well at llollmgton is estimated to yield 
75,000 gallon* per day. An old well near the gas-works yields 
about 40,exjo gallons per day. This well is stated to communicate 
with subterranean lists ores of unknown extent, which prevent, the 
water from rising almve u certain height, and it is, in tact, utilized 
;v j a. luvgo storage reservoir. There seems, however, some danger 
in this practice, as no one cau say how near tho lis?uras come to 
the surin.ee nor how far they reach. The storage of this reservoir 
is roughly estimated at 50,000,000 gallons, and it is con¬ 
nected by mains with all tho wells and reservoirs of the town, 
nveept. the well at Hollington, and even that will shortly 
he included. The supply of water obtainable from deep wells 
being limited, it is necessary to augment it with superficial spring 
and biirliicu drainage water. At bhormleii and in the valleys of 
the Old Hour, Clive, and Eoeleahouroo ivsorvoirs have been con¬ 
structed, which are supplied from these sources. Each of these 
renin oil* collects and stores tho water ot the surrounding spring s, 
and in one or two cases a stream is impounded. Tho reservoir in 
the Old itoar valley is the largest, and it holds 25,000,000 gallons. 
It, is fed at the upper end by the Old Hoar fttrcam, which flows 
down a valley now pretty thickly inhabited. “This stream," 
says Uu* Lancet, “ is most objectionable," and wo can hardly 
doubt that the objections staled are to u great extent ■well 
founded. “ The springs which contribute to the reservoir seem 
li Ilk*, belter Eer.l Osbourne and the two Clive reservoirs aivdescribod 
us presenting similar features. The water in all was “ opalescent 
and swarming with water fleas.” The general character of the 
water drawn from these t uric us souives is said to be “ lUisatib- 
factury and dangerous,” and iLlthuugh this is matter of more or less 
disputable opinion, there is the further consideration of quantity, 
and this is matter of fact. The present population ol‘ Hostings and 
St. Leoiianls may be taken at 35,000, exclusive of autumn visitors. 
The reporter estimates that only 30,000 are now supplied with 
wati r, and lie adds that the private wells, which supplement the town 
supply, are in many cases badly polluted and (mould not be used 
nt all. Allowing lor the exceptional wants of the autuiim, when 
water is most important, it seems no exaggeration to say that a 
present population of 40,000 should be provided for. The smallest 
daily allowance that cun be sufficient is twenty-five gallons per 
head, which gives a daily requirement of 1,000,000 gallons. In 
Loudon tho allowance is about thirty gallons per head, audio some 
places it is still higher. A smaller quantity would of course be suffi¬ 
cient, with economy, for actual sanitary necessities; but in u fashion¬ 
able watering-place the supply should be: abundant, if only for the 
reputation ol' the place, it is highly desirable that a constant supply 
should be provided, and liberal allowance should be made lor the 
flushing ot sewers and the watering of gardens. Last year the average 
daily consumption of water was about 640,000 gallons, and with 
the additional works now proposed, and careful storage, the proper 
quantity might, in favourable years, bo obtained. But bad years 
have to bo provided for as well as good ones, and even bod seasons. 
It is stated that in four months of 1874, and these the most im¬ 
port ant months of the year—namely, from July to October—the 
daily consumption fell to 300,000 gallons—that is, twelve gallons 
per bead for a population of 25,000, or seven and a half gallons 
per head for a population of 40,000, tho latter estimate being 
the more probable. Mow it is calculated that the deep wells, 
ihe Held ot which is pretty steady and the water of which is good, 
cannot, by any improvement, bo made to yield more thou about 
four hundred thousand gallons per day. The rest of the supply must 
be made up by the impounding and storage of land drainage and 
superficial springs. It has already been shown that much of tho 
prase nt water supply is obtained in this way. It is now proposed 
to construct similar works, with the addition of iHter-beas, m the 
Fanlight and Warren valleys. But these new supplies will hardly 
do more than balance the losses which must be submitted to else¬ 
where. Tho Old Roar and Olive reservoirs, if not those of Eccles- 
bounie and Shornden, must shortly be relinquished. “ They are 
getting too dangerous,” says the Lanoet, adding that its judgment 
on this point is confirmed by Mr. Topley in his Report. It is 
also observed that water of this hind is ill adopted for Storage, 
and during a long draught becomes very bad, ana sometimes even 
dangerous. 

Large towns everywhere must recognise natural conditions, and, 
m Hastings depends gesetly for its prosperity oft London, it new 
not complain at encountering a share of the same troubles. It Is 
now living through tb' saxae experience os London did fifty yens 
ago, with thi* dmerenee, that It U * mneh smader pkOe, W taft 
no considerable liver, when alarm first begun te be Jhlt** to 
the quality of Themes water, vuriene plant wise proposed ft* 
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obtaining water from the upper part of the Thame*, or from uuhor 
streams such as the Colne and Wandle, and also by boring volte. 
The papular belief that you could get a* much water m 
you wanted by boring deep enough wae soon disproved 
by experience. The object of such ‘ borings was to obtain 
water from the Handy strata which lie beneath the London 
clay, such water being originally collected at the points where 
the pervious strata rise to the surface at the boundaries of the 
groat basin in which tho metropolis is situated. JJut it was long 
ago concluded that water did not exist in these strata in sufficient 
abundance to afford a constant Bupply to the metropolis, or even to 
a considerable district by raising it from below tho clay. Here 
and there Artesian wells, ns they Are called, succeeded, hut some¬ 
times a second well was found to tap a first, and it was soon dis¬ 
covered that, although these wells had been used immoinorially in 
France and Italy, they were no adequate resource lor a population 
accumulating bo rapidly os Unit of London. Meanwhile, the 
Thames and its trinutaries became more and more polluted by 
the growing population on tbeir banks, and water wus 
taken for consumption at higher points, and limilly tho 
use of the same stream us couuuit und sewer was scon to b« 
impossible. All this seems to ho now happening over again on a 
small scale at Hastings, and its Town Council, after trying every 
uioaus to utilize tho water of its own area, will bo forced to go 
beyond it. Tho very completeness of their arrangements, if they 
stop short of this final stop, aggravates tho existing difficulty. St. 
Leonards is now complaining that it-j peculiar water is to be mixed 
with that of Hostings, and for good or evil tho Iwu places have 
been made one. With many advantages they Buffer this drawback, 
that they cannot easily obtain as much good water ns they ought 
to have. Mature hus not provided for a largo town upon this 
eito where modern society requires one; and tho want of nature 
must bo supplemented by art, and the question in how this 
may bt>t bo dono. There are usually two plans and only 
two available, wells and surface reservoirs, and neither can be 
applied without danger of collision with existing interests. Even 
the supply from the Lower Greeusand, near Glyndc, although Mr. 
Topley believes that it would be very large, would uot bo un¬ 
limited, and wo know not what drought elsewhere might be caused 
by sending this water to Hustings. The story of tho two brewers 
who sunk artesian wells in London ia typical of t.lm whole subject ' 
of water supply in England. It. has become evident that economy 
on a largo scale must be practised by preserving our rhere from 
pollution and by constructing storage reservoirs in suitable 
localities. 

It is rather surprising that tho vigorous agitation in favour of 
tomperauco or total abstinence does not direct itself, among other 
objects, to this of improving the general water supply of the 
country. Perhaps Hastings has too much beer, aud certainly it 
hag, or w r ill have, too little water. No amount of scientific, or 
moral lecturing will dissuade people from using alcohol as a sup¬ 
posed corrective of impure water, aud beyond all question, much 
of the water now supplied to English towns is impure, and there 
are many places besides Hastings where tho impetus necessary to 
real improvement must bo supplied from without. An adequate 
plan for tho future wants of Hastings could hardly bo adopted 
without Parliamentary sanction, whien is costly. It is not dts.-dm- 
blo that this Report in the Lancet should bo used to excito imme¬ 
diate anxiety. But it will convoy a useful warning against mi now 
measures aud shortsighted economy. The general result of the J 
inquiry is well siuumod up in a leading article in the same paper, 
which, after describing the natural features and circumstances of 
Hustings, concludes lliat “ its water supply must be small or bud,” 
that is, email having regard to the probable increase of 
tho place, and tho character which, as a health-resort, 
it would desire to maintain. Owners of property have de¬ 
rived benefit from the attraction of visitors to tho place, 
and taunt accept tho corresponding burden. It is to bo feared that 
St. Leonards must surrender its vuhtod well at Ilollington, and if 
it could prevent. Hastings from taking this water directly, tho same 
result might perhaps bo attained by subtermueous tapping. Tho 
inevitable tendency of the ago is to deal with those questions, not 
by piecemeal, but largely. A time may perhaps como when St.’ 
Leonards will find itself associated for water supply, uot only 
with Hastings, but with other towuB on the South coast, drawing 
water supply from the lower strata of tho chalk hills. Tho local 
authoring should remember that, although danger may bo distent, 
panic mTy be near. Some accidental and limited pollution may 
be laid hold of by newspapers in want of a sensation, and a cry 
may be got up which ten years of unblemished sunitnry administra¬ 
tion wiU not allay. The geueral ignorance of the public on these 
matters mokes it on easy victim to interested or hoatilo imitation, 
aud it cannot bo doubted thot, in an exceptionally dry summer, 
tho water supply of Hastings would oiler u templing subject to 
any writer possessed of a little scientific knowledge and a striking 
stylo. It may bo hoped, therefore, that the warning of the Lancet 
will not be neglected by the Town Council. They have time and 
they can find moans to eilect a complete reform. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ui. 



in the festival—-the laurel, or more properly tho bay, being sacred to 
Apollo.” The procession, though flowing onwards in an unbroken 
stream, may be divided into four or more constituent parts. It is 
led by a priest, with the commanding air of a god, impelled by pos¬ 
tulate ardour. The figure is moulded after the noblest Greek type; 
but the rigidity of sculpture has been fitly WAde to yield to the 
mobility and suavity suited to a picture. The drapery, too, loses 
the rigidity of marble, and becomes decorative in ornament, appa¬ 
rently consisting in tasteful adaptation* from Greek vases. Next 
follow three lads, bearing a trophy of golden armour. Thirdly 
comes a lovely choir of Theban middens, crowned with laurel aud 
bearing laurel branches, who Bing a hymn to Apollo. Tho pro- 
cej-nioji closes with boys carrying votive tripods. Nor must wo 
forget the surroundings of nature. The climate of Greece, which 
bun always boon accounted an inspiring element in Greek art, 
is here at its prime; sunlight fulls in dazzling rays upon the 
city of Thebes, seen in the middle distance; and the stalwart 
torn is of stone-pines—too gigantic, because they dwarf the figures 
— together with tho luxuriant growth of olive, bay, and oleander, 
tell of tho fertilizing power of tho suu, whoso chariot Apollo guided. 
To this gun oral description may bo added a few words of criti¬ 
cism. It is not irrelevant to remark that this procession in honour 
ot Apollo, the art-iuspirer, 1 ms none of the not common to the 
numerous processions and dances in celebration of Bacchus, the 
wine-inspired. Neither Apollo nor tho Muses are present, but 
their spell is felt. The line* and the tones are mellifluous oven to 
a fault. Tho joyousnoss of the scene, so different from the ponder¬ 
osity of a Roman triumph, is true to tho Greek people and their 
art. The gaiety of thu Greeks led them into games and festivities. 
Tho artist’s treatment of tho nudo conforms in a good degree to 
the conditions laid down bv Winrbcluuum; it is guarded by 
knowledge and guided by beauty. Beauty here, as with tho Greeks, 
moves to worship; it is a beauty calm and serene, unshadowed by a 
cloud, unmurred by violent action. Tho ancients regarded Blow 
movements as indicative of great minds. In this procession tho 
movement conics out of reposo, and to reposo it will return. It 
may bo fairly objected that tho colour seems to derive its tertiary 
concords lroniGermany, with a possible infusion from M. lhimou 
and other vuporisU iu Trance. The generic style also, like the 
colour, is composite; assuredly it cannot be ranked as strictly 
(ircelt; perhaps it. may be beat designated us ltomantic-UlliBsic. 
If we mistake not, posterity will assign to Mr. Leighton the honour 
—shared by artists of all time whose names are recorded iu 
history—of having formed an individual style which, notwith¬ 
standing certain infirmities, is essentially hie own. 

William Schlegal truly says, “ When wo ground our judgment 
of modern painters merely on their greater or less resemblance to 
tlm ancients, wo must necessarily bo unjust towards them, as 
W inckelmann undoubtedly has been in thu ease of Rafiaclle.” This 
passage strikes attheditlicultiesencounteredin the. three great classic 
pictures of tbu year. Wo should say that Mr. Leighton's “ ifaphne- 
plioviii " is tho most romantic and modern ; that Mr. Armitego’s 
“ ITirvuo ” is in its modelling tho most plastic; and ih.it Mr. 
Boyntc.r's “ AtulunUi " is the most of a go-between, two-thirds of 
the composition being pictorial, and one-third sculpturesque. Tho 
better opinion seems to be that ill these days thu antique needs 
adaptation to changed conditions, and it is always interesting to 
observe the varying points of view taken by different painters and 
sculptors. Mr. Albert Moore is a leader ill tho school which per¬ 
mits no compromise. f * Beads ” (258) ia the all but meaningless 
title given to two sleeping figures which in their contour and 
diaphanous drapery might pass lor litoral transcripts from antique 
marbles. Mr. Eyre Crowe, tho cynic among too newly-elected 
Associates, points a “ Rehearsal( io) of The Birds of Aris¬ 
tophanes. The picture, which is of course comic, though in 
a pseudo-classic sense, might throw tragedy into relief; accord¬ 
ing to a Socratie saying, “ All opposites cun be fully understood 
only by and through each other; consequently wo can only know 
what is serious by knowing also wbat is laughable and ludicrous." 
Euelpides and Pisthctairua are depicted by Mr. Crowe aa having 
“ fied from Athens and its vices'’ in order to eujoy a inoro tranquil 
region-—a community of birds. Tho artist introduces the “ Chorus 
ot Birds/’ who exclaim, “ Ah, ah! wu are betrayed.” “ The 
scene chosen represents thu rebuff of the intruders on Iming 
at first mistaken lbr bird-catchers.” The handling of the 
picture ia trenchant in touch, aa befits pictorial sarcasm. 
Wo way also commend, for sound workmanship as well ns for 
realism in the accessories, “ After thu Dance " (91), by Mr. Water- 
house. But the intrusion of a pretty girl, quite after tho modern 
manner, into tho midst of the antique world shows how hard it ia 
to pre&orvo tho unities. Grand ns a reading of the character is 
Mr. Alma-Tmlema’s “ Cleopatra " (1282) ; proud as tm empress, 
voluptuous as a mistress. 

Tho vocal art of poetry translates kindly into tho silent art of 
painting; speech is, in truth, suggested by tho expression of tbe 
lace, tho action of the Lunds, and.indeed by the attitude and move¬ 
ment of the whole body. This, the natural, and for the moat part 
unconscious, language of tho human framework, it is tho b usine ss 
of tbe artist to render emphatically and clearly. Mr. Herbert 
has in good measure succeeded in this endeavour in bis carefully 
Htudied and symmetric composition, “ King Lear Di sin heriting 
Cordelia” (189). Lear, enthroned in tbe midst, giv% ynat to a 
tuweriug rage as he 'ociferates to iwor Cordelia, “Here J dis¬ 
claim all bay paternal oisre.” The three daughters are 
ranged around, and we, must bsv that they ’ere *o little 
like to the creations of Bhakspeare that they appear just os if 
they had escaped from a convent. Much more foie to nature 
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find to the tt*\t of the poet is the well-known picture by Mr. Madox 
Brown. We have to ao with a national tragedy; the scene is laid 
in Britain, tho characters are British! and vet these three 
daughters as depicted by Mr. Herbert are aliens. The architectural 
sin roundings are alien also. The baldacchino-like portico which 
cnshriucs, a» it were, tho majesty of the King, is in its architecture 
fl reign to our island. This Inst objection, which we do not press 
strongly, may yet indicate in how completely a non-natural sense 
Mr. Herbert has interpreted our national poet. Nevertheless 
“ King Lear Disinheriting Cordelia ” cannot bo forgotten whenever 
the history of English art in the nineteenth century comes to be 
written. Almost the only other illustration of Shaksneare worthy 
of notice in “Tho Meetimr of Oberon and Tilaina" (1/5), by Mr. 
1 ‘oole. Tho technique is not so strong as might have boon ex¬ 
pected from whut the artist lias done in former year.;, yet the 
imaginative faculty is etill conspicuous. The scene inlaid in a wood 
near Athens, and the. painter has taken tho liberty of adding a lake 
glistening under Ilia silver moult with blue ghost-like hills rising 
agaiiiat the sky. Upon such n poetic landscape Nlu\k.qi<*nro makes 
to “cuter Oheron, on the tine side, with his tiain, and Tilania, on 
the other, with hers.” Oboron's first words are “ 111 met by moon¬ 
light, ptoud Titania.’ f The artist introduces us to “moonlight 
revels" of wild weird devilry; strange umbrageous foliage offers 
a retreat wherein elves might. m»tlu in the night, and ele¬ 
ments of air and earth are present whieh haunt a summer's 
dream. Tho conception is not carried out to completeness, yft the 
artist succeeds in conveying the spectator into u land of \ Lions 

} K)Hset*scd by spirits of tho nigld. Tho pivnent Exhibition luia 
ewer pictures from Shakspearc than umuiI. 

Every Exhibition contains a nmltitndo of pictures which almost, 
defy classification. AiimugsL slicit mi^a-ll uues the following may 
bo thrown together, inasmuch ns tho artists severally appear to lime 
striven to redeem their subjects from commonplace. In this 
endeavour Mr. Elmore has not failed in “ A Morning Reverie ” 
(50); the theme is a highborn lady, with sorrows laden, in maiden 
meditation fancy free. The study of lines, both in the pose of 
tho figure and in the disposition of the draperies, is singularly 
responsive to the sense of beauty. The same room uilbrds space 
to a repulsive, though well-painted, picture, “ The Princess" (8o), 
by Mr. Dollman, inspired by Mr. Tennyson’s “ Medley.” A scimitar 
lies ready for use on the table, and “two iuiue leopards coueli” on 
the ground; such would appear to be the threats held out against 
dissentiente from the rights of women. A fanciful ami zephyr-like 
figure, “ A Breezy Morning ” (528), by Mr. T. B. Spence, though 
not disagreeable, defies even llie most ulemoniary mles ns to the 
composition of lines. Mr. Stokes, taking as ins text “ Coward 
(Jo use i once, how dost thou aillict me ’’ (596). falls into spasmodic 
sentimentality. Mr. Dallam appears as one of the last survivors 
of the defunct brotherhood of Une-Rniliiellito painters in “ Tho 
forsaken" (419); what a compound of agony and ugliness! Mr. 
Slrudwick would appear to bo a disciple in the school of Mr. 
Stanhope—a painter whom we regret not to meet this year, 
because, though we often dissent from his art, ho has a weight 
of thought with which it is instructive to come in contact. 
Wo aro sorry not. to bo able to say much in praise of 
Mr. Strudwick’s “Songs without Words” (577), because the 
picture is not only without words, but without meaning. Here, 
again, wo have to contend uguinst a non-natural an , the figure 
is on a scale ut least double that of tho landscape; the lady 
reclines disconsolate oil tho chilly ground, reckless of rheuma¬ 
tism. Were wot the provocation unusually great, wo should 
shrink from a hint at tho one step which divides tho subliiuo 
from tho ridiculous. Mr. Dobson, as usual, is relined and not 
quite weak in a figure called “ The Offering ” (227). One or two 
spurious religious pictures aro scattered about, w« will not say as 
good seed, hut as waifs and strays. Mr. Dickseu is divided between 
divers winds of doctrine in “ Elijah confronting Ahab and 
♦Jezebel in Naboths Vineyard” (915); tho style is neither wholly 
classic, Bedouin, nor sacred, hilt a mixture of tho three. One 
sign of a great artist is unity of motive, while tho mark of 11 man 
who has nothing worth saying is often a confusion of tongues. As 
a surprise, but scarcely as a pleasure, we encounter Professor Carl 
Muller, wlioBQ spiritual but teoble effusions in the way of u Chris¬ 
tum Art ” wo have known in Dusvldorf, Rcmagen, and elsewhere. 
“The Virgin and Child in front of a Grotto” (355), and “The 
Virgin and Infant Christ with St. Joseph and an Angel Playing ” 
(1252), aro wholly wanting, not only m art mastery, bat. in tho 
ardour and inspiration of religion. Fortunately tho victory of tho 
Germans in arms lms been attended by the revival of a more robust 
and vigorous art. 


sic; Non ROSSI. 

S IGNOR ROSSI, in & curiously illogical letter lately addressed 
to the daily papers, protested against the criticism which 
has implied that he is incapable of understanding Shakspe&re'a 
characters, and gavj an explanation of his Hamlet which must 
have surprised most people who saw him play tho part. In 
speaking of tho actor's appearance ns Hamlet, we observed that, 
as far as one sould judge of an actor's conception of a character 
from what ho di 3 with it on the stage, Signor Rossi seemed to 
have settled wy definitely the question whether Hamlet was 
mad or not. The impression naturally conveyed by the actor’s ex¬ 
travagant, at times uncouth, behaviour woe that he intended to 
represent a lunatic, l'rom Signor Rossi's letter, however, we 


learnt with some surprise that this was distinctly not his in¬ 
tention, and that he imagines Hamlet never to have boen com¬ 
pletely mad. When An actor's meaning in an important part is so 
generally misapprehended as was Bignor Rossi's in Hamlet! 
it is likely that the fault Hob with him as much as 
with his audience. Thoro are plenty of instandbs of actors 
whose means have failed them for transferring their impres¬ 
sions to their hearers, and who, with minds full of passion, nave 
produced a cold eit’oct upon their audiences; but it is somewhat 
astonishing to find so practised an actor os Signor Rossi giving An 
impression the opposite of what lie intends through the whole of 
a long part. In the same lottcr which informed us that, though 
his Hamlet might appear mad, he was not really so, and that it 
wus not his but our understanding that was at fault, Signor Rossi 
gave bia views on King Lear, which it seems his hearers had been 
equal to comprehending through tho medium of his perform&nco 
on the stage. There is a Dovoity in Siguor Rossi’s method of first 
acting a part arul then explaining what ho meant by his acting, 
but it would perhaps bo better if the explanation came before the 
performance. It would save a lazy playgoer some trouble if with 
his plav-bill there wore handed tohima critical account, from the 
actor’s point of view, of tho performance he was going to witness. 

Signor Rossi’s notion about King Jjoar iB that ho should he re¬ 
presented os whut tho Scotch call “ doited ” at the beginning 
of tho play; and no doubt this view is capable of being sus¬ 
tained. The division of his kingdom between Goneril and 
Regan was certainly not tho act of a wise wan; and the dia¬ 
logue between Kogan and Goneril at tho end of the first scene 
may be brought forward to >how that their father’s mind was 
in a shaky state. Ilis ago is “ full of changes Jiis poor 
judgment in casting oil' his fuumrite daughter may bo the “ iu- 
iirmily of his age; jet ho hath ever but slenderly known him- 
Htdf.” “ The bod and soundest of Jus time hath been but rush ”j 
from which speeches one may no doubt, construct a theory that Lear 
vvns not only doting in liis old ago, but hud been little hotter than 
half-willed even in the heyday of his youth. Tho commentators 
who delight in grubbing up meanings out of Shakspcuro's text 
which no one else has ever supposed to exist there might do well 
to turn their attention to tins passage. By sufficiently careful 
consideration of it they might arrive at tho conclusion that 
Lear was 11 kind of vicious imbecile, whose slandered 
daughters were doing the host possible thing for him in re¬ 
fusing to encourage his extravagance and folly. Signor Rossi, 
from this and other passages, such as Lours impatience for hie 
dinner, has decided that the King's faculties should be shown from 
the first to be in a crazy condition. The actor exhibited with 
finished care in gesture, voice, and look the various symptoms of 
failing memory and reason with whieh he illustrates the change 
in Lear from a senile confusion and incompetence to more extrava¬ 
gant madness; and lie may bo given crediLlor carrying out his idea 
of the character at the expense of stage effect and interest. One 
can imagine how the representation of King Lear passing from a 
state of honour and grandeur to oue of degradation, through which 
his grandeur should be yot perceived, would, in the hands of an 
actor with the necessary gifts and training, appeal to tho hearts of an 
audience. But it is dilficult to feel any doep interest in the fortunes 
of an old man who, when he has handed over his crown, has little 
token of kingliness loft about him; and when King Lear’s character is 
represented ns answering pretty nearly to his daughters’ description, 
it is possible to understand their conduct towards him. They 
might have expressed themselves more becomingly, but it was not 
strange that they should object to having a hundred knights, sub¬ 
ject to no authority hut that of a petulant doturd, quartered upon 
them. Signor Rossi would seem to have forgotten that Goneril 
and Regan arc not the only people from whom ono cun learn some¬ 
thing of gear's attributes. Kent, in an assumed character it is 
true, says that he reads authority in the King’s countenance, and 
that is precisely what one cannot read in Signor Ilossi's. Kent’s 
word may l>e taken to be worth as much at least as Goneril's and 
Regan’s; and it is possible that, when they spoke to each other of 
their father’s infirmities, both knew that their speeches were the 
expression rather of what they found it convenient to assume than 
of what they believed. 

Signor Rossi, starting by presenting for King Lear a figure that 
fails to arouse any absorbing interest or sympathy, did not— 
and in this ho was perhaps consistent—surprise his hearers’ 
feelings with the more passionate parts of tho play. Everything 
that he did was careful, but hardly ouce could one think of Loara 
sntiering*, and, so thinking, forgot tho presence of a clever actor 
giving a somewhat moan rendering of a great part. The skiR 
with which the player indicated the gradual increase of disturb¬ 
ance in tho King’s brain was remarkable; but the burst of passion 
which one hoped for at the end of the first and second acts was 
wanting. Alter having learnt how different Signor Rossi’s idea of 
Hamlet is from tho idea which he conveyed to other people, we 
could easily believe that he had within him in Lear tho feeling of 
his part, as much as the young actor in George Band’s Pierre gtu 
Houle has. But, like that actor, Signor Rossi appeared cold when 
he should liavo seemed consumed with passion. By far his most 
successful scene was that with Cordelia in the French camp; 
hero the tenderness which found expression once in the representa¬ 
tion of Hamlet was more fully developed; here the actor seemed 
able to transmit his emotion to the spectators; and it is to be re* 
gretted that the whole of his performance was not np to the level 
of this scene. ’ 

As Macbeth, Signc. Rossi was more successful than is Lear; but 
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In this character also there was a want of the duality which settees 
an audience to forgetfulness of the stage and tne actor, and mokes 
it believe in the presence of the man whom, the actor has to per¬ 
sonate. The first scenes gave a kind of promise which was not 
fulfilled hv what followed. The actor's air and hearing were, as 
they should be, those of a man accustomed to mix in strife and 
turn the current of battle. Ills byplay was intelligent and cleverly 
executed; it seemed altogether that Signor Rossi might here have 
found a part in which he could explain to an English audience the 
great reputation which ho has in Italy. But when he had 
to grapple with the soliloquy at the end of the bcouo be¬ 
fore the murder, the faults which had been observed in liis 
other jparts, of heaviness in diction and inability to carry 
his audience with him, appeared again. There was more merit 
in the following dialoguo with .Lady Macbeth, where the speech 
** Bring forth men-children only" was especially delivered with 
good effect. The dagger speech in the succeeding scone suf¬ 
fered from the dragging out of the action with which it was 
begun ; the following of the phantom dagger with* eye and hand 
was not so impressive that one liked to look on it tor very long j 
and the speech itself was monotonous. This defect Signor Rossi 
avoided in the passage beginning u Melhought. I heard a voice cry 
sleep no more/ by pitching lus voice in u higher key for the ima¬ 
ginary utterance, a device which was not imposing. The actor's 
tone might well be varied here, but it should take a deeper rather 
than a keener quality; it should bo charged with the echo of a 
never-ending horror, and ring witli prophecies of remorse. 

In the banquet scene Signor Rossi took a view of Macbeth’s 
dealing with Hauquo's ghost which is often taken by German actors, 
aud for which there is no doubt something to ho said, it 

is not terror so much as rage at finding that when the 
brains are out the man is not dead, by which ho is overcome. The 
courage which is naturally startled by the first appearance of the 
spectre assorts itself afterwards to such an extent that Macbeth 
rushes at it with naked sword as it vanishes for the last time. 
This pursuit of the ghost was less dexterous in execution than 
most of Signor Rossi’s stage business, and the scene ran bojuc risk | 
of becoming ridiculous by the conduct of the ghost itself, which 
walked in and out like a neglected guest who on his first appear¬ 
ance wa£ delighted to find uu empty place, which ho could not 
but leave on seeing that it belonged to some one else who was 
irritated at his occupying it; and who on his second entrance 
wandered aimlessly in search of a scat, and, finding none, went 
away as humbly and quietly as he could. There was some inven¬ 
tion in Signor Rossi’s start of terror and flinging away of his crown 
and sword at the end of the scone s but it did not seem to fit in 
well with what bad gone before. It was difficult to judge of his 
acting in the scene of the Pit of Acheron, becauso the stuge was 
needlessly dark and the actor stood for a great part of the scene 
far at its back. The success of this scone also was on 
the first night of the play endangered by the erratic be¬ 
haviour of the show of kings, for which excuse might be 
found in the very small space in which they wore allowed to show 
themselves. Some of Signor Rossi’s best effects were found in 
the concluding scones of the play. The action with which he 
dismissed the messenger who brings news of the advance of the 
English force was impressive *, and tbe player's bearing was good 
throughout. But neither in Macbeth, nor in liis previous per¬ 
formances, has Signor Rossi proved that ho possesses any greater 
qualities than intelligence, cartv, and experience. In the Lady 
Macbeth of Signora Glech Pareti. who played Rc^an in King Lear 
remarkably well, there was muen to admire. Ike part was in¬ 
vested with the tenderness for an individual, Macbeth, which is 
sometimes found allied with cruelty towards the rest of mankind; 
and there was a supple courtesy displayed towards Duncan on his 
arrival and towards the guests in the banquet scene. The in¬ 
tensity of the invocation m her first scene, and the smile of fierce 
triumph at its end, were admirable. 


REVIEWS. 

TAINE’S OBIQINES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMFORAINE.’ 

rpHAT history is capable of being treated as a science is a well- 
J- known theory of M. Taino. Given one “ situation,” the scien¬ 
tific historian of the future will be Rble to say that such or such 
another " situation ” must inevitably succeed to it; and by means 
of this power of foreknowledge man may even hope to acquire a 
certain mastery over his destiny. He may so modify the circum¬ 
stances under nis immediate control as to alter the whole course of 
events for centuries to come; his oyos being opened to see the line 
of rail on which the train of events is running, he may he able at 
the critical moment to turn the points and send it off in another 
direction. This may seem to the ordinary unphilosophical mind 
r&ther chimerical, but at any rate the theory has its uses. It en¬ 
joins study of the poBt, even to its minutest details, as the only 
means of acquiring wisdom for the future. It pute an end to the 
devising of ideal states of society and forms of governments so dear 
to the French mind. A constitution, M. Taine believes, must be 
discovered, not invented; and, when found, must he accepted wi+li- 
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ont choisi poor nous; cost A nous de nous accommoder ~k ejles, car 
il cut sur qu'oliea ne a'acconimoderont uaa it nous.” jtt. Taine 
describes with some humour his early difficulties as an elector 
before the true theory of constitution-making, or rather constitu¬ 
tion-finding, bad dawned upon him:— 

En 1849, ay«nt vingt-etam ana t j’rftats Oloclcur et fort embarrsatef car 
j’avaf* k nonnner quiuze ou vinct dipoles, et de plus, ados rosace fWtnfSl*, 
jo iIovcIh nori'tMiuIement choibirdes homines, muis opter entre &StMoriaa 
Un mo propeuwit d'titre royal iste on rlpubficain, dyuiocrato on conservsteor, 
soclolinte ou bouapartiste: je n'ltuia rien de tout cola, m ultimo rim dn tout, 
et pmfoia j'enviaia taut do gena convalncuH oul avaieut le bonheur d'titre 
quelque chose. Aprta avoir Icoutl lea diver** docirlnus, je Teconmia qu'il 
y uvftit earn doute line lacuna dans men esprit. Dos motifs volablei pour 
d'autrcs no Tluiient pas pour moi; je ne pouvaU cum prendre qu’eu politique 
on pftfc sc decider d'njiriw bos preferences. Ales gene ammuitift construieoieut 
une constitution com me une ftmisun, d’liprfes le plan le plus bean, le plus 
ncuf ou lo pins simple, et il y en avail plusieurs a iVtudo, hdtcl do marquis, 
xnaison do bourgeois, logement d’ouvricrs, caserne do militairea, pfiftlanatfen; 
do communist**, ct memo cftinpeuient do sauvages, Chocua disait do con 
module: “ Voili la vraie doineuru de riiomnic, la scute qu'un homnie de 
mows pub.se habiler.” A mon amn, l’arguiucnt dinit foible: das gouts per¬ 
sonnels no me Bctnblaiout pas d< s uuloritc*. 

If ever his countrymen succeed in finding the constitution 
which suits them, it will, according to M. Tainos view, only be by 
studying themselves. Their usual method of procedure must bo 
reversed, and they must understand their nation before they can 
make a constitution for it. But to know what a nation now is* 
one must begin by knowing its origin and its growth. The i( regime 
nouveau ” is the offspring of the Revolution, tho Revolution is 
the offspring of the “ ancien regime **; and, with the view of 
affording an answer to the question “ Qu’ost-ce quo la France con- 
temporuine ¥ ’’ M. Taine has undertaken to desenbo each of these 
phases of national life. It is the first, the “ ancien regime,” which 
forms the subject of the present volume. M. Taine assures ns 
that be taken no side, and has no aim but truth; that he is 
writing history “ en lutturaliste," and has considered his subject 
only as if he worn looking on at the metamorphosis of an insect. 
Whether suck a scientific state of uiind is really attainable may 
be doubted. The nuturaliut who watches the insect emerging 
from its chrysalis state never was an insect himself, and has no 
personal preference for one stage of insect life over another. But 
tho historian, himself the result of the metamorphosis he undcr- 
| takes to describe, can baldly be so indifferent. How is the 
Legitimist, who Wishes lie had remained a caterpillar and 
shudders at the memory of tko agonies he passed through in the 
process of metamorphosis, to look at the phenomena under con¬ 
sideration with the same eyes os tho Liberal, who feels that he 
has passed from n lower slate of development‘to a higher, aud 
that, whereas under the “ ancien regime * ho was a despised and 
down-trodden grub, he is now a beautiful creature, spreading his 
wings in tho free air of heaven P However, M. Taine has at 
any rate striven to be fair; and bis account of tho 11 ancien 
regime ” is full of interest, considered simply as the opinion of a 
clever and brilliant writer. It is crammed with extracts from 
writers of the time—perhaps over-crammed for a book of such 
pretensions, in which one expects the author to weave the 
result of his studies into his own narrative. M. Taine pours 
his materials out before his readers in a stream of quotations, 
mixed with lively incisive comments, and his work is more of 
a critical review than of a history or a philosophical study. 
As an easy and agreeable road to an extensive acquaintance 
with tbe manners and literaturo of the eighteenth century, the 
work will bo a godsend to that class of ready talkers who affect 
universal knowledge. Who does not know the man who spends 
the morning in secretly getting up the last new hook, and 
astonishes a dinner-table in tbo evening by a display of his learn¬ 
ing P After perusing M. Taine such a one will be able to dis¬ 
course with chnrming familiarity of “ tbe classical school ” and the 
“ Encyclopedists,” and will bo a mine of neat French sayings and 
good stories. For a bon-mot, a piquant anecdote of private life, a 
fashion in dress, any and every incident may go towards assisting 
tbe scientific historian to form his conception of the period. Doubt- 
leas when tho historv of our own age comos to be written on 
scientific principles, the narrator will not forget to note how the 
triumph of tho German armies over the French was foreshadowed 
when Parisian women unconsciously did homage to their future 
conquerors by assuming the yellow tresses of the Teuton. 
Seriously, a good deal of the new historical philosophy strikes us 
as being* much on a level witli this suggestion. It is easy to see 
how everything led up to a certain result, when that result has 
oomo to pass. M. Taine does not attempt to bo severely accurate 
in the use of political terms. Thus ho follows tho common practice 
in sjleaking of the French noblesse as an aristocracy, when in the 
accurate sense of tho word it had long ceased to be such. An 
aristocracy governs, and, after tho establishment of the monarchical 
power, even the highest grade of the French noblesse, albeit 
pampered and indulged to tho utmost, did not govern. So, in de¬ 
fending tho rural seigneurs against the charge of tyranny, he says:— 
“ Leur caract&re n’a rien do fuodal; ce sont des gens * sensiblcs,' 
doux, trfes polis, assez lettroa, amateurs de phrases gdndralea.” 
Hore we see that the writer is not using the adjustive “ ftodal ” 
with any strict political meaning, but * a synonym for 

brutal and tyrannical, just as some people employ 1 democratic ” in 
similar dyslogistic senses. Tbe best informed Frapc hmeu are 
apt to get astray when they touch English matters, M M. Taine, 
when he speaks of “ Le joronnet ou squire qui eat justice sur 
son domains/’ evidently conceives that the authority of a justice 
of the peace is connected with and limited to his ovm land. To 
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believe in the mythical courtesies of Fontenov, to which M. Taine 
alludes, seemingly with undoubting faith, is perhaps a point of 
honour with Frenchmen, however scientific. Otherwise we would 
vc‘Vr Jiiru to Mr. Oarlylo for an unvarnfahod account of that famous 
jnoi'lent, where Lord uhnrhw Hay’s polite invitation to the French 
Guunl to “tire first” resolves itself into a taunting expression of 
’■ope ** that they would stand till we came quite up to them,” and 
the equally polite answer of D'Autemche does not appear at all. 

M. Taine, with his minute researches into mauuseript docu¬ 
ments—the correspondence of intondants, farmers-gimertil, magis¬ 
trates, military commandants, prefects, and so forth, the pro- h 
verbaux and oahiera of the Statesi-Cieneral, the sports on. the 
maimn du roi, and what not—stands in complete opposition to the 
an historical, miscalled philosophical spirit of ihn eighteenth cen¬ 
tury;— 

Avne *D tolles m^'iiuvos [he is speaking of hi* manuscript .luthoritieel, 
on ikvivnt presque lo cnji tufa porn in ties homines do»t on fait. l*hii*toinj, **l 
plus d uue fain, uux Archive*. cn Movant stir lo papier jmiui h*urs liedle* 
ecritures, j’efai* te«ti$ dc lour purler tout. hour. 

It was just this sort of study which the leading minds of the 
eighteenth century feared or scorned 

D’ahoul on ignorait l’hihtoire ; lYruilition rfamtnit p.'ireo quYlle < Y 
cnimyoU'Hs *.t lourdi* ; on lUilaignait les iWtc** eompilation^, les grimh 
rmifiU do toxics, lc lent travail do 1m mtiipe* ; Voltaire null :ut l* s 15* nf 
dictum, ... La science plait iinur dYi u* epfaraimiiutique «>u unoum* ; 
lo detail UMhnique ou oru aur.iit deplu u mi public ih* •piin du nu*.ido , le 
beau stylo tune it ait *m fiuis>,jit lc.* jm*s in. fait * * igmlii-atif* ipii donui uL ..ux 
oar actor os lusr.icus lour tour propre fa lour n-licf ongiual. 

Tim clas*>ieul school, whether in fact or in fiction, dealt in :ih-tr;io- 
tions and gtmer.ilizutions, fiippn-faing the imlividuui and the pir- 
sojmI. it had no historic sentiment to be m’h. eked \\ hen (ireeks, 
Romans*, Turks, medieval knights, wero brought on the stage, all 
talking exactly alike, ull uttering tho same eold and polished 
iloelamutionH:—“ On no voit dans l'houium qu’iine raisum rnisoji- 
juinte, la xueiue eu tout temps, la menu? on tout lieu.” M. Taine 
bhiues in criticism, mul hi% analysis of the chissir-al Hchnol 
Aud the revolutionary philosophy is uno of tlm mott ehihovatu 
and best executed parts of his book. It is curious to iiud him 
attributing ns malign an intiucnco to tho eijducenth-efntury pbih- 
eophy as the most bigoted old Tory that ever execrated tho i-amo 
of Tom IVino could do. if, to quote his illustration, wo saw a 
mau, of somewhat weak constitution indeed. Im" of healthy np- 
pe.-,nance and quiet habits, driuk wurcrly of sonic *i**w liquor, and 
th a fall to the ground in couvulrdon«, wo should (oneliule that 
poi«uu was mingled in the draught. And poiau ■, lie tells tip, \v;-a 
in the philosophy of tho eighteenth reniury. Ju Flight ml, he j 
admits, the revolutionary doctrines did litllo barm, and soon died * 
out. in Franco they look root and llourirlnal: — 

<r*“.t quo la nouvidlij winene*' ofa. lei.iheo mr I*: n-ri.iin «pii lt:i cnnvi* ut, 
je w«u\ uire *faas la patrUs de IVsju-it Hassiqii.'. J’n *■•* p;i\> <!*■ r:i-eu 
r.ii imr.Htilc, rile i«o micuritrc pin--* rival* s qui lVt“utNti*'iit •le lYu: ie*»i*j 
d* la Munelio, ot tiuil do suite elk: iicquiert, leni 'Auleini lit la Keen *lc e, 
m.ii.s encore l’urguuc du- prop ion qui lui ui.iiiqiuit. 

This philosophy, with ii* dfamulit of tradition, ifs notions of re¬ 
casting all human institutions nrcordiug to tim ] i in«'ij>les of pure 
rooson, its application of mathematical methods to poiilics and 
morals, it,* Rights of Alan nml its (’outrot sociuL was Jo-teivd hy 
the privihigcd chissrs who had oven thing to lose by it. Like tho 
foolish woman of ricripUiru, they plucked their house down wnh 
their own hands, The ediiicc was so rotten that probably nothing 
could havo propped it up ft»r long, but tlm cr.ibh need not !mve 
been no audden and so disastrous if tho inhabitants had devoted 
their cuurgivs to restoration instead of demolition. M. Tuino dues 
full jiibticc to the }Hi»iteijius —King, nobles-n, and cltrj-y—whose 
virtues ns well us whose vices contributed to their ruiu. 
r l'hoy had oucu been living aud creative forces, ho allows 
in tho picturesque, but slight and rather superficial, notice ho 
devotee to the growth of the Church, of feudalism, and of llm 
monarchy; aud oven when, politically cou&iderod, the nobles hud 
hucomo mere pur.usites draining the lito and strength of the nat'nm, 
they were not in themselves the purely malignant beings they wore 
made out to be iu revolutionary declamations. However haughty 
the provincial nobility might be towards the bouryt'oiatz, they 
usually hnd kindly feelings for tho peanuts among whom they 
lived. More especially wiu this the case alter they had become 
imbued with the new philanthropic spirit. As to the good done 
by many of tho religious houses, Mi. Tuino cites tho reclamations 
iu their favour sent up from the rural districts when their suppres¬ 
sion was under consideration. The real crime of the soigneur was 
that he was a perpetual creditor, ever taking toll of the peasant's 
.scanty earnings, and yet doing nothing to justify his existence. 
The jealousy of the central Government had left him no local 
authority or influence; twenty gentlemen could not moot and deli¬ 
berate together without a special permission from the King. The 
greed of the Court noblest, privileged among tho privileged, 
monopolized all the good things lire Stale had to give; the higher 
grades of the army were reserved for courtiers, and no outlet was 
h it for the ambition of the poorer gentry. The Marquis of 
Femora* describes the greater part of the lower nobility in 1789 os 
(< si las de la cour it dee coinistres qu'ils sent presque dee dduao- 
cratea," Still stronger was the feeling of the lower clergy, who 
wens eemdemued lor the most port to abject poverty without hope 
of rising. Alike in the ecclesiastical and the noble orders, tho 
xneit ut the ranks wero jealous of their chiefs 

apereevro lout h I’houre A l’tfprcuve. Si lea deux premiers ordres 
•aat fcouiraiats de «*> rtuitir uux. communes, c*est qufau moinent critique les 


(iur& font ddfeotlen. St I’institation d’une ohaiuhrs bants tsl w pwMt 
**\'s»t <pie la jilMw dcs geutiluhomineB tie veut pus souftrir aux grande* 
faiuilk-s one prerogative donteUea ont abus^. 

AI. Tuinu’s description of the provincial nobilitv and tho lower 
clergy will be the moto interesting to ordinary fSugiish, rewiers 
becauso the life of those classes has not been made so familiar to 
them ns that of the higher nobility of tho Court. A bundled 
writevrt luLvn acquainted us with the charming, useless, and wicked 
sv'ciftv of thu “ aucion n'Srime,” upon whose char.icloj-iatic trait* 
M. Taine dwells long and almost lovingly. Tho one thing to which 
tlio “‘aniien iiigimo”ga\c its mind—social life—it uudurstood toper- 
iui-tion. “ Cui u’a pus vecu avimt 1789,” is tlio well-known romnrk ol 
Talloyroml, “ ue connnit p»a la douceur de vivre.” It was, in Mr. 
Curb ln’n plinue, “ & Cnivcrao all of Opom,” and the opera whs very 
well put on the stage—“ 11 taut dire quo le decor f?9t r6ussi,” aays 
M. Taine. Society Hung about its money with theatrical liborality j 
it would have boon ill-bred to stop for a moment to count tho cost. 
Soulier Thau not spend, the grand seigneur would have thrown 
liis money out of Ihe window, as Marsha) Richelieu actually did 
tliimv .1 purae which ho had given to liis grandson, and which the 
boy lud, with misplaced economy, brought back to him uuapunt. 
Tins man of (liis typo never agitated his well-bred calm by looking 
iu.o the hUte of his ulfairs, u Mmibieur larchevoque,” ^aid 
l.ouis XV L. to M. do Dillon, “ 011 pretend qne vousavezdosdeUi ', 
<■1 memo Iv.uieimp.” “ Sire,” answerod tho Archbishop, “jo in on 
iii’bni.erai i\ mon intoiuhint, et j’amai rhouncur d'en readro coiuph 
a V-.t re Myjcslik” Tliey ruined thorn selves, in (Jeurgo Sand's 
pin.1 e, cumnio delwuux joucurs qui perdeut fwns montrer d'inqui- 
ettidc ul de depit.” Under theaanie miponouseode of manners even 
pas.deu Mies vestmined or concealed; and ho long »a Desdem»m--i 
.■mil 1 'asaio presorvinl the convemtnees, Othello, too well trained t«J 
make :i scandal, only smiled cynicully, mid extended towards them 
the same imlulgouce which he claimed for himself. It is uccea.-ar, 
to unde inland the ccuvcnlioual manners, the repression of iu- 
dividunl sentiment and natural instinct, thu studied indiflereuee 
and i: artU'fJsnoss of this society, in order to comprehend how, wh».*!- 
tin* iiicvituble iv.mtiou came, il look up eagerly the aflcciatiou >n 
i‘vii..* iio “ .‘cnsibilily,” piqued itself on being natural, cultivated 
tho domestic nli'cctums, arid, knowing in truth nothing beyond lie 
lour wal-'s of a salon or the paling* of a park, begun to Bubble o. 
given fit-lils.” It learned the new philosophy of libttfly, cqualitv, 
and 1'r.itmiutv, and even beguu to pit its doctrines into practice. 
“ .liunais ruri.-tocr.ttie n'a eto si iligm* du pouvoir qu'au moment mi 
olh'i alhiit lo pevdre." No previous (Jovernmont. luul brt?u ao miio 
and bi'iicticiid, no prince ..in hmuutio aud chaiitable as Louis X\ 1. 
Sucietv was dreaming of it golden ago to come, uml woke only ti 
hnd iIh <-*11 in tho death-throe* of the Revolution. That the Froneu 
nubk . so mudt* such a poor light lbr their lift* was, if wo bolict- 
M. Tuim*, bcciiufse by long tviucatiun they luu.1 become too cleg..id 
and amiuhle, too much in subjection to tho proprieties, to protect 
them.ielvos with their own bauds. ‘‘Jamais oil ne vnm or 
geulilhomme arret-e chcz lui cesser la teto du Jacobin qui run* u-. 
JJs so luisseront juvmlio, ils irunl docilenient un prison; fail** *t 1 
tapige sera it unu marque do mauvuis gout, et, ftvant tout, 1 
s’ugit pour (3Ux do roster eo qu’ils tout, gens de bonne compagme.' 
Peter I’uidar has caricatured this fcoutiment in his petti-uum, * 
rebuking the felon howling in agony on tho wheel:—• 

“ Mr,” quulh the beau, “ don't, don’t, lift in a passion ; 

Pm* nought to nay about \our situatiou ; 

Jlut imiking nuiJi 11 hidaoiM noise in France, 

l*'(U**w, is oonlrxry to biunseunce, 

M’e suspect, however, that soim tliing more than habitual defer¬ 
ence to biruc-ranee is needled to account lbr this predominance o> 
passive over active courage in the French noblesse. Their sub¬ 
mission Lo the power of the day—a weakness not peculiar to them, 
but even now moro or lees characteristic of all classes of French¬ 
men--was in great measure the natural result of living under a 
despotic government. Whut would the blind instinct of hitting 
hick when struck, with tho lack of which M. Taino charges them, 
have availed a French noble against a lettre de cachet consigning 
him to the .Bastille ? He only bowed to omnipotent fate whru 
ersmiifu d by the Jacobin, n» he had bowed to it when porsoiiihcd 
y tin? King. Another cause of the helplessness of those wh«» 
should havo been tho defenders of order is pointed out by ML. Taine. 
Their philosophy had been founded upon extravagantly high idea* 
of the intelligence and virtue inboreut in humanity. They talked 
much about man, but they never took the trouble to study him, 
aud never realized till it was too late that ho was hut a wild beast, 
imperfectly tamed at the best. When they had let tho brute loose, 
and his caruivarous nature displayed itself, they etill hoped, to 
hlrobo and coax him into good behaviour. “ Au plus fort de la 
Jncquorie, Ice sages du temps supnoseront toujoura qu'ils vivent eo 
nluiuo Iglogue, et qu’aveo un air ae fldto ils vont ramener 1 a, 
ourgerie la moute hurlauto des col&rea bestiAles et des app^tita 
dechaintW This delusion is not wholly unknown among poliiicul 
theorists in our own day, nor is the spectacle of men playing with 
doctrines to which, if carried into practice, they would themselves 
fall victims, peculiar to the eighteenth century. 
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opens with Sir Thomas Browne; and it would not be easy to find 
a more entertaining companion in ft library than thin now too 
generally forgotten humourist Mr. Stephen begins bis essay with 
ft quotation from a suppressed passage of the licliffw Mnlki, iu 
which the author wroto, “ Let me not injure the felicity of others 
if 1 say that I am tho happiest man alive. I have that in me that 
can convert poverty into riches, adversity into prosperity, and I 
am more invulnerable than Achilles; fortune hath not one place 
to hit me.” This assertion may perhaps be included among tho 
many things in hia writings which Sir Thomas says are to he 
“ taken in a soft atid flexible sense, and not to be called unto the 
rigid lest of reason.” And yet, as Mr. Stephen obsenos, the 
statement may not have been “ merely tropical." With a mind 
that never wearied of accumulating all Kinds of disconnected odds 
and ends of knowledge, which his imagination at onco set to work 
to bind together by some quaint analogy, with a store of potlical 
fueling and a lmppy absence from his disposition of any gull or 
bitterness even on subjects which most men of liis tinn* approached 
us if to the manner born in the panoply of Untied, malice, and all 
uuchuritabhmes.s, Sir Thomas Bruwno certainly seems to have lied 
unusually good grounds for boasting of happine-s. 11 is longest and 
perhaps his best-known work, the Inquiry into I ‘utyar Error*, lets 
us, as Mr. Stephen save, into some werots us to Uw taste and cha¬ 
racter :— 


Kvciy corner is filled with a stranrre, incoherent medley, in which really 
vnliiiihle objects arc phie. d ride by Mile with what, is riuqtly grotesque and 
IiiiIicfuiih, The modem imin oi twiciieu may (iud some olijeel,- of intei'-ri, 
but they arc mixed inextricably mill strange rubhirit tlmt oner delighted 
the Astrologer, I he alchemist, or ilie dealer in nporrt pliol relive. And the 
lnjK-H»h8i»r of this nuMcu'U.ineuus coilccuon wvomp&m^ u> wilh an unfailing 
flow of amuriag go.^ip, alone moment pouring fortli a torrent of uul-o 1- 
the way learning ; til another, nialoug a realty pus-iabh 1 . Kcieniilie remark, 
and then lapsing into an elaborate <li>euv.um of Home inconceivable 
aliMirdity, allccttug the mr oi u grave inquirer, and to all appcaniucf fulU 
believing iu Ids own pretenMums :md yet h«.meiu»w Indulging himself in u 
h If'huppressed smile, which imle ates tiuil tire humorous aspect of a 
queriiou can never bo far removed limn bis mind. Men* cui in-fry is nor 
set differentiated from aeumiitic thirst for knowledge, and u qioiiut apologue 
i> ns good a rewind fur the inquirer am the discovery ot a law of uiuurc. 

And iu ages wheu tho elephant had no joint?*, and storks refused 
to live except in five Suites, there was plenty of matter for Sit 
Thomas to collect. There is no extravagant judicial sternness in 
his inquiry, lie, it is true, wants ue “ tlmt we must not believe 
on authority that, the sea is the sweat of tliu oarth, that the serpent 
before tho Tall went erect liktf man, or that the right e\o of a 
hedgehog, boiled in oil and preserved in a brazen vessel, will 
enable ua to see in the dark. Such stories, be moderately remarks, 
being i neither consonant unto reason nor correspondent uruo 
experiment,’ are unto us * no axioms.’” But be discusses withtire 
utmost gravity the existence of the phoenix, who is mentioned, 
“ not only by human authors,’ but also by such “ holy writers as 
Cyril, Ifyiphunius, and Ambrose.” lie is spoken of also in Job and 
iu the Psalms. However, no less than eight reasons ore alleged 
against his existence, of which the brat is that no one hna ever 
seen a phoenix, and the last that no animals really spring or could 
spring from their predecessors* ashes. Yet, having marshalled this 
formidable array of tacts against the phoenix, Sir Thomas end* by 
oaying, u How tar to roly on this tradition we refer unto conside¬ 
ration,” and adds a reflection on the improbability of Plutarch's 
statement “ that the brain of a phoenix is a pleasant bit, but Hint 
it causoth the headache.” In Sir Thomas Brownes next book, Tht‘ 
Garden of Oyi'u#, starting from this garden, hi* “ mniblofi through 
the universe, stumbling over quincunxes at every step." One of ins 
qiuiiutest sayings, which Coleridge has noted, iu in liis peroration 
where, among other reasops ter going to bed, be uaya that “ to 
keep our eves open longer were but to art with our Antipodes.” 

fine of bis finest and most remarkable characteristics was bis 
toleration. “He doubted whether the damned would not be 
ultimately released from torture.” In passing through Komsin 
Catholic countries he felt no olienco at their modes of worship, 
but rather sympathy:— 

At tho sight of a cross or crucifix 1 can dispense with my Jmt, but scarce 
with the thought and memory of my Savkrur. ... I could never hear 
the Ave Mary bell without au elevation ; or think it a sulfioient wurruut, 
because they ortad in one circumstance, for me to err in uli—thit is. in 
silence and dumb contempt. ... At a solemn procession I have wept 
abundantly, while my consorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, have 
fallen into on excess of laughter and scorn. 


In another passage, meditating upon hell, he gays :— <{ Men apeak 
too popularly who place it in those flaming mountains which, to 
groBscr apprehensions, represent hell. The boart of men is the 
gdoce the devils dwell in. This may be compared with tae speech 
of Mepkiatopheloa in Marlowe a Favtt. Again, justifying hia love 
of church music, he says :— u Even that vtugftr and tavern music 
which wakes oub wan merry, another mad, strikes in mo a deop fit 
of devotion and a profound contemplation of the first composer.” 
That power, Bays Mr. Stephen, “ of extracting deep devotion from 
vulgar tavern music is the great secret of Browne’s eloqiMvnce.” 
There is smother peculiarity of Browne’s to be found in the Feltgio 
1 Kfofot:— 


Bis worthy osi 
tiiarge of vanity, 
inability 


An hove laboured to defend Sir Thomas from tho 


. _ Me expatiates open Ws uhrmsl charity j upon his 

__to regard even vice as a fitting object fbr satire; upon his warm 

ofieotion so his frkAd, whom he already loves batter than himself, and 
whom yet in a few months he will regard with a leva wliich will make 
his present feelings seem Indifference; upon Ms absolute want of avarice or 
any kind ef meanness; and, which certainly seems t little odd in the 
u&Mtot these self-kwdatiwia, upon Ids freedom Item tbs “firataad tether 
tin, not only of man but of the devil, pride.” Good Dr. Watts was 


stacked nt this “ arrogant temerity” and Ihr. Johnson nppefe* anther to 
concur iu the charge. And ceils inly, if we are to interpret his language 
in a matter-of-fact spirit, It-must be admitted that a gentfemau who Openly 
claims for himself the virtues of clmrity, generosity, courage, andTOMKtey r 
might be not unfairly accused vt vanity. To no one, na wo hart* afemsd^ 
remarked, i» such a mattei-ut-fact criticism km applicable. If a humorist 
whs to be denied the right of saying with u swioua face what he docs not 
quite think, wo should make strange work of some of the most charming 
books in tin? world. Tin* Kir Thomas Itrowun of the *♦ lteTigk) Medk‘1" is 
by no means to lie identified with the everyday tk*sh>asid>lilood physician «f 
Norwich. Be is the ideal and glorified Kir Thomas, and represent* milter 
what might to have been than wlmt was. Wo have all such doubtes who 
visit us in our day-dreams, and sometimes cltout us into the belief that they 
arc our real selves bul nwit of us luckily hide flic very mktmte of j.ueh 
phantoms; for few ot u. - , unlvctl, could make them agreeable to our.neigh- 
bom 8. 

There is murk raort* of interest to be found in Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's hour with Sir Thomas Browne; but if we dwelt 
longer on it we should have no room left to speak of his 
other paper*. As it is, we must p-ws over Jonathan JSdwttrda, 
William Law, mi l Horace Walpole, to come to Dr. JoliURtmvi 
writings, of which Mr. Stephen shows a nice appreciation. Ho 
has some valuable remarks on Johnson’s style, which, he enyw, 
Johnson himself," like all other men oi' strong idiosyncrasy, formed 
as he Jiirnu-il hi» legs”:— 

The jM'ciili.iiilh-s *,'! liis limb', were in some decree the result rf 
ctiiiNCioiis ellmts in wnlkiug, Kwinuniiig, and “ biifllpttag with liis iKiuk* ” 
Thift dwellipm.'-nt wus duubile;■>< more fully determined by the constitution 
wlib-h he brought into the wmld, ami th«: ciivumstanm *m under which he 
was brought up. And t.-v. u iJiat qiw <t Jolin'^rteMO, which Macanlay »»p- 
p«tees Imn tf» have .vlopt-d in rtreordunee with a more definite Jucraiy 
t heart, will prohubly appe.ir lo he the uatur/il (\pres«iun of certain ituiuie 
tendencies, and of t lit* tiieiitcl sinio'-jjheri* whioli he Utcuihcd from yimtb. 
’JV) appreciate burly the suangeU ciiniljoui'i form of his written spuee.h, w« 
muvt penetrate* more dd ;Jy than intn ait first sight seem neocautij bermotli 
Hie outer rind of tliis lueiary B > liemo*(h. 

Mr. jSteplicn is perfectly ready to admit tlutt tho Humbler is un¬ 
readable and lull of commonplaces; but he pointe attention to what 
is too little recognized, that much of Johnson’s poetry is M noble in 
expression, us well as lolly and tender in feeling." Jlovv many of 
the people who quote llir hues about pointing a. moral and ad-irn- 
ing u lull* know that limy uve quoting Johnson? Mt. Stephens 
explanation of the cumbrous ntylo Mjeuia to us true. Johnson was 
always 

iuhtinctivcly ii iding ufiir the gr.mdcr ofitct-i of the. eld school. Nature 
pnmupls him tu the hIisLi liui'-ts ul Millou, v.’hibt art orders him to deal out. 
lung mul f-liort s\ Llablc.s allerrmtely, amt to malm them up in panxls «i* 
ten, and thou tie the parcels togcihci in pmre by the help of a rhyme. 

Mr. Stephen gtats on to cite either writers of the time on whom the 
struggle between impulao and prescribed form had an injurious 
oflect, and contpares ihetu to “ men who havo boon chilled 
by what Johnson would cull the ‘ frigorifick * infloence of 
llio classicism of their fathers, and whose numbed limbs move 
stilliy ami itwkwurdly in a tirst attempt to regain' the old 
liberty.” We nre not disputed to agree witii Mr. ttte|ilinns sug¬ 
gestion that., but for tho inimitable Boswell, Johnson would ptom- 
biy have sunk very deeply into oblivion; but them is no doubt 
much truth in the sentenced with which ho ends his paper:— 

lie whs n great force hall* wasted, m far as literature waa eonmueu, W- 
enure the fashionable cost unu* of th** day hamiieml the free cxorcisa of bia 
powers, and bccuusc tliu only creeds to which he could attach hiiMetf were 
in the phase of decliuc and iimnition. A century earlier or later he nujfkt 
have succeed'd in expressing iiim&elf through books as well as through his 
talk ; but it is not given to as to choose the time of our birth, and touio 
vry awkward consoqfierices follow. 

Wo must again pass over two interesting articles on CraUra and 
on Iliwlitt, tmd cornu to the lost, which is certainly not tho least 
interesting of the series, on Mr. Bisnudi’s novels. Here, ss in 
oilier placuR, Mr. Stephen has with keen insight and in pene¬ 
trating language pointed out a fact which is too little re¬ 
cognized, and which will no doubt bo denied by many. 
It is the fashion to decry Mr. Disraeli’s novels as impos¬ 
sible ami artificial. Their poetry is said to be tinsol, their imagi- 
natiou mere Oriental exuberance. We suspect that most of the 
people who speak of Mr. Disraeli’s novels in three terms speak with 
that perfect impartiality of judgment which is secured by com¬ 
plete ignorance of the matter to be judged, and wo are inclined to 
go with Mr. .Leslie Stephen in wishing that Mr. Disraeli could 
have stuck to his novels instead of rising to be Prime Minister of 
England. This opinion* Mr, Stephen is careful to sav, is indepen¬ 
dent, of any judgment which may be passed upon Mr. Disraeli’s 
political career, lie is, however, equally careful to observe in 
pussing that Mr. Disraeli’s ironical method, which is highly valu¬ 
able in a writer, may not be so desirable in a Minister of State. It is 
probably the general inability to apprehend or admire this mothod 
which has prevented Mr. Disraeli's novels from being even more 
popular than they are. There are many people who arc extremely 
angry if they find themselves unable to decide accurately whether 
a writer is in jest or earnest; and, as Mr. Stephen observes, Mr. 
Disraeli Is constantly passing nnpercoiptibly from one phase to the 
others— 

The texture of Mr. Diwaoli’e writings te »r> ingunkmdy tiwt With Irony 
and sorious sentiment that moh tint may jnrdaininate fcy turn, . li j$ lm- 
po*sible to suppose that tho weaver of so cauniug a web shoaMinrrer have 
in tended the vuccta which be produces; but frequently, too, they must be 
the spontaneous and portly unconscious results of a peculiar tntefiectual 
temperament. Delight in blending tbe pathetic with .the fadietetp is t)»o 
characteristic of the true humorist. Mr. Duorarii is not cxarctly A humorist, 
but something for whieh the rough nomenclature of critics hat not yet pro¬ 
vided a distinctive name. His pathos is not safltctatttiy tender, noq, Me 
laughter quite genial enough. The quality which lenti is homologous 
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to, though not identical with, genuine humour: for the tnnile wo munt nub- | 
Htitutc a sneer, and the element wliu h outers into combination with the 
icitlre is> something more diaiantly allied to poetical miction than to glitter¬ 
ing rhetoric. The Disnitliun irony thus compounded in hitherto a unique 
product of intellectual chemistry. * 

This description is happily expressed, and is in the main truo; 
and Mr. Stephen's criticism on the various novels is full of 
insight and skill; but he hits not to our thinking fully appreciated 
the line qualities of Mr. Disraeli’s writing. In (Marini FLiming 
he says the author “ takes a more ambitious flight, and with con¬ 
siderable success.” This is somewhat l’aint praise In give to a hook 
which deals with one of tho most difficult themes that could be 
found—a theme that writer after writer lias attempted to handle 
and failed in the attempt—and drain with it with u success which is 
certainly little short ol* complete. Contarini Firming is in fact 
exactly whut its author styled it, " a Psychological Romance ”; it 
is the history of a poet, the story of Ins character's development. 
It is no small feat to rivet a reader's attention on the sayings and 
doings of a dreamy sensitivo child who is misunderstood anil little 
liked by all around him, to make him so tell his own story that it 
catches one's sympathy, without il toimh of false or maudlin senti¬ 
ment, to follow up the gradual growth iu him of tho poetic faculty 
and its struggle with political ambition, to make the hero speak 
constantly of himself, expose all his we iknesses, and yet. never 
become wearisome or disagreeable, and to induce onn to lay down 
the book with a sigh for the abeyance of Cental ini's poetic powers. 
Here wo think Mr. Stephen has misapprehended the author; he 
sa)s that Contarini's architectural scheme, which is the lust thing 
wo hear of Jura, was not tho form of ambition to be expected from 
a pout. Nor was it; hut was it likely Hint Contarini's restless 
passionate nature would long ho content with such a scheme? Mr. 
Disraeli proved his knowledge of human nature when he told 
of Contarini Fleming's plan for the spending of his remaining 
Nears; but he knew, we fancy, well enough, though ho left, hia 
readers to find it out for themselves, that tho plan would not last, 
ami that, long before the great tower was built, it.< designers 
poetical impulse would overmaster him again. But lbr this Mr. 
Stephen's estimate of Mr. Disraelis writing appears to us admi¬ 
rable; and the whole of his volume may be. read with pleasure and 
prolit. 


BOUZIQUE’S HISTORY OF CIIU1-M VNITV.* 

I F tho merits of M. iJouziqnes work fail of obtaining their due 
appreciation, it will certainly not bo fur want of u Lrumpeter. 
la a brief pretaco his translator informs us, with a distinctness 
which leaves nothing to bo desired, hoik wlial is the truo character 
of the present History and how it differs from all which have gone 
before it. The author, after tracing Christianity to its primal 
sources, has “ presented tho orthodoxies of the successive periods,” 
which, “ instead of being tho peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, aro 
thus seen to be ita corruptions and debasements.” This view of 
the case is too obvious to admit of discussion. “ The book is any¬ 
thing but controversial. It is us rigidly deductive as Rue lid’s 
Geometry.” And who re as all former histories have beeu “ fac¬ 
similes of partisan aims and interpretations, hero at least is A 
History o» Christianity itself — the capitals arc notours -- 
and not only that, but moreover “ this History of Christianity is in 
reality a history of civilization in its chief constituent elements." 
Nor can there be any doubt of the public recognition of tho great 
treasure thus offered for our acceptance. Men and women, the 
young as well as the old, will welcome the volumes,” which should 
“ be pul into the hands of all uges and all classes.” As tho author 
speaks tho truth throughout he speaks it in regard to tho Pupaoy, 
which, “ founded in falsities, is seen to be built up of shadows, ex¬ 
aggerations, and assumptions.” Finally, the reader will find him¬ 
self “ carried back from Homo to tho uplatuls of Galilee, and the 
quickoning presence of the great religious Teacher of tho world." 
We confess that, after perusing this magnificent programme, we 
felt almost tempted to shrink in unatfected diffidence from the 
grave responsibility of reviewing a work which, if one-half tlr.it 
is here said of it were even approximately true, must constitute a 
now epoch in literature, iu theology, and in modern history. Wo 
were perhaps somewhat reassured by finding that tho entire history, 
which extends from tho Birth of Christ to tho year of grace 
1870, is comprised in three small volumes, and that, even so, room 
is found in the first volume for a comprehensive sketch, occupying 
about one hundred pages, of all " the ancient worships " anterior to 
the Christian era, from Brahmanism* to “ Mosuism.” Still the 
prospect looked rather an alarming one. And it was clear, even 
from a gUnce at the Table of Contents, that the author's own 
estimate of his achievements and confidence in the unerring sound¬ 
ness of his judgment were fully equal to his translator’s. In the 
summary of tho first chapter we find tho dogmatic announcement, 
aa a simple record of facts, that the Apostlo John was not the 
author of the fourth Gospel j ” and in tho summary of the second it 
is stated that “ Nero did not persecute tho Christiana.” Turning 
to the first page of the Introduction, we cure told that u tho history 
of Christianity is perhaps that which is least read,” though it is 
that which it most concerns os to know. And a lew lines further 
down wo come upon the guiding principle on which the present 
work has been composed, and which is consistently assumed 
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throughout as an axiom, and a. supplying the key to all problem! 
of ecclesiastical history:— 

Thera la no moral program with superstitious forms of worship, which 
live only by tho infatuation of the multitude* There Is no liberty with 
sacerdotal castes of which tho organisation, the doctrines, the traditions 
an? a continued system of despotism for the chiefs and of servitude for the 
people. 

As “sacerdotalism” in some form or other has been from tho 
first an essential element in the Christum system, and still sur¬ 
vives, not only in all tho great historic Churches, but, with incon¬ 
siderable exceptions, in all tho principal sects which have 
separated from them - that is, throughout nearly the whole of 
Christendom—no one can deny to this leading principle of the 
author's tho merit of being sufficiently sweeping and absolute. As 
tho priesthood is “ the irimTov yj/evdog” of actual Christianity, to 
borrow tho words of another writer, it follows of course that tho 
Christian Church has gone on a la telly wrong tack from the be¬ 
ginning. And that is just what M. Bouzique undertakes to prove, 
wo wore going to say, hut, to speak more accurately, it is the 
fundamental assumption on which his History is based from begin¬ 
ning to end. 

We have no time to linger over tho introductory notice of the 
ancient religious of the world, which contains nothing now, and, 
from tho attempt to compress so vast a quantity of mutter iuto so 
short a spat e, ia, if possible, even more unattractive and unsatisfy¬ 
ing to the leader iliau tho rest of the work. It is probably with 
a purpose that M. Ikraziquo dwells on the close similarity iu some 
[ details of the Buddhist and Roman Cut hoi ic ceremonial and insti¬ 
tutions ; but the fact, however explained—und it is obviously 
capable of moro than one interpretation—has long been familiar to 
all renders of M. II lie's interesting Travels in Thibet and Tartary. The 
fault to which we have already adverted would ulono be fatal both 
to the interest and tho usefulness of this singularly pretentious 
and disappointing book. It is in roality not so much a history as 
one of tho dullest and dreariest of abridgments. As such, it 
might have been more or less serviceable for purposes of rofbronco 
had it been furnished with a copious index, instead of liaving none 
at nil, though it would in no case have been comparable in value 
to such a summary of history as Gieseler's. If M. Bouzique had 
not the leisure or perseverance for composing a complete Church 
History—which indeed would have been tho work ot half a life¬ 
time—he would have done moro justice to his subject and to his 
own peculiar views about it by selecting some special period, 
whether earlier or later in the Christian eru f for careful illustra¬ 
tion, just as Dr. Newman, e.g., selected for Jus own very different 
purpose the History of Arianism. If it could be shown, for in¬ 
stance, from a review of the early controversies on tho Trinity and 
the Incarnation and the Councils which decided them, that the 
dogmatic and hierarchical principle was a corruption of the moro 
than Unitarian simplicity of the original Gospel—which is what 
our author wishes to have understood—he might have been con- 
1 tent to leave to others to trace out tho inevitable sequel in the later 
history of the mediaeval and modern Church. As it is, he has set 
himself to crowd the events of eighteen centuries into u space quite 
inadequate for the treatment of the first three, especially by a 
writer who aspires to reverse in tof.o the received and traditional 
view of Christian faith and history. And accordingly ho is con¬ 
tinually propounding assertions of tho most sweeping kind, which, 
to say the least, ought not to be made without some attempt to 
examine the evidence on tho other side, but the unreserved accep¬ 
tance of which is a fundamental postulate of the entire plan of his 
work. Thus, for instance, wo come very early across the statement 
that, “ with tho exception of brief interpolations, there does not 
exist iu tho New Testament any trace of the Trinitarian conception. 
. . . . In the three first Gospels, as well as in Paul's Epistles, Jesus 
is veritably a simple man." That the great majority of readers 
of the New Testament havo always understood it differently does 
not appear to him any reason, wo do not say for distrusting his 
own judgment, but for taking the trouble to refute theirs. 
Again, a little further 011 we read, “ With Paul you find no 
traces of tho Trinitarian idea. lie would have thought it a 
profanation to entertain the idea, and blasphemy to announco 
it. No more does Paul speak of tho Worn and his incarna- 
tion; this is a theory peculiar to the fourth Gospel.” He had 
already assarted that the fourth Gospel was not written by St. 
John, and “ ita dogmatic portion is the work of a Platomzing 
Christian, not to say a Gnostic.” But as scholars of such oTninoiiAA 
ns e.g. Professor Westeott and Professor Light foot ore convinced of 
t ho contrary, the received view deserved at least the compliment of a 
refutation. If, however, the fourth Gospel “ seeks to establish the 
deity of Christ,” that belief was not received till the end of the 
second century in the Church; “ it is not before the reign of the 
Emperor Oommodus (180-192) that it seems to prevail. It did 
not indeed take definite shape till long afterwards. From the 
Council of Nice onwards the Catholic Church and its members 
turo usually designated by tho clumsy sobriquet of “Consub- 
stantialists ” and “ tho Consubstantial Church.” And it was not 
till the seventh century that “ by successive councils and by 
heaping no-sense on no-sense the imperial Church had at last suc¬ 
ceeded, under the inspiration of Plato and Hermes, in constituting 
its three and one God, and its god-man Christ.” The datew 
apparently fixed for the convenience of suggesting that Maho¬ 
metanism was in truth a devout recoil from this oorruntion of the 
primiti/e monotheism. F 

Even in recounting plain matters of fact, the author* while 
he never betrays the faintest shadow of heritation, looks either the 
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tinker the patience to be accurate. When he cornea eeroM a 
critical question of any delicacy, he is pretty sure either to slut it 
over or to misrepresent it. Thus we are told that Libenns 
“subscribes the formula of Sinnium”; but there were three 
jJbMulas of Sinnium, and the question hotly discussed among 
rival critics is which of them Liherius signed. M. Boutique seems 
unaware of their existence. Again we read that Nestorius “ did 
not the less believe, as his contradictors, that that union (of the 
Godhead and Manhood) took place at the instant of the con¬ 
ception.” On the contrary, that was precisely what Nestorius 
persistently denied; he said that nothing should induce him to 
coll an infant just bom his God. Once more wo are informed 
that the Fifth (Ecumenical Council “ with one voice pronounces 
the condemnation of Origen and his errors.” It is most probable 
that the Council did condemn Origen by name, though that is 
disputed, but it is almost certain that the fifteen anathemas 
on his errors, to which the author is evidently referring, 
issued from a local Synod held ten years before. He again 
appears unconsdouB of the existence of the controversy. With 
a similar disregard of all critical principles, tho'Athanasum Creed 
is represented ob a composition of the eighth or ninth century, like 
the Xsidorian Decretals, without even a hint of any earlier date being 
suggested or conceivable by any one. It is rather startling to be 
quietly informed, on purely A priori grounds, that “ the persecution 
attributed to Nero nos all the appoarauce of an historical error, 
notwithstanding the [very detailed and explicit] testimony of 
Tacitus and Suetonius.” The following extract on the state of 
the Church towards the close of the second contury offers a fair 
example of the author's method, and an exceptionally favourable 
specimen of his stylo:— 

The greater part, Ignorant, or no longer understanding the old dis¬ 
cussions, come U bclicvo that there has always been an identity of doctrine 
between Paul and the Churches of Judea. At the time that they preserve 
the Pauline doctrine, they nonu the less think that in all respects they are 
the disciples of the twelve apostles. The last assume a totally new 
physiognomy. They are no longer the exclusive preuchers to the Jews, 
but the Instructors of tho whole huinim race; there are ascribed to them 
both the ideas of Paul and the diverse theories which circulate among the 
Christians of Hellenic origin. Tho trinitarian form of baptism is intro¬ 
duced into, the Greek translation of the Gospel of Matthew. John, the 
presbyter of Ephesus, fades away to yield his place to the apostle of ttte 
same name, who thus becomes the putative author of the fourth gospel, the 
declared foo of the Ebiouites, those zealous disciples of the twelve, and the 
consccrator of the oriental doctrine of the incarnate Word, of which 
beyond a question ho had never the least, suspicion, l’cter, in bis turn, is 
carried by the legends through the Hellenic lands, then conducted to Home, 
where those same legends appoint him bishop and associate him with Paul 
in preaching and martyrdom, in the absence of history, which furnishes 
nothing respecting the last days of tho life of tho up-.<stlcs and the first 
disciples, the mime prolific source begins to create for each of tln*m a fic¬ 
titious existence corresponding to the ideas which prevail in that period iu 
the Platonising Church. 

It is hardly fair perhaps to criticize the author's style without 
having seen tho original^ but unless his translator has done him 
great injustice, it is as little inviting or helpful as his method. 
The narrative is written throughout in the historical present, and 
cut up into sentences which might have been composed for 
shilling telegrams. There seems to have been extraordinary care¬ 
lessness iu correcting tho press, to judge from such literary curiosi¬ 
ties as “ there were no alternative,” “ Nertorius,” “ Philip the llel,” 
and many more that might bo mentioned. 13 ut for the habitual 
ignorance or disregard of English idiom throughout the printers 
cannot he responsible. No ono who read half a page anywhere 
could possibly mistake this for an English book; ana wore not Dr. 
Beards name on the title-qmgo we should certainly have presumed 
that the task of translation had been entrusted to a foreigner. Not 
to dwell on such queer barbarisms as “ the ament of Gregory VII.” 
for Accession, “suspense ” for suspension, and the like, which are 
of constant ocourrendo, what is to be said of the following con¬ 
structions, culled at random from a few pages only in the same 
chapter ?—“ Theophilus has no longer difficulty to read tho 
writings of Origen ”; “ tho civil power is an object of its enter- 
prizes ”—meaning, apparently, that the episcopate was aiming at 
civil power; “Constantine entitles himself bishop of the out¬ 
ride “ decrees of councils frequently speak in condemnation 
of the dissolution of the clergy ”—which appears from tho context 
tp mean dissolute conduct. Then ngaiu wo read of “articles 
which are consigned,” &c., of aPopo “ loosening subjects from their 
oath of fidelity,” of the Cardinals " charging with nullity the dis¬ 
missal of Oelestine,” aud plenty more in a similar style, which cer¬ 
tainly is not English. And the same word is often written diffe¬ 
rently in different places; thus we have “ clerks'” and “ clercs,” 
“choiepiscopi” and “ chorobishops.” All this of course is not the 
fault, but the misfortune, of the author, whoBo forbidding style 
and method of writing has bean caricatured rather than relieved in 
the process of translation. We have spoken already of hia curt 
and careless manner of riding joughshod over critical difficulties. 
But ho is scarcely more happy in his treatment of broader his¬ 
torical questions. Nothing can be more thoroughly one-sided and 
unappreciative than his estimate of the character and career of 
' HUuebrand, which he might have learnt to understand better from 
German writers whose views are quite as widely removed from 
orthodox sympathies aa his pwn. His account of Beekefi is still 
mope unsympathetic, and Hiporiidal; and it is simply an ignorant 
bfondnr to wl him “ a ffiortyr to the doctrine of the Papal auto- 
cracy,” With wbIoh.be came into, collision hardly less than with the 
Bpyai power. To call him a martyr to the doctrine of ecclesiastical 
independence, which is quite another thing, would be a plausible, 


ug 


hia review of the Deformation, but we may just observe the* to 
explain Protestant persecution, like Galvins burning Servetus, by 
the trite commonplace that “ the doctors of Wittenberg «w 
Geneva bad not entirely thrown off the old man, and still kept 1 uk 
their hearts the sentiments of intolerance which they had sucked In 
on the bosom of their Human mother,” is a view which no onb 
familiar with the writings of the Reformers can for a moment 
admit as even tolerably correct. The translator, it may be added, 
when ho volunteers his own explanations, is quite capable of cap¬ 
ping the blunders of his author in the simplest matters of fret, 
lie gives us, Apropos of the Vatican Council,' a note to expound the 
meaning of bishops “ in partibus infiddium , that is, among the 
heretics . Those bishops, haring no Catholic charge*} hold an inferior 
position.” We need hardly say that every one who knows Any¬ 
thing about the subject, or about the Latin language, is awnre 
that in partibus infideltum does not mean “ among the heretics,” 
but “ among tho heathem” and that the bishops in question very 
often do hold “ Cathofic charges.” All toe English Homan 
Catholic bishops before 1850 took their titles from places, tike 
Melipotamus, in hoathen countries, as the Scotch Roman Catholic 
bishops do still. 

Wo must find room for one concluding extract for the edifica¬ 
tion of our readers, who will be struck with M. Bouzique’s 
peculiarly lucid and appreciative estimate of the contemporary 
BUite of religious matters in England:— 

A portion of tho Anglican Church allows Itself to bo drawn away, and a 
High Church [me] is constituted iu its bosom. However the Roman 
Catholic* in no way take port in this movement notwithstanding the pre- 
poswfiMion* of which they are the object. Far from that, it is at this 
moment that Till* IX. publishes the Bull which formed the kingdom of 
England into tin ecclesiastical province. From all aides there resounded 
among tho Protestants the cry No Popery. They inveighed against the 
Anglo-Catholic* or Puseyitcs, whom they considered as the accomplices 
of the Court of Rome. (Some of the latter [the Conrt of Rome ?} give 
way, but the majority hold firm, and repri the Internal tyranny aa wau as 
the papal authority. They form an Alliance with the partisans of the High 
Church. Both deny to lay tribunals all power in matters of dogma. Pro¬ 
vincial councils [of Oscott or of Canterbury ?] proclaim that the Church 
of England is cswutially one, and declining the royal supremacy, affirm to 
a general assembly of the clergy belongs the exclusive right of re¬ 
presenting the church (1854-1855). They aspire to form a free church in 
a free state. 

The subject is pursued through two or three more pages* ‘ We 
bear for the first time of a great assembly in 1865 of Anglican and 
Russian dignitaries presided over by the Bishop of Ox lord and a 
Legate from the Metropolitan of Moscow, which decides among 
other things that “ the Church of England . . . shall receive 
into its Universities the Orientals, who shall bs addressed to them 
by tho clergy of their country.” The “ Ritualists ” will learn 
with satisfitetion, not perhaps unmixed with surprise, that they 
“ are united with tho bishops,” and that “ more than half the 
Anglican ecclesiastics have given in their adhesion” to the same 
cause. Wo must leave our readers to construe for thomselves as 
best they can tho oracular summing up , u This is, with a fow excep¬ 
tions, an identity bet ween Auglu-Oatholicum and theHighChurch”; 
after which lucid announcement the author passes from narra¬ 
tion to prediction, and into that shadowy region we must decline 
to follow him. M. Bouzique evidently took pains to collect a ma s s 
of statistics which might have been serviceable to future writers 
had he condescended to give his authorities, but he lacked'* either 
the leisure or the capacity to arrange and systematize them. What 
sort of history he would have written under more favourable con¬ 
ditions it is impossible now to determine. What ho did was to 
fill three volumes with tho undigested contents of hia commonplace 
book. To publish the work iu such a form was a great mistake; 
it was a more unpardonable error to translate it. 


IN A WINTER CITY.* 

P ERHAPS the strongest impression made by Ouida’a work is 
a doubt as to the author’s object. She writes all sorts of hard 
things against the vices of the world, the sins of the age in which 
we live; but all the time wo catch the flavour of the very 
things that she condemns lying underneath her objurgations, and 
we lcol that she is spinning phrases rather than expressing gen uine 
indignation, doing her best to fascinate her readers by the 


complaisant husbands, and the chores amies of those husbands P 
generally, ladies of tho demi-monde, whose personality is in 
no wise important to tho story, and who are dragged in, 
as it would seem, out of liking tor unsavoury subjects. It ia 
difficult to reconcile this incessant reprobation with so much 
evident delight in questionable details. If Ouida desires to 
the praises of virtue, she might do so in a better war than ,2 
chanting the litany of vice; with Mme Mila and Maurice, Lady 
Featharieigh, and tho rost of the undesirable people ofwhomabe 
speaks with nauseous reiteration, she weakens the. effect of her 
eulogies on Lady Hilda Vorarlberg and the man itk whom she 
sacrifices all that such a woman would most value—that penni¬ 
less but chivalrous Duke della Hoeca. whose creed was « All for 
love and the world well lost.” 

Leas coarse than she used to he, but still eoara—laea like a 
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sign-painter and mare artistic, bat still a sign-painter and inar¬ 
tistic— Ouida indulges her besotting sin of gaudy colouring 
and profuseness in the Winter City as ift all hor works. Bite 
knows nothing of the strength which comes from reticence, from 
simplicity, from concentration. She never contents herself with 
one word where she can use two, and she has the trick of 
repetition to a wearisome degree. Unquestionably clever, she 
ib also as unquestionably shallow ; and even in her sharpest 
sentences we detect a certain ring which suggests successful 
imitation rather than absolute originality, She inveighs against 
dross and worldliness, immorality and heartless/ioas; but wo should 
like to m® her library, and to know what novels she hud been 
studying before she wrote her own. 81 ie is clever, striking, glittering 
—but it is only mock work after all ; and it suffers, as all such work 
does, when contrasted with that which is purely creative and real— 
that which has been honestly thought out by the worker, unassisted 
by hints and suggestions from foreign sources. The story of In 
a Winter City is simple enough. It is murdy the narration of 
how the 1 Ady Hilda Vorarlberg—a cold, disdainful, beautiful, and 
artistic young widow, with iifty thousand a year and an un¬ 
pleasant temper, who has never known the lumlost approach 
to love, and who lives like a passionless statue iu the midst 
of companions who are, to say the least of them, odd- 
loves and is beloved by the Duke della Kocca, au impoverished 
Florentine noble, who, with the most urgent need to marry 
money, has not yet been able to muko up hia mind to sacrifice his 
name for any number of thousands to bo liad with thu 
daughters of rag and bone merchants from New York, or oil- 
strikers from Pennsylvania, or simulators from Wall Street/’ As 
Ouida says:—“ Paolo della Kocca loved his name as n soldier does 
bis dag, and he could not bear the idea of possibly transmitting 
to his children traits aud taints of untrue oable or ignoble inherited 
influences,” Wherefore ho constantly murmured to his match¬ 
making friend—“ who, having hod him as a lover when ho was 
twenty and she was thirty, l'olt quite a maternal interest in him still 
as to his nuuriiige and prospects”—“ A little more time!—next 
year.” Urged by his friend the Duke do St. Louis to make his 
court to littdy Hilda Vomrlberg, Della Dacca begins in the 
good old way of a little aversion. Hero is the thing of all others 
that he most dislikes, but the thing which “ seemed cast across 
Ilia path by a caress of Fortune from whkl^it^wqilld be madi as, 
to turn aside.” f^bad little fear, if InTcrnco 

SWt'dj'tluit he would fail iu making his way into lior graces. 
r With an Italian love is too perfect a science for him to be uncertain 
of its results/’ She was a woman, too, of “ unusual beauty and of 
supreme grace, and a great alliance ”; but 

he had a wholly different ideal for his wife; Uu di.dik«d those world-famous 
ffiganlc*; he disliked women who smoked, and knew their I'ari* us 
thoroughly as Hoossayc or Dumas j he di-hked tho extravagant, arlilieial, 
empty, irfvulous life they led ; their eiidles;, chase after now exeitomunin, 
and their insatiable * ppetii hr Jrisaom nuuvcaw; be disliked their litera¬ 
ture, their habits, their evnieibru, iheir enmu, their wnMiulit}, and Lluiir 
dl mipalions; he knew them well, and disliked Lbom iu all things \ whai he 
desired in his wile ware natural emotions, unworn innoccuee, serenity, huh- 
piicity, and freshness of enjoyment; though ho was of the world, ho did 
not care very much tor it; lie nad a meditative, imaginative 1 cuipcramont, 
aud the whirl of modern society waa noon wsiriNouie to him ; on the other 
hand, he knew the world too wull to want u wumau bo-sido him who knuw 
It equally well. 

Lady Hilda on her side CRnnot understand a life without 
money. For ten years ah« had had the possession of her enormous 
fortune of liity thousand a year, and u&e had made it a second nature 
to spend a a much as she liked aud to gratify every whim, every 
desire, no matter at what cost. She had also lived oil a certain 
moral pedestal iu her own mind:— 

She had loved herself very dearly all lior life, lived for herself, and iu a 
refined and lofty way had been as absolutely self-erigMSsed and amorous 
of her own pleasure and her own vanities as the greediest aud cruellest of 
ordinary egotists. 

When she finds that she is in love with Della Kocca, and that she 
cannot marry him because to marry him would be to give up her 
fortune and live on the poor pittance belonging to him—and that 
tbe cannot make him her lover, us her cousin Mmo. Mila 
would have done, and indeed us any one in her society would ! 
have done, because she is cold, proud, and lias the self-respect of a 
modest woman still untouched—then the conflict begins, and the 
dramatic interest of the story is at its highest. Della Kocca, who 
had allowed her to feel rather than see his love when he thought 
her the absolute mistress of her fortune, having so much pride as to 
be fearful lest she should think it wob her money endnot herself that 
he sought, now, when he knows from her brutlter that she will Iobo 
everything if she marries again, confesses himself warmly enough 
—more warmly, we imagine, than such a woman as Lady Hilda 
would have allowed, or than one so clever as Paolo, he who 
had erected love-making into a science, would have thought 
judicious. Hut the things of the world prove stronger even than 
a lovers love* and Hilda puts away the temptation offered to 
her of “ voluptuous sweetness,” “ amorous endearment/’ “ the joys 
of great and mutual passion,” by which Della Kocca pleads his 
cause, and gives up the man for the money:— 

He knelt at her feet, and held her hands tn his. 

u Dee* yo»t Uto contest you* ” be ssU at die last "Can-greatness of 
say son. content u women wrthost fora ? <G«n nay eminence, or power, or 
poawijion make her happiness without kmi ? Say that 1 tun pabr § that 
Comtek to nu you wouid mwm to what in your sight were poverty; is 
wealth so gnat a tfcing ineuutcd agates* the mtmmtmm strength of 
passion ? Are net the real joys of our lives things uapmrc h aa H fc fo fc , Oh» 
my hw, my love! If you Jtud no preference forme I werefo* 


to urgv you; hot, as it Is—does the work! that tires you, the teefete that 
wearies you, the men tin A women who fatigue you—the afedntten that 
mmmtm you — tbo exponditure that after all is bat a wihpifo ip yeas 
sight—the acquisition that I ms lost Its charm for yon with iongaabh, lfire 


the toys of a child ; are all those things so supreme with yon that ffa 
ora sand me from you for their SAke ? Is not one hour of mutual love p 

all the world con give ? ” 

His Arms held her ekwo, he drew her down to him nearer and nearer till 
his hood rested on her breast, and he felt the tumultuous throbbing of her 
liAsrt. For one moment of scarce conscious weakness she did not resist or 
repulse him, but surrendered bersrif to the spell of his power. Be moved 
her ns no mortal creature over bad etrength to do ; a whole world unknown 
opened to her with his touch and his gaxo; she loved him. For one moment 
she forgot all rise. 

But all tho while, even in the temporary oblivion to which she hsd 
yielded, she never dreamed of granting what ho prayed. 

As the story, howover, is not meant to be a tragedy, and as Lady 
Hilda is designed to be a beautiful character, superficially encrusted 
by tho world's selfishness and the vices of tho ago in wliich she 
lives, but noble and pure at the core, we kuow that before it is too 
late sho will folioy the counsel of her heart nguinst her prudence, 
end xuarry Della Kocca in spite of his ruined palace and diminished 
rent-roll. It would not liuvo happened bo in real life; but thou 
authors have the rights of parents over their children, and can 
make them do as they like ; and if it pleases them to create a 
moral harlequinade aud make their characters of all colours, that 
is their own affair. To the critic, belongs only the right of remark 
that the characters are of all colours, and that the actions ascribed 
to them belong to the stum; school of art as that which should 
give a Ireo the leaves of a pear, the flower of on orange, and the 
Iruil of on apple. Neither Uolln llucca nor Lady Hilda would 
luuo married into poverty, no matter what the love they had 
for each other. Ho, indeed, would have adopted Mins. Mila's 
view of their possible relations, seeing that anything else would 
ha\e cost too largo a sum in tho ordinary estimate of values; 
aud she would either have yielded to this arrangement, had her 
passions developed iu proportion to their vigour at birth, or, 
more probably, she would have trodden them under foot alto¬ 
gether, and have discarded her love as a weakness to which it 
would be high treason against herself to yield. Granting all her 
weariness of society, her emptiness of heart, uud her sense of deso¬ 
lution, still lu»r wealth was us her second nature, and we can 
SCaivo/v i’A'iuk that she could ever have been warmed up to the 
point of abatafuffing it. Ouida thinks differently; but we deny 
hot* symmetry of effwwing, seeing that she 1ms niude this action 
of the heroine appear iurouswleilf with the curlier and stronger 
lines of her nature. 

All this is, we fancy, a sop thrown to appease tho Cerbems 
of British respectability and sentiment. The real meaning ot 
the book, as wo read it, lies rather in Mme. Mila, and in the 
invectives scattered broadru*d against the women of the day, and 
society us Ouida knows it. And in these invectives the most 
noticeable points are tlieir bitterness, their fierceness, and their 
coMMoue-A. One could sometimes fancy one was rending a* per¬ 
sonal attack aimed at some living woman. Take, for instance, the 
description of “ La Femme Galante " of tho present day. “ Tho fri¬ 
volous and fragile faggot of impulsos that is called Frou-frou ”; that 
“ poor, feverish, wistlul, changeful morsel of humanity, a slender, 
helpless, breath loss, and frail thing, who, under one sad, short sin, 
sinks down to death/’ is not, Ouida is careful to tell us, the Femme 
Ualanto whom she scourges. This, indeed, is the married woman 
of high place and fair name “ who lias studied adultery os one of 
the lino arts, and made it one of the domestic virtues *; beside 
whom “ Frou-frou were innocence itself, Marion dc l'Ormo were 
honesty, Manou Lescaut were purity, Cleopatra were chaste, and 
Faust hie were faithful. She is the female Tartuffo of seduction, 
the Prurieuse Ridicule of passion, the parody of Love, the standing 
gibo of Womanhood ’—and, in shorty the peg whereon Ouida hangs 
pages of nnpluasant verbiage, offensive suggestion, and equivocal 
denunciation. We at no time admire this writer’s work, partly 
because of this very element of unfeminine coarseness which comes 
out now in one direction, now in another; but Ouida, coarsely 
moral and indelicately virtuous^ is Ouida At her worst. Wbat with 
foul themes, false sentiment, impossible action, and verbal sign- 
painting, In a Winter City will fail to please any educated taste; 

I but there aro no doubt other tastes which, for aught we know, it 
may suit well enough. 


THE LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER.* 

rpHE author of this very amusing little volume proposes to 
A- effect for the general English reader wbat H. fUbot has 
already accomplished for the French student of mental science by 
diffusing a knowledge of Schopenhauer and his philosophy. E 
Ribot's book fow already been noticed in our columns (see 
day Mmm, September ix, 1875);and m wtk Ite haa gpvexta 
more satisfactory account of tho Bmfoeopby of the Frankfort sage 
than will be found in the ttegesbefote as. Dot thebifMrra® hy of 


than will be found in the pages befote as. Dot the bi«R^»hy of 
Schopenhauer is here for mom compete and detailed, ana it mast 
be borne in mind that in hia particular case the man & quitehe 
remarkable as the writer ; indeed the latter ouraotbe fulWappwcir 
ated without some knowledge ofthe former. The uuiteiteloFwhich 
Bfine. Zimmern ban avoflad herself was 1 amble and hfef f of 
and #he has made good ine of it, the bisfe 
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the Memoir of Sbbapenhftuer by Ms friend Ife. G^inner. Th* 
tendency of SchaipnnwMr’a theorysbe perfectly explain*,*dgfilfcr 
defining bis position os thrtr of eom«*fc represents!#** of twre 
influence of the Indian interact upon Enrep* of which wo find 1 
abundant examples at the tnretent day. 

JjpAxtirw Schopenhauer wiw boro in 1788 at Danrig, where his 
family, of Dutch extraction, had long resided, and hod boon 
known as great and influential citireiw; so great, indeed, that 
when Peter the Groat and bis Empress visited the old Imperial city, 
the house of Arthur's great-grandfather, Andreas, was selected 
to lodge them. The memorable event gave rise to a family anecdote. 
When the Imperial pair entered the house assigned to them, they 
chose for a sleeping apartment, although it wns winter, a room 
without stove or fireplace. Old Ilerr Schuputihaucr met tlio diffi¬ 
culty by emptying several barrels of brandy over tho tiled floor, 
closing the room, and setting the spirit on lire, to the grout amuse¬ 
ment of the Osar. When all was burned out, the guests lay down 
to rest in the hot air, and rose comfortably in the morning to thank 
their host for his strange display of hospitality. 

lleinrich Floria Schopenhauer, grandson of Andreas, lived for 
many years in France and England, and imbibed a taste for the 
literature and manners of both countries, which he afterwards im¬ 
pressed upon his eon, encouraging liim from wirly lwyhood to read 
tho Timet. He ultimately nettled at Danzig, whore he carried on 
the mercantile busiuesa of his forefathers with consummate ability, 
and at the age of thirty-eight married Johanna Ileuriette Troriener, 
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its privileges as a Hanseatic «Uy. Two years wore passed by 
the family in a tour through Belgium, France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, raid towards the end of 1804 Heinrich lost Itis life 
by a fall from an attic window into a canal—a misfortune 
which calumny attributed to suicide on account of pecuniary 
losses. His memory was held in the highest respect by his son. 
Shortly afterwards lus widow Johanna moved In Weimar, where, 
herseli esteemed us an author, she shone ns one of the stars of 
the place, then at tho height of its brilliancy. Arthur, mean¬ 
while, iu compliance with his deceased father’s wishes, had toiled, 
sorely against his will, in a merchant’s office, ktiueuting that lie. 
could not devote himself to literature. At lust,acting on tho advice 
of her Weimar friuuds, his mother allowed him to Jolluw the bent 
of bis inclination, nnd be entered upon wi academic career nt 
Gotha, where, in addition to. the ordinary curriculum at the 
Gymnasium, he took private lessons in Greek uud Latin, thus 
allowing a veneration for classical learning which he retained to 
the end of hie life. Both as a student ami as a writer of Gorman 
lie gained much locfil renown, cultivated aristocratic society, mid 
became souuewlmt extravagant, iu his attire. However, at the cud 
of six mouths a squabble with a professor caused him to leave 
Gotha and proceed to Weimar, where he tool? lodgings, that 
irritable misanthropic temperament with which all the reader of his 
works are lflmiliiu* displaying itself even iu these early times so 
habitually that, his cheerful, easy-going mother could not tolerate 
him under her roof. It was a form ante circumstance that he 
had fora fellow-lodger Franz L’t&ww, ufttawairiscetebiated as a 
Greek lexicographer, wlio greatly it&»i»ted him in his classical 
studies. 

In 1809, on tho completion of his twenty-first year, Arthur 
Schopenhauer matriculated in the, medical faculty at the Univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen, where, with unwearying eneruy, he studied 
everything, noting down in manuscript all that he heard, and 
adding comments of his own, in which his instructors were often 
severely criticised. The fame of Fichte attracted him in 1811 
from. Gottingen to Berlin, and witli tho disappointment occasioned 
by the celebrated Professor's lectures began that contempt for tho 

C t-Kantian philosophers of Germany the expression of which 
so largely contributed to the popularity at his works. At 
Berlin he also heard fcschteiermachur and if. A. Wolf. For tho 
latter, the great philologist, ho hud the profoundest reverence a , with 
the former it was otherwise. With respect 10 his abhorrence of 
Fichte, Mme. Zumnern rightly observes that, whatever views 
he held with respect to the “ Wissenschaflalehre,'^ he might 
have accorded a word of praise to the unflinching patriotism dis¬ 
played in the, address which Fichte delivered iu 1806. But to 
Schopenhauer, ns to Glithe, political enthusiasm was unknown, 
and the former had a special dislike fur hia own countrymen, os 
is well illustrated by the following anecdote, relating to an outburst 
which occurred during a sojourn in Italy 
"Th» German Fatbctbrad has seared m patriot in mu,*' be once said; 
and he often repeated both to bis own countrymen and to French and 
flfegUsb, that he was ashamed to be a German, they were so stupid » people. 
* I?I thought so of vay netion,” said a Froodiuma in reply, “ I should at 
]**t hold ay tongue about i(u M 

$ehopenhatar did not long remain at Berlin, and his first work, 
the snort treatise entitled “ Db Vier&che Wursel dee Satzes vora. 
2 urrichei]den Gtrmde,” which is by no means unimportant, and 
which was published in 1813, obtained Jbr Btaar tho degree of 
Dotfirtof Ffofoaophy, bretowqd by the Dnmreit* of Jena. Hia 
mother and bp were never on good terms, ana when, on ha 
retorn to Weimar to reside there, he presented his mother with 
hteyreairiam^riia snaoringly pretended to infer fton* the title, tho 


1m nx^io heratectow 


d frpte* in a loiitWrootth Johanna 
The whote edition of yours wifi be 


'.still on hand*' tai tbnretetk Hnltiw Pefcehuro and t^Iftjfitfh 
: mother and son ware imthe right. Arthur arid woredy-teoc^te.oi 
;? h» first edition of tho treatise, and Johanns’* war In, wgrt^tefet 
‘ at the time, are now, if they are ever nrerttansckrt atl, mmfy/M* 
memberei as some very old Rngfieh novel-readers remember 4h* 

“ Minerva Ptees.” Wo should not, however, forget that it » tfry 
Bio mother we are realty indebted for oil we know of the earlier 
portion of the son’s life. 

There was a practical cause for tho estrangemeW between Arthflr ■ 
Schopenhauer and his mother which perha(ai bad more te do withr 
it tbnu difference of taste or temperament. While he hated com* 
merce, he abhorred the notion of gaining a.livelihood- by means of 
literature or philosophy. This feeling is prominently revealed In 
all his attacks on the University professors of Iris day. The men 
who live for science and those woo live fly science are os wide ~ 
apart, intellectoally and morally, us heaven and earth, and he who 
would teach truth should bo in the enjoyment of a worldly com¬ 
petence not at all dependent on his teaching. Johanna wee ex¬ 
travagant, and Arthur feared, not without reason, that she was 
squandering his patrimony. If loft without it, what would 
he do ? lie might become as base as Fichte or Hegel. His 
mother’s faults were in some measure compensated by her seta* 
which made him acquainted with many celebrated men, above 
all, with Giithc, who was highly pleased with the “ Four¬ 
fold Boot ” and hoped to find a convert to his beloved theory of 
colour. Schopenhauer did not prove to subservient a disciple os 
had been hoped, and though the young man and the \etcran much 
admired eacn other, there was wo great sympathy between them. 
Those who know how frequently Schopenhauer appears in print os 
a declared misogynist may be especially amused oy the faci that 
he was consumed by a passion for Caroline Jugemaon, the chief 
actress at the ("curt Theatre of Woimar, and the recognized 
mistress of the Duke; hut tho circumstance is more important that 
about this time ho was first introduced by Friedrich Mayer to 
that Indian lore which afterwords had so much influence on hie 
thoughts. 

Four years spent at Dresden, whither Schopenhauer removed 
in the spring of 1814, were chiefly occupied by the composition of 
his opu * marimum, Die Welt ah Will is und VonteUung, published 
in 1818 by Brockhaus of Leipzig. This was in one volume, the 
second not having been added till many years afterwards. A brief 
exposition of the theory which it iuculcateB we have given so 
recently that anything like a repetition here would be super¬ 
fluous. Its completion was followed by the visit to Italy to which 
we have referred above, and under the Southern alw he led a life 
by no means corresponding to tho asceticism wbidjfhe so strongly 
inculcates in liis writings. While he taught as h^^ljttddhist, be 
lived as a European bun vivunt, and, like Kant, ww t 1 ^ri|gBJ^r* ,r 
eater to tlie end of his days. Still, far from being a hypocrite, he 
! honestly avowed hia inability to act up to his own ideal. He 
expressed to hia frioud Dr. (i winner his tears that he would never 
attain Nirvana, und once, alter looking at the portrait of the Abbe 
de Banco, ihe virtuous founder of La Trapue, un order which he re¬ 
garded with profound reverence, he turned away with a mournful 
air, sun ing, *• That is a matter of grace.’’ lie was suddenly 
brought buck from Italy hv tho news that tho mercantile esta- 
hlislunvul at Dantzic, iu which a great part of his own and all his 
mothers fortune was invested, was threatened with bankruptcy* 
liis genius os a eppculativo philosopher had by no means affected 
liis character as u shrewd man of business, and white hte mbtWr, 
who would not listen to his advice, wus left almost penniless, 
ho, by anticipating Ihe crash which ensued, saved the bulk of bis 
property. 

The most miserable part of liis life was spent at Berlin, whither 
he removed in 1820, hoping to make a position at a lecturer on Ids 
own philosophy. Never were hopes more vain. His great work, 
on the fame' of which lie had reckoned us an introduction, had re¬ 
ceived even less attention than the luckless Fourfold Boot.” He 
had uo chance of rivalling Ilegel and dchteiermacher, and every 
day his teeturo-room became emptier. Iu 1831 he was driven 
from Berlin by the cholera, and it is a notable trait in hia char¬ 
acter that he was terribly subject to panics, which could with 
equal facility ha produced by epidemic maladies and popular 
tumults. His extreme Conservatism iu politics, his dislike to 
popular rule, which extended even to a condemnation of trial by 
jury, could he traced to natural timidity. At the same time his 
nervous irritability could make him on occasion oven ferocious. 
While he was at Berlin, tho discovery that hia landlady was in 
the habit of allowing an acquaintance to hold coffee-parties in his 
ante-zoom so moved him to wrath that ho threw her out of his 
door, and so severely injured her arm that he was sentenced by a 
court of tew to maintain tear for life. The annuity thus awarded 
proved a long one, and when the good lady coed at lost, he 
wrote on the certificate of her death, u Obit amir, obit emia” 
Generally, however, ho seems to have been a beneficent sq& 
to have dons, what ho could for his poor relations. In 
after a few more migrations, he retried si Frankfort* mSa 
this ancient city, in which he passed the romaindfe* f ^ 
ending hr i860,his name is chiefly associated. Beni at test he 
learned what celebrity wee, and though his secluded mterarthstimo 
fife first led people to style him the “ Whimsical S&Ltf '&mSkr 
fort,'’ he was ultimately racogmmdas the “ Ssge * Wwasragsedad 
ns one of the lions of the pteue os he otrefo stare ifc start, sncL 
theteadtesd of the Uteri S^teterre, whsrei^SSvsrw^day, 
wired If Ire bni day wyal rtstest% tor. 
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His first gleam of prosperity was his successful competition in 
1839 for a prize offered by the Royal Norwegian Academy of 
Rruutheim for the best essay on the Freedom of the WilLWith 
the Royal Danish Academy, which in the following roar offered 
a prizo for the best inquiry into the grounds of moral obligation, ho 
was, indeed, unsuccessful; nor did the publication in 1844 of a 
new edition of his principal work, with an addition, attract much 
attention, ^liut the collection of miscellaneous e ssa ys which ho 
published in 1851 with the title Partrga and Paralimmena 
was received with decided favour, and its success brought into 
more general notice his earlier productions. An articlo on his 
philosophy generally, in the Westminster Review for April 1853, 
was bpoedily translated into German by one of his disciples, and 
this helped to diffuse the knowledge of tho long-ovorh Hiked 
11 &tgo ” nmong his own countrymen. The third edition of Die 
WeU tils WtUe unci VorstcUung actually turned out a profitable 
sneculation, and when, ut tho ago of seventy-two, the great 
Pessimist peacefully, though somewhat suddenly, shook ott his 
mortal coil, he was already a man of renown, with declared par¬ 
tisans and admirers. 

It this book reaches, as it merits, a second edition, wo would 
recommend a careful revision of proofs. No one can be more 
perfectly awaro than tho writer that whereas, in naming the 
author of Paust, every free-born Briton has a choice between 
“Gothe” and “Goethe,” and, by wav of a frolic, may write 
" Goctho,” « Goethe ” is a thing oi 1 naught. 


UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS.* 

f PIIE officers and crews of tho North Polar Expedition have 
J- passed the winter in utter sequestration from mankind, beneath 
the sunless sky that bunds over that region of our globe, which 
only becomes accessible by tho yearly discharge t>f its ice-drift 
through Smith Sound into Baffin's Bay. They were last heard of 
at the Carey Isles, near tho entrance to Smith Sound, by tho find¬ 
ing of letters which Captain Nares on the 28th of July deposited 
in a cairn of heaped stonos upon the summit of a hill in the south¬ 
eastern island of that group. It was Captain Allen Young, in his 
own vessel, the Pandora, who ran up twice, on the 18th of August 
and on the loth ol September, to call at tho Ouvey Isles, several 
degrees north of his appointed course, that he might fetch any cor¬ 
respondence left at tjbatiMMfa restunte by tho Alert, and Discovert/ 

2 SSJS SJG& Wo have* to thank fc U» 

soundron IhnH th “ ir P ar . Liu K message that 
JMelviU** r ' '* 80 “PP"Y evaded tho troublesome navigation ui 
siipiv. .IjcrBay towards tho close of the season. But the proper 
errand of the Pandora lay in quite another direction; not at all to 
the north, but rather west by south from Baffin’s Bay, which is the 
common gateway of tho Arctic regions in that hemisphere. 

The ancient problem of geographical speculation und nautical 
experiment concerning the feasibility of a passage by water along 
the northern coasts ol America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, has not ceased to invite the adventurous mind. Tho geo¬ 
graphical question of the existence of a chain of water-basins, 
gulls, sounds,straits, or other channels, all the way between the two 
oceans, has long been settled. But the feat of nautical skill i9 yet 
to be performed. It seems to be generally acknowledged that no 
sailor oould have been more competent to try it again last year 
than Captain Alien Young. lie served under Sir Leopold 
M'Cliutock in 1S59, when three detached parties, journeying across 
tho ico with sledges, explored the shores of Prince of Wales Island 
and King Williams island, around the closed southern end of 
M'Olintuck Channel, or Franklin Sound. The obstacle to what is 
still inappropriately called the North-west Passage has been proved 
to lie in that piece of water alone. It is simply the accumulation 
and retention of drift-ice in summer, by the conformation of the 
mainland opposite those large islands and Victoria Land. Tho ice 
comes down APClintock Channel, which is funnel-shaped; but it 
is here stopped by the promontory of Boothia Felix from pacing 
oil*either into Hudson's or Baffin’s Bay. Lot this one land-locked 
basin, at the suitable time of tho year, be once crossed by a vessel 
equipped for such navigation, and tho remainder of tho voyage to 
Behrings Straits would not be difficult, as it lies through Simpson 
and Dense Straits and other channels, which are sheltered by 
Victoria Land from the northern drift of ice. The real difficulty 
is to gut a ship round the southern end of Princo of Wales Island, 
whether approaching it through Peel Sound or through Bellot 
Strait, out of Prince Regent Inlet, from thu eastward side. Captain 
Allen Young, indeed, should know more than any other man of 
the coast-line of Prince of Wales Island. Ho intends to try again 
this year, having bean stopped last year by the ice, which covered 
all the width of Peel Souud below the La Koquotte Isles, near the 
outlet of Bellot Strait. We shall be pleased to hear of his ultimate 
success. 

These voyages have been undertaken at Captain Young’s 
private cost, but he accepted the pecuniary aid of two partners 
towards the tote expedition. One was Lady Franklin, who 
cherished a hope of the finding of some memorials of her lost 
husband whore the survivors of the Drebus and Terror ship¬ 
wrecked company must have perished in 1848. The other 
contributor wpi Mr James Gordon Bennett, in whose service one 


* Under the Northern Lights, By J. A. MocGahan, Correspondent of 
the 11 SowJTork Herald,? Author of “Campaigning on the Oxtu, and the 
Vail of KJuva.” London: Sampioa Low U Co. 1876. 


travelling reporter met Dr. Livingstone, on the shorn of 
Tanganyika, while another Joined the Russian furtay at the cap- 
ture of Khiva. Arctic scenery, and Arctic adventure to general, 
if not exactly the North-west Passage and the fate qf Sir John 
Franklin, had become once more a topic of interesting newspaper 
discussion. As Mr. Stanley had once more plunged into Emtotev 
rial Africa, it was Mr. MacGahau who had to embark to 
Pandora for a voyage to Peel Sound, and possibly that way to tho 
Facihc Ocean. The Daily Telegraph, by an arrangement simila r 
to that mode in the case or Mr. Stanley’s present African mission, 
shared with the New York Herald the current publication of Mr. 
MacGahan’s letters. They aro collected in the volume with which 
wo have now to deal, and of which, from a literary point of view, 
there is not much more to be said. It is augmented by several 
chapters made up of tolerably peviincut informatton extracted from 
other books. These describe the migratory life of the Innuits or 
Eskimos, apart from their scanty settlements in Greenland, with 
their traditions of romance and mythology preserved by Dr. Rink, 
l here is also some Recount of M'Clintock's efforts, and those of 
Ins lioutenants, Ilobson and Allen Young, who went in seoroh of 
tho traces of Franklin sixteen or seventeen yearn ago. Theso 
matters need not here detain us further than to oiler one or two 
remarks. 

It seems, after all, not unreasonable, since wo know there were 
a hundred men under Captain Croziers command in April 1848 
marching towards tho mouth of tho Groat Fish River, to pre¬ 
sume that they somewhere deposited the final rocords of that 
unlucky expedition, before tho last man of them died on their 
dreadful journey. The probability of their having made such 
careful provision for the safety of those documents is rather greater 
from the fact of the Eskimo people beiug found in possession 
of a variety of trivial relics which our countrymen may 
have kept about their persons to the lust. It is true that 
Lieutenant Ilobson in 1859, after finding the latest written 
account of them at Point Victory, and tho two skeletons further 
along that shore lying in a stranded boat, with tho other tokens of 
their desperate condition and its end, looked in vain for tho 
customary monument of a deposit, a conspicuous heap of stones. 
APClintock himself also went across Simpson Strait, and examined 
Montreal Island, near tho mouth of Great Fish River, as well as 
the mainland coast and that of King William’s Island, without 
seeing the cairn that might have been expected to mark a spot chosen 
for leaving tho papers which we should have read with mournful 
satisfaction. But still there is a chance of their discovery, as 
there is much more thou a mere chance of their existence; and 
the widow of Sir John Franklin was therefore justified in a hope, 
which sue mis hot lived to realize, that suutetkiiig beyond the bare 
Licit and date of his death. Juno 11, 1847, may yet be ascertained. 
It is doubtful, however, with a view to the interests of geogra¬ 
phical science, whether the complete records of Frunklin's expedi¬ 
tion, eeiit out above thirty years ago, would provo of any 


value at tho present time. The enterprise of the North-west 
Passage, in which Captain Young persist eras with so^nucb deter¬ 
mination, has rather hecomo a simple problem of dodging the ice- 
drifts, us we have explained, in sailing through waters now 
comparatively well known. It is an exploit of bold and adroit 
navigation, which may be worthy of ambition on the part of a 
scuimm who loves his noble profession, and of which all English¬ 
men would feel in some degree proud. But it can hardly be 
said that the causo of science imperatively demands its speedy 
performance. From that point of view, one would think, it Beeins 
moro desirable for our exploring ships to approach as near as may 
be to tho North Pole, Tho incidental knowledge, too, which may 
he gained by tho Polar Expedition concerning the ocean currents 
and the ico-drilts that so much affect the temporature of our 
Atlantic shores is likely to be of great practical utility. On tho 
other hand, few persons would now droam of using tho North¬ 
west Passage as a commercial route, though it was originally de¬ 
signed lor access to tho fabulous wealth of the Indies. Nor is there 
any temptation to colonize those vacant provinces of the British 
Empire in which not even the Eskimo can make a dwelling-place, 
and which the Arctic explorer visits scarcely once in ten years. 

But where the conductors of popular journalism lead the way it 
is conceivable that the metropolitan caterers of excursion trips by 
contract may at some future time attempt a new field of operations. 
The successors to Messrs. Cook and Gaze will perhaps be enabled 
to issue return tickets from London, available within the season,' 
ice permitting, for a summer voyage to the scene of Sir John 
Franklin’s disasters, there and back, or oven through Behring’s 
Straits and round Alaska, to get home by San Francisco. Steam 
lias almost rendered it possible to traverse the lesser of those dis¬ 
tances and return to London between July and October, bat for 
thu obvious risk of being caught by tho ice. Tho Pandora, which 
left Portsmouth on June 27th, was opposod in her Outward voyage 
across the Atlantic by violent contrary winds; but twenty days 
would in ordinary circumstances suffice to reach Disco, the whalers’ 
port of Baffin’s Bay, and ten days more should bring the steamer, 
with a fresh supply of coal from Kudliset, well into Lancaster 
Sound. It is there, after proceeding further west through Barrow 
Strait to Peel Sound, or after turning directly south oy Prince 
Regent Inlet, that the vessel incurs a danger of being prevented 
by the ice from getting out again two or three weeks later. The 
Pandora herself to the first week of September, returning through 
Barrow Strait, bad some difficulty with the ice blockade m Gaps 
Retinell, the promontory of North Somerset fronting WelUogton 
Channel to the north. In Prince Regent Intot, ewtof Worth 
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Somerset, there is not so much four of obstt notion as in Pool Sound 
on Its western tide; but the only way from the bottom 
of Prince Regent Inlet to the westward is through Delict 
Strait, which divides North Somerset from the Boothia mainland. 
Whether Ballot Strait or Peel Sound be the more difficult 
^l/assago tct get into Franklin Sound is a question not yet positively 
' decided. Each has been stopped up at the particular times when 
a passage has been sought i but o future attempt either way is 
perhaps destined to be successful. It cannot, however, be effected, 
with the present means and appliances, in the Arctic sailing sea¬ 
son of every year, but only in the most favourable years $ for the 
expedients of boring ana cutting a way through packed ice are 
limited to a thin crust of it. and a short distance to be traversed. 
When the Pandora, on the lost day of August, having run down 
Peel Sound to La Iioquette Isle, within sight of the mouth of 
Bellot Strait, encountered a field of consolidated ice-floes, from five 
to thirty feet thick, which extended fifty miles and tilled t|ie whole 
space from shore to shore, nothing more could ho done. Alter 
waiting three days for the chance of an opening by some change 
of wind, Captain Young resolved to turn back, and he was but 
just in time to escapo being shut in at the upper or north end of 
Peel Sound. This should be a warning to the mere summer ex¬ 
cursionists of the future, who might else he tempted hy advertise¬ 
ments of the wondrous enjoyments of an Arctic voyage. 

The hotter part of those enjoyments, to judge from Mr. 
McGnhfin’s Teport of them, can bo obtained without going further 
than the Greenland coasts of Baffin's Bay. Icebergs of exquisite 
hues and a fantastic variety of forms, assuming different u»pccts 
from hour to hour by the magical power of transformation which 
theve is in tho low sunlight and soliened atmosphere ot a Northern 
summer day, are constantly met with in that grand vestibule of 
tho Arctic seas. The land presents to view a broken line of high 
rugged mountains, rising abruptly out of the water, above three 
thousand feet, to the sharp peaks and pinnacles behind which 
lios the measureless expanse of an elevated glacier, stretching 
far away with a continual upward slope into tho unknown 
interior of Greenland. That vast country, in si/.e a continent, and 
belonging neither to Europe nor to America, but itself a 
distinct section of the earth's surface, lies hidden under a 
massive plate of ico which fills up its deepest valleys to a height 
not much below its mountain tops. It is in the condition even now 
through which our own and other European countries have passed 
in former geological epochs, being continually planed down, and 
hewn or filed into shape, hy the sliding and grinding or cutting 
action of tho glaciers us they slowly descend to the ocean. The ice¬ 
berg is well known to be merely a brolcon-oif fragment of mountain 
glacier, formed probably in some olovated recess of the Alpine 
region far inland by the congealed snows and mins of many years. 
It is often found to contain pools of fresh water, au acceptable 
supply to tho crews of passing ships. Mr. MacGalian lias an eye 
for the beauty of these superb works of nature, and feels au intelli¬ 
gent interest, though his scientific studies are. not very profound, 
in the mighty processes of which such tokens may be seen where 
he went last year. IIo malcos himself still more at home with the j 
merry and hospitable settlers of the Greenland shore. They wore 
visited by tho Pandoras company at Ivigtut, a station for the 
mines of kryolite worked by a Danish Company; at the little sea¬ 
port. town or hamlet of Lievely, in Godhavn, the harbour of Disco 
Island; and at Yuynrsusuk, in the Wuigat Strait, near the place 
where coal ia got without any price but the labour of digging it 
from the face of a cliff above the sea-beach. The Eskimo people in 
theso simple villages, with whom are a very few Danes or hall-bred 
persons omployed in Government office or in mercantile business, j 
seem to be a kindly and gentle nice. But Mr. NucGAllan and his 
comrades, of whom Lieutenant Pine, K.N., and the Dutch naval 
lieutenant, nicknamed Van Troiup, are most frequently mentioned, 
saw those friendly Eskimo people at a favourable time. The men 
were all gone away seal-hunting, so that the frolicsome women and 
girls, being left to Amuse thomaelves and to entertain their English or 
xoreigu visitors as they pleased, were in a very agreeable mood of in¬ 
nocent freedom. The dress of an Eskim o fashionable young lady, con¬ 
sisting of a short jacket, a pair of seal-skin knee-oroetmes, pretty 
red Leather boots with tops of white linen, and some trimmings of 
fur, with the hair in a top-knot on the crown of her head, would 
have a certain piquancy of effect at a fancy ball in Europe. Mr. 
Do Wilde, the artist of the Pandora expedition, has lent the 
aid of his pencil to Mr. MacGahan in representing some of those 

J iueer native figures with whom the officers and sailors joined in a 
bast and dance to beguile their short delay in the port of Disco. 
These parts of the narrative contain an admixture of humorous 
anecdote and. banter which may perhaps be appreciated more 
readily by Mr. MacGahan’s travelling companions than by readers 
of his book not personally acquainted with “ Tromp ” or any of the 
party. One person onboard iaso described that wo should have been 
pleased to have made his acquaintance when he was to be met 
walking in Fleet Street, as Mr. De Wilde baa drawn 4 him, with 
bis umbrella held for the sake of dignity over his honest old head. 
This person ia “Eskimo Joe,” the brave and faithful servant of 
Captain Hall's Polaris expedition, by wnbse unselfish labours, 
after the death of Captain Hall, some of that party were fed and 
sheltered and kept alive through a whole winter. It appears, from 
what Mr. MacGahan says, that Joe has been vetYnngrateftdlv and 
v unfairly treated. He really seems to be one of those good Mows, 

^ simple heroes of a< despised tribe, whoee example has now and 
then proved a capacity for the virtues of true manhood in every 
nee of mankind; As Joe and his wife Hannah are now residing 


at New York, it Is to he hoped that Mk MacGahan's testimony on 
his behalf may serve to win some kind of modest provision for Mb 
old age. , 


NEW CLASSICAL POETRY.* 

I T is natural that the favourable reception given to the Amps of 
Two Worlds should have led tho authur to continue his poetical 
exercises; and it ia no doubt a true instinct which has led him 
to “ tread tho classic paths of aong ” of a special aptitude for which 
he had given evidence in a sketch, “ From Hades,” in hia third 
series. Not that ho loaded the language of his blank verse with 
idioms or expressions closely imitated from the classics, m is the 
wont of some modern poets, or sought the ear of scholars by 
echoing, with little difference save of tongue, the words of Homer 
oy the dramatists. It was rather tho spirit than the letter' of 
Greek poetry which was reproduced. In the Epic of Hades, now 
before us, we have an expansion of the little piece which we have 
just mentioned, and it deserves to be commended to the attention 
of all who take an interest in tho problem bow to turn classic 
models to good account. We have coupled with the Epic of 
Hades a volume of mixed pieces by the author of a neo-claasic 
drama of some eight or ten years ago, The Sorrows of Hyptinyls, 
because those among thorn which ore on classical themes nave 
the merit of simplicity and directness, and so for belong to what 
one may hope is a now or a reviving school. 

The form of the Epic of Hades is a dream of a visit to ghost-land 
by the author, a singer of our younger day. His handling of this 
theme cannot be called wholly subjective or wholly objective. 
He brings the various ghosts clearly before us in such a way that 
we can recognize them at once without the help of labels. In his 
choice of subjects the author has not shrunk from venturing on 
ground already occupied by at least two Victorian poets, those 
associated with the names of MarsyaB and Andromeda. But 
in noither case need ho shrink from comparison. Hia Marsyas 
is full of line fancy and of vivid description j a blending of new and 
old in what a fabulist would call the myth and the after-myth, 
Thu finding of the fiute, the contest with Apollo, tho arbitrament 
of the Muses suspended for a time by the question of supe¬ 
riority betwixt breathed or hand-wrought—auletic or citharcedic— 
music, the turn of the scale when tho sun-god throws his voice 
into tho balance, all these furnish passages of fine conception and 
execution; whilst the vindication of a noble strife for fonie, even if 
its end be 

To fail upon tho icy ledge, And fall, 

Where other footsteps dare not, 

is a worthy tribute to the more modem shades which inspire this 
portion of the strain:— 

Him 

Whose sml young eyes grow on un from tho page 
< »f his own ViT.-fi: who did himself to death; 

Or whom the dullard slew: or whom the ka 
llupt from us. 

But as tho vision of Marsyas deserves study as a whole, we shall 
quote only a fragment of it, to show the author s nicety of descrip¬ 
tion of nature’s aspects. It is where the shepherd amid the 
hummer stillness catches the goddess’s flute-notes:— 

Tho time when a deep silence comes 
Upon tho summer ean.li; and all the birds 
Have reused from singing, and the world is still 
As miduight, and if any life there move— 

Some fur-el ml creutme, or voul gliding snake— 

Within "the pipy overgrowth of weeds, 

The ear ran catch the rustle, nod the trees 
A nd earth and nir are listening. 

The Andromeda has to us one recommendation denied to Kings¬ 
ley’s—a more congenial metre; another is its unstrained and natural 
narrative, whether the heroine is rising within her palace home to a 
sense of destined self-sacrifice, or, && tho strains of priest and pro¬ 
cession fode in the far distance above, listening on the rock-ledge 
for the coming of tho sea-monster, till the catastrophe 
- At the dead dark hour before the dawn, 

When nick men die. 

Both in this picture and in the kindred one of Medusa, later ii 
the volume, sufferings for the salvation of a people, directly or iu> 
directly, and tho 

strange chain of sacrifice 
That binds an innocent life, and from its blood 
And <*>rrow works out joy, 

are dwelt upon and interwoven with the myth. Andromeda date: 
her insight into the real meaning of her life and deeds from the 
time when tho eternal calm of the tomb was broken for a brie, 
space by 

One who was divine 

Not ns our gods, joyous and breathing strength 
And careless life, but crowned with a new crown 
Of suffering. 

In glancing at somo of the other tenants of Hades who are mad 
to figiup in this poem, we must be content just tomention th 
touching presentment of I/oocoon and his sons, a group iuterprate 
into new life by intensely natural treatment, ana to eoufi&e oui 
selves to the portraitures of Helen and Heracles, tlS latter k 
wrought in the myth of Deianeira. Tho author has endeavoure 

* The Epic of Hades. By the Author of “ Songs of Two Worlds. 
London; Henry &. King & Go. 1876. ’** 

Songs How and Then. By J. Albs. London: Bril & Sons. 1876. 
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to give contswtwwy to the rSSdlo of the rebiaUees beauty who - was 
“ the Hell of rueu and fleets and ships,'’ and to win for her the 
render's condonation, as well as that of Menelaus tend the Trojan 
< tiler*. His clue to Lor fickle frailness, her quick wearying of the 
cum t and love which it is her curse to inspire, and 

A weary look tie other than the gaze 
Which ofttiiue* fa the rapid chariot whirls, 

And (itttimes by tta glaring midnight streets, 

Gleams out ami i-hUW our t Wight - 

is tho secret of a shepherd first-love in a littlo laudloc.k'd bay, 
whose banks sloped gently downward to tho yellow Blind,’’ on 
whom wove expended her first-fruits of passion, and after whom 
Theseus, Menelaus <md Paris, were only bo many successive 
pastime?, fraught wjtli. into and ruin to nation.*. looking buck 
upon- th«TScene of her love’s young dream, her mddoned spirit 
quickens'^o enthusiasm, and she fomlly tusks— 

i Creak they then still, 

, Those azure rircta o» u golden shore ? 

1» there a spot upon ihu uldvr earth 

Where spite of all. gray wisdom and new gods, 

Young lovers di earn wiilun earli otlicrS aims 
Silent, hy diadutvy giov.-, or hiinlit -vii ? • 

Tho key to tho whole aftor-careor is furnished in tho following 
lines:— 

Love like a flower. 

Love springing tip (no tall in a young heart. 

The growth ol‘ iimming, laic’s too -vnvliing sun 
Had wither'd h/ng ere noon. Love like n flame 
On hiA own altar uttering up my heart 
Had burnt my being to ushc* 

Romemhntncoe of the (t reek chiefs of divers dates, of theliilao Paris 
and the nobler Hector, of tho sack of Troy, the death of l*riam, the 
carrying-home, to Greece, the Rhodian episode, and her fate alter 
others reigninl at Sparta in place of Menelaus. are inwoven iu 
the tale with considerable dexterity, and tho “ fairest woman 
of the poet’s dream *’ attributes her escapades to tho gods having 
marred “ her life with too much homily.” 

A key is also found for the tale of ITcmclfs and Ida tragic 
death, worked out, by the way, with much force in Mr. Warren's 
Philoctotes. Our poet sets in prominence the weak side of the 
hero, as pleading excuse for the nfton-lelt helpmate's jwilmn). In 
th© roiuve of a lew pages we recognize scenes nrd thoughts bor¬ 
rowed from tho Trarfunuc, though tho loan is skilful and 
legitimate. Hut the gist of the wholo tragedy as it is hero 
epitomized ifc Deiunciras description of her hero, ;o: 

Might y in war, mighty in love; now bent 
To more ilun human taska, now lapp'd in cusp, 

Now guttering, now enjoying; 

or, as Heracles's own interpretation of his life puls it:— 

1 li:i\ i~ livid 

As he livrH who tlni/ugh pcriluUH juithn mint 
Anil lta-lunir triaJi. .‘■tiiviug to kwp down 
The duvil within him ; born of too much .strength, 

Aod .sloth, and \’nciu*u>* ibiys ; l;\ ditlieiill l<ol, 

LmImhu' (UiiUii'd, .Hid lull'd-I'mi..Ill lights with ill. 

Now vampiivlxed, now triuinphaiu, mid .Hiuneliiuo, 

Iu interval-* of too long lubour, limliug 
iiie n.itiuv grown too «ir*mg for him, falls prime 
Awlule. it lu lplcr-j prey, ihuu ouci iig-un 
iii-es mid i-purns liis ehuiu% and funs* an«w 
Along the pirilous pallia. 

‘‘ Quo semel ost imhuta reruns sorvabit odorem Testa din.” It is 
.satisfactory to find Mr. Ashe, like the writer with whom we have 
coupled him, drinking still at tho old sources, and displaying in his 
verso a kindred spirit and flavour, Jl«, too, lays himself out rather 
to catch the spirit of classic models and to expand hints from 
ancient epics, such us tho “Hilt of llmv.” or tin* promise made hy 
that godiUiss to vEuius on condition of his •* listoniug to her hard 
behest '* about the ships of v Eneas. We are introduced to Deiopeia, 
faixosfcof Here's attendant nymphs, awaiting her dusLinod bride¬ 
groom “ ou the windy top of old Pel or us,” and the picture and 
soliloquy are equally classical. At first tho nymph bemoans the 
lot that has withdrawn her from tho splendours and glories of 
Olympus, now exchanged for the contemplation of her bride¬ 
groom’s 

Stormy Isles, 

Gout-feuding Li pan* with heart of lire, 

Did) me, Ericutui, and the rcM. 

But anon tho Calming down of the elements is made to synchronize 
with her lord’s coming. The waking up of the maiden, whose eyes 
had closed in fear ami terror— 

when fin* dizzy whirl 

iQ[ windswept motion numbed her brain to sle^p— 
to a morning of hope and contentment., is very pretty:— 

Gradually 

A mmm of things grow out of troubled dreams; 

And she was lying on soft grass, beside 
Tho green marge of a fountain j bul (ho sun, 

Bright on It, only shed stray bums on her. 

For abode tit, graceful pupfitw hung o’orlivjid, 

’Whose leaves tile brtiezo show'd silver, twinkling, made 
A pleasant puttering sound, like summer min. 

Two airoumH, which' took theVr uourccu from (he fount* 

Ifon near^rettact ;itg. in aay-eoluured flowers. 

Another like ©ketch- untitled “ Pkamatho,'’ takes its warranty 
from a hint in Catuliu.Vs Nuptials of Petals and Thetis (lxiv. 
11-8), «nd follows the fortunes c£;a stray Newid whc, liki the 
Muriel* of romantic poetry, had CmiiriUo ^wit the hamita of 


earth, » 4 to hear the music of men;# apeechmtd dMU theut hend* 
in love.” Her earth-dream ends in disenehaatmemb* aad we axe 
permitted in the sequel of the poem to strain our eyes after her 
as she slips beneath green waves* and we 

Cun see no more the snowy Arm 
Ami pearl-while atouldcro glancing urid the foam. * |Ap 

The story is prettily told, and the chief drawback to Mr. Asha's 
poetry is a little mannerism, such as the tacking of the initial 
“ n,” which wo find in “akin” or “afloat,” to any number 
of words. Wn count three in as many pages, “ aroll, " aro&r,” 
and “ aglow,” and wu doubt whether the number might not 
be mult iplied bv a closer survey. Another poem, called “ Acede,” 
is indebted some what to classical fancies; and yet another, 
culled “ A New Alexin,'’ which is graceful and tender, though 
the topic is, we cannot help thinking, of doubtful taste. Truer, 
and more to our fancy, is a blank-verse presentment of Cleobis 
and Bitty from the account of them in Herodotus (p. 85-7). 
But it would ho wrong to leave our readers under the impres¬ 
sion that the author of Songs Now and Then at all confines 
himself to classic themes. He is far from uusuccessful in modem 
love songs; he records passing thoughts aud memories in short 
pieces that are sun note in all but form. Still wo like best the lyrics 
which lull *1 talc of his first love amongst the muses; and in closing 
our necessarily brief notice of his new volume we shall recom¬ 
mend it to the reader hy quoting his “ May Day ” (p. 57) 

O day, diviuu as lave or dreAUia! 

Thus wizard huii 

Work* such enchantment with his bourns, 

As. would have wan 
Tlio heart of Pluto (.0 not free, 

Nor snatch to Hell, 

QsfWa fair child, Persephone, 

In EnnVs dell. 

O splendid flushing of his eyes! 

The Lucies of gold! 

O revelvv of youth, that lies 
Hound bru'ws, oh old 
As death the phantom, as the glow 
Of dawn dew-pearled ; 

As lime, ns pas>ion, :w the woe 
That galL the world! 

O day, divine oa ley* or dreams! 

The lulls uru glad 1 
I hear the laughter ot llw streams, 

Ot Oread, 

And Fa in ! O day ! a Dunao 
To this srold shuwi-r. 

The oir.th burns like a ruse fur thee, 

A virgin flower. 


PEAltLS OF THE PACIFIC.* 

I ET no one iu search of information regarding pearls and 
pearl fi&hiug (urn to Mr. Boddam-VVJiflhiun’fl jiagos/ The 
ftlliterntivu title wiiich ho has prefixed to them luw no reference to 
veal gems, but is on example of ono of those devices to which 
bookmakers have recourse who are uneasily conscious that their 
literary wares stand in need of some adventitious allurement. "Why 
Mr. Boddam-Whelham could not have contented himself with tv 
plain title wo cannot understand. His book is an account of 
travels in the Hawaiian, Samoan, and Fijian islands. A title which 
should say so simply would prove quite as talcing, we should think* 
as ono which admits of a double interpretation. But then it might 
Boom to lack ingenuity, aud accordingly it was rejected in favour 
of a grandiose but meaningless jingle ot' words. Moreover* on what 
grounds the islands above mentioned are dubbed pearls of the 
Pacific is not at all clear, unless it be that the figurative epithet 
is supposed to be poetical. But even in poetry we expect 
epithet* to lie suitable. Wlum the Spaniards boastfully 

styled Cuba the Pearl of the Antilles, they were so far justified 
tint! tho island is beyond all doubt the largest* richest, and 
most beautiful in the West Indies. But the superiority of the 
three groups visited by Mr. Boddaui-Whetbam ovev aU others in 
the Pacific Ocean is an assumption for which there is no warrant. 
Want of tnsto and literary judgment are not displayed in the selec¬ 
tion of the title alouo* but constantly reappear* though most 
glaringly at the beginning of the book. Nor are the merits of the 
author such as make m readily forget his defects. Mr. Boddam- 
Whetham encountered no stirring adventures* and saw little out of 
the beaten track; his descriptive powers* too* do not enable him 
to throw the charm of novelty over on oftUoId tale. Still the 
islands which ho visited lie so far out of the course of all hut a far 
English tourists that his narrative may fa some people not be 
without a eertain interest. 

When Mr. Boddam-Whetham reached Honolulu* ])*, famd th* 
llawaiiausiu allthe excitomentoft most impovtontisontestedidection* 
The royal line of toe Karaehamahas had become extinct in x8/ty and 
the successor who had then been chosen to found a new dynasty 
had also died childless and without naming an heir. It dteblceS 
therefore upon the Legislature of'the kingdom to elect a new 
sovereign* It speaks much for fiber political progves* anAs tow 
people who were naked swages at* the Bins of (fatafa CNxto 
Vais, that e .disputedsuccession gave rise to no Or dfa 

turhance of any» kmd outside the esphni The sfob tfat 
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occurred Waa -*lei* mttem affair than ofta anight be witnessed a 
fow year* ego on the occasion of a Parliamentary election ie a 
third-rate country town here at home ; while in the rest of the 
kingdom the Choice of the Legislate© seems to have been at once 
acquiesced in. Thom wero two candidates for the throne. Queen 
i /Emma, whose visit to this country some years ago may he remem- 
' bered, was the popular favourite, at least in Honolulu. She 
was the widow of Kamehnxueha IV,, - a former king, iwu was 
granddaughter of an Englishman who married tbo daughter of a 
native chief. Her competitor was a native chiof. It would seem, 
if the scandal of Honolulu is to be trusted, that the Hawaii#ns 
have made progress in the less desirable practices of repre¬ 
sentative government, as well as in obedience to the deci¬ 
sion of the constituted authorities. For the members of. the 
Legislature are accusod of having taken bribes. The Ministry 
then in office desired the election of Kalakaua, the rival of Queen 
Emma, and they carried their point. If Mr. Boddaiu-Wliutbam 
correctly understands the working of the Hawaiian Constitution, 
there were at the time two Legislatures in existence. The term 
of that elected in 1872 had not come to a close, while the term of 
that elected in 1874 had not begun. It would seem therefore that 
it was the old Legislature which ought to havo assembled to choose 
anew sovereign. But, as a matter of fact, it was that of 1874 
which came together. Of course. Queen Emma’s partisans ac¬ 
cused. the Ministry of having summoned this body for its own 
purposes. As the election of a King, evon in tho booth Sens, is 
not an everyday occurrence, our readers may desire to havo the 
description of the scene before them:— 

The Legislative Hall was on the second story of the lmiMing, nn<l 011 
entering wo found three-quarters of it occupied by lira Assembly, tbc re¬ 
maining quarter overflowing with anxious spectators, whites and brown*. 
The desks of the noble* and representatives were arranged in 11 semi-circle 
around that portion of the hull assigned to them, the upper part being 
occupied by the throne, draped in black, and the dais ol‘ the President. On 
tho right of the dais were. the. seats reserved for the Ministers, (Jonsuiur 
representatives, dec. The roll of the nobles and representatives whs called 
at twelve o’clock precisely, and all responded except one member, who ww 
absent from the country, there being thirty-lour representatives and 
eleven nobles. . . After the. Prime Minister bad rend the nimotincemcnt 
of the death of Lunalilo, the balloting for his successor commenced; Kala¬ 
kaua, who hud occupied id* seat among tho nobles, having previously left 
the hall. Tho whole proceedings wero carried on both in English sml 
Hawaiian, and in a most orderly and parliamentary manner*, but the 
shouting and cheering which were heard going on outsidn Iwtoknnal that 
those who were holding forth to tho mob indulged in a more fiery and in¬ 
flammatory mode of address than was considered proper m the Hall of 
Assembly. Tho result of the ballot was the election of Kalakaua by a vote 
of thirty nine to six for Queen Kama. 

A Committee was at once appointed to wait upon tlie nowly-choscn 
King to announce to him hi# election to the throne, lint no sooner 
had the Committee issued from the building than it wns availed by 
tho mob, the carriage in which its members had seated themselves 
was speedily wrecked, and tho members were dragged out and 
severely beaten. It was with difficulty that they regained the 
shelter of the Court-house. The Ministers had made no prepara¬ 
tions to quell a riot, possibly because they knew the native forces 
could not bo depended upon, and shrank from suing for 
protection from the foreign Consuls. The mob soon learnt 
that it was master of the situation, and proceeded to breuk 
open the doors, to ransack the building, and to maltreat 
the representatives. Eventually, however, a party of marines 
from a British and m American man-of-war in the harbour 
restored order. During the remainder of Mr. Roddam- 
Whetham’s stay in King Kalaknua’n dominions, he encountered 
no adventure equally exciting. He saw the hula-hula, u 
native dance not unlike that of the Nauteh girls of India; 
and of course ho visited all the sights of the island, especially 
the volcanoes, extinct and sleeping. But in his descriptions there 
is nothing striking or novel. Of the natives he brought away a 
kindly opinion, having found them uniformly courteous and obliging. 
But Urey are slowly-dying out. They pass their time chiefly in 
amusement, working as little as possible. Trade at tho time of 
his visit was stagnant, the cotton industry was depressed, and 
altogether the future prospects were not bright. 

tine next group visited was the Samoan.’ The people are still 
in the naked savage state. The men tattoo almost the entire body, 
to that at a distance they appear to be dressed in bhie j and they 
are ai fond Of idleness as the Hawaiians. But they are flno, 
stalwart, and well built. Their chiefs are especially fine-looking 
and ttH, and they wield almost unlimited authority over tbeir 
tribesmen. They have a dialect of their own, and a large number 
of woids are need only in application to them. Tbo SamoauB 
son described m gentle in disposition and easily managed. A con- 
■Kforebte number of Europeans have settled among them, and 
4 exercise great influence. They havo introduced cotton-planting, 
which here has proved profitable industiy. And the islands 
wreths'esotfee of * brisk trade. It is a remarkablo proof of the 
enterprise arid ccnasrmtjttari aptitude developed by the present 
geffcrarion of Germans'that almost the whole carrying trade of 
4&SM regions has passed into German hands. It was in s German 
•offing vessel that Mr. Boddam-Wfcetham made the voyage from 
Honolulu to Apia, the chief town m Hie Samoan group, and 
riHfcMflfo whtire rime «f bis visit the hariwirr of Aria was crowded 
Wife ifagpfeir, «idy <*» Uml hotetefl the Union Pack. But, 
althmuHi eemmeret wnmed so uffich mm flourishing Hum in 
King KsJskauabldBgdti^ Bhmoim ielandshiave rids great draw¬ 

back, that the dihrete is t«y iqfag, bein^bbth hot and moist. 

• ^ji—was the 
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utmost limit df Mr. Roddam- Wbetfcsro’s travels. Hc sfcrqn^y 
approves of the policy of atmexorion,^nd is safiguiriSdit-hwfnpec- 
taiions of the benefits that will accrue from it. Beet wo noed ntft 
follow him in his history of the quarrels between the white -Sfcfcflw® 
and the Ministry of tbo native King, which preceded, annex** 
turn, and render it necessary, Tho scenery of the islands be 
describes as very fine, and their resources great. But cotton*, 
planting there, m in tho Hawaiian group, has proved a failure, and 
is being superseded by sugar-growing. Tire Fijians are described 
as powerful and well made, but, lilnrthe natives of the preceding 

^ they are indisposed to work, Consequently the plantation 
ire mostly brought from other islands, In tho interior of the 
islands, tho tribes, us we have all heard, ore tium-eatifjg savages. 
And Mr. Roddam-Whetham quotes in full tho report of a 
native of rank, who had been sent on a mission to one of these 
cannibal tribes, of his experiences amongst them, which gives 
a very vivid impression of tho savagery of those interesting 
fellow-subjects of ours. Since annexation the hill-tribe chiefi 
have bean persuaded to acknowledge British authority. It 
is to be hoped the acknowledgment is not merely formal. 
On tho f*ea-coufii3 the people arc orderly and have embraced 
Christianity*, but fin anecdote told by Mr. Boddam-Wbetbam 
(though, we are afraid, not a new one) suggests doubts ft# to 
the reality of the conversion as well as concerning the wisdom 
of the missionaries. Ono of tho chiefs, wo are told, asked to bo 
baptized, but was refused on the ground that ho had a number ff 
wives. Ho wont away with a very dejected countenance, but 
some time afterwards returned, and joyfully told the missionary 
that lie had gut over tho wife difficulty. The good clergyman was 
profoundly pleased by the proof thus given him of the chiefs 
sincerity, and bestowed many encomiums upon his convert. At 
last, however, he bethought himself to inquire how tbo convert 
had disposed of his surplus wives. “ I have eaten them/ 1 was the 
triumphant reply. 


THE DEMOCRACY* 

T HE author of 27 *c Democracy has chosen a motive which has 
been pretty frequently used in poetry, but is rather lets 
common in prose fiction, lie tells the story of a man of ability 
and character, almost of genius, who, rising from the lowest class, 
and animated by a passionate devotion to the cause of the peoffle, 
ultimately yields to the seductions of the world, forgflts his aspira¬ 
tions, and with them loses everything that gave him importance and 
interest. It is obvious that success in the conduct of a plot so 
ambitious ns this cannot Ira obtained without an unusual know¬ 
ledge of the extrumos of society. If the tale is to have any reality 
at all, tho guttata and the gilded saloons must be described with 
much more tact and sympathy than are commonly given to 
novelists. Tact And mu pithy are not wanting to the author 
of Tho Democracy, but, has not got them in sufficient measure 
to avoid an air of unreality, which is the chief fault of a very 
careful, and in many respects very praiseworthy, story. 

Besides the general difficulty ui which we nave spoken, there 
is another to bo overcome, in the delineation of the character of 
the hero. If he is to be made more interesting than the successful 
or unsuccessful agitator of everyday life, he must have a somewhat 
refined cast of talent., developed out of rather extraor dinar y cir¬ 
cumstances. Air. Kingsley, in a novel which The Democracy in some 
places resembles, made his Alton Locko a pout. Poets, of course, 
can go every whore, and their native sensibility is fine enough for 
anything. It. hoa proved moro‘ difficult to bring Paul Nethersole, 
the hero of The Democracy, within range of the temptati ons that 
were too much for the Republican virtue of Alton Locke. The 
writer has been obliged to bridge over tho gulf between Oleiken- 
weli Green and Grosvenor Square in a rough-and-ready way. On 
the other hand, there is much ingenuity in tho development of 
Paul Nethorsolea character out of surroundings and antecedents 
carefully disposed so as to produce an interesting “ irreconcilable ” 
of good taste and not ungentle manners. Everything is so ar¬ 
ranged as to beget in him a kind of personal grudge against society, 
property, and authority, and, at the same time, a distrust of mere 
vulgar fanaticism and'the rhetoric of Trafalgar Square. 

Paul Nethersolc was the son of a small tradesman who dis¬ 
played in humble life qualities which, had he only been a king, 
would have endeared him to Mr. Carlyle. Lucius Nethersole was 
a miser, not absolutely from love of money in itself, but because 
he had his eye on an ever-receding future of ease and respectable 
good-fellowship. He waa a fierce martinet in the matter of rm t- 
noss, perpetually flicking particles of dust oiT his fhmtura, and 
arranging chairs and tables with mathematical precision. “On 
the rare occasions on which he was false to avarice the pa ssion for 
domestic symmetry had led him astray." To the “ ve raci ty M and 
“thrift" thus indicated in his pleasing character, Mr. Lucius 
Aethersole added a violent and dangerous temper. Not very long 
after his marriage he hod driven his wife and her infant chfld Paul 
from lus houso, and when the story opens he was living Ato m with 
his elder eon Peter. Peter was a genius in liia*way. “ At ten he 
announced a discovery to his father—how to rilt^ihe eerie odd 
save a quarter of an ounce." In tpUeof Peter’e WElri qualities 
Lttciuswasbcgiimimr to think it would be respeoMdevtobring 
hre wafe andhsu boybackagrin,^ he wceedg with out much 
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difficulty in ifettinur them to,' a. Mr,, Nethefsole had 
a living while seiporated' from her husband by her HkiU to 
a divas inakeiy and had been aided by the patronage of a certain 
Tjtidy F«rraor. She hail given Paul, now a lad of twelve, the. 
O'wt education within her reach; ho was head boy of a 
Olaasical and Commercial Academy which had turned out many 
pupils Afterwards distinguished in retail trade. When the young 
scholar And his mother answered the appeal of Lucius ana 
went bock to his house, their misfortunes began in earnest. There 
was no more education for Paul; it was proposed to make him 
a page in Lady Formers household, and, alter resisting as long 
as lie dared, he rail away from his ferocious father. Paul had only 
lately learned “ that there were tribes of the .English, and that he 
was one of the lower." The discovery was made more bitter by a 
kind of childish passion for Lady Fermor b daughter Henrietta. 
To bo her servant, and that in buttons, scorned intolerable, so be 
fled away on a snowy night, fell asleep on the parapet of Waterloo 
Bridge, was rescued by a casual passer-by, and m his company 
made the acquaintance of some typical members of the “ Demo¬ 
cracy." 

Paul’s preserver was a working-man named Her doe, whose object 
and aim in life was to do uo manner of work, llis delight vvns in 
conversation and contemplation of the spectacle of life. Here is 
his statement of the Cyrenaic philosophy :— 

Knjoy ! Not to do thut is tlic unpardonable sin. Tin* mm thing I think 
Ambit* is to grow old without having Nktf.tl. For my pari, every dinner I 
cat, every pipe 1 smoke, every pretty woman or line‘picture 1 look upon, 
every strain of sweet music 1 hear, 1 consider as one m iiMition of pleasure of 
which I liavo macks sure. The thing is (henceforth iiud for ever beyond the 
power of fortune—nothing, not even Omnipotence, can take it away. Miss 
your op|KMtunity ; put it otf, as so many people do tlodr join, to a more 
convenient hea^ori, and n thousand mxidcnts may happen, it may inver 
come in your way again, or, if it bliould, age may have takeii away )our 
relish for the feast of life. 

This clever nonsense, with its scraps of Scripture misapplied, 
is much more what might be expected from the idlest of “idle 
fellows " than from a speculative working-man, however indolent. 
Bcrdoe’s philosophy is meant to balance that of old Nethersole, 
always putting otf enjoyment, till age has taken away his relish, 
or till it has ceased to be possible. Perhaps there is too much of 
this sort of reflection in Thn Demm-rucy, and there is certainly too 
much about old Nethersole, who lakes up the space that is sadly 
■ needed at the end of the story, where the incidents are crowded 
together wil^ little art. T)ub fault of inappropriate tone and in¬ 
congruous language rather spoils the humour oi ail the characters 
drawn trom low life. To take another instance, when Paul, after 
some queer adventures, gets a place as ahopboy to an atheistic and 
Republican bookseller, lie meets a certain “ Robespierre lYgler.” 
Pegler is meant to bo the common agitator of Cleikenvvull Green. 
Ho is the Author of “The Secret History of the Royal Families 
of Europe he Jives in a garret in a court oil Drury Lane, where 
his furniture mainly consists of a gin-bottle, a dagger, and a list 
of persons whose heads are to full in the next revolution. 'Ho 
describes himself to Paul as “ not a man, but a cause. 1 am '89. 
I am the Revolution. I am the proletariat in linns. T am death 
to tyrants-do you mark the word, hoy ?—tyrants.' 1 This fustian 
is not inconsistent with the fact that Mr. Pegler used to earn 
a supper by taking the Tory side in the discussion l'orums of 
taprooms. But it does seem inconsistent with the fact that 
Pegler was a man a good deal trusted by the promoters of demon¬ 
strations, and by all the small political people of the book. Indeed 
none of them arc very much better than Pegler, uml the pity ot 
the hero for the degradation and wretchedness of the proletariat 
is meant to be enhanced by the fact Lhnt he does nut lind in that 
class any leaders except foolish lima ties and interested sneaks. 
Paul passed two or throo years with Fro re, the atheistic book¬ 
seller, and with his pretty and religious daughter Lucy. Just os 
Berdoe talks too much like an cesthutic essayist, so does Lucy 

r k too much in the more serious toue of Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
logical criticisms. 8he has a vague spiritual orthodoxy of her 
own, expressed in choico language which she could hardly have 
learned from tlio literature in her father’s shop. Her influence 
counteracted that of the Pegler* and of T'rere; and if Paul had 
be6if disposed to buy a dagger and to sneer at Noahs Ark, Lucy 
would have brought him back to common sense and decency. Tlio 
natural rosult was that she fell in love with him, though tho ex¬ 
plosion of her passion was deferred by circumstance*. 

It chanced that a certain “swell," named George Chilvor, was 
nntfcms to see something of the people. His philanthropy was at 
once “ exploited ” by a dirty little politician named Washington 
Bee. Bee, with Peeler and others, got up a “ demonstration" 
hpropot of Nothing m particular, Cnilver supplying tho funds. 
There is an amusing scene in the Committee-room 

“ There’* banner*," suggested a Committee-man. 

* Uberty, Fraternity, and Equality t ” said Mr. Pegler. 

“ And Free Thought," added Frere; tt that *s worth all the rest." 

“ CilUouB,” said Mr. Pegler, glaring revengefully on Frero, and rising 
witli ait the indications of a great oratorical ctfort, “ I have an amendment 
against the wunls * And Froo Thought.* I do not oppose them as a senti¬ 
ment, but as on expense. It will cost us an extra yard for every banner, 
not to speak of gold mngc.” 

The absurd dunonsl ration ended in a puuy riot Pegler stopped 
. • diixiftge. Lady .V’ormor's of course, And insulted ner daughttu. 
.fcFrei&wafl hit uu the head, and died; his death-bed scene is very 
$ Well \flescrihed. Paul went on living in the same house with 
Lticy, and becoming more and more convinced that gold fringe 
and Danners would never win the people's battle. Meanwhile, ms 


father again drove his mother from his houie, and, not being aide 
to live on the twopence a day which she earned by sewing braces, 
she diod of starvation. Recognizing in her death, and In his 
wretched old father’s prosperity, an instance and a result of the 
inst itution* of property And of authority, Paul became a convert to 
socialism. To get knowledge, which ne could not but see w. 
absolutely wanting among his comrades, he studied at a working- 
man's college, where Ohilver happened to be lecturing. The plot 
now moves pretty swiftly. Paul became the friend of Ohilver, ho 
took to literature, made money, and occupied himself much in 
deeds of charity. It struck Ohilver that Paul would ho a good 
man to have in Parliament, and os ho himself was not Ohilver at 
all, but Lord Fermor in disguise, he easily put his proUg6 into a 
Radical pocket borough which he happened to possess. Few things, 
in a mild way, can be much mom improbable than that a man of 
title, living as a rule in ordinary society, should have kept his iden¬ 
tity concealed for years from tho people with whom he associated; 
but thirt rather clumsy device is necessary to bring Paul at once 
iuio connexion with public life, and with Chilver’s, now Fermor’s, 
sister, Lady Henrietta. At first Paul took the House of Commons 
by storm, and was cheered whon he made speeches about the 4< Con¬ 
dition of England question,” and brought forward motions for 
“ an Inquiry into the Stato of the Nation.” In its laxer moments 
the opinion of the House associated him with working-men's tea- 
parties and plum-cake. Unluckily, Fermor once asked Jus friend to 
ids house, where tlio tea-party was of a more distinguished sort, 
and from that moment it was all over with Paul. He fell hopelessly 
in love with Lady Henrietta, lelt much more pain at the thought 
of his own social awkwardness than of any other socinl difficulty, 
and tried to win Lady Henrietta's heart by learning to ride, 
taking rooms in May Pair, buying a gold latch-key, and toning 
down Iuh political opinions. The end of it was that his partisans 
who had hailed him as the “ hope of the human race,” hooted him 
oil’ the platform. Lady Henrietta, who was entirely indifferent to 
the fascinations of his seat on horseback, and probably ignorant of 
the existence of his gold latch-key, rejected him when he had the 
audacity to propose to her. From tho day of her marriage to 
another Paul was no more seen, not al least by Lucy, who had 
showed him with extreme plainness that she loved him, nor by his 
father, tiot by Berdoe, who became a parish beadle, and contem¬ 
plated existence from tho serene and lofty height of that office. 
rttcem mumna tment. 

There is something inartistic in Paul’s disappearance, like 11 a 
burst bubble on tho waters of life.” Probably we are meant to 
suppose that he committed suicide, which would have been a 
natural termination to his infatuated folly about Lady Henrietta. 
But the whole of the conclusion of the story, with Paul’s wonder¬ 
fully sudden lapso from virtuo into secoud-rate dandyism, is rather 
hurried and unnatural. If the chnugo had been confined to his 
opinions, it would only have been usual; but Paul has not been 
represented as a vulgar nature likely to be fascinated by “ dressing- 
gowns cut nn<l finished with almost as much nicety aa a walking 
coat. ’’ A ltoget he r, there is a wan t of distinctness in the conception 
of Paul, in spite of all the trouble that has been lavished on him, 
and there is a want of proportion in tho various parts of The 
Democracy. Ail impression of melancholy is left, on the whole, 
ami there is too much questioning of life. I11 spite of these 
blemishes, however, it is quite in a different class from the 
ordinary stories of the day. The Democracy has plenty oi 
humorous scenes which aro amusing enough, and would bo oven 
more so if one could be sure that they were true to life in Clerken- 
well us well as in the House of Commons. The reader is tempted 
perhaps to wish that the book had been recast before publication, 
but ho fouls justified in hoping for satisfactory later work from the 
author. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

rTUIE centenary of American independence has called forth 
•A a review of some of the most remarkable aspects, past and 
present, of American social and political life, from the pen of an 
intelligent foreign resident of long standing. Herr Kapp *, already 
favourably known as the author of a work on the employment of 
German mercenaries in America during the colonial coinexiort with 
England, has brought together sorno of the results of Iw American 
experience in two good-sized volumes. Most of these essays, in¬ 
deed, have appeared before, but they wero well worth collection. A 
considerable part of the book relates to a subject on which a German 
emigrant should be qualified to speak with especial authority— 
namely, the character of the immigration from Germany and the cir¬ 
cumstances under which it takes place. The author sensibly dis¬ 
suades his countrymen from entertaining any expectation of the 
permanence of the German nationality in America, or of the ulti¬ 
mate constitution of a Republic parcelled out among English, Irish, 
Germans, and Americans, as Switzerland is shared by (german, 
French, and Italian Swiss. The circumstances are totally dissimilar, 
and tho utmost that can ho expected is that the German element may 
exert on appreciable influence on the national character. A large 
part of the essay is occupied with exposing the infamous frauds 
practised upon the immigrants, including details of the particular 
hardships and misadventures of certain vessels. There is also a 
very interesting account of the early struggles of the now flottrish- 

* Au» unti i8*r America. Thalsache* u* d JSrUbhim, Vqn Friedrich 
RApp. a Bde. Berlin : Springer. London : Adler ft Co. 






fog German communities in Western Texes: the MrtJtotfa 
mmm feeling comre out strongly in the reprint w his 
correspondence oaring the Civil War, The Germans, it will be re¬ 
membered, were far mote uncompromising opponents of slavery 
from an abstract point of view than the native Americans; end 
accordingly Herr Kapp has scant patienco with the prudent 
hesitations of president Lincoln, and dose not enter at all into the 
feeling of American statesmen that the question was one to be 
considered in the light of its bearing on the preservation of 
the Union. Though living iu the midst of Americans, ho 
appears to have been as little able to appreciate the intense 
determination of the people as the majority of observers at 
a distance, and hence he is full of doubts, misgivings, and 
mi strusts which are shown by the event to have been wholly 
gratuitous. It is also significant to find him bo influenced by 
national feeling as to prefer the incompetent Sigel to General 
Howard, who was regarded by Sherman as one of bis ablest officers. 
With all these drawbacks, the letters are a lively record of the 
impressions of a thoughtful mind, placed at the centre of stirring 
events. An biBtoric&l sketch of the slavery conflict preceding the 
Civil War, and a sound exposition of the Monroe doctriuo os 
originally promulgated, are also among the more valuable consti¬ 
tuents of these volumes. The Monroe doctrine, it is not always 
recollected, was elicited by the proceedings of the Holy Alliance 
on the continent of Europe, and was originally designed to obstruct 
any forcible interference m the contest between Spain and her re¬ 
volted colonies. The more questionable denial of the right ofa 
European Power to acquire territory on the American continent is 
believed to have been interpolated into the original draft by the 
(Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams. 

Herr Constantin Kbssler 4 is a very wordy writer, whoBo hand¬ 
some and substantial volume may be described as imposing in 
more Benses than one. Any interest attaching to it arises from 
the author's honest belief in the Prussian State Church, not ns a 
Church, but as a State Church. He disapproves most particularly 
of Strauss, Schopenhauer, and id genus omne on the one bond ; 
he has so little alfection for the Romish Church, on the other, as to 
hint, not obscurely, that the time will sooner or later arrive when 
it will havo to be persecuted out of existence; but he setmiB 
somehow to have uttained the conviction that nothing more is re¬ 
quired than “ the centralization of religion ” as a department of 
State for the edification of the nation, the education of youth, and 
the reformation of manners. Starting from the basis of the most 
extreme Emslinnism, he has reached nearly the same practical 
conclusions as those developed in Mr. Gladstone's early work on 
Church and State from the contrary point of view. 

Count Baudissin’s contribution to the history of Semitic reli¬ 
gion t are acceptable reviews of the present state of our knowledge 
on a subject which is as yet very obscure from the poverty of material. 
It is indeed a question bow soon the influx of information from 
Assyriun sources may render this observation inapplicable; at 
present, however, it is difficult to get much beyond tho particulars 
of the polytheistic phases of Semitism incidentally imparted in 
the Scriptures. The clearness and copiousness of Count Buudissin's 
dissertation on the only strictly Biblical subject treated in his 
volume contrast forcibly with the inevitably meagre and specula¬ 
tive character of the remaindor of his essays. This disquisition 
treats of the conception of tho heathen divinities entertained in 
the Old Testament, very carefully, and with a great affiuence of 

S uotation, tracing the progress from the original conception of 
lose deities as national tutelary genii endowed with an actual 
sphere of authority, to their subsequent subordination to Jehovah, 
and their ultimate resolution into more figments of the ima¬ 
gination. Count Baudissin's views as a Biblical critic are 
moderate and conservative; hd does not believe in tho original 
identity of the Jewish Deity with any local Semitic 
divinity. A portion of his essay is devoted to an examination 
of tiie traces in the Old Testament Scriptures of the later view by 
which a, substantial existence was accorded to the gods of the 
heathen, while they were at the same time regarded as evil spirits. 
Other essays discuss kindred topics, such as the traces of serpontr 
worship among the Semites, which Count Baudissin regards os 
purely indigenous, and tho origin of the Sibylline and Gnostic 
sacred name lao, which he considers as undoubtedly identical with 
the Hebrew Jehovah. Another investigation of great interest dis- 
ou aaeaj jlj B genuineness of the fragments of Sancboniatbon’B Phoe¬ 
nician mstory, professedly preserved by Philo of Byblus. Count 
Baudissin does not believe in their authenticity, and considers that 
they were probably fabricated by Philo himself, or some other 
advocate of tho Eunemeristic theory of mythology which they ex¬ 
press, but to which a genuine Phoenician document would have 
afforded no countenance. A second volume is announced as in 



Indian mind, and to some extent the scientific also. * *The gftne^ajt 
tendency of his criticism is to bring down the dates of the master- , 
pieces of Indian literature. The great epics, ho thinks^ may bars 
been written about the commencement of the Christian era s 
Kalidasa may have flourished about the fourth century, aaa 
BbavAbhuti as late as the seventh or eighth. He points out the 
influence of the Greeks on Indian astronomy, ana suspects that 
the author of the Ilaiuayona may have been acquainted with the 
Iliad. 

A curious and learned essay by F. Kittel * discusses a 'sub¬ 


preparation. 

‘Albrecht Weber’s lectures on the literary history of India reap¬ 
pear in a second edition with the addition of eo many notes and 
comments as to render them almost a now work.£ The extremely 
unsettled condition of most Indian literary problems necessitates 
frequent modification either in the maintenance of the writer's own 
views or in his attitude towards the opinions of others, while his 
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the Aryan conquerore from the indigenous population. Horr 
Kittel, however, maintains the contrary view, and seems to assign 
strong reasons for his opinion. 

Dr. G tiow's essay f on the relation of Greek philosophy to the 
national religion insists forcibly on the peculiarities which tended 
to mitigate the conflict between tradition and the spirit of inquiry, 
more particularly the indefinite condition of dogma among the 
Greeks, and the absence of a hierarchical caste and a body of sacred 
writings. Ho then proceeds to investigate the opinions of the 
philosophers prior to (Socrates, classifying them according to their 
relation to the popular creed. 

A work on the philosophy of the present epoch, by Karl Griinr $, 
the biographer of Feuerbach, ought to have been interesting, its 
professed design being to trace the progress of speculation from the 
culminating point of Feuerbach’s philosophical activity, some thirty 
years since, to this day, thus including tho rise of the pessimistic 
systems of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, and the development 
of scientific materialism. Unfortunately, although Iierr Of tin's 
language is not ill adapted to serve as tho vehicle of thought, the 
thought itself is usually imperfectly conceived in his own mind, 
and the course of his reasoning is impeded by all manner of sallies 
and digressions. He is more felicitous in citing the ideas of others, 
which fortunately constitute a large portion of the subetance of 
his book. 

The Munich Library § possesses twenty-four detached leaves 
taken from the covers of MSS. formerly in the Freising Library, 
and containing fragments of the ltala or primitive Latin version 
of the Epistles of St. Paul And St. John. The latter is particularly 
interesting from containing the verso of the Three Heavenly Wit¬ 
nesses, the MS. being apparently of the seventh century. The frag¬ 
ments have been very carefully oditod by Herr Ziogler, with a 
photographic facsimile. 

The Masora J|, Professor Frensdorff remarks, ha* been greatly 
employed in the correction of the Hebrew text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but has virtually been only once' edited itself, subsequent 
editions being only repetitions of the editio princepi of 1525. 
It is his ambition to produce a new and thoroughly critical edition, 
to which the present volume, containing the references of tho 
Masora arranged in alphabetical order, and thus forming a Maso- 
retic dictionary, is designed as a precursor. 

Dr. A. Stadtef H remarks that philosophical controversialists in 
Germany are more and more grouping themselves around Kant, to 
the neglect of those successors who were at one time thought to 
have advanced beyond him. He bas accordingly endeavoured to 

{ rovide a concise exposition of Kant’s doctrine of the Pure 
loaBon, lest the actual teaching of the philosopher should be loBt 
sight of amid the various glosses of his commentators, of which 
he seems to think there is some.danger. 

K. G. Andersen's M essay on Gorman etymology explains a great 
number of familiar terms, and contains a number of amusing 
examples of corruptions arising from misunderstandings and . in¬ 
accurate pronunciations, which have given rise to false and mis¬ 
leading etymologies in their turn. . v 

F. Becker has written an exceedingly interesting monograph on 
the employment of the fish as an emblem of Ghrist iueafly Chris¬ 
tian art.tt A great number of examples, chiefly from the Roman 
catacombs, are brought together, and in many cases illustrated with 
woodcuts, some of which are extremely curious. The earliest example, 
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Hen Bocker thinks, is one in the .iitfurtleiim of Domitiltn, about 
the end of the first ceptnry, but here the symbolic character of 
the representation hjirdfr seems adequately made out. B« ojtoerveh 
tha: tho enigmatic character of the delineation rendered it a secret 
symbol, which accounts for its disuse after the general prevalence 
HP Olnristiauity. 

Ilopr Conrad Fiedler’s rules for the appreciation of works of 
art* appear in the main reducible to one, that the oritic should 
possess as much Aesthetic and philosophical culture as be can con- 
i,Oriv* to acquire. • 

9 ,It;& a good idea of Herr E. Engel's to bring togothor the pas¬ 

sages of Jjgjt>n*»joutnato and lettem relating specifically to himsolff, 
and by ito atrangmimit of these in chronological order to ftnraa a 
virtual, though iu many respects defective, autobiography. The 
frequency of the egotistic poet's references to himself insures a 
sumcieucv of material, and, as IVn mu always wrote well on the 
subject that mainly interested him, the literary attractions of the 
volume are very considerable. The wtmk point consists in the 
editor's own introduction and notes, which savour far too strongly 
of hero-worship. 

Not more than three or four of Leasing s plavs f have retained 
possession of the stage, and Ilia Kuiupean reputation ns a dramatist 
Je founded on Uu» only, it will be a surprise to most people to 
learn th.it ho leic huhind him no fewer than fifty-four plans for 
dramas, iu snme of which the outline ia to a considerable extent 
filled up. As might be expected, these sketches mostly heluug to 
an early pound nt his career, eiv he had discovered his more 
genuine vocation as a critic. Sotue have been printed before, but 
the whole now uiuku their appearance for the 11 rat lime in a sepa- 
rnto volume, und in a collective form. The most complete is a 
comedy on the id my of the Ephesian Matron; the most interest- j 
iug, perhaps., is n tragedy, uulbrUiiiutaly composed iu Alexandrine j 
coup loth, on a contemporary oient, tho conspiracy ol’Samuel Henri j 
aud other citizens of Ecru to etlect a revolution in tho government, j 
Fragments «*f tragedies on the stories of Codru«, SparUicus, and 
Cleonnirt, al*u po.-seM* much interest, and cI mraetnristieidl v evince 
Lessing s sympathy with the antique spirit of political liberty, 
ami classical life* in general. Tarantula is an amusing bur¬ 
lesque on tin 1 Italian opera, and Fatima is a veiy curious 
hurlearjw* indeed. The fragments of an intended Fansl are 
Insignificant in eoinpass, but would have been very considerable 
but lor the In -s of the greater part of the MS. The piece was un¬ 
dertaken 
havebee 
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tt in divert competition with (Joetlie, and would apparently 
en ntndcllt'd upon the precedents of the old English drama. It 
hardly have added to Le^smg'B reputatkm, if we may iudee 
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TURKEY AND THE GREAT TOWERS. 

T HE refusal of the English Government to ooncur in the 
resolutions adopted by the three Imperial Courts ap¬ 
pears to be definitive and final. Until the nature of tlio 
Berlin proposal is accurately known, it is impossible for non- 
official politicians to judge whether it is compatible with the 
fixed policy of, England. Mr. Disraeli and Lord Daurit 
might have merely declined to tako an octivo part in an 
intervention which they might nevertheless have admitted 
to be expedient or justifiable ; but there can now be little 
doubt that their refusal implies a total divergence of policy. 
The English Government is still not willing to precipitate 
the fall of the Tnrkish Empire. The appointment of an In¬ 
ternational Commission to superintend the administration of 
Turkish provinoes would be inevitably followed by armed 
occupation. The three Powers will not ultimately entrust 
the execution of their decrees to Turkish troops, especially 
Vrliilo the Porte is unable to suppress the insurrection. Tho 
English Government has no forces to spare for the pacifi¬ 
cation of Herzegovina or Bosnia; and it would not bo 
inclined to assume responsibility for the acts of an Austrian 
commander. Still less would, it be possible to follow 
Russian policy in dealing with the petty States which sup¬ 
port the insurrection. Both Servia and Montenegro have 
hitherto been assured of impunity while, in a state of nomi¬ 
nal peace, they carry on a ruinous war with Turkey. 
-Sooner Or later they may find that they have to deal with 
a more formidable Power; but as long as Austria osten¬ 
sibly co-operates with Russia, the intrigues of the Govern¬ 
ments of the Principalities will not bo abated. The most 
significant circumstance in tho refusal of England to 
adopt the Berlin resolutions is the comment which is 
furnished on tho policy of the three allied Courts. It is 
not likely that a new and more stringent version of tho 
Akdrassy Note would have been rejected as unnecessarily 
urgent. The Turkish Government accepted tho peremptory 
demands of the Note; and perhaps it would have redeemed 
Us pledges of administrative reform if the insurgents had 
adopted the compromise. As in fact nothing luis been done, 
it may be plausibly contended that want of power on tho 
part of the Porte is equivalent to want of will. The con¬ 
cessions which wore thought sufficient two months ago are 
no longer deemed satisfactory; and it has become neces¬ 
sary to -suggest terms which may be imposed on the insur¬ 
gents by if they decline negotiation. 

The w$plet4lature of the controversy has been changed 
by the prolonged inability of the Porte to reduce the in¬ 
surgent province to submission. When the rebellion began 
iu tbs rammer of 18751 continuance was deprecated 
by dispassionate observers, not because it was thought de¬ 
sirable thatSjBhristiana should bo governed by Turks, but 
ih the belief that, like former insurrections in Turkey, tho 
revolt 'Would be crushed after much fruitless sulfcrmg and 
bloodshed. It was also known that all European statesmen, 
<'xcep$ul Russia, regarded with uneasiness tho possible 
commencement oLa general war in the East. Tho clanger 
luv* since jtpe become less imminent ^ but with a change of 
oirctns&ts&ees ttyp precautions which are required have 
beeoinA etyhjeot to modification. It has now become 
evident tM'vif the cfvil war proceeds, it will bo both 
tile light end the duty of the Sultan's Government to 
Aeetaw Wat against Servia and Montenegro; and yet it is a 
WpeleaS enterprise to retaliate on petty States which cannot 
b&cpaqnoarod-or Occupied. * The Ottomap Government will 
n^fcfbgainfip aHqweqby theChristian Powers to extend it** 
CQpBtnea which have bqpO become pruoti- 
$$$£%■ io&posfartthe £* atfttre that’% Russian* 


general officer is now the military adviser of tho Servian 
Government. The detachmont of additional provinoes 
from the Empire is likely to result from a continuance 
of the struggle. Both Governments and speculative 
politicians must he content to learn from experience, 
which is always repugnant to the feelings of angry par¬ 
tisans. The treason which prospers is no longer, in a 
political sense, treason ; and the insurgents, by their 
own pertinacity, and through the aid of friendly neigh¬ 
bours and astuto patrons, have so far succeeded as to 
keep their enemies at bay. It is impossible to decide 
between conflicting accounts of recent military operations 5 
but it is evident from U19 most favourable statements that 
the Turkish Commissioner in Herzegovina has attained no 
docisive success. Tho contest is wearing out the financial 
resources of Turkey, although there may perhaps bo no 
difficulty in sending reinforcements to the disturbed pro¬ 
vinces, The hopes which even at a distance appear to bo 
plausible are probably regarded by the insurgents as 
cortain. 

Incredulity, or rathor habitual suspension of belief*is 
the ordinary mental condition ol persons who take qh, in¬ 
telligent interest in Eastern politics. Recent rumours of dis¬ 
turbances in Bulgaria may probably be more or leas false; 
but, ou the other hand, they may possibly be true. If the 
civil war which began in Herzegovina extends throughout' 
European Turkey, the contebt will soon pass beyond the 
sphere of diplomacy. In default of foreign intervention, 
a general rising of the Christian population would perhaps 
simplify tho tusk of tho Ottoman Govgmmonf. it may 
not bo practicable to provide troops foJBjpfr pacification pf 
all the disturbed districts; but the indigenous Mussulmans, 
whatever may be their faults, are a warlike race, and in de¬ 
fending their own property and homes thoy will n$ed neither 
provisions nor pay fium the Government. If the ordinary 
estimate that the Mahometans form a third of the European 
population of Turkey is well founded, it is by no means 
certain that they may not prove themselves? a match for 
their miscellaneous udversunes. The worst of all civil wars 
is a struggle, not of hostile countries or districts, but among 
neighbours of hostile ichguins and races. In*jmch a contest 
fhe atrocities which w ould bo committed on both sides might 
perhaps seem to justify foreign interference; and an army of 
occupation would bo piactically engaged in a territorial con¬ 
quest which could scarcely fail to provoke dangerous jalou¬ 
sies. Tho bckorae of breaking up European Turkey into 
principalities cithi r independent or nominally subject to the 
Porto would not solve tho difficulty. The cheap deyiee of 
expelling from Europe a race which is rhetorically described 
as an invaditig horde is simply impracticable, ' The wantou 
and wholesale deportation of threoor four milhbns offline 
habitants from their homes is a measure which has 30 pro*, 
cedent since the barbarous expulsion of the Moors froqi, 
Andalusia and Granada. Ferdinand and Isa&lla Wcfy - 
at least national sovereigns, disposing of tho forces of Sjkuti 
for tho accomplish men t of their cruel and fanatical purpose 
The philanthropic pedants of the present day Aiust appeal* v 
to foreign States, or, in olhor words, to Russia, to prfivide 
means for the extermination of the Turks with thfe object 
, of establishing the absolute sovereignty of the conqueror. 

Iu the present as in the past, English statesmen 4 hfr 
have to deal with the Eastern question aie principally^con¬ 
cerned to pro^nt tho acquisition by Rubenofih© countries 
which, under the Government of the Forte, are $nR or 

at least neutral Tho possession of Constantinople by 
Russia would be equivalent to the^xelusion of English 
oommorco from the there* of the Ikdl Bet* and from tho 
j Dofob* In Central Asia it is impossible te .protest with 
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effect against the constant extension, of tbo cotnmorcial 
monopoly of Russia; but it is not expedient to acquiesce 
tamely in ft repetition of tho some process in Europe. It 
fortunately happens that on this point tho interests df 
Austria are identical with those of England; nor is it im¬ 
probable that Germany might resist tho acquisition by 
Russia of the mouths or tho Danube and of the outlet from 
the Block Sea to the Mediterranean. Thor© is no reason 
to supposotbat the English Government has abandoned tho 
policy of its predecessors, although, like Lord Stratford db 
Krdcliffe, tho Ministers may pursue tliq, same objects by 
different methods. Jt might- perhaps be prudent to connive 
at the gradual dissolution of the Turkish Empire, if 
there were any prospect that it could bo peaceably effected; 
but as the Christian subjects of the Sultan become more 
aggressive, the Mahometans will bo moro vigilant in de¬ 
fence of their lives and property. There was no difficulty 
in detaching the Dauubiati Principalities from tho Empire, 
because tho Porto had observed tho ancient conventions 
which prohibited tho settUimcut of Mahometans in Mol¬ 
davia and Wallaobia. The population of S or via also was 
homogeneous, with the exception of tho Turkish garrisons 
in a few fortresses and towns. Montenegro had never ac¬ 
knowledged a dependence which was not enforced, and 
there are no Mahometans resident within its borders. In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina tho difficulty arises from a mixture 
of reb’gions and races, and it extends throughout the pro¬ 
vinces which are subject to the direct authority of the 
Sultan. A foreign ruler might, by means of military 
enforce on bolh parties order and peace; but tjfcro is no 
reason to suppose that Austria will undertake tho duty, or 
that Russia would perform it from disinterested motives. 


AMN t I'ST 1 KS. 

I N Franco tho long discission on Iho proposed amnesty 
of tho Comm limit's has ended with an appropriate de¬ 
clamation from Victor Hugo. There never had boon much 
reality in tlur'discussion, for it was evident t hat tlio pro¬ 
posed amiresty could not he accorded, and seemed pro¬ 
bable .{hat many of those who supported tho proposal 
have been very much disappointed if they had been 
too Successful. Hero too there has been some littlo stir 
over a proposal to celebrate tlic return of tho Prince of 
WALKS by tho release id’ the Fenian prisoners; but such 
interest as was awakened by it was rhiolly excited by tho 
language aud pe^duet. of those whose business it w'U3 (o 
dwell on tho Wfgjbgrt and sufferings of Irishmen. It was 
equally impossible in both cases that tho Government 
should consent to set free those who arc still suffering 
punishment. The Fenians aro few, and their rclun jo would 
not be attended by any direct danger to society, but they 
are suffering for crimes which it. is especially necessary to 
visit with severe retribution. Those who merely took part 
in tho Fenian conspiracy have long ago been pardoned or 
have como to tho end of the lenient sen fences with which 
they were visited. Those who are still nndergoing punish¬ 
ment are not 1 pardoned, because they committed mnrdor or 
broko their military faith. Many of the Communists have 
been condemned for similar crimes; but a large proportion 
are no doubt confined in French prisons or kept iu penal 
settlements for no other reason than that they took a 
leading part in tho doings of tho Commune. Moreover, the 
French proposal was for an amnesty, not for a pardon ; 
and if a sponge had been poised over all that was done in 
1871 there would have been thousands free to come back 
who have since sheltered themselves in exilo. Franco, and 
above all Paris, cannot afford to have theso men back. 
Thoy are too dangerous to French society. A French 
Government, and above all a Republican Froncli Govern¬ 
ment, cannot take tho risk of having large bands of deter¬ 
mined and dangerous men return who would plot either 
against or disgrace it according as it might provoke tho equal 
dangers of displeasing or of ploasing them. In all cases where 
conspiracies or revolutions have taken place it is impossible 
to say what a wise and just Government should do with 
tho offenders, unless tho particular circumstances of the 
outbreak are carefully considered. After a civil war an 
amnesty is often, not only the most merciful, but the most 
prudent and the only possible, course. Tho Government, 
of tho King Spain conld not treat the defeated Gorlists 
us rebels and punish the thousands of private soldiers who 
took part in tho enterprise). After sufficient time has 
elapsed a Bt xmg Government is generally ready to grant 
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an amnesty to conspirators who have ceased to be dan¬ 
gerous. Of the Communist convicts, or of the Communist 
exiles who would bo convicted if^they could be caught, 
a very largo number have not been guilty of any acta 
beyond wbafc have been repeatedly pardoned in France and 
overy civilized country. They took pert in an unsuccessful 
insurrection; and, if there was any reason to sepposo-that 
they had done with insurrections for ever, *they might 
bo allowed to como back to their homes on the pW 
that, on other occasions, other men who have done juSjj. 
what they lmvo done have been allowed to come back. 
Tho reason why tho bulk of the Communists are kept out 
of France, or imprisoned iu it, is that tho whole course of 
their lives, or at least of tho lives of the classes to which 
they belong, shows that to import so dangerous an element 
into French society as it now exists would be to subjoct 
the country to a risk from which it lias a right to bo 
guarded. 

Those who. admire, os well as those who do not admire, 
Victor Hugo's compositions, must have been equally pre¬ 
pared to liml that lie did not for a moment address himself 
to the real question on which the wisdom of an amnesty 
depended. J[e had got to mako a declamation, and he* 
iu ado it. lie had got to use liis own peculiar style, 

and lie used it freely. Ho began by saying that, m 
it was a, very special occasion, and every word ho 
used was of the utmost importance, be had taken tho 
precaution to write his speech;*and he read it out 
exactly as if it had been a chapter from one of his 
novels. 11 was in point of fact exactly like a chapter in ono 
of his novels, only that it was neither very extravagant nOr 
very brilliant. There were, however, pussages in it of much 
merit in point of style, and inspired by a feeling which no 
one could doubt was genuine. Ho drew a picture which 
had no other fault than that of irrelevance, showing how 
ho had wandered up dismal staircases, knocked at humblo 
doors, and been admitted into tho bosom of famine-stricken 
families. What, ho askod, was the cause of nil tho distress 
I10 witnessed ? Why was tbe wife weeping ? Her husband 
was away. Why wero tho children fainting with hunger? 
Their father, who should havo given them bread, was in 
Now Caledonia. The simple remedy in tho poet's eye a 
was to bring the man back, and then Victor Hugo would 
go up tho staircases again and find everyone beaming with 
happiness ami blessing tho name of the Assembly. Ho 
also invited his hearers to remember that the faults of tho 
Communists wore committed under very extraordinary 
circumstances. Thoy had been made nervous by the long 
fever of tho siego ; they liad gallantly defended their be¬ 
loved Paris, and then they wero told it wa3 no longer to be 
tho capital. It would remain tho capital of tho world as a 
mutter of courao; but it was to be degraded from tlic 
superior position of being tho capital of France, It 
was enough to drive Parisians a little mad, and 
that they bad been a littlo mad their poetical advocate 
candidly admitted. Ho was too sensible, oven in tho 
height of his raptures, to contend that they had not 
I done wrong. But then what wero their crimes to those 
1 of the late Emperor? And thus Victor Hugo secured an 
easy transition to his favourite theme. He revelled in 
. denunciations of Napoleon tho Little; and, iu feet, tho 
greater part of his declamation was an echo of tho different 
works he has published in the last twenty years. It was a 
piece of poetical prose altogether disconnected from curreut, 
politics, aud it was treated as such. It was made to bo 
heard, not criticized. It was received in perfect silence. 
No one roplied to it, or attacked or complimented the 
speaker. The only possible answer would have been to 
offer tho aged poet a wreath of laurels. As the forms of a 
decorous Assembly did not permit this, thetSenate quietly 
rejected tho proposal and passed to other business. 

The scene in the House of Commons presented an entire 
contrast to that in tho French Sexpte. Mr. DisiUfiU, with 
great moderation df language and a studied absence 
of everything that could justify the slightest irritation, 
explained that most of the convicts were m Western 
Australia, with very slight restrictions imposed on 
their liberty, and that those detained in England had 
either been convicted of murder, or bad added some pecu¬ 
liar aggravation to tbe orime for which they hod been con¬ 
demned. But the Irish members were not going to let slip 
a fine opportunity of relieving their feelings and pleasing 
their constituents. Mr. O'Connor Power protested -against 
the policy, as he termed it, Of vengeance and ‘ v 

mercilessly on a fallen foe, and be thought tbatmore 






feoji should have been paid by Mr. Disraeli to a>memorial. 
signed by 138 members of the House, stating that tlie time 
seemed to them to have come when mercy might properly 
be shown. This gave rise to.a very animated discussion, 
for many of those who had signed it alleged that they had 
been tricked into signing it. Great, pressure, as Mr. 
Anderson explained, hud wen' put upon them, and they 
Imd nbt understood that they were asking for the pardon 
<1 murderers, and some of them had received positive 
assurance that this was not the effect of the memorial. If 
any unfair means were used to procure signatures, those 
guilty of such conduct deserve the chief blame. But it is 
not very profitable to their victims that they should bavo 
yielded to pressure in such a matter, and that thoy should 
not have taken the trouble to examine for themselves tho 
exact bearing of the document they were asked to sign. 
Anyhow, the controversy as to tho mode in which tho signa¬ 
tures to the memorial had been obtained entirely destroyed 
any effect whioli the memorial could have produced. But 
this was not all. The Irishmen soon look to quarrelling 
among themselves, and Mr. Bigg A a mado^t speech so wild 
and violent that Mr. 13 kooks, tho late Jjord Mayor of 
Dublin, who had started the discussion, owned that ho 
regretted what lie had done now that lie had heard Mr. 
Biggah. Another Irish member suggested that one of tho 
oonvicts had got. double the term of penal servitude allotted 
to another simply because he was an irishman, while his 
accomplice was an Englishman ; mid as to tlie guilt of tho 
oonviots, he could state that another Irish member, who 
unfortunately was not present, 14 believed in his heart ’* 
that ono of them was perfectly innocent. Mr. Burr did 
bis best to cover the follies of his followers and to givo the 
•discussion a general tone. Ho suggested that even those 
to whom Uu» death of Sergeant Brett was to bo attributed 
were not guilty, except in a technical sense, of murder, us 
they did not go to the scene of their crime with an inUui- 4 
turn of committing it, and that, if political com>klcruliont$ 
had not intervened, they would have been released before 
this. The question, as stat ed by Mr. Burr, would therefore 
be this. Persons engaged in an intended rising against 
the Government of their country, kill, in the execution of 
a special part of their design, an agent of the law engaged 
in tho discharge of his duty. Is penal servitude for life 
too severe a punishment for them ? On tho contrary, it 
seems a mild punishment. It is essential for tho safety of 
society that tho Government should jealously guard tlio 
lives of those who aro merely doing their duty as 
servants of tho Crown; and a Government would be justified 
in regarding tlie crime of murdering a sergeant of police, 
merely because his death was necessary in order to effect a 
traitorous object, as a peculiarly dangerous one. It is 
satisfactory to know that tho low Fenian prisoners who aro 
still detained have been treated with os much leniency as 
tho nature of their crimes permitted ; and that, so far from 
there having been any merciless trampling on a fallen foe, 
the greatest disposition has been shown to consider how 
far, consistently with the first duties of a Government to 
tho country, tho punishment of the offenders could bo 
mitigated. 


THE EXTRADITION DEAD-LOCK. 

tTjliIJS appointment of Mr. Pirbrepoint, who has a repu- 
X tation as a sound lawyer, to be Minister of the United 
States in Englaud,.may possibly tend to an amicable solu¬ 
tion o£ the dispute which lias arisen on extradition. The 
legal question^indeed, is simple and easy; but perhaps 
Mr*. Pibb&epoW may understand bettor tbau tho Secretary 
of STATE the-inability of the English Government to aecedo 
to the American demand, Mr. Hamilton Fish can scarcely 
be, blamed for makings the most of an argumentative 
triumph, It.- must be pleasant to reiterate in various 
forms .the- undeniable proposition that a'municipal law 
cannot overrule a treaty. Lord Derby, on tho other hand, 
unavoidably anawerB 4 ‘ non jwmmug " to conclusive de- 
mbnsteationB that he ought to aot in direot violation of 
law. 1 ® if. the Government were to yield to Mr, Fisa’s 
logics .the Judges of tho High Court would undoubtedly 
dSclifiigo Wimowon the return 1 to a writ of habeas oorjn&t 
if it wore shown that he was kept in custody for purposes 
u/*r jSlflitinn in contravention of the direct provisions of 
pteliament. It is impossible tp deny that tho 
lOh^rmnent of the United “States has m excellent 
carouse for putting an end to the treaty, i£ indeed. 


any justification were needed for the exercise of an tin-, 
doubted right. There is no reason why any irritationshcmld 
be felt either in England or America, and the 
of State has tho less reason to be angry because he ha# 
the best of tho controversy. It may be hoped that, after, 
a short interval, both Governments will see their way; to; 
the conclusion of a hew treaty which may be so construct 
as not to load to a hopeless dead lock. The only weak; 
point in Mr. Fisa’s contention is that ho proves too 
much. If tho treaty is to be literally interpreted, it pm* 
vides for the surrender of political refugees who may be 
charged on sufficient evidence with tho commission of one 
of tho extradition crimes. The prohibition of surrender in. 
the English Act of 1870 is unnecessarily comprehensive* 
There is no reason why a criminal who is surrendered on 
a charge of obtaining money under false pretenoes should" 
not be tried in his own eouutry for forgery or murder. 
Tho perpetration of several offences is not more commend¬ 
able than tho commission of u. single crime. Tho framers 
of tho Act of 1870 wero thinking too exclusively of political 
refugees, when they ought to have devoted their principal 
attention to tho ouso of ordinary criminals. In a fbturo 
treaty both Governments might properly reserve to them¬ 
selves tho powor of refusing extradition in any case which 
in their judgment might involve a confusion between 
ordinary crimes and political offences. In ouo sense the 
American argument is open to another objection. There 
is no practical use in proving that tho Legislature of an 
independent nation has made a mistake. Parliament is 
Bupreme; and its decisions cannot be questioned by the 
Ministers of tho Crown. A foreign Government, may rea¬ 
sonably ask for a change in tho law which has operated to 
iTs disadvantage; but it is useless to contend that the law, 
while it exists, should bo disobeyed. 

The correspondence, when it is published, will probably 
show that the discussion has not been confined tp the 
simple issuo of a conflict between the treaty and. the 
statute, , In the recent c&eo of Lawrence, who was tried ia 
Massachusetts on a different charge from that on-which 
cxtrailitiun had been granted, tho President directed the 
representative of tho Attobnev-Genekal not to proceed 
with the prosecution. The Court determined that tho - 
President had no power to interfere with the coarse of 
justice; but the incident Booms to show that the American 
Government was not indisposed to tho kind of arrangement 
which is indicated iii the English Act. The peremptory 
demand of the surrender of Winslow may perhaps have 
been immediately suggested by the dcoMp of the Court 
in the case of Lawrence. If it should' appear that tha 
two Governments have been in tho habit of acting on a 
friendly understanding, it would not bo surprising that 
a change of American policy or practice should create 
a difficulty which has for the last six years been 
iu some way evaded. If Winslow is guilty, ho may 
think himself lucky in the difference or misunderstanding, 
of which he seems to bo the first occasion. There is no 
reason to suppose that he was iu danger of prosecution for 
any offenco except that ou which the demand for extra* 
dition was founded. Lord Derry has thought it necessary 
to pay literal obedience to the law; and Mr* Fuua not un¬ 
reasonably directs the American Charge d’Affaire* to give 
no assuranco or promise for the purpose of meeting 
the objections of tho English Government. If Parliament 
had passed an Act prohibiting payment of tho damages 
under the Alabama award, tho offence offered to the 
United States might perhaps* liavo justified the declaration 
of war which would certainly have ensued; but, however 
great or evident might bo tho international wrong, tho 
Minister of the day would have had no choice but to obey 
tho law of his own country. Those who passed, or 
neglected to ropeal, the law aro answerable for ; the con- 
sequences. 

it may be collected from some passages whioh purport 
to be extract* from Mr. Finn’s despatches, that the Aot of 
1870 • immediately attracted the notice of the American 
Government, Sir Edward Thornton seems to have been 
instructed to propose a modification of the treaty in 
accordance with the English law $ bat tho overture Was 
rejected by Mr* Fish, who professed to be satisfied with tho 
ambiguous language of the Aot. The SscRETABYAjf Stats 
is perhaps entitled to the credit of taking devised Jhfe for* 
fetched interpretation which has been with good reason r*. 
jected by the Law Officer* of . the Grown, Notwithstanding 
the dkunot prohibition of unoonditum&l surrender, Mr. 
Ftttt and the advocates, of hi*cause in England contend 
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that, by a subsequent section, the entire Act, or rather 
every part of it which might seem to interfere with the 
American claim, is once more consistent with the provisions 
of the treaty. Hut even a Parliamentary draftsman is in¬ 
capable of repealing in the same statute a distinct enact¬ 
ment by a vaguo exception of portions of the Act which 
may bo thought inconsistent with a certain treaty. All 
previous Acts by which extradition was authorized aro in 
the first instance repealed ; and if the section ended with 
the repeal, there would bo no law of extradition. It is 
furthor provided that the Act shall be applied to the case 
of certain enumerated treaties, with the exception of any 
part of the Act which may bo inconsistent with the treaty. 
Mr. Fish must have been reduced to argue that the pro¬ 
hibition of surrender except cm the specified conditions 
must have been in the first instance deliberately inserted 
with the knowledge that it was inconsistent with the 
treaty ; and further, that the precautions which had been 
thought so indisponsable as to justify a violation of troaty 
rights were afterwards indirectly but effectually abolished. 
The Law Officers will have little difficulty in maintaining tho 
soundness of an opinion which scarcely admits ot dissent. 

Even if tho American Government persists in its inten¬ 
tion of abrogating tho troaty, the Government would do 
well to amend the Extradition Act in tho next Session. 
Although European Powers may perhaps bo loss punctilious 
than the United States, it is not improbable that the diffi¬ 
culty which has now arisen may occur in relation to other 
treaties. A Secretary of State who is compelled by Act 
of Parliament to refuse to a foreign Government the dis¬ 
charge of an undisputed liability, though he may have no 
choice as to his own course, must feel that ho scarcely 
occupies a dignified position. Mr. Finn has, with tho 
characteristic candour of his nation, spared no pains to 
illustrate tho awkward position of a Government which 
is unluckily incapable of refuting his criticism. The 
principle of facilitating the course of justice in foreign 
countries may properly receive a liberal interpreta¬ 
tion. The only excepted case is that of political refugees 
who may happen to be charged with ordinary crimes. 
It is possible that their immunity might give rise to 
serions embarrassment. Popular feeling in England would 
be opposed to the surrender of some fugitives who might 
nevertheless have been guilty of the gravest crimes. If 
Orsini or his accomplices had escaped to England after 
their attempt on the life of the Emperor Napoleon, they 
would properly have been regarded as murderers, not as 
political offenders; but the Government, if it had given 
them up, would have been exposed to troublesome 
clamour; and cases might be imagined in which viola¬ 
tions of law might admit of a doubtful interpretation. 
It was fortunate that the good sense and moderation of a 
later French Government prevented it from demanding the 
extradition of refugees who might, have been charged with 
complicity in the atrocities of tho Paris Commune. It 
would be expedient to throw on the Government which 
might receivo a demand of oxtradition the responsibility of 
deciding in each particular case whether immunity should 
be allowed on political grounds. Tho American Govern¬ 
ment ought not to object to a mode of avoiding the disputes 
which might otherwise arise. 


SIR SALAR JUNG. 

1ST unfortunate accident has detained Sir Salar Jung 
at Paris beyond the time when ho was expected to 
arrive in London; but when he comes ho will meet with 
the reception he deserves from all who know how immense 
are the services he has rendered to England. He lias mode 
the power of the Nizam that of a cordial instead of a doubt¬ 
ful ally; he did more, perhaps, than any other man to help 
England in the crisis of the Mutiny; and ho has set a 
brilliant example of what may be done in a protected State 
when the State is administered in accordance with English 
ideas. For a century the history of the Nizams of Hyderabad 
lias been tho history of princes who have been forced into 
an alliance which they have very much disliked, and by 
which they have eery much profited. They were inclined 
to an alliance wit! .be French, and we made them abandon 
that Alliance. They tided with Hyder Am, and wo mide 
them change sides and come over to ns. They disliked fight¬ 
ing Tipfoo, and wo made them fight Tirroo. They were 
driven by a perverse good fortune into being always on 
the conquering side, they were paid handsomely for 


choosing the lucky cause against their will, and the present 
infant prince owes a large part of his territories to the 
munificence of a Government which shored the spoils of its 
victories with his predecessors. In the internal ooncems 
of Hyderabad tho British Government has interfered from 
timo to timo, being always desirous that the military power 
should be completely under British control, and occasionally 
sliockod at glaring instances of misgovernment swvj 
oppression. After the fall of the French power in Indioif 
the Nizam of tho day got together a small army, well 
drilled and organized, ana commanded by Raymond, one of 
tho most brilliant of the French adventurers of bis day. 
Lord Wellesley thought this far too dangerous a 
weapon in tho hands of an ally whom he thoroughly 
distrusted. He insisted that the French officers should 
bo sent away and the troops they had trained dis¬ 
banded ; and this was effected nominally by the orders 
of tho Nizam, but really by the troops being forced 
to submit when they found English gnns in com¬ 
mand of their cantonments. Soon after an arrangement 
was effected which, with slight changes, has lasted to 
tho present day. The Nizam handed over a portion of 
his territory to bo administered by tho British Govern¬ 
ment, who undertook out of the revenues to provide a 
safe little army for him. Tho last treaty on this head was 
made in 1853 ; but the territories then ceded for that 
purpose made such rapid progress under British rule that 
tho revenue was much in excess of what was needed to 
support tho contingent. Accordingly, Lord Dai.housir 
gave back a part of the ceded territory, and Lord Can¬ 
ning gave bock all of it except Berar. It is reported 
that to get back Borar also is one of the aims of Sir Salar 
Jung in his present visit to England. Tho excuse for re¬ 
quiring territory was that the affairs of tho Nizam were so 
badly managed that the British Government, without a 
material guarantee, could not be sure of getting enongh to 
support the contingent it undertook to provide; and now 
that Sir Salar Juno has put the revenues of tho Nizam into 
a state of great prosperity, he not unnaturally thinks that 
the British Government does not need any territory as a 
guarantee for payment. The use made of the contingent 
gave rise to the only direct act of interference on a largo 
scale in the administration of the internal affairs of the 
Nizam to which the superior Power has found itself driven. 
The revenue of several districts had been fanned to middle¬ 
men ; tho oppression was extreme, and British officers 
had to be employed in putting down the resistance of des¬ 
pair. To avoid tho scandal, Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
sent os Resident, and he established a land settlement 
which gave peaco and prosperity to the country, and has 
subsequently had the advantage ol‘ teaching capable natives, 
like Sir Salar J uno, what is the moaning and what are the 
conditions of good government. 

Tho lesson set by Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1820 sur¬ 
vived only in the memory and traditions of a few when, in 
1853, Sir Salar Jung was called as a lad of nineteen to fill 
the post, previously occupied by bis uncle, of chief adviser 
to the Nizam. 'He found everything in confusion; the 
system of farming the revenue had again been introduced, 
and payment was enforced by tbe employment of merce¬ 
naries who sucked the life-blood out of the people. Sir 
Salar Jung sot himself with unflinching resolution to bring 
in a new state of things, and he had already done much 
when the terrible crisis of the Mutiny came to try his 
courage, and to give him the opportunity of deciding the 
momentous question whether the great Mahometan State 
of Hyderabad should side with or against the insurgents. 
If Hyderabad revolted, it was beyond doubt that all 
Southern India would revolt too; and when Delhi fell, 
tho Governor of Bombay telegraphed to the Resident 
of Hyderabad that, if tho Nizam went, all was over. 
But tho Nizam remained faithful, and that he so 
remained, in opposition to the earnest wishes of 
a powerful body of his subjects, was dne to Sir 
Salar Jung. General Hill, who, as having ooramanded the 
Hyderabad contingent, is well acquainted with tho tacts, 
has stated, in bis interesting letter to the Times, that when 
the Resident informed Sir Salar Jung of the fall of Delhi, 
he was told that the news had been already known three 
days in Hyderabad, and if Sir Salar Jung had ever thought; 
of seizing an opportunity to desert the English Government, 
he had ample means of using his earlier information 
the purpose, Bnt he never wavered. He had mode up A* ; 
mind that the cause of England was the fcause of goo<> 
government. He know that the success of the Rebellion 
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would only make universal the state, of things from which 
he had been for four years endeavouring to rescue the 
territories of his master. Those who surrounded him took 
a very different view, and could not bear to throw away a 
golden occasion of winning a triumph for their religion, and 
letting plunder and oppression run riot. He was exposed to 
constant menaces and much danger, but he showed himself 
thoroughly equal to the task he had undertaken. When 
the Residency was attacked, he saved the lives of 
those who were threatened. Ho stationed Arabs on 
whom he oenld depend at the gates of Hyderabad, and 
bad© them shoot any one who incited the pcoplo to revolt 
against the English. Ho had such control over the 
Hyderabad contingent that the English Government found 
it safe to employ it, and derived considerable benefit from 
its services, la a word, our new guest is the man who, 
when Delhi had fallen and our power was for the moment 
tottering in the balance, saved Sonthern India for England. 
Even if Sonthern India had revolted, it is possible that by 
a profuse expenditure of men and money we might have 
oonquered it back again and all the rest of India as well. 
But Sir Salab Juno spared us the expenditure of countless 
lives and countless millions ; and if ever there was a clear 
occasion for acknowledging in a fitting manner an inesti¬ 
mable service, Buch an occasion is presented by the arrival 
in England of tbo Frimo Minister of tho Nizam. 

Sir Salab Juno has rendered a less striking, but still 
very considerable, service to England by his administration 
of the dominions of the Nizam in recent years. Ho has 
made good order everywhere prevail. Roads, tanks, wells, 
irrigation works, a good polico and schools, are among the 
benefits he haR conferred on his country ; and gradually ho 
has achieved the most difficult success of all, and 
bus mado his fellow-natives soo that he has been throughout 
in tho right, and that in the pursuance of the policy which 
ho started lie all their best hopes for tho future. Naturally, 
like every one who tries to do good in a somi-barbarous 
country, ho lias provoked bitter personal hostility ; and in 
1868 an attempt was made to assassinate him. But tho 
attempt only bronght into relief tho estimation in which 
ho was generally held ; and his cscapo was welcomed with 
delight by people of all classes. Nor is it only that 
ho has made the Deccan one of the most flourishing 
parts of India. Ho has helped us to solve the 

difficult problem of how we are to treat the inde¬ 
pendent principalities of which we have lately heard 
so much. Mr. Hunt Kit records, in his Life of 

Lord Mayo, tho anxiety which this problem caused to 
the now Governor-General. Ho determined that from the 
outset of his rule he would deal with the independent 
princes on fixed and definite principles. After long eon- j 
sider&tion, Lord Mayo camo to tho conclusion that thcro J 
were three principles on which the Government ought con¬ 
sistently and resolutely to act. The first of tlieso was non- 
annexation, the misrule of a native chief not being used as 
a weapon for aggrandizing tho power of England. The 
second was that the Government should always ac¬ 
knowledge its responsibility for any serious misrule in a 
native State, and should be ready to interfere by displacing 
the offending chief, and administering the territory 
through British officers, or a native regency, in the 
interest of the lawful heir. The third principle 
was that all those who ruled well should bo in 
every way honoured and encouraged. Lord Mayo had 
tho strongest possible souse of the personal side of govern¬ 
ment, and he laid down as one of the duties of a Viceroy 
that he should be the friend and not merely the patron of 
good men. Tho English were to do their best to govern 
well in their owu dominions, not only directly for the sake 
of those they governed, but indirectly for the sake of those 
governed by native chiefs. When it was seen that ari 
honest .endeavour was being made in a native Stato 
to copy the pattern set by England, then the highest 
honours were to be offered and tho most cordial 
friendship was to be shown to those who had 
been paying England tho most welcome of tributes— 
the tribute of imitation. The one road to favour was to lie 
through good works. What Lord Mayo wished to see done 
tor tho improvement of all native States has been done iu 
the amplest manner by Sir Sax.au Juno for the territories 
of the Nizam. He has abnndantly earned the respetift, the 
friendship, and the honour which Lord Mato proposed 
to* should be the reward, of the wise administration of native 
f States; and Englishmen, who give Sir Saul Juno the 
reception he has merited will have the satisfaction of at 


once welcoming a benefactor and of knowing 1 that they 
are helping to carry out a loading principle of Imperial 
policy. 


THE CITY COMPANIES. 

T HE short discussion in the House of Commons on the 
City Corn panics, though neither profound nor ex¬ 
haustive, was iudircctly not wanting in amusement and 
instruction. According to the political doctrines which 
prevail in Parliament, the Companies have not much 
to say in their own defence; tuid the prospect of re¬ 
adjusting property to the amount of many hundred 
thousands a year is attractive to theorists and reformers; 
but both parties were folly aware that there was much to 
lose, and nothing for the moment to gain, by provoking 
formidable opponents. Behind tho Companies is the City, 
and at tho back of the City arc, for many purposes, the 
provincial Corporations. Only a few years ago the City , 
of London habitually returned four Liberal mombers; but 
in the last Parliament the number was reduced to two. 
In 1874 Mr. Goschen, who has strong personal claims 
to tho confidence of merchants and men of business, 
barely found his way into the House of Commons at the 
bottom of tho poll. Some time before, Mr. Gladstone 
had unnecessarily threatened tbo Corporation with an in¬ 
vestigation of its affairs; and, by a natural result, his 
party fell into disfavour in the City. The Companies 
aro chiefly governed by members of the Corporation, 
and they consist almost exclusively of citizens of Loudon. 
Their genial festivities, their quaint customs, and their 
easy munificence are regarded by their members, and 
by the civic community in general, with a gravo attach¬ 
ment which is scarcely appreciated by critical strangers. 
Tbo same forms have been observed and the same phrases 
h&vo been usod on ceremonial occasions for hundreds of 
years; and consequently those who belong to the Com¬ 
panies have something of the reverence for antiquity which 
, is not conspicuously exhibited by ordinary Englishmen. 
Mr. James and his constituents at Gateshead have nothing 
to fear from the offence which his speech and motion may 
have caused to tho citizens of London. Mr. Gladstone, on 
the other band, has mado np his mind to disregard the 
hostility which he had previously provoked. Other leading 
members of both parties know by experience tho power 
of the City; and Mr. Cross, who is not extravagantly do- 
voted to institutions merely because they are ancient, was 
eager to profit by tho excuse, suggested by Mr. Gladstone, 
that an Address to the Crown for a Commission of Inquiry 
was not the propor form of proceeding. 

Tho Companies rely more securely on tbeir Parliamentary 
influence than on the arguments of their defenders. They 
contend indeed that their large estates were never puttie 
property, haying been in many instances purchased by 
their predecessors from needy Sovereigns. The Lord 
Mayor reminded the House that the charitablo funds of 
tho Companies, to the amount of ioo,ooo 2 . a year, are ad¬ 
ministered under the control of the Charity Commissioners ; 
and Sir G. Bowyer declared that tho rest of their estates 
was Btrictly private property. Although external con¬ 
siderations prevented the House from adopting Mr. 
James's proposal, there is no reason to believe that the 
claim of tho Companies to absence of responsibility is 
admitted by Parliament. There is a general conviction 
or prejudice that all property held iu corn thou by 
corporate bodies must bo saddled with a trust. Tho 
ordinary imagination scarcely comprehends any middle 
form of possession between simple ownership and adminis¬ 
tration of public funds. It happens that on this question 
the most Conservative classes share or exaggerate tho 
doctrines of modern Liberalism. To the great English 
landowner the principle of hereditury succession seems 
ultimate and almost divine; and his sense of the fitness of 
things is offended by tho spectacle of any other mode of 
devolution of property. In the discussion on tho pending 
University Bills tbo House of Lords has unanimously de¬ 
clined to listen to any suggestion that vested rights in 
College property could supersede supposed Considerations 
of utility. By general consent Commissioners are appointed 
to redistribute at their pleasure tho revenues »>§ the Col¬ 
leges ; nor is any fear entertained of the future application 
in revolutionary times of the same system to great private 
cstetos. There is something respectable in the aristocratic 
security which allows privileged legislators deliberately to 
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xaae the outworks of private ownership which exist in the 
form of corporate properly. On the other hand, the 
strength of tbo Companies lies in the fact that their mem¬ 
bers are seldom of a station to provoke social or democratic 
jealousy. The tradesman sympathizes with fellow-trades¬ 
men who am associated with wealthy and. even splendid 
institutions. A festival in a splendid hall seems to put the 
guests who are entitled to be present on a level with tho 
dispensers of private hospitality. 

The condemnation of idlo fellowships involves the prin¬ 
ciple of appropriating to public uses tho much idler endow, 
meats of the City Companies ; but their fate will probably 
bo doluyud both by reasons of party convenience and 
because their members* arc more uniformly loyal than 
College Fellows to the institutions by which they profit. 
Clover young men at Oxford and Cambridge have during 
tho last twenty years published innumerable pamphlets to 
prove that various devices of the writers would bo prefer¬ 
able to the actual distribution of College endowments. The 
-residents have always cherished a disinterested desire for a 
monopoly of the College revenues, while the absentees have 
for tho moat part been too well contented or too busily 
employed to vindicate their own position. Members of the 
governing bodies of the City Companies aro seldom given 
to the composition of pamphlets, and they uovor tamper 
with their trust by inviting Parliament to undertake a read¬ 
justment which, as tlmy well know, wouldrcsultin spoliation. 
Their boldest innovations consist in occasional proposals 
for reverting to the discharge of obsolete duties which once 
appertained to tho Guilds. As tho Companies can scarcely 
undertake in tho days of strikes and Trade-Unions to super- 
viho the industry of mechanics and artisans, some of thorn 
make more or less judicious attempts to encourage by 
prizes or by tocbnical instruction the handicrafts with 
which they aro traditionally associated. Tho Turners’ 
Company, which has less to lose than Rome other bodies of 
the Bame kind, lately invited Mr. Gladstone to deliver a 
discourse on wood-carving, which included au uudesired 
digression into tho responsibilities of corporate properly. 
If tho Goldsmiths art) well advised, they will scarcely ask so 
formidable a guest to compare their services to the industry 
of tho precious metals with their gorgeous displays of plate 
and with tho income which is partly applied to purposes of 
splendid hospitality. Their revenues are probably as well 
spent as if they belonged to a Duke, but still they might be 
diverted to more obvious purposes of utility. 

The Companies sbo-.v their wisdom in resisting pre¬ 
liminary inquiry, instead of reserving themselves for a 
defence of their ovidenee on tho merits of the case. They 
are much too rich to oppose with effect confiscation i-f their 
property if they once admit that it is subject to the dis¬ 
position of Parliament. When the llonum Empire was in 
its decline, it was. with good reason thought imprudent 
to allow barbarian envoys to inspect the accumulated 
wealth of Rome or Constantinople. Commissioners and 
Liberal members of Parliament, instructed by the statistics 
of Blue-books, would be as dangerous as Goths or Huns. 
It seems that the rental received by different Companies 
from property in the City amounts to half a million, 
and it would be difficult to account, to the satisfaction of 
sevore economists, for tbo expenditure of a fifth part of tho 
amount. Therewould be no difficulty in devising useful modes 
of application for the superfluous revenues which would bo 
discovered. Tho City and the metropolis still need public 
works of use and ornament: and even the opening to free 
passage of the toll-bridges would bo more generally useful than 
a series of luxurious dinners. Only a few cautious politi¬ 
cians foresee the danger of enforcing tho principle that all 
property should be deemed to bo hold in trust for the bene¬ 
fit of the community. Still rarer aro the sceptics who 
doubt whether it may not be worth while to maintain 60tne 
ornamental cxcrescouccs merely because they arc old and 
picturesque. Neither class will afford tho Companies any 
active aid when their establishments are seriously attacked. 
Things which cannot be defended on plausible and popular 
grounds are in modem England doomed to destruction. 
Unfortunately tbo City Companies have no reason for 
existing which can ho intelligibly oxplaincd to an irreve¬ 
rent multitude. The present members will do well, in a 
figurative sense, to eat and drink, for to-morrow tho Com¬ 
panies will inevitably die. 



REVISION OF THE FRENCH OONSITTOTION. 

HE French Senate is justifying the hope* o£ its 
creators in an unexpected way. It was meant to be 
tlie specially Conservative element in Hie Constitution, and 
it is apparently of opinion that there is nothing, so 0on» 
servativo as to do nothing. The consequence is that dis¬ 
cussions which in the Chamber of Deputies would hardly 
rise to the level of an “ incident ” are clothed in the Senate 
with all the dignity of an “event.** In lus last Circular 
the lato Minister of tho Interior declared thft Republic to 
lie the definitive Government of France, and set up a dis¬ 
tinction between the legitimate hopes entertained by the 

tho factious topes that they entertained now. M.deFuanu- 
mku, who foels that he is in all respects the same, man sinoo 
the Constitution was voted that he was before that date, and 
suspects moreover that at his age he is not likely to 
change, took offence at this, distinction; and bis own, 
or somebody rise's, constitutional studios suggested to him 
that M. Ricard had not even a legal right to make it. 
The 8th Article of tho Constitution reserves a right o£ 
revision; and, according to M. de Fiianclibu, nothing that 
admits of being revised can bo called definitive. In tho 
year i8Ko the Constitution may bo altered, ii the repre¬ 
sent alives of tho nation, desire it. A special outpouring of 
Divine grace may by that time havo convinced tho 
French people that in tho restoration of the Bourbons 
lies their only hope of salvation. M. DB Franclieu 
hopes that this moral miracle will bo wrought, and ho 
| maintains that tho 8th Article of the Constitution gives 
him tho right to hope it. He admits that he must 
defer tho realization of liis hopes till i88o, but so long us 
they aro expressed in no loss future a tenso than this, tlioy 
are not factious. On the contrary, they are essentially 
constitutional hopes. One day last week M. DE Franclieu 
confided his indignation at M. Htcauj/s Circular to his 
brother Senators, and it fell to tho new Minister of tho 
Interior to defend his predecessor’s statement. M. nu 
Mauc&re argued that tho 8tii Article of tho Constitution 
must bo interpreted with a proper regard to facta, common 
i sense, and convenience. A general election has proved 
that the country accepts tho Republic as the definitive 
Government of France. It cannot bo supposed that tho 
framers of the Constitution meant to undo their own 
work in advance, aud, as it happens, tho very article to 
which tho Legitimists appeal was proposed by a Re¬ 
publican, M. Casiaur F£uikk. Tho object of tho reser¬ 
vation was not to provide for tho destruction of tho 
Constitution, but simply for its modification. It is a safety- 
valve which will enablo the nation to meet any unforeseen 
difficulties by revision instead of by revolution. 

Of courso M. de Franclieu was not satisfied with this 
explanation, and it was natural, therefore, that ho should 
give notice of an interpellation. It is not quite so clear 
why M. Paris, wlio belongs to the Moderate Right, if 
not to the Right Centre, should shortly afterwards 
mako this interpellation his own. The friends of tho 
Ministry which was overturned by the elections know 
perfectly well that M. de Franclibu’s hopes are vain, 
and that, so long as they remain vain, their own. hopes 
must bo equally impracticable. If the revision of the 
Constitution in a Legitimist sense is improbable, its 
revision in an Orleauisb son sc is still more improbable. 
Why then should they care to associate themselves with a 
more quibblo of this kind ? Perhaps they had some notion 
that Marshal MaqMauon might be irritated by tho limita¬ 
tion of the right of revision involved in M. DE MAIfc0ft&£*8 
interpretation of tho 8th Article. Down to 1880 the 
Marshal lias the solo right of proposing that the Consti¬ 
tution shall be revised, and M. Paris and Ins allies 
may have thought that, by presenting themselves as the 
champions of revision in its more unrestricted sense, they 
would show the Marshal how much more careful they were 
of his prerogative than the false friends who have super¬ 
seded them. Perhaps they had ground for thinking that 
M. Dufaurb was not altogether in agreement with J|L DB. 
.MarcAre as to the latitude allowed by the 8th Article. 
In that case it might seem worth while to bring this dis¬ 
agreement into dearer light. The partisans of the late 
Ministry cannot afford to despise trifles. As there is not 
tho slightest chance that the country will come round to 
their way of thinking if it is left to itself,it must be helped 
towards abettor mind by any instrument (hot px*seut*itl«& 
Now no toon the whotoeolikely 
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for,tb^Mfpoi»*«a thefo«fcarii?g ofdiawnaio^inU»« Cabinet. toM. db Franolieu to bo ollowo&^to retain. bfo hope* if 
If the Eatitm, ***i bo rnodo to see that there is on an- tbe Communists aro to ho allowed to retain theirs also, 
miafakftbk .gnjlfhe tween M. Duvmnug and M. os MAaotBi, fat evon bo mmb aoo that tbo more widely the dop? is 
be niay be led* to think of the temblo position in which M. thrown open under tbo 8tU Article, the more mot&y 
DuvAORBta death would leave him, ana may thus be led to will bo the crowd that will corae in under it, t If teifl&p 
insist xm. the gradual reconstruction of the Cabinet in a Franco may lawfully bo declared a legitimate Monarchy, 
moSeConservativo'sense. At all events, the interpellation j she may as. lawfully bo declared a federation of Communes, 
originally pot forward by the Extreme Right became in ; The strength of tbo existing Constitution lies in the fact 
the end ftfce interpellation of tbo Right Centre, and was i that the majority of 'Frenchmen aro content with it. So 
in the Senate on Wednesday. j long as that is the case nothing can overthrow it j so soon 

M. Dufaur&’s speech gives some indications that there us an extreme party on ono sido-or the other can succeed 
were two opinions in the Cabinet as to tho 'manner in which in making the majority of Frenchmen prefer the subsfci- 
tbo interpellation ought to bo met. M, m Marcruh’s speech tuto which it odors them, nothing can keep it olive, 
had suggested the idea that the Ministers rather 
courted au opportunity of impressing alike on Royalists 
and Imperialists ‘the uselessness of attempting to upsot tho 

Republic. M. Dufaurk, on the contrary, began his reply to GllUEL/EY TO ANIMALS 

M. Babu by asking the Senate to give no veto on 

the question. If tho Senate were to state their fTIHR ovidenco collected by tho Royal Commission on 
own construction of the 8fcl» Article, it would not J- Vivisection, while it vindicated the humanity of 
bp binding on tho united Chambers, with whom English men of science, as a body, from aspersions which 
will rest the right of revision in 1880; and if it should had been most unjustly cast upon them, aft the same 
prove that tho Senate’s construction of tho Article is oven time showed clearly enough that a fashion of core- 
now different from that which tho Chamber of Deputies lessnoss and indifference in regard to the sufferings *o£ 
puts on it, a conflict might bo provoked which it was their animals was gradually growing np in certain quarters 
duty so for as possible to avoid. A Second Chamber which under foreign influence, and was very likely, if left 
is told by a Conservative Minister that action must bo unchecked, to spread in a dangerous manner. The 
useless and may bo mischievous is not likely to do much. Commissioners did not venture to lay down the prixi- 
The Senate shrank from incurring the risk depicted by M. cijile that vivisection was under no circumstances justi- 
DdFAurb. M. Paris proposed the order of tbo day pure liable, for they admitted its valuablo results in certain 
and simple, thereby in ©tfeot withdrawing the ititerpellu- casus; but they held that tho abuses of tho system had 
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OllUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


were to state their fTHU 5 evidence collected by tho Royal Commission on 
Article, it would not J- Vivisection, while it vindicated the humanity of 
tiambers, with whom English men of science, as a body, from aspersions which 


had been most unjustly cast upon them, at the same 
time showed clearly enough that a fashion of care¬ 
lessness und indifference in regard to the sufferings of 


tion, and M. ns -Fmoueu declared himself satisfied 


Commissioners did not venture to lay down the prin¬ 
ciple that vivisection was under no circumstances justi¬ 
fiable, for they admitted its valuablo results in certain 
casus; but they held that tho abuses of tho system had 
reached a point which demanded some kind of regulation, 


with tbo explanation that had been given. There can so that “tho progress of medical knowledge might bo made 


bo no qncBtion that M. Du pause's reading of tho 8th 
Article differs in some respects from M. de Marchuk's. 
It duos not appear, however, that the discrepancy is wide 
enough to have any political importance. According to 


l * compatible with the just requirements of humanity.’* 
The Commissioners also came to tho conclusion that, what¬ 
ever opinion might be entertained as to the morality of 
vivisection, the only result of an attempt to put down tho 


M , DVFAURS, tho only hopes with which tho Government ; practice altogether would bo either a general evasion of the 
is concerned are the hopes entertained by public function- j law, 01 ‘ the flight of medical and physiological investigators 
arics. It lias no intention of probing men’s hearts or of nnd students to other countries, whore tlioy would bo 
censuring opinions which are not manifested in such a way j at liberty to make any experiments they pleased. The-Go- 
as to disturb the publio peace. Rut since the Republic verument has now taken up tho problem thus presented 
bun become the delinitivo Government of France, its repre- i for legislative solution, and in tho main has adopted 


as to disturb tho publio peace. Rut rinco the Republic 
has become the delinitivo Government of France, its repre¬ 
sentatives must no longor connive at the sotting np of auy 
other Government in its place. So long as there was no 
Constitution, official persons were tho servants of u Govern¬ 
ment on which no special character had been impressed, 


tho recommendation of the Commissioners, even going, 
at least on ono point, somewhat beyond them. 
It is projKxsed that, as a rule, painful experiments on 
atiiraiils shall be allowed only when they are performed 


and thoy wore at liberty, within reasonablo limits, to by a specially licensed operator in a registered laboratory, 
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strive to impress upon it the character which thoy 
wished it permanently to l)oar. Now that there is 
a .Constitution, tho Government has become Repub¬ 
lican, and official persons must know it in that 
character and iu no other. Those who hope for 
a Restoration must no longor expect to obtain Govern- 


and on the strength of a certificate that tho experiment in 
made with a view to the advancement of now discovery of 
knowledge which will bo usefal for saving or prolonging 
human life or alleviating human Buffering, or for tho 
purpose of testing a former discovery of this nature; and 
that in such cases tho animals must be first of all rendered 


ment appointments, or to be left undisturbed in them if unconscious of. pain, and, if seriously injured, killed im- 
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they have already obtained thorn, or to bo allowed to j mediately afterwards. An exceptional permission is, how- 
moke uso of those who hold them for the advancement of j ever, given to mako experiments without amcstlictics, if it 


their political ends. As to the limits within which revi¬ 
sion will be possible, it is a question which cannot be do- 


can be shown that insensibility would frustrate the object 
of tho investigation, and to keep in life animals so treated, 


bated to any purpose. There arc those who hold that if that is absolutely necessary for the purpose in view, 


under the 8th Article Franco may bo declared a Monarchy. 
There are thosp who hold that under this same Article 
Franco may be declared a Convention. Thero aro those 
who hold that nothing will bo permissible except modifica¬ 
tions which do not affect the substance of tbo Constitution. 
Let the decision as to which of these interpretations is tho 
correct one be left to 1880, and to tho Assembly which will 
-then have the power, if it has the will, of entering on tho 
business of revision. 


And in every case a report of the form and result of such 
experiments is to bo made to the Homo Secretary. Where 
it is shown to bo necessary, experiments on animals under 
anaest hetics will be permitted as illustrations to professional 
teaching; but un absolute prohibition is imposed on any 
exhibition of painful experiments on animals to the general 
public, and also on tbo use of urari; and dogs and cats 
arc to receive a special immunity from painful experi¬ 
ments. It is provided that penalties for offences under 


M. Dufaurk's speech was marked both by good sense *liis fow may be enforced by summary process, with an 
and by ingenuity. There is no getting over the foct that, appeal to Quarter Sessions. 

whatever Ministers or Chambers may say to the contrary, tho It is obvious that this measure is, in substance, a- de- 
AssembJy which will have thepower to revise the Constitu. duration of general principles which will afterwards havo 


whatever Ministers or Chambers may say to the contrary, tho It is obvious that this measure is, in substance, a- de- 
AssembJy which will have thepower to revise the Constitu. duration of general principles which will afterwards havo 
tiondn rSSo will also have tbe .power to say in what sense to bo interpreted in particular cases, and it may be pre- 
and to what extent it shall be revised. If a majority in the Burned that tbo working of the Act will not bo altogether 
unitedChambera have by that time come round to M. dr smooth and easy, at least at first. Cases will occur in 
FlUitCLlEU’s way of thinkings the Constitution will most which it will bo difficult to say exactly what is u now 


of any elements which may havo been found to work teaching, and so on. There will also bourne $ffi- 
nnfovoursldy for the dovekmmettt n? Tteidipal ideas. If. oulty in getting evidence against offenders ? ejoBL if 


Dmuwfa reminder that extreme A 
Sight of. revision,- may be |»t for 
well as on the other Am 


Otatteos Cf the the law is harshly or vexaUoudy pat, in fo$ *ncw 
on one side as provoke concerted resistance on the part. ofJSbfenfcitio 
»d to cool the men. Altfaiis may be and rft witttbetefore be 


ardohr df the RSgfct* Aim all, it is but poor comfort' prudent not to expect too much from the Afreet operation 
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of the measure. Tts chief value will perhaps He in the fact 
that it is a grave public declaration ot the right of animals 
to protection, and a protest against anything like wanton 
cruelty. But this in itself is very important, and its 
effect will be enhanced by the arrangements for Government 
inspection, the reports of experiments, and other means of 
ascertaining what is actually being done, and bringing the 
light of public opinion to bear on it. The higher profes¬ 
sional authorities will no doubt bo enlisted on the side of 
the law, and a more wholesome professional tone on this sub¬ 
ject will bo established, while at the same time there will bo a 
general rise, as Lord Carnarvon said, in the standard of 
public thought and feeling. The fact that a stigma is thus 
thrown on cruelty when wantonly practised can hardly fail 
to have a deep influence, and it may also bo presumed 
that these restrictions will have an effect in preventing the 
spread of the habit of reckless investigation by inexperi¬ 
enced or incompetent performers which has apparently 
been lately coming in. Lord Cardwell observed very justly 
that at present the system was in its infancy, and might bo 
dealt with more advantageously than if allowed to develop 
and harden. Custom is the familiar excuse for all cruelty, 
and it is well to check it at the beginning. Under such an 
Act as that proposed the area of lawful vivisection will bo 
very much reduced, and the “ convenience ” of experimen¬ 
talists will no doubt bo found to bo on the side of avoiding 
operations which may entail unpleasant consoq acnccs on 
themselves. Tho better class of them will also feel that 
they are put on their honour, and are bound to do all they 
can to inflict us little pain as possible. On tho whole, it may 
be believed that this moasnre, which is framed in a spirit 
of moral suasion rather than of harsh penal correction, will 
do much good j and it is to be hoped that the professional 
support which may bo looked for will not bo alionatod by 
an injudicious use of tho law. It will bo time enough 
when the new system has had a fair trial to determine 
whether it requires to bo made more absolute in any 
direction. 

It was pf ^nrse not * <xhetu 7 cKhahtiric"vnpr0i r jji5 0 °£. 
tbis.V : consideration due to animals would satisfy tho 
.. extreme party on cither side, and they have naturally 
lifted their voices against it on opposite grounds. A con¬ 
ference of delegates has been held on the invitation of tho 
lloyal Society for tho Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
to consider tho Bill, and resolutions have been passed ap¬ 
proving of tho general restrictions contained in it, but 
protesting against the exceptions allowed, and demand¬ 
ing that tho provision in regard to dogs and cats 
should bo extended to horses, asses, and mules. On tho 
other hand, the Duke of Somerset lias come forward as the 
champion of freedom for vivisectors. It.iB quite true, as 
he says, that pain is daily inflicted on animals for the 
purposes of amusement, curiosity, and vanity; and that 
clumsy sportsmen and ladies who liavo a weakness lor seal¬ 
skins and birds’ feathers are responsible for an enormous 
amount of misery iu this way. There cau be no doubt that 
be was justified in calling attention to this side of the 
question; but it does not follow that scientific men are 
to be allowed to bo cruel without adequato reasons merely 
because there is a vast amount of promiscuous cruelly 
constantly perpetrated in privato society. Obviously the 
argument points the othor way—that tho moosures applied 
to science Bhould be extended in othor directions. It is of 
course easy to remark on tho inconsistency of limiting the 
amendment of the law relating to cruelty to animals to 
just that class of cases in which, whatever may bo tho 
amount of pain inflicted, there is at any rate a plausiblo 
excuso for it. Nobody supposes that, us a rule, scientific 
inquirers arc merely engaged in selfish sport; they are 
working for others, for animals as well as men, and, if they 
err, it is from mistaken zeal in an intrinsically benefi¬ 
cent pursuit. On the other hand, people who inflict pain 
purely for their own amusement and the indulgence of 
the meanest tastes are let alone. We are aware that 
usage bluuts the sense of incongruity, and that an old 
custom, however bad in itself, is different from a new one. 
But, if we take oar stand on logic, it is evident that not 
only this ono part of tho law relating to the ill-treatment of 
animals, but the whole of it, requires revision and enlarge- 
■ mont. Windham used to say that no one who condemned 
the noblo and nuinly sport of bull-baiting could consistently 
defend fox-hunting; and nothing can be more flagrantly 
illogical than that a man should be finod for setting a dog 
at a cat, and should have full liberty to set a pack of dogs 


to run down a bare or fox and eat it. Working-men are 
constantly punished for getting np oock-fights, bat there is 
no more cruelty in cock-fights or in dog-flghta than m 
combats between dogs and othor animals. . 

Tho truth is that humanity to animals is or modern 
date, and has kept pafco with the growth of sympathetic 
perception. In other days people never thought of animals 
having feelings like themselves; but gradual^ this has L 
dawned on them. Up to the passing of Mabtuts Act there 
had been no legislation for the protection of animals; but 
since then there has been a continuous movement in this 
direction, and bear-baiting, bull-baiting, badger-drawing, 
cock-fighting, ratting, and dog-figbtmg have been made 
illegal. Yet other sports are still tolerated which m some 
of their incidents are equally brutal and disgusting. Utter- 
hunting, for instance, is especially of this character, it 
is quite right that ottors should be kilted as vermin, but 
the Bport which brings out a whole country-side to 
gloat over tho struggles of the wretched brute and to 
assist in its execution is surely as bad as anything of tpat 
sort can bo. Again, it is usually pleaded on behalfc ot 
coursing and hunting that all that sportsmen care about is 
the exercise and exhilaration of the chase, and weshould 
bo the last to dony that this is a healthy element in English 
life. But it is impossible to be blind to tho fact that other 
considerations enter into the enjoyment of the sport. Any 
ono who roads tho hunting reports oven in so respectable 
a paper as the Field will find very unpleasant evidence of 
tho sort of bloodthirsty delight with which tho more brutal 
incidents of the chase are relished by a certain class of 
sportsmen. It is impossible to imagino anything more 
sickening than descriptions of wretched hares and ex¬ 
hausted foxes being torn into bits and eaten by the hounds. 
In one caso wc read of a fox being pursued into tho 
cellar of a country house, and killed in the presence of 
an “ excited crowd ” ; and in another the worrying of a 
couple of foxes is spoken of as “tho cream of the day/ 
The sight of an old haro plucked from its seat by furious 
dogs, and, as it is gracefully put, “ allied to currant 
V.udlv’’ fills tho mind of tho chronicler with “ a feeling 

: as 


on a window-sill ”fh i&itttho of the ^ a i a 
“ street (of a village) to tho delight of the whole 
“ population, who, to judge by tho crowd, turned out to a 
“ man.” In another caso a line old dog fox was killed in 
the shrubbery of a house and “ eaten on the lawn,” and 
the writer thinks “ tho hounds well dosorved their fox '*— 
a common phrase in these reports. It appears that foxes 
are also sometimes dug out of a hole for the mere pur¬ 
pose of boing gobbled up by the hounds. There is really 
no nccosity for hunting being associated with such stupid 
brutalities; but it is to bo feared that custom has too strong 
a hold as yet to admit of any effectual treatment of such 
abuses until public opinion has ripened a little more. It is 
well, howevor, that people should face the fact that tho 
kind of cruelty which is dealt with in the present Bill is 
only a small part of a far larger evil, and that the logic of 
tho case requires uniform treatment all round. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

T HE consideration of tho Merchant Shipping Bill as 
amended in Committee was a less revolutionary procoss 
than it at one timo promised to be. There proved to be a 
limit to the capacity of the Government for learning wis¬ 
dom by experience, and instead of the Bill being entirely 
remodelled with Sir Stafford Northcote's consent, it was 
only amonded in one important point and that against his 
will. How the detaining clauses of the Bill are likely 
to be received by shipowners may bo guossed from a 
speech of Mr. MacIveb’s on Monday. The gist of his 
complaint was that the operation of these clauses had of 
necessity to be confined to British .ehips, because no 
foreign State would tolerate tho Board of Trade espionage 
to which British shipping is to be subjected. It xnay 
be suspected that any system of detention which is really 
effective will come under Mr. MacIyei/s cond em na t ion. 
Indeed without espionage it is hard to Bee how detain¬ 
ing officer is to ascertain that there is reasonable cause 
to think a vessel unsafe. He is ordered to use his powers 
in all coses where a British ship is “ by reason of thedefey* 
tive condition of her hull, equipments, or machinery, or kj 
reason of overloading or improper loading, uqfifer jtoproceea 
to sea. Biit defeats of this land are not apparent 
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on the surface. A ship's hull may bo very rotten, but the 
paint on it will be nil right. There may be no visible 
shortcomings in her equipments or machinery, but if no 
i ship is to oo detained unless all the world ^ can see the 
* reason bofoft) they have been told it, the officials will have 
an easy time. Even as regards overloading, a ship may 
easily pass unnoticed just at the moment she is getting oat 
of dock, and if the detaining officer is to make sure of his 
prey in all cases, he must form his ideas of the amount 
and stowage of the cargo from his own investigations. . Sir 
Charles Addsrlet cheerfully answered that Mr. MacIvkr 
appeared to know tlic intentions of the Government on this 
subject better than they did themselves—a retort which was 
probably truer than Sir Charles Adderley intended it to 
be. There is good reason to fear that tho Govern¬ 
ment know very littlo about thoir intentions on 
thjs subject. If tho consequonccs of giving these 
large powers to the detaining officer had been seriously 
weighed, it is not likely that tho 4th Clause would ever 
havo boon inserted in tho Bill. The Government may be 
acquitted of intending to make this part of tho Bill a scare¬ 
crow, but they will probably find that the attempt to mako 
it a reality will excite a much more formidable opposition 
than they have dreamed of. That well-worn fiction, tho 
responsibility of the shipowner, was again paraded under 
tho orders of Sir Charles Addeuley on Monday ; but re¬ 
sponsibility, if it means anything, means that the person on 
whom it devolves is left to do or omit to do certain acts in 
tho knowledge that, if any harm comes of his conduct, he 
will be liable to punishment. Under the 6th Clause of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill tho responsibility of the ship¬ 
owner appears to bo tantamount to his chance of escaping 
detection supposing that ho sends an unseaworthy 
ship to sea. The shipowner is called responsible, 
and under the 4th Clause ho is really made so. 
But then Sir Charles Adderley was too genuinely 
anxiouB to protect the lives of seamen to rest 
content with this provision. Ho first shifts tho respousi- 
bility on to the shoulders of the detaining officer, and then 
frankly confesses that he has no very clear idea of what 
the Government means by the transfer. We question 
whether tho Government havo ever asked themselves 
whether there will bo many or few detentions under tho 
6th Clause. Yet upon tho offioioncy of this clause, con¬ 
sidered as a deterrent, the safety of seamen in a great 
measure depends. If tho detaining officer is active, and 
keeps his eyes and ears open, if ho listens to every report 
ho hears about a vessel, and then goes and verifies it 
by personal examination, voiy few utiBeaworthy ships will 
got to sea. But this end will have been attained at tho 
greatest possiblo cost, both of incouvenionco and ill-feel¬ 
ing ; and the temptation to the officers to avoid tho local 
unpopularity, and to the Board of Trade to avoid tho 
cost and discredit, of unsustained detentions, will bo vory 
great. All this has been wilfully incurred by the Govern¬ 
ment rather than assent to the simple provision that the sea¬ 
worthiness of a ship shall be ascertained by previous 
survey, undertaken at the most convenient time for the 
owner and tho most oflective time for tho surveyor. 

In ono important respect the Bill was amended on 
Monday, but on this point also the Government resisted 
improvement as doggedly, though not as successfully, as 
on the principle of compulsory survey. They had been 
warned by tne dwindling of their majority to eight 
OU a previous night that they could not count on 
the support of their friends on tho question of deck 
cargoes of timber, and tho discussion of Monday showed 
that there was no weight of shipowning opinion 
arrayed against Mr. Plimsoll’s proposal to prohibit 
them altogether. Sir Stafford Vorthcotb said very 
truly that the clause imposing a penalty on deck cargoes 
of timber carried in winter dealt with a vory de¬ 
licate question, in that it would refer not only 
to the condition in which ships reached this country, but 
plqn to the condition in which they sailed from the port of 
loading. This argument might have had eome force if it 
bad been used against subjecting foreign as well as British 
' chips to the penalty ; but there seems no reason why the 
House of Commons should be more scrupulous about pro¬ 
hibiting deck cargoes of deals not more than three feet in 
height than about prohibiting deck cargoes of timber gene- 
v redly. There seems to be a jfcetty general consent among ship¬ 
owner that the exception which the Government were so 
, anxious to retain would be a frequent source of danger, 
U rtugtyrify 1 of nineteen reversed the previous deetapn, 


and forbade tho carrying of any timber on deck during, the 
winter months. 1 .. > 

A contemporary lias remarked that tho Merchant 
Shipping Bill has greatly suffered from the circumstance 
that the President of the Board of Trade is not a Cabinet 
Minister. It is convenient no doubt to have only twelvo 
contending opinions to bring into harmony instead of 
fifteen; but this advantage is dearly purchased at the cost 
of leaving the most important legislation of the Session to 
bo prepared by a subordinate Minister, and discussed in its 
relation to the genoral policy of the Government in the 
absence of its author. If to reduce tho number of the 
Cabinet is thought so important, it might have been 
obtained by the excision of the Lord Privy Seal and the 
Postmastor-General, instead, of by that of the Presidents of 
the Board of Trade and the Local Government Board. 
Tho value of tho Lord Privy Seal as tho handy man of Jthe 
Ministry has often been enlarged upon ; and if the British 
Constitution had allowed Lord Malmesbury to come to Sir 
Charles Adderley’s aid, the plea might have been 
accepted as valid. But, as a matter of fact, it is the Chan¬ 
cellor of tho Exchequer who has been the handy man 
of tho Ministry during tho present Session; and so 
far as legislation goes, the Lord Privy Seal would 
hardly have been missed. So long as Mr. ScuDAMORB 
was in tho Post Office, it might have been contended that 
no one Bhort of a Cabinet Minister would have tho power 
needed to restrain so wayward and so capable a sub¬ 
ordinate. But now that Mr. Scudamore has gone, moro 
important questions are likely to arise in connexion with 
trade and commerce, and with local taxation and public 
health, than any that can possibly present themselves in 
connexion with the receipt and despatch of letters or 
telegrams. Tho Merchant Shipping Bill will go to tho 
House of Lords with a very curious uncertainty hanging 
over its operation on Canadian ships. We need not now 
attempt to decide between tho Times on the one side and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the 
Board of Trade on the other. It is enough for our present 
purpose to point out that, if theThnc/t is right, the Bill would 
have been greatly improved if it had eome under Lord 
Carnarvon’s notice during tho period of its preparation. 
In theory, no doubt, tho Cabinet arc as responsible for 
tho Bills prepared by Ministers not of their number as for 
their own measures. But, though the responsibility may 
bo tho same in tho two cases, the acquaintance with the 
contents of the Bill is not the same; and it has boon 
reserved for tho Merchant Shipping Bill to show that 
responsibility and knowledge cannot bo safely kopt apart. 


THE TOPE AND THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

A SIGNIFICANT “ whisper of tho throne ” pontifical ha* 
lately been communicated to the outer world through tho 
faithful emumns of the Omrvatora Romano, and 1 ms naturally at¬ 
tracted attention in this country, to which it pointedly refers. The 
object of the article is to show, for the shame end confusion of 
Italian and Catholic statesmen, how much of genuine Christian 
principle has been preserved in the Constitution of heretical 
England, which they profess their desire to cmula-tc, and which in 
fact contains all that is requisite for the quiet, safety, and prosperity 
of a country. It remains, wo are told, in substance what it was 
before tho Reformation, in couimou with the ancient Christian 
Constitutions of mediieval Europe:— 

In the first place, then, it is to ho observed that the English Constitution, 
under which denomination is comprised nil that regards customs, institu¬ 
tions, laws, and English forms of government, ha» carefully preserved and 
incorporated into itself all that heresy Jui.s left of Christian belief and prac¬ 
tice. England is religious, and bar mlimnfe nnion with religion lias pre¬ 
served for her the blessings of peace am! prosperity. In fact, the English 
nation stopped short at the ruins of the Reformation. Separated from the 
(Lurch and from the Vicar of Christ, she lion, however, retained all the 
remainder of Christianity, and, above all, the Ten Commandments. These 
she has always maintained in her customs, her laws, and her government. 

There is undoubtedly a certain amount of truth in this commenda¬ 
tion. A country whose constitutional history “ has broadened 
down from precedent to precedent ” does piesent striking contrasts 
to the wholesale revolutions and equally wholesale reconstructions 
which, unlike Topsy, have not “ growed,” hut have*boen made to 
order, severing, as by a sharp line of demarcation^ tW past and 
present of so many nations of the Continent. Let us take one out¬ 
ward sign which is by no means devoid of significance to an intel¬ 
ligent observer. There is probably no country in Europe, certainly 
no Protestant country, so rich in the remains of Christian archi¬ 
tecture^ our own. Not only have our cathedral* survived almost 
intact .the double ordeal of the Reformation and tho Puritan 
Revolution, to he restored in our own days to much of 
their pristine splendour, hut we possess a wealth of ruined 
abbeys which the most Catholic 'and most 0 -. . 
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foreign nations cannot match. Tho richly endowed uud still iu- 
ilucutial comiiiitsi of Austria, regarded as buildings, ara tho creation 
ot yesterday compared to Tintorn or Riovuulx or Valle Crucis. 
True, our nbbova are in ruins, but, the very' ruins have boon re¬ 
ligiously preserved, while cathedral* and peril li churelios of equal 
ago still resound with solemn chant throughout the length ;».ud 
breadth of Kngliud. It may be said tli.it tlie^e are external 
accidents, but at all events they are accidents characteristic of a 
nation careful of its Christian traditions, ami which, to adopt the 
language of the Om rra/orc Romano, retains its respect for the ( 
Decalogue, “ the Divinity of Christ, the Holy Trinity, and lift 
principal dogmas, 1 ” uud has oven “ jealously preserved its ec'ele- 
siustieal hierarchy, maintaining it iri honour.” There is indeed, 
paradoxical as it may sound to some persons* lo say so, much of 
tho better elements of medimval Oliri&ti-.tuity, social, moral, and 
political, which lots been lost elsewhere, so deeply ingrained into 
the Constitution and national life of England, that nothing short 
of a revolution of the Continental typo, ot which happily we have 
laid no experioneu hitherto, could eradicate it. is there, for 
instance, another country in Europe where the must advanced 
school of theorists in the matter of higher education would gravely 
appeal—■■whether rightly or not, we do not ln-ro inquire—to the 
directions of the founders of our mediiuvnl colleges ns prescribing 
substantially just what is demanded by modern requirements f 
»So far, then, the praise of the rapid organ, ihou-.'h it conns from 
nn unexpected quarter, rests on a solid basis of fact. 

But immediately after the pn?*iige already quoted follows one 
which sounds so strangely in the midst of nn elaborate uud e\i- 
doutlv sincere panegyric as to suggest at first sight tho ulna of a 
voiloci sarcasm. Our readers may recollect lhal we. noticed soino 
months ago u paper on Church and 6tale bv Sir George Bowyer 
which hud appeared iu the C hn/rmjwwn/ Jiccivtc.* Of a good deal 
of its contents we were able lo speak lavunmbly, but we ventured i 
to intimate a doubt ns lo how fur his exceedingly “ minimizing ’ | 
\lews of Papal infallibility, the authority of the Syllabus, nnd ' 
.some other cognate points of coulrowrsv would pass miller iu j 
orthodox Homan circles. Our suspicious have now been continued ' 
with a directness and weight of authority which may perhaps 
bo considered mum fluttering to our sagacity than to fciir G. 
Buwyer’s soundness iu Iho faith. Sir Go*'rev, in tho article 
iu question, expressed his ‘‘abhorrence of iho peiseculurs ot 
former days, whether Catholic or Protestant, 1 iu the must un¬ 
equivocal terms, and it is usual in the present day for religionists 
of all classes to profess, whether honestly or not, a similar estimate 
of persecution. Wo remarked :iL the time that tmcli w ■.aliments 
could not easily bo reconciled with tlio .Syllabus—which indeed 
.Sir George lawyer puts aside somewhat contomptuoualy as a 
notoriously fallibio document—-or with other and more venerable 
t’apal pronouncements on the subject. But. wo laid scarcely ex¬ 
pected to find t lie oMremest chumpiuns of Papal claims selecting 
its persecution of heretics as the, crowning glory^ of a Christian 
State. Such, however, is the laudatory estimate of the Omrcutore 
Romano :— 

England is tint to he looked upon ns having only perM.’entrd thet’atholks; 
shy persecuted till: lieifeticn nls*», those who :iiuied nt tlui foundalions of 
t'i.ijstiauity. The An.ihiiptist-. vvete burnt nli\e. lo Illi/jiMli, tin: Arians 
were burnt under Kdwurd VI.. mat the cry “ Or i/arvtico comlwnmlo" 
lasted n long time, and, after this apostasy nrul hereby always drew down 
corporal puui .Indent and civil disqualification. 

On tliis theory it will bo a redeeming featuro in Creamer's 
character that, in spite of his own frequent tergiversations, lie had 
the grace, in his worst period of heresy, to burn son^j fanatical 
preachers, one of them a woman, who were probably not much 
more heterodox, and were certainly much more honest, than himself. 
Wo do not say that lews for repressing blasphemy or ensuring the 
observance of Sunday, to which our panegyrist also refers, are 
never defensible or expedient; but, when our pious continuance, 
in the burning of heretics alter the Reformation is cited as a 
signal evidence that English “ customs arc in perfect accord with 
the spirit of Christianity,” it ia dill!cult to know whether to smile 
or to sigh. At the same time we are by no means prepared to 
dispute the claim of the Genera* ftore. to represent more accurately 
than Sir G. Bowyer the doctrines of the Vatican, as might be in¬ 
ferred from tho unexceptionable but mournful testimony of the 
late Cardinal Vitellesehi, in his very remarkable volume on the 
(Ecumenical Council lately reviewed In our columns. 

The Dublin Review does uot hold quite so high a place aa the 
journal which is, in fact, tho Monitem' of tho Papal Court. Hut 
still it has received the most abundant imprimatur* and bene¬ 
dictions of Rome, and its editor must be considered in. a peculiar 
sense the authorized, though unofficial, spokesman of tho Holy 
See in this country. We looked, therefore, with some curiosity 
to sec what he would have to say of Sir G. Bowser’s version 
of Liberal Catholicism, and were not at nil surprised to find 
that it had anticipated the edifying teaching of the Omr- 
vtdore on tbu persecution of heretics. After quoting Sir Of. 
Bowyer’s vigorous denunciation of persecutors, and observing 
that it will certainly be understood to denote those who 
have co-operated in inflicting punishment—ai all events capital 
punishment—on heretics, as such,” tho Reviewer adds, diplo¬ 
matically, that he cannot really have meant tide. We can only say 
that, if ne did not mean it, he ie either ignorant of his mother- 
tongue or culpably reckless in his use of ifc But the reason why 
he caonot have meant it is, |Vom the Reviewers point of view, 


no doubt a very forcible one. “ He cannot have forgotten what 
excited much attention ot tho time—namely, Pius IX?s canonisa¬ 
tion of S. Deter Arbues, who in his time exercised the office of 
Inquisitor, and doubtless condemned more than one heretic to 
capital punishment.” This is rather a mild way of putting- it. ^ 
Peter Arbues was no notoriously cruel a persecutor and con* * 
damned so many heretics to the flames, that at length, in sheer 
desperation, the relations of some of his murdered victims rose against, 
him and put him to death. If Sir G. Bowyer has forgotten hiB 
canonization as a martyr at tho iustigaticu of the Jesuits in ,1867— 
which is very improbable—wo have uot forgotten it, or the outburst 
of startled disgust which it elicited among Catholics as well aa 
Protestants on the Continent, the more so as tho process of canon¬ 
ization then revived by Pius IX. had been wisely suffered to drop 
for more than two centuries. Tho Reviewer atlas, very truly, that 
many utbor canonized saints have taken part iu the capital punish¬ 
ment of heretics; and lie accordingly assumes that Sir G. Bowyer 
can only have meant to condemn those persecutors who have acted 
in q cruel temper or with undue severity. But it is quite dear that 
he docs not speak in any such restricted sense; and moreover he ex¬ 
pressly and by name condemns tho Inquisition, of which u S. Peter 
Arbues,” ns well as S. Pius V., was un exceptionally cruel and 
severe, though perhaps a strictly conscientious, official, and” which 
wns nn institution established and carried on for centuries under 
the fullest Papal sanction. It is not our business to reconcile Sir 
G. Bowyora frankly avowed abhorrence of persecution with a belief 
iu Papal infallibility, but wo are glad to recognize in it an indication 
of ihftt Christian spirit which tho Osnervatore Romano in kind enough 
to attribute to uur countrymen. We shall not follow the Reviewer 
iuto his comments on tho e.v cathedra authority of the Syllabus, 
which *Sir G. Bowyer summarily dismissua, as woll as “ tho personal 
infallibility of tho Pope,” ns “a figment and absurdity,” further 
thun to observe that, in suite of the high authority of Dr. New¬ 
man, it has always puzzled us to understand how, if the Pope is- 
infallible at all, the Syllabus can possibly bo anything short of an. 
infallible document; which indeed II is 1 lolinessappears, from what 
Iho lte\ iower says, to have hiiuself officially declared it to be. Mean- 
whilo it is noteworthy that Cardinal \itelleschi, who ought to 
know, invariably speaks of “ the personal infallibility ” as the 
point at issue and eventually defined, throughout his able and in¬ 
teresting volume on the Vatican Council. Notwithstanding the 
lavish commendation bestowed by our Roman panegyrist, on the 
English Constitution, we cannot help being afraid that Sir G. 
Bowyor’s English. feeling is more unimpeachably manifested than 
his orthodoxy in his treatment of Vaticanism and its results. 
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HONEYMOONS. 


I N almost all countries, Christian and heathen, a certain amount 
of horseplay and roughness, amounting even in some coses to 
cruelty, is the portion of newly-married couples. But in England 
rtlonodoos fashion tyrannize so harshly as to prescribe the wedding 1 
tour. At a time when most people would seek quiet and seclusion, 
publicity is forced upon them, and they Are made conspicuous even 
hv the way in which they are hurried on their travels. Woes enough 
are in store for them without the additional inflictions of society. 
They are likely enough to make each other miserable without 
being tortured with specially invented troubles. But their feelings 
nre rawer thought of in tho ordering of the wedding festivities. 
By long custom we condemn t.h»» bride and bridegroom to many 
petty annoyances which might easily be avoided. They would, 
no doubt, be avoided did people take the famous advico to “ marry 1 
early, yes, marry early—and marry often.” But others will net 
learn by our experience; and, for the present at least, there is 
little reason to hope tliat any reform is contemplated. We con¬ 
demn the unfortunate couple to a penance which would try the 
deepest affection and irritate the sweetest temper. When Hodge 
and his sweetheart crown their pastoral loves in the quiet old 
country church, thev enjoy a walk in their flnery and white cotton 
gloves, and then take possession of the cot beside the wood, and. 
settle down at once to connubial comfort. But they have chances 
of happiness denied to their richer neighbours. It is a matter 
almost of moral duty, certainly of superstitious strictness, that 
when the squire marries the rector’s daughter, or my lord marries, 
my lady, the first month of marriod life must be passed in tile 
discomfort of foreign hotels, or the still less endurable deselec¬ 
tion of English inns, as if to strain to the utmost tho strength 
of their newly-made bonds. Now and then, it, is true, * brioj&r 
groom may know better. He hss perhaps been married before,, 
and does not forget his old experiences. When the carnage 
comes round, and his bride and he, amid showers of sHgpent ohd. 
rice and other senseless manifestations of the inanity of” the 
wedding guests, step in and are whirled away, he drives out % 
one gate and, after a short excursion over the hills, returns by' 
the other, treading on the heels of the departing. But such a-cou- 
trivftuee requireeconsideraWeforethaugbt, Fapasnd momma mtxs& 
be persuaded to wink at itfThere must be no evening, and the 

junior branches of. the family must be despatched elsewhere tisris#. 
various excuses! Most men contemplate, some ' *u*b eseate $om« 
the tyranny of usage, but few there pe titat okU (focbmwsh the 
fuiflitaent of their Scheme. Mjr terd^ h frtendft 

house,audexchangea the prymglgl^ceebf 
domestieei but ms ifote m Ms M c$h 

! tto g idtfbmdl y ■” uundb rntt wii a ii a* ■ tfo 
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dacbra of matrimony among eligible young Wien, tbey.fbcg*t that 
Away a men who would walk coolly to the caxawrafa mouth, or 
even Undergo the amount of ceremonial required by the social 
usages of a Tillage, cannot, even if he would, fife* the long and 
bitter agony of a fashionable wedding—the preparations, tire 
bridesmaute locketa, the settlements, the bishop and three other 
clergymen, the sextan of St. George's, the dreary mirth of the 
breakfast, the speeches, the presents, and finally the four white 
horses, the down-drawn blinds, the railway station, the luggage, 
the horrors of the middle passage, and the yawning desolation of 
the wedding tour. 

The foreign tour has, on the whole, its advantages in com¬ 
parison with Kilkmey or the Isle of Wight. The newly- 
married are not so easily recognized abroad. Thsre is some 
chance therefore of escaping from the curious gaze of people 
for whom everything connected with matrimony" has a strange 
attraction, and who would go out of their way at any time 
to stare at a newly-married couple. A happy delusion is some¬ 
times nursed to the effect that the recent nuptials are a profound 
.secret to the outer crowd, among whom the victims would conceal 
themselves. But there are too many experienced eyes at the 
accustomed resorts} the young people labouring under such a 
delusion are sometimes ,tempted to the imprudence of an even¬ 
ing stroll along the Dover pier on their way to France, and 
fancy that the loungers may disregard them or think they 
are Darby and Joan of many years' standing. The bridal 
satin and the blue frock-coat have been laid aside} a quiet 
travelling costume has been assumed, but tire disguise is not 
sufficient. The relative position of the young lady in the new 
Ulster and the tight boots to the young gentleman who looks so 
uneasily conscious in his shooting suit is manifest to all that 
infest the pier 5 and our unfortunate couple are only too glad to 
escape from the staring eyes outside to tire scarcely repressed con¬ 
gratulations of the landlord within, and the obsequious but signifi¬ 
cant attentions of the smiling waiters. Unpleasant as is their brief 
sojourn in their native land, their next step is still snore un¬ 
pleasant. The crossing has somehow to he performed. They may 
wait a day, or oven two, for favourable winds; but sooner or later 
they must go *, and a shower of small troubles attends their start. 
The bridegroom is distracted by his new responsibilities. He may 
havo travelled in othef days with his sisters, but always found 
somebody only too willing to assist him in dispositions for their 
Comfort. His new wife and her maid are wholly dependent on him, 
and while be feels that he could provide for the former, he fears and 
hates the maid. In his hurry to catch the early boat he leaves his 
cigars on his dressing-table; shall he be able to smoke those he can get 
at Calais P The hotel bill Uas extended to fancy dimensions, and 
he is iooHshly conscious of having had to pay for his peculiar and 
novel position. Ho has an idea, confirmed by the subsequent in¬ 
spection of his puree, that' in the dim twilight of the morning ho 
Ires dealt out sovereigns instead of shillings to tho boots and 
porter. The new maid, too, racked with concern for the safety 
of all their lives in crossing the sea, of whose raging billows alio 
has so often heard with awe, has forgotten the chlorodyne. No 
remedy is provided for the inevitable seasickness, and she is un¬ 
certain whether her mistress's new travelling bag with the gilt 
fittings haB been left in the hotel or stowed away to taho its 
rough chance with heavier luggage. But the troubles of the shore 
are soon forgotten, as the steamer-bounds merrily 44 on a breeze from 
the northward free”; the bridegroom points to the white cliffs, 
and quotes Scott to the -bride. She looks exceedingly pretty; and, 
standing with bis arm round her, the proud husband shows his high 
spirits by wishing the recipient* of his sovereigns joy of their 
windfall, and by facetious remarks on the appearance of tire other 
passengers, interspersed with timely exhibitions of aquatichnowledge 
and the use of yachting and naval terms. Before long, however, 
certain white-crested waves appear upon the sparkling waters; and 
very soon the.gay looks and uprightly conversation rag. A more 
tapuurn period succeeds, and a snug corner amidships is gladly 
secured and made comfortable with rugs and wmpts. But tire 
steamer is now in mid-channel, and begins to perform such 
evolutions as materially diminish the happiness of our couple. 
The poor little bride experiences those .gradual risings to un¬ 
expected .altitudes, that sliding along the surface when a 
descent was expected, and finally, that awful sinking to remote 
depths, accompanied by an extra groan from the funnel, which 
thrills through her same, and finally overcomes her. Long 
time, however, she battles bravely with .the inclemency of 
the aiamsote. So much the greater her ultimate breakdown. 
The husband balds Out longer, hut only to add another to the 
horrors of his position* His feeling* areput to a severe test as ho 
sees that his dearest one is suffering and that he cannot relievo 
her; but his affection itself fa tried when he observes, as he cannot 
help observing, before the hand of sickness is laid upon him also, 
that the bloom of her cheek has been replaced by an ashy paleness, 
her rosy lips have turned blue-grey, her charming hat is cocked 
reokfassly -at w unbecoming angle, and ho recoils with uneasy 
oonsriettee the words he bas so oiten aung in the days of ‘devotion, 
the wm of constancy to endearing youngcharms, now that they 
gettn indeed tofieetiabfa arms like fairy gifts fading away. If 
five ndnUtafr OC sea-rickxisss eau-wotic such * chango, What will be 
the cast after yearn and misfortunes have made the present appear- 
anmpwmanentP Buthe faefathet oatfofa octterionthoaufierings 
^fafahtlevc4 tea M'mM, .fasti & show of fandowtess in 

p^mkk'iQ hredfaoinfahiug adwitotioivimdvhe ven* 


41 how she feels.” All the reply is • melancholy *Mw irfjfa^fceod, 
for speech fa dangerous, not to soy impossible. After 
paroxysm fa over Ire remembers that they have come provided with 
a domestic. To her care he will confide bis suffering hrfafe, fad, 
betaking himself to tho comparative retirement -of tAte fortea*#*, 
will try to think of happier seefaes* But where is the roaidr 
Helpless though he feels as respects his wife, and queer oa-respecta ", 
himself, he searches in vain, till tire object of bis quest is at hist 
discovered in the noisome recesses of the ladies’ cabin m % state 
of total collapse. 

Such are the ordinary conditions under which a aawfosttorried 
couple now-a-days begin matrimonial life; and during those oariy 
weeks sad memories are kid up of provoking mistakes, of tranks 
which will not pack, of trains which will not writ, of bonnet* 
which cannot ho tied under half an hour, of tiresomo ri^htaseeiag, 
of broiling sun, of headache, and, alas, sooner or later, of ill temper, 
and even a quarrel. The maid who was to be a comfort has preVed 
only a trouble. Her knowledge of foreign tongues turtva.cmfcto be*a 
myth, and her nerves have required quite as much‘care as tboseef 

» ’ tress. She has left something behind at every stepping’ 
ad is herself abandoned on a Baris platform when the young 
couple start for Genova. By telegraphy and tbe police she fa 
eventually recovered olive, and she has, perhaps, cnoe or-twice been 
of use as a buffer. But, on the whole, the experiences of a- honey¬ 
moon abroad are not of an encouraging kind. DiJfarenc?* of 
opinion, incompatibilities of temper, irctfuiness, and above ^ sril 
weariuess of each other, which, if they ever sprang into being, 
might easily have been hidden under belter conditions, have come 
forward into the full light of day, and the honeymoon fa the pre¬ 
lude to a married life in which indifference will rank almost as 
a virtue. Indifference may bo attained by various means; it 
visits tlie cottage as well us the castle; but too often Ohs honey¬ 
moon calls it into existence, and many a bridegroom but just re¬ 
turned from a “ delightful tour on the Continent ” will bo abb: to 
sympathize with the remark of the country farmer to a com¬ 
panion in tho train os he went to town to buy hay:—“ Ye*, 
it's been a bad winter for some folk. Old Smith's dead, and po is 
Jones, and my wife died yesterday. And how be the bay, 
master ? 11 


COTTAGE PROPERTY. 

fTlHKRE are several subjects in tbe treatment of which a writer 
-L fa rather assisted than hindered by his own ignorance, and 
among these may be numbered questions relating to the ooouptu ion 
of lands and houses and the position of the occupants. Habits mul 
customs differ so widely all over England, the agricultural labourer 
has so iittio in common with the mechanic, special prejudices re¬ 
main jk> closely wedded to particular districts, that any attempt to 
generalize from any given locality can throw but littie light upon 
tho subject. No question, however, fa more dfaouoMd # excites 
more interest, and it is impossible to expect that, in order to qua¬ 
lify himself for writing upon agricultural topics, a writer should 
be required to possess a freehold estate of at least a hundred acre*. 
The present generation is bent on improvement, and fa detonaumd 
to see the effects of all its labour and expenditure during Ha aw-11 
lifetime, and to feel certain that it has not spent its money and it* 
advice in vain. In a few years houses mn be built, railways mads, 
School Boards elected, model schools set in operation; and it is 
expected that, after the study of Mr. Green's SjUmrt History of 44 c 
MigUth People, and when “ the importance of cheerful obedience 
to duty, of consideration had respect fen* others, and of hancairnad 
truthfulness in word and act" (we quote from a memereodatm 
issued by the Education Department) has been generally knpreseed 
upon the school children of the age ? some marked ohango will take 
place in the condition Of the working classes to correspond with 
the efforts made in their behalf. When the results are small or 
none at all, fault must be found with some one, and the Govern¬ 
ment and tho landlord suffer alternately, llftlf-andozen critics 
run to tlie plant w hich was planted the day before, and, having 
pulled it up, are surprised to find that it lias neither grown nor 
rooted itself in the night. Yet there is no royal road to ervilua- 
tioa, and the adoption of u now code of morals requires almost as 
long a period of time as the introduction of physical changes by 
the Selection of breeds. If we are to draw any lessons from the 
alterations made in the habits of thought and life among the upper 
classes during the last hundred years, govern! generations must 
pass away before a love of cleanliness or refinement can become 
common among tho labouring portion of tho population. 

Suppose some one had gone to Mr. Western in the year 1790 
and said, “ Sir, I represeat the spirit of the next century, and beg 
you to live more in accordance with it. Vour mode of ufa fa -not 
that of a pious and well-conducted person. You use expreseiorw 
both unnecessary and indecent, nor hove you that reverence: for the 
presence of your maiden sister which could be desired. Many of 
your cottages consist only of one room, there i&no qcjhhol in your 
village, and tho clergyman has sadly neglected the epiritual wants 
of tho pariah. I request you to amend your ways by avoiding ex¬ 
pletive*. going to bed sober, and reading a chapter aloud from Mr. 
Doddridge b Pmnily Expositor, which I have brought with mo, 
every morning and evening to your household*” Hr. Western 
wotfld have used the most hideous language, thrown Mr. Doddridge 
out of the window, and sent Sopfcfa mto hysteric*, Education fa a 
vojy gmdual process, and old customs die a very hard death. Thu 
fmmmim of <rar.u&varefastea itunzovod with -the roads* Thom fa. 
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Whore a landlord has his property in the neighbourhood of hie own 
bouse, a gentle despotism produces pleasant enough results. Tho pro¬ 
prietor with his thirty or lifty cottages on tho outskirts of his park, | 
where no disturbing element enters into the life of the village and j 
tho same occupations have absorbed the youth and tho ago of sue- | 
Ciwivo generations, who regulates the number of public-houses, 
and, it may be, banishes them altogether to a distance of three or 
four miles, can malm the whole of his estate one idyllic picture. 

Ifis tenants’ gardens may be as neat as lus own, und he will be 
contented to receive two per cent, upon the gabled dwellings which 
be bus built to lmraiomzo with the lines of his lodge and school. 

He supplements iho working of the Education Act, centres the 
compulsory powers in himself, and refuses to allow tho introduction 
of lodgers, except perhaps in -one or two licensed instances. This, 
howoveij charming ns is the scene, is, after all, u forced condition of 
human life; and were the landlord to present each tenant with the 
fee simple of his holding, the Arcadia would crumble away iu 
a couple of years. No squalor is greater, than that which is to be 
found in the vilktge of small freeholders or squatters, where there 
is no one to originate any scheme for the benolit of his neighbours, 
no one with any money to spare, no one to set an example to tho 
others. As long os the walls will hold together, as long as the 
thatch docs not drop through (ho roof, no repair will be dreamt 
of by the owner, on whom the blame is never laid. Tho well-in- 
ibrmed Correspondent of some daily paper credits tho neighbour¬ 
ing landlords with tho wretched hovels, which some day, if they 
do not tumble to pieces of their own accord, are bought to be 
pulled down. 

In spanking of the dwellings of the poor, it is not to tho 
agricultural village which is at the doors of the great landowner 
that attention is to bo turned. There are few men who have not 
some outlying property, and in many of the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts there are no men of leisure, nor indeed any one who is 
not compelled to live there by his business or for his livelihood. 

In most cases the control is completely in the hands of the agent, 
who is not given to unproductive expense, and is not inclined to 
look from an (esthetic point of view upon the restoration or alter¬ 
ation of houses which pay from 4*. to 6 1 a year. Where tho ori¬ 
ginal value of the property consisted in the political power it gave, 
and where that value was swept away, as it oilcu was by the Reform 
JUiU of 1867, it requires some philanthropy on the part of tho pos¬ 
sessor not to get rid of his responsibility aud throw the decaying 
hosts of houses into the market. on the other hand, be is de¬ 
termined to mit e thvcondition of his tenants,horaust possess patience, 
tact, and decision of character, be a rich man, and also have plenty 
of spore time to give to tho question. If ho lias views about the. 
separation of the sexes, he will be met at the outset by the existence 
of a wholly different code from his own, which ho must he prepared 
to recognise. On one side is the exquisite delicacy of the Govern¬ 
ment. it whoso sake the 1mtd.he.1ps on the bonks of the Serpentine 
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„„ , ven than in some of tho mining districts. Tho absence of lmrbB 
and Howurs, the dirt with which tho air and water aw charged, 
ait add to tho desolation of tho ill-fitting door patched with dirty 
cloths, the unovou floor with hero and there a flag missing, and 
hardly an article of furuituro downstairs or upstairs. Yot the 
tenants very likely earn good wages, and might surround them¬ 
selves with comfort. What may bo earned can be gathered from 
tho fact that not long ago a father and his throe sons were paid 
20/. on a Friday and had spent it all before Monday morning. No 
doubt tliero is a desire for better houses on the part of some of 
tho working classesbut tho majority would prefer a hovel at 3/. 
to a good house at 7/. 

If the diiliculty is great of inducing a man to live in 
new rooms, it is still greater to perouado him to change his 
cottage. Even when no mason's art can avail to prop up the walls, 
and the wind and rain beat through the crevices of tho latticed 
windows, if is with the greatest reluctance that the tenant will 
leave it. Ilis father and grandfather lived there, and he wiehes to 
die there, an event which is always looked upon with great satis¬ 
faction. To die ia your house is a compliment to it and to you, 
and it is far more important that a house should offer facilities for 
this act than for any other. In cases of this kind no complaint 
will over be heard by the agent. The tenant’s only object is to 
show that there never was bo model a cottage; the rain is like the 
rain at Marly and does not wet, and though the wind is high 
there is very little of it. Wo know of one case where a farmer 
pulled off part of tho roof in order to dislodge his tenant, who, in 
no way discomposed, remained there until his landlord in despair 
put it on again. Altogether the question of accommodation tor 
the working classes is one of extreme diiliculty. As long as the 
cost uf building remains so great, it will he a temptation to the 
small freeholder to patch up any collection of hovels he may own. 
Until a higher standard prevails, the wages will he spent in the 
old way. There is nothing to make any one hopeful at present. 
The history of the savings banks shows bow small a proportion has 
been laid aside by those who have benefited by the great increase 
of wages, and competent judges say that in Lancashire the working* 
man is no better off now than ho was ten yeare ago. Public zeal 
and private enterprise will go on doing what they ean, but after 
all their efforts there will be a residuum left whose civilisation 
will tax for many years the energies of our descendants. 


SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE CASTLES. 

riHIE Flemish district of Pembrokeshire—in what sense Flemish 
J we have already explained—is as rich in castles as Nc 


. ___Northum¬ 

berland itsolf, and for exactly the same reason. The inhabitants 
were settlors in a conquered land, with dangerous neighbours on 
their borders; they held <1 small isolated territory which.tar open 
to attack from the whole of a large district. Eacli town therefore 
needed its fortress to guard it; each dwelling.of a considerable 
lord became a fortress itself Yet pqtaipi notsp, think 

on the ground here a# they are in some oi%i 
hardly so thick On the ground «e they 
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Perhaps the difference is in some measure owing to the different seem at heat to he beginning to be understood—a draroh without 
nature of the settlement. The settlement of Glamorgan was transepts, with a graceful choir and lady chapel of the fourteenth 
essentially a settlement of lords with their followers. The Flemish century, now in ruins, attached to a ruder nave of the fiadite- 
colouy can hardly foil to have been of a more popular character, type, in its churchyard-*—so it is said on the spdh~mot so hong 
Every parish church seems to have had its tower designed as a ago stone seats still remained for the hearers of the out-door aer- 
i stronghold in time of need, and, as we have said, a military touch mon preached from the churchyard cross. Below it stands, not 
• may be seen in the ordinary houses. And the churches as well as exactly a castle, but a fortified house, a domes defcosabfffo/* 
the houses are well worth studying. That they have less of thoroughly characteristic of tho district. On the opposite side are 
ornamental detail than the ancient churches of almost any other tho castle, the town wall, the massive tower of St. Mary's Church, 
part of the island is in no way surprising, nor is it in any way contrasting with tho slender one of the priory itself, but both such 
blameworthy. And whut they lack in ornamental detail they make as could be found nowhere else. In mere extent the town of Pern- 
up in picturesqueneHs and complexity of outline.^ They add, too, the broke does not rank above an English market-town; but, just aa 
almost universal presence, though certainly in the simplest of in the small towns of Germany, its position gave it importance, 
forms, of the stono vault, so rare in all other parts of Britain, The capital of the conquered land, tho seat of the local chief and 
except in churches of u for greater size. In South Pembrokeshire, of the burgesses gathered under the shade of His fortress, a town 
contrary to the rule of the rest of the world, a woodon rootin a church of this class really ranked rather with Exeter and Lincoln than 
is a sign of finer work. It is a sign that the building is not a with the petty places on whose level its mere physical size would 
specimen of the local style of the district, but that it has been place it. 

built after the pattern of churches of n richer type elsewhere. As one horn of the haven reaches to Haverfordwest, and another 
'Where we see, as we now and then do, elaborate windows and to Pembroke, each washing a fortress which protects a considerable 

other work of the fourteenth century, the plain local barrel vault town, a third horn washes a third fortress, which stands all alone, 

would be felt to be out of place. So it is at Carew, so it is at the stronghold of a lord, but not tho shelter of a civic settle- 
llodgeston, where a modern architect has ruthlessly mutilated tho numt. This is Carew, a place whose name colls for a short lecture 
most graceful feature of the building j and, lastly, in the most on its pronunciation. The name is British? caerau, camps, a name 
■characteristic of the greater churches of the district, the priory of handed on from some encampment of the race who were driven 
Monkton, close to Pembroke. out. But the received English spelling is Carew, keeping in its 

From the churchyard of Monkton the view is one which is lust syllable o survival of tho British plural; and its received Eng* 
eminently characteristic of tho district. Nowhere do we more Jish sound is exactly the same as Carey, not deviating very much 
thoroughly feel where we are than in Little England beyond Wales, from the sound of the Welsh original. From the place a family 
The groat physical feature of the district is brought strongly home took its name, and, till within a generation or two, the ,p fl ' of 
■to the mind of the traveller who passes from the town of both place and family was always sounded Cdrey. But 7 , 4 th 

Pembroke to its suburb Monkton. .South Pembrokeshire is, becomes Smythe and Smijth, so Carod was thought to haife* finer 

before all things, a land of inland seas, of peninsulas, and of sound, and the barbarous pronunciation is actually making its way 
islands. It is not a land of mountains, but it is pre-eminently a from the family to the castle. The castle itself is in some points 
land of bills. The English district in largely made up ot’ two a contrast to that of Pembroke. While at Pembroke we have a 
peninsulas, the northern of which is separated from Dewialand, the purely military castle, mainly of tho thirteenth century, at Carew 
immediate patrimony of St. David's, by the noble bay of St. we can trace the steps by which the mere fortress gradually 
Bride, curving round*like the bay of Penzance, or even of Naples, changed into the great house. The gates and towers are there 
and with the islands oil' either horn suggesting memories of Ischia after the old pattern, but the great ball was thoroughly recast in 
and Capri. This northern peninsula, itself made up to a con- tho days of Henry the Seventh by Sir Ilhys ap Thomas, a person 
siderable extent of smaller peninsulas, is cut off from its fellow to who plays some part in general history , and who holds a very great 
tho south by the haven of Milford. Here ngaiu we seem to see place indeed iu local imagination. Joining on to his work, built 
a Scandinavian trace. The Jord here is surely neither an English on by a most violent contrast against one of the original towers 
ford, nor a Welsh fordd , but a Scandinavian fiord, like Waterford with its vast spur buttresses, is a range of large rooms of the oon- 
tuid Wexford. And a fiord of very truth it is; a fiord with end- tinned domestic architecture of the Elizabethan age. Tho whole 
less creeks running far up the country, so that points far inland is forsaken and rootless j but, as often happens, tue latest part of 
stand on tho salt water. We are here on a fiord of the ocean, the building is the mo9t ruinous. Hugo square windows, with 
subject to the law of tides, so that the look of one of these inland their niullions and transoms, are not so well fitted to weather 
creeks varies greatly from one hour to another. But, at a storms without protection os the massive walls of a Norman 
favourable moment, the great fiord of Pembrokeshire may suggest keep. 

tho noblest gulf of the Hudriatic; and, on the bosom of the haven j he castle of Carew then ia Dot only striking in its general out* 
of Milfold, wc are lompted to say that we only lack the mountains line and worth studying in many of its dotails, but it is specially 
to lied ourselves on the mouths of (Jattaru. The creeks which run instructing from its combination of military and domestic arcbi- 
tkus for inland wash the bases of three of the chief castles of the tecturc. But on the road from Pembroke to Carew the traveller 
districts. At Haverfordwest, the most northern point of tho will do well to turn aside to take such a view as is allowed him of 
haven—the spot where the traveller leaves the iron road of modern another forsaken and roofless building of the ecclesiastical-domestic 
times to betake himself bow he can to the ancient city of St. class, the once episcopal manor of Lamphey. While the traveller 
David’s—the border stronghold of the Englishry—castle and town is allowed an uninterrupted study of Pembroke and Carew, tho 
rise proudly over the low ground at their feet, low ground sight of l^amphcy is put under churlish restrictions*, but the main 
where, at the favourable moment-, the inland sea shows features ran be made oat. The building, once u favourite resi- 
itself. But the castle, noble in its position and its outline, is de- dunce of the Bishops of St. David's, is well worth the attention of 
graded and disfigured by its modern use as a gaol. At llavcrford- the special student of domestic architecture \ but in a more general 
west the objects of greatest attraction are ecclesiastical. There is the aspect it is chielly remarkable lor the question which has been 
church of St. Mary, of an uncouth outline enough outside, but shelter- raised, whether its peculiar arcaded parapet, which bears a foint 
ing within pillars and arches of tho thirteenth century which might likeness to the boauliful parapets of the palace of St, David’s ami 
stand part of tho richest minster. And there is the ruined priory by the castle of Swansea, is the work of the same architect, the 
tho water, with the shell of its aisleless cruciform church, ouoe seem- famous Bishop Henry Gower of the fourteenth century. But, com- 
infrly. with its long lancets, the fellow of the littlo cathedral at pared with the work in the other building, the Lamphey parapet 
lull Aloe. From Haverfordwest the railway will lead us to its moat is so very poor that it must surely lie a weak imitation of later 
distant point at Neyland, or 'New Milford, with Pator or Pembroke times. W o may with more confidence look for tho hand of Gower 
Dock opposite to it. Here we Are in tho thick of the works of in the neighbouring church of Carew, one of the best of those in 
modern times. But we have only to cross the hill between the the district which do not conform to the local type, 
main haven and one of its creeks, and we come in sight of the From Carew, castle and clmVch, the wayfarer will naturally 
opposite heights crowned by the castle of Pembroke and tho make his wav to Tenby, but bo will do well to turn aside to give 
priory of Monkton. The narrow inlet of the ocean, dwindled to a glance to the church of Gum fronton on its slope, with a singular 
the size of a email stream, ebbs and flows between the two hills, mine ml well at tho bottom of tho dill in which either the natural 
and the proud fortress into which tho wooden structure of Amulf philosopher or the physician may find uorao interest. Tho church 
of Montgomery grew rises straight from the rocks which form oue itself has no detail of any kind, but no better specimen can be 
of its coasts. A cave, the Wogan —tho British name surviving for a found of the strange, wild, picturesque character of the local type, 
natural object—not quite of the size of Wookey ’dole—perhaps At Tenby itself, the huge church 1ms nothing local but the tower; 
its namesake—in Mendip or of the Devil’s Hole la the Peak land, but the process by which it has swelled to its present form 
but big enough to be striking and solemn, burrews, as it were, is worth comparing with Grantham mid Great Yarmouth. Tho 
under the hau of tho castle, and is itself taken into the line of tho most really interesting thing at Teubv is the town wall, which ra* 
defences. The walls with theif towers, the huge round tower— mains very nearly perfect throughout the whole of one side. Of 
not quite the rival of Oouoy, but the nearest surviving approach to llw castle ouly fragments are foil; but the peninsular hill stand# 
it in Britain—the stately hall itoelf with its late thirteenth-century nobly, looking over the sea two ways, to tho island of Oaldy 
•windows,the gateway, the wholociicuit of the cOstle, all join to form on the one sido and to the Worm's Head, the western pru- 
a group worthy to be the head of the Flemish land, worthy to be montnry of Gower, on the other side. From Tenby the 
tile home of the great Earls of whom tho one gained his fame by favourite excursion fo, not without reason, to %be '• castle of 
' sheltering the youth of Henry of Winchester and the other* by Manorbeer, the birthplace of Giraldim. Five-audHwenty veura 
V withstanding bis misrule. ( back there was not much to be made out here beyond, a picturesque 

The castfo stands nobly, whether as seen immediately from outline of walls and round towers. But the chief features havo 
below or from the opposite side. But the Monlrtou view, though lately been brought clearly to light, a hall and a chapel whose 
it brings out the si*m{Mure of the castle itself less perfectly, Is changes are well worth study, and among which are parts of 
perhaps the most dforoeteristic 'ot all. The priory stands un its Gitnldus own day or earlier; The castle stirads well on the south, 
height, one ot the t$ra of double churches whose arrangements coast, looking down on a small bay, and with tho wildest and 
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strangest even of Pembrokeshire churches on the side of an opposite 
hill. Aft to tho origin of the name of this place many strange guesses 
have been made, tt may bo well to prt*er ve the strangest. At some 
unrecorded time tho land was Ik id wm*l© by a huiro and snvug© bear. 
For a while no raetmo were found of lulling, trapping, or otherwise 
getting rid of the enemy. At last a stout knight of those parts 
met the terrible beast in single combat. At la^t he slew him, but 
not till after ao long and hard a struggle that it was for a while 
doubtful to which victory would fall, 44 ruuu or bear.” 'Wherefore 
the some of the place wee culled Alandrbccr. 


MAY MKKTINm 

HHHE speeches at Exeter TIall and its dependencies during tho 
- 1 - season of tho Evangelical parliament may he divided into 
the sensible, tho autobiographical, and the funny. We shall say 
nothing about tho lir»t ela*s; we ouly mention its existence 
in order that whatever wo Bay of tho two other classes may 
not he misunderstood. Tho aim of a May Meeting is tho 
gaining of additional sympathy uud subscription* for a number of 
** Evangelical’' institution*, soiuo of which are useful, some in¬ 
different, und some mischievous. It ?s evident enough to the cooler 
bystander thut tho managers of llieso meetings, in whatever higher 
light they may regard themi, certainly look upon ikum ns entertain- 
meats, and that, in the arrangement of their annual company of 
mcivors and seconders, tlioy take pains to provide a number of 
speakers who know tho trick of raising a laugh. Tho fun during 
tue present May sooms to have boon faster and mow furious than 
iu any previous year; and the Committees who eater for tho 
Puritan pleasure-seeker may congratulate themselves upon having 
secured a considerable uccetfsiun of comic talent. The railways 
have brought up to London a number of ministers of all Evangelical 
denominations from remote parts of our island. Some of ihoso 
gentlemen are distressingly autobiographical; they auern to think 
that London not only wishes to know every meditation which oc¬ 
curred to their wise minds upon their journeys, but also wishes to 
have these valuable meditations reproduced and moralized upon in 
public. Thus tho I lev. Dr. Brown, who came all tho way from 
Cheltenham, told his audience that lie was in .»<■}? struck by seeing 
a drop of dew upon every blade and loaf. The Rev. Mr. Evans, 
who come from Carnarvon, began his speech by informing the 
hearers that on his mil way journey he 44 passed a very extensive 
nursery-garden”; and then, lest Londoners should not know what 
a nursery-garden is, he kindly defined it, and explained the use 
of it at considerable luugtli. Of course the dew-drops and the 
nursery-ground were incontinently 44 improved ”; and wo find that 
the improvement of uu insipid, story invariably leads to tho kind 
of noise which the reporters call “ applause,” and earns the 
speaker time to get his breath, wipe his brow, and collect 
himself for his next point. 44 Applause,” however, is not the 
highest prize which tho pious uud pleasure-seeking audi¬ 
ence has to bestow. Most of these fresh, speakers from tho 
country appear to have employed tlm tedious hours of their 
long journeys in tho diligent preparation of themselves for their 
lint public appearance in 1 .omion by the study of a handbook of 
comic anecdotes. We do not know the title of this volume; we 
can «mlv conjecture thul it may l>s called “Tho Converted Joe 
Miller, or “Sanctified Sprightlincss, 7 or “Merriment for Metho¬ 
dists,” or “Tho Playful Duru m," or “ Saints at Sport," or 44 Tho 
Presbyterian Punster," or 44 Hauler for Baptists.” 1 f either of these 
titles should be unappropriated, tlm Religious Tmet Society is 
free to use them; wo havo no wish to claim the copyright. A 
May Meeting, if we may judge by tho reporters continuous paren¬ 
theses of "laughter,” “much laughter,” “renewed laughter," 
44 loud and long-continued laughter," lias now become a Bort of 
tournament of jokers. Mr. Evans of Carnarvon is a perfect 
Tannhduser at this kind of contest. During the course of his 
appeal for thoJIomo Missionary Society ho was interrupted no less 
than sixteen times by expressions of the satisfaction ot liis game¬ 
some and gleeful audience. There must ho something inex¬ 
pressibly comical in tho act of carrying the Independent gospel 
into the rural parishes of England. The maintenance of a supply 
of farcical orators being a matter of such concern to the managers of 
the May Meetings, wo take the liberty of throwing out a hint which 
may be of some service to them. Suppose that Lord Shaftesbury, 
assisted by a jury of newspaper reporters, should be asked to close 
the jocund season of tho religious world, by a solemn public 
coronation in Exeter Hall of tho ablest joker of tho year. The 
crown might be adjudicated in each alternate season to tho 
broadest fare© and to the bust bit of unconscious humour. In the 
former instance it would become the prise of the speaker who had 
been most frequently interrupted by “ bursts of laughter.” In the 
latter instance Lord Shaftesbury, like tho King of Prussia, would 
simply have to crown bitusclf. No on© would be startled at the 
latter proceeding. Exeter Hall is not only tho earthly paradise 
of the self-conscious, but its frequenters .already regard the noble 
lord us the huttmu inuiustay ami crown of Christianity. 

At the men ling of tho Young Men's Christian Association, Mr, 
Maguire told tho audience that he had heard some friends who eat 
$wk him 44 concur in thinking aud saying that there is no man to 
taka Lord.Shaftesbury's place when God takes him from ns.” This 
eloquent Irish •clergyman, ns if ho were anxious to >utdo Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's notorious 44 Three Lord Shaftesburya,” amidst 
lau£ applause proclaimed it' to bo his belief that Lord 


Shaftesbury’s death would “ produce a dozen Lord Shaftcsbutys, 
perhaps oven a thousand.” The audience did not seem to pefeefve 
thut it is the wry singularity, the rare oddity, of this noptdaz 
aristocratic humouriBt that makes him so precious. If they 
could multiply him, lie would cease to be the treasure and the 
wonder that he is. We do not know how it may be with othev 
hearers, but we ourselves find more fun in the quaint movement/ 1 
of Lord Shaftesbury's heavy-dragoon solemnity thau hi the spark¬ 
ling jokes and puns of tho light cavalry of the pious parade-ground. 
At the beginning of his speeches the Earl begins to chaff fils 
hearer*. lie tells them that he hits to be in (( another qdaOs,’ 1 
whereupon the avvod country listeners poke ono another *nd 
whisper 44 the House of l^onls.” He implies that his presence is 
t needed in that 44 other place ” at that very hour, in order that he 
I may muko a speech or record a voto which will save Protestant 
I Christendom from extinction. Ho next tells them that, in conse* 
j quence of this urgent demand for his oratory or his voto elsewhere, 

, he can only givo them 44 five minutes," and thereupon he pours out 
! his houI in passionate wails or sugared llatterioft for twenty urinates 
j or half-an-hour, or even longer. Ilo has twice repeated this favourite 

y erforumuce during the present season, once for the London City 
Fission, and ouce for the Homo Missionary Society. There is not a 
little humour in this porformor’s choice of platforms. He is proud 
of calling himself a defender of the Established Church; but he pre¬ 
fers to speak at those meetings in which- an intolerant onslaught 
upon the largest section of the English clergy is expected to be a 
part of llio programme. Thus he likes the London City Mission 
tho apostles of this Society, according to Lord Shaftesbury, have 
wrought a miracle of which most .Londoners remain ignorant. 
4 * They have prevented Loudon from becomiug a city of devils.” 
These apostles certainly are no St. Pauls; they are said to 1 for 
the most part under-educated men, who have failed a® nr 

as small shopkeepers, uud are ambitious to won* 1 * 
taken for somebodies. We cannot discover any p. 

Exeter lfall clique with whom they aro popular; woWqm^^ 
notoriously make game of them, and many a clergyman who is 
labouring‘for tho culture and enlightenment of his parish speaks 
of them ns a standing vexation. Lord Shaftesbury said that all 
such clergymen were Ritualists or Rationalist; he scolded the 
former behind their backs at the London City Mission meeting, and 
tho latter at the Home Missionary meeting, an entertainment got 
up by the Independents. Auy other man who boasted of being a 
! defender of tho Established Church would luck tho humour to- 
perccivo thut the sending into hundreds of parishes of uncultivated 
rivals who measure their success by the number of men and 
women they can persuade to leave church and go to meeting is- 
a cunning method of upholding the Church. Lord Shaftesbury 
says thul he has such unbounded confidence in tho apostles who 
derive their mission, orders, and jurisdictions from these two Cam- 
panics (limited), that he is certain that they will never interfere 
with the clergyman of the parish, unless he is a Rationalist or a 
Ritualist. Tho managers of both Societies must smile at bis 
agreeable innocence. They do not think it worth their while to- 
remind him that the term 14 Ritualism,” us employed by the foes -of 
tho Church of England, has a far wider range of meaning than 
that given to tho same term by controversialists within the Church. 
As used ul present within the Church, it describes a section of Abe- 
lligh Church party; but as used by the managers of the Indepen¬ 
dent and Baptist Home Missionary Societies it covers the entirety 
of th© historical doctrine and discipline of the English Obusbb. 
The Bishop of Lincoln is as much a Ritualist in their view as Air. 
Mackonocbio, and Dean Burgon’a doctrine is not much leas anti- 
Christian than Mr. Orby Shipley’s. Nay, tho young apostles of 
tho Dissenting Home Mission Societies know very well that their 
friends Canon Miller and Mr. Maguire are called 44 priests ” in the 
Rook of Common Prayer, and that whatever a person described 
oh 44 tho priest ” in that book is bidden to ao or to my As 
said and done by these Evangelical clergymen, who would eocm 
lose place and pay if they declared that their consciences 'did 
not allow thorn to accept this designation. The Home Missionary 
Society very naturally concludes that, whenever a person is doing 
and saying that which a 44 priest ” is ordered to do and any, “tbe- 
sacerdotal virus is at work,” and that its agents ought to be at work 
against it, calling as many English people os they can to forsake 
44 Common Prayer/' or religious fellowship with the majority of 
their neighbours. 

Nothing perhaps is so conspicuously comical in the Evangelical 
May-monarch as nia total incapacity to perceive the humour of his 
own funny stories. Messrs. Moody and Sankey have .been much 
talked about during the May meetings, especially Mr. Sa&key, bis 
14 sung gospel" having left a more reverberating eoho behind it 
than hia partner’s preached gospel. Lord Shaftesbury told hte 
hearers that lie had lately “ concluded an address in the very depths 
of Whitechapel ” by quoting from Mr. Saukey's byinn— - 

Hold the fort, for I am coming. 

44 It was taken up/’ -he said, u by the whole of that degraded and 
jniserable population. They song it with intense force -evidently 
preferring it to the Earl's sermon. 44 They sang it while I west 
out of the room; and I am told they insisted on sfogingit 
several times afterwards.” If Lord Shaftesbury had visited 
London Bridge Station on Easter Monday, and abebtn* 
partied a tram-loud of eostermortgera and their temm to 
Greenwich Pork, he would, have heard them singing °Hbld 
the Fort,” and other tones of Mr. Sonkty’s per¬ 

sistent gusto. He would probably 
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The pious ami worthy person who enjoyed an annual, toWpf; 
with their noble President, and heard qil about bis 
on bubal? of the City AxabV and wore cheered by Mr, 
addresses with “ tuitepiiocea ” had the faculty of being contents 
with harmless and cheap amusement. As the Record edd*, toto* 
addresses served tlioir purpose, and “ they were emanations 
of deep feeling which is ih« soul of poetry,” but never- 
thetas it is admitted that they contained. “ doggrel.” The 
American who crossed the Atlautio to behold Mr. Paynoa© tbft v 
author of certain “thrilling lines” perhaps considered that the 
soul of poetry was more important than the body, although it 
is gnmumly expected that a poet should express what ordinary 
people can only feel. It may be feared that some of the “ Cuty 
Arabs ” who were “ gathered in ” from the streets by tb» polios • 
did not appreciate the privilege of beholding tho Assistant-Judg©» 
whom they would havo irreverently called a “ beak, ' so highly as 
the enthusiastic gentleman from America. Mr. Arnold, wo should 
remark, has not only stated his ease to a jury, but 1ms moved the 
Queen's Bench. Division for a now trial. The Judges of bust 
Division probably regarded the question of tho quality of Mr, 
Boyne's poetry as beyond tho issue in the case. Th© reviewer 
stud that “ good taste and good feeling would have omitted 
the paltry sneer” at Mr.’ Paynes poetry, and this wa* 
part of the alleged libel. The scli'-sawific© which the Record 
ascribes to Mr. Payne would, in our view, havo been exer¬ 
cised rather by those who listened to his poetry \ but this 
is by the way. It seems wonderful that an author should think 
it worth wlnle to coniplaiu to a Court and jury that a reviewer im¬ 
puted to him white of taste and feeling, aud characterised his 
renmrk oil Mr. Paynes poetry as a “paltry sneer.” 

The next subject of complaint is rather more important, although 
here also it only cornea to this, that tho Record warmly contro¬ 
verts Mr. Arnold’s description of tho Bishop of Durham os “ tho 
Bishop of a party rather than of a diocese.” The Record admit© 
tliat Bishop Baring is a “ party Hum ” in the aamo sense in which 
St. Paul and the other Apostles were purty men, but not in the 
sense in which Mr. Arnold calls him a party man j and this seems 
very like saying, us they do iu the House of Commons, that the 
other side is factious, but we are patriotic. Bnt Mr* Arnold further 
stated that the diocese of Durham was “ perturbed,” and that ita 
Bishop had aimed at the expansion (if the I* tyrannical power” 
possessed by Bishops generally over curates. The Record insists 
that there has been no spcciul perturbation in tho diocese, although 
it mentions with satisfaction that the Bishop*© proceeding© 
have “ quelled the litigious designs of ultra-lli tualiatio mutineers,” 
and- that “the diocese has not since Wen disturbed.” The 
question who it is that troubles Israel has irons old tuue received 
diverse answers, and perhaps the spectacle of lavcueu subscribing 
to provide thoir Bishop with a “ guarantee fund for litigation 
with his clergy might at first sight uppour to justify Mr. Arnolds 
description ol* this diocese as fast becoming “ tho most porturbed ” 
in the country. But if ii be admitted that there must be par tie© 
in the Church, and that these parties must have what Are called 
u organs,” it follows that Mr. Arnold and his reviewer in the 
Uncord will disagree in over} thing connected with Dr. Baring 
except in classing him as a " Bow Church bishop.” It ia, how¬ 
ever, a droll rcsidt of our administration of the law of libel that 
this necessarily interminable question, should be submitted to a 
jury. ri peaking roughly, wo should «uy tliat it is give and take on 
both sides. Tho Bishop is used by Mr. Arnold much as Mr. 
Arnold i« used by the. Uncord, tuid this view was adopted by the 
Judges, after hearing all that Mr. Arnold could urge against it. 

The strongest point niude by Mr. Arnold against his reviewer 
woe upon the words, “ On almost all crucial theological queattaw 
the book is stamped both with uncertainly and inconsistency, 
to difficult to MO what object tho author of Buhopt But here arain the iWrf ha. * «i»ht to «pre.. ito opffiw to 

JDMM could havo in briotw an action of libel njraintt tho ■ jnoderato luugnago, and ttappto to all auch iu»tte» th o iMy 
r 'reviewing hi. book. The Hev. V. Arnold had : '*oot with ub i# us. Mr. Arnold, raoommont- 

■■ .... a .. - uur on this passage, assured the Court that he had avoided enter- 

!_" .. _ __l. ....._. I..., ,.l’ tl.n Tu^n-iu. liuMiinuua. lumauluut 


ofthe greatovangeHcal work going on in the hearts of the masses } 
fo-would not have token pains to listen very accurately to the 
words which they bed fitted to the tune©—word# which it would 
beimpoaaible to quote in a meeting of respectable men and women. 

JBe might have produced a similar moult, by closing his diocoarse 
1 with the words, “ Tommy, make room'dor your uncle.” ljord 
Shaftesbury ha© often proved that he is an enemy to all coarseness 
and vulgarity, and he has always shown a genuine anxiety for the 
refinement of the poor. We wonder that he ha© not made use of 
hi© almost dictatorial authority to attempt something for the re¬ 
finement of the more disagreeable vulgarity of the jokers at Exnter 
Hall. The chairman of “The United Methodist Free Churches 
Home and Foreign Missions” (we trust that we have placed the 
•three qualifying adjectives in their right order) at their field-day 
was a Mr. Butler, who had come froin Bristol. One gentleman 
bodaubed the chairman to his face with whole pailfuls of super¬ 
lative praise; he was “ not liko Pharaoh’s Butler, * who forgot the 
United Free Methodists in the day of his exaltation, lie was “ a 
prince in our Israel ” and 41 he stood on a platform with the mer¬ 
chant princes of the ancient city of Bristol”; he had raised 
Mmmm by a host of virtues and accomplishments, duly 
catalogued by tho orator* from a William Blit lor to a “ William 
Butler, Esq.” Tho joke about Pharaolrs butler was thought to 
be bo brilliant that more than one speaker played it off. The Rev. 
Joseph Kirsop, President of the Annual Assembly, on being called 
upon to speak, uttered, amid approving laughter, the paltry nun— 
4U \ respond with pleasure to tile call of the chief Butler who re¬ 
members Joseph, and docs not forget him.” Will Bowl Shaftes¬ 
bury think it a triumph of the Gospel when bishops chaff like 
merry-andrews, and tbe Houses of Convocation ring with bursts of 
laughter ? Adulation to the face is not enough for these orators; 
some of them are not ashamed to add a canonisation of the living. 
“A Roman Catholic lady told a friend of mine,” said Dr. M'Ewau, 
at tho meeting of the Sun day School Union, “ that ho had no 
saints, and she cited St. Francis as the specimen of a saint of her 
own Church. My friend replied, ‘ We have such saints ns St. 
Guthrie, St. Muller, and St. Barnnrdo j your wiiut found honest 
men and made them beggars, our saints fmd beggars and turn them 
into honest men.’ ” An appeal to history and au exhibition of tho 
immediate effects of the Franciscan mission would be thrown away 
upon a speaker whose aim ia .applause for liiinaelf rather than tho 
enlightenment of his bearers. We are not surprised that one of 
his saints should be a Scotchman, but ho must have boon ashamed 
when bo recollected that two of them wore still living. If the 
characters produced by St. Barnard-: and bt. Mfilter are copies of 
•the persons who shout applause and scream with laughter at- the 
May Meetings, we must express our conviction that the honest 
persona whom Francis of Assisi turned into beggars—for instance, 
Roger Bacon, William Occam, Alexander of Hales, aud their 
scholars—were a very preferable human production. Wo have come 
across on© good story amongst the hundred paltry ones related 
during the present jocund season, although wo have some fanny 
that this, like its wretched companions, is an old acquaintance. “ A 
vocalist 1 (which is-tho United Free Methodist periphrasis for a 
singer) “ was singing ‘ There’s a Good Tima Uonnug.* One of his 
audience rose, and said, ‘ Would you kindly iix the date ? ’ ” A 
few- men possessing this dry kind of common sen*' are much wanted 
attho May Meetings $ they might lws able to recall the speakers from 
thairfloundering historical, autobiographical, aud nuccdotical ex- 
petiatione to the real business in hand. 


AUTHOR AND REVIEWER. 


F; 

J teeord for 

•oaittinofited witli much frankness on tbe lives and labours of 
•the leader© of various parties in the Church, and the Record natu¬ 
rally took under its protection those of its own peculiar favourites 
whom he had criticised. It seems that the late Mr. Joseph Payne, 
sometime Deputy Assistant Judge at tho Middlesex fetemons, had, 
ns m WJylawyers have, his hobby, and it was writing versos. The 


(said that 

aooA<a©Ce and good feeling would have omitted the paltry snoot* nt what 
he (Mr> Arnold) calls the "doggrel" poetry with which that pieiw aud 
■sI Msv oted man (Mr. Payne) uootl to dieer the crowded c\ wimg anuiver* 
■ mis© of •the tw*eheraflnd«u|)|>t»rton»vl' tbfl ifaggod-fcohouls anUKol’orinatrtry 
Uiiiaaa drawn together to ogjoy a mceiiug wiUi tludr ju>U# Pi'asid&nt^and. 
hear of ?hc good effeotod iu the 


i alley® ©ad alums of London aud We*t- 


W© miota this paasage ftout on© o£ the articles- of tho Record 
which were read in Court, audios Mr. Arnold complained of it a© 
libsllou©* it deserve© attention. We have not been able tr> find the 
twnmmmii Me. Arnold’s book wkiote id-referred bat Mr. Arnold 

j KSed tho Court that he did not use the woxd,“ doggrel ”; and 
. this* ©o far a© we can m^te out, is hi© complaint against th o Record, 
vis, tht* that joamsJ said that hesoid that Mr. Payne 3 © poetry was 
*t doggrelr tvberea© he did not mm so. Bnt the. Jieoord itself 
adri iit v a . &w .lines further on, thht th© H tailrpiecas” of the 
* s&essw *. of Bte learned; judge were impromptu©, 

frfl v m doubt- often wntetaefe detggrelr p*iS»y.” So that the 
J&wjarrt adiaiteJhwtife. PajwiWjM© 14 dogne)/ 1 huh think© that 
11^ ijjiM shohj^nc^hare utim^ n “ pmtry saeer” ag^nst it. 


ing into such questions j but ono of the Judges hereupon- remarked 
that man might ditter os to what were, crucial questions^ and 
wo can clearly sco that the author and reviewin' do diner on 
this point. As regards “ iiuceitaiuty and inconsistency,” tho 
same Judge observed that any man who wrote two volumes on 
anoh a subject could hardly be so fortunate a© to escape such 
imputations. The Record regrets ** that Mr. Arnolds own view© 
uro very indistinctly shadowed forth,” whereas Mr. Arnold's notion 
seems to bo that, as an historian, lie is not bound to have “views,” 
at least not on*“ crucial questions ’*; and if his book was intended 
us a mem oolleotion of clerical gossip, we should be inclined to 
agree with him. There seem© lo be some mistake about the word© 
“ unbelieving Positivist/’ which (in th© paeeuge to which, as- we 
understand, Ate, Arnold iu liis argument referred) are not implied 
to Ate. Arnold, but to a poison with whom it i© suggested that 
Mr. Arnold has some sympathy. In reference to the late Frofpssor 
Maurice, Mr. Arnold said tliat he succeeded *• perhaps a- sounder 
thinker the fate Professor Grate ”; and the Record, in comment¬ 
ing on this passage, confounded Professor (irote wiljk Mr; Groto thw 
historiaa, and intended to call the tetter an “ u nbeliovingPoritivist.” 
This error was euneoted in an early number, and it was an error 
that only -slightly affected Mr Arnold. There is another passage, 
in which the Rouoni bays that Air. Grote “avowed'hi© ©cepricai 
poritivisui to the last”; aud Dean Stanley admired Mr. Grote, 
end Air. Arnold admires Dean Stanley. This, briefly, is-the ©ub- 
©tanoe of a passage to which we suppose Mr. Arnold to have pe» 
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j'errvd, and it falls far short of imputing to him “ unbelieving | as to the sort of driven whom he employs; and that tneh a check 


1 otttivisin/' The treatment ol Dean Stanley in the book is wuu, 
•ndeod, to be illustrative of the “ uncertain sound ” of the author's 
Uuiiipety and in the same connexion it is said that on n certain 
great question “ the author fails himself to speak out distinctly.” 
It is manifest that such matters as these could he only 
very slightly and imperfectly considered by either Court 
or jury. It may bo said that, instead of going to a jury, 
the plaintiff might have had liia case tried by a judge, 
and perhaps by a judge of theological attainments, with or with¬ 
out skilled assessors. Rut the defendant would probably have been 
unwilling to surrender his right to have the question of “ libel or 
no libel ” submitted to a jury ; and if, on the whole, a jury cannot 
be got in such a case to see libel, it is well to assume that it does 
not exiBt. Our own impression would ho that Dean Stanley, not¬ 
withstanding the author s supposed sympathy with him, is treated 
petty much like Bishop Baring. To call the Dean's funeral sermons 
intho Abbey “orations for the English Valhalla,” and to distinguish 
between the way to Heaven and tho way to Palestine, is not a 
usual mode of expressing excessive admiration. The author has a 
chapter on “ Pulmurstonian or l^ow Church Bishops,” which is 
criticized by the limn'd in its characteristic style. The popular belief 
that those Bishops were mally appointed by Lord Shaftesbury does 
not quite satisfy the Record. Wo are informed that there was 
a gradual improvement in Prime Ministers, which culminated in 
Lord Palmerston. There had been a tendency in the right direc¬ 
tion, and “ Lord Melbourne also indicated a sense of the import¬ 
ance of good Bishops by avowing that nothing ho much disturbed 
him ” as an episcopal vacancy. Liberals may be glad to learn on 
such high uutliurity that their former leaders have been tho 
Church's l>est friends. Somewhere about I he same time an eccentric 
.Evangelical clergyman remarked that “ the Devil bad had too 
much to do with choosing Bishops”; but from 1855 to 1865 
“ Lord Palmerston acted so as to raise the standard of the Episco¬ 
pate.” Ho had been, says the Record, in early life “a man of 
fashion and of pleasure,” but lie never adopted the “ sceptical 
notions ” of the Whigs of Ilollund House, and the Rector of 
Romsey, Canon Gurus, the lviend of Simeon, has testified to his 
demeanour at church. Tho Record therefore believes that Lord 
Palmerston sincerely desired to exercise hi*: patronage for the 
good of the Church, and the best proof of this desire is to be seen 
in the fact that he availed himselt of the advice of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury. 

This sort of discussion, partly historical, partly theological, and 
largely personal, tills nearly eighteen columns of the Record, and 
we can imagine the bewilderment of the jury when the whole was 
read to them right through. It seems to us that the Record on 
this occasion was thoroughly itself. Mr. Arnold tells us that the 
present Dean of Carlisle annoyed Bishop Monk of Gloucester by 
sneaking of the clergy of Cheltenham as “ my clergy,” and the 
Record defends the speech. 'This, we think, ought to console Mr. 
Arnold for falling uuder tho Record's censure in matters of good 
taste. Bishop Monk’s perception of the propriety of language was 
probably not confined to Greek, and if Deau Close* did use the 
words imputed, we should have thought that even this reviewer 
would have bad some sense of their absurdity. But perhups his 
mind bus been too long imbued with the “ doggrol ” poetry of 
pious and worthy Mr. Payne. 


LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS. 

T ITF. question which is raised by Mr. Macdonald’s Bill with 
^ regard to the liability of employers for injuries negligently 
c&iBed to persons in their employment is not altogether so abstruse 
and difficult, as some of the speakers who took part in the debate 
tried to make out, but thellomoSecretary showed his characteristic 
good sense in proposing that it .should be sent to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. It is evident that the question lias excited much feeling 
among working-men,* especially miners, and that a decision of the 
House of Lords has produced in Scotland something very like a 
reversal of local law. There are always two sides to a controversy 
of this kind, and it is well that each should have a fair hearing, 
and that no ground should bo afforded for saying that proper 
caution and paius have not been taken in adjusting the points of 
difference. Even if on inquiry docs not throw any new light on 
the matter, it will at least ensure that the facts of the case will be 
fairly sifted. It is not enough that a question, of this kind 
should bo so tiled in the way winch justice may requirej but tho 
justice of it must be made manifest, so that both parties may 
understand the grounds of any decision that may be come to. As 
the law stands, an employer is liable for the consequences of any 
act of a servant which injures a person not in his employment, but 
t is not responsible for an injury to one of his own men, if it 
is occ&sioued by the negligence of a fellow-workman. It may 
be, as the Attorney-General suggested, that there U some nsk of 
the liability in the first of these cases amounting to absolute 
.injustice; but the ca^e Lc put does not quite bear out this view. 
It woe that of a greengrocer in a email v/ay of business, whcee 
sa^vtypt happened to drive his master’s cart over, and thus to injure, a 
pom ptt holding a lucrative office, the unfortunate greengrocer being 
' thereupon mulcted in damages whicn would utterly ruin him. It 
. obvious that in such a case the penalty which may fell 01. che 
£ , .i0tpmgrocer is likely to have the effect of making him very Careful 


is neoded is shown by the number of accidents of this kind which 
ore constantly occurring, and which have, in fact, recently called 
forth h strong circular from the police. No doubt, if the accident 
is duo to some casual and unforeseen fault on the part of a servant * 
whose employer has taken every reasonable precaution to ascertain ’ 
liis fitness for his duties, it is very hard on the employer to make 
him pay for it; but, on the other hand, people in the street have a 
right to protection, and if the greengrocer were not made person¬ 
ally responsible for the acts of his servants, he would be probably 
much less particular in selecting them. It can hardly be denied 
that a tradesman who employs drivers who are drunken or incom- 

{ >etent, knowing them to no so, or without taking the trouble to 
00k into their chamctors, very properly suffers if any mischief is 
thereby caused to other people, and that this liability is a great 
security to tho public. 

Next comes the question why this rule should not equally 
opply to injuries done by fellow-servants to each other. It is. 
true, ns Mr. Burt frankly admitted, that there are cases in 
which it would be most unjust that employers should bo liable 
for accidents to their workmen; that is to say, coses in which it 
is the workmen’s own fault that an accident happens, or in which it 
is a part of the natural risk which is inseparable from the business. 

It would be preposterous to punish omployers in this way for 
things with whicn they have nothing to do, and which they can¬ 
not guard against; and in every case tho test should be, whether 
there has been any neglect or insufficiency of precaution on the em¬ 
ployer a part which led to the accident. It is quite clear at least 
that “ common employment ” is not in itself a sufficient answer in 
such a cosh. There is no reason why an employer should * be 
responsible to his own people us much as to the t **' 1 * 'y 

injury which is brought about by his keeping >*• 
lens servants. If an employer uses a dangerously *, 

boiler which blows up, he has no right to plead that it' wn*» ** 

his own servant who was killed and maimed, and that it was part 
of the bargain that he should not he liable for compensation in 
such a case. And what is tho difference bolween a weak boiler 
and a blundering or careless workman who endangers his neigh¬ 
bours’ limbs or lives? An employer in bound to seo that nis 
works, including both tho human and tho inanimate machinery, 
are kept in such a condition as shall give reasonable security to all 
persons concerned, whether in or out of his service; and this, it 
seems to us, is the principle which ought to be insisted on. How 
far this rule should bo held to apply in particular cases must of 
course bo often a difficult question to decide, and must 
turn on tho facts in each case; hut as a general principle it is 
: surely indisputable. It would appear, then, that, whatever else 
' may bo done in this matter, tho confusing and misleading plea of 
. “common employment” ought to bo got rid of; and that the 
responsibility of employers for the safety of their servants, as well 
os of the general public, ought to be distinctly proclaimed. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to allow people to contract 
themselves out of their rights as ordinary citizens. There ore 
some occupations which in the nature of things are notoriously 
dangerous, and the men who engage in them are well aw&re of 
this, and on this account obtain compensation in higher wage* 
than they could expect if the element of danger were wanting. 
►Still there is a limit to the fair risks to be run, and it is well that 
an employer should have it kept before his eyes that, if he does not 
keep down these risks to the lowest practicable point, he must 
bear the consequences. One member who spoke in the debato, and 
who is a large coal-owner, seemed to think he was a very ill-used 
man because he had to pay 100,000/. for an accident in one of hi a 
colliprios which killed a large number of men. ITo said that “ he 
knew it was a fiery mine, and he worked it as such, providing 
live times the ventilation absolutely required.” It is obvious, 
however, from the fact that an explosion occurred, that hia 
estimate of the sufficiency of the ventilation of the colliery 
was too sanguiue: and most people will think it a very good 
thing that speculators who experiment with men’s lives in 
“fiery mines" should be mode to give compensation for their 
miscalculations, as a lesson both to themselves and others. Mr* 
Macdonald made a very unjustifiable assertion when he said that 
all mine explosions were crimes; but it was equally foolish for tho 
Attorney-General to argue that miners, because they get good 
wages and are said to carouse on champagne, had no right to com¬ 
pensation if they are exposed to unnecessary risks. It would be- 
ab&urd to say that in every case of an explosion or other accident 
the employer should be held responsible; but, on the other hand, 
there is an obvious danger in relieving him of responsibility by the 
use of such a plea as “ common employment,” which does not touch, 
the merits of the question in any way. Mr. Forsyth argued that 
every person entering on employment must be understood to occep t 
tho risk of accident through the default of a fellow-servant; but* 
then there is the counter proposition, which must not bo left out 
of account, that the employer is responsible for the capacity of those 
whom he employs and Tor any precautions which may be required 
lor the safety of the workers. And it is difficult to see why this v 
principle should he affected by the fact of the injured person being 
under the same employer as the person who inflicts it Mr. 
Serjeant Simon put as another illustrative case that of a ehcixnlW- 
rnaid who put hti foUow-eeivant into, damp sheets* whwsbr the 
latter caught oulu and fever ensfied, and the emptayer was made 
liable for damages. This, of counfela a fawe 4 Aa case, and it is 
easy to make things appear ridioukms by ,»uqh Every one 
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will admit thetit it impossible to carry a principle of this kind 
into every detail of private life, and that, before an employer dab 
be made liable, negligence or other failure of doty must be traced 
to him. AU we contend fox* is, not that compensation should, as a 
matter of course, be extracted from employers, but only that the 
question should be argued ou its merits, and not barred by an 
empty plea of “ common employment.” Iu such a case as that 
cited by Mr. Dodson—that of a guard killed by the neglect of a 
^platelayer or foreman of the permaneaflway—the connexion ia 
purely nominal j and the Attornuy-Goiumu also admitted ns much 
in regard to placing managers of mines on a level with the working 
miners an fellow-servants. 

The. Home Secretary fully acknowledged that the law, as it 
stands, is wrong, but ho also pointed out that tho proposed Bill, 
though it might set the law right in one way, would throw it off 
its balance on the dther side. The effect of gelling rid of an irrele¬ 
vant and perplexing legal phrase ought uot to bo to plat re em¬ 
ployers in a false posilion r but to ouuble tho quest bins which arise 
to bo fairly tried, and it inay lie hoped that the Government will 
find the moans of doing so. There is ono aspect of the question 
which especially deserves consideration, and that is the probable 
effect of a change in tho law on tho men themselves. Apart from 
the justice which is due to employers, it may bo asked whether 
it "is for tho benefit of tho men that facilities should ho given for 
interminable litigation on all sorts of petty questions, involving 
law exponses ana tending to keep up a feverish irritation between 
employer and employed. Mr. Pease poiuted out that tho effect of 
such a system might in more ways than one bb injurious to tho 
workmen, as, for instance, in making them less cautious and 
careful among themselves, and also in leading to a reduction of 
wages, which are at present higher than they otherwise would 
he because something is added as a kind of insurance for accidents. 
Thcso are points which will require to be dealt with very cau¬ 
tiously, and ihe possibility that, any attempt to deal too hardly 
with employers may react on tho interest of the labouring class 
ought not to he lost sight of. 


THE ART OF DRESSING. 

I T is a pity that in a series of so-called 4( Useful Books ” any 
should bo included which aro clearly useless; and a shilling 
manual now before us on the Art of Dressing (Warno and Co.) 
certainly cornea under this category. The writer, who calls him¬ 
self “ a Lounger at the Clubs/' is possessed with nn unfounded 
notion that ho is bound to be funny; but, if his booh should reach 
a second edition, he will do well to striko out all the jokes, end 
replace them bv a tew additional facts and figures, if he has 
any at command. Tho mischiovous influence of the Special Cor¬ 
respondent’s style of writing appears strongly in this author, 
who, haying nothing to say, says it in as many words as possible. 
He wishes to make a suggestion, by no means abstruse, that, 
before condemning a lot of old clothes, his reader should look them 
over, and pick out any that may possibly he capable of further 
service. “ Separate the sheep from tho goats," he says, intending 
to convey a plain precept in what he thinks a graceful metaphor. 
Ho might have remembered that, in this age of shoddy neither 
sheep nor goats have much to do with human clothing. It might bo 
thought, too, that, his advice os to beatiug, brushing, and scouring 
old clothes supuosos a tenacity of substance which is seldom fouud in 
them. Some or his precepts are certainly economical, hut whether 
they are practicable may bo doubted. Thus he says that a man 
must wear gloves at gamon parlies and other resorts of ladies, but 
if he only frequents clubs he may do without them. Tight-fitting 
gloves look “ elegant," but they afford more satisfaction to the 
wearer than to the outside world. It is satisfactory to be told on 
such high authority that, if wo dislike the trouble or cost of wear¬ 
ing gloves, the happiness of mankind will not be sensibly affected 
by our discarding them. " One can please oneself whether to wear 
them or not,” even in Piccadilly. Tho author disapproves of 
cleaning gloves, but tho process would seem to be more hopeful 
than beating old clothes, rubbing them with spirit of turpentine 
and benzoline, and expecting that after being hung up in the air 
for a week they will lose their smell. He advises that one umbrella 
should be kept for fine days and another for wet days, and ho thinks 
that gaiters, although sometimes worn “ in high quarters," cannot 
be relied on to give ail air of fashion; and here ho is probably cor¬ 
rect, because at ono time the notion rather prevailed of connecting 
gaiters with respoctability aud responsibility. For a.tie he.recom- 
nionds plain .black silk, aud in summer “a chaste effort" may 
bo produced by wearing a French crape baudkerchief passed 
through an ebony ring. The practice of describing articles of 
kdie?dress as u very chaste 9 ' has, we believe, been abandoned, as 
liable to injurious misconstruction, but the epithet is perhaps un¬ 
objectionable as regards gentlemen. But we should adopt with 
less confidence his commendation of “a made-up sailor's knot" as 
substitute for a necktie. AU " make-ups ” betray themselves at 
a glance, and whether or not ease be desirable, the affectation of it 
is certainly unpleasant. As regards pockethandkerchieft, after 
them 41 nasal attendants? he has little to say except thai 
cheap ones are good enough to lose in washing. As to white hats 
A Kong cooler titan black hats, he tells us that "this is afofec$ on 
w thewewfcrV nart/’iithoiigh he, bad started a few nag* beck that 

"dtok-oolouted clothes are warmest in voirmer " and bed given 
tbs femfltar exphu^ation of tin* i#wky wsfetoowz; foot. 


Tho comparison between preeent and former : ..... . 

which this manual suggests is, on the whoIe, fovdunM»I$ £ tpe 
common sense of the men of our time, although it ranribeaQ^Vod 
that the women still sacrifice health, comfort, beauty, 
decency, at the bidding of that capricious and. unseen diwnjtty 
which regulates their appearance. The American Indies who 4 
now clamouring for liberty might, at least emancipate themselw*? 
and others from the tyranny of JHahlon. They have been, 
holding indignation meetings to complain of the inferior 
place awarded to them at the opening of the PhilmWr ■ 
phift Exhibition, and they also object to the gigantic figure 
which is about to be erected by French subscription at the 
entrance to New York llaTbour. A female figure, they toy, j 
has been chosen to symbolize freedom, wheu the female sex w 
staves. Perhaps the propriety of the model might be c enhanced by 1 
placing on tho figure’s head a Parisian bonnet to indicate fffUt 
women, under whatever country or form of government, obey tho. 
same universal laws of dress. It would be true, although not 
complimentary, to apply to men and women as regards dress tho 
distinction between progressive and stationary societies. Men 
have made a clear advance, and they are not likely to recede 
from their preference for comfort aud utility over show. But 
there is no fashion of bygone times which women would not 
resume if only it be credibly reported that “ they r ate wearing it. 
We doubt whether even “ *H. it. II.” could persuade members of 
Parliament nowadays to wear trousers made with straps of the 
same material to go under the feet, as Sir Robert Peel may be 
seen wearing in some of EL B.'b sketches. Such trousers Could 
only he put on alter pulling on one’s boots, and they must have been 
not very nice on dry days, and detestable on wet days. The 
fashion of wearing moveable straps, or even chains, for the same 
purpose was probably founded on the notion that no gentleman oyer 
walked *, and we have even hoard that a nobleman who led fashion 
in his day had his trousers wado to look well as he sat in. hii 
phaeton, and was seriously incommoded when an accident com¬ 
pelled him to dismount in the Park. With us military fashion* 
have usually been au exaggeration of the follies of civil life, and it 
is remarkable bow the notion that soldiers were to be looked at 
rather than to march or fight gained influence during the reign of 
stocks, straps, stays, and lemon-tinted under-waistcoats. The 
trousers were, as this writer says, strapped closely down and 
tightly hauled up, *' to tho total preclusion of all sodentary occupa¬ 
tion.'’ But it was perhaps a compensation that iu those day* 
gentlemen were not supposed either by their tailors or anybody 
else to be generally devoted to the desk, and they did not univer¬ 
sally write books as they do now. As regards the stock of those 
days, it woe nothing when you were usod to it, and an elderly 
gentleman of the period would have been uneasy if he had not felt 
j a stilt* collar sawing him under the ears. A pair of “ Wellington " 

1 boots required, not “ pulleys,” but hooks, to pull them on and a 
bootjack to pull them off j but it is a mistake to suppose that they 
were not useful as well as ornamental. In a new and rough 
country at this moment thore is nothing like them, and we 
forget, in quizzing the fashion of fifty years ago, that at that time 
there wove not railways everywhere. The coat of many capes, 
which Lord Albemarlo describes as one of tho fashions of his 
youth, was a comfort, and almost a necessity, on a stage¬ 
coach journey in winter. The laced cravat called by the French 
a “ Steinkirk ” was an easy as well as graceful fashion, and it pre¬ 
vailed,as Lord Albemarle also tells us, until high stocks and stick-up 
collars superseded it. This change of fashion is well shown in the 
portraits of the Dukes of Gloucester and York, successive Colonels 
of the Grenadier Guards, engraved in General Hamilton's History 
of that corps. The coat cut away to allow the waistcoat to dhow 
below it when buttoned was another fashion of the Duke of York's 
time, which was absurd in civil, and mischievous in military, life; 
It may almost be said that for more than fifty years aftoy-t 75 <kkU 
changes in dress were for the worse. .* * « 

We must confess that our courage would be hardly equate 
adopting some of the suggestions of this manual. We are advisw , t 
to get one pair of trousers made by a first-rate tailor to our eatufr; 
satisfaction, and, when they aro nearly worn out, to uso them as a 
pattern from which our own cloth may bo made into other trousers 
by an inferior artist. The author confesses to some difficulty in 
finding oven in a bock street a tailor who will condescend to be 
a more copyist. But even if we could trust tho tailor, 
could we trust ourselves P for we also have our part to do 
in producing tho beautiful and economical result of three 
pairs of now trousers for 66s. < “ The stuff bought must now be 
soaked in a bucket of water in which is put a handful of salt, 
which will effectually prevent the colours running.” Yon must 
see this done yourself, and then the cloth must be hung up to dry 
thoroughly, and afterwards sent to the tailor to ho cut, made up, 
and hot-pressed. We cannot help thinking that the fortunate 
possessor of stuff of well-selected patterns sufficient for three pirtre 
of trousers would act wisely in letting well alone. The salt-anid- 
wator method of treatment might answer, and it might not,ju*t 
as cutting up an old man and boiling him to rertoro his youth 
would certainly hill him, and might possibly foil to bring him 
back io life. The process of finishing doth is probably potter 
performed by the mauufeeturer than it would be by toe combined 
skill of the purchaser and his jobbing tailor; end, on toe Whole, 
w* should prefer not to u insure our materials against shrink¬ 
ing’* by tarn ha-sardoua experiment.It resembles gather too 
closely the author a treatment of old doth* < with "bento- 
l ; ne imd turps,” rad toeo aUo#ing a Weekto ritpse"before 
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they lose their smell,” which perhaps they might retain. 
To keep trousers in shape, he says, you should damp them with a 
spongo, fold them in hrown paper, and put them under a weight. 
‘‘How do soldiers, with their limited stock of trousers, manage to 
turn out so well P ” The author’s answer to this Question is per¬ 
haps less satis&ctoTy than he thinks. “ They damp their overalls, 
roll them up, and place them under their bed or pillow.” Hero 

r ’n is a process which we should like to see tried by somebody 
before adopting it onrsolves. The management of soldiers’ 
uniforms is one of the most occult branches of military science. As 
long as white trousers wore worn by the Guards it was possible to 
maintain unlimited faith in pipeclay, but what answers to pipeclay 
in the treatment of dark trousers P Then, again, the process by 
which a pair of leather breeches is restored to something like 
ite pristino splendour after a hard dav’s duty in drenching rain 
is intelligible, particularly when the soldier has ampin time to per¬ 
form that part of his duty properly. Any shoeblack or kitchen- 
maid could clean a cuirass, but the scarlet or bluo coat under it 
presents a more serious problem, and this author does not help to¬ 
wards its solution. As regards clothes generally his advice is to 
fold them up the momout you take them oif, because “ while 
“ the doth has the warmth of the body in it, it is more plastic and 
impressionable than wheu cold.” We should have thought that 
clothes “ having tho warmth of the body in them ” had better be 
Allowed, for tho sake of health aud comfort, to lose it by bauging 
in the air ; but we live and learn. 

We may almost say that tho only practical suggestion contained 
in this book is to pay ready money for our clothes, nnd it did not 
need a manual to toU us that. Such a book might havo been made 
useful, which this is not; or it might have lwwn a clover and not too 
obtrusive puff of some particular hulor, which this is not. But wo fully 
believe that it was written by a “ lounger ” at Clubs or elsewhere. 
When a man calls himself a “lounger at tho Clubs” it seems to 
imply that he has, like the London Correspondent of a country 
newspaper, access to every Club and every social circle in London. 
This author quotes the saying that Kve sinned that she might 
dress, and we may remark that not the least of the blessings of 
Paradise was that Adam did not need a manual on “ tho Art of 
Dressing with Economy.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

IV. 

I T is a distinctive merit of modem art that it deals closely 
and faithfully with human life and the outward aspects of 
nature. Moreover, in the Northern nations of Europe—-Gmit 
Britain, Scandinavia, Denmark, and North Germany, terming a 
geographical and in some degree also an ethnological group—man 
is thrown by an uncongenial climate and an almost hostile nature 
back upon himself; he is forced into moods of melancholy 
which by reaction break out fitfully and even tumultuously into 
merriment; tho battle of life, too, may become so hard that 
endurance takes tho place of enjoyment. These severe conditions 
mould the art of northern Europe, and wo accordingly tind in 
English pictures a seriousness and earnestness which nevertheless, 
as in the dramas of Sbakspcarc, find relief in the plsy of humour 
-and the Hash of wit. The Academy, which, notwithstanding its 
shortcomings, reflects pretty faithfully the outer world, often a 
“ chaos of mingled purposes and casualties,” would appear in somo 
-degree to illustrate Dr. Johnson's famous “ Preface,” wherein he 
insists that 

fihakspeare’s plays are not In the rigorous and critical sense either 
tragedies or comedies, but compositions of a distinct kind, exhibiting the 
real state of a sublunary nature which partaken of good and evil, joy am) 
sorrow, mingled with endless variety of proportion and innumumble mode* 
of combination, and expressing the course of (he world,-in which tho loss of 
tiiS oue is the gain of the other ; in which, at tho same time, the reveller is 

(hastening to his wine mwl the mourner is burying hl§ friend. Upon 

the whole, all pleasure consists in vuricty. 

English artists are often at their best when tkoy take inspiration 
from English or French authors ; they do not succeed so well with 
Italian classics, and they but seldom hold converse with German 
literature. Certainly Ml. Frith makes a step in the right direction 
when ho posses from a riiilway station or a gambling tublo to the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ” (250J and Moli&roq “ 1 /Amour Medecin ” 
(132). The manner is sufficiently sruar^iuid yet it does not, as is too 
4ften the case, degenerate into fleshiness, Mr. Marcus Stone has some¬ 
what in common with Mr. Frith, and occasionally he seems on the 
point of surpassing himsolL and yet ho never quite succeeds. “ An 
Appeal for Mercy, 1703 ” (1326; scarcely rises above the genre of 
history; a serio-comic composition, “ J(ejected” (42), has more 
colour and better surface texture. One fault of tho men of this 
class is that the pigments lie on the canvas thin and smooth, so 
that, instead of depth and richness, they have a poverty-stricken 
aspect; this defect always stood in the way of Mr. Frank Stono, 
the father, The son, Mr,- Marcus Stone, is felicitous in narrative; 
his situations apeak out dfematSbatly, his incidents sparkle with 
.point. Here, in the “ Rejected,” a graceful girl, in coquettish h .1 
and with tearful eyes, makes au exit by aid of a curtain; a painful 
interview has ended in the defeat of an elderly but well-preserved 
-country squire> who, though attained far high blark boots and t 
“H coat, seems ready to sink utterly, either from'wotonded love or 
-wide. Hr. Mercus Btono thus wins Id* way towards on 
_ j & the Acadinjy. Another possible candidate may 
fc Fott, who has long done good work, and assuredly he how 


adds to his position by an extremely clever mriwrilHxweotved 
scene, “His Highness in Disgrace” (936). The Utile fellow 
writhes in his chair undor the chastisement of a heennsyod cardinaL 
who would appear to be the caretaker of hjs email censcionoe and 
the keeper of his large conceit. The execution and colour are wnstby 
of the conception. Also to bo commended is a well-painted pic¬ 
ture, “ For the King and the Cause ” (1333), by Mr. Luass* Our 
uniats find themselves socially at home iu compositions where, in, 
accordance with the beroro quoted passage from Johnson, tragedy \ 
forebodes a shadow and qomedy thrust# a sting. 

‘ The little colony of clover painters kpowu an “ tho St. John's 
Wood school ” does not confer distinguished honour on the Aca¬ 
demy. Mr. Calderon lias failed of late to nerve himself to arduous 
effort; a priest bowing to pretty girls on a flight of steps (1346) 
may bo said to be making fun on canvns—a habit much now in 
vogue. Mr. iLcaiues also plays oil* a good joke in “ The Last Bit 
of ttwiudnl” (233). Two sedan-chairs meet—let us suppose, iu 
the streets of Bath—and two flunkies raise tho rods in order that 
a lady of a certain age aud an old gentleman, evidently an invete¬ 
rate gossip-monger, may exchange a lew words about the last new 
scandal. We are sometimes surprised that so tew of our 
painters follow, even at a distance, in tile stops of Hogarth. Mr. 
Wynticld, with congenial immeonco, depicts (101) “ The New 
Curate ” sharing in an afternoon ton 5 the daughters look upon him 
sweetly, but the mother seats herself us a full stop between them. 
The artist, mindful of tho delicacy of the occasion, has fitly kept 
down his colours, and an oversmooth brush shows his sym¬ 
pathy with the situation. Mr. Storey does liul 4 to sustain his 
recent olectiun ua Associate by “ The Dancing Lesson ” (121). Mr. 
Leslie must indeed have been rather hard up tor a t-hemo and a 
title when lie indited “My Duty towards my Neighbour ” (169). 

It might lend to more deliberate results if our artists would fall 
into tho practice of jotting specific subjects in u book kept for the 
purpose. The mind, thus buckled, down, would 1 con¬ 
sistency almost unconsciously, and tho t hemes, if v- A ’qwed 
a cant phrase, might assunio ft more cryfifc* 11 ' y- 

books of topics are kept by authors, and Ju. lo 

wrb accustomed to jot down on the Bpur of tho moment y 
thoughts tiiul passing incidents ready for use. But it cannot nL 
nil events be laid to the charge of Mr. Marks that he did not mature 
“ Tho Apothccaiy ” (156). lie has not only matured his concep¬ 
tion, but has repeated himself; the skeletons und bottles cornu 
us old acquaintances. The labour thrown into these realistic 
- details is almost unexampled since the time of the Dutchmen. 
Yet perhaps the painter might afford us ft littlo more variety, say, 
perhaps in the direction of “ Tho Temptations of St. Anthony.” 
Mr. Marks and Toniers have much in common. We have already 
found occasion to commend “Following the Plough” (301), by 
Mr. Hodgson, also one of tho St. John’s Wood brotherhood. 

Italy once again favours tho painter’s art. Mr. Henry Wallis, 
in a well-conceived composition, “ Outside a Prison in Southern 
Italy ” {322), becomes poetic. A pretty child, violin in hand, is 
mado to charm prisoners peering from behind an iron grating. 
Mr. James is also to bo commended for intention in a picture 
of students in the Aimed “ Gardens of tho Medici ” 133). Like¬ 
wise clever in the delineation of local character, unci impressive 
from its religious devotion, is “ Worship in the North of Italy— 
Ondoro ” (73), by Mr. Benson. Not less devout, though removed 
far nway in geographic latitude, is Mr. Ulanscn’s picturesque group 
kneeling on the bare earth at “ High Mass in a lishing village on 
the Zuyder Zeo ” (141). The artist falls into Fr&ro-like moods of 
sentiment and simplicity, and a congregation of people kneeling 
in one accord under the sway of a common faith can scarcely 
fail to be impressive, especially when painted with this earnest¬ 
ness. 

Eastern climates and costumes do not glow in the present 
Exhibition with their accustomed character and colour, “A 
Cairo Bazaar” (222), by Mr. Lewis, is wholly incoherent. Wo 
owe so much to this artist that our regret is all the greater 
when ho becomes garrulous. Mr. Goodoll is almost more than 
Eastern, llis progressive endeavours after perfection culminate in 
“ Sheep-Washing near the Pyramids” (505); but tho flood of 
light and the romance of colour are not much in keeping with 
“shoep-washing”; and the forms are throughout feebly pro- 
nouuced. We congratulate Mr. Frank Dillon on his “ Courtyard 
in Cairo.” This faithful study from the spot, crowded out last 
year, now justly obtains a place on the line. 

Naturalism and realism, though certainly noton the increase, at * 
least in their lower phases, still abound m divers varieties. Mr. 
Thomas Feed is sure to fall into moods of rutftic melancholy in “ She 
never told hor Love ” (219). More rudely realistic are Mr. Nicol 
in “ A Storm at Sea ” (152 ) and Mr. Small in M The Wreck "(13); 
the latter deserved a better place than at the ceiling. Mr. tildes 
scarcely escapes coarseness in “ The Widower” (476;. Tho subject 
here forced up into one of the principal pictures of the year Is over¬ 
done. To accumulate all imaginable circumstances of grief, to 
load on a widower dirty clothes, to surround him with desolate 
motherless children, to pitch the whole printing in direst tofceaand 
colours, is an art within the teach Of most penny-a-linenh either 
on paper or on canvas. “ The little more and the'Utile Mfer” need 
to lie a golden rule, and in this case we desire & Utile tan of 
claptrap, and a little more of art, Mr .Elides has sw&Medty so 
much talent, and is 10 near to a distfamtd&ed iwwjjfl 

do writ to become the wewit ‘of‘etfufii'Mk 
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mud his picture.. B«?e is * farmyard, with Utile children o£ the 
nge of live years and upwards, lured to a gang^mester to da eight 
or nine, house 1 agricultural work in the Few. They walk to tSeir 
labour, u soiiMttuuee eight miles n day, 1 ’ “ and daring the last horn* 
they are at work they will oak,” said an old gong-master, a forty 
times what o’clock it is,” The artist throws himself into the scene 
with pathos \ the composition is rather distracted and scattered, 
the local colour and the texture mm also a little obtrusive, hut 
all this la to be ascribed to the ^Dserisu of the school 
of Messrs. Walker, l'inwell, and North. To a cognate style also 
belongs “ Death's Door’ 1 (412), by Mr. Herkomor. The spectator, 
supposed to be on an elevated plateau, looks upon a company of 
“ peasants of the Bavarian Alps m prayer, a wailing the arrival of 
the priest who is to administer the last rites of the Church to a 
member of the family.’ 1 The colour has the disadvantage of being 
over crude and red, but the general conception U carried out with 
singleness of motive; the peasants ore weather-beaten, and they 
meet in the presence of death iu the silence of the upper moun¬ 
tains. 

As usual, a few miscellanies which defy classification Iuivo to 
be thrown in promiscuously. It would appear that small cabinet 
canvases, after the manner of the. old Dutch panels, are on the 
decrease. The only names that we have to mention uxo Mr. 
Thomas Webster (193) uud Mr. J. Clark (56). Mr. Horsley 
(209), Mr. G. Smith (917), Mr. John Faod (867), And Mr. 
C. Oalthrop (870) lire iu accordance with their accepted ante¬ 
cedents, Mr. Jerry lWrett, who passes incontinently from 
grave to gay, appears to advantage iu the latter tuuud, “ Where 
the lice Sucks ” (65). Mr. F. W. YV. Tupharn is again uvor- 
flashy in “A Bridal Welcome—Florence, 15O5 ” (879); while 
Mr. Hull, of whom much was hoped, ut lust degenerates to 
umwkibhnesB in “ Her Firstborn " (286). Mr. Ti^sot also, who 
began with sunny prospects, ends in “The Thames” (113), with 
umbrellas and steam funnels belching out smoke. The picture is 
washed out, yet dirty in colour, aiui, as to the choice of subject, 
it will be felt by most people that what happens to bo disagreeable 
in nature needs no repetition iu art.. Mr. Fahey, iu a monologue, 
“Ho Never Came ” (388), cannot lie quite dismissed with faint 
praise. Somewhat after the maimer of Mr. Leslie when most 
sentimental, here is a solitary love-lorn maiden casting tearful eyes 
over a waste of stagnant waters, while her lover is nowhere to 
bo found witliiu tho four corners of the canvas. The tranquil 
lines, the subdued lights, and the monotone of colours secure tho 
unity which gives expression. 

Lady artists, we are happy to say, distinguish themselves, 
perhaps because only a select few obtain entrance. The two sisters, 
the Misses Mutrie, retain, m they deserve, their prescriptive posi¬ 
tion on tho line for their truthful and tasteful flower pictures 
—a sphere of art specially congenial to the female mind. Mis. 
Staples, mfc Fdwaids, kuowu also by her book illustrations, is 
scarcely at her best in almsgiving on a suuwy night (1340J. One of 
the recipients is so duintily dressed that he might be mistaken for 
a dandy young gentleman. This forced-up and false kind of senti¬ 
ment has long been a Altai infirmity among female artists. They 
are prone to be lachrymose, as if iu tho act of painting they were 
shedding tears over the sentimentalities of Mrs. Hemons’s “ Songs 
of the Affections.” What they should aim at is a strength not 
less limn masculine, with a sensitiveness and refinement wholly 
feminine. It has often been said that genius in man in certain 
moods becomes womanly; antique art and Renaissance works in 
Italy, especially under Kivflaelle, owe much to the divinely or¬ 
dained allegiance between the two sexes j and if in our day women 
will work as thoroughly as men, there is a possible Renaissance 
in painting, and even in sculpture, analogous to, though different 
from, the new birth duo to womanhood in poetry and in prose 
romance. To some small degree these conditions are foreshadowed 
in a picture deservedly on the line; “ They Homeward Wend 
their weary Way * (551), by Miss Havers. The sentiment is 
here sustained by sound technique. Also good, after its kind, is 
“Alsace ” (149), by Mrs. JopJing. We must regret the absence 
of Miss Thompson. " Balaclava,” the best picture she has painted, 
foiled, it is said, to be finished in time for tho Academy. Another 
statement is that dealers in tho copyright made it a condition that 
the work should be exhibited only where subscriptions could bo 
received for the engraving. The absence of this masterpiece is 
to. bo deplored, chiefly in tho interest of the artist herself. Misa 
Thompson made her reputation within the Royal Academy, and 
she owes much, we will not say quite everything, to tho applause 
which has in consequence been generously and universally accorded. 
Wo have usually observed that when an artist passes from the 
Academy into tho hands of dealer's, the birthright of genius 
becomes bartered away. 


THE OPERAS. 

fpBE company at Covent Garden has been strengthened by the 
X return of. Mmcu Patti, and that at Drury Labe by the first 
appearance at that house oi M. Faure. One could wish that Mate. 

marvellous flexibility and certainty of execution were heard 
in pacts less woB kuown than those which aha has. been,ringing. 
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not appear in them Again, MUe. ZonS Tbalbergkn® 
ohotta in Martn; her singing possesses its old charg e 
and has improved since last year, but it would uadbtt 


Covent Garden, instead of turning the stage, s 4 is too 
done now, into a practising ground. Qhe might thus ah)0 
gained some notion of the art of acting, which for such I 
Lady Enricbetta is especially dosir4blo., Tho sinning 
loses half its meaning when Lady Eurichetta is a; lifebita Ugttfe,, 
and tho following scone between her and Lionello, which e&mflfhf 
enough introduces the air “ Qu| sola voigin rosa,” damahds earn 
attempt, at least at representing varying emotions on the port of 
Eurichetta. Signor Gmziani, who sang ITUmkotto, appeared 
the early part of the opera to have lost, not only hia voice, but alt 
control over his intonation j for this ho made up %y his spirited 
and admirably finished singing of the beer gong m tho thirdact* 
Signet Marini's performance of Lionello was steady, and his singing 
in tho interview with Marta in the second act was charged with, 
true pasaiou; but the delivery of “ M’ appari lutt* amor 9 was Jhr 
from satisfactory. Tho linger announced his intention of dying 
with a robustness which removed all upprehciisioa for his weU- 
being. 

Among the performances that MUe. Titivns has given since 
her return from her visit to America, which scorns, if anything, ta 
have unproved her splendid voice, perhaps tliat of Norma is ran 
most striking, inasmuch as the singer has here to prodnpa a tragic 
effect, with music which bas but little dramatic quality. MUe. 
Titious has a singular power of indicating, so to spook, * the stiff- 
rounding atmosphere of every port which she undertakes. The 
grandeur and dignity with which she find appears on the stages* 
Norma seem to have in them a different quality iioip those dts- 
ployed in Luxrma lioryia ; they carry tho imagination back to the 
savage majesty of the Sacred Forest. The music following Nonptis 
entrance was grandly sung, and Mile. Titiens’s noting during the 
prelude to “ Casta Diva,” when she looked upwards in a kind of 
ecstasy, aud, gradually folding her hands together, assumed a look 
uf deep pruyorfulucss, had in it a commanding and awful eflbct. 
The fueling and execution of “ Casta Diva ” were admirable, m WA& 
tho case also with “ Deh eon te * in the second act, whore the 
| struggle in Norma's soul when she is advancing to kill the children 
was rendered with a wonderful depth of emotion. tiigaox Fkucd&i 
sang well us Pollioue, though there was a tendency, especially in 
the first air, to force his Voice. This air is, by the oy, a most* 
ludicrous instance of that incongruity of words and music m Italian 
opera which sot Ilerr Wagners soul aflame. It describe® a bad 
dream, and is introduced by the words “ In rommentarlo in tremo/' 
repeated four times in an ascending passage. Mile. Bauermeiitar’ft 
performance as Adalgisu was, like all her peribrniances, highly 
creditable; the singing indeed was excellent, but the acting would 
have been better if the singer had not, whenever it was possible, 
turned her back to the person she whs addressing. It J® difficult 
to speak as to the merit of the chorus on account of' tho over¬ 
powering din of the orchestra, which lias, if anything, increased iu 
loudness since lost year. 

M. Faure's first appearance at Drury Lane was the occasion of a 
combination, not too common, of three great, singers and players— 
M. Fauro, Mine. Trebelii, and Mm*. Nilsson. Each of these 
singers, besides vocal excellence, possesses the faculty, expressed by 
thorn in various wavs, which, a® we have said, belongs also to Mile. 
Titians, of giving a distinct personality to every assumption of 
character. Mine.. Trebelii give® to Siebri in Fmm the bum* 
boyish grace and petulance that she does to Urbano in the. Jgugrue- 
notsi but the two personages are made different by the study 
which mimics nature. Siebel is invested with the tendereoM of ® 
boyisli love which avoids weak sentimentality - and this is relieved 
by touches of the gaiety natural to Siebel’s age. Mm 4 * TVebeHTa 
byplay, which is always careful without being obtrusive, bring* 
this quality out with special shill while fe, leaning oht 
Valentine® arm, listens to Mephistopheles singing the M Dio dtdF 
Or.” The mixture of petulance and horror at MephistopheWa inter¬ 


ference in the following part of the market scone, and the expression 
of the despair and hope that beloug to early years in the garden scone, 
when the flowers, drooping first at Biebels touch, regain their 
natural bloom under the spell of holy water, are alike admirable* 
Mme. Trebelli’s acting in the scene with Marguerite after she ha® 
been mocked by her companions at the well conveys the very 
essence of unselfish devotion, and her singing at this point of 
“ Quando a te Acta” is ns perfect in feeling and stylo ns anything 
can be. Mme. Nilsson’s Marguerite, of which wo gave lost yeas 
a detailed description, seems to havo gained yet more in force and 
delicacy. The piano delivery of the repeated laughing expression 


delicacy. The piano delivery of the repeated laughing expression 
in the jewel song appears particularly to be given with even more 
art ana insight than before. In this one passage Mina. N ilsson, 
by her acting and her singing, which, with all ft® skill, seem® 'm 
I natural as the song of a thrush, gives the whole meaning of; 
Marguerite’s character. M, Faure's Mephietoplieles certainly doe® 
not lose by being transferred to a narrower stage than font 
of Oovent Garden. The part is filled with an annexing 
power of mockery assumed itst i&une&k f urbosS, • wffieb at 
moments, and through the whole of tho Cathedral hearto*. 

{pMce to a native and'diaboUcftl majesty. The anungaifient ofthi* 
scene is in one point better at Drury Ldne than at mntfeer house, 
j Oovent Qlmn Mephiatqpheles d^appeareolmoit w I# utters 
’ e»*M* Mjttyy of I&mpyfepj ;.t Dti^I^MiiwviiritoiidfMew, 
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ordered by Mme. Nilsson and M. Faure, the situation is ov«S 
power, ng, and is made instinct with the tragic power of Goethe’s 
tlvM Signor del Puente's singing of Valentine was correct and 
dramatic, but a little rough, and the violence of his death throes 
w> excessive. The. choruses were, on the whole, good; and Sir 
Mich.J Costa's conducting was of course admirable, but for the 
inatter to which we have more tlmu once taken exception. The 
noise of the 41 Soldiers’ Chorus ” was stunning, and gave vulgarity 
to the most cwmnonplaco piece of music in the opera. A fashion, 
which we could wish to see followed, of combating tho senseless 
habit of encore* seems to have arisen at Drury Lane, and, 
on the occasion of M. Fan re’s first appearance, was only once 
broken through, when ho was compelled to yield to tho 
demand for ^ repetition of the serenade Signor Stugnn was 
less successful as Faust, in which part ho constantly forced 
his voice and made too violent transitions from a soft to a 
loud tone, than as Roberto in Robert o il lJuuolo , not the least 
melodious, nor, in spite of its umivulluiisly incoherent plot, tho 
least dramatic, of Meyerbeer's operas. His urcss was heller chosen 
in this than in Faust, and ho displayed a force both iii acting and 
singing which he missed in Gounod s opera. Ho gave the air in 
tho gambling scene with great spirit and with skilful modula¬ 
tion; and he got through the trying temptation scone, where 
Roberto has first to refuso and then to succumb to the wiles of a 
dancer in dumb show, with considerable success. In this opera 
Mme. Nilsson, who sang with admirable power and correctness, 
gave a representation of a peasant girl entirely different from that 
which she gives in Marguerite; the rusticity of Alice was marked 
with a must delicate touch, and preserved even through the ex¬ 
citement of the scene where she suspects and opposes Bor Ira mo. 
This character was performed by Herr Behrens, whoso dorp and 
resonant voice is well suited to Bortraino's dark deeds. The 
singer's intonation was more correct than it sometimes has been, and 
his largo presence gave a good notion of Bertramo until he w.:s 
called upon to express emotion, wheu his efforts at anting were 
painfully praiseworthy. Mile, von Elsnor, who appeared as 
Isabella, displayed considerable dexterity of execution, nut unfor¬ 
tunately this was not always employed upon the true notes. The 
dancing of Mile. Katti I^anner (Elena) nod agility and grace, a 
combination which is not too frequent, and, more than this, it had 
the full meaning of the scone. The unaccompanied chorus of men 
in the second act was well given, but some of the others were 
hopelessly out, and for this there is less excuse at Drury Lane 
than at Covent Garden, where tho chorus is harder worked. 

If the noise of the orchestra were modified and the chorus were 
more certain at Drury tane, there would be little fault to find; 
and as things are, if the soason there goes on as it has begun, it 
may well fulfil its promise of being brilliant. It seems a pity that, 
with M. Faun for Pietro and Mme. Nilsson for Cattarina, Mr. 
Mapleson should not mount L'fituilc da Nord; but porluvps wo 
may hope for this, as for other things, when the new opera house 
is opened. 


REVIEWS. 

CEYLON.* 

B EFORE Indian railways had transferred from Calcutta to 
Bombay a considerable part of the passenger traffic of what 
is called the “ Overland Route,” Ceylon used to be a resting-place 
for two sets of travellers, by whom it was regarded with veiy 
different feelings. Tho outward-bound merchant or civilian, who 
had almost welcomed the aridity of Aden after the heat and glare 
of the Red Sea, and who inmid-ocoan had caught a glimpse of the 
not very attractive coast of Socotra, gazed with rapture on the 
splendid vegetation fringed with white surf, that met his eyes as 
he was piloted by a boatman in an outrigger-canoe into the 
harbour of Galle. It was a doubt whether India could offer any 
picture so inviting as the dense groves of cocoa-nut trees, the lines 
of hills clothed with perennial verdure, and the salient features of 
Adam's Peak or the Haycock in tho background. To the Anglo- 
Indian, homeward bound after ten or fifteen years’ residence in 
Madras or Bengal, the cinnamon island appeared simply odious. 
The sea breezes could not atone for the even monotony of the 
temperature. The numerous comforts and appliances* of India 
were wanting. The houses were ill constructed, with small 
verandahs, and the rooms wanted punkahs. Beef was unknown; 
fowls dear; mutton stringy and tasteless, and unlike tho “para- 
fed Pitna sheep.” Add to this that tho openings for administrative 
talent and commercial energy were few. Coffee had been ruinous 
and unremunerative, and official salaries were fixed at an 
. absurdly inadequate scale. What could possibly be the delights 
v of a colony where there were no hill-forts to storm and no tine 
■provinces to annex, and the revenue was not equal to that of 
a couple of good-sized Bengal Oommissioncrships F Yet the ap¬ 
pearance of the work now before us by au unknown author 
was not necessary to prove the oxistenco of many features which 
afford a lino field for the talents of the scholar, the adminis- 
. trator, the sportsman, the naturalist, and the merchant. Ceylon 
it the Taprobane of Ptolemy, the Buighala Dwipa of Hindu 

• jpkdw* t a GenortU Rucrlpd/on of the JdonJ, IlwtoHcal JPhusical. 
StaUstioal. By Ml Officer, late of the Ceylon Bite, a v>ls, London: 
Chapman & HalL 1876, 


literature, the tanka of modern Hindus, the Sereudib qjf the 
Arabian Nights. The introduction of a purer Mlk by the 
Buddhists who were forced to fiee from India has' formed the 
subject of much scientific inquiry. The degree of intercourse which 
the Singhalese had with Roman galleys, Arabian ghmrrabt, and 
Chinese junks is discussed by authorities summed up in several 
chapters in tho volume before us. There are long strings of 
Kami) an kings, and th<*e are histories which tell how the 
Portuguese acquired 1 he ^sovereignty of tho island, and had to 
succumb to tho Dutch, while tho latter, in their turn, were com¬ 
pelled to yield to the British. Within thojast sixty years Ooylon 
has been* tho steuo of two insurrections. It has an increasing 
revenue, considerable natural ad vantages, and one splendid harbour; 
and tlnmgh no longer a rest-house for nearly every passenger con¬ 
nected with two out of three Presidencies of India, it commands 
attention as lying directly in the track of steamevs bound to 
Australian or Chinese waters, and it can be reached in less time 
than Jamaica, Trinidad, or any other of our dependencies in tho 
West indies. 

The island is comprised within less than four degrees of latitude 
and about two degrees of longitude. It is not quito 300 miles 
in length, and nowhere 150 in breadth. The greutor part of it 
1 may bo described us a series of undulating plains, unlike 
tho wide fiats of Bchav or llindostan. Here and there are 
spurs or offshoots from the ranges of mountains which cover the 
remaining portion, and which, in the southern provinces, attain 
to uu altitude of 6,000 to 8,ouo feet. The exuberant vegeta¬ 
tion is at first suggestive of tho fertility of Lower Bengal. But 
somehow the geology of the country ia not favourable to cereals, 
nor, except in places, tv) tho cultivation of coffee. On the eastern 
coast there is a scries of lagoons or Hilt-inarshcs. In parts of the 
island are tracts for which the European win find no better 
names than the native terms Pate nan and Tala tom. The former 
are open spaces on the sides of hills or on the bottoms of 
valleys, varying from a low yards to several thousand acres in ex¬ 
tent, and covered with a natural lemon-grass of 0001130 texture and 
overpowering smell. Talnwas occur on the eastern side of the 
island and in the tract watered by tho Mahavilli-Gonga and other 
streams. They are picturesque glades, studded with fine timber, 
like a chase in England, and frequented by herds of wild deer. We 
have all heard of the variety of precious stones which the island con¬ 
ceals, and it has small amounts of gold and iron, but there is 
nothing to lead us to expect largo returns from mines or metals, 
unless it may bo from a peculiar land of iron ore. Only one river 
in Ceylon has a course of more than a hundred miles, though 
several pass tho half hundred. Tho fault of the climate is, perhaps, 
its uniformity and tho want of that dry and exhilarating 
cold weather which enables Anglo-Indians to live in 
hope through the damp of ono province and the hut winds of 
another. Cyclones or hurricanes are rare. There are of course 
great atmospheric changes and violent storms of thunder and 
Lightning, and a wind called tho “along shore” wind come9 
down unpleasantly from India, divested of every particle of its 
original coolness, and warms up March and the latter end of April 
into the decent semblance of a hot scivsou. But what with sea 
breezes and a rainfall of less than a hundred inches in the year, 
the thermometer iu the plains appears to have a range of six or 
eight or ten degrees, botwoon 76 and 85, and gives a mean, in the 
twenty-four hours, of 75 or 76. Of comae there are exceptions, as 
at Jaffna; and at Trincomaloo the temperature more resembles 
that of the Madras Presidency, whilo at No worn Ellin, in the hills, 
the invalid may enjoy a climate equal in some respects to that oi 
the Nilgiris or the Himalayas. 

So much for the general aspect and conditions of the dependency 
which theso two volumes describe. The uuthor lias several quali¬ 
fications for the discharge of his task. He has resided a long time 
in the island, though, as wo gather from some expressions, not 
within the last few years, llo is entitled to the praise of great 
iudustry and research, and he has laid under contribution his¬ 
torians, travellers, classical authors, Portuguese and Dutchmen, 
geologists and naturalists, Sir li). Tennent and quaint old Captain 
Knox. Unluckily, he has not arranged his voluminous materials 
to the best advantage. He seems to be nothing of a sportsman; 
he tells us little about the reforms of the executive administration, 
the progress of government, the repression of crime, or the educa¬ 
tion of the people. A sporting contomporeiy has pointed out 
several errors in his chapters on birds and reptiles, as well as 
the want of recent information on other topics. It is easy to 
pounce on several mistakes in Oriental terms and phrases, some of 
which may be misprints; but Sir E, Tennent is made responsible 
lor the following original reading of a passage iu tho riUneid 

ASgyptus et Jndi, 

Omnia Arubes vertebant terga tiabari. 

Pettis tenett may very easily be a mistake for vosttt, and. semmar 
for janeOy the sacrificial thread worn by Brahmans to this day. 
But Tuimook is not on the river Hooghiy, but on one of its aMu- 
ents. Hindoo mendicants are not in the habit of disportipg them¬ 
selves in the streets of London, though Mnhomraedao* may sweep 
on*' crossings occasionally; and the liquid called ton) corrupted 
into our “ toddy,” is In India usually obtained, not from the eofea 
palm, but. from the tdl tree, or the Bdramt JtobdUtfbrmiA of 
be tan) However, In a work so crammed with foeta and fs.-fp 
of the discoveries and contusions of a host of write***; thfl* 
errors might ?asily condoned. The serious dsfset ^ thdT^ 
i that 6" is> laboured 
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have too much of ancient disquisition And tpo little of recent 
observation and adventure. As a storehouse M of opinions, and 
ab a signpost showing the way to original sources, the work 
may- be useful, but for a general v»ow of the Singhalese 
dependency we much prefer the volumes of Sir E. Tounent, or the 
u Eleven Years ” of Mjyor Forbes. This is the inore to he lamented 
because, in the inevitable progress of a Crown colony with natural 
yesoarces not fully developed, there is always room, after the lapse 
r of ten or twenty years, lor a fresh worljr bringing down events 
to date. It may be very creditable to an officer of a local regiment 
that he should have spent his time in rummaging old libraries in 
preference to consuming tobacco and cursing the climate; hat 
something beyond plodding diligence is requisite to produce a good 
standard work which shall either throw previous authors into the 
shade, or at least take rank on the shelves with them. 

Wo must leave to our readers to select for theuwulvcs such 
topics of this “ historical, physical, and statistical” work us they 
may fancy. The range is bo wide from Buddhism to Crustacea 
and molluscs, and from medico val accounts to reptiles and botany, 
that every fancy can bo indulged. We shall select threo or four 
subjects characteristic of the island, which are not unskilfully 
handled. The pearl fishery, vaguely renowned even in tho 
days of Pliny, is carried on principally at Aripo, on the west of the 
island, a little south of Mannar and Adam’s Bridge. Few places, 
from the description, can be more dreary than tho shore at this 
spot, A sandy beach, a few cocoa palms, some thorn bushes, and 
enormous mounds of shells which nave accumulated for centuries, 
do not sound attractive or picturesque. From March to May this 
spot is thronged by some hundreds of thousands of people interested 
iu the catch, and houses are hastily, run up of mats and palm 
leaves, while boats of all sorts and sizes crowd tho bench. Tho 
divers mainly come from the Malabar coast, and their operations 
begin at sunrise. The plunge to the bottom is facilitated by 
a stone weighing thirty pounds attached to a rope, in a loop of 
which the diver places his foot, and drojw perpendicularly. As soon 
os he reaches the ground the stone is drawn up, and the process 
of filling a basket with Bhells commences. Experts remain under 
tho water not quite sixty seconds, though the Government Inspector 
had known one man who could Btay eighty-seven seconds. They 
can go down nine fathoms, but work has been done in thir¬ 
teen. Danger from sharks is only apprehended, and not felt. A 
professional “ shark charmer ” is, however, always in attendance, 
who recites a formula, and supplies charms and amuletA for the 
divers. Tho immunity from attack probably arises from the 
noise and disturbance of the waters by so many hundred boats. 
Some divers can bring up 3,000 or 4,000 shells a day, 
and earn nearly 4/. in eight days’ work. Failures in the fishery 
aro not uncommon. During tho occupation of tho Duteb, 
which lasted 140 years, sixty years were unproductive, and there 
were only four really good seasons. In our time there was a 
failure from 1820 to 1828, and another from 1837 to 1859. It is 
not very easy to estimate the financial return of this branch of tho 
revenue, which is usually farmed out to a speculator. In 1814 
seventy-six millions of shells were brought up; and in 1798 the 
farmer paid the Government 140,000/., and realized about 50,000/. 
of profit. There is still some doubt, it would seem, whether the 
pearl itself is the result of disease, or of an “ independent natural 
concretion.” One naturalist ascribes the origin to parasites. Even 
greater uncertainty exists as to the possibility of facilitating the 
growth of pearls by systematic treatment. But wo should say that 
there can be no doubt ns to the careluss and unscientific way in 
which the shells are buried in tho sand, and the valuable part 
either extracted after decomposition or forcibly torn out The 
stench, by the way, which arises from the putrefaction of such 
vast numbers of shell-fish is horrible, and yet Aripo is not con¬ 
verted into a buge hospital. The sna breezes and tho short time 
of the fishery may perhaps account for this iimnuuity from epi¬ 
demics. 

It is well known that we do not look to Ceylon alone for a 
supply of cinnamon. It has been cultivated in Java and Malacca; 
but some hold the opinion that cinnamon is really iudigenous to 
Ceylon, or/ if introduced there from some other country centuries 
bock, it has been developed by a combination of climatic influences 
to an extent elsewhere unrivalled. Cinnamon gardens formed by the 
Dutch in the neighbourhood of Colombo wero kept up by the colonial 
Government, and were one of the sights of tho island, until the year 
2840, when the competition of Java, China, and some of the West 
Indian islands extinguished monopoly. These celebrated gardens 
were sold, neglected, and either turned to wildernesses or displaced 
by villas. There Are, however, some good plantations still at 
4 Negumbo, not many miles north of Colombo, and at Galle, 
where the growth of the plant and the curious process of peeling 
may be watched. Cinnamon requires shade and manure. Tho 
tree naturally would grow to twenty or thirty feet in height, but 
the larger branches aro pruned in order to produce a crop of 
shoots. In tike sixth season, when about five fact high, the hark 
jfan be peeled, but a good crop is not obtained till the ninth 
year. When the shoots are cut after heavy rains, they are 
tied in bundles till tho sap ferments, and then the bark is 
tkilftilly removed. These operations axe entrusted to a parti¬ 
cular dsste termed Chulias. The exquisite aroma of tho nark 
•non vanishes, or is exhaled during a sea voyage. A kind of 
4U if also obtained from, the leaves and bark, and the berries and 
young shoots used? to give a substance called “Colombo wax,” 
used by the EtetugneeO as candles far tfcefraltat*. The only 
from tide source bpiMfated^to 


export duty, which wse reduced many years ago from three 
shillings in the pound to one, and finally ubolisned. Ctopsfaywhieh 
rqpembles the cinnamon plant, but is not found in Oqyl&U/ £om- 

S etes with this product iu the European market, though oar Author 
eefares it to bo more roitgh to the palate. 

The account of coffee-planting is good as far ns it , 
but more might have been made of such an unworked 
Tho safe of lands and the growth of coffee-plantations,; com*;, 
inencod'in 1837 and culminated in. 1845, when there cam© a elfish; 
Protection was withdrawn; credit collapsed 1 and numv estate* . 
wero either sold for nothing or returned to their original jungle* 
We are told that two states worth 10.000/. each were bought 
for 300/. and 500/., and that ninety per cent, of the planter* 
lost everything. But the lowering of the differential duties, 
iu 1845 was not the sole cause of these disasters. . twine men 
did not understand how to manage natives, or entrusted their 
properties to dishonest or incompetent agents. Others selected 
places with a wrong aspect, and cither too high or too low, and 
sometimes forgot that you must have land or water carriage to 
convey your produce to port. Some plantations were damaged by 
elephants, monkoys, and storms* Then labour was dear, which added 
greatly to the cost of production, and coolies had to be imported 
from the Malabar coast, as tho Singhalese from the low country or 
tho Kandyans from the hills would not or could not work. We 
believe, however, that coffee-planting may now lead to indepen¬ 
dence, if not to absolute wealth; and for a young fellow who is> 
hesitating between Assam tea and Australian sheep-farming we 
would suggest a visit to the Ifambodde district. There and near 
Pusiiava a planter’s bungalow, 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea 
level, would give a cool climate, and (subject to tho drawback of 
loneliness) pleasant occupation, health, and opportunities for sport*. 

Tho chapters on Buddhism do not (litter much from other ac¬ 
counts of that remarkable religion. A more condensed account 
of a faith whose author inculcated some excellent moral pre¬ 
cepts with the dreary prospect of final extinction may be found 
in the Indian Wisdom of Professor Mooter Williams. We 
could have wished that the author of the work before us had 
given us his opinion of the practical effect of this creed on 
the morals and manners of the Singhalese. But though the 
last chapter contains several particulars as to the dress, physi¬ 
cal appearance, amusements, and social customs of the races 
that people the island, we have no attempt to show how far 
the precepts of Sakya Muni have been modified or abandoned 
in the practice of 2,400 years. An Appendix gives some slight 
particulars of the Maldives, hut the author never landed at those 
extraordinary coral formations. Any account of Ceylon would be 
incomplete without a notice of the aboriginal Yoadahs* Sir K. 
Tenneut and our author seem to have divided these jungly 
creatures into more sections than necessary. An excellent paper 
iu tho March number of the Fortnightly £mm shows clearly that 
the tribe consists of only two divisions—the Kele or Hock Veadaha 
and the Gan or Village Veddahs. The former are the pure type of 
the noblo savage. They never smoke, or weep, or faugh, or chew 
betel, or, except in rare instances, use any shelter but rocks, trees, 
and holes. They live in the forests of the North-Eastern provinces, 
and carry hows and arrows, and no other weapon than a small 
axo. They are adepts at killing wild animals with arrows, though 
not always proficient in shooting at a mark; and, besides roots, fish, 
uiid honey, they will eat deer, monkeys, and wild boars. Tlia Village 
Yeddalis submit to live in huts, and will occasionally employ 
themselves in fishing and making mats. Their intellectual facul¬ 
ties aio on the fewest scale, and though they speak truth and 
ore quiet, affectionate, mid submissive, some of them have given 
way to revengeful passions. Efforts uro made to civilize them by 
some excellent missionaries, and we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the pure Voddah must soou be extinguished. Sir E. Tonneni 
estimated their number at 8,000. In 1858, if that estimate wero 
correct, they had dwindled down to 380. 

Ceylon has not the historic renown nor the wonderful archi¬ 
tectural remains of India, nor the political problems with which 
that empire amazes, repels, and captivates us by turns. Like India, 
it never can become the home of successive generations of English¬ 
men. Colonists will not find 4 * nuggets ” there nor “ fleece a 
thousand flocks.” But tho religious system,.the geographical situ¬ 
ation, the picturesque scenery, the coffee, cinnamon, pearls, and 
other products, must raise it to a high rank amidst our most 
prosperous colonies. By a freak of nature its only good harbour 
lies out of the shipping track, in the East of the island, and 
whether a breakwater at Galle or Colombo ought to be erected out 
of Imperial as woll as local revenue, is a question which, however 
seductive, cannot be discussed at the close of a review. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS AT THE COURT OF PRUSSIA.* 

I N a literary point of view the Diary is not an attractive farm of 
composition. Nobody cares to he neat and happy in 
terms in which he addresses his future self; and history piece¬ 
meal. whether of a period or of a siuglolife, is fatiguing unless 
the disjointed, fragmentary nature of the narrative k fafrrected 
by some qualities in the writer’s character and circumstances which 
are rarely met with. The conduct of human affairs fa seldom 
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satisfactory to the reader ia the position of looker-on; blunders, 
incongruities, unfitnesses disturb the otf'ecl of what possesses per- 
junnoni interest; the journalist and his business in, life seem oon- 
utantlv at odds. He is not satisfied with his work and place in tub 
world, or else wo are not satisfied for him or with him. There 
must he a growing confidence in the writer, or we soon tire. Of 
course there are Homo diaries dressed up for publication, to which 
our remarks need not apply. In the diary simple we require to take 
un interest in the loading ehnmclur and to he supported by a sense 
of stability and reality resulting in samss. It is this success which 
carries it over nil drawbacks in the journal of Countess von Yota. 
Wo sec a piece of the world’s work well done; and a character of 
exceptional force and vigour placed exactly in the position best 
fitted to bring it out. 'Sixty -nine years spent, at the Court of 
Prussia, beginning at the age of thirteen, when she was appointed 
lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Frederick J., and ending at eighty- 
five, when film still held office us Miblrcsg ol' the Household under 
Frederick William 111 ., carried the writer through times of won¬ 
derful change and trial. Hut it not seldom strikes one that 
tlio happiness of a life deponds very little upon the times 
iu which it is lived. Misfortune and tragedy in their acute form, 
such os lake hold of the reader or observer of a fife or a period, are 
short in actual endurance ; and if the character exposed to them 
or living iu thorn is equal to emergencies as they arise, there is 
some tiutb.furiiun, at any rate s»onin bracing, to bo got out of them. 
Nobody w utterly miserable who is equal to live occasion and plays 
his part well. Jn proportion as a life is passed in always knowing 
whut to do and always doing it, it is a happy life; and this felicity, 
we may say, always attended {Sophie Marie von Voss,from the dale 
when, as a child, more womanly than her years, “ beautiful as an 
angel, but. resolute os nho was charming,” she gave Air. Carlyles 
hero, Frederick William 1 ., a hearty bo\mi the car for attempting 
to kiss her, down to extreme old age, wheu she was still able to 
carry out to the letter the very sensible rules she laid down to 
herself on being appointed, at the age of sixty-three, mistress of 
the household to the interesting and unfortunaLo Louisa, Quran 
of Frederick William Til. llur conscience was sound and service¬ 
able rather than scrupulous—'that is, she accepted tlm ideas of her 
ji^e in their best- sense. The virtue which predominated was loyalty. 
From infancy she lived in the Prussian Court, and the claims of 
the Royal Family took with her the lead of all others. 

Beauty, which thus far iu the history of the world has had so 
much to do iu fostering the great qualities of women and develop¬ 
ing their intellectual powers, gave her early ij.i opportunity of 
manifesting this devotion, tier attractions hud inspired the 
Prince of Prussia, heir-apparent of Frederick the Great, with mi 
absorbing passion. .Vs Thin haul t, in his Souvenirs dt viagt am, 
writes:— 

The huiv who luw inspired the Prince. of Prussia with so warm an attach¬ 
ment was Vrilulein von 1’armuwitz, aud the world must at least curjfc»s that 
riio was fully worthy of bci/i/r the object of wi pu$@iouate and unconquerable 
a love. Tall and slight, with tho form of the huntress Diana, and yet fair 
mid lovely as Venus, she was ns charming, as innocent, and as amiablu us 
she was beautiful. Tho Prince had set. his mind upon obtaining a divorce 
from liis wife, that lie might after his baud to her, aud the highest authority 
was obliged to interfere in tho matter. At last, overpowered by u storm of 
rnnoustraucci and admonitions, her high spirit was so woiked upon that she 
voluntarily sacrificed herself, and that with a courage and sell*denial which 
all noble and fueling hearts must understand and admire. To make nil 
future hot>c impossible to the Prince, she suddenly and most unexjiectedly 
resolved upon worrying. 

Her cousin, Count von Vow, was made fully acquainted with 
the truth that she could not love him—in fact, her own affections 
had been so hutched by the Prince's devotion that no similar senti¬ 
ment was again awakened in her—but he too was in love. The 
marriage was not a happy one. He was jealous without cause, 
as aho devoted herself to her children and to bis wishes and inte¬ 
rests. But the Prince’s devotion and sari and early death were 
lasting influences, and infused a melancholy and romance into 
her character which probably added to its interest and dignity. 
And doubtless ber conduct on this occasion inspired the Royal 
Family with a regard and nflectionate respect which made her 
one of themselves to the eml of her life. Her marriage took 
place in 1751, at the nge of two-and-Lwenty. More than thirty 
years alter we find the some drama performod in the same 
Court, with a different ending. Frederick William II., the 
son of her princely admirer, lulls in love with Julie von 
Voss, her hnsbaud’s niece and the Queen’s Uidy-in-waiting. 
The entries of each day note the King's growing attentions 
with anxious disapproval; “it must be put a stop lo. ,f Hut Julie 
would lend horseii to no measures thut should stop it. Julie's 
beauty as well as character was of another type,“ in the style of 
Titian, a beautiful form, and delicate features dazxtiitgly fair, but 
entirely without colour, her marble paleness relieved by rich 
midrib yol low hair”—this luxuriant golden hair getting her the 
name of Corea. The affair ends iu tho great historical scandal of a 
left-handed marriage. Julie has scruples of conscience, and de¬ 
mands conditions, which are granted:— 

Thu conditions put before the King by FrUolcin von Vow, as mentioned 
by the Mistress of the Household* were as follow 1 That the Queen should 
gw« her written consent to toeir union, that the King should wed her 
solemnly by the left luutd, and that Frau von Uictz and her children should 
leave Karlin for ever. The King was willing to couctafc the two first points, 
but tbs third bo would not give in to. And vet many hirfuna&ial persons, 
notably the Minister Finfcwistein, her brother’* £athrt*in-4aw, urged her 
pomplunoe, ndviind her to sacrifice herself iot the happiness of .the country 
sad the true welfare of the King, by banishing from liis nrighbpurbood the 
In fin s m yof taUmsted, dangerous ppntte* even the Queen httwitf did K>.jUx 
ttepopetrf asttlflg trids throughberthadreadedPrsuToaKfet* fibeiid 


always had on aflfection for FrUmein von Voss, and now sent her word « aha 
was glad to know tho King was ill such noble, good hands.* .... And so at 
last it appears tho lvft-haunW marriage was performed by the Clouet preacher 
Zbllnor, in the Royal Chapel at Charlotteubarg. The Coniistorinm declared 
this to bo an allowable proceeding, on the prouedent of the penairidp&gfo^a,, 
by Moliuicthon for tho double marriage of Philip the Msguanhaons.of 
IIcsmj. 

The aunt, however, was not in the secret; and it is observable 
that, in spile of this clerical sanction, nobody was in tho least , 
taken in by the pruca4fing, or regarded the marriage aa any- * 
thing hut a sham. **tt grieves me sorely,’' we road; 41 with 
tlie beat will 1 cannot avoid a feeling of disgust and abhorrence at 
a tiling so unlawful. They may give what seeming reason for it 
they will; her conscience will toll her so soon enough, and will 
never be at rest again.” Kings, however, were certainly privileged, 
penults. Nobody liked to say them nay*, and the old Queen 
invited “ the Countess Itigenheim ” to dinner; and, when she was 
ill, Prinecas Frederica and the l'riuccM of Brunswick, with the 
King, diuod iu her room at her bedside. “It ia too strong!” 
writes the correct Mistress of the Household; hut oven she pro¬ 
nounces the King 0 tho best Pritico that can be found in the whole 
world. What a pity that he is so weak, so devoid of energy, and 
someli mea so im petuous!” J ulie did t ho best thing that was left for 
hor. Sho wont into a galloping consumption, and died quite 
suddenly. 

We got into a purer air when the Queen Louisa comes on the 
econo, aud Napoleon briugs the world lo its senses; though the port 
tliu K iug played in the grout tragic action of hri day was eo far 
hciiwith the occasion. There is something touching in the clearnesa 
with which those two women, the poor Queen uud her devoted 
mtviuiI, Hawaii things go wrong, and often knew what ought to be 
done, and yot were too loyal‘to husband and sovereign to betray by 
a word thYir real feelings aud convictions; except, indeed, by 
whispered comments iu this journal. Religion was a real in¬ 
fluence wilb both,though it came to them in courtly garb, and the 
sumo pastor, Zoilner, whose subservience ia the feft-hundud 
nutmego wo have just recorded, held office in tho new Court. 

“ Pastor Zollner,” we road, “ who is our director and confessor, 
came and remained a long time with tho Crown Princess* 1 ' We 
find curious on trios. Thus the first child and heir, born in 1797, 
was baptized one day in the Audience Chamber by SachJ the 
Lutheran pastor, and next day was carried to “the Rad zi wills, v\ here 
tho little new-horn Prince received Catholic baptism.” Nothing of 
this sort excites remark. Hermans nro always praised ; it was 
not the day of criticism in such matters, but of docile submission^ 
Yet, whore there is this docility, there may he error of another 
kind, and there is a compunctious notice on one occasion, soon 
after the ucce&rion, that on Sunday nobody had thought of going 
to church. 

We cannot wonder that Napoleon figures os a monster in these 
page.*. There is a sort of suppressed grudge against Providence 
lor permitting this scourge to her country and her Queen to live— 

“ and this scouigo, this vile man, is permitted to crush nod torment 
us"—-even interfering, as it were, with the course of events in hia 
favour. At one time rumours reached them that he had nearly 
been drowned in the Kibe, when a “miserable sailor” saved him 
from a fate that would have dono such a good turn to all the 
world. Her portrait of him is not flattering. She accompanied 
the Queen in July 1807 when she joined the King at Tilsit:— 

A quarter of an hour Inl«r crime Napoleon. 1 received him with Coun¬ 
tess Tauenzit'll at tliu foot of the staiivaac. Ho i» excessively ugly, with, 
a fiat, swollen, sallow fare ; ho is very corpulent borides, short, nnu entirely 
without figure; his groat round eyes roll gloomily about j the expression 
of bis features is severe , he looks like the incarnation of fete. Only Ills 
mouth is well shaped, ami his teeth am good alm>. 

Yet this was an occasion on which tho Queen's action promised 
some advantage to the cause:— 

He was extremely polite, talked to the Queen for a long time alone, and 
then weut away. Towards eight o’clock we went to him, as, out of consi¬ 
deration for the Queen, he ImU dined earlier than usual. At tablo he was 
in very good humour, aud talked a great deal to me. After il fuller 1m had 
a long conversation with the Queen, who seemed pretty well satisfied with 
the result. 

But tho next day they heard that he recalled everything he had pro¬ 
mised tho Queen. *‘ He avoided hor, and when they did meet looked 
malicious aud spiteful. On taking leave she said to him that she 
went away feeling deeply that ho should have deceived her. My 
poor Queen, she is quite iu despair.” At this time the Countess 
\on Voss was seventy-seven; but nothing either in her own tone or 
iu the conduct of others towards her reminds us of age. The 
feeling towards “ My Queen” has youthful enthusiasm in its mod* 
of expression. Her sense, judgment, courage, resource, show all , 
her powers in full exercise. Probably such a character might have 
wearied of the formalities of etiquette if they had not had to be 
ouforced under difficulties; but ahe could not endure to relax in 
observances when to do so would imply admission of defeat*. Duty, 
aud core for others prevented personal fears. Wherever there mm 
hautiy and risk she accepted the post of danger. When the Queen 
had to fly from Konigsberg to Memel, the Mistress of thelloute" 
hold followed with an aidfe-do-camp, General Kbckritz, and them 
were detained at a post-house for want of horse* The Gerund* 
courage feikd with the French in pursuit, They had wished to 
cut utt* th. King, and they would, hasten after him, would find 
them boiu,. would massacre them, or at beet would • 

prisoners. " Jfeou thqf would take two old . 

•saidtheCountess, aodthi QetMd wife 
ctraekby Hm mm* ***»—"*** ■ 






iS* Vemd entries like "As usual, everyone corned tome;” 
JWt mote naturally her pen runs into pity tftcr poor ^wn 
each feminine sweetness, end&mttce, mid good 
•jeitoe under the adversities that eventually Woke her heart. ‘‘Her 
»Pffu«S* was wonderfully beautiful and touching* "My poor 
<*ue*>n ones too much,” "there is no one like her” Etat our 
apace Ms. In spite of the public troubles that harassed this life 
at iu ckwe, troubles so koonly entered into and shared, in aphe 
T -of wounded patriotism mid outraged pu$c spirit, the book leaves 
a choortUl impression. Existence is in itself enjoyment whenever 
tmiro is a part to play, with tbo power to play it well; and, after 
i • ? j 8torm ^t periods there is an under-current in every life 
winch does not take its flow from the course of outward events. 


ANTONIO DU TRUEBA.* 

A ^H prcSOnt momonl > when Spain has just brought her latest 
.■*“ Oariist wnr to o eucresalul end, and when the Basque pro¬ 
vince which maintained the struggle are ou the point of losing, 
perhaps irrevocably, tboir cherished and long fought-for fuar/w, the 
English reader may find not a little to interest and enlighten him 
in the stones of the Basque novelist and chronicler, Antonio do 
Irueba. human Caballeros, the Spanish counterpart of George 
Sand and George ICliot, has made the orange groves, the peasants, 


whidh TVueba has such hopeSesenotioBs m of Etaffend. £Qa sari* 
oroaceount'of & Sunday serried in na Starfish countiy ChUrehis one 
pf the mast comical thugs in modem fiction. To hie want Of fitter 
cultivation the greater part of hia most glaring faults may betmoed 
—bis childish self-conceit, his lack of literary proportion* aad the 
over-sentimentalism which spoils so many of hhi best stories. ;|h' 
this be is a strong contrast to another contemporary SpohJMt 
novelist, Galdos, a writer of great natural gifts and an artist of tSto 
flmt rank to boot, Trueba as «s artist is nowhere near the first 
rank. lie would be the first to tell*tko reader that art has little 
or nothing to do with his work, and his contempt for " phito-. 
sophors for people, that is to say, who limit and sift and maim re¬ 
servations—is always candidly expressed. Ho is not a noveli st as 
Europe understands the word, hut ho is one of the first of story¬ 
tellers. In the oombiuation of simple types, in the description of 
country life as he knows it and has seen it, in the reproduction of 
popular beliefs, popular malice, popular sentiment, he is second 

only to reman Caballeros in Spain, and —longo inUrmUo _to 

George Sand among her Berry peasants. 

His first successful appearance as a writer, however, was as a 


fierce Li ltraraontauisiu of their author with something charming 
and piquant to English nyes. What Ecman Caballeros has dono 
ior Andalusia, Trueba has done with equal freshness, though with 
leal genius, for the Basque provinces. Ilia subjects are much 
.‘ihin to those of Caballeros j to both tbo pious, laborious Spanish 
peasant is the ideal of humanity, aud Spam, when all deductions 
have bten made, the ideal country. Both are passionately attached 
to local sconory and local traditions, and the pencil of Caballeros 
j.s not truer to the glowing skies, the bare. Bun-scorched hills and 
tropical plains of Andalusia than is Trueba’s to tho white farm¬ 
houses, the cherry-orchards, tho ravines, tho streams,and tho northern 
sea of Biscay. Thus far Trueba eeema to bo Little known in England, 
lie has attracted some attention in France, and a .pleasant edition 
of hia works hua boon published in Germany. In Spam, especially 
in his native province, ho enjoys, or did enjoy till tho recent war broke 
out, an extraordinary popularity, which was at its height in 1862, 
when tho representatives of the aucient seigneury of Biscay, as¬ 
sembled " under the oak of Guernica,” appointed Antonio do Trueba 
archivist and chronicler to the Basque provinces. Trueba, how¬ 
ever, is not a^puro Basque. Ho was bom in tho small district of 
Las Eucattaciones, lying between Bilbao and Santander, a tract of 
country whom the peasants speak, not Basque, but Spanish, and 
which, both in race and traditions, is more nearly assimilated to 
Castile than any other part ol' Biscay. His parents were superior 
labourers living by agriculture, and Trueba, bom in 1821, spent 
fifteen peaceful years in u corner of country famous for its natural 
beauty, its fertility, aud tho lino physique of its peasantry. Here 
ho learnt to sow and reap, to shako orchards and tend goats; and 
hero, while quite a child, homadoanamo lor himself at the country 
festivals by his gift for verse-making. Here he first fell in lovo 
with a beautiful maiden, seen once, and only once, on tho high 
Toad j and We too, like Wordsworth at Hawkshead, ho gathered 
in a harvest of natural and simple impressions, tho reproduction of 
which was afterwards to give value and poetry to all ho wrote. He 
was just fifteen when tho Uarlist war of 1B36 broke out. Tho whole 
of Northern Spaiu, then the most flourishing part of tlio Peninsula, 
woke to war and the honors of war. Tho Basque provinces had 
very little to gain and everything to lose; but a cause backed by 
the Church and pledged to the fueros appealed to them irresistibly, 
Anti soon along the whole line of tho Ebro the country was m 
Arms. ^ Loviee of the population began, and tho parents of Trueba, 
in their home at Sopuorta, foresaw military service for their son 
•as a peril olose at haud. Ho was of a delicate and nervous tempera* 
-men*, end thqy resolved at all risks to send him safely out of the way. 
Accordingly, they wrote to some rotations in trade at Madrid, and 
tefoi* the war was fairly on foot Traoba was established in tho 
’Oftpital as an assistant in his uncle's shop in the dalle do Toledo. 
He was past thirty before ho saw his native oountry again. 

Ihuin^ tho sixteen or seventeen yean which elapsed between the 
Arrival Olthe pennileas, broken-hearted boy at Madrid, and the return 
of the successful author to the home of Jus childhood, Trueba was 
flmt occupied in learning and then in writing. Hie education in 
the village school-of Sopuerte hod naturally been of the scantiest. 
The keener life of the capital roused in him a desire for knowledge, 
Which he set to work'to feed as he best Could, spending ins time 
after bussaesshours in incessant reudfeg. varied with attempts at 
writing. But though Triiebaread many eooks during these years, 
he aev*r attained to anything like general cultivation. His lack of 

SkeraSungpnblioof^^ceM^^^landdamaads fromAuthoras 
a' matter of course, has rameaied throughout his oraateet drawback. 
Those of his stories the scenes of which no Jrid^tmde Spain ore 
of theiaost laughable mistakes, and there is no Europam country 

*■•83: Stt . . 

: tiwaftra tafcr ttf rmq. Leipzig 1 • , 

&art-i3trt1a, fa Madrid-, 1874* f 1 


popular applause which are peculiarly Southern, perhaps peculiarly 
ripanish. f ho freshness, the vivacity, the genuino popular tone of 
tho CUmtarcs delighted the Madrid public, and their glorification 
of Biscay won them an eager welcome in the North. The book 
ran quickly through five editions. Tho Duko of Montpensier paid 
the expenses of tho fourth edition, and Queen Isabella herself 
defrayed those of the fifth. Trueba’s name was made, and a 
journalistic appointment secured him daily bread till ho should do 
something but ter still. Luckily he soon found out where his real 
strength lay, and gave up poetry for proa). Five volumes of 


orchards of Las Encartaciones *, be had the delight of finding his 
name a household word in tho beloved Northern valleys, and hia 
poems on tho lips of countrywomen, who did not know their 
author. In 1862 came tho appointment of chronicler to tine 
seigneury of Biscay, and a fresh and rather odd phase in Trueba's 
life began. 

To justify hie position the new chronicler must needs it 


incumbent upon him to write a history of the Basque provinces. 

: It was as if Bums had set to work to rival Gibbon. The natural 
[ result followed. Truoba dived with interest into numberless old 
document h preserved in tho archives of the various Biscayan towns, 
delighted himself with picturesque anecdotes and bite of stri kin g 
biography, and was finally seized with a great curiosity to trace 
tho history of his own family—a curiosity which Borne papers in 
the municipal collection at Bilbao enabled him to a great extent 
to gratify. But the history of the “ veiy noble and veiy loyal 
soiguoury of Biscay” has not yet been written, nor is it much to 
bo desired that Truoba should ever write it. Some fragment* 
indeed, the results of his studies, he has given to the world under 
the title of Capitnlos de un Ltbro. Tho Gnjrttulos bos gaiety. 


destruction gdn&ale ndeessaires a ce genre d’dtudes; le eujet 
n’est pas toujours.Buflisammeut pris de haul.” When the recent 
Oarlist war broko out, Trueba was living with his family at 
Bilbao. He was known politically as an anient supporter of the 
fueros, and seems to have been suspected of Oarlism in general 
by tho Liberal party; so that, in spite of his boyish flight from 
Oarlism, no sooner was Don Oarlos the younger up in arms for 
legitimacy and the fueros than Trueba became a marked man in 
Bilbao. An informal meeting of the citizens revoked his appoint¬ 
ment and its emoluments, and Trueba once more took the exile’s 
road to Madrid, burdened this time with a wife and family. Since 
1873 ho lias courageously resumed his career as on author, and has 
produced a second series of books, of a very diflbrent tone and 
style, bowcvor, from his early ones. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the abolition or modification of the fueros, whenever it comes, 
will be a severe blew to what has been at least a cherished senti¬ 
ment of Trueba’s whole life. 

The subjects of his stories are as various as tho merit of them. 
They ore lor the most part slight, and owe their attractiveness, not 
to any skill of plot or elaboration of character, but to the ease and 
sparkle of the conversations, tho humour brought to bear on 
common things, on children and childish miechiefr, on household 
cares, on the ways and whims of domestio animals—always a 
favourite subject with Trueba—and on the gossip and merry- 
makinga of village life. There is, in general, a moral of some siwt 
—the superiority of country to town life, the advantages which 
flow from industry and family love, the harm of femfly disco rd s 
and of foolish ambitions; these, and similar maxims, lie at 1he 
Toot of all Trueba’s work. But he handles his moral lightly, end 
seasons it with so much humour and so much grace that tb» 
reader is always ready to forgive him. the monotony of Ks th euia e 
A story coltab&it &embru* y Cosschas1, “ Sowings and • 

in the Ouenfas Cmpestnos, is a fitir illustration of hfe prevailtog 


soWs'darniOify odd tbrlft ra the household white fee is away frora- 
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it. she will reap n harvest of loving and industrious children 5 but 
llie vaiintw domestic scenes—tlie waking of the children, the 
feeding of the fowls, above nil, the harvest and the harvest 
eupper—are given with delightful Rust and freshness. In arfy 
short account of an unknown author it is impossible to make an 
extract or two represent tho writer fairly; buL we cannot refrain 
from translating a passage from the children's talk in thin story as 
a specimen of the crispness and simplicity of Truoba’s manner 

Canute is eight, Fcriquito six, and ITcyincngUclrt four, urul they all deep 
In one tied. 

Hare is the conversation which the c hildren keep up while the littlo 
girl feeds and rod.* her doll, which has lain waim in her arnn all 
night: ^ ““ " 

goingto' sow* wheat in my gnnien.” “So will I in mine! Ami 
shall we get much tom t " •» Ycn’n great deal.” “And wliut shall we do 

with it when we’ve got it ? " “ Sow it again in the garden and gel ever so 

mueh more." Xml then ? ” “ Then ivv’ll sow lot* mid lota down in the I 

Jie-ld," “ And more utter that ? ” “ Vts, we’Jl go on •lowing and "owing ! ” I 
“And when wc have got heaps and heap.’.? ” “ Why. then wo shall be 

Tieh! ” “Jiich! what, dots that mean?” “Wliy.it menus having an 
india-rubber ball, like the mayor’s Toiiniiani." “ How jolly l Does it cost 
miieli to sow ? ” 44 Ask father if it costs him anything! ” 44 And wc nliall 
1 tally get no india-vutiber hall ? ” “ ltcnJly and truly.” 

Hcrmengilda, Merigilda, or Minigllda, lor she owns to all these names, 
luw becu busy feeding her doll while her brothers have been sinking deeper 
and deeper in economics. Presently she hugs and kisses it, amt begins 
to sing;— 

Sleep, my little one, sleep. 

For the cuckoo in coming this way. 

And be eat* up the diUdivu who crv. 

And ure cross Lo their mothers all clay. 

44 Ciood-for-nothing chit! Won't \ou go tndu p now that f'vc filled you 
as full as you ran hold ? XVell, then \ou Mmll be whipped. 'J liere !— 
lor the child who U good 
Del" a blessing ; 

Hut the child who is naughty 
A dressing! 

There, there “ slm went on, “now flic child’s a deep! llless its little 
heart 1 It’s worth more pennica than all the world. Oh, my child is Mire 
to be good, because her mother's so good ! . . . She'll be rich and live 

many years, and then she’ll die huppy uml go straight to Heaven! ” 

The only objection tho reader is inclined t« make hero is that 
llgrmentrildn’a re 1 auric a to her doll are a littlo too old for her 
supposed ago of lour years; but the practical agriculture of the 
hoys is delightful. Or, to hike a graver passage, could there ho a 
more suggestive description of a girl's grief and longing when fate 
separates iter trom the playfellow of her childhood whom she is 
just beginning to love than the following, taken from an earlier 
volume of tales ?— 

Santiago net out with his father. 

Quica and Catalina remaiufd behind dfcconwlatc, following them with 
their eyes till they disappeared over the top of a neighbouring hill. 

Then the girl made an almost miperliuinuu effort to calm her grief ami 
said, 

44 Seiiorn Mud re, I will go and take the sheep to the mountain,'* 

“ Do wlint you will, daughter,” replied Quica, mocluuiicjdly. 

It was (Jntulitm’s ofliee every morning to open tho doors of the shecpfold, 
mid to lend the sheep to a pasture ft stone’s throw from tho farm, whew they 
nuVht be left for tho day. Hut on this day she took them on to the hill 
which Ramon and .Santiago had just paired, and from that hill she walked 
to the next, and on still further to another and another, keeping the road 
to Kilhno perpetually in sight, till at last, sinking with fatigue, and half 
d«*tul with sorrow, she tiowed her beautiful head and turned lv r backward 
steps, not to the farmhouse of Ijieriza, but to tlie church in the vnllcv, and 
to the sheltering altar of tho Virgin ol' Consolation. 

A girl's 3 r earmng after a lost playmate could hardly bo better 
given, though the sentences are bo few and simple. Aw an illus¬ 
tration of Trueba's powers of pure description wc will give a 
passage or two, premising that it is impossible to do justice to them 
by a couple of extracts. The Biscayan landscape iu Trueba is 
not relegated to a stray paragraph hero and there. It lives per- 
]M>tually behind his characters, and the reader ia never allowed to 
forgot its heaths and gorges, its chattering streams and yellowing 
maize-fields, His happiest sketches of it are sometimes the effect 
of a chance phrase or sentence. But tho following description of a 
Biscayan spring, with its mixture of realism and fancy, is full of 
«harui:— 

Tha spring had just dowered Las Enrnrtncioncs with a rich mantle of 
green worked-with’cherry uml upplo bloxsom, and van now doing liDumgc 
to it every morning with u miraculous bird-concert—a thing to hear, so 
magical and wonderful wan the lalmur of the musicians, inspired with the 
prospect of the rich breakfast of wild cherries which tlio spring had pro¬ 
mised them fur n fco. 

In the fields at the bottom of the valley, as w f cll os in those girdling the 
scattered upland farms, life and merriment reigned. All the land was joy¬ 
ful—not so much because of tha coming of tho leaves and the bowers and 
the birds, as bwiumc hope had come with them, golden hope, just risen like 
a butterfly from its chrysalis, ont of the spike of ionize already showing its 
reddish liend iu tin- ground turned and sown a fortnight before, out of tho 
blade of corn swelling vylfh pride to feel the car in its bosom, or out of the 
fruit-hlussom which, like a happy mother, lives to seo her children in their 
turn parents. In Um walnut aiu’l chestnut woods, boys arc cutting whistles 
from the bark, or hunting for nests in the hazel groves by the river, while 
the oxen posture in the rising meadows, and men and women ure weeding 
among the forward crops or breaking the clods round the backward ones, 
TUe men have (heir pipes, tho women are ringing and laughing noisily, 
uml all alike, children mil men and women, are overflowing with a 
gnicty and contentment unknown to us choked by the harru.u! air of 
cities. 

The lively bpening of one of bis least successful stories, as such, 
Otsde la l\itria al Cielo, is worth quoting as a specimen of the 
indirect satirical tone which is very common with him, and 
sometimes extremely effective. He ia describing to his favourite 
■Mgbeu* the “ philosophical reader "—that is to say, the typical 


town-bred scoffer at rustic life and family joys—* certain village 
in Biscay which ia to form a background for perhaps the most 
violently improbable and sentimental of all his stories. The 
village, he admits, has been so cruelly neglected by the geographers 
as to be found with difficulty on any man; its church, architec¬ 
turally speaking, is contemptible, and its houses are mere , mean 
cottages, beneath the notice of on educated eye j still, for all that, 
its inhabitants are benighted enough to cherish an absurd and 
proud affection for tbeimnativo place, and 1 

when tho deep-toned festival bells ring from the white church tower, and 
when the people coming in tind tho altars heaped with rose-boughs and 
lilic*, ami tho pavement strewn with thyme and bulrushes, these idiots weep 
fur joy, and imagine themselves happy in tlirir poverty, their church, amt 
tlu ir village, which you can scarcely find on the map! 

O philosophical reader! is it not true what tho French say, when they 
tdl ns that Africa begins iu the Pyrenees ? 

S-has its river, but that too the maps have forgotten, neither have 

tho poets ever called it Father So-aud-so, nor have any of these gentlemen said 
of ii 1 hut it draws the heart out of your breast, or that it talks iu this way or 
thut way, or the other way; in fact, it is a river so stupid that it contents 
itwlf with, being always clear and fresh, and with breeding trout and dace 
to fatten tlie barbarians we have been speaking of, with setting in motion 
the mill which grinds flour for these savages, or the iron-works which pro¬ 
vide employment for these Hottentots when the weather does not allow 
thorn to work on their farms, uml with keeping perpetual^ guy and verdant 
the fields and gardens which yield grains and fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
for the use of these animals l 

Hut the best is still to come. 

Tin* historical and monumental curiosities of the parish of S-are the 

following;— 

A rose-tree which Teresa planted when her son was ill, ottering to give to 
the Virgin ull tho roses it might bear thenceforward if her son should get 
well, os in fad he did. 

An inscription on tho bridge recording how on such a day of such a yoAr 
So-and-so plunged into the river at the risk of his own life to save SucU-hh- 
one. 

And a hermitage of Sun Roque older than MetliUHnlom, which those fanatics 
hold in great reMjwct because tlie Saint revered in it freed the parish from 
the plague in the days of Muria-Castniia. 

Hut you my philosophical reader will SAy— 

That Teresa’s urchin got well because good-for-nothings take a long time 
dying. 

'That So-aml-so plunged into the river because tins d«y was warm. 

And that the parish got rid of the plague because the weatbof 
changed. 

Well, T grant you,’—so it must have been. Only these rustics are such 
superstitious dolts! 

Even in his latest work Trueba is never tired of reproducing 
this Northern life and landscape. Jlis Madrid public has begun to 
find it n little monotonous, and to weary of its perpetual white- 
walled farms and blossoming cherry-orchards. But Trueba writes 
of what he knows, and, however limited his circle of experience, he 
is right in thinking that nothing else makes good work. The 
English reader who cares to get a lively pictu.ro of Northern Spain 
and of Biscayan life, and who knows Spanish enough to enjoy 
them, cannot do better than while away a few summer afternoons 
with the VttmlOB Campcsirm or the Cuentos Color do Rosa. He 
will find them often foolish, still oftencr sentimental, but very 
seldom dull; and in these days of far-fetched griofs and out-of-the- 
way passions their unfailing sunshine, and their unpretending re¬ 
flection of the simpler elemental aspects of human life, have a peculiar 
charm. Unlike reman Caballeros, who likes nothing so well as 
to bring half her characters to a violent end, there Is very little 
tragedy in Triloba. The griefs he describes are mostly simple and 
cured tty simple lfieans. The lost lover comes back, or the pro- 
dignl repents, or, if Death steps in, religion and the Church offer 
unfailing consolations. So that the reader is never harrowed, 
while it is always in his author’s power to make tho slightest 
theme sparkling and attractive, by tho use not only of abundant 
natural gifts, but of rare stores of impression and observation. 


FIVE WEEKS IN GREECE.* 

M R. YOUNG calls his little volume “ this trifling book of 
travel, containing nothing of original interest to the scholar 
or arcluoologist.” Nor can we say that he ia wrong in so calling 
it. It is a trifling book, And it does not contain anything of original 
interest. Yet Mr. Young can add with truth that he has not been 
“ guilty of mere scribbling.” One does not exactly see why be 
took what must in many ways hare been a very disagreeable 
journey through the interior of Greece j but it is in some points 
well that he did take it. Ho does not Eeetn to hAve made a aingle 
important obaervation of any kind; but lie has seen what Greek 
travelling is like, and he reports both its good and its bad ride for 
tho benefit of others. The first thought that will come into most 
minds on tho mention of travelling in Greece is whether tbs thing 
is possible at all, whether the attempt would not lead to being at 
once snapped up by brigandB. Now we have for some time heard. 
it whispered by Englishmen who ought to know, that there has 
always been a good deal of exaggeration on this head, that in tho 
worst times the danger lay largely ill the precautions taken, and 
that a traveller who drew no attention to himself might get about 
pretty safely. But Mr. Young is able to report a better time. 
By his account, Peloponnesos is absolutely safe; Northern Greece 
is safe as long aa the Greek and Turkish authorities continue to act 
sealoiuly and in concert along the frontier. Without such concert 
neither ride is safe, as iu that case the brigands escape from otoe 
countr rdo the other. The state of things is somewhat jtfe* ■, 

* Fire Wash* it jrtsee. By James Foster Yeung, London; Ssttipam 
tow & Co. 187*. 
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carious j the removal of a single energetics officer on either side 
may jeopard the safety of the whole border. Still it has been 
shown that the peace can be kept, and at the time of Mr. Young's 
visit last year it was kept. In saying this Mr. Young is not 
iplnply repeating what ho has hoard from Greeks or what nas been 
fcaia in Greek official reports. lie relieswi cautiously worded 
English official testimony, that of Mr. Mulct, who allowed that 
brigandage had stopped»though ho was clearly afraid that, if a 
particular Turkish officer were removed, it would begin again. This 
however refers only to Greoco north of the Isthmus; Pelopon¬ 
nesus certainly seems from Mr. Young's account to be safe enough. 
He himself went through both parts of the country, and saw and 
hoard nothing of brigands, save only that he loll in with a sergeant 
in the Greek army who had once shot »uo. This exploit, it 
eeenis, was performed by firing when the brigand’s back was 
turned. This was near Parnassus, where the brigands once had 
it all their own way, but which seems to have been as clear from 
thorn as Peloponnesus^when Mr. Young was thoro. We are here 
of course only dealing with Mr. Young, anti repeating what he 
says. His visit was in 1875. The laHt accounts in the daily 
papers, especially since the departure of the King, tell another and 
a worse story than all. The doers of mischief now am said to bo 
not brigands, but soldiers. 

Put, however sato Mr. Young found his journey, his record of 
travel does not describe a journey in the into tier of Greece as at 
all inviting, except to those who cither enjoy hardships for their 
own sake, or are willing to go through a large share of them for the 
wiko of knowledge. No roads, no inns, filthy quarters, chance 
food, the journey to be made on wretched horses at a snail’s pace— 
such is Mr. Young's picture of travelling in Greece as soon as tho 
traveller gets uway lrom Athens and a few other chief towns. 
That is tc say, the civilization of tho country is topheavy; the 
head has developed too fast for the members; it would be better 
for Athens to bo a little loss civilized, and for the land in general 
to bo a little less barbarous. When we say “ barbarous ” wo mean 
merely in tho lack of those artificial comforts which Western 
Europe has learned to look on as necessaries. No people can bo 
Jivs barbarous iu any other sense than the Greeks of the districts 
visited by Mr. Young, us far at least as their treatment of strangers 
is concerned. Tho appearance of strangers sometimes awakened a 
degree of curiosity which was ‘inconvenient to its objects; but 
Mr. Young and his companion everywhere met with the kindest 
treatment lrom all classes, rich and poor, official and non-offi¬ 
cial. Once only did they meet with the loust approach to incivility 
from an official prig, but even this was mere incivility of manner 
which did no real harm. Tho Greeks, as seen by Mr. Young, 
if they have their vices, have also their virtues; and in both 
they present a contrast to Northern nations iu general, and 
to ’Englishmen in particular. They are thoroughly sober, us 
indeed Southern nations are commonly;, and one would think 
that this was an acquired virtue of later tiroes, lor the word 
fjLiOvftv and its cognates till a greater place in old Greek talk 
than w e should limey that they would in a state of tilings de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Young. The Greek is easily excited; Mr. Young 
several times saw men draw knives on one another on slight provo¬ 
cations ; but they are cosily appeased and do not hear malice. All 
that he saw of their domestic and private relations was in every 
way amiable. 

Mr. Young's witness os to all these things is valuable as de¬ 
scribing a part of the country which is not often traversed by 
English travellers; and, if he had kept himself simply to setting 
down what he himself saw of the country and us people, we 
should not have found any fault with his book, or have con¬ 
firmed his own unfavourable judgment of it. A book which dis¬ 
charges its own purpose, if that purpose be at all a rational one, 
is nut to be found fault with because it docs not answer some other 
pdrpOBe. 80 far as Mr. Young’s book describes modern Grcoee, 
and the modern Greeks os ho saw them, so far well and good. But 
he had better have stopped thoro, and not have said anything 
about ancient Greece at all. Of Byzantine and mediaeval Greece 
be seems never to have thought at all; nor are we disposed 
to find fault with him on that score; for travellers or writers 
to care about such matters is so rare that we aro.moro inclined 
to rejoice in any one who shows any knowledge of them than to 
complain when they do otherwise. But Mr. Young thought it 
necessary to put in something about the earlier days of Greece. 
As we gather from one or two passages, he put it iu as an after¬ 
thought. Mr. Young describes himself on his title-page as “ Of 
Brosenose College, Oxford," and in one place he speaks of Oxford 
undergraduates as if they were a class to which he did not himself 
belong. We must infer, then, that he has gone through at least 
as much study of the Greek languago and Greek writers as is needed 
for an ordinary Oxford degree. Whether his name is to be found 
in any class list we have not taken the trouble to look. But one 
might have thought that even so much study as this would have 
awakened some little interest in old Greek matters, especially in 
one Who for some reason or other felt a call to go to Greece. 

' Yet seemingly Mr. Young did not care for these things, nut ho 
' thought it needful to put in something about them, and also 
r thought it needful to he <funny in tho process of putting it in. Now 
it is wonderful that a man should go and look at tho Harbour of 
IMos without thinking either of its ancicnt or modem Associations; 
fit such, by his own showing, is the case of ML Young. Bnt, such 
being bit case- he would have done much better to have said no-’ 
thing at all about eHhor. ft ft intolerable that a man would 
Write two mmff® paragraphs, made up of extracts and 


figures, about the exploits of Demosthenes and the exgtttfte oi 
Oodrington, and thou odd this kind of thing:— 

It Is perhaps needless to say that, lik« Thackeray’s celebrated anfirtfr, 
which was utterly to annihilate Ids opponent ■ In an argument, I did net 
really recall ell these associations till afterwards (and then with the help ji& 
Messrs. Thucydides and Finlay), too late to be of any use I However, It ft 
a pious fraud, and £ believe a wrlter’iflicence, to pretend one did recoil it all 
on the spot I 

Mr. Young is fond of telling us over and over again that he is not 
a scholar, but that his companion " B.” was. And hft notion of 
Mr. Finlay seems odd:— 

Another afternoon we were so fortunate as to bo able, through an intro¬ 
duction, to visit Uie house of the late Mr. Finlay, who lived thirty years in 
Greece, sometime os Consul and correspondent, of the 7'tmtti. He appears 
to have been a man of extraordinary industry ; for, in addition to bis duties 
os Consul and Correspondent, which must have la-en considerable, be found 
time to write bis works on Greece (ancient, jmedia»v.al, modem), which are 
standard books mid much rood. He came out, in the first instance, lifeo his 
contemporaries. Lord Byron, General Gordon, Sir A. Church, flee., to psslat 
in the cause of Independence, and for a short time (so we were told) held a 
commission in the Greek army. 

We do not remember to have ever heard of Mr. Finlay in the 
character of a consul; but it is bard to prove a negative, and wo 
would not swear that he never was one. But Mr. Young clearly 
thinks that the letters to tho Times which Mr. Finlay wrote in the 
later years of his tile, after the Times had at last found out that ha 
was something more than “ a gentleman of Scotch extraction,” 
wore the main work of iiis life, and his great Histories something 
quite by the way. So it is throughout; when Mr. Young comes to 
any place of historic fame, sometimes he makes a dry summary 
of history, sometimes lie merely jests about hft own lack of 
scholarship and the superior knowledge of 14 B.” Mr. Young makes 
tho complaint, true but not new, that our way of pronouncing 
Greek in England simply makes it harder for an Englishman to 
have any dealings with a Greek. But one might almost think that 
he found out this fact in the country; for he tells us, as if 
it were a piece of news, that the Greeks pronounce by accent, and 
that with them av@pmrm is sounded os dvdpmror, and not as 
avQp&rr or. But he seems to have hardly made any attempt to speak 
or understand the language. He is still in the state of thiuk- 
1 ing the thing funny, lie does tell us how a Greek hoy wrote 
| down the word lor a flea os yjen A«ft, but he seems to nave no 
notion what word was meant, and how much was implied in the 
spelling. Mr. Young will perhaps bo surprised if wo tell him 
that lie 1 ms been playing Liudprand of Cremona without knowing 
it. In modern Greece the Corinthians and tho H^fiapxos «x raft 
trrptafidnav are as vigorous as when they assaulted 8trepsiados; 
and tho little animal which leapt from the head of Socrates to 
that of Chairephdn is still called by hft old name drvKXdr. 
But the change which has come over the sound of the letter u 
leaves hardly any perceptible difference between ^vWdr and 
yfeijXdt, Tho misspelling is therefore of exactly tho same kind 
as the misspellings of Liudprand, which teach us so much more 
than he could have taught us if he had spelled right, 

Mr. Young has thus done himself damage. We have to thank 
him for some useful information as to tlio present state of things 
iu a country of which wo know at ouco so much and so little. But 
he has in a great measure spoiled it by talk about “ Messrs. Thucy¬ 
dides and Finlay” and tho like; still he has mttdo one goad 
observation even with regard to ancient remains. Ho remarks on 
tne rarity of fragments of untiquity in Greece as compared with 
their frequency in Italy. There must bo plenty below the ground. 
The modern Greek plough is so feeble an instrument that it does 
not even turn them up. With regard to matters of art, as well as 
in regard to many other matters, wo may say “ From Pope and 
Turk defend us both." But the Turk is, after all, the more aanger- 
| ous enemy of the two, and Italy has never teen the Turk on her 
shores save for <mo moment at Otranto. 


FOX BOURNE’S LIFE OF LOCKE.* 


I T certainly seems remarkable thftt we should have had to wait 
bo long lor a complete biography of Locke; but, os it ft, 
there is perhaps little reason to regret the delay. Ouo important 
part at least of the materials has lately become more accessible 
than it ever was before; and it ft satisfactory to find that a task 
so long neglected, or but partially touched, has been at last taken 
up by good and careful hands. Mr. Fox Bourne has put muck 
honest work of his own into the tiilfiluient of hft tusk, and of 
course has now and then to call specific attention to the results of 
hft own inquiries; hut he never forgets that tho first duty of i ' 
biographer is to put his subject before himself. Tho result ft * 
book which, without making any special pretension to literary * 
finish or graces of composition, is clear and interesting to read, 
and will he of permanent value to the students of LoSte'a Work 
and times. 

The feature of Locke’s career of which ordinary readers will 
perhaps most need to bo reminded is hft almost constant activity 
m public affaire. A very common' opinion has keen entertained 
among mankind, from Plato downwards, that is some neces¬ 

sary antagonism between philosophy and tho practical commerce 
of life; so that a philosophic turn of mind ft hardly compatible, 
for example, with fitness for political undertakings. Among the 
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tunny proofe of the injustice of this notion there can be none 
more signal than is ihriiished by Locke. Not only had 
his ohilosophy distinct political bearing—as indeed is suffi¬ 
ciently inauifest by some of his best-known writings—but the 
greater part of his action in life was determined by politi¬ 
cal motives, and the leisure that enabled him to put his great work 
into the form in which it whs at last published was none of 
the philosophers own oeokiug. Thu Jtesay on the Human Under- 
standing, such as wo now have it, is due to the compulsory seclu¬ 
sion of a time of political exile. This, indeed, might have been 
the case with one who hud no further connexion with allairs of 
{Stale than as a holder and open maintniner of opinions then 
counted dangerous. But Locke's part in such matters was at all 
times more weighty and intimate than that of un advocate or 
pamphleteer. Ilia relations to the first Lord Shaftesbury gave him 
abundance of active work, mostly quite apart from the duties of 
his.nominal office, and much of it. of such a confidential kind that 
ns little record as possible was kept of it; but quite enough 
■evidence remains to show’ its extent and importance. For the 
production of this evidence, and still more for tlio setting of 
it in its proper light, we are iu a great measure indebted to 
Mr. Fox Bourne. At a later lime there is good reason to be¬ 
lieve that Locke had a considerable share in the pieparations 
made iu floUaud for the action of the Whig leaders which 
ended iu tho Revolution of 1G88. Wry soon pfter William Jll.’a 
accession he had the oiler ol' bning sent, as ambassador to tho 


Elector of Brandenburg, which he declined on the score of Inu 
health and strength being insufficient lbr tho post, and with the 
special observation, which throws a curious light, on tho diplomatic 
manners of tho time, that, as on the t.no hand “ their warm drink¬ 
ing" in Brandenburg would not suit his constitution, and ori the 
other hand there was “ no such rack in the world to draw out 
men's thoughts as a well-managed buttle/’ he u should think it 
more for tho King’s interest to semi a man of equal parts, that 
could drink his share, than the bo bereft man in the kingdom." 
After this Locke held for some years an office of no ostensible im¬ 
portance, but was in fact consulted on important matters, and on 
more than ono occasion tho public expression ol' liia opinions had 
•considerable—it is hardly too much tu any decisive—weight, lie 
did os much as any one man to save England at a critical season 
from omborlting on tho downward course of n debasement of ihc 
currency. His views on this subject arc a* clear and bound as 
■those of any modem economist. Only tho other day he was cited 
l»y M. Michel Chevalier as laying down tho true principles needed 
for the decision of the question, now much agitated in France ami 
eieowheie, of adopting the single or the double standard. Lord 
Campbell even spoke of Locke (in a passing remark in tho Life of 
Lord King; as tne founder of Free Tmdo; this, however, was un 
unlucky piece of hyperbole, for the rocord of Locke's subsequent 
work in the Council of Trade leaves no doubt that ho fully shared 
or at any rate acquiesced in tho protectionist assumptions on which 
the commercial policy of the time was founded. The w onder is that 
on the currency question he had so thoroughly emancipated him¬ 
self from prejudices whose prevalence and strength uro shown by the 
fact that his conclusions, tile truth of'which now seems elementary, 
made their way but slowly. The tract on the liberty of the press 
which he issued a few years later had an immediate and absolute 
success. Here, indoed, ho had a partial foreshadowing of Free-trade 
doctrine, when be pointed out m strong and homely language tho 
ill etf'ocT.a of tho protected monopoly of publishing the classics then 
enjoyed by the Stationers* Company. 

In 1696 Locke was at lost induced to accept a more adequate 
public recognition of hiB abililicB—involving, however, a burden 
of new and Revere work which taxed his failing health to tho 
utmost—in his appointment uh one of tho original members 
of the Council of Trade and Plantations, While lie held this 
post, he was not only active iu its dutios, but the “ chief direc¬ 
tor and controller” of the business of the Council. They 
had not been long at work before “ Mr. Locke was desired 
to draw up a scheme of some method of determining dillbr- 
onees between merchants by referees that might he decisive 
without appeal.** The draft prepared under his instructions be¬ 
came the nrat of the series of Acts by which arbitration has 
taken a most useful and, important place in the administration 
of justice. In tho following year the Council produced an exceed¬ 
ingly curious scheme for suppressing the woollen manufacture in 
Iceland—ns being, on the economic suppositions then current, 
of “ very ill consequence to this kingdom ”■—and by way of com¬ 
pensation establishing and protecting that of linen. * Still more re¬ 
markable is on elaborate proposal for the reform, of the Poor-law 
submitted by Luclce in 1697, and in substance, it seoius, adopted 
by the Couucil; but it had no practical result. Among other 
means of diminishing pauperism, Locke demanded “ the suppres¬ 
sion of superiluouB brandy-shops and unnecessary ale-houses, pro¬ 
bably not seeing, as later experience lias forced modern statesmen 
to we, how much cosier such things are said than done. A 
little after this he had a special summons from the King on 
bmuue&B wliost) exact nature is not known. Mr. Fox Bourne 
cOfriactures, with much plausibility, that the King had chosen him 
as. the bast person to Accompany, the Earl of Portland on-the special 
„ xaffanon to France which followed the Peace of Ryswiok. What is 
tiHg$|is* is that some important public employment was at this time 
mogoaed to him end declined, as the embassy to Brandenburg had 
’■ J*en> on the ground partly of health, partly of “ want of experience 
*. 'i business.” 

met of Locke's life, the reader will find 



much to please and interest him in the course of thefriendsbipsand 
domes 1 ie relations which ore now for the first tiroo fully brought out. 
It is not a little curious to see the bachelor philosopher more than 
once called upon to net us a match-maker, or to give advice in the 
critical conjuncture* of. * suit, though it does not always- appear^ 
wbat success attended him in the business, or even whe* the; prill- ’ 
cipnl parlies wore. Jlis last appearance iu company was at a feast 
in lionour of the wedding or his “ cousin King"—Fetor King, 
afterwards Lord King and Olianoollor, to whoso descendant- we 
owo the publication of u great part of Locke’s correspondence ami 
papers. The friendship with King was one of those attachments 
which some rare temperaments like Locke’s can form in the even¬ 
ing of life, renewing in them all the warmth and happiness of 
earlier hours. A devoted follower acquired by him still later, indeed 
in the very last years of his life, was Anthony Collins, a name now 
little remembered, and to whom scant justice is dono by English 
biographers, but obviously a man of no common abilities. But all 
Locke’s friendships am full of interest, amj to dwell on them 
separately would almost be to tell his life over again. _ Every 
ono of them is interwoven in some important way with the 
very suitedance and fabric of tho work of his life; for ho was 
no .solitary thinker, indulging in society ns a recreation or 
luxury, but was Focial and human iu all his ways, and not 
leant in his favourite pursuits. There was William Molvneux 
of Dublin, who became Lockes font and iutimstn friend, through 
a correspondence arising out of the famous Essay; their meet¬ 
ing was long put off, and when it at lost cfimo their fellowship 
was very near its end, for Molyneuxs death followed a few months 
after. There wem Continental men of letters with whom Locke, 
having once known them in tlieir homes, for nmuy years corre¬ 
sponded on terms of half-romantic a lire lion. Limhorcli and Lo 
Clerc ho took to himself, or rather took shelter with thorn, in his 
days of troublesome and sometimes dangerous exile in the Low- 
Go uni rife. Nicholas Thoynard was some years their senior in 
Locke's acquaintance; they met in Paris in the course of a journey, 
tile reports of which urn among the most interesting parts of 
Lockes earlier correspondence. And Lady Mash am, Locke’s 
admirable disciple and host, is to be remembered chief of all; but 
bore wo ca?i only add that the praise of her und hors is worthily 
piven in these volumes. 

Mr. Fox Bourne has rightly withstood the temptation—and 
it is easy to sec that it was a grave one—of dwelling at 
any length on the philosophical part of his theme. It is per¬ 
haps ti question whether he might not have retrenched even 
more to make room lor the vc-Milts of Ins own special work; 
uu abridged account of tho content a of the F.'-sav, lbr instance, 
seems cither too much or too little for the occasion. One cannot 
help reflecting, when one is fresh from the rocord of Locke's ex¬ 
tensive culture and acauaintauce, on the curiously insular character 
of his philosophy. The slighting allusions to “ Messieurs lea 
Csrifeii-Tts,” in letters belonging to the time when he was con* 
ceiring the Essay, would alone show that ho never appreciated 
Descartes. To {Spinoza, his exact contemporary by birtn, ho paid 
no attention whatever, whether he iu this instance biassed by 
the prejudiced reports which are known to have been afloat, or 
took* it for granted that there was nothing to bo found in Spinoza 
but. a peculiar development of Cartesian principles which his 
own judgment had imaliy rejected. However, this did not 
prevent one or two coincidences from happening. When he laid 
it down in his tract on Error that “the sincere and steady pur¬ 
pose ol' a good life *' is tho only rule of orthodoxy men are entitled 
to impose on their neighbours, ho stood on precisely the same 
ground us the imteh-dcuounced author of tho Tractatus Theologico* 
politiruH, But wo are far from feeling uuy regret for tho per¬ 
fect independence of Locke’s philosophical work; it was just this 
independence which fixed its commanding position iu European 
thought, and marked it as the starting-point of a now lino of 
advance. 


SHAKSFKAIiE’S PLUTARCH.* 


I N this handy and interesting volurno we fancy we see the 
fruits of the Archbishop ot Dublin’s very suggestive Lec¬ 
tures on Plutarch which were noticed in our columns some 
three years ago. In discussing the Lives Dr. Trench touched 
on tho probability that, had Plutarch never written—nay, 
perhaps, hud fcir Thomas North never translated from the French 
vorsion of Aiuyut the lives of Goriolanus, Julius Omar, Marcus 
Brutus, Marcus Antonius, and others — “ Skakspearo’s throe 
great Roman plays would never have existed, or would have 
existed in forms altogether different from. those iu which they 
appear.” Owing to the cumbrousness of the folios of North it 
was difficult to give sufficient extracts from them in an edition of 
-fibakspeare; mid it has been a happy thought of Mir. Skettb to 
reproduce in a separate volume, either wholly or in part, seven of 
Plutarch’s Roman and Greek Lives from which Shakspasreha* 
drawn plot and matter and incidents, adding, seme critical remarks 
with a view to afford an insight into Elizabethan and, Bible 
English, and also to serve as a test of our great dramatist** l» 
dobtednoss to indirect historic sources. Hera we see that not 
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*ten ills “ little Latin ” wt»s taxed, much toss his “ less Greek n ; 
whilst it is perhaps matter of congratulation that in North's 
xacy and vigorous old English version he found his material in 
the dearest and luiudiest form. Mr. Skeat does not mention the 
volumes ol* select parallel Lives of Plutarch edited by Mr. George 
Long, though ho attributes to tho appearance of the Langhornes’ 
translation, and, later still, of Mr. Olowlis modification and 
improvement thereof, tho comparative oblivion into which till 
recently North’s version had fallen. Tins neglect whs undo* 
served, for the “various hands” for whom JDryden wroto a 
preface were a sorry lot; and tho editions which succeeded do not 
combine tho interest and spirit of North’s Mutaroh* The Lives 
which are now published present tho text of 1612 (the dato of the 
fourth edition) collated with that of 1631 (the fifth) with a few 
readings from that of 1609. Tho first edition was published in 
1579. A special interest attaches to Mr. Hkeute choice of the 
fourth edition from the fact that a copy of this edition, 
presented in 1870 to the Greenock Library, which was onco 
Sh&ksptwre’s own, hears his initials on its title-page, and seems, 
from a note, to have been purchased by “ W. H:' for eighteen 
shillings. It appears, however, that rilmkspeore was acquainted 
with one of the two earlier editions, though he may have bought 
that of 1612 for his own use. 

Mr. Skeut's twofold object in editing the volume before us is 
such as to cumin end itself to all who have a wholesome interest in 
our literature. He seeks not ouly to furnish iu a handy form 
biographies written in a graphic ami lively style winch makes 
them still n standard model, but also to enable tho general 
reader to examine lor himself the use made of them by 
Shakspeare for his Roman plays. It is to be hoped that iu 
tho first respect this work may do good, fur of late years bio¬ 
graphy has outrun its normal limits, ami has consisted rather 
of an unlimited quotation of letters than of tho essence of corre¬ 
spondence, anecdotes, facts, and collateral hiblor}. Wo that any 
one who takes us back to a Plutorchian model of biqgrnphy, 
fresh and lively, brisk and portrait-like, will deservo the thanks of 
an oppressed section of the reading public. Of course Plutarch hart 
faults which it would be well to eschew, and there might bo danger 
in lotting biography owe its attraction to u curious myths”; but let 
any one read Julius Ciesar, Marcus Antonius, or tho extracts from 
Plutarch's Alcibiudcs in North’s version, ns boro set before us, and 
aay whether a Hpiee of Plutarch’s antidote to weariness might not 
bo a boon to his English successors in this branch of literature. 

in truth it is this vital essence of biography which, being at hand 
in Plutarch, has made so many vivid pictures lor bshakspeare's 
Roman plays, lie laid hold of the anecdotes which kept historic 
narrative trout becoming wearisome, and shaped them to his pur¬ 
pose. A purallelistic study shows us how independently and with 
what true genius ho did this. Nothing escapes him in his 
authorities, though his use of tho nutter they supplied is the very 
reverse 01 servile. In Plutarch's Marcus Antonius, p. 207 of 
this edition, with regard to the battle of Actiuni it is set down 
u that the Admiral Galley of Cleopatra was called ( Antouiad/ in 
the which there chanced a marvellous ill sign: swallows had bred 
under tho poop of her ship, and there came others alter them that 
drove away the first, and plucked down their ncBts.” At the 
pftr&ilel place in Mhakspeare s Antony and Cleopatra, us he had 
plenty of matter to fill his scene, all the reference he makes to this 
u barely to uamo “ the Autouiad, tho Egyptian Admiral ” (Act iii. 
AC. 10). But later on, in Act iv. sc. 12, where wo aro transported 
to the last battle and final crash of Antony's fortunes off 
Alexandria, Shakspeare shows that he has held this omen in 
reserve for use on a fit occasion, where he makes Scorns croak to 
his leader, 

Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra's sails their nests : llw augurera 
Say they know not, they cannot tell, look grimly, 

And dare not speak their knowledge. 

Just in the flame way the dramatist seems to have noted for use on 
occasion^ remark ol Julius Cmaar cited by Plutarch in his Marcus 
Antonius, p. 163, c. 6, when ‘‘ some accused Antonius and Relabel la 
unto him lor some matter of conspiracy: ‘ Tush/ said lie, * they be 
not those fat and linn-cofiibcd men that I fear, but 1 mistrust rather 
these pale aud lean men, meaning by (h.e. relerring to) llrutus and 
CtassiuB.* ” tihakspeare did not find a place lor this shrewd remark 
of OwsarVin the play which had its substratum in Plutarch’s Mark 
Antony; but in Julius Ctomtr f Act i. sc. 2, when the conspiracy 
la a-hrewiog, and Julius C&sar chances on Antony aud others in a 
public plate, he is made to aay to Antony:— 

Let mo have men about mo that are fat, 

Jdfaok'fceMded.iHon, and Mioh m stoop o' nights. 

Yond Caaaiua has a loan and Juvtgry look * 

Ho thinks too much; such men uru daugerem*. 

It is from Plutarch's Mark Antony, too, iu the very samo 
diopter on tho ceremonial at the Luperooliun G&mm in which 
Antony was figuring, that Shakspeare took the. materials lor the 
fa mo us speech in Julius Qatar attesting that “ on tiio Luperetd” 
the fhture triumvir “ thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
whidi he did thrice refuse faoto which he used mom in detail 
in the 1st Ant and 2nd Scene of the same play. Aud to- 
irflrds.the close of Antony and Qcepatm two slight instances 
nhow further, were it needful to produce further evidence, 
how closely our dramatist hod mastered and digested, the 
ns* #* of Plutarch with a view to Ids immediate object. When 
Antony** death is announced to Octavius/OawaT, c. 41, aftau. 
hw»tw into tears, "be eafiad/’ so we road in North's Plutarch, 


“for ell his friends, and showed them tke kty** Antoarififlltad 
written to him and his answers also sent him again, during thfllr 
quarrel and strife; and how fiercely and proudly the other, 
answered him to all just and reasonable matiera ho wrote unto 
him.” Now let us see bow Sb&kape&re make* use of this* 
Octavius, at the clone of Actv. sc. x, is sending GaHusoftd 
lJolahella to Olcopatra, but bids the rest of his council of war 
Go with me io my tent ; where yon shall nee 
How hardly 1 was drawn into this war $ 

How (Milm and gentle I proceeded si HI 
In all my writings; go with me aud see 
What 1 con show in this. 

Both biographer and dramatist trace the same identical lines. At 
the very close of tho play, also, wo find Shakapeare making 
Octavius Crasar, on receiving tho nows and learning the ’at¬ 
tendant circumstances of Cleopatra's death, conclude— 

M<>f.t probot to 

That so she died; for her phy*foian tells uia 
She hath pursued conclusions inflnitu 
Of easy wuys to die. 

Turn wo hence to Plutarch, M. Antonius, p. 217, c. 39, sod wo 
find that, as his fortuues failed amidst llm rioting of Alex¬ 
andria, Antony and his Cleopatra “ did break up their first order, 
which they called Amimelobion. (as much ns to say * uo Ufa com¬ 
parable ’), and did set up another, which they called Synapothanu- 
menfiu, signifying the order and agreement of those that will die 
together.” In connexion with this order, the biographer goes An 
to toll us that the Egyptian Queen was very busy in testing the 
force and action and relative pain fulness of various poisons, and 
tliaL she found “ none so fit as the biting of an aspick.” Here, la 
tho basis of Octavius's hearsay. 

No passage in Antony awl Cleopatra is more famous at a 
pieco ox word-painting than Enobarbus’s description (Act ii, sc. 2) 
of the Queen going forth in her barge to take Antony captive by the 
daz/le of her charms and splendour. But, though it is a passage 
which commentators and illustrators have often traced in a ourfloiy 
way to Plutarch, it needs word-for-word comparison to arrive eta 
full appreciation of Shakspeuw’s debt. Sir Thomas North's whole 
passage describing what th« Alexandrians said was “ the Goddess 
Venus conns to play with the God Bacchus for the general good of 
Asia" is a piece of rich and graphic English. Thus runs a 
fragment of it :— u Her ladies and gentlewomen also, the fairest of 
them, were apparelled like the nymphs Nereides (which are the 
mermaids of the waters) aud like tho Graces*, some steering the 
holm, others tending tho tackle and ropes of the barge, out of the 
which there came a wondrous jximny tweet savour of perf umes, that 
perfumed the wharf's tide, pestered with innumerable multitudes 
of people” (M. Antony, c. 13, pp, 174-5). Now for our poet:— 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

80 many mermaids, tended her i* the eyes, 

And made their bends adorning*: at the helm 
A seeming mernmid steers: the sflkrtt tackle 
Swell with the touche* of those flower-soft band* 

That jrarcty frame the office, from the barge 
A strange invisible perfume fate the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. 

But it would be unfair to deprive the reader of the pleasttreof 
comparing the two for himself. It is just, however, to Mr. Skeat ta 
illustrate tho usefulness of his glossary by a single word in. 
both the copy and ita model. In tho one the ourioua old Eugtiah. 
word “ pestered ” is duly explained as “ crowded,” with muMato- 
referunco to this passage. The equally archaic adverb " yavely ” 
in tho other has all needful light thrown ou it in the glossanfll 
index under the head garage, whore we rend as follows:— 

Yarnge. s. management, 208,$, arr, 4. From the adj. yore nimble, active. 
Shakspeare Sms ytmr/y, Tempest, i. 1* 

Mr. Sko&t might have added A. and 2 j but his glossary 
shows that the word means u nimbly.” But we must not dwell longer 
on the comparison of Shakspeare and Plutarch (for which tho fife 
of Marcus Antonius seems to afford the richest field) than just 
to enumerate a few passages in Antony and Cleopatra which 
have their original iu Plutarch, or rather m North’s version 
of the French translator. The story told by Philotas, tbo physician 
to Plutarch's graiuUire, about Antony's cook rousting eight 
wild boars whole for twelve guests fi becuuso we do not 
dross one supper only, but many suppers, being uncertain 
of tho hour ho will sup in” (p. 176, M.A.), reappears in the 
scene of Shakspeare from which wo lost quoted, where Boo- 
bur bus tells Mioconaa how 1 they did t{ sleep day out of ooua- 
tcnauco and made the night light with drinking.” In both we 
find .mention of Antony and Cleopatra’s custom of traversing Alex¬ 
andria by night in strange disguise j in both we find the pirate 
Menas’s overturu to Sextus Pompeius off.C. Miaenum to cut the 
cables of tho vessel iu which he is feasting those who have robbddL 
him of his father’s house, and so to place in his power Ida 
rivals Octavius and Antony. Shakspeare makes much capital 
out of Octavia’s staprit between her husband and brother) flhd 
tbo soothsayer’s valuation of tho relative luck of Antony 
and Octavius, whether the battle be between cocks Mid quails, 
or consuls and triumvirs. In both he follows close m Plu¬ 
tarch. To Plutarch towards the catastrophe Shakspeare is in¬ 
debted for Antony's challenge of Octavius to single combat, and. 
Octavius's reply. “Cwsar answered Mm that he had many 
other ways to die than so ” (M. A,, p. 219), « Let the old rdffittu 
know” (thus Shakspeare nuts it) " 1 have many other ways to diet 
meantime laugh at his challenge ” (A. and C iv, f.) Be agate 
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the dramatist takes from the biographer the tradition of the strange 
noises heard, though nothing was seen, in the night before the 6 »*i 
battle off Alexandria, which men interpreted “ that it was thogod, 
onto whom Antonius bare singular devotion to counterfeit and re¬ 
semble him, that did forsake them.” Eros's suicide to escape 
hilling his muster, and Antony's dying advice to Cleopatra to con¬ 
fide only in Froeuleius, are among innumerable minor borrowings of 
Shnhspoare from Plutarch's translator for the material of this play. 

. .Enough perhaps has been said to indicate an attractive field of 
literary couimrison; and with Archbishop Trench's Lectures on 
Plutarch, and Mr. Slreat’s suggestive preface, excellent indices, and 
capital editing of tho text, a pleasanter occupation or recreation 
could scarcely ho conceived, the insight it would give into Shak- 
spearos materials and his mode of using them would ho found 
ever increasing. For instance, Mr. Skeat, in pp. xvii.-xviii., shows 
some colour for the conjecture that various names of characters 
in the Winter* Tale , Hamlet , Timtmof Athene, Mhhummer Rajhi's 
lb'cam, nnd several allusions to Roman history and biography, are 
drawn from tho folio of North, either that for which “ W. S.” paid 
il 18s.” or an earlier edition. Doubtless there arc some incidents in 
the Roman plays not to he found in these folios, e.y. tho episode of 
Enobarbusa treachery to Antony aud his speedy repentance 
{Ant. mut Chop. iv. 6)j and as to such Mr. fSkeut might have 
given a prefatory paragraph. Too high praise can scarcely 
bo awarded to the glossariul index or to that of proper names, 
whilst the brief textual notes are all that is w anted. Apart from the 
dramas and the history a certain interest attaches ton chronicle in 
which we read of legions being “billed ” (h.c. enrolled) nnd paid, 
probably through a cofferer, i.c. a treasurer \ of Antony at one 
conjuncture “ causing his tents and fardels to be trussed up; and 
at another disposing the rereward and the coward of liis army.” We 
find ourselves hero in the very midst of Bible English, at tho same 
time that we learn that in North's day huswives aud hussies were 
synonymous, and dancing women wore called “ tumbling gillots.” 
In whatever light wo regard Mr. Skoal's Shnfo, speares Plutarch, 
it is entitled to rank as a timely and useful addition to English 
literature. 

SPOUT IX ABYSSINIA.* 

to be had in Africa within coiuivwaiively easy 
aJ*/T Mediterranean steam communications. The l,'ape at host is a 
long way off, and it is a serious matter spanning up for a tedious 
journey to the remote interior with teams of sluggish oxen 
who may fall victims to tho bite of the tvtsrhe. Sir Samuel Baker 
made magnificent bags of everything, from elephants and giraffes 
downwards, on the Upper Nile tributaries of Abyssinia; but it is 
not every one who has the enterprise to undertake expeditions inland 
from remote back settlements, like Khartoum, among warlike tribes 
in a slate of chronic hostility. Lord Mayo and his companion 
simply took shipping at Suez for Massowah; they carried with 
them a very moderate amount of stores, which they had laid in in 
the Egyptian buzaara; and they would proLably have met with few 
difficulties on their way up country had they conducted their march 
with a little more discretion. They were not very many weeks 
absent, yet they came across almost every variety of game. Near 
the coast they found birds in abundance—guinea-fowl, partridges, 
snipes, sand-grouse, &c.—besides the smaller deer and antelopes. 
Further on. they came on such larger species as the hartebeesto; 
there was tlio wild boar in the jungles aud the hippopotamus in 
the rivers; there wore lions, tigers, leopards, and other ferocious 
creatures to enliven their beats with the element of danger; and, 
finally, they too came upon troops of giralfes, and apparently might 
have enjoyed elephant-hunting to their hearts’ content, had they 
had somewhat mo flftp xperionoe. In point of hurt they were 
seldom successful, 1 ft for Lord Mayo at loust the expedition 
ended unfortunately. Just as he reached the best shooting ground, 
an imprudent bivouac underexposure to the night damp struck him 
down with a severo attack of dysentery. He had separated from 
his companion, who had gone on ahead, and had to heat a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat to the count, having a very solitary and miserable time 
Of it. 

We cannot say that tho party seem to have managed matters 
well, nor are their proceedings likely to ha\o smoothed the way 
for any of their countrymen who may follow in their footsteps. Loid 
Mayo seems to have been somewhat in the habit of treating natives 
as “ niggers.” He and bis friend were exceptionally fortunate in 
being accompanied tlirough many of their stages by the well- 
known General Kirkham, the English commander-in-chief of the 
Abyssinian forces. Yet they would have been perpetually in 
difficulties about obtaining supplies had they not gone on the 
principle of requisitioning the couulry. It appears that the 
farmers and villagers were quite open to bargains; but if they 
’ uug back or seemed disposed to take advantage of the 
tfute strangers, the latter simply holped themselves. It 
\ \nds strange, to hear an English gentleman mention in- 
Ci \itally that, as his coolies generally had their hands pretty 
frill of an evening with pitching tho camp and other iu? 
dispensable duties, they found It saved trouble to waylay 
the w.i iien coming from the wells, and empty their water 
jaw forcibly. If da women oarae to see it an a joke 
after their first alarm, it says much for the amiability of the 
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native temper. Another time we are told with much gusto how 
tho Englishmen's followers made a rush at a parly of funeral 
guests who were returning laden with fragments of the feast. 
Thcso spoils they appropriated to their own UBe, to thu. «q ua i 
astonishment and disgust of the jovial Abyssinians. No wonder 
that three or four villagers who came by said, “ You have bcub 
robbing our people; you will see what they will do to you to¬ 
morrow ! ” flat when they went on, with what appears to us to 
have been a very mild and natural remonstrance, “ You are a Haas ” 
(which means a lord in Abyssinia), “ and ought to know better 
than let your servants do this,” Lord Mayo found that they 4< got 
a little too cheeky,” and 4 * was rather annoyed." So ho jumped 
across tlio stream, snatched ono of their sticks, aud “gave them 
two or three cuts across tho hack, as hard as he could,” explaining 
that that was how a Kuss was accustomed to treat people who 
wern insolent; and we can only hope these ignorant Abya-siniana 
have laid his moral lessons to heart. We might multiply in¬ 
stances of tho kind, opening tho pages at random; ana even 
when Lord Mayo was being carried back to the const sick in & 
litter, and felt a sick man’s inclination for some little delicacy, 
he found strength to rise and shoot a kid in a passing flock, 
roluaing afterwards to indemnify the owner. Ilia only explanation 
is that the man “ had been ordered to supply him witli food, 
and a young kid was very little out of a large flock.” 
We are aware that necessity hns no law', and 'that, once 
beyond tho limits of civilization, a man may be oxcused for 
resorting to violence rather than resign himself to starvation. 
What we object to iu Lord Mayo’s proceedings is that, by his own 
admission, the party sometimes did wanton damage simply in order 
to save themselves trouble, as when they emptied water-jars in the 
neighbourhood of a spring, and toro down hedges to feed 
their fires when them was no luck of wood for the fetching. Nor 
do wo understand tlmt they were by any menus in tho habit of 
insisting on the natives receiving adequate recompense for these 
arbitrary exactions j and, indeed, Lord Mayo accomplished many 
long stages towards tho coast earning only fivo or six dollars for 
pocket-money. Yet, when they saw him prostrate and suffering, 
many of these poor people treated him with extreme kindness. 
Frequently ho was indebted to them, as he is reudy to confess, for 
tolerable night-quarters aud more comfortable transport; and re¬ 
peatedly they came to tho invalid s bivouac with milk, eggs, and 
o ther Ji t tie luxuries, und that without any expectation of repay¬ 
ment. ** ^ "** *"*' v< * 

Although rough diet and exposure brought "tiff Aygy-'flto^y, Lord 
Mayo pronounces the country to be very healthy on the Nrchole. 
There was abundance of wood aud water, and tho scenery generally 
was extremely picturesque. Indeed he seems to have advanced over 
tho ground that was traversed subsequently by tlie ill-fated lOgyp- 
tiun expedition; and, speaking of the chances of an invasion of 
tho kina, he predict4 what would bo tho probable result. Access 
to the interior from Massowah lies through a succession of narrow 
gorges, completely commanded by tho surrounding hills. Roads, 
properly speaking, there are none j and although King Johannes is 
fully afive to the iu direct profit of opening up easier communica¬ 
tions, he is too chury of his considerable treasure to part with any 
of it for the purpose. But even as things are at present, there is a 
good deal of desultory trade with the coast, and tho sportsmen 
came across more than one caravan, besides single merchants 
with mules laden with gold dust and other valuable produce. 

It does not seem likely that Abyssiniu will ever do much in ivory, 
for tho tusks of the Abyssinian elephants .am Binall. But 
Lord Mayo was greatly impressed witli the agricultural capabili¬ 
ties of these districts, and repeatedly regrets that English specula¬ 
tors have not been turning their attention in that direction. In 
tlio meantime the best land seems to bo cheap enough. The King 
had generously made General Ivirkham a grant of a large tract in 
ono ot tho most fertile valleys, and the General presented Lord 
Mayo with a sunny selection from it, in return for which he is 
to receive a box of English seeds. Of General Kirkham we neces¬ 
sarily In ar a good deal, as ho passed so much time in the society 
of the travellers. He begun life in the service of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, and appears not only to be a resolute and 
intelligent man, but what we should call “ a good fellow.” 

It says something for the mild And liberal administration of 
Abyssinia, as contrasted with the system iu Egypt and Turkey, 
that even the General, although his sovereign's right-hand man 
nnd commander-in-chief of all tho forces of the kingdom, hesitated 
about laying hands on articles he stood in need of, and^ occasionally 
ventured a remonstrance against the fashions of nis English com¬ 
panions. The sport, as we have said, was less successful than it should 
have boen. To oe sure, Lord Mayo was unfortunate in having to make 
his start without the better part of his. battery, and by the time he 
was overtaken by the missing guns his failing hoaltu had crippled 
him for tho field. But he appears to have been unlucky too in not 
finding native experts to direct his'arrangements, and We know 
that even an experienced sportsman left to himself in an unfamiliar 
country is practically helpless. The party were, indeed, continually 
following up fresh olepkant trail; the animals showed themselves so 
tan© and fearless that once they came routing round the camp in the 
night-time; and not uufrequently tho sportsmen were face to face , 
with them. But some untimely shot or other contretemps came ^ 
off at tho critical moment, and alter many wild-goose chases hot a 
single animal was bagged. Apparently they were in the habit of 
neglecting the elementary rule of the sport, which is never to 
fire at moaner g&me when there is anv suspicion of elephants 
in the vicinity. On on© occasion , when taeywere out after 
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elephants, and M burning " in the pursuit as the children say, 
a lion crossed their path and the temptation was too strong 
to be resisted. They fired and missed, and had to regret the 
hasty impulse too late, when they heard a baud of the huge 
animals they were in search of crashing away through the 
branches of the forest. As their native followers remarked, 
very sensibly, if they had only disposed of the mephants first, they 
would have had.lions in plenty coming prowling round the car- 
coses. Unambitious sportsmen might make satisfactory mixed bags 
almost anywhere with very little trouble, and could eke out such pre¬ 
served meats as they might cany with them with an ample variety 
of fresh game. The covers swarmed with rod partridges, but the 
birds were hard to flush, and unluckily Lord Mayo and his friend had 
taken no dogs with them. But there were geese, ducks, and snipes 
in the stroams; the sund-grouso repaired to their drinking-places 
at stated seasous, and sometimes came actually circling round the 
tents j while the deer let themselves bo approached easily enough, 
and without any very scientific stalking, indeed, from the general 
tameness of the animals which are usually the wildest it would seem 
that the natives in those parts are no great hunters, and leave their 
preserves veiy much undisturbed for the benefit of strangers. 

It will be seen that the book contains a good deal of useful in¬ 
formation on its special subject, but the author does not ofton 
travel beyond that. We only hear incidentally of Abyssinian 
politics, and we learn little in detail of tho condition and resources 
of the country, although we might have imagined that conversa¬ 
tions with General Kirkham over the camp-fires might havo sup¬ 
plied many facts worth repeating. But as tho author is never 
in the least reticent, either as to his failures with the rifle or 
the questionable relations he established with the natives, we 
feel throughout that he is thoroughly trustworthy. And the im¬ 
pression he leaves on us as to the native population is decidedly 
favourable. Their nominal Christianity way not go for very much 
in practice. Theyimve some singularly unpleasant habits, such as 
that of fortifying their courage by gorging themselves with {aw 
flesh, and devouring as choice delicacies tho uncloansed intestines of 
newly-killed animals. Although easily excited, they are by no 
means very warlike j they are disposed to take life easily, and have 
a sharp enough perception of their personal interests. But they 
aro good-humoured, and even kindly, if taken in tho right way, 
and possess a very fair sharo of intelligence. On the whole, we 
think that Englishmen who aro tend of wild shooting might do 
worse than follow in Lord Mayo’s route, although we fear that tho 
local recollections of his visit will scarcely secure a welcome 
for his travelling countrymen. 


TURNER'S BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL STUDIES.” 

1 HIE. practice of pouring out on the public the contents of 
- writing-desks and note-books has become bo general that wc 
must submit to tho infliction with the best grace we can. Mr. 
Turner has thought it right to put forth as a volume a number of 
.papers, some of wliich have appeared in tho Journal of Sacred 
Xtterature, while the others were lying beside him iu a more or 
less unfinished state. They may be divided into two classes—the 
one dealing with subjects illustrating the course which, in his 
belief, Divine Revelation mii9t follow; the other handling ques¬ 
tions which, in strictness of speech, aro purely historical. Of the 
former we nave nothing to say. Qn the “ History of Job and its 
place in the schemo of revelation " so many theories havo been 
held, and, bo far as we see, may be entertained legitimately, 
that we do not care to enter into an argument which concludes 
with the assertion that “ the narr&tivo describes real events ” 
(p. 170), and that these events and tho composition of tho book 


Turner of the Israelitish economy, or of the tenses of tho Hebrew 
verb, may be both sound and instructive j and to his examination 
of these subjects no objection cau l>e token except such os may be 
concerned with his competence for dealing with them. This we 
have not the least wish to call in question. But when a writer, 
in his anxiety for the maintenance of that which he regards as 
troth, makes the acceptance of certain conclusions relating to 
alleged facts a matter not of history but of theology, we 
are bound to ascertain, if it he possiblo, whether the claim Is 
to be admitted, and whether the data on which it rests have boon 
fairly established. It is unjust to excite prejudices against the 
methods of Egyptologists and Aeayriologists, and then to loavo 
those prejudices to work without making* an attempt to show that 
they have any justification in fact. It is absurd to shut our eyea 
to conclusive proofs of the satisfactory decipherment of ancient 
'inscriptions, nor will t&e impartial historian hesitate to accord to 
these documents their proper authority, as soon as he has sufficient 
grounds for regarding them as put up by men who recorded events 
belonging to their own time, and did so with good faith. But the 
historian will signally fail of Mb duty if ho allows the acceptance 
or the rejection of such records to be reckoned to him either as a 
xeligious merit or as a heresy, more or less seriously affecting his 
tfouln health. 

Against such theories all who havo the interests of his¬ 
torical troth at heart are bound to protest} but Mr. Turner 
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goes even further. He. looks on the discoveries made un ,. 
Assyrian or other mounds and ruins as on earnest of stiff more 
important discoveries to be made hereafter. In rids he may Oh 
right, and we hope that his expectations may be realised; but we 
are very sure that he is not right when ho tells us that these ., 
records havo been buried by the special providence of God, to be 
doled out in portions os they may be needed to furnish an answer 
to certain persons called gainsayers and infidel*. Mr. Tumor seems 
to have come across a set of critics, to us wholly unknown, Who 
profess to reject in a lump the whole mass of Jewish tradition 
as a 44 void and formless chaos"—that is, who will receive no 
single event in Jewish history preceding the notices given of 
it in Roman or Greek writers. lie is also able to inform 
us that thirty or forty years ago the idea that any records of 
Mesopotamian history would ever he recovered and deciphered 
would have been scouted as a wild and ridiculous dream. We are 
not aware that even Sir Oornewall Lewis went to such lengths; 
and even his incredulity on the subject of decipherment was quite 
subordinate to his reluctance to regard either chronology without 
history, or history without chronology, as of any intrinsic value. 
Wo know that many Jewish traditions, not only of the Exodus, 
but even of later times, have been disputed ; but it is a new thing 
to learn that thero ore not wanting men who disbelieve every event 
in Jewish history prior to the time of Alexander the Great. 
Certainly Ewold is not among the number, although he may have 
ventured to call in question some statements respecting times so 
comparatively recent as the reigns of David and Solomon.' But 
Mr. Turner seems to exult in tho discovery of slabs or cylinders 
telling* us that “ Samaria was depopulated, Jerusalem invested, 
Lachish stormed and pillaged," just as though these facta had 
been seriously and generally disputed. With an enthusiasm not 
easily to be understood he exclaims, “ So much, at least, of the 
strictly historical in the Old Testament is now secure as the 
rock upon the sea-sbore against the surginga of unbelief." This 
unbelief, it seems, is to grow more formidable; and then we are to 
have a fresh supply of Assyrian or Babylonian inscriptions corrobo¬ 
rating the Jewish accounts of events 'belonging to the reigns of 
Cyrus, Darius, Nebuchadnezzar, and Artaxerxes. “ Who knows," 
he asks, “ what testimonies of a like kiud are yet hidden in those 
mysterious mounds, kept in reserve against the fit time for their 
production, when the spiritual conflict between faith and infidelity 
shall have waxed yet more tierce P ” 

We would only ask, Against whom are these shafts directed P 
There are some persons who have never for a moment been tempted 
to question the great verities of the Christian faith, hut who never¬ 
theless feel quite unable to resist the evidence which led Sir 
Oornewall Lewis to the conclusion that the Roman traditions of 
events preceding the war with Pyrrhus ore very little to be trusted. 
There are others who have no objection to believe the story of 
Romulus and llemns, or Hedor, or Aristomenes, or even Sind had, 
hut who yet hold that thought is a function of matter, that the 
idea of will as a power or cause acting freely is a delusion, and that 
this life is the be-all and end-all of man. The latter are quite 
ready to believe anything they may be told about lamidagon, or 
Sargon, or ABshur-boni-pal. The former may possibly reject the 
statements about them as unproved, or inconsistent, orsell'-contra- 
dictory. Yet these are to be treated as heretics and infidels, 
although it is hard to see how the digging up of bricks and 
cylinders in Mesopotamia is to change their convictions of the 
iiAture of historical evidence, or to rescue the speculative un¬ 
believer in God and a life to come from the slough of materialism, 
it is a pitiable policy which insists on seeing enemies when them 
ore none, and Leaves tho real adversary unmolested. 

This dread of an opposition which is all but imaginary has led 
to the writing of the first three essays in this volume, wMch treat 
of tho docipherment of the Cuneiform inscriptions aa a well- 
established fact. We certainly have not bcodBkiwilling to make 
this admission, although, in examining M. flB>rmanta Manual 
of the Ancient History of the East, we regretted the necessity for 
changing the names of Assyrian or other kiugs, sometimes partially, 
sometimes wholly. It is no hard matter to understand that 
Durrigalazu may be the same as Kurgalazu, Purnapuryns as Bur- 
naburyash, and Gujguna ns Gunguua; but by the light of nature 
it is impossible to recognize our old friend Ivulush under the new 
styles of Hu-likh-khus, Binlikbish, or Bixmirari. The matter of 
importance, however, is not names, hut things; and we turn with 
some eagerness to the essays which are to tell us, not that the in¬ 
scriptions have boon read, but that they odd substantially to our 
historical knowledge. All history beyond doubt has its value: but 
there are also records on which time* spent brings weariness both 
to the flesh and to the spirit. It may bo well worth while to 
study'the chronicles of despotism or cannibul savagery; but the 
task is not inviting, and the harvest is scarcely so precious as to 
tempt na to linger over it long. How then i9 it with the monu¬ 
ments of the Mesopotamian kings t Not only, it seems, must dif¬ 
ferent phonetic equivalents bo assigned to the signs, or some of 
the signs, which indicate their names, but in some instances, by no 
means unimportant, the order of their dynasties must be chamfl d. 
Not many years ago Mr. Rawlinson told us that, if the scheme of 
Berosus might be regarded aa sufficiently established, the reign of 
Nimrod, who, as being deified by the name Bilu-Nipru, became 
tho Betas of Ovid, began with n.c. 2237. If we aro to folicv Mr. 
Turner, he la to be brought down to the period which dosed the 
fourth Borosian dynasty of forty-nine Chaldeans, according to Mr, 
Rawlinsoa in he. 1515. In Mr. Tumor's essay the datebecomes * 
1550* It can scarcely be said that the reasons urged for this 
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change are without force. On the whole, they hang well toge¬ 
ther, and seem to ho supported hy the narrative of the wars of 
the confederate Kings of Shiner and Elam, with their allies 
the chiefs of the cities of the plain, in the days of Abraham. If 
•the empire of Nimrod, lie argues, was already an established fact, 
how is it that we have nothing said of it bore, while a confederacy 
exists which seems to leave for it no room whatever ? The plea 
that God could not have allowed so mighty a dominion as that of 
Nimrod to bo established immediately after tho confusion of 
tongues atBabel is less intelligible amt convincing. Hut when wo 
art! told that there is no space for Nimrod until after the reign of 
Ismidagon, who was by no means the last of his dynasty, and that 
the date of Ismidagon is “ certainly determined to about n.c. i860 ” 
(p. 94), we are brought back to the old dovice against which wo 
have already protested in the case of M. Lenormant *, who assigned 
a certain date to Kedoruakhunta, King of Elam, because Aaahur- 
honi-pal places his capture of Him 1635 years Alter that monarch. 
Wo know nothing of tho grounds on which Aasbur-bani-pal made 
this statement; wo have ns yet no reason for supposing that he hud 
before him continuous registers for tlvo whole of that long period; 
and the date thus unsigned is some seventy years earlier than that 
of Mr. Rawlimmi. So with Isiuidagon, the certainty about whom 
is, Mr. Hawlinaon informs us, got at thus. The inscription at 
Hnvian relates that Sennacherib recovered from Habvlon certain 
images carried thither 418 years previously by the Babylonian 
King after his victory over Tiglath-piUwjv; and, again, Tiglath- 
pilcscr speaks of hiniw'll an having rebuilt a temple which had been 
taken down sixty years before, after having In stud 641 y ears from its 
foundation by Shamas-vul,eon offoruidngoii, who i.s thus dm en back 
to tho middle of the nineteenth century u.c. Mr. Turner insists that 
the Assyrian kingswere truth-loving men, who would not without ade¬ 
quate reason speak of an event as a lad of history. But we in our turn 
must insist that wo iunowuy question the \cracky of Sennacherib 
when we decline to accept his alleged conviction as suflicient 
evidence of tho ago and the existence of Isiuidagon. Before wo can 
do sowc must simply assume tho fact of contemporary registration, 
between the days of Sennacherib and Tiglatli-pilmr, anil from 
tho mouunionte wo have not oven continuous information of the 
monarch3 who reigned in the interval. But, in truth, it seems 
imposBiblo lor A sinologists, us for Egyptologists, to escape from 
the charmed circle of ingenious conjecture autl devices for the re- 

estilTtobuild “ on the most reliable reconstruction ot* 

*** *' chronological scheme 37 of Bureaus (p. 103); and this plan is that 
of Herr Gutsehmid, which comes briefly to ibis, thnt the duration 
assigned by Berosus to a certain dynasty, added to that of tho 
mythical dynasty whic.li premies it, gives a period oi 36,000 
years—in other‘words, a Babylonish »ar: therefore tin* hirer 
dynasty is historical. Ou similar grounds Niebuhr thought that 
the period assigned to the reign of the ueroud Tarqum at. Homo 
mav perhaps hn'vu been historical, Ijecausu to this reign alone ho 
«ould not apply the arithmetical scheme of the artificial chrono¬ 
logy of Homo before the burning of the city by the (fouls. But 
in spite of this Niebuhr had tin? honesty and the c Mirage to dismiss 
the whole scheme aa a Angary and a fiction; and Hint oi Herr* 
Gutsehmid has no higher value/ Mr. Turner, it is true, devotes an 
jfissay to Berosus, whom with JoBephua he delights to honour as 
an entirely capable and trustworthy writer. A\ e. cannot suy that 
tho evidence adduced in it justifies us iu reversing the verdict 
given against him by Sir Come wall I^ewi*. 


LADY SLLVEIiDALE’S SW.EKTI1EART.f 

M U. BLACK'S last, volume of short stories was welcome, in 
the flvst p*hoe,for its merits, and also as an infraction of the 
sonselets custom which forbids the writer of fiction to put anything 
before tho public within tho compass of a solitary volume. Wo 
•may pxeeume that publishers imagine they servo their own imme¬ 
diate mtereeta by lighting ally of ono-volumo books; and there are 
of course certain obvious trade advantages possessed at present by 
the three-volume system. A publisher who resolved persistently 
to oppose prejudice in this respect would no doubt have to 
encounter difficulties at the outset; but, supposing that he was 
psepared for this, there seems no reason why he should not 
thid fiction iu one volume a« good ft speculation in London 
as it is in 'Paris. On the appearance of Air. Blacks Mnid of 
Xiilema we dwelt upon this mutter, and expressed a hope that the 
author would repeat the experiment he then made. It would be 
well -for many writers, ns well as lor readers, if this lonu of fiction 
became wore popular. A bad novel would be more tolerable m 
one volume thaw in three; and there are many clever authors who 
mould produce btrttev work if they found it possible or 
advisable to compress their productions into a less space. 1 o sorao 
writera it would be a relief to escape from tho necessity of tiding 
up the inevitable third volume; to others the exerche of art re¬ 
quired to compose a satisfactory stony within close limits might bo 
u useful lesson. Mr. Blocks charm of style and light touch appear 
peculfoviv well fitted to dwrt with this kind of work, and tho stones 
te tells seem to iHusttret© the aduge “As easy as lying 

• Marday Nov. 11* 1870. 
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must be remembered that this ease is the result jd !Am> aul 

practice. 

AVc could wish that Mr. Black in hia present voluaio had given 
us more new mutter. “ The Marriage of Moira Fsvgm* which 
id ono of tho longest tales in this collection, does not scam to u» 
ono of iU author's happiest efforts. Both in this and in^The 
Straugo Horse of Loch Suainabhal ” tho representation of the 
Gaelic pronunciation of English, which he mode familiar in the 
1 +incm of Thule , is overdone; and here, as in that hook, he has 
fallen into thu mistake, which is perhaps of -no ^pftftt importance 
but still is a mistake in .art, of making his Highlandera talk broken 
English to each other. Mr. Black has the art of -giving ft Certain 
charm to this quaint manlier of speech in his printed version of it; 
hut it is not likely that his personages would find it so captivating 
as to abandon for it their native tongue. However, there are no 
doubt many readers who will bo glad to welcome old friends in 
these stories as well as in “ The Man who was like Bhakspeore ” 
and “ The Highlands of the City," which are, to our thinking, 
more successful. 

Lady Mi herd ah'* Sweetheart, which appears hore for tire first 
time, is a very good specimen of the art oi story-telling. There in 
no \erv striking incident in it, and tho people concerned in it are 
such people us ono may meet any day; but tho narrator manages 
to excite a lively interest in thorn and in tlieir fortunes. Lady 
Bilverdule is a widow of thirty-live with considerable beauty, who 
does not look ns old ns her age. At the opening of the story iheis 
walking iu the Mall with her son of eight or nine years old. whom 
she iLsks if In* remembers his uncle Frank, who is coming nock to 
England, **«ud yon must tell him how gkd you are to nave your 
dew mirk- back again." “ l am not glad, mamma, and >1 hope ho 
won’t come and see us,” said tho young gentleman frankly. 
*•' Why?” “ Because bo is a bad man, that wants to kill the 
Queen, mnl give, our house, and my pony, and all that wo have* 
away to tho beggars.” On asking for the source of this startling 
information Lady Silverdalo finds that “ Mftudey read it hi tho 
newspapers. ’ L’ncle Frank, who, as may be guessed from Harry's 
account of him, holds Uadical views in politicals a cousin of Lady 
Bilverdalo, who would have married him iu their young days; but 
Frank Ghosh nut hud no money, and his cousin Mary's parents 
wished her to marry Lord Nilverdulo. To this, being a dutiful 
daughter, she consented, and not lung after a passionate leave- 
taking, with many vows of secret constancy between the cousins, 
Frank mw that a marriage had been “ jg-ranged” between Bilver- 

Of he tlew into a series of violent frenzies ; nt one timcVgWmg to 

liuii-A-irtli.lL In* would go auil shoot the man who hud stolen his sweet- 1 -., 
heart*'-, love Irom hiui; at mint her deelaring ruthless war with tho perjured 
:,i leioer.iLX 1 of nil countries ; at another resolving to write a bools that 
would hold the'mirror up to heartless wonieu and cauMi thorn to blush—if 
anv shan't- wt-ro left in them—ut the picture of their own meanness, oml 
crueltv, ami et>rruption. Happily for himself, lie had his living to work, 
for ; ruul thou wild .schemes were unable to struggle against taeuumeaiato 
pressure of act iiul facts. 

lie. was called to the bar more with the hope of gettingaomo ap- 
puintmont ae a reward for the traditional Conservative devotion oi 
his family than with tho intention of practising. But ho forfeited 
all clutiico of Conservative patxouagu by joining “an informal 
association of what w ere at tlio time loiown as ‘ AnstocraUc 
Hadicnls,’ and becoming one of their roost vehement speakers anu 
pamphleteer*, borne of those young noblemen and gentlemen had 
u mild way of toying with revolution over tbour claret^and spoke 
of barricades in tho same bretfth with blue china; while*.having 
been compelled bv tho higher criticism to give up revealed religion, 
they foul consoled themselves with a gentle deification of the 
British workman.” , , . . . 

This description is accurate and amusing enough; but Mr, BlftCK 
has, we tliink, made u slight slip as to tho etiept which gMMC 
CUeshunt’s joining this paity had upon his fortunes. He la- 
described as having none of tho dilettante spirit which-belonged to 
the admirera of blue chiua and tho red flag; his writings ^gained 
immense influence, though without the aid of money he failed to 
get into Parliament. He is represented altogether as being-just 
the kind of man to whom a Government wo'uld be likely to give ft 
place by way of muzzling him. However, the Government of whi$h 
5lr. Black writes may no doubt have had a soul above such ft pro* 
feeding. Frank Oheahunt in the midst of his active life had hie 
fit* of recollection anil despair like any one else. u Sometime*, 
sitting aloue by himself at night, ho would go bock to tire old days, 
dream for a while, and then seek refuge in Alfred de Musset or 
Heinrich Heine. Grief seemed more bearable when it Was jut 
into musical words.” Presently Frank met with a certain Afil- 
auder Thompson, a merchant who had made a fortune at tire Gore. 
Coast, mid might hovobwa Hiirly mtpected to join mpetoljfc 
ranks of Toryism when he come back to England to flgend ft* 
This, however, was not the case 

Nothing but rank Communism would do for tireoretieti Oossp 
nuinism, that is to ray» for of course a man who had worked before 
lortmie could not Imi cotpeotcd to shuro It muong tbo jfctfc*. lie transit for 
hinioelf a big house in folate Gardwin; hi; had it luxuriouriy fonnrirettf 
. mul he gnvo eUlmratc dinnrrs to those young men—mostly yoangarawylt 
I j s iru<i — who were vastly di*cojitouted widi existing tiwtitutiOMS. JSirllf®* 

I quiroil a pretty taste fit hhi own, too, in tho way pi luacrny. A 
■ asked him where he got a certain very beautiful service of aMvraiMr 
ehC was anxious to havosotru- of thusumc *, to which lio repKv^tw^ws«m|r 
to hove the service unique, U« had hod tk«-moulds fixfikm. ^Th«TWway of 
Conumofom, one hue Its limhationain pmettee* 

This men took a greet, liking to Frank, 
not the trick whteh many of tire revolutionary 
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Staring silently atrium through a singleeyeglass, and swore that he I of modem history. Mr. Mono has condensed into two volontoi of 
would get ChesHant into Parliament if money would do it. “ Wo moderate size, and in largo typo, all the most intonating incto SA 
know quite well,” says Mr. Black, “that money cannot. Sure incidents of llmuiliou’s political career; ond as the great FedetoRfit 
enough, however, Frank Cheliumt got into Parliament.” Mr. stalesnum entered npou public Ilia before he was eighteen, and* 
Tlfcrnpsua was kind enough to complete liis Ifcnevolenco hv dying with a fow short intervals, daring which ho took a lively and 
and'leaving Frank a fortune; after which he lost liis seat iifParlio- active interest in public atUiivs, was amqng tbo most prominent of 
mont, took to travelling, heard of Lady fSilverdale’s widowhood, American politicians down to the moment of bis premature death, 
and after two years ha d gone by drove up to her door in a bis political career is in truth nearly the whole of his ,lifo. Per- 
hansom. * Imps we might have been told a little mere concerning the per* 


It is from this point that the movement of the story begins, and 
it is kept up with singular art to the cud. Frank iimlccs liis pro- 
posal, and is accepted, and he dreams of a life in a foreign land by 
the side of somo ulue lake where the time of their former aqiara- 
ration shall bo as forgotten as n dream. “ It is perhaps needless to 
point out that these vague aspirations were but the incipient signs 
of retrospective jealousy—one of the most perilous of the passions.’’ 


bis political career i« in truth nearly the whole of hw .lift*. For- 
imps we might have been told a little mere concerning the per* 
sonal character and domestic history of so distinguished »uiT SO 
estimable a man. Room might have boon found for a few more of 
his letters, and we might have been informed a little more clearly 
respecting details which would have thrown some light not only 
on his individual character and habits, but on the general tone ana 
style of life prevalent among the first Republican statesmen of 
America; of whom, in his private circumstances, maimers,and 


Unfortunately the blue lake and the foreign homo do not appeal to mode of living, Hamilton was probably a hotter average example 
Lady Silver dale in the samo way that they do to her lover. Sho than Virginian planters like Jefferson and Washington, 
does not see their approaching marriage in the romantic lig litwhich it or stiff, hard, formal FurUaus like the two Adamses, Never* 


does not see their approaching marriage in the romantic light which it or mih, imra, lomuu ruruaus iikc me wo aomubbu, xaevw* 
has for his eyes; and sho is anxious to avoid any appearance of haste, tbcless, Hamilton was so early, so completely, and so passionately 
Luring tho fow months of waiting Cliushunt is bitterly oppressed 11 politician and a public character, that even a biography more 
by Lady Silvcrdale'a friends and relations, who force upon his purely politicnl than this might have afforded a fuller insight into 
attention the time that ho has determined to ignore. But ho con- his nature than memoirs usually do, however fully and- however 


attention the time that he has determined to ignore. Rut ho con¬ 
soles himself by looking forward to tho day when he shall have 
separated his wife from old associations, and miulo her so happy 
that she will ho well content to be where he is, and desire nothing 
more. But when they havo married Frank disc* jut* that his wife 
does not tuko the same view of what their married life should bo 
that ho does. At Lover she insists on waiting u few days to cross, 
on the chance of getting bettor weather. Presently he tinde that 
by waiting she has managed to get a packet of letters from her 
country house, and ho immediately goes out to smuku a cigar. “ I 
hope,” said he, when ho returned, “ that you don’t mean to have 
letters dogging your footsteps nil over the Continent ? ” “ My dear 
Frank,” said she, looking up in perfect innocence ,“ wo are not 
going into banishment, are we?” The cud which must follow 
such A beginning i» tolerably plain. As the two go on, Cliushnnt 
becomes more and more irritated at his wife’s constant references 


deeply they may enter into domestic history. There is perhaps 
among the great actors in the Revolution and. founders of 
the American Republic no character so thoroughly estimable, so 
entirely free from stain or suspicion, so distinguished by public 
virtue and personal amiability, as that of Alexander Hfuniltoto. 
It is impossible, of course, for Jttuglidrcten to approve the 
conduct ol‘ an Fuglish subject who, within a year after his 
first landing in America, threw himself heart and soul into a 
wanton and needless rebellion, and, without tho excuse of birth 
or close personal interest in the revolted colonies, took Up 
arms against his sovereign uiui his country. But it is easy to 
understand how a youth of eighteen, at a t ime when the philosophy 
* of French Liberalism was at the height of its influence, might tie 
carried away by popular sympathies and by enthusiasm for A 
cause that professed to bo "that of liberty; and it should be re* 


to the children she has left behind, until at St. Martin ho breaks oord.M, us highly to the credit of so young a partisan, that 
out in wrath:-— . Hamilton, who at once became a leader among the rebels, dts- 

„ ... . ting aid bed liiiuwdf by his moderation and his sense of justice, 

v.ho tovos fr,»ra G« 10 va toUmmm.uix outfit to stop nt tire lulJ uirw , ;ll B rwistimco tj those «m«eleMi end brutal 

small village ol bt. Martin, where, while lunch is bt-mt? got ready, he mav . , • *. ., * _, . \Y . _ 

walk down to tho bridge over the river, liuia which ihe h:Yt impressive outrages on tho kugo minority that adhered to their allegiance, 
view of Mont Blanc is u. ho obtained. J'rimk Cbcahuul ami liis bride did the perjwlrftliun oi wlucli disgraced the revolutionary cause. . As 
no; and m they leaned on tiio btonc pjirnfK-t, over the «-liulky*green anil a soldier, Hamilton wan distingui^htid both by skill and daring; 
moiling waten, they found bul’om them the givul while olHinlden. of Mont and, though, he was tho aide-de-camp of Washington, his conduct 
JJ 1 *”® jj ir ’ .J”*} 4 ft,wl clcar 1,1 <l riuwUub-* t»ky. It was u j n „f Audio was such ns to exempt him entirely from* 

“ It is very iSy,” JdVdy Silverdale. “Really, tho white and tho tho ind ®? i l b !° st ?. iu e of «** ott t «*»• 

blue ure exactly like—” racier ol bis chief; while he mdignnntly repudiated the in- 

“ Like one of M«u<h*y f s drawings?” said he, tlm-ely. “Is it literally famous attempt to purcliuso the surrender of Arnold by the Itt- 

Inijwseibls for you to look at any given object, or to singln moment lease of Alidrd, which Washington undoubtedly mode, th ough 
in the socisty of any being, without continually limping ou Maudey und Ids admirers, not. daring to defend, now endeavour to deny it/ltt 

her bend rnvnv, and tern* began to } ike f bi f subsequent political career, Hamilton showed 

ruu down her cheeks. He knew ho had hern n liniie. * lnmsolt a pratoundor^taiesinau and a purer moralist than any of 

“Owne, Mary,” said lie, mid lie took hold of her arm, “ you mint forgive his associates mid rivals. JIa exerted himself to the uttermost 
me. 1 am very sorry I did not mean to hurt you.” against that wholesale repudiation of public obligations which 

5 s , 1 \ «* ftt day sho niuint.mod « ntrict nUoicc as ngneded disgraced tbo Confederation ; ho was tho one American statesman 

-dearly to U» to*™* ^ 

. ^ the rederol system, which but for him would ha ve been oven weaker 

Lady atlverdalo on her side has a certain denseness of appro- than it actually was; und his niomory is free from tho stains w hich a 


honsiun ‘in the matter of jokes, aud is apt to construe good- crooked policy and a disloyal intercourse with tlm French Minister, 
humoured raUleiy into intentional insult; and bor feelings are thmot, have left u^n that of Jctlbreon, ns wed as from thefao* 
ltoble to be constantly hurt by tho expression of her husband’s tiousuess of Adams and the even graver errors of Randolph. At' 
politiosl views. This state of things is common enough and tin- thirty-two ho was u pour man, with a family to support, and with 
peasant enough; the authors merit is in having managed to tell splendid prospects at the Bar ; but he baci-ifo$dfortune, and, a* 
*n j A story: without leaving a jarring impression on the reader's tbe event proved, life, to his public duty; he aceeptod at 'Washing* 
mind. Ibo end ib- reached at Onofiv, where again Frank for a ton's request the most diflicuit and critical, posit- in; font 

nuirtlMf. urnwioaua itla antm. at T .ml TT Atividi.u la. /i _ . _ 1 _ 1 ___ . I it ! ... . ■ 1 _* » n _ _ 


moment expresses his anger at Lady Bilverdale’s anxiety for letters 
from Hagl&nd. A little niter this they agree to get back to Paris 
as somi'Arpossible; and Frank says ho must run over to ijondon 


Government formed under the Union—the charge of finances em¬ 
barrassed by bad faith and previous insolvency—aud retrieved 
them, in spile of a desperate and persistent opposition which at one 


fora day or. two to write an article. From this day his dream of f.ip ru ? took the shape of a for midable re bell ion . Xt was owing to 
romsntifr happiness with Lady Sflvordato disappears, and they both his exertions that the eilbrte of Genet, favoured if not actually 


... „ -- **.—,-- his exertions that the eilbrte of Genet, favoured if not actually 

live comfortably ever afterwhrdac— seoondod by Jcllereim, theuBooretaiy of Skate, to involve the Union 

8» ftr «* Mary in iu plain tiutht thto may b. .dded. u..ttaH P9 , na n io the 1 ’rench wurwitii Eu«)»ud, w«e bafflad ;vet no man more mu-- 
guew—that ifPnmk ChMhunt ahenld now and again—by somo mu;U acci- neatly and decidedly upheld, what lie believed to be tho righto of 
dent ashnppens to many—see a beautiful, tender taco in tiia dreamt—a l’ace America againstthehighrhanded maritdiue belligerency of Great Bri- 
famUior, yet tteangely unfamilter. to him—thethco of a wouiau whom ho tain, liis early death, at theageof forty-seven,was dueto his vigorotU' 
has Inven t end if Ide heart- should grow sick with the pain ot seeing her nwolnfrt nrlvon:wv at iwiKtWl ...imi. Ua.« *v A 

tom away ftom trim, and if he shoutdfoUow with a pitiful agony tho re- !“£ ^ ^ ^ 

ceding form wringing its hands with grief, und withdrawing Stun blui nt ^ret of uiose political adveuturers without character, principle, o v 

last the beautiful, beilimmed, ncvur>to-bo*f(>r^oWrn oyos, you may bo sure position, who are tho peculiar peat and scandal of America; and 

that thateoeand the figure ho beholds with ndugledyeareing ud anguish Hamilton used aU his iufiuenoe, and even at tim** separated him- 
Ih thMephsntem halh. of steep arethreebot of Lady Silvcrdkle, his wife, self from his party, in order to resist the elevation ofWi a mm 
kut o» Ifcy Chalmufc, tau «wId. towriy low. to Tattoo. p 5 »U of pubUo itgwty. Jelbnoo ww W» perS 

enemy and political opponent; yet Hamilton individually turned 
’ the contest hptweeu J ejforiion and Burr for the Presidency infovoux 

T of the, former. At. Ust Btwr picked a wanton qaanelf^nth 

AMERICAN LIXERATURE. Hamilton forced him into a duel, and killed him under mroum* 

mtTl? It A* nf AIavoiIiUii TTamtU/m la Aavltan. iL A » I stoneos which excited the bitterest public imlinsation.and:for aver 


familiar, yet atrangely unfamiliar, to him—the flico of n womau whom ho 
has loved ; and if Iris heart- should grow skk with the pain ot seeing her 
tarfi away fjrom trim; aud if he should follow with a pitiful agony tho re¬ 
coding form wringing its hands with grief, und withdrawing from liltii at 
lost the beautiful, beiiimmed, never>to-bo*f(>r^oWpn oyos, you may bo sure 
that tho,face and the figure ho beholds with mingled yearning aud anguish 
In there phantom halls of sloop are 'these hot of Lady Silverdale, his wife, 
but of Migy Gheehuut, his cousin, rad hii-eorly iove. 


AMERICAN LIXERATURE. 


fTlHE life of Alexander X 
JL Tm&m* the most inters 
lad tha.blogtopky executed, 
biography of Hamilton—a fb 
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the United Slates *, of moderate coat, but quite good enough for 
private libraries, bears the title of “ Centenary.” It has undorgono 
the author’s last And most careful revision, to which, according 
to the preface,** a solid year of close and undivided application has 
been devotedand the writer claiiqs to havo considered carefully 
every noteworthy criticism that has been sent to him, to have ex¬ 
amined every statement plausibly challenged, and corrected what¬ 
ever, after such investigation, appeared to him erroneous. Six 
volumes of a small octavo size, but thick and closely printed, 
complete tlic History; the first two which are now before us, con¬ 
taining somo twelve hundred pages, bring down the record of 
American discovery and colonization, of tho Indian nnd French 
warn, only to 1748. Wo need hurdly say thnt this History is the 
standard work on its subject; and no mans education can bn con¬ 
sidered complete who has not mustered it— the story of the great 
Republican experiment beyond tho Atlantic, incomplete as it is, 
being almost as interesting and important a part of the records of 
the human race us the story of tho ancient Republican experiment 
tried for a somewhat longer period in Athens. To use tho 
stereotyped phrase, the book is 0110 " which no library should bo 
without!” 

The Autobiography of a Crystal t is one of those extraordinary 
♦ bonks which are more often written than read. It is not dillicult 
to understand that a fanatic with strong religious prejudices, with 
an exceedingly imperfect apprehension of his topic, and, if possi¬ 
ble. a still more imperfect knowledge of his own powers, should 
undertake to set forth in n single volume tho history and philo¬ 
sophy of creation. Nor need we be altogether astonished if such a 
writer, finding his views of the subject inconveniently vague and 
pome what too misty to be safely developed with thnt approach to 
scientific accuracy which prose may seem to demand, and having 
ideas of poetry as diin and uncritical as the* lest of his notions, 
should resort for concealment and protection to the in deli idleness 
of verse, as such men understand verse. Wo might also assume, 
as a matter of certainty, that he would choose the blank heroic 
metre, as that which combines the license of so- called poetry with 
the facility of prose; and that tho lines so produced would differ 
from prose only in that they might possibly admit of scanning. 
Such is, in short, the book which Mr. Uunu has produced. Hut 
though the fanaticism of au ignorant theorist or the vanity of 
authorship may conceive such a work, and even bring it forth in 
print, we can hardly think that there exist in the reading world 11 
score of persons in whom ignorance, curiosity, patience, and leisure 
are so happily combined that they should wish and ho able to read 
tho volume through. 

There are few departments in which American literature is i»o 
prolific as in that of biography, and especially sectarian and clerical 
biography. Almost any leading minister, head of a theological 
seminary, or prominent preacher, aroma to be thought entitled lo 
have his memory preserved, at least in tho libraries of schools and 
colleges belonging to his sect and on the shelves of tho booksellers. 
Wo cannot say that tho quality of these biographies at till cor¬ 
responds with thoir quantity, and wo should limey that few of 
them are read except by tho immediate friends and disciples of the 
deceased. They probably owe such circulation as they havo to 
the same feeling which obliges rich or woll-to-do men to give 
their one, two, or twenty dollars to every object recommended 
by tbeir Ohurch, however uninteresting 'it may he to them¬ 
selves. The Memoirs of I)r. Eliphald Nott t are a specimen 
of this class of literature. They have at least tho merit of 
comparative brevity, ab they do not extend over four hundred 
pages, and those not veTy closely printed. On the other hand, 
they possess singularly little intrinsic interest, and the chief reason 
why l)r. Nott’s life has been written appears to lie in the fact 
that he lived to the age of ninety-three and was for sixty-two 
years chief of a great Presbyterian Seminary. 

A History of Philosophy § which undertakes in the course of 
390 pAges to deal with all the teachings of all tho philosophical 
schools of Europe, from Thales, Pythagoras, and “ the Sophists,” 
down to Mill, Spencer, and Bain, must necessarily be superficial, 
and is scarcely likely to be accurate. Of courso under such condi¬ 
tions Dr, Haven's book can only bo serviceable to schoolboys or 
college students harassed by the demands of a course of instruction 
os wide in its scope, and therefore os shallow, os this terse account 
of the thought of twenty-five centuries. It may possibly help such 
readers to pass an examination conducted by men of the same 
calibre as the author, and may encourage in them that u belief of 
knowledge without the reality,” that empty affectation of thought 
beginning and ending in mere words, which was the special ab¬ 
horrence of tho first great Hellenic educator, and seems to he the 
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. of Union College. By C. Van SLntvoord, P.D. With Contribution and Revi- 
ekn by Professor Tsyty* Lewis, of Union College. New York : Sheldon 
StCo. . London ; Sampson Low & Co. 

1 of Philosophy, Ancient and Modem, By Joseph Haven, 
ate Professor of Systematic Theology in Chicago, Ill., ana 
r of Ihteiltatual and Moral Philosophy m AmheAtCoUege and 
■ ofCbieagO, WM^ Autbor qf ‘♦liejUl Ph^^hy,” 


paramount end and aim of modern instructors; but we oazmoi 
recommend it. to any one who would rather remain honestly 
and confessedly ignorant than acquire an incoherent and incorrect 
smattering of knowledge.' ‘ * 

Dr. Brinton’s treatise on the Religious Sentiment* >«* 
theological and more metaphysical than its title led us to ex¬ 
pect, nud i» tolerably free from any sectarian bias or special^ 
ecclesiastical character. It contains some original suggestions!! 
und a good many gleanings from various flpurces, whienrai 
give it a certain interest; though it can hardly bo said to „ 
throw any new light on the long debated and little understood . 
questions affecting the origin and nature of the feeling which it. 
supposed by writers of a certain school to Account for and underlie 
all the religious of the earth. 

A collection of Essays by Mr. John Fiskef which takes its 
title from tho first of the series, contains a variety of reviews of 
different books, controversial, historical, and other, most of them 
among the principal worics of tho last few years. Mr, Fiske 
handles his subjects with vigour, care, and reasonable independence 
of thought; und two or three of his essays will certainly repay 
tho trouble of perusal. 

A Summer tn Europe\ is the title of a small volume of lively 
sketches by an American lady who bus devoted “ a week ” to 
Holland, " a day ” to Ascot, and proportionate time to the rest of 
Europe, all within the period of a few months; good for 
railway reading, and so brief that their levity does not become 
tedious. 

Mr. Packard's “Life Histories”§ are interesting and valuable, 
if somewhat technical, accounts of the construction, physiology, 
and habits of various creatures, principally of the lowest orders of 
existence; man and the mammals occupying a very few pages at 
tho end of the volume, and more than Jive-sixths of it being de¬ 
moted to tlie Invertebrate. 

Mr. Burges's A mvricim Kvrnicl and Sporting Field || is a somewhat 
elaborate work on the breeding and training of sporting dogs, in 
the course of which a very large space is devoted to the pedigrees 
of particular animals. 

Mr. Ewbauk’s treatise on Hydraulics If is correctly entitled 
“ descriptive and historical.” It contains an enormous quantity 
of curious and interesting information regarding ancient methods 
of obtaining water for agricultural and other purposes, canals, 
aqueducts, irrigation, and so forth, as well as regarding mediaeval 
and modern inventions, and a great variety of irmlevant and some¬ 
what incoherent, but not the less interesting, matter. This occu¬ 
pies six hundred pages of the largest octavo size in very close type, 
sufficiently, but not profusely, illustrated. As it is not a scientific 
treatise*, nor yet available tor practical purposes, it will probably 
find but few readers, and is likely to be largely plundered; contain¬ 
ing as it does matter enough to make the fortune of a plagiarist, 
who will feel himself protected from conviction by the ponderous 
weight and uninviting appearance of this rich out ill-arranged 
treasury. 

Mr. Lundy’s Monumental Christianity •• may not improbably 
share the same fate. The author is wrong-headed, and his leading 
ideas are so far antiquated as to repel all but the most persevering 
students; but he has collected a great mass qf matter from the 
early monuments of tho Church and from the religious sculptures 
and inscriptions of the East, illustrative sometimes only of the 
author’s particular crotchets concerning the relation of false creeds 
to the true, but occasionally throwing valuable light upon the 
antiquity of particular doctrines or ideAS, and even documents; 
as when several Christian sculptures of tho second century are 
produced to show that the paramo of the Vine (and therefore the 
fourth Gospel, in which alouo that parable is found) had already 
taken a strong and general hold on the mind of tho Ohurch. If the 
author had known how to use his materials, his hook might have 
brought him as much fame and profit as it has evidently cost him 
care and labour. 

A large and heavy volume on the Iron Ores of Missouri and 
Michigan tl has b ee n compiled by official geologists from the Re- 

* The Beligious Sentiment, its Source and Am: a Contribution lo the 
Science and Philosojihy of Religion. By Daniel G. Brlnton, A.M., M.D., 
New York : Bolt & Co. London : Sampson Low St Co. 

f The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Boston : Osgood Sc Co. London : Sampson Low St Co. 18764 

1 A Summer in Europe. By Mary II. Wills. Philadelphia: Lipplneott 
8t Co. London: Sampson Low St Co. 1876. 

§ Life Histories of Animals, including Man ; or, Outlines of Comparative 
Embryology. By A. S. Packard, Jim., Author of “ A Guide to the Study 
of Insects,*’ Sc c. New York; Holt & Co. I<ondon: Sampson Low & Ca 
1876. 

I The American Kennel and Sporting Field. By Arnold Bulges. New 
York: Ford & Co. London: Trttlmer St Co. 1876. 

A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other 
Machines, for Baiting Water , Ancient and Modem; with Observations on * 
various Subjects connected with Mechanic Arts, including the Progressive 
Development tf the Steam Engine. In Five Books. Illustrated lip nearly 
Three Hundred Engravings. Seventh Edition. By Thomas Eubank, 
Author of “The World ana Workshop,” Ac. New York: Scribner, Arm* 
strong, A Co. Londoq: Trttlmer & Co. 1876. 

** Movumentel Christianity t or, the Art and Symbolism tfihs 1 
Church m Witnesses and Teachers of the One Catholic Faith dad I 
By Jehu 1 *. Lundy, P*xsbytcr. New Yoik: J. W. Bontotu* 

Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

ft Iron One of Missouri and Michigan, By Raphael 3 
Dimeter Geological Survey of Missouri 1 T. ». Brooks, S 
Lake Superior Iran District 1 and Adolf Schmidt, Assistant _ 
gftral Surrey of Missouri. With Illustrations in MTopftj 

and Geological Atlas. Hew York: G. ft Putnam’s tea. JSMm s 
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ports of the State Surveys, Both States, Missouri especially, are 
rich in available deposits of the metal; and these are near enough 
to great coaHfolds to ensure the creation of a new Glamorgan or 
Staffordshire beyond the Mississippi whenever the growth of popu¬ 
lation and the removal of an absurd tariff shall have rendered 
Possible the development of those mineral resources in which the 
United Qtates are as rich as they are in fertile land and in a climate 
suited to the production of nearly every one of the most valuable 
.fttjja of the earth. 

We have several fictions on our list, of which the most attrac¬ 
tive is the little volume of stories of xhe Far West by 
Joaquin Miller, entitled the First Families of the Sierra*.* Mrs. 
Moore has brought herself os well as hot characters M On 
Dangerous Ground” f in the treatment of some of the most 
* r delicate and difficult of social and ethical problems, with only 
a woman’s appreciation of legal and practical necessities, and with 
r all a woman’s vehemence of impulse and sentiment. Davavlt's 
Mills % is a novel of ordinary American life, with that amount of 
sensational element which a novelist is always entitled to in¬ 
troduce: and Romances and Realities § form a readable volume, in 
which toe romances are perhaps a little more real, as well as more 
agreeable, than the realities. Mr. Spencer's liue, Thyme , and 
Myrtle || is a collection of juvenile pieces which it is creditable 
to the author s ability and taste to have written before be was 
eighteen, hut by no means so creditable to his good sense and 
judgment to have published j they ure ruther better, however, than 
our next volume, hawthorn Blossoms % the production ‘apparently 
of a maturity as ripe as the mind of the author is ever liKoly 
to attain. It would not he fair to expect much from “ Centennial ” 
Poems *'; the “other ” pieces in this volume suggest that Miss Kate 
Ilarrington may write better when the Centenary is over and has 
for a time sickened the Americans of anniversary demonstrations, 
which are always provocative of exceeding had verse. 

* First Famtlks of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller, Author of “ Song* of 
the Sierras,” lice. Chicago: Jansen, MeClurg, & Co. London ; Sampson 
Low & Co. 1876. 

f On Dangerous Ground; or, Agatha's Friendship. A Romance of 
American Society. By Mre. Bloom(lv hi H. Moore. Philadelphia : Porter 
A Coated. London: Sampson Low A Co. 

\ Davault's Mills. A Novel. By Charles Henry Jones. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott A Co. Loudon : Sampson Low A Co. 1876. 

§ Romances and Realities: Tales of Truth and Fancy. By Mrs. 
Amelia R. Barr. New York: Ford A Co. London: Sampson Low A 
Co. 1876. 

|] Rue , Thyme , and Myrtle: a Collection of Forms and Songs. By Charles 
Kdgar Spencer. Philadelphia: Lippincott A Co. London : Sampson Low 
r A Co. 

f Hawthorn Blossoms* By Emily Thornton Charles (Emily Hawthorne). 
Philadelphia: Lippincott A*Co. London: Sampson Low H Co. 1876. 

** Centennial and other Poems. By Kate Harrington. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott A Co. Loudon : Sampson Low A Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T> UBINSTEIN’8 LAST PERFORMANCE this SEASON, 

als»Faploi| Tuesday. May to. ss.tha 1 MU 8 ICAL UNION. Ticket*, 7*. 8 d., toft had of 
Luca* A Ulllvler, Bond Street, and Austin. St. Jam**’* Hall. 


MUSICAL UNION.—Programtne, Tuesday, May JHL Quajrter* 

put Tint, St. Jumi'i Hall-Quartet, " 0«d preaerv* the JCmywror,” Hiydo» Orud 
Trio, Oo. 70, In D. Ileeihuveii 1 Quarti-i, Andante and Bcbenw. Ou. SI. Mcndebmmn i nano 
Sulov. No free admiMiou* without s Ticket. Visitor* cut pay (Regent Street Entrance) at 
tho llall. Direotor, Prof. ELLA. f Victoria Square. B.tV. 


JJORSE 


SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, Islington. 


££ORSE SHOW OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 3 . 


J£ORSK SHOW, MONDAY, JUNE 6. 


J-JORSE SHOW, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 

££ORSE SHOW, THURSDAY aiid FRIDAY 

THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS — 

A. The EK1HTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION la aev OFEN. & Tall Mall Kart. Tram* 
till 7. Admittance. Is. Catalogue,*!. 

ALFBED D. FRIPP, Seortiary. 


NOTICE. 

H r e bey leave to elate that we decline, to return rejected Communi¬ 
cations : and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THU UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturday Review, including 
postage to aUf part of the United States, is £1 10s, -id., or 
$7 66 gold , and may be. forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
David Jones, at the Office, 68 Southampton Street , Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Siemens, Amciican Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square., 
London. International Money Order's can be sent from any 
office in the United Stales, and Subscriptions , payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. r 

PARIS. 

(Copies of the Saturday Review tnay be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Foil! ERIN GUAM, 8 Rue Neuve ties Capucincs. 


f GAINSBOROUGH.—The beautiful GEORGINA, DUCHESS 

V.J of DF.VOMMHinE.~Yhl* renowned PICTURE ia now ON VIEW, at the (Jaliary, 
3» Bond Mint, PiwaulJlly, from Ten to Six o’clock. AUtul**iqfi 1*. 

MR GEORGE LANDSEER’S ~ 

DRAWINGS aud SKETCHES of INDIA 

Will ■nortly be EXHIBITED at 

__ 148 N EW BOND STREET. 

ARTISTS' BENEVOLENT FUND. Incorporated by Royal 

CJiartcr, for the Belief of (he Widow* amt Orphan* of British Artlala. 1 ' 

Catron —HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the CorpotaUoo wUl be held at 
the Freemason*’ Tavern,Gnat Queen Street, nn Saturday,June 17.1978. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER. Bart, M.A.. M.P.. lu the Chair. 

Since the foundation of the Society, the sum of 07,077 10*. h«« been distributed la relieving 
widow* end orphan* of British Artists, and during the past yesr foty-three widows and 
sixteen orphans have received annuities amounting to £l,m. The institution is entirely 
supported by the voluntary donation* «nd subscription* of artist* and patron* of the ftue 

(irnllemrn's Ticket*. Hi. 1 Ladles, It*. Ad., may be obtained of the Steward* 1 ol the Bar of 
the Freemason*’ 'Tavern i and ut the Secretary. L. YOEMi, Ew».,-tTn*ialgar Sqaaiw, W.G. , 

TTNIVETtSITY of LONDON. —Notice ia hereby riven, that Oo 

o next 1U1X4KAKLY EXAMINATION lot M ATHICVIATIUN In thl, Halto.tr 
will connm-ma 011 Monday. June a, 1*78. In addition tn the MPtrn poll tan Examination, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at St. Cuthlwrt’s Coll cue. I.'sliaw , Stonybunt College 1 
st. Htaiilslau* College. Tullamore 1 Owen* College, Mancheater 1 Queen’* College, Liverpoolj 
and Queen’* College, Birmingham. 

Every Candidate Is required\o trannnlt hi* CertiHoule of Age to the RwtitfrnAU (University 
of lamdon, Burlington Garden*, London, W.) at Uu»t Fourteen day* before tiie cuuimcnoe- 
meiit ot the Eoatruunliou. 

May f t, 1878, _’ WIL LIAM B* CARPENTE R, M.D., Re yi rtrar. 

WELIJNCTTON COLLEim—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

» V Their Will be an ELECTION tn MIX tn Juuo next. They am <n*n to alt BOYS Mho 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Price Gd. 


CONTHNTS OF No. 1,074, MAY 97, 1*76: 


r JMlE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School Hi 

, * I* now ready for Boarder*. At the Iasi revision (Chiistmoi, l* 7 il tliere were 88 _ 

I Crum thl* Mehool at the University, of whom ft had obtained Koliwlarship*. Exhibition*, *e., 
gftg at thN>t College*. Au Open Bdiolarsidp at Christ * and a Sinteolp at Trinity have 

T * n {’or Tenns^Rc., apply to kite Ilead-Master. J. B. AUUia, M A. 


Turkey and the Great Power*. 

Amnesties. Tbo Extradition Di'ad-Loejr. 

Sir Solar Jung. Tho City Oompanie*. llevmouqf tho French Constitution, 
Cruelty to Aitimitto. Tlie Moivltaut Shiiqilng B11L 

The Pope and the Eogtiali Conutitutlon. 

Honeymoons. Gotta go Property. South Pombrokeahire Castle*. 

May Meetings. Author and lioviowor. Liability ot Bmployere. 

Tho Art of Dressing. The Royal Academy—IV. 

The Operas. 

Cttton. 

Sixty-nine Yean at the Court of Prussia. Antomo do Trueba, 

Sire Weeks la Greece. Fox Benrne’s Life of Looks. Bhak^pmur s’* Plutarch. 

Sport in Alivsslnla. Turner** Biblical and Oriental Studies, > 
Lady SllVordnle's Sweetheart, American Literature, * 


on June 1 are between Twelve and Fourteen years of age. .... ---- 

Tuesday. June »).- For further particular* apidy tv the Rev. the Bcosaa, Wd 
College. Wokingham. 

pLIFTON CODDEGE SCIIODAKSHI^S.-JjGHT or more 

w ui be o|«u to COMPETITION at Mlilsuinn^r. 1878, value from to SM a year, 
whli’h may he iaercaaea from a special fond to ton a yeas In cases nf Moholats who require ft— 
i uithvr particular* may be obtained ol thttfEOnET.MiY.lhb College,Clifton. Bristol, 


M 


A L 


V K R N O O L L E G E. 

T>m Third Term wilt begin on Monday, September 1*. 

House 

88 Boy* 


YTURSLKY.i WINCHESTER, 

J Oriel Ctoiij, Oxford, prepare* BOYS, heti 
1*ubiJo Sohoola Terms, KM and UN Guinea*. Jj 
Home Close, llundcy, winchester. 


A.M. HEATHOOTE, B.A.;, 

** Hofidayi^*5^*4 W 


T’HE REOTOR of 1 AVENDON, experienced in Tuition, it 

A- prepared to receive Two orJWiree PUPILS, under■ th* age of FHtesn ysanjwto hit 
Hiinnr. Ky/rr^iarc for tlie ItiMte School*, Sc—Addrvs*, fey Rkotoo, LatoadhOBntVorfe 

Rector of CirtUqnrtouc, 


Llbianao. HitbratM will 
Cncapfldo, E.O, 
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M emorial to lady august a Stanley. 

JVUSTMINSTKU THAINlNl* PUIOOL »o*» HOME? for NURSliS. 

a^irtwih-Ua U raoc ttto Duke of WKSTMANSTBR. *■ 

Vin’Cktirntan-Jiii lUTTIMlitnUlD ALCQC*. K.C.I). * 

Ata Moating held t .11 May », lu the Jerusalem CTumltfi-, Wwtmhn^rr Ablwy, tQ consider the 
text menu* of wdaNhhSnK aMemottul to tins KvtcLudy AuituiM: Stanley, Lord Kttholvf took 
tins Chair, and U W<M 

Heard veil t ** That It Ifc flic tlcshv of th'u meeting that an enduring Memorial .should In* 
founded to penieluatts the. honuored taune v>f Lady Augusta ht*nl«> ; and it lathe IriiphilDii 
that etteh an object may l*tdx**t iKxmuplUUvd by ti^hciatin^tljat iinm*.* with a work of honcfl- 
emm originated hy her, and in winch, to tip.* clO"* of her Hie, -.he evinced an active and «Y»npa- 
thirfl ? lutcrv*l, They tharyluHi vu'je it thu Idem* bo lupnwlhindv taken, fti wmvrt with the 
Commuter of the Wc'tmhiitfr Trujoioa SHinm am) Home for Nufoc*. to obtain the Funds 
rtqulicillo pine:" that Institution ««i w ««>U<1 and ;>bi mum ill fiuiiuliiUuii i’l UltK-n with her 

liaiutstuid ift mich form as may 4*' iirruulLT ■ ucd on by that Ui.ininittcv. 1 * 

It vrft* mentioned at the niwllni; that the wi n nf yff, 1 nno would yrnlitbly He TcntUml Ui pnr- 
fllinae a ailc.aod trtin-et md foniJ-tli the Hunt", wMi It »wM tluu U u iHl-.-ui'iHJiiiiut in«U- 
tntfuD. 

Thq^Committee gratefully adkimwlrd^ji hji>n£ ulrcadj rrotsircd. the follow-ng rttb- 

CcTlpticna *... 

1 r.tf. 

Tlir Puke of Westminster. ;»M » « 

liOid Itnlhcrley.«*» •> " 

Lord Ovmtiiue.,... l J< » " •» 

The Rt. lion. W. il. Smith, .M P. mo 0 0 
The Hh Itoi. W.Cowpci -Tiniple, 

>I.T.. .*. ino o o 

Tne Dnhflof l|ncrfew*h . u.. Joo n « 

Gflttkhuu-e, Uari-huwciwol iMkum M 0 0 
ThwRt.U<in, Uuaaellfiuruey.M I*, mi u 0 

Mr*. Hmwj . .'non 

Tlwltrv. Lurd J.lhyuM-. ?■" 'i » 

ttaU.Tiim ..... . 

The llou. Mr«. Loyd IjiKlii.y . . o o 

A Friend nf lowly Antnn<ia «r*d ’ Mi« 

. 


'OTKADrSTASTER for fl» GROCERS’ OOMBANTS MIDDLE 

1* CLASS HCU<X)U*luoku*y Down*. 


KOTICK l» hereby Klveu that tin. CWlof lli* Chvtn^UMN 
dav of dime. fo/d. i<rnc(A<i| to the ari'ointment of a 11*AH- , 
KtickjHV Downs, eatlmatrd to awotwiuitteAs tnm M» tofe» 
uiivnliur at M iclMwinm* nett, f ln-il 8tipHml itW per huhhui. <*. 
rill Ui UM. Mild Hi*. i«er liny beyond ih*a «ww*ar. A imidtmaa 
uoAMutevd i "T wr»t I'hrci- ,w»r* vonimcnolmi tVom M«eha< linn* next. 
i4tl-Ma«ier w*H lie avvoluted nnjwtw the iwuvb 


hub mu. , - , 

tam as i»f • Sdheoie oftht Kmlnweil 

-- -- In' mu.H not accept or hold any 

lee or nuii hymeitt which in tlie bplnltyu ot the 


ScTh a<U O'.tniiiiraiinu'M. lie »«cd Dot he Ut^lh»Iy ^ il .? v . 


M. M. when the Ilmne ii cum* 

.. 

Jj.nd lVmli>'n . 

'ilii- lu*c. In. ainl Mi*. N:utt. 

K.M . . 

laidrMTiith.. . .. ,. 

I. .;.l r;#in. i,*iiiy Iiooum ticuiv, 

ami lfnn. F. Hruce .. 

t'lifti h * Stuart Porker, K-m. 

It ( . lli-twno t^l ij Inn, lli-n.. 

‘I he 1 >1*011 nf Liiii'dii. 

li'i'tiu Vi'nh*a'*ini Ji*iniio”h .. 
Th.; Ilrv. t‘ Alhi'd .Inow , 


'I h> lli'c. Mi if iiiithi ill . 
T. I'll. 


» with fl*r iiww pcrf»nnoiieo of bn* <• ut.es wi Hmil*li._..... 

■ l- nr nun |iiri-oilni'. may **c obtained upon ajijiUenthm to lira CbEltK of the Ciliontun* 
Ci-Mnw, Uihcub' Hulk 1'otiUiy, Uiu<i<»M, Jfl.C_ , ^ . . ■ 

TM l if LADIES*>inil)RIA OLUKis'jSeea Street, rf\V.* 

-L Aindy lo Out 1 .aov MpmaWic. 


Apt- 

Tinna, 2 (i’lhnb* 


I . S. 6 Uulneae. 


lu 10 
m m 
in 10 


... l*t w t> 
... in n <1 


WOO 

wn u v , 

1 T. Kl.V.l'L* 

Farther lAlPhti-u mill lu- tlnnvr.illv nilivtl ami (nAii'*wir !*p-l by the Vi< e-CIiahmnu, 
Mr IttlfirMnKtmD ALi’m.i.. ke U,ll tuvut <)u< m tltn.1, \N . rnmidfi I the Him Tr. i-nmis 
<1. IlKT.MbllU. Rlfj.. MlMixItumli, llr.tpil.'v. |k< .i! t I hr lf.ui hin In 1 Mim A, llU'UY, U'7 
* Vivtnna,“trait. S.W r } the latdy hup-nntoii'fi'ol Me* Mntn\n imvui* u.h lima l Sanduftij. 
Wcatinlustar 1 Nmrt. II v^suM. Uoi’\ 1 U1E..1 <’ I 1'uU Mail I' Alt. 

A ciriNHiAi* MKirnxtj i/iiu- soru/rv for il« j*I{o- 

X-V TKClTON <rf AMM U,S lioblr III A'lA 1M*1 HIM Will in- 111 M nt the V.'c«tmii>*»cr 
1 *b1i 1(V Ifotcl. on Thi'iwiiiy. Jimv l.ul 'J bi* i .. <m i**efii 1 • Ia Th • Luj I ui “II 'I riXtl 'HV. 

S .(•'.. lu L)u< Chair. IM* 1 'iuim n.*.- I'ac'.ii.nl il > 1 *i 11,,-. J.I W .■ 1 J j!*t n 1 t "di **. Ui» r bt 

oil. ami lion. VV. «'i'W|wi-I , '. in|*li , 1 Itiiuf li ■» .1 mil'. M.u* f* hi, ?i.r ItutluuMiil llia-i'k, 
K.C.S.T., A. d. MuuiMlu, Bw.. \I 1'.. and Ibo. lb. lbhotl, mil lukn tail in the piw>- 
ccedliiiM. 

The (roinmlttcc of the Smdely irrufeMlIy sici'ti llu- Mill «nw bi foro PaiHnmcnt i.* 
"Vriorcwt Cruel Katiei-nnrul* on Animal^. 1 uni *‘,^e:.illv tl'.nr'a litnntim In l hiu*a» h, 
prutubhiiil? all r<h'vie!o|fli-ul raiavom Mfc jii IJ-i -« and far*, ’Jin* cv uu'iiuii wup iuumn 
lrtenaMl by Mr. Unu.ni in tin* Uri»*i r ol tl.c it-n m nniinii *1 m. imd tin V*»ntv dwtua M- to In* 
e4nliU.nily iimt nod rcimiuti'i'. Jo liu Orsl 1 U- ■, tin- itcbHiu* 111 um lien ure * 'rict.li*iiiii!! 1 ', 


«.in«hiv*‘-| lii*oinni*li Unit tl> 

ealimaliea to mvidtu iwh** or tin,, .....’ • ... ■ 1-.... ■>. .... MR.- .. „,,i to 
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TIU5 REVQLUTI0N AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

T HK surprising revelation which lias been accomplished 
at Constantinople appears to have resulted from a de¬ 
liberate conspiracy or combination rather than from a 
spontaneous popular movement. The Ministers who were 
.shortly before placed iu power on the demand of the Softas 
bad probably instigated tho original movement for . the 
purpose of obtaining official facilities for tho attain¬ 
ment of their further objects. M rim at Pasha, whose 
Appointment as Vizie* was demanded by tho Softus, was 
content in the first instance to take a seat in the Cabinet 
without tho control of a spcoial department. Tho new 
Sheikh ul Islam was also privy to the plot, anil probably 
his co-opcration was indispensable for the satisfaction of 
tho, people. The Ministers scorn, to have required from tho 
Sultan a contribution from his private funds to the urgent 
wants of tho Treasury. On his refusal, which had pro¬ 
bably boon anticipated, tho Sheikh ul Islam announced to 
him his deposition; and as tho consent of tho troops" oh 
tho spot had already boon secured, resistance would have 
been useless. The dethronement of an Ottoman Sultan by an ' 
informal but unanimous vote was perhaps to his subjects a 
less revolutionary proceeding than it might, havo appeared 
in Western countries. There has always been a vague 
beliof that tho Commander of tho Faithful was in some un¬ 
determined seuso responsible to the people for tho exercise 
of bi£ temporal, and spiritual functions. Like a delinquent 
occlfcfciastio' In former times, Abdul Aziz was forced to 
^resign his pontificate Wfore bo was deprived of lus sove- 
ikign power. It may bo poped that too authors of the 
clufnge are so far within tho influence of civilization as 
to spar© and protect tho unfortnnato victim of his own 
vices and of fcWdisasters of his country. The project of 
limiting the power of bis successor is a bolder innovation 
than the dethronement itself. A fixed Civil List is to 
be trubatiti^ed for uncontrolled disposal of the public 
funds, and* it is proposed that a permanent Council 
of Notables shall sharo in the administration of public 
affairs. Tho demand that the Seraglio shall" bo sup¬ 
pressed perhaps refers rather to the private advisers of 
the Sultan than to his domestic arrangements. Nothing 
is known of the character .of Murad V., who may be pru- 
•. «atued to possess the ordinary qualities and defects of an 
6{foihan prince. Tho circumstances of bis accession may 
pora&ps ^pel^tos a waraiug against the follies which have 
proved fatal to his predecessor. Abdul Aziz'was‘supposed 
to have a comparatively manly and vigorous character when 
ho succeeded nis brother fifteen years ago. IT6 has since 
that tfom taken some interest in the organization of the 
army, afid more especially in the material increase of the 
. navy, bpt the combination of avarice with gross personal 
extravagauce deprived him of all title to respect. Even 
bis ironclad blppts were constructed as expensive play- 
, things, and the army has riot lately proved its efficiency. 
H(& wasi ziot sufficiently a statesman to understand tho nc- 
cesgit^s of. conciliating the Christian population, and he 
. actively promoted tho financial ruin of the Empire. Since 
the .depth of AALiand of Rkschid the Sultan has constantly 
changed his Ministers, and of late ho has excited the bitter 
Indignatjpn ©£ his. subjects »by habitual deference tfe the 
. counscla^pf bis natural eperoy. Tho subrqiwion to Russian 
influence which chief^ provoked tho indignation of his 
, subjects -|ras not without apology. As lately as in 1S70 
jjtfl* the SufiTAJf or his Ministers offered to resist the abrogation 
of the Treaty of Paris, cm condition of receiving the assured 
support Of England. , Bntriqexcufie con be dovised foi the 
cupidity And prodigality ^wjuclk havo tended largely to 


accelerate the ruin of Turkey. " No deposed ruler will havo 
excited loss regret or compassion at home or abroad. 

The tendency of tho revolution will ouly be ascertained 
by experience ; but it seems to indicate the existence of a 
public spirit for which tho better classes of the Turks havo 
not hitherto received credit. There is reason to believe 
that tho promoters of tho movement are not uofriefidly to 
tho Cbrlstiaus, though they are resolved to suppress the 
insurrection in the provinces. If it- is tr&o that tho late 
Sultan had accumulated laf-ge hoards of money, the im¬ 
mediate difficulties of the .Government will be sensibly 
alluviated. A permanent Asseihhjy of•>Notables, seems to 
bo an impossible institution. Tho authority of the SuLTAH 
is in its nature absolute, although it may sometimes be 
ad mini stem! in his namo by vigorous Ministers, and 
Notables would bo another name for Pashtui contending 
with ouo another for power and place. Probably the 
leaders of tho reforming party will contrive for the 
present to exercise the Junctions of government* As tho 
French Foreign Minister has. already suggested, tho de¬ 
position of tho Sul i an rftay perhaps,. facilitate judicious 
concessions; buL until the opinions and the temper of tho 
Softus and of their instigators are better understood, no 
confident judgment can bo formed of the consequences of 
the revolution. Religious enthusiasm and national self- 
respect are motives' which may easily degenerate into 
fanaticism and political ob&tinuey. One great advantage 
will consist in the check which will probably, for a time, 
bo offered to corruption. The' success of the conspiracy 
explains and justifies the ai ming of the population which 
lately caused alarm to foreigners. It will be well if tho 
victorious party is satisfied with its triumph, for it ia 
always dangerous that a multitude should learu the secret 
of its strength. The garrison of the capital appears to 
have taken an active part in the deposition of the Sultan, 
and the lcding of the army in the provinces will almost cer¬ 
tainly bo favourable to a change of rulers.. The sudden 
rise in Turkish ami Egyptian Stocks oh soon As the dews 
was known on. Tucbdiiy lust curiously illustrates the 
sanguine ami hasty charnofcwbP a peculators;' Tho dotiger* 
of Turkey ore not yet sensibly diminished. 

Tho events at Constantinople have, as an incidental result;, 
furnished a temporary solution of diplomatic cmbara&s$~' 
meats. The five Powers who had hastily pledged them¬ 
selves to a Nolo devised in the exclusive interest of one of 
their number have determined to delay tho communication* 
which would have been made to the late Sultan. Austria ‘ 
and France, and perhaps Italy,. Will npt regret tho 
occurrence of a' plausible pretext for withdrawing from 
ttjv-’.untenable position. Tho secret of Gorman policy has 
bcop Carefully Kept, hut for tho present it probably consists 
chiefly iu the uir.jmcnauce of an ostensible concert between 
Austria and Russia*' Tho party now iu power at Con¬ 
stantinople is believed to be unfriendly to Russia,, but 
Prince GoBicHAApfV may probably not be unwilling to 
wait until the intentions .of Miuuat and his colleagues 
are fully understood. Mr. Disuagli’s admission that 
there is still great cause for anxiety is ccrtaiuly aot 
exaggerated. No change of persons' can efihctiiklty 
remove, the causes which threaten tho Turkish’ Empito 
with rain. A homogeneous nation may possibly bo \'ibk* 
generated by indignation against previous abusepj^ bint 
Turkish euRuisiafem for reform would tonif. to .^b^ ap-' 
plication of principles which aro 'inapt bcablo to,, present 
circumstances. No stall osman cau dig*, 

tinction betw^u tho hostile races /f i-aibbt 'between 
. two religioiis Creeds. The unpe Atity dotfirtmed 

SuwCjN was caused, Hot'only' to vices, tmtbyhis Iu- 
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ability or unwillingness to employ vigorous measures in tlio 
disturbed provinces. Ono of tho Min inters who took an 
active part in the deposition Iris from the first been au 
advocate for iiumcdiuiu war with Sorvia and Montenegro. 
Hinny bo found necessary to satisfy popular opinion by a 
display of energy whieli will probably furnish Russia with 
additional pretexts for interference. Tho rumour that 
General Ilnatieff had boon recalled has thus fur not been 
continued. There is no doubt that one of the unfortunate 
Sultan’s chief offences was his supposed deference to tho 
counsels of the Russian Ambassador; but similar influ¬ 
ences may perhaps ho brought to bear on the present 
Government. 

It would ho too much to hope that Mui:\n V. should 
provo himself a vigorous and heneticent sovereign. _ Ills 
nude and predecessor w.b a selli.-di voluptuary and spend¬ 
thrift, hut lie was not a tyrant. Tho grand lather of the 
present Si'i/i an might have rivalled the fame of Pltpu run 
Great if the task w hich he undertook had been possible. 
He crushed the mutinous satraps who from time to time 
liatl long affected u provincial independence ; he destroyed 
in a pitiless nnts^iere 11 it» dangerous organization of tlit? 
Janissaries ; and he introduced among Ins subjects, with 
doubtful roMdls, Eurnp.»ui costumes and habits. Mis 
elder son and iinmcdule Miceossur was eompural ively 
gentle in dripo-iiem, ami he off-led no active 
resistance to the promulgation of decrees of religious 
equality under the diejid mu of tlio European Rowers. 
Annul. Aziz miglii perhaps luivo prosecuted schemes of 
improvement if there hud been a more hopeful prospect of 
success. It seems impobohle to interrupt, the decay of tho 
Empire; yet the ruin winch impends cannot be precipitated 
except at the roM ot a desperate struggle hot weeu the 
Mahometans and the u m* <>f tin? population in European 
Turkey. AIikai* Wpt.di ;M\ took oidy a passive share iu lhe 
recent changes IJi-v ad\ i t i -> have assumed t<> ihcm^dvOH 
tho responsibility of amending a condition of affairs which 
seems to foreigner »* impelc.-According to some accounts, 
they have idiuuh ifeekir. d to tlio tive Powers that they 
decline, the two monlh>.' arrmstfee, and that t‘ ■. deprecate 
the prosent.nl ion of tho P.oriin Note because it is impossible 
for them to comply will, it terms. If they listen to 
English counsel-*, tiny will not promote tho designs of t luur 
enemies by ubttjn.iie it risi.uicc. 


ENGLAND AND ’‘'111; JiKliLLV COM* El;k NGE. 

rTHLE strange sbdement that insurances at Lmjyius were 
X m6do a lew d.i'.s ago to cover war risks in the 
Mediterranean has not changed tho general opinion that 
the refund of the Eh-dish Government to accept, tho 
Berlin Resolutions was prudent as well as bold. Tho 
rumours of active pr< partition in arsouals and dockyards 
can scarcely la- founded on serious apprehensions of war; 
hut tho pou •■rfn I 11 ct which is now usst-mhled in 
Turkish waters may produce a. salutary impression 
that tho English t Im i nnnent is iu earnest. Beforo 
tlio Palace ruvolniiou at Constantinople Lord Dki'HY in¬ 
formed the three Govt rmrumls which were represented 
at Berlin that England will not concur in a policy which 
can only lia\e been adoptetl by Austria under urgent 
pressure. The allied Gu\eminent s, intentionally or other¬ 
wise, oiler the insurgents a reward for prolonging their 
resistance, it is absurd in found u complaint against Turkey 
on the inability of the Porte lo introduce uffceinul reforms 
until the provinces are at least turn j torn rily purified. It may 
ho assumed Unit the armistice which is recommended to the 
belligerents is not intended to operate for the borielit of 
Turkey. No guarantee is offered for the withdrawal of Eurvia 
and Montenegro from their hostile proceedings. There 
can bo no doubt, that, both Principalities would obey au 
intimation from Russia that they will no longer bo pro¬ 
tected from retaliation. Tho English Government is not 
disposed to repeat tho sacrifices which were made twenty 
yours ago for the protection of Turkey against .unprovoked 
aggression. Still less would the country approve of aid 
to tho Porte against its revolted subjects; but it is too 
much to expect that, the ancient- policy of discountenancing 
tho dismemberment of Turkey should he abandoned in 
deference t-o Powers which have formed among themselves 
H temporary aud precarious union. Tho language ad¬ 
dressed by Gomit AXT>ii ( .sai t o tho Austrian and Hungarian 
delegates plainly indicates the jealousy with which Austria 
regards the agitation promoted by Russia. Within a fnv 


days tho Servian Government lias adopted measures which 
arm almost to amonut to a declaration of war. Tho 
urmnmehts which wero prepared with tho aid of Russian 
officers have sometimes seemed to bo directed as much 
against Austria as against Turkey. As long as none of 
the great Powers toko purl. in tho struggle, it will las- ■ 
come the English Government to maintain a watchful ^ 
neutrality. *■' 

The ready adhesion of France and ltatyHo the successive 
resolutions of Russia, Austria, and Gcriuauy, is easily ex¬ 
plained ; and it probably means little. Italy is a new, 
though not unwelcome, member of tho singular League* or 
Committee of Great Powers which bus for sixty years 
assumed the right of regulating tho affairs of Europe. Tho 
most obvious mode of securing an uncertain position, and 
of laying the? foundation of future influence, is to defer 
with prudent courtesy to the prevailing opinion. As long 
ns the Lkreo great military Empires are reully or ostensibly 
united iu their policy, the Italian Government could do 
nothing to counteract their designs. Tho choice which it 
may hereafter be necessary to make between a Russian 
and an Austrian alliance need not bo prematurely antici¬ 
pated. It is probable that popular feeling iu favour of tho 
Christian population of Turkey may also affect the policy 
of llie Italian Government. The passionate antipathy 
of G mu halm to the infidel Turk is probably shared 
by the mass of his countrymen, as it is unconsciously 
inherited from tho time when the Mahometan power 
was formidable to Christendom, and especially to the 
Catholic Church. Tho hasty acquiescence of Prance 
iu tlie Ammiassy Note, and afterwards iu the Berlin Reso- 
luiions, probably expressed only a fixed determination to 
iih-ituiu fur the present from all external action. No 
Ereach Government will permanently relinquish its claim 
lo independent, influence in the conrse ot events iu the 
East. It- is suspected that the Crunch Cabinet has already 
rvgceiled the precipitancy whieli rendered it impossible to 
concert- a common policy with England. While all parties 
in Eunice approve of ail unenterprising mul pacific policy, 
public opinion would deprecate any appearance of sub- 
irvvjrncy to German dictation. Tho parninouut object of 
averting or postponing the outbreak of a European war is 
not judiciously pursued by the adoption of a vague project 
which must almost certainly lead to armed intervention in 
Turkey. If if is a principal aim of French policy to dis¬ 
solve the union of the three Euiiiluuis, eager accept¬ 
ance of their joint decrees-, seems at first sight ano¬ 
malous and inconsistent. If if is true that the Erencii 
Government has suggested the convocation of a Con- 
fenuce or Congress on tlio Turkish question, the 
proposal may cause sotnu emharrnssmcnf. With every 
desno lo encourage overtures fending to a common under¬ 
standing, tin* English Government could scarcely consent 
to subject a definite policy to the decisi#i of foreign 
Powers. A Congress sometimes furnishes a convenient 
method of registering a foregone determination, but if can 
scarcely be converted into a deliberative Council. An in¬ 
dependent iStuto can seldom pledge itself to acquiesce in 
the decrees of a majority; and m tho present instance, 
t hough no Congress has been assembled, England delibe- 
ratrly stands alone. Thirl ecu or fourteen years ago Lord 
Russu.l caused great olUmco to Napoleon III. by an argu¬ 
mentative Note in which ho demonstrated tho inutility 
of a Congress. It would liuvo been better courteously to 
decline 4m Em PE Ron’s proposal, without proving that it 
was unreasonable and absurd; but the reasons which wero 
unnecessarily urged in defence of tho refusal to join the 
Congress art? applicable to nearly all experiments of tho 
kind. Soon afterwards Lord Russell himself strovo 
in lain to terminate the Danish war by a Conference 
which was held in London.. Prussia, then allied with 
Austria, had resolved to detach Holstein and Schleswig 
from the Danish monarchy, and there was little use in 
discussing other methods of settling the quarrel with 
Germany. At tho last European Conference, which was 
held in Brussels, the English representative was not 
iurnished with tho powers of a plenipotentiary, and Lord 
Derry positively refused to send a delegate to the adjourned 
Conference which was expected to meet at St. Petersburg. 
The first condition of international discussion is that all the 
members of a Conference should he at liberty to form auyv 
co< i hi nation among themselves which may from time tJvij 
time be thought expedient. On tho Eastern question 
Russia, Austria, ard Prussia have repeatedly announced 
their adoption of a common policy; and they have hitherto 
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only communicated to the other Powers resolutions which 
had been already formed in concert. It is possible that the 
French Government may remove by confidential com¬ 
munications the objections to a Congress which will oer- 
toinly be raised on tho part of England. Perhaps the 
d proposal is mainly designed to remove tho impression which 
had been produced by tho hearty assent of Franoe to tho 
.Resolutions of Berlin. 

At the dinner of tho City Liberal Club Lord Granville 
said that tho course adopted by the Government will 
deserve approval or censure as it may ho found hereafter 
to be a part of a definite policy or merely a negative 
measure. If tho issue is accurately raised, the rejection of 
tho Berlin Resolutions will scarcely bo justified by tlio 
application of Lord G uan vn.uc’s t est. The English Govern¬ 
ment has assuredly not discovered any miraculous con¬ 
trivance for tho regeneration of Turkey. It has 
already assented to the project of reform which is 
contained in tlio Axdkaksy Note; and whatever party 
may bo in power, England in tlio future, as in the 
past, will always urge tho adoption of equal laws and 
of honest administration. Tho independent position which 
lias now been assumed amounts to a reassertiou of tho 
established principles of English policy iu tho East. The 
Government, will not ho an accomplice, and will perhaps 
not bo a passive spectator, while foreign, intrigues render 
the re-establishment of pence impossible. It was not worth 
while to affcot belief in the cordiality of an alliance which 
may perhaps not long survive the declaration of the inten¬ 
tions of England. Tho Russian journals already begin to 
denounce as a hypocritical absurdity the pretence of a 
harmonious under si unding between Russia and Austria. 
It is well understood that the Austrian Government will 
not allow r Herzegovina to become independent, although 
guarantees may perhaps he given !o tho insurgents if they 
are willing to lay down their anus. If England had* 
acquiesced iu tho decision of Berlin, the pretence of 
union might probably have been maintained for 
Dome weeks longer. It, * might then have become 
necessary for the English Government to make a stand 
against a now infraction of flic Treaty of 1856. Tho 
powerful fleet, which is assembled in Bosika Bay will not 
now bo called upon to resist an attempt to violate the 
neutrality of the Dardanelles. A comprehensive scheme 
for reconciling the Government of tho Sultan with 
the doctrines of civilizal ion would have been 11101*0 ambi¬ 
tious, and, if it had boon pract.h able, it would have been 
more beneficial. Jf the now Sultan should unexpectedly 
show a disposition to favour an enlightened policy, 
lie will receive every encouragement, in tho meantime 
tho English Government must bn coni cut with tlio more 
modest enterprise of discountenancing war and revolution. 


TIIE MINISTRY AND THE OPPOSITION. 

A NEW Liberal Club has been founded in tlio City with 
th© certainty of providing an eligible place lor 
luncheons, and the possibility of checking tho supremacy 
of Conservative organization. Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartxngton attended tlio ceremony of laying the first 
Stone, and said all that two polite peers of moderate views 
could say to explain tho existence of. tho party they lend 
and to encourage their supporters. One of the speakers 
on the occasion remarked that, in preparing for tho erection 
of tho new buildiug, it hud been found necessary to go 
down forty feet before a stone could be laid, and that he 
thought this an apt symbol of tho Liberal party. Ho was 
not very wrong in liis view of tho matter. It seems a 
particularly apt symbol of tlio party to which ho belongs. 
The Liberals have lately been not unlike people who 
carefully put a hoarding round their premises and then 
sink gradually underground. Thoy are, no doubt, pre¬ 
paring to do great things iu tho future, but at present they 
may bo said to bo at least twenty feet olF being able to 
begin to make any show. To koep quiet and organize is 
at once their safest, their easiest, and their only policy. 
For the Liberals in their present condition no bettor 
leaders oould possibly be i’ourid than Lord Granville and 
.Jjord Hart** a ton. Lord Granville iraukly owns that he 
’$ads it delightful to be out of office, and Lord Hartw.oh 
feels more and more secure without having oven tlf' &em- 
blance of a programme. It would not do for him, xs bo 
intimated, to be even present when Mr. Trevelyan’s 
notion was discussed* It happened by a mere chance that 


the discussion took place on the two of the Derby. But 
Lord Hautington liaa the graver excuse to offer for hi* in¬ 
tended absence that scarcely anything would have discon¬ 
certed him more certainly than tho motion being carried. 
So long as the county franchise is merely a theme of desultory 
conversation, there can be no harm iu Liberals talking of 
it in an enthusiastic fUsVqon. But nothing would spoil the 
electioneering tactics over which Lord Haiumnoton is now 
called to preside more than a Bill for extending the fran¬ 
chise and redistributing scats, adroitly framed by the Con¬ 
servatives. Jfc is from a mere party point of view much 
butter to go on digging gently at tho foundation, opening 
Clubs, ami mildly reproaching tho Ministry. Liberals, 
like the rent of Englishmen, are for the moment in 
a statu of political comfort. If in homo matters 
the Ministry docs not, as tho Liberals say, do auy on© 
much good, it is equally true teat it does not do 
any one much harm ; and, as to foreign affairs, Lord 
GiiANULi.is has tho perfect coniidonco iu Lord. Derby 
which Lord Dekhy would extend to him if the Liberals 
were in office. Lord Granville was not oven quite sure 
whether it was proper for him to assist in a Liberal organi¬ 
zation for election purposes; but he had discovered that 
the Duke of Richmond had done quite as much in this way 
as ho was asked to do, and so ho felt c.t*y, and knew that 
he was doing right. What a Conservative Duke did must 
satisfy the highest standard about which he need trouble 
himself; and ao lie fo.lt fully at liberty to secure decent 
luncheons for decent Liberals, to paint tho sweets of 
repose, and to assent beforehand to the proposition that a 
leader iu so peculiar a position as Lord Uartikgton would 
do well nob to show himself while tho county franchise was 
being discussed. 

Criticism, bland but not ineffective criticism, is, as the*© 
unaspiring bub sensible loaders appropriately suggested, 
tho true function of an Opposition which has no immediate 
hopes of office. And as critics tho leaders of the Opposi¬ 
tion have lately been by no means nusucc.cs.sful. It us not 
perhaps fair to say that they steadily, by their mere pre¬ 
sence, imbue tho Ministry with a Liberal spirit; for from 
the outset the Ministry 1 ms been a Liberal Ministry, and, a* 
Lord II Arlington owned, it*is willing to go in some direc¬ 
tions of Liberalism further than the unfailing Conservative 
majority at heart approves. But lit any rate the Liberal 
leaders are always at hand to remind tho Ministry that 
they would lose ground at once if they leant towards 
reaction. On several occasions, too, the criticism of 
the* Opposii ion has borne striking and evident fruit. 
Lord Gkanyillu and Lord Harj inoton were far too prudent 
to revive tho wearisome and paimul subject of tho 
Imperial title; but they could nob forget, and t'10 
caters of fuluro luncheons could not forget, that 
tho criticism of the Opposition was iu this instance 
exceedingly effective, and made the Miuistry promise 
to bo wise in ■spite of themselves. Tho most curioUH 
effect, perhaps, of tho Royal Titles Act is that i& has made 
for a moment Mr. Lows, of all men in tho world, a popular 
hero, ami for the lirst, and probably for the last, time in his 
life he has neon his carriage attended by au admiring crowd. 
An opposition that ended iu making people desirous of 
getting as nearly as possible under the wheels of Mr. 
Lowe's carriage is an opposition which even the sternest 
CoTisrrvative must own to have been effective. In tho 
same way the Liberal opposition succeeded in entirely 
altering Mr. Dtsuakli'u views as to interference in Egypt. 
Lord H Arlington remarked, as ho was fairly entitled to do, 
on the contrast between tho grandour of Mr. Cave's mis¬ 
sion as it was originully conceived and the tame result in 
which it, ended. No doubt, there was such a contrast ; 
but before tho Miuistry had taken any decisive step 
it learnt to bo wise. To own this does not do tho Ministry 
much harm. The Duko of Richmond might mention, it at 
lunch to those whoso repasts ho organizes, and no on© 
wonld think <he worse of him. Tho Cabinet were nearly 
making a mistake, or rather thoy put thcmsoU os in a post- - 
tion in which it was reason a bio to suppose they were con¬ 
templating something that would be a mistake, llut they 
did not nuiko it, and if it is creditable to the Opposition to 
have shown tho Conservatives their danger, it is also 
croditable to the Conservatives to have u.oided this danger 
when it was pointed out to ilium. This is one A. tlio most 
disheartening features of the times to the organizers of 
Liberal luncheons. The Ministry are not above being taught. 
When they 30c that *. thing is fair, thoy agree to it. When 
they see that thoy have made a mistake, they Bay so and move 
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in some other direction. Lord Granville, fur example, was 
eloquent on tho improvement.** which tho energy of some 
young Liberal peers had imparted to tho Oxford University 
Bill ; but ho forgot to add that Lord Salisbury was os 
ready to have his Bill improved as auy of his opponents 
could be to improve it. There never perhaps was a 
Ministry with so large a majority and at tho same time 
with so little obstinacy. 

Lord HartinGTON commented on the pan<*ity of measures 
with which the Government is trying to mark the Session. 
It is qnite true that tho Government 1 ms not many 
measures which it wishes to carry, that those which it 
. does wish to cany are for the most part unimportant, 
and that these unimportant measures are being pushed 
along very slowly, it would, pqrhups, be impossible for a 
Parliament to do less between Mister and Whitsuntide 
than has boon done this Session. Most people would iiud 
it difficult to say whether the Government has any measures, 
and, if bo, what has become of them. Sonio day 
possibly tho Government may try its bund at a really 
difficult measure; and every now and then a vague idea 
seems to come over the minds of the more aspiring 
members of the Cabinet that they would like to distinguish 
themselves in this way. They dream of settling tho 
problems of local taxation, and even of paring away tho 
anomalies of hanking. But for tho present they ore 
content with doing little, and doing that JiUlu safely. They 
are not pushed on liy any one to do more, and if they 
attempt more it will be rather Jruxu a regard for their own 
fnme and from public spirit than through any external 
influences. The minds of men are not in the temper to 
face largo problems. This state of quietude is partly duo 
to political tranquillity, and it is also partly due to the 
pecuniary anxieties which are now telling on so many 
homes. When distress touches the lower classes, there 
is often an effervescence of political agitation; hut 
when, as now', tho distress chiefly t<mch> s a higher 
Che'S, polities attract a small share of attention; 
and it seems simpler to laugh over tho deda ration of an 
Irish member that, if Ireland had its own way, Irishmen 
would go not once only, but twice u year to the Derby, 
than to rack a weary mind with problems of bank issues 
or the incidence of rates. The conn try is not really at all 
discontented with the Ministry for giving it little to think 
of, and it certainly does not wish any other Ministry to be 
in office. But this does not prevent it being wihe for the 
Liberals and advantageous for the nation that the Liberal 
leaders should use this time of lassitude, for digging down 
as deeply as they can, and for nursing their party into 
readiness for office. That ability and eminence should be 
fairly distributed, and that there should bo a succession of 
men of different parties ready and fit to servo the 
ljUEBff, is ft clear gnin to every hotly. Jt is with 
great satisfaction that impartial judges observe tbe con¬ 
tinual advance of Lord Iiaui'ingki.v, not only in political 
knowledge und prudence, but in mastery of language and 
command of men. He has more than justified the choice 
of tlioso who selected him as their leader. Ho began by 
being merely the son of a Duke, and ho 1 ms gone on 
to bo in a fair way to the front rank of those who secure 
tho respect of Parliament and tho country. 


MR. TREVELYAN'S MOTION. 

f JlHE debate on Mr. Trevelyan’s Resolutions -was con- 
X fined with unusual closeness to the real issue before 
tho House. Mr. Trevelyan himself, Mr. Fawceit, Sir C. 
Dilkk, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Bright exhausted among them 
tho reasons which convince a largo section of politicians 
that the extension of household suffrage to the counties is 
just and expedient. Mr. Dim km may bo considered to 
have spoken, not only for his party, but on behalf of Lord 
llAimxGTON, Mr. Gosculkk, and the other leaders of tho 
moderate Liberal party. His own personal opinion per¬ 
haps inclines to a large popular lrancliisc; but ho shrinks 
from the wide changes which must necessarily result from 
an equalization of tho suffrage. Mr. Lowe alone took 
higher ground when he declared, in consistency with tho 
couvic V»a*iMiiiilllidiafi. always entertained, that tho test 
tendency to produce the bent 
"nined. Mr. Trevelyan, in 

a tna- j 


jority of his own party should discuss principles more seri¬ 
ously than if ho wero merely expressing & popular opinion. 
Thcro are few members of either party who share on the 
question of tbo suffrage Mr. Lowe's clearness of perception 
or his courage. Nearly all the rest of the speakers of tho V 
majority contented themself es with excuses for delay, which * 
will lie ultimately overruled. Mr. Lowe’s conclusions will 
perhaps be confirmed by experience wh<Ai Mr. Trevelyan’s 
proposals are in a more favourable season adopted. It is 
an obvious and easy criticism of Mr. Lowe’s warnings to 
say that they were uttered in a similar tone ten years ago, 
and that they were also probably urgod at the time of tho 
first Reform Bill. One legitimate argument against every 
extension of tho suffrage has been that it tendod to promote 
further changes in the same direction. Small householders 
in boroughs naturally desire to increase the power of their 
own clasB by giving labourers county votes. If a million 
of electors were now added to the constituencies, agitation 
for universal suffrage would becomo more formidable. It 
has hitherto been found possiblo to govern the country 
umlor the system of household borough suffrage, distributed 
in a highly artificial maiiuor which might be thought ca¬ 
pricious if it wero not accidental; but the experience of 
two general elections scarcely warrauts complacent and 
absolute security. There is a point at which democratic 
supremacy would change tho whole character of English 
institutions, and, in Mr. Lowe’s words, would “destroy the 
“ noblest fabric of liberty and justice that human hands 
“ over raised.” 

Mr. Bright’s speech had the unusual fault of being an 
accumulation of commonplaces and of fallacies. For the 
twentieth time he enumerated with perfect satisfaction all 
tho instances iu which bis opponents had been in the 
wrong; and ho ussumed that tho labourers, if they enjoyed 
the franchise, would have supported his own sounder 
doctrines. In other words, a low franohiso facilitates 
change, and weakens the Conservative party. Tho same 
argument may bo used in favour of universal suffrage, 
which is, as Mr. Bright said, established in the United 
States, in the great Colonies, and over the greater part of 
Europe. On the Continent the natural consequences of a 
wide franchise have been for tho most part counteracted by 
the simple process of not allowing elected Assemblies to 
control public affairs. There is universal suffrage in Spain, 
whore each successive Minister returns a Congress or his 
own partisans, and in the Gorman Empire, whore Prince 
Bismarck exercises almost uncontrolled power. In France 
tho experiment of a sovereign Assembly returned by 
tho votes of the whole population has been for the 
first timo tried since the close of the German war. 
The establish merit of tho Empire had been accom¬ 
panied by the restoration of universal suffrage, which 
had been previously limited by the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. Tho Legislature wlneh was elected in 1871 for 
tho purpose of concluding peace happened to contain 
an aristocratic and Conservative majority. Tho country 
consequently enjoyed for five years a representative 
Government for the first time since the overthrow of 
Louis Philippe. A Republican Legislature has now main¬ 
tained itself for two months, and possibly the alarm which 
prevails among tho upper and middle classes in Franc© may 
prove to bo groundless. As Mr. Bright himself is believed 
to h&vo once remarked, a low franchise is more democratic 
in England than in any other country, because tho great 
majority of Englishmen livn on wages, and not on the 
returns of property. In tho United States, in Canada, and 
Australia* it would Jiavo been impossible to restriet the 
franchise; hub the result of universal suffrage is not satis¬ 
factory. Jh tho Colouios, as iu America, tho better classes 
are excluded from political power, and consequently tho 
conduct of public affairs is entrusted to adventurers and 
trading politicians. In one of the principal Australian 
Colonies legislative scandals have recently occurred which 
would be impossible in England. The prevalence of pecu¬ 
niary corruption in the United States may bo directly traced 
to universal suffrage. 

Mr. Fawcett’s speech was principally remarkable for the- 
auxiety which it showed to prevent the institution of equal 
electoral districts. He wished electoral power to he largely. 
nvMstributed, but in such a manner as to seouite a reprouW 
sentation of minorities. Reformers will never understand 
that Minorities are much better represented at present .by 
“the operation of the anomalies and inequalities whioh Mr, 


Fawcett strenuously condemns. Sir Ghautas Dilkb said 
that the constituency of Liverpool increased feVeryyear by 
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ft larger number of voters than the entire constituency of a 
Small borough. If Liverpool and other great towns each 
returned twenty members to Parliament, the representa¬ 
tion of the whole community would not ho move complete 
than at present. London would, with equal electoral 
districts, return about the same number of members 
as Scotland. It is not surprising that Mr. Fawcett should 
deprecate a mischievous uniformity which Sir C. Djlkb 
seems to approve. A calculated and deliberate representa¬ 
tion of minorities is liable to strong theoretical objections, 
and it is intrinsically insecure. In times of political ex¬ 
citement the majority will not be inclined to submit to 
limitations which can bo abolished in a moment of its own 
supreme power. Mr. Fawcett in some degree agrees with 
Mr. Lowe in believing that external symmetry matters less 
than the adoption of a system which may lead to good go¬ 
vernment. Mr. Burt not unnaturally treats the franchise 
as a right or a privilege, and the exclusion from the right 
of voting as an affront. The illustration of his argument 
which he derived from his own personal experience scarcely 
supports his conclusion. It seems that Mr. Burt worked 
in pits from childhood to the age of twenty-eight, when, 
becoming a ratepayer in a borough, ho for the first time 
\acquired a vote. Mr. Bust had already shown the fitness 
to exercise political influence which has since procured him 
a seat in the House of Commons. The majority of working 
colliers cannot be credited with equal intelligence and 
enterprise; yet the objection to give them votes is founded 
on their numbers, and not on their want of capacity. If all 
minero vote, the votes of coalowuerB, of overseers, and 
of shopkeepers become valueless because they are utterly 
swamped. 

There is neiihor weight nor sincerity in thu arguments 
which are deduced from the alleged moderation and good 
conduct of Mr. Trevelyan’s clients. It would bo at the*! 
same time insolent and unjust to attack classes which 
nevertheless may not bo prudently admissible to the 
franchise. The newspapers which circulate among tho 
members of the Labourers* Union advocate revolutionary 
doctrines, probably becanst^tboy are supposed to bo accept¬ 
able to their readers. Mr. Arch is an agitator of the most 
extreme type; and it seems that, having been a Dissenting 
preacher, ho devotes himself as earnestly to attacks on the 
Established Church as to agitutiou against farmers and 
landlords. Tho enfranchisement of somo hundreds of 
thousands of his disciples would not tend to the security of 
existing institutions; but it will probably bo effected in 
time. TJic temper of the House of Commons is not favourable 
at present to sweeping changes. Tho Government had every | 
reason to be satisfied with a majority of nearly a hundred; 
and probably some of Mr. Disraeli's colleagues were not 
sorry that he should have occasion once more to refuso a 
concession to Vhich he was at one timu apparently inclined. 
Mr. Disraeli has, on a large scale and in less vulgar cir¬ 
cumstances, some of the qualities of an American manipu- ■ 
latur of election]*. He may perhaps sometimes have thought 
that county householders would bo easily manageable, and 
that they might have no insuperable prejudices in favour 
of Liberal doctrines. Ho is now, on tho other hand, fully 
convincod that his own followers aro not prepared to take 
a second leap in tho dark; nor is it worth while to risk a 
majority which varies from sixty to a hundred for the pur- 
poso of trying doubtful experimonts. One of the numerous 
causes of Mr. Gladstone’s defeat at the last election was 
tho certainty that bo would soon introduce household 
suffrage in counties as a Cabinet measure. His successor 
at firafc seemed disposed to tamper with the question; but 
two years of office have taught him prudence. 


DULL TIMES. 

T HE times are dull rather than hard, but they are very 
dull. Years have passed since there was so bad a 
season, and it might have been expected that a season 
marked by the rotora of the Prince or Wales would 
have been one of more than usual brilliancy. In every 
direction there are signs that the world is economizing, and 
has less money than it used to have for luxury and re¬ 
turn. Pictures do not fetch their old prices, bouses w 31 
let, the supply of horses exceeds the demand, «nd 
servants cannot, get places equal to the height of -heir 
ambition. London is less gay because London is less rich, 
and that London anoftld bo so far less rich as to have 
begun to make its economies evident means much in the 


current history of tho ’country. The wealth of, the 
provinces is poured into London, and when Loader 
shows tho pressure of dull times, there can be no doubt that 
times are very dull throughout England. It . is not (hist 
any great calamity is weighing on the country, bat a 
number of small adverse causes have produced a large un¬ 
favourable result. We aro not in the midst of a commercial 
crisis, and if trade is more limited, it is sounder than it used 
to be. Pcoplo arc not so much mined as bit, and the 
number of people who have been hit in various ways is 
enormous. Largo losses have been sustained by the 
holders of foreign bonds, and many who havo been accus¬ 
tomed to live merrily on precarious incomes have found 
their resources suddenly at an end. But this is an element 
in the gouoral aggregate of impeoaniosity the im¬ 
portance of which may be easily exaggerated. London 
is not much affected by tho miseries of Turkish and 
Peruvian bondholders, and it is not until the home trade 
and homo revenues are affected that economy becomes 
transparent. It is because steady people are suffering that 
London shows signs of distress. The dividends on English 
railways, for example, havo grown less; traffic is de¬ 
creasing, and apprehensions are entertained lest dividends 
should fall off still further. Tho capital represented by 
investments in railways has naturally diminished in nomuw 
value with decreasing dividends, and investors find ncH 
only that tlioy have loss to Bpend out of their income 
from railways, but that they have loss to reckon qu iff 
a provision for their families. If tho present price of 
the stocks of the leading railways is compared with 
that which they commanded a year ago, it will be 
found that the loss to investors is much greater than 
that which can bo supposed to have fallen on the Eng¬ 
lish holders of foreign bonds; and the holders of English 
railway stocks are for the most part prudent people who, 
when tlioy find they have less to spend, aro content to 
spend less, and immediately begin to retrench in all that 
part of expenditure which is optional. The stagnation in 
trade not only makes those who livo by trade economical in 
tho absence of profits, but has cut down tbe dividends of 
banks and of tho soundest industrial undertakings. The 
coal and iron industries aro so enormous that bad times 
with them must mean bad times with thousands of woll-to- 
do families. The depreciation in tho prico of silver again 
has seriously affected those who live on remittances 
from India; and tho numerous classes who are de¬ 
pendent on the existence of somo sort of activity in 
business generally, as brokers or agents, feel pain¬ 
fully, though without necessarily having anything to 
reproach themselves with, that times aro dull. Of 
course there are numerous classes who aro not touched 
at all. Tho holder of Consols, if he does but hold enough, 
may still smile at the sorrows of his neighbours. Men and 
women still die and go to law, and doctors and lawyers 
aro as happy as usual. But tho general run of well-^-do 
pcoplo are suffering more or less; and what distinguishes 
tho present period of suffering, and givos it its peculiar cha¬ 
racter, is that it is not speculative and imprudent persohs 
who are the sufferors so much as tho prudent and tho re¬ 
spectable householders who havo no notion of getting into 
debt if they have less to spend, but immediately consider 
in what ways, without altering tho permanent position of 
themselves and their children, they can best cut down 
expenses. 

Even, however, in dull times people will do somethings 
and England under any circumstances is so rich that soiqo 
small ventures will always be made and some new schemes 
set on foot. But in times liko the present adventurers move 
in a vory modest way. Limited Liability Companies, for ex¬ 
ample, aro not much in favour now, but still Limited Lia~ 

I bility Companies aro always being formed; and while their 
number testifies to tho perennial activity of the community, 
their humble proportions and aims testify to the narrow¬ 
ness of the limits within which the spirit of adventure is 
now confined; Not much fewer than seventy new Com¬ 
panies were registered last month; but mopt of them were 
for local or unambitious purposes, and with an amount of 
capital that cannot much shako tho wealth of England e^en 
if it is all lost. Skating-rinks and political clubs, naturally 

afford an outlet for .the energies of tho numerous,hangers-on. 
of local society; and if grander objects are somaU^aes pre¬ 
sented to tho dreams of cupidity, it xqnsi be owned that their 
authors do not form an exaggerated view of the capital, 
necessary for then- purposes. One 
open a Public House for the People—a deaeration which 
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seems seatcelf sufficient to distinguish this from other 
jrkc.es df refosshmout; bat then tho Company proposes 
J ,0 tptmd only 2,500 1. in conferring this vague benefit on 
thirty aoula. Another Company has sot before itself an 
aim tie less imposing than that of Fertilising tho South of 
England; but our admiration of the imposing grandeur of 
this purpose is diminished when wo find that the South of 
England is to be fertilised by a total outlay of 2,100 1 . 
There is nothing m this to provoke the jealousy or rivalry 
of the North; ami, generally speaking, as wo look through 
the list of new Companies, we may feel sure that neither 
their success nor their failure will add much to human 
happinoss, or take much from it. Those, perhaps, who are 
now troubled with most anxiety are tho holders of securi- 
1 ies which they see exposed to daily and violent fluctuations 
nu the Stock Exchange. Quiet persons can hardly realize 
how little those fluctuations for the most part mean. They 
mostly depend on the calculations of a set of gamblers that, if 
they read)ntoly set a lead, they will got a sufficient nnmber 
of j*rsoafi to follow tho lead, simply because it is set. 
'limy decide that a stock shall go down or up, and 
when 'times aro bad it happens in nine cases out 
of tea .that they decide that a stock shall go down. They 
sell boldly, and if they once succeed in frightening the 
bond fide holders of the stock, they clour a largo profit, as, 
in their desperate anxiety to avoid further loss, these 
Jioldet* rush in and sell for what they can get. Many of 
those.fluctuations, too, are transparently disproportionate 
lo tbs onuses assigned for thorn. Turkish Stock, for 
example, rose fifty per cent, on the news of the deposition 
of the .Sultan, without anything being known of the eba- 
reefor of the new Sultan, or of the policy which had dic¬ 
tated his Call to power, or would be likely to be pursued 
Ity him after bis elevation. Person h who cannot form 
some sort of judgment for themselves as to tho circum¬ 
stances of foreign countries ought not to hold foreign 
stacks at all. Nor is it by any means evident that in¬ 
vestors gain anything by avoiding buying on their own 
account, and taking shares in Companies which offer 
to buy for thorn, and to hold masses of different se¬ 
curities the proceeds of which they distribute to 
the shareholders. It, is true that in this way one j 
loss cannot bring min ; but neither can it if the in- I 
venter himself distributes his investments; and tho prin¬ 
ciple of the association has in itself a peculiar source of | 
danger. There must bo some cost of management, and 
generally the coHt is by no means very slight. Even if it 
costa as little as a half per oent. this imparts an element of 
risk much greater than it seems to do. To get securities J 
paying steadily on tho average of years six per cent, is a 
task of great difficulty, requiring much attention and special 
knowledge; but to get securities that will give six and a 
half par oent. is a very much more difficult thing. The 
increase of insecurity becomes at each point greater; and 
thus investors who have their investments managed for 
them may be sure that they really pay for management, 
not by receiving diminished safe returns, hut by incurring 
greater risks. 

"Those who aro now suffering, not from speculation, but 
from the diminution of incomes through ilio general de¬ 
pression of business in tho country, must naturally ask 
thcikselves with painful anxiety how long this state of 
things id to endure. Aro they going through a little hour 
of difficulty which will soon bo over, or is business likely 
to be had for a considerable time ? No doubt, if no new 
disturbing causes intervene, trade will revive—England ia*| 
too completely at the head of tho commerce of tho world 
for this not to happen some day ; for other nations, and 
especially tho United States, must sooner or later work 
their way into new prosperity, and whaiovor benefits any 
part of the world also in some measure benefits England. 
But there can be no doubt that there is a deep and difficult 
question te be settled before it can be said that prosperity 
will again bo seen in England such as in our most 
flourishing days wo havo witnessed. Can this prosperity 
t revive without a very sorious struggle between the work* 
ing classes and their employers ? There are many signs 
that, for -the purposes of general competition, wages aro 
too high in England. Up to the present time employers 
have, us a whole, made the utmost possible efforts not to 
swages. They have been content to produce without 
father than come mto collision with those they 
r. " Seductions of wages have 110 doubt been made'j 
V Mifo vtfcero gmfrifeM' » have been sue. 


omployers have strained their resources to keep up wages, 
and this cannot go on for ever. Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many compete with os at an advantage, and, low as iron is 
here, it is kept down to this ruinous price by foreign congu 
potition. It is no doubt true that, in the long run, wages 
will rise abroad if orders are taken away from England to 
bo executed there, and there is a general tendency to an 
equality of wages in competing countries The wages of 
English workmen ncod not fall to the present Continental 
point to make competition possible; but they must, 
it would seem, fall in some degree, and the habits of the 
English workman must change at the same time, and he 
must be willing to work harder and better. It is perhaps 
safe to assume that, under the stern discipline of necessity, 
the English labourer would loam the lesson he needs 4 but 
it is only very sanguine people who can believe that he is 
likely to learn it quickly and calmly. Much has still to 
bo endured and learnt before very lively timea aro likely 
to return; but, on the other hand, there is no reason te 
expect violent convulsions or sudden losses. It is care and 
prudenoo and economy that are now needed, and that the 
respectable classes of English society arc willing and 
ready to exhibit these virtues when called on is evident 
to any one who notices tho changed aspect of the streets 
and parks of Ijondon. 


THE COMMONS BILL. 




T HE opposition to the progress of the Commons Bill 
has been as ill advised as it was well intended. Mr. 
Cross had introduced a measure which was far moro 
liberal in its scope and intention than many persons wonld 
have expected from a Conservative Government j but, in¬ 
stead of giving him credit for all that ho proposed to do, 
and showing in a spirit of friendly suggestion what be might 
do in addition, his opponents have attacked tho Bill as 
though its only purpose had been to moke unlawful inelo- 
suros lawful. It is possible, nee doubt, to go too far in tho 
way'of complacency towards Bills that you intend to defeat 
at a later stage, and an inconvenient practice has grown up 
of assenting to a second reading without in the least moon¬ 
ing that any one of tho provisions assented to shall become 
law. But even this extreme scorns preferable to the op¬ 
posite practice of moving the rejection of a Bill because 
it does not in its original form do all that you think 
it ought and might bo made to do. There is a curious 
in consistency between tho complaint that the Bill does 
not prevent illegal inclosures and the desire that 
no Bill whatever shall be passed. If the grievance of 
illegal incloaures is really urgent, legislation on the subject 
ought not to be delayed. If it is not realty 1 urgent, it is 
not a valid objection te a Bill which purports to deal with 
other matters that it leaves this particular matter alone. It 
can hardly be maintained that tho Bill will make things 
worse than they are now; for so long as the tamper of the 
House of Commons is hostile to inclosures, tho obstacle 
which has stood in tho way of their being mode for some 
years past will continue to operate. If tho temper of tho 
Houbo of Commons underwent a decided change, it would 
soon be reflected in tho action of the Commissioners, no 
matter what might be the precise provisions of the Act 
which they had to administer. 

The samo Rpirit of exaggeration which has led those who 
wish to see open spaces preserved te take up a position of 
avowed hostility to the Bill has prompted them to propose a 
strangely injudicious addition to it. This will be best seen 
from the explanation of the addition which is given in 
the last Report of the Commons Preservation Society. Tho 
ownership of a common, says this Report, is vested in the 
lord of tho manor of which it forma the waste. The tenants 
of tho manor or other persons aro entitled to certain rights 
over it, and when the lord applies to the Commissioners 
for leave to inclose, ho has eitimto prove that his interest 
in the common amounts to two tinkfis- of the value of all the 
interests in it, or to obtain the concurrence of a sufficient 
number of commoners to mako up this proportion. There 
are certain statutes, however, under which a lord of tho 
manor may claim to inclose without the leave df the Oom^L 
missionere, end in other oases special customs are alleged 
to exist which enabh' him to inolooe if the consent of only 
a few of the commoners has been obtained. It often 
happens that the lord proceeds to, inclose On one or Other 
of there grounds, when, as a matter >of foei, J fteftber of 
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them really exist Bat supposing that bo sots up a Sauce 
round the common as owner of tbo soil, and challenges 
objectors to prove that their rights of common have been 
disregarded, proceedings to abate tbo iuclosiivo can only 
i\ bo token by a commoner. In many eases this is tantamount 
V„ to their never being taken. The commoners are ignorant 
of the precise extent of their rights, or they do not cave to 
quarrel with tboSowner of the land, or they have not the 
means of undertaking a lawsuit which is sure to involve 
some expense, and may involve a greut deal. The conse¬ 
quence is that illegal incloaures often succeed for want of 
some one rich enough to contest them. This is an evident 
wrong both to the commoners and to that larger public 
- which profits by the maintenance of open spaces that is 
involved in the recognition of rights of common; and it is 
a valid objection to the Bill as it Htands that it docs not 
make adequate provision against this wrong. But the way 
to prevent inclosnres from being made illegally is not to be 
looked for in a sweeping prohibition of inclosureB, even 
when they can be made legally. Yet this is what the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Shaw-Lbfkykjis on Monday 
really came to. Ho wished to make any inclose re of a 
common unlawful unless sanctioned by Parliament under 
the provisions of this Bill. Now, as tbo Jaw stands, iu- 
closuros made under certain conditions without the sanc¬ 
tion of Parliament are either lawful or unlawful. If they 
are lawful, to force the lord of the mauor to go to the 
Commissioners, and ultimately to Parliament, lor leave 
to do what ho 1ms a legal right to do, is to de¬ 
prive him of his property in tho common; and though 
it may be very beneficial to public health and enjoyment 
that ho should bo doprived of this right, it is by no means 
beneficial to public morality that he should be deprived of 
it without compensation. If, on tlio other hand, such 
inclosuros are altogether unlawful, ns tho Report seems 
to imply, all that is needed is to create a now depositary 
of the right to tako legal proceedings to prove their ille¬ 
gality, The simplest expedient for this purpose is to vest 
this right in tho lneloauro ‘Commissioners, making some 
provision for the expenses of law-suits in cases where the 
resistance to the inclosure may prove unsuccessful. These 
cases, however, would bo of vory rare occurrence. The 
mere fact that lords of tho manor had to give notice to 
the Commissioners of their intention to inclose, whether 
under old statutes or under special customs, would prevent 
them from making switches at commons, as they occasion¬ 
ally do now, in the belief that no one will be found to opposo 
them. It might bo necessary at tho outset to fight some 
representative case in order to have tho law of tlio question 
fully and finally ascertained; but when once this had been 
done, a lord of tho manor would usually fake the notice 
that the Commissioners had been advised to contest his 
right to inclose as a sufficient indication that no such right 
existed. Mr. Sandfoud has promised to propose a clause 
to meet the difficulty of illegal inclosures; but, unless the 
Government accept it, it will almost certainly break down 
on the question of expenses. Such inclosures can only 
be prevented by putting the right to resist and the purse 
to pay tho oost of resistance in tho same hands; and 
unless the monoy can be raised by fees, it must ultimately 
be found by the State- We can conceive of no application 
of public funds more entirely legitimate than to pay the 
cost of resistance to illegal attempts to destroy commons 
undertaken in the conviction that no one will be found to 
oppose them. 

Another grave defect in tho Bill is tho absence of any 
sufficient recognition of that larger public who enjoy what 
Mr. Bbistows happily described as privilege of common. 
It would be an extremely narrow view of the great Surrey 
commons to treat them as being of value to no one except 
the Qommoaors who have the right of pasturing geese, or 
cutting turf or firewood. They are of inestimable and 
increasing value to the whole population of Loudon. Year 
by year London grows bigger, and the journey which has to 
be undertaken in order to reach any really unspoilt 
country grows longer. If the wide ranges of heath and 
down which fie along the southern and western boarders of 
Surrey should be inclosed, it will no longer be possible 
to reach any such piece of country and to return on the 
sfflme day, and this impossibility would operate as a virtual 
mtrisbaieat of thogreat spaas ofLondonmfromthe scenery 
which they have hitherto erjoyed. Yet, os the BUI stance, m 
publinbody would hhve any tow*twMi\x opposing schemes 
lor inclosing sash places. These would remain the mmm 
that the Standing Committee might throw out the rihema 


presented by the Commissioners, but there would bo.na 
opportunity of modifying or improving the scheme sup¬ 
posing that it were not radically a bad one. If notft* M 
©very application to inclose laud within forty miles or HOO? 
London had to be given to the Corporation, this, object 
would be attained. The Corporation bus shown great 
determination and public spirit in tbo matter of Bpping 
Forest, and tho public interest in tho maintenance of 
commons could not bo entrusted to better hands, 
this moans the Londoners who now have the privilege m 
common in Surrey would at least not be deprived of St 
without a hearing. It may be objected that but few 
persons really avail themselves of tins privilege. It would 
bo truer hi say that those who do avail themselves of it 
have not always the opportunity of taking a holiday, nor the 
means of making so long a journey when they do tako one; 
and it may fairly bo hoped that, as tho tastes and habits of 
tho people improve, the benefit of a tew hours in genttino 
country—not the country of a well-ordered park, but' tbo 
country of heath uml moorland, which comes so much nearer 
to London than most of us know or imagine—will be wore’ 
valued. To inclose this land now would be to take advan¬ 
tage of an ignorance which is gradually disappearing, and 
to store up a host of regrets. To give the Corporation a 
lac it a standi in resisting such schemes would prevent this 
advantage from being taken without Londoners being 
made aware of it. 

SCIENTIFIC MURDER. 

f I NHERE has lately been an unusual number of cases of 
X poisoning, some purely accidental, and others sug¬ 
gestive of foul play, and it is not surprising that there 
should have arisen a good deal of uneasiness on this 
account. It would appear that there is a growing tendency 
to carelessness and recklessness on the part of non¬ 
professional persons in helping themselves to doses of dan¬ 
gerous drugs; and there can also bo no doubt that, both 
because of tho more common use of such drugs, and of the 
discovery of poisons which leave little, if any, trace, 
poisoning can now bo accomplished with less risk of detec¬ 
tion than formerly. The benefits of scientific progress are 
certainly not unalloyed. Tho introduction of dynamite has 
given an appalling range to the possibilities of fiendish 
crirno; and it is also evident that human wickedness is 
subjected to increased temptations, and human life to new 
perils, by the facilities for poisoning which now exist. 
There are people who brood over such expedients, not 
perhaps withauy conscious or deliberate intention of actually 
applying them, at least when the subject is first taken 
up, but simply from tho iascination which the notion of 
possessing such a terrible power of swift destruction exer¬ 
cises on minds of u certain class; and by and by, hatred, 
cupidity, or possibly even morbid curiosity, precipitates 
a fatal experiment. We should bo sorry in making these 
remarks to excite useless alarm, though we suspect that' it 
is impossible to touch on such a matter at ail without 
making timid persons uncomfortable. There was a case 
indeed the other day in which a man died from fright at 
the mere sight of a poison-label, which he had not pre¬ 
viously observed, on a bottle from which he had just taken 
a dose of simple medicine. It may be hoped, however, that, 
if attention is directed to the danger, some checks or pre¬ 
cautions may be devised. The case which has just been 
Ujed at the Old Bailey at least shows that the subject de¬ 
serves serious consideration, and, as a psychological study, 
it is painfully suggestive. 

In December last an advertisement appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph to the following effect:— u To medical 
“ men in need of money, or students well up in 
“ chemistry and anatomy. A gentleman engaged 
“ in an interesting experiment is willing to give 
“ liberal remuneration for professional assistance.” This 
advertisement was answered by William VuroD, a 
medical student, who was doing the work of a practising 
surgeon, and. a correspondence through the post ensued 
between him and the advertiser, “ M. Q.,” who was. sub¬ 
sequently discovered to be Mrs. Bnbe, though Vjimm ‘tyad 
no idea who his correspondent was, and addressed 1 hfer as 
a man. “ M. Q. ,f professed to be tired of life, and anxious 
to do good to a friend by leaving the world, and to have 
resolved to do this in one way or another. Botifewaa 
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voluntary, and also that there should bo no risk, of in- 
> ululating the will. A hundred pounds was offered to 
Van on for his ad vice on this subject. Vance appears to have 
suggested chloral as the safest poison, and indeed to have 
juppliod that drug, with a small quantity of prussic acid j 
and he also advised the addition of a few drops of 
peppermint to give a flavour and neutralize odour. He had 
evidently studied the situation in a business-like manner 
all round, and gavo very precise and practical instructions. 
In these days when we* are asked to believe that medical 
men arc invariably the most humane and fastidiously 
scrupulous of all people—as if, unlike all other classes 
of Hooioty, thoy nad no block sheep among them— 
it is highly instructive to have an opportunity of know¬ 
ing the deliberate conclusions of a promising medical 
student on such an interesting experiment as how to kill a 
person without exciting suspicion and having any bother 
with a coroner’s inquest. In a recent discussion in the 
House of Lords the Duke of Somerset hinted that, if 
surgeons wore prevontod from experimenting on cats and 
’dogs, they would do so on their patients ; and Mr. Vance — 
who may be perhaps the Klein of the future in the natural 
course of development of species—has evidently raised him¬ 
self to that high philosophic point of view from which a 
living human being is regarded us only a “ subject.” Mr. 
Vanck was not in tho least staggered by learning that 
the interesting experiment in which he was asked to assist 
was, a murder, and he proceeded to give his mind to 
the^ubject with genuine professional enthusiasm. Wo 
print the significant parts of the letter in full because it 
is really an important document, as marking the point 
at which, at any rate, ono medical practitioner of our 
day has arrived. He writes, with sufficiently intelligible 
meaning, if with dubious grammar:— 

44 My plan in this sudden death allowed or apparently 
44 suspicions death acknowledged, still a favourable verdict 
“ may bo returned, which in no way can invalidate a will 
u made antecedent to death probably many weeks, the 
41 peculiarity of my suggestion is that, although the actual 
44 cause of death is found out, and that a narcotic, yot the 
41 verdict will bo the most lenient—viz., by misadventure; 
44 or, as it is phrased sometimes more specially, 4 tho de- 
44 4 ceased was in the habit of taking chloral, and died from 
44 1 an overdose unconsciously administered by himself.' 
41 2»cAn arrange details to square with this and submit 
44 them to you at our meeting or on paper. 

u If you like, chloral might bo administered to a dog or 
44 a eat, or you might try yourself an ordinary dose and be 
44 thereby cognizant of the bona files of the agent. 

41 Upon mature consideration, I know of no more feasible 
44 method. The cases of tho poisoners Pritchard and Palmer, 
u both doctors, wore iugonious; yet they were detected. 
44 They lived before these chloral times. 

44 Ah an anatomist and medical jurist, I altogether frown 
44 on any attempt to excite 

44 to adduce reasons. M ry wo might arrange to moot, and 
u It you adoo f or the subject. Von can select your own 
44 then tak* 

44 tit tin* in something very touching in Mr. Vance's 
//fcthetic reference to thoso eminent practitioners Dr. 
Pritchard and Mr. Palmer, who might have poisoned 
more cloverly if thoy had lived in more advanced days, 
and also in his high-minded repudiation of Buch a low 
and clumsy method of murder as arterial rupture. 
II© suggests that, after pouring out a dose, his corre¬ 
spondent should dilute what remained in tho phial to 
divert suspicion, and leavo it on tho mautelpicco, ** not 
44 bard by the bed,” and throw any other bottlo away; 
destroy all his letters except that as to his remuneration; 
and* u let all around you remain in usual condition, to 
44 imply absonco of design; tho entire affair is to show 
tl jnrimd facie accident.” In another letter ho said he had 
been for a trip into tho country, but could hardly oqjoy it 
with this matter hanging over him. At tho trial Dr. 
Bono gave evidence oh to tho poisons found in Vance's 
possession, stating that chloral would not leave any trace, 
unless an examination of the body took place very soon aftei 
dtf&th j that ono drachm of prussic acid would produce 
death; and that the various poisons were all in use as 
medicines. 

It will be observed from these facts that a person who 
wishes to murder any ono by poisoning has no greit Jiffi- 
Cwty in finding a medical petitioner to givo advice as to 
tlm nest process, or in procuring tho necessary materials. 


Mr. Vance did not know who was going to be killed bf his 
help, and apparently did not cAre. It was all in his day's 
work. That he distinctly understood that there was to 
bo a 44 sudden death '* is admitted in his letter; and his 
readiness to participate in an atrocity of this land is not 
made less horrible or alarming by tho good character which \ 
was given to him by various witnesses, ana which the*'" 
jury seem to liavo regarded as carrying with it a license 
to kill on easy torms. As for Mrs. Snee, she may perhaps 
bo regarded as Buffering in some degree from hypochon¬ 
driacal mania. There is no reason to suppose that she 
intended the poison for any ono but liorself; and, as the 
result showed, even in her own case, if she had^ever any 
really serious design, sho thought better of it. Sho was a 
lonely woman, whose husband was, from the nature of his 
business, much away from home ; she bad a romantic turn 
of mind, read rubbishy novels, went a great deal to tho 
play, and had a vague craving for some kind of morbid ex¬ 
citement. In a more fashionable rauk of life she would 
probably have plunged into tho whirl of Prince's ; but in 
Camden Town tho pleasure of brooding over a murderous 

? lot of the Wilkie Collins kind seemed more accessible. 

t is a painful fact that the vagaries arising from the 
vapours and ennui of silly, idle women are becoming one of 
the great social scandals and dangers of tho day. 

The indictment against tho prisoners charged them with 
conspiring together, and feloniously and of malice afore¬ 
thought, intending to kill and murder one .Ellen Snee, 
and also with conspiring to cause tho death of some 
person unknown. Tho first count had, however, to bo 
given up, as it was clear that Vance could not have in¬ 
tended to kill Ellen Snee, of whose existence be was 
ignorant. Ou the other count both prisoners wore con¬ 
victed, and there cau be no doubt that they did 
conspire to compass tho death of some ouo. Vanck 
planned the scheme, and apparently supplied the materials, 
and if Mrs. Snub had poisoned herself according to his 
directions, lio would undoubtedly have boon guilty of 
murder. Mrs. Snee’s conduct may pcrlm,#* be excused on 
the ground of a kind of temporary aberration, but VANCE 
seems to Imvo acted in a perfectly cool, collected, and busi¬ 
ness-like spirit. He accepted tho proposal to concert a 
suicide with cheerful alacrity, and made no attempt to 
dissuade his correspondent from committing a criminal act. 
Nor did he think it even necessary, as tho Judge ob¬ 
served, to obtain an assurance that the use of tho poison 
would be limited to tho person asking for it. Without tho 
slightest hesitation or compunction, he put it in the power of 
a person of whom ho knew nothing, and who might bo bent 
upon'or capable of tho most atrocious wickedness, to com¬ 
mit a scries of murders. It is impossible to imagine a moro 
abominable act, and thcro has evidently been a failure 
of justice when such a villain escapes with eighteen 
mouths' imprisonment. Mr. Justice Mellon remarked that 
- :-- been named Uuuji ..uO\i^ OP statute* 

as it ought to have been, the sentence might have been ten 
years' penal servitude. Thero is & similarity between this 
case and that of Thomas sun, which points to the importance 
of removing any doubt as to whether tho planning of 
murder, or what amounts to murder, without any precise 
idea who the victim or victims are to be, is to be included 
in tho category of legal murder. 


THE TIMES ON A FALSE SOENT. 

T HE Times has lately discovered a mare’s nest of 
unusual pretensions. In a leading article which 
appeared on tho Thursday of last week it took to task tho 
Qovemmont and tho liouso of Commons for ignorance 
of the legislative independence of Canada, and the Ca¬ 
nadian Ministers for over-modesty in allowing this legis¬ 
lative independence to be recognized in a particular instance 
as a matter of favour instead of as a matter ot right. 
The occasion of these reproofs was the introduction by 
Sir Charles Adderley into tho Merchant Shipping Bill 
of a proviso that the Act shall not apply to Canadian 
ships in Canadian inland waters. This clause the Times 
described os 44 mischievous surplusage,” and predicted, 
with a degree of positiveness which made the pxophefr 
hardly distinguishable from a command, that it wo dk 
£ “ cut at in the Lords as misleading.” The English 
Parliament had 44 ahi ndonpd altogether the power of 
“ legislating for Canadiau shipping"; and. to the 
ignorance of the Government more extraordinary and rc- 




preheusible, the Apt by which this was done was passed 
through the House of Commons by Sir Charles Adderlby 
•when Under-Secretory of State for the Colonics. M The Act 
41 of 1867," said the J&7nes , 44 which sanctioned the establish- 
41 meat of thoDomimonof Canada,declares that ‘thecxclu- 
4< 4 sirs legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada ex- 
44 * tends to all matters coming within the classes of subjects 
“ 4 next thereinafter enumerated/ and amongtbem occur, be- 
44 sides the general class, 4 the regulation of Trade and Com- 
41 ‘merce/tbemore special class/ Navigationand Shipping.'” 
It was not only Sir Charles Adderley, the Times went on 
to say, who had forgotten the provisions of this important 
Act. Sir Stafford Nouthcote had made precisely the 
same blonder when he maintained, in opposition to an 
amendment moved by Mr. Edward Jerkies, that it was not 
desirable to draw a distinction between vessels trading 
under the Canadian and under the British flag. “ Dosir- 
44 able or not/ 4 said hiB critic, with superb contempt for 
ignorance in high placos, M it was done nine years ago when 
44 the shipping of Canada was made subject to the legislation 
“ of Canada, and the shipping registered in the United 
41 Kingdom remained subject to the legislation of the homo 
44 Parliament/' Culpable as the forgetfulness of the Go¬ 
vernment had been, the Times was willing to holp them 
out of the dilemma into which their want of care 
had led them. They had meant to legislate for colonial 
ships as well as for foreign and British ships when they 
came into British ports, and the insertion of tho word 
44 colonial” wherever the word 44 foreign ” occurs would 
enable them to attain their object. By tbo adoption of 
this simple device there would be 44 perfect equality of 
44 treatment of all ships of every origin coming to our 
44 ports,” while the Bill would not 44 attempt to overstep 
44 the clearly defined limits of tho authority of tho home 
44 Parliament.” 

The article was written in a strain of such unhesitating 
confidence that many readers of the Times must have been 
smprised to find that it rested on a total misconception of 
the moaning of tho Act of 1867. It is fair to say that, when 
due allowance has been given to tho haste with which tho 
reference to the statute was probably made, tho misconcep¬ 
tion is not a very unnatural one. The writer saw that 
certain mattors were declared to come under the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Dominion Parliamont, and he 
jumped to the conclusion that matters which fall within the 
exclusive legislative authority of the Canadian Parliament 
must necessarily be outside tho legislative authority of the 
English Parliament. Ho did not stop to consider what the 
Act of 1867 was intended to do. If the Act which esta¬ 
blished the Dominion of Canada had for the first time 
given the peoplo of Canada representative institutions, his 
interpretation of it would havo been perfectly sound. The 
legislative authority of tho Parliament of Canada would 
have been distinguished from tho legislative authority of 
the English Parliament, and all matters declared to come 
within the exclusive cognizance of the former would have 
been withdrawn by the natural force of that declaration 
from the cognizance of the latter. Unfortunately for the 
Times* interpretation,.there bad been local Legislatures in 
the North American provinces before the Act of 1867, 
and as soon as this fact is remembered the application of 
the word 44 exclusive ” is altogether changed. Down to tho 
passing of the Act those local Legislatures dealt with all 
colonial spatters, subject in tbo last resort to tho control 
of tho Imperial Parliament. The Act of 1867 created 
an additional Legislature, tho Dominion Parliament, and 
this necessitated a statutory enumeration of the sub¬ 
jects with which for the future the local Legislatures 
would continue to deal, as distinct from the subjects 
which would henceforward be reserved for the Domi¬ 
nion Parliament. But the Act only regulated the re¬ 
lations of the new and tho old Legislatures between 
themselves. It left the relations of both to the Imperial 
Parliament tinoh&nged. As Sir Charles Adderlky said, 
44 Ttie Imperial Acts bind Canadian subjects in this matter 
44 just as much as English subjects. It is a total mistake 
44 to suppose that tbo Act Of 1867 in any way altered the 
44 relation of Canadian subjects to the Imperial Par- 

, ** liament/' 

r ' If the matter had ended here, it would not have oollel 
tor auy notice. Leading articles have to be written under 
pressure, and with very little time for making ▼oforcr tcs ; 
and, provided that joumalute do not claim to be in¬ 
fallible, large allowance Ought to be made for their 
occasional errors. But the Twnet was not content to leaye 
the mat ter here. Oh Thursday last it printed a letter from 


“HiSTOBtcpB” proving, with almost needless mtanttooat 
that the opinion that since the Act of 1867 the aEthqrijjy 
of the Imperial Parliament to bind Canada by legislation 
had passed to tho Dominion Parliament was an error*, . It 
might have been thought that, if the Times had not been 
vincodby Sir Charles Adderlet’s statement, and by its own 
reperusal of the Aot, it would not have stood out against Use 
arguments and references which 44 Hibxoricus ” had heaped 
together. It had been proved to have made a blunder, and 
to blunders the proverb 44 least said soonest mended ” is 
emphatically applicable. At all events, 14 Histobicos ” had 
thought tho error worthy of two columns of refutation, 
and this was certainly more honour than it might have 
seornod to deserve after Sir Charlkb Addeblet's exploits 
ation. But the Times was determined that its wwatflVft 
should not be soon forgotten; and on the same day it 
devoted a column and three-quarters to an article in which, 
under the. disguise of an essay to prove that the Imperial 
Parliament ought not to legislate for Canada, an assumption 
that it was, to say the least, an open question whether it had 
the right to do so was ingeniously slipped in. The doo- 
trine that Imperial Acts bind Canadian subjects equally 
with English subjects is described as a 44 view held in the 
44 department of the Board of Trade,” and as a 44 position 
44 which 4 Historicus * attempts to establish.” After a 
while tho writer grows bolder and ventures on the assertion 
that, by the Act of 1S67, 44 the supremacy of the Crown is 
44 maintained, that of the Home Parliament is abandoned, 
44 and tho Colonial Legislature is empowered to make'daws 
44 for the colony just as tho Home Legislature makes laws 
41 at home.” In only one respect does the writer seem to 
havo profited by experience. In tho original article he 
imprudently quoted the words in the Act which he supposed 
fc. operate as an abandonment of the supremacy of the 
Home Parliament. In the second article, though he 
reiterates his statement, he carofnlly avoids giving chapter 
and verso for it. Ho does, it is true, say that the prcamhAo 
44 indicates the degree of legislative independence to be 
44 enjoyed by the Dominion,” and from this he elides into 
the passage quoted above, meaning it perhaps to be inferred 
that iii the enacting part of the statute there is 
a clause which gives tho Dominion the degree of legis¬ 
lative independence indicated in the preamble. But the 
Authority of the Imperial Parliament is not to be 14 aban- 
44 doned ” without express words. If there is any part of tho 
British dominions for which the English Parliament cannot, 
if it chooses, make laws, words cannot too soon be accom¬ 
modated to facts, and nominal independence be given where 
real independence already exists. How little faith the Times 
places in its own theory may be seen from its sophistical at¬ 
tempt to commit tboso who maintain that Parliament has tho 
right to legislate for Canada to the wholy different doctrine 
that it ought to exercise its right. 44 Can it be pretended/ 4 
it asks, 14 that any attempt to regulate ” Canadian trade 
44 by an English Act would bo politic ? ” We kuow of no 
one who has 44 pretended ” anything of the kind. The art 
of politics mainly consists in drawing accurate distinctions 
between occasions in which a right may be exercised and 
occasions in which it ought to be waived, and where, the 
Dominion of Canada is concerned the latter will be by for 
the most numerous. But to waive a right is not the same 
thing as to abandon it, and tbo difference, though ele¬ 
mentary, is often so important that the Times will do well 
to take more pains to grasp it than it his hitherto thought 
to be necessary. 


MB. GLADSTONE OX RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

S INCE his retirement from office Mr. Gladstone appears to have 
divided his attention between Homeric ana theological 
studies, and tho Contemporary Renew has had the benefit of his 
meditations on both subjects. Hitherto, however, he has dealt 
chiefly with particular burning questions, of the day, such as 
44 Vaticanism 5 and 44 Kitualism. In tho orewmt number of the 
Contemporary he h»s entered 011 a larger and more ambitious, or in 
his own phrase a bolder, undertaking, and endeavours to define and 
classify the various phases or “couvsoa of religious thought” 
which dispute possession of the modern European mind. For 
though he does not confine himself within the doctrinal Baits of 
Christianity, he deals exclusively with the mental Yinditioua of 
nominally Christian society, not considering that Xetanism or 
Buddhism shows any present signs of a capacity for influencing tho 
religious future of mankind. And we shall certainly he quite 
content to restrict our own comments on his speculations within the 
same not very narrow boundary line. Mri Gladstone premises two 
oxplanatidns—first, that any classification of the land hem at- 
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tempted must decesaaiilyho more or less a cross division—wlaoh is 
trtie» only it seems to us to bo more true of bis own schedule, so 
ti. call it, than ha is quite aware; and, secondly,' that there is ft 
'iCTdaannitat distinction between principles and opinioue—men who 
are governed by the same principle often differing widely in their 
opinions, and vicr wad. This aleo is true in itself, bat we are 
not equally sure that Mr. Gladstone is always right in 
his application of the theory. After settling these preliminaries, 
hft proceeds to hie fivefold division of existing 44 schools or 
systems,” which are thus classified:—fi) the Ultramontane; 
( 2 ) the Historical, believing in a visible Church, but rejecting the 
Penal monarchy; (}) tho Protestant EvangaUcul, rejecting a 
Yin hie Church, but holding to “ the great central dogmas” of 
Christianity; (4) the Thoiatie school, bolioving iu God and 0 
future life/bnt not in Revelation; (5) the Negative school, which j 
18- subdivided into eight varieties of partial or absolute unbelief. 
Before following tho anthor into his strictures on those dilferent 
school* in detail, it is obvious* to remark that not only do they 
more or less overlap one another, in tho sense that many religious 
or irreligious thinkers “ will not fall clean into any one of tho live 
divisions,” but moreover the “principles” themselves overlap. 
Thud, if Ultramontan ism is meant, as it. evidently is, to include 
the great, body of the Roman (Jut ho lie Church, while the entire 
Eastern Church is to hw brought under the second or 44 Historical ” 
category, there is, to eay tho least., something forced and artificial 
ill tho nomenclature, considering how very lew are tho points of 
doctrinal difference beLween the two bodies, while hs to the principal 
one of them, tho Anglican Church—which is also referred to the 
Historical division—agrees with tho Roman against the Eastern 
Church. Thou again, tho “ Protestant Evangelical” school, in 
so far as it adhere* to “ the central dogmas,” stands on tho 
basis of historical Christianity, though perhaps without ac¬ 
knowledging it. Another ditlicniiy, which is not fatal to 
the theory bat cannot Ikii seriously to complicate its application 
lor any practical purposes, is that—putting utricle tho last two, 
which He beyond the Christian pale altogether—these 44 schools” 
are neither confined within tho limits of particular communions 
nor coextensive with them. Thus the Historical school is fully 
admitted to have its representatives (a good many more, wo suspect, 
than the author supposesJ within iho Roman Catholic Church, 
while its proper homo is assumed to bt» iu tho Eastern and 
Anglican communions; tho Protestant Evangelical is* spread over 
the uon-epiw.opal communities, English and foreign, besides 
having a large following iu the Church of England. And we may 
add, though the essayist does not say ho, that if Ultramontanism 
is understood as a “ principle,” and not merely as an opinion: about 
tho prerogatives of tho Rope, there are Ultramonlanas of the first 
water in other communions beside tho Kutuun, and among those 
who rival Dr. Gumming in their hatred of Popery. Tho retd fact 
we take to bo that Mr. Gladstone’s classification is, not only, ns he 
paTtiaijy admits, a cross division, but an inaccurate one, so far as his 
tirst three schools are concerned. Those who maintain a belief in 
dogmatic Christianity, whether their dogmas are many or few, 
true or felsn, maintain it in tho last resort on one of two principles, 
which may as well be called llie Historical and the Protestant 
as fey anyother name, however inconsistent or defective may he 
their method of carrying out their principles They either rest 
on tho authority of Tradition aud a Visible Church, though they 
may he mistaken in believing this or that tenet—say Papal infalli¬ 
bility— to be really covered by their fundamental principle; or 
"hey appeal to tho authority of Scripture, im internreferi bv tho 
i<&victual judgment under tho pr<w> ; unconsciously, be indebted 
ace, though they may really, ho*; r -interpretation of ife moaning 
heir frith iu Scripture- disclaim. 



1 W ‘«■’* l PP wlT to bo its weak points. Ilia languago is not 

ftldruyb tt dear as could be desired. Thus, when he begins his 
aoootmt or the Ultramontane system by saying that “ it derives its 

nnnn h» liMhanlun uuamu!... /It_• Z . J I • . . ... 


allows. \\ hat he mentis, if wo rightly understand him, is that it 
is domed by 44 an unbroken continuity ” of development from Christ 
and hu> Apostles. But that again is just what tJio ablest aud most 
moderate apologia!* of Roman claims—such writera as Mdhler an.l 
Newman, and Petevn* before them, who cannot inordinary parlauco 
he said to bUcmg to the “ Ultramontane school "—have insisted 
upon; and they have insisted upon it just as much in refer- 
enee to doctrines which Mr. Gladstone would call historical, like 
the Nicenu, e.g. as with reference to those which he rejects; 
hut neither the Eastern nor the Western Church, so tar as 
we are aware, has formally committed itself to the principle. 
A particular example, which Mr. Gladstone has himself in- 
trod need, may serve to make our meaning clear. Tranaub- 
stontaation is one of those “ opinions” which he thinks it probable 
1 - Catholics inconsistently retain, though an tho his- 

twicel 44 principle ” they ought to abaudon it. Now of course we 
ate not going to discuss the thnological merits of the tenet, hut we 
out to Gladstone that it has nothing to do with 
r T* 16 * *S «»WliMiily, having been formally defined at the 
lAtnan Council in 1215, ana held long before j while it is just as 
I ? tlie f* q Latin Church, and was 

exsffiwhr defined as such at the Synod oi Bethlehem in 1672. 
Hf .douht Eastern theologians would say that they were only de¬ 


pressing their traditional belief in this ettd si iff tbcNIeene or 
Coustantuiopolitan creeds, whereas others tnight wefer % deajig- 
pate all alilce as dolevopmenta, hut of a strictly historical and 
legitimate kind. Into that controversy we need not enter here. 
Our aim is to point out that no such hadi-Afld-iatffr line can be 
drawn between the unbroken continuity of the system of fhe 
Eastern and Western Churches as is involved in Mr. Gladstone’s 
classification. For tho most part, their doctrines, whether de¬ 
scribed os traditions or developments or corruptidbs, are precisely the 
same; and if one part y is at liberty to defend them on the ground of 
history aud “ the general consent of Christendom.,” it is hard to ate 
why the same plea should not he equally available for the other. 
Wo are inclined indeed to think that Mr. Gladstone has stated his 
own view of historical Christianity rather than that which would 
be accepted by 44 the Eastern or Orthodox Churches,” whoso 
44 scientific baw9 ” ho declares it to be. They might scarcely, for 
instance, be prepared to restrict the teaching authority or the 
Church to 44 the declarations which proceeded from her between 
twelve and fifteen centuries ago.” On the other band ; when he 
gives special credit to tho J Eastern Church for freedom from those 
conflicts with tho State, tho family, and modern, culture which 
distract, and over have distracted, her Latin sister, he teems to 
have forgotten that, whether an advantage or a disadvantage, this 
ia in fact" simply tho result of that stagnation of all moral and in¬ 
tellectual life which writers so far removed from Ultmmontano 
sympathies aa 1 >hllinger and Stanley have dwelt upon as character¬ 
istic of Eastern Christendom since thr eighth century. The Latin 
Church muy have pursued a very faulty policy in her dealings 
with tho restless social and national life of Western Europe, but 
tho Oriental Churches have been relieved from the necessity for 
having any policy at all. If wo arc reminded of Russia, it must 
he observed that to an external observer—and we da not pro¬ 
fess hero to be examining the matter deeply—tho Russian 
ecclesiastical discipline looks very like a splendid but 
crushing Erastinnism; and Mr. Gladstone has so little 
love for 44 the system termed Erastiaa ” that he expressly 
declines to include it in his enumeration, as having no claim to he 
regarded as a religious system at all. We do not say that there is 
no answer to tho charge so frequently and plausibly urged against 
tho Russian Church, but we do think that in discussing “ the 
marks of wo ikness *’ peculiar to tho Oriental type of Christianity 
ho ought at least to have noticed it. 

In dealing with Evangelical Protestantism, towards which Mr. 
Gladstone occupies a mere neutral ground,feeling apparently neither 
any special sympathy lor it nor any special antipathy, the essayist 
writes with a tinner hand. At all events, this strikes us as the 
happiest and most evenly balanced of his descriptions of religious 
parties. He fairly evpoaos its weaknesses, while he does justice 
10 its strength. Nor Are we disposed to quarrel with his account 
of the “ Thewtic * and “ Negativo ” schools, except as being some¬ 
what sketchy and incomplete; but wo have no room to follow 
him in detail through this part of his argument. Certainly it 
is often true of the adherents of hcih ^ schools, and ^ it 
is a fact important to hear in mind in judging alike 
of their characters and their principles, that 11 they have 
come, to be such not by rejection ©♦’ Christianity, but by 
declension from it, and, in quitting their ancient home, have 
carried away a portion, sometimes a largo portion, of the furni¬ 
ture.” And, as well on this account as because tlmso schools, if 
inch lhe3 r can he termed, consist mainly of 44 select individuals, 
Krttcml > re .j»mL $«* ’Would ta 

mther of thorn, however plausible or attractive os exemplified in 
individuals, would he found equal to the laborious duty af reform¬ 
ing aud training great masses of mankind—which is. after all/the 
working tost of a religious system or creed that con hold its own * 
in the world. We must be content merely to enumerate the efeht 
subdivisions of tho Negative school into Scepticism, Atheism. Ag¬ 
nosticism, becukrisni, Revived Paganism, Materialism, Pantheism! 

m* ll K th<5 ex _ C0 P titm of th ® which is a particular 
ami very highly elaborated variety of Atheism, it is obvious that 
all these currents, or schemes of thought would ooostantiy inter¬ 
sect one another, and might coexist together, or in rapid succession, 
m the eatmj nuud. Paganism,* which in its higher, or 44 Hellen i c ” 
lorin, is tli© most graceful and seductive of them all. has indeed the 
aenuua practical^drawback that 44 it is plainly a religion for Dives and 
not for Lazarus ; hut wo ieol sure that there is a good dag l of it, so to 
say, m the air just now, both in literature and & life, and we wish 
Ate. Ghidstono had dwelt a little more on its modem revival, in¬ 
stead of confining himself to drawing an admirable ou tline of its 
loading characteristics in ancient Greece $ be would hate found 
ardent materials ready to bis hind'for doing ed. We shall look 

with interest for the second paper, in Which he prdoosee to itimilre 
how and why the currents of thought hi has ham denSr 
were brought into their present sharp and unerdored motion.** 


THE SEA OUT OF SEASON 

fpHERE me many places between Patonaes and 
X where it is quite poreibk thofouguT“"- *** 
apti^g. w even in printer. Easter woek at Bri 
may also be vaiy pleasant, a littV imitefi n n 
sea thrown to #hd ( thd rxnuts left &w£Sr 1 
think penfectiob| whilst the r * 4, — r 
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it* torn oJSmato, make ii*t sH times «n agyeeafrfe resort. Bit Ail 
Jpdfo * different mantes tospeed a week ta na isdk&tf retired *ea- 
batbifig village which cannot Meat of amytifing but itoparftotly 
flat aeads am * good hotel. In due weather H may be possible 
to endure the otdeaU but even one day of icy tain coming aowa in 
tooents and a norifteast wind blowing, a horricane is enough to 
oink the meet buoyant nature to *aro and make tho most con¬ 
firmed misanthrope sigh foe society. It Appears that on the day of 
Hr. Bftvo'a poisoning preparations wot© mmg made for establish¬ 
ing the family at Worthing for change of air. No one seems to 
have suggested at the inquest that the mere thought of being shut 
up in such a plaoe at such a time of year might be almost enough 
to drive any one of sense to imitate the Irish snakes who u com¬ 
mitted suicide to save themselves from slaughter. 0 When 
a feeling the effects Of a winter of hard work con¬ 
sults the finally physician upon his symptoms, he is very 
pzobaUy recommend^ to M try a little sea air and perfect idle¬ 
ness." Thinking that one resort is as good as another in which to 
fellow out such a prescription, he determines to go to a place in 
Hay winch a friend had spoken of with praise in September. 
But sands that are delightlhl in sunshine ore not necessarily 
pleasant in sleet. A person may not like to be jostled in a crowd, 
and yet the sight of rows of empty houses with tho shutters up 
may not give him the least enjoyment. To he the sole guest in a 
large hotel no doubt insures to the visitor an amount of punctilious 
attention not always to he met with in such establishments. But this 
luxury has its drawbaokB if the visitor is made to feel like a fly under 
a microscope, or a Koyul Highness at a railway-elation. Intense 
silence in a place usually associated with noise and bustle has a 
strangely depressing effect, which even the champagne ordered for 
the good of the house does not wholly remove. There is some¬ 
thing weird and uncanny in seeing long passages without the 
slightest trace of portmanteaus, candlesticks, or boots. It is 
startling to have the hell answered as if the servant were stationed 
behind the door f and almost annoying never to be obliged to ask 
for anything twice. In the evening it would be an intense relief 
to ring the bell every few minutes for the soko of proving that the 
house was not entirely given over to the ghosts of the departed j 
but it is impossible to induce the tire to burn so as to require 
mending oftener than every quarter of an hour, and it is difficult 
to dispose of mare than three bottles of soda water after dinner. 
Going to bed before ten presents difficulties, for the idea of lying 
awoke listening to the melancholy ditties of the wild waves is too 
appalling, even for tired nature. But notwithstanding sitting up 
until the usual hour, the night is probably one of disturbed slum¬ 
bers. The moaning sea, tho driving rain, the ill-fitting window- 
sashes, and the btarliuga in the chimney that fidget all night and 
croak and chuckle continuously from early dawn, make sleep a series 
of feverish doses and frightened starts. However, a good break¬ 
fast with fish that knows not ice brings some consolation; but 
after that, and before it too—tbs deluge. Looking out of the 
window at the rein which sweeps along horizontally soon 
ceases to be amusing, but in the afternoon the weather 
clears a little, and the invalid goes out for a constitutional 
on the beach. The prospect is not much more cheering, for 
the sea is like sepia, ana the sky is a uniform dirty grey. 
There is no view, and not a single sail in sight. At one end of 
the sands a lugubrious-looking man with his arm in a sling and hie 
leg bandaged is limping slowly along. Perhaps the Smoshem 
Bailway Company are paying heavily for his lodgings and his 
shrimps. Near him is another man who also appears afflicted, 
although be holds in his hand a formidable looking proof-sheet 
which may be the successful novel of the season or a farce which 
is to hove an unprecedented run. The two men have several 
miles of the eternal shore entirely at their disposal, yet they do 
not seem to revel in their vast possessions* Presently a young 
ladies' school appears on the horizon, and promises a passing diver¬ 
sion. Unfortunately, the gab turn out to be exceptionally hideous 
and ungainly, and dressed os only English schoolgirls con dress. 
A sailor with a can of wriggling worms for bait next appears, and 
It is not unsmusiug to listen to his practical, if peculiar, views 
of natural history. Ho thinks it strange that the eels leave 
the river at a certain time of year ana return half the sire, 
and regrets that the prawns always he small in the season 
when there is a good market for them, and at their prime 
when there are no visitors to eat them. There is sooreely 
a single Htftle footmark to be seen on the sand, and the 
shells lie uagathered. None of the aborigines ever appear 
outside their booses, except on Sunday, and then carefully 
avoid the beech. A group of children in deep mourning are 
chasing each other round the empty seats on tho esplanade, trying 
to get warm* but tho biting wind blown their black ribands into 
tMr eyes, and makes them so miserable that they begin to 
quarrel and tslrs refogs in sulks. Some little brother or sister 
tee probably died of scarlatina os measles, and the rest of the 
faintly are atni to inocufato another house with infection for the 
benefit of future lodgers. 

Tired of * the batten, barren shore” and its cold wet sands, the 
Visitor starts on a tour of inspection through the village. He 
walks down the principal tenues, which is probably called 
Bellevue, There is eoreid ere hfe, indeed surprising, variety in the 
srehltMforsk adornments of the houses end la the laying out of the 
Onom^htalmost judgaof thewoprietorsby 
tteai*imgiine»tofite pots round the windows, The ham in 
Which the H trie St ringing a* rim polishes tho 
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baa been allowed to faff off the mreh 
nails,' ought certainly to be avowed. . 
mysteriously disappear every autumn ore wm 
stand at tho window in their shirt sleeves etfr wet 
one is likely to come. Some Of Be Mdkr ate 1 
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are preparing tea for them in ttesmart, bat „ 

the small fry are taught to disappear at the mmBm 
themselves like the little sana-embs* One old lA^ fo stttfog 
knitting, her expression calmly supercilious, for she are tetri* 
“ good family ” for the long season, and she is sure of more tboaftet 
rent in the shape of perquisites. Another in easy ctrCam stocs e s 
who depends on getting a fancy price for a few weelriait Ba/ttkfcAfc 
of the season, is only now taking up her carpet* *ad havfog tpia 
beaten on the common. This causes much tadigiiatftow to Ktt 
neighbours, who have put up their clean white curtains, • foift 
a side street is a small shop with “(yireulating lAtmuy<*pareM 
in Brobdingnegian letters. This is a welcome discovery, Trite 
simpering librarian, who also sells Berlin woo!, is only torigjril to 
display her treasures. But there is something rathe*atroogsabtoit 
the books. There are several shelves quite full of ortbndttnMStag 
volumes in sets of three, but tho names on the hooka tre entirely 
unfamiliar. No remembrance of having seen them reviewed^,area 
in the Cumberland Meteor , can be revived. Are they Utttqprii Hris 
a Company been farmed to print single copies of fomanees font 
can find no publisher ? There are such titles m Mo lYm/w n ri, 
Hanteajemt of Navarre , Widow* W*ihet f Sender 1 * Jjom f iWiwreSP 
Mammy, which remind a novel-reader of threes babas waded 
through, bat on opening the volumes he does not find the moat distant 
acquaintance. The custodian of these remarkable boobs is quels 
hurt at an insinuation that the new stock baa not yet arrived fibs 
considers her collection of the most fashionable and mforettBag 
character. Of Daniel Veranda she knows os little re the JtttMff 
lady who thought he was an officer in the Guards who tedrto 
resign his commission for cheating at cards. 

But one of the most amusing things about a pfocehsfcrotte 
season has begun is the makebeEevei that is kept up. The 
omnibus, tho hotel fly, and several crazy baskafrcarriagreilM 
every train with praiseworthy pertinacity. The drivere ciltfoutl 
a high rate of speed, and took as full of importance re stags- 
coachmen. But they go to a bourne from which no traveller aisr 
seems to return, and the horses frisk back gaily with, empty toepa. 
A waiter stands at the hotel door flicking his napkin aim readwts 
take an order for a Bumptnous repast at a moment** notice* The 
brisk chambermaid flutters about in her highly starched’ dtom, 
and seems to be overwhelmed with the preparations for fori 
arrivals. Between the showers numberless donkey* appear an th» 
common and vehicles more picturesque thou inviting* Notiereaf 
lessons in swimming are posted about which caure a abinmy red 
there are cries of different things to sell bat no one ter by. 
Any amount of spades, buckets, hats, red sand-shoe* arebsomng 
outside the shop doors, and although the pastroeoek itwunmf 
keeps his shutters up, there are sufficient bottles of s waste 
in the grocers' shops to poison the children of a whole* mm 4 §, 
A Punch red Judy man appears to spy out the hmdefeat 
after a very languid performance, in which mmj of the prittripH 
scenes are suppressed, he goes off slanging hi* wtfe.aad fa no mine 
seen. Toby creates quite a sensation amongst thing* qftfee 
village with hie smart red collar, his superior attrioamn%qiril 
knowledge of the world. But Toby’s master could only got ragged, 
urchins for audience, and ragged urchins don't pay. A photo r 
gmpher tries to ply his trade, but hi* tent is blown AtottetoO, 
ana only saved by accident. The postman moke* hi* ogpeasaaoe 
many times a day with a hag of dimensions suited to *• Itopdril 
morniug delivery. It is thrown over his shoulders, and in hit 
hand are a few fetters for a school at the extreme end el ite byttofo 
As he passes the swept and garnished lodgang-housee reri psostoto 
look at a new flower or speak to tho grey parrot, he raUtomany w 
delusive hope in the hearts of the hungry spiders awaiting their 
prey. If ltMidfadioe were not creatures outside the pole of hums* 
sympathy, we might wish to ho a millionaire, to-tate all tte bouses 
that now He so heavy on their minds, pay the rents, red send 
the poor wretches to a far-away midland county where for a time 
they could be free from anxiety and from the depreasingly mono* 
tonuus plash of the ever-breaking waves. 


THE LITERATURE OF AGRICULTURAL AGITATION. 

M B. BRIGHT made a very curious observation in the-ecruies 
of hie speech on Mr. Trevelyans motion. In describing ttys 
excitement wW prevails among the agricultural ltbeuretrifrt 
certain quarter re referred incidentally to the sort of fitatafai* 
which is being largely circulated amongst them, and rem ari fed Wri f 


bettor if the agricultural labourer did not read: mre 
which no intelligent friend of his would have placed before —q. ^ 
has mental instruction. 4 ' And then, strangely enough, hfrwent on 
to say, u But the papers ore there, and Ike fabotow* are refcdta* 
them,*’ and to ugue that, therefore, it would fie well to put 
more power for mischief into the tend* of those who are being 
educated in tha objectionable and dangerous school; Mr; Bright 
also thought it necessary to give a to the movement 

by declaring that there was u great deal of “social tyranny 
in the counties to be broken up.* We teve no mtoatien 
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here 1 r dioctseaing the questions between the various classes 
of agriculturists which are involved in this agitation; built 
*r>ay be doubted whether people are generally aware of the oha- 
raetor which the Agitation is assuming, and it may therefore be 
worth while to give some idea of it. We may admit at the outset 
that in a case of this kind it would be absurd to be too nice or fasti¬ 
dious as to the manner in which a public controversy is conducted* 
♦Some roughness of speech, and oven violence of demeanour, is only to 
be expected, and it is also natural that the rhetorical programme of 
the agitators should be stretched beyond their immediate hopes 
and plans. When men ore deeply interested in anything, they are 
pretty certain to get excited and to use strong language., It mny 
be supposed also that there may be very loud and angry barking 
without a serious intention of hi ting. At the sumo time, making 
every allowance for frothy extravagance, there seem to be in this 
agitation symptoms of what may prove to be really grave trouble. 
At any rate the spirit of Lho movement ought to be distinctly 
understood. 

We presume that the National Agricultural Labourers' Chronicle 
which is the organ of the Trade-Union, and also of what is 
called a “Land Union," which is apparently an oil shoot of the 
Other body, is one of the papers with which Mr. Bright ex¬ 
pressed his dissatisfaction; and we have only to turn over a few 
recent numbers to iind abundant justification for much stronger 
strictures. It is of course difficult to say what impres¬ 
sion this and kindred newspapers produce on The minds of the 
labourers; but there can at least bo no doubt as to the ideas 
which the leaders of tho agitation desire to instil, and thoir method 
of procedure. We find in the Labourers' Chronicle for May 13th 
an ailicle on the Land Question containing a gross personal 
attack on the Queen. She is accused ol' having “revolu¬ 
tionized tho Constitution to serve her greed of property/’ and of 
receiving from the Duchy of liancostcr large sums annually to 
which she has no right whatever. It is also assorted that various 
Grown lands which ought to belong to the nation have boon 
shamefully jobbed away, to noble families. “ We cannot find 
space or tune,” says the writer, “ to go through all the counties; 
but we can say that nil our rich landowners, dukes, baronets, and 
squires had and have the plunder.” And then the writer goes on to 
demand that “ wherever any plunderer has appropriated auy house 
or land the property should be seized; and if Uim actual person is 
alive who converted public property into private, he should be 
prosecuted with some severity as a highway man or a burglar, by 
way of a caution to others.” lie winds up by inquiring whether, 
with all these forests, and chases, and other Urown lands, “ there 
is no land available to keep our peasantry in England ? ” and de¬ 
manding “ a careful consideration ’ of the Land question, which, it 
appears, implieB the abolition of “ the land monopoly of koiuo two 
hundred families,” and the subdivision of all Crown lands, old 
and now, for occupation “ by tlm peasantry at fair rentals.” 

In tho succeeding number of the snme journal there is an article 
in which it is urged that “ nothing but a real pinch of suffering ” 
will ever bring English fanners to their Houses; that, “if tho 
landlords cannot be curbed and compelled by law and reason, 
they must be eventually by force"; and that,* if there is to be a 
revolution, the sooner the ’better. Further on there is a charac¬ 
teristic argument in favour of putting the labourers in possession 
of the land ; a man’s land, it is urged, is different from his wat" 1 * 
“ Who made the land P Who mode the watch P The lar 41 ^" 
there, the watch was not.” “ The only injury we 4 v ,u *" 1 jW county 
mental one, in depriving the landlord joLt*)!-, 0 other hand, 

that is tantamount to enslaving Wul fLv l , l ' 0y . co ’" 1 *«» 
tho — h, h^a 
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ing flail sound sweeter, the grain look brighter, and the straw have 
a more musical rustle, if you wore thrashing your own sheaves in 
your own barn P Would not tho innocent sheep and lambs win 
moro of your admiration and dotigbt, and look whiter and fairer, 
feeding in your own pastures with your’ own initials on their 
sidesP” And so on, each question being answered, “Then join 
tho Land Union.” And as tho writer goes on he grows quite 
enthusiastic about “ cultivating the wastes and turning the 
barren regions into grazing pastures ” for the peasantry, till at 
last he gives way to his emotion in typographical emphasis, and 
ho exclaims, “Give tho Labourers Laud! Laud for the English 
labourer,” in largo capitals. At tho meetings on this subject the 
professional agents always lay stress on the “ tremendous power* 
which the labourers would wield if they would apply themselves 
systematically to tho acquisition of land. “ Land 1 Land 1 1 Land! 11 
for tho Landless labourers 1 Cheaper Food! ” is, _ in sensational 
type, tho heading of an article calculating that, “ if every ferna- 
labourer (600,000) had an acre of land to cultivate, it wonhl add front 
six to eight shillings per week to his income, or an aggregate of from 
io,ooo,oooZ. to 12,000,000/. per year to their present inadequate 
w.'iges, and would produce yearly for general consumption 72 
million bushels of potatoes, 11 million bushels of corn, 2$ million 
fiit pigs, 12 million heads of poultry, 250 million eggs, besides tons 
of cabbages, carrots, onions, parsnips, peas, apples, and other fruits 
and vegetables.” Tho labourers are called upon to remember that 
“ every penny subscribed will be real property, bearing interest at 
5 pm* cent, and upwards ”; that “ every penny will buy square 
loot of land ; every sixpeuco 27 square loet, every shilling 54 
square feet, and every pound over 1,000 square feet, at ^ol. an 
acre.” And a ballad has also boon composed for the propagation 
of the same ideas, with tho refrain— 

It’s hind that we want, and mean to have it too ; 

Vm, some of Ihr laud of old England— 

Home of old England's soil! 

TUi? is tike vision which is systematically kept before the eyes of 
ignorant and dissatisfied labourers. They are led to believe that 
unless, somehow or other, they can get the land into their own 
hands, there is 110 hope of improvement for them; but that, this 
step once attained, they will live for ever in euae and plenty, with 
perpetual sunshine and overflowing harvests. The other aide of 
the picture - tho risks of agriculture; tho possibility, or rather pro¬ 
bability, of failure when cultivation is attempted by incompetent 
persons who have no knowledge of farming beyond tho mere 
manual labour which it involves; the outlay for machinery, manure, 
and rent; the chance of bad harvests —all this is of course left out of 
account m this rosy forecast of steady and unchequered prosperity. 
It is impossible to imagine anything more insane than the idea of 
taking tho land away from those who have the means and experi¬ 
ence to cultivate it properly, and putting it into tho hands of poor 
and ignorant labourers. Vet this is what the Agricultural popula¬ 
tion are being taught to regard, not only as the only remedy for 
their grievances, but as u right. It may be said that all this, is 


w . . Ere England’s griefo begun, 
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Uwi for rich end poor, restoration of our charities, manhodd 
suffrage, both Houses of Parliament to be elected by the people* 
election expenses to bo paid by rate, Me. A ted card baa also 
been distributed, u to bo worn on the hat/* with a picture of a 
skeleton ploughing-, under the supervision of a fat fanner, and the 
words u ThuB faith the Lord! Behold the hire of the labourers 
who have reaped your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
rrieth; and the cries of them which have reaped nave entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Snbaoth. . . . Hear this, O ye that swallow 
up the needy, ever to make the poor of the land to fail, that ye 
may buy the poor for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes. 
Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness and his 
chambers by wrong, that useth his neighbours services without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work. The congregation of 
hypocrites shall he desolate, and firo shall consume the tabernacles 
or bribery.” It is easy to say that all this is only windy 
rant and means nothing serious. But there can he little doubt 
that this perpetual agitation is instilling very dangerous ideas and 
aspirations into the minds of the labourers which ought to be 
taken into account in considering the expediency of giving them 
tbe franchise as a battering-ram. 


THE cOTKh'TIN. 

fTHIE " pagus Constantinne,” the peninsular land of Coutanccs, 
JL is, or ought to be, the most Norman part of Normandy. Per¬ 
haps however it may bo heedful first to explain that the Latin 
u pagus Constmtinus" and tho French Cotentin are simply the 
same word. For we have seen a French geography-book in which 
CStcntin was explained to meAu the land of coast *; the peninsular 
shape of tho district gave it t( trois cotes,” and so it was called 
Cotentin. We cannot parallel this with tho derivation of 
MAnorbeer from “ man or Dear ”; because this last is at least funny, 
while to derive Cotentin from cote is simply stupid, liut it is 
very like a derivation which we once saw in a Swiss geography- 
book, according to which tho canton of Wallis or Valais was so 
called " pares qne e'est la plus grand© valUe do la SuisseAnd, what 
is more, a Swiss man of science, eminent in many branches‘of 
knowledge, but not strong in etymology, thought it mere folly to 
coll tho derivation in question. It was no good arguing when tho 
case was as clear as llie sun at noon-dny. Now, in the case of 
Wallis, it is certainly much Easier to say wliat the etymology of 
the name is not than to say what it is; but in thecae of the 
'Cotentin one would have thought that it was as clear as the sun 
at noon-day the other wav. Ilow did he who derived (Jotenlin from 
/•ordeal with other names of districts following the same form? 
The Bcssin , the land of Bayeux, might perhaps bo twisted into 
somothing funny, but the A vranchin could hardly be anything 
but tho district of Avrauchos, and this one might have given 
the key to tho others. But both Cotentin and Bmin illus¬ 
trate a law of thu geographical nomenclature of Gaul, by 
which, when a city and its district bear the same name, the 
name takes two slightly different forms for tho city and for the 
district. Thus we have Hu urges and Berry, Angers and Anjou, 
Perigueux and Perigord, Le Mans and Maino. So Constantin has 
become Ooutances; but the adjectivo Constantinns has become 
Cotentin. City and district then bear tbe same imperial name as 
that other Oonstantia on tho Rhine with which Coutances iB 
doomed to get ao often confounded. How often has one scon 
Geoffrey of Mowbray described aa u Bishop of Constance.” In an 
older writer this may be n sign that, in his day, Coutnnces was 
spoken of in England as Constance. In a modern writer this 
judgment of charity is hardly possible. It really seems as if some 
people thought that the Conqueror was accompanied to England 
t>y a Bishop of the city where John Iluss was burned ages after¬ 
wards. 

We have called the Cotentin a peninsula, and so it is. Sir Francis 
Pahgrare points out, with a kind of triumph, that tho two Danish 
peninsulas, the original Jutland and this of tbe C6tentin, are tho 
■only two in Europe which point northward. And the Cdtontin 
does look on the map very much as if it were inviting settlers from 
more northern parts. But tho fact is tlint the land is not really 
so peninsular as it lookB and ns it feels. The actual projection 
northward from the coast of the Bessin or Calvados is not very 
great. It is the long coast to the west, tho const which looks out 
on the Norman islands, the coast which forms a right anglo with 
the Breton coast by the Mount of St. Michael, which really gives 
the land its peninsular air. Wo are apt to forget that tho nearest 
coast due west of the city of Coutances does not lie in Europe. 
Wo are apt further to forget that the whole of that west const is not 
Cdtentin. Avrauches has its district also, aud the modem de¬ 
partment of Mancho takes in both, as the modem diocese of 
Coutances takes in the older dioceses of Coutances and Avrauches. 

Part of the Odientin then is a true' peninsula, a peninsula 
stretching out a long finger to the north-west in the shape of Cape 
La Hague; and this most characteristic part of the land has im¬ 
pressed a kind of peninsular character on tho whole region. But 
we must not forget that tbo land of Coutances is not wholly penin¬ 
sular, hut also partly insular. Tho Norman islands, those fragments 
■ of the duchy which remained faithful to their natural Duke when 
the mainland passed under the yoke of Paris, are essential parts of 
the Constantine land, diocese and county. Modem arranveiuents 
have transferred their ecclesiastical allegiance to the church of 
Winchester, and their civil aUegicnoe to the Empire of India; 


hut historically those islands are that port of the lend 
which remained Norman while the rest stooped to become FreWm* 
'The peninsula pointing northwards, with its neighbouring iwUMfr 
save that the islands Be to the west and not to the eaife' frMgtt 
pass for no inapt figure of the northern land of the Bane: ' IwjT 
formed a land which the Dauo was, by a kind of OwigriiJtjK 
called on to make his own. And his own he mado ft Ona; 
thoroughly. Added to the Norman duchy by William boogMMlS'" 
before Normans had wholly passed into Frenchmen, with the gbod ’ 
seed watered again by a new settlement straight from Denmark 
under Harold Blaatand, the Danish land of Coutances, like the 
Saxon land of Bayeux, was far slower than the lands beyond the 
Dive in putting on the speech and the outward garb of Fraflde.' 
And no part of the Norman duchy sent forth more men or mightier, 
to put off that garb in tho kindred, if conquered, island, and to 
come back to their natural solves in the form of Englishmen*' 
The most Teutonic part of Normandy was the one part which had 
i a real grievance to avenge on Englishmen; in their land, and hi 
tboir land alone, had Englishmen, for a moment in the days 'ht 
rifithelred, shown themselves as invaders and ravagers. But before 
tbo men of the Cotentin could show themselves as avengers at 
Benlae, they hud first to bo themselves overthrown at VoWa* 
duues. Before William could conquer England, he had first to 
conquer his own duchy by the aid of France, liayeux and Con* 
tancea were .to have no Bhure in the spoil of York and Winchester 
till they had boon themselves subdued by the joint might of Rouen 
and Paris. 

it is singular enough that the two most prominent names among 
those which connect tho Bessin and the Cotentin with England 
should be those of their two Bishops, Geoffrey of Coutances, tor a 
while Earl of Northumberland, and the more famous Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux and Earl of Kent. Geoffrey would deserve a higher 
fume than lie wins by the possession of endless manors in Domeo- 
day and by the suppression of the West-Sax on revolt ^ at Mottta- 
cute, if we could believe that, according to a legend which is even 
now hardly exploded, tho existing church of Coutances is his 
work. William of Durham and Roger of Salisbury would seen, 
foeble workers in tho building art beside the man who consecrated 
that building in the purest style of the thirteenth century in the 
year 1056. According to that theory, art must have been at 
Coutances a hundred and fifty years in advance of the rest of the 
world, and, after about a hundred and twenty years, the restof ' 
the world must have begun a series of rude attempts at imitating 
tho lung-neglected model. But without attributing to the art of 
Coutances or the Cotentin so miraculous a development as this, 
the district was at all times fertile in men who could build in 
the styles of their several ages. A journey through the penin¬ 
sula shows its scenery, so varied And in many parts so rich, 
adorned by a succession of great buildings worthy of the land 
in which they are placed. Tho great havon of the district is 
indeed mom favoured by nature than by Art. Iu the name 
of Cherbourg mediaeval etymologists fondly saw an Imperial 
nauio yet older than that which is borno by tho whole dis¬ 
trict, and the received Latin name is no other than O&sarit 
Burgas. Yet it is lur moro likely that the name of Cherbourg k 
simply the same as our own Scarborough, and that it is so called, 
from tho rocky hills, thu highest ground in the whole district, 
which look down on the fortified harbour, and are themselves con¬ 
demned to help in its fortification. The rocks and the valley 
between them are worthy of some better office than to watch over 
an uninteresting town which has neither ancient houses to show 
nor yet hnndsonfo modern streets. Tho chief church, though not 
insignificant, is French and not Norman, and so teaches the wrong 
lesson to an Englishman who begins his Cdtentin studies at this 
point. But, four miles or so to the west, he will find a building 
which is French only if wo are to upply that name to what runs 
every chanco of being praa-Nonnan, the work of a day when Rolf' 
and William Lonesword had not yet dismembered the Frenoh. 
Duchy. On a slight, eminence overhanging the sea stands Quer- 
queviilc, with its older and its newer, its lesser and its greater, 
church, the two standing side by side, and with the outline of the 

R :—the same triapsidal form marking both—clearly suggested 
smaller. Of tho smaller, which is very small indeed, one 
can hardly doubt that parts at least are primitive Romanesque, as 
old as any one chooses. It iB tho fellow of the little church of 
Montmajeur none Arles, but far ruder. But at QuerqueviUe tho 
name is part of the argument; the building gives it£ name to the 
place. Tbo first syllabi© of Quarqueville is plainly tho Teutonic 
kirk t and it suggests Unit it got the name from this church having 1 
been left standing when most of its neighbours were destroyed in 
tho Scandinavian inroads which created Normandy. The building 
has gone through several changes; tho upper part of its very lofty 
tower is clearly a late addition, bnt the ground-plan, and so much 
of the walls as allow the herring-bone work, are surely remains of 
a building older than the settlement of Rolf 
From ute rocks of the Norman Scarborough, one of the only two 
railways which find their way into the Cotentin will ciuay the 
traveller through a district whose look, like that of so much of 
this aide of Normandy, is thoroughly English, to Valognes, with 
its endless fragments of old domoetic architecture, r yon snts of the 
days when Valognes was a large and aristocratic rovria, and with 
its church, where the architect has ventured, not wholly without 
success, on the bold experiment of giving its central parts the shap e 
of a Gothic cupola. Is its effect improved or spoiled-—it cortaiuly 
is made stranger and more striking—by its grouping with a spire of 
late date immediately at its side ? Thera is much to please at 
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Valognos; hut when we remember the part wKieh the town play# 
in the history of the Conqueror, that it was from hence, one of ms 
favourite dwelling-places, that he took the headlong ride which 
earned him away safely from the rebellious peninsula before 
Val-to-dunes, we are inclined to grumble that all that now shows 
itself in the place itself is of fur later date. The castle is clean 
fcone: and the traveller to whom Normandy is chiefly attractive in 
jta Norman aspect may perhaps sacrifico the Roman remains of 
AUeanme if the clioim lies between them and a full examination 
of the castle and ubbev of St. Saviour on the Douve, Stihtf- 
Sauveur-lf-Vkotntr, the home of the two Neals, the centre, iu the 
days of the second, of t U*-» rebellion which caused William to ride 
•ohard from Valtjg.'KMi to ll\ e. A characteristic church or two, 
among them Colon by, with its long lancets, may be taken on 
the way, but the great object, of the journey is whore the liitlo 
town of St. Simour lies on its slope, with the castle on the 
one hand, the tibby on the other, rising above the river at its feet, 
.The abbey, Neal's abbey, where his monks supplanted an earlier 
foundation of canons, inis gone through many ups and downs. Its 
Romanesque plan remained untouched through a great reconstruc¬ 
tion of its upper part in lilt- later Gothic. It fell iuto ruin at the Re¬ 
volution, but one side of the navo uud the central saddle-backed 
tower still stood, and now the ruin is again a jHirfrct church, 
where sisters of mmy have replaced the monks of St. Honedict. 1 
Hero then a groat part of the work of the ancient lords remains j 
with the rustlo which should bo their most direct memorial the 
cose is luaa clear. Besides round towers—ono great one specially 
which some one surely must. haVe set down as Phoenician- ■ tho 
groat feature is the lju;:o square tower which forms tho main 
iemture of the building, and which lias thoroughly tho air of a 
Norman keep of the eleventh or twelfth century, llut whon wo 
come nearer, there is h.-mliy a detail—-round arches of course alono 
prove nothing—which do<-s not suggest a later time. And tho tower 
is attributed to hir John Cliqpdos, who held the castle iu Edward 
the Third's time. Rid'he most ingeniously recast every detail of 
an older keep, or did he choose to build exactly according to tho 
type of &n age long before bis own ? Anyhow, as far as general 
effect goes, the tower thoroughly carries us back to tho days of the 
earlier fame of *St. Saviour. The view from its top stretches far 
away over tho punintuU of which it was once the citadel to tho j 
bocks of the hills which look down on Cherbourg and the sea, the 
setfwhich) if wo believe the tale, bore the fleet r.j .111, he Ire d when 
the elder Neal dnm? buck English invadur* mure thau three 
hundred years before Kir John Ohuudos. 

The visitor to Si. Saviour may perhaps manage to make his way 
straight from that place to Ooulancos without going back to 
Valognes. In any case his main object between St. Saviour and 


will lie able to combine with T.essay tho two very fine churches of 
Oarentan and 1 'criers. Of these, Canmtan ’ has considerable 
Romanesque portions, the arches of the central lantern and tho 
pillars of the nave which have been ingeniously lengthened and 
made to boar pointed Aichos. R«say, wo fancy, if, very little 
known. It is out ot tho way, And the country round about it, flat 
And dreary, is widely different from the generally rich, and olVeh 
beautiful) scenery of the district. But few churches of 7' ; * own 
class surpass it as an example of an almost untouched Norman 
minster, not quite of tho first c 1 "*** ot scale. Wo 

SAY untouched, because it ispractically, though a good deal 
ofthe vaulting was moat *r._ ( eniously repaired after the English wars, 
just asR t. Stephen e*- Gunn was after the Huguenot wars. Some 
miles over the hr^ks bring us again into tho hilly region round 
the episcopal „ity, and Coutuucee is seen on its hill, truly a city 
which c w »*mot be hid. Of its lovely minster we once spoke in 
some detail; of the city iuell’ we may add that none mure truly 
besypeohs its origin as a hill-fort. The hill is of no extraordinary 
height | but it is thoroughly isolated, not forming part of a range 
like the hills of AvmucWs and Le Mans. And, saving the open 
place before the cathedral—perhaps tho forum of Constaniia— 
there is not a flat yard of ground in Ooutances. The church itself 
is on a slope; you walk up the incline of ono street and see tho 
bouses sloping down the incline of the other. In tho valley on 
the west side of tho city is a singular curiosity, several of the arches 
of a tneduaval aqueduct. Pointed arches, and buttresses against 
the piers, ono what we arc not used to in such buildings. A road 
by a few small churches leads to Granville on its peninsula, with its 
strange church where Flamboyant and Renaissance die away into a 
kind of Romanesque mast unlike that of Ragusa, and the Cdtentiu 
baa been gone through from north to south. The modern depart¬ 
ment and the modern diocese go on further; but the “ pages Con¬ 
stantin ub ” is now done with; tlie land of Avrenchee, the march 
against the Breton, has a history of its owu. 


TIIE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


November last, shortly after news ha 4 arrived of1 
inilrder, in which ho says that so long as wo bad toe < 
the Straits which tormiuated with the government e 
Cavanagh, we might have abstained from energetically x 
Malay politics: but from the hour when Sir A. Clarke ratal 
a Resident at Perak the old sleepy policy was at an end, 
cannot now draw book’, you cannot^stand still; and the only 
solution of our complications is active and decided enforce¬ 
ment of our power over these petty Malay chiefs.” Re adds 
that the disturbances thou recently reported were Ikvouraiwe 
for opening up this fine land, and he. recommends (ho 
construction of roads, the navigation of rivers, the presence 
of a largo force, the destruction of native stockades and defences, 
the punishment of murder and broach of faith, «tid rewards ana 
pensions for good service. He is only moderately alarmed at the 
prospect of a 41 holy war,” as the Arabs, who would h»d it, are 
fond of money, and might be threatened with deportation to- 
Arabia, where the holy character would be as unmarketable as 
coals at Newcastle. The writer thus for seems to adopt the Stuno 
policy as Governor .Terms, and, although lie thinks that a mili t ar y 
officer would have succeeded bolter than the late Mr. Birch as 
Resident at Perak, yet, lie regards tho (i upholding of our influence ” 
as the Resident’s proper business; and we may assume that lie? 
would not be satisfied with tendering advice only to be dis¬ 
regarded. Finally, by an intelligible metaphor, ho declares that 
41 Malay weather is suitable, pleowiut in some respects”; and he 
hopes that a little judicious energy will soon bring “ the a flair * to 
a close. 

If wo rightly interpret Sir George Balfour’s letter, it recom¬ 
mends h policy which Lord Carnarvon has rejected. The weather 
may be templing, but he will make no voyage, ami in his view there 
is no 44 a flair ” to be settled, and no particular scope for judicious 
energy. The substance of his telegrams and despatches to Governor 
Jcrvois is to do nothing, and to do it very much. Of course 
the outbreak must be vigorously suppressed, but it is not to be 
made an opportunity for anything liho that “opening up” of the 
Malay peninsula which Kir George Balfour contemplates ub prob¬ 
able. Lord Carnarvon seems to wish and almost hopo for the 
restoration of that w old quiet in the .Straits ” which the late Go¬ 
vernor, or destiny, destroyed. He has not the smallest desire for 
energetically mixing in Malay politics, and we may perhaps assume 
that he docs not sympathize with the inclination of the new Go¬ 
vernor to commence or prosecute a conquering and civilizing ad¬ 
ministration. Above all, he counts the cost of war, and remembers 
that military success, in itself gratifying, may disagreeably influ¬ 
ence the year’s estimates. On the whole, the Colonial Secretary 
may bo regarded as a dreg, often useful, but sometimes irritating, 
on colonial activity. lie has so sharply reprimanded V,«overnor 
Jervois for thinking and acting lor himself that <>t,l-or governors ore 
not likely hereafter to exhibit offensive originality. RnthuaastSo * 
postmen, if there are any, would probabh; measure the happiness 
of mankind by the number of telegrams received ; but a 
colonial govewo" *xmv b« excused, for wishing Downing Street 
“ whom it demands telegraphic explanations of 

policy at the crisis of a revolt. It appears that Governor 
jervois assumed office rather more than a year ago, and, having 
taken time to look about him, he had formed his plan et 
administration, which he erroneously believed to be in accord¬ 
ance with Lord Carnarvon's policy. Before his urrival, an 
44 engagement ” had been entered into between tho British Govern¬ 
ment oil the one side oud Sultan Abdullah of Perak and certahi 
chiefs on the other, by which it was arranged that British offiniss 
were to be appointed as Resident and Assistant-Resident in Perak, 
and 44 their advice was to bo taken and acted upon on all questions 
other than those touching Malay religion and custom.” As regards 
this 1( engagement,” it may be questioned, first, whether the kfe 
Governor, Kir Andrew Clarke, had authority to enter into it; and, 
secondly, what it meant. But Governor Jervois found it in exist¬ 
ence, supposed it to be binding, and understood it in its obviate 
sense. Even Kir George Balfour, although he thinks that' “ a oep- 
tain of native infantry ” ns Resident would liavo had special power 
of persuosiou, implies, as we understand, that there must bo A 
power of compulsion in the background. Governor Jervois found 
that the relations between adviser and advised were unsatisfactory. 
The Resident’s advice was disregarded, and he must either passively 
witness acts which he disapproved, or practically assume the govern¬ 
ment of the country. Wo all know that native princes nre suppfe 
iu manner and obdurate in conduct; they will B.weetlynrtmiSB. 
every tiling and pertinaciously do nothing. 44 As intractameas he 
was civil, as obstinate as he was courteous, and as firm as he WAS 
seemingly acquiescent,” is Governor Jervois's neat sketch of IsnHtf, 
the rival of Abdullah as Sultan of Perak. Lord Carnarvon hfife 
the telegraph at command, tvod if he can perform A task to whkfc 
white-washing a negro would be a joke, a grateful nation will 
applaud him. lie may perhaps-encounter a difficulty l&e tkat 
which the Watch propounded to Dogberry when he dum them 
to call at the alehouses and bid those that are drunk got tkAi to 
bed. “ How if they will not? ” On a moderate estimate of the 


in the Straits Settlements furnishes an interesting example both 
of the sort of questions that arise in the Lost end of the walking 
of the new system of colonial government by telegraph. It 
appears that Kir George Balfour, having served much m those 
SfettiemontB, desired to place his experience at tho disposal of the 
Colonial Office, lie accordingly wrote a letter to Mr. Lowther in 


fog* but the Ethiopian cannot changehis skin, net ton leopard Jjfc 
•pots* nor the (Sultans of Perak their polite fotoadtob&tyv We 
may observe that evon at the Colonial Office 
advice which they do not follow. . 

Governor Jervois contends that ha was oxfly pursuing a course 
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THIS BOUL ACAP^MV- 

v. * • , 

I T is haril to tell whether jtortrntt-paiftttag m m art k risjfatif 
or falling, bat certain it fa that prices are rising. Of «*» 
encouraging tact to Academicians ana others we may quote « 
cogent proof, Gainsbovongh painted the famous DnohcsS of 
Devonehire, a picture which, it is said, was in the rear 1839 
purchased for 50 L The ‘other day, when, on the death or a 

well-known collector, the work had to be brought to the hammer, 
wwww, wxncn n pot rciicu tuiururr, mm u Pi «m= «t«. the State of things wae changed fta follows. The bidding begAtt 

presented to ParKament as soon na it was sent off. Colonial j at i,cwk> guineas, the next bid whs 3,oqq, and then, with mad 
governors are allowed, or at least assume, considerable latitude I advances of 1,000 guineas, alternating witli comparatively hick! 
as well as longitude, in the language they address If) the Colonial intervals 01 only 500, the picture was finally knocked down, 
Office, and perhaps the annoyance ot perpetual telegrams fa amidst applause, at the extravagant sum of io,ioo guineas* tip 
^ompensatod by the opportunity of publishing pamphlets at highest price, it is supposed, over realized in a Ixmdon auction 
the national expense, Jiord Oamarvou, on the other hind, We need scarcely add that this ia tho picture which laia 

■although perfectly courteous to hie subordinate, is not no mock as since fawui cut Irom its frame and stolen. tiuch being the rise * 
when he addresses the bioalering politicians of South Africa. Hut, in prices, it is no wonder that the genius of our generation, cape- 
after all, the “cheek” of the Governor or the responsive snub from cudiy whon the genius ia so distinguished ns that of Sir Francis 
the Colonial Office is of small importance to an} but Urn iri\cr Grant, should be given up to fKjrteaitep.ufttiug. 
and receiver. The mutter of public interest fa the future relation* PorlwUnm, though otten deemed a monotonous art, displays 
between the British Government and Perak and the other Malay considerable variety. It is true that it otten tails a victim to 
States. “Even if it were over contemplate . 1 ,” says Governor modern fashion, that conmitumal backgrounds are transmitted 
Jervofa, “that the Residents should coniine tlioir attention to from generation to generationhut, on the other hand, faces that 
merely giving advice, it ha* boon found from the very commence- we far from fair, and figures that are by no means faultless,acquire 
znent that such a conrso has boon impossible.” Again he savs“ style " through treatment—a style sometimes borrowed from 
“ When I arrived here in May last 1 found that each Resident was Vaudyck, ami sometimes from the Hutch, a style occasionally 
practically administering the government of the State to which he touched with dignity and with a deep glow of colour reflocted 
was accredited, and 1 certainly always considered Ibat this was from Titian, and often with a grace and persuasive manner aa it 
understood to be the cose in the Colonial Office, as it certainly w.w ‘'ertain artists of our day had inherited the palette and the pencil 
by every one out here, from the \nry commencement of the ltesi- of Reynolds. Mr, Betties “ Portrait, in the Costume of the 
dential system.” This remark applies to all the States to which Seventeenth Century” ( 886 ) is in bearing worthy of Vandvck, and 
Residents bod been accredited, and in the case of Perak in colour recall* Venice. Mr. Sant and Mr. Archer, on the contrary, 
tho necessity for this course was enhanced by the anarchy caused stme to eniulate Reynolds. The fault of Mr. rvuit ia that, thpugh 
by the rival claims of Ismail and Abdullah. The writer then peaceful, he ia colourless in the two “Daughters of Mr. Carl 
quotes his predecessor's instructions to Mr. Birch, issued nearly 11 fawiuww ” (19 7 )- An analogous example of composition portraiture 
yew before thn outbreak, na to tho revenue of 1 'crnk. Ho is* to 1 * Mr. Archers “ Spring Flowers. Numb «nd Hilda, twin 
allow the existing system to go on for tho piesent, but “ ho wifi daughter* of tho bite Mr. David Raid " (41 ). This habit of iron#- 
u*e his best exertions to put down, by force il necessary, till mi- terming a umw portrait into a lane) composition ia much to be 
lawfitl exactions, of whatever nature. We do not sec how these commended, the manner is caught Horn Reynold*, a master who 
instructions could be carried out by a mere adviser ol the Sultan, had a happy knack of suggesting a story through a situatiott, and 
He then quotes from Reports by Mr. Bitch showing how ho car- °f enhancing the childlike simplicity of youthful Ritters by land- 
ried out these instructions, and these Reports were been by Lord BC;a P® Biu'rouudmgs which never violate the modesty of nature. 
Carnarvon. When ho arrived at Singapore he found, os ho says, fir* I^ighton has tried a frt-sh technique in the vigorous head of 
that each Resident was practically administering tho government “Captain Richard Burton” (128). To gain power, he exchanges 
of the Htote to which he was accredited, tuid he considered that he bis usually smooth surface lor a rough tevtuio loaded with pig- 
ahould only be cnriying out the views of tho Colonial Office in sup- ments which stand out in absolute relief ; thus. extremes meet, 
portiug such a system, and endeavouring, if possible, to bring it to Mr. Oules* also favours us with vehement handling in the head 
a successful issue. This system was not introduced by him, but of “ The Eight Hon. Edward Floydell Jkmvme ” (77). The same 
he found it in operation, and ho considered it under the circum- artist, in “The Portrait oi Sir E. P. Amphlett ” ( 40 ), achieves 
stances a logical consequence of interventiou. In liis view the success in great measure by lho studied relation between the head 
only question with regard to Perak 1 b whether the policy should ftU d the hands—-a reciprocity of action, resulting as usual ia 
be maintained of governing by a British officer in the name fhe exprowtiou of governing intellect and will, which soerus to 
of. the fcultan, or whether the country should he annexed have been suggested by certain celebrated figures by Titian and 
as A portion of Her Majesty’s dominions; aud we cannot help ltothudlo. Our artists aro wise thus to lay down their lilies la the 
thinking that, howover Lord Carnarvon may labour to show that old landmarks. Mr. Wells U among the most liberal of coatri* 
there is a third course open to him, it will ultimately appear that butors; he scuds no hwa than seven works—one a laudaeftfra In 
this is the only question. Tho revenue of Perak would increase, portrait of “ l)r. Lionel Beale " (1327) lie relies on the now 
And tho Government is assured by influential and wealthy common device of loading on colours lo gain lorco. But it is to 
Chinamen that, if Perak wore under British rule, swarms Jf be observed that.our namtora, in giving forth the abundance of 
industrious Chinese would flock in j and those, with tho Ohiuese a full-charged pencil, lack the adroitness of the old masters— 
and British capital which would soon he invested, would coni- Rembrandt and others—who with a firm bustling brush left marks 
pletely change the face of the country. The agricultural and of undulating lines which, as in line-engraving, express the model- 
mineral wealth of Perak is very great, and with tho introduction bng of surfaces. 

■of immigration and coolie labour, tho Malaya would soon bo out- . Mr. Orchardaon’s best picture is a “ Portrait” (107)5 the head, 
numbered, and all difficulties respecting them would cease. kindled into bury colour, has been forced up by intensity of back- 

Lord Carnarvon answers that Mr. Birch’s Reports were seen to ground; the treatment is defiant, but scarcely extravagant The 
contain indications of an assumption by the Residents of duties in beflt W0J & of Mr. Prinseps also is a portrait 5 the artist has a fortu- 
eicesa of their position as counsellors, and on this account ho ****** subject in “The Lord lj&wrence” (1334)} the merit of 
cautioned Governor Jervois against the growth of this tendency, tiw work ftP^tly lies in the harmonious relation maintained 
Further, “ho cannot admit that the system introduced by the botween head aud hands, which is always, as wo have said, a dis- 
Governor when the proclamations were issued, providing for the tinguishing mark of intelligent portraiture. Air. Watts fa quite 
Government of Perak in the name of the Sultan by British Com- himself when giving intellectual consistency and conmntration to 
mfasio&era responsible to the Governor, was merely a slight the head oi “ Air. Ataonomam, Surgeon to Westminster Hospital n 
modification of the existing system as already approved.” O a 75 >. It may be objected, however, that the principle o! suh- 
Lord Carnarvon rightly holtfa that this was a considerable ordination ot drapernw and acce*aones has bf*en earned too far. 
change, on which the Home Government should have been AVe have before «lom» justice to^ tho portrait of “Mm. Sebastian 
constated, and it ia difficult to perceive that necessity far Bchlwuugvr (248), by Air. Miiluis. Tlie artibt seems to strive to 
immediate action which was assumed by the Governor. But combine the intellectual with the tcsthetic in the head of “The 
even if this necessity existed, “ the telegraph was available,” and Hon. Lord Lytton, Vicero}' of India ” (240). bad jt fa to 

Ixird Oamarvon thinks it should havo been used. Wo may be coulees that the male aud female portraits of this year add point to 
mpe that any possible exposition by telegram of the Governor's satire that, while God makes the man, lho milliner makes thn 
nto& woohl We drawn a negative from home, and if tho matter woman. Foroigu painters ore at their worst, especially Herr 
Were urgent and could not be briefly explained, the Governor Koberweimin hfa woodeu effigy of the ‘‘Bake* of Edinburgh'* 
rightly acted on hfa own sesponsibiBty. But we doubt the urgency. ( I0 S)» Herr Aluller, in the portrait of the “ Prinoera Loiuse” 
The Governor admits that he erred in miscalculating the resistance (A 95 )* Alsu conspicuous among failures are contributions from 
which theProckmation would provoke. We cannot help thinking Mr. Halid (1162), from Mr. Stuidys (1139), and Mr. OhftTlto 
that So grave a step should not ha\e been tafcteu without propara? Landaaer (293). Tho following have deservedly obtained general 
I > tion, wmoh wotild have involved xefetonoe to the Colonial Office ooratiwadatwu i —'* Viscount Enfield ‘ (312), by k -.'Lehmann 5 
«tad consequent prohibition. As to ike past, therefore, Lord “ M». Movmaduke Whitaker" (386),by Mis* M. Brooks; “Mas. 
Goraarvon la wen,founded in his strictures, but wo iuclino to think Heitiy King (866), by Mute Starr; and “ Mr. Thomsa Belway, 
tita Governor Jerrofa m mere cortectiy gauged tho Ihturq. Btonewswiu, OUeiy St. Mary " (1096), by Udv Coleridge. 

' '■ , lAiidacupes wherein figures take 1 prominent part have been for 

wwafiw»«=w«saw many years on the increase throughout Europe. We all know 

(that even in Italy the tune forFrights into Egypt * and the tik* 


Initiated under sanction from home by hfa predecessor, and further 
ttud tins course was ntoessaiy. The farmer question fa neraomft 
ana temporary, while the tatter has general and tasting interest. 

1 Lord Carnarvon has dealt fully with the past transactions, but he 
’ reserves the question of future policy for a separate despatch, and 
whatever he writes upon this important subject will bo care- 
fhlly considered, although the task he undertakes fa, wo fwu*, 
rather too like mopping up the ocean. Tho latest Parlia¬ 
mentary paper issued on this subject contains a despatch 09 long 
as a pamphlet from Governor Jervois, and Lora Carnarvon^ 
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la ,mt»t; but in place of such sacred compositions the French addict 
tlieiuwivi'M to classic idyls, aud the English to pastorals peopled 
■»y i (ratio peasantry. Mr. F. Morgan, in a sunny, pleasant scene, 
voli painted and happily composed, has combined haymaking, 
haymakers, and geese (2). Geese have become quite the fashion 
r dnc© Mr. Frederick Walker showed their pirtorutl value for high 
lights and for headlong movement. Mr. Jolm Liimell, sotiior, 
eomowliat after tho manner of Rubens, felicitously composes land¬ 
scapes with figures; the secret of success with him, as with all 
others, being the ordained unison between humanity and what Mr. 
Oarlyle would call tho universe. “ The Hollow Tree” (51) is tho 
simple theme which Mr, Linnell enhances by colour and enlarges by 
outlook across a distant landscape. Mr. Ilook, who again disports 
himself pn tho confines of ocean, und Mr. Houghton, who prefers to 
take his stand inland, are other artists who bring figures into inti¬ 
mate relation with tho primal elements of earth, air, and water. 
It may he objected, however, that, for the sake of effect, Mr. Hook 
pometimos exalts his figures to colossal proportions. \V e have marked 
Jot commendation “Mountebanks on a Wet Hoad” (349), by 
Mr. Richards, and “ Lowering Marble from tho (Quarry—Carrara ” 
(460), by Mr. Poingdeslro, an artist who has favourably identified 
himself with these mountains of marble. 

Landscapes this year receive hard treatment under nnti-sympa¬ 
thetic bangers. Several artists who by arduous study have gained 
an acknowledged position find themselves absolutely excluded, 
while some of the worst landscapes, if they but corno from witbiii 
the pale of the Academy, gain distinction. Take as an example 
Mr. Vieat Colo’s “ Decline of Day” (308). The scale is ten times in 
excess of the motive, the execi.it Ton is weak, l he cl loci meretricious. 
The election of Mr. Oakes over the heads of several highly qualified 
competitors has taken tho world a little* bv surprise. After the 
nrtibt’s usual manner,“ Fording a Tidal Creek ’* (6) confounds crea¬ 
tion with chaos. Letter brought together is “ .Sholteml ” (36}; 
in this cove of the sea the wind is on tho wave, und wind and ram 
are in tho sky; the colour is modestly grey and wholly harmless. 
Not so, however, the flaring colour of “ Hir Thomas’s Tower” (532), 
by Mr. Brett, a leading competitor for the Ansociateship. Tho 
rocks hero are as of east iron coming out of a furnace. Wo can 
well understand that Academicians, who mostly have reached tho 
state of mind in which “to rest and he thankful 1 ’ becomes a wel¬ 
come motto, are afraid of close contact with arti u.-> who threaten a 
conflagration. Hut Mr. Peter Graham was always safe from lire, 
though not from Hood; and yet we fear that “ Moorland Uuvers” 
(885) will not open to him tho doors of the Academy. Mr. 
Min; Whir ter, however, may approach a little nouvor to the goal by 
“ The Lady of the Woods” (511), a title not inappropriately 
given to leathery birch trees, which often raise their graceful 
heads among sterner growths as fairies of tho forest. We may 
also note for commendation “An Autumn Evening; Barges 
passing a Lock on tho Thames” (20), by Mr. leader; “Coney- 
hurst Cottages ” (s), by Air. Adams ; and “ Capri, from tlie Valley 
of tho Pines, Massa, morning Effort ’’ (489), by Mr. W hite*. 

“ Over tho Hills and Far Away ” f 10O) wc have already done 
full justice to. Mr. Millais 1 ?* rushes into a rainbow, and evi¬ 
dently he has gained a litf 0 ’ 3 * * lw knowledge of nature since the 
time when lie depicted a istnct. t*u|. ow repeating the precise 
order of prismatic colours tPP. °* fl v w n merest tiro in scieuco 
knows that, in the nut unui“ wt T v f two rainbows, the 

second reverses the colours *. uU, hr»t. 111 a previous a. V . Q 
enumerated some of 0* P rlnci i ,a » luiul.scap.-s 111 the Exhibition; 
•weiuayuow <uli< ‘‘ ,1 IjWVY 
Shelleys Hod’ AvaH 1<ouml ( 945 ), by Mr. W. Ji. Hichuiond. 
The arti‘‘* nas Cttst 0Vt * r ali mruy of mountains, backed by a 
lurid t(d u F atuoae w^V £'1, dramatic intensity and grandeur which 
we i,*ve reaso^S^^. ^ ^ j* when a disciple ot high art transfers his 
puolives fro up ^ % % 5 indscape. An ominous storm bursting 
"suddenly into " 5f*j' S “3iw sunset glory stands in natural relation 
to tho tragic dejg y; g/u author of “ The lie volt of Liam.” We 
may here mentis ’ gjramateurs on whom professionals can afford 
to look kindly. S ^nunt Iiardinge seems to havo been greatly 
impressed by as Saountain Pass in the Valiev of Cashmere” 
'1299) und Hir orobtut Collier, in “The Austrian Tyrol ”(21), 
fails with other amateurs only because, misled by ambition rather 
than guided by knowledge, they all shoot at tho moon aod miss, 
lie verting to'professional artists within the Academy', we come 
av.’ObS certain bridges and wafor-wheels perpetrated by Mr. O’Neil, 
an Aawociato who does not appear quite competent to compete 
for a prize ; n “ tho 0 of Giotto. 

Marine-painting is in decadence; yet the First Lord of the 
Admiralty argued at the annual dinner that it is “ in maritime 
States that the tine aits have most succeeded,” and that “ the 
maritime supremacy of thi-: country will pcripmuu be accompanied 
by .’xcollence in art.” Mr. Ward Hunt also ventured on the state¬ 
ment that Her Majesty's ship Inflexible, at the launch of which he 
had assisted, would move a fit subject for the painter. When wo 
look around tho Exhibition, these hopes prove delusive. Mr. 
Cooke still ml. rally shuvvj,Uis old predilection for fishing-boats on 
the Zujder Zoo (223), aud Mr. Hook continues to catch crabs in a 
little boat in chopping waters (234). We must give a passing 
word of praise in “.Shearing Wraick in the Hound of Harris" 
(98);by Mr. JI. Macallum ; “Horn.* from the Herring Fishing” 
(610L by Mr. Mian, and “ A Lifeboat " in a devouring sea (455), 
by Mr. (fenry Moore. 

Animal-painting is sounder on the Continent than in England. 
Sir Edwin Landseer set an example which others have followed 
tiujl exaggerated ; he and his emulators make animals ape 
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humanity; tho poor dumb creatures ore expected to speak, weep, 
or laugh. This excess of misplaced sentiment is possibly but 
the reaction from the stiff and stuffed * animals which Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Ansdell continue to paint and exhibit year by year. 
Too much after the circus style are “ The Mares and Foals; 
Picardy ” (557), by Mr. Davis. More sober and true to nature 
are horses ploughing on a spring morning (506). < Mr. Beavia 
usually paints horses as if he had tried horse-breaking but never 
succeeded. Mr. H. Hardy is guilty of a most obnoxious menagerie, 
brought together on tho pretext of “ God’s Covenant with Noah ” 
(899). Such hideous creatures do not deserve to be saved from a 
Deluge; the colour is os detestable ns the forms ore disagreeable. 

The two Galleries devoted to water-colour drawings, chalks, 
etchings, and architectural designs present little out of the 
common. Of the last we shall have something to say on a future 
occasion. Among the drawings, however, we may note “ The 


Guinness. We cannot congratulate Mr. E, M. Ward on “Jour 
maigre; the Fish-market, Caen, Normandy” (689); nor Mr* 
Chevalier, who was present by command at “ The Grand Review 
on tho Occasion of the Marriage Festivities at St. Petersburg, 

1874 ”(857). 

Mr. Henry Blackburn is the author of a pretty pamphlet entitled 
“ Academy Note*, with upwards of one hundred* illustrations of the 
principal pictures at Burlington House.” The illustrations have all 
the more value because the drawings lmve in many cases been made 
by the artists themselves. The accompanying letterpress is inten¬ 
tionally descriptive and not critical. These illustrated Notes, which 
now reach n second year, are an improvement on the first. The 
little book, published at a modest cost, may serve as a pleasant re¬ 
miniscence of many works with which we have sought to make 
our readers acquainted. 


THE OPERAS. 

T WO operas of widely different schools —Semiramide and Les 
JIuffuenut 8 - hwQ been given since M. Faure’s appearance, 
with strong casts, at Drury Lane. Semiramide is an admirable 
example of the pure Italian school. There is immense opportunity 
in tho Btory for dramatic treatment; but the composer’s chief 
care was to produce a succession of melodious sounds. This 
result he perhaps inner attained more fully than in tho Semiramide,. 
where every floricT cadence, almost every harmony, whether for 
voices, for* instruments, or for both combined, is completely 
beautiful. While the ear is in this way delighted, the eye 
might be equally pleased with the pomp and splendour of the 
Assyrian Court. But even if this condition were fulfilled, one 
coufd scarcely avoid longing at times for bo dramatic fire of the 
later composer. Situation of the most intense character ore lost 
in mazes of exquisite tunefulness, and here and there, notably in 
the accompaniment to Arsace’s air in what, according to the boOk, 
is the second scene of the third act, Rossini’s use of the orchestra 
reminds one of the term scornfully, and not altogether unjustly, 
applied to tho Italian orchestration by the newest German school, 
who call it the twanging of a big guitar. It is tho fate of 
csj-W ished principles in art as in politics to bo attacked in the 
interest of progress, «.~vi aw ^sult of the, conflict in ^tb enses 
illustrates the doctrine of tho survival ot the irtiest. The Btormy 
lire of I’here's terrible story is in some way quenched by the slow 
stateliness of Racine’s verse; and so is that of Hemiramis’s no less 
terrible one by tho abundant sweetness of Rossini’s music; but 
both play and opera have in different kind qualities by which they 
are likely to live in spite of lAter methods. 

It depends greatly upon tlio singers in Semiramide whether the 
effect of the opera shall be dramatic os well as musical § and it 
would be difficult to find three singers so well fitted to invest the 
three principal parts with the desired passion bb Mile. Titfens,. 
Mme. Treboili, and M. Faurc. Milo. TiUens may be said, as a 
comedian aud a singer, to belong to no school $ she has in her 
acting, os in her vocalization, a sweeping graudeur which is ex¬ 
clusively hers. M. Faure and Mme. Trebelli have both brought 
the method of the French school to perfection ; and each shows 
what effect constant and careful study, allied to the finest natural 
talent, can produce. M* Faure, whose costume and make-up 
wens, as always, admirable, gave a most striking representation 
of Asaur. He convoyed tho idea of a villain, commanding, cold*, 
and remorseless, whom nothing could divert from his purpose*. 
The effect of the spectre’s appearance on him is merely transitory. 
In the next scene alone with Semiramis he has completely re¬ 
covered from the disturbance of his faculties, and there is a lofty,, 
almost careless, scorn in his taunting her with their joint 
plot for her husbands death. It is worthy of remark how 
the singer, exhibiting here almost precisely the same racial 
expression which he presents more than once as Mephisto- 
pheles, yet gives to it another character which is dependent 
on something more than the, different framing of the’ 
face. M. Faure appeared a little hoarse ou the first production of 
Semiramide; but, as was only to be. expected, his sfagtog ef the 
florid music was so sure and tizdshed;>is phrasing so vW«thdfed, 
that one would have been more than content vjlthstfehs&gfeg even 
if it had not been combined wit&*d*iirable gating. ■ MUe.l5tfen*’* 
Semiramis is a splendidly tragls||gufe, and Mme, TrebelUV 
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Arsaceis the embodiment of youthful ardour and nobility. Tb 
gsaat duet between the mother and son was sung perfectly, and the 
expression on the one side of repentant, on the other of pitying, 
tenderness was admirable. Of the performances of these two 
singers, as of the others concerned in the opera, we spoke at length 
last year. A defect iu the stage management which was then 
apparent remains unaltered. The amount of light upon the stage 
m the last scene gives an impossible air to the blind wandering 
after each other of the three principal characters. It is as if they 
were performing some curious dance figure. One would like to 
know abo how carved elephants eomo to play an important part in 
the decoration of Somiromis’s palace, and why the name of Ninus 
is written over his tomb in choice Italian. The overture was well 
played, the delicacy of the violin passages being, m before, admir¬ 
able, and the choruses were given steadily. 

One could hardly wish for a finer performance of Los Huguenots 
than has been given at this house. The dramatic feeling, the 
tunefulness, the* command of orchestral resources, the power of 
investing music with characteristic passion, which together make 
up what the disciples of Herr Wagner am pleased to call “ the 
oua podrida of Meyerbeer,” do not often find such complete ex¬ 
pression. It is the more strange that this contempt fur Meyerbeer 
should be entertained, inasmuch as, if we are not mistaken, lferr 
Wagner b starting-point was the necessity for fitness in the mu&io 
of an opera to the dramatic requirements of its story; and this is 
precisely what is found in Meyerbeer. However, Meyerbeer never 
recognized the real power of Herr Wagner, which may be some 
reason for Herr Wagner's disciples objecting to Meyerbeer *, and 
thore is some truth in what M. Blaze d« Bury has said: “ Les Alle- 
mauds sont impitoyablcs ; ils ne pardouuoront jamais & Meyerbeer 
d'avoir pris en France le point d’nppui do m renomiudo, do les 
avoir voulu conductor de chez nous.” 

The instrumental performance at Drury Lane was excellent, and 
would have seemed to us nearly perfect but for Sir Michael Costa's 
singular fondness for noiso. Tue Huguenots does, no doubt, re¬ 
quire a certain amount of noise, but it is surely not desirable to 
exaggerate this to the extent of drowning the voices, which are 
intended to be sustained by the orchestra, In the singing and 
acting of the opera it. would he difficult to find much 
defect. Signor Fancelli and Mile. Titiens appeared to¬ 
gether again as Raoul and Valentine, and gave the great 
duet with surprising power. From Mile. Titieus, indeed, one 
expects nothing else; but Signor Faucelli, who, with many 
merits, is apt both to phraso and act with some heaviness, seemed 
to us on this occasion to do better than ho has ever done before. 
Mile. Titieus’s splendid voico was in perfect order, and her acting, 
even to tho management of the two falls in the scene with Raoul, I 
was, if possible, finer than over. Another duet very finely sung 
and acted was that between Valentine and Marcel, which part was 
filled by Herr Rokitansky, who has reappeared after a loug 
absence.' Since Signor Medici's too short appearance here, no 
Marcel at all o^ual in merit to Herr Rokitansky has boon seen; 
and Herr Rokitansky has the advantage of Signor Medini in 
certoiuty of intonation. He represented tho bluff warrior 
and faithful servant with great truth and simplicity, and 
his powerful voice, which seems to have no harsh note in 
it, and to lake without effort tones deop as the thunder, was 
managed with masterly skill, it would ho well if the promise of 
Herr Rokitansky’s appearance m Bortraino in Roberto 1 1 Diavolo 
were fulfilled. Mine. Trabelli’s bright gaiety of manner and action, 
and exquisite skill and feeling iu singing, made one wish, as always, 
that thero were more of TTrbauo. The laughing impertinence with 
which she looks at Marcel in the first scene is delicious. Mile. 
Kleiw Varesi sang the music of Marguerite de Valois with fresh¬ 
ness and fluency; but one desired something more like royal 
dignity in her demeanour. Mile. Varesi spoilt the efloct of a good 
dress by the storing red face which she carried. Signor Koto’s St.Bris 
was in all roBpects satisfactory, and M. Faure appeared as Nevera. 
There is a story that M. Fauna’s first performance of this part was the 
rissolt of a wager with a manager that he would give it importance. 
'Whether that is true or not, it is matter of record that M. Fauro 
wsa the first singer who. brought the part into light, and in so 
doing showed that Meyerbeer treated the personages in the second 
rank of his work with as much care as he gave to those in the 
first. 

M. Faure’3 Nevera is the essence of gaiety, courtliness, and 
chivalry; the type in character of the Cavalier in romances which 
treat of Charles l. r s time. In his hands Nevera becomes the prin¬ 
cipal person in the first scene. One cannot help watching him os 
he sits at table, even when ho is not singing, and observing how j 
the actor's talent comes out even in the handling of his goblet. 
It is not recklessly brandished as goblets generally are in operatic 
drinking scenes; the Count seems to bo really drinking sad talking j 
with a company of light-hearted friends; for M. Faun's wonder* 
fill brightness of manner seems to communicate itself to those around 
him, to ornate life where one too often sees the mechanical motion of 

rngbeomedy, and the small piece of business at the end when he 
steads laughingly in Marcel’s way os Raoul goes out is admirably in¬ 
vented and executed. It is perhaps needless to say that his singing 
, in tide sbene, as throughout, was perfect While speaking of this 
* stone, we may suggest that it w^uid be desirable tubing in Raoul’s 
letter without On envelope. In the second eoene&L Faure’s dignity 
in tha quartet of the osHh was remarkable ; and it wss with a 
flne newsption that ha mads the outward expression of Nevera’s 
eTtha iejection bt St/Ws* daughtw* ty Raoul second 


to that of St Brie Mmerit Nereis's appearance In rite •seqad 
act is very short, but the tender and chivalrous devotion of M. 
Faure’s manner as he approached Valentine, the grace and 4 %QRf 
of bis aspect as they went to the barge, gave It a singular fate 
portance. His most striking scene woe of course In the tbtftt 
act Here the changing expression of his free as ho listened to' the 
opening of St. Brio’s designs for the extermination of the Hogue-' 
note, the repressed anger, and scorn with which, having risen, he 
pulled off iris gloves and flung them impatiently down as he took 
nis place again, the moody attitude in which he sat until every 
one rise had taken the required oath, led well up to the fine outburst 
of indignation and disdain with which, again rising, he refused 
to degrade his sword to assassination, ana flung it at St. Brio’s 
feet. The action gave the perfect idea of a chivalrous soul rev 
volted at viloness; and the reassuring tenderness with which he ' 
paused and stooped to kiss Valentine's hand before he went out 
under the guard of St. Bris’s soldiers was like the last fine touch 
to a splendid picture. 


THE DERRY. 

O N three candidates in particular for the great race of last 
Wednesday the attention of the public has been for weeks 
past directed. Petrarch, titlark, and the Mineral Colt had each 
of them special claims to consideration, and each bos been persis¬ 
tently supported by a large body of partisans. After the absurdly 
easy victory of Petrarch in the Two Thousand Guineas, it was 
difficult to find any sound reason for opposing his ehance for the 
Derby. That the horse was not fully wound up at Newmarket waa 
patent to the most ordinary observer; that ho won in a style which 
has rarely been equalled was equally indisputable; and the utmost 
that could be urged by thoso whose wish was father to the thought 
that Petrarch was not a first-class horse was that he was only 
called upon to beat a second-class field. It was said that both the 
Middle Park Plate and tho Two Thousand fields were of moderate 
quality, and that therefore it waa no very great achievement to 
cany off these two races. It was not Petrarch’s fault, however, if 


squarely such company as he may chance to meet. That Petrarch 
did this there can bo no manner of doubt; and the greatest horse 
that ever was foaled could not have improved on the form shown 
by the son of Lord Clifden and Laura iu tho only two races for 
which he has started. It was said also that a none with such 
astonishing speed is not always a stayer; and the feet of Petrarch's 
having won a mile race in a common canter was seriously urged as 
a reason why he would be unsuccessful in one over a mile and a 
half. Considering that until a horse has tried in public to compass 
a mile and a half it is premature to suggest his inability to accom¬ 
plish this font, the worth of this argument cannot be very highly 
rated. Every winner of a great race, however, has a certain 
number of enemies as much as every loser has of apologists; 
but even the most ingenious critics were unable to anticipate 
danger to Petrarch in the Derby from anything that finished 
behind him in the Two Thousand. The case of J ulius Caesar, of 
Great Tom, of Wild Tommy, and of Ooltues* was by common 
consent abandoned as hopeless; and it became necessary to look 
in another direction for the threatened opposition to the Two 
Thousand winner. 

The public form of Kisber, better known as the colt by 
Buccaneer out of Mineral, deservedly commanded a groat amount 
of respect. It is true that he was beaten throe times as a 
two-year-old, by Levant, Furnese, and Gilestone in the July 
Stakes, by Farnese and M. de Flijmy in the Stotchworth Stakes 
•—both in the Newmarket July Meeting of 1875'—and by Fo- 
trarch in the Middle Park Plate; but bis solitary victory in tho 
Dewhuret Plato was held by his friends to atone amply tor 
his previous failures. In that race the Mineral colt not only beat 
Springfield, accounted at that time one of the best two-year-olds of 
tho season, as well as Bay Wyndham and King Death, both 
winners of important events, but also ran away from Madeira, 
the second to Petrarch in the Middle Park Plate. Great expec¬ 
tations had been formed of the Mineral colt in the Middle 
Park Plate, and his signal defeat in that race was at once re¬ 
pudiated by his friends. When, therefore, a fortnight later, over 
a longer course, he succeeded in beatiug Madeira much further 
thou Petrarch had beaten her, hk supporters at once jumped to tho 
conclusion that he was a genuine stayer, and longod for the time 
to come when he could do battle with the son of Lord Clifden 
once more. Certainly,as far as appearances went, the Mineral 
colt looked as if he would develop into a wear^and-tear animal, 
without a great dash of speed, but capable of staying over long 
courses; but still he had neon beaten under circumstances that 
made it necessary to devise excuses for him, and it would 
have been an extraordinary circumstance if in a single fort¬ 
night a hone could miprovo a stone in form. Undoubtedly 
Petrarch gave the Mineral colt a stone beating in the Middle Pork 
Plato, and for our own part we inclined to the belief either 
that Madeira went off between the Second October and Houghton 
meetings, or that Petrarch won the Middle Park ITM so easily 
that half the field were pulled up, and the barren honours of aeooud 
place became a matter of chance, rather than that the son of 
Buccaneer and Mineral made each astounding progress in so short 
a space of time. 

The last of. tho trio, Skylark, besides being a splendid* 
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looking horse, worthy in bio outward characteristics of bis 
illustrious sire King Tom, had the rare recommendation of being 
unbeaten, and of haying won all his six races in thoroughly gallant 
style. As a two-year-old he won the Gludiateur Stakes at the 
New market July Meeting, beating M. de Fligny; the Chesterfield 
Stakes at the same meeting, boating Gifentono and Hellenist; 
the Rutland Stakes, beating nothing in particular; and a rich 
Post Sweepstakes of a thousand sovereigns, beating King Death, 
Twine the lHaiilen, and Oultncs*. This year, Skylark, having 
tttado all the improvement during the winter that could be ex¬ 
pected, 1ms run twice with equal success; and there were only two 
wwsuna why ho has not figured for some time past at the head of 
the 1 Why quotulion. Tins first was that doubts existed as to his 
soundness, lie Is known to have always been affected with curby 
hocks; but that ailment has not prevented many horses from 
winning great races. Of late, however, the rumour spread that 
one of hie forelegs had shown signs of giving way, and iu conse¬ 
quence his position has been seriously assailed, while, ns week alter 
week passed bv and no ruin fell, and the ground became harder 
and harder, his supporters wpro mmblo to conceal their anxiety. 
The second objection to Skylark was that he bad never beaten 
anything letter than M. do Fligny, Gifestone, Twine the Fliiidmi, 
and Hellenist. Wo have already mentioned that a similar objec¬ 
tion was raised against Potrarrh himself; and therefore it came lu 
this, that the only two unbeaten homes of their y ear were both 
cavilled against because it so hanpened that they "had never hud 
an opportunity of meeting to decide their ivsjn*:tiv» claims 
to superiority. We may add a nmiuik which oughL pro¬ 
perly to hate been mnde earlier, tlml one desperate argu¬ 
ment for the discomfiture of Petrarch was found in the 
recollection that more than tmo winner of the Two Thousand 
had failed to repeat his victory «t Kpsom. Mncgregor, it whs re¬ 
membered, who carried oil* tho Two Thousand iu i canter, was 
only ft bud fourth in the Derby; but it was forgotten that tho 
ground in ittyo was uiiprecedeulodly hard, that tho long drought 
bad almost driven trainers distracted, and that only the week 
before the Derby Macgregor had toon sent to Hath' to race on 
ground as hard as adamant; that,in fact, everything within human 
power had boon clone to render his defeat a certainty. Un the 
other hand, tho double victories of LorcfeLyon and Glsulinleur wen', 
equally worthy of remembrance, and indeed the expectation of ihe 
winner of the Two Thousand finishing tluro or thereabouts in the 
Derby has become tin axiom of the TutI' wh>b the event rarely 
contradicts. 

The antecedents of tho liorsi-s which finished behind Petrarch in 
the Two Thousand were* duly referred to by ufi at llw time, and 
need not be dwelt upon again, it was the uni venal opinion that 
not ©no of them hoc! tho slightest chanrc of turning the tables on 
the sou of Lord ( Jlifden and Laura at Kpsoru, and hence their 
DAimtt, an to the very last, remained almost im mentioned. Hut 
outside their ranks there were several promising candidates in addi¬ 
tion to the Mineral colt and Skylark. Of tlieso All 1 lea it, who 
rau three times as ft two-year-old, and w.us beaten on every ooca- 
fcion, w«h, strange to any, nearly hh good a favourite as skylark, 
who had run six races and had been victorious in all. All Heart 
made hi* first. appearance at 1 ‘oiicustei- in tho Chump igne Stakes, 
and, being totally unable to go the pace, was beaten by King iHvith 
and M. do Flignv, tie well us by the winner, Farueso. Two davs 
later, over* slightly longer course which it wns deemed would suit 
him better, lie was again beaten by Furnese, who curried a 7lb*, 
penal;y, but succeeded, at the same differouee in the weights, in 
shaking off M. do Fligny. And, lastly, at the Sue oral October 
Mooting, Fames© presented him with" 10 lbs. aud fi.r the third 
time gave him a handsome beating. Against these three defeats 
what \v»* there to sot to tbo advantage of AU Henri; what was 
there to be pleaded in hia excuse ? In his favour were his breed¬ 
ing, by King Tom out of Marigold, the dam of Doncaster, aud Iris 
grand appearance, worthy of hia relationship to the illustrious 
Derby winner of 1S73. Seldom has u two-year-old excited such a 
feeling of unqualified admiration as All Heart when first he ap¬ 
peared iu public iu the paddock at Doncaster. “ There goes a re.nl 
Iferby horse ” was the verdict pronounced on all sides, and not all 
his defeats could alter tlio original conclusion of a jury whose 
judgmt nt is Seldom very lor wrong. There is no doubt that Ail 
Heart comes of a family which require** time to bring out it* great 
racing qualities, lie was altogether raw, unformed, and unlit 
for racing mu two-year-old: and, for our own pnrt, we never could 
see what object his owner had in view in prematurely forcing his 
powers, m exposing him to nun< tying defeats, and in jeopardising hia 
chance of future success. There was no chance of hia winning lost 
year from Furman, at that time in the zenith of his career; but 
there was a great chance of hi« temper being spoiled, not to say of 
bis breaking down. It did not »ecd three defeats to inform ns 
that All H wt was not. ii. racing condition last season, and it was 
taking a good deal on trust to assume that, because he was half- 
brother to Doncaster, aud because ho was an uncommonly good- 
looking hone, there lore by the time he reached throe .years of age 
he would corn© out in very different form, and would scatter his 
enemies right and left Those, however, who had seen AU Heart this 
•priag—and his owner hosailovred him to be inspected by the accre- 
dwed representatives of the sporting press, thus setting an example 
which, irf generally followed, would oisptao of the touting nuisance 
much more effectually than any hostile action on the post of the 
Jockey Club-bad (depressed thaanaelvos m thoroughly satisfied 
with the progress he has made, and their favousahfe reports no 
4 ottbfc tended to increase the confidence felt in his capacities. 1 Of 


the remaining Derby candidates there is ao occasion to s peak rnadu 
Bay Wyndnam’s form as a two-year-old was very fc . and out 
After winning the Wood cote Stakes from Charon, Kafeidoscope, 
and Father Claret, he secured the two-year-old Biennial at A soot 
from Hollenist aud Zee, hut only heat the latter by half a length§ 
but lator in the season he suffered defeat from BL de Fligny at 
Goodwood and from the Mineral colt at Newmarket Forerunner 
was well beaten by Springfield at York, but won two races after¬ 
wards in moderate company at Ayr and Newmarket. There was 
nothing like Derby form in these performances, and sueh 
favouritism as he has enjoyed was probably due to the fact of his 
beiugft sLaUerompunion of JuliusGmnrtr,who ran second to Petrarch 
iu tho Two Thousand. If he was discovered to bo much better than 
Julius Gtesar, Ids Irinnls might be excused for indulging some hope 
of his taking the measure of the cracks of the year. Bracoonier 
was tho hope of tbo Frenchuiou} but his public performances did 
not warrant the idea of his carrying off the Derby, though through 
Uamombort, who ran very fast in the Two Thousand and subse¬ 
quently defeated (Joltness ami Wild Tommy, some sort of a line 
might have been obtained. The antecedents of Hardradtt showed 
him to be a fair, honest boms somewhat deficient in quality; and 
of Advance and Wisdom—-better known as tho colt by Blinlcboolie 
out of Aline— it is not necessary to speak. 

It will thus be seen that, though tho Derby field only numbered 
fifteen, tho mooting of the two unbeaten horses, Petrarch and 
Skylark, and the antagonism of tho Mineral colt, combined to give 
especial interna to the race ; while tbo confidence of the friends of 
All Heart and Forerunner in the ability of their favourites to 
Kiu; a good account of themselves remained unabated up to the 
last moment. The holders of paddock tickets hardly got a return 
for their money this year; for though Lord Falmouth's pair, the 
Mineral colt (who whs named I\ is her on the morning of the race, 
tho precedent, set by Huron ltoilibchikl in the case of Favonius 
being strictly followedJ and Wild Tummy, came early into the 
paddock, it was not till tho very Inst moment that Petrarch and 
Por’d Rosebery's three—All Heart, Father Claret, and liny \Vyud- 
hum—put iu an appearance, in fact, they merely walked through 
the paddock to the course, ho that visitors could only obtain tbo 
most casual glance at them before burning back to the stand iu 
order to see the preliminary canter, lusher was uuanimously pro¬ 
nounced the best-trained horse of the whole party, and All Heart 
the grtuidcst-lookiug. Skylark also was in splendid condition, but 
opinions differed us to his soundness, some declaring that he 
walked lame, while others saw nothing whatever the matter with 
him. Wild Tommy excited attention on account of his imiuenso 
height; but 4 wu do not think that much notice was taken of 
Forerunner in tbo paddock, despite the rumours of what he could 
do with Julius thi-SHr. After he had cantered, it was a very 
different erne; and there was a regular scramble at the last mo¬ 
ment to buck tho horse who was generally voted the best galloper 
of the fifteen. Petrarch looked perfection itself, full of quality, aud 
iu perfect condition; but, strange to say, his preliminary gallop 
made him more enemies than friends. AU Heart, too, failed to 
givo sAtislaction to tlio critics. I lis fighting action was complained 
of, and lm pulled so tremendously that it seemed doubtful whether 
his jockey would be able to steer him safely round the turns. On 
the other hand, the style of going of Forerunner and of his stable 
companion Julius Cnwsr was immensely admired. Though tho 
parade wtu» a little late, there was not much delay afterwards ; and, 
after one or two insignificant breaks away, the flag fell to a rather 
straggling start, of which All Heart got all the worst. Father Claret 
made the running us well as ho could, with the object of assisting 
his btable comps 1 non; but tbo pace lor ail that was wretched for 
tho first huH-uufe', and his stable companion was past all assist¬ 
ance. We ore not going to denounce All Heart as an impostor 
because he utterly tailed to get near tho front in the Derby, We 
think lie will show a very different form some day, and that he 
still wants time; and ho certainly is not the kind of horse who 
can stand being chopped at tire start. Prelutbly he is deficient in 
pace, aud certainly he tailed conspicuously last Wednesday to 
male© up tor tho disadvantage he experienced at the outset/aud 
ho never once got on terms with iiis horses. At the top 
of the hill the pace improved, and Petrarch came round the 
bend with a dear lead, Kiaber and the Russlev pair, Fore¬ 
runner .mil Julius Ciesar, being his nearest attendants. Up to 
three hundred yards front home Petrarch’s victory appeared a 
certainty, but "the extra distance stopped him, ami when 
lusher challenged opposite the hill, he seemed incapable of 
making an etiort. From that point the Hungarian horse drew 
away further and further at every stride, Forerunner follow¬ 
ing in hopeless pursuit, and Petrarch dropping still more in tho 
rear. It was quite a case of hare and hounds,, and the feeding 
hounds were not even well together at the finish. Kisber won 
by ; five lengths from Forerunner, who beat hie stable com¬ 
panion Julius Caesar by three lengths, Petrarch finishing as for 
behind the third, and Skylark being nearly as far behind Petrarch 5 
so that between the winner and what we may cell the *»s*n body 
of the field there was«n interval of more than a doom lengths. 
Seldom bee the Derby been won in such hollow styfe, Mid: ufifem 
has there been so poor a struggle for the second and third 
places. The defeat or Petrarch was of course a gwat dfeappmnt- 
ment to his supporfcers, for no hone could have looked or gone* 
better. Has speed is oxfraorditMUfy, and it is pcobshlrthat*v«r 
his own distance—a mile—ha will held bfe porition agakist all 
anpmnta. /HUmmw sbmng power.of KufoermtthfaMm to 
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W& to finished as if lie would not haw mmded an extra ktMm&h 
In abort, the further he want the furthor lie wpn; and there'can 
he HO surer test than that of a horse's ability to stay. Forerufttaur'e 
forward pooitiamahowed that the sanguine opinion /armed .efjris 
merits wee not bo much of an exaggeration after ell *, while hie 
stable companion Julius 0 so Bar had obviously made considerable 
improvement since the Two Thousand day. The great three-year- 
old race of the year woe carried off by the best trained, though not 
the beet looking, horse \ and to the skill and judgment of his 
trainer must be attributed, to a large extent* the easy victory 
achieved last Wednesday by the son of the expatriated Bucoaueer. 


REVIEWS. 


MALLE SON.H ESSAYS AND LECTURES OX INDIAN 
SUBJECTS.* 

A NY attempt to malm Indian subjects more altractive or popular 
. deserves success. We have just learnt from Hr. Trevelyan 
that the Bale of his uncle’s Essays on Clive nud Hastings far ex¬ 
ceeded that of other papers from llic same brilliant pen. Sir John 
Kaye has given us excellent biographies of Metcalfe mid Malcolm, 
baa imparted to the war in Afghanistan the interest of a Greek 
Trilogy, and has described the Bufferings mid deeds of our couutry- 
men during the Mutiny in a style which, if turgid or redundant, 
is never tamo. Colonel MaUcson, evidently bent on similarly 
inducing English reudors to comprehend Indian topics, has re¬ 
printed six papers which, about ten years ago, wore uit her published 
by him in local it views or read before heated but attentive audiences 
at Calcutta. No one subject lias any direct or necessary connexion 
with any other. Three English generals and their campaigns are 
treated of in m many papers. A fourth is devoted to a native 
JState. In a fifth we have iho sad tale of the unfortunate Irishman 
who began his career as a soldier of the Grand .Monarch at tho ago 
of nine, and ended it, to tho shame of his adopted country, when he 
was not quite sixty, on the Place de Gr&ve. The sixth paper dis¬ 
cusses the last campaign of a nAtive soldier of fortune whoso 
military achievements may have occasionally turned the heads of 
others of his race and colour who possess "his restless ambition 
without his sterling ability. In tho Muhrattu wars, in the raids 
of tbs Pindarries, in the grand-chanccs afforded to indigenous talent 
by tbs Mutiny, no one came to the surface who could compare 
with Hyder AJi. A writer of Colonel M&Uesuu’s political and 
literary experience may be assumed to handle his favourite sub¬ 
jects with dexterity ami ease. And it is no more than his 
due to say that the leading authorities have been curefully 
consulted*, that the facts huvo been marshalled with perspi¬ 
cuity; that tho comments are, on the whole, apposite; and 
that the Lectures me readable and not too long. A little 
revision would not have been amiss. But any one of the 
paper's can he read separately, without a fueling of ennui; and 
there is a moral to be drawn from every one of them, although 
we may not ogreo with Colonel Mulleaon, who, to apply an 
Eastern proverb, is rather apt to look at Leila with the eyes of 
Majuun. Some of these reprints would have been the better for 
a notice of events that have occurred since their iirst publication. 
Here and there, too, wo have an unpardonable sameness of! 
phraseology. The expression “ a tremendous tiro ” occurs no lees 
than four times in two pages and a half, in the account w hich the 
author gives of Lord Lake's unsuccessful attempt Lo reduce or 
atorm the fortress of Bhurtpore. 

Nearly forty pages are taken up with a eulogy on the rulers of 
the native State of Bhopal. Colonel Mulleson kj a uo more than 
proper stress on their hereditary good qualities, their capacity for 
governing, and their uuswerviug attachment 10 the British rule. 
Indeed there is something very exceptional ami striking in the 
position of this State and in the merits of its Nawab and Begums, 
it was founded by an Afghan nobleuinn named Dost Muhonnned, 
in the general scramble lor good things w hich ensued after the 
death of the Etuperor Aurtuigzubo. It has thus been in existence 
for rather more than a century and a half. It is pretty nearly in 
${te centre of India. No chain of inaccessible mountains, no priu- 
OtpelUiee ruled by friendly chiefs of tho same creed, afforded it any 
protection against attack and absorption. More than one© its in- 
. dependence wus threatened by the armies of Gwalior and Nsgpoxe. 
Tbs British Government interposed, and immunity from invasion 
secured to Bhopal for more than half a century woe repaid by the 
Jidelitjc theLeguw to us in 1857 j a fidelity which was proof against 
fotimwatfaiyevil counsels, the contagion of disorder and riot, and 
idrispwod doubts of onr ability to weather the storm. No address 
4Wuld have, been more, appropriate than one delivered by Lord 
. Canning tothelate Secunder Beg uni, in the presence of warriors 
who had beau quite equalled by this lady in courage, and of 
atateemofi who were inferior to her in decision and tech Be- 
W^itihg or editUig at a later date, Uolonwl MaUeson might have 
informed hi* muhm of .the circumstances attending the death of 
ihis lady, whqsa he holds.up as an example; of the Rarest pride | 
tridch she .took in her obodifcionae foodatery m the" Gueen; and of j 
hap dying wishes lev the .prosperity ofUer Majesty and the i 
. GovepuhewL Vfo^are gted ta bewble to assure any readers of 
- these .eamys, that^heto^ hev ada ughtet , 


worthy of her name;, and that the Shah Jeto* 
accepted her responsibilities, has discarded aft ftotioaftfttottt ito 
disabilities of womens has madaa toar of her 
not slackened in th« work of administrative reform* ; It:%itep:by 
way of depreciation that we remind readers that Bhopal ta* %&&.- 
poet province, of moderate extent, just calculated to riH W 
powers that would be unequal to a kingdom of wider muse. %h» 
populat ion may be About threo-quiuriers of a million. The yearly 
revenue is said to be under one hundred and fifty thousand potted*. 
The forces consist of rather more than four thousand-troops of all 
arms, with seventy-three guns. Tho State pays a tribute m twttoty 
thousand pounds to the Imperial Exchequer, besides smaller sums 
towards education and the repair of roads. In the recent dia- 
cumioiM regarding the Loyal Title, no bettor illustration could 
have been given of tbe subordination of a Mahominedati princi¬ 
pality, loosely called u independent/' to the paramount Foster. 
Buck a lieutenant, or delegate, of the Court of Delhi is now simply 
in his proper position, with hereditary privileges maintained and 
guaranteed by the foreign Power on which that Imperial position 
hiss devolved. 

We pass from a lino of illustrious women to three BogHfch 
general*, Lake, Havelock, and Ixsrd Strathnaim, better known 
in Indian annals as Sir Hugh Rose, They were all suoeeaaftd, and 
yet very unlike each other. A large space is devoted to the first, 
and this expansion may be justified by the importance of the 
operations in the Doab of Hindustan and tho Upper Provinces 
of India, in wiiich it was the good fortune of Gerard Lak® to 
play a conspicuous part. A soldier who triumphed over tbe 
Mnhrattns trained under Perron aud He Boigise, under whom 
four or five thousand British troops were more than a match for 
four times that number of oooixmrs at Delhi, who reduced Agra 
and captured the fort of Aligurh by storm, ana who thus gave fhll 
scope for the sagacious and commanding policy of the Marquess of 
Wellesley, is doubtless entitled to no moan place in tbe gallery of 
Indian captains. But even Colonel Malleson cannot disguise tbe 
fact that .bake “ was not much of a tactician.” Ho had certainly 
as a young man learnt something of war from Frederick of Prussia, 
and "he had been impressed with the fatal effects of inaction by 
Cornwallis's surrender in America. But in real truth his general¬ 
ship mainly consisted in rapidly pursuing and coming as soon as 
possible, at all hazards, to close quarters with the enemy. In this 
respect he reminds us very much of a more recent head of the 
Indian army— Lord Gough. The latter at Peroseahah and OhiUian- 
wuliu, charging the Sikhs at three in the afternoon through 
dense jungles, and at Uoozerat only held back by the late Sir 
John Cheapo and Sir P. .Grant, reminds us very much of Lake, 
who is described as leading the charge of cavalry at Loss warn© in 
tbe morning, and heading the 76th Regiment in its advance in tho 
alternoon. A saying current in Indian society to this day, attri¬ 
buted to Lord Lake, bears out this view. A subordinate who 
talked about some elaborate report was quietly disposed of with 
tbe curt remark, 14 D—n your writing; mind your fighting.' 1 
Pluck, vigour, and eagerness to close with the foe have done wonders 
against iiajpoots, Afghans, Muhruttas, and oven Sikhs. But we 
should recommend young officers who think they may have the 
chance of confronting any European force equipped with arras -of 
precision and commanded by no mere pedantic students of the art 
of war, to take their lessons of strategy from Havelock, and not 
from Lake. A very good account of Monsoii’s disastrous retreat 
before liolkar is given in this essay. It shows the fatality inci¬ 
dent to expeditions l tin on Lord Lake's principles, and not sup¬ 
ported by his decisioL dod coolness. Every subaltern and native 
soldier in India knows the travesty of the couplet on Warren 
Hastings:— 

Chore pfir howduh, hflthi pttr zeen 

1h tnrufi bhag gya Kumel Muusecn. 

In other words, 

Saddles on elnphants, howdnha on nag*, 

Thus Colonel Mon sou Uisonlerly lag*. 

More correctly it would be, in prose—thus Colonel Monsou ran 
away. .Nor, in assigning to Lord Lake his exact position as a 
gonera), can wo accept the author's exculpation of his failure tu 
reduce Bhurtpore. To begin the siege of a fortress with an fraper* 
loot knowledge of its defences, with artillery inadequate to efficient 
attack, to pereovere hopelessly and to abandon the attempt after a 
loss of uiui« than three tbousoud men, ia not usually associated 
with great strategy. Nor can we admit that a policy by which 
the Kuju eventually conceded all oiu demands was 44 not *ibe lets 
successlid.” U11 tho contrary, lor more than twenty years, 0111 
civil and military servnnte often bad Bhurtpore cast in their teeth 
by surly Mahoiumudaos and wily Hindoos. “ Is that the way to 
Hansi?” said one of our officers to a stout-limbed Jat cultivator 
of Upper India only a few years before tlie capture of the renowned 
fortress by Lord Combermore. 1 can’t tell you,” was the reply; 
but pointing in another direction, * 4 that’s your way to Bhurtpore.” 

The lecture, on Havelock ought to bo read as a fitting introduc¬ 
tion to tho admirable bfogmphyof thtagreat captain by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Marahiaan. There tho reader may learn key*. Havelock 
was at Charterhouse about the time of Julius Hare, ThiriwaU, George 
Grote, SirO. Eastkke, and the aetor Yates; how he served- "in 
Burmikh hi {824-5 1 how he formed one of the illustrious garrison 
of JeUahbtd*, and how, in tho Sikh campaigns and during afohg 
. period of neglect and inaction, ho was gradually maturing 
theories usd acquiring that mastery of the prinmplea of real war¬ 
fare which enabled aim to raise the spirit of the indraft com- 
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king hono, worthy “ '-rtf- , Ur f at ** 

-ustnous sire Kin f * were haudfuto off. British troops skil- 
IK ^ttn *» ' «»*&** of our Indian history, it may reasonably be 
/.'nether any services have ever equalled those of 
'»41'elfttfc between the 1st of July, when he assumed command 
of A^abahmi, and the 25th of September, when he relieved, 
*o:* the first time, the garrison of Lucknow, During July the 
whole of the Doab was in the hands of the insurgents, Cawnpote 
had fallen; we were besieged at the very capital which we had 
marched down to take*, no gleam of sunshine illumined our political 
horizon; and peaceful and prosperous provinces were in the posses¬ 
sion of mutineers. With forces that never exceeded two thousand, 
and which were soon reduced to fifteen hundred or a thousand 
men, Havelock fought nine actions, and won them all; and it 
was no pedantry that led him to record the fact that the battle 
of Oawnpore was gained by a Hank march similar to the manoeuvre 
of his favourite, Frederick II., at Leutbeu. lie had treasured up, 
ready for use, all the legacies of military commanders and critics, 
and ut the age of sixty-two he astonished Europe by appearing as 
a general whose first campaign was as masterly as if it hod been 
the crowning success of a long sories of victories. Why the Indian 
Government superseded Havelock in his triumphs by appointing 
Outram to the commaud of the relieving force, neither Colonel 
Malleson nor Mr. Alarshman has been able to explain to our 
Satisfaction. But fortunately. if Havelock was a stern tactician, 
Outram was the soul of chivalry and honour, and refused to de¬ 
prive his comrade in arms of the reward which thou lay just within 
hie reach. 

Tho time is hardly vet come when the campaign of Lord 
Strathuaim in Central India can be dealt with like those of 
Outram and Havelock. Colonel Malleson lays too much stress on 
Major Roses early services in Ireland, when he moved a few 
troops with rapidity in order to put down certain political and 
seditious meetings. These desultory chases over hills and bogs 
after men who aspired to be heroes of cabbage gardens may 
have been a sort of preparation for tho pursuit of more disciplined 
and more numerous rebols in Saugor and Jhunsi. But the most 
remarkable part of Lord Strathnairn’s career is that a largo part 
of his work had been diplomacy, and that he never saw any 
real fighting between 1820 and the Crimean War. Iu India he had 
to contend against heat, sickness, a march across a wide and not 
very easy country, and adversaries with considerable pretensions to 
military skill. Tantia Topi, or the " weaver,” who had become an 
" artillerist,” and the fierce and bloodthirsty Rani of Jhansi, wero 
no ordinary rebels. Tho campaign in Central India is described 
by Colonol Malleson in a narrative clear and succinct, and not one 
whit more eulogistic than its difficulties warranted. And in days 
when a bold assumption of responsibility is not often tho virtue or 
the failing of diplomatists, no historian is likely to forget that 
Colonel Rose took on himself to call on the British admiral to oc¬ 
cupy Besika Bay with his fleet;. while Mr. Gladstone shortly 
afterwards covered himself with ridicule by only budgeting for 
a trip of the Guards to Malta and back. 

The essay on Count Lolly is the story of a gallant Franco- 
nibemion, zealous, impetuous, honest, wrongheaded, and quite 
unequal to the triple task of conciliating natives, overcoming the 
incapacity of his impracticable colleagues, and beating a compact 
army of Englishmen and Sepoy*, commanded by such a leader as 
Ooote. But, flagrant os wero Lolly's errors, they were cruolly pun¬ 
ished, in away quite in harmony with the spirit that animated tho 
corrupt and degraded Monarchy which he served. Tho execution of 
Lolly is a parallel 10 the crucifixion of an unsuccessful Carthaginian 
admiral, and it is also a good illustration of the principles of judi¬ 
cial awards which, before the French Revolution, sent tho family 
of Cotas to the gallows, and La Barre to the wheel. We have only 
room for a hasty mention of Hvder, of whom it might have been 
said by us, pretty much as Pyrrhus said of Curius and his 
legions, "This barbarian has nothing barbarous in his military 
arrangements.” Colonel Malleson has given a spirited account of 
the ill-advised movements which ended in the slaughter and 
capture of Colonel Baillie s detachment* It is some consolation 
to us to think that tho grandson of Hyder died only a few years 
back, a loyal supporter of the British Government, and that, as we 
have already said, in all the splendid chances ailbrded to native 
talent by tno great Mutiny, nobodv rose to tho top who could 
compare with the loader called familiarly the Naik, in other 
words, the Petit Caporal of Scringapatom and Bangoloro. 


POLLOCK'S PRINCIPLES OF CONTRACT.* 


that “ tho lamentable division of jurisdiction,” as tno late Lord 
Westbury called it, bas como to an end, tho equally lamentable 
division of exposition in text-books which has hitherto prevailed 
ought to come *0 an end also. We had for some time thought 
that a treatise on equity for tho use of common-lawyers was do* 
suable, and the grandso n of a Chief Baron of tho Exchequ er, 

* Rrimiplcf 0/ Cant rart ct Law and *r Equity . bring a Treatise on the 
Central Jrrinciplctt concerning tho Validity of Agreements, with a Special 
View to the Ompurium OJ Law and Equity, and with Rtfcrmces to the 
Indian Contract Act, and occtuionaUu fa Raman, American, and Continental 
Law, By Frederick Pollock, 1 4 Lincoln's Inn, Esq., BarHster<«t*Low, 
la^Felww of Trinity College, Cambridge* London: Stevens h Sons. 


which was a court both of law and equity, was a proper person 
to compose it. 

In order to show the need -of such a work, wo will take an 
actual example from tho transactions of ordinary life, and see what 
are the legal principles applicable to it, and where they may be. 
found. A gentleman takes a furnished house from April 1, tar 
six mouths of four weeks each, under a written agreement which 
provides that the rent is to be payable every four weeks, and that 
if notice be given before tho expiration of any period of four 
weeks the house may be given up at the expiration of the next 
period. After the agreement has been signed, the intended tenant, 
who is at a distance, finds that he does not want the house quite 
so soon, and the landlord finds that ho cannot conveniently give it 
up on tho appointed day. The landlord, in fact, retains possession 
until the 131b April, and this is done under some arrangement 
betwoen tho agents of the panics as to the nature of which 
it may be assumed that they will differ. On the one 
hand, it may bo said that, admitting that the rent did not 
commence until April 13, when possession was given, yet, 
when possession was given, it was givon on the terms of* the 
written ugreomont; and therefore the day for giving notice would 
be at tho ond of each period of four weeks from April 1. On tho 
other hand, it may he said that the agreement is to he read as if 
the date had been altered from April 1 to 13, so that for all pur¬ 
poses the latter would be tho date of tho agreement. Now suppose 
that the tenant gave notice to quit on May 8, the question would 
arise whether that notice ran from May 11 or from May 27, and 
on this question would depend the tenant's liability to a fortnight’s 
rent. It may perhaps alarm both landlords and tenants of fur¬ 
nished houses to hear thAt difficult legal questions arise out of 
these circumstances. But, iu the first place, an agreement for a 
six months' tenancy of a furnished house relates to "an interest in 
land,” and therefore niUBt be in writing. In the present case tbo 
original agreement was in writing, but the tenant sets up a vari¬ 
ation of it which he would sock to prove either by letters written 
by himself to tho landlord’s agent or by verbal communications 
between the two agents, or by both combiued. The common law hat 
always strictly held that a written agreement where the Iaw requires 
writing cannot be varied by subsequent arrangement by word of 
mouth. But the Court of Chancery has in some cases taken cogni¬ 
zance of these “ parol ” arrangements and in one well-known case 
where a court of law refused to do this, it has been stated on high 
authority that tho result of the case would have been in equity 
exactly opposite to what it was at law. Now, howover, all 
brauches of the High Court of Justice are bound to administer 
both law and equity. Yet there might be a further question 
raised on these apparently simple facts. We have spoken of an 
agreement fur a tenancy of a furnished house, which must bo in 
writiug; but tho transaction above described might be regarded 
as an actual "demise ” or lease, which, in a class of cases which 
includes this, may be either by writing or word of mouth. In the 
first point of view, parol evidence to vary the written agreement 
would not be admissible at law, but might in equity*, in the 
second point of view, parol evidence for the bouio purpose would 
be admissible both at law and in equity. 

Wo have probably said enough to snow tho absolute necessity 
to ordinary practitioners of such a general riow of the Law of Con¬ 
tract us Mr. Pollock proposes to supply, and we will now refer to 
his book to see what help it rives in the class of cases of which we 
have offered an example. lie has a chapter ou u Agreements of 
1 mperfuct Obligation, by which he means "agreements which, 
though they confer no right of action, are yet recognized by the 
law lor other purposes,” Where them is an imperfect obligation 
thore is a right without a remedy. This is an abnormal state of 
things which cau be produced only by the operation of some special 
rule. Such rules may operate— 

1. By way of condition subsequent, taking away a remedy which 
once existed. 

2. By imposing special conditions as precedent to the existence 
of the remedy. 

3. By excluding any remedy altogether. 

The Statutes ot Limitation furnish an example of the first class. 
The Statute of Frauds (29 Car. 11 . c. 3. 0. 4) tarnishes an 
of the second class, which we will briefly follow' Mr. Pollock in 
considering. That statute enacts that " no action shall be brought ” 
in five classes of cases which it specifies, and of which "a contract 
or saIc of lands,” or any interest therein, is one, unless the 
agreement or some memorandum thereof shall be in writing 
and Bigned by the party to be charged, or Us agent* 
The words " contract or solo ” are probably a misprint, andit is 
remarkable that, although the statutes have been in some sense 
revised, these words have never been corrected. Mr. Pollock him 
the term " informal agreement ” to signify any agreement which 
comes within this enactment, and does not comply with its requite* 
meats, and he considers what is the effect of the ena ctme nt on 
“ informal agreements.” There was some early authority for sarinsr 

4.L.4. Si. 4.1_ -1J v-i. iLt. _it. *'mt 9 . * 


any ngnt immediately xoturaea on 1 z can oe directly enforced. 
But it 10 recognized for the purpose of explaining anything ac tual ly 
done in pursuance of it, and anything so done may in many 


done in pursuance ox it, ana anytnmg so done may m many 
bo a sufficient foundation for a new obligation mum ex contradt 1*. 
A was the landlord, B the tenant, and u wished to become tenan t, 

! of a farm; and 0 agreed to pay to B took for the goodwill, outof 
which 40L wasto fie paid to A for his consent to the asetattment 
of the lease. The arrangement was verbal, and 0 paid the pmL 
to B, who said that M words wore wind,” wad refused tb pey oHr 
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the 40?. to A. But on action brought by A against B» the Court 
said that; if one agree to receive money for the use of another upon 
consideration executed, however frivolous or void the consideration 
might have been in respect of the person paying the money, if in* 
deed it were not absolutely immoral or illegal, the persou so re¬ 
ceiving it cannot be permitted to deny his having received it for 
the uee of that other; and accordingly A succeeded in the action. 
The Court said in effect that, as the arrangement was verbal, 0 was 
not bound to perform it. But he did pay the money to R, partly 
for B f a own use and partly for the use of A. And the considera¬ 
tion was executed—-or, in other words, A consented to tlie 
aasighment—and therefore B held tho 40/. for the use of A, 
But, further, it has always been the doctrine of equity that one 
who has partly performed an informal agreement mny sue for a 
44 specific performance ” by the other party, “ if the acts of part 
performance have been done on the faith of nn existing agreement, 
and have beeu of such a kind that the parties cannot be restored 
to their original position." A familiar example is that of an in¬ 
formal agreement for sale and purchase of land, where the purchaser 
takes possession and lays out money on the land. In this case 
equity would compel the seller specifically to perform the contract, 
or f in other words, to convey the estate. But at law tho seller 
might eject the purchaser, take tho benefit of his outlay, and, if 
sued on tho agreement, rely on the statute; or, in other words, 
commit a fraud by help of an enactment against fraud. And 
where the contract had been duly mode in writing, evidence could 
not bo received at law uf a subsequent 44 parol ” variation. In 
the well-known cose of Goss v. Lord Nugent, there was a written 
contract providing for a good title to Beveral lots, and the purchaser 
after the contract, aud with notice of a defect in the title to one 
lot, verbally waived the objection and entered into possession, but 
afterwards resisted performance of tho contract; and it was here 
that the seller could not maintain an action for the purchase-money 
on account of tho statute. Lord St. Leonards, commenting on this 
case, says that, although the general rule upon tho statute is the 
same at law ns in equity, yet a purchaser is at liberty to accept 
a defective title if he thinks proper; and if he docs so, and there¬ 
upon is lot into possession, “ equity would bind him by his act, and 
compel him to complete the purchase.” We notico, though not by 
way of complaint, that Mr. Pollock does not cite this case of Goss v. 
Lord Nugent, nor the comment of-Lord St. Leonards on it, although 
he cites and discusses more recent cases involving the same prin¬ 
ciple. The scope of his work is so extensive that this head ol it is 
necessarily treated with more brevity than the practitioner may 
find convenient; and perhaps hereafter he or others may pursue 
further the useful labour of exhibiting in one view both the law 
and equity of Contract under its leading heads. In a recent case 
there had been a written agreement between a brewer and a 
publican for granting a lease of a public-house on specified terms, 
one of which was that, if the lease were sold at a premium, the 
brewer should receive half of it. A lease was granted, but the 
terms of it varied from those of the written agreement, and this 
lease was afterwards sold by tho publican at a premium, of which 
the brewer claimed half. The publican successfully resisted this 
claim, on the ground that the agreement, which was originally iu 
writing, had been varied by parol, and therefore tho brow er wan 
sucing on a contract concerning laud not in writing, and the 
Btatute says that no such action shall be brought. Tho decision 
in this case was given shortly before the Judicature Act come into 
force, and the defence prevailed at law, although one of the Judges 
intimated that in equity the result might nave been different. 
Wo may now ruturn to the case with which we started. There 
was a written agreement for letting a furnished house, and we will 
now suppose that the variation as to the time of giving possession 
was by parol only. We will also suppose that the landlord w ould sue 
on the written agreement, and the tenant, as defendant, would set up 
the parcl variation. Now, as the statute says that “ no action shall 
be brought ” on an informal agreement, it might be contended that 
this is not equivalent to saying that no defence shall he set up, 
and therefore that a parol variation might be relied on to auswer 
a claim, although not to found one. But Mr. Pollock has met this 
Argument by reference to a case where the Court said that 41 the 
statute must mean that informal agreements ore not to ho enforced 
' in any way.” 

Turning now to more elementary matter, we observe that Mr. 
Pollock has dealt fully with the subject of 44 consideration, ” of 
which a proper understanding is essential to any useful study of 
the law of Contract. Ho first explains that in Roman law 44 in¬ 
formal agreements (pacta) did not give any right of action without 
the presence of something more than the mero fkcL of the agree¬ 
ment. This something more wqb called causa. Practically tho 
term covers a somewhat wider ground than our 4 consideration 
executed/ ” Perhaps a few words of Latin which have 
been transferred from tho Digest to some of our law books 
put the matter as clearly as it can be put* 4 ‘ Nudum 
p ft ftfliii fl est ubi nulla causa subest printer convefitionem \ sed 
55 causa subest ibi fit obligatio et pant actionem.” Where 
there ia a 44 causa” tbe nude pact becomes clothed with an obliga¬ 
tion on which an action may be founded. Many writers on 
English law use 4f nudum, pactum ” in the sense of an agreement 
without consideration] but if Latin terms axe used by English 
writers, they should be used correctly, as they are used by Mr. 
Potyoefc. m cautions readers to bear hr wfad that 14 in. Boiuan, 
and therefore also in early SflgBsh, hm nudum pactum does not 
mean an agreement made without consideration,” Sir floury 
Maine, in Wfe dmmt Law, boa put this clearlyA contract was 
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a pact (or convention) plus On obligation, 
remained unclothed with the obligation, it was v». 

naked." Originally a pact could only be thus clothed by jjto* 
solemn form of the nexum. Afterwords certain contracts coum T&j 
mode obligatory re —that is, by delivery of a chattel, e.p. by loan 
of a horse. At a later stage or Roman law the preetor gave equit¬ 
able relief on pacts wherever there was caued, meaning nearly 
what our law means by executed consideration. Mr. Pollock pro¬ 
perly commences his work by distinguishing between u agree¬ 
ment” and 44 contract” It has become tbe habit of English 
lawyers to talk in equity of the 41 specific performance of an Agree¬ 
ment," whereas the same instrument, if sued upon at law, would 
produco on 44 action of contract ” or 44 on promise.” Oases in equity 
would bo digested under the head of “Agreement,” and cases at 
law under 44 contract.” In the section of 1the Statute of Frauds 
to which reference has been made all these words— 44 promise,” 

44 contract,” and 44 agreement occur; and bouxo commentators 
on this Btatute have given a meaning to the change of 
phraso which perhaps was not contemplated by its authors*. 
Mr. Pollock takes 44 agreement” as the larger word, to 
which use its derivation from 44 aggreuatio mentium ” is suitable; 
and 44 in the cose of a contract something remains to be done by 
one or by each of the parties which tho other has or will have a 
right to call upon him to do.” In the language of Roman law 
there is an 44 obligation ” between these parties, or the 44 vinculum 
juris ” binds them: and 44 this,” says Mr. Pollock. 44 is the specific 
mark of contract.” Returning to the subject of 44 consideration,” 
we observo that he does not fail to notice that the meaning of 
cause, in the French Code Civil, does not coincide with that of con¬ 
sideration in English law. The principle of oar law has always* 
boon that an agreement embodied iu a deed under seal does not 
require a consideration to support it, but that in an agreement in 
writing only or by word of mouth a consideration must be shown* 
Thus, to take a class of cases which are clearly explained in this 
book, suppose that a man after cohabiting with a woman promises 
to pay her an annuity. Now, if ho promises this by deed, she can 
sue him on it, but if he promises by letter or verbally she cannot* 
The law does not here refer to the moral nature of the transaction, 
hut, as the cohabitation is post, it applies the general rule that a 
mero bygone matter is not a consideration to support a promise 
not under seal. Such an agreement, Bays Mr. Pollock, 
44 is merely voluntary,” And 44 if under seal it is binding j 
otherwise not.” After fully explaining the doctrine of considera¬ 
tion ns it hnff been matured iu our law, Mr. Pollock remsrkB that*. 
“ formal contracts remain, strictly speaking, outside the scope of 
these rules, which were not made for them, and for whose help 
they had no need.” The ancient validity of formaheontracte could 
not be amplified, but it might be restrained; and the decisions of 
modern times show a tendency to restrict the distinctive privilege* 
of deeds. Equity admits in theory that a voluntary deed cannot 
bo impeached merely for being voluntary, but Mr. Pollock shows,, 
under the head of “ Undue Influence,” that a system of presump¬ 
tions has been established which mokes it difficult for persona 
claiming under a voluntary deed to uphold its validity. We may 
illustrate this by supposing a promissory note to be given without 
consideration, and eucd upon at law. Then, as between the imme¬ 
diate parties to the note, the want of consideration would be a 
defence. But if tho same transaction were carried out by bond 
under seal, thero would be no defence at law, unless fraud could 
he shown j whereas iu equity 44 undue influence ” might be set up* 
Now under the Judicature Act all branches of tho ilighOouxt ad¬ 
minister both law and equity; and therefore there was need for 
a treatise which would bnng both under one view. 

If space permitted we might draw much more interesting 
matter from this book. Wo will only notice 41 the capacity of tho 
governing bodies of Companies to bind the corporation by their 
acts ” as a subject of great practical importance, of which Mr* 
Pollock gives a dear and comprehensive view. 


MYTHS AND SONGS FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC.”. 

rpIfROUGHOUT (he islands of the Ifervey group, saya Mr. 
J- Gill, tho custom prevails that. 44 each member of tho family 
has a separate food-basket, so that if hungry at night ho should 
only take his own share, and not encroach upon his neighbours.” 
In a somewhat similar manner each island of the Polynesian 
Archipelago lias, it is remarked in tho preface, 44 its own religious, 
and mythological dialect,” similar to that of neighbouring isles, hut 
marked by distinguishing features of its own. From tho island of 
Mangaia, one of the Hervey group, Mr. Gill has brought away an 
account everyway excellent of the religion and mythology which 
he found existing thoro two-ond-twenty years ago, but which ace 
now mere matters of the past. His book will serve many good 
purposes, among others that of impressing (as Professor Max 
Muller rays, in a preface which adds considerably to the 
value of the work) 44 upon students of religion ini Mytho¬ 
logy the necessity of caution, the advantage of special research, 
and, above all, the necessity of a scholariike treatment.” Many 
a deplorable exhibition might have been spared us if every writer 
on mythology and religion had shared Professor Max Midler's 
opinion, that 44 what we have to learn is, first of all, to distinguish, 
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to (study each religion, each mythology, each form of worship -by 
IMf, to watch them during successive periods of their growth and 
decay, ti follow them through different strata of society^ and, 
Infers nil, to have each of them, aa much as possible, studied in 
.heir own language.** 

One of the most remarkable features of Mangaian legendary lore, 
us it existed of old in the memories of the priestly class, was the 
elaborate and methodical scheme of cosmogony which it seems 
to have taught. No such idea occurs in it as that of a Supremo 
Being who creates n universe out of nothing. “ The primary con¬ 
ception of these ltdandcra as to spiritual existence,* says Mr.* Gill, 
“is a point. Then of something jmhatinff. Next of srminthW 
greater, everlasting .” Afterwards comes “tho Great Mother ana 
Originator of all things/’ the parent of gods and men, who dwells 
in Avaiki, the lower world, the abode of spirits, from which 
the earth is dragged up, being “ but the gross outward form of an 
invisible essence still there.” Above spreads the slcv, a bine vault 
of solid stone, divided into ten separate heavens, which constitute 
“tho Elysium of the brnve. 7 * To those heavens ascend warriors 
akin on the field of battle. Their spirits linger for a time about the 
spots on which they fell. At length they gather together on the 
e 4 ^e of a high cliff facing the setting sun. Suddenly a mountain 
springs up ut their foot, which they ascend by means of a road 
“over the spears and clubs by which they were slain.” When 
they roach the summit, they leap into the blue expanse, thus be¬ 
coming the pbcnliar clouds (if the winter for dry) mason. During 
the rainy season they cannot ascend into their Paradise. In June, 
llie first winter month, the air is full of expectant ghosts, their 
great number hiding the sun for whole days, and occasioning the 
dull, heavy sky, the cold, and the melancholy usual at that season. 
This state of things lasts till August, “ when the coml-troe opens 
its blood-red blossoms, and the sky becomes mottled, and light, 
fleecy clouds pass over the heavens.” They are the spirits of the 
warrior dead preparing for their flight. “ The heavens soon be¬ 
come cloudless; the weather bright and warm. It is because 
they have token their departure.” It is true that one legend re¬ 
presents Rougo, the god of battles, “ as coming up from the nether 
world at certain periods in order to feast himself upon the spirits 
of those skin in battle assembled for their lost journey. With bits 
-of ripe banana Kongo tempts them to his side, and then treacher¬ 
ously swallows them whole.” Tint they eventually emerge safely 
from the paunch of tho grim god, and ascend to thrir dwelling- 
place in the upper sky.' There they live in happiness, docked 
wRh garlands of sweet-scented flowers, and looking down 
with amused contempt on the vulgar h^rd of ghosts in the 
lower world. For ordinary spirits do not fare so well. After 
leaving their earthly tenements, they, according to one account, 
wander at first* disconsolately along the seashore, “arrayed in 
ghostly network, and a fantastic mourning of woods picked 
upon the way, relieved, however, by tho fragrant heliotrope, which 
grows freely on the barren rocks. A rod creeper, resembling dyed 
twine, wound round and round the head like a turban, completed 
their ghostly toilet.” Their only consolation is to follow the sun, 
or to revisit their former homes, wandering after dark among the 
trees near their well-loved dwellings, at times venturing to peep 
inside. Sometimes they huddle together in “ tho Red Cave,” one 
of their chief gathering points; at other times they clamber up 
“ the open, lawn-like place above the eavo, out of reach of the 
billows and foam of the ocean.’* At length comes the hour for 
their departure. The chief of the band summons his ghostly 
followers. They assemble at the Red Gave and watch for tho 
rising of the sun. As soon as it appears they go forth to meet it. 
Then, turning round, they follow it, assembling at an appointed 
spot before sunset. When the sun is ou tho point of sinking into 
tne ocean, the ghosts flit after him along his path of gold, and 
follow him into the lower world, through the hole which gives 
'■-them access to it. According to another accoant, tho ghosts 
first seek tho westward-looking cliff from which tho bouIh of 
warriors elain in battle take flight for the sky. When they 
Arrive there a large wave approaches from” the sea, and 
At the same time a gigantic Bua tree springs up from Avaiki, 
the lower world. Ou to the branches of this tree tho dead 
ore obliged to clamber, and, whon it is freighted with human 
souls, it sinks into the world from which it came. At its root is 
a great net into which the spirits fall, and which carries them, 
4t wriggling like fishes in the vain hope or escapo,” into a vast lake. 
Eventually it is pulled up, and the draught ox souls is laid before 
“ tho inexpressibly ugly Mira,” who “ feeds her unwilling victims 
with rod earth-worms, black-beetles, crabs, and small blackbirds.” 
Besides these delicacies, they are regaled by Mira’s four daughters 
with bowls of strong kava. When stupefied by the draught, they 
are carried away to the oven and cooked. Miru and her family 
subsist on such spirits, the refuse being the shore of her servants. 

Ou one occasion, it appears, Mira was deceived by the ghost of 
a mortal man named Tckaue, or “ The Ohio.” Whon at the point of 
death, he directed his friends, os soon as the breath was out of his 
body, to place on his stomach a cocoa-nut kernel and to cover it 
up with the grave-clothes. In due time he descended into the 
spirit world, and appeared before Miru, a hag possessing only one 
attest, and wanting half of one arm and half of one leg. She gave 
him a bowl of food, and told him to empty it To Ids horror, he 
tend it was full of living centipedes. Rut while holding it to his 
&& be contrived to let them foil on the ground, munching 
«<w»hWhiIe the cocoa-nut kernel, Miru waited fog him to show 
etetw of test, in order to direct him to souk relief in lake 
«&*$. “fteuetbat dived iuths* water overcame untttaet 
ugriRfc end qiiiinifgaD', dim «* ■“-* 


thoughts that they were invariably drowned. Miru would,afieN 
wards cook and eat ber victims at her leisure.’' Weary of writing, 
at last she dismissed him from the lower world, and told hbn to 
seek the upper, but not to tell any one what he had seen} the i 
latter part of which order he did not obey. 

Tho first man who died a natural death in M&ngaia, says a very 
elaborate myth, was Veetini, the “ All-Separating,” in memory of 
whom his parents Tueva, the “ Mourner, and Manga, “ Food,” 
together with his wistcr Tiki, the “Fetched,” instituted the 
signs of mourning and funeral games which were afterwards ob¬ 
served among the islanders, amongst whom grief was of old mani¬ 
fested by blackened faces, shorn hair, and slashed bodies, and by 
the wearing of mourning garments possessing a “ very 'offensive 
smell . . . symbolical of tho putrescent state of the dead.” The 
funeral ceremonies occupied from teu to fifteen days, during which 
no beating of bark was permitted in the neighbourhood of the 
dead, lest offenco should ho given “ to the female demon Mueu, 
who introduced doth-bcating to this world, but who herself beats 
out cloth of a very different texture. Her cloth-flail is fhe stroke 
of death.” VeStini was buried near the koashore. Wistfully did 
his relations look towards the north, after his funoraJ, but in vain. 
Next day they sought him along I ho western shore of tho island, 
singing dirges as they walked, until they were overcome by weari¬ 
ness, and lay down to sleep in a cave near the sea. Afterwards 
they sought him in vain on the southern shore, arriving at 
hist on the eastern coast, whom they again passed the night in 
a nsvo. Ere dawn Tueva rose to watch the sun riso, and presently 
he noticed “a tiny dark speck beneath on the ocean, which, as tho 
sun advanced on its course, grew larger and drew nearer, passing 
over tho ocean in the bright trail of tho sun.” This was Vofltim, 
who had been permitted to revisit the upper world “ in conse¬ 
quence of the passionate lamentations of his parents, and to com¬ 
fort their sorrowing hearts. He also came to show mortals how 
to make offerings of food to please tho dead.'’ In order to allow 
him timo to converse with his friends, the sun was slopped in its 
course for a time. When it again moved on, Veetini was 
solemnly conducted to tho western shore. As the emi neared the 
horizon, gilding the waves with its light, Yeetiui shouted:— 

Thrust down tho sun. 

That 1 muy return to nethcMuml! 

His parents strove to fov hands on hiiu. “ llut, lo! they grasped 
nt ft shadow. They watched him gliding sw iftly over the western 
ocean in tho ruddy track of the sun,* and, with iu last rays, 
Vtvtini, now a tiny distant speck in the train of tho King of Days, 
for ever disappeared.” in a song composed about 1760 this story 
is thus referred to:— 

Tucvk, who enven times lumen tad for his bov. 

Asked, “ Why didst thou return to this world /* ” 

“ I cuinc," Voctini, “ to instruct, you 
In muking food-oflcrlngs to the dead, 

OlVoriiifts to those in spirit-world ; 

Gifts from their relatives, 

Who yet Huger in this upper world.” 

In obedience to his instructions, it becamo the custom to provide the 
dead with cocoa-nuts and other eatables. Seventeen yours ago, says 
Mr. Uill, nn aged heathen couple lost their only sou, a Christian. 
A day or two after tho funeral, they walked across ibe island to 
his grave, arriving there after dusk with a basket of cooked food 
and some unopened cocoa-nuts. “With many tears and affec¬ 
tionate words they called upon their boy to cat the food and drink 
tho nuts (carefully opened for the convenience of the ghost at the 
grave, and the contents poured out upon the earth j, which tkoy 
had carried six miles. The aged couple slept under a tree, close 
to* the Inst row ting-place of their son j and at dawn on the following 
morning departed.” 

On oue occasion an escapo was effected from spirit-land. Kura, 
tho wife of Eneono, was loaning against a Bua branch whefu it 
broke. Sjhe fell to the ground with the fragment of the saerod 
tree, tho earth opened beneath her, and she droppod through into 
the lower world. There she was caught in the arms of a number 
of “infcrnals, called ‘the army of Mamma/” who tied her to the 
central post of a house, with tho intention of cooking and eating 
her the next day. Over her was set a blind old guardian nam ed 
Tiarauftit. Meanwhile Encene had heard of his wife's disappear¬ 
ance, which had been witnessed by his sister. So, carrying in hifl 
arms an idol made of Bua wood, he went to the fatal spot, ana uttered 
an invocation to the divinity of the sacred Bua tree. The earth 
opened, And he also dropped; down into spirit-land. There he dis¬ 
covered his captive wife. Noticing that eight paths led from the 
house in which she was imprisoned, ho plucked eight cocoa-nuts, 
and scattered their contents over the pathways. Hundreds of rati 
immediately came hurrying to the feast, and made each a voile IS 
partially distracted the blind guardian’s attention. Then, mak ing 
a bole in the thatch of tho house, Eneene descended to where hfi 
wife was, untied her bonds, ana took her place while she grant 
ont and hasteped “ to the foot of tho closed chasm by which m» 
had so summarily entered Avaiki.” For some tee 'he Whited 
patiently, answering in an imitation of her voice when called upon 
by the demon watcher. At length he followed in her steps; and 
found ber awaiting him at te appointed place. Jim ten 
Tkmwwm’s voice was heard giving the ahum. Gtosninghis tWfigfa 
bis aims, Eneene cried Blonde 
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both ware born® tfetough the chasm up to this world of oufa* wtore 
ft m still daylight. A moraetittoter, and the enraged *uu» of 
Msfea*’ would have caught Eneene and Kura, so dose ware 
those infernal boats upon their heels.* If Mr.Vefkovitch, the 
Collector of the Bulgarian Popular Poem*, had found tibia tale 
! told of u Orfen * in Bulgaria, no might weU have considered it 
a powerful argument in favour of his hypothesis that Orfen 
and Orpheua were one* Bnt that similarity does not always prove 
kinship ia one of the many points made dear in Professor Max 
Mullers excellent preface to this most valuable bock. As he 
Bays*— 

At first, no doubt, we feel startled by such coincidences; and that they 
often offer a primA fittk presumption in favour of a common origin cannot 
he denied. But os we read on from we mythology to another, our sensi¬ 
tiveness with regard to these coincidences becomes blunted, and we feel 
hardened against appeals which are founded exclusively on such evidence. 
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defiance towards, the world which 
of appreciating his poems, is ji 
sentimental Ida would become 



M ALPHONSE DAUDET’8 new novel, which, in a dedioa- 
• tion to M. Gustave Flaubert, he describes as 14 ce li vre de piti6, 
do colfere et d’irome,” is not much more pleasant than his last, 
Fremont Jeune et Hitler Amt, but in point of matter and treat¬ 
ment it is fur more striking. It was impossible to avoid the 
conclusion .that for much of the construction of that book its 
author was indebted to Thackeray's Vanity £\ur, while the style 
curiously enough reminded one hero and there of Dickens. Tho 
outline of M. Baudot's present work resembles that of David 
CoppmJuUd in being the history of a child devotedly fond of his 
mother, who makes a second marriage, or what passes for a mar¬ 
riage, with a man who dislikes the hoy, and puls him to work in 
a class of life far below that in which he w as brought up. But M. 
Baudot's treatment of his subject is original, and it is ptobablo 
that the likeness between his framework and that of the English 
novelist is the result of chance. 

The opening scene of the book cleverly displays tho character 
of Jack's mother:— 

— Par nn A, monsieur lo BupCrietir, pur un K. 1c nom *'&'rit ct se pro- 
nonce a 1‘auglnwe... comma oeoi, Djavk... U parraiu da l’enfaut Itait 
anglais, mqjor-j^n&rid dans l'amj^e das lndes... lord Kcambock... Vous 
conualsse/, peut-ctre? un homtua tout k fait dbtiugud ct do la plus haute 
noblesse, ok! innis vous saver., monsieur i'abbd, de lu plus haute.. Et quel 
valseur... 11 cfct inert, du reste, d'uno fa<ym bien aflreuse, a Singapore, li y 
a qudquoa anndoN, dans line magnifltpin chasso an tigre qu’uti rajah dc ses 
amis uvait orfmim eu sen houneur... CcsontdavraiHiuonnrqms, ilparait, 
ecs rajahs... Celui-Itt onrtout est trfea temtmm lb-boa... Comment done 
g'appdlc-t-il ?... attendee done... Moil Dicul J'ui son nom au bout de la 
longue... liana... Kama... 

— Pnrdon, MsdAine, inlerrorapit le rectcur, soarinnt mnlgwS lul do cette 
volubllitd do paroles et de cc porp^lucl sauttllement d’une iddo h uue autre... 
Et aprfes Jack, qu’eat-co qae nous niettrons i 

She has come to jdaco Jack (par un K) in the institution of tho 
Jdsuites do Vuugimrd ; but tho roc torn* of that institution is a 
man of tho worldf and when, to his question n a to the boy's name, 
site replies with some confusion by producing her card, which bears 
“ co num souriant et insigniitont, Ida do i^irancy,’’ ho, who has j 
already his suspicions, asks if thAt is also the child’s name. The 
interview ends t>y his agreeing to receive Jack under certain con¬ 
ditions ss to her visiting him, which she indignantly refuses; and 
Jock, taken home by her, carries with him a pleasant recollection 
of the rectcurs kind manner, and a wonder why he should havo 
paid with such a singular tone as they went away, “Pauvre enfant— 
pauvre enfant I ” 

It will have been seen that Ida do Barnnoy is a woman as to 
whose character there emu be little doubt ; and tho story of her life 
is not altogether edifying. One could wish that M. Baudot, who 
is evidently capable of giving interest to subjects which are 
neither weu worn nor disagreeable* had struck out a new line, 
faufcttwl of following the beaten track of satirizing what it pleases 
him to oaU “ Mreurs GontenporaH»§* p? The vices attacked in Jack, 
and in a host of other cleverer and less clever French novels, do 
not, except in the mere fashion of their practice, belong more to 
this than to any other time. But they are no doubt convenient 
objects tor the exercise of the wit and indignation which a novelist 
facts himself capable of expressing. When one has a quiver toll 
of shafts of * ironic * and “cotere,” it would he a pity to keep 
them, idle 3 but a first-rate archer should surely look for some better 
mark than a target so riddled and rugged with arrow-holes that its 
very existence seems doubtful. The infidelity of wives and 
husbands, which is the staple of French plays and novels, is pro¬ 
bably not more Common inFrance than in other countries j but* as 
Mr. Haaierton well observes in his clever book Bound My House, 
writers ctf romance must fiud love interest, find as there is little to 
bit got out of French life before marriage, it has to bs sought 
afterwards, The starting-point of M. Baudot's novel cannot 
psthapt bs condemned precisely on this ground, inasmuch as Ma 
da Baranoy never had a husband: bat later on the author has to* 
tfodufted* perhaps from mere force of habit, a tala of adultary 
la the mechanic da* which is perfectly seedless to the aunty* 

The author's skill in the handling of character is shown chiefly 
In. the canes of Ida da Bannov and ofD* Argeuton, tfee man who 
^ inspires ber with hsr first real passion. Ida, with ell her frivolity 
tndviee* is saved by pcerthfo childishness tombecooung utterly 
odious: and with sfogutor art the read* is shown hew* until the 
last and most cruel experience of her shallow nature, Jack is able 
to retain his i mpresrion oT her aa sbs appeared in his childhoo d, 

* jSSHtam QmttiapmiM*. Pair 
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just the man to Wbdto the. 


her fii«t nosing to him the ideal of hep fife is a “ ^ 

llttdraire ” at the Gymnase Moronval, fin impecunious and i _ 
ble QBtablishmeat kept by a creole* to which Jack ia sent after 
Ida’s failing to get him admitted at the Jfauites de Vaa^rard,' 
Moronval, the proprietor, came to Faria intending to make Ins for¬ 
tune as an advocate; but his pronunciation, Which caused him to 
say w misdate” for “misdrame,* stood in the way of that, and 
after various vicissitudes he hit upon the notion of settiugu^a 
school for the many children sent-from tropical countries to Fares. 
Among hia pupils ho counted no less' a person than the heir 
presumptive to the throne of Dahomey, whom, on Ids father’s depft* 
sition, he converted into a servant. MorenvaTs great ambition, 
however, was to start a review to which he might display bis 
learning and power of writing, and it occurred to him that Ida die 
Barancy might be inducod to furnish the necessary funds. It 
Was principally with a view to this that the stance was given:—* 

Moronval avait limed quantitd d’iavltaUoiui dans la mondeartistlque at 
littdrairo, cclui du moins qu'll fnjqucntaU % et dea ruiunkii plus axcontriqnos 
de Purls, lous les Kutds do l’urt t do la llttdraturo, de r«chitoctura, tton- 
pressfereut en noinbreuws ddimtutions. 

11s arrivuicDt -par baud<*s, irunsls, grelottanta, vantts dtt fend da Mont¬ 
parnasse oil des Ternos sur dus iinperiales d'orouibus, rfipfe et digpes, toua 
ubscurs ct ploins de genic, attires hors de l’ombrs ok lls sc ddbattaient, par 
Je ilfisir de so montrer, dr> rdciler, de chanter quelquo chose ptmr m prouwr 
k eitx-radmes qu'ils existaUmt cncoro. Puls, la gorgto d'air par respinb, la 
liunifere du del entravue, x&onlbrtds par an swnblant de gtoire, do suooto^ 
Us rantreraient au goeffre arncr uvea la force ndoessaire pear vdgfter. 

The various descriptions of life among those Batts, posts with¬ 
out publishers, doctors without diplomas, singers against whom 
all managers combine in n cabal, who give themselves up to- 
affected admiration of each other and sincere abuse of tho 
rest of tho world, are among the best things in the book ^ 
like most of it, they are cynical, and like much of it, they 
Are true. Moronval's object m this particular assembly of the 
J Halts defeats itself. The proceedings ore long kept wailing for 
I the arrival of the “ Oomtesse,” as, by way of advertisement, he 
I calls Ida de Bnrancy; at length IVArgsnton consents to recite his 
1 “ credo de i’Amour " 

Dnbout devaut la ebeminde, \m eheveus tfjctfa, la l£to haute comrao Vil 
(Kbitait see vet* aux mouluraa dn plafond, lo poWo ddrlomoit d 4 uw Voix 
aiubi eniphoiiqua at v ulyairc que ce qu’il ajqxjfalt son poeme, luiiwrtnt dee 
c«pacc» tipri-s. chuque cltet, pour pcrmultro aux exclamations adrolrativcs de 
no fniro jour et d’uriivcr jusqu'ii lui. 

Dieu »ai(. que lo* Kates uc aont pas avoreade cos sortes d'eacouragemento. 

— Inoui' I 

— Sublime I 

— Kenveraant! 

— Dc riiugo plus modrrne I 

Et celui-e), te plus ^tunoant de too*: 

— Goethe awe: du cuturl 

Sans so troublcr, dpi'itmutf pax ccs louanges, 1© pofito coutinaal^. ia bf* 
tendu, le gChtc duminateur: 

Et de quclques lazzi que la foalo um radio. 

Mol je crois A Pornour coinnie jo orws eu Dies. 

Elle eutra. 

Le lyrique, toujours les yeux en Pair, nc f aperqut mfime pas. Ilohr rife 
le vit, olio, la malheureuse, et dh ce moment <m tut (bit da as via. 

II ne lui euiit jamais apparu qu'en pardeMus. sa ehapesn, vita pour Ia 
mo et nmi pas pour roiympc * niais la, dans Mi hmAm faUfluda 4sa 
globes opalisds qui bleini^ait encore son teinfc pair:, cu habit noic, en gSSbf 
grbqjerle, et croyant A 1‘amour cumme 11 miyoit en Dieu, il lui fit on efibt 
ratal et surliunmin. 

H reiMndait h toua ace d&irs, k toua m revto, k cette sontimentaUtd bits 
qui fait lu fond de cm Otnea dc iillts, h ce bawin d’air pur et d’iddal qui 
aemble unu revanche de Tcxistence qu’dlos mtoa&Vbow MpksiioBSvagnis 
qui se itfaument pour olles dana un mot trho-beau, maia qui preud sur ieum 
lev res rcxprCBsiob valgaive et ddgrsdante qu’slfes priftsnt h tout oa qu’elleB- 
disent: “ Portistc l M 

It is a good touch by which Ida, full of anxiety to know D’Argonr 
ton, is made continually to give him unintentional offence; lie is 
persuaded, however, soon after the stance, to dins at her house to. 
company with Moronval and his wife. Hero again, by constant 
attention to his wants, Which interrupts the flow of his discourse, 
she hurts his feelings. He is employed in detailing his interviews 
with various editors who havo refused hia contributions, and at 
the end of each interview, u Alois,** ho says, a jo lui ai dit ce mot 
Cruel.” Whenever tho mutative reaches this point, the luckless 
Ida interrupts the poet with a recommendation of some dish, so 
that Me mot cruel retards si longtomps no faisait plus d’eJSe^ 
d'autant que le plus eouvent c’dtaient des chosen comma ced, ‘A 
bon entendeur, salut 1 ou 1 Monsieur, nous nous reverrona.’ A quoi 
d’Argentou no manquait jamais d’i\jonter * Et il dtsit vnxA* * 

In spite of these misadventures, however, Ida’s devotion, to- 
Il’Argenton is at lust rewarded; they fake a small house at 
iStioues, and Jock is recommended during their absence to tha 
paternal care of Moronval. This care tokos such a ah pp q that 
Jack flies from it and makes his way alone to « the da* 

scription of his journey is singularly true and touching, Theca 
his life is for a time pleasant and smooth enough* bnt pres ent ly 
D*Argenton resolves that the boy ought to make his own way to 
the world, and, urged by one of the ttatfe, who W a brother to 
tho works there, he sends him to become a worionan at f ttd wrt. 
It is to the description of Jade’s life faoot this tfane that the reel 
wdue of M. Daudetb novel lies, bo far as we know, there to* 
been no attempt before this to unfold the habits, character, attl 
, drily life of a French mechanic. Jack starts as An apprentioa to 
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the -ran foundry an employment for which physically and men¬ 
tally re is thoroughly unfitted by hi» rearing. The descrip¬ 
tion of the life to which ho finds himself condemned, 
surrounded all day by noisy cruel machines and by men 
«vkj boys yet more cruel, has a terrible truth. It would ho 
*mpoa°iblo‘ to do justice to the remarkable strength and reality 
of this description by extracts, the more so because M. Daudet has 
the rare art of concentration, and in this part of his work hardly 
uses ‘a word too much. It is disfigured, however, by the coarsely- 
handled story of intrigue of which we have spoken, and of which 
the only purpose seems to bo to introduce a horribly vivid account 
of a whole day of a workman's debauch into which .Tack is plunged 
by mischance. This, however, might easily have been introduced 
by other means ; and the presence of the episode is the more to be 
regretted because lloudic, the husband, is a mere recasting of 
Itisler Ain& As a contrast to Jack's life at the iron foundry we 
have an incisive representation of Ida and D'Argenton in their 
forest home, Ida more devoted, D'Argenton tuoru selfish, idle, and 
potulant every day. Jack finally becomes a stoker on board an 
ocean steamer, and becomes more and more degraded by the bru¬ 
talizing life which M. Ilaudet describes with tv bitter force. In 
his first spell at carrying up the buckets of used ashes from tho 
furnace to the sea Ulaek turus faint, and a comrade otters him 
brandy, which he, warned by his one former debauch, refuses:— 

— Non, mervi, it) nVn boh pits, <lit Jack. 

L’nutre w mit a riro. 

-- Tu on boiru.% illl-il. 

— Jamais! . . lit Jark. 

Hut a little later, after on hours stoking 

11 .sc hentit nvnugU 1 , smird, satis halcinc, rtotift'o pnr l»« sang qtii nwntait, 
los yeux I roubles w»im lrs cits lirutcs. It fit, «• qu’il ^ ova it fa ire nux 
antris, ot,, tout rniwlunt, sVlan^a sou* In “ inimehe h mr ” Jung rondtiil d« 
toilc ou l’uir exteriour ttwilir se prreipite du hunt du j««nt pur ImmiL. , . 
Ah! que cYtait bon. . . I’rrsque uussitol, uno rhapi* d«* glare s'libatlit 
sur sen puutes. Ce cournnt d'uii mrurtriir uvait anrtd nai kouHIc ot 
.*»a vie. 

— La gourde! cria-t-il d'uno voix rauque an rhntlciir qui lui uvnit 
effort a boire. 

-Vuilk, eamarude. Je suvai* bicn que tu y vieiv.lrais. 


time yet to cany out such a task iu a satisfactory manner. While 
the interest excited by the purchase of the Khedive’s shares is 
fresh the public may be glad to have such an account as Mr. 
Fitzgeralds volumes supply. That account, however, leaves much 
to desire. Mr. Fitzgerald appears to be a hero-worshipper. Hej 
is not satisfied with admiring M. de Lesseps, but adopts all hist j 
views. It never sterns to have occurred to Mr. Fitzgerald that, 
without suspecting M. do Lesseps of bad faith or conscious mjs- 
representation,his theories, inferences, and impulationsmight reouire 
critical sifting. In this way Mr. Fitzgerald is led to do something 
less than justice to Lord Palmerston. Now that the Canal is 
made, nobody, wo presume, would desire to revive the spirit of 
hostility with which Lord Palmerston opposed its construction. 

Hut it argues a strange ignorance or a strange forgetfulness of tho 
Europe of twenty years ago not to appreciate and do justice to the 
motives which inspired Lord Palmeiston’s opposition. Of OftprSo 
we do not expect M. do Lesseps to make himself the apologist of 
the statesman who delayed so long the execution of the great 
enterprise with which his natuo is linked, and who added so largely 
to its difficulties. Hut an English writer ought to he able to 
underbtnnd that the statesman was actuated neither by narrow 
insular prejudices uor by totally unfounded approhensions. • 

M. de Lesseps—for his personal history is to so groat an extent 
the history of the Canal that we necessarily begin with him—is 
the son of* an official of tho first French Lmpiro. Napoleon did 
not abandon the idea of making French influence predominant iu 
Egypt on the failure of his iuvasiou of that country. Heonly 
licit compelled to change his tactics; and it argues a high opiniou 
on the Emperor’s part of the eldcv liosseps that, on the con¬ 
clusion of tho Pence of Amiens, he was sent to represent France 
at Cairo. The Mamelukes wore irreconcilably hostile to the 
French; and accordingly Napoleon directed Ins agent to seek 
out a Turkish officer to fill tho place of Pasha of Egypt, who 
might be trusted to control the Mamelukes. It is sufficient 
evidence of M. do Lesseps's knowledge of character that ho 
sideded Mehomet AH, then an unlettered soldier, unable even 
to write his name, who had recently arrived lrotn Ids native 
Macedonia at tho bond of a thousand horsemen. Tho projector 


power. 


THE SUEZ CANAL.* 


Through all Jack’s brutalized life the idea of his mother remains of tho Suez Canal, it will thus be seen, had an hereditary claim to 
to hiiu as the hope of a haven of rest, and what he finds that tlio gratitude ot tho Egyptian\ice-regal family. M. do Lessops, the. 
haven in the end to bo M. Daudet has told with considerable son, also entered the diplomatic service of France. Ilo was site- 
force, hut with not enough for his subject. Jack is not a book for evasively C onsul in Tunis, Egypt, Holland, and Spain; was then 
maidens and bovs, nor is it one that is pleasant to read; but it is ■ appointed Minister at Madrid ; mid was finally sent to represent his 
valuable for its representation ol' a little-known kind of life, and Government at Home. M. de Lesseps had distinguished himselt 
remarkable for a good deal of imagination, as welt .v.' 1 for its satirical i greatly in tho course of his career, and had excellent prospects 

before him; but ho quarrelled with his Hot^riinjcint nt tho time 
of tbcFrunchcxuudith^tolvume, and retired from tho service. Jle 
diMiuuKftou'of tho Coup d'etat, and did not vote for the Empire; 
.^aud he seemed to lm\o settled down ns a country gentleman, 
to paid tho remainder of his life in obscurity, when the death 
of Abbas Pabha gave him the opportunity for which he 
lmd Ih*vii watching duiiug long years. When in Egypt, he 
hud been treated with special consideration by AMiemet All, 
who recognized tho debt of gratitude ho owed to tho son ot 
the man who had been tho founder of his fortunes. Uy this 
moans he had been able to form a close friendship with Mahommod 
Suid, tho brother of Abbas, and in various ways to place him 
under an obligation. Long after M. do Lesseps a departure, and 
when Abbas hud become Pasha, Mohammed .Said fell into dis¬ 
grace. lit) was accused of conspiracy, his hunily was exiled, and , 
ho himself had to fly. Ho made lus escape to Paris, was there 
visited and befriended by M. de Letups, and the early intimacy 
that existed lietwcen them was renewed and cemented. On the 
death of AhbRs, Mohammed Saidbcciuno Viceroy, and in answer to 
a letter of congratulation ho sent M. de Lesi-eps a pressing invita¬ 
tion to visit him at Alexandria. In his early consular days, while 
laid up iu quarantine at Alexandria, M. do Leraeps had had lus 
attention directed to Lotion's work on tho expedition to Egypt, 
had been fascinated by Napoleon s idea of a canal across the 
1 Isthmus, had studied the reports of the engineer Lepere, and ended 
! bv adopting the project as his own. The inquiries and studies of 


a ll IE two works whose titles will he found below 

. veniently be reviewed together, since both truatj^'tpy history 
of the Suez Canal. Yet they are very unequal in, ' uu . r ;(, am \ value, 
and they deal with their subject from dillereij t j )U i n t H 0 f view 
and for dissimilar purposes. M. do Lossimsj Volume is a in (moire, 
ptrtir tervir rather than a history proper!^ w called. It supplies 
materials indisjienwiblc to the historic tut it does notj.retend to 
give an exhaustive, or even a cony-J^, tiami tivo. It has all the 
interest and all tho value ^* lt ’ bl ,j (jnfr to documents of its class, 
but it is necessarily r ,Knnplulo and one-sided. AY hat M. do 
Lesseps knows, orjpj^ any rate what ho chooses to tell, of tho 
objects^ aimed a* 1Q jj, 0 construction of tho Canal, and tho 
jealousies, riv^jVies, suspicions, plots, and counterplots that were 
aroused by t j ^ projection end in lined its execution, the volume 
sets he I ore M |j ut it is obvious that this story requires to bo 
checqn^ t ^ Q Xurkish and Egyptian accounts, and stilt more 
"Ji r the correspondence and despatches of Lords Palmerston, 
Aflarondon, and Stratford de Hedclitte on the one side, and on 
the other by those of the late Emperor Napoleon on<l tho poli¬ 
tical and financial adventurers by whom he was biuto muted, i el, 
though tho book is necessarily one-sided, it has all the interest 


i ^W*ifav k i L construction, and“ exercising a profound influence upon 
■ international relations. It has, too, the more human and personal 



diplomacy to tho furtherances of his pvojectj 
gruduaUv'- ihtains tho support of Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia, 
imperiously bullies tho Porto, and finally confronts Lords Strat¬ 
ford de Kodeli fi’o and Palmerston themsidves. The translator, we 
mut t add, 1 ms done Ids port exceedingly well. Wo are offended 
bv none of those Gallicisms and awkward unidiomatic phrases 
Which too often disfigure translation.*. Vr. Percy Fitzgerald’s work, 
unlike M. de Lesseps», is presented to us as a complete history, 
political, financial, and engineering, of the Canal. Hut it is hardly 

• The Suez Canal : Ltlkrt and Document* Jescriptive of its Rm und 
Ptzfirtm in J854-I&5O. fly Korduuuid do Loswps. Trsiudated by 
N. o’Anvers. London: Ilonry S*. King Hr Co. 1876. 


and, encouraged by tho warmth of the reception he met with, he 
alter o little preparation proposed it to the Viceroy, and found it 
at once adopted. The impulsive disposition of the new Pasha 
makes it probable that ho acted with very little reflection, and 
rather to gratify one to whom ho was eager to prove his friend¬ 
ship than from any well-founded estimate of tho benefits the enter¬ 
prise would confer upon Egypt, and certainly without any adequate 
conception of the difficulties which tho scheme would have to 
encounter. At the sarno time M. de laisseps's volume shows 
that Said Paslia was eager to improve and regenerate Egypt. lie 
was ambitiouB to signalize his reign by great works that would 
make it famous as well as benefit his subjects. But unfortunately 
he wanted the businesslike qualities necessary to guide him to 
the attainment of his objects, lie was only an Eastern despot 
eAger to play tho part of a Western reformer. Yet it is to be 
noted further to his credit that, however thoughtlessly he may 
have committed himself to the project of the Canal, when once 
ho had given his word he never departed from it. Obstacles 
and even dangers only led him to make fresh sacrifices. 
Indeed the prodigality with whioh he heaped grants an d con - 
cessions upon M. de Lesseps aud his Company have largely contn- 


TU Qnut Canal nt Suat; its Political, Enuinetring, and Financial 1 v ^ w liWpt into U» present financial embarrassments. 

^ 3 voV “ D,loy I K 6 T 0I ^r^p^l of & jtwa>weh*m.aid, 
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adopted by theViceroy. He and M* de Lesseps' were then upon 
an excursion into the interior} on their return the Consuls ©jtbe 
several European Powers waited upon the Viceroy to pay 
him. their respects, end he seised the opportunity to announce 
(that he had aeoided upon the Canal, and had granted a con* 
/cession to M. de Lesseps. The British Consul-General allowed 
* 2 t to bo seen, without delay, that objection from England was to 
be expected. But Mohammed Said waited not a moment. He 
completed the concession, and chartered the Company, with M. 
de Iiesaeps as its director and founder. 

M. de Lessens had won a great triumph, but the real difficulties 
■of his enterprise wore only about to begin. The extraordinary 
ascendency he had acquired over tho Viceroy placed the resources 
of Egypt at bis disposal, enabled him, without expense, to have a 
preliminary survey of the Isthmus effected, and, in a word, supplied 
aim with the means of executing his project. But he and the 
Viceroy had thought it advisable to obtain tbo sanction of the 
Porte for the concession, and this the Porte could not be induced 
.to give. M. de Lessens attributes the unwillingness solely to fear 
of Lord Stratford de Kedelide, and tells us that the Sultan and 
the Grand Vizier were personally favourable to the Canal. But 
we should be inclined to question the correctness of the statement. 
The Grand Vizier, no doubt, led M. do Lesseps to believe as 
much* But tho notorious duplicity of Turkish diplomacy, tho 
universal resort of weakness accustomed to be bullied, disposes us 
to attach little weight to the assurances of the Grand Vizier, 
who, indeed, must have been deceiving either M. de Lesseps or 
the English Ambassador. And even if we were to credit the 
Porte with the most enlightened views, it might well look with 
suspicion on a project promoted by a Power which had first 
attempted the conquest of Egypt ana hud then supported Mehemct 
Ali in his revolt against his sovereign. But the Sultans Govern¬ 
ment had strong reasons for not offending that Power, then actively j 
fighting its battles in the Crimea, and it had also good reasons 
for not offending a vassal whose troops were the very dower of its 
•army. However, M. de Lesseps sees in the shuttling and de¬ 
ception of the Porte only the hand of England, and with 
much cleverness and courage he set himself to combat English 
hostility. It was not difficult to enlist the French Government 
in his cause. The Empress zealously entored into his views. 
The Emperor affected a prudent and dignified reserve. It was 
necessary to be cautious and to respect English prejudice. 
Nevertheless, French agents wero active in his behalf; 
and as those were the days when French influence was at its 
height, the Courts of Europe smiled upon M. do Lesseps. He 
further opened a correspondence with Mr. Cobden, in tho 
hope of securing the influence of that gentleman on his behalf; 
and then bo went in person to Constantinople to confront 
Lord Stratford do Kcdclitle. But with all his diplomatic ability, 
he was obliged to confess himself vanquished, and had to vacate 
tho field. From Constantinople he repaired to Paris. Ho hod inter¬ 
views with the Emperor; he duly plied him with memorandums and 
information, and obtained instructions to the French Ministers to 
give him ull the assistance in their power. But still he was duly 
cautioned as to the necessity of respecting English opinion in the 
matter. Having thus mndo all his preparations, and having talked 
over the PariB Correspondent of tho Times and induced him 
to write favourubly ot tho enterprise, he visited London. The 
account of his interviews -with Lord Palmorston is to tho 
English reader perhaps the most interesting part of tho volume, 
as it is certainly not the least characteristic. Lord Pal mere ton 
frankly avowed his hostility, and M. de Lesseps, on his side, 
was overwhelmed with astonishment at the futility and in¬ 
consistency, ns he thought, of tho arguments used by a Minister 
whose influence was felt all over the globe, and whose very 
prejudices the most powerful monarch of tho day was anxious to 
respect. We are not concerned to defend Lord Palmerston's policy 
in all respects: and, as it happened, his opposition proved to lie 
unavailing. Vet the opposition was not groundless. Tho Third 
Empire professed itself the heir of the policy of the First, and 
what tho policy of the First Empire in Egypt was is known to all 
the world. It is also known that Lord Palmerston himself, not 
many years before, had burely avoided a war with France on 
account of Egypt. Nay, more, even if we assume that the con¬ 
struction of the Uanal was a purely commercial enterprise, with¬ 
out a political thought behind it, will any one say that, if France 
had been successful in the late war, and had dictated peace at 
Berlin, our communications with India would not now be im¬ 
perilled P The opposition of Lord Palmerston, therefore, was 
neither unreasonable nor merely prejudiced. That it failed was 
mainly due to the boldness, fertility of resource, and energy of M. 
de Lesseps. who, tired of Turkish delays, began the Canal without 
the Sultana authorization, in the just confidence that, protected 
as be was, force would not be employed to stop him. 


AECILfcOLOGICAL SKETCHES IS KJNTTKE AND 
KNAPDALE.* 

« "OUT where are the ruins of the Abbey P” a visitor to Glns- 
\ X) tonbury was one day asked by a stranger who had come 
from a diatanco to see these famous ruins, and was then actually 
ffan/iwg in their midst* Of course the questioner was thought 



very stupid, and perhaps Captain White, may think us equally 
stupid for repeating the question, in spite of ourselves, when, bn 
opening his flret Volume, we light upon bis sketch of the n RttMft 
of Saddell Abbey from the South-West.” But«ally wO tpok Urn 
drawing at first sight for a study of the trunks end twin of trees 
of sundry sorts and sizes. On looking again wo can dimly make 
out three dark-looking bodies, intended tor fragments of wall, in 
the middle distance. As these scraps axe all that is left 
of the ruins, we are not at all surprised to hear that “it is 
utterly impossible to ascertain the ardiitoctural character of 
any portion of the monasteryNor have its archives fared better 
than its stones. It is no wonder, then, that “ the history of this , 
religious house is almost a blank from flret to last.” Yet Saddell 
or Sagudull Abbey was the only considerable church in the district 
which Captain W bite has chosen ns the field of bis labours. Truly, 
the work of compiling two large volumes of Archaeological Sketches 
from materials so scanty must have been even more disheartening 
than tho task of making bricks without straw. The author’s first 
sight of these interesting remains was not' cheering. “The tombs 
were all wet with rain—the nettles, plentiful here as in all other 
similar spots, limp and dripping—and a melancholy wind sighing 
through the bougnB overhead.” Who that has ever tasted the 
dreary delights of a wet summer in the North can recall such a 
scene without a shudder ? But, dismal and depressing as it must 
have been, it was powerless to damp Captain White’s enthusiasm. 

The stones that w ere not to be found in their proper places on 
the walls ho hunted out in neighbouring buildings, ana chiefly 
in tho stables of tho Laird. In liko manner, he has raked up au 
sorts of incidental notices of the abbey, and legendary stories 
connected with it. With such shadowy materials as these, and 
one original document of the house, a charter of James IV., 
he manages to fill three chapters. From those we gather that * 
Saddell was a house of Burnaidine Monks—“ Nasturtium b,” as we 
heard them called tho other day by a Mrs. Malaprop of our 
acquaintance—and was in bygone days of much importance, to its 
own monks at uny rate, though “not a word,” we are told, 

“ appears in any of the chartulanes extant of the other Cistercian 
houses alluding directly to the monks of Saddell or any of their 
transactions.'’ Vet Saddell had an abbot as its head when its more 
wealthy rival, the Cluninc house at Paisley, could only boast of & 
t prior. The solitary charter sets forth that Keginald, the son of 
* Somarled, was the founder. Captain White, however, is bent 
upon proving that this good work ought to be laid to tho score of 
the father and not of the son. The question is not after all one of 
much moment, as it can only moke a few years difference in the 
date of the foundation. Perhaps, ns in the ense of the Temple, tho 
building was planned by the father but begun only by the son. 

Wo must not leave Saddell without mentioning that “ from the 
faint tracks or mounds left in continuation ” of the fragments of 
wall, Captain Whito has been “ enabled to ascertain with tolerable 
certainty that the church was cruciform.” A*s this is not an un¬ 
usual form for churches in Western Christendom, the comment 
“ Tho Cistercians, it may bo noted, were rather given to build their 
churches iu this shape," might surely have been spared. 

As for the rest of tho ruins which find a place in Mr. White’s 
pages, they do not pretend to be anything more than simple 
parish churches. How simple the parish churches in those 
parts wore it is impossible to realize without seeing their re¬ 
mains. As Captain White admits, “a generally prevailing 
plainness, sometimes bareness, of ornamental detail through¬ 
out” is one of the chief peculiarities of the church archi¬ 
tecture in Argyllshire. Quantity before quality seemed to be the 
principle of church-building acted on in tho Highlands in early 
times. In the most unexpected oiul now unfrequented places 
one comeB upon the rough stone gnhles pierced by narrow lancet 
lights with just enough left of the connecting walls to trace out the 
limits of one of these tiny churches dedicated to the holy Bride or 
Blane, or some other less familiar saint whose Jaw-crocking name 
recalls tho golden age when the “ land of tho Saints” meant Ir elan d. 

The very frequency of these little chapels is supposed to bear wit¬ 
ness to the existence of a much denser population at the time they 
wero built than is now to bo found iu those thinly-peopled solitudes. * 

If it wero so, the proportions of the ruins certainly show A’ 
that the population did its church-going by deputy or in iw* 
lays of half a dozen at a time. Their poverty, too, is the more . # 
remarkable when contrasted with the rich and elaborate ornamental * 
work found on the monuments lying near them. It is to these 
monuments that Captain White has specially turned his attention, 
and ho has done for the sculptured crosses and slabs of Knapdale 
and Kintyre the same good offices which Mr. Stuart did some time 
ago for tho standing stones of the Eastern counties. 

The Argyleshire stones may be divided into two classes, the 
standard crosses and the sculptured slabs. On tbo latter the cross- 
hilted sword takes tho place of the 01*000, and all the other ornaments 
are grouped round it. The sword is often surmounted by a galley, a. 
favourite device in a region of lochs and islands, where roads uett 
few and communication was carried on by boats. As tho in¬ 
scriptions Are iu most cases so much rubbed "as to bo unreadable, 
it is impossible to fix exactly tho date of these curious and 
beautiful efforts of memorial art; but that they are much more 
modern than the Eastern stones is evident to auv one who com¬ 
pares the two. Those strange symbols whose meaning aA origin 
have been so much disputed, the crescent and sceptre and the joined 
eirole known as the spectacle ornament, are not found in thewest. 
it is but fair to say, however, that Captain White has found one 
stone on which there is a pattern in outline in which he traces the 
idea of the. crescent and sceptre. From his drawing we should 
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i«y that the figure fc not decided enough to warrant such a con> 
cUisfem. Another distinctive feature at' the Eastern stones is the 
strange boast called by courtesy the elephant. The legs of this 
queor creature resolve themselves into volutes, a sure sign that he 
was drawn in that primitive stage of art when the imitation of 
feet is felt to be beyond the reach of human drill. Artiste, 
whether in the infancy of life or of their art, are ever prone to 
resort to some soon simple expedient for veiling their own 
inability to finish off the extremities of their creations. Now 
the animals of even the oldest of the AVee tern stones are all 
provided with feet of some sort— a sure sign of a great advance in 
artistfe skill. The elephant on the very curious cross at Eile&n 
Mor, the only one wo bcliovo to be found in the Went, diows at 
once the points of likeness and difference between these two classes 
of monuments. The artist who designed it has been faithful to 
tho tradition that there ought to bo an elephant on the stone, but 
ho has succeeded in making something much more like the ** earth- 
shaking beast * than the conventional animal with its trunk turned 
back along the spine, the only pattern in favour on the earlier 
Stones. Why the riots, or whoever else put up these stones, 
should have fixed on on elephant as tho most suitable design to be 
carved on their tombstones, must over bo a puzzling question. One 
suggestion is that the animal is no elephant, but an imitation uf 
Certain monsters in wicker-work in which in Pagan times human 
victims were burned alive. Whether this surmise be correct or 
not, it is very evident that for long after the introduction of 
Christianity the symbols of Paganism found a place side by side 
with the emblems of the Christian feilh on these early memorials 
of the dead. 

Next to the stone of Rilean Mor among tho Argyllshire stones 
in point of antiquity stands the curious cross at Keills, a drawing 
of which forms the frontispiece of Captain While’s second volume. 
Ho thus describe# it:— 

This beautiful and singularly antique-looking piece of monumental 
sculpture is a pillar of a peculiar shape not commonly met with in tho 
Scoto-Irish craatn, and stands 7} feet high. The carving u uuitincd tu the 
eastern face, the reverse and the edges being left plain, which is somewhat 
unusual. The group of ilgung, find central loss nt the intersection of the 
shaft and cross-piece, aic raised into much higher relief than the remaining 
surface, and thus become the lending members of the sculpture. The effect 
Is At once rich and graceful. The boss is flanked on either side by u pair of 
animals % above the boss is nn nngel trending down a serpent; Mow it a 
figure in prayer. The grouping is thus a crosswise arrangement, and very 
well balanced it is. The plait-work round the angel':' figure, and the rest 
of the rial's surface, arc in uniform relief. The six squares or panda of fret¬ 
work, and the curious scrolling of spirals we tlumnghiv Irish incfmrorter, 
but rarely soon on the slabs of southern Argyllshire. have noted, how¬ 
ever, a similarity to the type of these spirals at t'lauh labile in South lump- 
dale. Turn pair of animals, with plait-work much worn down,complete the 
ornament of tho K cilia cross. 

The points which this cross bus in common with tho Camus stone 
in Angus worn noticed by Air. .Stanrt, mid Captain Whit*} now 
traces its reaimihldiice (0 the crosses at Kilkenny uqd K’liklispeen. Jt 
is therefor® doubly interesting, not only irout it» own merits, bat 
as a connecting link between the arts qf two different branches 
of n kindred race. The likunosa bctw«^ n t ho croasee in Maud and 
in Argyleshira is not surprising w x d011 ono eonsidera that the in- 
habitwi tri of both countries wer^ really one people. This likeness, 
Captain White tells us, is fee r d strongly sparked in Kintyre than in 
Kxmpdale and the islands,, Jfrit though tbt*y urn like enough to 
show that they were wifyg W( j fkrom the same design —and how these 
designs remind one of Vhe borders of the Irish MSS.—there lire still 
points of difference enough to show that the artists who worked them 
out were no slavi/^ imitators, but possessed genius enough to givo 
to the work**'^ their hands a character of its own. The open 
ciroJa ro*3„d tho cross occurs only iu two instances in Scotland. 
~ ne , J\£ theeu in- found in Islay, the other is the noted Iona cross. 
^ ar Aouely enough, it is only on these same specimens that tho 
afi lrpems common to the Irish and the Eastern stones are found. j 

The bosses so frequent on the crosses in the othor districts are 
* not (bund in Kintyro, though there, as elsewhere, one finds the 
shears, the minor and comb, the mermaid, live hunting scenes, 
the rick tracery of leal-work, and the beautiful interlaced or 
basket-work, which is a ueverlailmg ornament, on tho stones of 
East and West alike. From tho lavish and very early use of this 
pattern it has been supposed tbfti the earliest of these standing stones 
were intended to reproduce still earlier memorial crosses made of 
baskev-tirork. ♦>!* Mungo, the story goes, once set up a cross of 
ate-sand near Borthwick; and unless the legend means to imply a 
miracle 00 Iks part of the Mint, it is clear that, if his cross was to 
stand erOct, the sand must have been held together by a cti*e of some 
sort, very possibly wicker-work. Even aa late as 1603 Lord Dillon 
reported that on m island in Lough Derg he found a cross of inter¬ 
woven twigs standing at the east end of St. Patrick’s chapel. The 
beauty of tho foliage on the Argvleshire crosses is a proof that they 
are not very old. leaves were as hard a« feet to the early Celtic 
artists. They seldom triad to copy them, and when they did, they 
f&ilod signally. 

Ine handsomest of the Kintyre monuments is the cross now 
standing at Campbell town. Its date is about 1500. It stands 
ten feet ten inches high* is of the well-known wheel form, aod is 
coveted on both sides with r-labomte carving. But the beasts and 
figures which on the earlier stones are the prominent objects are 
here show .1 off to the extremities, while tho rest of the surface ia 
coveted with that luxuriant leaf-work which at firat was used only for 
filling up emmm and borders. Of about the same date apparently 
la th»'beaati/ul had perfect euas at Kilmory Kuan. From the in- 
s tfipt foa , “Hie eat crux Alexandra Macmillan/ 1 it is called the 
ifrfflnfttla» Crass, and popular tradition refers it to the palmy days 


of the clan, when their chief wae lord of Knap, and geva btenfia* 
to one of toe tower* of Castle Hm 
Captain White bee done a good work in thus showing that son* 
good things betides grouse and salmon can came ont o! the West 
Highlands. 'Those who wish to fiord them, however, must tos»\ 
lately turn their becks upon the “ comforts of tho Sahmaiket/’ and, T. 
leaving tho beaten tourist track, be content to sojourn tor a season* 
in regions sacred to the smell of herrings, whisky, and peafromohe. 
They will be rewarded by lighting on many beautiftu specimens 
of a lost art, such os those which Captain White has remand from 
oblivion in his handsome volumes. Those volumes, in all that 
relates to the sculptured stones, are valuable and interesting. The 
illustrations, made from his own sketches, are excellent. But 
wo are sorely puzzled to make out what class of reader* the rest 
of tho book is mount for. The general reader, that omnivorous 
being with an ostrich-like appetite for pfiut of any sort, will baldly 
consider Kintyre of consequence enough to make it worth his 
while to master all the details about tho Kings of the Dalriads, 
Somarled’s exploits, and the perplexing pedigrees of the Lords of 
the lales, and the doings of the Culumbau saints, contained in 
Captain White's first chapters. Readers who are really emmm 
about the sculptured stones probably know already more them 
Captain White* can tell them about the history of Scotland, 
ana will not care to hear over again familiar legends and traditions, 
or to wado through the oft- repeated descriptions of West High¬ 
land scenery, which would be more in keeping In one of Mr* 
Black's novels than among archeological sketches. The book 
would bu very greatly improved by cutting away a great deal 
of the printed matter and retaining merely critical notices of 
the originals of the plates. As long os the author keeps to his 
special subject, he is clearly writing of what he knows some¬ 
thing about, but directly he steps beyond it we find him tripping. 
Any one who has read Air. Burtou’s History ought to know better 
than to treat the Jenny Geddee legend as other than pure fiction. 
To talk of the u unfortunate curatn ” at whom her “ cuckie-stool, M 
whatever that may mean, was aimed, is simply nonsense. It was the 
Doan and the Bishop of the King’s new-made diocese of Edinburgh 
who served as butts for the cutty-stools or other missiles of toe 
mob. To call Walter Fit/.Alau the “ first of tho race whose for¬ 
tunes in after days were to be so faithfully followed by Somarled's 
posterity ” might sound well if one did not know that tho Lords of 
the Isles were as thorns in tho side of the whole race of Stewart 
from the first to the last. And when we find an author writing 
of thn mail who gave counsel to kings, and swayed the hearts 
of their subjects, “ Abbot Bernard appears to have been an eccle¬ 
siastic of very great famo iu the reign of Louis VI. of Francs/’ 
we are driven to thinking that it wns over tho ruins of UaddsU 
that he first mado the acquaintance of the Oistcrcians and their 
Saintly founder. We hope Captain White will continue his wwk, 
and ere tong give us another volume with drawings as good of the 
stones of the Isles. By calling attention to the simple beauty 
of these memorial stones of a bygone day, his work may, wo trust, 
do something towards reviving the power of - Making artistic tomb* 
stones--a gift which, like that of making prayers, has been denied 
to the present generation. 


HER DEAREST FOE.* 


M RS. ALEXANDER lias two capital requirements for a suc¬ 
cessful story-teller; she ia always good-humoured even whan 
satirical, and she if* discreet in her sympathy with her characters* 
Certain authors fall too much in love with theirs; but Mrs. 
Alexander, like her heroine Kale Travers, keeps herself well 
in lumd, aod allows her emotions to go only so far as her 
reason uud judgment approve. She makes no faultless monsters 
even of those who are evidently her favourites, and whom we take 
therefore to bo the exponents of her own thoughts on humanity 
and life, ller heroeB axe men very much as we see them in tho 
world, with the prejudices of caste, the faults of temper, the 
moral inconsistencies belonging to human nature in general *, 
but they are gentlemen, and not so weak in the knees, not such 
stuffed puppets, as womens men for the most part ore. And her 
lieroiues are essentially women of honest flash and blood, aflbfr* 
tioiiato, sincere, natural; with their little shortcomings too in tho 
higher regions of morality, but exceedingly feminine and loveable* 
Maggie, in The Wooing O't , wae a specially delightful person, 
und so is Kate Travers or Temple in this present book: both, 
though unlike in personality, are women governed rather by 
raison than by impulse, and both, though affectionate and 
emotional, ore womeu without passion or sensuality. This I* 
indeed a noticeable feature in Mrs. Alexander's work; bar 
l characters, though living enough, do not rise into passion, 
seldom touch the depths or pathos, and never descend into sensu¬ 
ality ; and she makes no demands on her readers by the tragic 
quality of her scenes and circumstances. She ia always bright, 
amiable, and amusing 7 and rather skims the mvr&cfr m life with 
a light bond and a pleasant smile, than dives into its graver depths 
or ventures to explore its more mysterious ways; 

J. certain spirit and gtow in the character of Koto Travera give 1 
it the look of having been drawn from the life; and themixtuie rir 
determination and relenting, of rooted enmity and growing forth that 
she feels for her 44 dearest foe/* Sir Hugh QaUwaxtb,i£ voiy wriitfdoft* 
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reived and carried out, The whole progress of the love atikir is m- 
eelfently dona; there is not a touch too many, not art indication too 
broody oat all is painted in with the lightness and delicacy which 
{distinguish Mrs. JUexaiuWS style, and which we find wonderibfly 
Jw&wfeg after bo much that la heavy and so much more that it tel#* 
J licet© in modem literature, for alt this the stow has not the same 
freshness m The Wooing (ft; ivod, save in the scenes between 
Bate and Sir Hugh, it Jacks life and 4< go." The business details are 
cold and a little confused; tbo conversations run into tedium, and, 
always with the ox caption of the scenes just mentioned, are not very 
interesting; too much of the story is told in these conversations 
insteadof by scenes and events, which is the more pleasant and 
enlivening method. ; and them are some mistakes in grammar 
and diction which we are surprised should hove been made. 
Twice the author uses “ strata 4 nan noun singular; bI»o speaks 
of u houses of a very superior description from the lowly cot¬ 
tages,” &c.; a beta noir ” lens faulty ns 14 syrens”; “ Mrs. Travers 
was too much occupied with other things than to bestow any on 
him” will not parse; nor will the “piquante peculiarities of his 
position”; snch a phrase as 41 diapasons of delight” spoils a very 
pretty and effective scene; and! what is her quarrel with those 
useful* if humble, parts of speech, the relative pronouns, that she 
never W any chance uses them when she can make her meaning 
door without them? The absence of all distinctive “ thuts ” and 
u which’s w gives a siugularly bald and disjointed character to 
writing; and the author would do well to take these discarded 
servants into her employ ou the next occasion. These are the 
small Wots which disfigure Her Dearest Foe , and which a little 
care would have obviated. A graver fault, we think, may be found 
in the treatment of Ford's action and influence on the story, The 
sketch of his character is exceedingly good:— 

If Mr. ford had boon a tall, dignified patrician with a schedule of debts 
and a doubtful past, or uu oogt-r, fiery democrat, burning to right the 
wrongs of every one under the huh, but leaving his children to fight their 
own battles the toessVwny they could, th** task of dissecting such churantur» 
—-demonstrating their defects, demanding udmiratioft tor their nobler 
aspects, asking sympathy for their tiids, compassion for their weakness, 
and justice tempered by mercy fur the total—would be deemed no unworthy 
task for a novelist’s or biographer’s pen. But when the subject “ of the 
sketch ** is n middle-aged man, of middle height and slopiug shoulders—--of 
good bnsinesi capacities, of undoubted integrity, of uu impeached morality, 
guiltless of any excess, his principal recreation a mild taste for art and sC 
keen ambition to Ik* attired as laconics a swell—'which of unr young lady 
readers would emu to Ui informed how vanity and weakness combined to 
ruin and corrode much that was good, and liow in a man, whose life of 
quiet, unvaried work knew little that was bright, on intense, unresisted 
passion, too strong for the character It dominated, mastered his reason and 
drove him into the wilderness where right and wrong were conlouuded in 
outer darkness. 

While this description is good, Fords action on the story, 
though important, is abortive. Though the motive is dear 
which urged him to forge-a will and then propose to Mrs. 
Travers to destroy it, so ihat they might ha\o tlio link of a 
common crime between them, nmT she might bo thus thrown 
into his power ana forced to accept his love, yet tho author 
has not made this, which should have been, and is, one of tbe 
most momentous circumstances of the drama, strong enough 
in detail. The vilhtny of Fowl would have had more vitality 
if it had more thoroughly permeated the story, not merely been a 
thing which, \vht>n done, had to be undone. It has the look now 
of being something adventitious rather than integral to the plot— 
something not sufficiently welded into the life of the drama, 
though it is in feet the pivot cm which tho whole turns. It is 
rather the effect of a past cause than the most essential of the 
circumstances by which present events ore govurned; and this 
given one the impression of perpotually looking buck, which is 
not conducive to that sense of growth and progress which a novel 
should always produce. Ford committed 1 this villany, but he has 
no active part in baffling, or trying to bailie, tbe efforts of the 
widow and her friends to bring the crime to os would have 
been the cose in retd life—adding to his first nn others induced 
by the dread of discovery. Ho is often spoken of, hut seldom 
appears ; and when he does appear, the situation is not sufficiently 
strong or striking—at least after tho first scene where he makes 
love to Mrs. Travers. And this creates a curious feeling of un¬ 
reality, from which the authors former works have been singularly 
fififi. 

There ere one or two scenes in this book so good ns to make ns 
regtet that we have so few of them. The opening scene, where 
Kite’s husband, Mr. Travers, is dying, is very well done. It is 
strong and reticent, free from hysterics, and natural; and that 
where Kate acts for the first time as Sir Hugh Galbraith's 
aman uensis is wonderfully graphic and lifelike. Indeed all the 
scenes between the widow ana her 44 dearest foe” are oxcellent; 
they are the real story, while everything else comes in as padding. 
There it a vtm in the description of her enmity, which, entirely 
removed from coarseness or exaggeration as it is, gives one the 
imptereicffi oflntent strength, both in Kate and.her author, which 
is to be understood only by those who read the book. Like the 
femora * look ” which the dispossessed woman gives to her suc¬ 
cessful rival and enemy, It includes more than it expresses; but 
Meed Ibis -it tbe effect which Mrs. Alexander’s writing ims 
tiara. Thera atom* to be generally more in hor than she 
wrar brings forth; as if she amid rise to greater success if 
atawdttld hot jive herself the trouble of trying. We do not 
core much for Fanny Lee or her “young men” Tom. Nothing 
hi mum difltad* thra to gito liyelmwi andnofortf quite aatu- 
rallyand Vrithout silliram; hod we era aeracriy ray that the 


author has been entirely wacewafnl with Fanny. 9b® oervut elt 
the better as a foil tejfcate Travel*; tat we m 
this Was quite the authors intentions for ww feta, it W 
Fanny Lao was intended to toadtaifed on her own' aeeoraA^ta* 
not merely commanded as * background against which the hum 
of her eompanion’a nature shine with increased lustra. An ita 
kmgiiing young ing&ntt on ttaetage, com treated with the greater 
depth tad sweetness of the widow, she would rame out very 
wall: but in a novel she is scarcely so nweessfril. This, how* 
ever, is a necessity with tho kind of character • and Mrs. Afoxtador 
has not failed more than her predecessors in an intrmeieaUy hope¬ 
less task. 

The story of Her Deanmt For is simple, and made up of ta> 
curastances so dramatic that they would easily fell into on acted 
play. An elderly man, Mr. Travers, ba* married somewhat 
beneath himself in outward condition of life, though the woman 
herself is his equal, and perhaps his superior; and the story opera 
with the scone of his death, when he expires with a hritavprsMI 
doubt as to the justice of the wiU which he has made. A certain 
cousin, Sir Hugh Galbraith, hfid been lad to believe himself the 
old man’s heir; when he hears of the marriage he is naturally 
irate, and writes to his cousin with more freedom than prudence. 
On this Mr. Travers mokes his will, and leaves everything he 
possesses to his wife. After this outburst it is known thta he 
makes another will, whereby he bequeaths his fortune differently, 
and in favour of Hir Hugh; and this is tbe will of whiah Be 
speaks when be oxpresses a hope, coupled with doubt, that he ban 
done wliat was right. Hut tbe will cannot bo found; and the 
widow takes possession under the former document. Ford* the 
confidential clerk of Mr. Travers, has long cherished a 
secret passion for the wife of his employer. After die 
lias taken possession under the first will, ho comes to her 
one day and produces one which leaves everything absol u tely 
to Hugh; offering to destroy it, however, if she will sanction hi* 
doing bo. Lika a high-spirited and honourable woman she refuses, 
and rejectB his proffered love with ns much scorn as his proposal 
to commit a crime; gives up to Sir Hugh what she no longer 
regards as her own; changes her name, and takes a Berlin wool- 
shop in a small country place where she ia not known, her friend 
Fanny Lee accompanying tar. Mere it is that Sir Hugh Galbraith 
is brought after an accident in the hunting-field; for the fsir widow 
lets lodgings as well as sells silks and wools. And here it is that 
the first lines of tho love affair arc laid between tar and tho man 
who thus becomes her “ dearest foe.” Aft these scenes are per-' 
fectly well done. Mrs. Alexander has written nothing better, end 
tho whole of this part of the hook would, wo think, dramatise 
with complete success; but we confess to a sense of weariness rad 
heaviness in the collateral scenes and circumstances, of which 
there ore too many. Tho conviction has been strongly forced 
upon Mrs. Temple—as Kate Travers calls herself—that the will 
which Ford propounded is a forgery; and this is tbe basis of 
tlie fight between her and Sir Hugh, helped on by certain dis¬ 
respectful words to herself which she has overheard in Kensington 
Gordons. Hence the love which grows up in her heart for 
him, and that which he shows so plainly to her, are embar¬ 
rassing facts, to say the least of them; and the play of the 
story lies in tho balance between this love and her sense of justice 
to tarself. We will not say how the story ends, but it ends 
happily, which is one point in its favour. 

Tho character of Hugh is well touched in, but he ia rather too 
much of a churl ia his temper for such a bright and brave wdtaan 
os Kate Travers. It is to be hoped that our gallant soldiers, and 
centlumen are not often so eour-natured. The sketch of his early 
boyhood and moral training, though slight, is exceedingly well 
done; and the book altogether abounds with bright and sparkling 
passages, and some good philosophy of a serene and pleasant kind— 
just such philosophy as a clever, but thoroughly womanly, woman 
would naturally hold. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

S AINTE-BEtTVE’S popularity would seem to be on the in¬ 
crease, for all men of letters who had any dealings with him 
are apparently about to give us their reminiscences. Last month 
we bud to notice two curious collections of Smwt^FeHviano. one 
of which, the C'hrottiyum parwermee, consisted of a series or real 
consent* addressed to the Merm mwe from 1843 to 1845. The 
editor of that periodical, M. Juste Olivier, equally diwting inah ed W 
a critic and as a poet, was a groat friend of his Parisian coadjutor; 
he had known him both in Franco and at Lausanne, and had a 
considerable share in bringing about the course of lectures on 
Port-Royal which occupies so remarkable a place in Saintc-Beuve’a 
literary career. Here, then, was a new source of information avail- 
aide towards a biography of the French critic—* souroe, let us add* 
far richer than M. Trounat would lead us to suppose; for, as we. 
hero seen, M. Juste Olivieri* acquaintance with his eomaapontaal 
was anterior to 1845, and it lasted till Satate-lfeuvesdaoih. We 
have now, in tho May number of the SUdiothigm uanxreetU, the 
publication of M. Olivier’s own memoir*, containing deteftt. oi the 
most interesting kind * concerning not Hainto-Heuve & tafe 
Victor Hugo, Alfred do Vigny, Alfred de Musset, and..the 
romantic school of literature in France. The present instal ment 
gives us cutty the first part of these reminiscences; tyeyara wril 
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wJftteiL,'and poeue.v real value. The numberab*o contains an article 
by M. f|wr4ii§h .a. Darwinism, and the concluding part *of Mont* 
adttbort’a posthumous essay on Spain. 

The immense mass of works on the French Revolution has 
recently been increased by a monograph on the events of Ther- 
midor * and the termination of the Reign of Terror, M. Ob. 
d’Hdricault, who takes decidedly the anti-democratic Bide, writes 
nevertheless with great impartiality, and his introductory chapter 
on Robespierre smites us as a correct estimate of the formid¬ 
able dictator, who, despite his wretched exterior, the decided 
inferiority of his talents, and the worthlessness of his character, 
soon rose to the height of power because bo made himself the 
champion of equality—because he was the foremost aud most 
persevering of those who sacriiiced the principles of liberty to 
the levelling mania, which was tho only thing the French revo¬ 
lutionists really, cared for. AI. d’llcricault has made excellent use 
of a number of documents hitherto imperfectly or not at all known. 
He describes the dramatis personae without yielding to the tempta¬ 
tion of making caricatures, and tho sentence he pronounces against 
the Revolutionists is the natural result of his narrative of the 
events winch occurred between September 1793 and tho famous 
9th Thermidor. If the event of that day deserves to be remem¬ 
bered as one of the greatest triumphs ever obtained by liberty 
aud humanity, contemptible ns were the men who played the 
leading port in it, it is because on the 9th Thenuidor tho exist¬ 
ence, not nieroiy of the French Republic, but of society itself, was 
vindicated against democracy gone mad. 

The Revolution occupies also a conspicuous place in M. Auguste 
Vitu’s amusing book, Ombres et vieu.i murs. f The old walls about 
which he writes are those of public buildings which have long 
since disappeared to make w r ay for wider streets and more fashion¬ 
able mansions j the shadows belong to the various epochs 01 
modern French history. Buleau, the journalist, the citizen Ruche, 
Marat, the Friend of the People, Danton, aud 1’nul Louis Courier, 
may bo named amongst the most conspicuous. 31. Vitu s sketches 
are not limited to Paris; he takes us to the castle immortalized 
by tho name of Lusdiguieies, to the frontiers of Savoy, and in his 
company we spend u proti table hour at Versailles, discussing Lho 
famous legend of the banquet given by the guardsmen to the 
soldiers of the Flanders regiment. M. Thiers has often enough 
before now been accused and found guilty of inaccuracy, and M. 
Vitu is only one amongst a legion of critics who think thai history 
should not be Iranstormcd into a pamphlet. WVshoukl ho glad 
if he could iind timo to perform himself the task which ho re¬ 
commends to writers having both leisure and knowledge at their 
command—a now Uistory of the French Revolution. In the 
moamvhile we heartily enjoy his unpretending feuilletuns, and 
readers who wish to know something about the men of the 
anvien regime will do well to study tho concluding chapter de¬ 
voted to a short account of the Court Almanac. 

Af. Vitu’s gallery of portraits comprises several original cha¬ 
racters that have had their day, but are now completely for¬ 
gotten* If we except the patient investigators who study the 
byways of literature, where shall we iind a man who haa ever 
beard tho name of buleau, or glanced at the effusions of “ lie 
petit Gautier ’’ Y It is very much tho same with the heroes of 
M. Charles Monsolet’a new work.| Mercier's Tableau de Tarts 
may be familiar to some of our raiders, and a stray volume of 
Elegant Extracts lias probably given othors a specimen of Oubierc’s 
bel esprit, hut that is all. Vet, as Al. Monselet correctly remarks, 
tho eighteenth century should not be judged exclusively from its 
leaders; behind Voltaire and Rousseau, Montesquieu and Hutton, 
there is a host of second and even third-rate writers who had 
abundance of energy’ and lilb, and whoso influence over their 
contemporaries was greater than is generally supposed. In those 
days any one who could haudle a pen believed himself or herself 
to be a writer; wo say 11 herself,” because M. Monselet’s characters 
include one lady, Olympede Gouges, who expiated on the guillotine 
the unpardonable offence of wishing to be famous. At any rate 
she gave proof of a certain amount of courage, and so did Alereicr, 
ibs AO did not hesitate to call Bonaparte «m sabre organise } and to 
j heard is his dun tho Duke do Rovigo, Mine, de 8tool’s friend. As 
for the “ Cousin Jacques/' or, to call him by his real name, 
jpeffiroy de Reigny, it may be questioned whether any newspaper 
^jpditor ever carried tho art of pulling further than he did, and his 
subscribers must have been somewhat astonished at finding them¬ 
selves dragged in like the chorus of a Greek play on the first 
page of a slovenly printed newspaper, and exclaiming, to the tune 
of “ Vous danserez, Biron,” 

Scraz-vous toujoura joyeux, 

Aloraux et pom enouyeux ? 

Rous furez-vous toujour* lira, 

Sana prodigucr la satire 

The -equest was certainly a modest one, and “ Le Cousin Jacques" 
could not do le** than Bay, “ Oui, nous le jurons I ” whereupon the 
subscribers, une pirouette , answered in unison, “ Nous nous 
abonnerons! ” 

‘ With M. Fhil&r&te Charles we go back to tbo middle nges$, and 
’ to the da* r » of modem civilization. The first essay contained in 


* jVa revolution de Thermidor i Hobetpberre et U Comte de saint public . 
Fair Ch. d'H&foault Paris s tidier. 
l 4. Ontbr** tt vieux mure. Vox August*? Vitu, Paris: Charpmtki. 

%'Les ouMMt et Its <6 idaigm\ jL«l Charles Monaclot. Paris: Char- 


. t z»«4Mk Par PbUarfet* Chaales. Paris : Charpentie* 


this volume treats of the intellectual and social condition of the 
world shortly after the first preaching of Christianity. The last 
introduces us to GutenbergV printing-office and to theRenaiasftncia 
period. Between these extreme dates what a crowd of great'events 
and distinguished names! Around the well-known figures of 
St. Jerome, Sidonius Apollinaris, Salvian, and St. Cypnan, M, 
Cliasles has endeavoured to reconstruct the Christian Church as 
it existed from the second century to the tenth, Hrosvita, 
Sebastian Brandt, and Alexander Barclay afford him the oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the earliest manifestations of the novel and'the 
dr am a in meditcval times. With Dante we are asked to watch an 
episode in the struggle betwoen the temporal power of the Empe¬ 
rors and tho pretensions of the see of Rome. All these chapters, 
originally written for periodical publications, boar that semi-sensa-. 
tional colouring which characterizes essays that aim at being lively, 
even when tho subjects discussed are very much the reverse. M. 
Fhilur&Lo Chtisles, however, so honestly acknowledges this blemish 
that we will not dwell upon it further; the volume itself shows 
on tho part of the author an extraordinary amount of reading, and 
in some degree reminds us of Disraeli’s Cariosities of literature. 

AI. Hai’tholoiny Saint-Ililaire’s translation of Marcus Aurelius *, 
illustrated ns it is by excellent notes, and completed by an alpha¬ 
betical index, is all that might bo expected from so eminent a 
scholar. At. Baint-Hilaire’B intention has boen to publish a work 
of edification in tho strictest sense of tho term; he considers that 
on tho ground of ethics Hellenic wisdom joins hands with the 
teaching of Christianity, and that the ancient Stoics deserve a 
place between the De Jmitatione Christi and St. Francis de Sales’s 
Introduction ii la vie dhole. To the objection that Marcus Aure¬ 
lius and Epictetus wore heathen, our translator answers that moral 
truth is independent of religious differences, and that the permnit 
muedam phuosophia spoken of by Leibnitz atlects all questions 
bearing upon right anti wrong, duty, virtue, and vice. 

Tho tfociotd do lTlistoiro do Fmncepublished, several years ago, 
an excellent edition of D’Argenson’s Memoirs. Amongst tho mAoy 
public character* referred to by the liberal old statesman was a 
certain Count de Plolo t, till then very little known, but who ap¬ 
pears to have occupied a distinguished place in the Baris society 
of the last century. The favourable manner in which D’Argenaon 
speaks of him excited the curiosity of M. Rathery, who resolved 
upon erecting a biographical monument to the Count de PI6I0, 
warrior, diplomatist, and author, member of the Socitftd de 
TEulrosol, and us such, recommending himself to the notice of all 
champions of political and religious freedom. In M. Rathery’s 
volume our reader* will find the full-length portrait of a thorough 
gentleman, who mubt have seemed rather eccentric to the contem¬ 
poraries of Mmc. du Ucffitnd and Marshal de Saxe, for he was in. 
the habit of scrupulously paying his debts, he loved his wife, and 
attended to his religious duties. Count do PI6I0 had one defect 
(errors humanum est ); he was uvor-zealous ns a diplomatist, and 
Talleyrand would no doubt have shelved him in consequence. 
Compiled from the Cbabrilbui family papers, 1 Hbd from documents 
preserved at the French Foreign Office and in the orchivos of tho 
War department, this monograph is full of interest ns a contribu¬ 
tion to the history of the eighteenth century. We regret to say 
that it is tho last work of M. Rathery’s, who died in November 
1875, and to whoso memory a touchiug tribute is paid in the 
introductory pages. 

The Countess d’Aulnoy’s Relation du voyage dCEspagne was 
some time ago reviewed in this journal. We must now say & few 
words of tlie Memoirs which form the second volume of the work.} 
Thc.se Memoirs were copied almost verbatim by the UountesB from 
a MB. entitled fltat de fRtpagne de 1678 d 1082, which was long 
supposed to be the work of tho Marquis de Vitiate, and was pub¬ 
lished us such in i86j. Its authenticity has never been, 
impugned; in fact, it tallies exactly with the despatches of Louis 
XlV.’s Ambassadors, and therefore Mine. d’Auwoy’a narrative, 
which is merely an expansion of it, deserves full credence* 
The characters introduced in the Relation du voyage tfJSepaane 
appear for tho second time in the Mtmoires, hut here they 
are more minutely described, and the Countess, who was mixed 
up with all the intrigues of the Court of Madrid, relates the pre¬ 
liminaries of the diplomatic difficulties which ltd to the war of 
the Spanish Succession. The book begins with the death of 
Bliilip IV., and gives one a wretched idea of a monarchy which had 
in other days ruled the destinies of Europe. Mme. d’Aulnoy’s 
style is brilliant and agreeable, but she does not always sufficiently 
explain facts which are quite obscure to us, however dear they 
may have been two centuries ago. Here the editor comes to the 
rescue, giving us in her notes au the information required to under¬ 
stand the Countess d’Aulnoy’s allusions. 

M. Lcmerre’a livre dee sonnets, publigbed some months ago, was 
on admirable anthology of its kind } now comes, by way or % com¬ 
panion volume, the livre dee ballades, § Under this title axe 

included some of tho most original specimens of French literature; 
for, in the strictest acceptation of the term, the ballad, as it 
was cultivated by Villon, Christine de Pisan, sited Charles 
d’Orluons, 
tab 


no viuiiiynuni vj mhwj vu»»»«»uvi w aim r . 

’Orleans, has nothing whatever in common with the metrical 
&>*> of Goethe and Burger, or the legends versified by M. Viotoi 


* Ttnsees ds Mare At&tk. Traduction notmlle, For J. BarthrflftQi/ 
Ssint-Uilalre. Pari* 1 Germer-BalUiSra. 

t Le oomte de Web, ** gentilhomme franfais au dixbdtiims stitb..' Per 
E. j* j). Rathery. Paris: Plon. 

% Wmoins de la emtr d'Etpagmpar la contests iFAdM#'* Edition 
nowvulie, Kevne par Mate. Cany, Paris 1 ftoa. 
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Hugo. Any reader who studies the history of ballad composition 
which forms the introduction of the present collection erffl 
soon see that there are ballads and ballads, just as there were in 


not deserve much longer the reproach cast upon them by 
savants. 

The Petit* tfbliethkq** CharpadUr instill living ipon 





of Vadius, iu the Femme* savantes, who. wishing to show his ] 
{genius, begins by *« Ilom. c'est uno ballade ” j being a pedant, ho 
/was naturally made to select a kind of composition long out of 
date, and to court ridicule by exhibiting his taste for a super- 
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which this name haB been wrongly ascribed are nothing else than 
the Lieder of modern Germany. The collection now given to the 


on the Neiges dan tan forms, of course, one of its chief ornameuts; < 

and the copious notes supply us, among other things, with au j ] 
account of the laws according to which these little compositions ! « 
were written by the best mediaival and Renaissance poets. | ] 

Books on America abound; since the appearance of M. j i 
Claudio Jannet's startling volume, which we noticed lately, three i 
more have been published almost simultaneously. M. L'hotteau 2 
places himself at the historical point of view *, and describes tho 
various events which led to the separation of the United {States 
from the mother-country. When we say that the preface is by 
M. Edouard Laboulayo it is needless to and that the tune adopted 
is one of constant and blind panegyric. M. Paul Toutainf 
appears to have studied American life with the simple desire of 
knowing the truth about a society which has been unduly extolled 
by some, unfairly depreciated by others. When ho arrived at 
New York his enthusiasm about the Yankees was extreme ; he has 
returned to his nativo country only moderately satislied with the 
civilization of bowie-knives ; tho warmest admirers of America, 
he says, are those who have never been there. M. Simonin's 
volume | is fuller of details than M. Toutain’s; it contains tho 
impressions of a traveller who has visited tho United States five 
times, and has had many opportunities of studying American 
manners and customs from every side. He acknowledge that 
there are shades in the picture of New York life, and that the 
moral condition of the {States is not of the most satisfactory kind. 
The rSffitm of unlimited freedom has, he remarks, been on its 
trial for nearly a century; and, as the old Puritan traditions of the 
early settlers are dying away, abuses and excesses atc cropping 
up luxuriantly, because they are no longer chocked and denounced 
by public opinion. 

The second volume of General Ducrot’s Defense de Pari* § takes 
us from tho month of October 1870 to the battle of Champigny. 
Having previously sketched what may be called tho period of pre¬ 
paration, he now show's us the French troops assuming tho 
offensive, endeavouring to break through tho German entrench¬ 
ments and to set free the approaches to the metropolis. From 
the details given by General Jhicrot it is evident, nrst, that the 
artillery was at that time in a very incomplete state of efficiency; 
and, secondly, that there existed a want of unanimity between tiie 
various branches of tho army. The old traditions of what were 
called the u special services ” (Artillery and Engineers) had 
fostered amongst them a spirit of false pride which prevented the 
harmonious co-operation so essential in war. General J»ucrol\» 
volume is supplemented by numerous elucidatory documents and 
illustrated with maps aud plans. 

M. Emile Gehhart is an enthusiastic admirer of Italy ||; for 
many years it has been his intention to write the history of the 
Italian Renaissance, and in the meanwhile he has put together in 
a readable and suggestive little volume a series of sketches referring 
to various epochs and characters iu Italian annals. As M. Gehhart 
says in his preface, the books which we were formerly wont to 
consult on the subject are now quite obsolete, and the conditions 
of a great people who have sprung into political life within the 
last fifteen years cannot be appreciated from tho journals of 
travellers who lived and wrote naif a century ago or more. Tho 
chapters detached by our author from his projected work are 
intended to illustrate certain distinctive- matures of Italian 
genius, and the introduction describes, with considerable accuracy, 
the progress, merits, and drawbacks of the Renaissance movement. 

Two other publications foisting wholly or in part to Italy 
are also before us. (hie is M. Charles Uldment’s collection of 
-assays^ on the fine arts, originally printed in the Journal des 
JDSbats, and containing an excellent estimate of Kaffiudle and a 
notice of Michael Angelo; the other is M.-Elista Roclus’s geographi¬ 
cal work**, tho recent instalments of which treated specially of the 
two Mediterranean peninsulas. If beautiful maps, woodcuts care¬ 
fully engraved and placing before ns choice specimens of scenery 
and costumes, scientific tHatment. and an attractive style could 
Induce every one to study geography, our French neighbours would 

* Jm Fran^ai* en Antfriq »«. Par Wen Chottoau. Avec tine preface par 
Ed. Laboulayo. Puis 1 Caarpentier. 
f Let Franfait en Amlrique. Par Paul Toutain. Paris: Plon. 
t L* mm<k mimmm 1 souvenir de met voyuget awe Etats*U m*. Par I 
1 *. Simonin. Paris and London 1 L. Haohette A Co. 

\ § Le dqfhue de Parit. Par legtadrsl Ducrot, VoT. 3. Paris: Bantu. 
'* |j De tItalic{ estate de critique et etMetoire. par Emile GtaUuurt. Parle 
ana London: L. Hochotto & Co. 

ff. Artists 9 ancient et modemet, Par Charles GWment. Paris: Didier. 

•• JVmivefc Gtognfhie kniverttOe. Par E. Recta*. Livr. ax-50. Paris 
tad London: L. llacnette A Co. 


Potsies nouvellet and the firsUYolimurof thecomedies.* We ttm. 
not do more here than announce thia elegantly printed ieritt.Ox 
literary chefs-d'cruvre. The JSpitre it Lamartine ium^ the mm 
Knit* have lost nothing of their freshness, and they an doubly 
striking when compared with the so-called poster which- M. 
FAix Trank, to quote only one instance, publishes under the. 
title Pobne de la jeuneuej The gorgeous octavo called Pamam 
contemporam J is, like all anthologies, very unequal; we have 
noticed, however, several remarkable pieces by M. Theodore de 
Danville and M. Victor de Lapiude. 

We must not conclude without mentioning a fresh addition 
to the list of periodical publications: the first number of the 
Courrier littkraxre § was issued at the beginning of March, and the 
Parts 1-4 enable ua now to judge in some measure of the merits 
of this new journal. It appears twice a month, is .edited by 
M. T. Oolani, and is an excellent guide to the intellectual move¬ 
ment of the day. Amongst its contributors may be named Pro¬ 
cessor de Gubernatis, M. Iteuss, M. More Monnier, and M. Gabriel 
Monad. _ 

* (Euvret compute* &Alfred de Muttet. Paris: Charpentier. 

t Le poem* de la jeunette. Par Ftflix Frank. Paris: Ltfvy. 

J Le Fanuute contemporain. 3* sdrie. Paris: Lemerro. 

§ Le Courrier litteraire. Parts z-4. Paris: BuedeAlnc. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Ommuni* 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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wldowa and orphan* of Bnti.<h Artlu*,and liming tho mat year llfty three widow* and 
dlMD orphans have received annuities annum ting to fl.Ub. The Institution L entirely 
Mpported by tbo voluntary douatiuns aud subscriptions or artist* and patron* of the lino 

Gentlemen'* Ticket*, rl*. \ Ladlm', if*. wl., nmy lie obtained of the Steward* ; at the Bar of 
thaFreemason*' Tavarn I and of tin? hecrcUry, L. Yoi:no, Eiii-, tTrafalgar Square, W.C. 

AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN. 

A GENERAL MEETING of M EMBERS will be held at the G,n itty of Art*. on WctTne*- 
doy, Juna 7, for the Heading and IHmamsuhi of Paper* relative n» Flight, and Subject* 
connected thcrvwitli. Tu* Choir » ill be takei. at Efoht pnv‘ <i*l> . 

AdmlaAop to Non-Mumbur* upon appMeetitm lo a Member. or to 

FRED. W. BRRARKY, /fon. Sec. 

Maideuutone Hill, Blackheath, F.K. 

ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, new Watford, 
0OTEBM ‘>“ S »“* *“» v™* •» “» 

The School hue lately been reconstructed, under a Soheme of tbo Endowed School* Cum- 
mlmloucr*. 

I be School Building* an modern. There are large School-room*, Diulng-rootne, aad woll- 
vcntllaVud Dor mi tor tc*. and aFtaygronnd of over twelve acre*. 

The llead-Miwtcr must be a McidImt or the Cliurrh of Kiigland, and a Gradukto of Oxford 
or Combi ulge, or a Graduate of some University within thr British Einpue. 

lie will mwivoa ftxed Stipend of gtui. and also Head-Money of Five Pound* tJtft) for each 
Buy in the Kiluxil, and will al*n receive iirulUnon the Boarder* In the Hmue. 

The prewnt number of Buarder* 1* fifty-five. There i« room fi>r over one hundred. 

AHHiitutii-Master* to be appointed by the llead-Master, and to be approved hy ihwUovctiioiii* 
Will be (laid under the Trust. 

He will enjov hi* House and Garden free of rent and taxci. 

The cuiimc of Inalriietiun In the School will con)prisenuch oubjccl* a* arc required In S>-hcmM 
ee.Uh'il by the CommUaiourni for Endowed Bchnnl* rf the 11'at guide. 

CuiKlldates nro rciufaleil to forward their oiiidlcatlona, wl!h copies of teetiinoalal* .liefuco 
July 10 next, alter whicli day the Governors will proewd to the Election. Further intoma- 
tlun may be obtained from the uudvrslgncd, 

CHARLES R. VINKS, Clerk to the Coverwr*. 

Brewers' Hall, Addle Street, London. May tv. Im70. 

T\/riSS GLYN (tote Mrs. Dallas) has the honour to announce 

AY.L tu her Friends and the Pnblx’, and to the Clergy and In llunls’er*, that *bu will lia«*h 
READING and ELOCUTION during her leisure from public work, at her rctiilehcr, 13 
Mount Street, Groavunur Sqiuirc, W. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Th« COUNCIL are 

about to appoint the I'olluwln* PROFESSORS and LLL’TUKJ.iW c 

1. Profcwor of Chunlstry. 

% Prufra'or of Modem History and Literature. 

8. Lecturer In Mathematic* tuul Applied Mechanic*. 

4. J^crurer in Experimental 4 J hy*I<». 
ft. Lecturer m l'olitlcnl I'nuiou'.y. 

0. Ixicturcr in i'luwieal ilutory and Literature. 

The Stipend of the two Frofewom will be LYJU per aunum each, with a proportion of Stu- 
denlH'ft**- Thu Council Kuarnntc<« a mliitmuai cnMkinuuitof H00 ik-t anntr i. 

The apuoltitim-nta of lA-etnrer* arc tunmorary, the engaRnnant lrutuia only from Octolwr 
1876 uuulthu end of April u»77. Koch Lecturer will reueive an Honorarium ot Xiftu and half 
the Student*' fee*. 

Thu lateal day for muling in appllcatioiw i* June 9ft. 

Fnrtlier iiartu-ulan may ho obia’nid from tlu- Secretary. 

By Order of tbc t om.cJl, EDWAllD STOCK, M .R.C.S. Eng.. Secretary. 
Temporary Ofllf-c, Shannon Court. June, 

A LADY” (Thirty-six), (laughter of a University Profousor, 

Xm. White* to enge'd' herwIl'H* COMPANION to a Indy or Hdrri,\ fAdy and Gentleman. 
She 1* clucrtul, vcr> well Mini ni^uk* ami read* Rcvviel luitgusiii'*. I* a good reader 

and Nvcrclnry. Would nut object to trat<■! or to uliapcrout yming (sullt*. 1* acCUabBucd to 
gottd Mwcicty, and would Im* a oleasiuit companion in a country lionur, IJIgheat rtifortmcc*. — 
i Aildrew, J. A., care ol Mis. Humiutcr, Upper Terraco liutisc, Uanipflteud Heath, London, 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES, and thow or Col)o«ra and lifenur 

*■ >nd ftMk InMItliUmu, OATAOM3U£I> Md AKUAKQF.U b, W. If. AXUOTT. 

l.lhrariiin, itrforcnce will be given to parties by whom he lia* been engagerl_Address, 38 

Chcupsuh’, E.C. 

r r« ARMY TUTORS at the SEASIDE.—ADVERTISER 

**- prpnoM'* nu EXCHANGE of Housing for Hlx or Seven Week* commencing about) 
July*. lie otlcttf h Iftrjro comfm-tuhlc Hi>uao tn nhou* 4i acre* nf llantait. wah UtaMing, one 
inlk* from Cheltenham, on a hill, with near view o» the Cottciwold*.-.Address, II, A. J.« 
rlilioourt,Mnrlu Hill, Cheltenham. 

T_I YDli( Jl’ATII Y. — SUDD ROOK VARK, Richmond Hill. 

JL I- Muni i'M- Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.. M.D. Edln. For Invalldsand the.**re¬ 
quiring rest and change, TurkishltAtlisun thoroamlM**. Pritule enunuac toKlehmondFark. 

nUEEN’S COLLEGE 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.— 

The FROFESHORSflir nf U EOGRAJ'irY 1* now VACAN’I'. Applhatlnna will lie 
iwalved till June 17. .Particular* tony be had on application to Mi** Giuivb, at the t'olhgo 
Office. K. If. IT.OMPTRE, D.D., J'naojwl. 

T TNIVKRSITY COLLliC1E, LONDON. — The OOUNCIL 

4-^ d«dv« to appoint a SECRET A UY. >lo Kin«t be a llnivertity Graduate. Candnlutee 
—.. will lie mtulrtd lo »uta tliutr IUW. The Initial Salary will ho JUWO ia*r annnm. Further 

Information may bo olitalned at the Olhre ot the College. Application* and re*tluiouials wlLl 
<h.aJu,»,u. ItA „ nT BlimvHi AaUM . !i ,„, urv „ lh , 

OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.— 

^ Under Conli-act for tha conveyance nf the Mail* to tbo Mvdltervaneati, India. China, 
Japan, and Au*tmlla. The Ptytinsniar and Oriental Htenm Navfoution Company atopatnh 
ttn-lrSiCttincT. tmin Soutliampinn, r/d the Suer. Canal, awry Thursday, from Vcuko every 
Friday, and from tlr'nidlsl. With tho Overland Mail*, every Monday. 

OlDcca, H3 IdCadenhaH Street, KJJ.i and S5 Cockspur Street,S.’W. 

HOTELS. 

T> RIG nTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faelng Sm and 

R»planndc. N«ar the West Pier. Central and quiet Ixmg eitablhihed. Rnttoaef 
Boom*, spacious Coffee-room for Ladle* and Gentlemen. Water Service In, the Hotel. 

P. Q. RICKARDS, 

TTETTES COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four of £40 per 

Jjgy, ow^ttUn h^nIui toIbuelUmi.ruleOalhi*. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

H There will be an ELKCT3DN l. SIX In Jane next. Thw an open to nil B«»YS who 
m lime 1 ato between Twelve and Fourteen yeare of age. The L*Taminallon beffln* on 
^wtofrgy^JFuue to.— Foe flinber particular* apply to the B*». tiut BOIwah, Wellington 

TLFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Rmcinfi air and beautiful aoenery. 

A Appoininmut* pri fret; Wine* choice ; excellent Cnltine., tftO rooms. Tablc-d’hQto dally. 
Tariff on ippUcutiim to MAMAGBU.llfrAouuibe, North Devon, 

T? DENT & 00.} 61 Strand, and *34 Royal Exchange, London. 

JRi* Mamafaoturrri uf ClfltONOMKTEKB. WATCHES. CMiCKS. Ac* (CetaktoOe* 
five) to Her Majesty, 1I.R.1I. tho Prince of Wale*, and Foreign Sovereign*. 

Maker* of the Grout Weatutiaator Clook, and of the New Standard Cloak Of ft* Royal 
Observatory. O rernwieh. 

# inLIFT0N COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—FJGI1T or moro 

V_> ]), onn, to COMPETITION at Midsummer, value from X3ft ta XftO a year, 

which may be hicmaml from a special toud to XftO a year »n case* of Srholw* who require It— 
Further porticulan may be obtained of the SROUtrrAkY, tin- t nllcge, ChlUni, Brulol. 

rSTAHUHUEU MOB* THAU OHE BtlMUIlR. (UU 

TAANIF.L DESB01S & SONS ()«t» Dkubois & Ws£»u«*), 

TJIGHOATE SCHOOL.—Tbfire wil 1 be an EXAMINATION 

AX for Four ENTRANCE 8CIJOI.ARSHTFH of X7r 08. X40, m June to—Appllwtloa 
to be mode to tho Rev. the Uanu-MAarRU, School House. Highgate N. 

]yj ALVERN COLLEGE. 

ThUt'< WAGE contain* THREE DEPARTMENTS--the CLASSICAL, MODERN and 

SI 

For icrttier Information. Mply to the Bcv. Attt-iiun FAnjta 1 M.A..Hcad-Mu»t«r.latc Fellow 
M ^o^ffi^U.D C TKltK?wVll begin on Monday, September to. 

ROHRIGIXES' NOVELTIES in 'MONO- 

■WA ORAMA, Orest* and Addteoe*. Steel Dies Bntrraved as Gem*. ‘ ■ 

iSaSKiSSSSRF 

HVNRY RODRIGUES. 43 PIOOaDDJaY, LONDON. 

T XTLRA.RY MAOHXNE, patented, for holdings te. Writiur 

rpHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambdite.—fho School Hoaie 

• "torRhua aafapply to the. ilaad-Master. J. 11. AtJUttR, M_A, 

hLrfiiasia 

*“* g? 'SS'- 

J. CARTER. BA New C foesdlai M#, UreatTertioud Stmt. Lao4w«Ar, ■- 

TOOTURES, BRONZES, *nl WORKS of ART on ffAt.% at: 

CUABLE* DEAR. M fioetkAihptoii SNfito SfreaA' 

v rim tev. 1- tfk MONTiajtoftE, M.A., Rector of 0aUiP/8tc»B@, 

*\ K 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS AND THE MINISTRY. 

U NLESS some practical question of homo or foreign 
policy should unexpectedly require discussion, there 
Bourns to be naraaBOn why a dull Session should not have 
a quiet ondirig.The Royal Titles Hill has become law, and 
the Merchant Shipping Hill has at last passed the House 
of Commons. Private members cannot hope after Whit¬ 
suntide to attract serious attention to their measures. 
There are still one or two Intoxicating Liquors Bills pond¬ 
ing, and there is a Bill for the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts; nor are the measures of the Homo Rule 
party entirely exhausted. Lord Selboune’s Bills against 
the Inns, of Court will not in the present year pass the 
Hopso pf Commons, and the annual Wednesday Bills 
hhvo ^been for the most part already debated and dropped. 
Mr, Bun's motion for Home Rule will be rejected 
after a conventional debate. The Government measures 
which remain aro -numerous and not unimportant, but 
few of them will excite active interest. The Appel¬ 
late Jurisdiction Bill is a compromise to which tho 
profession has already assented; and it would have 

been difficult to carry the Bill for which it is a substitute 
through tho House of Commons. Tho debate ou tho ques¬ 
tion in the Upper House confirmed the opinion that tho 
Loicd Chancellor had acted wisely in retaining tho juris¬ 
diction of the House of Lords. Tho Loan Advocate 

is in chargo of several Scotch Bills on which tho 

Scotch members will form a conclusive judgment, and 
the Secretary and Solicitor-General for Ireland will, 
if the Irish members consent, pass three or four 

Bills ou mutters relating to their own departments. 
Mr. Cross will encounter little opposition to his Prisons 
Hill; aud tho debates on the Inclosure of Commons must 
be nearly finished. The Oxford and Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Bills will not be opposed on the preamble, and tho 
opponents of clerical fellowships and privileges will bo de¬ 
feated after k discussion on clauses. Neither House of 
Parliament is startled by proposals for giving a body of 
Commissioners absolute power to redistribute revenues 
amounting to some hundreds of thousands a year. The 
precedent will not be forgotten by future innovators ; but 
private property is, for the present at least, safer tlmn 
corporate endowments. Mr. Cross’s odd Uiuouncemont 
that tlip two Bills are to proceed simultaneously will bo 
practically verified by the early and rapid progress of 
bulb. 

TbO only considerable party contest which is likoly to 
occur will bo raised ou Mr. Forster’s amendments to Lord 
SajNDOE’s Elementary Education Bill. The questions in 
dispute ate not immediately urgent, and the Government 
may safely rely* on its majority. There may perhaps bo 
other matters to occupy tho Legislature during tho re¬ 
mainder of tho Sossion ; but they are not sufficiently press¬ 
ing to bo easily remembered. Notwithstanding a series of 
mistakes gpnsmitted during tho lust autumn and in tho 
early part of tin? Session, the position of tho Ministers 
seems npt yet to be weakened. If there are any impatient 
potitioikns who blame the Government for want of legisla¬ 
tive oiqjiuality Und vigour, they cannot but admit that the 
leaders of Opposition are equally unproductive. The oHy 
serious nolitical change .which has been proposed i* not 
approved by the Liberal leaders, although Mr. Bright 
V- Spoke and Mr, Gladstone voted for Mr. Tubvklyan’s 
ou toOftsetyold snto'agp f jn counties. The 
opponent; of ^the scheme was a member of the 


late Government, and Lord Hartikqton, Mr. GoscHBMtand 
several of their colleagues declined to vote for tho motion. 

It would bo difficult to form a Cabinet in which tho extent 
sion of the franchise and a comprehensive redistribution of 
seats should form an open question. The division of the 
Liberal party on the subject of constitutional change is the 
more embarrassing because other political issues are diffi¬ 
cult to devise. * After a longer or shorter interval there 
will probably be a reaction such as that which succeeded 
to tho universal mcquiesconco in Lord Palmerston’s poli¬ 
tical optimism ; but ambitious Liberals of mature ago m%f 
perhaps feel that their bhances are passing away. A 
younger generation may find fresh opportunities of re¬ 
modelling the political system, and perhaps of subverting 
some of the institutions which still remain. For the present 
the country is tolerably well contented with Ministers who 
have no revolutionary aspirations, and who at the same 
time aru not disinclined to modest reforms. 

Two members of tho Government have during the 
present Session acquired additional influence in tho Houro 
of Commons. Mr. Cross as Home Secretary, and os the 
author of several judicious measures, commauds general 
confidence; and Sir Stafford Nortmcote, though he has 
sat for many years in Parliament, has of late perceptibly 
improved as u. debater. If bis Budget was open to criticism, 
tho questionable) principles which it involved bad been re¬ 
peatedly professed by his opponents and sanctioned by the 
House of Commons. The perverse system of ’ impos ing 
fresh taxes for tho unnecessary purpose of paying off tho 
debt has not yet lost its temporary popularity. In tho 
general conduct of business Sir S. NoRfHcoTE has taken a 
prominent part, us in the tedious debates on tho Merchant 
Shipping Act. Mr. Disraeli, who has tho good sense to 
be conscious of his imperfect knowledge of tho details of 
business, is fortunate in the aid of colleagues who am ” 
capable of supplying his own defects. Taunts directed 
against tho financial inconsistencies of the Prims 
Minister fall harmlessly on the bead of a Chancel¬ 
lor of the Excm.gur.R who has never talked curelessly on 
subjects which ho thoroughly understands. Mr. Hard?*# 
department has during tho present Session furnished 
little occasion for debate. Mr. Ward Hunt is thought 
to have acquitted himself creditably iu tho technical dis¬ 
cussions on tho navy which aro from time to timo raised 
by professional critics or amateurs. On the whole, the 
Cabinet sustains its reputation of including rnoro than an 
average amount of ability. While four or live ©fats ablest 
members sit in tho House of Lords, the Ministers in the* 
Commons are fully a match for their predecessors and \ 
adversaries. Mr. Disraeli prudently holds himself aloof* 
from debates of minor importance; ’and ho perhaps some¬ 
times regrets the partial secession of his aneiont antagonist 
and rival. Sir S. North-jote is ulways ready to take his 
place; and, though lie is not an orator, his ample know¬ 
ledge aud increasing readiness qualify him for the task of 
defending tho Ministerial measures. There is no reason 
to suppose that tho Prime Minister will have frequent 
occasion to intervene im debate daring the remainder of 
tho Sossion. 

If there were no other reason for being contested with the 
apparent stability of the Government, tho threatening or 
disquieting uspedTof foreign affairs would incline xifiidefit 
politicians to deprecate a change. It is true that noBeiSuito 
declaration of jxdicy has been made public, and. there is 
some ground for tho eonjeotund^rfimour that Within tho 
Ctthi/ibfc itself two different fcy. 
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predominance. It is said, hut. not on sufficient authority, 
that Lord Derby, Sir Stafford Nortiicotb, and some of 
their colleagues, demur to nn active policy which is sup¬ 
posed to be favoured by Mr. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury. 
The report is perhaps founded on assumed differences of 
tomperamonL but' it is easy to behove that in a- difficult 
crisis judgments and opinions may vary. The only 
decisions which have yet been made public have beta 
provisionally approved. It was thought that the Govern¬ 
ment was right, in assenting to the Anurassy Note after a 
cautions suspense, and nearly all Europe has applauded the 
refusal to conenr in the dangerous pledges of this linlm 
Noto. Down to the present time the country reposes in 
the prescut Mini stem a tentative confidence which was 
not bestowed on their predecessors. Lord Dubby is nol 
suspected of readiness to engage in rash adventures, 
but neither lie nor his colleagues Lave at. any time 
displayed the precipitate timidity which resulted m the 
payment of tho Alabama penalty and in tl.c rupture 
of the Treaty of Paris. Mr. Djskaei.i’s knowledge is 
seldom accurate, but he is incapable of tho wilful igno¬ 
rance exhibited recently by Mr. Gladstone when ho pro¬ 
fessed pot to know whether the kingdom of Prussia had 
been altogether effaced in the German Empire. It js not 
improbable that the relative btrength and popularity of 
political parlies may for some time to come bn principally 
dependent on questions of foreign policy. Mr. ilLAUsroMS 
apparently neither knows nor cares for the i'al.o of Europe, 
if only England can maintain a safe isolation. Lord Gran¬ 
ville and Lord Ham ington have thus tar abslairnd wilh 
patriotic prudence from hasty censures oi* frem unseason¬ 
able euriosity winch might compromise) the jmblie interest. 
The Ministers have not yet eorumifted any known misiako; 
but. tho state of allVdrs must lmvo become more intelligible 
before it can be known that their conduct hits hi on tirm 
and prudent. The flagrant blunders of a former genera¬ 
tion of statesmen in 1853 may serve them as a warning. 


TLUKKY. 

HP HP dark and suspicions tragedy w hich hns occurred 
JL ut ('oustantinople will tend to abate any goodwill 
which limy have been licit in Europe towards the new' 
Government. Tho Sultan and his Ministers must have 
been ill-ad\isod if it is turn that tiny have already intimated 
to the Continental Powers their determ in/Hum lu reject tho 
proposed armistice and the other term.4 of tho Berlin 
Note. It appears probable that, they will unliripate tho 
demands of tho live Powers by spoiltuucoti.-Jy offering 
an armistice to tho insurgents. Ll wouM seem obvi¬ 
ously prudent, even if tho Porto had resolved on a 
policy of resistance, to pro tit by the short delay in tho 
presentation of the Note, and to allow time for a pos¬ 
sible divergence of policy among discordant allies. The 
English Government will no! Go suspected, except by 
the idle newsmongers who attribute to iis machinations 
the dethronement and perhaps the death of the iSul’I \N, of 
having recommended to the new iSu.tan I he adoption of 
dangerous courses. The reforms proposed by the live 
Powers have for the most part been long since urged upon 
the Porte by English Ministers; and a policy mainly 
directed to tho prevention of war would not bo promoted 
by ah immediuto rupture. The Grand Vizier and his 
more active colleagues have probably contented them¬ 
selves with endeavours to convince the insurgents 
and their neighbouring abettors that they arc determined 
to enforce submission, and, if necessary, to retaliate on 
tho enemies who have hitherto carried on hostilities with 
impunity. Turkish diplomacy must have strangely 
degenerated if assurances of refyrra have been spared to 
the Governments which it is necessary to Conciliate, or at 
least- to restrain from active interference. Tho mysterious 
death of tho dethroned Sultan may probably create 
additional difficulties. A new excuse will havo been 
furnished for hesitation in recognizing his successor; and 
perhaps tho unfortuuato victim may be represented as a 
martyr to tho Russian alliance, which indeed was the 
immediate cause of his fall. The authors of tho revolution, 
though they have from the first repudiated the charge of 
ill-will to the Christians, are, us leaders of a reforming 
party, almost necessarily associated with orthodox ana 
national principles or prejudices. Turkish religion and 
patriotism, when most sincere, necessarily bear an 
exclusive character. The lute Sultan's unpopularity 


among his own people was certainly not produced by 
any supposed want of liberality towards his Christian 
subjects. • * 

In tho discussion of Turkish affairs it is constantly neces¬ 
sary to check positive statements by calculation of proba¬ 
bilities, for the authors of contemporary Eastern history 
employ them 1 selves in tho promotion of various political 
sc lumen ratlur than in tho narration of current events. 
Tho Berlin t-or respond cut of the Time# has within a lew 
days published alarming state rue nts which are strangely / 
inconsistent with the accouuis from Vicuna, from Con?;'/ 
j biuntinuple, mid oven from St. Petersburg. The Berlin, 

: CorirsjHjiulcnt, though ho is well informed, habitually 
! writes with n definite purpose which is supposed to coincide 
I with tho policy of his own (io\eminent. It is not inipos- 
i si bio. that Prince Bismarck may desire to produco mis- 
nmffirerandhig between England ami Russia; nor could the 
object bo more elfeetually attained than by the circulation 
of ilie rumours which havo lately formed the substance of 
the lleriiu correspondence of the T/nn’s. It will bo prudent 
to wait for further continuation of Iho startling reports 
of formidable preparations lor war. It is asserted 
that iho fc?cr\ian urmy is assembled on the southern 
frontier of the Principality under a Russian general, and 
that a Jorge cum of money has been contributed to tlio 
military cla st in tho name of Russian benevolent societies, 
but ready by the Russian Government. According to tho 
same accouni, the well-known -agent who has hitherto 
aflccti'd to confine himself to piutinihropic exertions for tb© 
benefit of tho insurgeirls and their families has handed over 
to the Prince ol'MoNrKNKidiu the control which he had himself 
never professed to exercise of the military operations. Tho 
erection ot a, fortified camp with n large garrison in Bul¬ 
garia is reported, although it is believed at CouHtantinopl© 
that, the Bulgarian insurrection is suppressed. The still 
more surprising statement is uiidi d that the King of GlMte'CK, 
who L now at Copenhagen, has M.ude.dy placed his army 
on a war looting, and that he has negotiated a loan wirii 
cerium German capitalists, who ruus 1. apparently be much 
in want of a profitable investment 01 their funds. All these 
wonderful events may possibly hu\c occurred, but Ihyy may 
also be imaginary. 

One of the numerous reasons for doubling the German 
version of the policy of Knrssia k? that war between 
Turkey and a league of the p< Uy {States in tbo neigh bour- 
liood would not, whatever might he its result, tend directly 
to Km-siun aggrandizement. Set-via and Montenegro, 
united or separate, would become not, more, but leas, de¬ 
pendent on their powerful protector if they hod largely 
increased iheir territories, and amalgamated with them¬ 
selves a kindred population. The Greeks also, who were 
supposed, since the failure of the Cretan insurrection, to 
havo postponed their projects’ of aggression, have always 
cull hated an independent umbiiiou which would be an¬ 
tagonistic to tho designs ot Russia. It is scarcely 
possible that, the Greeks should coinhino wilh the Slavonic 
tribes m a concerted attack on the Turkish Empire in tho 
hope of establishing themselves at Constantinople; but, 
if Greece were in il state of military or financial readiness 
for war, it, might bo thought practicable to obtain posses¬ 
sion of Crete, and perhaps 01 Thessaly. Tho alternative 
of defeat must also bo taken into consideration. Servia 
and Montenegro together contain tho population of an 
average English county, and the foreo of Greece is insig¬ 
nificant. Except in alliance with an insurgent population 
in Bulgaria us well as in Bosnia, tbo supposed confederacy 
would be no match for the Turkish Kmpire. In former wars 
tbo Turks have almost always proved themselves most for¬ 
midable after Lhe occurrence of preliminary disasters. Tho 
ci unman dors who have hitherto hesitated and blundered in 
dealing with the insurrection will bo superseded by more 
capable successors ; and tho new Government is probably 
persuaded that it will bo easier to deal with tbo Monte¬ 
negrins and Servians as open enemies than os combatants 
who always possessed a secure retreat into a country which 
was supposed to bo at peace. The Greeks, who have al»o- 
lutcly no cause of quarrel with Turkey, must bo separately 
dealt witb. They know by former experience that, if the 
Great Powers should unfortunately be drawn into the con¬ 
test, they must submit to the direction of the Governments 
which may possess supremacy at sea. On the whole, it is 
doubtful whether Servia and Greece will ran the risk of 
Austrian and English intervention. 

If there are strong reasons for disbelieving in the re¬ 
ported declaration df war by the petty States, iti* not h$fi 
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improbable that Bosnia will openly attack Turkey, All 
the elaborate machinery of the Triple Alliance trill bare 
been wasted i£ a policy is suddenly adopted which mast 
lead to immediate collision with Austria, and perhaps to a 
cessation of friendly relations with Germany. The efforts 
made by tho organ of the German Government to creato 
misunderstanding-bo tween England and Russia can scarcely 
be suggested by sympathy with projects of Russian ag- 
f as ptenduseraent Although Germany would not take part 
( uLm a war in Turkey, a conflict between Russia and Austria 
\ ^uight induce either pn i*ty to court a French alliauce. Tho 
' contingency of a Russian war with Turkey in which 
Austria should remain neutral may be dismissed as practi¬ 
cally impossible. Tho influence of Hungary in tho councils 
of the monarchy would prevent a suicidal acquiescence in 
Russian aggression. Count Andkassy has taken no pains 
to disguise the probable antagonism of Russia and Austria; 
and the Russian journals have already begun to ridicule 
the Action of harmonious co-operation. In tho present 
state of the Eastern question there are many elements of 
danger; but fortunately all Powers have a common in¬ 
terest in an expectant and temporizing policy. It mubfc not 
be forgotten that Russian intrigues in Servia, Montenegro, 
and the adjacent Turkish provinces have been again and again 
commenced, t#be afterwards battled and suspended. It. is 
not impossible that the solution which seemed in the first 
instance to be least ohjoctionaMo may be ultimately 
adopted. Tho occupation of the disturbed districts by an 
Austrian force, if it could be effected with the consent of i 
the Porte, would give time for tho conclusion of some ' 
tolerable arrangement. No other method would be as 
efficacious in repressing outrage and retaliation ; and tho! 
compulsory re-establishment of internal peace would cxor-1 
ciso a beneficial influence on t ho neighbouring provinces. 
Neither Servia nor Montenegro would risk a contest with 


an Austrian army; nor could Turkish Pashas vonturo to 
disregard tho injunctions of the commander of an occupy¬ 
ing foroo. It is believed that some time since Russia 
wonld not liavo disapproved of tho measure; and tho 
same reasons which then existed might still recommend it 
for adoption. 


DREUX A\l) Null ANT. 

I N a manner studiously unostentatious tho head of the 
House of Orleans Iims conveyed to tho family burial 
place at Dreux the remains of /j is numerous relations w ho 
have died in England since the Revolution of 1848 cost the 
dynasty its throne, it is now twenty-eight years since 
Louis Philippe and his Collin came to sook refuge ami 
taste the long-forgotten jnvs of safety at Claremont. There 
they lived and died, unnoticed but not unhonoured. Tho 
Kina, not improbably tho J.i&t of the long lino of French 
Kings, survived only two years to ponder on tho instability 
of human greatness; but the lilb of tho Queen was pro¬ 
tracted to extreme old age, and was dignified to tho last 
by tho exhibition of constant, serenity and unassuming 
pioty. The Royal couple were buried temporarily at 
VVcy bridge, where also were deposited tho remains 
of the lamented Duchess of Orleans, w r ho, in the 
darkest hours of the family trials, had shown a spirit 
and a courage that did much to redeem the tameness 
with which Louis Philippe slipped out of a position 
which he bad schemed and sinned so much to gain and 
to bold. Death, too, was busy with the younger members 
of the Orleans family; and the Count of Paris has now 
transferred to Dreux the remains of eleven of his relatives. 
It was the earnest wish of the old Kino that, when tho 
proper time curno, ho and those of his raco who died in 
exile might iiualiy rest at Dreux; and the Count has at 
last been able to fulfil tho wishes of his grandfather. Tho 
proper time has come, not in the shape of a time of resto¬ 
ration and family triumph, but in the shape of a time when 
politically the family is so completely extinct that no one 
heeds the doings of the Count of Paris more than tho 
doings of any private gentleman. Marshal MaoMahon liad 
not the slightest difficulty m according bis sanction, 
although he politely seemed to attach a respectful import¬ 
ance to the occasion by lagging tlwfe every thing, might be 
conducted with tho utmost privacy. There can be no 
apprehension of the burial of Louj.s Pbilmtis being 
followed by the disastrous coo sequences which at, ;«ded 
, the mistaken pomp of his own reception of the remains 

f of Napoleon. No mortal was over less suited to become a 
legendary hero. Neither in life nor in death was ho popular 


with his countrymen, and his faults have been vividly 
remembered, wmlo his merits have been almost cbthjdetely 
forgotten. Through a variety of causes, bis dedesudante^ 
though free to live In France, and <wm mandingjmuch respect 
tlirough thoir character, thoir ability, and thdur wealth* twar 
of scarcely any account in the political combinations .of fb 
present or of the immediate future. That they should j^tajr 
the last honours to their dead is looked on as a natdral •>' 
exercise of proper piety, but provokes no iU will, WawS' 
it awakens no fear. How completely the station of tho 
Orleans princes in Franco has now become that of private 
gentlemen could not bo better illustrated than by tho very 
groat difference in tho interest and passions that would 
liavo been excited if the proposal had been to remove from 
their resting-place the remains of the dead, not of Way* 
bridge, but of Ohialehnrat. The day will no doubt com?, 
when the Bonaparte tf are sufficiently triumphant or Suffi¬ 
ciently forgotten to permit tho transportation of the TO* 
mains of Louis Napoleon to Franco; but to get them there 
now would need a new roup d'etat. 

At the moment of *this reawakening of Orleans Recol¬ 
lection h, one of the most famous writers of France, who 
even in the days of Louis Philippe had conquered a great 
name, has passed away. George Sand has died uFNohabt, 
where she passed her childhood, where she lias long lived, 
and where she found so many of the scenes that she has 
delineated in her romances. No French writer of her time 
lias exercised a greater influence over the thoughts, the feel¬ 
ings, and tho tastes of Europe. She embodied more fully 
than any other writer all that was great, noble, passional^ 
feverish, and morbid in her generation. Having the frh- 
mcTiso advantage of writing in Fronoh, she commanded a. 
ready •accuse to kindred spirits in every country. If it was 
easy to disapprove of her writings, it was impossible not to 
admire them. If her own errors were reflected in her 
works, those who know her history were aware that she 
was us much sinned against as sinning. Nor, although 
she treated the history of female frailty with an over- 
j indulgent tenderness, was there over any thing that trenched 
on tho monstrosities of vice in what she wrote. Her 
horoincs, even when frail, wore never ignoble, and in 
tho midst of her scepticism she breathed a religion 
of her own. To most human beings, to part with tho 
creed of their childhood is to part with religion; but it is 
not so with all; and those who did not share tho general 
fate found in tho pages of George Sajsd an expression of 
all that they felt mid of more thau they dreamed. It 
must, too, be added that slio could paint virtue iu forms 
an sweet as they were original. Tho author of Lvlia and 
Indiana was albo the author of Conxwlo and Mauprat; 
and iu the range of fiction it would be difficult to point to 
heroines more novel, winning, and elevating than Gonbuklo 
mid Ed.M idi, It is impossible not to recognize that, for good 
or for evil, one of the mast marked features of European, 
life during the last half-century has boon the growing aspi¬ 
ration of women for a larger, if not a happier, life *, and. 
no writer has more powerfully stirred, or more intensely 
experienced, the feeling than George Sand. Her views as 
to religion and women were so completely herself that she 
could mover possibly escape from- them; but her range of 
imagination and sympathy was so wide that she could depict 
with equal felicity tho simplest and the more complex 
phases of human life. In narration, in conversation, in 
description, she uuver lost tho charm of a stylffat ouco 
fluent, intelligible, and strong. She was profound without 
puzzling, and pathetic without gushing. Her art concealed 
her art; and in her delicate und miunfo studies of tho 
characters of women, slio lutally avoided that wearisome 
examination of tiny motives and passing hesitations with 
which the authoresses of our day mid * country so painfully 
depress the spirits of tho men who are persuaded or 
flattered into 1 vat ling their compositions. As she wrote 
for her bread, she naturally wrote far too much for her 
fame, and her warmest admirers could scarcely keep pace 
with her publications. Her collected works will therefore 
bo & burden to the shelves of posterity; but her master¬ 
pieces will Jive, and will delight mankind as long as the. 
literature of tho nineteenth century lias any attraction for 
the minds of men. 

The House of Orleans may bo said to represent dot 
inaptly the prose, and George Sand the poetry, of French 
life and character. A country needs both prroe and poetry* 
and Europe is much the poorer when tho prose and the 
poetry of French lifo are n6t represented in a conspicuous 
and adequate manner. Louis Philippe himself with hia 
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peddling anxiety to bo always on the safe sido of the | 
hedge, his keen oyo for the main chance* and his bourgeois j 
passion for putting his family into good things, was I 
perhaps too prosaic to bo a satisfactory representative of 
the life of French gentlemen at its best. Hut the Duke 
of Out,fans had every quality that could awaken affection 
and respect, and to his early death, more than to any 
other single causo, may be attributed tho fall of liis family 
from power. The Duke of Aumalb is ns well known in 
England as in France, and is universally recognized as a 
finished type of aprinco combining varied accomplishments 
and wide knowledge with a keen love of work and a strict 
attention to business. Tho Count of Paris himsel f wo uld bo 
one of the beat of monarch#*, as he is one of the worst of as¬ 
pirants ; and his countrymen observe, with a sort of con¬ 
temptuous admiration, that ho is equally suited and in¬ 
different to success. No one would use success better if 
success could be rained out of heaven into Ids lap. Few 
people have ever done him a greater personal kindness than 
his cousin of Chauhord, whose obstinacy and timidity have 
saved him from tho nuisance of having somo day to reign. 
A Republic in which tho Orleans princes arc tho first 
gentlemen of their country is probably tho political system 
which the Count of Paris moat approves. The prose of a 
country life, as opposed to tho poetry of adventure, en¬ 
thusiasm, aspiration, au<l dissatisfaction, includes all that 
makes daily life go on in a sedate, dignified, busy, and pros¬ 
perous manner; and it is Tint an unwelcome task to have, 
like the Orleans princes, to show tins mode of existence 
at its best. Hut the poetry of life, enthusiasm, 
passion, the longings and questionings of disquietude, will 
only cease to l>e felt in France when Franco loses alto¬ 
gether its place in Europe; and one of tho voices that 
spoke most eloquently to the world of these things has 
now been hushed into silence at Nohanl. In Franco it 
may be necessary to note the defects of the Orleans 
princes and to dwell on the shortcomings and aberrations 
of George Sand ; for men must criticize wlmt may from 
proximity afloat them too powerfully. But in England 
too little rather than too much justice is likely to bo 
rendered to tho varied excellences of Frond’ life, and we 
are not called on to allow any greu* ‘iternuess of 
jndgmont to mingle with tho memories and feelings which 
Dreux and Nobant awaken. 


TI 1 E COMPULSORY CLAUSES OF LORD S A NOON’S 
BILL. 


L ORD SANDON’S Education Bill is a more consider¬ 
able measure than adverso critics might have ex¬ 
pected from tho present Government. Farmers are most 
admirable and useful people ; but they are apt to think 
that minding rooks (needful, no doubt, in its proper 
place) is tho only practical shape that the education of 
the young agricultural labourer can ordinarily assume; and 
it might have been argued that there would have been 
nothing strange if, in a Cabinet which 1 ms the interests 
of the farmers bo much at heart, an excessive allowance 
had been made for farmers' prejudices. The rural dis¬ 
tricts can hardly be said to have been prepared for more 
stringent legislation by the Agricultural Children’s Act. 
Tlu^fljfcjgularly weak-minded statute has remained iu- 
jj^every part of the couulry, and, if its 
any effect on the rural imagination, 
been to eneourago tho notion that laws 
tend to throw difficulties in the way of procuring field 
labour are not meant to be obeyed. The Government have 
not liad tho advantage, therefore, of ascertaining the farmers’ 
attitude towards an extension of educational pressure; and 
it is the more creditable to them that, iu the absence of any 
information on this point, they have extended to agricul¬ 
ture a class of provisions which have hitherto been applied 
only to manufactures. Whether the success of indirect 
compulsion in the latter sphero doos or does net supply a 
reason for trusting to indirect compulsion in tho former 
sphere is a question which it iB not easy to answer. There 
is no doubt that the Factories and Workshops Acts have in 
many cases failed to bring any considerable number of 
children within the educational net. We do not know, 
however, to what extent this failure is due to the machinery 
by which the Acts are enforced. Tho position of the Tu- 
speotors and Sub-inspectors under the several Factory and 
Workshops Acts has been in many respects an invidious 
one. They have . sometimes been regarded as a species 


•of spy sent down from London to scent out the pleasant 
ignorant ways in which docent country people liave been 
content to walk. The Government do not appear to be sure 
enough of their ground to interfere with the jurisdiction of 
the Factory Inspectors ; for, after enacting that in school 
districts whero there are no School Boards tho provisiona 
of the Bill shall be tmforoed by tho existing local authori¬ 
ties, an express exception is introduced to cover the case 
of such factories and workshops ns aro now within tho !"*■ 
jurisdiction of tho Inspectors. Probably, if the present* fcf 
Bill is found to work well, tho powers of tho luspec-y 
tors will hereafter bo transferred to the several local 
authorities. There can be no need for maintaining 
a special authority charged with the supervision of a 
particular sot of cases which do not differ in kind from 
tho cases which aro left to the local authorities. Mr. 
Girdlestonr, indoed, maintains that nothing 11 will have 
“ any effect in the rural districts except making paid 
44 officers, such as Inspectors, appointed oither by Go- 
14 vermnent or tho Quarter Sessions, instead of voluntary 
“ agencies, responsible for tbo enforcement ” of any Edu¬ 
cation Act. But the creation of a staff of paid officers 
adequate to tho work of seeing that every child in 
tho country is at school would constitute a very heavy 
additional burden, either on the taxes or on the rates; and 
it is highly improbublo that any Government would bo 
able to carry such a Bill as Mr. Girdi.estonk desires 
through Parliament, unless they wero able to say that the 
experiment of enforcing tho Education Act in the same way as. 
other Ads are enfolded—I lis t is, by tho agency of tho local 
authorities-—had been tried unsuccessfully. If this Bill 
passes, the School Boards, or, whero there are no School 
'Boards, the Town Councils in boroughs and the Guardian a 
of the Poor in all other places, will be bound to see that no 
child is employed under ten years of ago, and that no child 
is employed between ton years and fourteen who has not 
obtaintd a certificate either of a certain proficiency in read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, or of a prescribed amount, of 
attendance at a public elementary school. If this power 
had been given to School Boards, and if at the same 
time School Boards had been established in every 
parish, the Bill would probably liavo been commended 
even by the National Education League. But it 
must bo remembered that Town Councils and Boards 
of Guardians aro elected by tho same persons ns 
School Boards would bo elected by ; and if the enforcement 
of school attendance by indiroct means might safely 
bo entrusted to School Boards throughout the country, it 
is not easy to seo why similar results may not be anti¬ 
cipated from the exercise of the same powers by bodies 
elected by constituencies substantially identical with those 
that elect the School Boards. 

Nor does tho Bill leave tho case of a local authority 
neglecting its duty unprovided for. By tho 19th section 
the Education Department are empowered, it they are 
satisfied that a local authority has failed to perform its duty 
nndor the Act, to appoint any other person whom they 
may think proper to perform tlio duty of tho defaulting 
authority. No J imitations aro imposed upon tho Education 
Department as regards the nataroof tho evidence on which 
they are to satisfy themselves that tho local authority is 
not doing its duty. They are at liberty to supersede it if 
they are satisfied on this point, 44 after Buch inquiry and 
44 such notico ns they think expedient.” It is not 
truo, therefore, that tho dispositions of tho local autho¬ 
rities aro tho sole mcasuro of tho efficiency of tho Bill. 
Down to tho point where iucfticiont performance becomes 
non-pcrformimce, no doubt this is so; but us soon as tho 
local authorities have passed that point, tho dispositions of 
tho Education Department become the measure of effici¬ 
ency. This 19th Section is of importance from another 
point of view. Tho duties of tho local authorities do not 
end with tho enforcement of indirect compulsion. There 
are certain measures which they are bound to take in the 
way of direct compulsion, even where they have not 
availed themselves of the permission to make compulsory 
by-laws under the Act of 1870. The 7th Section of the 
Bill provides that, if it appears to the local authority that 
the parent any child between five and fourteen “ con- 
14 tinuously and habitually, and without reasonable excuse, 

44 neglects to provide such elementary instruction for his 
44 child as will enable tho child to obtain a certificate under 
44 this Act,” it 44 shall be the duty of such local authority 
44 to apply tor an order of court to compel the parent 
44 to sent his child to school.” We imagine that J 
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under this section the power of the ^Education 
Department to declare a local authority in dofitnUy aod to 
nominate BuhstituteB to perform its duties, would apply 
to the case of a local authority which disregards tho proved 
existence of cases of continuous, habitual, and inexcusable 
neglect within its jurisdiction. If this reading of the 
clause is correct, the enforcement of attendance at school, 
whether children arc at work or at home, will rest in the 
last resort with the Education Department; and nothing 
has yet suggested a doubt that tbo Department will be 
equal to any duties that Parliament may throw upon it. 

How far the Government are justified in making two 
bites of a cherry, by loaving the adoption of direct com¬ 
pulsion as the ordinary moans of enforcing attendance at 
school to the choico of the local authorities, must bo decided 
in a great degree by the knowledge which they have of 
the probability that the permission will be used. If a very 
largo number of local authorities are prepared to make 
compulsory by-laws as soon as tho Act is passed, nothing 
more* need bo said in favour of the course which Lord 
Sandon has adopted. And it is at least possible that he 
may havo information pointing unmistakably to this result. 
Even in the contrary case, the result might show that a 
more stringent Jaw would be impolitic because premature. 
The ojinion of tho clergy has advanced in this matter 
with remarkable rapidity ;und when tho power of enforcing 
attendance at school can bo had without the dreaded 
accompaniment of a School Hoard, the local authorities in 
parishes in which the parson is tho principal inti nonce 
may promptly arm themselves with this now weapon. | 
There is no question but that one cause which lias led the 
clergy to think so well of compulsion is the disheartening 
emptiness of the very schools which they have worked so 
hard to sot up ; and if the indirect compulsion provided 
by the Hill does not very soon client a radical improve¬ 
ment, the same spectacle will drive them to desire tbe more 
radical measures which tho llill puts within their 
roach. If tho clergy of a pariah are eager to induce 
the local authority to pasn compulsory by-laws, it 
will probably not he very long before they gain their 
end. Their influence in the election of Guardians will bo 
considerable; and tho reputation of being more reactionary 
and obstructive than the clergy is not one which any con¬ 
siderable number of laymen will care to earn, if voluntary 
schools arc not filled under such a Ilill as Lord San'Iiox's, 
they arc not likely to get so good a chance again, and this 
is a fuel* which the clergy will probably not bo slow to 
appreciate at its proper significance. 


rnilE Italian Government litis issued a manifesto show- 
JL ing what would be the resources at its command in 
case of war. On paper the figures given make a very 
creditable show. Tho army of lLaly is largo even in these 
days of hugo armies. It reaches a nominal total of 
435.000 muu, of whom 340,000 belong to the first array 
and 95,000 to tho second. Behind this force come another 
body of 90,000 men who have had six mouths’ drill, and 
0110 of 265,000 men who have had fifty days* drill. These 
figures must, however, be subjected to considerable re¬ 
ductions in order to estimate the number of those who 
could be really relied on for service; but the Government 
assorts that ib could send 300,000 men into the field 
thoroughly well drilled and completely furnished with all 
the materials of war, and armed with breechloaders of a 
new pattern, while a force at least equal would remain in 
reserve to fill the gaps made in the first force as war went on. 
If Italy had to send an expeditionary army beyond its own 
borders, it could in fifteen days muster at least 100,000 men for 
the purpose. Further, Italy lias ten ironclads in readiness, 
and lour more which could bo made ready in a short time. 
It is said that explanations were asked by the representa¬ 
tives of foreign Powers as to the reasons which had induced 
tho Ministry to publish a statement which, at a moment 
when rumours of war were afloat, might seem calculated 
to inspire apprehension. The reply given was that the 
statement was .simply meant to encourage and please the 
Italians. If such m answer had been given by any other 
Government than the Italian, it would have been looked on 
as a mere subterfuge. Hut all the world is perfectly ready 
to accept the'explanation, of the Italian Government as 
strictly true. Thu Italians suddenly find themselves in a 
new and strange position. They see Italy, to their great 


delight, announcing herself and treated by others as a sixth 
great Power, and they can hardly believe that this honour 
is not somewhat greater than they can justly claim- The 
Ministry merely wish to assure them that they are getting no 
more than their duo. The present Ministry oannot bo accused 
of a wish to puff themselves by show ing the strength of the 
army.. They have bad nothing to do with tho array of which 
they are proud. It haa bocu the creation of theirpredtvcess&rs* 
and especially of General Hi corn, whom they had to re¬ 
place when they came into cilice. For many years General 
Hi corn has been labouring to make the army a reality, 
and to get together a force which would, if ever called on 
to serve, wipe out tho memory of Custozza. His work 
has been only partially accomplished, and it is uncertain 
how much of the Italian army is lit for more than defen¬ 
sive warfare. To a very great extent ho built up his force 
on the Prussian model, and imitations of Prnsaia are apt 
to bo very deceptive. They nro suro to give a large 
nominal force; but it is only when tho system has been 
perfected by long and laborious efforts that it escapes from 
the two delects that mark its infancy—tho want of drill 
and discipline in the men, and tho want of..experienced 
leaders, and especially of non-commissioned officers,'* The 
Italians may havo a general, but no one knows that they 
have one ; and if they have any considerable number of offi¬ 
cers, and particularly of officers of a humble grade,who know 
their business, they are very fortunate. Still, although it 
would probably be very rash to look upon the Italiau army of 
600,000 tnen as equal to a German army of the flame size, 
there can bo no doubt that the Italian army, with all its 
defects, is strong enough and sound enough to make tbo 
nation which has endured many sacrifices to create it justly 
proud of possessing it, and entitled, through possessing it, 
to considerable weight in the councils of Europe. 

That Italy lias not tho slightest wish to uso its army if 
it can help it is not only notorious, but it is a necessary 
consequence of its position. If a respectable array has 
been one of the aspirations of Italy, fo also lias a balanced 
Budget; and nothing would vex the Italians more than to 
disarrange their finances once more just at tho time when 
they have placed their credit on tho best footing it has 
occupied since a united Italy existed. Count Mamiani 1 ms 
recently expressed the general feeling of iris countrymen 
in a letter summing up tiio reasons why the policy of Italy 
must be ono of absolute non-intervention unless war should 
be forced on her. The feelings of Italy are entirely with tho 
iusurgenta as against Turkey. They have too lately gono 
through a struggle for i nd cpendcncc themselves not to sympa¬ 
thize with the effort s of others to shake off*an alien yoke j and 
the present Ministry 1 ms so strong a Gavibaldian element 
in it that ib would especially lean to a cause which the 
patron of universal freedom has taken under his protec¬ 
tion, But the Italians havo very strong motives fur wish¬ 
ing to seo tbo efforts of Russia to command the access to 
Constantinople defeated. They aim above all things at 
being u Mediterranean Power, and a Russian fleet at homo 
in tlio Dardanelles would bo ns great a blow to Italy as to 
England. Ono of tho dangers, too, which the present 
crisis involves presses on tho Italians as it does on us. 
They cannot bo indifferent to tho prospect of a war of 
fanaticism between Mahometans and Christians. If tbo 
flames of such a war were onco Hghted^)^9i|Hk|tfyring 
how fur they might extend. Tho 

no possession like India in which* }>e 

raised so m directly to affect them; but tbownoje^^ptirth 
Africa, until tho borders of Algeria nro reached, is in,the 
hands of Mahometans, who, if tho cry of a holy war were 
onco sound* d, would he almost certain to take thoir 
proper sharo in it by massacring tho Christian popula¬ 
tion. This population is largely Italiau, arid Italy is deeply 
interested in such trade as exists between North Africa 
and Europe. Italy may therefore bo credited with a 
very sincere desire to see peace preserved, if some means 
can be found of at once guarding the Christian subjects of 
Turkey from oppression, and appeasing the religious pas¬ 
sions of the Mahometans. In order to effect this object, 
Italy has to take caro that her voico is heard. She must 
appear on the scene somehow, and eusuie that she has a 
share in the final decision of the Powers. She docs not 
nro tend to be in a position of security an#h dependence 
like that of England; and therefore, when tho purport of 
the Berlin Note was communicated to her, she at once 
assented. She ran the risk of isolation if she prematurely 
claimed independence, and it seemed wisor to assent to 
what she may not havo very cordially approved than to 
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have been told that it did not signify whether sho assouted 
or not. No Power, however, can have welcomed with greater 
satisfaction the firmer attitude of England. 'What Eng. 
land wants in the East is precisely what she wants, and in 
following the lead of England sho would both pursue her 
pro[H:r aims and acquire an importance which her neigh¬ 
bours would not hesitate to recognize. 

The internal history of Italy lias lately Ikhih diversified 
by a remarkable incident. When the new Minister of the 
interior, Signor Nicoteha, look possession of his depart¬ 
ment, ho found among the* archives a Black Book in which 
his predecessors laid recorded all the scandals 1 hat spies 
and informers could rake together as to the lives of public 
men to whom they were in any way opposod. The now 
Minister tnrnod with natural interest to Iho iurlex, and 
there found mentioned his name and the names of most of 
his friends. The leaves in which their characters and 
lives had been portrayed were missing; but Signor 
Nicotkka, by a little judicious firmness, managed to 
compel their restoration,, and he read all that had been 
said or imagined against him for years. 1 tumour soon 
told the secret of this curious discovery', ami the .sub¬ 
ject ,\yas brought to the notice of the Chamber. Tho 
Minister had ail excellent opportunity of damaging 
his political opponent.# far more than any secret records 
could in any ease have damaged him. Is? i go or Lanzy 
attempted to extenuate the mischief of a bad practice 
by saving that no Minister supposed time tho records were 
strictly true. The sources of inform at ion were known 
to bo untrust wort Ly, and tho records were not meant to 
bo taken lor more than they were worth. Bui, no after- 
ihoughb of tho kiud cuiiid justify a practice which wan 
as stupid as it was undignified aud mischievous. If tho 
same party were eternally' in power, it might believe that 
in such records it had un armoury of secret weapons against, 
its adversaries. But directly a Parliamentary vote laid 
bare these records to the persons dclamed, it was shown 
that to have collected them was a hilly mistake. The 
notion of storing up anecdotes of public men collected lor 
tho benefit or amusement of Ministers by Iho drugs of 
mankind was a legacy from the old d;.y* of childish 
despotism under which Italy was for ages misgoverned. 
Tho Italians have got past their babyhood now, and all 
parties arc probably equally glad that the growing souse of 
the nation makes the recurrence to such a practice henee- 
foriii impossible. The Ministry gained by being tho first 
to denounce and discontinue tho practice ; but even those 
who hud adopted it wore not much hurt by having been 
discovered to have done something which, if very foolish, 
was also very Italian. Ono more piece of antique bar¬ 
barism 1ms disappeared under tho influence of new ideas ; 
but. tho Italians aro bet ter aware than foreigners can bo 
that there uro muuy other thimrs of the same sort which 
must disappear before Italy can be >\ hut tho best Italians 
wish ami hope to see her. 

TUE POLITICAL ECONOMY CLUB. 

rilHE speeches at the Political Economy Club in honour 
4 of .Adam Smith are in many respects interesting. 
’With the exception of M. Lavlllyl, all the speakers may 
be regarded as disciples of Adam Smith ; and tho advocate 
of modern Socialism, or of compulsory in ter fere uce with 
every rolatiou of life, professed with convertticnnl courtesy 
to bo in some souse a follower of the great champion of 
economical freedom. Of all who took part in tho discus¬ 
sion, Mr. Lowe was perhaps tho most consistent votary of 
tin. orthodox economical doctrine; and ou one question the 
opposition which he perhaps anticipated was not forth¬ 
coming. M. Lfox Say and Mr. Gladstone agreed with 
Mr. Lowe that commercial troutics of reciprocity uro neither 
necessary, nor in ordinary cases legitimate, modes of pro- 
, moling freedom of trade. It had boon thought that Mr. 
Gladstone was prejudiced in favour of tho French Treaty 
of i860, in which he had a considerable share; but it 
up pours that he rests tho defence of the measure on 
its true grounds, as the only practicable coutrivanco 
by which an instalment of Free-irado could then bo intro¬ 
duced into Franco. He added tho remarkable statement 
1.11 at all the authors of tho Treaty, including the "Emperor 
Napoleon, theoretically disapproved of treaties of re¬ 
ciprocity; but it was necessary butli to evade the re- 
Ui ictions of the French Constitution and to cheat the 
nation into a belief that relief to consumers was offered in 
"frkc interest of producers. A* Mr. Gladstone truly said, 


tho conversion of England to Free-trade between 1844a and 
i860 was generally regarded on tho Continent m a erafty 
consummation of a deliberately selfish policy. It was 
thought that English producers only challenged compe¬ 
tition when they found themselves strong enough to defy 
it. There was, in the opinion of foreigners, no reason 
why other communities should throw down tho scaffold 
before they had completed the building. Tho Emperor 
Napoleon and Mr. Cudden foresaw that the example of 
France would bo more efficacious; and their calculations, 
have lwen partially justified. Mr. Gladstone attributes the 
modi tied extension of sound economical doctrines on the Con¬ 
tinent to tho lessons derived from the French Treaty. M. 
L£on Say seems to concur in the belief that a deviation 
from strict economical principles has been in this instance 
beneficial. The approaching termination of tho various 
European treaties will test tho soundness of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's sanguine anticipations. 

M. Lavuleye’s speech was probably received with 
proper deference and courtesy, though its tendency ikas to 
prove tlmt. Ai>am Smith and his disciples havo from tho 
first been hopelessly in tho wrong. Political economy has 
never professed to be a complete ethical or political 
system. Mr. Gladstone eagerly adopted Mr. Nokman’s 
indisputable remark that other objects must often bo pre¬ 
ferred to direel material advantage. If the warning is 
siipwll'ious, it is at Vast unobjectionable, and it leaves a 
sullicioutjy wide field for economical researches and exer¬ 
tions. Tim puturnal solicitude with which M. Layelete 
and his school would superintend tho distribution of wealth 
is inconsistent with the fundamental principle of tho science 
which was founded by Adam Emiiii. As many previous 
socialists havo complained, political economy is the systematic 
theory of selfishness, or of tho absolute and irresponsible 
control of private property by its owners. That it is for 
the interest ot society that tho total amount of property 
should bo us large as possible seems to economists to re¬ 
quire no demonstration. Adam Smith held that the object 
would bo most ellectunlly attained by an unlimited reliance 
on tho estimate which producers and owners form of tbeir 
own private interests. Nearly all tho legislative changes 
which were enumerated by the majority of speakers at tho 
Political Economy Club wore successive applications of 
Adam Smith’s protest against legislative interference. Ac¬ 
cording to M. Jjavulkye, Belgian Cl 1 ambers of Commerce 
already demand 1I10 entire abolition of Customs duties. 
It is not improbable that the commercial treaties which 
havo shaken the system of Protection may, bofore 
the end of tho present coutury, be discarded by 
the more enlightened nations as obsolete. Even 
Russia may at sonic future timo seek to enter 
within the pale of economical civilization ; and at a much 
earlier period American consumers will discover that tlioy 
havo been cajoled into payment of tribute to native manu¬ 
facturers. M. Lavelkyjs thinks that the theory of produc¬ 
tion or accumulation is nearly exhausted. Ho would now 
concentrate attention on tho principles of distribution, 
which Adam Smith left to take caro of themselves. M. 
Lavelkyu enumerated a long catalogue of German, French, 
and Italian writers who have, as he thinks, reconciled 
political economy with justice, with religion, aud, above 
all, with their own notions of social fitness. M. JjAVBLKYe’S 
formula, *' A charen suivant ses oeuvres ” is perhaps loss 
plausible than Louis Blanc’s demand of “A cluicnu scion 
; “ ses besoms.” in a complete scheme of philanthropy it 
is an oversight to omit all provision for tho aged, the in¬ 
firm, and tho idle. Tho defect of both chimeras is that 
they purport to dispose of wealth which would 
never havo come into existence if an arbitrary distri¬ 
bution had been anticipated. M. Laveleye’s phrase means 
tiiat no mau should own anything except what may bo 
assigned to him by some external authority as tho duo 
reward of liis services to society. The object has been 
partially attained in some of the commuuistio associations 
of America, aud more completely in medieval monasteries. 
Equality under a beneficent and omniscient despotism is 
tho first condition of tho socialist economy. It is a mere 
delusion to suppose that the modern theory of arbitral? 
repartition can be reconciled with Adah Smith’s principles 
I of production. Men wijl not toil and save for others as if 
they wore working for themselves aud their families. The 
supposed reconciliation of political economy with justice, 
religion, :vnd equal division of ^oods is equivalent to iho 
abolition or denial of the motives which have been expl&r . 
sively regarded by Adah Smith and his followers. 
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«• Although aU the speeches at the Political Economy Club 
are worth reading, the main interest of the occasion proved 
to he not scientific, hat political Hr- Glaimtoim has at lost 
announced a conversion which has long been foreseen to 
the theory which is known as the voluntary system. The 
remoteness of the subject from the purpose of the meeting 
renders his declaration the more deliberate and significant. 
Mr. Lowe, whoso fine reasoning powers are sometimes 
diverted or deranged by impulses of fancy and of temper, 
had quoted with approval Adah Smith’s denunciation of 
academical endowments. His annual tirade against litera¬ 
ture at the Institute of Civil Engineers seems to imply 
that one of Mr. Lowe’s objections to fellowships anti pro¬ 
fessorships is that they tend to promote the studies in 
which he onpo excelled and which ho now despises; but 
the freaks and twiHts of n powerful intellect may bo cosily 
tolerated. Mr. Gladstone adopted Mr. Lowe's censure of 
endowments more gravely and with a more comprehensive 
purpose. “ Ho must confess,” be said, “ that very long 
“ observation and practice in public affairs made him from 
u year to year more and more sensible of the objections to 
“ endowments, and less and less convinced of their roun- 
** tervailing advantages to the community.” By a natural 
fallacy, Mr. Gladstone attributes to observation .and ex¬ 
perience the results of an intellectual process which is 
peculiar to himself. It seems impossible for him 
to rotain any conviction for more than a limited time; and 
his ecclesiastical tendencies, which arc regarded by his 
political admirers as roaotiormry, oddly coincide with his 
rapid adoption of democratic opinions. In denouncing 
University endowments, Air. Gladstone svas probably iu- 
fluenood by a love of symmetry. There can bo little 
doubt that bis condemnation applied primarily to Church 
establishments. Several years have passed since Air. 
Gladstone unexpectedly professod himaelf a supporter of 
universal suffrage. Ue has now accepted another main 
article of the Radical creed ; and in denouncing academical 
endowments he levs advanced beyond many of his allies. 
In replying to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forstlu wisely con¬ 
fined himself to a defence of endowments for purposes of 
education. The discussion was but indirectly connected 
with tho business of the day. The arguments for and 
against Established Churches and endowed Universities 
Lave little or nothing to do vvitli political economy. 


note that the accident of M. Buffet’ a personal defeat decided 
the question of bis retirement., since, if bp had ttdfc' the 
Chamber as Minister, and declined to take $s verdict antjff 
its composition had been finally aettlpdv public 
still be administered by a proviHtonul CaUhwt. AsregaSinds 
tho preps ration of Bills, on which M. DvrAuai soprntoft 
himself, it can only l>o said that the children have Come 
to the birth, but them is not strength to bring forth. .A 
well-stocked set of pigeon-holes may be a cheering sight ’ 
to a Minister’s subordinate, since to him it represents 
a record of work accomplished, But to a Minister it is, 
only a reminder of work yet to be done; and at-. M. 
JLlui acre’s age it seems singular that this prospect should 
cause him any satisfaction. 

The ono measure which the Deputies have been seriotisty 
at work on is the University ftffl, and to this M. Tallan- 
liiuit’s description of iho Chamber’s duty may bo applied 
with perfect, appropriateness. Tho law of last year al¬ 
lowed the creation of freo Universities, and entrusted the 
granting of degrees to a mixed jury token from tho several 
Faculties of the State University and of tho free Uni¬ 
versities. Whatever may have bceu the merits of’•this 
solution, it was doomed, iti the entimaUou of tha %cw 
Chamber, by tho very fact that the clergy boil shown 
them selves contented with it. Possibly, if there had been 
less activity in the founding of Catholic Universities during 
iho recess, less hostility might have been shown to the 
compromise upon which they were supposed to rest. But 
the .State U diversity is necessarily an exceedingly influ¬ 
ential body, from the largo ntimber of students whom it. 
annually teams for active life ; und to the average French¬ 
man there seemed something revolutionary in tho notion 
that young men might obtain degrees, not only without 
having themselves studied at the Slate University, but with¬ 
out receiving its certificate as to tho result of their labours. 
Accordingly tho first measure brought forward by tho new 
Government was a Bill to real ore to the faculties of’the 
.Shito University tho exclusive right of examining for 
degrees. This proposal may bo regarded in two aspects. 
Supposing that the free Universities were willing 
to scud up students to 1 h> examined by a rival Uni¬ 
versity, we are inclined to think that it would 
matter little that the Examiners were taken exclusively 
from the Stale Faculties. The number uf candidates for 


THE FRENCH RADICALS AND TIIE GOVEJRNMEXT. 

T HE French Radicals seem to be losing patience with 
tho now Legislature. Tho charge of inactivity has 
certainly some colour of truth about it. No ono who 
wishes well to the Government or to tlio country can uocept. 
M. Tallandusr’s theory that tho present Chamber was 
elected to undo tho work of its predecessor ; bnt even a 
Conservative may feel that it is hardly wise for tho new 
Oliamlier to do so little work of its own. Bonapartists and 
Legitimists agreed in cheering tho warning that tho 
country, if subject to a series of disillusions, might ulti¬ 
mately call for a despot. M. Taman dier can hardly bo 
ignorant that there is no disillusion which would so cer¬ 
tainly bring about this result as tho discovery that a Ite- 
pubhean Government meant government by men like- 
minded with himself. It is intelligible that even a French 
Radical should prefer anarchy, or even the Empire, to tho 
present order of things. Iu politics, where abstract prin¬ 
ciples come in at the door, common sense too often flics out 
at the window. But it is not intelligible that even a French 
Radical should porauadc himself that his views are tho views 
of the great body of his countrymen. Tho late elections 
showed plainly enough that, though France does not desiro 
a Republic without Republicans, she still less desires a 
Republic composed of none but extreme Republicans. 
Stiff a little more activity in introducing and carrying the 
measures which tho most moderate Republicans admit to be 
necessary would advance the reputation alike of tho Cabinet 
and the Legislature. M. Ddfaitbb could only say, in answer 
to M. Tallandieb, that the Chamber had examined the 
credentials of its members, and that numerous Bills had 
been prepared. But this is rather a beggarly account to 
give a ’Session in the 1 second, week of June. Even now 
judgment has not been given on the credentials of all the 
deputies, and the elections to fill the places of the unseated 
members have only just been hold. At this rate of pro- 
I , coedfog it will take one Session oat of five to get the 
V Chamber of Deputies into working order. It is fortu. 


drgrrcH in so large, and tho withholding of a degree ijt- 
fin ts m> serious an injury ou a young man’s prospects iu 
life, that it is inconceivable that ‘any substantial injustice 
should be do no to students, no mutter where they might, 
have received their education. Wo should us boon expect 
Examiners Iruru Oxford or Cambridge to pluck candidates 
for Iho Indian Civil Service because they conic from the 
University of London. ft iB to bo feared, however, 
that tho adoption of tho new rulo will, as a matter 
of fiict, act very injuriously on tho creation of free 
Universities. Their existence will depend, first, on the 
provision of the necessary funds, and next on the provision 
of tho necessary students; and tho abolition of the mixed 
jury will tend to discourage both these processes. There 
is a certain glory iu contributing money to found a Catho¬ 
lic University which shall in ull respects bo on a level with 
the State University. Such liberality heljis forward a con¬ 
spicuous triumph of iho Church, and brings with it the 
bocial, as well as spiritual, advantages which the Church 
in franco has to bestow on her faithful children. It »» a 
different matter contributing to found a Catholic Univer¬ 
sity which will, after all, be nothing more than a sort of 
affiliated college to the btato University. Catholics of ft* 
economical turn of mind will bo able, when asked for sub¬ 
scriptions, to plead tho degrading position in whyih the 
proposed University will bo placed in ivforencu to ti e State 
University, and to decline to have any hand in thus' 
lowering the Church. Even tho zeal of the clergy may wax 
cold when the students over whose education they have 
control must apply for degrees to tho State University. 
It will irritate them in something the sarao way that the 
tutors of Keble College would be irritated if tboy had io 
send their men to bo examined by tho tutors of Baffiol. 
The desire to sUunre a particular kind of education must 
be thoroughly genuine if it is ^ot checked by having 
to submit to an obvious and recurrent, indignity in order 
to gratify it, Bosidos this, however. anxi<ms the ex. 
ambers may be to act with perfect fairness to 
all the candidates who present tliemgelyes, there 
will always bo an impression on tho minds of 
students and the parents of students that it is a good. 




to be taught by the same persona that examine, ad! 11 finally* fe> >0# in liquidation 
imprcssibnis bkoly to keep down the number of “ charge.” The trustee,- in foot, is more 
sfctuiottbs itt' tbe Free Universities. Under way oircnm* agent of the debtor than of the creditors, amlTibe^ i^ 
stances, it wodld have been a hard matter for them to regular traffic in proxies in order to secure the appoipfa^nt. 
estaWh themselves In the faco of the organized rivalry of The result of thip gj. * 


^ . system is that* year by yeor, ifc%re 

- the J 3 te>erftity which has so long enjoyed the monopoly is a continual increase in the number, ana decrease ihi 
of Sw higher education in France, and this additional the amount, of compositions. In 1874, out of 3,549.40m* 
jwM® may turn the Beale against thorn". pounding debtors, only 162 were able to pay their creditor * 


fcjwa branobos #f the Legislature should have its origin in Last year the compositions had risen to 2,691, and wero 
Whist is virtually- an ecclesiastical conflict. This moon- ©von smaller than before. It also appears that a large pro* 
Venience might be avoided, and the professed object of tho portion cf these compositions never reach the creditors. 
Bill secured without bringing ruin on the free Univcrsi- There arc just now 3,000 open bankruptcies, and from 
. ties, hy the adoption of an amendment similar to that which 16,000 to 17,000 open liquidations by arrangemont, and 
■ M. H&odl Duval unsuccessfully brought forward in the tho number of such cases is constantly increasing. The 
Chamber of Deputies. According to this plan, tho exa- trustees’ accounts aro not submitted to any official 
initiation degrees would bo conferred by tho Minister of supervision, and in many cases there is no supervision 
^Education on certificates of capacity awarded by a jury whatever, and they retain all unclaimed dividends and un- 
. nominated by himself. The effect of this would be that, divided surpluses. They are thus exposed to a strong temp- 
wbile the State won Id retain tho key of the vestibule to tation to keep tho monoy in their hands by declaring 
thsp.professions, and so satisfy a condition which most small dividends over a considerable period, giving as 
Frenchmen think indispensable, the degrees would be little publicity as possible to the notices, and raising 
glinted and tho examinations held by the Govern- obstacles to the actual payment of tho dividends 
ment which is tho common superior both of tho State to small people. At tho present moment it is calcu- 
and of tho free Universities. Supposing that tho TJni- luted that trustees have from three to four— some say 
verities of Oxford and Cambridge enjoyed tho solo right eight—millions in Jmc' . ’ 42,<;qi 

of conferring degrees on behalf of tho State, and that tho received - uutfr the Trust I). d ,000/. 

University of London resented tho indignity of being com- ,-* u » aft d held without BunerJ’/ Clauses of tho' Act of 
polled to present its students for examination at one, circumstances it is not s L n 1 - fll . on or au dit. Under thoHA 
other of tU, tl.o easiest way oat of tho » bad lot Tho"** ‘™^/aro as 

bo for tho Education Department to takf dn candidates n ^ Car O110 ' fiix th of the whnl* !^ ancellor stated that 
examinations into its own hands, and fhemselvca before °? C ? t ? on of their duties V ero in default in 

from oil Universil ies alike presold of course bo re ^ad bolted and con Id *! n * 1 a . ar £° Proportion of 
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if^otdkyi%it" xTlUnttu PAidcTirs, eontrolfer of .*>*#»»»■ <*** .. 
tijo Bankruptcy Court, who in the main agrees with -the db^th^erti.^Mo 


WO Jftntonptor yonrt, who m kbemom ^gnet w»n -we tW^uU/.'Ut&r taWto ritoteg tbs wort* HriiMtt 
Report of the Committee, of which he was * member, M( u j£ Md boW»~Wttt either tome stmqg* aobjJtSWWti 
lias drawn up a memorandum on this point which, to say accidents, or the jealousy of his brethren, or, the " ‘ 

the least, deserves serious consideration. His view is that of critics, has prevented him from obtaining the 
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of the principle that the receipt and 
should be entrusted to an official stuff, 


TMvmfrnfc ftp nuiDAVA good aiid bad writers alike. His excellences would be. d&ftft#*' 
• *1?; v s rirnriAr uendod by the world if only the wdrld could once ho got ibfelk 
f k Lr .P P° at them; but he is mocked by fortune, or possibly ill treated by fats 
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organization and control, could perform such duties with per- puWie ) lOT8< This theory is a reallv mischievous one. Ite victim, 
feet security, and at infinitely less cost, than when individual thinking t hat publicity is the one thing needful, tries to obtain' it 
cases are separately undertaken by professional men. Tlie by unworthy means. In some cams, though the expedient is tee 
appointment of a separate trustee to each estate implies a expensive to Ikj common, he takes to advertising of the ordinary 
separate arrangement as to his remuneration, and separate kind. Mom frequently ho tries to advertise himself indirectly by 
supervision by each Committee of Inspection, the members adopting some oddity of manner and sentiment or advocating mum 
of which may or may not know enough of bankruptcy ^rd ponuioxpuiuly fortha^e of forci.* Imnwtf into note* 
i j , /. . xu j i i t 1 .« Men ot really lino abilities have fallen into such errors Often 

rnleu and practice to discharge the duty properly. In any h l() it wortU whi , e to j ire how tilr dormer* sort 

caseltis, Mr. 1 ‘abkvns contends, obviously extravagant to dentlthat is, souio cause independent of the nadyalu® of a htok-. 
employ so many agents, each requiring a handsome protit, determine its acceptance with the public ? 
to do what would be better done by a permanent and ro- We may begin by assuming one principle. Every writer who u 
sponsible official, with the aid of a few practised clerks; at all entitled to be a writer—-every one, that if, who has something 


supervision by eaoh Committee of Inspection, the members 
of which may or may not know enough of bankruptcy 
rules and practice to discharge the duty uropcrly. In any 
case it is, Mr. Parkyns contends, obviously extravagant to 
employ so many agents, each requiring a handsome protit, 
to do what would be better done by a permanent and re¬ 
sponsible official, with the aid of a few practised clerks; 


while, on the other hand, thcro would die waste of 
another kind in allowing some twenty thousand irrespon¬ 
sible agents to make expenses, and keeping up a largo 
and costly official staff to control them. The proper 


e wasto of | to say or a new mode of saying something—has what we majr call 
a natural circle pf readers. There is, that is to say, a certpii 
number of persons scattered up and down in the country who Ur« 
prepared to receive his teaching, and are attracted low Ards him byi 
spontaneous affinity. They are so many potential disciples wnc 


turn cosviy omciai stun ro control ™mn a no proper — taneous ftflinit They am so many potential disciples whe 
course, in Mr. Parkyns s judgment, would he to make ^iil appreciate him if he is once fairly bmught before them. 4 
some officer of the Court of Bankruptcy ex oficw trustee, to writer, of course, has, as Pope said of Johnson, to be dfarri, Hii 
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act provisionally ti|l the choice of the unpaid creditors* 
trustees, and afterwards jointly with them, giving assist- 


writings may circulate in such obscure chazmeis that they may no" 
come to the notice of his spiritual congeners. Sometimes, as ii 


arico, but not interfering unless it bo necessary in tlio the case of Bunvau, the circulation may of itself create a pro 
internets: of the creditors generally. This ex officio trustee j“ d !“ “>>“ >» the minds of the official dispensers o 

should bo bound at once to pay nil moneys arising from the P™ 1 * 0 - Oritire of. tho Addison and Pope school Usd s goo< 

. r * J (ipjLl nf nnqit.ivn nrntunipfi fn surmount ntifnin t.hftv rntilri mm mud 


sale of property or otherwise, except as required for carry¬ 
ing on trade, to a general collecting office, which should be 
altogether independent, of both the Court and of the 
trustees, and^ which should collect the debts duo to the 


deal of positivo prejudice to surmount before they could see mud 
merit in the favourite of nn ignoruut set of Dissenters. Or, again 
it is possible, and, iu the case of a very original writer, it is pro 
bahle, that he may have to form the taste which he is to gratifj 
His style may repel at the first glance, as wue the case with man; 


estate, keep accounts, and from time to tirno report how readers of Martor ResartM, though a more fAiuiliar acquAintonc 
matters stand. These accounts would bo audited by tlio with it may convert the disgust into enthusiasm. The love of an, 


controller, who would send an abstract to each creditor, 
and inquiro into any complaints made to him. In this 
way Mr. Parkyns believes that the expenses of 
bankruptcy and liquidation would bo kept down, while 


very novel form of expression must lie an acquired taste; am 
people arc slow to acquire a taste until they have been assured oi 
very good authority that tho labour wifi be rewarded. Suci 
difficulties have undoubtedly retarded tho growth of many hig] 
reputations. But they are difficulties inhereut in the case. J 


security would be provided against any embezzlement of 1 , uan w ii 0 chooses to adopt a new language, or to write for a non 


the largo funds now left at the disposal of irresponsible literary class, has only himself to blame if bis admission to hig] 
agouti, Tho co-opcration of creditors in general for useful honours is slower than in the case of less ambitious write*! 
supervision being apparently out of tho question, thore is llume complained bitterly of his want of recognition by hi 


reason to dpubt whether tho changes proposed in the 


Government Bill would bo sufficient to i 


licafce abuses *, 


contemporaries; but it. was obviously unreasonable iu a man wb 
wrote upon obscure metaph) sical questions, and took the side moa 


and it would certainly seem to bo cheaper and simpler to 'W 086 * 1 '° prevalent beliefs, to count upon speedy sue**. J 
. ,r . .* i 1 , .. ^ . • we would alter men s habits or principles, we must have tho re 

place the charge of tho money m the hands ot a regular formers virtue, .the power of waiting patiently for the growth 4 
officer, responsible to the public, than to leave it with the seed sown upon uncongenial around. / 


officer, responsible to the public, than to leave it with | 
persons who, when wanted, might be found, as the Lord 
Chancellor said, to have gone away and loft no address. 


tho seed sawn upon uncongenial groun< 
Such obstacles to fame may bo regre 
not to bo prepared for them. We m 


This is really the critical part of the question, and it is to are less troublesome now than of 


be hoped that it will receive due consideration. 


LITERARY SUCCESS. 


aggravated by those accidental hind maces which would, form 1 
more legitimate ground for some annoyance. Very few writers} i 
fact, of any moderate power have much difficulty in reoemn 
their readers. The me&iiB of publication are too.fMkftnd the cu 
culation of literary knowledge is too rapid. SVejRj much um 
inclined to bo surprised at the speed with which auy profnisui 
I author becomes known to the world. Two or three articles in 


doctrine for tho unpopular founder of a new school are palpable, true, are often such as not to'Hatter tho vanity of the author; an 
Even Wordsworth’s grand self-esteem required some plausible we need not demy that they are oftau careless or unjust. But th 
explanation for the indifference or ridicule which greeted the damnatory power of critics is greatly exaggerated. If a book i 
JExcitnion in tho generation whfch went mad over Scott’s Lays condemned on account of its opinions, the condemnation acts as a 


and Byron’s CfiUde liar 
upon the causes which 

rm/nfiMll airvrtfti/ 


count of its opinions, the condemnation acts as a 
tho opposite party. If its purely literary quali 
condemned, the criticism lias lesa of this lndirec 


worth’s poetical significance, nor discuss the relevancy of the ex-- utility; but even in such cases it is a fact that tho book whic 
ampjte Drought to. justify nta theory. Undoubtedly many great suits a general taste very soon gains a circulation iu defiance r 
worn have only shown their true proportions after passing the the most authoritative condemnation. Indeed the real miafortux 
ordeal more than one generation of critics. And yet, though is of the opposite kind. The chance that a good book will met 
contemporary reputation Is nofs an accurate measure of permanent with no recognition is far less than tho chance that a bod boo 
iwe should be Inclined to hold that the divergence is con- will be absurdly overpraised. Tho commendations of tbougbtlei 
sidenbly less then Wordsworth chose to maintain. Meanwhile critics do incomparably more mischief than their attacks. *Tjl 
the doctrine is naturally regards^ with favour by a good many worst ef all services to a rising author is to flatter hfa vanity 3a 
people who have thus *much in common in Wordsworth, that encourage him to relax his efforts. It might be invialdus to blip 
nobody Cares for their poetfy. It would be almok. tr^ol to tear forward examples; but our memory must be very short ifrit dfa 
away the transparent device by which this palpable^T'* *\recon- not present us with many instances of men of high promise wS 
t&i. to ib# 'Wffifiijte* man id seriously oouvinc? Hhat his have been corrupted by premature adulation, and have gone pn teg 
watt t\ t-( degree by which ho is too good ing to repeat an early success when they should have been puriim 

^ iMr «i‘wjCTSSpMdd -mi due greatly to uadei4}ive forward to more arduous attempts. / 

k|m. Trit hifo'teMte ro ^ w^'CbntolAtioii which court)t^be takmi Of all complaints, in short, the least founded seems to bo t$ 
' wiplliit ' itf lMT r-l «#«» Of Mut gohawtio#*. Con- 1 <somja*inUlu«nnuMi hna aottean «bb to 


circulation iu defiance ( 
Indeed the real miafortux 


Ipfaibo. degree by which he is too good ing to repeat m early success when they should have been pushui 
fW^ibomd 'Hot Care greatly to unrfixjrive forward to more arduous attempts. ; 

, thr: c6nk)lati(ra which court)t^be. token Of all complaints, in short, the least founded seoms to bo ^ 
fhpp^Uee of fottirtf generations. Con- complaint tlmt a man has not been *b%,te 
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tact with his natural circle of readoni. The means of publicity are 
®t. abundant, the art of advertising baa been brought to such a 
pitch, tho very assaults of critics are so often indirectly useful, and 
iljc silent or, aa w* may say, the underground, spread of reputation 
is sv* rapid And certain, that, a writer nmy count with almosr. com¬ 
plete confidence on being brought into contact with all who are com¬ 
petent to appreciate him. Tho one mil danger is that a great man 
may be for a time lost in the throng of factitious reputations, or 
that the public taste may b* pHTeited by llju rerkloaH adulation 
of third-rate writers. Tho law! danger is indeed a serious ono; 
but it do«B uot imply individual iu|ii?dh'u; and no man of mil 
power need grudge the temporary p.irtici pillion of his glory by 
inferior writers. The grain will bo silled from the Hmlf soon 
enough, when they are brought into mil competition amongst 
toUr.ihly intelligent cousumcss. 

When a man has once found his audience, hi: has lit lb} more 
caubo for complaint, it is true that the hind of reputation which 
is most fluttering to the vanity mul most profitable to -the purao 
comeg At a Jaler period ; but it is a reputation of more qiuhrinn- 
ftbie value. Every considerable writer is in some s-euse u prophet, 
lit- has a doctrine to preach mid ;i, sect 1u form. Tlio sect, a-* in 
other cases, consists ill it:* liist st;it>e uf genuine believers uml per¬ 
sons who etui really appreciate )i1> meins Hill after a time the 
sect makes its tort line, and then begins to it U met. more worldly 
elements. The admirer* ol any great man, a Cdniksptwie or u 
Gi>e:ho, coiutieL of three omi-r.es. There is lhe innermost circle of 
those who read und appreciate; lxiyoud Uicmj is the more tiuuiu- 
rouii circle which mails and only affects to appreciate; und, dually, 
lima is tho very uiul-Ii larger body which affects to appreciate 
without taking the tnuiblu to read. A man of mark is surrounded 
bj such bodies of disciples during his lifetime. When his uaiuo 
becomes the object of a literary cult, tho readers who are really 
in sympathy with him propagate thoir cieed with all the energy 
of now proselytes. “ Not appreciate tho grout Smilh or Jones! 
You must bo devoid of the philosophical spirit*or tho a^thetie 
faculty.'’’ People uro l’ur the most part cowardly beyond descrip¬ 
tion iu matters of taste, mul a devoted band of literary janistfivieB 
soon spreads the new doctrine which, us it u-similutas heterogi mooiis 
elements, speedily degenerates into a superstition. Up to this 
period the name of the author 1ms been made popular by Idslienks ; 
after it tho books arc. made popular by the name. iVose turns 
into tluttery and fame into notoriety ; and another ilhulMlion is 
given of tin- truth of the famous maxim that nothing m:.-- .-.Is like 
success. It would be vcry uleusuni, wo have so mutinies fancied in 
:cy meal’ mood, to be it cciebrated author, beemiso we could then 
»nd a market lor so much unsaleable liv.-b. V. ecumd tiiuio.f. liud 
in our hearts to wish iur the preiuiei.-nip with a view to pu bibb¬ 
ing a no\ ol. 

It is natural, nay, it is almost inevitable, that a man vvlioii weak 
enough, us everybody is, to care for lame a I all, should be anxious 
to pain such a position, iu fuel, it is the proof that he Inis really 
made an impre.vdun upoti tho world. It means that his writings 
have become a true spiritual force, and therefore, i.» is inevit ibic, 
are stirring up u good ileal of mud brides soiling up more desir¬ 
able currents of opinion. A man c.iituot .-et hi? mark upon an ego 
without producing much queetionahhi mini,,lion as well as much 
pxoiiudlcbS abiifii;, P»ut a wise man should school himself to be 
aa little anxious as possible for t hese in. i p.imbh; incidents of all 
good work, for iL is msdi anxiety which produces a t-purifies 
imitation of the genuine process, A popularity which over¬ 
flow.?. tho bounds of genuine apiavciation may be attained iu 
more ways th.tu one. It may be, as we Imvo siiid, tho vmult 
of tho real of genuine disciples iuiprea.-ing their belief upon 
title i s. lhit it may al>o be the ve. ult ol pandering to the 

hcmernl tastes of the day. Tho grout nmn is admired by 
who do not undeVstuud him, because his praises have 
P»uf*9»by those who do. The charlatan is read t»y thmixmda 

_l dahot really care for him, begun.<u he is the fashion, 't he 

AMgyua tendency of human beings leads them to worship at the 
ahnuM of false deities ah well as ut. tho more sacred temples. To 
flatter the taste for literary tinsel, to indulge in bombast or tall 
talk or sentimentalism, ami to succeed in thus winning u wide 
reputation, requires very great dexterity, which is cosily taken for 
more serious talent. Tim transited nature of mauy grout reputa¬ 
tions, the vast, success which luia been followed by utter oblivion, 
shows undeniably that the feat has been accomplished. ■ And, us a 
rale, it has been due to tho prostitution uf renl genius. A true 
teacher of rucu hits abandoned his function und condescended to 
discount his success in consideration of immediate popularity. 
That is precisely tli« danger which underlies tho ordinary com¬ 
plaints against tho injustice of readers and tho unpopularity of 
great authors. Tho true meaning of such lamentations is too often 
that the coiupluiaer is prepared to succeed by foul meuns us he 
cannot ancceed by fair. The best antidote is the recognition of the 
fact that a man of trite literary foreo is at ilie present day in little 
danger of being kept in obscurity by accidental causes; and that, 
so far as his fame is retarded by intrinsic causes, that is, by the 
imperfect culture of his audience, he has no right to complain of a 
dilwcutty upon which every mail must reckon who dares to be. 
original. A man may be tolerably certain of finding full apprecia¬ 
tes of att his genuine merits; ho has a good chance or runs a 
great risk of finding sham admirers of his merits and llatterera of 
Bis faults; if he has any cause for complaint, it is fox complaining 
til the temptation, not of the inadequate appreciation. 


ouiers. 
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pocket-ho^ et. 

rpnE mun who defined happiness as u having a nominal income 
1 0 f five thousand a year und a real one of ten ” merely meant 
that he lilmcl to have plenty of pocket-money. He had made the 
discovery that it is not in tbo spending of an income, howover 
handsome, that real enjoyment is to be found, but in the possession 
of a largo percentage over and above the fixed scale of yearly ex- 
pt’iiot*. A shopkeeper with a steadily increasing trado may have 
more use of his money than some of his customers who are twenty 
times us rich. Our poor seem to imagi no that all lords go about 
with their purses full of bank-notes of large amount, with which 
liny could light their cigars if it so pliuibcd them, without suffering 
oven temporary ineom cmence. They would not give credence to such 
a tact as that some time ago, when one of our most wealthy young 
noblemen dime of age alter u long minority, he felt almost like a 
younger sou. Tbo vast cccu mutations of the estate had been 
Invested to tho lust penny iu improvements, which, although they 
eventually added enormously to his rent-roll, It*lit him for the time 
being practically without jiocket-money. He cuuld of course 
burrow to any amount, but the mere notion of such a thing was 
loo ridiculous. In some way nr other tho greater number of our 
lu-jstoerucy allow themselves to be so burdened with permanent 
expenses that they are not able, even if they were willing, to do 
iliugresL public services which might well bo expected from them. 
Thu.tu of our middle classes, too, who have fixed incomes very 
rarely so apportion them as to leave a sufficient margin for the 
extras which make all tho ditlbrcuco between being able to 
enjoy life, and spending it in tho endless drudgery of trying to 
make ends meet. 

Women, us a rule, suffer a good deal from want of pocket- 
money. Young men send in their bills to their fathers, and have 
generally a Him wholly independent of necessary expenses to spend 
as they please, whilst llnur sisters lmVe usually only an allowance 
for dress. In ordinary cases, and particularly where there are 
many girls of one iiunily, this allowance is not oue calculated to 
show any margin when Lho milliner's bill is paid. Mies Yonge 
lately spoke with regret of the ignorant young women who dabble 
in literature merely lor the chance of earning a few pounds. She 
perhaps for u moment forgot of hew much importance even a few 
shillings nmv bo to a pc rami who finita it almost impossible to 
m.rltti her income cover her inevitable expenses. Girls aro often 
subjected to painful humilintiojifl when h laying at friends’ house's 
merely on account, of 1 his dearth of pocket-money. They are 
perhaps forced to allow gentlemen with whom they are only 
idip-Jtliy acquainted to pay lor cabs or for an admission to a piotura- 
guilcry or a Utiwv-show. They sutler agonies from uot being able 
lo give tips to borvuuts. llut, worst ol all, they lose that nice 
i-eiirilivoULss in money matters which ought lo be most carefully 
nurtured, and which of lam seems to, have gone out of fashion. It 
is cruel and wicked of parents to permit their children to be placed 
in circiun'stances whore they ivre tempted to put themselves, under 
obligations to peoplo from whom they have no right to receive 
them. A girl, out of ignorance und impecuuiosity, may sometimes 
liud hcracli placed in tui equivocal position from which she does 
uot feel able to get free ; and cruel embiUTtirsment may be caused 
because she. laid not a few shillings ill her purse when she wanted 
them. As a rule, a married woman iu the middle classes is not 
mpeh better off Ilian her unmarried sister in tho matter of 
pocket-uioimv, if .-he has not brought lier husband any fortune, 
and if him is unhappily burdened with a conscience. tShe finds 
herself in posse.-aiou of hoiwj-money and dress-money, and, being 
probably inexperienced in management, she finds iL hard enough * 
to keep within her allowance. {She never feeds us if she could call 
a few pmnuls her own, and is thus deprived of many small 
pjeasinvs, and even necessaries, which her husband would never 
div.un of re) using to himself. This is ono of tho reasons why ladies* 
clubs aro not at present likely to become very numerous. Clubs 
pivr.uppoao a certain amount of pocket-money which a woman lia9 
not hi I liar to boon supposed to requite. A man would feel that file 
was not worth having if he laid to account for every cab, cigar, or 
brandy und soda; but a lady who is obliged to balance her weekly 
books would have to chronicle the email beer she gave to a friend 
ut lunch, and all her afternoon cups of Lea. Blio might, however, 
take refuge iu the convenient item of 4 'sundries,” which HU an im¬ 
portant place iu most female account-books. Being obliged to do 
without pockctanoney, and to empty the hitherto fairly abundant 
half-crowns into the family purse, is the real trial of a young man’s 
life when he marries on tho same income which he has hitherto spent 
on himself. He must remain very much in love with wife and home 
if ho does not sometimes regret the jingle of the sovereigns in his 
pocket which were not mortgaged to house-rent or servants’ wages, 
it will he well if he always remembers that he cannot both nave 
his cake and cat it. This is the impossibility aimed at by many of 
our artisans. They encumber themselves with a wife and count¬ 
less children, and then feel aggrieved if they cannot have as much 
money to spend on beer, tobacco, end inusio-h&ll* os their sifigfe 
comrades. 

It is provoking to get, behind the scenes in a household 
where the income is amph Hnfiicient if it was only sensibly 
apportioned, but where every one is made miserable by the constant 
screw that has to he kept ou incidental expenses, The servants, 
the garden, tho stable, swallow up awry thing. These is no murgia 
left. Oue of the gills has a tow Voie«uhut U is 
another draws cleverly, but has atitjtottot perspective, * Lessons 
would cost too much, m Lucy wm/jpc* rnngiog through her 
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teeth, nod Meade doing sketches out of dmwiag* Perhaps 
another of the fiwnily 1 mmmm hopelessly iU from west of proper 
medical advice. Book*, pictures, tnweUuig expenses, mid *U the 
little etcetera® which add flavour to Ufo,m» done without. No 
one is able to indulge any little harmless fancy or generous im¬ 
pulse. The mother’s life is spent in trying to make every pound 
do the work of two, and her husbaad’s in grumbling at the im¬ 
possibility of keeping a balance at his banker's. It never seems 
to occur to them that, by substituting a neat parlourmaid for the 
puffy butler, and by being contented with fruits and dowers in 
their season, they might get rid of most of their anxieties and 
make their children mueh happier. A hundred a year reserved 
for household pocket-money can confer a wonderful amount of 
pleasure. It will buy a new piano, give three people a nice 
little tour, or present a attuned glass window to the parish church, 
as their tastes may incline. It is dull work drawing cheques for 
the wages of servants who are ouly plagues and for the food 
which they spoil in the cooking. “ where much is them aro 
many to consume it, and what hath the owner but the sight of 
it with Ha oyes ? ” The breach understand this better than wo 
do, and reserve a large portion of their income for their amuse¬ 
ments, whether these consist in drinking enu suertie, wiring bon¬ 
bons, or going to the theatre. Wo often spoil our pleasures by 
not providing for them, end so fuming them into extravagances. 
But this would not l>e the case if we laid aside money lor the 
purpose of gratifying a legitimate taste, be it for lilies or 
Lohengrin. Any one without a taste does not deserve to havo 
pocket-iaoney. He does not know its use. We mean the word 
in its widest sense, of course, by which it can be made to include 
hobbies, whether they take the direction of ragged schools or 
etchings. Children can scurcoly ho given an allowance too oarly, 
but it should not all be for pocket-money. Tltey ought to bo 
required to provide certain things out of it. This teaches them to 
distinguish between income and pocket-money. Many people, un¬ 
fortunately, never learn the difference during a loug life. Parents 
are very apt to forget that their boys require to be taught about 
the management uf money as well ns how to do fractions. They 
avoid speaking ou the subject before them, which is generally a 
peat mistake, \oung men aro often extravagant., entirely from 
ignorance of the value of mowy. They get into debt before they 
are aware of it, and have not moral courage to take means to 
extricate themselves. They treat tho allowance which their father 
intends to cover all expensef^autiroly as pocket-money, with painful 
results to all parlies concerned. 

The enthusiastic affection displayed towards pattern old bachelors 
and fairy godmothers of Urn approved type u mainly, wo feur, 
owing to the command of pocket-money which they take earn to 
have. But without it they could not till their places to their own 
or any one duo’s satisfaction. Tho happiness that they are able to 
give keeps them young, aud planning surprise gifts tills up many a 
lonely hour. Wbnt glorious visits to the pantomime and the 
circus, the Crystal Palace or the seaside, the youngsters extract 
from their magic purses I What Christmas-trees and rocking- 
horses, kites and canary birds I It is they who supply crisp bank¬ 
notes instead of ormulu mudlestinks tor wedding presents, it is they 
who help in outfits aud hay long-desired watches. They have no 
children to tempt them to five in a style which they cannot a (ford. 
They keep themselves unencumbered with useless aud unsatis¬ 
factory expenses. Many a young couple Iwgmniag life have it in 
their power to halve their ‘anxieties and double their clurnce of 
being comfortable by so preparing their budget that mere everyday 
so-callod necessaries shall not swallow up tho whole of their means. 
But they will have the additional servant, or the diamond necklace, 
or the pair of horses, or the house in a fashionable street, which 
leaves them without the much more valuable item of pocket- 
money. 


THE VIRTUE Off RESENTMENT. 

O TJR readers may possibly bo aware that a sharp controversy 
has been going on in the pages of tho Contemporary Renew 
between Mr. Spending and JDr. Abbott abuut tho character of 
Bacon. Into that dispute wo do not propose to enter here. But 
at the close of his article in the current number of tho Con¬ 
temporary, Dr. Abbott propounds a theory, for which he cites 
high authority, sufficiently startling to havo an interest of its 
own, quits apart from any connexion it may ho supposed to havo 
with Ulecircumstances or character of Bacon. “Mr. Spudding,” 
he observes—the italics are our own—- 1 “ cannot refrain from & sneer, 
because *in Dt. Abbott's list of the Christian virtue* " resentment" 
holds a prominent place/ ,f Upon this Dr. Abbott observes; — 41 Is 
it possible that a men of Mr. Spudding's education and acquire¬ 
ments cafr to ignorant that tho author of the Analogy of Religion 
long ago set his stomp mton this virtm in his well-known discourse 
on Resentment ?>' And then, in order to show that Mr. Speckling 
had no excuse, as a Cambridge mao, for being ignorant of this 
great ethioal principle of Bishop Butler's, ho proceeds to cite the 
confirmatory “dictum of Dr. Whcwqli, borrowed from Butler," 
“that resentment is a moral sentiment given for the re¬ 
pression of injustice.” Now wo do not know exactly wlmt Mr. 
Spiffing** abntentipi* was, and it is possible that he may havo 
ignored or denied the important ethical truth laid down by these 
mat authfiStitte*. Be may, however, Butler certainly 

bta not Christian virtue ,”not docs 


Dr. Wkewoll in the passage here cited. But, a& Dr. has 

shown that it is “ possible for * man of education and fragnb*- 
mento,” who claims some familiarity with Butter's Wljitftffte, 
entirely to misapprehend his meaning, It may- he worthwhile to 
remind our tmmm what Butler really does say on the subject itt the 
ts well-known discourse ** which has been so strangely travestfad, 
although to Oxford men at least the explanation will appear super- 
lliious. Bishop Iiuiler, then, begins by dividing resentment info; 
hasty and sudden anger and that deliberate anger to which tka ^ 
word more strictly applies. The former he describes m often - 
“ mere instinct,” not based on a sense of injury, but on feturOT 
liarm, and implanted iu our nature for purposes of aelf-defaxccv 
But deliberate anger, or resentment, properly so called; if 
roused by a scuso of wrong or injustice, whether towards 
ourselves or others, and thus “seems in us plainly commoted 
with a sense of virtue und vice, of moral good and evil.” 
This is a very different thing from saying that it is in itself a 
virtue or vice, and Butler does not admit that it is cither the one 
or tho oilier. On tho contrary, he calls it “ a passion natural to 
mankind,” having for its object moral evil, in the shape of 
injury, which is resented as Biich, but of course in a varying degree 
in proportion to our greater regard for those who are injured, 
whether ourselves or those dear to us. While tberqfioie the true 
eud of sudden anger is self-defence, the tree end of resentment is 
the administration of justice against offenders. It is “ one of the 
instruments of death which the Author of our nature hath pro¬ 
vided ’’ against cruelty, injustice, and wrong, which our natural 
feelings of compassion might otherwise make it di&fcult for ns to 
punfah as they deserve and as the interests of society require. But 
so far from considering it to be in itself a virtue, Butler dwells in 
i fa tail ou “ the chief instances of abuse of il,” though bo odds— 
what is his nearest approach to l)r. Abbott’s statement, but what 
will bo at onco seen to bo a totally different one—that, “ as im¬ 
planted in our nature by God. tho. passion is not only inno¬ 
cent, but a generous movement pr mind. We might indeed frdrty 
compare it to the physical appetites of hunger and thirst which 
may easily be abused by indulgence in drunkenness or gluttony, v* 
our natural sense of resentment may be indulged till it becomes a 
move unreu&omng and vindictive haired, but which ore implanted 
in us to secure out taking the food requisite for preservation of 
health ami life, and are rightly gratified when we do so. There fa 
of course just this difference between the two cases, that no moral 
character attaches to our bodily appetites, whereas the “ passion ” 
or feeling of resentment ogainsi wrong has a moral element; but 
neither appetites nor passions are in themselves virtues, though 
both may become, so to spook, the raw material of virtuous oi 
vicious action. Resentment is, us Dr. Whuwel! quite correctly 
interprets Butler’s doctrine, “a mural sentiment given for tho re¬ 
pression of injustice,” and when it is exercised for that end the 
exorcise is a virtuous one; when it is indulged for tho gratification 
of personal malice and revenge, the indulgence is vicious. It Is at 
best, aa Butler remarks, a painful remedy, and ought sever to be 
mode use of but in order to procure some greater good; for ofcb« , r- 
wfae it directly contradicts its own end, and, being designed for tho 
prevention or remedy of misery, is made to produce it. 

From what has been said it will be pretty clear that Dr. Abbott 
is not, as he imagines, “ following Bishop Butler and Dr. Wlu&v eli 
in giving resentment a conspicuous place ia tho list of Christian 
virtues,” or indeed giving it any place there at all, though ha may 
possibly not lrnvo meant to go beyond tho teaching of those great 
writers. But, if so, his language fa, to say the least, infelicitous. 
The notion of revenge, which is resentment in action, being a 
virtue has, no doubt, prevailed widely, though not, so far as we 
are awnre, among Christians, There fa the old maxim to whfal* 
Butler himself refers in order to put it aside, u Thou shalt 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.” And the gratifieati 
tliis haired was very commonly looked upon as not oal* * 
but meritorious, in heathen systems of ethics. Thus * 
makes Osiris ask, “ What is the most beautiful thing up 
und the reply is, “ To avenge a parent’s wrongs, ft 
always held a high place among the virtues of savage life. And the 
idea, as for as it survived and wits seriously defended among civilfae4 
nations, had its root iu the psychological fact to which Butler 
draws attention. A modern writer has observed that, “ before 
an effective administration of justice was organized, private von- < 
reiuico was the sole preservative spinal crime, aud political 
assassination against usurpation.” This did not indeed render 
revenge or assassination virtuous, but it threw a halo of seeming 
goodness over what had become necessary evils j and hence the 
most cultivated nation of antiquity could elevate two political 
assasrius, who, according to the popular legend, had ucted from 
purely personal and vindictive motives, into the objects of its 
most enthusiastic, hero-worship. Tho feeling of revenge, in the 
words of the writer already quoted, “ was for centuries the one ( 
bulwark against social anarchy, und fa even now one of the chief 
restraints to crime/* Mr. Fiujawes Stephen even goes so far us 
to say that one of the two great benefits of the criminal law is 
that “it regulates, sanctions, aud provides a legitimate satis¬ 
faction for the passion of revenge,” to which, ho adds, V; “ stands 
iu much the name relation as marriage to the sexual appetite.” 
And this is to imply, what wo observed just now, that the passion 
of resentment is, like hunger or thirst, a thing indifferent in itself 
but having a legitimate as well as an illegitimate scope far its 
exorcise. On Butler’s principle all three were alike implanted in 
human nature by the Creator for a good end, and cannot in them¬ 
selves bo 'evil; but all alike “ may be indulged iu such ways ao 4 
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tliat at length lliev become quito another thing from what we efficient for district work, and with a very fair percentage of 
finally in our nature.” others who have displayed exceptional talent and brilliancy. A 

odortt French school of atheistic writers has laid down tho cynical observer might point a moral on the failure of vast ana 


OgreeS tiuev **v 1UC> wwwww 'J»»W 

r *as i rig-in ally in our nature.” 

A modern French school of atheistic writers has laid down tho 
rinciple that “ virtue and vice are natural products in tho same 
imho ae eugtfr and vitriol,'’ This is certainly not tho view which 
)r. Abbott iutnnda to advocate, but he seems to have fallen 
nto a somewhat similar confusion of thought. Yirtno 
ad vice limy be called natural products in the tense that they are 
nd ,>xuressimi of imtuml nualitiea of the mind: hut 


au utluiistic or 
•nco is tin) most natural 
import out to meet 


the objection that “man had imphtulod in him a principle 
which appears the direct contrary to benevolence,” by show- 
ini? that tho principle impugned is quite consistent with 
.ml has, under the circmust.ineed of the present 

_ t _jus aud legitimate) use. To knock down u scoundrel 

who is Irving to pick your pocket, or who has insulted your 

. _.P _L .. » ' * 1 


nd vice may be called natural products in the tense that they are 
he result and expression of natural qualities of the mind; hut 
hey are not ideutieal with those qualities, and their moral 
diameter depends ou the human agent, not oil tho raw material 
jvhich he employs. At the same time, it* tho original mechanism 
)f the mind, so to term it, was inherently vicious and turn) tu 
produce vitriol rather than sugar as soon ns it was put into opera¬ 
tion at all, it might he plausibly argued that -*■ “ : | 

dualistic explanation of the facts of experience is 
one. And accordingly ilnller thought it *~v V - 

tlie objection that “man had imphiulod in him u principle 
which appears 
ing that tho 
benevolence, anil 
world, an obvious 

who is trying to pica your poc;.,., ... ....-.~ - 

mother, may be one example of such use of it; a judge who pro¬ 
nounces tentenco of death agaiuat a convicted murderer gives 
formal expression to another, Such acts—and examples of the 
kind might be imleliuitely multiplied—sue in various degrees justi¬ 
fiable, or right, or commendable; in some ca«os they um) fairly be 
designated virtuous. And they are uhiwuti ly traceable to this 
inherent parsion of roseutmeiit. lint to call resentment itself a 
(/hrwlian virtue, aud cvi-n ■> • 

confound tho i. ~ ‘ l ** 

tho voluntary - 

Cambridge man, is open toriho ce.nsuro of his criti 
nnc.o of I hitler, ho might perhaps retort by advising , .. 

cultivate a better acquaintance with Aristotle, who would tip'* ‘* in 
him tho distinction between a passion, tin cnurgv. -'vd i« u ," l ' lln b Kr, d 
would certainly not allow virtue to bjutf, “ '“i 

my- Hchotoi. will romembry IWIW. about« SCul “ 

is much the same as liisb* - 

U* BLUE BOOK OM the INDIAN- <- Im sl ,. (ncf , 

'A 

Itmolulion iu tbu I|,. J n ""r? “ 011 “ 

ventilated with a view to o.vZ, w.icm l^iT “ I * h r n ««y 
of speeches, aud instead of Hi.rhh of unit,,™* ‘ ' ^ * c tko l d(u *« 
“*■ «*? «™. that an foZluTE.fZ? £ .* « 


others who have displayed exceptional taien 
cynical observer might point a moral on the uuiun ui v«s« mu* 
extravagant expectations by showing that, after all, it takes a big 
lilue Jlook to prove tliat competition gives ua wen as good 
as, or somewhat bettor than, those formerly supplied by the 
haphazard aud cousinly nomination of a dozen elderly gentle¬ 
men sitting iu Leadenhal! Street. Hut a main justification of . 
tho competitive system is the favourable verdict of men who are 
now ruling India, and who an* satisfied with their subordinates. _ \V e 
may add that intrinsic testimony to the better Bide of competition 
is found iu the writings of the competitioners themselves. It is 
admitted that in some civilians there is a want of manuer, polish, 


__vilians there is a want ot manuer, pollen, 

and tact; that the desirable connexion among members of a 
body exiled from their friends in this country; and isolated from 
each other in India, is not quite what it ought to be; aud here 
and there we come on a young gentleman who evidently does not 
quite we that a really noble vxpril da curjn i deserves to be welcomed, 
and not ent'orod at, eveu with its risks and its excesses. . Hut tho 
tone in which some of tho younger or middle-aged civilians have 
discussed the questions of their early training, their college or 
school life, their Indian experiences, their responsibilities and hopes, 
is excellent. Any plan which turns out men who can deal with 
►State questions from the point of view taken, and with the ele¬ 
vation of thought and language evinced, in several of the letters, 
which do not err on the side of brevity, carries on tho face of it its 


^ preparuulJd jhw. w 

tin, wisdom oflioiird. u,„t cMmim,,* 
not ngaiu couie ml,, Ilishion. ’ - — 

«u u , S pb Cre 4Ud u " x 1 “x 8 in th ° 

<UK can compete up to the aim .“! * “* At P ro6ent any 

two years of special Irailnng^u uud 
active career then commences aW IV . hioguagus, his 
iult that this limit dons not allow 1 J^dy-thrce. It has been 

degree; and that iu man inMtauws I lft l/?” 1 t0 i tak< ; a . diversity 

m London, and has in* i ifV 1 8 uud worlw m obseuritv 


viiij j.ujpire irom 31 r. Lou e ?!.« i. r ‘ 4 > m ruin 

Gladstone cndcavouia to explain to the I I C lctl0 . n ^ "kich Al r . 
mean by such expressions ris voting dend not 

Hut the publication to which we n,»w v..r. fl °‘‘ * (,,l J vonvicuone. 
.%ot, and deals out luU^ 

interesting subject, dest*rving the nt ten turn ftri( * 

moderate incomes and bum, fiuniuJ Th m, iv l ° Wer8 with 
able Aryan or Semitic nnuies- no iim.rlaa J ro } l " HUprononncH- 
ftnd law terms; im stories about^unL-l i? h .V ,,,l hs of Huveniio 
pnrtunate creditors or bullied bv deMmiu* t J lir!l5,s ^; 1 K v bn- 
m short, has all the animation a ^ lit Tho hook, 

siwculativu question, followed W aomi-thi. ^ lt ! on 
in the ?bup^ of a Hill which h!i pasmuJIftil^d r'” l 

•‘f- put 

tio*. with the Civil bunt,< ‘?:‘ t 11,411 euivolsi- 

Indk, aud with the Governors of the Pre^dencii'a* Th 
discussion was the mode of selecting „nJ t I he subject of 
the Indian Civil Service jwfaming ouudidales f or 
on such au important topic has^lL -n J ] V J V Cu, J J ^row light 
councillors have minuted; ^old civilian" hilrfi S liu ! or8 a,1(1 
men who have just emerged fmm it., i j 10 ^ tcp i un*| young 

as 

have arisen in the eurresjx,hesidra Slf 1 *"”” ,0 

mine, and subordinate Lull ' tZ j* ■ ol au iW»«™» m 

ought it to he retained r What d Ill L“ft tat i.“ -.'‘ n ?' v V rrd > 
the candidate ? After he has onl a .‘i 18 '‘“i 1 of ,,1B W of 

te'iw.’SSJS?”-* “-SiKSSSB 

whoM reputation rests on hm nffit!; tuoflt nnjiartial authorities, 
throngh whem 3,^^ novore ^ th .° •&***• ««~tl 
%■***. The sjslem ^ 

” ‘-isaisasftisad 
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01 "tf 0 tl » nineteen. 'J’ho r * duce tho &wit 

equally divided, more beiL in fa V ^ ?? ? 0t ( l uito 

the ago. Wo have no sna oi\ ra, ® ln ? t ^ ftn ot lowering 

and woighty argument/by whicb^thcte j- lr J to tho ilJ ^ Iliou » 

supported; but Lord Salisbury t, um 

concurrence with .Sir H \1 dv. 1 ?PP 0s, ^ ,on fo the Viceroy and iu 

Wdly decided ^*i!T« r ° f dJ 

are two or throo naranioutS !?? ■ ■J mt ^ aff0 10 nln0 teen. Thei^o 
vuudnnion tliat the MwreiMvofSt^ 10 "' ," bicl ‘.. I( ® J ua tu the 
LuglibU point of view ft , fc5 ^ tu , 18 n £kt. hirst, there is the 

VpSrmg Ir^c/V TxSlon 11 

whole prospects for life nr* ? on which a. man’s 

The sooner it can bo got over the Er W A protracto . d ^ severe, 
tem because ho has Ijeaton two Le.wi , A “T * elecUid * 
or half-a-dozen aubjecta hi ^ in four, five, 

possesses that sort ofibiUt^apDlieHtiou 'J“ ,p , e proof lhttt 110 
ft piper trial can gauge, / mun SlSlrlf 8 . toadlneB8 ™ hioh s«eh 
to turn to another proles«ion ?. ™ Jectcd at “ineteen has still time 
« not likely to go £ Z KdvJLuL “““ at twenty-two 

hardly liitod for the (Jhurch an^ i ^ ^ t0 ° ^ for th » ia 
proportion of comtieti tom will wl d hear 1 Uj ? ed for tho J kir. The 
be lowered, with “* d t {|f 8tend ««*«likely “ 

or practical consideration Manv nf h ?i, lim,t ' Tfa en as to the Indian 
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these ignoble occupations { 1 .,*™** r a and twenty-four 
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say that, when an aspiring *fT- ‘Jf ^9 Book, and to 

once shown that he of of ninetera has. 

or oral test, the sooner he fa * )H*«» 
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which limits candidates for such severe and open scholarships in, Impenetrable mystery. They will not feel the solitude of a 
as the Bnlliol, for instance, and others ; and, curiously enough, it great city, nor in the crowd, the hum, and the shock of he 
is practically the age at which the majority of Hailey bury men conscious of an isolation probably exceeding that which they eon 
would hate been leaving tjieir old collogo or have been in the fourth ever experience at Banda or Bockcrgunge. 

and last term of residence. It will scarcely be denied that, if the We wish that space permitted us to show in what manner other 
Oon-’t of 'Directors did nominate incompetent friends or relatives, subordinate topics are discussed in this Blue Book. All kinds of 
they did, in this way, occasionally catch statesmen unawares. suggestions and bints ore thrown out cither to widen the area of 
Wo now como to tko third question. The candidate haying competition or to improve its material. It is hinted, for instance, 
given evidence of solid acquirements in three or four subjects that appointments might he offered, us gifts, to men who had taken 
studied in schools or private establishments, at what place or a first class in duties or were iu the first twenty-five wranglers ; 
places will he bo most likely to complete his course with ndvau- that thore is little use, if any, iu compelling successful candidates 
tage P It is quite clear that special training in Oriental lan- to sign bonds that lh«y will refund the allowance which they 
guagos, laws, codes of procedure, ami political and social systems, have drawn during probation, if they are over tempted to throw 
must Win somewhere. In former times opportunities for studying up India for some English career; that Hnilevbury, after all, had 
theso subjects wore allordeil at Hailey bury and at the capitals of its favourable aspects; that too much stress is uow kid on at- 
the three Presidencies. Since 1864 passed candidates have been tendance at Jaw courts and on furnishing reports of coses; that too 
allowed to resido at their own homes, at tho Universities, or in many subjects ought not to he encouraged; and that tho mania 
London. Tho result is that a considerable number of them reside in for examinations has been pushed to its furthest limits. We may 
town, at any rule for many months in the year, it is objected to conclude with a word or two on what is popularly known aa 
this that men grow up ignorant of each othor, with 110 bond of. “ cramming.'' Severul able writers have conclusively shown that 
union, with none of the friendships which soften rivalries and this objectionable term really describes a process of careful pre¬ 
elevate character. No one known anything about their lives and paration by skilled professors, who take a forward young fellow, 
habits. They may be ns dissolute as Trench students in the develop his gilts and sharpen his faculties, with the view of his 
Quarticr Latin, or as pure and chaste ns iSir Isaac Newton. They passing a series of hard tests devised by examiners who are not 
ought to bo brought together in some institution whore there* likely to be imposed on by a specious and theshy performance, 
is some semblance of discipline ami cunlrol. And here, parentheti- They do not, and cannot, make sieves hold water or empty sacks 
cully, step in tho oppouunla of swooping and roiolutiomiry changes, remain upright. But it is not the less evident, on the othor hand, 
und" any, with pome relevancy, that all this might liavn been that this elaborate process is not education in its highest sense; 
avoided if JIailoybury had been retained after 1854. But and some of tho competitioners state dbulideutly their opinion 
Ilaileybury cannot uo\v be resuscitated, on tho ground of ox- that there are one or two subjects iu which knowledge can bo 
penso and" other objections, and there are obvious reasons against crammed ” in tho worst meaning of tho term. It is also very 
tho preference of any one University, or any one college nt evident that examination, in tiiis view, assumes an undue 
any University, for the residence of pas. ml candidates, b ortu- importance, und is made the chief end of existence. Tho 
nalely, nn incident to tho method of selection and training intellect is umluly forced and strained; men rely less on them- 
enables tiio Government to interpose and lay down certain condi- selves, and nunc on tho tutor, lie it is who removes doubts, 
lions which, without being one-sided or too stringent, seem cnlcu- explains awny dillicultns, prepares typical questions, and exults 
lated to secure the desired end. It has lately been usual to in the prospect of the final lists iu which his numerous pupils with 
make a certain allowance, to passed competitioners to enuble them their asterisks will attract the gaze of readers in the Times, (jne 
to get through their two years of probation. This burden 011 the of the. members of the Indian Council pertinently sums up tho 
Indian finances is defended on the ground that, had passed candi- matter by asking whether administrators would prefer, fora public 
dates proceeded to India at once, they would have drawn monthly servant, the candidate who bud come straight from a public school 
salaries fora j ear or more of inlructuouB residence oithevattho l*re»i- or University with a scholarship, or the man who had been specially 
dencies or at some station. It isalso argued that tho Slate has ti full fed up like a stalled ox or a tutted chicken? We believe many 
right to spend some of its revenue in perfecting its own servants in competent judges would select tbw former, though twentieth on 
the duties which it will exact at their hands. Joseph Hume might the list, beiorc the lulu r, though he might be in the lirst half dozen, 
possibly have urged tlrnt tho nominees of Directors used to pay It is not to be supposed that we have heard tho last of those changes 
a year out of their own pockets for their education at Hailey- and modifications. But we are confident that they will improve 
buiy r , provide outfit to bool, und put down their passage-money, the training of men whose mum object in life musi.be to preserve 
without drawing 0110 faithing from tho revenue of India. But wo and strengthen a wonderful system of government created by a 
do not care to cavil at this outlay, because it clearly justifies the set of men all of whom had bicn selected by favour, chance^ or 
Secretary of Statu in attaching certain conditions to the grant. It friendship, and who, in many instances, were sent out to Indio, 
is now fixed at 150/. a year for each ruididnte. And henceforth this after ] assing none but very moderate tests, 
sum will bo given for two years to nil accepted candidates who .shall 

pass that time at “ pomu University at which moral responsibility r~ _ 

lor tho conduct of the students m undertaken and rules ot discipline 

are enforced." The Universities must bo approved of beforehand, ^ ROMANCE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 

but we can hardly bo mistaken in assuming Unit tho object of tho 

change is to send most men to cither Oxford or Cambridge. "l^TOT WITH STANDING the absorbing interest *of tho CeU- 

SSeveral other questions naturally arise out of this reform. The JLxl tennuri Exhibition, public opinion in the United vStntcs seems 
period of probation is not to be less than two years. Hut if the just now lobe souiew hat perturbed by a novel which has lately 
candidate chooses he may not make Iris appearance in India until appeared, and which pi 0fosses to give a truthful representation of 
tho fourth December after winning his appointment. In other vihnt is called the “ inner lilts “ ol American suciufv at the present 
words, he may spend fully three years more in following theacude- time. This work ia written by ail American hufv, Mrs. Bhxmi- 
mical course and winding it up with some University honour. How field II. Moore, who is vouched lor by several critics ns having, 
the pursuit of such distinctions is to he reconciled with the study tho best opportunities of siudring lushienable society in her 
of Sanskrit, or Arabic, Bengali or Tuiegu, the land revenue and native bind j and it is significantly entitled On lJang0mm Qrmmd* 
tho penal code, is a question for tho Civil Service Commissioners, It is dillicult of course for any ono at a distance t<# judge liow 
the Secretary of State, and tho high authorities of the Univor- far such a picture is really trustworthy; but it would append from 
sities to settle between thorn. No doubt some modification of the the criticisms in the newspapers that the incidents aro generally 
special subjects is desirable and feasible.* But though wo have not accepted us not at all improbable, though there is considerable} 
the smallest wish to undervalue a first claw* in classics ora wranglers diversity of opinion as to tho moral tendency of tlio book, home 
degree, it is clour to us that those triumphs may bo purchased too regarding it as a gri at missionary dibit, w liiio others denounce it as 
dearly. Wo doubt much whether tho influence of Muuro or appealing to a prurient curiosity and love of scandal. The pub- 
Thoniuson over natives would have boon enhanced if they could linkers ofttho work have ken good enough to advertiso a long m rfoa 
have put B.A. to tbeir names, and wo foci confident that the 11m- of what they cull s |HfcfnnlJicting Opinions of tkuTress,*’ in which, 
jjorily of passed mon will not stay nt the University of their selcc- however, they take cure to leave unfavourable comments to be in- 
tion one day longer than the prescribed period of two years. They forred from the protests of critics cm the other side. Tho Thila- 
will be zealous for active work, new teenes, aud substantial pay. ddphia Inquirer is indignant at tho “ ignorant mid malicious aid- 
Every nmn who goes ulF as soou as be is permitted will madmrious" which have been cast on this book, its pride in Mich, 
think ho gots the start- of his compeer who remains to study for ft local celebrity ns Mrs. Moore rising superior to any sensitiveness 
honours; and every man so remaining will bo grievously disquieted as to the equivocal moral reputation which she oscriljes to that city, 
by rumours that lus friend or rival has already cross-examined a The A etc York J-Jvmiity Mail says that “ the characters are types 
Pundit, detected n Baboo in cheating, fined six village watchmen of persons nearly all of whom may bo found in various circles of 
for absence from their posts, tried endless cases of warped, made American society, hudiiouablo and unfashionable,” and considers it 
a successful essay in hog-spearing, shot some jungle fowl, seen the an eminently wholesome book, as teaching moat impressively, but 
footprints of a tiger, thrown a new light on anibscure section of unobtrusively, the much-needed lesson of tho dangers ol’ flirtation 
the code of criminal procedure, and fully hold his own with an before marriage and Platonic friendship after.” ” No young girl, 
ancient collector as to the precise effect of the most recondite and no married woman,” it is added, “ but will bo the hotter/or read- 
difficult provisions of the Rent Act. But this dismal prediction ing it.” Tito Hartford Evening Vast assumes that tho popularity 
is no reason why the experiment should not be tried. Even if of the novel proves its morality. ** A novel/’ we are told, u that, 
only two per cent, of tho candidates hike a tinnl degree, tho whole readies a third edition iu twice as many weeks cannot be pro- 
body will have had a chanco of cohesion and fusion. The nouuced a failure, no matter from what point of viow it is looked 
r polish of University'con^anionship, the graces of academic at; Intellectually nud mnrallv, ns well as on the ground of literary 
training, will have toon impjflftd, A connexion nuchas theBoden qualities, it must he above the average of works of Action,” We 
l ProfeMor of Sanskrit long*..flyrill be commenced. The careers , cannot suv that our own experience in regard to novels in Lag-* 
L ikidcharaotereof t^^lTTdbMMBidatcs will no longer be shrouded land or elsewhere enables us to leel this unqualified confidence 1^ 
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popular taste. Tbc Literary World in kle that only “ men of the 
Towoet instincts ” would think ill of such a hook. A Dr. Mackenzie 
gv;«*s ft certificate that the story treats 44 a difficult subject 
with th > greatest delicacy,” and that tlio language is drawn from 
“ the well of English undeliled.” \Vn must say for ourselves that, 
leaving the question of morality alone, Mrs. Moore's literary style 
is scafpoly what in this country wo should expect from such a 
source : but perhaps the Doctor judges by the local supply. He is 
probably a better authority as to the writer's “ well-bred famili¬ 
arity with the subject of tin- fnxliionable world.” Dr. Hart nUo 
applauds th© book for its 44 cuiivenwitiou* in the style common to 
people of refinement urid education," and for the “ utter absence 
of slang”; but ol’ course a good deni dquauls on what is consi¬ 
dered slang, and there are various standards of education and 
refinement. 

It is time, however, to leave the critics, cud come to the work 
itself. It is prefaced with a suflieicntly suggestive quotation from 
another American writer— 44 As a mint you are not amiss; but ob 
a human creature, and a woman among earthly nmu and women, 
vou need a sin to soften you.” Tins evidently refers to tbu 
beroine, Agatha. It has been, we arc told, tho desire of 
her life to huvo t a Platonic frk-ndhhip, but she has 
hitherto been disappointed in finding all her friends turn¬ 
ing into lovers. “More than mice had she fancied that she 
had found her iduil; hut each time, scarcely had tvhe given 
hcraelf up to the full enjoyment of the companionship, before tho 
friendship straight wav tin mod up into love, and left her nothing 
but ashon.” She was no beauty, nut had “ much soul in her face.*’ 
81m was of a very independent character, and ucither her relations 
in>r teachers had been uole, \\ hen she was young, to * 4 school her iuto 
the reticence which they considered desirable"—an experience which 
may bo conceived to bo pretty common among American teachers 
atui parents. As, however, she grew into womunhnod she had glided 
into those grooves of society ” which are usually accepted as 
44 neccBaarv to its maintenance in order and propriety." A\ <» meet 
Agatha first at her father’s country house, at Newport. Colonel 
Totten, one of her adorers, is trying to talk himself into her good 
graces, when her attention suddenly becomes* riveted upon a dark 
corner of tbu piazza where they were sitting. Hero she sees a 
man and woman silting closely together, and the man 41 pressing 
passionately to his- lips the long yellow curls of hair of his com- 
panion.” tier first impression L> that the man must he au idiot 
to believe in any womans chignon in Lhe.-e days: beI. when she 
finds that hois her cousin Frank, and the lady is u. married womun, 
Mrs. Artliur Urey, she is hIiocUU. Colonel Potteu ex¬ 
plains to her that 14 ihis is wliat tins Herman school of 
novels is developing in society, either under the name of 
Platonic friendship, ‘ Hlllnities,’or ‘ free love ’; it is nil the came 
—this is what it ends in.” Hut she will not let him abuse, her 
favourite creed. That evening, sitting at the viindow of her bed¬ 
room, * 4 her hair foil over her shoulders, and wrapped h»*r in a 
purple cloud ”j and, meditating on her probable future ns nil old 
maid, she thought she would like first to lm\o a taste ».f Plutonic 
lovo, and then lell into a dream of wall.mg barefoot- hand in hand 
with a man of noble hearing, who carol ally guided her «tt*pa co 
that uot a grain of Baud clung to them; limn they came to n muddy 
bit, bin hu took her safely over thut too, till they reached a high 
and mossy peak, when he kissed her on the forehead and vanished. 
This dream confirmed her faith in tho coining of her ideal; and 
she was therefore on tho look-out for him. ilo turns out to bn 
ono Carroll Tracey, a literary man, who, ho wrier, does not. seem to 
have got beyond translating and copying out other people's verses. 
Ho is already married, and his wiles conduct has given occasion 
to some scandal. It was said that she jilted another lover before 
marriage, and had since taken up i\itii a new ono after it. As 
<nie- of tho characters says, Mrs. Tracey n only one of a set 
44 whom it is a sin to allow to go around loose, turning the. heads 
of half tho men they meet.” Carroll him..elf is reported to neglect 
hUssifd, writing half the year, mid going oil’ shooting and yacht- 
intfjfor tho rest of it. 

Tallowing on Mr. arid Mrs. Tracey's steps comes one Paul Howard, 
A notorious rov6 t who has scarcely concealed designs on Mrs. 
Tracey, and is her constant companion. In the menu time Ag.it lu 
mid Tracey become great friends, and while Howard's 44 rich bari¬ 
tone voice blends with Mm. Tracey’s in sung after song, Agatha 
sits at the librury table with Mr. Trueoy, helping him to recover tho 
time ho has lust.” He is translating a book, and she takes one 
chapter while he does another; and th‘*v ihu* discoxcr that there i> 
bouiu mysterious sympathy between them which enables them to 
arrive at exactly the same ideas, and even forms of expression, 
as if by instinct. It 1ms already dawned on Agatha that it must 
be 14 aflinity for otherwise, us she says, ** wo could not so quickly 
imvo discovered what was sympathetic iu each of us, nor could wo 
liAvo learned so soon to speak with such unreserved candour and 
to undoi-stand each other by a mere word or hint.” It may be 
imagined that the situation i.. becoming dangerous. 81ns gazes in 
, Adiiuration at his •* handsome head their o)es meet, and there, is 
44 one quick look of appreciative recognition, soul speaking with 
soul, ns it were." She noted tlmt hia ey.'s were peculiar eyes, of 
that pure grey which is rarely met. with, and with long dark lashes, 
and u disturbing memory began to haunt poor Agatha, for she felt 
Bum she had somewhere seen those marvellous ©yes before. 
Mr. Tracey on one* occasion was for ft moment at a loss for 

word to express hie meaning, and asked Agatha to help him. 
4 Tfhoy held tho book between them, and as their hands met the 
-vtouch produced u curious thrill. Then they agreed that they 


should write the translation separately, and compare the two 
versions. They proved to be identical. 44 What a singular coin¬ 
cidence!” exclaimed Agatha. 44 More than a coincidence,” re¬ 
plied Carroll, iu the voice of ono who smothered soma deep feeling. 
And then Agatha was struck' by the linos of care and sorrow on 
tho handsome face, and pitied him on account of his wife. The 
drift is hero plain enough; and, after some high-flown mystic* 
talk, wv» are not surprised to find Oarroll more than once kissing t 
Agatha* hand and gazing tenderly into her compassionate eyes. ' 
And then she feels “ for tho first time in her life the touch of 
another sending the blood pulsating through her veins in magnetic 
waves.” Tt scorns that from childhood Agatha has been peculiarly 
susceptible to "auitnnl magnetic influences”; and now, when Tracey 
reveals to her tho misery of his soul, 44 her strongly sympathetic 
nature was so worked upon that she seized his hand and, carrying 
it to her lips, pressed them passionately against it.” This act of 
course amounted to a mutual revelation, and Agatha found herself 
in love with a married man. That very night Tracey was summoned 
away from Newport, but missed the steamer, and, returning, looked 
through n window, and saw his wilo clasped in Paul Howard’s arms. 
As he had once before found her in a similar situation with 
another man, he had no doubt a sufficient reason for casting her 
oil’; but it is revolting to find such an event welcomed by him ab a 
piece of good fortune in regard to his relations with Agatha. Tho 
divorce ja applied for on iho ground of incompatibility of temper, 
so us to avoid scandal, and prepare this way for now marriages on 
both sides, Agatha has some hctuiiIch at first ; but, after a time, 
accepts him as her huslmid. Mrs. Tracey has meanwhile married, 
not Haul Howard, or her other lovor, Graham, but a third one, 
Flunk Mortimer, Agatha’s cousin, who soon tires of her, and runs 
after other women. In the course of Iho story Mrs. Grey, 
thrown over by I’’rank, goes oil’ with a Mr. Jenkins, and other 
couples ore also exhibited us badly bitten by the 44 affinities In 
a conversation at a dinner party tho talk turns oil the relative 
morality of American cities. Mr. Tracey says that, if all he board 
of tin* morals of society in the Quaker city at tho time ho resided 
there was true, it had* no morals to speak of. Colonel Totten 
inclines to believe that human liriue is much tho same every¬ 
where:— 44 In Boston married people on 11 their flirtations 4 afli- 
niUes,’ and talk of a 4 higher l:nv ’; in Now York they do as they 
choose, without- malting any ovoum s. 1 do not know much about 
Vhiludolphia, but, if the people walk any straighter there, I dare¬ 
say it is because the, streets are, so straight that theyaro compelled 
to; or, in other words, because, every one there knows wliat every- 
! body ehe is doing.” 

i it will be been that tho chief characteristic of American society 
re* represented in this work is univt i»xl flirtation among married 
p 1 .?!•pie. who occasionally vary the secret pleasures of intrigue by 
it divorce and new nuptial ties, which, being frail to begin with, are 
pel J iaps peon again Knapped. 11 nw tar this is an exaggeration, we 
cunn.*l, pretend to say ; but. there can he no doubt that it rests on a 
cert-011 degree of foundation iu fact, l r. is sometimes said that such 
persons as Victoria AVoodhull and Mr. Beecher are repudiated by 
The respectable classes in America; but it is difficult to account for 
tho peculiar public position which they occupy, and tho indulgent 
interest they excite, except on tho supposition that thero js in 
American society u general looseness iu thought and feeling in 
regard to tlnwo arrangements on which social order and decency 
mainly depend. There nmy nut be much chance of Free Love 
becoming all at once un organized institution, but it would 
appear that tho spirit of it is spreading, aud that domestic life 
is lo.ilJy getting, ns this novelist asserts, upon dangerous ground. 
We have, no doubt, our own scandal* of a similar kind at home, 
and listvo no right to throw stones. But what is happening in 
America may at least lie taken a«s u warning of the consequences 
of making free with the old securities fur decorum under the belief 
that human nature can suddenly arrest its evil impulses at th» 
brink of peril. 


TIIK AYR AN Oil IN. 

npiTK town of A Tranches is well known as one of those Oonti- 
L non!..I spots on which Englishmen have Bottled down and 
formed a kind of littlo colony. A colony of this kind has two 
aspects in tlm ou\s of tho traveller who lights upon it. On the 
one hund, it i» a nuisance to find oneself, on sitting down to a 
table-ilJt»iv in a foreign town, in tho middle of ordinary English 
elm tier. Full of the particular part of the world in which he is, the 
traveller may hoar all ports of the world discussed from some purely 
personal or professional aspect, without a single original observa¬ 
tion to add anything to his stock of ideas. On the other H 
must he allowed that the presence of an English settlement any- 
where always brings with it a degree of civilization in many points 
such as U not always found in towns of much greater size whi ch 
our countrymen do' not frequent. But to the historical traveller 
A Tranches is almost dead. A few stones heaped together ate fdV 
that remains of tho cathedral, and another stone marks the site of 
tlio north door where Henry tbu Second received absolution Aar 
bi« share in the murder of Thomas. The city which farmed the 
halting-place of Laufranc on iiis way from Pavia to ftoo is now 
chiefly to be noticed lor its splendid she, and as- a convenient 
startiug-puiut for other phases where, more has- been spared* 

. Avrancltea, like Uoutanoea, is a bill-city, and, aa jegord* .antes! 
| elevation, it is even more of a MU-city tlum Ooatanew. flat then 
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the kill of Oautances is an isolated hill, while Avranchos stood* on 
the projecting bluff of a range. Seen from tho Mods- Of St. 
MiOtaeVa Bay, the site proclaims itsolf as one which, before the 
tall of its chief ornament, must have been glorious beyond words. 
It must have beea Laon, as it were, with, at favourable tides at 
least, the estuary washing tho foot of its hill. What the view 
•f is iVoiu tho height itsolf is implied iu “what hits just boon said. 
\Tlio bay, with the consecrated Mount and the smaller Tombe- 
laino by its side, the Breton coast stretching far away, tho 
Mount of Did coming, poriiaps wiLhin the range of sight, cer¬ 
tainly within the range of ideas, tho goodly laud on either 
. side of the city, the woods, tho fields--for in tho Avmmthin 
we are still in a land of pssluro und hedgerows—all toll us that 
it was no despicable heritage of hie own to which Hugh of 
Av,ranches added his palatine earldom of Chester. And if 
Avraiudies gave a lord to one great, district of Euglaud, England 
presently gave a lord to Avranelien. The Avmnchm formed part 
of the fief of the vEthcling Henry, Hie fief ho often lost and wen 
again, but where men had at least some moments of order 
under the stem rule of the Lion of .Justice, while the rest 
of Normandy in the days of Hubert was torn in pieces by 
the feuds of rival lords und countesses. But musing,s of this kind 
would be more to tho point if tho city itself had something 
more to show than a tower or two of no pirticular importance — 
if, in short, the liill of A vranches was orowned by such a diadem 
of spires und cupolas as the hill of Coutuucue, As it is, A crunched 
is less attractive in ilhelf thau it is as the best point- lor 
several excursions in the Avranchin Jund. The excursion to the 
famous Mount of St. Michael and its fer tilled abbey need uet here 
be dwelled on. No one am walk five minutes in the streets of 
Avrauckes without being reminded that tho city is the start)ng- 
place for “ lo mont Saint-Michel." llut no one suggests a visit to 
St. James, nor even to Mortain and its waterfalls. Nor should wo 
ourselves suggest a visit to h>t. Jnines, except to those who may bo 
satisfied with a beautiful bit of natural scenery, heightened by the 
thought that the spot in directly connected with tho memory of 
William, indirectly with that of Harold. 

When we write “St. James,'* we arc not translating. The 
“ centrum sancti Jacobi " appears ns “St. James ** iu Wace, and 
.it is “St. James" to this day alike in speech and in writing. 
The fact is worthy of some notice in tho nuzzling history of the 
various forma of the apostolic names Jucodm* amt Johannes and 
their diminutives. Jacques and Jack must surely be the same; 
how thou camo Jack to bo the diminutive of John 2 Anyhow 
this Norman fortress boar.*? tho name of The saint of Compostelbi in 
A form chiefly familiar in Britain and Aragon, though it is not with¬ 
out a cognate in the Italian Utavwno. The English forms of apos¬ 
tolic. names are somethius borne even now' by 1 tom,inee-spoaking 
owners, as M. James Fazy and M. John J a*moinnc bear witness. But 
hero tho uame is far too old for any imitative process of this kind. 
And it iB only m applied to the place itwdf that tho form “ James ” 
is used; the inn is tho *• Motel Sainl-Jacqucs,*’ and “ Sainl- 
Jaequos " is tho acknowledged patron of tlio parish. Anyhow tho 
ofied is to givo tho name of tho place an unexpectedly English air. 
Perhaps such an air is not wholly out of place in Liio name of a 
spot, which was fortified again at the Breton by a prince who -was 
to become King of the English, and whoso fortiliculion led to a 
war in which two future mid rival Kings of tlio English fought 
side by side. 

For tho castle of St. Juiues was or.o of the fortresses raised by 
William’s policy to strengthen the Norman frontior against the 
Bret-WvUh of Gaul, just as iu alter days ho and his Earl.’, raised 
fortresses on English ground to strengthen the .English frontier 
against the Bret-IVvk/t of Britain. It stands very near to tho 
border, and wo can well understand how its building might givo 
offence to the Breton Count Conan, and so lead to tho war in which 
William and Harold marched together across the sands which sur¬ 
round the consecrated Mount. In Ibis wuy Et, James plays an 
indirect part in English history, and it plays another when it was 
one of the first points of his lost territory to" bo won back by Ilonry 
tho ^Ethding after his brothers had driven him out of tho Mount 
and all Uso that ho hail. But tho plueo keeps hardly anything 
bat its memories and the natural beauty of its site. A* stoop 
peninsular hill looks down on a narrow and wooded valley 
with a 6 ec 7 f—-that is the right word in thu laud which 
contains GauMse and Ike lluriouin—running round its base. 
The church—a strange modern building with some ancient por¬ 
tions used up again—stands on tho extreme point of the promon¬ 
tory. This mmm the best poiut for commanding the whole valley, 
and wo may perhaps guess that a loss devout prince than Wiliium 
would not have scrupled to raiso his donjon at least within tho 
consecrated precinct. But he chose the southern side of Ihe bill, 
the side to be ewe moot directly looking towards the enemy ; and 
church end easti* stood side by side on the hUl without interfering 
with each other. But the visitor to 8& James—.if rit. James 
should ever get any visitors—must take care not to ask for the 
eh&tom* If m does, he will bo sent to the oilier side of the valley, 
to a modern house, on a lovely site certainly, and working in some 
predion* ofmedSmvalwork, but which hoanothmgtodo with the castle 
t of the Oonquerot. The name for that, so far as it keeps a name, it 
h “ je/ert/* Ttoftpep space by the church is the “ place du Fort.” 

C*' ondtheinftttbur will toon find that on the south the hill-eide is- 
I, llreiigriumed by a walk That» all that is left of the 

-I mm$i mmmgh to cell ap memories of days 


which, from an English os woll m from a local poiut of view* mo 
worth remembering. 

But there is another spot within the land of Avranebet whlejb 
has more to offer in the wny both of nature and of art thturiSt AM- 
Who does not read in the ordinary histories of England; and etui 
more in local books which profess to make extracts from Dome 
abou t a ponton called “ tho Burl of Mercian,* whose possessions 1 
scum to have been endless *t Awl people who affect any accuracy ^ 
with regard to John Lackland before he becamo King, and who cfo 
not drag the Hanoverian fashion of “ Fring e John’’ into Angevin 
times, will often call him too “ Earl of Moreton.” We havsf 
often wondered what they fancy “ Moreton 9 to be. They can 
bardlj think that their “Earl of Moreton” is tho some as 
tho “ Enri of Morton " who figures in Scottish history so many 
ages later. But, os tho possessions of thu first “ Earl of 
Morrtou ” lay so largely in the West, thoy may perhaps think, 
if they think about it at all, that ho took ni» title from Moreton 
Hampstead in Devonshire. But tho “Earl of Moreton” is in 
truth the Count of Mortain, Mortam iu the Avranchin, in the 
modern department of Mauehe, which has again a tendency to get 
confounded with Mortogne in Perche, in the modem department 
of Orne. The first Count of Mortain who hud anything to do with 
England—and ho had it groat deal indeed to do with England— 
was Robert, tho Conqueror's hull-brother. And his son William, 
among many pieces of ill luck, hud ut least tho privilege of being 
one of tho few real nephew* of the Conqueror among the crowd of 
persona to whom that relation is inscribed in tho mythical pages , 
of genealogists. Lord—Professor iStubba has taught us that we 
must not cull him Earl—of nearly all Cornwall, with vast estates 
el»ewhere, but imperially in Devonshire and Somerset, tho Count 
of Mortain became possessed of the chief place iu n quarter of 
England which might iu many ways suggest nis earlier possessions 
in Normandy. No Noirnau town or cautlo hua reaied itsoif itt 
lovelier qiuu ters than that of Mortain. Thu town on its height, 
with its onco collegiate church'; the wold glen at a little distance, 
where tho castle has utterly given way to a hideous modem 
building, l^t where no barbarian ha* been able to get rid of tho 
rocks and tho waterfalls; the height, higher still above the town, 
whuuce the eyo can range to »St. Michaels Mount, nil unite to form 
a picture which is not surpassed by many among the endless pic¬ 
turesque sites of the towns and castles of Gaul. The church of 
Mortain, in tho middle of the town, beiougs to a date a hundred 
years later than Count Itobort, but it still keeps much'of the stem 
and grand simplicity of ids age. In plan it is almost a perfect 
basilica, with no break or interrupt urn in its long ranges of 
columns, and with its single tower, reiAurknbJe tor tho extreme 
length of its lmieetj, standing quuri-delathed ou the south side. 
Tho pointed form is used for nil the main constructive arches; yet 
the spirit is thoroughly lfomniicsquo. iu Normandy the use of 
the puinttnl ;ucli must bo set. down ns a vigil of tiun>iik»n; further 
south on* might have set down its iw ns Haraceiiie rather than 
Gothic, >o little change has it, brought with it iu thu general llo- 
raoticsquu character of llus building. And one point should be 
especially noticed. Every one knows that the splendid doorways 
which weio such a characteristic feature of the Norman style con¬ 
tinued in uso after the other features of that stylo had tfied out. 
Now hero ut Mortain wo timl on tho south aide it doorway of thrift 
type, while in tho west front is a pointed doorway which, along 
with the rest of llie front, is of a more advanced transition than 
anything else in tho building. Sumo have thought the strictly 
Homnncsqito doorway lo b<s a relic of ail earlier church ; but there 
seems no reason lor suck a belief. Tl»e western doorway was part 
of the general design of tho west front, and it had to bo mado ac¬ 
cording to the lust lights in tho way of art. The south doorway 
wiw not in the same way a part of any whole. It had a distinct 
being of its own; and if tho architect liad a lingering love for the type 
of doorway that was dying out, there was no reason why ho should 
not gratify it in this place. While the church of Mortain itself 
takes the iorm of a long basilica, the village or suburb of NeuboC^J 
on one of the hills near tho waterfalls, has also a small cross' ehurip 
of much the same date, but wholly different in feeling. There 
and tho small remains of tho neighbouring While Abbey are all 
that Mortain has to show us iu the way of buildings. It is a goodly 
stock certainly for a Rnmll town which iu England would have 
hardly had any thing beyond a ringlo parish church; still we are 
inclined to grumble when wu think what we have lost by the utter 
swooping away of tlm castle from one of the noblest sites on which 
eaailo ever was perched. But at Count Robert’s other fastness in 
our own land on the peaked hill of Montacute, wo are tempted to 
rejoice that all truce of the presence of the oppressor has been 
swept away, and that what once wjls tho hill of Lutgaresbury lias 
come back again more nearly to its statu in the days wlion the pious 
sacristan found there the wonder-working relic which gave Eng¬ 
land her war-cry. But in his own Mortain we should not grudge 
Count Robert any memorial of his history, and we can but cures 
the barbarism which has swept away the pile round which the 
whole history of the place gathered. For a castle standing, 
shattered indeed, but at ill living und cored for, still looking down 
with the pride of old times ou tho lamia around it, we must go on 
to a spot which speaks to us more directly m Englishmen than the 
dwelling-place of the arch spoiler of tho West, to the fortress of tho 
/Etbeliug nt Dowfront. ^ 
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MAGNIFICENT rOSSIIilLITIES. 

rTIJlK greatest depth of the sea between Dover and Calais is 200 
Jl feet, and the width of tho strait is twenty-five miles. Sup¬ 
posing, therefore, that a tunnel could be made and maintained under 
. this strait, the descent and ascent of railway trains in it would bo 
almost imperceptible. Between St. Margaret's Olid' near Dover 
and Sangatte near Calais, which would bo the tor mini of the pro¬ 
posed tunnel, the distance is less than twenty-throe miles, aud tho 
lowest point of the tunnel, after sinking to the depth necessary for 
safety, would, according to the plan of Sir John llawkshaw and 
his associates, be loss than 400 lcet below era level. It is 
expected that in the line selected will he found a soil soft enough 
to be easily excavated, yet hard enough to ovoid the danger of 
the tunnel falling in, aud free from tissues by which the 
sea might enter. The lower stratum of the chalk for¬ 
mation, which the French call cruic prise, oilers the 
desired quality of soil, and tho important question is, whether this 
eraie prise is continuous from shorn to shore. A Commission 
have reported to tho French Ministry of Public Works on this 
project of a Submarine Railway, aud they say that tho soundings 
token by Sir John llawkslmw show that the white chalk exists 
everywhere at tho bottom of tho sea between Sangatte and St. 
Margaret's Clilf, and tho subjacent formations crop out to the west 
of that line with sufficient regularity. The gentle slope of the 
son's bottom makes any great disturbance of strata improbable, aud 
thr opinion of geologists is against tho existence of any important 
fracture. But nevertheless the Commission think that this vital 
question of the continuity of tho craw prise can only be settled by 
running a tunnel through it. All they can say is, thut if this 
lower chalk does exist iu nn unbroken stratum, the work of tunnel¬ 
ling under tho Chnnuol will lm exceptionally easy. As regards 
cost of construction or probable income, tho Commission discreetly 
avoid expressing any opinion. , 

Shareholders in any Channel Tunnel Company who had scon 
this Report could not say they had been deceived. But tlm un¬ 
certainly of success has not prevented the formation of a Company, 
which has commenced the preliminary work of sinking a shaft anil 
driving a gallery to test ino nature of the soil. The Board of 
Trade, having been consulted by the Foreign Office on the subject, 
have no doubt of the utility of tho work if successfully completed, 
aud they think it ought not to be opposed so long us the British 
Government is not asked to make uuy gilt, loan, or guarantee to¬ 
wards it. The French Government last year submitted to tho 
National Assembly a 1 ‘rojct dc. lui for granting 1. euimviiun for a 
submarine railway, and in tho introductory st.itiunent tho Sue/ 
Canal and tho Tunnel of Mont (Vnis are mcnlioimd ns suggesting 
tho inquiry whether it was beyond the power of modern industry 
" do iairo di spa mitre cello barriero maritime par larmelle 
l’Augleterro cat separeo du Continent.” Our Board of Trade, 
liko lire French Commission, declined to go into tho question of 
cost; hut in the introduction to this IVojet dc lot it is stated that 
the capital necessary for tho execution of the works lots Ikm? u put 
at 250 millions of francs. But this estimate is 1 videally con¬ 
jectural, and nt least one-tenth of this sum must be spent in ex¬ 
perimental works before any tolerably wife opinion can bo formed 
on the prospect of ultimate success. Both our own and the 
French Government reserve thu right to stop trullie through the 
tunnel in enso of imminent war, and our Government suggest thut 
this interruption should give tho Company no claim to compensa¬ 
tion. It is rather startling to find tho obliteration of our maritime 
barrier undertaken by tho combined skill and capital of 
Franco mid England; but it is certain that, if this tuuucl 
could he made, it would ho made; for tho demands of com¬ 
merce, aud tho desire to escape tho discomforts of a sea- 
pass ago, would, outweigh all othor considerations. It would 
not. however, ibf difficult, iu case of threatened invasion, 
to drown the tumtol; and as Dover is, or ought to be, a strong 
place, we should bo able to dofend tho entrance to tho tunuel as 
long as we could dofend anything, and when we could no longer 
defend it, we could let tho sea into it. Military considerations, 
however, qto not likely to decide the question. It nothing appears 
to qualify present favourable conditions, it is likely that public 
confidence will grow with tho progress of tho work, mid wo may 
at least say that this is not tho most hopeless enterprise for which 
British capital has been advanced. The Projet dc toi already 
mentioned was referred to a Commission appointed by the 
National Assembly, and the Report of this Commission does not 
extenuate the difficulties of the undertaking. Nowadays Latin is 
not much quoted iu speeches iu tho House of Commons, and no 
Committee would have introduced “ Et penitus toto divisos orbo 
Britaimos ” into a Report, nor would the Chairman have proposed 
to predict fur financial.and industrial power a victory in 
which there would be no vanquished. But after what flourish 
their nature will, theso Frenchmen come to business, and they 
distinctly state that observations of the opposite coasts, soundings, 
and measurements establish favourable probabilities, “ inais ues 

S rehabilitee settlement et rien do plus/- There is some apparent 
i&crepancy in the measurements given in this Report, it first 
at&tes that “ le Tunnel pr&onte duns m partio sous-m&rino une 
longueur do 28 Idiom.” Afterwards— 1 “ Au centre et sur 26 kilom. 
la Tunnel presenter* une partio h'gerement arqutfe son point 
culminant vers le milieu du cWtroit ft too metres en contrebos du 
niveau do la mer et descendant vers les rives par des poutes in- 
4 0*038 par. mitre.” And again—“ Dee deux uxtrdmites de 
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la partio central*, on rcg&gnera les rives anglaiee et fran^oise par 
deux rampes de onze Mom. de longueur, ayant respoctivement 
0*0125 et 0*0135 d’inclination par mitre.” Thus, as we under¬ 
stand, the length of the Submarine Tunnel would bo 26+1* 
kilom.=37 \ and this result agrees nearly with the plan proposed 
by Sir John llawkshaw aud his associate Mr. Brunlecs, wbicb 
shows a length of rather more than 36 kilom. The central por- *J 
lion would he continued on cither Bide in smaller sections for thef 
sake of drainage. The Commission, “ malgrd les objections fonddofl 
que 1'on pouvait tirer du caraclire osseutiellcnient aldatoire de 
lent re prise” did not hesitate to bestow on it u la declaration 
d'utilitd publique.” 

In the same page with a report Of the operations for sinking the 
preliminary shaft of tho tunnel on the French aide, tho Times 
publishes a letter advocating another grand engineering project, of 
which the sit* would be French, but the interest is said to be 
universal. The Grand Canal du Midi would bo a repetition on a vast 
scale of work which was done in 1681, when the existing Canal de 
I .au gun doc was opened. There is a gap between tho most northerly 
slope of the Pyrenees aud the most southerly slope of the 
Cevonnes, and through this gap tho river Audo flows to the Gulf of 
Lyons. The Garonne is navigable for wane descriptions of craft 
from Toulouse to the sea, aud the existing canal, beginning near 
Toulouse, follows for some distance the valley of the Lore, a 
feeder of the Garonne, and pawning through tho depression before- 
mentioned, follows tho valley of the Audo and the line 
of the coast to the soa at the port of Cette. But 
iu this course it must cross tho watershed between 
the Garonne and tho Audo, and this, wilhtho locks aud lifts of an 
ordinary canal, would not bo difficult. But tho new and grand 
project now brought forward proposes to commence a ship canal at 
Pauillnc, which is below Bordeaux on the Garonne, and carry it la 
La Nouvclle on the Gulf of Lyons, to the south-west of Cette. 
Ships entering the Gironde can always roach Pauillac, whereas 
they cannot always ascend to Bordeaux. The port of LaNouvello 
is formed by a branch of the river Aude, and perhaps, if it 
is not a good port, it can he made good, if money be freely spent 
on it. Tho proposed canal would bo ten yards deep and a 
hundred yards wide, “ freo from locks and all other hindrances,” 
smd it is destined by its projectors to accommodate tho ships 
which now carry goods from London by the Strait of Gibraltar to 
the Mediterranean. Unless wo knew the levels of the existing 
Canal do Languedoc, wo could not say whether this schema 
bo practicable; but we will assume that the financial 
and industrial capacity of tho age would ho equal to the work, if it 
wore worth doing. Jt ia recommended to French and English 
capitalists in consideration of au impending, or supposed impend¬ 
ing, change in tho highways of commerce consequent on tho com¬ 
pletion of ib« iSt. Gutliard Tunnel. Some persons profess to 
expect that trado will thereupon return to something like tho route 
by Belgium, Germany, and Italy, which it followed in the middle 
nges. But if 0110 line of railway cun compete with the sea route,, 
we do not understand why another should not, and there is already 
the Mont^ Cenis Tunnel, to which tho access from England is 
through France. Supposing the Channel Tunnoi to be open and 
available for carrying goods, they might bo sent from Manchester 
to Brindisi by either of the Alpine tunnels. But wo observe that the 
Commissioners of the National Assembly 1 cconunond the immediate 
improvement of the harbours of Boulogne and Calais, iu the view that,, 
even if the Channel Tunnel be ever finished, there will be more 
rather than leas shipping entering these harbours. Wo think that 
Boulogne and Calais should bo m far as possible improved before 
much money is spent on La Nouvella. There is another project 
for a canal between Havre and Lyons, with tho same object of 
shortening the water carriage to the Mediterranean; and this work 
is perhaps rather less remote from tho scope of actual experience, 
whereas we can only reckon tho Grand Canal du Midi os a 
magnificent possibility. Tho outlet of this canal from Havre 
must of course bo found among the mouths of tho Rh6nc, 
uud w« presume that, if a suitable port does not exist, one 
may bo constructed, as Cette was two centuries ago. The attention 
thus given to cniinls in Franco might perhaps be usefully imitated 
by ourselves. When it has been gravely proposed to make a new 
mineral railway to bring coals from Newcastle to London, the 
question may be asked wnother our canals and rivers might not bo 
improved to accommodate heavy traffic where speed is not essen¬ 
tial. Any project of this nature might, wo think, fairly rival tho 
Grand Canal du Midi in the affection of British capitalists* 


HERALDRY. 


I T ban been mentioned in newspapers that the newly appointed 
Minister of the United States in England belongs to one of 
tho ** Knickerbocker families ” of New York*; but his indi¬ 
cates Norman lineagh. Tho *' long continued and ancient family ” 
of Viewpoint is descended, as the heralds tell us, from Robert de 
Pier point, who come intd England with William the Conqueror, 
and at the time of tho General Survey was possessed of the Lord- 
shins of Heuestede and Wiotkam, in the county of Suffolk. One 
of liis descendants fought valiantly ter King Henry III* aft the • 
battle of Lewes, where he was made prisoner. Another mawied, ^ 
in the time of Edward I n the daughter and heir of Michael 
de Manvere, Lord of Holme in the county of Nottingham, and thus 
the estate of liolme-Pierpoint came into the tally* Another 1 
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married the sister of William Oovendiah, Earl of Devonshire, and 
had by her a son, -who was created Earl of Kingaton-upon-Hull 
by Charles I., and with his noar relation, the Marquess of 
Newcastle, maintained the King’s cause in the North-Eastern 
counties until he was taken prisoner by the Roundheads, and 
accidentally shot by his own party in an attemptod rescue. His 
son was rewarded for his family's loyalty by the title of Marquess 
vtrt* Dorchester under Charles II., and another descendant was 
\Weated Duke of Kingstou by George I. The name of this 
iuiinily miller seems to have been derived from some place in 
Normandy, as the name of Groy was hum Do Croy; and the motto 
of tho Earls and Dukes of Kings loo, 44 l*ie repone te,” was ob¬ 
viously constructed from their iiiuiio, just as whs tho motto 
“ Oavendo tutus ” of tho allied family of Cavendish. Tho last 
Duke of Kingston died without issue in 1773, and three years after¬ 
wards his widow was tried and convicted of bigamy, and, claiming 
the benefit of the statute,*’ was discharged without that burning 
iu the hand or its substitute which was appointed for first offenders 
of humbler rank. Just a century ago the fashionable world had 
indeed something to talk about, aud the tending ease of the Duchess 
of Kingston in the i Ioiiko of Lords is still familiar to all lawyers 
in England and America. Miss Chudleigli had been Maid of 
Honour to tho Priueess of Wales, and, according to the evidence, 
she was privately married to Mr. Jiervey; but afterwards the 
marriage was denied, aud a collusive sentence of the ecclesiastical 
Court was obtained, and she married the Duke of Kingston. It is 
not wonderful that when a nephew of the lust Duke took his mime, 
which is now usually written Pierrcpoiut, he did not seek to revive 
the title of Earl or Duke of Kingston. 

The late General Lee was undoubtedly descended from the Lees 
of Ditchlev in Oxfordshire, and originally of Cheshire, oue of 
whom wus Earl of Lichfield and Colouel of the Grenadier Guards 
under James II, The motto of this family, “ Fide et Con¬ 
stantin,” would have been appropriate to the career of tho eminent 
soldier who bore their name. The assumption of a motto was, 
wo bolievo, at pleasure, and accordingly in books of heraldry it is 
not set down with the same strictness us tho arms and crest. 
Many of these mottoes were tho war-cries uf some tribe or people, 
and others wore allusive to tho bearings, or to tho bearer’s name, 
character, or history. The moat familiar example of this kind is ; 
the “Ready, aye, ready” of tlm Napiers. The “Through” of 
Hamilton, the “ Forward ” of Douglas, aud “ Thou shalt Want ere 
1 wunt”of Cranston ure equally significant. Tho author of the 
lludiments of Honour , writing in the year 1723, mentions, os 
examples of suitable mottoes, “Quo fata vacant ” of the Duke of 
ftchumberg, “ fcjudore et sanguine ” of Lord Cutts, and “ Clio sara 
»ara” of Admiral ltusaoll. Among punning mottoes may be 
mentioned 44 Tenipla quoin dilocta” of Temple, ki Donne et belle 
assez” of Bellusys, “ Nq vile volis ” of Nevile, “ Forte scutum solus 
ducum ” of 1‘ortcscuu. It could not bo said of the author of tho 
lludiments of Honour that tho foolish man did not understand his 
own foolish business, for ho sounm to huvo hud the whole history 
and mystery of heraldry at his fingers* ends. lie tells us that the 
martlet or mortiu is “ an agreeable mark of difference for younger 
sons.” For, as this bird Bcldom lights on the ground, “ so they 
should trust to tho wing of virtue and merit, and not to their legs, 
having no land of their own to set Lhoir feet on.” The argument 
in favour of tho law or practice called Primogeniture could not be 
more neatly stated. The swallow, he says, typiti.es feigned and 
temporizing friends, who in the spring of honour and summer of 
abundance gladly convurso with those whom in tho w inter of ad¬ 
versity they will forsako and scarcely acknowledge. Thu increscent 
moon, with its horns towards the ’right side of the escutcheon, 
signifies tho rising of some virtuous man illuminated and honoured 
by the glorious aspect and beams of lii» sovereign. The decrescent 
moon, with its horns towards tho left side of the shield, may well 
befit a man advanced to honour in his old age, whou all tilings 
decrease with him except wisdom. 

The grouud of the sluold or banner is called the “ field,*’ and the 
figures borne upon it the 44 ordinaries ” or “ charges.” All figures 
borne upon the shield are, indeed. 4 ‘ charges,” hut certain of them 
are called 41 ordinaries,” and all others are * 4 cunmiou charges.’* The 
colours are five—namely, yules, azure, sable, vert, and pu/pure ; to 
which must bo added yellow and white, which, being ordinarily 
represented by metals, are colled or and argent. There are also 
two other colours recognized by heralds, but rarely seeu in English 
coats of arms—namely, orange, called tonne, and dark blood-red, 
inclining to purple, called sanguine or murrey. Those colours and 
metals are expressed in engravings by lines aud points or dots. To 
41 blazon ” is to describe in proper heraldic terms the bearings of a 
shield or banner. Tho uino 44 ordinaries ” arc the chief, the pale, 
the bend, the bend sinister, the fees, the bar, the chevron, tho 
cross, and the saltier. The chief is the upper third of the shield, 
determined by a horizontal line. The pale is tho middle third of 
the shield when divided perpendicularly. The chevron has t\ 1 equal 
limbs forming an obtuse angle, like the rafter of a house. Tbr saltier 
is the St. Andrew’s cross. These ordinaries give their names to tho 
various single Knee used in dividing the field where more than one 
metal or colour is required, such field being described as u parted 
per pale” when divided perpendicularly, * per fees*’ when divided 
horizontally. &c* In blazoning a coat the herald begins with tho 


horizontally, &c* In blazoning a coat the herald begins with tho 
field, noticing the lines, if any, by which it 1 b divided, then the 
colours, and next the charges, beginning with the immediate charge 
"*4h*i is, the one which ligs nearest the field, as. any ordinary, 
httdntarestthe oenireofth© field if a common charge: and, lastly, 
the mom iwttotew infciror charge. We will now take a simple 


example of the year 1725 from tho 44 lozenge shield * of Anne. 
Duchess-of Buooleuch, widow of the unfortunate Monmouth amt... 
afterwards of Lord Cornwallis Her arms are blazoned thus:, 
7-“ Topaz, on a bond sapphire, a star between two crescents of fho- 
first.” We should have mentioned that the arms of peers arc 
blazoned not by metals and colours, but by precious stones, and 
topaz corresponds to or and sapphire to azure. Thus, -in 
language, tho shield of Uuccleuch is yellow, with a blud^bfewf, dt 
stripe, 44 doxtor,” that is, from right to left of the wearer of the 
shield, and on the st ripe is a star between two crescents, all which 
are 44 of the first " colour named— i.e. yellow. The supporters are 
two womeu in coloured robes, aud the motto is 44 Amo, Another 
more complex shield of the aamo date is that of Napier, which is 
blazoned thus:— 

Quarterly, rat and 4th pearl, a salthe engrailed between four roses 
rubie, for Napier; and and 3rd topaz, on a bead sapbyr, a star between two 
crescents of the lirrd, within a double treasure, flowered and enunter- 
tlowored with (lowers do 1 !h of the second, for Scot of Tliirleataiu. 

This means that the shield is divided into Quarters, of which tho 
top (wearer’s) right quarter is pearl, or white, and bears a St. 
Andrew’s cross with jagged edges and four roses in the angles, all 
ruble, or red, Tho top left quarter is similar to tho arms at 
Buooleuch, with tho addition of the double treasure or border 44 of - 
the second,” that is, blue, which was tho honourable addition 
grunted by King Jarues V. to Johii&cot of Tbirleslaiu:— 44 Quha 
command to our host at Sautra Edge with threescore and ten 
launders on horseback of his friends and followers, and bound 
willing to gung with us into England, when all our nobles and 
others refused, he was ready to stake all at our bidding*” Where¬ 
fore tho King grunted to tho said John Scot 44 an border of fiower 
do liases about liis coat of arms, sike os in our royal banner, and 
alswuo an bundle of hiunccs above his helmet, with thir words, 

4 Readdy, aye, Readily,’ that he and all his aftercummers may 
bruick the samun.” Tho fourth and third quarters aro respectively 
like tho first and second. Tho supporters are an eagle 44 proper*’ 
—that is, of his natural colour, and a chevalier in n coat of mail. 

The arms of Picrpoint, Duke of Kingston, ore blazoned thus:— 

14 IVurl, semi, of cinque foils ruble, and a lion rampunt diamond, 
supported by two lious of tho last." This means a white shield, 
bearing red cinque foils 44 sans nombre,” and a black lion standing 
ou his hind logs among thorn. The supporters are two black lions. 
The arms of Lee, Earl of Lichfield, aro 44 Pearl a Fees between 
three crescent* Diamond. {Supported by two Lions Ermines with 
each a plain collar of tho field charged with three crescents as in 
tho arms.” This moans a white shield with a horizontal black 
band occupying tho middle third of it, and two black crescents 
abovet and one below the band. 44 Lions ermines ” means lions 
in white coats powdered with black, and hy a 44 collar of 
the field charged,” &c., is inoant a white or silver collar with 
three black crescents. Tho arms of tho Duke of Bedford are 
44 Pearl a lion rampant rubie, ou a chief diamond, throe escallops 
of the field.” This means that the upper third of the nhiold as 
black, and the rest white, and on the black are three white escal¬ 
lops, aud below them on tho white is a red lion. The supporters 
are a red lion and a goat of 44 the last,** i.e. red, with boras, hoofs, 
collar, and chain of gold. The crest is a white goat. The 44 blanche 
lion ” of Mowbray, and afterwards of Howard, is borne on a rod 
field. 

The principle that metal upon metal or colour upon colour is 
false heraldry was always held in England, and although we have 
rendered 44 or ” by 44 yellow ” and 44 argent ” by 44 white,” it is im¬ 
portant to bear in mind tho distinction botween metals and 
colours. The professors of heraldry have been treated with much 
ridicule, and some they have deserved. The refinements of this 
science, like the subtleties of our common law, are proofs that 
during several centuries tho minds of men lacked healthy exercise. 
Instead of studying the forms and habits of live beasts, birds, aud 
fishes, the heralds occupied themselves in describing and depicting 
imaginary animals or monsters. The praorimu heraldry of 
early times used simple signs which could ft 'mronguiabcd 
hy an experienced eye in march or battle. The blanche lion 
really was tho 44 cognizance ” of Lord 'William Howard ia the 
I Border wars, and it may ho bolieved that Lord Cranston habitually 
wore a helmet by which a Scot might know him for a foe. 
The roll of Cuorlaverocb, a Norman-French poem of the time of 
King Edward I., contains a catalogue of knights and nobles en¬ 
gaged in the siege, of which one item is:-— 44 And Maurice de 
Berkclee, who was present nt this expedition^ had a banner red as 
blood, with crosslets and a white chevron, with a label of azure, 
because his father was living.” This coat, os well as the name of 
Maurice, still remains in the house of Berkeley. 44 The label is 
tho joy if tho parents--namely, the first son,” and it may 
be seen on the shield of the Prince of WaleB. When heralds 
j assert the antiquity in this limited sense of their profession, 
thoy aro secure from ridicule; for they do not usually go 
back beyond the Trojan war, and uEschylua gives armorial bear¬ 
ings to the leaders of a siege in which the father of Diorued bore 
, part. The saying that the simplest coat of arms is tho oldost and 
most honourable is widely, but not universally, true. One clasa^of 
bearings properly belongs to the descendants of Crusaders, and 
among these the cross, in many varieties, the Saracen’s head, the 
escallop-shell, and the byzant are the most familiar. The escallop- 
shell 01 Dacre is now borne bythe Earl of Carlisle as descendant 
of the marriage of Belted Will Howard With tho heiress of 
Haworth Castle. The line 

Ancient plainness ancient race doth show 
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might be quoted by the house of Cavendish, which bean 
«Diamond, three harts’ heads cabosh'd pearl, attired Topaz 
in other words, three harts’ heads, full-faced, white, with golden ; 
home on a Mack ground. The crest, a serpent 44 proper/'* may 
typify the politic caution expressed in the “canting” motto of 
this house. The anus of Ken pel are simply three white escallops 
on a red ground. Those of Paulot ore three swords on a black 
ground. Among commoners, the coat of Baines is simple, not to 
say grim—“ Sable a wbiu-ljone in palo surmounted of another in 
few argent- ” j or, in other words, two shin-bones crossed on a black 
ground. Sir Waller Scott hiw made us familiur with the three- 
legged symbol of the sovereignty of Man, which wue home by the 
Karls of Derby «»■ long ns they wore Kings in Man. Tremaine, as 
might bo guessed, 1ms three hands end arms similarly disposed. 
Dnlziel lmars ** sable a naked man with his arms extended proper,” 
und this coat, with the motto “ I dare,” is said to have been given 
by u grateful King of Scuts, whose friend hud been killed mid hung 
up to dry by tho Piets, until the ancestor * if I Hilziel brought off the 
body. The ! loyal Arms are now much simpler than they were 
under Kings \vhl> ruled llunovtn and preb'ndedtobeKiugsol'Pranoe. 
The \ellow lions of England were formerly 44 impaled ” with 1 ho 
red lion and “ double treasure counterllory ” ol' Scotland in 
Die first quarter, while Die flours* do ly’s of France occu¬ 
pied the second quarter, and the harp of Ireland the third, und 
the lions of Brunswick, the lion in a “ semi ” of hearts of 
Lunenburg, and the white horse of Lower Saxony, made a united 
happy family in the fourth. It must be a great comfort to 
patriotic Scotchmen that tbo ruddy lion now ramps in gold in his 
own peculiar quarter, without being cumbered with the presence 
of tins more pacific beasts of England. The two-headed atgle, 

“ looking towards both east and west,” has always symbolized far- 
reaching empire. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

VI. 

riYHE most melancholy side of British art is sculpture. We have 
J- seen revivals in architecture, we have witnessed one or more 
new developments in painting, but in sculpture, after Flux man and 
Wyatt, and since the more recent, days of Hibson anil Foley, the 
decadence has been continuous. The present collection is one of the 
worst ever scon cither in Trafalgar Square or Burlington House, and 
in looking rouud “ the Vestibule,”‘Him Geutml llall,” and * 4 tho 
Sculpture Gullery,” wo have to encouuter not only a deterioration 
in qimlitv, but an absolute diminution in number. Tho works now 
exhibited fall below the average of the last li\<‘ years. W« need 
scarcely say that this discouraging result was not anticipated 
when the Royal Academy provided ample and well-lighted hulls 
to honour the presumptive genius of our sculptors. 

It bus become notorious that the noblest motives seldom animate 
modem works. Winckclnumn, when trailing of sculpture among 
the Greeks, speaks of beauty as the loftiest aim and the central 
mark jin art—** that saiuo Beauty which exhibited herself to the 
great artists, and allowed herself to be felt, grasped, and tigured.” 
This points to something more vital than Die vague “general idea” 
of Reynolds, which in its misconception conduces to tho inanities 
now seen in marble and plaster within the Royal Academy. Alter 
this sort is 4 *from Stone to Life: Pygmalion me fecit'’ (1414), 
by Mr. Marshall, II.A. Equally indicative of the dying out of 

vitality and vigour is “Zenobia” (1457), by Mr. Adman-Acton-, 
while “The ti par tan Boy” (1443b by Count d’Jipinny, shows 
how noble art may paJa into the ridiculous. Aud yet this 
puerile figure, which does not possess a single redeeming point, 
stands in one of the most conspicuous situations in tho Central 
Hall. “The Diver” (1426), by Mr. O. U. Adams, reminds 
one of the famous “ header ” in the Chiton Baum. ’The model¬ 
ling is as weak as the action is violent; the Greeks in the 
nude were «o ofyse to nature that it could almost bo told 
*» p» nicu ‘« muscles had won tho prize. 

Mr J..THP 1 K cmttgned “Peace” (1347) for the great hall 
of the Foreign Oflice. The style, a conventional classic, may 
he said to symbolize place at any price. Tho manly sculptors of 
the middle ages, Such as Donatello and others, would have 
identified peace with something more than passive and powurloss 
submission. In art, as in policy, pence is best protected by a 
heroism which proclaims preparation for war. 

Mr. Boehm cannot be accused of feebleness, though ho may bo 
open to the charge of extravagance, in tho composite and some¬ 
what incongruous group “ tit. George and the Dragon ” ( 1433). 
The horse, rearing so high an his hind legs as to be in danger of 
fulling bade on his tail, may have boon hired for the occasion from 
a brewer’s team. The dragon is a mean sort of creature, unworthy 
to be classed with the noble army af dragons which do duty in 
the pictorial and plastic compositions of Tumor and others. 
Lastly, Hi. George, well poised in torso and limbs, a figure which 
might have slighted from a stood in the Elgin frieze, disports him¬ 
self overmuch as a dandy; if dressed, he might adorn a drawing- 1 
room, hut, hare in the nude, as if ready for the circus, he is not' 
a saint, nor quite a sinner. The group does not hold well 
together *, tho study of Hnee ia so chaotic that tho composition 
becomes unintelligible save from a single point .of view. At one 
end we too legs, on tlw wwm a toil •> altogether, we are reminded 
of a certain image wherein the thighs wore of brass, the lags of 
iron, and the feet of clay. The late Professor Kiss, of Berlin,: 


ruined his reputation by a much better “St. Gnoige and the 
Dragon” than that before us. J. Bonheur, of Paris, tdronna the 
Academy with a compact, well-matured composition, executed as 
bv a master hand, “ King Pepin le Brel’ in Die Arena ” (1418). 

Mr. Webber is also to be commended for sharp, emphatic model¬ 
ling in the “ Warrior and Wounded Youth ” (1407), Mr. Thorny- 
croft is less treuchuut in a well-conceived group, “A Warrior 
bearing a "Wounded Youth from Battle ” (1440). y 

Pictorial and picturesque, sentimental and spasmodic styl«# 
contimie to please the public. Several i lulluns still frequent tbo 
Academy. Signor Eoutuna supplies a spasmodic personification 
of Death foiled in his attack upon the living (1384). But perhaps 
the worst specimen of the modern Italian manner is “ The Young 
Dante” (1394), by Signor Oivilelti. This young person has no 
more to uo with Dante thnn with Komoo or Hamlet. The upper 
part of the figure is continuous by a bolt aud buttons, while 
tho lower extremities are adorned by a pair of striped breeches. 

A lew flowers decorate the stump on which Dus piece of 
desolation reposes. Mr. Junck, whose precise nationality wo 
do not know, cultivates, not wholly without success, a pic¬ 
turesque naturalism in “Thrift” (1434). Here we are led to 
suppose that 11 little girl possess* but u single pair of stockings in 
the whole world; one stocking she is mending, tho other she is 
wearing. The great musters in sculpture, whether ancient, 
mudiimul, or modern, never descended to such trivialities. M. 
Dalou lias reproduced in “ marble” “Ija Berceuse” (1441), ft 
group uf a mother, baby, and rocking-chair, which wo criticized and 
commended two years ago, when it. was exhibited at this identical 
spot in plaster under tho title “ ilush-a-by, Baby.” Tho design 
gains by being promoted to marble. Marble is to plaster what silk 
is to cotton. 

That religious sculpture should in modern times be so unworthy 
of roligiou is almost unaccountable, but the fact cannot bo doubted 
that Uauova, Thorwuldsen, and Gibson were more at home with 
Paganism than with Christianity. In like manner, Mr. Armstead, 

A. It.A., falls below his habitual’standard in a statue of “Religion” 
(1439), designed to bo executed in bronze for a fountain at King’s 
College, Cambridge. AVe have also seen bettor works by Miss 
Grant than 44 tit. Paul” (1404). Not that she lias allowed her 
ideal to be brought down to the level of the tradition that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was short or mean in stature. On the 
contrary, Si. Paul as now presented rises at least seven feet high. 

The objection to be taken iH against the art treatment; the figure 
erects itself rigidly as an inanimate mass, wanting life and destitute 
of inspiration. To Mr. Jjawlor may be accorded the merit of 
having removed himself from the common reading of the 44 Mator 
Dolorosa” (1468), not only in a stem nobility which conquers- -— 
]>ain, but in tho decisive accentuation of brow, eyes, nostrils, and 
mouth. Tho want of such pronounced interpretation of nature 
has proved the ruin of so-called Christian sculpture in modem 
days. How much more close at onco to nature and to the super¬ 
natural ore tho figures in Gothic cathedrals ! 

The treatment of reliefs—whether 41 alto,” u mezzo,” or “ basso ”— 
is usually a test of the state of a school of sculpture. Modern 
art tends to a mongrel—that is, to a confused mixing up of dis¬ 
tinctive styles. Of low relief—taking the Elgin frieze as tho 
standard—one of the purest examples we have seeu for many a 
day is Mr. Caldecott’s 41 metal bas-relief,” a 44 Horae Fair in 
Brittany” (1499). IIore a simple and almost rude incident iu 
nature has been brought within the law and the symmetry of art; 
so true is it that art exists everywhere, if only the artist be present 
to bring it forth from its lurking-place. More romantic, ana there¬ 
fore less severe, in the way of low relief, is a medallion, 44 Sabrina 
Rising from the Water”(T400), by Mr. Montfoxd. The lines of 
Die composition ore mellifluous, as of figures flowing and floating 
beneath a blue ecu. The spectator may suppose hunself looking 
into an aquarium tenantod by fairies instead of fishes. Mr. 
Woolner, K.A., a master of relief, is particularly prominent this 
year. The best places at the top of the Central Hall are accorded 
to him. This artist proves how well he can conform to the strict 
principles of bnsso-rcJieyo in his diploma work, 44 Achilles and 
Pallas shouting from the Trenches ” (1417). To the same sculptor 
is due the bas-relief, a Crucifixion with attendant figures (1419). 

The sentiment, unlike that of most religious works in the Exhi¬ 
bition, is not mawkish, but manly. Lord R. Gower’s head of Christ 
crucified— 44 It is Finished” (1498)—has all the pain of death 
without its victory t the idea of the great masters would seem to 
have been a sleep which suggested an awakening, a death 
with the near approach of a resurrection. Mr. Rodfem’s “ Cru¬ 
cifixion of St. Andrew” (1349) also ranks below the dignity ofsacred 
art. “The Last Supper” (1359), by Signor Furigna, is a more 
icture translated into high relief. Mr, Tinworth, possibly elated 
y the unlucky praise of Mr. Buskin, repeats his spasmodic 
puppets of lust year in two miniature terra-cotta panels, “ Judas ” 

(1 j 80 ( and “ Tho Stable ” (1380). Tho marble medallion which 
Mrs. h. Cubilt has porpefcrated of herself (1402) must he accounted 
false in art; n bulky head has here been stuck on grossly to a 
background in still worse taste is Mr. Ewing's alto-rellevobust 
(1363), surrounded by purple velvet and set in a circular gold 
frame. 

It is impossible ik»r© to discuss fully the long-disputed merits 
or demerits of the Wellington Monument for St. Tours Cathedral 
designed by the late Ms. titovens. After perptauag and painful n 4 
delays extending over about twenty years, after repeated com- “ 
plaints in Parliament, followed by apologies pntffcg the;; over- j 
sensitive genius of tho sculptor, who oould aaitittr filrtw Dm J 
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public nor content hhnfjelf, we bare at last some data by which 
to . judgo of the long-lookod-for performance. The design w 
strictly monumental, or, as some would say, u architectonic.” 
The leading structural members are on arch eustamod by 
columns with a crowning cornice above. The equestrian statue 
of the Dube, the climax to the original composition, hiv* been 
. abolished on tho plea that a horse ought not to outer a church, 
though precedents to tho contrary are nmuerous. Two im¬ 
portant fragments of tho collective monument tire now ex¬ 
hibited in bronze. One is a colossal group, “Valour crushing 
Cowardice” (1427). Cowardice in terror crouches beneath a 
shield whereon a truly grand figure personifying tho valour of 
the conquering hero risi'fl supreme. The conception, though not 
servilely imitative, obviously owes much to Michael Angelo; 
on the whole, it must be admitted that tho group goes far to 
justify tho unswerving faith of tho sculptor's IrfawU On tho 
other baud, “The Recumbent Figure of the Duke” (1522), 
stretched in death upon the tomb, gives a contrary reading. The 
handling is feeble, fumbling, and vacillating, as of a man wbo had 
muddled liis subject and at last bad lost his way. Hence the 
iuterimimblo delays prolonged into wearisome decades. But for 
the present we refrain from expressing a decisive opinion on an 
artist who, while evidently great, ut least in conception, failed 
to make himself understood. 

Busts in plaster, lerm-cotta, and marble vary iu stylo almost 
more than portraits oil canvas. At any rate, classic adaptations, 
which had become almost extinct in portrait-pointing, are a till 
dtwervodly prominent in sculpture. To classic modes of treat¬ 
ment, os seen in the basis of tho Vatican and the Capital 
museums, we owe deliverance from the debasement of modern 
coatumo. "Whut can be worse than tho eiligy of “The Lute 
Marquis of Bristol” (1452J, by ITerr Itaeinaekors; the barber 
dressed tho hair, the mnn-milliuvr arranged tho collar and neck¬ 
tie, and the tailor cut the coat. To tho fame order ol’ merit 
belongs tho head of “Sir Henry Cole’* (1453), by Mr. Boehm. 
But perhaps among numberless bad examples the worst is Count 
(Jloicmou's bust of “Tho Duchess of Edinburgh" (1561); this 
is a composite of decorations, necklace, needlework, and lluwrs, 
all carved out mechanically, as by tho hand of 0 stonemason. Nor 
d.»cs Miss Bulimy's paraphrase of “The Princess of Wales. 7 * 
(1431) belong to a high older of art. The materials are a con¬ 
glomerate of marble, gold, and ivory; wo lwed nut. say that lliu 
product is not quite on a level with tho chryselephantine wulpt.ure 
of Phidias. Thera arc fairly good busts by Mr. Barham, A.K.A., 
Mr. Noble, and Mr. Theed; the general fault, however, is that, 
in proportion as they shun ualuralism, they lose, character. 
Mr. Leilchild’s head of “Mr. Bryce” (1480) is Hrui in touch and 
incisive in character ; Miss 11 . 8. Moutolba, in her posthumous 
record of the late “Mr. Pickard Burchett ” (1454), is, like her 
sister the painter, knowing, showy, and clever in seizing on and 
emphasizing the traits which con oe turned to most account for art 
effect. Terra-cotta is still the rage. In this material, red as 
brick-dust and assailant in protuberant surface “ as quills upon 
the fretful porcupine,” Mr. Boehm’s bust of “ Tho Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury 71 (1364) is the b*:3t example, while »m anonymous “ Portrait ’’ 
(1474), by Mr. Mullins, ranks as the worst. If we could but 
imagine as a groundwork the head of a ruIlian disguised by beard 
of river-gross, and further clothed with ocean seaweeds, the head 
before) us would find its original. Tho art is beneath serious 
criticism. Among literary men who win immortality in marble 
ore “ Thomas de Quincey ” (1495), by Mr. Steel of Edinburgh; the 
face is rather flaccid in its over-soft flesh surfaces; but Coleridge 
under like opium-eating propensities fell into a similar sensitive and 
nerveless condition. Mr. Woollier, 1 LA„ has long studied “ Alfred 
Tennyson” (1424); indeed ho and Mr. Watts, R.A., are the best 
interpreters through art of a head which reads as the epitome 
of a life; tho poems of many years seem to write their lines across 
cheek and brow. 

The full-length portraits ore neither numerous nor remarkable. 
More energetic than artistic is Mr. Brock’s “ Model of the Statue 
of Richard Baxter, to be erected in the Town of Kidderminster ” 
(1411). The style may be Baid to bo “ nonconformist,” ns is the 
subject *, in its vehemence it does not conform to established law 
and order. But tho action arrests attention; one hand rests on 
the Bible, the other is raised, as sometimes in pictures of St. John 
the Baptist when exclaiming “ Repent ye, for tho kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” A certain breadth and rudeness in the treat¬ 
ment do. not militate against the theme. Faint praise will suffice 
for “Dr. Priestley, erected in Birmingham” (1437). Mr. 
Williamson represents Priestley in tho act of discovering oxygon. 
It is seldom lhat scientilie operaiions Mialate kindly into art 
forms; after all that has been aid to the contrary, art for the 
most part ends where science begins. Mr. Woolner has endowed 
with the presence of calm command the “ Model for a Bronze Statne 
of Lord Lawrence, to bo erected in front of the Government House, 
Calcutta * (1442). Wo remember, alter the, Indian mutiny, to 
have heard the Viceroy return thanks in public for a high onr 
eomium. He said, “ I deserve no praise, I simply did my duty j 
I could do no less/ Ill this statue we read the man. 


tub 

r^BS W^thaCWkswastwjos as large as hurt year, but we 
JL duteathm vfoffofet anyone of the, fourteen competitors wee os 
good: as Spiriawify, the winner in 18.75. The foreigners were in 
great force on this occasion, Count do Lagrange running Cornelia 


and'Allumelto (first and second in the One Thousand Ghfosed), 
M. Lupin being represented by Enguerrande, second in theFtotafih 
Derby, M. Del&inam by Filowdle, and. M. do Mougomery by La 
Seine. The nine English fillies made hut a poor show by the rid* 
of their French-bred sisters; and, unfortunately, the best of them, 
Levant and Twine the Plaidun, went amiss a low days before 
race. Of Count do Lagrange's pair, of Twin© the Plftidcn, Mar¬ 
garita, nud Jja Heine, we spoke at somo length when commenting 
on tho One Thousand; and wo may imw add a few words about 
tho antecedents of tho more noteworthy of the remaining 1 com¬ 
petitors, Engunnunde, a daughter uf Vermont, tho winner of tho 
tJmml Frix tfw Paris iu 1864, only ran auco in England as a two* 
vnar-old, when Kaleidoscope, giving her 8 lbs., bent bar by a neck, 
This year her Wt performance was in tho French Derby a 
fortnight ago, when Kilt only succeeded iu defeating her by a 
head. As, however, Cnmemwrt was barely more than a neck 
behind her, there was nothing very wonderful about the form. 
Ian ant, by Adventurer out of Repulse, was, on her best public 
form, undoubtedly superior to all the fillies of her year, and was a 
good match for tho beet of the colts. She ran thirteen times as a 
two-year-old, and was unsuccessful on ten occasions. At Haudown 
Park' she was beaten by Kaleidoscope and Rod Cross Knight; iu 
a match at Newraarkr t First Spring Meeting sho succumbed to 
Town Crier; at Chester she was beaten by.Bella und Merry 
Buchess; at Btockbridgu by Julia Peachum, King Death, Julius 
Cnfsar, and Coltnres; nt Nottingham a second time by Julia 
Peach um; nt Brighton by Camelia, GUestono, und Majesty; and 
in a second esnay at the same meeting by Lucy Hawk and M. do 
Fligny; at Doncaster by Xthona, King Death, Oharon, and Mar* 
garita; at Newmarket. Second October Meeting by Hordnula and 
Jolm Bay, and, two days later, by Chaplet. Against these manifold 
defeats must be set Levant’s one great victory in the July Stakes at 
N'cwmnrB't, when she defeated one of the fluent fields of the season, 
including harnuee, Cornelia, KLVv, Oileslonc, Ooltness, and 
Cerberus.* it is true that her Victory on that occasion was 
partly, if not mainly, due to tho magnificent, riding of Fordham, 
who held her head as if in a vice, and literally drove her in 
tirat past tho winning-post; and it is also true lhat in all proba¬ 
bility she never forgot the Govern discipline to which sho was than, 
subjected, for certainly in her subsequent races she ran worse 
auii worse, till at length sho seemed to bo iuenpablo of winning 
iu any company at all. 8till a hors© must bo judged by his best, 
not by his worst, performance, und a winter's rest nut unfrequently 
brings him buck to his original form. levant hod wintered weft 
I and had grown into one of tho 13 nest fillies in training, and her bo- 
1 haviour at homo in her gallops hqyi caused tho moot sanguine cx- 
oetations to be formed that she would show in tho Oaks the same 
rilliant form sho displayed lost July nt Newmarket. It was most 
unfortunuto therefore tliat she should have gone wrong at the very 
I last moment, after undergoing a capital preparation, for there was 
not another English representative with any pi ©tensions to 
challenge tho victorious French fillies; and through Majesty, who 
ran third iu tho Ouo Thousand Guineas, Lord Rosebery had a 
fair idea of what chance Levant possessed against Cornelia. Merry 
DuchubH, n daughter of The Duke and Mireila, ran six times last 
season; but only accomplished one victory, carrying off the New¬ 
market Two-Year-Old Plate from a moderate fluid. At Chester 
sho was twice beaten by Bella—then at tho zouith of her brief and 
brilliant career—but managed to get iu front of Levant* At 
Epsom she was beaten by Brigg Buy, Alluiuette finishing behind 
her; nt Doncaster sljo was nowhere in tho Bradgatn l*&rk Stakes;, 
and iu the New Nursery Stakes at the Newmarket Houghton Meet¬ 
ing site showed in oqually bad form. The most oareful examino- 
liou of tho Racing VaUmlar will foil to bring to light any per* 
formation of Liriu, a daughter of King Victor and- Scylla, which 
would justify the support accorded to her, from some nnaocountablo 
reason, on the Oaks day ; and Gatinka and Vittoria may bo dis¬ 
missed with a similar remark. 

In the paddock almost the only competitors that attracted ob¬ 
servation xvero Enguerrande, who was much admired; Levant, who 
was so obviously amiss that her chance hopeless ; 

Filoselle, a French Elly who has run pi-ornhwH^ro^iPtContinent 
this season; and IjA Heine, who looked by na means as well as on 
the (hie Thousand day. The favourite, ^amelia, did not enter the 
paddock at all, und as tho field on the whole did not deserve ft very 
lengthened inspection, every one was gratified when the ceremony 
of the parade past tho 8tand and the preliminary canter were over, 
and the starter had them fairly under his charge. Tho flag fell to 
a much more oven start than that for tho Derby, and Alluiuette at 
once went to tho front to make the ruuuing fur her stable companion 
—a mission which sho wtus only ablo to fullil for about a quarter 
of a mile. Half way down the hill Uaraolia took tho loud, and on 
entering the straight Enguerrande and Filoselle were her nearest 
attendants, all danger from the English division being over at this 
point. At tho distance Enguerrande shook off Filoselle, and run¬ 
ning with tho greatest gameness reduced the lewd of Camelia Such 
by inch, and just managed to catch the Ono Thousand winner in 
the last stride and mako a dead-heat with her, Merry Duchess, 
four lengths off, beating Filoselle ou sufferance for third plsco. 
The finish between Camelia and Enguurrando was very etolting, 
and the latter must be one of tbe garnest of the game to get where 
she did, for at the distance Camelia waa a good length in front, 
and a length is a great deal to make up in the fast two hundred 
yards of the Oaks course. Thus both the great races of the Epsom 
week fell to the foreigners; and English colts and fillies will have 
to play second fiddle m the three-year-old races this year, unless 
later in foe season Levant should succeed in turning foe tapla* ' | 
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Jhslia. A* Iona a* Kisber keeps well tbero is little chance of h*'** , 
i colour.} being- lowered.. 1 

The general racing of the week was on the whole more interest-' 
jug than usual, and attracted a larger share of attention. In the 
Graven Stakes Thunder almost met bis match in Wisdom (the 
colt by Blinkhoolie out of All no), who would have won if he hod 
had the heart of a mouse. The fact was, however, that Mr. 

Vyner’s grand old horse faltered towards the finish, if, indeed, 
he did not actually break down. Certainly ho pulled up very 
lame, and wo doubt whether we Bhall sec him in public again. 

The match Ik* tween Controversy and Chaplet was all <me way, 
Chuplot never being able to get near Lord Bosubery's homo \ and 
in consequence the hopes of the supporters of All IJ cart roso 
higher and higher, only to be utterly crushed on the murrow. The 
Egmont Plato produced an astonishing line finish between Killiu- 
crankie, Inglewood Hunger, and Bonny Blue Flag, the first-named 
coming in first by a head, while tho other two run a dead beat for 
second place, and Trappist, one of the best weight-carriers of tho 
day, finished not more than a head behind the dead-boate,**. Most 
curiously the heat of tho weather caused tho rider of Killiecruukio 
to lose just an ounce or two during the race—enough unfortunately to 
turn tho scale against him in weighing in, and to cuu&e the dis¬ 
qualification of his horse. The Woodcote Stakes brought out a 
held of ten, and introduced us to Chevron, a bay son of Kori- 
crucian and Ungnisaunee (own sister to Achievement), who ennied 
off this iniportuiit race ia a style worthy of liis illustrious lineage. 

This victory came very opportunely a few days before tho sale of 
the young Ilosicrueians at Middle Park, and no doubt stimulated 
the anxiety of purchasers to bid for them. In the Paddock Stakes, 
on tho third day of tho meeting, Trappist made very short work 
of Tangible, who 1 ms probably been his oost day; and iu the High 
Level Handicap tho American aged horse Break ness improved on 
the form he has hitherto shown. They say that he still wants a 
great deal movo work; but most horses at his age would bo think¬ 
ing of rest rather than of work. In tho Epsom Cup another old 
horse from America, Mate, finished a bad third to Dalham mid 
Wisdom; but the rest of tho field, including Trappist and Con¬ 
troversy, wore pulling up at the time, so that Tiis position was only 
obtained on sufferance. Wo are told llmt Prenkness will show to 
much greater advantage later in the season, over a long course—in 
the Goodwood Cup perhaps—but at present the experiment of 
running nine-year-old horses against English three and four-year- 
olds Booms likely to be attended with scant success. Dolham's 
victory in the Epsom Cup was only secured by a head from 
Wisdom, who must be accounted an unlucky horse, having run 
well for a mile and a quarter in the Derby, as well tun having fairly 
taken the measure of Thunder ill the first race of the meeting, yet 
Loifig unable to gain tho covoted distinction of first place. ILo has 
good racing qualities, hut has not the best of tempers or the 
stoutest of hearts, and thus the honours of victory wore snatched 
from him at the last moment, when they seemed well within his 
grasp. 

The Derby week was appropriately wound up with the anuual 
sale of tho Middle Park yearlings. Out of forty-nino lots, forty' 
were disposed of at a very satisfactory average, and tho y oung 
stock of Ilosicrucian and of Victorious deservedly commanded high 
prices. Three of tho Kosicruciana got into four figures, his sous from 
Lady of the Forest and Finesse fetching 1,300 guineas apiece, and 
his son from Little Heroine being knocked down for a round 
thousand. Thu stock of Rosicrucmii show all the elegance and 
quality of their sire—one of the handsomest horses that ever trod 
the turf—and havo provod themselves possessed of fine racing 
qualities. Tho stock of Victorious are also very good-looking, and 
sold well $ while a high-bred daughter of Parmesan and Audorida 
fetched a high price. Altogether, the sale was u groat success, 
and. the second epoch of the existence of Middle Park as a 
breeding establishment bids fair to be as prosperous as tho first. 

Wo may remark that some little excitement was caused last 
week by a formal objection being raised against Kisber, the winner 
of the Derby, on the ground that the 16th Rule of Kacing, which 
enacts that the cortificatCLtf the age, pedigree, and colour of any 
horse foaled out of the^BWhd Kingdom shall also include a de¬ 
scription of such horse is distinguished, had 

not wen obBemjtjfc TUs Stesyftrds overruled the objection, and 
stigmatized it also m “ frivolous/- thereby, we imagine, intimating 
thou* opinion that tho rule was never intended to bo construed 
literally, it is a pity, then, that a vague and indefinite rule is 
allowed to remain in force; and it may be hoped that in the re¬ 
vised edition of the laws of racing this palpable defect, among 
many others, will be remedied. What are distinguishing marks, 
and how many of them are to be enumerated iu the certificate of a 
foreign-bred horse, and how many are to be passed over as un¬ 
worthy of notice P Those questions deserve to bo answered with 
somo approach to accuracy, for it cannot bo agreeable to a thoroughly 
practical racing-man, like the owner of the second in Kiaber’s 
Derby, after taking a course which the plain bond Jido interpreta¬ 
tion of the rules of racing would seem to justify, to be described as 
a frivolous objector. If rules are lax, those who sanctioned them, 
and who permit them to remain in force, are deserving of blame, 
not those who read them as they are written, and take the proper 
measures to have them applied. 
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MEMOIR OF LORD ALTHORP.* 
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S IR DENIS LE MABCIIANT had many qualifications for 
tlm task of writing the Life of Lord Allhorp, which ho under ¬ 
took at tho request of liis brother and successor, the fourth Lord . 
Spencer. A life of official employment passed in intimate con- r 
nexion with the principal members of tho Whig party must havo 
given Sir Denis Le Murckant mi intimate knowledge of tho poli¬ 
tical history of tho time *, and he was well acquainted with the 
subject of the present biography. Alone among tho Whig leaders 
Lord Allhorp was never alienated from Lord Brougham, who first 
brought Sir items Le Merchant into office. The Memoir, having 
been left unfinished, has been completed iyul arranged by Sir Henry 
Le Morchaut, who acknowledges tho value of suggestions which he 
has received from Lord Helper and from the lute Lord Lyttelton. 
Tho work forms a valuable addition to the constantly accumulating 
mass of materials lor the history of Lord Greys Administration 
and of the Deform Bill; and it has tho far higher merit of genuine 
biographical interest, Lord Althorp during his flhort public career 
exercised extraordinary influence, having done more than any of 
liis colleagues to keep the Xtolorm agitation within the bounds of 
law itnd of Parliamentary control. Tho first Reform Bill would 
have houn with difficulty carried through the House of Commons 
if Lord Althorp hitd not, after a few weeks, taken the conduct of 
ihe measure out of the hands of Lord John Russell. liming the 
two vears’ struggle ho never lost hi* temper j and, while ho com¬ 
manded the unbounded confidence of hiB own followers, lut pro¬ 
voked tho smallest possible amount of hostility in the defeated 
parti. Ilia authority depended wholly on tho combination of 
high moral qualities with plain common sense. Lord Althorp 
had noL a spark of genius; lift was 11 very bad speaker, and 
his range of knowledge and accomplishments was narrow; but 
ho was cWr-heiided, straight forward, and intellectually us well as 
morally honest. His rank and fortune, and his thorough syiu- 
pathy with the tastes and pursuits of English gentlemen, redeemed, 
in the estimation of Tory squires, tho decided and sometimes ex¬ 
treme Liberalism of his opinious. Jlis well-known aversion to 
office inclined the House of Commons to attach additional value 
to the continuance of his service*. During one of tho many Minis¬ 
terial complications of the time Lord John Russell auid, in answer 
to a charge of indirect contrivance, “ I might believe that Althorp 
would intrigue to Jose liis place, but nover that he would intrigue 
to keep it.” Sagacious observers like Mr. Charles Greville were 
ut first puzzled and almost scaudalized by tho success of a Minis¬ 
terial leader who never took the trouble to disguise his blunders j 
hut it was gradually found that ho was generally in the right, 
even when he did little justice to his reasons, fcjir Robert reel 
complained that, when he had himself exposed in convincing lan¬ 
guage the delects of a statement by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, “ Althorp gets up, and takes off his hat, and shakes his 
head, and, before ho has said a word, tbo House is satisfied that 
there was nothing .in the Argument ngninst him.” Mr. Grevillo 
acutely remarks that tho tolerance of which Lord Althorp was 
assured beforehand had the disadvantage of making him careless. 
Thu mistakes which another Minister mast have elaborately ex¬ 
plained away were condoned as soon as Lord Althorp sot himself 
right with a good-humoured smile. It is true that he was entirely 
exempt from the imputation of levity. His temperament, though 
cheerful, was neither humorous nor gay, and his habits were 
laborious. All his contemporaries liked u character which all men 
could understand. 

A political career which has secured to Lord Altliorp a place in 
history extended only over four years. It is true that he had pre¬ 
viously been aix-and-tweuty yeurs in the House of Commons, and 
that at the beginning of that period he had been for thirteen 
mouths a Lord of the Treasury; but in those easy-going times he 
seldom took the trouble to come to London; and when be was 
compelled to make up a Board at tho Treasury, he had relays of 
horses posted on the road, and rode down in the night that he 
might hunt with the Pytchley iu the morning. After the down¬ 
fall of the Coalition Ministry, Lord Althorp attached himself to 
the section of tho Liberal party which, under the lead of Mr. 
Whitbread, held opinions in advance of the orthodox Whigs. It 
•may be incidentally remarked that Sir Denis Le Merchants cha¬ 
racters of Mr. Whitbread and of some of his contemporaries add 
much to the value of the work. Ashe observos, with unquestion¬ 
able truth, the Radical members of 1809 must not be confounded 
with those of our own time. “ They belonged to the same class, 
were governed by the same social influences, and, with their com¬ 
mon political principles, it was plain that, if true to themselves, 
they could have no separate interests.’' Some of tho younger 
Radicals of the present day also belong to the same class with 
their more moderate allies and their political opponents; but 
they form a more fraction of a numerous party which has nothing 
to do with the social influences which affect themselves. As 
the Opposition beuuac jfiore and more poworless in consequence 
of the successes of Wellington in Spam, Lord Althorp almost 
ceased to attend tho House, dovoting himself by preference to hit 
duties ns Muster of tho Pytchley Hunt, a function which had, 
become almost hereditary m his dually, Bo w4s a bold rider, 

* Memoir of John Charleo,* fiicomi 
the lute Sir Denis Le MsxehiUit, Bart, 
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though he had not a safe seat; and he kept the hounds ^__ 

profuse liberality. The methodical taste which afterttarifa* 
found vont in the study of financial statistics led him to keep a 
minute and accurate journal of every run; and 4( he kept an 
account of every shot he fired in the course of the year, whether 
he missed or killed, and made up the hook periodically.” Among 
other pursuits which wore then popular, he took great interest in 
i the prize-ring, and lie was himself a respectable proficient with 
\ the boxing-gloves. After bis accession to the peorage and retire¬ 
ment from office, he was sometimes disturbed by a whimsical 
scruple or doubt whethor lie was not neglecting a duty in not 
regularly attending prize-fights. It was at a late period that he 
concentrated his interests on the breeding of stock. Jn sheep lie 
acknowledged that the late Duke of Richmond excelled him *, but 
in shorthorns ho had no superior. Although, after his succession to 
the family estates, ho found it necessary to practise strict economy, 
he was content to lose 3,000/. a year on his model stock farm. 

In 1814 Lord Althorp married attho age of tliirty-two; and the 
death of his wife iu her first confinement, after a happy life of only 
four years, saddened and matured his character. One effect of the 
loss was to produce or cultivate strong religious feelings; and he 
became more closely interested in politics as he cared less for his 
former amusements. 44 My two lines of rending,*’ ho said, soon 
aftor the death of Lady Althorp, u are divinity and political 
economy; the first to do myself good; the other to enable mo to 
do good to others." In n fragment of autobiography, begun after 
his retirement from political lile, ho avows with remarkable 
simplicity the questionable proposition that “the only object 
I ought to have in view is to socuro my oterual happiness.’’ 
A more sophisticated intellect would have striven to dis- 
guiwo from itself tho purely self-regarding motive which 
might bo thought to defeat or neutralize itself. On Lord A 1 thorp's 
own showing his study of political economy was more meri¬ 
torious than his theological lucubrations; but good men are rarer 
than sound ethical reasnners, und Lord Althorp was a good 
man. After 1818 ho became more regular in nis attendance 
in tho House of Commons, and he took &11 active part as a member 
of some important Committees. On the death of Lord Liverpool 
ho at first strongly opposed the coalition of tbo Whigs with 
Canning, to whom ho felt a strong aversion; hut., apparently under, 
the influence of Brougham, he was at last reconciled to the new 
Government. Alter the death of Canning, the selection of Lord 
Althorp by Huskisson, us Chairman of the finance Committee, 
was the immediate cause of tho fall of Lord Goderich’s feeble 
Administration. For some time'll© offered no active opposition to 
the Duke of Wellington's Government; but lie supported more 
than one motion in favour of retrenchment, and be hud gradually 
and unconsciously become the most trusted member of his party. 
It was not before tho middle of the Session of 1830 that he was 
chosen leader of the Whiga. He himself urged tho claims of 
Brougham to tho vacant post; but tbo Whigs insisted on their 
choice, and with the assent of Brougham him sol f Lord Althorp 
accepted the nomination. The unhesitating choice of the parly 
between the two competitors was highly instructive. In know¬ 
ledge, in eloquence, in tho power of swaying the House of Com¬ 
mons, and in popularity out of doors. Brougham was incomparably 
superior. Lord Althorp hod the advantage of being one of the 
Whig aristocracy; and he was universally trusted, while his 
brilliant rival was capricious, unsteady, and prone to intrigue. It 
is to tho credit of both that they maintained their friendship 
and even their political alliance to the last. Sir Benia Le 
Marchant mentions for tho first time a project of inducing Lord 
Spencer to form a Cabinet when *Sir XL Feel's Government was 
supposed, in 1844, to be insecure. It seems that Lord Spcncor 
was not indisposed to encourage the overture; but ho foretold his 
failure, because ho thought himself hound in honour to propose 
Lord Brougham as Chancellor. It may bo inferred that he disap¬ 
proved of Lord Melbourne's exclusion of Brougham from the 
Government of 1835. It is strange that tho most conscientious 
of statesmen should havo deliberately preferred personal claims to 
the public interest. 

On the fall of the Duke of Wellington’s Government Lord 
Althorp unwillingly became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Ministerial leader. Notwithstanding the claims of his party on 
his services, ho would probably have declined office if Lord Grey 
had not positively refused to form a Ministry without him. The 
profound repugnance to official life which be felt by anticipation 
never abated or varied. He consistently declared that he had 
sacrificed the happiness of his life to public duty; and 011 the first 
opportunity he finally abandoned political life. Lord Grey had reason 
for the importance which he attached to Lord Althorp’s aid. 
Among his own followers it would at the time have been impossi¬ 
ble^© find another leader who would have been acceptable to the 
House of Commons. Brougham, even if the party would have 
endured his appointment, could not have afforded to, sacrifice Mb 
profession for a strictly political career. Lord John Ruojell and 
Mr. Stanley had not vet attained sufficient Parliamentary rank to 
entitle them to seate in the Cabinet. # fcir Jamer Graham was a 
comparatively new and doubtful recruit; and Lord. Grey could 
not be expected, even if he had fully appreciated the ability of 
Lord Palmerston,, to select as his confidential lieutenant a re¬ 
cent seceder from the Tory ranks. Sir Denis Le Marchant 
makes, without meutiomfig hu authority, the novel and remark¬ 


able statement thst ^ 

Grey as leader of the Common*.* He could not refuse 


to acquiesOe in the 


proposed himself to Lord 

_ions. He could not refuse 

wfcteh had been given to Lord 


Althorp; and, fortunately for himself, though he had airoftdy 1 
nearly twenty y©nr& in office, he could afford to wait* Qu.Lqtd 
Althorp’s retirement Lord Palmerston was not even thought of pi 
his successor; and it was not until six-and-twordy yeare had 
elapsed from the formation of Lord Grey’s Government that 
assumed his proper place as Prime Minister and leader of' tb£ 
House of Commons. The Reform Bill could scarcely have been, 
carried by a Minister who accepted it. up au unwelcome, though 
necessary, measure. Lord Althorp thoroughly approved the prin¬ 
ciple of the Bill, and be would not unwillingly nave rendered it 
still moro democratic. Tho vicissitudes of the contest are fully 
recorded by Sir Denis Le Merchant, who was at tbo time principal 
Secrotary to tho Lord Chancellor; but there was little to add to 
many previous narratives, and especially to Mr. Greville’a minute 
and accurate account of Lord Grey’s negotiations with the waverers 
who followed Lord llamiwby and Lord Wliarncliffo. As the 
biographer of Lord Althorp, Sir Denis Le Marchant properly 
records tho wretched squabble which ended in the resigna¬ 
tion of Lord Grey, and in Lord A 1 thorp's retention of his office 
undnr Lord Melbourne. Brougham's rustW* love of intrigue, 
tho awkward indiscretion of Mr.**Littletou, tho Irish Secretary, tho 
vulgar and faithless cunning of O'Connell, and tho excessive sensi¬ 
tiveness of Lord Grey, are perhaps more fully illustrated by tho 
present biographer than by any previous writer. Lord. Althorp 
himself for onco appeals to disadvantage ns an honest bungler. 
Those who take tho troublu to study the details will have 
no difficulty in understanding a disagreeable story. Lord Grey, 
on the demand of Lord Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, included in a Coercion Bill certain provisions against public; 
meetings which wero denounced as tyrannical by O'Connell. Lord 
Brougham privately entreated Lord Wellesley to facilitate tho 
passage of the Bill by withdrawing his statement that the ob¬ 
noxious clauses wero necessary. Lord Wellesley, preferring tho 
^apposed convenience of the Government to the interacts of peace 
and order, assented to the request, and Air. Littleton communicated 
the socret to O'Connell under a pledge of confidence, which was of 
course immediately violated by tho unscrupulous demagogue. In 
tho meantime Lord Althorp and Mr. Littleton found that tho 
Prime Minister was leas willing than themselves to understand or 
accept tbo inconsistent statements of the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord 
Grey's family, if not himaolf, suspected that the whole intrigue 
had been devised by Brougham in the hope of supplanting nis 
chief; but the move charitable construction of his conduct is 
probably just. A violent und passionate romonstranco addressed 
to Lord Althorp on tho supposed dissolution of the Government 
shows that Brougham was taken by surprise at the result of Mb own 
indirect proceedings. Lord Althorp had acted indiscreetly, and 
he was compromised by Mr. Littleton’s less excusable blunders; 
but it never occurred to any party in the transaction to doubt his 
uprightness of intention, it was at Lord Grey's urgent desire that 
he finally consented to retain the office of which he was finally 
relieved at his father's death three months afterward*. 

A mere notice of well-known political transactions does injustice 
to Sir Denis \a> Marchant’® work. His biography sustains its inte¬ 
rest and proves its accuracy by tho entire consistency of Lord 
Aithorpe character from tho beginning to the end of his life. la 
his easo the boy wua father ot the man. A lotter to his father 
written at soven years old shows the same tastes which he re¬ 
tained in his maturor years, and illustrates his faculty of coming . 
to the point in his statements:— 

44 Dear Papa, 

“ I went to Bringion' Hill this morning, and catchcd four rabbits, am) 
there was a good muny people; and 1 did not know who they were all. 
We threw off at ten o'clock—Tartar and Howler and Punih and Turpin 
did very well, but Jenny's puppy did not do well, for she cried at the 
bushes—Fanny did vi-.ry well too. I rodo upon Castlebar and Med Corns 
was behind. John Townshend and James walked by m% and 1 went a 
gallop, and had good s;>ort. When yon come back there is to be a moo in . 
which you arc to run, and no shall Jolm Townshend, and Jack Corns and 
Peter. 1 am to ride on Ginger, and you shall ride on Cowslip; 1 got three 
horses at the races at Northampton, and yours is a very good one. Yon 
have boun a long time away, so no more. • *1 , 

“ Jaclf Ifiioftmt AUborp." 

His sister, Lady Lyttelton, in a letter to her mtehtor, gives a 
touching account of his last moments. 14 He said that he deeply 
felt that his hod been a happy life, and that he was now most happy; 
hut that this did not diminish tho joy with which he obeyed the 


awful summons, and accepted the call to 


Pro¬ 


bably the chief drawback to the happiness of his life, except the 
loss of his wife, had been tho political success which made him 
eminent and useful. 


BROOM’S PHILOSOPHY OF LAW.* 

T HERE is hardly anything more remarkable in tho literature of 
English law than the want of gopd elementary books, uideas 
it be tho singular failure of almost all modem attempts to provide 
for it. Tbo present work, notwithstanding its ambitious and ill- 
chosen title, whoso relation to anything in the content* wo havo 
been unable to discover, appears to bo m substance an attest in 
this direction. Dr. Broom tells us that it “ is meant for perusal 
not only by law students, but by the public,” and “ exhibits tbo 


• The Phitoenphjf of Lattf being Nott$ of Ledum dkUeered during 
Tmenty-three Yean ( 1850 - 1875 ), m the Inner Temple Balt. Adapted for 
Students and the Public. By Herbert Broom, LL.D. London: maxwell 
&8on» 1876. 
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elements of our existing law.” A b <<-*k that should really do this 
in a moderate compass, .vith any tolerable method, with competent 
accuracy, and with sufficient literary skill to make it interesting to 
wad era willing to bo interested, would undoubtedly be of tho 
greater value, But it in unhappily quite impossible to say that 
the book now before us answers any such description. In the first 
place, the dements which it purports to exhibit turn out to bo the 
elements not of the law of England us a whole, but only of certain 
limited though important brandies of it. Contract, Wrong, and 
Orimo aro the only general heads cl wait with in these chapters, and 
it is liavdlv needful to state tluit these aro very far from making up 
tho whole body of tho law. Why these particular heads have been 
chosen we are loft to guess ns best wo may; tho text gives no ex¬ 
planation. From the titlcpago vwi gather that the hook is in fact 
an outgrowth of several courses of lectures extending over a space 
of many years, and one can only presume that one or more distinct 
nnd independent courses were dcvnirJ to each of these distinct 
topics. Each of them is in itself u natural and proper topic for a 
course of lectures; nor is there any harm in afterwards bringing 
them all together in ono volume. Hut authors ami publishers are 
no less bound than dealers in more gross and material com¬ 
modities to describe with reasonable correctness the wares they 
bring to market; and it appears to us, especially when we consider 
that the book is partly meant, for laymen, who cannot, be presumed 
to know by mere inspection how much of “ the elements of our 
existing law" will not bo found in it, that in this cose there has 
been ;l certain laxity in the ob.»or\ance of that elementary duty. 

Putting the question of nomenclature a.dde, however, let us 
consider these chapters oil the merits of their actual contents. 
Every ono of tho subjects hum dealt with is a large and abundant 
one, ami demands a careful exercise of choice and method in order 
to make it clear, even iu its most general features, to a render 
coming to it for the first time. We may fairly assume that such a 
reader is here contemplated, but iu our judgment lm is not likely 
to be much enlightened ; or, if he is, i't will be by bis own otlbrts 
in digesting and m-arranging in his mind the materials thiiH put 
before him. The method followed by Dr. Broom, if method it can 
be called, consists iu starting a chapter with the eluteuient of a 
few generalities of the barest, kind, and then running oil* without 
further explanation into a long string of instance* which might 
almost luivo been taken at random just as they were noted up iu a 
commonplace book. Tlio special subdivisions of the main topic 
aro brought in anywhere and nnvhow by way of digression, and us 
often as not aro only to be found piecemeal 5-i t *\o or throe different 
piano*. We begin with a chapter of Prclator/ Observations on 
“ Tho Province of Law.'’ Ono is rather surprised at tho outset bv 
learning that tho Common Law of England has been derived 
“ from enactments of the Legislature ” among other sources; but 
let that pas-. Then wo have paragraphs about the construction of 
statutes ami the theory of judicial precedents, which have much to 
do wilh tho determination and administration of tile law, but to 
our poor apprehension very little with the definition of its province 
—which indeed is wot a legal question at all. Then comes a some¬ 
what confused statement of the distinction between ,:ivil and 
criminal law •, thou two or three instances of civil wrongs; then a 
sudden digression about fraud iu it» civil nnd criminal aspects— 
and so on tor twenty pages. This, for example, is u singular para¬ 
graph to find in a general introductory diacyurbe on “ The Pro¬ 
vince of Law *’:— 

Subjrct to Ihe condition that no riot be conuni^crl.a nuisance may some¬ 
times be abated, is. removed ami put - •*«!» to, l.v the person whom it in¬ 
juriously ufleets. The treasurer <•*' •« County Comt has bean held justified 
in breaking open the (iflu.va of tie* reicUrnr of tho Court, daring the absence 
of that ofli. ial, ill order to at the books kept by him, with a view to 
their being audited. He*** no breach of thn peace, could hum ensued from 
tho act of Yioh , « rt «* 111 qaentiou. So if A. take goods out of the actual 
rasmmsioiu u* Ik against his will, lb may justify using force for retaking tho 
gooar tlttd .** may sot up a good ground of deicueo iu un action of assault j 
and if goods aru obtained under colour of a contract of *uhi, but really by 
trick and traud, tho semblance of a contract disappears— the propet tv m 
the goothj^ucs net pass, and they may bo recaptured. 

As to tWSfelevunce of this in thu place where it comes, wo leave Hie 
As to tho mu It nr, wo very much doubt whether 
the- fw^fflpasition be true, and at all events it is not borne out 
T>y the easos cited in the notes, which uro fur from going to such 
an extent. Dr. .Broom has certainly taken care to give plenty of 
references to recent authorities; hut, although it is now under¬ 
stood that, other things being equal, runout authorities aro the 
better, it is likewise understood that ono should first be assured of 
thoir being in point. As to the manner and general utility, vie 
confess that, when we have* occasion for this kind of reading, wo 
very much prefer Fisher’s 1 figest. 

After this wo aro abruptly taken to Contract; it docs not 
appear why, but wo have already waived that question. Wo 
very soon "coma to the familiar story of the old Common 
Law rule against tho assignment of n chose in action having 
been devised by the wisdom of our ancestors to repress liti¬ 
gation. Now ono must not be too hard on l>r. Broom about 
this, as 1m does no more than almost all the modern books 
have done in repeating without question an assertion first mado 
by Coke. Still it is the kind of thing which a writer professing 
a philosophical interest in his subject might not unreasonably 
w have paused to look into. When one does look into it, the 
^result which comes out is that Coke's dictum is a mere rhetorical 
wpurish (and, moreover, limited in its application by the oontaxt 
« which it occum), and that, so far as one can ms&e oat by the 
of the Teas Books and of general analogies, the doctrine. 


was in truth no politic invention, but, in this connexion at any 
rale, simply belonged to the ancient conception of contract as .a 
strictly personal relation between tho original parties. A little 
further on the terms voidable and void are introduced without 
explanation, so that a student might think them synonymous; 
whereas there is an important difference between them, which 
is, indeed, often lost sight of in the books, but for that very reason } 
should bo the more diligontly and distinctly pointed out in ele- / 
ineutary teaching. In like manner wo presently read o( a contract 
“implied by law and inferred by a jury,*’ which is just what it 
cannot ho: here, again, a distinction that ought to be made clear 
from the first is not merely omitted but obscured. Dr. Broom is 
of course not answerable for tho unfortunate double meaning with 
which the term “ implied contract ” is used, standing sometimes 
for a real though not express agreement “inferred by a jury,” some¬ 
time* for an obligation independent of agreement, the arising of 
which on a particular state of facts is a question of law ; but ono 
main use of such exposition as is here undertaken is to give timely 
warning and explanation to the learner on difficulties or this kina. 

The language here used is only fitted to perplex him. To make 
liis confusion even worse, we find mixed up in this context one or 
two instances of legal presumptions touching tho intention of tho 
parties to certain kinds of contract* as to events on which tho Con¬ 
tract itself is silent, which i« yet a third and different matter. 

There is a chapter entitled u Mercantile Contracts ” containing 
many things that have nothing to do with mercantile as distin¬ 
guished from other contracts, nnd not one word on tho really pe¬ 
culiar and characteristic features of tho Law Merchant, There is- 
something about agency, something about fraud, and something 
about illegality, but nothing whatever about negotiable instruments, 
nor about the rules governing public employments of a commercial 
kind, such as a carrier's, which from a still older time havo been 
embodied in the Common Law as being “ tho custom of the realm.” 
Moreover, it is said that “ in regard to a mercantile contract tho 
nicest good faith must be observed/’ which is an excellent moral 
precept as regards all contracts, but is not correct as a proposition 
of law. For instance, Homething far short of “tho nicest good 
faith ” ift admitted in tho contract of sale of goods, aa appears by a 
remarkable case decided within the last few years. A special 
duly to communicate all material facts within tho party’s know¬ 
ledge does exist, in one or two special classes of contracts, but is 
distinctly treated as exceptional. 

The following chapter, on “ Written Instruments,’' ifl mixed up, 
liHo tho last, with miscellaneous information. We are told here 
that a bond is the simplest of deeds. It has always appeared to 
us to be tho most artificial and perplexed. The first specimen of 
it that a law student secs is usually the bond which he executes 
on his admission to ono of tho Inna of Court; and, as far ns our 
experience goes, tho effect of it to ft novice is highly puzalinj*. 

Tho instrument may be described as a promise, stated* in a curi¬ 
ously involved manner, to pay a sum of money if a specified event 
does not happen. Tho happening of this event, which may be the 
payment of money, the observance of tho rules of n Society, or any 
other lawful not., is the uuly real object of i he parties, and is in fact 
tho thing contracted fur. I want to promise A that I will ride to 
York ; first, I profuss myself bound to pay, say, loo/, to A, and 
then it is explained that, if I ride to York, I am to nay nothing. 
iSuch is the form of the simplest of deeds, which Dr. Broom’s 
cnvwri statement almost assumes to be known by the light of 
nature. The absurdity of the whole thing is completed by tho 
mod »tii .statutes which in many cases expressly forbid the Courts 
In enforce the instrument according to its terms. 

Under t-he head of “ Legal Principles applied to Contracts ” the 
expounder proceeds to give a number or instances whose order 
and connexion we havo failed to tr&ce. There is a digression 
on the duties of Railway Companies to passengers, without so 
much n.9 a hint at the existence of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act. Tho chapter on Torts is very simply constructed. 

A tort, we are told, is the infringement of a right; then follows 
an enumeration of various rights which may be infringed. It 
is perhaps a real question, however, whether a distinct genua 
of torts ought, to stand at all in the arrangement of Euglish 
law. The position of delicts in Roman law may be nc- 
coimtod for by the fact that most of the injuries to property 
or possession which with us come under the head of trespass were 
remedied in tho Roman system, not by actions f.r delicto , but by 
real or possessory actions. Delicts, therefore, correspond to a real 
division in procedure at all events. But tho Common Law has not, 
if it ever had, any Real Actions in tho Roman sense; even our 
old “ real actions/’ all but the writ of right, were merely posses¬ 
sory; and tbo modern possessory actions are historically special 
variations of proceedings cx delicto . So that Tort, instead of being 
a genus co-ordinate with divers others, has really come to swallow 
up almost every part of our private civil law which does not com* 
under the head of Contract. Practically the chief use of it is to 
lump together in a rough provisional way various topics which 
have really little in common except that lbr various reasons they 
have not been made tho subject of monographs. 

A good proportion of space is given, and so far rightly, to the 
somewhat difficult topic of Negligence. Bat Dr. Broom’s language 
ia sadly wanting in precision. First he says breach of duty may 
include negligence; then be speaks of “ the distinctionbetween # 
branch of duty and negligenee ” t then he repeats that negligence 
is “ one phase of breach Or duty * ; titen ho varies It ageinWSr* 
ing that “ the phrase 4 breach of infer* may W the 

tern < negligence/* All this time no never J 
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thing to he explained—namely, that negligence in, a legaj sense Is 
••purely negative expression, meaning the owiwion ofthaflfmiouut 
or care which the law sees it to require hr the particular cate, 
cither as a positive duty or as the condition of asserting a 
right j and that the zeal question always is, What is the 
measure of the care which the law did n» this case require? 
Further on, in the chapters dealing with the criminal law, the 
marvellously absurd Common Law definition of larceny, whereby 
' a carrier was a thief if he opened a halo of the goods entrusted 
\ to him and took some of them, but not if he took the whole bide, 
is given, together with this consequence of it, as if it wore the 
most natural thing in the world. After an interval of thirty 
pages we iind fcho like treatment of u the curious results 1 *—curious 
maced in their unreasonableness—and “ nice distinctions ”—nice 
in Chaucer's as well as in the modern sense—which spring from the 
doctrine that there can ho no larceny of thinjjw annexed to the 
freehold. Those absurdities were no doubt sufficiently exposed 
about two centuries ago in a certain “ Dialogue of the Common 
Laws of England/' written by the founder of tho English school of 
the philosophy of law; hut for. Broom can hardly presume this to 
he so well Known to liis lay readers that further explanation is 
superfluous. 

The motto on Dr. Broom’s title-page—a motto more than once 
used by law reporters, and for their works a very tilting one—is 
Hi* istere mmmt . The pronoun refers, we presume, to the autho¬ 
rities made use of in the composition of those lectures. Lawyers 
and students will doubtless continue to use those authorities; hut 
wo couci-ive that they will be littlo assisted in so doing by such 
•slight and inadequate guidance a a is here offered to them. 


THE ATONEMENT OF LF.AM DUN DA S.* 

rnilE novel has so often passed through experimental phases 
Jl only to return, time after time, to the oidinary mechanical level 
of gossiping narrative, that it is perhaps idle to speculate on its 
future term ; hut just now it seems to he chiefly need for 
the illustration and discussion of social problems presented iu 
n fanciful aspect. George Eliot puts the case of tin ambitious 
girl whose first principle of conduct is not to ho liky other 
girls. Air. Black also exhibits a dashing young lady iu despe¬ 
rate conflict with the conventionalities of society, hut subdued 
by love. Air. Jlardy takes another kind of problem; given an 
aspiring and clever woman, the daughter of a butler still iu 
service, with brothers and sisters dependent on her fur support, 
who finds her way as u guest to the table where her lather 
waits, and is troubled with offers of marriage which add to tho 
dillicullies of her peculiar position, how would she be likely to 
act ? and ho treats it in his witty and poetical way. And m the 
work now before us, which has been appearing iu instalments iu 
the same magazino as Mr. Hardy's, Mrs. Linton also sets 
herself to the working out of an ideal position hs illustrative 
■of social perplexities. In each of these cases the philoso¬ 
phical aim is much the same, though the stylo of treat¬ 
ment varies. The authors of Daniel Dvrondu and Madcap Violet 
adhere pretty consistently to the limits of ordinary possibility, 
while the other two are disposed to give more license to tliu 
imagination* YVc must say lor ourselves that wo consider the 
various exercise of every kind ol* mind and talent in Action to he 
so desirable that we am ready to accept any good story on its 
own theory, unless there is something positively objectionable 
about it. And, indeed, this i# only lair. A close representation of 
the everyday incidents of life is very well iu its way, especially 
when characterized by deep feeling and delicate art; hut there is 
no reason for limiting the efforts of fiction to this kiud of 
delineation; and we are therefore glad to see a free range of fancy 
and invention. Although we have just coupled the Atonement of 
Learn DuruUts and The Hand of JStkelbn-ta in the same general 
category, it would he a great .mietako to suppose that they 
have, except their originality and romantic air, anything in 
common. Mtb. Linton looks at life from a point of view of her 
own, and certainly not with the gonial complacency and whimsi¬ 
cal humour of the other novelist. Her booh produces on tho 
reader as he goes through it very conflicting impressions, the 
bohuioe of which be may at the close And some difficulty in 
striking, especially if he adopts the ordinary notion that a novel 
is intended solely us light reading and amusement. Those 
who take up the work before us with this expectation will cer¬ 
tainly be very much disappointed} and indeed we should not 
be surprised if those who judge of a literary dish by the first 
spoonful were tempted to give it ire in a state of mind at once 
exasperated and perplexed. In tho first place, in order to enter 
into the spirit of the story, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
Mrs. Linton is not a sayer of smooth and soothing things. She has 
her own views of life, and on the whale finds it very jogged and un¬ 
satisfactory, except in so far as its systematic hypocrisy is redeemed 
by occasional impulses of superior sentiment ana passion. How fax 
thih is a true or complete view of life it is unnecessary here to dis¬ 
cuss, There ore aspects of society which, as it «v,ms to us, the writer 
leaves too much on one side, and the tone of bitterness and mutiny 
which breaks out occasionally in the course of the narrative has 
undoubtedly something morbid about H; nor can we say that she 

* The Ahmtmmt of Lem iterates. A Novel. By TL Lynn Linton, 
Author of “Patricia KombalV' “Lizzie Lofton,** A*. 3 Volt*. London: 
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docs not cony her conscientious and uncompromising, desire not 
to stoop to mere giving of pleasure sod amusement a Imfo too far. 
Y^e should be sorry to dot- r .my 0110 capable of appreciaticgaedh a 
Work from reading it by saying that it is a very serious produc¬ 
tion ; yet the writer's .•oriounness, her keen sense of the evils and 
waywardness of modern society, and of the dply of speaking <gat 
about them, must be token into account in judging of her naiWr 
tive. Wo ought to add, however, that, if it is serious, it is cer¬ 
tainly not dull. Airs. Linton has devised a scries of incidents of 
a very striking and suggestive character which are perhaps net 
impossible, though they hung together in a way which strikes otte 
as, in some respects, inconsistent; but, however that may he, she 
is entitled to have tho conditions on which her story' ** bated 
distinctly recognized and kept in mind. 

Tho heroine, Lean? Du nans, is tho offspring of two very un¬ 
lovely and repulsive beings. Her mother, Pepita, who exorcises 
tho deepest influence on her character^ is presented to us as “a 
superbly beautiful Spanish w omau, with the face of a sibyl, the 
temper of n fiend, the brutality of n savage, and ignomuce to corre¬ 
spond." She went about iu tho morning in unsavoury garments, 
her long black hair tangled and uncombed, and her superb sibylline 
face innocent of soap and water and loaded with Yesterday'* powder 
and paint; and did not rub off tho coating of while of egg which 
she substituted for ablution, do h»*r hair, or put on a decent gown, 
till far into the afternoon. She was not only queer iu these ways, 
but hated English society, and preferred to spend her time swing¬ 
ing in a hammock in the garden and puffing cigarettes and thump¬ 
ing a gambouiba or Spanish drum, improvised from a bladder and 
an inverted llower-pot. When she did not agree with anv observa¬ 
tion which was mado to her, she replied , u You do lie,* or “ You 
are as stupid as a pig." Another of her amusements was a box of 
dolls, which she shared with her little daughter. Due of these 
was dressed like tho Dovil, and whs called 41 El wflor papd’’—that 
is, Mr. JDumlaa, for whom, of all others, Mrs. Dundee had the keenest 
hatred and contempt. He had in his loose youth been captivated by 
her animal beauty, whon he first picked her up in a email wayside 
tavern in the wilds of Andalusia; Wit she had married him only 
to suit her own purposes, and had observed that bis admiration had 
fallen oil* alter tho first hot flush. YVhen she was transplanted 
from Bpaiu to a dull, damp English village, where sunshine was 
rare and fruit sour und scanty, where there were no festoa, 
no bull-lights, no castanets, no flowers, no colours, no priests, 
no saints, she Wit that she bad beeu deluded and betrayed, and 
began simply to rage against her situation, and revenge her¬ 
self on her husband. {She was violent and paroxysmal in every¬ 
thing; hating her mate with sustained intensity, and perpetu¬ 
ally insulting him iu the most opprobrious w&y; loving her 
daughter, caressing her extravagantly, yet at times baiting her 
savagely, and oueo oven making her teeth meet in tho child's lean 
brown arm. IJer lavourite lesson to Loam was that all Pro¬ 
testants were pigs, good only to bo roasted by slow fires; and once, 
to express her feelings on the subject, she took the cates representa¬ 
tive of tho parson, tied a pair of paper bands round its nock, and 
crying “ Breach Birkctt, preach; the one as good as tho other,” 
kept it hanging up till it died. Then Bhe kicked it aside, saying, 
“ 1 wish it had been the mau-dog instead. A priest with a wife, 
pah! ho should be burnt.” Mr. Dundas, this fury's husband, is 
a weak, amorous fool, who sees ho has mado a mistake, returns 
Popita's abuse in kind, and takes no interest in his daughter. 

At tho opening of the story, Leam, living between two open 
enemies, hud chosen her side, and clung to her mother with 
a kind of religious fervour. She had been taught to dislike 
and despise her father, to think herself a true Spaniard, and 
to abominate English people and Protestants. She had no grots* 
of religion except this, and a dim veneration ol‘, and trust in, 
the saints and the Virgin Mary, and was densely ignorant both as 
to conduct and knowledge. Bhe was absolutely destitute, we axe 
told, of any fragment of moral sense besides her passionate fidelity 
to her vixen of a mother, “The words right and wrong 
were words having no meaning for her, and she knew no 
barrier, save material impossibility, between jptself.and her 
desires." Bhe tried to coax tho saints by prayetfhut rated 
them soundly if they neglected her desires. ThHAjftf state 
at fourteen“ A mere bit of brute material, potonfSjHBpctive; 
a soul unborn j a heart untouched save by one affection'; I fpiril im¬ 
prisoned ; an intellect unawakened ; a vitalized machine after the 
pattern of humanity, but as yet only a machine "; “ \olcamc forces 
for the present battened down, ana with the surface smoothness 
unrant and undisturbed." She was shy and taciturn, meagre 
and undeveloped, a dark-eyod melancholy little statue, too proud 
to cry and too shy to thaw. Other children dreaded her, and 
she dreaded them, and shrank away. The event which first 
broke through the stagnation of her existence was her mother's 
Budden death in a fit of apoplexy, brought on by au outbreak, 
of frantic jealousy at the suspected •. agfc.of her husband to 
(mother woman. This was a mysterio, culling herself 

Alme. do Alontfort, which in confidence raised 

to “ Countess,” who had suddenly appeared tmo iuuut, with 
an infant girl, in the village of North Aston and settled there, 
having, os the reader is led to suppose, given the cmfd a done 
of opium to serve as a pretext for exciting the sympathy of the 
residents and explaining her abrupt stoppage on her journey. Jg 
•comes out afterwards float she was a thoroughly disreputable ad¬ 
venturess : but her good looks and plausible manners conciliator 
her new mends, and were especially powerful in their eflect or 

! Mr. Thindiuk. Rha itetcriW bonttlf u tint rifmirhtM? /»f mm 
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American clergyman, married to a French nobleman, and after* , 
wards living in' London; and told such absurd and improbable 
atones that it is difficult to under-iUnd why her imposture waft 
not detected. However, she marries Mr. Ihindas within a year after 
he became a widower, and lakes her place in North Aston society. 
This event appeared dreadful to Learn, who regarded the marriage 
*■. as an atrocious injury toiler mother, whom she supposed to be 
grieving ih heaven. When she hears of the impending event, she 
[v^ies out agaiuat hor father for having made iuanuua miserable 
s?. while she lived, and now making her miserable in another world. 

■ -She tells him that if the saints forgot her mamma, she will not. 
and <d;o will never acknowledge another; if another come she will 
kill her. Hut her father only laughs At her excitement. We can 
hardly, however, conceive of any one educated ns a gentleman, 
however weak and wricked, suggesting to his own daughter that 
her mother wub more likely to ho in a place of torment than in 
heaven. Learn hid herself in tho woods on the day of the wedding, 
and afterwards proclaimed open war against the new mistress of 
tho house. The thought of her mamma was constantly in her 
mind; she foured tho saints hud deserted her, and that she had to 
look only to her own poor bauds and bewildered brain to protect hor 
mother’s memory and revenge hor wrongs. She heard a voice 
murmuring in her ear, “ Little Leama, I am unhappy ; swoet heart, 
do not let mo he unhappy.’’ When her new mamma and her 
lather came home from their wedding trip, all this became more 
agonizing to her, and she resolved that tho stranger must some¬ 
how’ bo swept out of tho place she li.id usurped. The girl had 
trusted to tho saints tj do it, hut they had made no bign, and 
now she wns thrown on her own resources. One day she hud 
chanced, when with a playmate, tho soil of ft retired doctor in the 
village, to bo iu tho laboratory, and had hoard from him of tho 
operation of poisons. This had a strange, fascination for Learn, and, 
watching her opportunity, she stole a little hot tie of prussic acid. On 
the evening of M r. and Mrs. Duudas’s return, the hride was found lying 
dead in her hod-room, with a phial of cherry-water on the table 
near hor. There wore nil sorts of surmises its to the cause of 
dunlh; tho jury attributed it to an over-dose of the cherry-wator, 
hut many people thought she had poisoned herself. The inquest 
was, «s usual, a mere tarco, and there was no iwsi-mnrtem examina¬ 
tion of the body. If there had been, it would have been found that 
it wna something more potent than cherry-water which had been 
administered. This, in fact, was the use which Loam hud made 
of tho poison she had appropriated Irom Hr. tjurfiold's laboratory. 
She had gone into the bed-room which had previously been her 
mother’s, to lake a last look at it before it w r us desecrated by tho 
now-couivr ; had noticed the phial on tho table; and, as if by a Hash 
of inspiration, saw that now lmr chance hud conm of revenging her 
mother, and poured the prussic acid into tho L'-ttle. 

After this catastrophe, Mr. Uundas sent Loam to a hoarding- 
school, shut up his house, and went abroad. Four years elapsed 
before they returned together to tho old home. Learn had by 
this time gone through a process ol‘ civilization; she was no 
longer a litllo sav.ige, hut u well-bred, graceful young lady; 
grave, qnict, and laconic. She bad also discovered the 
nature of tho crime which she hud committed us au act 
of devotion to her mother, and tho gulf which had thus 
been created between her and the re«t of tho world. The 
memory of that dreadful deed overshadowed her life, and 
though remorse was not always present with her, it broke out at 
intervals in gusty storms. She was alone in the we rid, isolated 
from all around her, and with a terrible secret shut up in her 
heart. When the sense of sin was most burning, she felt as if she 
must at onco make avowal of her hideous tale; then tho instinct ol‘ 
self-preservation would come into play, and she would rush out 
for a long solitary ramble on the moor. Tho poor girl’s fluctuations 
and sufferings under this terriblo prcsMiro are described with much 
force and pathos. Nothing can be mere tender and delicate than the 
way iu which the dawning of her pure and almost unconscious love 
ft»r I'M gar Horrowby—a worthless follow, though Learn does not sus- 
jfoct it—and thMlgtiMike happiness which suddenly comes os or her 
when shelffilslIiM^fflHlftturnoa are brought out. Itsoem.i to her as 
it tho dark passage in her history has now been blotted out, and that 
ifi tl^fdglgenco of a naturaLgffi»ction a new life lias boon opened 
ItptoSBnrati^ of home trad rest to one very tired and' long 
lurft.” TR& rvKni, however, is only the fitful gleam that liemlds 
the storm, the parting of the clouds before they close iu darkness 
and make day night. We cannot attempt to follow this deep and 
touching study in detail, but must, he content to say that it reveals 
u, power of dcliuea; ion, going below mere surface characteristics, 
of a very high kind. 

’ It is in this part of tho book undoubtedly that Mrs. Inn ton is 
twit at her best, and we could almost wish that slic had allowed 
il to stand by itself ns a proof of what she can do when she ehooses 
to concentrate hor mind upon a distinct subject, and to restrain the 
discursiveness which occasionally leads her astray. There is much 
in tho early parL of this novel which seems to us needlessly rough 
and disagreeable, and the main plot is also weakened by id in com¬ 
plications which only divert attention lroui what ought to be the 
loading feature of the story. Madauie do Monifort is ti very com¬ 
monplace adventuress, and has an air of being introduced into the 
Yriot for a purpose which tho writer afterwards abandons. Mr, 
1 ) undos’* third marriage, with Josephine Hurra why, also helps the 
t «lory very little, ami the episode ol' old Gry ik is not only absurd 
%in itself, but quite superfluous. It is significant that iu these 
Vadding parts of the work the stylo of the author is apt to 
Vnk into a looseness and slovenliness which contrast strangely 


with the compressed power and finish with which the cen¬ 
tral idea is wprked out The weird beauty and spiritual 
bewilderment of Loam are depicted with delicate grace and 
vividness, and the little glimpses of scenery—not thrust in 
to rnako up for want of incident, or elaborated under the delusion 
that a catalogue of colours is equivalent to a picture, but coming 
in naturally a& a background—show tho hand of a true artist. 
Perhaps tho most. eeriouB fault of this work is the tendency to 
throw out what may bo called nagging remarks on opinion^ 
types of character, and ways of life which are distasteful to tho 
writer. Thus there is in the present novel a continued insistence 
on the notion that tho upper class are a set of hypocrites, who harden 
their hearts against the poor, and have no real charity or 
sympathy. In the description of the village of North Aston 
the “ stately mansions of the local aristocracy ou the slopes in 
favoured places" urc contrasted with tho ill-vontilatod, ill-con¬ 
structed, unhealthy cottages among the swamp and drainage of the 
bottom. This tone runs all through. Tho rector is represented 
ns having a profound contempt for the poor, and no interest in his 
clerical duties beyond tho iiict that they yield him an income. Hia 
daughter is called a model English girl, “ orthodox and lady-like,’* 
yet cold-hearted, intensely selfish, who, when hIio marries, wiU 
treat her “ servants ns serfs ” whom she lws “ bought in soul &b 
well ss body, iu mind as well as muscle,” and will shirk the trouble 
of looking after her children. This Btrain of sneering at orthodoxy 
and respectability may no doubt ho justified in certain cases; but 
its introduction as a sort of refrain in a novel conveys a one-sided 
and discoloured view of life, and is besides obviously a defect 
iu art. Tiio object of an author should he, not to irritate or offend 
his readers, but to conciliate them, and bring them into sympathy 
with his narrative. Still, with all its delects, Learn Dun das is a 
very remarkable and interesting hook, with a true intellectual 
flavour and intensity which arc very rare in current fiction. 


TO TI1E VICTORIA FALLS OF THE ZAMBESI.* 

A BOOK of travel docs not altogether depend on its freshness 
to recommend it, and yet wo do not sco why it should bo 
supposed to gaiu, like wine, by being “laid down” for a certain 
number of years. But it appears to bo becoming a not unusual 
practice to publish travelling reminiscences after an inexpli¬ 
cable delay. More than one volume that, we have lately noticed 
luis supplied instances in point, and now we have Mr. Edward 
Mohr giving uu a narrative of South African wanderings and 
Hporting adventures which took place no less than seven years ago. 
A good deal has happened since then in some of tho districts he 
pissed through. The excitement of the diamond-digging attained 
its height; our colonists have hud a fair share of chronic troubles 
with their aboriginal neighbours and the Butch boors, and tho 
dependency of Natal in particular has been in a political ferment. 
But, as Mr. Mohr only concerns himself incidentally with local 
politics or social changes, the fact that events of some historical 
importance have taken place since he visited the country does not 
soriously impair the interest of his travels. His objects wore prin¬ 
cipally sporting, though parLly scientific ; ho has written a pleasing 
book in a fresh and spirited style, and his translator has done him 
every justice. Aa might be surmised from his name, Mr. Mohr is 
a German; and as his countrymen have scattered themselves all 
over the world, he never found himself far from the Gorman 
Fatherland, even in the wild borderland which divides the South 
African settlements from the savage interior, orainong the bold miners 
and elephant-hunters who push their way into tho wilderness. For 
himself, it was his intention to make the journey from Natal 
through the Orange Free State, tho Transvaal Republic, and tho 
ill-defined territories of the great Matabele tribe to the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi—an intention which he happily carried into effect, 
having been fortunate in securing the company of A compatriot, 
llerr Adolph IIubner, a mining engineer of Homo celebrity. Con¬ 
sequently he opened up no now country, and cannot ho said to have 
made any actual contributions to our knowledge of Africun geo¬ 
graphy. Throughout tho journey he came upon parties of whito 
adventurers, who had gone out for the most part after ivory. But 
as ho went umply provided with astronomical instruments, and 
was indefatigable in taking observations and determining localities, 
Jii.s labours are likely to prove useful to those who may Follow him. 

Nothing strikes us more in successive works on African travel 
than the steady way iu which tho interior is being opened up, 
although tlm progress of colonization may not go forward very 
rapidly. As the game recedes before the advance of the settlers 
and the multiplication of white trading adventurers, the difficulties 
diminish that used to loom so large. What was waste and 
wilderness in the last generation is now picketed by snug farm- 
steadings, whoso inmates are ready to barter farm luxuries for tea 
and coffee, powder and shot. Trustworthy information as to the 
easiest routes is to he obtained flu* towards the interior, and the 
ponderous waggons, instead of pioneering their own way, jolt 
forward over rough-made tracks which marvellously facilitate their 
progress. For, as Mr. Mohr points out, in the African jungle m 
much as anywhere else, “ ce u’est quo le premier pus qui co&tc.” 
The passage of the first waggon involves the foiling of trees 
and grubbing of scrub, with' the occasional cutting away of 
sand-banks when some deep river-course has to he forded* 

* 7k the Victoria Falls qf iks Zambesi, Translated torn tbs German of 
Edward Mohr by N. D'Anvers, Loudon i Sampson Low it 0 o. z8?& 
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But wlieu once a waggon has gone by, others may follow com* 
paratively easily ; and accordingly, when the news gets about 
that a single white man has passed forward anywhere, there are 
sure always to ho watchful countrymen of his who will not bo far 
behind him. And nowadays the danger of trouble with the 
savages is very much less thou it used to he. Should the stranger 
foil between hostile tribes in times of war, it is quite possible that 
to may sutler from the disturbed state of the country ; but, 
if things are quiet, he has seldom anything more to fear than an 
irritating detention, with tho idea of taxing him more heavily. 
The chiefs have become alive to their own interests; they fully 
realize the protits of the regular trade that opens to them it market 
for their skins, ivory, and ostrich feathers; and, besides, they have 
a wholesome dread of the retribution that mny possibly follow 
any act of violence. Mr. Mohr relates how', on a former journey, 
he left his unprotected waggons to the euro of the Matalmic, while 
absent on a shooting expedition, although they were stocked with 
abundance of everything that is most precious in native eyes. 
And on this occasion he acknowledges the thoughtfulness of "the 
Matabele chief when an unsparing war of succession was on the 
point of breaking out in the tribe. Peremptory orders were 
issued that all the 'white men should return to the frontier; and 
at first general indignation was felt. But tho chief explained 
that his intention was to send them out of tho way of harm, and 
the explanation was received ns entirely satisfactory. It would 
appear,in fact, that now the chief inconveniences of travel south 
of the Zambesi arc those natural obstructions which time can do 
little or nothing to remove—tho unhcaltliiness of tho country, 
tho scarcity of water, and tho poisonous teetze fly. As to the 
first of these, it is Mr. Mohr’s opiuion that sickness may bo gener¬ 
ally avoided by proper precaution and a judicious selection of 
camping ground. As for water, although there are deserts whore 
there is none of it to be found in the dry season, yet iu tbo wooded 
country the permanent pools and springs are being steadily disco¬ 
vered us exploration proceeds. Again, although no remedy 1 ms as 
yet boon discovered for tho fatal bite of the taotze, it has been 

f [roved that tho fly is strictly confined within certain well-defined 
imils. In short, Mr. Mohr asserts that patience rather than 
courago is the indispensable quality for the African explorer and 
although a man ought to have strong nerves to sleep tranquilly to 
a serenade of lions, or to dodge the mad rush of the wounded 
elephant or rhinoceros, yet we can easily believe tliut tho assertion 
is true in the main. Imagine tho wear and worry of having re¬ 
peatedly to dig out your embedded wheels while pushing eagerly 
forward to the water that should be reached Wore nightfall; or, 
worso still, of being obliged to discharge tho waggon of all its 
carefully packed freight in order to lighten it for tho passage of some 
flooded ford that threatens to bring the march to a standstill. 

Though there are still herds of antelope to bo found in tho im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of D'Urban, the larger game has been 
driven back so far that it was not until tho sportsmen were over 
the Limpopo that they bad to take serious precautions against in¬ 
vasions of their night camp. But on the banks of that river lions 
are still plentiful, and ns they bold on their way to the northward 
they got into an excellent shooting country. Notwithstanding that 
cloplmnt-hunting lias become a regular trade, for many marches to 
the south of tho Zambesi they were continually coming upon fresh 
elephant spoor. The troops of giraffes and herds of buffaloes wero 
numerous; rhinoceroses, though generally of solitary habits, were 
common enough ; while as to the manifold varieties of the deer and 
antelope tribes, in some districts there was literally no end to them. 
Although these are yearly slaughtered in vast numbers for their 
skins, the thinning has made no visible impression, and extermina¬ 
tion seems as remote as ever. The exciting scenes described by 
Harris and Gordon Gumming far to the southward are repeated 
still, although much further in the interior. The horseman sights a 
troop of something or other, and starts in pursuit. As tho game 
flics before him fresh herds are disturbed and join in the flight, 
till at lust, in whirlwinds of dust, the plain is covered with a 
moving menagerie of guoos, elands, quaggas, zebras, antelopes, &c. ( 
dominated by tbo tall necks of the caraeleopards, who lead the way 
with their shambling gallop. There is seldom any wont of volun¬ 
teer beaters, forswavuis of hungry natives are sure to crowd round 
tho comp of tho successful hunter. Yet, although native gluttony 
is equal to an incredible consumption of flesh, the indiscriminate 
daughter sometimes exhausted their powers. 41 On a long halt in 
the wilderness tho carcases of the wild animals destroyed accu¬ 
mulate on every side, and swarms of jackals and hymnaa as¬ 
sembled about the camp at night, alarming the oxen and 
horses with their constant howling.” Occasionally tho presence 
of more formidable night prowlers than the jackals kept the tra¬ 
vellers in constant anxiety, in spite of the blazing fires and 
tho hastily improvised fortifications. Though lions and panthers 
enn never suffer from hanger in districts so abundantly stocked 
with game, yot they would appear to have a weakness for a change 
of diet, and specially to have an inveterate craving for ox flesh. 
Once in particular Mr. Mohr had an anxious time of it, to say 
nothing of an exceedingly narrow escape, in an encampment on 
the bonks of tbo NaUt. The party had seen so many footprints of 
lions in the sands of the river, that they had entrenched themselves 
with unusual care. Mr. Mohr had lain down to Bleep under his 
waggon, with a tame goat and ^favourite bulldog established close 
behind his pillow. v Awakened by a noise at his head, he sprang 
to hilt feet and seized hU gun, when from a elump of bushes close 
by he board the lrowla of' his dog. He fired repeatedly in that 
direction, - and shortly the |Oor animal crawled in, fearfully 


laMtt.ied. Next morning, strange to say, they found the body of 
a lmge panther, killed by a random shot. That incident over, ho 
composed himself to sleep again, out only to be awakened a second : t 
time. Toons wore roaring i* around them; as new arrivals came art*,..." 
they chimed in with the savage chorus § .and all the precautions 
usuall y prove offoctuu.1 neither silenced tkemhnor scared them awayv' .V'? 
In vain they piled ou fresh fuel aijd kept up a discharge of firo-r 
arms. “ Nothing seemed to do any good. . . . ThS horriblo J 
suspense lasted about half an hour; then nil was still again, and, .3 
men and animals became calmer; but the natives kept watch aft$ 
night, smoking and chattering by the fires.” 

Owing chiefly to the presence of the tsetse iu the country near 
tho Zambesi, Mr. Mohr was compelled to make out the last part of 
the journey on font, leaving his waggons in the bush. Although in 
comparatively light marching order, he seems to have found the 
intervening forest all but impracticable; frequently he accomplished 
but a very few miles in the day, and repeatedly ho had to deflect 
considerably from his course. It is true ne carried with him, not 
only the indispensable articles for barter with tho Zambesi natives, 
but also the instruments for taking those observations which were 
among the main objects of his expedition. On one occasion, when 
his native carriers had grown mutinous and wero on the point of 
deserting him, a lucky incident kept them to tbeir allegiance; for 
a rhinoceros that burst out of a thicket rolled over to his rifle, 
and tho flesh proved an irresistible attraction. Of course the Vic¬ 
toria Falls have been repeatedly described before, but Mr. Mohrs en¬ 
thusiasm was rewarded By seeing them to unusual advantage. There 
had been heavy rains in the country higher up, and the river was 
coming down in flood, but tho weather was brilliant, and the lights 
wero glorious. *‘The majestic river, a mile wide, comes down from 
tho north-north-west, and flings its waters down 400 feet into a 
rocky ravine, varying in width from 240 to 300 feet, which runs 
across its bed. From tbo river above tbo falls rise many islands, 
all adorned with the richest tropical vegetation. The banks are 
covered with dense but not vast forests, in which occur whole groups 
of tail-stemmed palms, giving a thoroughly Southern character to 
tho scenery.” There are no habitations near; the continual 
moisture fosters the naturally luxuriant growth of tho neighbour¬ 
ing woods; and the sonso of savage loneliness is impressively 
brought home to one by the fresh spoor of the innumerable 
elephants and rhinoceroses who crowd to tho place to enjoy their 
mud baths. Perhaps the strongest proof of the profouud im- 

J ircssiou which the scenery made on Mr. Mohr is, that after 
laving more than gratified his highly wrought-up expecta¬ 
tions, he had little power of admiration left for the narrow 
gorge that is the sole outlet for all that vast breadth of water 
which is perpetually precipitating itself over the fails; yot 
just belo w them the whole volume of tho river is compressed into 
a chasm of 270 feet wide, and tho flood rushos down between pre¬ 
cipitous rocks five or six hundred feet high and absolutely in¬ 
accessible. liven his stolid native attendants were moved to 
admiration by the spectaclo. His measurement of the veils of spray 
that hung floating over the falls gave a height of 1,055 feet; nud 
they had distinguished those vapoury cloud-musses the day before, 
from a distance of at least eight miles. Having accompanied Mr. 
Mohr to the great goal of his expedition, we may take leave of 
him there. We need only add, by way of practical information, 
that tho cost of a journey which lasted twenty-six months wns 
1,500/., inclusive) of oil hotel expenses and the passage-money 
from Germany and back again. 


KENNEDY'S VIRGIL." 

A LTHOUGH in shape a somewhat unwieldy school-book, too 
cumbersome iu method and arrangement to vie with 
Contagion's throe volumes, and yet too cramped and closely-printeik 
to be un agreeable library companion, Hr. Ijjagpcdy's one-voiuiuo 
Virgil—the expectation of which dates bac^p|M^i^aa for aa 
tho commencement of the Bibliotheca GIassicO— wiSPhe welcomed 
by Latin scholars on the faith of its containing the re?pa^a*{ 
a*lively and shrewd oracle to Virgifhm questions 
Hereditarily familiar .. .,n the Mantuan poet 
tions by his father and brother, and himself a tdwiemm of the 
highest distinction, Dr. Kennedy has naturally accumulated & 
large store of solid criticism on Virgil’s works, and has not been, 
content to acquiesce in tho ordinary tradition of readings, ex¬ 
planations, and punctualinnal variations. He has now fulfil led the 
hope of many years, and put forth, in what he depreciatingly 
calls a school edition, a volume of some six hundred and fifty pages 
upon the text, interpretation, and literature of Virgil, in which, 
though, like tho lato Professor Oonington, he does not profess to 
lmyi collated MSS., he exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the 
b esf texts and commentaries, and an acumen winch almost always 
ear les him to arrive at a right judgment as to tho poet's words 
a? sense, often by weighing the conflicting views of others, not 
seldom by introducing some shrewd interpretation of his own. 
We could have wished, school exigencies apart, that th^ text and 
notes had not been dissociated; it would also have oeen more 
convenient if Dr. Kennedy’s method of breaking up whole pages 
of interpretation into the several headings of (1) outline, (2) trans¬ 
lation, (3) select vocabulary, (4) notes, (5) parallel passages, had 

* P. VeryiUi JUaroni*, Jtacotica, fjeorwea* .JSmm 1 with Commentary and 
Appendix. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., ltogins l*rafe&nr of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. London : Longmans & Co. 1876. 
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not superseded the old-fashioned plan by which a scholar despatches 
a passage in ail its uspooi* by u alow'ami sure process. At the 
same time the n»al value ot' wKul is given under each of these heads 
soon comes to ho discoverable bv ft little practice, and it is always 
competent to the loHruer to pass by the translation for the holes, 
though wo WHin* him that, in ao doing:, he nifty overlook aortic ex¬ 
cellent blank-verse renderings of difficult or striking parages. It is 
pleasant moreover to notice that in this work there i« none of Uin 
acrimony which was displayed against a rival Scott-h professor in 
the Rtudia 4 fopJtocfra, while not the less, whore doctors dlwgrei*, 
Professor Kennedy will be found to assert aiul hold his uwn. 

It is probably not to this work that readers will refer for an 
elaborate or comprehensive account of Vi rail's life, writings, and 
poetic standing, though, considering the limited space allotted to 
these topics, there is no fault to find with what the author 
has done. lie bos wisely psv-sed lightly by the minor and 
doubtful works of the iioet, being apparently uniinpr^-ed by any 
except the Oopa :uul Morotnm. As one might expect, lie lakes 
tho affirmative sido on the quoMiun “ Was Virgil a horn poet ? " 
though hero he commits binj&elf to no extruvag.iat ciaims. ‘‘1 
venture,” ho says, “to call Virgil it true poet by nature: inferior 
In power to some famous poet*, inferior prob.tbh t*> »»lh«rd of 
minor fame; but one who bv line feeling, cxqiibife and 
intense study, reached a poetic, perfection which has given him 
the place he holds in the world of lit* ratuve.” This is not 
askiug so much as many might have claimed for ihe aulhorof 
tho jikieid, which great work, an the Professor elsewhere reminds 
ns, is, after all, iiirouiplutn uud umvvised. Tin' nean-t ‘n.pviwrh 
to nriginaliU in J>. Kemiedy'p Life of Virgil is where he suggests 
a fancy supplement to tho juu^ege in the Sixth Hunk comparing 
the glories of Hellas and the renown of Home, and conceives a 
finish to the lines (850*1)'- 

Orabunt eaive-M in.lin*, r.-i'liquc ine.itiiM 
l S*>rriU ut r:u!io i t .urgmtia <4«lrta din lit — 

in ft couplet nffinnutg the i iipt-rior c vlvIIi-iuv of (lreek poetry, the 
spirit of whicli, ho thinks, might be in this wise:- - 

Ad-ehMl jii-upiore peli nl Helieonia leinpl'i, 

Mori.ile.^i|uc iHvino caiinim’ nr\ no 

But. beyond qui'r.tiou tho great value of this ediLiou of Virgil 
will be found in its clear insight into the niceties of grammar 
and riynkut, and the trails winch it bears of long experience m 
tho discernment of contumelious. There -nay and will lie two 
opinions ns to endorsing iuL the terminology of the Pah Ur A. him* 
JLidin Grammar; but when Or. Kennedy pt< • eeda to unravel ainl 
diftonUmglo ft confused construction, it > !.■ u-d hr contend with 
him. Two puzzles in the \er)j first l.ijegui* (vv. 5,1-5 .aid 
<>8-70) uro here so well hmxth.d as to furnish a good auruiv at. 
tho outset. In tho former the editor justly prefers taking 
“ vicino ah liiuito " as attributive to “ s-rv*|i*- k, 4> “ the hedge on \ our 
iM&ighboura houndury line"; and then all is plain, if “ dcpuMu " is 
-^con to bo a linrliciplo and *• quit) semper’’ bus “suasii ’ supplied 
from “ suadebit." In the other passage, which turn mure real diffi¬ 
culty, the mind must divest itself of IJiumlian's sense ol ,k aristas," 
i.e. summers, and regard “ post ’’ us an adverb, and “ aristas ' ns tho 
object of “ luirubor.” “ Mui lvgna" will bo limited in nppo.-itioij to 
w pauperis tuguri culmon ” in the previous verso, and then, if 
4< villous" is taken to represent “cum videro,” the s-uise will he us 
follows:—“Ah, shall i ever on beholding a long limo hereafter 
my country’s Vmuds ami tho turhthatched ynui of Ihe poor hut, 
my old domain, after this, luok in amazement at u few e.us of 
corn P ” Iu tho Third Eclogue, v. 50, at 

Ae.diat lave tantum- vlI qui venit, cwt, Tnlrcuicn, 
pffiiiiaui jKJKthac n« qinniquum laueh..u>, 

the Professor points: out that, there should be only a com 11sa after 
Pahcmon, and thnt this fiftieth vcise nliuuld bo connected vsilh the 
next, jVletmlcas having bog 11 a his sentence before hieing I'nlionmn 
coming up. To put it grammatically, “ tantmu*' I which is /.■/.“ dum- 
xaodo") with its verb “uudiat " forma tlio protasis, and “ ellieiam ’’ 
the npodosii*. “Ho but our umpire--ay, even IVhemon who »« 
aiiprouchiuff—efl^-tually prevent you from challenging anybody 
to siug HPfafcfo.” V 

The Ucorgics furtiish ft “gWfld field for similar helpful criti- 
dsiu, unci nJw light. i.i thrown by Dr. Kenned)'u editing upon 
passages tlio miimlim of which hud scarcely struck us b.Ture. 
In Ocorg. i. 150-1 ho shown that tho construction of “JVIox et 
frumeutis labor udditus ut mala culmos erset robigo ” is that of tho 
flubstuntival sentence in apposition \ “ w lab»n- udditiis c$f. ut,’’ &c.; 
<»r iu IfingUsh, “ Corn crops had toil and troubln attached to them 
in such sort that mildew devoured the stalks"; and in two o' her 
notable passages he brings out tho force in ft very striking manner 
by nice discrimination of tho sense of particular words. Tho first 
is tho well-known simile in Cl. i. ao 1-3:— 

Kon iliter quam qui ndvcivi vix it urn lav lembum 
Hcmigiirt tmbigit, hi brachiu forte nmusil. 

At quo ilium in pncceps prono rapit alvoiu amul. 

Hero he regards tho comparison intended as not of ared and 
num, but of seed deteriorating under man’s neglect, and a boat 
retrograding when man docs not pull, lie then ignores the sup¬ 
posed archaic sense of utraightway in “ atquo,” and gives it a co- 
<urdinative force with the uxtiii notion of suddrnncaa. Thon the 
Latin order will bo, “ Non alitor quani fit si forte (is) qui lembum 
vix Bubipit remigiis ad verso iiumine, brocliia reiuisit, atque ilium 
nembum) alveus prouo amni in pmeceps mpit ”; or, in JEngligh, 

As happens if by chance one who with difficulty rows a skill up 
> itreain m» slackened his stroke, and lo, the skiff is whirled hea£ 


long by the river down the current ” Ho also satisfactorily dud* 
dates the passage about the hurricane, in G. i. 318-21- 
fiiopu ego, &a. 

Omnia vtavtorum cuncurrcre pra'Hn vkli 
t)mr griividAin Into segftvm ub radiaibus imis 
ISublimcm expulaam arunreut, ita turbine nijrro 
Irrret hh'nqM vulnuitiKjuo lovtim HtipuJnsqti ? volantes. 

Here, with I'rofeseor Conington and most oditora, ita ” fetands 
for a par tick' of comparison, A.c. “ So would winter carry,” &c. But 
I>r. lu-niit-dy denims to thus weakening a powerful description by ft 
ftimilo without force or picturosqnoness. and argues that it would 
be surplusage to use “culmus " and “stipula,” just before used of 
the barley, to express other Infilling and si raw whirled up elsewhere 
at another time. "’* Jta,” therefore, ho takes with Wagner, Keightloy, 
and others rw a particle ofiransition (— evra) “ hieiups/’ as alorm; 
and “ ferret u as continuing the construction of “ eruerent,’’ A.c. “ and 
then with black eddy the storm whirled up the light haulm and 
ilyiug straws.*' It first Uur.-i up the barley by tho routs, and carries 
it high into air, then with eddying current whirl# it round and 
round in that situation. Tim picture is thus complete, and stands 
out, us ouo of our latest translators 1ms it: - - 

TTp from the roofs tlio pr. gmml cum is driven, 

Kwcpl up on high :md il.'i.-hvd min ms (h»' bviiwu: 

Soaring away |..o reeib uml pbenves utul nil, 

In buoyant, circle* ruling the black squall. 

Whilst wo «ru on tliis passage we may remark that l)r. Kennedy 
doi*j full justice in his notes to the “ elnburute splendour ’’ of tho 
gruud doseriptioii of the stcu-m find il h ruler whicli follows ill vv. 
3 - 53 -VI. 

In l ieorg. ill. 237-9, he declined to follow Profe&sor Ooniugton 
and others in pimeuuttion. Tito lines rim:— 

l'lael.us at iu lnHio esqiit. cimi iilhe-euc pciilo, 

I.iMigiUM<x nl'ijquf -mnim tr.ilut ; ulque vohttus 
Ail irrrus immaiu’ smi.-U pci m*«jue ipso 

Moure minor procumhii; at 111m i-M>-\luaT niula; 

and Oouingtou would n move tit- cuuiina from “ ponto,’’ and dis¬ 
connect “ < x alto ’’ from “ luajrius " hy putting it between them, W© 
i(iiile bi. 4 ii.it! lluil “Lmi^ius e\ ulb'<jue "r.’pie.>enlB one notion, viz., 
*■ fro ut further Kuk," the w-ivn lioiiig ninforcud from the sea rising 
Ikdiuid it. Dr. Kennedy regards the second “ ut " us temporal, so 
that “ ut Y'dutus = ut \<>lutu;'< * st," “ as soon us it liaB rolled to 
hutd.*’ “ Medio ponto' 1 \+ equivalent lo “ uut at seu 11 as opposed 
to “011 shore," in a sopm.- which Dr. Kennedy at licl. viii. 58, 
“ Umuia vel medium tiaiil. mare,” shows to h.ivo ht-im unnoted by 
FrtcvjnUUi, b'nuind, mid nio^f Inxieegrnnhcis. The .sense of the 

I iasi'iige, however, will Maud thus:- “As when a wave out at tioa 
logins to wliiieii, it draws a curving swell from the outer deep, and 
wlien it 1ms roiled to Miore sounds. ’ A-e. 

1m other jiiaceM good sen ice is rendered bv nice and exact 
elaeidaLiou of tlio mM isti of words; jm vvJit.re, in Del. vi. 24, it 
is nhown that “satis eM. puruissc vidt-ri ' cairnoL menu “it is 
eiuniuh that 1 Crtit luivu hetm visible'' ^whicli would require 
“ vidVro''), but must, be “it is enough to soeiu to have had the 
power.” Again, where in (. 1 . ii. 416 “.linn cauit offietos e.v- 
tremus viuitor antes" is explained not exactly iu (.‘mungtou's sens© 
of “ the lust dresser Ringing tho song of ‘ all rows iinielied,* ” for the 
construction is that of “ cunvie requor,” “The vine dresser,” Bays 
Dr. Kennedy, “ tings all the time he is working, nnd when he comes 
to the uid of tlio rows ho if> still tinging.” Therefore Re is sing¬ 
ing over the linished rows. Once more, in It. iv. 484, “ Atqu© 
J.vionii \ento rota eom-lit't orbis,” we are fain to think that ho has 
proved his case for explaining “ von to ” as ?.y. “ iu u tim© of 
wind "; h.e. to heigh leu tho miracle, I x ions wheel Mood still in a 
limn of wind, or though the wind was blowing. Tho passage in 
G. i. 431 is a case in point. 

If wo pass on to glance at the ylCueid, it will bo seen thAt the 
editor show s im falling oil* in diligence or acumen as his work 
advances. In - 14 11. iii. 684-O a well-knovvij^rock of stumbling to 
readers uf Virgil is tlic passage 

Contra jussa xuni«>nt lldkiij, Se\ Unm atque Cliarybdim 
Inter, utnuoquu vitmi leti dii-rruaitie ]>arvo 
!Ni ten emu cui'Mis: curium ent dam lintca l-otre. 

Professor Conitigton hore to lies ni in th© sense of ne. Dr. 
Kennedy regards th© pnssAge us corrupt, but prefers to take 
tho words as meaning, “ Tho injunctions of Helen us warn 
(of peril) if they do nut hold a mid course between Sqylla 
11 nd Charybdis, either passage a hair's breadth from death.” 
Thus ne retains its natural senso. in an excursus on Book VI, 
Dr. Kennedy seernn to have elucidated most convincingly tike 
parallel constructions of ./Liu. iv. 683-5 “Date volnera lymphis 
abluam.” &c. t /Kn. vi. 883-5, “ Maui bus (kite, film pleuie Purpureos 
sporgaiu fiomq” Ac. In each instance “ ahluuiu ” and “ legtun'' and 
“ spargam,” Ac. or© in iuimudiute deiiendwice ns objects upon “ dato^ 
in th© sense of “ sinit© ” (see iVW. -M t (Jr. § 197). One passage 
more wo must, notice, by way of showing how clearly the editor 
sets his author's pictures in tjetemo beTor© the reador. We mig ht 
indeed havo quoted J 5 n. i. 159-68, “ Hut in seceasu,” Ac. in I)r. 
Keunedv’s blank verso, which omits no single feature iVom the 
famous Yirgilian picture of tire natural harbour; but thii is only 
one of a number of neat pieces of translation which will speak for 
themselves. The explanation of the coup tf (til in the simile 1. 393-71 
“ Aspic© bis peace, &c,, where the swans rallying from the- eaglsV 
swoop are made an augury of the recovery of tlm Trojan «lup»> 
is in prose, as follows:— 

A flock of twelve swans have been anatom# in the air by an eagle's 
swoop; they have reunited, and after several eiseaHs In the shy with 
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whirring wings and tong they are now descending to the «U4b in columnar 
order. The van ts just alighting, while the rank# behind with doping nocks 
seem to he looking down on the epot chosen for occupation. 

The peculiarity, it ia added, is that while the picture is necessarily 
takon at a particular moment, the simile refers in part to moments 
past. We may remark that Mr. Morris in his new verso translation 
hits t.ho sense os to the diverse attitude of the two sections of 
triadsi 
And now seen, choosing where to pitch, now on their choice to gate. 

Strangely enough he speaks of “ twice seven ” instead of “ twice 
six ” t» wans. 

Thero are two or three psesages, however, whero we are dis¬ 
appointed of the help wo looked for. In Georgic iii. I 7 °> 

Atipic fills jam mope rofie duunntur innuos 

Per terrain, et swumo vo.-tigia pulvcre signent— 

is simply noli ml as belonging It) the injunction that young calves 
must be habituated to bear, first light, and then heavy weights. 
Gonington translates, “By this time let thorn have an empty 
waggon often and often dragged at their heels, just printing the 
wheel rut on the surface dust/' But a highly competent verse 
translator, Mr. Blackmoru, surmises that * 4 retro inanes ” is used 
for 44 wheels unaUachod to any carriage,” in contradistinction 
to “ juncti orbes” in 174, and that “ vestigia” means not the 
u wheel rnt, " hut the footprintn, light because the weight behind 
is light. Thus:— 

Xow let them often draw unln>died winds 
And senredy murk the du>t with Hitting heels ; 

{Soon must the hccclwu uxle crw.lv mid stmiu, 

And polo of broil/.e drug wd)-cuinp:eiMi warn. 

Wo arc disposed to think Mr. fUachiuoro right, and hence could 
wish that !>r. Kennedy had dwelt upon the passage. In another, 
riEn. ix. 486, “ Nec tc tua funcm muter J'ruduu,” all that ho has 
vouchsafed is “ Funcra produxi,” 44 earned out to burial,” and we 
look in vain for a stray light in the appendix <*11 Virgil's text. -Pro¬ 
fessor Uouingtou translates, “ Nor have I, jour mother, followed your 
covp.se to the tomb,” and Mr. Morris, “ Not e’en may I, thy mother, 
streak thee, sou, thy body dead,” this last seemingly with com¬ 
mendable lilorality. Would Dr. Kennedy, with Kibbeck .and 
Outrou, regard “ tua lunera ” ns epexugotioal of “ te,” or in what 
sens© is “ lunerti produxi ” “ carried out to burial ” Y lfardly in 
Servius'e boiiso of a private mourner, “fuiiera,” or “ funerea.” 
Upon “Ilaud numino nostro,” in yEri. ii. 396, Dr. Kennedy 
scorns to havo fixed the moaning “With 110 deity succouring 
us,” instead of “ Under protection not our own,” for roasoua 
which might bo taken to point the other way. But, on 
the whole, lie deserves our befet thunks ibr u valuable help to 
the interpretation of a poet whose favour is never likely to grow 
less 5 uud ho has been at pains to be as exact in matters of fact 
and common seusu as in points of scholarship. It is amusing to 
find him, at Eel. iii. 30, pointing out that Virgil must have wen 
a bud firmer for making il cow have twins, “ Binos alit ubere 
fetus,’ though bis slip nru.se from the too froo copying of Theo¬ 
critus, where the dam was a she-goat. But in the details of the 
Georgies Dr. Kennedy will be fuund as well posted up in agri¬ 
culture and other technical matters as Marty 11 or Blackutoro, and 
throughout his work there is much valuable matter in excursuses 
uni appendices. 


supply the general musical reader with a dear and succinct account 
of tV nature and range of these Indies. 

As every student knows, the 'heory of n. * ic has been greatly 
enriched daring the last fifteen or twenty years bv the researches 
of numerous physicists and physiologists, among whom Hclmholts 
occupies the first place. The editors of the’Dictionary have been. 
| fully alive to this progress, and the articles on the physical and 


RECENT MUSICAL WORKS/ 

r|lIIE Dictionary of Musical Terms which has just been brought 
A out ujider the editorship of Messrs. IS Lain or and Barrett sup¬ 
plies a very urgent waut in our scientific literature. The subject 
of music embraces sections of so many distinct departments of 
knowleilge, such as physics, physiology, and [esthetics, together with 
the history of art and inventive industry, and has besides such 
numerous connexions with other subjects, as, for example, the 
drama and religious worship, that the student who would bo 
thoroughly familiar with all its aspects needs to have some such 
work of reference as this always at hand. it secroa to speak well 
for the growing taste and intelligence of Englishmen in re¬ 
lation to music that the publishers of this Dictionary have thought 
it worth while to bring out a work so thoroughly scientific in its 
aim. It is by no means an encyclopedia of music, constructed after 
the pattern of the great lexicon which is being published in Ger¬ 
many, und which is designed to lake the place of particular treatises 
and historical works. It is an elegant and in no way cumbrous 
volume, which will attruct the eyos of amateurs as well as of 
students, and which is eminently titled to supply the amount of 
special knowledge that an inquiring amateur desires ehiefiy to 
secure. Thus, for example, while (ho articles on Counterpoint 
and Fugue will not take the place of text-books on these subjects 
with the professional student, they will serve exceedingly well to 

• A Dictionary of Musical Terms. Edited by J. Stniiirr, M.A., Mum. 
Doc., M«gd. Coll, Oxford, aud VV. A. Bom it, Mus. bac., $. Mary Ball, 
Oxford. London: Nuvello, Ewer, & Co. 1876. 

■ A Treatise on Masted Form anti General Composition. By the Rev. 
Sir F. A • Wore Ousdey, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc,, Professor of Music in the 
University of Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1875. >* 

Thi Third, or Transition, Period in MMsieai History. A Course of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Or rout Britain. By John 
Hnfish. Honorary Fellow of King’s College, to. London t Longmans & 
CO. _ 1X96* 


perament ” by Mr. Bosanq net, wh ich goes a long way towards making 
this exceedingly intricate subject intelligible to a ireful lay reader: 
and to the fresh and graphic accounts of the car, the larynx, and 
the hand (as concerned m pianoforte execution), supplied by Mr. 
Champneyn. In the last-named paper, entitled “ Fingering, tho 
w) it«*r explains very fully the weii-knuwn defects of the thirtf finger, 
and oilers the startling suggestion that, by aaimple surgical operation 
which would, it seems, bn easy and not painful, though attended 
wiht a certain risk of inilaimnation, the “ slijw ” which are 
given off by the extensor tendon of this linger, and which con¬ 
nect it with the corresponding tendons of the adjacent fingers, 
thus impeding its independent movements, might be divided so 
as to give increased facility of action to the liana. This expedient 
might no doubt be somewhat Vss objectionable than (Schumanns 
miHchiovmis experiments with his ring-finger, yet we hardly ima¬ 
gine that musicians will resort to it in large numbers. One may 
indued well ask whether a rapidity and smoothness of digital 
movement such as may be reached by natural means—for example, 
iu tho case of Bubiustein—do not more than suffice for all the 
demands of tho most acute and delicate car. Mr. Ghampneys has 
furlhor some ingenious observations on the greater amount of 
misery indicted on the car by sharp singing than by Hat Ho 
is inclined to think that thla is duo to the recognition of nn 
unnecessary exortiou iu the first caae. The Bingur “ is using nn- 
uecessary muscular force, nud we have a natural, though not purely 
rational,’idea that, if he took less pains, exuried himself less, bo 
would mug in butter tuno; we feel he is committing a ‘preSump- 
t tuous ’ musical sin.” This psychological suggestion has rightfully 
perhaps no place in an article un the larynx, yet we do not feel 
disposed to quarrel with Mr. Ghampuoys lor giving it to us. 

The more irsthetic or artistic aspects of music are dealt with 
for the most part historically, and in this way the discussion of 
these topics is freed from everything like capricious subjective 
opinion. When a question ns to the end or value of art is unavoid¬ 
able, the writers appear to treat it in a broad and impartial spirit. 
We would ruler in illustration of this to the sensible and temperate 
criticisms of Wagner’s innovations in operatic music {ml race . 
“ opora Wo could have wished that tho work had been a little i 
richer in properly (esthetic ideas, such as oue finds iu abundance 
in any Gorman handbook. Under tho subject of “Form," for 
example, some reference might surely have been made to the proper' 

{ >lacu of form in all art as this is variously defined and interpreted 1 
>y different schools of writers and artLts. 

The historical ^topers art*, an interesting feature of the volume, 
and, though necessarily condensed, furnish the rtnulcr with h good 
dual of curious and valuable information. Wo would men don 
among others the papers on “ Opera,” “ Country Banco,” aud the ox- 
cellont articles of Mr. W. piiuppcll on “ Bidhuls,” ‘‘Greek Mueio,” 
and “ NoUition.” Our present system of notation is said by tho- 
Sol-Faista to be needlessly cumbrous and complicated, yet a perusal 
of the article on this subject will show that this system has 
been very slowly developed out of tho rudest and quaintest ex¬ 
pedients by a largo number of successive displacements and 
improvements. Another article largely historical iu form, that 
bn “ Sonata,” illustrates in a striking way the .growth of 
the idea of structure in modern musical composition. Tho 
writer hardly brings out the relation of these melodic (manor • 
phonic) forms of composition to the contrapuntal (polyphonic^ 
lorms which they have, in a largo measure displaced. The moat 
elaborate rules of imitation, inversion, &c., were carried out in the 
weaving of separate thread® ol 1 notes into a complo* strand, long 
befnro any skill was attained in varying and -§mgl#. 

melody. It was not till the sense ocatralody had been revived and 
more highly cultivated by the growth of tho opera at the com-^ 
uieucwm.Mit of tho seventeenth century, that the idea of reaching 
complex structure in u properly melodic stylo of music began to 
spring up, aud finally to liear fruit in our classical Bonatas and 
symphonies. 

A word or two may be added respecting tho general arrange¬ 
ment of subjects. The editors have evidently taken .pains to. 
moko the Dictionary us complete as possible, so that no term 
which can by any legitimate process be sbowu to be musical shall 
be missing. This lbaturo gives great practical value to thu book; at 
tho same time v. e are inclined to think that they have gone too far 
iu this direction. The insertion of ou article on’Cup\ right may uo 
doubt he justified iu a general guide to musicians; but it is surely 
a little beneath thu dignity of a scientific work to supply transla¬ 
tions of simple and Don-technical foreign words such as *“ dtSbut,” 
‘‘Daurnen,” " Thcoretiker,” in one or two cases also there ia a 
slight confusion in the distribution of the subject-matteir Thus the 
principles ol somita form appear under both the heads “Sonata” 
and 14 Form.” Again, thero is a special article on medimval musical 
instruments; but ir one wants a list of Greek instruments, lie 
must go through the whole Dictionary, collecting them one by one. 
We have noticed very few errors in this carefully prepared work. 
The uniform misspelling of the name of the composer Kuhnau as 
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v* m&nm should bo avoided in another edition. Wo can lLartily 
^"Socojumcnd this Dictionary iis !• safo and ample guide to that in¬ 
creasing number of pere- hs wL wish to make a careful, though 
limited, study of musical history and theory. 

Students of music have been amply supplied with text-books 
on the theory of Ilarmpny and of Counterpoint, but they have 
hitherto bad to dispense almost entirely with works on the form of 
musical composition. It i« pretty certain, therefore, thnt the little 
treatise of 8ir Gore Ouseley on this subject, published in tho 
Clarendon Press Scries, will bo widely welcomed. The book is 
very well printed, and its whole appearance will be sure to re- 
. commend it. Moreover, it is clearly ami pleasantly written, and, 
though making no pretension to profundity of view, generally 
enters with sufficient fulness into the subject it deals with. 
This .subject is of far wider general interest than the more 
technical ones of harmony and fugue. It consists of the 
rim-ip]os of structure of melody in its various forms uml coiu- 
inutions. We nil talk about melody, and have u dim con¬ 
ception perhaps that it must conform to certain laws of structure 
and possess a symmetrical arrangement of parts. Hut iL re¬ 
quires special study to recognize all the subtle distinctions 
of form which mark off different vocal and instrumental 
melodics. In the work before us melodies mo unaided into 
thoir constituent parts, periods, phrases, and si rains, and their 
peculiarities of form arc referred to diflerenees in tho combination 
of these elements. Numerous examples, drawn from well-known 
classical and popular works, nro added in illustration of these 
principles. We are disposed to think that the author seeks too 
great a degree of absolute symmetry (which word he mes in the 
sense of perfect equality of parts) ill some of 11ns melodies analysed 
—for example, in that of Lord Morningum's well-known chant 
(p. 20). An arrangement of three bars, four bar*, throe bars, four 
bars, can lmrdly bo called “a limping and anomalou* structure/’ 
and the attempt, to reduce it to an equal arrangement by vi-guiding 
tw-o conseculite phrases as overlapping in a C"inmon b.ir suuuirs 
too much of tho old-fashioned and decidedly unnatural modes of 
explaining musical combinations. The, writer is careful to remind 
those students who might fondly imagine thnt melodies arc to ho 
composed by a simple process of measurement that “ in the r.ve of 
melody no amount of study can teach an unmurical man to invent 
xi new tune.” In oilier words, the principles of melodic, form inform 
us of the general arrangements to w hich every good melody con¬ 
forms they cannot teach us tho whole secret of any melody’s 
beauty or charm. 

Alter examining tho various etructne «-f melodies, tho author 
proceeds to state tho several modes in which different melodies 
may combine in whole musical coin positions. Kxcludhurtln fugue 
form, which is generally discussed us it sepavale branch of «*• imposi¬ 
tion, 1 hero are six well-marked forms of Mructuie 1o lv found in 
the works of the classical composers. These ore (i) the Ancient 
Ifiuary Form, (2) the Modern Binary Form, (3) tlm Ternary Form, 
(4) the Minuet Form, (5) the Hondo Form, (6) the Variations 
Form. O110 of the most important of these is the Modern Binary 
Form, called also the Sonata Form, which is* illustrated in the 
loading divisions of all symphonies and sonatas. The author does 
not appear to bo \erv clear as to the precise signituVinco of these 
classical forms of musical structure lie sees, of course, that there 
are rnutiy corn positions which cannot be brought under any of these 
heads, and ** which yet possess a certain regularity of "structure 
peculiar to themselves.” llo e\en goes so far as to slate that 
“nfter oil, regular forms (those here d<*heribod) are absolutely 
arbitrary”} and jet, lmrabile dicta, in the very same sentence he 
tulle# -that “ experience and tho practice of tho best composers 
have demonstrated their superior excellence and value” (p. 51/b 
If there is a superior excellence in these forms which has been 
recognized bv the best composers, they can hardly be arbitrary. 
The slightest" digr«sion into tho region of Aesthetic principle might 
have sufficed to fArnyf tho author wherein thoir superiority lies. 
But possibly this is asking too much of a mere elementary book 
of instruction for musical students, for which purpose Sir Gore 
Ouseley’» little work is odmirublv lilted. 

Jn Mr* Ilullah's lectures on the Transition Period of Musical 
History, of which A second edition has just appeared, we have mi 
expansion of a part of the subject bandied in Ins onrlicr volume id’ 
lectures. Tho period dealt with (1600-1750) is of singular inte¬ 
rest in the history of music, covering, as it docs, at least two events 
of primary importance. The first of these is iho ri. j e of tho opera, 
f with the accompanying development of modern melodic music 
iu place of the old learned or contrapuntal stylo of composition. 
The second event is the development of independent instrumental 
music and the find discovery of those forms ot instrumental compo¬ 
sition which the classical masters afterwords elaborated and made 
permanent. A third event falling within those limits which bus a 
peculiar interest to Englishmen is -the appearance of perhaps the 
greatest original English comnosor, Henry Purcell, air. ilullah 
carries us pleasantly through the several phases of this period of 
history. If there is not much original research—and the subject 
perhaps hardly admits of it after f lie ox cello 111 histories of Burney 
aud llawkins, not to speak of later German works—there is a 
freshness and vividness in the mode *of presentation which gives 
an independent literary value to the work. Mr. Hulluh hns en¬ 
riched his volume with numerous and lengthy illustrations, uml 
the amateur pianist or vocalist may derive a renewed pleasure from 
Jhfe rendering of pioces which would otherwise be inaccessible. 
vFe find the treatment of the German music of this period least 
complete. The early developments of instrumental music are not 


/Sufficiently illustrated, no mention being made of Kuhnau. who, 
according to Brondel, was the composer of tho first sonata in the 
' modern sense of tho term. 


NICOLAI’S MARRIAGE.* 

O NE is apt on seeing announced the sequel to a book that Lis 
been read with unusual pleasure to await its publication 
with a certain amount of dread, lost tho vein of fancy winch yielded 
good ore enough for one book should prove to have been worked 
out when a demand is made upon it for another. Aud in English 
works of fiction, the habit which Balzac affected of introducing 
the characters of one novel in a variety of others has of lato be¬ 
come decidedly tiresome. In Nicolm'a Marring* , however, the 
merits of Noddeho Vanutwye are, if not surpassed, fully eoualledj 
and no 0110 can object to making furl her acquaintance with Nicolai 
himself, tho only ouo of tho characters in Noddeho Varatmaye who 
plays u prominent part in tho present volumes. The author’s 
former work was marked by a picturesque, even poetical fancy, a 
pleasant faculty for exhibiting various shades of character iu tho 
natural course of the story without any appearance of effort, 
and a talent for telling incidents of simple light-hearted fun so as 
to make them neither laboured nor puerile. Tho book lmd also 
the merit, which in these days, when many noveli.- 4 s sot themselves, 
without Balzac’s power, to explore, like him, the darkest recesses 
of mean or villanoua minds, it is singularly refreshing to find— 
that of dealing with tho pleasanter aspects of human nature. 
It had nothing of what is ordinarily understood os incident, 
and yet, save lbr a few semi-religious passages which 
by their simplicity were guarded against any worse accusa¬ 
tion than that of being tiresome, it was never dull. It dealt 
with the foitunes of three brothers of entirely different tastes 
and temperaments, each of whom tho reader learnt to liku 
in various degrees; audit is the youngest of these who is tho 
hero of Aii aim's Mtirrinye. I To appeared as a young mun of an 
impressionable character who was always falling iu and out of love. 
He was further distinguished by a self-conceit which was somehow 
rather attractive than lopulwxe, and an imiut cut cunning which 
he employed in tho most transparent way to gain the good opinion 
of people about him. lie occasionally rebelled against the checks 
placed upon his dangerously high spirits by his more staid brothers, 
tho ** Old Man ” and “Corpus Juris.” Jio was leit at the end of 
Xvddeho lUirmnuye having' fallen desperately in in\u with his 
blue-eyed partner at. n dance. “ Well, l am married, and have my 
own establishment,” ho sajs at tho beginning of tho present novel, 
“ but the blue-eyed daughter of the JustiUvaml is not the lair 0110, 
os I once thought she would be, for in the course of a few months 
1 discovered that sho was a mistake, as so many others arc*. Nor 
did I engage myself upon the day of my examination as 1 had in¬ 
tended, for this good reason—that 1 never passed a theological 
examination.” Jio devoted himself instead, having gained his 
brothers’ consent, to art-siudies, and about four years after this 
determination his brothers married and went off to new homes. 

1 was left in soh post-e^hm of imrt-ld lodgings at the corner of Vcslcrgndc 
nnd Vestervold, and 1 was at liberty t*. move the luinilnre about the three 
rooms rij* much ns 1 pleased, w iileui’t am tWir of lrmmi-iimice from Corpus 
Julia ; l might ;iKo Miig its 1 < i.Uly 10. I liked without being culled to 
oidor by (he Old Man’s stern •' Sileii'V, Nicolai ! 11 At lb *4 1 was very well 
mi li'lied at being iibhs unnieckcd to lime iny own way in these trifling 
matters. 1 arranged a bed-100111 as the dining-room, ami Ike dining-room 
as my study, dragging about tho sofas and tables UTilil, at ln^t, a message 
mine from the people who lived in the lint below me, requesting to know 
if the Candidal0 would soon bo finished with lus moving. J sang so 
lu-tily at tho open window that 1 verily behove 1 wan heard all over the 
rampart. 

However, this exubciaucc of spirit did not last very long ; the complete 
Ki’itude. soon began to oppress me. I missed the*Old Man’s friendly 
“Good morning ” when I appealed at the breakfast table, aud Corpus 
Julies well-meant scolding on my return home in tho afternoon. Tho 
room*, seemed so strong*ly empty when no one was there to growl at me, 
and to exeliiim, ** What have you done that for now, Nicolai ? ” or, “There 
you arc, late ugnin ; we have been waiting three-qunrters of on hour for 
you ! ” 111*011 which generally followed a refreshing little shower of ndnioni- 
‘tions to be mom careful in future. Now 1 looked round upon the four 
walls; they never said a word to me; 1 no longer chi no home too lute, for 
there was no one waiting for me. it is true I might go to Corpus Juris, in 
the Kustanie Alley, and upset a eup of eotlee, or, what was even worse, tear 
the newest Dngbkid in pines. Corpus Juris did not Mould me os in former 
days ; he ireuied me now as his guest, aud merely remarked , 44 It is of no 
corixequeiien—do not trouble yourself about it,” but with a certain amount 
of formal civility, which deprived me of all pleasure in committing such 
excesses again, 

Nicolai having spent many years in constantly fulling in anil 
out of love, always with tho one great idea of betrothing himself 
he lore him, now makes up his mind that all such notions must be 
given up in the cause of art, and congratulates himself that ft there 
tire some young limn who feel conscious of the heavy responsibility 
of duty, and who can .md will show the thoughtless world that 
they aro prepared, for the sake of an idea, to sacrifice the 
greatest and the best of blessings which this life can offer/' 
This noble resolution does not lost very long, however. He 
meets in ouo of . the picture galleries an intoraBtibg middle-aged 
artist, with whom ho presently makes acquaintance, and to whose 
house he goes. There, from a chance remark, he discovers that his 
--- -— - 1 .. - .. .... 
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new friend is married. " But you are a painter, an artist , 1 * ho ex¬ 
claims with innocent surprise:— 

" Are painters and sculptors prohibited from marrying ? What is the 
matter with you, my young friend ? I hope mounting so many steps has 
not had the effect of making you giddy and setting your brain In a 
whirl.”. •«' 

rhdHm tQ recover from my first surprise. My ideas on this subject were 
the frjet of years of mature reflection ; there seemed to me to be something 
jMcuUayrly beautiful iu the thought that, fur the sake of ort^, one. should 
make a groat and important sacrifice; indeed, t considered this to be a 
proof of true, unselfish love towards it, and 1 looked upon myself as a 
.shining example of the same. I therefore felt, hurt at my companion’s 
flippant assertion that artists might marry as well us ordinary mortals, who 
merely exist for the paltry objects of the hour. 

It then appears Hint the painter has not only a wife, but four 
daughters and a brother-in-law, called Morbmer, an abbreviation 
of mother's brother, who for all practical purposes lives upon him. 
The result of Nicolai's first visit to tlie painter is that, when ho 
returns home, his thoughts have taken a new turn. “ It was a 
charming still spring night; the half-moon stood high in the 
heavens, and nodded cunningly down to me, as if it would say, 

1 You ought to marry, Nicolai ! You really ought to marry t ’ ’’ 
Presently ho falls in love with the painter's second daughter, 
Estrid, and for the first time finds that his love lasts. One even¬ 
ing, when tho stars are out, the conversation between Nicolai and 
Estrid, who have become separated from the rest of the party, 
takes a critical turn:— 

I gazed down upon Eslrid : the star* wore reflected in hor clear cyci. T 
seized her small, white hand, yin; permitted it to ir-»t in mine, and did not 
draw it back. 

“ Estrid. 1” I whimpered, M even bi*iv, on earth—will you—" The. word* 
Stuck in my throat, inv thoughts hud become juinhhd up toother-the 
stars, the sun,, Edral, Item brand!, liupluu), .ill danced in wild eonfinduu 
before my brain, without, my being able to < olhvf or arrange my ideas. 

Still, und< month it all, 1 "lmd a nut «»f dull conception that the moment 
was an extremely critical one; so with a supreme cilhrt. I gathered my 
strength together, na 1 stammered, “ Will you-billow mu—and be my 
wife ? ” 

Estrid turned towards rue; them was ail indescribable expre-'ion of 
tcnderncHS and love in Iter eyes; she leaned her head against my shoulder, 
ami whispered scarcely audibly, “ Ye*.” 

iu an instant I hud recovered the pmvrr of rpooch. 

“ Oh, you sweet, precious girl 1 ” I cried, seizing her lieud with both my 
hands, and kissing tier frantically. 

** Hush, there is some urn; coming! ” she exclaimed, ns she jumped up. 

Thu proposal is well received by till tin* relations concerned, and 
Nicolai observes , il Well, here I % was betrothed, ;unl, according to 
my own theory, and that of nil the poets i had read, I ought to be 
tho happiest individual under the tun.” IIo soon discovers, how¬ 
ever, that tho time of betrothal has its disadvantages. Whcu he is 
at work over his books his attention is constantly distracted by tho 
thought of Estrid, whom, after a struggle, lie rushes otf to see. UuL 
tho uiomont ho reaches her house lie is seized with regret at 
having left his work, so that ho is, *• like the hero of a French 
tragedy, continually being placed upon a dangerous cross road be¬ 
tween duty and love.” Sometimes when he has abandoned his 
books to fiy to Estrid who observes his restless and fatigued looks, 
which arc really caused by remorse, and ho replies to her anxious 
questions, “ Oh, I am rather occupied at present.” “ Poor fellow ! " 
she says, " 1 only hope you are not working too hard. You allow 
your studies, J lear, to absorb you too much.” *‘Alus! the dear 
girl did not understand my misfortune was that my studies ab¬ 
sorbed mo far too little.” 

The appointment to a small post in one of the art Museums, 
however, makes the marriage possible earlier than had been 
hoped, and Nicolai and Estrid set up iu rooms ut tho top of 
a house commanding a view of green trees, with an old servant 
named Ano, of whom they both .stand in great awe. It 2 s 
hardly possible within our limits to convoy any notion of 
tho charm which tho author has given to the story of Nico¬ 
lai's and Estrid’s married life. For a long tinie there is 
nothing in it to be told that might not happen any day to two 
pleasant, young people under the sumo circumstances; but the 
narrator has the rare art of investing tho most ordinary occur¬ 
rences with touches of poetry or quaint humour, which raise 
them at ouce to interest. Thus several pages are amusingly taken 
up with an account of how the two go out for an evening walk 
in one of the public gardens, and find themselves first locked into 
the garden and afterwards locked out of their own house. Nicolai, 
when this last misfortune occurs, threatens to give Ane a " regular 
rowing” for not having sat up to let them in. “ ICstrid replied 
nothing to this; she full well knew the rowiug would never tako 
place; Ane’s manners were too majestic for either of us to venture 
on such a thing.” And, iD fact, all that comes of the intendod 
scolding is that Ane, when she hoars of what has happened, says 
in a sharp tone, “ If you wftk.com* home so late, you ought at 
least to remember to bike the key with you.” Ane, indeed, rules 
the young couple so sovorely that Nicolai’s dignity os master of 
the house is much hTirt, and yet he cannot find any tangible 
ground for complaint in her conduct. If Estrid orders the beef 
to be underdone, Ane replies, “ Beef tastes best when thoroughly 
roasted,” with an air which makes further discussion impossible. 
Again, whenever vegetables are ordered, she boils so many of the 
some hind at once that they have to be eaten every day in the 
h week; and to all remonstrances answers that it is tho moat 
economical way. Nicolai comforts Estrid by telling her that they 
can give Ane notice .to quit at Michaelmas, ‘‘ eu we determined 
to be patient, although both of us well knew that nothing would 


AxieV tyranny comes, however, at length to a crisis In a 
Country cottage which Nicolai takes for the summer, and tl 
* moval to which is attended by various incidents that owe their 
importance to the manner of their telling. Antft temper is tried 
by having to sham a kitchen with tho woman of tho house,-and 
she hursts into an outbreak which is repressed bv Nicolai, who 
speaks with a firmness and decision at which he is himBelf half 
frightened, and from that moment thing* go more smoothly. In 
this cottage the plot of the book begins to bo unfolded, and 
in tho management of this, although none of its incidents 
aro new, the author has shown that he can artfully conceal 
a mystery, as well as tell a simple tale pleasantly. * An old 
student friend of Nicolai's, who has become a sculptor, appears, and 
his appearance leads to various complications. Later on in the book, 
nt a dinner given in honour of Estrid’s birthday, Nicolai's brother 
Corpus Juris reappears, and one of the harmless wrangles which 
went on in Noadcbo Parsonage takes place between them. It 
begins by some one speaking of a portrait of Cort Adler’s, and Corpus 
Juris, t**lween whom and Nicolai the merits or demerits of Oort 
Adler ure a standing ground of dispute, immediately exclaims, 
“ Oh! that portrait is mere humbug and braggadocio, as every¬ 
thing is that comes from that quarter.” •* I beg your pardon,” 
exclaimed Whilcbuur, amazed, and naturally supposing tbe words 
“ from that quarter” referred to him. Tho battle between the two 
brothera, however, begins so quickly that there is no time for ex¬ 
planation, and it is only stopped by Corpus Juris proposing 
Eafvid’s health, and saving Unit all know that brother Nicolai 
ami T menu no harm ; but wo are both of us like lucifer matches, 
which ignite the moment they are struck together.” 

Those who cannot lie satisfied with a novel unless it contains 
either extravagant stones of passionate love-making, or keen dis- 
K'ctions of unpleasant character, had better avoid Nicolai's Mar-' 
rim/p; bnt to all who care for a bright, graceful story, told by a 
writer who likes to look at the happier side of life and gives to 
his characters u vivid reality, it can bo safely recommended. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

rrUlE late Eo.v. W. 1 fames*, well known ns an accomplished 
-L scholar and talker, some years ago printed for private cir¬ 
culation a selection of poems by Miss Catherine Fanshawo *, 
as a memorial of one who, “ in her varied accomplishments, hor 
acute perception of tho beautiful, her playful fancy, her charm¬ 
ing conversation, her gentle and retiring manners, her lively 
sympathy with tho sorrows and joys of others, and, above all, her 
simple piety, was so cherished ft member of ft society not very ex¬ 
tended, out intimately united by a common love of literature, mad 
art, and science, which existed in London nt the close of the last aria 
opening of tho present century, and which perhaps, taken for nil in 
ail, has never been surpassed.” This volume Mr. Pickering now 
reproduces, in the hope that, it may lead to a fuller collection of 
pieces by tho sumo Lund. It may bo assumed that tho personal 
characteristics so touchingly described by Mr. Harness gave a 
special value to Miss Fauslmwes verses among her friends, and 
perhaps readers of to-day, to whom these associations are strange, 
may not l»o equally impressed by them. There can be no 
doubt, however, that it was worth while to reprint thorn, not only 
on account of tho quaint charm of their stylo and their genuine 
humour, but for the sake of tho illustrations which they furnish of 
contemporary society. Tbe first, an epistle to Earl Ilarcourt, on 
his wishing tho name of Catherine to bo spelt with a k } is perhaps 
rather too elaborate for such n subject; but tho versification is of 
good quality, pointed, crisp, and animated. Tho next pioco, a 
humorous warning to two young ladies, inspired with botanical 
enthusiasm, to avoid lasting any of their aimplos, is better; and 
so is the mock-heroic, elegy by a beau of tho tpBt oentoury on tho 
abrogation of the birthnight ball and tho subversion of the 
minuet. He contrasts 

Tlie graceful bow, the curtVy low, * 

Tlie fionting forms that undulating glide e 

(Like anchored vessels on tho swelling tide), 

'Thai rise and sink, ultorrcUe, *u» they go, , 

Now font the knee, now lifted »m tlie toe. 

The side-long step that works its even way, 

The slow jMs-gruvp, and slower hulanc4 y 

with tho clumsy antics of tho modern stylo, 

Without, a hoop, without a ruffle, * 

One eternal jig and shuffle. 

1 uere is also a satirical sketch of tho i{ Member for Odium ” 
(OJdhamWtbat is, Cobbett-—who is represented os moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to abolish tbe sun and the moon, in a speech 
in which he cochins very bitterly of tho general maladministra¬ 
tion of the univfe, and shows/ at the working of the elements 
urgently demands reform. A fraa jnt in imitation of Wordsworth 
is very deceptive; but porhaps ] 1 most amusing piece is a re¬ 
presentation of Ugo Foscolo’s ] ajglot talk. He is urging that 
all living things aro either slaves or tyrants from their birth:— 

Le i homtneSf In femme*, et Ut petit* enfant t flj 

Tutta ta cant tout ce qui nt dedant f 

Etch prey on other-great fish eat the small; 

Beast, bird, tbe same—and mankind eat them alL 


to be patient, although both of US well knew that nothing would • The Literary Remain* of Catherine Maria Fanthawt. With Notes by 
take ghee, ibr neither of us had the courage to send her away,” the late Ker. W. llamew, Bickering. 
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v Seme eat thAIr little MUM-Hiree. ftuir, five, six j ft 
That aataivl—the mother et the Fld«— . 1 ■ 

Jt part# tip povtinxittr a dm tajfmxHc ; 

Xm m* fntfifiglidi, irom*tmt etjm eVr ppeUt t 
IJeuwgm jw/—*!»kt* who weaves iu *i\ 

Iter cobwnb on the ImriJi, Mrhflt she (lo ? 

She kill hr-r huyhund on the wedding day. 

He )B looming to the conclusion, when, looking round, lie finds his 
audience dispersed. Tim riddle on the hitter h t which has burn 
ascribed to Bvron, is giwn hero ns Miss lauBluiwe'w, beginning, 
w ’Twob in heaven proDouncnd, and r twaa muttered in hell,” 
instead of, aa it is usually given, “ Twits whispered jn heaven.*' It 
may he noted that tins litilo book also contains a good story of a 
passage of arms between Ityron and Mmo. do Stuel, in which Jftron 
played his usual part of u social Manfred. 

Among the revived arts of the d.tv must ho included, wo sup¬ 
pose, the driving of fnur-ir.-haiKU, of winch Captain Mulct *, himaelf 
an old and experienced whip, gives us it gossiping historical ac¬ 
count in his A rival* of the Bond f in the hope, apparently, of stir¬ 
ring up the spirit of modern couching. There can he little doubt 
that as regards the vehicle and horses, tbn four-in-hands of to-day 
are much in advance of those id* former years; but w heritor as much 
can be Raid for (lie drivers is another question. The hit*li polish 
and delicate springs of the modern coach would h«\e been out of 
place at a time when roads were often rough and broken,and when 
all sorts of accidents and strange adventures had to be faced; nor 
would the beautiful unim.ih \\ hi«-h may now bo otvn at u meet in 
the Paris have been equal to the severe lalfcuir ami fatiguo to 
which their predecessors wore subjected. Anyone who timid to 
Captain Millet’s book will j:i t ,t vivid idea both from the. text ami 
the coloured prints which illustrate it ol* the penla to whirli 
luail-eouckeH Used t<» be exposed. One of iho d.mgna of iho 
road was then the ruckles'-:less of drivers, e-pecially t amateurs, 
who vied with Kicli id her iu rapid motion and iofilfl of what 
was called “feather edging,’' that is, trying to go ms uuar 
another vehicle as just, to slmvu it, which often resulted in an 
accident. Thure is a story of a member of the old liichniond 
Driving Club who \\a.n celebrated for being “ dangerous,*’ and 
nover could get a pa .-.anger tn join him, till une night some one 
after dinner at Uiolimojid climb'd up tu the box, not having ob¬ 
served win iso coach it was. The driver was so much llatteivd that 
ho started immediately; but lint passenger, looking up, and roc.og- 
nizing his driver, never he.-itnted au instant, but jumped straight, 
from the box into the middle of the road. The sv sterna tic organi¬ 
sation of the mull service in 1784, chiefly duo to the eiiorls of 
Mr. John lhihuor, M.P., pave a great impetus to coaching, and 
made the whole country look up with patriotic pride and admira¬ 
tion to the noble array*of couches hm- homes. The excitement of 
n national victory was cnhsuiml by the news being carried through 
Dio country by Vouches decked with laurels, flower*, oak loaves, 
and ribbons—coachman, aud guard, passengers and horses alike, 
i-prt' uting the cut husiuMu. Previously the mails were carried by post¬ 
boys, going ft! five miles an hour, bill the coaches, hi ginning nt. six 
miles, soon increased their spi ed to eight and nine, and at length to 
ten miles an hour. One of the oldest coaching clubs wns tbo Four 
Horsot'luh,which was started in 1808,1110! censed to exist before 1826. 
The Kichniond Driving (Jlub b>*gau in 1848, but wna soon given 
up. It was not till 185O' that Urn present imu-in-llund Club was 
established, while the leas exclusive Coaching Club dales from 
1870. In 1862 the Brighton coach was token off, and tiiere was 
almost a total cessation of coaching. In 1806, however, a rovfvnl 
began, which has since l»ei n kept up with much spirit and enter¬ 
prise. Four hoTBuH nmy bo assumed to be us large a number as it 
ib safe or convenient to handle from the box; but the writer of this 
baok b:w seen the Norwich and Cromer coach with eiglit horses 
during a weveio winter. It is perhaps because Caplaiu Malet lias 
written his work iu India that ho tolls us very little alxmt contem¬ 
porary couching in England. Ho deals almost exclusively with the 
■ past, and, in' fact, his nmwml* consist mainly of ‘•Nimrod’s” 
esjsayw, and other articles period. The general srinneo 

of driving no d()ub|jM^^Mpi^.utially unchanged; but a work 
of 111 is 'ttf'contain some account of 

modem IMMHnMnpruction of coaches and style of driving. 

TliiiulflQ^^^^HHjfiHMtice of publishers, literature is now 
largely of lunatics. ~ Here, for instance, 

is u solcnd^HB book of swim four humored nnd fifty pages, 
colled Book f, translated from the French of Allan 

Kanleo, wmra is, it seems, the sequel to another work, by the 
same v liter, culled The Kjitrrta' Book.. The object of the present 
volume, of the original of which eighty-four thousand copies arc 
alleged to have been sold, i» to display “the thoorelic teach¬ 
ing of spirits concerning nil kinds of manifestations, the means 
of communication with Ihn invisible world, tho development of 
medianiiuity, and the difficulties aud dangers of practical spiritism. v 
It is intimated that this work is not addressed to materialist a, and 
it will readily be understood that implicit forth in Spiritualism is 
necessary to begin with. The chief foe of Spiritualism, however, 
is, it appears, not so much its open enemies os a .certain class of 
spirits who exercise it malignant ingenuity in fiiiShhugging pious 
devolves and making their faith ridiculous. u Innumerable con¬ 
tradictory theories,” wu learn, are put forth by ignorant and preten¬ 
tious spirits; aud “ the cunning of deceptive spirits sometimes pusses 

v “'>^-4jrtii tifxoftkfi nr, JVott# oh Wnit and Staff# Coach. ihj in Groat 

^ v slly Cuptnin iKili flu-Mr*. Ix>rtgmri)« 8; < 'a. 

l)y Aflnu Krodoc. TraualaUd by Annu black¬ 


fill iniAffiaation.’* ^The art with which, they Greet 1 
ami combine their attacks, -would he a curious sttw 
pleasantries wore their solo object; but theso myati 
very painful ednsequences for those who are imt thoro^hSy < 
tlif/jr guard.* II10 writer adds that be could fill a volume with Die 
most curious instances of spirit-hoax mgs which have oomureA 
within the circle of his own personal obwcrvutimi. In om case, 
a lying spirit dictated a feabliMiiindod letter in thi.> /itkn© of 
Bciasuet, uud when challenged on tho sitbjvct, confessed t^Wt he 
hud been impelled by a dwiro to jittinct attention. He WM then 
asked, “ Hut did you not forcsen that it would bo fudged 
ppui’iouuP ” and replied, Who can ever lw sure what will happ^lf 
You might have been token in.” In fact, when w© observe the 
many difficulties in the wav of gutting at tho truth from spirits, 
such as their malice, ignorance, and wanloimefu; their doubts, 
when honest, us to how much they should let out; and last, not 
least, •* the inadequacy of human language to express things 1 
pertaining to the incorporeal world," we do not wonder that people 
who have much to do with spirits get bewildered. Wo (jiuitu 
agree with tho writer when he says, “ It is, in foot, the readmeaa 
vtith which many persons accept wlmievr comes from tho invisible 
world, under the apparent sanction of n great name, tlrnt encourages 
deceptive spirits.’* In oilier \ron!s, iho folly -of Spiritualists on 
earth ii fearfully demoralising tho spirits whom they worship; 
and by mid by, wo fear, there will be hardly un honest spirit left. 

A chapter U devoted to the great question whej'e tho Hpirits get 
their clei 1 ,cm. The wearing of an old coat might, it is suggested, 
be accounted for as the result of *• hu action of the spirit’s memory, 
and a fi forming, so In Hay, a par L of hi« individuality”; but this, 
we arc told, would not explain n ^null-box, stick, pipe, Or BO on, 
though we should have thought, the explanation as good in one 
rate as in the other. St. Louis, being eon*idled on the subject, 
dmllled a good deal, niul at las.t, when pushed into A comer, 
slid that the spirits could do anything they liked, but then they 
would not like to do anything that v\us “ an infringement of the 
laws of natural ovdir- which rather seems to cut the ground from 
table-turning, &c. lforidea unprinciphd spirits, there is another form 
of spiiitual mischief which is called obsession. Obsession, we learn. 
exists when a nmletieent spirit imposes itself on a medium, And 
subjugates him more or loss. Then* wna n friend of tho authors 
who was thus forced to kneel down uml kiss tho ground in public 
places, aud who was therefore uncharitably supposed to be mad, 
but. this tho writer indignantly conlmdicta. A spirit, when ex¬ 
amined on this point, m id very frankly, “1 luivo an itching to 
torment soiuu one; a reasonable pcrMin would drive me away ; 1 
stick to this idiot because he lias not the active virtue to with¬ 
stand me. ’ On the whole, it would uppedr that BpiriLa are, as the 
N:otoll tay, “ kitllu cattle *' to hiuu to do with, aud show great 
discrimination in their choice of victims. Some specimens of 
tlalulcnt verbiage am given as gciuiimi messages from spirits. 

With the lieip of tin* liglit ihrovn On spirits by tbo volume just 
noticed wo cun the 111 oro readily explain poor l\iYs. Berry’s delu^ 
bions.” She was long an unbelioier, hut sho was 0110 dav con¬ 
vinced, by the repetition of familiar names aud places, that she had 
b>'» brought into the presence of one from whom she had parted 
iu grief and sorrow; and since then her faith has remained un¬ 
changed. .She lias wen tables spinning about, heard bells ringing and 
banjos played, uud has“repeatedly hud her boot taken off,but never 
could induce the spirits to put it on again.” Mrs. Berry aftor a 
time herself became h distinguished medium. At one of her mmern 
*•' an emineMt naturalist ” received a blow on tho head which drew 
blood, but he admitted tluit it was because “ he was very curious to 
know wlmt sort of hand was playing the guitar,” an impertinence 
which was naturally resented by the spirits, in another case all iho 
people iu the room had tlieir daubed like I tod Indians. 
finest, sight; ot all, however, was Mr. Her no floating in the air, 

“ Mrs. tiiippy being struck on tho bead by bis boots m he came 
down, and ihon rising again with Mrs. (>. clutching bold of him, 
and rising abo into tbo air.” “ Rather unfortunately, at this 
moment the door was unexpectedly opened, and Mr. Heme fell to 
the ground, injuring bis shoulder, Mrs. Hupay alighting with con¬ 
siderable noise on the table, where, on the Reduction of a light, 
she was found comfortably seated, though considerably alamed* 

“ A profoundly symbolical coromony a glass of wine att rou nd 
now took placo under spirit direction/’ ?Mtb. Berry also for- 
nishes us with some deep remarks by “ on' Egyptian spirit tcho ^ 
lived contemporary with Semirnmirln ” (sic), of which the foUow- 
iug is a favourable example:—“I would not knock likedaftth at 
the door, but 1 would pull tbo bell of immortality.” 

We have now 11 specimen of lunatic literature of another kind. 
The author of Social Architecture f is quite as iufotttated in hia way 
as M rs. Berry or the author of the Mediums' Book, He calls himself 
an exile from France, but he is, it appears, a Blyriuu by birth, and 
wuh turned out of France iu 1848 as a suspicious*political character. 
Ho explains very clearly how he got into his present hopelessatato 
ot mind. Fruc£<ifiiit visits, ho tells us, to the reading-room of the 
British Museum “introduced him to the works of Plato, Sk 
Thwuus More, Kobeit Owen, .Stuart Mill, John Buskin, Fitujamsi v ; 
SU'pheii, and others.” He lmd already studied St. ShaoniMp. a»dC 
Fourierism in France, and his education was completed by./jB^ud 
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Marx in London. The result has boon that tho writer ii# brought 
to maturity n “ plan for ft comprehensive system of social regene¬ 
ration/’and we are bound to say that, whatuvor 1 else it may ho 
called, it w sufficiently conipivdicuaivc. There is hardly a custom , 
or institution of modern civilized life which ho would not abolish 
or reco nstru ct, aud his system, if carried out, would certainly leave 
the great doubt os io where its head was and whore its 

liei-ls.j^^Kiboit, Racial Chaos would be a moro appropriate title j 
than 5 !Mai Arrhituclure. Capital in to be convert/ rt into common : 
propertyaud trade suppressed, because it tends to keep tho minds | 
of tho cmiunerciitl classes in hulplfw stagnation. The writer I 
denounces “ tho insipid occupation of persona devoting their intel¬ 
lectual energies '* to common aril lime tic, and also tliiiJcw that 
morchiiuth and clerks muter lho pivnuit system “ waste their intel¬ 
ligence in perusing endless price-lints uvery day, and in freqwnily 
4 raising or lowering fho prices of their goods/* This will bo re¬ 
medied under I lie now system by the. “total omission of 
all accounts concerning prolils and losses, good and h.ul 
debts, sales and purchases, bills, drafts, auctions, &c.”; 
tmeh limited labours of this kind ns will bo allowed bcin:r 
devolved on lLn> obk-v iueinbei-a of tho community, no iin 
to leave the young tho live uso of their limbs. Tho 
shopkeepers will also bn protected against the “pitiless attacks 
and disastrous con.-equoncrs nf free competitionmid tho loss of 
time and temper which they uL present, incur in waiting on 
foolish and import innit customers. “The insolence, whims, and 
caprices of customers, ihc frequent, and unsuccessful attempts of 
purchase by undecided and hesitating purchasers, must bo very 
galling to sUoplu-’pors and aliopmen,” and lead to bud temper 
on both Bides; and therefore miiet bo put down by Urn Stale 
undertaking tho duty of distribution of produce. “ Private 
homes*’ tiro ulso to be put. down, as conducive io conceit and 
oppression, and children uml young people will thus bo relieved 
from “ the tyrannical and arbitrary treatment tliey often ex¬ 
perience on the part of parents, brothers, testers, governedes, 
tutors, servants, and rel»ti\es/’ Tho writer takes the Buying that 
money is the root of Jill evil in its literal sense and promptly abol¬ 
ishes it. All kinds of private property tuo also to be thiown into 
the common stock, Under the arrangement which the author says 
ho is prepared to devise, the main body of the population .will lm 
employed in agriculture, which will then bo “ rather of a recreative 
nature,’’ labour iu the Jidda being varied by heahhy rambles in line 
weather, and attention to domestic and other pursuits in wet or 
cold. I tail wav a and run iugs'S uro to be much reduced, because it 
is much more wlmk oOine for people to walk than to ride. The ubo- 
^ jition of lock's and locksmiths is to follow, as no doubt it logically 
does, tho abolition of money and private property; but an exception 
is to Imj made in favour of locking 1 your front doors for privacy. 
Our space prevents us from going thiough this extraordunr, work 
in detail, but wo must not omit to say that tho writer is very imlig- 
♦ nant at what he calls the conventional shyness of most people to 
apeak about sexual relations and functions,” and ho certainly shows 
that bo is himself entirely exempt, from these prejudices by the 
language which he uses, * and which wo wonder tiny respectable 
publisher should print. 

Lord Byron Vindicated t is another of the crazy books which are 

{ mbUshcd from time to lime. •* I have,'* says the Author, “ wil- 
ingly lain (sic) down my life (or tho noble spirit whom 1 devotedly 
love. It is true 1 live to pen these lines, but the vitality, the 
strong principle of physical life has Wen lost, perhaps forever (sic) 

* ill this cause." It appears to have occurred to the writer that 
It some pQuplo may wonder why a poem in vindication of Bvron 
should bo chiefly occupied witli ancient Koine; nud it is therefore 
explained that this hns been done partly because “ with the general 
subject of Kuuio the sympathies and interests of all educated 
societies must bo forever Mended”: and, further, because suck a 
theme is needed to secure a perpetuity of fame. The volume is 
full of rhapsodical versos headed Rotuo, Greece, Julius (’icsar, 
Augustus^ JSapoleun, Love, Myron, and so on; but what it all 
moans it ib impassible to buy. 

Many attempts hare been undo in recent years to translate 
Tloiuo’s poems into English, but, ns u rule, without much success. 
Tho trulu is that Heines vigorous simplicity, liis use of homely, 
familiar language to caress deep or pathetic ideas, cunnot bo satis- 
^ factorily rendered in any tongue but his own. Mr. Egans tnina- 
l latioua of Attn Troll and other pieces *f are, on the whole, ea s y 
' and natural, but they uro okud out by words, »md even occasion¬ 
ally ideas, of which there is uo trace in lieiuo. Tone, for instance, 
each a passage os— 

Dio flchuuc M»id, <\io Hputel sicli, 
hi*' minimi ein lied j;nr Wunderlich: 
u Kin nr, riune, \\ U^erli io, 

Wasi.hc nhr das Lumen rein.” 

How imperfectly this is rendered l»y such lines as*— 

The bOAtteutio timid bestirs htrm-K, 

>She hums h amg, tho mystic elf; 
a Ripple, ripple, fountain bright, 

Wash mo clean this linen white.” 

* Lord Byrun Vindicated i or, Rome and her Pttgrw.^ By Mapfrcd. 
Siihpkin, Marshall, A Co. *£*.■ 

Atta Troll, and other Ponn*. By IfolnrfehRj^ Tnmflfetpcl by 
^Lptuas fcielby Egan. Chapman & Hail. .J"- ./J 9 L' • jt ‘. 

WSmn*™ °f Gorman Poetry. B* & JLlUdtey. Illustrated. TrUlmer 


How stiff and stilted is ** WuteonB * compared with «sci 

tinnlrt" With u t*i.nnn’' «f.mnktri fteharki,” tekh a tt ju uu . 


pkc*-, how absurdly such a phrase as “ tendoyest effurions” rapTO- 
atoito “ wcicho .Uciusa," In spito of these &uH% fyowever, Mr* 
'Egan's translations have a certain spirit and animation wbichjpakl 
thorn readable; ana those- who do not know German will at Unit 
got a Motion of Heines humour, if tint of his Btyle. Mr. George 
Mad loiuild hits also, in his Rcuth*, tried his bond at Heineand) 
though his language is moro delicate ami poetical than Mr. limans, 
Homes illogical mu of homely liltln words completely bttffies hint, 
in tlm piviuee, iu which lie lava down tin* rules of translation^ he is 
Miund enough, insisting that tho pouts “individual meanings* 
must Tjo kept, and “ hlu pocidiar mode, tho aroma of his style, 
preserved." Mut his piMctir.o of thew rules is rather woak. The 
pieces lose their simplicity and diruetni*f 5 , and what Heine ox- 
prutV'ua by a hinglo word become p. phr.im*. Lor uxample, “ Duroh 
alio StiusMMi berum,” is etietched to “ Through the strOete with 
unsteady fool.” 

llml starrtc in die Iloh 1 , 

Lad starrte muh (Lutem Keustor, 

is clumsily expanded into 

Ami gazed, one gliuipr. • to gaio-* 
sturiug up jit i»»y window. 

The charm is also taken out of “ Licb Liobchen, log’s Hiiiidclum 
aal’a llcrzu mein/* when it is turned into 

The Rule huud lay nti my Irnwun, dr.tr : 

\\ r liat kiiorkiug i*. t It ,t. m tlm rluvA 'i —bear I 
There dwclletli a iarpoio*r vvil, and Uo 
Is ha/d at work on n coilin lor me. 

The “ licb ijiubchcn ” is euf«xd)l *d ; “ h»sma,” as applied to 
a man, is a 1 torn bio Amcricuiii^m : and a “carpenter evil” 
is a mere shirking of “ eiu Zimmoriuium sihliirun und arp.” 
Mr. Mia*Donalds volume uho conuius translations of NovoWs 
Spiritual SongH, Luther'b Hymn-book, and other German and 
Italian poems; and iu some of these he is more success* 
ful tlmn with lleino. Luthors religious eonga are interesting 
in tliHuselveH, nud uro also vigorously rendered. Mr. Hodley, 
ill his Masterpiece* of German Poetry, has takou pains to give, 
as near us possible, the measure of the originals, and has 
succoi’dod fairly well. JJLo law caught tho stvlo aud tone of 
lloiue bettor than either of his rivals just noticed, but bus 
pivt'U only one specimen. Indeed tho selection of pioces for 
this work is not very judicious, sumo of them being very i»or 
.-tulf. Mr. liodley should have kept to tho real masters, and 
givi’ii more of them. 

Tliu Uoyal {Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals bos 
published a summary of the evidence collected by the ltoyal Com* 
mission on Vivisection % aud a eUloiiiout oi the position taken up 
by tho Suciulv on this question, it gives a good deal of informa¬ 
tion in a handy form. 

Air. Somers introduces his work on Trade-Cnioiifif by a quota¬ 
tion from Mr. Bright, who lately suggested that “ a book, not a 
small one, might be made up of tin: strange doings of Trade* 
Union*,'* adding that “monopoly ia hard to teach,” and that ho 
feared •* working-men will only loiirn through aulferiug, umi may 
do mit-ehud which cannot bo afterwards repaired.” Mr. tkamm 
m&Hti s» a much-needed lesson by a digest of t-Le ovidenoe 
which has been collected in recent years as to the working 
aud tendencies of Trade-Unions. Ilia work is written in a 
very clear, earnest, and straightforward manner, giving nuthentia 
fitefs, and tracing out the natural aiul logical cun&anuenceS 
of Trade-Union principles, llo uiges with muck force tho tolly d 
treating such u question as ** an undetermined and merely playJbl 
cloiuijui iu party politics/’ and pqiuts out tiiab Trsd(.«-Hnionismhaa 
iu remit years neon cluingiug liony|Mnl^ttL of kindly ixmtiujd pur¬ 
port and assistance into ouo of a dflfetoply sggsteaivs character 
which ought to )xi boldly famL. that the financial 

dillicultics ol’ tho Unions are;law, 
which law given them every 

themselves never having eondwcGudedjji^H^^^^^BPrfl in a 
legal or couBistent eha|ie. At |hia they 

attempt to provide an insurance system by which 

are continually diverted to purposes of agitation gaWBIpra. Mr. 
fciomew hopes that in tho future tho Unions may luwijas of the 


ehsmictcr of fighting bodies, contending pell-mell, and often 
blindly, for indslixiito and unattainable trade purposes, and will' 
become “ hriondly societies of mutual help and of induBtrial and 
intellectual culture.” Apart from Mr. Somers's own views, liis 
book, as a logical and systematic digest of evidence, is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of an important question* 

Air. Eroderick Clifford, tho writer ol' the letters in tho Times on 
the Agricultural Lock-out of 1874}, has prepared a very clear and 
useful abstraeiof tho Agricultural Holdings Act, explaining its 
details, and giving practical directions as to its working. 

The fact that the Churchwarden'* Guide § has gone through nine 

* VieiHxtion, The Uoyul Society for the Pmmtto* of Cruelty to 
Animal* and the Royal Vommmm. Small, Kktar, tk Co. 

f The TradcyUnwnt : an Appeal totfteWorkh § Clnmt and their friend*. 
By Robert Soman*. ROinhqxgh: Astern & Charles Black* tendon; 
Longmans. * 

TAo ^pricidtero? Molding* (England) Act , 1875. By Fnrierick 
Chfford, Bnrri.sti.r-aULttW. Clowes & Sous. 

§ 2 'h* Cherchn'enkn?* Guide. Jfiuth Rditiou* By VV. CL fiiocts 
Borrteter-at-Law. Kmght&Son. 
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Beams to ihoW’how much «och a wo&SrwaatQt'ity those 
who AH that iirtxiuip* and perhaps too afc "ungrateful olw. The 
■psTMeut edition cou toils# the aub&tAaoe 6 f thewdst reccftt legislative 
end judicial decisions.. 5/ T ’ 

Thu ©seays on knd ton urn ih mioua countri<w wH)eh were pub¬ 
lished under tho auspices of the Oobden tyiuti in 1870* have ju& 
been sprinted in a revised and cheaper fdYm. * 

The third edition of the Bnyliskmtnfs Illustrated Quide.-Book to 
the United States and panada t contain*, iu addition to a general 
amount of tbofty countries, which ie especially adapted to tho use of 
British tourists and settlers, mi appendix dealing with the Phila¬ 
delphia Exhibition. 

The Rev. J. IVWcns Mollo has written a little handbook 011 tho 
geology of Pcrbyslihv j--a peculiarly interesting district from that 
point of view--which, for those who Juno any scientific curiosity, 
should add to the pleasure of a tour. 

Professor Bmistoiu Lias aimed, in the work on the Five 
Senses § which h© has contributed to the International Scientific 
Smes, at hilling (he mean between a mere popular sketch and nn 
abstruse study. 

Mr. Bumaiid has, no doubt, a certain sense of rollicking fun]], but 
he is turning it to very poor account in a incnhuuinvl repetition of 
his old joke of ** Happy Thoughts," which did very well for once, 
but won’t do for ever. 

Mir. Watson Lynn# futidii and Time-table^] forth© use of spurts- 
mm and touriatsiu Mcothmd has now bocunut a necessary part of 
a traveller's outfit. It gives a great deal of information as to thu 
rivers, lochs, moors, and deer-fbrewLa, in a compact and handy 
form. 

M. Gustave Mu^cm ban edited two little text-book* *" for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge nmvmity Press--one routnhiiug eight 
chapters of Mine, de Staid's Dir A nitre* (C J' ril, with specimens of 
her own poetry and that of her contemporaries, and the other 
Collin dTlailevillu’b play Lc. Virtue Cel that aire. Eiich contains use¬ 
ful notes ami n biography. 

Miss M.. A. I hi nos bus written some simple and unpretending 
versos deserij»li\e of the Mouths t+ an accompaniment to a series 
of very delicate and beautiful etchings by Miss Wjlhelmina Baines 
of the flowers, ferns, Sc., belonging to the various seasons, 

Mr. F. S. Turner, ^corcUry of the Anglo-Oriental Society for 
tho Suppression of the Cimuu Traded f, naturally discuses the sub¬ 
ject with an obvious. bW, but ho tew collected a good deal of 
interesting informalhul, hpd his work is worth reading. Ho bits 
of coursfi 'no difficulty iu dmurmetmting the evils which result 
from the consumption of opium an a,narcotic, but th 6 question is 
whether wduld wot bo ratbpr mcro^-d than diminished by 
tho British (Imovmucnt giving up all controlovi*Vthe trade. 

Mrs. Rattray, in n series df *pbiin, tftJuilW tetteysi./tpimroirtrir 
written to Inouda, gives a curious account of country life 111* 
SyTia.§§ She and her husband, wlio liud some kind of funding 
operations ati hand, settled nt. Alualluku, in tho vallev of Ccrlo- 
Syria, at tho ©ad of 1803, afterwards removing to Zulilch, which 
has the reputation of being tho most turbulent and bigoted 
community in the Sultans dominions, and then to Jvuiuk. They 
fleem to have li.id rat her a rough life, tho natives being filthy iu 
their ways, and food searco and bad, Mrs. Rattray kept no scr-i 
vAnts, made the bread and butter, and did all tho hum-idioM work 
except washing. Um» day when her husband was absent iu the 
fields along with the other nble-liodied iueu and boys, a party of 
Kurds came demanding black-mail, but Mrs. Rattray, arming 
herself with a couple cl* loaded gum and a pistol, threatened to 
fire if tho visitors attempted to lay hands on anything, so they 
rode off. Asa rule, the peasantry do uot venture to resist thus© 
marauders, who commit sad havoc. Mrs. Rattray sceuis to have 
mixed wry freely with the people, and gives on interesting account 
of thoLr peculiar habits, ller husband's farming did not turn out 
well j and in 1872, after they hiwf lived for Home time u in* band- 
tomouth fashion, without aity mon$pp fall back upon,” his crops, 
which represented hvs whole lncqjt^e, wdra'iwized iy tho peasantry.. 
Altogether) this is, (fptjn its iUnfc&^faiaeatM' ,c#KUmr, au amusing 
little book. ^ vy" '.V 

A considerable part of Sir 8fibjfald Scott’s -uf Wa visit 1 to \ 
Jamaica |] || is devoted to thy ydy^ out eudhontm, «ud: the YqtiL at, 
tho narrative is also composed'j&yWg* degree <*f gOSalj). 

—----------— ' 

* System* ofJ-jind Tcnwh'in mricis ijl^pbad by tho Gofrdcq 

Club. Ciuaudi A. Cp, :>■ -o'- *, 

f The KirptiAanan’s Illustrated Guide-Book ftTW'fAM-. &im and 
Canada. Third JCtUM. Lougmana & Co. ■ 

l Handbook of tbs (hptyt/ of Derbyshire. By the Hw. J* 

ItemroMr. ' yV.. 

| The I'm Sense*/f Jlan. By Julhw Bcmstnim ipt mtfboid 
tlfw S<}riej». ll^iry b. King <k Co. 

| about my Garden; By F. C: Bjtfwmd, Bradbury. 

< The SmHvmm iV, TonrkVs, <\ntf Q&uwl Thnertobitn bad Guide to the 
Rivsr*,Itfdt*, Moors, <md Deer- Vamtfaw Scotland. Edited by j, Wat«ua 
LyaU. , Bimpkk, MawhsU. A Gj. >+■ yf 
*• The Ttd Press Series, Diy jinnies tTExil. By.-Mme. d« Stall. Le 
■ Fim C&btUtrire. By CoHfo d'HarieVUla. HOttod by Uubtave Masson, B. A. 
Cambrige Uuswnitty !*r«w. 

- tt ioem of the Months. By If. A. Bslaes. The Etchings by Wil- 
hdmina liaiu^ Snmpsoft &€©<' 

British- Optym loficy. md its Result* in India and China. By V. S.. 
^Vjbar- Sauijiah Lew A Co* 

ytuttntntry Life im &yrto. By Hahdet Rattray. Seeley, Jaekson, ft 

lyaa«M« iSki Both, By Sir Sibbald RflVlrl Scott, Bart. Chapman 

"V ■' * . 1 


t^r Sibb^ld, ih fact, doos not 0*019 to have porib iu^ in; 
very deeply: but Jwro and there he has some interesting j 
On the whole, the condition of Jamaica seems to b© irtij 

Tobacco is becoming n valuablo staple, and the sugrtr ee___ 

am also reviving. A achetuo in in operation for irrigating some ■ 
43,ocw acres of waste land. The iuimigration of coo ,; es has also 
been, of advantage to tlw colony f Them are now ab- .tlj.rpoo 
there, and, of 1,599 who in 1873 completed their term d uvviea, 
only 420 ola>«o to return to India. Thc»so who left back 
with thorn 3,855/. in Treasury bills, boride* other valuable© and 
specie. Tho fact that a military force not exceeding nine 
hundred men, and six hundred and eighty policemen, controls a 
population of upwards of hull’ u million is a proof of the general 
contentment and tranquillity. 
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